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1. Gkneral 


A.H.=Anno Hijrae (A.d. 622). 

Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apoor. = Apooryplta. 

Aq. = Aq^uila. 
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Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y. =:Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab, = Babylonian. 
c.= circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf.= compare. 
ot.= contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Eloliist. 

edd.= editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =Etluopio, 

EV= English Version. 

f. sand folloiving verse or page : as Ac 

ff. = and following verses or pages : as Mt ll*"'' 

Fr.= French, 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic, 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. = Mimean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pera. = Persian. 

PhU. = Philistine. 

Pham. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

E= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sab!ean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic, 

Sept. = Septuagint 
Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptns. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II, Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex=Exodas. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

La = Lam en tations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos=Ho3ea. 

Ru=:Ruth. 

Jl= Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Neh = N ehemiah. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther, 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zeo=Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Mal=Malachi. 

Apocrypha. 

I Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To=Tobit, 

Esdras. 

Jth=sJndith. 


h 


Ad. Est = Additions to Su8= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

\Vis=Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar=Barach. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=:John. 

Ac=Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal= Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossions. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessaloniana. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

I P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter, 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBEBVIAITONS 


ni. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ naniM, when imaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the vrorks in the list below. 


Baeth^ons^cifra^c airsem. Mdigionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin— X)icf. of Philosophy and Psyckoloav* 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

'B^xth.^Nominalbildung in den sem. Svrachen 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (=1894), 

Benzinger=17c6. ArcMologic, 1894. 

Brockeln)ann = ffftscA. d. arab. Litteratur. 2 vols 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachan = Syr, - Bom. Bechtshuch aus dem 
funfttn Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Bndge=fforfe of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareinberg.Saglio=Z)jcf. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=ilcAr6«cA der Scligionsaesch.*. 
1905. 

Denzinger=J?Mc)iinrf*on Symbolorum^^, Freiburc 
im Br„ 1911. 

Denssen=iljc Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 fEnc. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty =v4raJra Eeserta, 2 vols, 1888. 

Grimm =ZlcMfoc;^fl Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger =:iZeafencyclqparfie furBihd u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (=1892), ii. 1883. suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder=.4ffcef<tsc/tcr Sprcuihschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-ZOpffel =ieaucon f. Theol. u. Kirchtn~ 
tvcsen\ 1895. 

Howitt:=iV^a<tue Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jnbainville=G(«rM de Litt. celtigue, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

LagTaj:ige=;Etudcssi/rlcsreligionsstmitiyucs%19M. 

LaneisAn Arabic-English Dictionary, 186317. 

Lan^siJfyfA, Eitual and Eeligion-, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsms=Derri»jafer aus ./Egyptcn u, AEthiopien, 
1849-1860, 

Lichtenberger=Encyc. dcs sciences rcligicuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=Brauef6ucA dcr nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy=.ffts<ory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols, 1894-1896. 

Muir=<S'a7wA:nf Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Amolt=vl Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


l^ovi&ck^Lchrbuch d. heb, Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

^D,tilY-'Wissovfe,=Ecaleneyc. der elassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-ChipiezsiTwf. de VArt dans VAntiquUi, 

issi in 

Preller=i?o»iMcAc Mythologie, 1858. 

K4ville=i?e7tpmu dcs peuples non-civUisis, 1883. 

Riehm=irancf!o6><er6?rc/i d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson =5 Bt6Bcai Eesearches inPalestine\ 1856. 

Roscher=iea:. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schaff-Herzog=5%e New Schaff- Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia ofEelig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel=Bi6ef-ieaacon, 6 vols. 1869-1876, 

Sehurer=GJ^F=, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 6 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Scbwally=ie6e» naeh dem Tode, 1892, 

Siegfriea-Stade=Be5. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=XeAr5ucA der alttest. EeUgionsaesch.^, 

Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. 'R.)=Edigion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer {'B..)=Princtples of Sociology*, 1885-1896. 

SpenceT-Gillen*=Nat{vc2'ribesofGeniralAustralia 

1899. 

Spencer-Gillen = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete= The OT t» Greek, 3 vols. 2893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture*, 1891 [‘1903]. 

lleber\veg=irts<. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols, 
1872-1874, 

Wohox^Jiidische Theologie avf Grand des Talmud 
u. vertoandten Sekriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann » Die Eeligion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Eeligion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson =ilfcirm€rs and Cxistoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zxs3iz=7Jie gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden\ 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Enoyclopjedias, 

AA =Archiv fUr Anthropologic. 

AAOJ = American Antignarion and Oiiental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Ahhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AjE'=:Archiv fur Ethnographie. 

AEG =As8yT. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A GG= Ahhandlungen der GSttiuger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPA= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A£rE=Americau Historical Review. 

AJrT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPA=American Journal of Philosophy. 

A J'Ps= American Journal of Psychology. 

A JPPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A ^ 1871 = American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A JTA=American Journal of Theology. 

AiIfG= Annales du Mus6e Gnimet. 

A PPiy= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP=Archiv flir Papyrusforsenung. 

AP= Anthropological Review ._ 

APH''=Archiv fiir Religionswissensohaft. 

AP=Acta Sanctorum (BoUandns). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

A5G=Abhandlungen der SSchsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Aun6e Sociologique. 
AiSlP/=ArchffiolMcal Survey of W. India. 
AA=AIlgemeine &itung. 

BA G=Beitrage znr alten Geschichte. 
BASS^BeitrUge zur Ass 3 fTiologie u. sem. Spraoh- 
wissensohaft (edd. Delitzsuh and Haupt). 
BGB’= Bulletin de Correspondance Helliniqne. 
BB= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG=: Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BB=Bampton Lectures, 

BBB= Bulletin de Littdrature Eccldsiastique, 
BOB=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BiS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BS’AA = Bulletin de laSoc. arohdologique a AIcx- 
andrie. , . , t 

B8'AB=BulletindelaSoc.d’AnthropologiedeLyon. 

BSAP=Bulletm de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de GdoKraphie. 

B7’5= Buddhist Text Society. 

BIF'= Biblical World. 

B.^=Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OF ABBEBVIATIONS 




C4IFi =Comptes rendns de I’Acaddmie dea la- 
soriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CB2’iS=Caleutta Buddhist Text Society^ 

C£'= Catholic Encyclopasdia. 

C'i*’= Childhood of Fiction (MacCullooh). 
C'GiS'=Cults of the Greek States (FameU). 

Cl = Census of India. 

CM. = Corpus Insorip. Atticamm. 

C/E = Corpus Inserip. Etruscarum. 

C/C = Corpus Insorip. Grtecarum. 

C/E= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C/E= Corpus Insorip. Semiticarum. 

C02’= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; see bmow], 

CE= Contemporary Review. 

CeE= Celtic Review. 

CZE= Classical Review. 

CQE= Church Quarterly Review. 

C;§Ei= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DACL = Diet. d’Arohdologie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

EE = Diet, of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DOB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

ECG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

E/=Diot. of Islam (Hughes). 

DA’E=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DIFATF=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissensohaften. 

EEi= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

EEr= Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

EEPJl/=ECTp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

E/= Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

EPE=Tne present work. 

Expositor. 

E^T= Expository Times. 

PHC=Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (coll. 

C. Miiller, Paris, 1886). 

PX=:Folklore. 

Pi/sFolltlore Journal. 

PEE= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Archdologique. 

GE=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GG/4=Gbttingisclie Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GGA^Gottingisohe Gelehrte Nachriohten (Hach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellsohaft der Wissen* 
schaften zu Gbttingen). 

G/AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen PhUologie. 
G/rP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
GJF=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 
ff F/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

E.d/= Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hasting’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE — Historia Ecclesiastica. 

EffjT/,= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

E/= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

E’JP= History of the Jewish People. 

EjV= H istoria Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB — Handworterbuch. 

/A = Indian Antiquary. 

/CC= International Critical Commentary. 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 
/CE= Indian Census Report. 

/G=Inscrip. GrtecEE (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

/GA=Inscrip. Griecre Antiquissim®. 
/G/=Imperial Gazetteer of India® (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

/JE= International Journal of Ethics. 
/rZ.=:InternaUonal Theological Library. 
tM.= Journal Asiatique. 
iMPE=Joumal of American Folklore. 

JMi= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


JAOiSi=Joumal of the American Oriental Society. 

JAiSEs: Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Jonm. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

J’EE= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

J'E/iS'= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

J/)=Joumal des D6bats. 

J/)TA=Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

t/GOE= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

J'E'C=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

.//riS= Journal of Hellenic Studiea 
Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

/PA=Journal of Philology. 

/Pr7i= JahrbUcher f. protest. Theologie. 

/PPS= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. 

J'EA/=Joumal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JjBAiS'= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J'Ej4SEo= J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

J'EAiSC'=Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

J’EASE=Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

J/IG5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

/TA5^= Journal of Theological Studies. 

E'AP®=Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

/MP®=Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or //iE=KeilinBohriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KOF = Keilinschriften und die GeschichUfor- 
schung, 1878. 

iCE7= Li terarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPA =Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 

EOr=Introduction to Literature of OT (Dnver). 

EP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

/55f=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

JIf=M61u6ine. 

JfA/EL= MAmoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatshericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissensohaften. 

JfGE=Monumenta Germani® Historica (Pertz). 

il/GJ'F=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jud- 
ische Yolkskunde. 

ilfff IFJ'=Monatschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MJ= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheil ungen n. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

ME = Methodist Review. 

MVG = MittheUungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissensohaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA C = Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

Nineteenth Century. 

AEIFE=Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 

A/iV0=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

AEZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

AQ = Notes and Queries. 

iVE=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

N TZG = N eutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED= Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

C)LZ'=:Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC= Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OPPr: Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS-= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PA iSE= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PE = Polychrome Bible (English). 


XX 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


■P-Sj&= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnolocrv. 
P(7s= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEPAf= Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

Pff =Patrologia Grseca (Migne). 

PtEB = Preussisohe Jahrbucher. 

PE=PatToloKia Latina (Migne). 

PiV’C=Punicnj Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPE*=:Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPP = Presbyterian and Keformed Review. 

PP5= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PP5E= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSBA = Proceedings of the Soo. of Biblical i^chse- 
ology. 

P2’iS=Pali Text Society. 

BA = Revue Arch^ologique. 

PA nfA= Revue d’Antbropologie. 

PA 5= Royal Asiatic Society. 

PAssw= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

BB = Revue Biblique. 

PPEIF=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC7= Revue Critique. 

PC'ef= Revue Celtique. 

PC%= Revue Chrdtienne. 

BDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

BB = Realencyclopadie. 

PEG = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

PEy=Revue Egyptologique. 

BEJ =Revue des Etudes Juivea. 

PE<A= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

PPEP= Revue d’Histoire et de Littirature Ro- 
ligieuses. 

PPPss Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. 

PJ\f= Revue Numismatique. 

PPsRecords of the Past. 

PPA= Revue Philosopbique. 

P^ssRSmische Quartalschrift. 

BS = Revue s6mitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

BSA =Recueil de la Soc. arch^ologique. 

PS/= Reports of the Smithsonian institution. 

PPA P=Recueil de Travaux r^latifs h I’Arch^ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PrP=: Revue des traditions popiilaires. 
PrAPA=Revue de Th6ologie et de Philosophic. 
PPr=Recneil de Travaux, 

PirB=Beahv8rterbuch. . 

■SBAir=Sitzungsberichto der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 


PPP=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

<SiBE= Sacred Books of the East. 

PPGr=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
PDP=Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
PP'=StuRen u. Kritiken. 

(SflfA =Sitzungsberichte der Munchener Akadeniie. 
SSGir=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Siichs. Gesellscb. 
d. Wissenschaften, 

PFFAir=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

PAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ =Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 

PG= Tribes and Castes. 

rES= Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ ~ Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
rAP=Tlieol. Tijdschrift, 

PPP5= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
PP<9E= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PS = Texts and Studies. 

PPPA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archie- 
ology. 

PI7=Te.vte ii. Untereuchungen, 
irA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

EA=Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

E/I=Zeitschrift fiir Sgyp. Sprache n. Altertiims- 
wiasenschaft. 

ZAPJF=Zeitsohrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 
ZGE^Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 
EGP=Zeitschrift fiir celtiache Philologie. 

EDA =Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlSnd- 
ischen Gesellsohaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

EE = Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

EEP=Zeitschrift fiir Keilscnriftforschung. 

E/irG= Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

EPPs Zeitschrift fiir katbol. Theologie. 
EPIFE=Zeitsohrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
kirchl, Leben, 

EJlf= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

EiVPlF= Zeitschrift fur die nentest. Wissen- 
sebaft. 

EPAP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic and Pada- 
gogik. 

EPJ£'=Zeitschrift fur Theologie u. Kirche. 

EFE= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVBW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Kechts- 
wissenschaft. , • 

ZWT= Zeitsobrift fiir uissensohaftliche Theologie. 


r A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

as KAT*. L0T\ etc.] 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OP 


EELIGION AND ETHICS 

« 


H 

HYMNS. 


Avestan.— See Avesta. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 1. 

Buddhist (T. W. Ehys Davids), p. 3. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCdlloch), p. 4, 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 4. 

Christian — 

Greek (A. Baumstark), p. 5. 

Syriac (A. J. Maclean), p. 12. 

Ethiopic (D. S. Margoliodth), p. 15, 

Latin (G. M. Dkeves), p. 16. 

Irish {E. Hull), p. 25. 

HYMNS (Babylonian). — In the extensive litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia a considerable 
number of hymns are found, most of them in the 
old Sumerian language, and generally accompanied 
by renderings into Semitic Babylonian. Several 
examples of this class of literature, however, are 
known to us only in the Semitic idiom, and do not 
seem to have been based on any Sumerian original. 
These compositions are generally in praise of the 
gods, and are such as might be expected from a 
nation so appreciative of the benefits showered 
down upon them from on high as the Babylonians. 
Hymns to heroes are exceedingly rare, unless 
those addressed to Merodach, Tammnz, and other 
deities who are stated to hfive been originally kings 
mOT be regarded as poems of that nature. 

Though the Sumero-Babylonian hymns are ad- 
dressed to various deities, it cannot be said that 
they vary greatly. They sing the gods’ praises, 
extol their might, and descant on the glories of 
their temples. They also speak of the gods’ 
mercies, their places in Nature with regard to man, 
and the benefits which they conferred on the world 
as the Babylonians knew it. The wording is often 
well-chosen and even elegant, whether the idiom 
is Sumerian or Semitic. 

The poetical form is somewhat monotonons, 
variety in these compositions, whether Sumerian 
or Semitic, having apparently not been aimed at. 
This is probably due to the fact that most of them 
were composed by the priests, with whom aU re- 
ligious forms originated, and who copied the style 
of older compositions. 

VOL- vu. — I 


Christian — 

Modem (T, G. Crippen), p. 28. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 38. 

Greek and Roman (T. W. Allen), p. 40. 

Hebrew and Jewish (G. Maegoliouth), p. 42. 

Inca, — See Andeans. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 46. 

Manichsan.— See Manichsiism. 

Muslim {D. S. Makgoliouth), p. 47. 

Samaritan and Karaite (G. Makgoliouth), p. 48. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 49. 

Naturally many theories concerning the nature 
of primitive Sumerian poetry are possible, hut in 
all probability it was the root-syllable, or the 
principal root -syllable, which was accentuated, 
the others being passed over lightly. The lines 
are generally divided into two parts by the ciesnra, 
indicated by a space so arranged that the text 
seems to he written in two columns. The Sumero- 
Babylonian hymns are often of considerable length, 
but among the shorter compositions of this nature 
may he cited the hymn to the setting sun, from 
the temple-library at Borsippa — a gem in its way : 

‘ SamaS in the midst of heaven, at thy setting 

May the bolt of the limpid heavens speak thee greeting ; 

May the door of heaven bless thee ; 

May. MEarum, thy beloved minister, direct thee. 

At E-bahbar, the seat of thy lordship, thy supremacy sbaH 
siiine lorth. 

May Aa, thy beloved spouse. Joyfully receive thee ; 

May thy heart take rest ; 

May the feast of thy divinity be set for thee. 

Leader, hero Samas, may there be praise to thee; 

Lord of E-babbar, may the course of thy path be straight; 

Make straight thy road— go the direct road to thy resting- 
place. 

Thou art the country’s Judge, the director of its decisions.' 

The above being part of a series (the next was a 
hymn to the Sun-god on his rising), the composi- 
tion deals only tvith the satisfaction and peace that 
the god experienced when, after fulfilling his task 
in the sky, he was greeted by his home and his 
spouse, and, having been refreshed, thought over 
all that he had seen on his course above the earth, 
the decisions of whose tribunals he directed. The 
first four lines are alternately of 11 and 15 eyUahles, 
while the 5th and 6th contain 18 each. At this 
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point are again four short lines (10-12 syllables), 
followed by two long ones (18-19 syllables). Evi- 
*l®ntly this regularity of form is intentional. 

The Sun-god was one of the deities whose influ- 
ence the Babylonians could appreciate, hence the 
^ne of the above composition addressed to him. 
Enlil, the older Bel, however, was a divine person- 
age whose ways were more inscrutable, and in 
some of the compositions addressed to him there 
IS noticeable a tone of reproach. This is exhibited 
1^ the text beginning Ame umaSana Segibbi nebgin 
(G. Eeisner, Sumerisch-babglon, Hymnen, Berlin, 
1896, p. 130 ff.) — a composition in dialect, where the 
god is called Mullil : 

‘ The fold of the lord bitterly laments ; 

The fold, the told of the lord, bitterly flaments). 

0 lord of the lands, honoured one, lord of tlie lands ; 

0 lord of the lands, heart-remote, whose word is faithful ; 

He does not turn — with regard to his command he does not 
turn — 

The honoured one, Mullil, changeth not his utterance.’ 
Troubling the waters, he caught the fish, he 
snared the birds, he sent ‘the son of the plain* 
up to the mountain, and he sent ‘the son of the 
mountain ’ down to the plain, etc. : 

‘ O lord of the land, heart-remote Mullil, how long will thine 
heart not be appeased ? 

Father Mullil, who regardest, how long will thine eye not pity f 
Thou who coverest thine head with a garment, how long? 
Who sinkest thy chin (lit. ‘ neck ’) to thy bosom, how long?l 
Who closest thine heart like a reed, how long? 

Honoured one, who placest thy fingers in thine cars, how 
long?’ 

A kind of litany closes this long and interesting 
enumeration of ‘ the older Bel’s’ inattention to the 
world created under his auspices. It contains much 
hidden teaching of the Babylonian priesthood. 

Before the rise of Merodach, the worship of 
Enlil was probably more favoured in Babylonia 
than that of almost any other god except j£a, and 
the importance of Niner, which was originally 
his city (before the adoption of Ninip as patron), 
always maintained Enul’s supremacy. This is 
shown by the descriptive hymn published in PSBA, 
March 1911, p. SSfil After describing the district 
wherein the temple of Enlil and his spouse Ninlil 
lay, the text continues as follows ; 

‘ The god fixing the fate of (? everything^ 

Oauseth Enlil to be taken to the reception-hall. 

Enlil, may the sodomite (?) go forth from the city ; 
Nu-naranir,2 may the sodomite (7) go forth from the city — 

0 Enlil, lor the fate which thou hast decided ; 

O Nu-uamnir, for the fate which thou hast decided. 

Enlil cometh, Ninlil desoendeth— 

Nu-naranir cometh — the king. 

Enlil calleth to the man of the great gate : 

“Man of the great gate, man of the look— 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy lock — 

Th 3 ’ lady Ninlil cometh 1 
If (anyone) ask thee for my name. 

Thou Shalt not reveal to him my place.” 

Enlil oalleth to the man of the great gate : 

“ Man of the great gate, man of the lock — 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy look— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh — 

The handmaid who is so bright, so shiningl 
Let none woo her, let none kiss her — 

Ninlil BO bright, so shining 1 " 

Enlil, the bright, the lair, will pronounce the decisira.’ ^ 
In contradistinction to the ‘ heart-remote Enlil 
or ‘ older Bel ’ is his younger representative, Bel- 
Merodach, ‘the merciful one,’ who, later, took 
Enlil’s place. The hymns to Merodach are natur- 
ally, from the attributes of that deity, among the 
most interesting : 

‘ The merciful one among the gods, _ 

The merciful one who loveth to vivify the dead — 

Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 

King of B.abyIoD, lord of B-sagila,^ 

King of E-zida, lord of E-malj-tila, 

Heaven and earth ore thine ; 

Even as heaven and earth are thine. 

The incantation of life is thine, 

The philtre of life is thine, 

1 Of. 1 K 18=7. 

s Probably another name (or title) of EnUh 
s The temple of Bel there. 


Mu-araga-gft-abml is thine, 

Mankind, the people of the black head ; 

The Uving creatures, ns many as there are, which bear a name 
In the land ; ° 

The four regions, as many as there are ; 

The Nun-galene, which are the host of heaven and earth aa 
many as there are, ' 

To thee do they (turn) their ear.’ 

More popular than other deities of the Bab. 
pantheon were in all probability Tammuz and 
Istar, whose worship goes back to the fourth 
millennium B,c. Hymns to them are generally 
composed in dialectic Sumerian, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively late date. As examples of Semitic 
Babylonian hymns to these deities will he found 
farther on, an extract from the exceedingly well- 
preserved bilingual hymn to litaar, excavated by 
George Smith, is given here : 

‘The light of heaven, which dawneth like fire in the land, 
art thou. 

Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode ; 

She who, like the earth, statelj- advanceth, art thou. 

As for thee, a path of righteousness blesseth thee.* 

The goddess then answers : 

’ Twin sister of the sun, the adornment ot the heavens, 

To produce the omens I exist— in perfection I exist; 

To produce the omens for my father Sin I exist— in perfection 
I exist ; 

To produce the omens tor my brother the Sun I exist— in 
perfection I exist,’ etc. 

Though daughter of Ann, the god of the 
heavens, Istar is here called daughter of Sin or 
Nannar, the Moon-god, probably because, like the 
moon, the planet shows phases. She was regarded 
as the sums sister because she accompanied him 
on his course, sometimes at his rising, at other 
times at his setting. 

One of the gods of war and also god of pestilence 
— ^Nergal, patron-deity of Cuthah— was worshipped 
as one of the sons of Enlil, the great divinity 
who, as the author of the story of the Flood in- 
forms us, desired to destroy mankind to prevent 
them from increasing too quickly on the earth. 
Notwithstanding Nergal’s unsparing nature, hymns 
were addressed to him, and he was glorified therein 
with every confidence that harm would not over- 
take the Babylonians at his hands, but would befall 
their enemies : 

‘let me glorify the hero of the gods, the powerful, the 
brilliant one, the son ot Enlil ; 

Vrra (i.e. Nerga)) let me gloiify, the hero of the gods, the 
powerful, the brilliant one, the son ot Enlil ; 

The beloved of Enlil, the supreme leader, the avenger of his 
father : 

The offspring of the lady of the gods, the great queen, the 
son of the king, who trusts in hie might ; 

The clever one of the gods, the sublime oracle-pnest, the 
great hero, the trust of Enlil.' 

He is, after this, addressed as the one who over- 
comes evil devils and fates, the evil and powerful 
foe, subduing the evil gods, and loving the saving 
of life. BSl-rgmanni, who seems to be mentioned 
as the composer of the hymn, asks for the god’s 
favour upon the city of Marad, where the god was 
worshipped; and for the saving of his own life, 
which was threatened by some hostile fate. An- 
other noteworthy Sumerian hymn addressed tc 
Nergal is in the form of verses chanted by the 
priest, and repeated by the people, as follows ; 

Priest : 'His bright image (?) overshadoweth the demons right 
and left.’ 

People: * His bright image,’ etc. , , 

Priest: 'The long arm whose hIow(f.e. disease and pestilence) 
is invisible, the eril one with his arm (he smitcthj. 

People : ‘ Nergal, the long arm,' etc. 

This text, which is very mutilated, was of con- 
siderable length when complete, and is important 
not only on account of its form and the words used, 
but also because of the light which it sheds upon 
the Babylonian conceptions of this_ deity. 

Another Sumerian hymn (WAI iv. pi. 26, no. 8, 
and 27, no. 3), regarded as being in the form ot a 

1 ’The holy incantation, the word (fmmXthe Abyss,’ so 
because communicated to Merodach by Ea, king of the Abyei 
and lord of wisdom 
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dialogue, differs widely from the above. To what 
god it is addressed, however, is uncertain : 

Priest : * In [affliction] ol heart, in evil weeping, in sighing 
he sits : 

In bitter crying, affliction of heart. 

In evil weeping, in evil sighing. 

He moans like a dove, in anguish night and day. 

To his merciful god he lows like a wild cow — 

Bitter sighing he constantly makes. 

To his god in supplication he has bowed down his face ; 

He weeps, crying out without ceasing.’ 

Penitent : ‘ I will tell my deed — m 3 ’ unspeakable deed ! 

1 will repeat my word— my unspeakable word 1 ' 

(These lines are repeated, after which the text is broken 
away.) 

From the other inscriptions of a similar kind, it 
would seem that the gods of Babylonia loved to 
hear the confessions of their worshippers, which, 
composed in poetical form, were regarded as having 
weight with them to the penitent’s advantage (cf. 
also art. Confession [ Assy r. -Bab.], vol. iiL pp. 
825-827). 

The above extracts show the nature of the 
Snmero-Babylonian hymns, composed, apparently, 
in that ancient idiom, and generally, on the tablets 
which have preserved them to us, provided with a 
Semitic (Assyro-Babylonian) tranSation. Those 
composed in the Semitic Babylonian (Assyrian) 
idiom only were modelled, to a certain extent, 
upon the Sumerian hymns, but, naturally, as the 
language is a widely differing one, the poetical 
form departs from that of the old writers of Sumer. 
The personal and prepositional infixes of the 
Sumerian verb, and the use of post-positions in- 
stead of prepositions, account for such differences 
as are noticeable. 

As far as can be judged, the diction of Semitic 
Babylonian poetry is more regular, and, therefore, 
has an appearance of greater dignity. Each half- 
verse has four principal accents, as a rule, though 
this is by no means without exceptions. The 
follo3ving 3vill give an idea of the nature of the 
Semitic compositions : 

' Thou, IStar, whose spouse is Tammuz, 

Daughter of Sin, the heroine traversing the land. 

She who loveth reproduction, she who loveth all men art thou. 
I have given to thee thy great gift — 

A vulva of lapls-lazull, a multi of gold, the adornment of thy 
^vinity. 

To Tammuz, thy spouse, take my pledge- 

liny Tammuz, thy spouse, take away mine indisposition.’ 

After this the suppliant addressed Tammuz him- 
self : 

* Tammuz, the lord, shepherd of Anu, son of Ea art thou ; 
Spouse of IStar the bride, ruler of the land ; 

Clothed with the scarf 0, bearing the stall ; 

Producer of all things, lord of the fold ; 

Eater ol pure (food), the nshoake ; i 
Drinker of water from the sacred skins,’ etc. 

In certain of the Semitic compositions a simi- 
larity with the Hebrew psalms has been pointed 
out. The following is from a tablet of this nature : 
‘ God, my lord, maker of my name ; 

Keeper of my life ,2 causing my seed 3 to be : 

My angry * god, may thine heart be appeased ; 

My TOathful goddess, be at peace with me. 

Who knoweth, my god, thy seat! 

Thine holy dwelling-place, thine abode, have I never seen.a 

As for ill-luck (?), let (it) pass from me — 

Let me be preserved with thee. 

Allot to me then the lot of life ; 

Let my days bo long— grant (me) life .’ 6 
Among the most noteworthy texts of the nature 
of hymns may be mentioned also those which 
accompanied the new-year ceremonies in honour 
of Merodaeh. The lines are couplets, the first 
of each being dialectic Sumerian, and the other 
Semitic Babylonian. Though the second is re- 
garded as a translation of the first, this is only 
exceptionally the case. One of the couplets reads : 

* Celestial king of men, celestial lung who bestoweth ; 
Lord of kings, bestower of gifts,’ 

1 So Zimmem ; a cake baked in the ashes Is apparently in- 
tended. 

- Of. Ps 669. 3 Pb 8938. 4 Pa 711 . 

6 Cf. Job 117 8733. 6 Pa 214. 


and every other line at most merely reflects the 
sense of that preceding. 

Among the royal hymns are compositions con- 
taining the names of Nebuchadrezzar i. of Babylon 
(about 1200 B.C.), Sargon of Assyria, Esarhaddon, 
and Assurbanipal. The name of the last occurs 
in a dialectic bilingual psalm. A hymn contain- 
ing the name of Nebuchadrezzar is an acrostic 
upon the name of the god Nebo. 

LtTERATnRE. — Further examples will bc found in A. H. Sayce, 
Origin and Growth of Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), London, 
1891, p. 149 fl. ; H. Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to 
theOod Nin-ip(=Bab, Exp. of the University of Pennsylvania, 
vol. xxix. pt. 1), Philadelphia, 1911; PSBA, 1900, pp. 203 S., 
270 If. ; 1908, pp. 63 ff., 77 £f. ; 1909, pp. 37, 57 ff. ; 1911, p. 77 ff. ; 
and the works mentioned In art. Babtloxianb and Absteianb, 
vol. ii. p. 319, section (d). T. G. PINCHES. 

HYMNS (Buddhist). — The word ‘ hymn’ is am- 
biguous. It has been defined as a ‘ song of praise,’ 
a ‘ religions ode,' a ‘ sacred lyric,’ a ‘ poem in 
stanzas ■written to be sung in congregational ser- 
vice.’ In tlie last of these various senses the 
Buddhists, who have neither churches nor chapels, 
neither congregations nor services, have conse- 
quently no hymns. In the other senses there are 
quite a number of hymns scattered throughout the 
longer prose books in the canon ; and in the sup- 
plementary Nikaya we have twelve anthologies, 
mostly short, of religious poems of different kinds. 
These are collected in the anthologies either accord- 
ing to subject (as in the Vimana and Feta Vatthus) 
or according to the kind of composition (as in the 
Uddnas and the lii-vtiUakas). 

An example or two will make this clear. In the 
Sufta Nipata, undoubtedly containing some of the 
veiy oldest of these hymns, we have seventy-one 
lyrics of an average length of sixteen stanzas each, 
'these are arranged in five cantos (each of which 
existed as a separate booklet before they were 
brought together in one book),' and in them the 
arrangement and order of the lyrics have little or 
no reference to the subjects or which the lyrics 
treat. Quite the opposite form of arrangement is 
found in the well-known Dhammapada, where all 
the verses are arranged according to subjects — such 
as Earnestness, Thought, Wisdom, Foolishness, the 
Path, Craving, Happiness, and so on. The title 
means ‘Verselets of the Norm’ — that is, of the 
Dhamma. This word is often rendered ‘ religion ’ ; 
but the idea is not the same, and the word ‘ religion ’ 
is not found outside the European languages. More 
than half of these ‘Verselets of the Norm’ have 
been traced back to the extant canonical books.® 
The rest were verses current in the community at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism ; and some of 
them m.ay even be pre-Buddhistic, belonging to 
the stock of moral sayings handed doivn in verse 
among the general body of Indians interested in 
such questions. This will, however, always remain 
doubtful, as no verse has as yet been traced in pre- 
Buddhistic literature. W e can only say for certain 
that quite a number of the verses are reproduced, 
in either identical or closely similar words, in the 
various sectarian books of later speculation. Wo 
cannot be sure that these verses were not first 
composed among the Buddhists. 

■rhe fact is (though it has not been noticed any- 
where in the voluminous literature on the Dham- 
mapada) that the ‘ Verselets of the Norm ’ deal for 
the most part with the lower morality of the un- 
converted man — that is, with Che ethics more or 
less common to all the higher religions. This 
may explain the great vogue that this anthology 

1 See, on the gron’th of the Suita Nipdta, Ehya D.'ivirfs, 
Buddhist India?, London, 1903, pp. 177-180. The Pali work 
has been translated by V. Fausboll (SBE, vol. x.3 [ISOS]), and a 
second edition of the text by D. Anderson appears in the PT3 
for 1913. 

3 For the details see Ehys Davids, JBAS, 1900, p. 669 ff. 
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has had in Eurojpe.^ Most of its verses were easily 
understood. They had none of the strangeness 
and difficulty of those dealing with the ethics of 
the Path. So also in India. When the Buddhists 
began to write in Sanskrit, they imitated the 
Dhammapada, changing the title, however, omit- 
ting the difficult verses, and adding others. This 
new anthology, the Udanavarga, became veiy 
popular, "was current in different recensions, and 
was translated into both Chinese and Tibetan.^ 

The fate of the Sutta Nipdta has been exactly 
the opposite. It is concerned mostly with the 
higher ethics of the Path, and in both form and 
matter its hymns come much nearer to Christian 
hymns than do the ‘ Verselets of the Norm.’ But 
it is scarcely read in Europe except by Pali philo- 
logists, and except for three ballads which it con- 
tains. In India it did not survive the decline of 
Pali, and it has not been translated into Tibetan 
or Chinese.* 

In early times in N. India such hymns or verses 
were intoned or chanted either for edification or 
for propaganda. _ In the 7th cent, of our era I-Tsing 
gives an interesting account of the manner in which, 
in his day, the Sanskrit hymns then current were 
used as processionals, either round a monument to 
some religious leader or through the halls of the 
great Buddhist monastery at Nalanda.* 

The bhikkjms in Ceylon now chant certain of the 
above-mentioned Pali hymns in a kind of visitation 
of the sick — a ceremony called Parittd, instituted 
as a protest against the charms used by those of 
the peasantry ivho are still pagans at heart.® It 
is not known when or under what authority this 
custom was introduced, or to what extent it has 
been adopted. 

IiiTERATCRE. — M. Winternitz, Gesch. der indischen Littera- 
iur, Leipziff, 1905 fl., ii. 60-134, fives a detailed account, with 
e-xomples of all the early Buddhist anthologies. An earlier 
account is in Rhys Davids, Buddhism : its Hist, and Lit., 
London, 1896. T. W. EHVS DAVIDS. 

HYMNS (Celtic). — Apart from scanty notices 
in classical authors, documentary information re- 

f arding the continental Celts is lacking, and we 
ave no relics of their sacred chants or poetic in- 
vocations or hymns. Cassar writes that those who 
went for instruction to the Druids ‘are said to 
learn there a great number of verses’ (de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 14) ; and there can he little doubt that 
many, if not all, of these were of a religious or 
magical character — runes, poetic invocations and 
incantations, and hymns. The prayers which ac- 
companied sacrificial rites or were used in invoca- 
tions and the like were perhaps couched in formul® 
of verse like the Bonian carmina. Tliis is certain 
so far as the battle-chants are concerned. These, 
as well as the loud war-cries, are referred to by 
several ivriters, and are called canitis, or tfidr/ dz-«- 
XyriKTj. These ritual battle-chants were accom- 
panied by a dance, as well as by the waving of 
weapons and shields, and by measured noises— the 
clashing of the weapons, etc. {cf. Livy, xxi. 28, 
xxxviii. 17 ; Dio Cassius, Ixii. 12 ; Appian, Celtica, 
8), In single comhats, warriors ohanteA or de- 
claimed as they advanced on their opponent (Sil. 
rtal. iv. 278-280, Livy, vii.)_. After a victory an 
exultant chant was sung (Livy, x. 26. 11, ovantes 
moris sui carmine ; cf. xxiii. 24). These warrior- 
chants were composed by bards, and doubtless in- 
cluded both invocations of the war-gods and the 

1 The translations into European languages are specified by 
M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii. 63. 

2 Sylvain Levy, in JA., 1913, has compared in detail one 
chapter of this with the corresponding chapter of the Daam- 

*”s^hat is as a whole ; see Anesaki, in J PTS, 1906, -p- 60. 

* I-Tsing, Seccrd of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 

^^^See’sf C.' Childers, Palt-Eng. Dictionary, London, 1872-76, 


recital of ancestral deeds ; and they may have 
been a kind of spell ensuring the help of the gods. 
Ohante were likewise sung by the ‘ priestesses ’ of 
Sena for the purpose of raising storms (Mela, iii. 6). 

Such hymns were used also by the Irish Celts 
(cf. Celts, voI. iii. p. 298®). A curious archaic 
chant, preserved in the Book of Leinster, is said 
to have been sung by Araairgen, the poet of the 
Mnesians, as they approached Ireland, and by its 
means the magical oangers raised against them 
were overcome. It is an invocation of Nature or 
of the natural sceneiy and products of Ireland, 
and was evidently a ritual chant used in times of 
danger. The folioiving represents the translation 
given by H. d’Arbois de Jubainville \Cours de litt. 
celt., Paris, 1883-1902, ii. 250 ; Book of Leinster, 
12, 2 ; cf. the gloss on these lines cited by E. O’Curry, 
Manners andCiistoms of the Ancient Irish, London, 
1873, ii. 190) : 

‘I invoke the land of Ireland t 
Shining, shining sea ! 

Fertile, fertile hilll 
Wooded valley I 

Abundant river, abundant in waters 1 

Pish-abounding lake 1 

Fish-abounding sea 1 

Fertile earth 1 

Irruption of fish I 

Fish there ! 

Bird under wave 1 
Great fish ! 

Irruption of fish ! 

Fish-abounding sea 1 ’ 

Such archaic fonuulte, unrhymed and allitera- 
tive, which have parallels in savage ritual, may 
have been in common use. There is a similar one 
in the words spoken after the destruction of Da 
Derga's hostel, oy MacCeoht on his finding water. 
He bathes in it and sings {BCel xxii. [I901J 400) ; 
‘Cold fountain, 

Surface of strand, 

Sea of lake, 

Water of Gara; stream of river; 

High spring well : cold fountain.’ 

At a still later period there is a trace of hymn- 
invocations in Highland folk -custom in Leavis. 
A man waded knee-deep into the sea and poured 
out an offering of ale or gruel into the waters, 
chanting : 

‘ O god of the sea, 

Put weed in the drawing wave 
To enrich the ground, 

To shower on us food.’ 

Those on siiore took up the strain in chorus, 
their voices mingling with the noise of the waves 
(A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 
1900, i. 163 ; cf. M. Martin, Descr. of the JV. Isles 
of Scotland-, London, 1716, p. 28). In Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Brittany many charms 
still survive and are sung or chanted in connexion 
with magical rites, usually for healing, or as in- 
vocations for a variety of purposes. In these, 
names of the Persons of the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and the saints have taken the place of those of 
older divinities (for these see ChaeMS AND Am0- 
LETS [Celtic] and reff. there mven). Scanty m 
these data are, they prove sufficiently that the 
pagan Celts must nave had a large number of 
hymns, chants, and the like in common use. 
Literature.— C. JuUian, Recherehes sttr la religion gauloise, 
Bordeaux, 1903 ; J. A. MacCuUoch, Religion of the .dnMni 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. J. A. MACCDLLOCH. 

HYMNS (Chinese).— It must be premised that 
idolatry is not social in its service m the way in 
which Christianity is. The worshippers do not 
gather together in a congregation to hymn tiic 
praises of the gods, nor is smging 
toose who go into the temples to 
solitary petitions and prostrate themselves before 

the images. . i _ 

In ancestor-worship, is an^apjnoadi,^ to^a 
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clan, and the nse in such worship of an ode or 
hymn of OTaise is not entirely unknown. The Ski 
King (or Book of Poetry) contains among odes and 
folk-songs some hymns or sacred songs of filial piety, 
which were in nse in ancient times in the worship of 
ancestors. The following is one used at one of the 
services and addressed to the progenitor from 
whom the kings of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 
B.C.) traced their origin : 

‘ 0, thou accomplished {^eat H&iu-chi, 

To thee alone ’twas given 

To be, by what we owe to thee, 

The correlate ol Heaven. 

On all who dwell within oar land 
Grain-food didst thou bestow : 

Tis to thy wonder-working hand 
This gracious boon we owe. 

God had the wheat and barley meant 
To nourish all mankind. 

None would have fathomed his intent 
But for thy guiding mind. 

Man’s social duties thou didst show 
To every tribe and state : 

From thee the social virtues flow, 

That stamp our land “ The Great.” * i 
A hymn in honour of his ancestors was sung 
before the Emperor of China when he performed 
ancestor-worship. It was divided into three parts, 
and was begun when His majesty stood before the 
table or altar on which were placed the representa- 
tions of his ancestors. The second part was sung 
while he performed the kow-tow ; and, after the 
offerings had all been made, the third part followed, 
during which the spirits of the ancestors were 
supposed to return to heaven. The hymn was 
accompanied by music of a slow and solemn nature, 
played on a number of instomeuts. ^ The solem- 
nity and pomp of the occasion were increased by 
grave men who postured, and by their motions and 
attitudes expressed the feelings which the Emperor 
should evince at such a time, while the singers also 
expressed in the words of the hymn the sentiments 
that should actuate him. The first stanza of the 
second part was as follows : 

‘To you I own my all, os 1 willingly confess. 

Your body is the source of this body I possess. 

The breath 1 breathe it comes from you. 

From you the strength to dare and do. 

When my deep gratitude I wish to make appear 
And prompted by high duty devoutly I draw nigh, 

I rejoice, Paternal Spirit, that you are present here, 
Descending to greet me from your glorious home on high.’ 2 
In the worship of Confucius — a State-worship 
performed at stated times by high officials of 
government— a stanza adulatory of the Sage was 
chanted by a chorus ; 

■ Confucius 1 Confucius 1 

Great indeed art thou, 0 Confucius. 

Before thee 
None like unto thee ; 

After thee 
None equal to thee. 

Confucius 1 Confucius 1 

Great indeed art thou, 0 Confucius.’3 
Hymns also are used in 'the worship of Heaven 
and Earth. In the Taoist canon there are several 
hymn-books containing hymns of aspiration and 
of repentance, and hymns to the ‘Three Pure 
Ones,’ as well as to other deities, such as ‘The 
Dipper,’ or ‘ Charles’s Wain,’ and certain other 
constellations and stars.'* In the Buddhist books 
used in worship there are also stanzas which are 
chanted with the rest of the ritual employed in the 
services. In both Taoist and Buddhist tracts 
short hymns of praise to deities are to be found. 

1 J. Leggo, Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 00 ; see also 
‘ Shi King,’ in Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, rv. 
I 7, rv. ii. 7 iv. iii. 2. 

2 Chinese Recorder, xv, {Sbanghai, 18841 61-64, and J. J. M. 
Amiot, ‘ Jldmoire sur la musiqua des Chinois,’ In Mimoires sur 
Us Chinois, vi. {Paris, 1779] 1 ff. 

s Q. G. Alexander, Confucius, the Great Teacher, London, 
1890, p. 297. 

4 L. Wieger, Le Canon taOiste, Paris, 1911, pp. 73, 169-lCO, 


The old rural processions in Greece and Rome, 
which were mixed with religious ideas, had a 
counterpart in the China of Confucius, and the 
Sage countenanced them.^ These ceremonies of 
No, as they were called, were somewhat of the 
nature of a play, and the processions were com- 
osed of singers. The performers at the present 
ay sing as they go round. The name now is 
Yang ko, ‘ raising a song,’ and a Buddhist priest 
in modern times forms one of the number.® 

The celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, 
in his account of funerals at the city of Kinsay 
(the modern Hang Chow), says that the mourners 
follow the corpse to the sound of music ‘ and sing- 
ing hymns to their idols,’ and that 
‘the instruments which they have caused to be played at 
his funeral and the idol hymns that have been chaunted shall 
also be produced again to welcome him in the next world ; and 
that the idols themselves will come to do him honour.’® 
LiTERXTnnE. — ^This is cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

HYMNS (Greek Christian). — The vast accumu- 
lation of Christian hymns in the Greek language 
falls, in respect of form, into three sections differ- 
ing ■widely in magnitude and importance. Thus 
we have (1) the prose hymns of Christian antiquity ; 
(2) Christian hymns in the ancient quantitative 
metres ; and (3) the new rhythmical compositions 
of Byzantine liymnody, the metre of which de- 
pends upon the enumeration of syllables and the 
stress accent. 

I. Prose hymns. — The first praise-book of Greek- 
speaking Christians was the Psalter in the LXX 
version. This was at an early period supplemented 
by an appendix containing other Biblical passages, 
nine of which, already brought together in the 
Codex Alexandrintis, form the group of so-called 
Songs, viz. (i.) and (ii.) the Songs of Moses (Ex 16^’^* 
and Dt 32^**®); (iii.) that of Hannah (1 S 2’*’®); 
(iv.) Habakkuk (Hab 3) ; (v.) Isaiah (Is 26®'®“’) ; 
(■vi.) Jonah (Jon 2®'^“); (vii.) and (viii.) the Three 
Holy Children (Dn 3®®'“ and 3«'» LXX [= Three 
8-M.»5-6i-]) . and (ix.) Mary and Zechariah (Lk 
6*-7»). Here we should note that the mode of 
rendering these Biblical lyrics was of decisive im- 
portance for the development of Greek hymnody 
in the centuries to follow : they were recited by a 
single person, while the congregation, or, as repre- 
senting it, the choir, simply responded at the end 
of every verse with a short refrain, the hypopsalma. 
Such hypopsalmata (a list of which, as used in 
Constantinople in the early Middle Ages, is still 
extant \DACL i. 3031 ff. ; cf. 2467 f.]) may be said 
to constitute the simplest form of Christian prose 
hymnody in the Greek language. 

Even in the 1st cent., however, we can trace the 

E reduction of new Christian hymns, for which the 
treek text of the ‘Psalms of David’ served as a 
model : and, as that text has no regular metrical 
structure, the imitations likewise were composed 
in prose form. Now and then we hear the echoes 
of such ‘ psalms and spiritual songs ’ in the Epistles 
of Paul and the Apocalypse (see Eph 5**, 1 Ti 1^' 
3« 6>«-, 2 Ti 2«-i®, Tit 3*'^, Ja [Julian, Diet, of 
Hymnol.-, London, 1907, p. 458'’]) ; and in the 2nd 
cent, we find a non-Christian writer, Pliny the 
Younger {Ep. x. 97), speaking of the ‘ carmen ’ in 
which — as an essential element of their worship — 
the Christians of Bithynia glorified ‘ Christ as their 
God secum invicem,’ t.c. probably, in some kind of 
antiphonal song. The statement of the heathen 
■writer strikingly recalls ‘the psalms and hymns 
written by the brethren from the beginning,’ which, 
on the testimony of a work against Artemon, 
quoted by Eusebius (EE V. xxviii. 5) as by an un- 
known writer of the early part of the Srd cent., 
r Lejrge, Chinese Classics, i. 97. 
a J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 2C9I. 
s Marco Polo, ed. H. Ynlea, I,ondon, 1874. ii. 174 f. 
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culling Him 

ixoa. The hymn •which was composed by Atheno- 
genes, who suffered martyrdom in the reim of 
Septimius Sererus (193-211), and to which St 
Basil appealed (de Spir. Sane. 29) in support of 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit, was probably one of 
those primitive prose hymns. An early Christian 
hymnal of this kind— the ‘Odes of Solomon’— 
fragments of Ayhich had long been known in a 
Coptic translation, has been recently re-discovered, 
almost complete, in a Syriac version. But whether 
the Gr. text upon which the two versions un- 
doubtedly rest was the original or was itself a 
translation from Hebrew ; whether these spirited 
lyrics are, as a whole, of Christian origin, or 
simply a Christian redaction of a Je-\nsb onginal ; 
whether they are Gnostic or Montanistic produc- 
tions or hymns of the Catholic Church— these 
questions are still in dispute, and may perhaps 
never find a definite answer. It may at all events 
be taken as a fact that a type of religious poetry 
designed to compete with the OT Psalter was 
zealously cultivated in Gnostic circles. Certain 
pieces in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas and 
Acts of John give us an idea of the nature of such 
heretical compositions, although in the case of those 
in the Acts of Thomas the Syriac text is probably 
the original. 

The favour enjoyed by such non-Biblical pieces 
among heretics naturally led the Church to make 
a stand against them and their use in Divine 
service. Tims Paul of Samosata, writing not 
later than A.D. 260-270, sought to justify the sup- 
pression of certain ‘ psalms ’ in praise of Christ, to 
which he objected on the ground that they were of 
q^uite recent origin (Bus. HH vn. xxx. 10). Never- 
theless, the Cht^ch of the 4th cent, still held in 
high rerard various prose hymns which were un- 
doubtedly a legacy from the pre-Constantinian 
period, and at least two of these maintain to the 
present day an important place in the Avorship of 
the Greek Church, (a) Tlie evening hymn sung 
at the close of vespers, the 4’wr l\ap6v, is attested 
c. 376 by St. Basil (loc. cit.) as a universally 
known part of Evening Prayer, the origin of which 
was altogether unknoAvn, (b) The corresponding 
morning hymn, the Adfa dy v^/crroti, Se^, called ‘the 
Great Doxology’ — an extended form of the original 
on which the Western ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’ is based 
— occurs in the group of hymns appended to the 
Codex Alexandrinm, and also in a more archaic 
redaction at the end of bk. vii, of the Apostolic 
Constitvtions. In the former place is found another 
evening hymn and a hymn-like grace before meat. 
Moreover, the Gr. original of a short hymn to 
which the Rule of St. Benedict (ed. Woelfflin, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 25. 20) gives a place in the monastic 
Morning Office of the Western Church is, at least, 
not of later origin than these, A relatively early 
origin must be assigned likewise to another prose 
text having the essential features of a hymn, viz. 
the ‘ Prologue,’ Avhich in the consecration of water 
at the Feast of Epiphany precedes the consecration 
prayer proper, and is a glorification of the day 
upon which Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 
akin to the Easter ‘ Exultet’ of the Roman liturgy. 

Of this there are, besides the Greek, a Sla'vic 
and a remarkably interesting Armenian version. 
Certain Gnostic features still adhering to it show 
that its composition Avas long prior to the days 
of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem (t 638), to whom 
it is ascribed, apparently without MS_ authority, 
in the printed edd. of the Gr. Euchologion. 

2. Hymns in classical metres. — ^Besides the 
prose hymns connected u'ith the Gr, version of the 
OT, Ave find also, from the 2nd cent., a Grseco- 
Christian hymnody employing the ancient poetic j 
forms. It is in accordance Avith the general posi- 


tion of Gnosticism in the religions sphere that it 
took the lead here, and guided the development 
along fresh lines. 

whether the ‘psalms* or ‘odes* of 
BMilides and a psalm-book of ilaroion or the Jfarcionttci 
attested by the Frafonentum Muratorianum belonged to the 
prose or the metrical tj-pe. But a hymn of the kaasenes and a 
specimen of the psalms of Valentinus, inserted by Hippolytusto 
his Philosophoumina (v. 10, vi. 32), both exhibit lo^adio an“ 
pasts, and thus, m spite of a certain irregularity of treatment 
show ind^itably that here the Gnostic hymnology studiousli’ 
followed the traditional forms of ancient lyrical composition. ’ 

In the sphere of Catholic Christianity the neAV 
^yle appears in the hymn to Christ Avith which 
Clement of Alexandria closes his Pcedagogus. 
Apart from its introductory lines, which are of 
very doubtful authenticity, this hymn is mani- 
festly composed in anapiests, and, as compared 
Avith the Gnostic surviA'als, exhibits an even more 
rtgid adherence to the Iuavs of classical metre, 
Avfiile its contents do not seem to preclude the 
possibility that compositions of the kind were 
actually used in the service of the Alexandrian 
churches about the beginning of the 3rd cent^. 
The further stages of a development Avhicb doubt- 
less begins at this point are certainly very obscure. 

_ The list of the works of Hippolytus inscribed upon his statue 
m the Lateral! makes mention of ‘ Odes. ’ We hear of an Egyp- 
tian bishop named Nepos as a prolific writer of psalms about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Dionysius of Alexandria, ap. 
Eusebius, HE vii. xxiv. 4), and of Hierakas, a rigorously dual- 
istio ascetic, likewise an Egyptian (c. 300), who wrote ‘psalms 
of a new kind’ (Epiphanius, adv. Bar. Ixvii. 3 [PG xlii. 176]) ; 
and we may assume that all these writers worked upon the 
lines of the development in question, although the historical 
data are not sufficient to substantiate the hjiiothesis. 

To the hymn of Clement, hoAvever, is closely 
allied in a formal Avay a fragment preserved in a 
papyrus of the Amherst Collection ; this also is in 
anapaestic metre, and dates probably from the 3rd 
rather than the 4fch centuiy. It has been described 
as a versified ethical catechism of early Christen- 
dom, although it might quite as fitly be regarded 
as a hymn forming part of fclie liturgy of initiation, 
and addressed to the neAvly baptized. By reason 
of the formal characteristics Avbich differentiate it 
from Clement’s hymn to Christ, it is of great in- 
terest in the development of Greek hymnody. 

Its anapaests, e.g., are constructed with as much regard to 
accent ns to quantity, and it thus marks the transition from 
the older metres of quantity to the newer metres of accent ; 
while its verses are linked together bj- the thrice-repeated 
artifice of the alphabetical acrostic, which was to form so 
prominent a feature in the rhythmical hymns of the Church. 

This artifice is also the connecting medium between toe 
strophes of a hymn — likewise in anapiestic measure — which 
purports to be sung by n soul entering after death into the en- 
joyment of etern.Al bliss, and the conolusion of which is found 
in a Berlin pap^uais. Above all, the acrostic forms the con- 
nective between the strophes of the ‘ psalm ' of the virgins 
n-itb which St. Methodius of Olympus (t c. 311) concludes his 
Symposion. The latter is perhaps not entirely unrelated to the 
ancient Parthenxa of Aleman and Pindar. Butin the expansive 
freedem of its iambic riij-thms it conforms not less closely to 
the accentual stj’le of rhythmical verse than does the anapasstic 
text of the Amherst papyrus, and in the ephymnion repeated 
after each ctrophe there appears tor the first time another 
feature which came to he of great importance for that kind 
of composition. We may, therefore, regard this production, 
which was in the first instance purely literary, as the represen' 
tative of really vital elements in contemporarj' liturgy- 
An altogether different type appears in the archaic 
Grteco-Christian Jyrics of the subsequent part of 
the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century. 
While it is explicitly said of the heresiarch Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodicea from A.D. 361, that he 
sought to Avm acceptance for his doctrines by com- 
posing short metrical lyrics intended for the use 
not only of the community in public worship, but 
also of individuals in their hours of AA’ork or re- 
creation (Soc. HE iii. 16), yet in general this type of 
lyric took a course which from the outset diverged 
AA’idely from the sphere of congregarional worshiji. 
This is true not only of the lost ‘ Odes _m AA'hich 
the younger Apollinaris (rather than his father) 
tried to emulate the art of Pindar, and of the 
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extant hexameter paraphrase of the Psalms -which 
hears his name ; it holds good equally of the hymn- 
like poems wliich are found in the rich and varied 
literary heritage of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, by 
far the most eminent representative of this school 
(t 389 or 390). As altogether subjective expressions 
of personal piety, these compositions of Gregory, 
■which in their learned perfection of form are closely 
akin to the Hellenistic poetry of the Ptolemaic 
period, cannot possibly be regarded as liturgical 
prayers uttered by a Christian assembly. Of the 
ten extant ‘ hymns ’ in the Doric dialect composed 
by the Neo-Platonic philosopher S 3 mesius, -who be- 
came bishop of Gyrene in 406 or 409, not more than 
five in all (nos. 5 and 7-10) belong to the Christian 
period of their author, and these, no less than the 
poems of Gregory, exhibit an individualistic spirit 
and a technical structure incompatible with their 
liturgical use. 

In the Byzantine period the classical metres sometimes 
empioyed in hymnody as in other kinds of poetry came to be 
reduced in effect to two, viz. the Anacreontic strophe and 
iambic trimeter. Hymns to saints are first found among the 
Anacreontics of St. Sophronius, in which the artistic devices 
and forms of the new rhythmical poetry appear in the linking 
together of the regular strophes by the alphabetical acrostic 
and the introduction of a stanza with a different metrical 
structure after every four strophes. As regards the poems 
which in their general style may be compared with the hymns 
of the Western ivriter Prudentius, there is, again, good reason 
to doubt whether they were ever actually used in the liturgy. 
Such liturgical use, on the other hand, is clearly implied by the 
note indicating the ecclesiastical tone to which the Anacreontic 
penitential hymn of a certain Syncellus Ellas was to be sung, 
and here, too, the strophes are connected by the alphabetical 
acrostic. The iambic trimeter was used by Georgius Pisides, 
deacon in the Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople in the 
reign of Heraclius (010-641), in an Easter hymn of 129 verses ; 
though it is certain that this work never held a place in the 
liturg}’. As regards a truly liturgical tj-pe of composition in 
rlH’tnmloal verse, we find that St, John of Damascus (cf. below, 
3 (6)) employed the ancient dramatic metre in his throe canons 
—for Christmas, Epiphany, and Pentecost, respectively— in 
■which the Initial letters of the iambic verses form on acrostic 
of two elegiac dlstichs. It is true that this artifice produced 
no imitations worthy of note, and it was left for a much later 
writer, llanuel Philes, in the first half of the 14th cent., to 
commit the barbarism of recasting in quantitative iambic tri- 
meters one of the noblest examples of accentual sacred song in 
the early period, the hymn Akathistos (cf. below, 3 (2)). 

3. Rhythmical hymnody. — The earliest examples 
of Grffico-Christian sacred poetry in a metrical form 
based upon the stress accent alone are found in two 
of the poems of St, Gregory of Nazianzus, ivhere 
they appear strangely out of keeping with their 
surroundings. One of them at least, an evening 
song adi-essed to Christ, is of the nature of a 
hymn. The fact which conditioned the develop- 
ment of the new type of hymnography was that 
Greek had in ever greater measure lost the quanti- 
tative distinction of its vowels. The development 
was prepared for by the artistic prose of tlie 
rhetoricians, and was in an equal_ degree influenced 
by the example of Christian Semitic poetry, which 
was accentual from the outset. Besides the aban- 
donment of quantitative metre, there vvere two 
artistic devices which had an important influence 
upon the new genre, viz. rhyme and the acrostic. 
The purely rhetorical use of rhyme emanated un- 
questionably from Greek prose, which in the hands 
of Christian preachers made use of it with increas- 
ing frequency, while the eiwloyment of the acrostic 
was based essentially on ^mitic models, though, 
as has already been noted, an occasional use of 
this artifice can be traced in the earlier poetic 
composition. Whether and to what extent, in 
addition to the influence of the ancient literary 
prose, that of ancient quantitative metre made it- 
self felt in the extraordinarily copious and artistic 
forms assumed by the new rh 3 rijhmical poetry must 
be left an open question. . , , , 

(1) The simplest type of rhythmical hymnody— 
a type to which the two merely tentative piecp in 
the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus form a direct 
link of transition — is found in a class of hymns 


■with lines of equal length, to which attention has 
been paid only in recent times. Of a group of 
primitive compositions of this type one example, 
found in a papyrus of the 6th or 7th cent., has pei- 
manently maintained a regular place in the ‘ Great 
Apodeipnon,’ the solemn compline for Lent in the 
Greek rite. The other components of the group 
must also have been actually intended for a place 
in the liturgy. One of them is a special^ form of 
Evensong for the twofold festival of the Birth and 
Baptism of Christ, still celebrated together on the 
6th of January (cf. artt. Christmas, Epiphany). 
Another begins with what are in reality the opening 
words of a hymn after communion, of which a piece 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. E, E. Warren, 
London, 1893-95, i. 32 v, Ad commonicare, _* Corpus 
domini accipimus ’) may he a Latin translation. All 
these ■were probably composed in the 5th century. 

To the same period belongs a song in adoration 
of the Cross on Good Eriday ■which is found only 
in MS liturgies of the Italian Basilians. Its rivo- 
line strophes, which already indicate the beginnings 
of a less simple metrical structure, are connected 
by means of the alphabetical acrostic, which it has 
in common with several other kindred poems (on 
the Mother of God, for Christmas, for the festival 
of the Presentation in the Temple). 

This form was resorted to at an early period in Greek imita- 
tions of the poetic meditations of St. Ephraim. Subsequently it 
was used only exceptionally and in unpretentious compositions 
of a wholly personal character ; as, e.g., in a fi/ivov trpoirnhrou 
BaaiKelov toC tetrmSTOu by Photius (t 891), and in a penitenrial 
hymn of the Emperor Leo vi.(886-912>^ompositionsin strophes, 
which exhibit alphabetical acrostics, and the accentual metre 
of which seeks to imitate the quantitative Anacreontic. 

(2) Dependence upon the Semitic poetry of Syria, 
of which St. Ephraim (t 373) was the chief repre- 
sentative in Nisibis and Edessa, appears in the 
principal form of ancient Byzantine hymnody, viz. 
the kontahion. Here the Eastern Aramaic class 
of sdgUhd was of fundamental importance, thongh 
this, again, in its characteristic features can be 
fully understood only as a product of Hellenistic 
influence. Its fructifying effects upon the work of 
Greek hymn-writers, according to a recent theory, 
were to a great extent mediated by Greek preachers. 
The use of the (originally alphabetical) acrostic, an 
introductory stanza of a different metrical struc- 
ture, the refrain, or (phymnion, sung by a choir, 
which, breaking in upon the solo pa^, bound to- 
gether the procemion or kukulion and the ordinary 
strophes, or oikoi (‘ houses ’), and a highly dramatic 
treatment of the subject — such were the features 
borrowed from Syrian hymnody. The rhetorical 
splendour of the diction, and an artistic structure 
oil line and stanza which was intimately related to 
the melody and did not need to fear comparison 
with the most elaborate metrical examples of 
ancient choral lyric poetry, were contributions of 
the Greek genius. Of Greek origin likeudse were 
those forms of the acrostic which, instead of bein!»^ 
alphabetical, give the name of the -writer, or th“ 
theme, or the liturgical purpose of the piece-^ 
forms which, it is true, are found also in the 
Garmina Nisihena of Ephraim. 

If tbo Virgin^ Fsatm of Methodius may be re^rded a- i 
transitional form between the hymns imitative of andent 
and the kontakion, there are other two early compo'irions vrv '31 
show how the new mode was related to the prose hvmn. 
are (o) a purely prose hymn which is found, almost intae- 
6th cent p.ipyras in the John Rylands Library, and 
itaalplmbeticaJ acrostic and its short ephgmnUm 
oci) exhibits two essential features of the kontakion - iZi ni" 
complete tonfafcfon for Good Friday, ^ 

the prose form for accentual metre only in 
whiih, like a related poem for Palm 

only in the Italo-Qreek liturgy. The Good FTidir ^ 

of Interest also as regards its theme, bebig th^ 
of a lanientaUon supposed to be spoken bi^he snfferi?^ ' 

after the style of the Western improperia 

The new species of poetic composition is fir--* 
met with in its ful maturity in a ^ries of h-vmn^ 
and fragments of hymns which, like the 
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examples just specified, are anonymous. The 
oldest instance is probably a kontaldon on the first 
man, showing simple four-line strophes and the 
alphabetical acrostic. A lamentation of Adam for 
ttie loss of Paradise, as also a Icontahion (dating 
from before 553} on the ‘ holy fathers ’ of the earliest 
councils, and a fragment of another on Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephath, deserve mention as 
compositions of singular vigour and beauty. If 
Cynacus, the -(vriter of a hymn on the raising of 
Lazarus, conld with confidence be identified with 
the Palestinian ascetic of the same name who, on 
the testimony of his biographer, Cyril of Scythopolis 
iAS, Sept. viii. [1865] 151), acted as choirmaster 
{Kavovdpxvs) in the Laura of St. Chariton for thirty- 
one years {from 488), we should have to regard him 
as the earliest writer of kontalcia known to ns by 
name. But the unrivalled master in this kind of 


composition was Eomanus, the deacon, who in the 
centuries following was revered as a saint and dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of ‘ the Melodist.’ 

Bomanus, bom at Eraesa of Jewish parents, removed from 
Beirut, where he had laboured In the Church of the Besurrec- 
tion, to Constantinople in the reign of the Emperor Anastasins 
(491-B18), probably towards its close, and filled the magnificent 
churches of Justinian's day with the music of his hymns. His 
sacred poems, according’ to a notice that is probably legendary, 
numbered nearly one thousand. Some eighty pieces hearing 
his name have survived, though witli a legacy of authentic 
productions of undeniable merit tradition has mingled much 
thatisapuriousandinferior. The poets Dometiusand Anastasius 
may be regarded as nearly contemporary with Eomanus. Of 
the anonymous compositions of his time the most outstanding 
is the festal hymn for the second dedication of the Hagia Sophia 
of Justinian (662). 

In thisfirst and golden age of Byzantine hymnody, 
however, as in later times, it was not customary to 
create a new form of strophe and a corresponding 
melody for each fresh composition. On the con- 
trary, the metre and melody of older pieces were 
freq[uently adopted. The typical strophe used as 
the pattern either of the kukulion or of the oikoi of 
a later song was called its heirmos (‘series’). 

The heirmos reproduced in tlie oikoi of the so- 
called hymn Akathistos had already been used by 
Eomanus, and the nucleus of that hymn must 
therefore have been composed as early as the 6th 
cent., and probably in the first third of it. Tradi- 
tion assigns the highly esteemed Song in honour 
of Mary variously to Eomanus himself and to a 
considerably later witer, Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (t 638), while Georgius Pisides and 
even as late a ■writer as Photius have also been 
credited with its authorship. 

Originally a kontabion on th# Annunoiation, this profiucHon 
of the 6th cent, seems to have been subsequently transformed 
by the addition of a new kukulion into a song of thanksgiving 
addressed to the Most Blessed Virgin by the city of Con- 
stantinople for deliverance in the stress of war, and in all 
probability the change was made at the time when the city ■was 
threatened by the Avars in 626. It was at that period also that 
twelve of its twenty-four strophes were finished with doxologies j 
beginning ■with the word — ascriptions which form a signal i 

contrast w the short ephymnion of a simple Alleluia at the end 
of the other twelve, and give a peculiar stamp to the whole. 

In its enlarged form the hymn Akotkistos was 
occasionally imitated, as in a lyric on St. SahM 
the Younger by a melodist named Orestes, and in 
others on the Falling Asleep of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and on the Holy_ Cross by ■unknovra 
authors. Even in later centuries, indeed, certam 
writers added not a little to the store of kontakia 
in the Greek Church. Writers whose compositions 
belong in the main to another and a later poetac 
^pe, such as Theodoras Studites and Joseph the 
Hymnographer (ef. below, (5)), cultivated also the 
older form. But in genuine poetic qualities the 
productions of the later period, destitute as they 
are, above all, of dramatic power, are far infenor 
to those of the 6th century. Then from the 10th 
cent, the kontakion itself lost the place which it 
had hitherto held in the liturgy. 

The book known ns the Tropologion, fn which the oi 

this class were collected, /ell more and more into oblmon. 


of the older hymns, and at length-npart 
the feuSuiion^enerally but one, retained a permanent 
place in the daily office, and the poema composed for this office 
under the names of kontakum and aikos (or oftot) were Xre 
mitations of such mutilated survivals. The kontakion ol 
however, continued to be sung annually 
Emperor's festive board 
until the downfall of the Eastern Empire. The Akathistos Btul 
mrms the nucleus of a festival office dedicated to the Mother of 
God on the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent, and for the 
popular religious sentiment of the Orthodox East it takes the 
place fill^ conjointly by the Litany of Loreto, the rosarv. 
and the Te Deum in the Boman Catholic West. Finally, the 
impressive funeral kontakion of Anastasius— though in a much 
mutilated form— is used to the present day in the office for the 
burial of priests. 


(3) As compared with the kontaldon, which in 
the zenith of its vogue appears to have been called 
also the tropos, the term troparion, a diminutive 
of the latter word, signified a shorter form of what 
was essentially the same thing: it was a single 
strophe constructed generally of accented lines of 
various kinds, the part performed by the precentor 
being, at least originally, supplemented by an 
ephymnion sung by tlie congregation or the choir. 

We learn the nature of this species of sacred song in its 
earliest form from the troparia with which St. Auxentius, a 
prominent representative of Greek monaohism, enriched public 
worship in Bithynia and Constantinople in the first half of 
the 6th cent., and specimens of which have been preserved by 
bis contemporary' biographer Geoigius (Pff oxiv. 1412). They 
are artless pieces, composed of a few short lines of lyrical 
rhythmical prose, in which genuine piety finds homely though 
effective expression. Anthimus, a pupil of Auxentius, once a 
I court official, latterly a deacon and presbyter of the Church, 
and Timocles, his contemporary, who are said to have flourished 
e. 457, are named as the leading representatives of what was 
probably a more artistic type of troparion, although nothing 
survives that can he definitely ascribed to them. 

The rich developmentwhich this form of liturgical 
poetry likeivise speedily attained, more especially 
on the native soil of the kontakion, i.e. in Greek- 
weaking Syria, can still be seen in the so-called 
OctoSchos of Severus of Antioch— a complete hymn- 
hook, the groundwork of which was laid by that 
celebrated exponent of Monophysitism in the years 
512-518. This invaluable liturgical monument, 
lost in the original, is preserved in the revised 
form which Jacob of Edessa re-constructed in 675 
from the older Syriac translation executed by a 
bishop of Edessa named Paul. 

Its component pieces, S66 in number, are, without exception, 
lyrics ol a single strophe, and in their general structure are all 
to be classed as troparia, although they exhibit a special and 
characteristic feature in the fact that by far the larger number 
of them were meant to be sung in connexion with a verse from 
the Psalms. Manyofthem already show an affinity, in manifold 
forms of expression, with the numerous troparia found in the 
later liturgical books of the Greek rite. On the other hand, 
a group of its texts, meant for use in the celebration of the 
Eucharist and called proqjAon'iof, bear, in virtue of their arobaio 
style, a close resemblance to the troparia of Auxentius. 


Besides Severus, two contributors of special 
mportance are John bar Aphtdnyd (f 538), and 
rohn sumamed Psaltes,_hoth archimandrites in 
he monastery of Qen-nesrfi on the Euphrates. A 
erminus ad quem even for the latest poems in the 
iriginal collection is found in the date of Paul’s 
ranslation, which may he assigned to 619-629. 
Sl number of very short pieces seem to he of even 
arlier date than those of Severus. Two of the 
yrics in this S juiac hymn-book are definitely called 
Alexandrian.’ 

In point of (act the ancient Greek liturgy of Egypt also must 
ave had its own stock of troparia. To that must 1^ assi^eiL 
rst ot all, the residue of hymns for the Ee^ of Epip^ny 
1 a papyrus of the Archduke Kainer’s CoUeotiou— lyrira wmcb 
ome, probably overshooting the mark, would trace bacfc w 
be first halt of the 4th, it not even to the Srd centary. 
des ostraka and various papyrus ttapneots, the E^pOtm 
ionopbysite Church has preserved further roatenM of 
slue in this connexion. Thus tropana, deBnlMy 
I their original Greek and in a Saidio translation, are furaisj^ 
y fragments of the earlier MS liturpes of 
Imost indescribable state ol neglect In which toe Greek ^ 
t these fragments has been left points to the lapse of a <»n- 
derable interval between the 
lat of the surviving transcripts, 

d g^uctn is indicated by the face that efiTcral of them arc div5«<* 
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on the Trisagion In Its distinctively Monophysite expansion. 
These Egyptian texts may, therefore, be regarded as of con- 
temporary origin with those of the hymn-book of Severus. 

The rapidity tvith which the entire public worship 
of theGreek Orthodox Church came to be permeated 
by the troparion is shown by a very interesting 
account which two monks named Johannes and 
Sophronius have riven of a visit paid by them to 
Mt- Sinai, probably towards the close of the 6th 
cent. (Pitra, tTwri? eccl. GrcEC. hist, et man. i. 2205). 
Here they found an anchorite, Nilus by name, 
living in complete seclusion from the world, and 
adhering to a form of Church daily prayer which 
on principle he kept clear of the new-fangled em- 
bellishments of liturgical poetry. 

With his uncompromising devotion to antiquity, the writers 
contrast what, in its conjunction of troparia with the essentially 
Biblical elements of the Sunday Ollice, was for them ‘ the rule 
of the Oatholio and Apostolic Church.' According to that rule, 
they say, the Kvpie iK^Kpa(a, i.e. Pss 140. 141. 129 and 116 in 
vespers, and a selection from the nine Bihlical songs, vis. the 
7th, 8th, and, from the 0th, Lk 146-55 (the 'Magniflc-at' of the 
West), as also Pss 14S-160, called the Ainoi. in matins, were 
associated with a series of troparia. Each of the three parts 
into which the psalmody of matins preceding the rendering of 
the odes was divided was followed hy a hymn of the same class, 
called a kathisma, and in the rendering of the odes a corre- 
sponding piece, called a mesodion, marked a pause after the 
Srd and 6th odes. In vespers, finally, a troparion was conjoined 
with the evening h 3 Tnn i'iit i\ap6v, and in matins, another, 
specially commemorative of the Resurrection, was comhined 
with the Great Doxology. 

We shall meet with not a few of such elements 
of a poetic character in the final form of the Greek 
Office, and we may, therefore, safely assume that 
many of the compositions performing a like service 
in that office date from the 6th century. Although 
we have not the necessary external evidence from 
which to draw definite conclusions regarding such 
ancient works, yet tradition furnishes the date of 
certain very old troparia which hold to this day 
an honoured place in the Eucharistic liturgy of 
the Greek Church. We are told that the Emperor 
Justinian himself (527-565) was the author of the 
Christologically important troparion entitled '0 
povoyev^s 'Ti6s, which comes shortly before the Scrip- 
ture lessons. In the reign of his successor, Justin ll. 
(56^578), the ‘ Cherubic Hymn ’which accompanies 
the procession kno3vn as the ‘ Great Entrance ’ was 
inserted in the Byzantine Mass ; while other two 
pieces, the ToO Selwov cov tou pvariKov and the Styq- 
ciroj tra-aa jSporela, which are substituted for 
that hymn on Maundy Thursday and Easter Even 
respectively, are probably not of later origin. The 
introduction of a troparion to be sung after Com- 
munion (nXijptoS'^Ttij t6 trrdpa iipuiv) is assigned to 
the year 624, and of another (NOi' ol Swdpeis t&v 
oipavuv), which takes the place of the Cherubic 
Hymn in the Mass of the Pre-sanctified, to 645. 

(4) The early Antiochene troparia of Severus’s 
hymn-book, perhaps because they are essentially 
connected with verses from the Psalms, are assigned 
to a distinct class, the antiphon (Syr. ma'ntthd). 
On the testimony of the Western pilgrim Etheria, 
or Eucheria {Peregrinatio, xxiv. 6, xxvii., xxlx., 
xxxi. 5, XXXV., xxxrii., xl., xliii. 5, xlvii.), lyrics 
bearing that title, together with ‘hymns’ and 
‘ psalms,’ had already won an important place in 
the worship of the churches in Jerusalem towards 
the close of the 4th century. In the Greek liturgy 
of the following period a hymn formed of a Biblical 
passage and a Tiypopsalma rendered between the 
verses by two ditt’erent choirs alternately was re- 
garded as ‘ antiphonal.’ Here it was customary 
at first to render whole psalms in this way ; 
later, with increasing frequency, a few verses 
only were sung. The hypopsalma, again, in 
extending beyond the narrower limits of the 
formulce originally employed, developed first of 
all into a somewhat longer prose formula, as 
found, e.g., in the three antiphons at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic liturgy. Afterwards, how- 


ever, it became the practice to introduce a real 
troparion, of which either the whole or the con- 
cluding part was repeated between the verses of 
the Biblical passage ; characteristic examples of 
the latter method are retained to the present day 
in the vespers for Christmas and Epiphany. This 
unvarying repetition of a single troparion, how- 
ever, was at length superseded by a whole series 
of such pieces, each of which was sung but once by 
either of the choirs, and thus, when these troparia 
were welded into an integral whole either by an 
acrostic or by an ephymnion common to all, there 
arose a distinct artistic type of antiphon. 

It maj’ be assumed that the use of this form of choral art was 
not altogether infrequent at an earlier stage of liturgical de- 
velopment. An extant example is furnished by the third of the 
fifteen so-called antiphons of Good Frida.v, which an unreliable 
tradition ascribes to St. Cyril of Alexandria. Generallj', how- 
ever, what we find here in the early period is a combination of 
verses of psalms with troparia which have no definite inner link 
of connexion, and at the present day even the verses of psalms 
formerly so employed have disappeared, so that only the name 
of the antiphon now survives. 

The name * antiphon ' came also to be associated with the so- 
called anahathmoi, which had a recognized place in the matins of 
Sundays and important feast days, as also in the office of burial. 
The anabathmoi ate two series of poetical paraphrases of the 
beginning and middle of the Psalms of Degrees (119-130 and 132) 
in two troparia, to which was attached, as a sequel to the 
Lesser Doxology (A6fa IlaTpl xal Ylm, k.t.X.), a third troparion 
in praise of the Holy Spirit. It must be taken for granted that 
these very ancient forms likewise were originally intended to be 
used in an antiphonal rendering of the psalms in question. 

Finally, special significance seems at one time to 
have attached to an antiphonal rendering of Ps 118. 
That psalm, sung antiphonally in combination 
with a hypopsalma of very short formul®, has 
remained a regular feature of the burial service. 
In similar manner the stichera (seebelow, (6)), called 
from their opening words Al &yyo\iKal, which come 
before us as the work of liomanus, and which, 
divided into short groups, are used at the present 
day in the matins for the 20th-24th, 28th, and 30th 
of December for qtiite a different purpose— forming 
a peerless festal "nyinn on the Redeemer’s birth in 
the stable at Bethlehem — must originally have 
been the poetic investment of an eft'ective three- 
fold antiphon constructed with the aid of the same 
psalm. On the other hand, a lyric in its oivn way 
not less magnificent, though doubtless of much 
later date, is now combined with Ps 118 in a 
peculiar antiphonal rendering for the matins of 
Easter Even. 

These are the so-called enkomia — comprising a markedly 
poetical lament at the Saviour’s bier — ^which, surviving in vari- 
ous recensions, and bearing the names ol various writers, as, 
e.g., Qermanus, Michael Piles, an archimandrite called Ignatius, 
and o patriarch called Arsenius, perhaps go no further back 
than the 12th or 13th century. Similar enkomia were composed 
at a later date in honour of the Mother of God and John the 
Baptist, and — at least in the local form of worship prevalent in 
Jerusalem — a funeral hymn upon the former, an imitation of 
the enkomia of Easter Even, has permanently retained a place 
of importance as a special feature in the matins of the l&th of 
August. 

(5) The essential feature of the antiphon, i.e. 
the organic combination of troparia with a Biblical 
passage, appears also in the structure of the canon, 
which was the leading form of hymnody from the 
8th cent., and which from the 10th cent, super- 
seded the older kontakion in the liturgy. The 
canon, to speak more precisely, is a mode in which 
the singing of troparia is combined with all the 
Biblical songs recited in matins, the short and 
imvarying hypopsalma of an earlier day giving 
place to poetical strophes of considerable length and 
of the same metrical structure. The consistent 
application of this principle led necessarily to the 
composition of very long poems in nine parts, in 
each of which the number of strophes formed upon 
a particular model strophe as a heirmos corresponds 
to the number of verses in the associated Biblical 
song. A composition essentially of this kind is 
actually found in the so-called ‘ Great Canon,’ a 
penitential poem of two hundred and fifty troparia, 
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which, notwithstanding its rhetorical emhellish- 
ment and its wearisome difixiseness, is of a most 
impressive character, and is now recited annually 
on the Thursday of the fifth week in Lent, in 
exactly the same way as the hymn Akathistos two 
days later. 

Ite author was Andreas, archbishop of Crete (t 740), a native 
of Damascus, vfho, trained in the clerical circles of Palestine 
be^me in his youth secretary to the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and then lived in Constantinople for a considerable time pre- 
vious to his promotion to the archbishopric. He was a prolific 
writer, and in the tradition of the Eastern Church is actually 
regarded as the inventor of the new poetic form, to which was 
applied the name of ‘ Canon,’ hitherto given to the whole morn- 
ing ofiSce, or to its most important part, viz. the nine BibUca] 
oongs. 

Certain other compositions of Andreas, as, e.g., 
the canon on the Myrophori, sung on the second 
Sunday after Easter, and one of 180 trqparia on 
Simeon and Anna, approximate in length to the 
Great Canon. But, in general, the practical ne- 
cessity of limiting the duration of public worship 
soon led to the practice of attaching not more than 
three or four poetical strophes to each Biblical 
song. The same requirement led here, as in 
other parts of the office, gradually to the entire 
omission of what was originally the cardinal 
feature, i.e. the Biblical passages, or to their being 
restricted to a few verses. Thus the essentifQ 
nine sections of the poetic canon — to which the 
term ‘odes’ was henceforth specially applied — 
actually came to take the place of the very ele- 
ments wdth which they were once intended to be 
combined. A further departure from the earliest 
order is seen in the regular omission of the second 
ode of the lyrical group, the reason being that 
the second Biblical song had been preriouriy left j 
out of the actual recitation — from a superstitions 
dread, it was said, of uttering the imprecatory 
threats contained in it. Then, besides complete 
canons, diodia, triodia, and tetraodia were com- 
posed to be sung with groups of two, three, and 
four Biblical passages respectively. Of special 
importance are the triodia and tetraodia of the 
Lenten season, which owe their existence to the 
circumstance that during Lent one of the Biblical 
songs, i.-v., was recited on week-days from Mon- 
day to Friday, and nos. vi. and vii. on Saturday, 
these being followed each day by nos. viii. and ix. 
The term lieirmos, conformably to what was noted 
in the case of the kontaJcion, denotes here the 
model strophe which was in most cases borrowed 
from an older canon, and with which the troparia 
of each ode had to conform both in metre and in 
melody. 

The entire mass of compositions which follow the nonn intro- 
duced by Andreas of Crete comprises two strata differing in 
date and place of origrim The earlier stratum had its origin in 
the ancient Byzantine form of worship found in Jerusalem, aud 
embraces the lyrics of Passion Week, and of the chief festiv'alsof 
the Christian Year, and the morning canons of the eo-called 
Ocfotfchos, which contains the ordiDar 3 * Sunday offices arranged 
for the eight ecclesiastical tones. The birthplace of this group 
was the £&ura of St. Sabas in the Kedron V.alley, where, in the 
first half of the 8th cent., its standard forms took shape in the 
hands of St John of Damascus (t ante 764) and his adoptive 
brother Cosmas, sumamed the Hagiopolite, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Maluma, near Gaza, in 743. The later stratum 
was deposited in Constantinople, where the Stadion monastery, 
as a centre of sacred poetry, attained an eimnence correspond- 
ing to that of the Laura of St. Sabas. It was, above all, three of 
the most prominent residents of that monastery — ^Theodorus the 
Studite 0 S20), his younger brother Joseph, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, and Theopbanes, surnamed Oraptus, 
promoted to be metropolitan of Nicrea in 842 — who, during the 
Iconoclastic conflicts of the 9th cent., completed the work of 
their Palestine forerunners in composing canons for Iien^ for 
numerous Saints' Days, and for the festal offices arranged tor 
the eight ecclesiastical tones in the so-called Parrt&fetifce. John 
of Damascus and Cosmos the Hagiopolite had been pupils of a 
Sicilian named Cosmas, who is also said to have been a wntor of 
poetry, and was ransomed from slavery among the Arabs by the 
father of the former ; and afterwards another Joseph, a Sicman, 
like his fellow-countrj^man Methodius of Syracus, developed bis 
talent as a hyranographer in the capital of the EJastern Empire 
alongside of the three just mentioned. The poets Geomusof 
Nicomedia. Metrophanes, and Theodoras of Smyrna, with other 


the Stiidion— fta, e.g., Antonius, Arsenlus, 
Basiliiis, Gabnei, and Nicolaus— were all natives of the East, 

in the hands q! these and ol later writers the artistic t™e ol 
the canon, once it had become completely independent o( the 
nine Biblical songs, came to occupy an essentially diSerent 
position in the liturgy os a whole, being now employed in the 
most diverse parte of it. Thus, in the midnight office, on each 
of eight successive Sundaj-s, the psalms were superseded bv one 
of the eight canons on the Most Holy Trinity, two of which at 
feast were the work of Metrophanesi A canon occupies a centra! 
position in the various forms of the burial office, in the adminis- 
tration of Extreme Unction, and in the Frocking of Monks. 
When the land suffered from drought or earthquake, or was 
threatened with war or pestilence, the canon was the official 
form of Church prayer, and it was likewise used at the sick-hed 
and the death-bed. Of two canons thus employed, the one is 
worthy of note as the work of Andreas and the other ns being 
connected with the Western form of prayer called the eommen- 
Mtio animcc, and with the sepulchral paintings of ancient 
Christian art. In confession and in preparation lor Communion 
a canon was used for private devotion, and for a like purpose 
one on the Guardian Angels, composed about the middle of the 
llth cent, by Johannes ilauropus, bishop of Euchaita, was 
frequently employed. The ‘small’ and the ‘large’ irapiuAip 
TtKoi Kamret on the Mother of God— the former probably by a 
monk named Tlieosterictus, the latter by the Emperor Theodorus 
Ducas Lascaris (1254-58) — form the nuclei respectively of two 
votive offices of the Virgin. 

In real_ poetic merit, not only such productions 
of a relatively late period, but even the canons of 
the 8 th and 9th centuries, are far inferior to the 
classical creations of the writers of kontakia, though 
we cannot ignore the high achievement of works 
like the celebrated Easter canon of John of Damas- 
cus, or the Christmas canon of Cosmas. As regards 
its form, the canon borrowed from the kontakion 
the frequent device of linking its strophes together 
by the acrostic, which in some cases was, as before, 
simply alphabetical, and in others — where it was 
used to indicate the substance or purpose of the 
poem, often naming the author as well — was wont 
to take the form of a hexameter or an iambic tri- 
meter. The solitary attempt to apply the laws of 
classical metre to the composition of canons was 
noted above ( 2 ). 

( 6 ) In the final form of the Greek liturgy the 
canon is the central feature in what is called the 
akoluthia {‘sequence’) of a particular liturgical 
day or festival — a term which corresponds in a 
manner to the Western officium. But, besides the 
canon, numerous other compositions belonging to 
various classes of rhythmic poetry occur as more 
or less regular elements in eveiy akoluthia. To 
say nothing of kontakion, oikos, and anabathmoi, 
we may recognize here, generally without diffi- 
culty, the types of troparia which, on the testi- 
mony of the monks Johannes and Sophronins (see 
above under 3 (3)), found a place in public worship 
during the latter half of the 6 th century. Thus 
the ancient troparion to the XKapbv seems to 
survive in the apolytikion, the closing troparion 
of vespers. 

The kathismata formerly sung in matins alter the three por- 
tions from the Psalms have also been retained— or, at least, 
two of them, os, on Sundays, instead of the third, a shorter 
strophe of rhythmical poetry called the hgpakoi leads to the 
anabathmoi. Of the two rnesodia, the first, now also called 
the kathisma, interrupts the continuity of the canon alter the 
third ode, just as at an earlier period it interrupted the senes 
of Biblical songs at a corresponding point, while the second was 
superseded by kontakion and oikos. The megalynaria sung in 
connexion with the ninth ode of the canon at the chief festivals 
of Christ and the Mother of God recall the tropana formerly 
associated with the ’ Magnificat ’ (Lk I'fs-^). 

Next to the canon, the most important elements 
in an akoluthia are the sri'c/icra, which almost 
always occur in groups. Thej’ derive tlieir name 
from the fact that they are combined with verses 
of Biblical passages {arlxoi) usually taken from 
the Psalms. The stichera to the Kilpte iriKpa^a of 
vespers and to the ainoi are manifestly identical 
with the troparia which in the 0 th cent, were 
attached to these Scripture passages ; and the 
present usage of reciting in matins, not the whole 
of Pss 14S-150, but only a few verses, m con- 
nexion with the appropriate stichera is merely 
a later abbreriation. Another class of stichera. 
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however, which are rendered towards the close of 
vespers, just before the canon, in the hours of 
prime, tierce, sext, and nones, in general, and, in 
particular, in the so-called ‘ great hours ’ of Good 
Friday and of the vigils of Christmas and Epiphany, 
as well as in the most diverse parts of the liturgy 
outside the regular Daily Office, were meant from 
the first only to he inserted between two stichoi 
separated by the Lesser Doxology, and appear to 
have some affinity with the ancient Antiochene 
antiphons of Severus’s hymn-book. A third class 
of troparia, which now have no connexion with any 
Biblical passages, were in all likelihood originally 
rendered in a similar way. 

On their purely forma! side the tUchtra fall into three groups. 
Those which in metre and melody are not in any way related 
to the rest are called idiomela, and are generally of considerable 
length. Those which servo os the metrical, and therefore also 
the musical, patterns of others are axitomela. Those, agiun, 
which in the form of their strophes follow the pattern of par- 
ticular automela, and are set to their tunes, ore prosomoia. 

There are several other distinct forms of the 
trqparion, but all of minor importance. Thus in 
matins the ‘hymns to the Trinity’ {vfipoi rpiaStKol), 
composed according to the eight ecclesiastical tones, 
are sung regularly at the beginning, and the 
exaposteilaria after the canon; the eulogetaria, 
devoted to prayers for the dead or to the praise of 
the Kesurrection, are used especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the photagogika, which hail the 
light of the dawning day, in Lent. In the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of Sunday, in the noctum of Good 
Friday, and in the burial office, the singing of the 
so-called makai'ismoi is interwoven with the text 
of Mt 5°"'’. A troparion in praise of the Mother 
of God, called a thcotokion, is conjoined with the 
single odes of each canon and ■with all other forms 
of troparion,', and here the strophes specially de- 
voted to her maternal sympathy with the sufferings 
of her Sou are called staurotheotolna. Of less 
frequent occurrence are the so-called triadika and 
nekrosima, expressing respectively a doxology to 
the Trinity and a prayer for the dead. 

The vast mass ol texts exhibiting these various kinds of 
troparia in the MSS and printed editions of the liturgical 
books was, of course, a slow and gradual growth. The texts 
themselves are for the most part anonymous. Not a lew of 
them were the work of writers who have already been men- 
tioned as authors ol canons. Among other writers whose 
names are found, the most prominent is a certain Anatolius, 
who should not bo confounded with his namesake, the patriarch 
of Constantinople in the 6th cenhiry. Like Anatolius, Sergius, 
a Hagiopolite, Stephen sometimes called a Hagiopolite, some- 
times a Sabbaite, and probably also Andreas Pyrrhus belong 
to the older Palestinian school of rhythmical composition ; the 
characteristics ol this school oppear also in a lew idiomela by 
St. Sophronius, whose work is generally on such radically dif- 
ferent lines. It is not easy to say whether, or to what extent, 
certain extent compositions bearing the name of Johannes * the 
Monk’ are the work of a writer not to be identified either with 
John ol Damascus or John ol Mauropus. In Consteutinople, 
St. Germanus the patriarch (t 740) and the nun Casio or Icasia, 
a woman of undeniable and peculiar gifts, who flourished in the 
reigns of Theophilus (829-842) and Michael in. (842-867), won 
repute in historically traceable compositions, especially in the 
class of idiomela. A series of morning hymns on Sundays 
attached to the eleven Resurrection gospels of their matins 
were composed by the Emperor Leo vi. (886-911), and the 
series of corresponding exaposteilaria by his son Constantius vn. 
Porphyrogenitus (912-959). These fall below mediocrity, while 
the apolytika, fcafnfsmafo, and stiehera ol an earlier age surpass 
the contemporary canons in sheer poetic qualities. 

In Byzantium and the East, hymnography as an 
active and living development virtually came to an 
end in the 11th cent., with the codification of the 
definitive liturgical books of the Greek rite, viz. 
the Octoechos and the Parakletikc, and, above all, 
the Triodion, the Pentekostarion, and the 3Ienaia, 
which contain the choral texts respectively for 
Lent and Passion Week, for the period between 
Easter and Pentecost, and for the fixed feasts of 
' the Christian year. Only in the Italo-Greek West 
was there about the same time a noteworthy re- 
vival of rhythmical hymnody. The art was assidu- 
ously cultivated in the famous and still surviving 
Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata, near Rome, till 


well into the 12th century. The founders of the 
abbey, St. Nilus the younger (t 1004), and his 
successors, Paulus and Bartholommus, were the 
heads of a school to which Arsenius, Germanus, 
Jos^h,, Procopius, and others belonged. Within 
the Greek Orthodox Church itself, moreover, whole 
akoluthice and single lyrics were incorporated in 
the liturgical books at a still later date. Mention 
may be made of Nicephorus Xanthopulus and the 
Patriarch Philotheus (f 1379) in the 14th, and 
Nicolaus Malaxus in the 16th cent., as authors of 
such later elements of the liturgy. 

Ltteratdbe. — i. Texts. — An excellent selection of examples 

01 all the various types wUl be found in Vd. Christ and M. 
Paranikas, Anthologia Grceca earminwn Christianorum, 
Leipzig, 1871, which contains a complete critical edition of the 
hymns of Synesius, and is the most convenient authority lor 
the Noasene hymn, the Parthenion of Methodius, the hymn at 
the end of the Ptsdagogus, the ancient prose-hymns for morning 
and evening, and the conmositions ol Syncellus Elias, the 
Emperor Leo, and Photius ; J. R. Harris, 2'he Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon published from the Syriac Version 2, revised and 
enlarged, Cambridge, 1911 ; Apollinaris’s metrical paraphrases 
of the Pss., in PG xxxiii. 1813-1638, and in a critical cd. by A. 
Ludwich, Apollinarii Metaphrasis psalmorum, Leipzig, 1912 ; 
the poems of St. Gregory ol Nozianzus according to the Bene- 
dictine ed., PG x.xxvii.-xxxviii., and his iambic poems in a Syriac 
version, ed. J. BoUig and H. Gismondi, N. Gregorii Theologi 
liber carmtTium iombicontm, versio Syriaca antiguissima, 
Beirut, 1895-96 ; the Anacreontics of Sophronius, in PG Ixxxirii. 
3733-3^8, based on A. Mai, Spieilegium Romanum, iv., Rome, 
1840 ; another hymn, lacking in PG, ed. L. Ehrhard, S. Sophronii 
anacreonticorum carmen xiv., Strasaburg, 1887 ; the Easter 
hymn of Georgius Pisides, in Migne, PG xclL 1373-1384, 
P. Maas, Friihbgzantin. Kirehenpoesie, i. ‘Anony-me Hymnen 
dcs v.-vi. Jahrh.,’ Bonn, 1910, gives a critical cd. of equilinear 
hymns and of the oldest anonymous kontakia. The papjTUs 
hymn on the Birth of Christ is given in A. S. Hunt, Catalogue 
of the Greek Papyri in theJ ohn Rglands Library, ilanehester, 
i. (London, 1911) IS fl., while the hymn ol the Amherst Papyri 
can now be most conveniently consulted in C. 'Wessely, ‘Les 
plus nneiens Monuments du christianisme, Perils sur papyrus,' 
in Patrologia Orientalis, iv. ill. [1907] 95-210, no. 28, and the 
fragment of the Berlin Papyrus, in C. Schmidt andlV. Schu- 
bart, Altchristl. Texts, Berlin, 1910, p. 126 f. The rich store of 
ancient kontakia was first drawn upon by J. B. Pitra, Analecta 
sacra spicilegio Solesmensi paraia, L, Paris, 1876 ; the Russ. ed. 
of a lloscow KovSaicapiov by the archimandrite AmfiloehiJ, 

2 vols., Moscow, 1878, is too defective to be of any service ; other 
kontakia, especially those of Romanus, or ascribed to him, and 
modern critical edd. of single pieces: J. B. Pitra, Sanctus 
Romanus veterum melodorum pnneeps ; Cantica sacra ex codd. 
MSS monasterii S. Joannis in insula Palmo primum in lucem 
ed., Rome, 1§,S8 ; K. Krumbacher, • Der heilige Georg in der 
griechischen Uberlieferung,’ ed. posthumously by A. Ehrhard 
in ABA W, philos.-philol. u. histor. Elasse, xxv. lii. [1911] 84- 
102 ; and P. Maas, ' Kontekion auf den heil. Theodoros unter 
dem Namen des Romanos,' in Oriens Christianus, new ser., ii. 
[1912] 48-63. A complete critical ed. of the hymns of Romanus 
was prepared by Krumbacher, and ivill be published by Maas. 
The kontakion on the dedication of the Hngia Sophia was cd. 
by (S. Gassisi), 'Un antiohissimo “Kontakion" inedito,’ in 
Roma e I’Orisnte, i. [1911] 166-187 ; the troparia of Auxentius, 
in Pitra, Analecta sacra, i. xxiii. f. The editio princeps of 
Severus's hymn-book : E. "W. Brooks, ‘James of ^essa : The 
Hymns of Severus of Antioch and Others,’ in Patrologia Ori- 
eyitalis, vl 1, vii. 6. There is as yet no collection of the ancient 
Egyptian troparia scattered through edd. of Greek papyri and 
catalogues of Coptic MSS, but T. Schermann, Agyp. Abend- 
mahlsliturgien desersten Jahrtatisends in ihrer Uberlieferung, 
Paderborn, 1912, pp. 211-230, may be consulted. The liturgical 
books ol the Greek rite lor use in the Greek Orthodox Church 
were formerly printed for the most part in Venice, latterly also 
in Athens. A text critically collated with the older MSS, and, 
on the whole, the best, is that of the Roman edd. prepared for 
the use of the Uniat Greeks, TptviSioi', 1879 ; HevTTjxoijTapiov, 
1884 ; napaxhrp-“m groi ’Oktutjxov g peyaXg, 1885 ; Muraio toO 
oXov ertavTov, 6 vols., 1885-1902 ; canons of John of Damascus 
and Cosroas respectively, in PG xovi. 817-866 end xcviii. 469-624. 

ti. General vtorks.— T he Prolegomena of Christ and 
Paranikas, and of Pitra, Analecta sacra, L, are .of paramount 
importance ; based on them and on the textual material fur- 
nished by them are : H. Stevenson, * L’Hyninographie de 
I’^glise grecque,' in Revue des questions historiques, xi. [1876] 
482-643, end L. Jacobi, ‘Zur Gesch. des griech. Kirchenliedcs,’ 
in ZSQy. [1882] 177-250; E. Bouvy, PoHes et milodes: Elude 
sur les origines du rythme tonique dans I'hymnographie de 
Viglist grecque, Nimes, 1886; K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
byzantiruLitt.' ' I' ' ' .■. ' >! 

Munich, 1897, ■ . ■ ‘I ' ■ | 

in the 3rd ed. 

edited by P. Maas ; also F. Cabrol, L'Bpmnographie de Vfglisc 
grecque. Angers, 1893 ; O. Bardenhewer, PatrologieK FreiburB 
im Br., 1910, pp. 485-492; H. Jordan, Gesch. der altehr. Lit 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 455-470 ; and, above all, the excellent art. o! 
L. Petit, • Antiphone dans la liturgie grecque,' in F. Cabrol’i 
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DACL, Paris, IflOSff., i. 2461-2488; A. Baumstark, ‘Pealmeti- 

Orients,’ in Gottesminne, vii. 
PfI8-13] 290-305, 413-432, 640-S68, 887-902. 

iii. SPEaUL STUDIES.— Oa the orifrin of rhythmical form in 
pofltiy: w. Meyer, ‘Anfangr und Ursprung der latein. und 

Klasse, svii. ii. 

U8»] 270-460; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstproea vom vi. 

Christo bis in die Zeit der Benaissancei, Leipzig, 
1909, p. 841. _ On equiJinear hymns : P. Maas, G. S, Mercati, 
Gassisi, ‘Gleichzeiiige Hymnen in der byzantin. Litur- 
gie, in Byzantin. Zeitsehr. xviii. [1909] 809-356 (with recension 
of texts). On the composition of kontalda and on Romanus 
(with recension of texts throughout) : K. Krumbacher, ‘Studien 
gi Romanos,’ in SSIA, 1898, U. 69 - 208, ‘ Umarbeitungen bei 


iwj, uie narosmcnis in aer gnecn. liircnenpoesie,’ ib. 1903, 
pp. 661-691 (with an exhaustive collection of kontakia already 
prmted or known in MS), ‘Miszellen zu Romanos,’ in APA IP, 
philos.-philol. u. histor. Klasse, xxn. iii, [1902] ; T. M. Wehofer, 
‘ Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos aul die Wiederknnft 
dea Herm’in SirAIT, 1907; P. Maas, ‘Dio Chronologic der 
Hymnen des Romanos,' in Byzantin. Zeitsehr. xr. [1900] 1 - 44 , 

• Das Kontakion, mit einem Exkurs fiber Romanos und Basileios 
von Seleukeia,’ ib. xix. [1910] 285-306. On the hymn Akathistos : 
P. de Meester, ‘L’lnno aoatisto,’ in Bessarione, vi. [1903-04] 
9-16, 169-165, 252-257, vii. [1904-05] 36-40, 213-224; P. F. 
Krypikiewicz, ‘De hymni Aoathiati auctore,’ in Byzantin, 
Zeitsehr. xviii. [1909] 309-356. A good introduction to the 
music associated with liturgical poetry in the Greek Church 
will be found in J. B. Rebonrs, 2Vait4 de paallique ; thiorie 
et pratique du chant dans Viglise grecque, Paris, 1907, to which 
may be_ added the valuable special artt. of H. Gaisser, ‘Los 
Heirmoi de pjques dans I’oftioe grec,’ in Oriens Christianus, 
ill. [1903] 416-510, and H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of 
the Hymns of Cassia,’ in Byzantin. Zeitsehr. xx. [1911] 420-486. 

A. Baumstark. 

HYMNS (Syriac Christian). — Our knoivledgeof 
the hymnody of the Syriac-speaking Churches has 
been greatly increased during the last 25 years hy 
the_ publication of much literature in that language 
which formerly existed only in MSS, and in par- 
ticular of many of the East Syrian or Nestorian 
service-books in Syriac, with EnMisli translations. 
But much still remains to be done, and until a 
similar work is effected for the West Syrian, or 
Monophysite (Jacobite), service-books, some con- 
sideraWe gaps in our knowledge will remain. 

I. Early history of Syriac hymnody. — The 
earliest known writer of Syriac hymns was Bar- 
daigan (Bardesanes), whose book of 150 hymns I 
after the number of the Psalter was in the hands j 
of Ephraim tJie Syrian (see below). Bardaisan 
was born at Edessa (Syr. Ur-hai), the capital of 
Osrhoene, A.D. 155 (for the date, see DCS i. 250), 
and was deemed by his successors to be heretical 
(for his doctrines see Eusebius, J£E iv. 30). Sozo- 
men (HE iii. 16) tells us that his son Harmonius 
was learned in (jreek erudition, and 
‘was the first to subdue his native language [Syriac] to metres 
and musical laws; the verses he delivered to the choirs, and 
even now the Syrians frequently sing, not the precise copies 
hy Harmonius, but the same melodies.’ As these veraes were 
somewhat infected with Bardaisan’s heresy, ‘Ephraim . . . 
applied himself to the underBtanding_ of the metres of Har- 
monius, and composed similar poems In accordance with the 
doctrines of the uhurch, . , . From that period the Syrians 
sang the odes of Ephraim according to the law of the ode 
established by Harmonius ’ (cl. Theodoret, HE iv. 26). 

From the.se statements of Sozomen it has been de- 
duced that the hymns ascribed by Ephram to Bar- 
dai^fin were really written by Harmonius, or at 
least that father and son worked together. It is 
clear, if Sozomen is to be trusted, that the Syrians 
derived their methods of hymnody from the Greek 
Christians in the first instance ; and we know from 
Eusebios that the latter used sacred poetry at an 
early date. That historian speaks (HE v. 28) of 
the ‘many psalms and hymns, written by the 
faithful brethren from the. beginning,' celebrating 
‘Christ the Word of God, speaking of Him as 
Divine (BedKoyoUvres),' There is no indication /lere 
that these hymns were sung in church ; hut there 
is such an indication in Pliny’s famous letter to 
Trajan (Ep. 96) : 

• ’They affirmed . . . that they were accustomed on a fixed 
day to assemble before dawn and to sing antiphonally a hymn 
to Christ os to a god.’ 


24), Dionysius of Alexandria 
(t265) IS (juoted as praising the schismatic Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop early in the 3rd cent., for his 
‘extensive psalmody,’ and saying that his com- 
positions still delighted many of the brethren 
Probably Antioch led the way ‘in the use of hymns 
in church. Socrates (HE vi. 8) ascribes the origin 
of singing antiphonal_ hymns to Ignatius the 
martyr, wno ‘ saw a vision of angels hymning the 
Holy Trinity in alternate chants.^ 

The most famous hymn-writer of the Syriac- 
spealdng Christians was Ephraim (c. a.d. 308-375), 
a native of Mesopotamia. He is always repre- 
sented as a deacon, and his words ‘ Christ gave me 
the talent of the priesthood’ (Op. Syr. iii. 467 D; 
DCS ii. 138) are not really against this, for the 
Syriac Icahnutha (‘priesthood’) includes all ranks 
of the ministry (A. J. Maclean and W. H. Browne, 
Catholicos of the East, London, 1892, p. 185) ; so the 
E. Syr. Slinhadhus (Book of Canon Law), vi. 1. 
In addition to his numerous other works, he com- 
posed metrical homilies and other religious poems, 
including commentaries in metre on Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and he also wrote a large number of hymns 
for liturgical purposes, many of which are still 
sang (see below, § 4 (a)). He made use of hymnody 
to spread orthodox doctrine, just as Bardaisan and 
Harmonius had used it, and as the Arians did, to 
spread their erroneous teaching (for the latter, see 
Socrates, HE vi. 8, where we read that they went 
about Constantinople at night chanting antiplional 
hymns to support their heresy, while the Catholics 
imitated their e.vample). Ephraim seems to have 
done much to promote and improve ecclesiastical 
music, and his compositions became extremely 
popular (for an account of his writings see R. 
Payne Smith, in DCS ii. 137). His metres are 
irregular, and, as is the case with all the earlier 
Syriac poetry (see below, 3), his lines do not 
rhyme. There is no good reason to suppose that 
he ever wrote in Greek ; his extant works in that 
language are doubtless translations. A very inte- 
j resting and newly published Syriac metrical homily 
; by him on Bardaisan may be seen, with English 
translation, in JThSt v. [1904] 546 fi‘. 

After the separation of Nestorian and Mono- 
physite Syrians, the most famous Syriac hymn- 
writer was the Nestorian Narsai (Narses), kno4vn 
as the ‘ Harp of the Spirit’ (kinara d'rukhd), who, 
after spending 20 years at the great school of 
Edessa, left it A.D. 457 to preside over the scarcely 
less celebrated school at Nisibis ; he died A.D. 502. 
His metrical compositions include 360 homilies ; 
of these 47 have been published in Syriac by A. 
Mingana (Mosul, 1905), together with 10 short 
poems (soghyuthd) ; and four of these homilies, 
dealing with the Liturgy and the Baptismal Office, 
have been translated into English by_ R. H. 
Connolly, with illuminative Introduction and 
Notes ('The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai,’ TS 
viii. 1, Cambridge, 1909). These homilies, how- 
ever, were not meant for church use, and for the 
hymns by this writer used in the services reference 
must be made to the East Syrian office books (see 
below, § 4 (a)). Narsai’s favourite metre was the six- 
syllable line (see E. A. W. Budge’s ed. of Thorns 
of Marga’s Book of Governors, London, 1893, m 
300 n. ), but hymns by him in other metres are fonxtd. 

Of other early Syriac hymn-writers may be 
mentioned Isaac of Antioch, a native of Amidh 
(Diarbekr), who was an Orthodox pnest at ^tiocb 
c. A.D. 450, and a disciple of Zeimbius, who him- 
self iiad learnt from Ephraim (DCS in, 295) ; and 
Jacob, bishop of Bataan (Bataae) in Srugh (Samg), 

a district of Osrhoene, in the 5th cpt. (t a.d. 521 

or 622). Two volumes of the Homily of the Jauer 
have been published hy Bedjan (Pans, W0j4^), 
and some account of them may be seen in Jlhtit 
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viii. [1906-07] 581 (R. H. Connollj'). It has been 
disputed whether he avus Monophysite or Orthodox 
(see E. Eenaudot, Lit. Orient. Collectio, Frankfort, 
1847, ii. 366 f., and DOB iii. 327). He ordinarily 
wrote in twelve-syllable lines. A third well-known 
hymn -writer was Balai (Balaeus), who wrote in 
quinquesyllahio metre (Connolly, ‘ Narsai,’ p. ix ; 
bCB iii. 296“), which he seems to have invented. 
He was a disciple of Ephraim, and a chorepiscopus 
(R. Payne Smith, Thcsaur. Syr., Oxford, 1897- 
1901, i. 534). . , 

The plan of uTiting homilies and ex]iositions in 
metre continued for a long time. We lind one by 
Thomas, bishop of Marga, inserted in his Book of 
Governors, a long biographical composition of 415 
•tanzas in the twelve-syllable metre (9th cent. ; 
Budge, i. 172, ii. 345). Thomas afterwards heoanie 
metropolitan of Beth Garmai (east of the Tigris). 

2. Syriac hymns and poems translated from 
Greek.— We have seen that the Greeks gave the 
Syrians the incentive to compose religious poetry. 
The Syrians also used many hymns translated from 
Greek. Of these the earliest example, probably, 
is to be found in the Odes of Solomon, poems in 
Syriac (some also in Coptic), which have been 
lately recovered. J. H. Bernard (in JThSt xii. 
[1910-11] 1 ff., and in his ed. ‘ The Odes of Solomon,’ 
TS viii. 3, Cambridge, 1912) suggests that they 
are a collection of Christian hymns ‘ packed with 
allusions to baptism, and comparable to Ephraim’s 
Hymns on the Epiphany’ (JThSt xiL 29), though 
perhaps his theory of their object and contents 
goes too far. He dates them c. A.D. 150-200; 
R. H. Connolly (JThSt xiv. [1912-13] 311) possibly 
a little later ; J. Rendel Harris, the first editor 
(Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909), 
a little earlier ; E. A. Abbott (Light on the Gospel 
from an ancient Poet, Cambridge, 1912) thinks 
that they were rmlten by a Jewish Christian in 
the 1st cent . ; Harnack considers them to^ bo a 
Jewish work with Christian interpolations — 
against this see Connolly in JThSt xiii. [1911-12] 
298. That the Odes were used in public worship 
in the 4th cent, is made probable oy a reference 
to them in the Testament of our iM'd, Avhich wo 
know only by a Syriac translation made by Jacob, 
bishop of Edessa, in the 7th cent, (t A.D. 708 or 
710). This Church Order ha-s a direction (i. 26) : 
‘Let them sing psalms and four hymns of praise 
(tishbkhdtha, see below, § 4 (a)), one by Moses, and 
of Solomon, and of the other prophets.’ The 
prpent Avriter accepts Bernard’s correction (JThSt 
xii. 31) of his own suggestion in the English edi- 
tion of the Testament (Edinburgh, 1902) that the 
Song of Songs is meant, and adopts his vicAv that 
the Odes are here referred to. Now, though it 
has been suggested by Abbott (LiyAt on the Gospel, 
and JThSt xiv, 44^ tliat Syriac, or some Semitic 
dialect, is the original of the" Odes, yet the argu- 
ment by Connolly_(JTA5< xiv. 315 f,, 530 fr.), that 
onr Syriac text is translated from the Greek, 
appears to be very strong (see also JThSt xv. 
[1913-14] 44 ff.). If it be sound, Ave liaA'o here 
a good example of the use by Syriac-speaking 
Christians of Greek hymns. 

Another example is the Syriac version of the 
t SeveruB, Monophysite patriarch 

of (A-D- 512-519), made by Pauh bishop 

; see DOB iv. 259), and 
I above). The Syriac has been 

vii.^MpJrif,' 1912)^’^°°^ “ Patrologia Oricntalis, 

metrical compositions 
12 Hi rhymed, but about the 

art of Synans learnt from the Arabs the 

^Narsai M>“gana states (Connolly, 

had tliix’ 0^0 after a.d. 1150 all the poetry 

tad this charactenstic ; and Connolly (p. xxxviu f. ) 


gives from Cardakhi (see in Literature) a list of 
9 or 10 Avriters of the 13th cent. Avho Avroto in 
rhymed verse. Of these the most famous Avere the 
Monopliysite Bar-hebraeus, and the Nestorian Aii- 
dishai ( AbhdisliD', Ebedjesus) the bibliographer, 
Khfimis (West Syr. Khamis), and George Warda. 
From Warda and Khfimis, hymn-Avriters of great 
repute, have been named tAvo East Syrian service- 
books, containing ‘propers’ for festivals, etc., 
several of them prob^ly having been Avritten by 
these authors. 

These later AA'riters are distinguished by an 
extremely artificial style, and by a profusion of 
Greek Avords and strange forms. For examples of 
their compositions reference may be made to the 
anthems at the Blessing of the Months, sung at 
Evening Service on the first day of every month 
except February (A, J. Maclean, Bast Syrian 
Daily Offices, p. 230), The stanzas attributed to 
Mar Abraham of Slukh (Seleucia) on the Tigris 
contain the folloAving: Ahiyah=.^’.^^^, Ti’fln=Ce(5i', 
Agliustfls=Augustus, the reigning king, and 
Tfulugh=6eoX(iYos, the reigning patriarch (these 
stanzas rhyme in -fa). In the anthems given on 
p. 23111. each line of a stanza ends in -ts,, -nd, 
•an, -thd, -ra, -zd, -dlchi Avliile the last four 
stanzas are non-rhyming. The authors of these 
rhyming stanzas are of the 13th cent, or later. A 
good example of the stylo of these later Avriters 
may also be seen in the highly artificial prayers 
said before the psalms in the East Syrian Morning 
Office on festivam, composed by Mar Eliya (Elijah), 
Catholicos, surnamed AbukhaJim (J. S. Assemani, 
Bill. Orient., Romo, 1719-28, in. i. 289) ; they are 
given in an English translation in Conybeare- 
Maclean, Rituale Armenornm,^ Oxford, 1905, pp. 
377-379. They are taken from the book called 
Abukhalim after Eliya ; they abound in foreign 
Avords to such an extent os to make them quite 
unintelligible to the Syrian, The famous Audislifl 
(see .above) Avas a great composer of hymns of praise 
(tishbkhdtha) and anthems (Payne Smith, Thes. 
Syr. ii. 4028 ; Assemani, III. i. 708), but his style is 
greatly disfigured by its artificiality. 

4. Hymnody in the present service-books. — In 
Avhat folloAvs the East Syrian service-books are 
those principally dealt Avith. They Avore largely 
re-modelled and systematized by Ishiiyaw III. 
(IsliO'valibh, Jesujabus, lit. ‘Jesus gave’), AvhoAvas 
the l^estorian Catholicos from A.D. 647 to 058. 
Till his time there Avas no system of hymns, and 
probably ho borroAved ideas from the Byzantine 
churches Avhen he visited Antioch and other Greek 
cities. Ho revised the Khiidhrd (lit. ‘ Cycle ’), or 
book of ‘propers’ throughout the year, and in- 
troduced much hymnody into it. For some account 
of tliis Catholicos see Thomas of Marga, bk. ii. 
§ 11 ; Budge gives some of his Epistles in Syriac in 
his edition of Thomas (ii. 132-147), and relates 
Avhat is known of his life (i. pp. Ixxxiv-xcvii). In 
addition to his Avork on the Khudhrd, IshuyaAV re- 
modelled the baptismal rite. 

The hymns in the East Syrian books are of 
different kinds, and may noAV be considered in 
order. • 

(a) The Jlymn of praise, Syr. tishbiikhtd (pi. 
tishbkhdtha), lit. ‘praise.’ This Avord, Avhich is 
used in the Peshitta of the hymns in Ex 15>, Dt 
3110.30 and of the Song of Songs (tishhkhath 
tishbkhdtha) is used also in the service-books, both 

1 In this ortiolo the moro common names aro given in their 
Western form, ns George, Ephraim; others are given as 
pronounced hy the East Syrians, with the exact transliteration 
of the Syriac added if necessary, and with their Westernized 
forme. In the pronunciation au<=d; at«>Fronch i (usually); 
kh and pA are hard and soft gutturals; aw final Is hallway 
betw’cen ow (ns in ‘ coav ') and iiv ; clh and Ih represent the two 
sounds of th in English. Consonants in words derived from the 
Pa'el conjugation, otc.^nre not doubled in pronunciation. 

3 Hereafter cited ns ESDO. * Hereafter cited as RA. 
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East and West Syrian, of prose hymns like the 

Gloria in excelsis ’ (called by the West Syrians 
the ‘ hymn of praise of the night ') and of the ‘ Song 

u Three Children ’ (called by the East Si'rians 
^ ‘hymn of praise of the company of ^manias’) 
The ordinary 'hymn of praise,’ however, is a 
metncal composition consisting of a number of 
stanzas sung alternately by the two choirs (which 
are called respectively ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter ), and usually of two lines each, though 
occasionally of four or more. Barely these h3Tnns 
of praise are acrostic, beginning with the letters of 
the alphabet (E5I>0, 231, 233), or with the letters 
of a name, as Isha Mshikha ('Jesus Christ’) or 
Shimsha-sahra ( ‘ sun and moon ’) or the like (JESDO. 
167, 230). 

The East Syrian service-books frequently (but 
not always) ascribe these hymns of praise to de- 
finite^ authors. The following, among others, are 
mentioned ; ^ Epliraim and Narsai (above, § i) ; 
Shlmun (Shim on) BarsabS'S (Simeon Barsaboe), 
Catholicos in the 4th cent. ; Awa (Abha, Abbas), 
Catholicos in the 6th cent. ; Thomas of Ur-hai 
(Edessa), contemporary and friend of Awa ; Bawai 
(Babhai, Babaeus: W. Syr. Bahai) tlie Great, 
Abbot of Mount Izla early in the 7th cent, (see 
Budge, o». cit. ii. 46), Bawai of Nisibis (8th cent. ; 
Budge, iu. ; he was famous for his beautiful voice) ; 
George, Monophysite metropolitan of Nisibis (7th 
cent. ; see DCB ii. 642, Assemani, in. i. 456) 
‘Abraham, Doctor’ or ‘Abraham of Izla,’ i.e. 
Abraham of Kashkar, the reviver of monasticism 
in the 6th cent., the head of the monastery of 
Mount Izla near Nisibis (Budge, ii. 37) ; Abimeleoh 
(date?); Abraham of Nithpar, whose life was 
written by Saurlshu EOstam (Sabhrishd' R5stam, 
Sabarjesus Eostam), a disciple of Narsai (Thomas 
of Marga, bk. i. § 32, bk. ii. § 17 ; see also Budge, 
ii, 108 n.) ; John of BSth Eaban (6th cent.), founder 
of a monastery in Dasin, a district on the Great 
Zab south of the modern Qachanis, the seat of the 
present Nestorian Catholicos Mar Shimun (Budge, 
li. 67, 301 ; DCB iii. 405) ; Saurlshtl, Catholicos c. 
A.D. 600; BarsaumS (Barsumas) of Nisibis (6th 
cent.) ; KhnS.na of Kh’dhayaw (Kh’dhayabh, Adia- 
bene), a district east of the Tigris, between the 
two Zabs (Assemani, ill. i. 81). The ascriptions 
are in some cases doubtful, and the scribe himself 
sometimes hesitates, and gives two names as alter- 
natives. 

(b) The 3fadrdsha (lit. ‘ commentary,’^ Bayne 
Smith, Thes. Syr. i. 956 ; pi. BladrasM), said to be 
a ‘doctrinal hymn.’ This is a less common form 
of hymn. It consists of an antiphon {^nnaycL) and 
two or more verses (hati : these two names are used 
by the West Syrians also). The antiphon is said 
first, and the two choirs then sing the verses in 
turn. There is a daily Madrasha at Compline 
(which is uncommon as a daily service, but is used, 
combined with Evensong, on saints’ days and in 
Lent ; it is, however, used by the more religious as 
a private devotion ; see Maclean-Broivne, Catholicos 
of the East, p. 234) ; two Madr&sh6 are said at the 
Night Service on Feasts of our Lord ; one is said on 
Sundays, on saints’ days, and on week days in 
Lent. A MadrfishS is sometimes called a ‘ station 
(Syr. istatyuna). 

(c) The Anthem {'umthd,Tpl.'iinyathd; this word 
sometimes denotes a stanza of an anthem) is at 
once the most characteristic and the most common 
form of East Syrian hymnody. It consists of a 
number of stanzas ; each stanza is prefaced by a 
clause from the Psalms (occasionally from other 
books of the Bible) said in monotone; then the 
metrical stanza is sung to a chant. The Anthem 
usually ends with a stanza prefaced by ‘ Glo^ be 
to the Father and to the Son and to the I^ly 
Ghost.’ and often ivith another prefaced by ‘For 


ever and ever. Amen,’ sometimes nith a third 
prefaced by ‘ Let all the people say Amen ’ (Ps 106«) 
The length of the stanzas varies greatly ; but they 
are usually short, consisting of 2, 4, or 6 lines ; the 
Imes are often of 4 feet (spondees or dactyls), some- 
times of 34 or of 6 feet or more. Under the heading 
of the ‘Gloria’ and of ‘Let all the people’ there 
are frequently grouped several stanzas, and these 
are_ sometimes elaborate and probably late com- 
positions ; they often commemorate the East 
Syrian martyrs and other worthies (see, e.y., ESDO, 
134 ff., where several other groups of stanzas are 
added after the ‘ Gloria’). 

As this form of hymnody is nnknouTi in the 
West, it may be useful to give a sjpecimen, taken 
from the Ferial Evening Service of First Tuesday 
(ESDO, 24) : 

Our help is in the name of the Lord (Ps 124S). Our help is 
from God : who by means of His mercies chastiseth us all : for 
He is the giver of our life : The hope of the salvation of our 
souls shall never more be cut off : but let us cry and say : Keep 
us, 0 my Lord, in thy compassion and have mercy upon us. 

And our helper in times of trouble (Ps 46i). Our help, etc. 
(repeat). 

uloTj/ be to the Father and to the Son and to the Boly Ghost. 
O Christ, who didst reconcile at thy coming all creation with 
Him who sent thee : pity thy Church saved by thy blood : and 
bring to an end ivithin it strileful divisions : which allow the 
devil to enter : to the wonderful dispensation of thy manhood ; 
and raise up In it priests to preach the sound faith. 

In the Anthems some of the stanzas inserted 
before the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ are often called ‘ Of 
prayer’ (see, e.y., ESDO, 145, 195) ; but the mean- 
ing of this heading is not clear. Some are ‘ occa- 
sional’ stanzas, as ‘for a ioumey’ or 'for rain’ 
(p. 149). The Anthems at the Night Service, 
especially on Festivals of our Lord, are extremely 
long; the translation of those appointed for the 
Epiphany takes 84 octavo pages of small print 
in BA ; but the daily Anthems are only of from 
3 to 6 stanzas. The ‘ Martyrs’ Anthems ’in praise 
of the heroes of the past, which are sung Uvice 
daily on ferias except in Lent (according to the 
rubric, they are appointed for Sundays also), are 
somewhat longer. They are a CTeat feature of the 
services. The martyrs are called architects, the 
beams of a building, combatants (dghunis(6, iyu- 
vioTal), merchants buying the pearl, precious stones, 
etc. In almost every one of these Martyrs’ An- 
thems the followng are mentioned: St. George, 
the famous martyr under Diocletian (DOB ii. 645 f. ) ; 
St. Cyriac, the boy-martyr in the same persecution, 
and Alitta, his mother (T. Euinart, Acta Sincern 
Martyrum?, Amsterdam, 1713, p. 477) ; St. Pithvun, 
‘Avho opposed the magi’ and was martyred by 
Adhur-prazdVard (for a detailed account see the 
anthem in ESDO, 139) ; St. Sergius, ma,rtyr in 
Syria under Maximian or Maximin (DOB iv. 616 : 
sometimes his companion, St. Bacchus, is men- 
tioned, for whom see DCB i. 236) ; and the sons 
of Shmuni (the seven martyrs of 2 Mac 7), and 
Eli'azar (Eleazar) their teacher (4 Mac 6 £F.) : their 
names are given (ESDO 111) as Gadai, Maqwai 
(Maqhhai, Maccabmns), Tarsai, Khyurfln (luii- 
bhrOn, Hebron), KhyflsOn (Khibh§on), Bakiia 
(Bacchus), Yflnadaw (YOnadabh, Jonadab). [In 
the Latin paraphrase of 4 Mao 8 ff,, published by 
Erasmus (the Buie of Beason), the names are given 
as Maccabieus, Aber, Machar, J udas, Achas, Areto, 
Jacob; and the mother’s name is Salamraa (W. ii. 
Ghurton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884, p. 579 ff.).] , ... 

Anthems are used at each of the fimr daily 
services (Evening, Night, Morning, and Compline 
—for the last, see above, (h)) and also m the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, in the 

and in large numbers in the occasional offices rach 
as marriages and funerals. Many of the anthem., 
at the burial of the dead are of gre“t beauty, and 
are highly dramatic. Those used at the Eucharist 
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are: the ‘Anthem of the Sanctuary,’ sung after 
the psalmody at the beginning of the service ; the 
‘Anthem of the Gospel,’ sung after the Gospel is 
read ; the ‘ Anthem of the Mysteries,’ sung after 
an unnamed and fixed ofi’ertory anthem ; an 
Anthem at the Fraction ; and the * [Antliem] of 
the Bema,’ sung by the choir in the nave during 
the communion of the people, which is unlike 
other anthems, and more nearly resembles a Ma- 
drSsha, consisting of an antiphon and verses (for 
that sung on Ascension Day see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western,^ Oxford, 1896, i. 
298 ; for that sung on the Epiphany see EA, 388). 

While ‘ Anthems ’ are most highly developed in 
the East Syrian books, somewhat similar com- 
positions are found in Greek (see LEW, 354, where 
three parts of a prayer are ‘farsed’ with the 
clauses of the ‘ Gloria Patri ’ ; the prayer, how- 
ever, is not metrical). Much nearer to the East 
Sjjrrian anthem is the West Syrian sedro (E. Syr. 
Sidra, lit. ‘ order ’), though it is not so highly 
develo^d (for specimens see LEW, 71, 74, 80, 
108). The sedro begins with a prumton, or anti- 
phon (irpoolfitop), and this is followed by stanzas. 
The psalm-clauses, however, have in some cases 
dropped out ; the best example is that on p. 108, 
which retains not only the clauses of the ‘ Gloria,’ 
but also Ps 36®'’. Payne Smith {Thes. Syr. ii. 2534) 
says that a sedro is so called because it is arranged 
in order, and often is acrostic, or rhymes. 

The authorship of the Anthems is seldom men- 
tioned in the East Syrian service-books, but the 
Martyrs’ Anthems are said in some MSS of the 
Qdhiim-u-wathar (lit. ‘Before and After’) — the 
book of the daily offices less the ‘ propers ’ of the 
season, etc., named after the two choirs who sing 
the services — to have all been composed by Mar 
Maratha (Marutlias), metropolitan of Miparqat 
(Maipheracti), a city on the Tigris between Mosul 
and Baghdad, otherwise known as Takrit (Ta^rit) 
or Martyropolis. Marutha became metropolitan 
A.D. 640, or, as some say, A.D. 624 ; for his life, 
his successor. Mar Dinkha, see Fatrologia 
Orientalis, iii. 1 (ed. F. Nau, Paris, 1912). G. T. 
Stokes, in DCB iii. 859, appears to confuse him 
Avith one or two earlier namesakes. The Sunday 
Martyrs’ Anthems differ in style from the week- 
day ones, and seem to be of a later date {ESDO, 
173). A few names of authors are given in the 
service-books to particular parts of other Anthems, 
especially to certain long and elaborate groups of 
stanzas added, in some cases, at the end. In the 
MSS translated in ESDO and BA these are: 
Khakim of Beth Qasha (lit. ‘house of the pres- 
byter’), Shimsha Saidnaya, Audishu the biblio- 
grapher (13th cent! ; see above), Shlmfin, metro- 
politan of Amidh (Diarbokr), Abraham of Slukh 
(Seleucia on the Tigris), and Gabriel. The Anthem 
of the last-named is dated in the MSS ‘ 1910 of the 
Greeks,’ i.e. A.D. 1599 (ESDO, 231). It would seem 
that, when an author’s name is given to an Anthem, 
the composition is comparatively late. Some of 
the Anthems in BA are said in the MSS to have 
been derived from the Wardd (above, §3), and the 
Gaza (lit. ‘treasury’), a largo volume containing 
propers for Festivals of our Lord, etc. 

(а) The Turgamd (lit. ‘ interoretation ’) is an 
expository hymn sung in the Liturgy, An in- 
variable tUrgamd is sung before the Epistle 
(‘Apostle,’ i.e. St. Paul), and a variable one before 
the Gospel (LEW, 257, 259). 

(б) _Tne Canon (Syr. qdniina— Kavdiv) is a, hjmn, 
metrical or non -metrical, consisting of verses 
‘ farsed ’ ivith a psalm or other composition (for 
other meanings of this word see ESDO, 292) ; it is 
another great feature of the East Syrian services, 
A conspicuous example is the Canon ‘ Terrible art 

1 llereafier cited as LEW. 


thou,’ sung on Feasts of our Lord (LEW, 297), 
Avhich runs thus : 

‘Terrible art thou, O God most high, out ot thine holy place, 
world without end. Blessed be the glory of the Lord from Hli 
place,' 

and is sung bettveen several clauses proper to the 
particular festival. A very elaborate Canon occurs 
in the Third Motwk (Mauthha, a series of anthems 
sung sitting, Gr. Kd6ia-/xa) at the Night Service on 
Epiphany (BA, 365). The stanzas farse the clauses 
of pt 32^'”“, and are remarkable as including four 
unique verses in an old Persian dialect, in metre 
of lines of 8 syllables. D. S. Margoliouth judges 
them to belong to a dialect of Christians in Persia 
before the Muhammadan Conquest (JBAS, Oct. 
1903, and BA, 367 n,). Another instance of a 
Canon is the Lalchu mdrd (lit. ‘ Thee, Lord ’), named 
from its first words, and sung at almost all the 
services : 

•Thee, Lord of all, we confess: thee, Jesus Christ, we glorify: 
for thou art the Quickener of our bodies, and thou art the 
Saviour of our souls.’ 

This is used as a farsing of a psalm-clause with 
‘Gloria Patri’ (see ESDO, 3, 104, etc.; LEW, 249). 
Yet another instance is the ‘Holy God, Holy 
Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ 
which is farsed with the ‘Gloria Patri’ (ESDO, 
10; LEW, 250). These two compositions, how- 
ever, are not called ‘ Canons ’ in the service-books. 
It may be added that ‘ farsing ’ is a favourite prac- 
tice of the East Syrians ; the psalms, and even 
the Lord’s Prayer, are farsed (for the last see 
LEW, 252; ES'DO, If.). 

Literature. — As the subject is so little known, it may be 
desirable to name certain East Syrian service-books where 
specimens of the hymns described above may be found. The 
following two service-books, published in Syriac by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission in London and at Urml in 
Persia, may be mentioned out of several similar works : PakhsO 
(lit ‘Order,’ rofit), the Missal (ISDO); ti(i/id7n-u-wd(/idr, the 
book of daily olfices (1SD2), for which see above, 4 (e). These 
contain the services as used by the Nestorians. The services 
as modifled for the ‘Uniat Chaldieans' may be seen in the. 
Breviarium Chaldaiciim, Paris, 1886. For Eng. tr. of the 
services see A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, 
London, 1894 ; F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rituali 
Armenorum and the East Syrian Epiphany Rites, Oxford, 
1905; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, L 
do. 1896 (contains one Liturgy, with the 'propers' for the 
Ascension); Liturgy of Adai and ilari, London, 1893 (con- 
tains three Liturgies and the baptismal service). 

Besides the works mentioned in the course of the art., 
reference may be made to Gabriel Cardakhi, Liber Thesauri 
de Arte Poelica Syronim, Home, 1876 (an anthology of poems 
of different dates) ; G. Bickell, S. Ephraemi Syri Carmina 
Nisibena, Leipzig, 1866; J. Julian, Dictionary of Bymnology'l, 
London, 1907, art. ‘Syriac Hymnody.’ A few Syriac hymns 
have been rendered in English verse by R. M. Moorsom 
Renderings of Church Hymns, London, 1001, and by others. 

A. J. Maclean. 

HYMNS (Ethiopic Christian). — Hymns cuter 
largely into the serrices of the Abyssinian Church, 
and in catalogues of Ethiopic MSS the names of 
certain hymn-books are usually found, viz. the 
Degwa, the Egziahher nages (‘ The Lord is king ’), 
the Me' rdf (‘Chapter’), and the Mawdsheet (‘ Re- 
sponses ’). Like other hymns, they are dedicated 
to particular persons, and intended for special 
occasions; a complete hymn-book is one which 
contains hymns for every solemnity in the year. 
A specimen of a Response or Antiphon is given 
by A. DUlmann in his Chrestomathia AEthiopica 
(Leipzig, 1866, § 10) ; it consists mainly of Scrip- 
ture texts, chanted by the minister, and partly 
repeated by the choir; their response is called 
Meltdn. Although it bears the title Wdzem 
(‘ Hymn ’), which resembles the Arabic wazn 
(‘metre’), it bears no trace of rhythm or rhyme. 
Other hymns exhibit rhyme similar to that used 
in Arabic versification ; i.e. a series of lines all 
terminate in the same consonant or consonant and 
vowel : but, whereas in Arabic this rhyme per- 
vades the poem, in Ethiopic it pervades the strophe, 
which is ordinarily of five lines (see examples in 
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?’ Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 

London, 1900) ; sometimes, however, it is only of 
three. The lines of a strophe do not appear to 
correspond exactly in other respects, and at times 
vaiy considerably in length and sec^uence of syl- 
lahles. The chanting is of three styles : Geez (or 
Zema), 'Ezel, and Ardrai, said to be suited re- 
spectively to holy days, fasts, and feasts ; of these 
names the second appears to be identical -with the 
Arabic Ghazal, ‘love songs,’ but the others are 
obscure. The Degwa is supposed to be the com- 
position of one Yared of the 8th cent.; but this 
ascription is probably valueless. The matter con- 
tained in these hymns does not differ from the con- 
tents of analogous compositions in other branches 
of Christianity. 

LtTERATOnE — Catalojrues of Ethiopic MSS, especially A. 
Duixnaan, Cut. codd. MSS wthiop. Bihliothscce BodleiantZt 
Oxford, 1848 ; W. Wright, Cat. of the Ethiop. MSS in the 
Bnt. Mu$., London, 1877; H. Zotenberg, Cat. des MSS 
orient, de la bibltothlque nat. til., Paris, 1877. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HYMNS (Latin Christian), — ^I. Earlt Chris- 
Bymns. — The language of the Western 
liturgies was originally Greek, not Latin, and the 
numerous Greek expressions in the present Roman 
litur^ remind us of this original dependence, 
Greek, moreover, was the ■written language of the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers till Ter- 
tnllian, so that it is not surprising to find that no 
original and independent Latin hymns were com- 
posed before the 4th cent, after Christ. 

Isidore of Seville designates Hilary of Poitiers 
as the first hymn-composer of the Latin-speaking 
West,* and, according to Jerome,^ he composed a 
■whole book of h^ns, but had apparently no de- 
cisive success.* The reason of his failure was that 
he made no attempt to condescend to the unculti- 
vated Gallic populace, but tried to raise them to 
his own level. 

Regarding the hymns of Hilary there was no 
certam information until quite recently. The 
Liber hymnorum of which Jerome spoke was lost, 
and the other compositions which circulated under 
his name in anthologies and literary histories either 
could not be proved authentic or were associated 
■with his name only through an error which has 
found its way from Daniel’s I'hesaurushymnologicus 
into countless works.^ In 1884, G. F. Gamurrini 
discovered fragments of the missing Liber hymn- 
orum, in the public library of Arezzo, and pub- 
lished them in 1887 in the Biblioteca delV academia 
stoHco-giuridica, vol. iv., under the title, ‘ S. Hilarii 
Tractatus de Mysteriis et Hymni et S. Sil^vise 
Aquitanffl Perigrinatio ad loca sancta.’ Unfor- 
tunately, the hymn-book is in a mutilated condi- 
tion ; it contains only three hymns, which are all 
incomplete, two being defective at the beginning, 
and one at the end ; two of them are acrostics, 
or alphabet-hymns. In spite of this mutilation, 
the hymns are of priceless value to us, for they 
help us to estimate the oldest Latin hymns, and 
the poetical attempts of the great Gallic Church 
Father, Their contents — especially those of the 
first hymn, which deals with the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the consubstantiality of the Son — are 
not very clear, and have no popular character- 
istic. They are metrical in form, but show no 
artistic taste ; and great liberties have been taken 
with the metre.® 

Although Hilary was the first Western ■writer to 
compose hymns in Latin, Ambrose may be rightly 
called the Father of Latin hymn-composition, and, 
indirectly, of all Church hymnody and popular 

1 de Reel. off. I. 6. 2 X»« Vir. illusU 100. 

3Com.inGal.ii.,piet. 

< Of. -Inafecto Aymntca, xxvii. P897] 49 f 

c For other questions connected with Hilary 8 hymns see the 
detaUed accoant In Anal. hymn. L [1007] S f. 


song.i There is far more evidence of the activitv 
of ^brose as a hymn-writer than in the case ol 
Hilary. Many testimonies from Christian anti- 
qmty, among which his own takes the first rank 
assure us of his poetical acti^vity as well as of his 
striking snccess.» Augustine, his younger contem- 
porary, has preserved quotations from the liymns 
of Ambrose ; we have his good authority for four 
of them, viz. ‘ Mteme reram eon^tor,’ ‘Dens, 
creator omnium,’ ‘Jam surgit bora tertia,’ and 
‘ Intends qui regis Israel.’ If, by means of these 
four hymns, which are undoubtedly genuine, we 
examine the characteristics of Ambrose’s style of 
thought and poetical expression in language and 
metre, we may be able to prove his authorship of a 
series of other hymns in the collection of the Church 
of Milan.* 

The first fact that strikes us in connexion with 
the success of Ambrose is that his influence as a 
hymn-ivriter was as strong as it was lasting. Both 
Augustine and Ambrose himself describe the in- 
spiriting and even fascinating effect which these 
hymns exercised when they first appeared, ^ey 
were songs for the people and the congregation in 
the fullest sense of the term, being thoroughly 
popular in contents, form, and melody. Of course, 
the population of an imperial seat of residence like 
MDan stood at a higher level of culture than the 
pe(mle of a Gallic provincial toivn like the Poitiers 
of Hilary, and those who could follow the sermons 
of Ambrose ivith intelligence and affection would 
also appreciate his hymns, and sing them -with 
enthusiasm. 

The hymns of Ambrose spread rapidly over the 
West, and became popular everywhere. The 
ancient Latin hymns were also folk-songs, and 
they continued to be so as long as Latin remained 
a living tongue. When it became a dead language 
of liturgy, the sphere of influence of these hymns 
naturally became narrowed ; instead of being the 
property of a whole people, they became, as poetry 
of the Church and cloister, the possession of a 
privileged class. But, later on, a popular form of 
poetry was evolved from this poetry, which con- 
tinued to exist, and even flourish luxuriantly, in a 
dead language — an evolution which took place not 
in one, but in many languages ; and thus we have 
the surprising phenomenon of a popular form of 
composition passing through an artistic stage to 
return again to the popular level. In this sense, 
also, Ambrose is the father of our popular ecclesi- 
astical bymns ; even to-day some of his poems and 
melodies are sung by the people. It is impossible 
now to discover the stages through which the 
popular hymn of Ambrose passed in its develop- 
ment into the clerical and monastic hymn of the 
Mid^e Ages, or the time when the transformation 
was competed. The want of liturgical records, 
and especially of MS hymns, reduces us almost 
entirely to the expedient of combining fragments 
— an untrustworthy method when the data are so 
scanty and imoertain. With the exception of a 
few MSS, such as Vaticanus Beg. 11 and the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor (ed. F. E. Warren, Lodmu, 
1893-95), which, however, belong to quite a differ- 
ent environment and a different kind of composi- 
tion, we have hard^ any hymn-collections before 
the 10th century. Ri all of them the transforma- 

1 See O. M. Dreves, Aurelius Ambrosius, 'der Voter des 
Kirchengesanges,' EVeiburg: im Br., 1893. 

* This^S the aim oi Dreves's Aurelius Amhrositu. Foil^owin;; 
the example ot B. Biraghi (Innt rin«n e earmidi S. Am 
Milan, 1802), he proves fourteen hymns to 
nuthehtio, and four others to be probably comTOsed bv Ambrose 
(see Aur. Ami., pp. 127-14C, and Anal Aymn. b ll-2y, mores 
is also the first to attempt to ascertain by the same 
method the melodies wh&i we are 

originating from Ambrose {Aur. Amo, p. ^129 ff.). stat^ 

menta on Both points have not been contradicted or disproved. 
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tion is complete; and tlioy also show another 
change — the hymn governed by quantity and 
metre lias evolved one governed by nJes of accent. 
The single certain fact in this long period we de- 
rive from the monastic rules of Benedict, and of 
Aurelian and Csesarius of Arles, which show us a 
small number of hymns as existent in the 6th cent., 
and the Latin hymn almost completely transformed 
into the monastic hymn.* 

Contemporary with Ambrose, although his 
hymns appeared later, Prudentius® introduced a 
new kind of religious poetry ; the non-liturgical 
hymn appeared and developed alongside of the 
liturgical; to the poetry expressing official and 
public congregational devotion was added the 
poetry of personal and domestic edification. 

Besides his greater works (ho wrote in all over 
ten thousand verses), which are mostly didactic 
and polemic, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens com- 
posea two works of mixed lyric and epic content, 
the Cathemerinon and Peristephanon, which have 
given his name a leading place in the history of 
hymnology. The first is a collection of hymns for 
the different hours of prayer in the day and the 
festivals of the year ; the second consists of a series 
of poetical narratives celebrating the sufferings, 
conflicts, and victories of various martyrs, especi- 
ally those belonging to Spain. These compositions 
belong to epic rather than to hymnic verse, hut 
some of them were adopted into popular use as 
hymns. 

Prudentius presents a striking contrast to his 
immediate predecessor Ambrose, writing as he did 
from an entirely difierent point of view, and only 
for private reading. Among the early Christian 
hymn-writers, Ambrose may be called the Classic 
and Prudentius the Komantic. While Ambrose 
everywhere betrays the genuine Roman charac- 
ter, ivith its sustained dignity and strenuous self- 
control, in the poems of the hot-blooded Spaniard 
there is a sparkle and glow, a thrill and enthusiasm 
unknoAvn to the ancient Roman poets. The con- 
trast between the liturgist and the poet is also 
obvious in the external form chosen by the two 
writers. WhUe the hymns of Ambrose invariably 
consist of eight stanzas — a number which remained 
the rule till far into the Middle Ages — those of 
Prudentius are much longer. All the hymns of 
Ambrose are composed in the iambic dimeter — a 
metre whose simplicity was specially adapted to 
meet the requirements of congregational singing, 
and in which the majority of Latin hymns Wve 
been composed down to the present day; on the 
other iiand, Prudentius takes pleasure in imitat- 
ing and, if possible, surpassing, the rich variety of 
metres in Horace ; so timt, even in poetical form, 
self-limitation marks the one, and self-expansion 
the _ other, of the two protagonists of ancient 
Christian poetry. 

As regards the influence of both writers on the 
hymn-composition which they originated, we may 
say that Ambrose has exercised a more powerful 
influence on the form, and Prudentius on the 
subject-matter, of sacred poetry, and that in later 
hymnody the one acted more as a restraint, and 
the other as a stimulus ; the influence of Ambrose 
has been the more permanent, and that of Pru- 
dentius the more extensive, as he did not confine 
himself within the narrow limits of litnr^cal hymn- 
composition. Purther, the influence of Prudentius 
on posterity was as great as that of a conspicuous 
poet has ever been, because, like the poets of clas- 
sical antiquity generally, he became the common 
property of all nations who shared the intellectual 
wealth bequeathed by ancient Rome. 

0. Blume, Der Oursut Sancti Senedicli Sursini, Leipzig, 
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In comparison with these two masters of ancient 
Christian hymnody, the other Christian hymn- 
writers belonging to this period fall into the back- 
ground. We possess numerous inscriptional poems 
of Pope Damasus (t 384), which are distinguished 
by elegance of expression and artistic polish,* The 
hymns attributed to him, however (one in praise of 
Agatha, and a hymn commemorating St. Andrew, 
which has long been in liturgical use), apparently 
do not belong to him ; the former is probably of 
Mozarahic, and the latter of Gallo-Prankish, origin. 
Augustine (+ 430) also touches the province of 
hymnology in so far as he composed a ‘rhythm’ 
against the sect of the Donatists, each strophe 
beginning in alphabetical order from « to v. He 
himself calls it ‘Psalmus contra partem Donati: 
liber nnus.’ ® It was intended for popular singing, 
in order to make the common people better ac- 
quainted with the distinctive teaching of the two 
parties, and had a refrain (hypopsalma). Although 
the form is lyrical, the contents are so prononncecfly 
didactic that the poem can hardly he counted among 
sacred lyrics ; but it is of the highest importance 
for the nistoiy of rhythmic Latin poetry because 
of its indisputable authenticity. Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania 
(t 431), composed a whole ‘hook of hymns.’® 
Either this refers to the Carmina Natalitia on St. 
Felix or the book has been lost. Among the ex- 
tant poems of Paulinus, all that can he called 
hymns are the ‘Prayer’ {Oarm. iv.) and three 
paraphrases of Ps 7-9.® Cmlius Sedulius, who 
flourished about the middle oi the 5th cent., has 
left twopoems besides his great ‘ Carmen Paschale.' 
These he himself intended to be hymns, although 
the first is really a combination of didactic and 
lyrical poetry ; and the second, the famous ‘ A 
solis ortus cardine,’ is a poem in iambic dimeters, 
the initial letters of whose strophes form an acros- 
tic. This liymn was used in the Mozarahic 
liturgy, where it was divided into six sections for 
the Festivals of the Annunciation, of the Virgin 
hlary, the Birth of Christ, the Epiphany, Inno- 
cents’ Day, the Feast of Lazarus, and Maundy 
Thursday ; it is also used in the Roman liturgy, 
hut in a condensed form. Some verses from the 
‘ Carmen Paschale ’ have a place in the Roman 
missal, in the Introit of the votive Mass of the 
Virgin.® Pope Gelasius (t 496) also composed 
hymns in the manner of Ambrose.® Unfortun- 
ately his hymnary is lost, and we cannot authen- 
ticate any single hymn as his literary property. 

II. Merovingian Hrjijvs. — Between early 
Christian and mediceval hymn-composition there 
are two transitional periods — the time of the 
Merovingians, which snows a further develpp- 
ment Horn metre to rhythm, and the Carlovingian 
period, which is a time of artistic renaissance, and 
wliich also inaugurates a completely new epoch. 
Ennodius, bishop of *^avia (t 521), like Gelasius, 
belongs in time to the Merovingian period, although 
in his whole character and tone of thought he is a 
product of the former early Christian age. We 
possess a complete hymnary written by Jiim con- 
taining twelve hymns, most of which have sur- 
vived only in a single Brussels MS.J _ Ennodius 
was obviously roused to poetical activity by the 
example of Ambrose, and at any rate ivrote bis 
hymns as archdeacon of hlilan for the use of the 
Church there. His hymns, -with the exception of 
the eighth, are in the same measure m those of 
Ambrose. He always divides them into eight 


I PL xill. 376 fl. ; ed. M. Ihm, Antholog. Lat. euppXementa.i. 
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stenzas, and chooses only subjects that had not 
already been treated in verse by Ambrose. The 
Church of Milan, however, did not respond to his 
desire ; his hymns were not adopted in her liturgy, 
and only three of them can be traced in other 
liturgies. Ennodius is one of the poets on whom, 
as a rule, literary historians pour out the vials of 
their wrath. His hymns hardly deserve the cen- 
sure generally heaped on them ; in spite of being 
modelled on those of Ambrose, they are not entirely 
devoid of originality, and, notwithstanding their 
obscurity of style, they do not lack a certain in- 
spiration.^ We must mention here Pope Gregory 
the Great (t 604) — not as a hymn-ivriter, but as a 
supposed hymn-UTiter. Just as all the reforming 
energy of this Pope with regard to the Liturgy 
lies in obscurity, so nothing is knoivn about his 
poetical activity. All that we read about hymns 
which he is said to have composed is either the 
product of private supposition (such as that of 
Mono) or derived from Jodocus Cliohtoveus, who, 
in his Elucidatorium ecclesiasticum (Basel, 1517), 
was the first to assign a few hymns to Gregory, 
without any reason. During the whole medijeval 
period, down to the time of Gregory himself, almost 
absolute silence prevails on the subjeot.- 

The greatest and most conspicuous figure of 
tills period is Venantius Hononus Clementianus 
Fortunatus, who was made bishop of Poitiers in 
599. His poetry, with the exception of the four 
books of his Life of St. Martin, is ‘occasional 
poetry’ in the strictest sense of the term. Ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus,* he also composed 
numerous hymns for the various Church festivals, 
but these have not been handed doivn. In his 
eleven books of ‘ miscellaneous poems ’ * there are 
three hymns on the Holy Cross and an ‘occasional 
poem* on Easter, which, in an abbreviated form, 
was used as a processional hymn. Besides these 
there are other three hymns ascribed to Fortunatus: 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Tibi laus, perennis auctor* 
(called ‘Versus Fortunati presbyter! ’ in an 8th 
cent, office-book from Poitiers pr^erved in the 
‘Bibliothfegue de 1’ Arsenal’ in Itois), the Christ- 
mas hymn ‘Agnoscat omne sieculum,’ and the 
beautiful hymn in praise of Mary, ‘Quern terra, 
pontus, sethera.’® In spite of neglect of artistic 
form, the hymns of Fortunatus belong to the ac- 
knowledged pearls of Christian literature. Hymns 
like the ‘Pange lingua’ and the ‘ Vexilla pegis’ 
have never been surpassed, and will remain im- 
mortal. They had a great influence on both text 
and music of later hymns.® 

Among the contemporaries of Fortunatus we 
may mention Eugenius of Toledo (t 658), who 
bestowed special care on Chureh-hymnody, and 
revised the Church office-books ; but, as no ecclesi- 
astical hymns have come down under his name, we 
cannot ascertain his probable share in the hymn- 
composition of the Mozarabic liturgiste.'^ After 
Venantius Fortunatus the most conspicuous poet 
of the period is the Venerable^ Bede (t 735). In 
the last chapter of his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, in which he inserted a synopsis of his 
original works, he says that he had also composed 
‘a book of hymns in various verse-measures and 
rhythms.’ W^e have to lament the loss of this 
book as a whole ; but eleven hymns have been 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 61 fl. 

3 Of. Dreves, ‘ Haben wir Gregor den Grossen bIs Hyiunen- 
diohter anzusehen 7 ’ TuUnger Quartalsehrift, 1907, pp. ^^662. 
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own arguments. 
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handed doiyn to us under Bede’s name by Georgius 
Lassander in his Hymni Ecclesiastici (Cologno, 
1556), regarding the genuineness of which there 
has been much controversy. ^ Besides these hymns 
we have an abecedary hymn on St. Edilthrida in 
the Ecclesiastical History (iv. 20), and two Psalm- 
paraphrases preserved in various MSS. Bede’s 
hymns are of unmistakable sobriety, corresponding 
\rith the whole character of their author. They 
did not circulate tvidely, how'ever, and exercised 
no lasting influence on later Latin hymn-writing ; 
only a few of them occur in liturgical MSS. The 
hymn on St. Edilthrida was imitated in a large 
series of Anglo-Saxon and Irish hymns, e.g. 
those of Wulstan of Winchester (cf., further, 
below, p. 20®).® 

We may mention here a double series of hymns, 
which be^n in the Merovingian period, and have 
a deeidemy national character, which is strikingly 
evident in the national form of writing the 
ancient Irish and the Gothic or Mozarabic hymn 
collections. The ancient Irish Latin hymns are 
discussed in art. Hymns (Irish Christian). More 
important than these, however, are the hymns col- 
lected in the Mozarabic Liturgy. This Liturgy, 
which differs very little from the Homan, w'as first 
entitled ‘ Old Spanish,’ then, with the dominion ol 
the Goths, ‘Gothic,’ and, finally, after the con- 
g^uest of Spain by the Arabs (A.D. 711) ‘ Mozarabic,’ 
t.e. the Liturgy of Christians living among Arabs. 

I Isidore of Seville seems to have done for this 
■ Liturgy what Gregory the Great did for the 
' Roman, but the facts of the case are equally un- 
certain. The hymns, numbering about 200, which 
can still be collected out of old Mozarabic breid- 
aries, are by no means the product of one period ; 
on the contrary, there are some in the classical 
metro of the early Christian period, some which 
show the gradual transition from metrical to 
rhythmic composition, and some displaying all 
the linguistic barbarism of the lOthpentury. The 
Mozarabic Liturgy is much richer in hymns than 
the Roman. It has a whole series of hymns for 
special occasions, such as the consecration of a 
bishop, a bishop’s birthday, a coronation, a Icing’s 
birthday, marriages, etc. 

With the disuse of the Mozarabic Liturgy this 
mass of lyrical poetry became obsolete, and found 
its way from the Church into the libraries and 
8»roliiv6s. ^ 

III. Tee Caelovisgian Renazssancb.— T he 


impire of the Carlovinmans, with its Ccesaropap- 
ism often resembling that of Byzantium, marks 
1 new epoch for Latin hymnology. During this 
leriod two tendencies appear which aftenyards 
run parallel through the whole of the Middle 
kges, viz. the artistic reproduction of the old and 
;he obsolete, and the preparation of the new and 
ttiginal. Charlemagne w^as not only a warrior 
)ut a patron of art, and under his rule artistic 
[,atin poetry received a new impetus which has 
leen c^ed the ‘ Carlovingian Renaissance.’ The 
ientral focus of these efforts was_ the ‘palaoe- 
[chool’ of Charlemagne, with w’hich the most 
amous learned men of the time were connected, 
t must be admitted that, considering their num- 
lers and their poetical activity, the authors m- 
onging to the learned circle of the palace and its 
school’ composed few hymns — no_ doubt becat^ 
he introduction of the Roman Liturgy into the 
vhole empire of the Franks checked the impulse 
owards hymn-composition. StUl, the majority of 
hem made small contributions towards the treasury 
•f Church hymnody. . . ^ 

The most important was Paul the Deacon (t 7B9), 
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who from 782 to 786 stayed at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Besides a hymn on the miracle-worker, 
Benedict of Nursia, in his History of the Lombards 
(i. 26), we have the immortal poem on John the 
Baptist.^ Paulinus II., patnarch of Aquileia 
(t 802), was a more productive composer. His 
best Icnown and most popular hymn was that on 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, beginning ' Pelix per 
omnes festum mimdi cardines.’ - Alcuin (t 804), a 
central figure in this group and one of the most 
prolific hymn--writers, is represented by only two 
hymns— one on Vedastus and an evening hymn.® 
Legend says that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans 
(t 821), from his prison-window greeted the Palm 
Sunday procession in Angers, in which Ifing Louis 
the Pious took part, wuth the improvised hymn 
‘ Gloria, laus, et honor,’ fragments of which are 
still in use in the Eoman Liturgy. The only 
other extant hymns of Theodulph are those for 
‘ The Salutation of the King,’ In Advcntu Bcgis.* 
In this circle of poets we may also include Florus, 
the deacon of the Lyons Church, and Sedulius 
Scottus (t c. 874), the scholar of Lifege. We have 
some hymns by Florus (fl. middle of 9th cent.) com- 
posed in elegiac verse, and some free translations 
of psalms in heroic metre (one Psalm-paraphrase is 
vuitten in iambic dimeter).® The poems of Sedulius 
Scottus belonging to the rank or hymns are very 
few.® 

Besides this group of poets of the early Carlo- 
vingian period, there is another in the later period 
— the ‘Singers’ school’ of St. Gall.’ The t-wo 
groups are connected by Rabanus Maurus, who 
was a pupU of Alcuin, and Walafrid Strabo, who 
came from St. Gall to Rabanus at Fulda, and later 
on became abbot of Reichenau. Walafrid, the 
younger of the two, is the better and more artistic 
poet, Rabanus the more productive and influen- 
tial. The poems of Rabanus (t 856), especially his 
hymns, are kno^vn chiefly from the ed. ot C. Brower 
(Main:5, 1617), who took them from a hIS which 
probably belonged to the Fulda monaste:^. A 
small portion of this MS is preserved in the 
monastic library at Einsiedeln.® In his hymns 
Rabanus is more original and inspired than in 
his other works. The immortal ‘ Veni Creator 
SpirituB ’ is assigned to him by a Breslau MS now in 
London.® Walmrid, nicknamed Strabo or Strabus 
(‘ the cross-eyed’), abbot of Reichenau (+ 849), seems 
to have composed a ‘ Book of Hymns ’ (sacronim 
hymnonim librum vnum [J. Pitseusl), but it has 
been lost. Only a few hymns of Walafrid are 
known — a Christmas hynm, a hymn on Gallus, 
well known in Gennany in the Middle Ages, 
hjmns on Mammes, Januarius, Sergius, and Bac- 
chus, and poems to welcome the Emperor.*® An- 
other pupil of Rabanus — the monk Gottschalk of 
Orbais (t 869) — composed hymns, or, rather, spiri- 
tual songs. Two of them are specially interesting 
because of their original rhythms.** 

The ‘ School of St. Gall,’ to which we now pass, 
produced two classes of WTiters — the first class 
being an ofishoot of the Carlovingian Renaissance, 

1 From the opening words of this hjonn, ‘Ut qneant laxis 
resonnre flbris,' Guido of Arezzo borrowed the tonio ‘ Ut, re, mi ’ 
notation. For the hymns see PL xcv. 472-474, 1697 f.; of. also 
K Dummler, ‘Zu den Gediohten des Paulus Diaconus,’ in 
Neues AreJiiv der Gesellschaft fur iiltere deutsclie GeschiehU- 
kunde, xvii. [1891] 397-401, and Anal, hj/mn. 1. 117 ff. 
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cultivating the liturgical hymn in classical metre 
and developing the processional hymn, and the 
second (especially Notker and Tutilo) introducing 
an entirely new art of sequences and tropes. 

(1) In the former class Ratpert (t after 884) was 
an active writer, although all that remains of his 
liturgical writings is a short litany for Sunday 
processions, composed partly in elegiac, partly in 
heroic, verse, begmning ‘ Ardua Spes mundi,’ acom- 
munion hymn ‘ Laudes, Omnipotens, ferimus tibi, 
dona colentes,’ a processional hj^mn for the festival 
of St. Gall, and a song to welcome the Queen.* 
Waldrammus (wrongly entitled ‘ deacon ’ by Ekke- 
hart IV.) composed a processional, ‘ Sancte Pater, 
juva nos,’ two hymns to welcome the King, and a 
sequence for the Church-dedication festival.® A 
contemporary and brother-poet of his is the younger 
Hartmann, abbot of St. Gall (t 925), of whose com- 
positions we possess a hymn to be sung before the 
Gospel (really a precursor of the ‘ Conductns ’ 
which came into use later), a hymn and a pro- 
cessional for the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
a metrical litany for Sunday processions, hymns 
to welcome the King, and hymns for the proces- 
sion bearing the remains of St. Magnus.® Others 
in this class are Notker Physicus (t975), who 
wrote hymns on the Virgin Mary and St. Othmar,'* 
and Eliehart the Deacon (t973), the author of 
some sequences. 

(2) Notker the Stammerer (Balbulua; t912) 
stands at the head of the second class. He in- 
troduced rhythmical sequences into the Church 
liturgy, freed hymn-composition from the trammels 
of early Christian art, and thus inau^rated the 
rhythmical composition of the Middle Ages, which 
afterwards developed so luxuriantly. In Not- 
ker’s time there was no proper musical notation. 
Melodies had to be memorized ; and the notation 
in use was merely an aid to memory for the singer, 
marking the groups of notes and the general rise 
and fall of the melody, but not the exact intervals 
between the notes. It was very difficult to re- 
member passages in which a long sequence of notes 
(sometimes occupying several lines and called 
‘melisms’ and ‘jubilations’) had to bo sung on a 
single syllable of a word, as, e.g., in the Alleluia at 
the end of the Gradual. Notker had often wondered 
how this difficulty could be obviated. When the 
monastery of Juinifeges in Northern France was 
destroyed by the Normans, one of the monks came 
to St. Gall. In the choir-books which he brought 
with him Notker saw that there were words fitted 
into the long sequences of notes — a syllable for 
every note ; and he determined to attempt some- 
thing similar. Under the wordless ‘melisms’ he 
introduced words of his own composition, so that 
each note was sung to a single syllable; and he 
composed two lines of words for each musical 
phrase {clausnla), which, if we maj' infer earlier 
custom from later, were rendered by choirs of men 
and boys alternately. After Notker had overcome 
the first difficulties with the help of his teachers 
Iso and Marcellus, he composed sequences foi 
nearly all the festivals of the ecclesiastical year, 
divided them into two books, vTOte a preface, and 
dedicated them to Bishop Liutward of Vercelli, 
the patron of his monastery. Notker’s collection 
of seqirences, which held its CTOund in Germanv 
till the time of the Council of Trent— and some of 
it even later— exists in numerous MSS, in manv 
of which, however, there is a mixture of later 
additions, c.g. sequences of Ekkehart and others. 
In contents, form, and manner of musical phrasine 
Notker’s sequences are entirely original— a litai^ 
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cal, poetical, and musical innovation — as the 
hymns of Ambrose had been, and their circulation 
and influence find no parallel except in the case of 
the great Milanese. As with Ambrose’s hymns, 
Kome alone showed little appreciation for the 
Teutonic innovation of Notker— a circumstance 
which afterwards, at the Council of Trent, proved 
momentous for sequence-composition. Besides his 
sequences Notker composed a series of hvmns on 
St. Stephen.^ 

Next to Notker the Stammerer, Tutilo (tS9S) is 
the most influential member of the St. Gall school 
for he ranks as the first writer of ‘tropes’ (i.e. 
additions in prose or verse to an already e.\-isting 
liturgical text). 

These insertions were afterwards more frequent in Missals or 
Graduals than in Breviaries or Aiitiphonaries. In the former 
we find them in the ‘ Kyrie,' ‘ Gloria,’ • Sanctus,’ ‘ Agnus Dei,’ 
and in the Epistles {Eyttres farcU) as well as in otlier fixed or 
changing parts of the Mass (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, Com- 
munion) ; m the latter, as a rule, only in some of the Responses. 

Only a few tropes composed by Tutilo remain, 
and these are mostly in prose, and therefore inte- 
resting to liturgists, not hymnologists. As regards 
hymn-tvriting Tutilo is important, not on account 
of what he composed, but for W’hat he inaugurated 
and suggested : the composition of tropes, intro- 
duced in German territory and cultivated to a 
moderate extent in Germany, spread into France, 
Italy, and England, where it attained a much 
fuller development. 

The ‘ School of Saint Aniand’ {Schola Elnoncnsl't) 
also flourished during this period. Milo (+872) 
was one of its most celebrated teachers and a 
prolific poet, but none of his hymns have been 
preserved. The most distinguished, however, 
was Hucbald (+ 930), one of the first composers 
of harmony. He discovered the organum, or ars 
organizandi, i.e. the art of accompanying a melod 5 ’ 
in perfect fifths ; and his name is also connected 
with the introduction of the metrical or rhymed 
office {Histona rhythmica), i.e. a daily liturgical 
prayer-office, comprising the seven canonical hours, 
in which the hymns and everything else sung, 
except the Psalms and lessons, are composed in 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme. Besides hymns on 
St. Theodoric of Rheims and St. Cyricus of 
Nevers, he composed rhymed offices on St. Ric- 
trude of hlarcliiennes and others. At any rate, 
the district of St. Omer, St. Amand, and Lihge 
may be rightly regarded as the birthplace of this 
land of composition.® 

IV. The Early IIedijEVal Period.— W hen 
treating of the school of St. Gall as _a whole, _we 
have already touched on the early medifeval period 
(lOth and Hth centuries). The 10th cent, takes up 
the task — interrupted and postponed by the Carlo- 
vingian Renaissance — of liberating the Latin hymn 
from ancient metrical law’s and of bringing it under 
the government of rhythm. _ During the process, 
which is tedious and confusing, the hymns which 
appear are neither metrical nor rhythmical ; they 
have neither accent nor metre — ^in fact, the com- 
posers seem simply to have followed the principle 
of counting syllables. Rhyme _ appears in a de- 
sultory manner in the Carlovingian period, in 
Rabanus and Gottschalk, but throughout the 10th 
cent, it remains weak and imperfect. It Avas not 
till the 11th cent, that both accent and rhyme 
reached the pitch of perfection u’hich they main- 
tained in the 12th and 13th centuries. At the 
same time the art of w’riting sequences, begun by 
Notker, continued to be cultivated, although it 

1 The legend of the origin of the ’ Media vita in ino^ snmus,’ 
which attained such celebrity, is the invention of a later 
Kotker's hj-nins are conveniently edited in PL cxxxu loas-lff-o, 
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tlSP4], xviii. [1894), xxiv.-xxvL [1896-97], ixvui. (1898), riv.o 
11902]. 


never again attained Notker’s depth of thou'rht 
and mysticism. In the 11th cent, sequences ap- 
peared in France which, re-constructing Notker^a 
prose tropes in poetic form, and his syllable- 
counted cadences in rhythms and strophes, intro- 
duced a new type of sequence. They constitute— 
to borrow a figure from architecture— the transi- 
tion-stole, in Avhich Romanesque forms are mixed 
with Gothic elements. During this period, as 
throughout the ivhole of the Middle Ages, metre 
holds its ground, but, like rhythm, it is re-modelled 
and re-moulded in the disguise of the most variable 
and purely ornamental forms. ^ 

One of the most famous hymn-writers of this 
period is the ^glo-Saxon Wulstan, precentor of 
St. Swithin in Winchester. We have several 
abecedaries composed by him in elegiac measure 
on local saints of Winchester— Athelwold, Birin, 
and Swithm. They are modelled on Bede’s hymn 
on EdUthrida, and have been revised by Ordericus 
Vitalis.® The monastery of the reformed Bene- 
dictine order at Clugny, ivhich at this time in- 
fluenced not only France but aU the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, is represented in hymn- 
composition by the tivo most celebrated abbots 
that it possessed — Odo, the best musician of his 
time (t 943), and Odilo (+ 1048), Only a few frag- 
ments of their hymns remain. Odo celebrated St. 
Martin of Tours ; ® Odilo panegyrized St. Maiolus, 
abbot of Clugny, and the empress St. Adelheid, 
consort of Otto the Great.* The German poet- 
pope Leo IX., a count of Egisheim (+ 1054), is 
closely connected Avith the Clugny group. Besides 
tAA'o hymns he composed a rhythmical office in 
honour of Gregory the Great.** 

More famous than all these, however, as theo- 
logian, schoolman, and poet, isFnlbert of Chartres 
(+1028). The comparatively few poems of his 
which are extant are composed in the most varied 
metres and rhythms. The more Avidely-circulated 
of his wiritings Avere the sequence ‘ Sonent regi 
nato,’ the Epiphany hymn ‘Nuntium vobis fero 
de supernis’ in France, and the Easter Song 
'Chorus novse Jerusalem’ throughout Christen- 
dom.® Other French hymn-Amters of this period 
are Adhbmar of Chabannes, a monk of Angoulfime 
(+ 1034), Avho panegyrizes in hymns the patron of 
his monastery, St. Eparchius Eusebius Bruno, 
bishop of Angers (+1081), w’ho composed a number 
of rhythmical religious poems, of Avhioh one on 
St. Stephen became the common property of the 
medimval Church;® and Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury (+1109), the composer of some pious 
prayers. It is to be regretted that we cannot give 
more substantial proof and a more detailed de- 
scription of Anselm’s activity as a hymn-Avriter.® 
In a MS of the poems of Eusebius Bruno there is a 
poem of Berengar of Tours (+ 1088), ‘Juste Judex 
Jesu Christe.’ . ... j 

In Italy, besides pope Leo IX. just mentioned, 
there are tA\’o conspicuous poets, Avho in 
respects difi’er as widely as tAvo AATiters can Peter 
Damiani (+ 1072) and Alfanus of Salerno (+ 1085). 
One Avrites in mediceA’al rhythms ; the other might 
be designated as a herald of humanism. 

Peter Damiani belongs to the prolific hymn- 
Avriters of the Middle Ages. As regards artistic 
form, liis poetry can hardly bear vnto 

1 Of. the countless varieties ol toonine verse mthiteda^ra- 
tions and artificiaUties, the ’versus caudati and bi-caudatl, 
cruciferi ’ and ‘ cruoiati,' etc. (Anal 

5 Anal hvmn xlviii. [1905] 9 ff.; see also O. Blume. « oistan 
von Winchester nnd Vital von St. Ewoul, 

sanpe auf die heil. Athelwold, Binn, and Smthon, hUAW 
cxlvi. [1903] p. iii. 

4 An«ftomnS£f..297ff.-. BZ, cxlii. 961-004, 091f..l03Sff 
«/5.I. 302ff. 

6 lb. 1. 2S0ff. : PL cxll. 3ro-M.2. ^ „ 

7 Ib. jclvili. 10 ff. , , . J"- ® 

10 iione, LaU Hymnen des MxtUlalUrSt *. S59. 
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the more polished and elaborated compositions of 
the succeeding age ; but under its bald exterior 
vrith the feeble assonantal rhymes are hidden a 
genuine poetic genius, and a warmth of feeling 
which at times Dursts into a volcanic blaze._ In 
the ordinary hymn-forms he celebrates the Virgin 
and the local saints of his native place, Kavenna, 
and depicts the joys of heaven ana the terrors of 
the Judgment. His poem on the joys of Paradise, 
beginning ‘ Ad perennis vitae fontem, ’ has actually 
been honoured by being wrongly assigned to the 
6th cent, or to St. Augustine himself.* Alfjinus 
of Salerno composed a series of 21 liturgical 
hymns, a metrical office, and a number of religious 
lyrics.* With one exception all his poems are in 
classical metre, and are, for his age, remarkably 
pure in expression and form. 

Germany also produced several important hymn- 
writers. Heribert of Eichstatt (t 1042), a count of 
Eothenburg, composed a series of liturgical hymns, 
some of which, e.g. his hymn on the Holy Cross, 
and a poem on Bt. Lawrence, found a general 
circulation in Germany. In other hymns he cele- 
brates the local patron saints of Eichstatt — WUli- 
bald and Walpurgis.* Bern of Reichenau (Bemo 
Augiensis ; 1 1048) was a musician as well as a poet, 
and he certainly wrote more than the few hymns 
and seimences known to us as his. Othlo, monk 
of St. Emmeran in Regensburg (t 1072), deserves 
mention as the composer of a series of prayers in 
stiff hexameters and stanzas.'* There were two 
writers of meater influence than these, however — 
Heriraan tiie Lame (Hermannus Contractus) of 
Reichenau (+ 1054), one of the most celebrated men 
of his time, and Gottschalb of Limburg (f 1098), 
the most distinguished composer, after Notker, of 
sequences in Germany. Herimau was a popular 
teacher and a prolific as well as celebrated writer. 
Besides his chief work, his Chronicon Augiense (the 
first universal history of the Middle Ages), he com- 
posed mathematical, astronomical, and musical 
works. Very few of his liturgical writings have 
come down to us under his name. The sequences 
which we know to be his are marked by a mysti- 
cism going far beyond that of Notker, and by the 
trick of inserting Greek words in the Latin text. 
The one most free from the latter mannerism is 
the most celebrated and widely used of Heriraan’s 
sequences, ‘ Ave prteclara maris stella,’ ° which 
also shows the ■writer’s preference for long cadences 
in contrast to the much shorter ones of Notker. 
Besides this we have an office in honour of St. Afra 
composed mostly in prose, and (probably) the 
beautiful antiphons still used in the services of 
the Church, ‘ Alma Redemptoris Mater ’ and ‘ Salve 
Regina.’ ® Asa composer of sequences, Gottschalk 
of Limburg far surpassed Heriman. With the ex- 
ception of Notker of St. Gall there is no composer 
of sequences during this period when rhyraeless 
rhythms were in vogue from whose hand we have 
a greater _ number of ‘proses’ than Gottschalk. 
He -writes in a very peculiar style. He is especially 
fond of the figures known as ‘ enumeratio,’ * poly- 
ptoton,' and ‘ annorainatio.’ He shares with Heri- 
man the preference for long cadences, and, -without 
imitating him, resembles him very closely in his 
manner of conceiving and presenting a subject.’ 

1 Anal. htmn. xlviii. 29 ff. ; PL cxiv. &31-804, SSOff. 

2 The list of his hymns will bo found in Anal. hymn. 1. 330, 
the text, ib. xxii. tl895], on the pages referred to in 1. 830 ; his 
religious poems of a non-liturgical character are collected in tb. 
1. 330-338. This ed. corrects the numerous faults of the earlier 
ones, since all the original MSS were freshly collated. For a 
convenient, though less critical, ed. see PL cxlvii. 1210 a. 

» Anal. hymn. 1. 290 fl. ; PL oxli. 1369-1374. 

*/i. 1.320 ff. 

s On the question of the authorship of this sequence see Anal, 
hymn. I. 309. 

® Anal. hymn. 1. 803 ff. 

7 Ib. 1. 339 B. ; Dreves, • Godescalcus Lintpurgensis,’ in Bym- 
nolog. Beitr. 1. [1897] ; PL cili. 1823-1334 


Mention must be made of one more contemporary 
composer, Wipo, a Burgundian, Court-chaplain 
to the Emperors Conrad II. and Henry III., and, 
according to a marginal note on an Einsiedeln MS, 
author of the famous Easter sequence, still in use, 
‘Victim© paschali laudes.’ This sequence is of 
special interest because it is a classical example of 
those transitional sequences in which the old forms 
initiated by Notker are adorned with rhymes and 
re-cast in a rhythmical mould. 

V. Tsb Middle Ages. — We now reach the 
acme of medimval culture, the period of Early and 
High Gothic, in which poetic composition keeps 
abreast of the sciences and arts, and not least in 
the form of religious Latin poetry. There are 
more writers of reputation ; the forms of composi- 
tion show a richer variety ; the rhythms are more 
correct, the language more tuneful, and the rhymes 
purer. Good writers of the 12th and 13th centuries 
obey the rule that the masculine (iambic) rhyme 
must be two-syllabled. 

The writers of this period may be arranged into 
several groups. The first group is formed round 
Hildebert of Lavardin and the second round 
Abelard. The whole mass of liturgical composi- 
tion, however, culminates in Adam of St. Victor. 
Another group is dominated by Philippe de GrSve. 
Finally, ttiere are several less celebrated writers. 

(1) The chief members of the first group are 
Marbod, bishop of Rennes (f 1123), Baudri (Balderi- 
cns), abbot of Bourmeil and bishop of Dol (t 1130), 
and Reginald, monk of Saint Au^stine’s, Canter- 
bury (t 1109). All these writers have two character- 
istics in common: they cultivate classical and 
metrical poetry, although Marbod and Reginald 
also write Leonine or rhymed hexameters; and 
in their poems they incline towards worldly or 
religious - epical or didactic poetry. Marbod 
MTTote a series of hymns and prayers (the latter 
partly in metre and partly in rhythm).* Of 
Baudri’s compositions only a few hymns on St. 
Samson of Dol remain.* The form which he pre- 
fers is that of the poetic epistle, and the collection 
of his letters is of great importance from the point 
of -view of the histoiical student. Reginald of 
Canterbury, in the last book of his chief work, the 
Life of St. Malchus, has collected a series of hymns 
addressed to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, 
etc., all of which he puts in the mouth of his hero. 
These hymns show unmistakably a feeling for 
poetic form and a certain energy of sentiment 
which secure for their author an honourable place 
in the great throng oi mediseval writers.® 

Hildebert himself (t 1133), archbishop of Tours, 
belongs to the most careful cultivators of form 
among the mediceval poets. Some of his verses 
were actually included by modem philologists in 
the anthology of Latin classical authors, and were 
taken for genuine productions of antiquity, till 
Haurdau drew attention to the mistake. It is 
unfortunate that there are no liturgical composi- 
tions of Hildebert knovTi. But, even if Hildebert 
had given us nothing but the single Oratio devot- 
issima ad Tres Personas SS. Trinitatis, ‘Alpha et 
0 magne Deus,’ this one poem would give him a 
claim to be reckoned with the greatest hymn- 
writers of all ages and tongues.* 

(2) Of an ‘ Abelardian ’ group we cannot, strictly 
speaking, say anything from the literary -historical 
point of view, since Abelard does not belong to any 
one school or tendency ; but, considering the fact 
that the two men who most deeply and perma- 
nently afiected his life— Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Peter the Venerable— were both engaged in hymn- 


, •TU CIXXL 1D4Y II. 

S Ib. I. 370 ff. 


J Uf. Anal, hymn, i. sssff. 

2 Ib, xviii. 2521. ** .xg. i. avuii. 

B. Haur6au, Z/c* 
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composition, it is perhaps justifiable to bring them 
together in a group. Bernard of Clairvaux (f 1153) 
cornposed only a few hymns on the saints Victor 
and Malachias,* which are not very remarkable in 
contents or form. All the other works ascribed to 
hun in the mediieval period have been proved by 
B. Haur6au^ not to be his, Tlie well-known 
‘ Jubilus ’ of the_ Name of Jesus, in which two 
syllabled masculine rhyme is employed through 
out, is certainly not his. It is probably not earlier 
than the 13th century. 

Alarger numberof liturgical hymns and sequences 
and extra-liturgical rhymed prayers have come 
down to us from the hand of Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of CIugny(t 1156). His compositions are more 
numerous and_ of a higher quality than Abelard’s, 
displaying variety and polish of form. His melodies 
are also preserved.* 

Peter Abelard (t 1142) surpasses both Bernard 
and Peter the Venerable as a hymn-writer. He is 
one of the few medimval poets who composed a 
whole hymnary. It is very copious in contents, 
and has come doAvn to our time almost complete. 
The first book contains the ferial hymns, the second 
the hymns for the festivals of our Lord, the third 
for the feasts of the saints. These hymns are not 
so rounded and_ complete as the hymns of later 
writers, and their contents sometimes suggest the 
philosopher rather than the poet ; but their im- 
perfections are due to the fact that the liymnary 
was not composed gradually in hours of inspiration, 
but had to be executed all at once. Still, as a 
whole, it is a remarkable piece of work, not only 
because of the new forms which Abelard introduces 
into hymn-composition, but also on account of the 
beauty pf the contents. It is unfortunate that the 
two original MSS, which mutually supplement 
each other — the older Brussels codex and the more 
recent and fuller one at Chaumont-sur-Mame- 
do not record the melodies of the hymnary, since 
Abelard enjoyed a wide reputation as a melodist.^ 

(3) The writings of Adam of St. Victor (t 1192) 
stand at the head of liturgical composition of the 
Latin-speaking Middle Ages — indeed, of all Chris- 
tian lyric poetry. He is unquestionably one of the 
greatest poets who ever mastered the Latin tongue. 
His poetical works were edited four times during 
the 19th cent,, three times by L6on Gautier (who 
deserves to be called his discoverer; Paris, 1858, 
1881, 1894), and once by Eugfene Misset and Pien-e 
Aubry (do. 1900), whose edition gives the melodies 
of the sequences.® In the contents of his ivritings 
— e.p. his sequence on the Holy Trinity, ‘ Profitemur 
unitatem,’ which in theological scholastic know- 
ledge surpasses even the ‘ Lauda Sion ’ of Thomp 
Aquinas— in the euphony of his language, and in 
the incomparable grace with which he wears all 
the shackles of rhythm and rhyme imposed upon 
him, Adam of St. Victor is equally great. 

(4) In the 18th cent, we come upon a group of 
poets who may be called the ‘ hymn-writers of the 
Mendicant orders,’ although the central fimire of 
the group is a personage who during his life belonged 
to the most strenuous opponents of the Mendicants 
— the chancellor, Philippe de Grbve. In this group 
we find Thomas Aquinas (t 1274), the singer of 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and the author of the 
justly-celebrated ‘ Lauda Sion,’ the ‘ Pange lingua,’ 

1 Anal. hymn. xix. [1S95] 1 S 9 S. ; PL clxmii, 776t., 779, 
clxxxli. 1117 1 , „ . 

3 Da Pohnet latins attribuis d saint Bernard, Pans, 1890 ; 
for a convenient ed. see PL clxxxiv. 1S07 fli. 

3 Anal, fit/mn. xiviii. 233ff. ; PL olxxxix. 1012-1022. 

i Jb. L 141 ff. ; PL clxxviil 1775 il. 

5 A fifth edition (by M. Legroin, Bruges, 1893) a;)peared in 
Bcl^um *in usum scolarura/ which attempts the praiseworthy, 
althougfh probably unattainable, task of making this ma^er of 
1 new form of Latin composiUon known to younj? atuden^ 
of. Blso PL cxcvi. 1423-1534 ; Eng. tr. (with original text) by 
D. S. Wrangham, 3 vols., London. 1881. 


Md the ‘ Adoro Te ’ ; * Johannes Fidanza, sumamed 
Bonaventura (t 1274), a theologian and poet like 
Aquinas, author of the ‘Tree of Life,’ an office 
celebrating the Passion of Our Lord, and of the 
beautiful Passion-hymn ‘Reoordare sanotrn crucis’ 
John Peckham (Johannes Peehamus), a pupil of 
Bonaventura, subsequently archbishop of Canter- 
bury (t 1292), who composed the lovely nightingale- 
song ‘Philomela prmvia,’ a rhymed office celebrat- 
ing the Holy Trinity, which displays deep thought 
and warm feeling -with the most elaborate rhythmi- 
cal expression, and some ividely celebrated hymns 
in honour of the Virgin, etc. ;» Julian of Speier 
(JulianusTeutonicus ; tl278), the author of rhymed 
offices in honour of St. Francis of Assisi and Antony 
of Padua, remarkable for both contents and form 
Constantinus Medici, archbishop of Orvieto (t 1257), 
the author of an equally elaborate office in honour 
of St. Dominic ; ® and Thomas of Celano (t after 
1250), the author of some sequences and probably 
of the immortal sequence on the Last Day, the 
‘ Dies IrsB,’ so often translated and set to music. 

This was originally composed for private devotion and ended 
with the words, ‘Gere curam mei finis.' In the 13th cent, it 
was sometimes adopted as a sequence in the Mass-books of the 
Franciscan Orders, and for that purpose the six la^ lines (which 
are not consistent with the rest either in contents or in form) 
were appended to it. It was not till towards the end of the 16th 
cent, that the ‘Dies Irac’ was used more frequently ns a se- 
quence. By that time it had been forgotten that a Mass with- 
out an ‘ Alleluia,' such ns the Mass for the dead, ought to have 
no sequence. 

All those writers, to whom a large number of 
less importance might be added, are surpassed by 
a man who until recently has not received the 
recognition and honour which he enjoyed among 
his contemporaries — the chancellor or the Church 
of Paris, Philippe de Grfeve (Philippns de Grevia ; 
1 1236). From his hand we haveaSummaTheolo^ica 
(unfortunately still unprinted) and three collections 
of sermons — for feast-days, on the Psalms, and on 
the Gospels appointed for Sundays. These sermons 
are still for the most part unpublished. In spite 
of his zealous and deep theological studies, PhDippe 
de (Jr^ve found time for copious poetical activity. 
His chief poem was the ‘ Uantio,’ a sacred song 
intended for vocal performance. Although extra- 
liturgical in contents and origin, it found its way 
into the liturgy and pervaded it, while it also 
prepared the way for the sacred popular song in 
the vernacular. We have a whole series of such 
songs composed by bim on subjects ranging from 
hymns to tlie Virgin, of a child-like simplicity and 
devotion, to verses of keen wit and satire. He also 
wrote some hymns properly so called ; and there 
are few hymns in the great treasury of the mediteval 
(Ihurch with which his hymn on Mary Magdalene 
will not bear comparison. Henri d’Andeli, in his 
poetical panegyric of Philippe de Grfeve, called 
him the most valiant and uisest ‘qui fut en la 
crestiente.’® 

(5) We have still to mention a series of writers 
belonging to this period who produced some fine 
religious lyrics : the ‘ doctor universalis,’ Alanus 
of Lille(tc. 1203), on account of his Anri’claMcftanas, 
ranks among the most famous and videly read 
poets of the Middle Ages; Alexander Nectem 
(latinized as Nequam), abbot of Cirencester (t lyy.'’ 
also one of the most skilled artists in verse of fais 
time, composed fine hymns to the Virgin and m 

1 Anal. hymn. 1. 683£f. . , . 

2 At the end of the 15th cent., when ^aomzcd by JBe 

Franciscan pope Sbttus iv., he was credited, like « 

Ciairvaux, with a series of ascetic poems which be did not 
compose. 

» Anat hymn. 1. 692 fl. 
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honour of Mary Magdalene;* John Hoveden 
(t 1276), Court-chaplain of Queen Eleanor of 
England, mother of Edward m., composed a series 
of mediocre religious lyrics, and a narrative lyric 
poem on the life and sufferings of Christ entitled 
Philomela, which is of conspicuous excellence; 
Guy de Basoches (Guido de Bazochis), precentor 
of Chalons-sur-Marne (t 1203), in his collection of 
correspondence, which is important for the literary 
history of the period, has interwoven numerous 
hymns and religious poems ; “ Adam de la Bassde 
(Adamus de Basseia), canon of Saint Pierre de 
Lille (t 1258), composed songs of the most varied 
kinds to suit existing liturgical or popular melodies ; * 
and Orrigo Scaccabarozzi (t 1293), the arch- 
preshyter of Milan, wrote several liturgical hymns, 
rhymed offices, and Masses, which, however, are 
not remarkable either for contents or for form.* 

We must specially mention two female writers : 
St. Hildegard, the abbess of Kupertsberg in Bingen 
(+ 1179), and Herradis of Landsberg, abbess of 
Hohenburg or OdUienberg in Alsace. Hildegard, 
the great seeress of the 12th cent., also composed 
hymns and sequences, or, rather, rough drafts 
of hymns and sequences, which are corrected by 
anotlier hand. In the Wiesbaden MS (the only 
one in which they occur) these rough drafts are 
set to music — ^whether by Hildegard or some one 
else we do not know.* T^he compositions of Her- 
radis of Landsberg (t 1167) are of a different kind. 
She enriched the library of her convent with a MS 
which is equally interesting for the history of art 
and the history of literature. The ‘ Hortus delici- 
arum,’ as it was called, seems to have been a kind 
of theological Encyclopiedia, and was illustrated 
by interesting miniatures which are quite famous. 
On 23rd Au^st 1870 the MS was destroyed by 
fire. This ' Pleasure-garden ’ of Herradis also con- 
tained a series of poems ascribed to the anthologist.® 
Whether these are her composition or not, she 
certainly wrote poetry, and so far mastered the 
Latin tongue as to be able to clothe sentiments of 
simple piety in an unadorned and pleasing garb. 

We must here merely mention the fact that a 
number of hymns had been appearing anonymously 
during these early centuries, and, in fact, these far 
exceed in numbers the compositions whose authors 
are known. 

VI. Tbb Later Middle Ages.— I n the 14th 
and 15th centuries Latin hymn-writing slowly but 
steadily declined from the high level which it 
attained in the 12th and 13th centuries. There 
were more writers interested in the further develop- 
ment of the art, but they do not rouse our admira- 
tion. And the great stream of anon 5 rmous poetry 
increased. Some works of first-rate quality ap- 
peared, but the gradual falling-off continued. The 
form of hymn-'writing seems to have undergone the 
most rapid eclipse in France, where it had reached 
its most perfect development. Word-accentuation, 
which constitutes the basis of rhythmical composi- 
tion, did not even with Abelard attain the perfec- 
tion to which Adam of St. Victor brought it, and 
in Philippe de Grave’s work it perceptibly declined. 
The process of deterioration went on rapidly until 
hymn-writing was again reduced to the system of 
syllable-counting from which it had begun to 
emerge in the 10th century. In England, and 
perhaps more gradually in Germany, the same 
deterioration took place; in Italy it had never 
reached the perfection which it attained in France. 

This period begins with Jacopone da Todi 
(t 1306), the Franciscan poet, who composed many 
celebrated Italian religious poems. He is com- 

1 Anal. hymn. xlva. 20211. 2 Jh. 1. EOT (I. 

3 Ib. xlviii. 29Sff. * lb. xiv.E [1S9S) and 1. 617 B. 

3 Ib. 1. 483£E. 

6 In 7.KT xxili. [10021 632 0. the present writer has shown 
that this 18 incorrect. 


monly regarded as the author of the world-renowned 
‘ Stabat Mater,’ the most beautiful medioeval elegy 
in honour of the Virgin. Like the * Dies Irte,’ the 
‘ Stabat Mater ’ was originally a hymn for private 
devotion ; but it occurs in many of the 15th cent, 
books of prayer, and before the end of the century 
it found its way into the Liturgy. Cardinal 
Jacobus de Stephanescis (t 1343) displayed activity 
as a liturgical writer and as a composer. Among 
acknowledged compositions of his are hymns on St. 
George, antiphons in honour of pope Coelestin T. 
(Petrus Morrone), and a few other liturgical and 
extra-liturgical pieces.* Another cardinal, Guil- 
lermus da Mandagoto (t 1321), more famous as a 
lawyer than as a poet, composed sequences which 
his nephew (of the same name) included in the 
Missal of Usez, and thus handed down to posterity. 
Faultless in form, these poems are greatly lacking 
in the glow of inspiration.* These writers are 
succeeded by two Austrian poets, the Cistercian 
Christan of Lilienfeld (t before 1332) and the 
Carthusian Konrad of Gaming (Gemmicensis ; 
1 1360), who is also called Konrad of Heimburg, 
after his birthplace. From the pen of tho former 
we have a great number of hymns and sequences, 
offices and prayers in rhyme, which are all remark- 
able for their carefully-cultivated form and their 
tone of deep piety. His rhymed prayers are short ; 
they nearly ml contain five stanzas, each beginning 
with the word ‘Ave.’* Konrad of Gaming has 
left liturgical compositions, chiefly hymns in honour 
of the Virgin and the saints. They are, as a rule, 
rather long, but reveal a child-like and touching 
pieW.* Konrad of Gaming was more widely read 
in Germany than his model, Christan of Lilienfeld, 
•w’hose poems are preserved almost exclusively in 
the MSS of liis monastery. There were other 
imitators of Christan of Lilienfeld besides Konrad, 
e.g. the Carthusian Albert of Pra^e (first half of 
14th cent.), who compiled a book of devotion entitled 
Scala Cali, in which there is a series of his own 
compositions. They are inferior in style, and of 
Avearisorae prolixity.® The prolific ivnter, Ulrich 
Stocklin of Rottach, abbot of Wessobninn (t 1443), 
shows skilful manipulation of the forms, but 
suffers from the same weakness of barren verbiage. 
He followed the lines marked out by Christan and 
Konrad, and may therefore be mentioned here, 
although he properly belongs to the next century.® 

Turning from this group of South German writers 
to the North, we find in the 14th cent, a small 
group of Scandinavian hymn-writers of some im- 
portance. The oldest of them is Brynolphus I., 
bishop of Scara (t 1317), the author of a rhymed 
office on St. Helena of Skofde, with the hymns 
belonging to it, and probably Mso of a rhymed 
office in honour of St. Nikolaus of Linkoging.’ 
To Birger Gregorsen (Birgerus Gregorii ; 1 1383), 
bishop of Upsala, we owe rhymed offices in honour 
of St. Birgitta and St. Botuidus, with accompany- 
ing hymns.® The hymns of both these writers are 
distinguished by carefully modelled poetic forms, 
showing French influence. A third northern 
writer, Petrus Olavi, attendant of St. Birgitta 
and confessor in Vadstena (t 1378), seems more 
careless regarding cadence and rhyme. He arranged 
the choral office of the nuns of the order of St. 
Birgitta, and composed a whole series of new hvmns 
for it.® 

In the first half of the 14th cent, there flourished 
in France Guillaume de Deguilleville (Guillermus 
de DeguileviUa ; t after 1358), prior of Chaalis, 
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known through his epic-didactic poems in his 
nmther-tongue, ‘Pyennage de la vie humaine,’ 
^Mennage de I’ame,’ ‘P^lerinage Jdsu-Christ.’ 
He has also left several very long Latin poems, in 
■which is_ noticeable a vanishing of the word- 
accentuation.^ Along with him should be men- 
tioned the Englishman Gualterus Wiburnus, a 
Franciscan poet (t after 1367), who composed 
several h^ns in honour of the Virgin, in carefully- 
handled forms.® At the end of the 14th cent, lived 
two poets who are closely connected through the 
Feast of the Visitation of Our Lady, which was 
just then beginning to be observed— Cardinal Adam 
Easton, also called ‘ Adam Anglicus ’ (+ 1397), and 
Joh^n of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (f 1400). 
An illuminated edition of Jenstein’s works, which 
he himself revised, appeared in Rome. This is 
the present Codex Vaticanus, 1122. It also con- 
tains the ecclesiastical compositions of Jenstein — 
sequences, tropes, rhymed offices, hymns, and 
rhymed prayers, which are very unequal in con- 
tents and form, his worst being the hymns on St. 
Wenzel.® Jenstein was the first to introduce the 
obse^ance of the festival of the Visitation of the 
Virgin into his Archiepiscopal see, and urged 
Urban Tl. to introduce it into the whole Church. 
Urban "VI. was prevented by death from carrying 
out the suggestion ; but his successor, Boniface ix., 
in 1389 issued the bull commanding the observance 
of the festival. The office composed by Jenstein, 
however, was not adopted into the Roman breviary, 
for that honour was reserved for a rhymed office j 
composed by Cardinal Adam Easton. It begins 
■with the words, ‘Accedunt laudes Virginia,’ and 
exhibits an acrostic on his name, which, however, 
has fallen into disorder.^ This office was handled 
severely, and not altogetheHustly, by the Humanist 
Jakob Wimpheling in his Castigationes locorum in 
canticis ecclesiasticts et divinis omciis depravatorum 
(1600). The festival of the Visitation of the Virgin 
caused great activity on the part of poets. There 
are no fewer than ten difierent rhymed offices 
in honour of it. One of them, used by the Domini- 
can order,® and beginning, ‘Collmtentur corda 
fidelium,’ was composed by Raimund of Capua 
(t 1399), confessor and biographer of St. Catherine 
of Siena. Another Dominican, Martialis Auribelli 
(t 1473), wrote acrostic hymns in honour of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. 

We have already entered the 15th century. 
Among the writers in the earlier part of it is the 
unfortunate fanatic Johann Hus (t 1415). Only a 
few of his hymns remain, composed partly in 
Czech and partly in Latin. The most -widely 
celebrated was his ‘Jesu Christe, nostra ealus,’ 
which shows his name woven into an acrostic, and 
which is still occasionally sung. With the name 
of Hus we may connect the host of anonymous 
Bohemian poets who zealously cultivated a special 
kind of Church hymn, the so-called_ ‘cantiones.’ 
Next to France, no country has so delighted in this 
form of vocal music as Bohemia. Their form — 
doubled stanzas, and a concluding song to follow, 
sometimes similarly doubled — is often very artistic ; 
their rhythm and rhymes, however, show every 
sign of decadence. 

A figure whose fame belongs to universal history 
marks the end of the 15th cent. — that of Thomas 
h Kempis (tl471). He ■wrote a number of hymns 
and rhymed prayers. Some of the prayers seem 
to have been proidded ivith melodies, most of them 
not for public but for private use. The composi- 
tions of the famous mystic are not of great poetic 
value.® Somewhat younger than k Kempis, and 
following in his track as a mystic and poet, is 
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Johannes Mauburnus (tl503), abbot of Livry. 
Most of his works are still unprinted. Thoso 
which we know to be his are found in his Rosetum 
exercitiorum spiritualium (first printed, 1491).* 
With_ these two mystics we may associate a third, 
Henricus Pistor, canon of St. Victor in Paris. 
Jodocus Clichtoveus has preserved in hisElucida- 
iorium eeclesiasticum a fine sequence of his com- 
posed for the festival of St. John the Baptist. 
One of the most prolific theological authors of 
this period is Dionysius of Rickel, known also as 
‘Dionysius Carthusianus ’ (tl471). He has been 
given the cognomen, ‘ Doctor Ecstaticns,’ although, 
as a matter of fact, his character appears to have 
been the prosaic one of compiler, also com- 
posed some Latin rhythms. There are extant long 
poems on God and the Holy Trinity, or, rather, 
rhymed dissertations and reflexions winch are 
wearisome from their prolixity. They are knorm 
only from the autboi4 Opera Minora, Cologne, 
1632. A few other religious poets of this period 
deserve mention. Matthaus Ronto, a monk of 
the Olivetan convent at Siena (t 1443), -wrote some 
hymns which are preserved in a MS of the WU- 
hering monastery.® 

Hieronymus de Werdea (as he was called in the 
convent, though christened John), prior of Monsen 
(tl475), wrote religions poems (which never take 
the form of liturgical composition) celebrating 
Christ and the Virrin, Saints Benedict, Florian, 
George, etc. Considering the period in which he 
wrote, their form is well managed, but there is 
no genuine poetical inspiration in them. We may 
also mention Wynandus de Stega, priest at Ba- 
charach, who has left hymns ana sequences in 
honour of St. Werner. A Vatican MS has pre- 
served two other poems of his, one in a German 
adaptation. At the close of the century stands 
the Franciscan Johannes Tisserand, who founded 
an order of Magdalens in Paris in 1493. A Paris 
MS has handed down some of his poems, whose 
form reminds us of those of Guillaume de Deguille- 
ville. He composed the Acts of Bernhard de Gorbio 
and the five martyrs of Morocco, and possibly also 
the rhymed office which exists in honour of these 
martyrs. 

Summary. — It would be easy to add to the fore- 
going list of bymn--writers, but the purpose of this 
article has been rather to indicate only the princi- 
pal figures and most significant tendencies at work. 
We have seen that all through the Middle Ages 
metrical as well as rhythmical poetry was culti- 
vated, while poetry modelled on that of ancient 
Rome was never entirely extinct. But towards 
the end of the mediaeval period the character of 
this poetry changed ; and the so-called humanistic 
poetry, the product of the Renaissance of classical 
learning, appeared. It is distinguished from the 
metricm poetiy of the Middle Ages, not only by 
greater purity of language and poetical form, but 
also by greater dependence on the common models 
—a dependence which is sometimes repellent. This 
kind of composition first appeared in Italy in the 
beginniiig of the 14fch cent., but soon passed ovbt 
into Germany. At first it was only rarely m the 
form of religious poetry or hymns, bub later it 
became quite an important branch of religious Jync 
poetry. As this humanistic poetry seldom found its 
way into liturgical use, for the exigencies of which 
the period of rhythmical poetry had made ample 
provision, we have here 

a new art, alien and hostile^ to the Middle Ages. 
Although mediffival composition m its i^shoote 
reaches far past the Council of Trent, whde the 
beginning of humanistic poetiT goes far back into 
the departing mediaeval penod, we may desi^^ 
the Comcil of Trent as the dmdmg hne between 
1 Cl. Anal. hymn. L 615 ff. ® ib. xlvIU- 466 fl. 
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the intellectual ■world of the Middle Ages and a 
more modem period. This line, at any rate, 
separates the freely developing liturgical composi- 
tion of the mediscval period from that of the post- 
Tridentine period, •which was executed to order. 
When the Roman rite obtained exclusive validity, 
the very conditions of existence were withdrawn 
from liturgical composition. It had to come to an 
end because there was no more scope for it in the 
liturgy ; and the liturgy itself was looked upon as 
sometliing finished and complete. Provision was 
made for the few necessities of the kind hy a 
Roman Congregation, which gave a commission 
for hymn-writing, hut could not supply poetic in- 
spiration. On one occasion, however, a national 
Church, a Galilean, burst from these fetters and 
created liturgies and liturgical poems, although 
only one poet, J. B. Santeul, deserves mention. 
Even in the Galilean poems there is no pulse of 
genuine liturgical life; they were commissioned 
work ; it is a matter of indifference wiiether the 
authority who commissioned them resided in Rome, 
Paris, or Lyons; they were manufactured, not a 
natural growth, and only furnish another proof 
that what has been extinguished cannot he called 
back to life hy an arbitrary decree. And, since 
^tory is always the representation of life, we 
may "ndthout exaggeration affirm that the his- 
tory of the liturCT in general and of liturgical 
poetry in particular closes with the Gouncu of 
Trent. 
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G. M. Dreves. 

HYMNS (Irish Christian). — Like all the hymns 
of the Middle Ages, the religious poems of Christian 
Ireland fall into two groups ; (1) those directly 
intended for use in liturgical worship, and (2) those 
written for purposes not originally connected with 
the offices of the Church, such as hymns in praise 
of special saints, or verses composed as charms 
against disease or pestilence, or as safeguards in 
moments of danger. Many of these personal 
poems seem afterwards to have been used in the 
Church services, although they were not written 
expressly for this purpose. Of the first group all 
are in Latin ; of the second group some are in 
Latin and some in Irish. 

I. Liturgical hymns. — The use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church seems to have been a very 
ancient custom in Ireland. In Adamnan’s Vita 6'. 
Colvinhm, a hymnorum liber septimaniorum sanctm 
Colwnbts manu descripius, apparently a book of 
hymns for use on each of the days of the week, is 
mentioned (ii. 9), and we learn from one of the 
prefaces to St. Columha’s hymn, ‘ Altus Prosator ’ 
(Ir. Lib. Eymn. ii. 24), that Gregory sent a mft to 
St. Columha of the Hymns of the Week. We find 
also that, on the morning of the death of the Saint 


(9 June 697), hymns were sung in the monastic 
offices at Iona; hymnis matutmalibus temiinatis 
is the phrase used by Adamnan (iii. 23). These 
slight indications point to the use of hymns in the 
offices of the Church as early as the 6th century. 
That they were so used in times not far removed 
from this at least is certain. The Antiphonary of 
Bangor dates from the end of the 7th cent., and 
twelve hymns used in the Church offices are given 
in it. Again, in the directions given in the litur- 
gical fragment found at the end of the 9th cent, 
copy of the Gospels called the Booh of St. Mulling, 

E ortions of three (possibly four) weU-kno-wn Irish 
ymns are directed to he sung, with certain sup- 
plepaentary stanzas, in the course of a short office 
which seems to have been designed as a service of 
intercession against the yellow plague, a pestilence 
which decimated Ireland at frequent intervals 
during the 7th and following centuries. office 
practically identical ■with this is appointed in the 
tract entitled The Second Vision of Adamnan 
(Ledbhar Breac, p. 258*’ f.) for special days of 
fasting and prayer ; also on the first three leaves 
of the 10th cent. (7) Greek Psalter at Basel (A. 
■vii. 3), which contains some Latin pieces and 
directions for what appears to be a monastic office 
in Irish handvrriting, three Irish hymns are 
found. 

In the largest existing collection of Irish and 
Latin hymns, that kno^wn as the Irish Liber Hymn- 
orum, of which two MSS, slightly differing from 
each other in contents, exist — one now in the 
Franciscan Library, Merchant’s Quay, Dublin, 
which belonged to the Library of Father John 
Colgan at Louvain in the 17th cent. ; the other in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (classed E. 
4. 2), a MS of the 11th cent. — the material does not 
appear to be arranged in any order of service. It 
contains in the main body of the collection 17 
hymns and poems in Latin and 9 in Irish, also the 
‘ Te Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘ Gloria in 
excelsis,’ an abridgment of the Psalter, etc.; and 
among the extra matter added at a later time in 
the Franciscan MS are found two other Latin 
hymns and the ‘ Lorica ’ of Gildas, with the ‘ Bene- 
dicite,’ the ‘ Quicunque vult,’ etc. 

From the manner in which the material is thrown together 
and the elaborate prefaces in irish with which it is accompanied, 
it would appear that this is a miscellany ol religious pieces 
rather than an actual choir book. The editors euggest mat it 
may have been compiled at a time when the older Celtic services 
were giving place to the use in England, in order to preserve 
all those pieces which were most cherished in the memories oi 
Uie monks, as connected with a system of worship which was 
being superseded by a new and less national order of religious 
service. 

Several of the poems contained in the Liber 
Hymnorum are ascribed to saints of the 6th and 
7th centuries. Besides the ‘Lorica,’ or hymn of 
protection, ascribed to St. Patrick himself, there 
are hymns by St. Sechnall (Secundinus), a con- 
temporary and disciple of St. Patrick, by St. 
Coluinba (t597), by St. Ultan (t656), by St. 
Broccan (t 650), by St. Cummian Fada ( ‘ the Tall ’ ) 
(t 661-2), and by other saints of the 7th and 8th 
centuries. That many of these hymns are of great 
antiquity is shown by the use in them of pre- 
Hieronymian texts in both the OT and NT quota- 
tions and allusions, such as are found in Seohnall’s 
‘ Audite omnes ’ in honour of St. Patrick, and in 
St. Columba’s ‘ Altus Prosator.’ The surprise of 
St. Patrick, expressed in the Preface, at the use by 
St. Sechnall of the word ‘ niaximns ’ in the phrase 
‘maximus namque in regno caelorum’ is also 
interesting as this is the reading of St. Cyprian 
and of the Bushworth Gospels, the Vulgate (Mt 6'®) 
having ‘magnus.’ It shows that the hymn pre- 
served a reading already almost forgotten at the 
time of the composition of the Irish prefaces, which 
are probably in all cases later than the hymns 
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themselves, and that the author of the preface was 
perplexed at the nse of a word unfamiliar to him 
The ascription of the ‘Lorica’ to St. Patrick 
{t461), and of the hymn ‘Audite omnes’ to his 
contemporary St. Sechnall, is confirmed by their 
rude Latinity and by the use of uncouth grammati- 
cal forms in the former, as well as by the structure 
of both poems. The ‘ Lorica ’ is not in metre, and, 
though constructed -with a sense of proportion, 
it shows no knowledge of either Irish or classic 
forms of verse. It contains allusions to pagan 
practices, and is evidently the direct descendant of 
the native pagan rune or chaim. The hymn of St. 
Sechnall is unrhymed, and quantity and elision are 
completely ignored ; nor does it show acquaintance 
with the Irish poetic rules of composition, which 
required a certam fixed number of lines and syl- 
lables, besides alliteration, rhyme, and assonance. 
It would seem that these poems were composed 
before the native poetic metres had reached perfec- 
tion, and this is in accordance with their early 
legendary origin. In St. Columba’s great poem, 
the ‘ Altus Prosator,’ we are carried a step fonvard, 
for some more definite effort at structural confor- 
mity is shown ; each line is closed by a word of 
three or more syllables, with a rhyming sound in 
the last salable and a careful choice of concurrent 
vowels. This hymn recounts in an alphabetical 
poem of 24 stanzas of six lines each, addressed to 
the Trinity, the creation and fall of the angels, the 
creation and faU of man, the foundations of the 
earth and the under world, and the second coming 
of Christ and final judgment. It shows curious 
affinities with the Booh of Enoch and may be com- 
pared with the Saltair-na-Bann, the longest Irish 
mediffival poem on any religious subject, which 
contains sections treating of the same questions of 
cosmogony and speculations on the system and fate 
of the universe. It is found in many MSS among 
works asciibed to Prosper of Aquitaine (403-465) ; 
in_ three cases or more it follows on the work rfe 
Vita contemplativa, now known not to be a genuine 
work of Prosper’s. But its subject and char- 
acter, its barbarous Latinity, and its use of words 
found only in a few pieces which have Celtic 
origins (see below, § 3), as weU as its use of an O. 
Lat. text similar to that in early use in Ireland, 
tend to confirm the traditional ascription of the 
hymn to St. Columba. The inclusion of a long 
portion of this poem in a hymn by Kabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz (786-856), and its 
appearance among the works of Prosper, testify 
to its popularity. It is said in the preface to have 
been witten in Hi (Iona) and sent as a gift to 
Pope Gregory, who ‘found no fault udth it except 
the scantiness in it of praise of the Trinity per se, 
though the Persons were praised through their 
creatures.’ This reproof reaching St. Columba, he 
wrote the hymn ' In te Christe ’ to amend this lack 
in the former composition, 

A gradual approach to a more perfect form of 
verse-structure according to native Irish ideals is 
seen in the hymn of St. Cummian 'the Tall,’ 

‘ Celebra Juda,’ which has a rich end-rhyme or 
harmony of two or more syllables, with a careful 
correspondence in the vowel sounds and occasional 
alliteration and internal rhyme. In the later 
hymns by St. Colman mac Murchon in praise of 
St. Michael, and in St. Cuchuimne’s hymn to the 
Virgin, written about the middle of the 8th cent, 
(at a time when we know from the fragments^ of 
non-liturgical verse that remain to us that Irish 
poetry was approaching its highest perfection), we 
find tnis verse-system developed with the richest 
and noblest effect. The prosody of the classical 
language is replaced by accent and rhyme, and 
the technical skill of such lines _ as this, with 
its rich trisyllabic rhymes, its alliterations, cor- 


respondences, and harmonies, could not easily 
be surpassed : ^ 

a6t€rna possint pracstarB regia re— ni aulla 

ut possideani cum Christo paradisi gaudia 

(Hymn of St Colman [f 7317X 

or agam : 

c^temiia in 6mni die etneintntes vhrifc 

chnolomintes Dto dignum himnum sanctae Miriie 
(Hymn of St. Cuchuimne [f 746J). 

The only hymn in the Ir. Lib. Hymn, not by 
Irish saints is that ascribed to St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, ‘ Hymnum dicat turha fratrum,’ a classic 
nnrhymed poem which is praised by Bede {de 
Arte met. 23 [PL xc. 173]), hut without naming 
any ^author. It is not accepted as Hilary’s by 
Daniel or Dreves ; the latter considers that only 
the three hymns found in the Ganiurrini MS in 
Arezzo are genuine works of Hilary. Yet there 
is much more solid ground for accepting it as his 
than there is for receiving the seven nymns printed 
under Hilary’s name by Daniel and accepted by 
D. S. Wrangham in Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology^ 
(London, 1907, p. 622), the authorities for which 
are very late. _ The ‘ Hymnum dicat ’ is e^ressly 
ascribed to Hilary in the Antiphonary Bangor, 
7th cent., in two ancient codices of St. Gall (codd. 
567 and 577) of the 8th and 9th centuries, and in 
the two MS copies of the Ir. Lib. Hymn. ; it is 
also so named by Hincmar, archbishop of Eheims 
(t 882), twice {de Vna et non Trina Deitate, i. and 
xii. [PL exxv. 486, 566]) ; it forms part of the 
offices in the Booh of St. Mulling, in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, and in the Booh of Ceme — 
the last a document which shows signs of having 
been formed under Irish influences ; in the Second 
Vision of Adamnan, as in ‘ de Arreis,’ an old Irish 
tract (for which see BCel xv, [1894] 285-298, it 
is directed to be repeated as a charm or peniten- 
tial exercise, and the value attached to its recita- 
tion is shown by the stoiy of the tliree clerics (W. 
Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the Booh of Lis- 
more, Oxford, 1888, pp. viii, ix). It would appear 
from the Buie of St. Ailbe of Emly (f 542 [?]), and 
from its place in the Booh ofOerne, that it was sung 
in the early morning ; but one of the prefaces sug- 
gests another purpose. It says sic nobis convenit 
canere post prandium, and the St. Gall MS no. 
567 directs its recitation omni tempore. The l^t 
eight lines seem to be an addition by an Irish 
writer. Among the additamenta copied into the 
Liber Hymnorum at a later date are the well- 
known ‘ Christe qni Inx es et dies,’ and a hymn in 
praise of SS. Peter and Paul, ‘ Christi Patris in 
dextera ’ ; the latter poem is not found elsewhere, 
and it is probably a native composition. Among 
the hymns in Irish, the poem in praise of St. 
Brigid, variously ascribed to St. Columba and to 
St. Ultan (t 656), beginning Brigit bi bithmaith^ 
‘Brigid, ever-good woman —is the most perfect, 
and shows a complete mastery of the diffionlt 
technical laws which governed Irish verse. 

In the Antiphonary of Bangor are found twelve 
Latin hymns, ten of them placed close together in 
the first section of the book, and two at the end, 
but probably sung at intervals during the offices, 
for we find the musical rubric ‘Post Hymnum’ 
attached to four of the Collects. Besides these 
hymns proper, there is a whole series of rhym- 
ing Collects for the day and night hours (nos. 17- 
26), and similar Collects are found elsewhere 
spersed among the prayers and antiphons. Of 
the twelve hymns, two, the ‘ Hymnum dicat of 
St. Hilary and St. Sechnall’s hymn in praise of bt 
Patrick, ‘Audite omnes,’ are found m the Ir. 
Lib. Hymn, and elsewhere. Three (nos. 14, 9o, 
129) are personal to the monastery of Bangor (Co. 
Down), from which the service book onginalJy 
emanated ; they celebrate the praises of this im- 
portant fonndation and of its first abbots. It con* 
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tains also a hymn in praise of a St. Camelac, of 
whom very little is known. Of the remaining six 
hymns, one, ‘ Mediae noctis tempus est ’ (no. 10), 
is well-known and is given hoth here and in the 
Mozarabic Breviary (see PL Ixxxvi. 932 f.) for 
‘ mediuan noctis.’ It is cited in the Bale (xi. 69) 
of Cfesarius of Axles (t 642 ; AS, Jan. ii. 18) for 
nse at the first noctnm and hy the Codex Kheno- 
viensis (9th cent.) for nse at noctnms on Sunday. 
Daniel (i. 46, iv. 26) thinks that it is an Ambrosian 
hymn, and that it is distinct from the hymn ‘ Jesu 
defensor omnium’ with which it has often heen 
printed. It does not seem to he of Irish origin. 
The remaining live hymns are not found elsewhere, 
and nos. 3, 8, 9 are almost undoubtedly Irish. 
Nos. 11, 12 do not show sufficient indications to 


pronounce upon their origin, but they are foimd 
in no other copy, which argues in favour of their 
local origin. The hymn of the Apostles (no. 3) 
was very popular in Ireland and is mentioned with 
St. SechnaU’s hj^mn ‘ Audite omnes,’ St. Colraan’s 
hymn to St. Michael, ‘ In Trinitate spes,’ and the 
‘ Hyninum dicat’ of Hilary as among the peniten- 
tial hymns recommended in The Second Vision of 
Adamnan (c. 1096). It consists of 42 stanzas be- 


ginning ‘ Precamur Patrem,’ and was probably an 
Eastertide or Sunday hymn. Daniel thinks, and 
J. D. Chambers (in Julian, p. 642) agrees with him, 
that it bears evidence of having been translated 
from a Greek original. 

The beautiful hymn, ‘Sancti venite, Christi 
corpus sumite’ (no. 8), is entitled Hymnus ^uando 
communicant sacerdotes, and was sung during the 
communion of the priests who formed part of the 
monastic body. Hence Daniel’s argument (i. no. 
160, iv. 109) that the administration of the 
sacrament in both lands to the laity is implied in 
such lines as ‘Hoc sacramento corporis et san- 
guinis ’ falls to the ground so far as this hymn is 
concerned. Tradition says that, when Patrick 
and SeclmaU were passing a church, they heard 
this hymn chanted within by a choir of angels at 
the oflerin^. It is still used in the offices of the 
Western Church, and is familiar in Neale’s trans- 
lation, ‘ Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord.’ 
The hymn ‘ Ignis Creator igneus ’ (no. 9), entitled 
Hymnus qiiando ccreus benedicitur, seems to have 
been sung at the daily lighting of lamps at the 
‘Hora Vespertina’ or else at the annual festival 
of the benediction of the Paschal candle on Easter 


even. The custom of lighting a Paschal fire was 
very ancient in Ireland, and Duchesne thinks that 
it spread from there to other countries [Christian 
IT^orshipS London, 1912, p. 250 f.). The hymn to 
martyrs, ‘ Sacratissimi martyres summi Dei’ (no. 
11), is rhythmic rather than metrical. No. 12, 
‘ Spiritus divinae lucis gloriae,’ is for use at matins 
on Sunday. Its oririn is unknown. 

It is to be remarked how common was the use 


way abroad about the 11th cent, are studied by 
C. Blume in Dcr Cursus S. Bcned. Nurs. (Leipzig, 
1908). 

2. Hymns used as charms. — large number of 
the Irish hymns were composed as charms, the 
recitation of them being supposed to ward off 
famine, disease, fire, or pestilence, or they were 
used to safeguard a traveller on going a journey. 
Such are the ‘Noli Pater’ of St. Columba, the 
‘Loricas’ of St. Patrick and St. Columba, the 
hymn of St. Colman mac Ui Cluasaigh (Sin DS), 
the h3rmn of St. Cuchuimne, ‘ Cantemus in omni 
die,’ the hymn of St. Colman mac Murchon, ‘In 
Trinitate spes mea,’ and many others. The re- 
citation of such hymns was supposed not only to 
confer protection on the author, but to be a safe- 
guard against similar perils to all who recited 
them afterwards, besides in most cases securing 
heaven to those who kept up the practice regularly 
(see prefaces to these hymns in Ir. Lib. Hymn.). 
In several instances, where the hymn was long 
or difficult to remember, the same benefits were 
obtained by reciting the last three stanzas only. 
For instances of this practice see the office in the 
Book of Si. Mulling, in which the last three 
stanzas of the hymns ‘Audite omnes,’ ‘Celebra 
Juda,’ and ‘Hymnum dicat’ only are given. In 
one instance, ‘ Christus in nostra,’ only the last 
three stanzas of what seems to have been a long 
alphabetical poem have survived either in the Ir. 
Ltb. Bymn. or in the office in the Basel MS (A. 
viL 3), where also it is found. A similar custom 
is the recitation of 365 verses gathered from the 
Psalms, which was held to be equivalent to that 
of the whole Psalter. 

3. Loricas. — Anron^ these charm-hymns, the 
Lurieas or Loricas, ‘ Hymns of the Breast-plate,’ 
which were composed as a protection against danger 
or disease, form a group by themselves, showmg 
special peculiarities. Ten of these are Iniown, but 
they are, doubtless, only examples of a common 
form of religious invocation. They usuaUy fall into 
two or three parts, the first invoking the power of 
the Trinity and of the angels and heavenly hosts, 
the second enumerating at great length and with 
extraordinary minuteness the members of the body 
which might be subject to injury, with often a 
third part detailing the dangers to which the body 
is exposed, as in St. Patrick’s ‘ Lorica.’ A common 
feature of aU these charm-hymns is the repetition 
of the same phrases and invocations, often at great 
length and with slight variations. 

The following are the most important of these 
Loricas : (1) The Lorica of St. Patrick is of early 
date, though it is not found in Muirchu’s Life of 
the saint. It was traditionally composed as a 
protection when the saint and his companions were 
in flight before the Idng of Tara, and is said to have 
rendered them invisible. It is uncouth in lan- 


of alphabetical hymns in the Irish Church. Nos. 
1, 2, 14, 25, and 28 of the hymns in the Ir. Lib. 
Hymn, are alphabetical hymns, and nos. 13, 14, 
15, and 129 in the Antiphonary of Bangor. In 
some instances, as in no. 14, the hynm to St. 
ComgaU, abbot and founder of Bangor monas- 
tery, the whole poem is a tour de force ; almost 
every line in the stanzas of 8 or 10 lines each 
begins and ends with the same letter or syllable. 
The hymn of Ccelius Sedulius, ‘ A soils ortus car- 
dine,’ is also alphabetical, and there are other 
examples. Among the Latin poems of St Colum- 
banns (b. 543) and Sedulius Scottus (t after 874) 
are several on religious subjects. Dreves includes 
seven hymns by Sedulius in his collection, three of 
them being Paschal hymns (Anal. Hymn. 1. [Leip- 
zig, 1907) 229). Others will be found interspersed 
in the Liber de Bcctoribus Christianis of Seaulius. 

A number of Irish hymns which found their 


guage ; but in spirit and structure, as in religious 
fervour, it is by far the finest of all the charm- 
hymns. 

(2) More pagan and very fatalistic in tone is an 
ancient and rude Lorica of St. Columba, in which 
God is addressed as ‘ King of the "White Sun ’ and 
Christ as ‘ My Druid.’ It is said to have been com- 
posed as a protection when the saint was journey- 
ing to Donegal after the Battle of Culdremhne. 

(3) Hie authorship of the long Lorica of GUdas (called also 
the Lorica of Lalhacen, Lading, or Lodgen) Is uncertain. In the 
oldest document which contains it — the Look of L’minaminsfer 
(Harl. MS 2965 ff. SS»-40 ; 8th cent.) — it is said that ‘ Lodgen 
appointed this Lorica in the year of danger, and that the virtue 
of it is gre.at if it be chanted three times a day.’ The Darmstadt 
MS printed by Mone, now at Cologne (no. 2100, end of 8th cent.), 
has at the end, ‘ Explicit hymnus quem Lathacan Scotigena 
fecit,’ and the Look of Cerne (9th cent.) s-aj-s in its preface, 
‘lyodgen sang this Lorica_ three times a day.’ The copy in the 
Leabhar Breac (fol. 111») is more explicit. It has ‘ Gillus hant 
loricam fecit addemonesexpellendos cos adversaveruni illi . . 
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Lai[(^oend moo Biiith bannaig venit ab eo in Insolam Hiberniam. 
transtulifc efc portauifc super altare sancti Patricii episoopi sanos 
nos facere, amen.’ The Laidcend, son of Buith the Blessed, of 
the ieaSAor Breac MS, is evidently the same as the Lathaoan 
sootigena of the Cologne MS. He was a monk of Clonfert- 
Ossorr, and died 12th Jan. 660. Taking it lor granted 
that GiUus IS identical with Gildas the historian, a saint well- 
known m Ireland, who is so called in the Irish Arm. oj Tigher- 
r^h, the Ann, of VTster, and elsewhere, it seems likely that 
the ‘Lonca’ was brought into Ireland at alaterdatebyliodgen 
and appointed by him for use in ‘the year of danger’ or plague 
as a charm against the disease. If it was frequently used by 
him, as the Book of Ceme states, and placed by him on the altar 
of Armagh, it might easily be thought to be his oa-n composi- 
tion. Hugh IVilliams (Cgm. Record Series, no. 3 [1301], 304-313) 
(insiders that the hymn is later than the time of Gildas, but 
that it belonged to the S.W. British group in which the name 
of Gildas was pre-eminent. Zimmer (Bennius Vind., App. 
291-842) also ascribes its origin to the S.W. British monastenW 
but places it early in the 6th century. 

The great interest attaching to f.hig 'Lorica’ 
arises from the number of peculiarities of language 
that it contains, some of the forms being found 
elsewhere only in the Folium Luxemburgense, a 
fragment containing an abstract of rare and diffi- 
cult words from a continuous Latin text with por- 
tions of an enlarged recension of the tract Hisperica 
f amino, (first published by A. Mai in vol. v. of his 
Glassici Auctores [Rome, 1828-38], pp. 479-500, 
from Cod, Vat. Beg. Ixxxi. j ef. also Migne, PL xc. 
1187-96). 

(4) The same pompous and artificial Latin, inter- 
versed with Greek and Hebrew, is found in the 
Lorica of Leyden, a fragment strongly resembling 
the Lorica of Gildas in its detailed list of the parts 
of the body as well as in the obscurity of its word 
forms (V. H. Friedel, ZGP ii. [1898] 64). 

It will be seen that the two prominent features 
of all these charm-hymns are (a) a tendency to 
repetition of words and phrases, and (5) the use of 
uncommon words and forms. These peeuliarities 
occur in a greater or less degree in the two remain- 
ing ‘Loricas’ hitherto published, the Lorica of 
Mugron, successor of Columcille (t 980) (K. Meyer, 
Hibemica Minora, Oxford, 1894, pp. 42-^, from MS 
Rawl, B. 512), and a ‘Lorica,’ classed E. 16, 
p. 237, in the Royal Irish Academy (partly trans- 
lated by E. Gwynn, in Ir. Lib. Mymn. ii. 210; 
text printed by K. Meyer, Archiv fur celt, Lexiko- 

K hie, iii. [1907] 6 f., from MS 23. N. 10, p. 19, 
il Ir. Acad., and by A. O’Kelleher, in Eriu, 
iv.”[1910] 236, -with translation). The ‘Altus 
Prosator ’ of St. Columba shows similar peculiari- 
ties of language, while redundancies of expression 
are a common feature in prayers, confessions, etc., 

B ’ iced under Irish influences (for examples see 
of Ceme, nos. 17, 15, IS, 54, 7 ; Ir, Lib. Hymn. 
ii. 211-212, 213-215). 

To any one familiar with the ancient pagan 
charms or incantations universal among the peasan- 
try of Europe, and in common use among the 
Gaelic peoples, it null at once be clear that these 
‘Loricas,’ repeated as incantations against evil, 
come down in dh-eet descent from earlier pagan 
models. In many cases, as in the Lorica of St. 
Patrick, the Christian tone and sentiment may 
have been added to an existing pagan 
Such charms and runes are still found in the 
Western Highlands and in Ireland, and a glance 
at some of those collected in A. Carmichael’s Gar- 
mina Gadelica (Edinburgh, 1900), or in Hyde’s Ee- 
ligious Songs of Connacht (London, 1906), ■will show 
that their form is precisely that of the ‘ Lorica of 
St. Patrick or of Mugron. Incantations were taught 
and practised as a regular part of their profession 
by the bards dorni to the 14th-15th cent, or later, 
and the fragments of incantations on the same 
model found in the St. Gall MSS show that they 
were also used in the monasteries. The pagan 
charms were Christianized in tone but their forms 
rernained imchanged (see, further. Hymns [Celtic] : 
above, p. 4). It is also to be remarked that all : 


charms contain large numbers of words that have 
become so corrupted by constant oral repetition 
that they remain as mere meaningless souncfe ; they 
are simply spell- words essential to the charm, la 
it not probable that some of the uncouth forms 
found in the ancient ‘Loricas’ of Ireland may be 
explained in this way ? 
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HYMNS (Modem Christiau). — The rise of 
modem hymnody may be regarded jw synebronjous 
with the rise of Protestantism, and in the earlfesfc 
hymns is mirrored the antithesis between the old 
faith and the new. 

1 . German hymns. — The earliest hymns of the 
Reformation ivere those of the Bohemian Brethren, 
of which a collection of 89 was printed at Prague in 
1601, and another, of about 400, in 1505 ; but these 
were so effectually suppressed that only one imper- 
fect copy of the former is known to exist, and none 
of the latter. For practical purposes the history of 
modem hymnody begins with the publication, 
in 1524, at Erfurt and Wittenberg respectively, of 
two small books of German hymns, in each of 
which about three-fourths of the contents were 
from the pen of Luther. Altogether, Luther’s 
hymns and sacred songs number 38; of these 11 
are wholly or partly translated from the Latin, 4 
are revised from pre-Reforraation hymns, 6 are 
metrical psalms, 6 paraphrases of other portions of 
Holy Scripture, and 11 original. At least 24 arc 
still in more or less common use. 

The hymnody of Protestant Gemany is the 
richest in Christendom, and by 1820 it was known 
to include more than 80,000 hymns of %’arying 
merit. The great majority of the authors wwe 
members of the Lutheran Church, whereas^ the 
hymn-writers of the ‘ Reformed,’ or {)alvmiV®> 
Church were comparatively few, and their etfasions 
were generally more suited to pnvate dowtmn 
than to public worship. This is due to a belief, 
strongly held by Zwingli and Calvin, and 
accepted by their adherents, that the Bibli^l 
Psalms famish a complete manual of_ praise lor 
public worship, and the only on® divinely 
tioned. As a result of this belief, more than 130 
German Metrical Psalters, more or less complete. 
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are known to exist, and seven-eighths of them were 
composed by members of the Reformed Church. 

The meat German hymn-WTiters may be con- 
veniently arranged in seven successive periods, 
each of which has its own distinctive character. 

(1) The first group consists of Luther and his 
contemporaries, from about 1517 to 1560. Their 
hymns are neither didactic nor retrospective, but 
natural, cordial, and fearless, at once popular and 
churchly. As long as the German language en- 
dures men will sing Luther’s pathetic ‘ Aus tiefer 
Noth,’ his child-like ‘ Von Himmel hocli da komm 
ich her,’ and his immortal ‘ Ein feste Burg.’ With 
him must be associated Michael Weisse (1480- 
1634), who translated many of the Bohemian 
Brethren’s hymns into German, but who is perhaps 
best remembered for his funeral hymn ‘ Nun lasst 
uns den Leib begraben,’ Paulus Speratus (1484- 
1651), Nicbolaus Hermann (floGl), Paul Eber 
(1511-69), Johann Zwick, of the Reformed Church 
(1496-1642), and Hans Sachs, the cobbler-bard of 
Nuremberg (1494-1676). 

(2) The second period, 1560-1618, is one of 
transition towards the subjective style of later 
times. There are occasional references to personal 
circumstances, and didactic matter is sometimes 
introduced, hlany wort’uless compositions of this 
age have come down to us, and the best authors 
were too prolific. Among these may be named 
Bartholomans Ringwalt (1532-98), Johann Michael 
Altenburg (1584-1640), and, above all, Philipp 
Nicolai (1556-1608). 

(3) The third period is that of the Thirty Years ’ 
War, 1618-48. The Psalms now become the 
model and type j prominence is given to personal 
matters ; brevity and terseness give place to 
enlargement of thought. From this estimate one 
hymn must be excluded, the ‘Nun danket alle 
Gott’ of Martin Rinckart (1586-1649), which is 
almost the only one of his voluminous writings 
which has escaped oblivion, and which has become 
the national doxology of Germany. Martin Opitz 
(1597-1639) was a literary man of no very decided 
principles; but he greatly influenced German 
hymnody by his literary style, and as a reformer of 
Gferman prosody. This influence operated chiefly 
on writers of what is called the Silesian School. 
Of these the foremost place belongs to Johann 
Heermann (1586-1647), the author of 400 hymns, 
including ‘Herr Jesu Christ, du wahres Licht,’ 
and ‘ Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verbrochen?’ 
Johann Rist (1607-67) was also a prolific writer. 
Others of the school are Josua Stegmann (1588- 
1632), Paul Flemming (1609-40), Matthaus Apelles 
von Lowenstem (1594-1648), and Johann Matthaus 
Meyfart (1590-1642). To the contemporary school 
of Kfinigsberg belong Simon Dacli (1606-59), 
Georg Weissel (1590-1635), Heinrich Alberti (1604- 
51), and others. 

(4) The fourth period reaches from the peace of 
Westphalia to the outbreak of the Pietistic con- 
troversy, 1648-90. Hymns of this period assume 
more and more of a subjective character, the objec- 
tive features tending to disappear, while hymns 
relating to various circumstances and events in 
life — as sufiering, consolation, de.ath, the family, 
etc. — become more numerous. There is often a 
tendency to excessive length, a common fault of 
meditative verse. The chief singer of this genera- 
tion — in the judgment of many, the greatest of all 
German hymnists — is Paulus Gerhardt (1607-76). 
Foremost among his 120 hymns is the incomparable 
‘ 0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,’ and not far 
behind it comes the ever popular ‘ Befiehl du deine 
Wege.’ To the same school belong Ernst C. 
Homburg (1605-81), Johann Franck (1618-77), 
Georg Neumark (1621-81), and Johann Georg 
Albinus (1624-79). 


Contemporary with these is a group of poets 
whose hymns are, in general tone, mystic and 
contemplative. Foremost among them is Johann 
ScheSler (1624-77), who, becoming a convert to the 
Roman Communion in 1653, assumed the name of 
Angelas Silesius. Many of his hymns, written 
both before and after his transition, display a 
rnarvellous sweetness, in strange contrast with the 
bitterness of his controversial writings, c.g. ‘Ich 
will dich lieben, meine Stfirke,’ ‘Liebe, die du 
mich zum Bilde,’ etc. With him may be associated 
Christian Knorr von Rosenroth (1636-89), hlichael 
Franck, Sigismnnd von Bircken, Christoph Weg- 
leiter, and others of less note ; and in the Reformed 
Church Joachim Neander (1650-80). 

(5) The fifth period is that of Pietism, about 
169Ci-1760. The hymnists of these two generations 
are far too numerous to be particularly specified, 
but they may be classified in five groups, (i.) The 
contemporaries of Spener, pervaded by a healthy 
and sincere piety. Spener himself wrote few 
hymns of any value, and those produced by the 
rest of the group are noticeable for quality rather 
than for quantity. We may mention Adam 
Drese (1620-1701), Johann Jakob Schiitz (1640-90), 
Cyriacus Gunther (1649-1704), Samuel Rodigast 
(1649-1708), Laurentius Laurenti (1660-1722), and 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714). 

(iL) The older school of Halle. Their hymns 
are of a scriptural, practical, and devotional 
tendency, and are mostly for individual edification 
and for the closet, rather than for the church. 
Most worthy of notice are Wolfgang Christoph 
Dossier (1660-1722), the author of more than 
100 hymns, of which the best known are ‘Mein 
Jesu dem die Seraphinen’ and ‘Ich lass dich 
nicht, du musst mein Jesus bleiben,’ Johann 
Anastasius Freylinghausen (1670-1739), Johann 
Heinrich Schrbuer (1667-99), Bartholomiius Cras- 
selius (1667-1724), and Johann Joseph Winckler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.) To these succeeded a younger school, repre- 
senting the decline of Pietism into sentimentalism 
and trivialities. The better writers of this school 
are Johann Jakob Rambach (1693-1735), Johann 
Ludwig Conrad Allendorf (1693-1773), Carl Hein- 
rich von Bogatzky (1690-1774), and Leopold F. F. 
Lehr (1709-44). 

(iv.) Side by side with these is a group of poets 
devoted to strict Lutheran orthodoxy, and there- 
fore unsympathetic towards Pietism. Three of 
these composed, among them, nearly 2000 hymns, 
many of which, though not of the highest order of 
merit, are of great and permanent value, Salomo 
Franck (1659-1725) is oest remembered by his 
hymn for Easter even, ‘ So ruhest du, 0 meine 
Rub’; Erdmann Neumeister (1671-1756) was the 
author of many cantatas for use in church, and 
re-modelled a number of older hymns ; Benjamin 
Schmolck (1672-1737) was the most prolific of the 
school. 

(v.) The school which is represented in theology 
by Bengel and Crusius, mediating between Pietism 
and orthodoxy, claims a few sacred poets. The 
chief of these are Johann Mentzer (1658-1734), 
Johann Andreas Rothe (1688-1758), P. F. Hiller 
(1699-1769), and C. C. L. von Pfeil (1712-84). 

Two distinguished hymnists of the period appear 
to stand apart from all tliese various groups. 
Gerhard Tersteegen (1697-1769), brought up in the 
Reformed Church, but from early manhood a 
mystic and a separatist, has more in common 
with Scheffler than with any other poet. His 
numerous hymns were long restricted to a limited 
circle, but during the lost 70 years have been repre- 
sented in most German hymn-books, Lutheran as 
well as Reformed. ‘ Gott ist gegenwUrtig ’ is the 
most popular ; but ‘ Siegesfurste, Ehrenkbnig,’ 
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‘Gott mfet noch/ and others are of aterline 
value, ° 

Nioholaus Ludwg von Zinzendorf (1700-60), 
patron and afterwards bishop of the Moravian 
Brethren, wrote upwards of 2000 hymns of almost 
every possible dcCTee of merit, but even at the 
mwest displaying deep personal devotion to Christ. 
His extraordinary aptitude for improvising led to 
the production of a huge mass of rhyme, of which 
smcere piety is the only redeeming feature. The 
use of his hymns is almost restricted to the 
Moravian Church; but ‘Jesu, geh voran’ and 
‘ChristiBlut und Gerechtigkeit’ are hymns that 
Christendom will not willingly let die ; and a few 
centos, translated into various languages, are 
current. 

(6) The sixth period, from about 1750 to 1830, is 
that of the ‘ Enlightenment’ {q.v.), whose effect on 
hymiiod5' was for the time disastrous, especially in 
the dilution of the church hymn-books and sacred 
poetry in general. During its earlier years the 
orthodox tradition was worthily mainlined by 
Christian Furchtegott Gellert (1715-69), who in 
1757 published 54 hymns characterized by rational 
piety and good taste, but generally individual 
rather tlian churchly. Many of them are still in 
use, the most popular being ‘Jesus lebt, mit ihm 
auch ieh.’ Friedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
produced in 1758 modernized re-casts of 29 earlier 
German hymns, apparently uuthout any doctrinal 
motive. Of his original pieces, mostly emotional 
and subjective, by far the best is the triumphant 
funeral song ‘ Auferstehn, ja, auferstehn wirst du.’ 
Modernizing of standard hymns, without doctrinal 
purpose and with undesirable results, was under- 
taken by Johann Andreas Cramer (1723-88) and 
Johann Adolf Sclilegel (1721-93). The one spiritual 
singer who stands conspicuous in this dreary time 
is Johann Caspar Lavater (1741-1801). Of his 700 
hymns the best kno'wn is ‘ Jesus Christus, waohs 
in mir.’ Georg F. P. von Hardenberg, commonly 
called Novalis, was a religious poet rather than a 
hymn-Avriter. 

(7) A seventh period, one of Evangelical revival, 
may be dated from tlie publication by Christian 
Karl Josias Bunsen in 1833 of his Versuch eines 
allgemeinen cvangelischen Gcsang- und Gebctbuclis, 
containing 934 hymns, foUowea in 1837 by the 
Evangelischcr Liederschatz of Albert Knapp, with 
3690. Bunsen endeavoured to restore, as nearly as 
possible, the original text of each hymn ; Knapp, 
unfortunately, was less scrupulous ; but from that 
time the colourless hymn-books of the preceding 
age gradually disappeared ; and those now in use 
usually contain the best productions of evangelical 
singers from the Keformation doumward. _ It 
would be impossible to pass in review the original 
compositions of the last three generations. Five 
names are specially Avorthy of mention : Ernst 
Moritz Arndt (1769-1860), Christian F. H. Saclise 
(1785-lSGOj, Johann lYilhelm Meinhold (1797-1851), 
Albert Knapp (1798-1864), and Carl J. P. Spitta 
(1801-59), of whose Psalter und Earfc 65 editions 
Avere printed in as many years. 

2. Dutch hymns. — Ei'en in the 15th cent, a 
number of macaronic hymns, partly Latin and 
partly Dutch, and generally of a Hussite charac- 
ter, Avere current in the Netherlands. A collection 
of these aa’us printed at Kempen in 1550. The 
Reformation in these regions Avas of so strongly 
Calvinistic a type, hoAvever, that several synods 
forbade the singing of any hymns except those 
found in Holy Scripture. A collection of metrical 
Psalms, Avith music, was printed at Antwerp in 
1539 ; and two complete metrical Dutch Psaltere 
appeared in 1566. % another Psalter, published 

in 1580, were added metrical versions of other 
Scripture canticles, together Avith the Ten Com- 


mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Gtona m excelsis.’ Altogether betiveen SO and 
40 Dutch Psalters appeared before 1773, in Avhich 
year the Synod of South Holland issued an author- 
med version, Avhich is still commonly used in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Dutch Lutherans, in 1615, published at 
Utrecht a collection of 68 hymns translated from 
the German. The suppression of these Avas at- 
tempted by the Synod of Dort (1619) ; but a few 
years later local synods authorized their use on 
festhml occasions. In 1659, WBlem Sluiter pub- 
lished a volume entitled Fsahnen, Gezangtn en 
geestclijl-e Ziederen, AA’hich, together aa-IUi a posthu- 
mens volume of hymns by the same author, was 
long in popular use for domestic Avorship. The 
first religious bodies in Holland to authorize the 
use of hymns in public worship, however, AA'ere 
dissenters from the Dutch Reformed Establish- 
ment. The Anabaptists published an Appendix 
to the Psalter in 1713; a hymnal for a separatist 
congregation, compiled by Jacob GroencAvegen in 
1750, ran through several editions; and a large 
A’olume of Mennonite hymns appeared in the latter 
half of the ISth century. It Aims not till 1805 that 
the first authorized hymn-hook of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church Avas ofi'ered to the public. It con- 
tained 192 hymns, of Avhich a large proportion ivere 
translations. An Appendix, Avhich had been nearly 
20 years in preparation, was authorized in 1866. 
This hymn-book and appendix are still in common 
i use both in Holland and in South Africa; and 
nearly all other Dutch hymnals have borrowed 
largely from them. 

Of the older Dutch Lutheran hymns almost half 
AA’ere appropriate only to festivals. It was not till 
1826 tliatthe Lutheran Synod of Holland published 
its own hymn-book, containing 376 hymns, of Avhich 
160 Avere from the older Lutheran books, and 162 
Avere new compositions. Some serious omissions 
Avere supplied in an Appendix 24 years later. The 
other most important Dutch hymn-books are the 
modern Baptist hymnal, a volume of translations 
from the Latin by R. B. Janson (1860), and a 
volume of reAUA-al hymns, translated from English 
and American originals. Very fcAv Dutch hymns 
are original compositions; according to the best 
authority, tlieAvhole number does not much exceed 
3000, of Avhich at least tAvo-tbirds are translations. 

3. Scandinavian hymns. — The Reformation in 
the Scandinavian countries was, to a greater extent 
than elsew’here, the Avork of the rulers rather than 
of the people. The national Churches of SAveden, 
Denmark, and NorAvay were thoroughly Erastian. 
These facts had some influence, if not on the com- 
position of church songs, at least on their publica- 
tion and use in public worship. 

The father of Swedish hymnody was Lars Peter- 
sen, archbishop of Upsala (+ 1573), Avho, in addi- 
tion to original pieces, made many translations 
from Latin and German hymns. His brother, Olaf 
Petersen, also has some repute as a hymn-Avriter. 
They AA'ere assisted in their poetical AVork by two 
other brotliers, Lars and Peter Andersen. These, 
in 1536, published Swenshe songor eller wisor nw 
pa nytt prentade, foroluide, ocn under en annan 
skick an tilforenna vtsatte (‘Swedish Songs or 
Hymns, noAv newly printed, enlarged, and pub- 
lished in a different shape from the former ; wl’Pt 
that former book A\-as we are not informed). Tavo 
kings of SAA'eden — Erik Xiv. (t 1577) and GustaA'us 
Adolphus (slain at Liitzen, I63’2) — contributed to 
the national hymnody ; tlie latter, shortly before bia 
death, Avrote the renowned battle-song, ‘loriaras 
ej, du lilla hop.’ • •. 

The number of SAvedisb lijinn-AATiters is not 
great. Of the 16 who Avrote Avitbin the 17th and 
18th centuries the greatest aa'os Johan Olaf AVallin 
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(1779-1839). In 1819 he published Den swenska 
Psalmboken af Konungen gillad och stadfastad 
(‘The Swedish Hymn -hook, approved and con- 
firmed by the King’), which is still in common 
use throughout the country. To it he contributed 
about 150 original hymns, besides translations and 
revisions. 

In 1629 there was published at Eostook, in the 
Danish language, Een ny Handbag, med Psalmer 
00 aandelige Lofsange, wdragne aff then hcllige 
Schrifft (‘A new Handbook, with Psalms and 
Spiritual Songs of Praise derived from Holy 
Writ’). This contained translations from the 
Latin, German, and Swedish, and some orimnals. 
Its principal author was Claus MartensOn Tonde- 
binder (1500-76) ; and it was the hymnary of the 
Danish and Norwegian Lutherans for more than 
a century. In 1683, Thomas Kingo, bishop of 
Funen, whose Aandelige Sjunge-chor (‘Spiritual 
Choral-Songs’) had attracted attention, was com- 
mtssioned to prepare a new hymn -hook for the 
churches in both countries. The first part ap- 
peared in 1689 ; it contained many of Kingo’s own 
compositions, and was greatly aclmired by some, 
while others, of the Pietistic school, unfairly de- 
nounced it as rationalistic. The controversy was 
so violent that the completion of the book was 
entrusted to a committee, who, however, worked 
on Kingo’s lines, and included many of his hymns. 
The resultant Forordnede ny Kirke-Psalme-Bog 
(‘Authorized Now Church Hymn-book’), in its 
complete form, appeared in 1699. Several attempts 
were made to supplant it by collections on Pietistic 
lines. Especially notable was a Salmebog (‘New 
Hymn-book ’) edited in 1740 by Eric Pontoppidan. 
This contained a large number of hymns, both 
ori^al and translated, by Hans Adolf Brorson, 
bishop of Eibe, whose views were decidedly Piet- 
istio. Another attempt in the same direction was 
made by N. H. Balle, bishop of Seeland, who in 
1797 produced a revision of Kingo’s hook under the 
title Evanqelisk-Kristelig Salmebog (‘Evangelical 
Christian fiymn-book ’). The attempt failed, how- 
ever, because of the feebleness of the verse ; and 
more than half a century passed before any real 
improvement was effected. This at length was 
brought about, mainly through the influence of 
Nikmai Erederik Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872). 
This eminent scholar, true poet, and fervent evan- 
gelist waged war for many years against the pre- 
vailing nationalism and Erastianism of the national 
Church, and suffered accordingly. While under 
ecclesiastical suspension he wrote and compiled 
Sang-Vdrk til den danske Kirke (‘Song -Work 
for the Danish Church ’). His moral influence at 
length prevailed so far that his worth was appre- 
ciated, and steps were taken to prepare a new 
Salmebogen til Kirke- og Hus- Andagt ( ‘Hjmn-book 
for Church and House Worship’). This was sanc- 
tioned for general use in 1853, having been edited 
by the poet Bernhard Severin Ingeraann (1789- 
1862). It was based on the old book of Kingo, but 
contained many hymns by Brorson, Grundtvig, and 
Ingemann. 

Iceland is closely bound to Denmark by political 
relations. For a long time the only liymnmook in 
use there was the Graduate or 3Iessu-saungs bok 
(‘Mass-Song-Book’), consisting of translations into 
Old Norse of a few of the earlier hymns of Marten- 
s6n’s collection. The last edition is dated 1773. 
Since then local translations of the Danish books 
have been in use. In 1861, Thordersen of Eeyk- 
javik issued Nijr vidbcctir vid hina evangelisku 
SaimaJo* (‘New Contributions to the Evangelical 
Psalm-book’), much on the lines of the Danish 
book of 1855. 

Norway, until 1814, had been politically united 
with Denmark; and Danish hymn-books, or re- 


visions of such books in modernized language, have 
been in common use — the churches allowing them- 
selves considerable freedom. The books now most 
mvLBe&reKirke-Salme-Bogen{‘Th& Church Hymn- 
book ’), edited on the basis of older books by Magnus 
B. Landstad, and authorized in 1869 ; and Ghrist- 
elige Psalmer til Husandagt og Skolebruq (‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns for Domestic Worship and for Use 
in Schools’), published in 1851 by Johan Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A very large proportion of the Scandinavian 
hymns are translated from German Lutheran 
authors. The older hymns are generally doctrinal 
or invocative ; those of later date are rather sub- 
jective, expressing personal sentiments, hopes, and 
fears. As to the characteristics of individual 
singers, it is commonly said that ‘ Kingo is 
the poet of Easter, Brorson of Christmas, and 
Grundtvig of Whitsuntide.’ 

4 - French hymns. — The earliest known French 
hymn-book was printed in 1527. It was entitled 
Hymnes commune de Vannte, and consisted of 
translations of Latin hymns by Nicolas Mauroy. 
In 1533 appeared the Miroir d’une dme picheresse, 
by Marguerite de Valois, to which were appended 
metrical versions, by C16ment Marot, of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, Grace before Meals, etc. 
Between this date and 1597 nine small books of 
Huguenot Songs were published, containing hymns, 
carols, ballads, and paraphrases of Scripture. Mean- 
while, in 1542, Marot published his 60 metrical 
Psalms, which, being sung to ballad tunes, became 
widely fashionable. In hope of supplanting these, 
Guy de la Boderie, a Eoman Catnolic, published 
Hymnes eccUsiastiques in 1578, also Caniiques spiri- 
tuels, consisting of translations from Prudentins, 
Petrarch, and Vidas, and some paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture songs. Before the end of the century, several 
other volumes of devout songs were produced by 
Huguenot writers, such as Nicolas Denisot, Charles 
de Navitres, Etienne de Maizon Fleur ; but none 
of them were designed for public worship. The 
Eeformed Church in France, as in Germany and else- 
where, limited its church-song to Biblical Psalms 
and Canticles. Various writers, therefore, sought 
to supply what was lacking in Marot’s work ; and 
in 1550 a complete Psalter was published in Paris, 
consisting of Marot’s versions, mth others by GUles 
d’Aurigny, Eobert Brincel, ‘C. E.,’ and ‘Cl. B.’ 
This was generally supplanted by Les Pseaumes 
misenrime franqoisepar Climent Marot et Thiodore 
de Bize, 1562. Of this at least 24 editions were 
printed within the year, at Paris, Caen, Lyons, 
Geneva, and other places. Until the early years 
of the 18th cent, this Psalter alone was used in the 
public worship of the Eeformed Church ; and be- 
ond the bounds of that community its influence 
as been far wider than that of any other metrical 
Psalter. 

The Lutheran Church in France, besides using 
the Psalter, made free use of translations of the 
best German hymns. Pseaumes, hymnes et can- 
tiques . . . mis en rimefrangais selon la rime et 
mttodies allemands^, Frankfort, 1612, contains 63 
hymns or paraphrases. Successive enlargements 
or developments of this book appeared under vari- 
ous titles in the 17th and 18th centuries, that of 1739 
having 381 pieces. The rigidity of the Eeformed 
Church also gave way in 1705, when Benedict Pictet 
published Cmqxiantc-quatre cantiques saerez pour 
les principales solemnitez. Twelve of these were 
authorized for use in public worship, and became an 
appendix to the Psalter throughout the Eeformed 
Cliurch. Some of them are among the finest hymns 
in the French language. 

The French Eoman Catholic hymnists of the 17th 
cent, are not numerous. La Philomtle straphique, 
by Jean I’Evangdliste, 1632, consisted of hymns of 
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a mystical type, set to secular tunes. It was re- 
garded as a J ansenist book, and was not designed 
for use in church. Pierre Corneille versified parts 
of the Imitatio Ghristi, thus producing a few hymns 
still current. Racine also wrote, in 1689, two hymns 
which are still in use. A few hymns of a soberly 
qnietistic strain were written by the illustrious 
Fdnelon, and a large number by Madame Guyon 
(1648-1717); but few, if any, of these have come 
into common use. A number of hymns by Abbd 
Pellegrin were published in 1706-15, and set to 
lively secular tunes ; some of them are still in use. 
A meritorious collection of hymns was made for 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 1765. The Becueil 
de cantiques, traduits de Vallemand, 1743, was a 
Moravian hymn-book of 75 pieces. In successive 
editions the number was raised to 576 in 1778, of 
which about 370 are translations from the German, 
the rest being French originals. 

Probably the greatest of French hymn--\vriters 
is H. A. Cesar Malan (1787-1864), pastor at Geneva, 
champion of Evangelicalism, and the founder of 
modem French Reformed hymnody. He is said 
to have Avritten about a thousand hymns ; and, 
though many are weak and full of literary faults, 
others are of meat value. A large number are 
still in use, and some of them are found in every 
French Protestant hymn-book. Of contemporary 
and later writers of the same school may be named 
Ami Rost, Merle d’Aubign6, Henri Lutteroth, 
Alexandre Vinet, and Adolphe Monod. 

Modem French hymn-books are very numerous, 
and suited to every phase of Protestant Christi- 
anitjf. The first French Methodist hymn-book 
was issued in England about 1813, for the benefit 
of French prisoners of war; it contained many 
translations of English hymns. Another, for use 
in the Channel Isles, appeared about 1818, and in 
an enlarged edition in 1828 ; it was frequently re- 
printed, until replaced by a better book in 1868. 
In 1831, or earlier, appeared Cantiques chHtiens & 
Vusage des asseinbUas religieuses, which reached 
a 14th edition in 1881. The Reformed Church has 
overcome its aversion to ‘human compositions,’ 
and since 1787 has sanctioned several good hymn- 
books. The Walloon Collection (1803) contained 
133 hymns ; a good collection published at Frank- 
fort in 1849 contained 289 ; and the Nouveau Livre 
de cantiques, edited by E. Bersier, Paris, 1879, has 
217. At least six French Lutheran hymn-books 
were published in several editions during the 
19th cent, at Paris, Montbdliard, Strassburg, and 
Nancy ; and a French Moravian hymn-book, in 
1880, contained 700 pieces, mostly translations 
from the German. Several modem books of the re- 
vivalist type have had wide circulation, especially 
those published in connexion with the Protestant 
Mission called ‘L’CEuvre MacAIL’ The most 
noteworthy of these is Cantiques populaires, which 
with its supplement contains upv/ards of 6() trans- 
lations of English and American ‘ revival hymns.’ 

An undenominational hymn-book, witli music, 
appeared at Paris in 1834, under the title of Chants 
chritiens, edited by Henri Lutteroth. Its aim was 
to collect the best hymns of the older poets, as 
Racine, Corneille, Pictet, etc., together with others 
of recent date. It was much modified in successive 
editions, assuming its final shape, with 200 hymns, 
in 1857. Its influence has been wide and bene- 
ficial, bringing into common use numerous hymns 
of great merit. Its chief blemish is that it is too 
didactic — an unusual fault in French hymnody, 
which is, for the most part, intensely subjective. 
French hymns rarely or never have the strength 
of good 6ennan or English poetry ; but the best 
of them have much sweetness and tenderness, 
while some are highly picturesque, and others of 
delightful simplicity. 


^is seems a fitting place to mention a group 
of French Roman Catholic poets of the 17th and 
early 18th centuries, who -nTrote in Latin, and 
whose hymns are to be found in the Paris Breviary 
of 1726 and other Gallican Breviaries. The fore- 
most of them in merit is Charles Coffin (1676-1749) ; 
next must be ranked Jean Baptiste de Santevdl 
(1630-97) and his elder brother Claude (1628-84); 
with these are honourably associated Guillaume 
de la Brunetihre (tl702), Nicolas le Toumeux 
(1640-86), S. Besnault, and several of lesser note. 
Their hymns, especially those of Coffin, are of a 
high standard of excellence. 

S- Italian hymns. — The religious revival initi- 
ated by St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th cent, 
called forth a number of religious songs in the 
Veronese and Umbrian dialects, some of which 
were sung by the Flagellants in their processions. 
Towards the end of the century Jacopone da Todi 
(to whom is usually attributed the ‘ Stabat Mater 
dolorosa ’) wrote many vernacular songs extolling 
the divine love, which, though never used in the 
regular church services, were much sung during 
the two following centuries by members of the 
religious orders. Towards the middle of the 15th 
cent. 6. Savonarola wrote ‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Contemplation,’ which, however, were notsuitedfor 
use in public worship. Two of his contemporaries, 
Maffei Belcari and Girolamo Benevieni, wrote 
hymns which were widely Imomi and used. The 
spiritual poems of Vittoria Colonna (1490-1547) 
were highly esteemed, but there is no evidence 
that they were ever used in public worship. 

From tliis time till late in the 17th cent, no 
religious poet of eminence arose in Italy. But in 
1688, Matteo Coferati, a priest of Florence, edited 
a collection of about 330 hymns, under the title 
Corona di sacre camoni, o laude spirituali di piu 
divoti autori. The authors’ names are not stated. 
This is the earliest known Italian hymn-book, 

Bernardo Adimari, a priest of the Oratory of 
San Filippo Neri, was the author of 212 hymns, 
published at Florence in 1703, These were acoom- 
anied by tunes in four parts ; and there is evi- 
ence that at this time it was common in many 
places to sing hymns antiphonally, or one verse by 
the choir and another by the people. The_ next 
prolific hymn-writer was Alfonso Maria de Liguori 
(1696-1787). His verses were designed for popular 
use. Some are devotional, some ascetic, and some 
mystical ; they abound in utterances of intense 
devotion, but are for the most part too warm and 
passionate for English taste. Liguori has often 
been credited with the authorship of the best 
knorvn of all Italian hymns, ‘Viva, viva Jesu’; 
but the ascription is very doubtful. The well- 
known poets Metastasio and Manzoni wrote hymns 
which have been included in church collections ; 
and several recent Roman Catholic poets of less 
note might also be mentioned. Among the princi- 
pal Protestant hymn-writers of the 19th cent, are 
Gabriele Rossetti, his kinsman, T. Pietrocola 
Rossetti, C. Mapei, G. Niccolini, and Michele di 
Pretoro. An Englishman, Thomas W. S. Jones, 
who lived many years in Italy, is also the author 
of more than 140 hymns in the Italian language. 
At least 10 Protestant Italian hymn;books,_8ome of 
considerable bulk, have been published since the 
Italian Revolution, at Florence, Naples, Rome, 
Trieste, and Casella. Some of these contain 
numerous translations of English and American 
hymns. In Italy the Roman Catholic Church does 
not favour the singing of hymns in the vernacular 
in public worship ; nevertheless, in extra-Iiturgical 
services such hymns are used with some freedom. 

6. Engh’sh hymns. — ^Popular ti^ition hM con- 
stantly associated hymn-singing with the Lollards. 
But, although a number of devout songs are pro- 
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served in MSS of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
some of them of no little merit, they are all — ex- 
cept a few carols — too intens^ personal to have 
been used in public worship. The earliest printed 
English hymns are probably those in Marshall’s 
Primer of 1535 and the Sarum Primer of 1538. 
These are translations from the Latin, and their 
versification is of the rudest. 

The first English hymn-book, properly so called, 
is the Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes of 
Miles Coverdale, 1539. It contains 41 pieces, 
all but 5 of them translations or imitations from 
the German — 17 being from Luther. There are 
versions of 13 Psalms, the ‘Magnificat,’ ‘Nunc 
dimittis,’ ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 
Efibrts were made to suppress this book, but in 
1545 Henry viii. authorized a new Primer, which 
contained 8 hymns, smoother in versification than 
the former primers. In this Cranmer is believed 
to have had a hand, and it was his desire that 
English versions of the old Church hymns should 
have a place in the projected new service-hooks. 
It is thought that the influence of Calvin and 
Bucer had to do with the abandonment of this 
project. 

During the interval between the death of Henry 
and the accession of Elizabeth the ‘ old version ’ of 
the Psalms was gradually compiled, the chief con- 
tributors being Thomas Stemnold, John Hopkins, 
Thomas Norton, William Kethe, and WiUiam 
Whittingham. To several successive editions a 
few hymns were prefixed or appended ; the com- 
plete edition of 1562 has 23, including ‘ The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner’ and the earliest know non- 
Roman Communion hymn in the English language, 
‘The Lord he thanked for His Gifts.’ The next 
really important hymnological publication is the 
Gude and Godlie Ballatis, which bears the same 
relation to the Reformation in Scotland as Cover- 
dale’s Goostly Psalmes does to that in England. 
The principal, but not the only, authors were the 
brothers John and Robert Wedderbume, clergy- 
men of Dundee, who became exiles on account of 
their Protestant principles. The earliest editions 
have entirely perished, and their date is matter of 
conjecture ; the oldest known perfect copy was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1578, with the title Ane 
Copendious Bulk of godlie Psalmes and spirituall 
Sangis. It contains 116 pieces, all in the Scottish 
dialect. There are 22 metrical Psalms, 8 Scripture 
paraphrases, the Creed, 34 hymns, 8 graces, and 
43 ballads, some devotional and some satirical. 
More than a fourth of the whole is translated from 
the German, and a few pieces are borrowed or 
adapted from Coverdale. Several of the devo- 
tional ballads are remarkable for their beauty and 
tenderness, while the satirical pieces, some of them 
coarse as well as humorous, attack the Roman 
Catholic clergy with considerable vigour. 

It may seem surprising that, of about 130 Eng- 
lish writers of religious verse in the latter hailf 
of the 16th cent., scarcely any contributed to the 
worship-song of the Church. The explanation lies 
in the fact that — ^largely, no doubt, through the 
Calvinistio influence brought to bear upon the 
formative period of the English Book of Common 
Prayer — only the scantiest scope was allowed for 
hymns in public worship, an injunction of the first 
year of Elizabeth granting merely that ‘in the 
beginning or in the end of the Common Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung 
an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God.’ It was not until the revision of 
1661-62 that the insertion, after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, of the rubric for the 
anthem opened the way, even though slowly taken, 
to a true hymnody. In modern times a few Eliza- 
voL. VII. — 3 


bethan hymns have come into common use, e.g., 
the earliest original English morning hymn, ‘You 
that have spent the quiet night,’ by George Gas- 
coigne, and the delightful ‘ Hierusalem, my happie 
home,’ of which the author, ‘F. B, P.,’ has not 
been satisfactorily identified. 

Between the death of Elizabeth and the out- 
break of the Civil War the conditions were much 
the same ; and the sacred poets of the d^, such 
as John Donne, George Herbert, and Phineas 
Fletcher, for the most part offered no contribu- 
tions to public worship, though a few of their 
devout lyrics have found a place in modem hymn- 
books. A few attempts were made to supplant 
the Stemhold and Hopkins Psalter, but with little 
success. The very meritorious version of George 
Sandys failed to win the public ear; that of 
William, Earl of Stirling, though put forth in the 
name of King James, had no better success ; and 
the faithful but intolerably harsh version of Henry 
Ainsworth found favour only with the Separatists. 

To this period, however, belongs the first really 
great English hymn-writer, George Wither (1588- 
1667). His poetical works, sacred and secular, are 
numerous. His noble version of the Psalms has 
been undeservedly neglected. His Hymns and 
Songs of the Church was printed in 1623, with ‘ the 
particular approbation both of the king and of 
convocation,’ but the intrigues of the Stationers’ 
Company frustrated the intentions of the king and 
clergy, and practically suppressed the hook. It 
contained all the OT and NT Canticles, the Song 
of Songs, the Lamentations, versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and ‘ Veni Creator,’ and 44 original hymns 
for various ecclesiastical seasons and special occa- 
sions. In 1641, Wither published Halleluiah, or 
Britain’s Second Remembrancer, with a dedication 
to the Parliament, his sympathies being at that 
time on the popular side. The book contained 
233 hymns, classified as occasional, temporary, and 

E ersonal ; 42 of them are taken from the former 
ook, often with alterations which are not always 
improvements. 

■rhe Stemhold and Hopldns Psalter had become 
unacceptable to the Puritans, not because of its 
mgged versification, but because it was not, in 
their opinion, sufficiently close to the original. 
They conceived the impossible idea of a literal 
translation from the Hebrew in an English metre 
that could be sung. Between 1640 and the end of 
the century there were at least half-a-dozen 
attempts to realize this fancy — among them the 
curious Bay Psalm-Book of the Puritan Colonists 
in New England (1640). When the Long Parlia- 
ment undertook to remodel the Church of England 
on Puritanical lines, part of the scheme was to 
provide a metrical Psalter for general use through- 
out England and Scotland. The work was assigned 
to a committee, who, by conflating two versions 
by Francis Rous and William Barton respectively, 
produced what is known as ‘ The Scots Version ’ — 
it being approved by the Scottish General Assembly 
in 1649. With all its faults— and they are neither 
few nor small — it has endeared itself to the hearts 
of the Scottish people, and will not be supplanted 
for generations yet to come. The wonderful 23rd 
Psalm in this version is probably the most perfect 
metrical Psalm in Christendom. 

Between the fall of the Monarchy and the Re- 
volution several poets produced lyrics which, 
though not designed for use in public worship, 
were utilized by later compilers of hymn-books. 
Such were Henry Vaughan, Richard Crashaw, and 
John Quarles. There were also at least three 
genuine hymnists — ^William Barton, whose work 
has been unaccountably neglected, Samuel Cross- 
man, and John Mason, whose best productions are 
still deservedly popular. Mention must also be 
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made of two rhymesters, whose verses are unmiti- 
gated doggerel, but who did excellent work as 
pioneers. Abraham Cheare, a Baptist minister of 
Plymouth, who died in prison in 1668, is the first 
known English author of hymns for children. 
Benjamin Keach, also a Baptist, had been set in 
the pillory for seeking to propagate his opinions 
through the press. His Spiritual Melody (1691) 
is poor; but by it, and by a couple of vigorous 
pamplilets, he practically broke down the prejudice 
which until then existed among Baptists against 
singing in public worship. 

In 1692 was printed the first edition, unauthorized 
and incoiTect, of Bishop Thomas Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymns. At first written for the 
scholars of Winchester School, they have won an 
abiding place in the esteem of all English-speaking 
Christendom. Ken’s other hymns, for the festivals 
of the Church, were a posthumous publication, and 
have been little regarded. 

At the time of the Eevolution the Psalms of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, already archaic, were still 
almost exclusively used in the Anglican Church ; 
the well-meant attempts of W. King, John Patrick, 
John Denham, and others had totally failed to 
supplant them ; and the noble versions of Sandys 
and Wither had apparently been forgotten. About 
1698 a New Version, by Nahum Tate and Nicholas 
Brady, was put forth under royal patronage, and 
soon became immensely popular. Its one merit is 
that, smooth and unimpassioned, it suited the 
literary t^te of the day. Por 150 years it held the 
field against all rivals ; at present about half-a- 
dozen psalms of the ‘New Version’ continue in 
use, the moat popular being the 34th and the 67th. 

In the Church of Scotland, on the re-establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism after the Eevolution, the 
General Assembly considered the question of an 
authorized appendix to the Scottish Psalms. 
Patrick Simson of Eenfrew had published, at 
Edinburgh, six books of Spiritual Songs or Holy 
Poems, consisting of versified paraphrases of all 
the poetical parts of Scripture except the Psalter. 
The work is of considerable merit, the rendering 
being fairly close, without that rigidity which 
marked the Scottish and New England Psalms. 
In 1695, Simson being Moderator, the Assembly 
appointed a Commission to revise the Scripture 
Songs ; but the business was delayed year after 
ear, and in the end nothing was done, so that the 
cottish Psalms continued in exclusive use for 
about 50 years longer. 

Among English Nonconformists the manuals of 
Church Song chiefly in use were the Scottish 
Psalms, a revision of the New England Psalter, 
and, occasionally. Barton’s. During the last decade 
of the century several ministers — Eobert Fleming, 
Joseph Boyse, Thomas Shepherd, Eichard Davis, 
and Joseph Stennett — produced hymns for the use 
of their oivn congregations, some of which found 
wider, though very limited, acceptance. Nearly 
all these hymns are personal rather than congrega- 
tional ; and most of them are mere Calvinistic 
theology in rhyme. The first selection of hymns 
for Nonconformist worship of which we have found 
any trace was published in 1694 under the title A 
Collection of Divine Hymns upon several Occasions. 
To this seven authors contributed, among whom 
were Eichard Baxter, John Mason, and Thomas 
Shepherd. The next selection, Matthew Henry’s 
Family Hymns (1695), consisted entirely of centos 
from various metrical versions of the Psalms. 

In 1693 a young Nonconformist student com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory character of the 
rhymes in use atthe Meeting-house inSouthampton, 
and was challenged to produce something better. 
The next Sunday the spirited paraphrMe ‘Behold 
the Glories of the Lamb Amidst His FathePs 


throne’ was ‘lined out,’ to the delight of the 
worshippers. The young man was Isaac Watts, in 
after years renowned as pastor, philosoplier, and 
poet. In 1707 he published Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, in Three Books, containing 222 pieces, wliicli 
in the second edition (1709) were increased to 360 
These were followed in 1715 by Divine and Morcil 
Songs for the Use of Children; and in 1719 by The 
Psalms of David imitated in the Language of the 
New Testament. Other publications in verse 
followed ; and Watts’s various works contain at 
least 750 hymns, of which nearly 200 are still in 
common use. Before his death, in 1748, fifteen or 
sixteen editions of his hymns had been circulated ; 
and for more than 100 years their use, with or 
without a supplement, was all but universal among 
Congregationalists and Baptists. His meditative 
hymns are not usually superior to those of Cross- 
man, Ken, and Mason; but in hymns of praise 
fitted for united utterance he has no superior and 
few equals. His theology is in the main Puritan, 
>vithout the Puritan rigidity and intolerance. 

Watts was the first who could be deemed the founder of a 
distinct school of English hymn-writers. Among his followers 
may be reckoned, in addition to a multitude of inferior rhymers, 
Simon Browne (1680-1732), Philip Doddridge (1702-51), Anne 
Steele (1716-78), Thomas Gibbons (1720-S5), Samuel Stennett 
(1727-96), and Samuel Medley (1738-09). 

The influence of Watts extended into Scotland. In the hymns 
of John Willison (t 1760), and in the Saripture Songs of Balph 
Erskine (t 1762), ho is plagiarized almost wholesale. In the 
Translations and Paraphrases prepared by a committee of the 
General Assembly in 1745, of 46 paraphrases 18 were by Watts. 

^ In the Paraphrases of 1781, of 67 pieces 10 are based on Watts 
and 4 on Doddridge, but all more or less altered. By far the 
most successful of these alterations is the fine paraphrase — 

! transmuted from one of Watts's feeblest hymns — ‘How bright 
! those glorious spirits shine.’ 

Of writers more or less contemporary with Watts, but outside 
the sphere of his influence, the following deserve mention: 
John Dryden (t 1701), who is believed to have translated from 
the Latin most of the hymns which appear in the Roman 
Oatbolio Primer of 1706; Nahum Tate (t 1715), already mentioned, 
the chief author of those hymns and alternative versions which 
appeared as a supplement to the ‘ New Version ’ in 1 703 ; Joseph 
Addison (t 1719) ; Samuel Wesley the elder (t 1735) ; and Joseph 
Hart (t 1768), most of whose hymns are strongly Calvinistic. 

We come next to the greatest of all English 
hymn-writers, Charles Wesley (1707-80), the poet 
of the Methodist revival. The exact number of his 
hymns is doubtful, because of an arrangement with 
his brother John (1703-91) that in works for which 
they were jointly responsible their respective parta 
should not be distinguished. The poetical publica- 
tions of the two brothers number 62 distinct issues, 
ranging from single leaflets to stout volumes, 9 of 
which include pieces by other authors. On the 
lowest estimate these works contain 4395 hymns 
by the Wesleys. Of these 100, including all those 
translated from the German, are certainly the work 
of John, while of 325 the authorship is uncertain ; 
so that 3970 pieces at least may be ascribed to 
Charles. His general tone is strongly Arminian. 
At least 500 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are in use 
in the Methodist Churches, and a large proportion 
of them are equally valued in other communions. 

■The unapproachable greatness of Charles Wesley 
seems to have had a repressive influence on hymn- 
rvriting in Methodist circles ; not more than three 
or four of his Methodist contemporaries left any- 
thing of value ; and even the most gifted of these, 
Thomas Olivers, is chiefly remembered by one 
great hymn, ‘ The God of Abraham praise.’ 

A totally difierent school is represented by a 
succession of writers who seem to_ have derived 
their inspiration from the Moravian Brethren. 
The German Moravian hymns are too often char- 
acterized by a kind of spiritualized sensuoasness, 
and the same feature is foimd, in a mitigated form, 
in many English hymns of the same denomination. 
John Gambold (1711-71), sometime vicar of Stanton 
Harcourt, and aftenvards Moravian bishop, edited 
the great hymn-book of 1754, containing 1155 
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Symns of the Children of God in all Ayes, which, 
expurgated and revised, furnished most of the 
material of Moravian hymn-books till quite recent 
times. Its influence is evident in the hymns of 
John Cennick (1718-55), of James Allen (1734-1804), 
of Walter Shirley (1725-86), and of Jonathan Evans 
(1749-1809). Some characteristics of this school 
are also found in the poems of Augustus Montague 
Toplady (1740-78) (‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me’); 
but they are modified by his militant Calvinism. 

Yet another school, that of moderate Calvinism, 
is represented by the Olney Rymns, first published 
in 1779, the joint work of William Cowper (1731- 
1800) and John Newton (1725-1807). The romance 
of Newton’s adventurous youth, and the pathetic 
story of Cowper’s intermittent insanity, are well 
known; the effect of each on their respective 
contributions is easily traceable. The features 
common to both resemble those of J. Mason; 
Cowper is remarkable for his tenderness, and 
occasionally for expressions or thoughts that seem 
suggestive of Moravian sources; Newton is some- 
times gloomy, and sometimes descends to mere 
doggerel, hut at his best he exhibits a strength and 
joyousness to which his colleague is a stranger. 
His hymns number 280, of which 50 or 60 are still 
in use ; Cowper produced 68 (besides his translations 
from the French of Madame Guyon), of which 
nearly half have a place in modern hymn-hooks. 
To tiie Olney school may he referred Thomas 
Haweis (173^1820), John Fawcett (1740-1817), 
John Hyland (1753-1825), and many others of less 
note. 

A few -writers of the 18th cent., who cannot he 
classed -with any particular school, are remembered 
as the authors of single hymns ; while the rest of 
their works, sometimes voluminous, are all but 
forgotten. Such are Robert Seagrave (1693-1750) 
(‘Rise, my Soul, and stretch thy wings’); James 
Fanch (1704-67) (‘Beyond the glittering starry 
skies’); John Bakewell (1721-1819) (‘Hail, 'Thou 
once despised Jesus’); Edward Perronet (1726-92) 
(‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name’) ; and Robert 
Robinson (1735-90) (‘ Come, Thou Fount of every 
blessing’). 

Two small sects which originated in Scotland 
about the middle of the 18th cent, yielded hymns 
of some literary interest. Among the Christian 
Songs of the Glasites, or Sandemanians (1749), are 
several especially designed for secular tunes ; and 
this idea was still more vigorously carried out by 
John Barclay (1734-98), the leader of the Bereans. 
Some of Barclay’s hymns, set to familiar Jacobite 
and other Scottish tunes, possess real beauty. 
SimilaradaptationsoccurinA Collectionof Spiritual 
Songs, published in 1791 by John Geddes, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. Here, too, may be mentioned 
the Christian Hymns, Poems, and Sacred Songs of 
James Relly, the Universalist (1720-78), published 
in 1777 ; these display a good deal of rugged vigour. 

It seems fitting to notice also some of the more 
important selections of hymns that appeared in the 
18th century. The first of any note offered to 
the Church of England seems to have been the 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 70 in number, 
published by John Wesley at Charlestown in 1737. 
This excited little interest, and was not reprinted. 
More important was George Whitefield’s Collection 
of Hymns for Social Worship (1753). The hymns 
were mostly from Watts and Wesley, often freely 
altered; and, though compiled by an Anglican 
clergyman, were chiefly used in ‘Tabernacles’ and 
Meetmg-houses for Nonconformist or undenomina- 
tional worship. This collection passed through 
many editions, the 25th being dated 1781. MarUn 
Medan’s Collection of Psalms and Hymns (1760) 
had a great influence on subsequent developments 
of hymnody, chiefly through his very skilful 


alterations and corrections. Other collections were 
those of Dyer (1767), R. Conyers (1767), Richard 
de Conroy (1776), and Toplady (1775). All these 
editors were Anglican clergymen of the Evangelical 
type, and the tone of their books was distinctly 
Cal-vinistic. So were the various collections used 
in the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels from 1764 
till 1780, when they were displaced by her own 
Select Collection. A strong Evangelical Arminian- 
ism, on the other hand, pervaded the selections 
edited by John Wesley, from 1741 onward till the 
production, in 1780, of his Collection of Hymns for 
the Use of the People called Methodists. A mild 
type of CaMnism characterized the selections 
compiled by Congregationalists, usually as supple- 
ments to W atts’s Psalms and Hymns. The earliest 
of these was that of Thomas Gibbons (1769), which 
was followed by Rowland Hill’s (1783), George 
Border’s (1784 ; &th ed. 1829), William Jay’s (1797), 
and a considerable number of local publications. 
Rather more pronounced was the Calvinism of the 
Particular Baptist selections of J. Ash and C. Evans 
(1769), and John Rippon (1787), while the General 
Baptist Hjmn-book (1771) and Dan Taylor’s (1793) 
were just as distinctively Arminian. Two Scottish 
Baptist books also deserve notice : the collection 
made by Sir William Sinclair of Keiss (1751) and 
A Collection of Christian Songs and Hymns (Glas- 
gow, 1786). 

The growth first of Arianism and then of Sooin- 
ianisra in the English Presbyterian Churches 
necessitated a special provision for worship. This 
was usually made by eliminating from the hymns 
of orthodox writers every allusion to the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement. The earliest 
selection made on this principle was printed in 
London in 1757, and at least 10 such books 
appeared at various places before the close of the 
century ; one of them, by William Enfield (Warr- 
ington, 1778), professed to be ‘unmixed with the 
disputed doctrines of any sect.’ Most of these 
books contain little that could not be sung by a 
pious Jew or Muliammadan. 

The earlier years of the 19th cent, were barren 
of new or strilcing hymns ; but before long there 
burst forth such a flood of sacred melody as 
England had never heard before. It is quite im- 
possible to review, within any reasonable limits, 
the English and Scottish hymnists of the century, 
of whom more than 650 are enumerated between 
1800 and 1890. A few points may be briefly noted. 

(1) The large number of women writers who 
produced not merely sentimental verses, but 
genuine hymns of lasting worth. Prominent 
among them are Cecil Frances Alexander (1823-95) 
(‘The golden gates lift up their heads’), Sarah 
Flower Adams (1805-48) (‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’), Charlotte Elliot (1789-1871) (‘Just as I 
am, without one plea ’), Frances Ridley Havergal 
(1836-79) (‘ Take my life, and let it be ’), Adelaide 
Anne Procter (1825-64) (‘The way is long and 
dreary’), and Anna Letitia Waring (1820-1912) 
(‘My heart is resting, O my God’). Others have 
displayed remarkable skill as translators, especially 
from the German, as Jane Borthwick (1813-97), 
Frances Elizabeth Cox (1812-97), Sarah Findlater 
(1823-86), and Catherine Winkworth (1829-78). 
Others, again, are unrivalled in adapting them- 
selves to the capacities of children, e.g. Cecil 
Frances Alexander (‘There is a green hill far 
away’), Jane E. Lecson (1807-82) (‘Saviour, 
teach me day by day’), and Jemima Luke (1813- 
1906) (‘ I think when I read that sweet story of 
old’). 

(2) The appearance, for the first time, of really 
good hymns for children, child thought in child 
language. Isaac Watts had led the way, but for 
two generations he had no followers. Even 
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Charles Wesley’s efforts in this direction were 
far from ' being a complete success ; his famous 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ needs explaining 
to make it intelligible to children. But Jane 
Taylor (1783-1824) and her sister, Ann Gilbert 
(1782-1866), understood child nature ; and, though 
sometimes entangled in theology, their songs for 
children usually excelled those of Watts as far 
as his did the efforts of Abraham Cheare. The 
{lath they opened up -vvas -n'orthily followed not 
only by C. F. Alexander and Jemima Luke, but 
by E. Paxton Hood, W. W. How, Annie Matheson, 
Albert Midlane, Hugh Stowell, and many more. 

_ (3) The naturalizing, by satisfactory transla- 
tions, of the best Latin, Greek, and German 
hymns. The last named have found most favour 
in the Evangelical section of the Anglican Church, 
and among the Free Churches. Some of the most 
capable translators have already been indicated; 
others are mentioned in the literature at the end 
of the article. Attention was drawn to the rich 
stores of Latin hymnody in connexion ■with the 
Oxford Movement between the years 1830 and 
1840. Naturally the chief, though not the only, 
translators of the Breviary and other mediaeval 
hymns were men of the High Church school, such 
as J. D. Chambers (1805-93), John Chandler (1806- 
76), W. J. Copeland (1804-85), R. F. Littledale 
(1833-90), and, above all, John Mason Neale (1818- 
66). With these may be associated a few Roman 
Catholics, especially Edward Caswall (1814-78). 
The foremost translator of the late Latin hymns 
of the Galilean Breviaiues was Isaac Williams 
(1802-65). These hymns first found acceptance in 
High Church circles ; but the best of them are 
now in common use in almost all Christian com- 
munions. The Greek hymns were first urged on 
public attention by J. JVl. Neale, and his versions 
are still most in favour; but many others have 
been effectively translated by John Bro^vnlie. 

(4) The enormous output of mission and revival 
hymns, mostly subjective or hortatory, and many 
or them set to the tunes of popular songs. These 
became common in connexion with the great 
religious revival of 1858, and were augmented 
about 1873 by hymns of American origin. Some 
of them were valuable, but many were sentimental 
and, when judged by strict canons, not always in 
the best of taste. It must be owned, however, j 
that songs of this class, used by Evangelistic bodies 
like tile Salvation Army, have often availed to ! 
call forth genuine religious emotions in persons of ' 
the most degraded type. _ I 

The hymn-books of the 19th cent, are literally j 
innumerable. No fewer than 160 were compiled 
for use in the Anglican Church alone between 1800 
and 1860, to which in the next 30 years 90 more 
were added. The use of many was merely local, 
while others are fairly representative of distinct 
schools of thought within the Church. Of the 
collections in use prior to 1860 by far the greatest 
number represented the Evangelical school ; and it 
is estimated that these were used in nearly three- 
fourths of the English parish churches. The most 
popular books of this class were William Mercer’s 
Church Psalter and Hymn Booh (1854), Charles 
B. Snepp’s Songs of Grace and Glory (strongly 
Calvinistic, 1872), and Edward H. Bickersteth’s 
Hymnal Companion (1870, revised 1876). Of 
the moderate High Church type was Hymr^ 
Ancient and Modern (1861, re'vised_1875 ; appendix 
1889 ; another revision 1904), which has become 
the most popular of all English hymn-books. To 
the same school belong William Cooke and Ben- 
jamin Webb’s The Hymnary (1872), and Church 
Hymns (1871, revised 1903). To the advanced 
High Church party belong The Hymnal Noted 
(1852), with its many supplements, James Skinner’s 


Daily Service Hymnal (1863), R. F. Littledale’a 
Hoples Hymnal (1867), C. F. Hemaman’s Altar 
Hymnal (1884), and the English Hymnal (1906) 
Recently a few books of the Broad Church type 
have appeared, but they are not extensively nsed. 
Of hymn-books compiled for the use of the various 
Nonconformist Churches during the century, a list 
of at least 250 is before us, not including innumer- 
able selections designed for Sunday schools, or the 
multitudinous ‘undenominational’ boofe, large 
and small, compiled in the interests of revival, 
missions, temperance, or merely as publishers’ 
speculations. But the tendency has long been 
towards concentration ; the local collections have 
generally gone out of use, and all the great de- 
nominations have their authorized or characteristic 
hymn-books, by which most of the others are being 
gradually supplanted. 

It remains to indicate a few of the most diattngTiished 
hymnists of^ the IQth cent., not heretofore mentioned, accord- 
ing to their ecclesiastical associations. Two of them can 
scarcely be regarded as belonging to any special communion : 
Thomas Kelly (1769-1864) and James Montgomery (1771-1854), 
who between them produced nearly 1200 hymns, of which no 
fewer than 160 are still in common nse. To the Anglican Church 
belonged Reginald Heber (1783-1826), bishop of Calcutta, John 
Keble (1792-1860), author of the Christian Year, Henry I^ncis 
Lyte (1793-1847), Christopher Wordsworth (1807-S6), bishop of 
Lincoln, John S. B. Monsell (1811-75), William Walsham How 
(1823-97), bishop of Wakefield, Godfrei’ Thring (1823-1903), 
John Elierton (1826-93), and F. T. Palgrave (1824-97). Among 
Roman Catholics, John Henry Newman (1801-90) and F. W. 
Faher (1814-83) stand pre-eminent. To the Presbyterian 
Churches belong Horatius Bonar (1808-89), John Boss Macduff 
(1818-95), James Drummond Burns (1823-64), and Anne Boss 
Cousin (1823-1906). Among the Methodists but few hymn- 
writers are conspicuous : Benjamin Gough (1805-77), W. M. 
Punshon (1824-81), Mark Guy Pearse (b. 1842), and Thomas B. 
Stephenson (1839-1012) deserve mention. To the Congrega- 
tional Churches belong W. B. Collyer (1782-1854), Josiah Condcr 
(1789-1855), George Rawson (1807-89), Thomas Toke Lj-nch 
(1818-71), Edwin Paxton Hood (1820-85), and Thomas Horn. 
blower Gill (1819-1906). Among Baptists we note, of tbs ex- 
clusive Calvinist school, John Kent (1766-1843), William Gadsby 
(1773-1844), and Joseph Irons (1785-1852) ; ol the modern liberal 
school, W. Poole Balfern (1818-87), Dawson Burns (1828-1909), 
T. Goadby (1829-89), Marianne Hearn (1834-1009), and J. M. 
■Wigner (1844-1911). Ol Unitarians, at least fifty have written 
hymns of merit : the best known are Anno Letitia Barbauld 
(1743-1825), John Bowriug (I79fi-1872), J. Johns (1801-47), 
William Gaskell (1805-84), and James Martineau (1805-1900). 
Swedenborgian hvmn-writers of note are Joseph Proud (1745- 
1826), Manoab Si'bly (1767-1840), and F. JI. Hodson (e. 1819). 
Among the Plymouth Brethren we observe Edward Denny 
(1700-1889), J. N. Darby (1800-82), J. G. Deck (1802-84), and S. 
P. Tregelles (1813-75). Bernard Barton (1784-1849) stands 
conspicuous in the Society of Friends ; while ol the Irvlngites, 
Edward W. Mdis and Ellen Eddis deserve fuller recognition 
than they have yet received. 

7. American hymns. — The celebrated Bay 
Book of 1640 was the first English book printed in 
America. 'The 3rd edition, about 1650, revised 
and augmented by a number of Scripture hymns, 
was reprinted about 70 times, and continued in 
almost exclusive use in New England for about 0 
hundred years. In 1757 a revision by Thomas 
Prince failed to gain public favour; but about 
that time Tate and Brady’s New Version began to 
be known ; and tliis, together with Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, gradually superseded the older book. 
It is doubtful whether a single original hymn of 
American origin had been printed in Amenca 
before the date last mentioned. Certainly the 
first American hymnist of whose work any part is 
still in use was Samuel Davies (1723-61), whose 16 
hymns, including the noble ‘ Great God of wondem, 
all Thy ways,’ were printed posthumously in 
England. Scarcely any collections of hymns were 
published in America before the War of 
pendence ; probably the earliest was an appendix 
of 27 hymns, annexed to Tate and Brady’s Psalms, 
issued by the Episcopal Church in 1789. The 
Reformed Dutch Church also published a collection 
of Psalms and Hymns in 1789. A Methodist Poexef 
Hymn Booh, which was not approved by Wesley, 
certainly appeared before 1790 ; and a B.aptist 
collection was printed at Neivport, E.L, not later 
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than that year. Two Universalist collections were 
published in 1792 ; Lutheran and Unitarian collec- 
tions in 1795 ; the first Congregational selection of 
any merit is dated 1799 ; and no Presbyterian 
selection was authorized until 1828. It is a notice- 
able fact that in all these hooks, and in most of 
those which followed, by far the greater number of 
the hymns U'ere by English authors. In 18 of the 
most extensively used hymn-books of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Keformed Churches, published between 1826 
and 1880, less than 14 per cent of the hymns are of 
American origin. 

Until the great religious revival which com- 
menced in America about 1858, and extended over 
a large part of English-speaking Christendom, very 
few hymns of American authors were included in 
English collections. Since that time, however, 
many have gained great popularity, especially 
hymns embodying the Gospel call, hymns of 
aspiration, and such as relate to the future life. 
A common fault of American hymns is a too great 
tendency towards sentimentalism ; and many of 
them seem to owe their popularity to the light 
jingling tunes to which they are wedded. 

8. Welsh hymns. — ^There is some evidence of the 
use, in the Early British Church, of hymns in the 
native language ; hut no specimens remain, and by 
the time when Protestantism arose the Welsh had 
apparently lost the gift of composing hymns. 
Early in the 17th cent, the celebrated Vicar of 
Llandovery, Rees Prichard, published a volume of 
religious poems, largely didactic, entitled Canwyll 
y Cymry (' The Welshman’s Candle ’), portions of 
which were commonly sung as hymns. It became 
immensely popular, was many times reprinted, and 
its influence is not yet extinct. In 1621 Arch- 
deacon Edmund Prys produced his metrical version 
of the Psalms, which is still in use, though par- 
tially supplanted by the more modem version of 
William Morris. Skill in poetical composition is 
so widely diffused among Welsh-speaking people 
that the number of hymn-writers is very great, 
while the paucity of family names makes them 
somewhat difficult to distinguish. Two poets of 
the 17th cent., Rowland Vaughan (c. 1629-58) and 
Elis Wyn (1670-1734), are held in honourable 
remembrance, each by a single hymn. As early as 
1703 a collection of sacramental hymns was pub- 
lished by Thomas Baddy, a dissenting minister. 
A few years later a collection was issued by the 
celebrated educationalist, Griffith Jones of Llan- 
ddowror (1683-1761), but it is not certain whether 
it included any of his own compositions. 

The great outflow of Welsh sacred song began 
with the religious revival initiated by the early 
Calvinistic Methodists, in whose ranks are enrolled 
the greatest of all Welsh hymnists, William 
Williams of Pantycelyn (1717-91), his contem- 
porary David Williams, Morgan Rhys (t 1776), 
and Ann Griffiths (1776-1805). Outside that circle 
we find the names of David Jones of Caio, who in 
1753 translated into Welsh Watts’s Psalms, and 
afterwards his Divine Songs. He was a Con- 
gregationalist, as was loan Thomas of Rhaiadr 
(fl. 1776-86), many of whose hymns are still in use. 
The great hymn-writer among the Unitarians was 
Edward Williams, renowned as an antiquary under 
the name of lolo Morganwg (1745-1826). The first 
Baptist hymn-book in Wales was compiled by 
Joseph Harris, called ‘ Gomer,’ in 1821 ; it con- 
tained many of his originals. 

The most striking characteristics of Welsh 
hymnody are depth of emotion and abundant use 
of metaphor — every kind of natural object being 
enlisted for the illustration of things spiritual. The 
hymns are for the most part inten.^ely subjective. 

Q. Missions. — Since the year 1800, agents of the 


various missionary societies have produced hymns 
in up^yards of a hundred and twenty languages 
and dialects, of which more than half had never 
previously been reduced to writing. Some of these 
are in native, some in English, metres, and, as 
might be expected, a large proportion of them are 
translations from English or German originals. 

[lo. Cumanic and other early vernacular hymns. 
— In a Latin-Persian-Cumanic glossary of 1303 
(ed. G. Kuun, Codex Cumaniens, Budapest, 1880) 
are a few hymns in Cumanic, the language of a 
hybrid Turkish tribe then occupying Moldavia and 
the neighbouring districts. The majority of these 
hymns are translated from the Latin ; e.g. there is 
a rendering of the ‘Vexilla regis.’ One hymn, 
ho%yever, Eucharistic in character, is thus far 
believed to be an original composition (cf. W. 
Bang, ‘ Beitriige zur Erklarungdes koman. Marien- 
hymnus,’ in GGN, 1910, pp. 61-78, and ‘Ueber 
einen koman. Kommunionshymnus,’ in Bull. Ac. 
roy. de Beige [classe des lettres], 1910, p. 230). 

It is by no means impossible that a considerable 
body of early vernacular hymnody was composed 
in various languages, only to disappear. Thus, the 
Observantine Minorite Ladislaus (c. 1440-1505) is 
recorded by his biographer, Vincentius Morawski, 
writing in 1633, to have composed many hymns. 
Psalters, etc., some of which were in Latin, but 
others in Lithuanian (‘ Vita,’ i. ix. 59, in AS, May, i. 
[1866] 579). All trace of these Lithuanian produc- 
tions has vanished. — Louis H. Gray.] 
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T. G. Ceifpen. 

HYMNS (Egyptian). — The religious literature 
of ancient Egypt is fairly prolific in the depart- 
ment yf hymnology, and a considerable amount 
of religious poetry has been preserved and trans- 
lated ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that 
the quality is on the same level with the quantity. 
To a great extent the hymns which have survived 
bear the stamp, not of a genuine personal religious 
feeling on the part of the -writer, as in the ease of 
our o-nm best hymns, but of a purely ofifieial and 
stereotyped attitude towards the divinities whose 
praises are celebrated. Religion in Egypt, as we 
know it, was far too much of a business of cast- 
iron ritnal to leave ranch room for any natural 
outpouring of thoughts and feelings of devotion 
and affection. If there were such outpourings, 
they were probably not on account of tlie great 
gods, whose position was infinitely removed from 
that of the ordinary worshipper, but rather of 
some of the minor deities, whom, as we know, the 
common people of Egypt took to their hearts in 
preference to the distant and unsympathetic figures 
of the great triads and enneads. Such effusions 
were not at all likely to survive in any quantity- 
in comparison -with the stilted official odes which 
had the sanction of the priesthood, were multi- 
plied in an infinity of copies, and were continually 
used for ritual purposes. 

In the time of the New Empire, however, there 
are traces of a feeling of impatience with the 
stereotyped formulas of the official religion, and 
one or two of the hymns which have survived from 
this period give us what is othennse very unusual 
— the expression of a personal and living interest 
in religion. Thus, from a hieratic papyrus of this 
period we have the following : 

* Amen-Ea, I love thee and enfold thee in my heart . . . 

I do not follow anxiety in my heart ; what Amen-Ea eaith 
conieth to pass.’ 

To the same period also belongs a hymn which gives 
us one of the very few evidences that tlie devout 
Egyptian ever realized his own sinfulness: ‘Chastise 
me not,’ says a writer whose poem is preserved 
in the Anastasi P^yrus, ‘ according to my many 
sins.’ A hymn to Thoth from the Sallier Papyrus 
presents us with a -view of the inward and secret 
nature of true religion totally alien to the beliefs 
of the upholders of the great religious cults of the 
nation, who emphatically seem to have thought 
that they would be heard for their much speaking : 1 

■ O thou sweet spring: for the thirsty in the desert ; it is closed j 
for those who speak there, it is open for those who beep silence 
there. TOien the silent man cometh, he findeth the spring.’ j 

Such natural expressions of love, confidence, and 
inward intercourse -with God are, however, quite 
exceptional in Egyptian hymnology. Taking the 
ordinary run of the hymns to the great gods, we 
find a constant repetition of the same cycle of ideas 
in practically the same phrases — a repetition which 
becomes wearisome, and gives a very poor idea 
of the extent to which any genuine devotional 
feeling can have entered into Egyptian religion. 
Emian’s opinion (Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 389 f.) 
is amply justified : 

•There seems to be no question of devotional feelings on the 
part of the singer ; in fact, the greater part consists of stereo- 
tj-ped phrases, which could be adapted to any of the mighty 
gods, ond could also be used in adoration of the king.’ 

In fact, the average Egyptian hymn seems to 
have been constructed on a certain definite recipe. 
It was essential that the writer should say that 
the two countries (Upper and Lower Egypt) to- 
gether show honour to the god, that his fear is 
in all lands, that he has subdued his enemies and 


received the dignity of his father, that he is praised 
by the great cycle of the gods, that all creatures 
are full of delight at his coming and adore his 
beauty, and so forth. All this belonged to any of 
the gods. In order to make the effusion a charac- 
teristic hymn to Ea or Amen, there were added 
the name of the god in question, and perhaps one 
or two allusions to the myths associated with him 
and to the particular temple or temples which he 
most affected ; the result was a standard hymn 
which had this advantage, that with a few altera- 
tions it would do equally well for Ptah or Osiris. 

Thus we have the following from ‘ A Hymn to 
Ha when he riseth’ (Papyrus of Nekht) : 

‘Homage to thee, O thou glorious being, thou who art 
dowered with all sovereignty. . . . The regions of the nortti 
and south come to thee with homage, and send forth acclanui- 
tions at thy rising in the horizon of heaven. . . . The goddess 
Nut doeth homage unto thee, and the goddess Maat emtoceth 
thee at nil times. . , . The company of the gods rejoiceth at thy 
coming, the earth is glad when it beholdeth thy rays.’ 

Ani (Papyrus of Ani) can find nothing more 
original to say of the same deity : 

• Homage to thee, 0 thou who hast come ns Khepera, the 
creator of the gods. . . . Thy mother Nut doeth an not of 
homage unto thee with both her hands. The iand of Manu re- 
ceiveth thee with satisfaction, and the goddess Maat embracetb 
thee both at morn and eve.’ 


Osiris fares no better than Ha at the hands of 


his devout worshipper : 

•Glory be to Osiris Unnefer, the great god within Ab.vdos, 
King of eternity, lord of the everlasting. . . . Eldest son of the 
womb of Nut, lord of the crowns of the north and south, lord 
of the lofty white crown. As prince of gods and of men he 
hath received the crook and the whip and the dignity of his 
divine father. Thou art crowned lord of Busiris and ruler in 
Abydos.’ 

The great bulk of Egyptian hymn literature 
consists of poems in praise of one or other of the 
three great gods, Ea, Amen, and Osiris. 

I. Hymns to Ra. — A certain amount of real 
religious feeling was apparently awakened in the 
Egyptian mind by the contemplation of the_ rising 
and setting of the life-giving sun, and this was 
transferred to the Sun-god, though its expression 
is often very stilted. 

‘Homage to thee,’ says an interesting hymn in the Papyrus 
of Hu-nefer, ‘ O thou who art Ka when thou risest and Turn 
when thou settest I Thou risest, thou risest, thou shinest, thou 
shinest, thou who art crowned king of the gods. . . . Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the watery abyss of the sky, thou didst form the Nile, 
thou didst create the deep, and thou dost give light unto all 
that therein is. . , . Thou art unknown, and no tongue is 
worthy to declare thy likeness : only thou thyself. . . . Millions 
of years have gone over the world, I cannot tell tbe^ number 
of those through which thou hast passed. Thou didst pass 
over and travel through spaces requiring millions and hundreds 
of thousands of years ; thou passest through them in peace, 
and thou steerest thy way across the watery abyss to the place 
which thou lovest. This thou doest in one little moment of 
time, and then thou dost sink down, and dost make an end of 
the hours.’ 


Thus Ea is here adored as the Creator, the In- 
effaWe, and the Eternal, and in this hymn,_ at 
least, there is a distinct vein of genuine poetical 
feeling in the description of the Sun-god s swift 
journey over space. But even in such hymns the 
constant reiteration of the creation formula and 
the endless repetition of the solar journey in the 
morning and evening boats become very tiresome. 

One of the most important of the Ea hymns is 
that series which is sometimes called the ‘ Litany 
of Ea.’ It exists in the form of a long text sculp- 
tured at the entrances of the royal tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes.^ Its importance 
lies, not in its poetical merits, which are very small 
indeed, but in the fact that throughout the hymn 
Ra is successively identified vrith 75 various gotls 
or cosmic elements. They are all forms of the 
god, who, as primordial deity, embraces all, and 
from whom emanate all the other gods, who axe 
only his manifestations. 

•Homage to thee, Ea, supreme power, he who descenda Into 
the sphere of Amentet, his form is that of Turn. Homage tc 
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thee, Ra, supreme power, he who sends forth the plants in their 
season, his form is that of Seb. Homage to thee, Ea, supreme 
power, tile great one who rules what is in the Nun, his form is 
that of Nut,’ . , , and so on. 

2 . Hymns to Amen. — Next in importance to the 
Ea hymns come those addressed to Amen. Of 
these perhaps the best is that found in a hieratic 
papyrus (no. 17, Boulaq). It contains, of course, 
the usual formuloe, which belonged to Amen, as 
they belonged to Ea, to Osiris, or to any of the 
great gods, and were mere matter of habit, so many 
lines to be filled according to the usual recipe, 

‘Chief of all the gods, lord of truth, father of the gods, 
creator of beasts, maker of men, lord of existences, creator of 
fruitful things, maker of herbs, feeder of cattie,’ 
and it expressly identifies Amen, not only with 
Ea, but witli Turn, Min, and Khepera. Yet it 
contains also here and there traces of that realiza- 
tion of divine power in the sustenance of living 
things which always, as Erman has observed {Life 
in Ancient Egypt, p. 391), brings reality, and some- 
thing of beauty and freshness, into the arid desert 
of Egyptian hymn-writing. 

• Ho ft is who makes pasture for the herds and fruit trees for 
man ; who creates that whereby fish five in the river and the 
birds under the heavens ; who gives breath to them who are in 
the egg and feeds the son of the worm ; he creates that whereby 
the gnat lives, and also the worms and Seas ; he creates that 
which is needed by the mice in their holes, and that which feeds 
the birds upon ali trees.' 

The verses, with their minute description of the 
divine care for the smallest creatures, suggest a 
far-off anticipation of Coleridge’s 

* He prayeth best who loveth beat 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth ua 
He made and loveth all.' 

At the same time the writer has a sense, somewhat 
unusual, of moral quality in his god. To him. 
Amen is a god 

‘ listening to the poor who is In distress, gentle of heart when 
one cries unto him, deliverer of the timid man from the violent. 
Judging the poor, the poor and the oppressed, Lord of wisdom, 
whose precepts are wise, lk>rd of mercy most loving, at whoso 
coming men live,’ 

The pantheistic tendency of Egyptian religious 
thought is clearly seen in the late hymn found 
in the inscription of Darius at the Oasis of el- 
Khargeh. The hymn is specifically addressed to 
Amen ; but we hnd that the god is completely 
identified with the other great gods of Egypt : 

‘ He is Ba, who exists by himself.' ‘ It is Amen who dwells 
in all things, the revered god who was from the beginning. . . , 
He is Ptah, the greatest ol the gods.' ‘ Thy august ram dwells 
in Tattu ' identifies him with Osiris. ‘ Shu, Tefnut, Mut, and 
Khons are thy forms, dwelling in thy ehriue under the types of 
the god Khem.’ ‘We cannot,’ says Naville {The Old Egyp. 
Faith, p. 149), ‘sum up more clearly the Egyptian doctrine 
than in the following phrase : “ Thy throne is reared in every 
place thou desirest, and, when thou wiliest it, thou dost 
multiply thy names.” ' 

3 . Hymns to Osiris. — Of all Egyptian hymns, 
those addressed to Osiris are perhaps the most dis- 
appointing. Here, if anywhere, we should have 
expected to find the evidence of sincere religious 
feming. For the cult of Osiris was not only the 
most popular and long-enduring of Egyptian cults, 
hut was so precisely because of the human elements 
in the life of Osiris, the sympathy which these 
created between him and his worshippers, and the 
ethical character of many of the beliefs regarding 
him. If any personal relationship existed between 
an Egyptian worshipper and any of the great gods, 
it is to be looked for in the Osiris cult. Yet, when 
we turn to the Oairian hymns, we find, almost 
more than anywhere else, only the multiplication 
of bombastic and meaningless epithets. 

* Praise to thee, Osiris, son of Nut, who wearest the horns, 

and dost lean upon a high pillar ; to whom the crown was given, 
and joj' before the nine gods. . , . Great in power in Rosetta, 
a lord of might in Ehnas, a lord of strength in Tenent. Great 
of appearance in Abydos . . . before whom the great ones of 
might feared ; before whom the great ones rose up upon their 
mats. ... To whom Upper and Lower Egj’pt come bowing 
down, because his fear is so great and his might so powerful.' 
' Beyond this,' says Erman Bel, p, 48), * this pnesily poet 

could find nothing to say of this most human of all the gods.* 


A certain amount of human feeling does, how- 
ever, enter into tlie funeral hymn known as the 
‘Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys,' in which 
these goddesses are supposed to bewail the deceased 
Osiris : 

‘ Come to thy houee, come to thy house, 0 god On 1 ... O 
beautiful youth, come to thy house that thou mayest see me. 
1 am thy sister whom thou lovest; thou shalt not abandon 
me. . . . Coma to her who loves thee, Unnefer, thou blessed 
one. Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, thy wife, thou whose 
heart is still. ... I coll to thee and weep so that it is beard 
even in heaven, hut thou dost not hear my voice ; and yet I am 
thy siater, whom thou lovedst upon earth. Thou iovedst none 
beside me, my brother, my brother I ’ 

This is both genuine and touching ; hut, as it 
was the typical funeral lamentation, it is per- 
missible to believe that these qualities are due, 
not to the worship of the god, but to the human 
loss which was actually bewailed. 

4 . Hymn to Hapi. — Besides the hymns addressed 
to the great gods, there are others, such as the well- 
known hymn to Hapi, the Nile-god, in which the 
formulse have a little more of life and reality be- 
hind them. The worshipper was here addressing 
a god who was a necessity of his daily life, and 
there could scarcely fail to be an element of sin- 
cerity in his approach to such a deity. 

‘ The flowing stream, laden with blessing, is a visible sacred 
being, and when the Egyptian treats of the real, and describes 
the things he daily sees, his art always succeeds the best' 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 391). 

The following extracts are from Maspero’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Hymn to the Nile’ (from the 2nd 
Sallier and the 7th Anastasi Papyrus) : 

' Hail to thee, Hapi, who appearest in the land, and comest 
to give life to Egypt ; thou who dost hide thy coming in dark- 
ness. . . . Creator ol com, maker of barley. ... Do his fingers 
cease from their labours, then are all the millions of beings in 
misery ; doth he wane in heaven, then the gods themselves and 
all men perish ; the cattle are driven mad, and all the world, 
both great and small, are in torment. But if, on the contrary, 
the prayers ol men are heard at bis rising, then the earth shouts 
for Joy, then are all bellies Joyful, each back is shaken with 
laughter, and every tooth grindeth. . . . Stones are not sculp- 
tured for him ... he is unseen, no tribute is paid unto him, 
and no oSerings are brought unto him ; nevertheless tlie gene- 
rations of thy children rejoice in thee, for thou dost rule os 
king ... by whom the tears are washed from every eye I ’ 

5 . Royal hymns, — Among all the gods there was 
probably none who was so real to the ancient 
Egyptian as the one whom he called ‘the good 
god,’ in contradistinction from ‘ the great gods ’ — 
the reigning Pharaoh. It was the duty of all loyal 
subjects to oiler adoration to him, and even the 
answers of the courtiers to the questions of their 
sovereign had to he prefaced with a short hymn of 
praise in which all the stock attributes of divinity 
were piled upon the king. Two of these royal 
hymns stand out above others, and are important 
enough to require notice, though their poetical 
merit is not very great. The first is that addressed 
to Senusert III. (Usertsen) of the Xllth dynasty. 
It is remarkable for its exact strophic structure, 
and for the illustration which it gives of the fact 
that at so early a period the Egyptian literary art 
was already bound, not to say strangled, by hard 
and fast rules. 

‘ Twice great is the King of his city, above a million anna ; as 
for other rulers of men, they are but common folk. 

Twice great is the King of bis city ; lie is as it were a dyke, 
damming the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; be is as it were a cool lodge, 
letting men repose unto full daylight. 

Twice great is the King of his city ; ne is as it were a bulwark, 
with walls built of the sharp stones of Kesem.’ 

The hymn runs thus, with carefully balanced 
lines, through six long strophes, in which the king 
is compared to all sorts of good and gracious influ 
ences. 

The second hymn was inspired by the warlike 
prowess of Tahutmes HI. of the XVlIIth dynasty. 
After an introduction in praise of Tahutmes, the 
poet makes the god Amen guide his son the king 
round the whole circuit of the world, giving it all 
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into his power. Occasionally in this long geo- 
graphical excursion there are passages of vigour 
and fancy which show that the fierce energy of 
the old king had awakened the imagination of his 
subjects, 

‘ I have come, giving: thee to smite down those who are in their 
marshes. 

The lands of Mitniini treinhle under lear of thee ; 

i have made them see thy Majesty as a crocodile ; 

Lord of fear in the water, unapproachable. 

I have come, giving- thee to smite the Libj’-ans, 

The isles of the Utentiu belong to the might of thy prowess ; 

I have made them see thy Majesty as a fierce-eyed lion, 

While thou makest them corpses in their valleys. 

I have come, giving theo to smite those who are nigh thy 
border. 

Thou hast smitten the Sand-dwellers as living captives ; 

1 have made them see thy Majesty as a southern jackal, 

Swift-footed, stealthy-going, who roves the Two Lands.’ 

By far the most significant relics of Egyptian 
hymnology, however, are the two hymns addressed 
to the Aten, or life-giving power of the solar disk 
by the King Amenhotep iv., better known os 
Akhenaten, of the XVIIIth dynasty. The longer 
of these has been frequently translated, and it 
stands alone in its simple realism, its vivid depic- 
tion of the benefits received from the Aten, and 
its conception of a universal deity to whom all 
nations are alike dear ; 

Thou restest in the western horizon of heaven, 

And the land is in darkness like the dead . 

Every lion cometh forth from his den. 

And all the serpents then bite ; 

The night shines with its lights, 

The land lies in silence ; 

For he who made them is in his horizon. 

The land brightens, for thou risest in the horizon. 
Shining as the Aten in the day ; 

The darkness flies, for thou givest thy beams ; 

Both lands are rejoicing every day. 

Men awake, and stand upon their feet. 

For thou liftest them up , 

They hatlie their limbs, they clothe themselves, 

They lift their hands in adoration of thy rising, 
Throughout the land they do their labours . . . 

The ships go forth, both north and south, 

For every way opens at thy rising; 

The fishes in the river swim up to greet thee ; 

Thy beams are within the depth of the great sea.’ 

Then passing to the universality of his deity ; 

‘In the bills from Syria to Kush, and the plain of Egypt, 

Thou givest to every one hie place, thou fraraest their lives, 

To every one his belongings, reckoning his length of days. 

Aten of the day, revered of every distant land, thou makest 
their life, 

Thou placcsta Nile in heaven that it may rain upon them . . . 

Oh, lord of eternity, the Nile in heaven is for the strange 
people. 

And all wild beasts that go upon their feet. 

The Nile that cometh from below the earth is for the land of 
EgJ-pt. 

That it may nourish every field. . . . 

'Thou makest the far-off heaven, that thou mayest rise in it, 

That thou mayest see all that thou madest when thou wast 
alone. 

. . . Thou art in my heart, there is none who knoweth thee 
excepting th}' son Nefer-Kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 

Thou causest that he should have understanding, in thy ways 
and in thy might’ (Griffith, in Petrie’s Hist, of Egypt, 
ii. 216 f.). 

While there is perhaps nothing absolutely 
original in the hymn except the acknowledgment 
of a universal and spiritual god to whom all men 
are dear, yet even the familiar motives are handled 
with such freshness and vigour as to make Akhen- 
aten’s hymn a welcome oasis in the dry and thirsty 
land of Egyptian hymnology. The misfortune is 
that it stands practically alone. 

Li-teratorb. — A. Hrman, Handbook ^ Egyp. Religion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1907, Life in Ancient Egypt, do. ; G. 
Steindorff, Ret. of the Anc. Egyptians, do. 1905 ; E. NaviUe, 
The Old Egyp. Faith, do. 1909; G. Maspero,_ T/ie Eaten of 
Civilisation, do. 1894, The Struggle of the Xations, do. IS9G; 
P. le Page Renouf, Origin and Groicth of ReL of Ane. Egypt 
(Hibbert Lecuires, 1879), do. 18S0; J. H. Breasted, BTisLo/ 
Egypt, do. 1906, He Hytnnis in Salem stib rege Amenophtde IV. 
coneepiis, Berlin, 1894 ; E. A. ^A7, Budge, The Gods of the Egyp. 
lians, London, 1904, Egyptian Religion, do. 1000, The Book of 
the Dead, do. 1898 ; RF, 1st and 2nd ser., do., various dates; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, voi. ii.. London, 
ispa James Baikie. 


HYMNS (Greek and Koman). — I. Greek,— 
The term vfivos (first found in Horn. Od. viii. 429 
and Hesiod, Works and Days, 657), of unknown 
and probably (like flve'yor, craiay, SiBvpapPos, etc.) 
non-Greek derivation,^ was applied to poems 
addressed to the gods, as iyKtifuov was used to 
denote eulogies of human beings. In its widest 
sense it included such species as dithyrambs, 
pmans, nomes, threni, etc. ; but, according to the 
definition of the grammarians, it was appropriated 
to narratives of or addresses to divine personages, 
without dancing and without music, other than 
that of the cithara (Proclus, Chrestomathia, p. 244, 
ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 A 12, Bekker : iKahow dk Kaddhov 
Trdvra t4 els rods virepr^povs [iTnjpiras MS] ypa<p6ptva 
Cfivovs' Stb xal rb irpoerbbiov iral rd fiXXa ri irpoetpigpiva 
tpalvovrai ivTiSiaarfhXovTes rip ii/ivip Cos elSi] vpbs yivos 
. . , b bk Kipios Bfivos TTpbs KiB&pav •gbero iaribruy ; cf. 
also Plato, Legy. 700 B, 801 B, Ion, 534 C ; Aristotle, 
Poet. 14485 27). It will be convenient to distinguisli 
Greek hymns according to their metre, since the 
character of the hymn varied materially with the 
metrical form. 

I. Hexameter hymns. — These originally con- 
stituted a kind of department of epos, and were in 
the hands of its executants, the rhapsodes. They 
were of diflerent dimensions : some, such as the 
greater Homeric hymns (see below), were as long as 
a book of the Odyssey ; others consisted of a few 
lines. The latter were known as irpoolpia and were 
used by rhapsodes as a preface to their recitation 
(Pindar, Nem. ii. 1-3, who says that the usual 
invocation was of Zeus).® The word, however, was 
applied to the longer hymns also, as, for instance, 
by Thucydides, iii. 104, to the Homeric hvmn to 
Apollo. The lay of Demodocus upon the loves of 
Ares and Aphrodite (Od. viii. 266-366) aijpears to 
he an imitation of a hymn of the first class ; the 
first ten lines of Hesiod’s Works and Days are the 
earliest specimen of the second. In the same poem 
(654 fT.) Hesiod says that he won a three-legged pot 
with ears at the wake of Amphidamas at Chalcia 
with a hymn ; and a quotation from an unknown 
Hesiodic poem (fr. 265, Bzach) represents Hesiod 
and Homer competing at Delos with ‘ new hymns 
to Apollo. Another hymn which_ we can refer to 
an early period is the irpoabbioy written by Eumelus 
of Corinth (8th cent.) for a Messenian pilgrimage 
to Delos. Two Doric hexameters are quoted from 
it by Pausanias, iv. xxxiii. 2. 

Hymns began with a formula of invocation— 
usually to the Muses : MoCcrat . . . Sevre Al’ twiTrert 
(Hes. Works and Days, 1 f.) ; C/ivft, SloOaa, 

Albs xal MaedBos vlby (Hym. Homer, in Herm. 1) ; 
iptpl fioi 'Eppelno <pl\ov ybvar Ivyeire, Moi/tra (Hym. 
Homer, in Pan. 1) (the last opening was so frequent 
in the dithyramb as to give rise to o. verb dptpta- 
vaKTlieiy [Suid. ^.u.])— and ended with one of fare- 
well and transition to another theme (dXXa, Byai, 
pdba [Zenobius, V. 99] ; vvy 6b Beol pdimpes tub 
iaBXiiy dlpBoyot (are [jElius Dionysius, ap. Eustatti. 
360] ; Kal ot> pbv oBtoj Avrovs vik avrap 

^■yih Kol vEio Kal dXXijs pa/rjaop doiSrjs [Hym. Homer. 
tnripo/7. 645f.]).® 

The extant hexameter hymns may now be con- 
sidered. . 1 „ 

(a) Homeric hymns.— Ibis name is applied w a 
collection of 33 poems handed down ususUly togetbei 
with the hymns of Callimachus and Proems ana 
similar poetical literature (ed. A. Baumeister, 
Leipzig, 1860; A. Gemoll, do. 1877 ; E. Abel, do. 

1 It is possible, however, that vpros has arisen J™™ ’'j*'””!’ 

and is connected with CSa, an? me lit! 

Brugmann, Gr. Gramm.*, Munich, 1913, p. 89, and the lit. 

‘'’s This^rtitenient is confirmed bj the hjmnal language of 
Theocritus, xvii. 1 ; Aratus, 1. , . 

3 Imitations of these ^ IB - 

Theocr. 1. 132. ii. 14. xv. 142, xvii. 135; Ion of Chios, i. m. 
Nonnus, xii. 174, 192 ; inscr. ap. Plut. Vtt. Asm. Paul. 16. 
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1886; A. Goodwin, Oxford, 1893; T. W. Allen 
and E. E. Sikes, London, 1904; Allen, do. 1912), 
The antiquity of the collection as such is limited 
by the neo-Orphic character of the eighth hymn 
(to Ares), and cannot at earliest be fixed much ! 
before the Christian era. 1 

The first five hjmns in the collection were on a large scale, 
and of them a short account may be given. The %mn to 
Dionysus (i.) is a fragment, but that to Demeter (ii.) is of 
considerable poetical value. It narrates the rape of Persephone 
by Pluto ; the wanderings of Demeter in search of her daughter ; 
her reception, disguised as an old woman, in the house of Geleus 
at Eleusis ; and her intention of making the child Demophon 
immortal. Frustrated in this by the child’s mother, Metonira, 
she reveals herself, orders the foundation of a temple at Kteusis, | 
and causes the fruits of the earth to cease. Zeus eventually 
commands that Persephone return to the upper world, although 
she must pass a third of each year in the under world. The 
crops once more come up, and to the Kleusinians are revealed 
the rites of Demeter’s worship upon which depends happiness 
in another world. The date of this hymn turns almost entirely 
on an argument txsUentio. The doctrine of the after happiness 
of the initiate (ver. 480 ff.) is otherwise not found before Pindar, 
and there is no definite evidence by which to date its first 
appearance. Further, the hymn makes very large omissions ; 
in tact, it ignores the whole of the mystery proper, as it was 
practised, nor does it mention one prominent personage, 
Jacchus, or the obscene part of the Baubo-story. As this was 
clearly intentional, just as was the dignified and epic tone of 
the story, no definite date can be inferred from it. Of more 
importance is the absence of any allusion to Athens, which, it 
is generally believed, bad absorbed Eleusis by 600 B.o. This, 
together with the lofty style of the poem, leads us to date it 
not much later than 700 B.o. Subsequently, at a date unknown, 
it was excerpted and adapted to assist a prose narrative of the 
etory in its fuller and O^hic form (of. papj'rus ed. W. Schu- 
bart and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Berliner Klasciker- 
texte, V, [Berlin, 1007] 7 ff.). Tradition is silent regarding the 
authorship of the hymn. 

The hymn to Apollo (iil.) is unique in that it was ascribed in 
antiquity to Oymethus of Chios, n rhapsode (Hippostratus, 
FHG iv. 433), who ‘was the first to recite the Homeric poems 
in Syracuse in the 69th Olympiad.’ The date has been recognized 
to be wrong on the ground that, firstly, it contradicts the other 
statement in the passage, since it is incredible that Homer 
should first have reached Sicily in 604 B.o. in the age of 
Epioharmus; and, secondly, from an argument ex tilentio 
derived from the poem itself, which alludes neither to the 
Pythian games (instituted 686 B.o.) nor to the burning of the 
temple of Trophonius and Agamedes (543 B.C.). This is decisive 
against 01. 69, and Gymsthus may revert to his natural date 
among the Homeric and Peloponnesian rhapsodes of the Stb 
eontury.l 

The hj’mn begins with the birth of Apollo. Leto, seeking a 
place in which to bring forth her son, wandered in vain round 
the coasts of the .ffigean, from Crete to Athos, from Pelion to 
Onidus ; only barren Delos received her. Here Apollo was 
bom, and the island burst into flowers of gold. So it is be- 
loved by Apollo more than any other place, and there the 
lonians gather with their wives and children and ships and 
possessions, for boxing, dancing, and singing. Here is the 
marvel of the Delian singing-women, who imitate the words 
and the music of all men, and here the sweetest of singers, 
a blind man who lives in Chios. Besides Delos, Apollo inhabits 
Lycia, Mieonia, and Pytho, as well as Olympus, the homo of 
Zeus. Brides hath he too, but the poet will tell how he set 
up the first orade in the earth. To accomplish this, he left 
Olympus and set loot in Fieria ; thence, passing the lEnianes, 
Uie Perrhsobi, and lolcus, he reached Cemeum in Euboea. The 
Iielantine plain displeased him, so he crossed the Euripus and 
travelled [along the later Sacred lYay] by Thebes and Onchestus, 
Haliartus, and the city of the Phlegyaj to Crisa. There, with 
the help of Trophonius and Agamedes, he built his temple, and 
shot a great snake which wasted men and sheep, from whose 
rotting (iTv0<iv) the place was called nv0«, and the god mJSios. 
Ho still required ministers, and them he brought by sea from 
Minoan Knossos in Crete — meeting their ship in the guise of a 
dolphin (6eXiJ>i5) — and there he established them to pray to him 
as MMviot, and to maintain themselves upon the sheep that 
should be sacrificed by the tribes of men. But, in case of idle 
word, or deed, or insolence, other men should rule them. 

It has long been recognized that this hymn consists of two 
parts, the Delian and the Delphic. The character of the two 
IS Afferent : the former is brilliant, and deals with the lonians 
and the poet at least as much as with Apollo ; the second is 
imperso'aal, and contains a number of essential details, local 
and historical. Moreover, the lines constituting the junction 
of the two parts (179-206) are not natural in the context, and 
the opening of the second hymn is unusual (207-214). If, then, 
Cynrathus wrote the first part, another author must be sought 
for the second, and probably in Bceotia, since the interest is 
entirely continental, and the events take place on the Pilgrims’ 
Way from Mycalessus to Pytho. It is usually supposed, but 
without definite evidence, that the two parts were put together 


1 His antiquity is assumed by Philodemus, who mentions him 
together with Orpheus (Herculanentium voluminum qwz 
tupersunt, Naples, 1703-1855, vi. 166, col. 7 ; cf. Gomperz, 
Sll’AIF cxxiiL [1890]). 


at a later period; yet it is quite as likely that Cymethus 
composed the first part as a preface to the second, which was 
already existent, and joined them together without much ado. 
The Hesiodic Scutum is an ancient document of similarly com- 
posite character. The whole hymn, like the others, is distin- 
guished by its omissions : the Delian portion mentions none of 
the sights and sacred places of Delos, which were well known 
at least as early as the 6th cent. (Theognis, 6 ff.) ; this is prob- 
ably a proof of its antiquity, as is the cheerful description of the 
lonians, and the allusion to Maeonia (t.e. Lydia) and Lycia as 
seats of Apolline worship. This outlook has been recognized 
to date from a time before the Lydian monarchy had begun 
to threaten Ionian Independence, i.e. from the 8th century. 
Another important omission is that of Apolline worship in the 
north, and the story of the Hyperboreans (?.».), which was 
sung by Olen (see below (e) (1)). It is uncertain what interpre- 
tation is to be put upon this fact. The Delphic portion equally 
omits most of the features of the oracle, especially the Pythia 
(see A. P. Oppd, JUS xxlv. [1904] 214 ff.), and its allusion to the 
pre-Apolline worship at Pydho (300 ff.) is superficial and vague 
The hymn to Hermes (iv.) is equally eclectic, and describes only 
the following features of the god’s functions and history : hie 
birth of Maia at Cyllene in Arcadia ; the invention of the lyre 
four days afterwards ; the theft of Apollo’s cattle at Pieria ; 
the invention of fire (produced by the friction of sticks) ; the 
slaughter, dismemberment, and roasting of two klne, and the 
portioning of the cooked parts into twelve, of which Hermes 
did not taste ; Apollo’s search and discovery of the cattle ; the 
terms struck between these two gods — ApoUo received the lyre, 
and Hermes, besides retaining the care of cattle, also received 
the cadueeus (‘rod of wealth’); and the witchcraft of the 
three atpvai or 0ptai, The story, therefore, is very simple, 
although reference is incidentally made to most of Hermes’ 
functions. The hymn is more letjological than the others. On 
the other hand, it has a peculiar raciness ; Hesiod is parodied 
(36), and the indifference of the Olympians towards mankind is 
roundly asserted (677 f .). The date of the hymn may be obtidned 
by considering tbe geo^aphical state of the legend ; the cows 
are driven from Pieria (in an earlier form of the tale this had 
probably been Pereia in S. Thessaly) to the Alphean Pylus ; 
later authors substituted the Messenian Pylus. The Alphean 
or Nestorian Pylus appears to have been sacked towards the 
end of Che 7tb cent, in consequence of the events narrated by 
Herodotus, iv. 145, and Mimnermus, f r. 0, and it rapidly became 
forgotten. Hence its mention here appears to make the docu- 
ment not later than the end of the 7th cent., for in Stesichorus, 
fr. 44, of tbe same period, we find mention of the adjacent 
Alphean Samos or Samicum, which was soon also to vanish from 
memory. Some slight linguistic peculiarities (Allen-Sikes, p. 
138) perhaps point to a Boeotian or Euboean origin. The same 
story of the invention of the lyre and the theft of the cattle 
is told in the newly discovered satyr-play, the ’I^veurof of 
Sophocles (Ozyr. Pap. Lx. [1912]), but the influence of the hymn 
is not apparent. 

The hymn to Aphrodite (v.) Is a stridghtforward account of 
one episode in the goddess’s life, telling bow, in revenge for her 
influence over the whole universe, Zeus inspired her with a 
passion for the Trojan prince Anchises, who begat on her a child, 
lEneos, whose stock should rule over Troy for ever (196 f .). The 
poetical merits of the hymn are very high. Its date and place 
are uncertain, but the theme, tbe prophecy, and the detail that 
the Trojans end Phrygians speak different languages (113 ff. ; 
cl. P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geseh. der griech. Sprache, 
Gottingen, 1896, p. 182), as well as one or two verbal usages, 
point to a colonist, doubtless a Homeric, author. 

A word must be said upon the evidence of the presence or 
absence of the digamma in these hymns, since it affords a legiti- 
mate criterion for their relative age. The result of the calcula- 
tions i^Flach, Btziembtrgtr’i BeitTdge, li. [1878] 1-43 ; Allen-Sikes, 
p. Ixxi) is (1) Pythian or Delphic part of the hymn to Apollo, 
(2) Aphrodite, (3) Delian part of the hymn to Apollo, (4) 
Demeter, and (5) Hermes. It should also be added that tlie 
style of their composition is a continuation of the Homeric 
manner : it is dignified and anthropomorphic. Although ritual 
airoppTjra are alluded to (as in Demeter), and the origin of rites 
is explained (as in Hermes), the details are not given. There 
is, therefore, the same apparent absence of magic and primitive 
Si^bolism as in Homer. This is in striking contrast to tbe 
Orphic literature (see below). 

The remaining hymns may be briefiy dismissed. ’They appear 
to be all invocations or irpooipia, and are insignificant except 
that to Dionysus (viL) and that to Pan (xix.). Their ago is un- 
certain, but they contain no trace of Alexandrian style or, 
except in Ares (viii.), of eastern doctrine. It is doubtful if any, 
except viii., can be brought below 600 B.c. 

(6) Callimachus of Alexandria. — This poet (f c. 
240 B.C.) has left six hymns, handed down in the 
same MSS as the Homeric, which, until the recent 
recovery of fragments of the Hecale and the AEtia, 
were all the writings of Callimachus that had 
directly survived. Tiie hymns {ed. 0. Schneider, 
Leipzig, 1870; U. von 'Wilamowitz-Moellendorii'“, 
Berlin, 1897) are to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Delos, 
on the Bath of Pallas, and to Demeter. The Aourpd 
IlaXAdSos is in elegiacs, and this and the hymn to 
Demeter are in Doric. As might be supposed from 
Callimachus’sreputation, these hymnshave superior 
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literary quality, but they are quite unepic and 
frankly modem, and, like the Alexandrian epics 
in general, find their interest in {etiology. 

(c) Orphic hymns. — These poems (ed. G. Her- 
mann, Leipzig, 1908 ; E. Abel, do. 1885), 88 in 
number, hare nothing save the name in common 
with the older Orphic hymns and poems. They 
are of mystic signification and no literarr value. 
According to A. Dieterich (de hymnis Orphicis, 
Marburg, 1891, p. 24), they are of different dates; 
the extremes are, on the one hand, the allegorizing 
doctrines of the Stoics ; on the other, the magical 
inscriptions (A.D. 100-150) in which the hymns are 
quoted (see also Petersen, Philologus, xxvii. [1868] 
385-431). 

(<i) Hymns of Proclns. — This philosopher, the 
head of the Academy (t A.D. 485), composed, 
amongst his many other works, 8 hymns of a Neo- 
Platonic character (ed. A. Ludvdch, Konigsberg, 
1895). Like the Orphic hymns, tliey are contained, 
for the most part, in the same MSS as the Homeric 
hymns. Their literary value is not great. 

(e) Lost hexameter hymns. — Among hexameter 
hymns which are no longer extant the following 
deserve mention : 

(1) Olen of Lyoia wrote hymns to Eileithyia, 

Hera, and Achaia, which were in use at Delos. 
According to Pausanias (rx. xxvii. 2), he was the 
oldest of liymn-writers. His name which is 

not Greek, confirms their Lycian origin, and Lycia 
is the most probable source of the Apolline wor- 
ship. It is remarkable, therefore, that Herodotus 
(iv. 35) quotes him for the northern extension of 
Apolline influence, viz. the legend of the Hyper- 
borean tribute, which, as we have seen, is passed 
over in the Homeric hymn. As Suidas calls Olen 
in-enroids, we may infer that his hymns were in 
hexameters. 

(2) Pamphos {llip(pus), whom Pausanias (K. 
xxvdi. 2) puts between Olen and Orpheus, wrote 
hymns for the Athenian sacral family of the 
Lycomidae, who had the hereditary function of 
performing worship to Demeter at Phlya in Attica. 
He wrote about Demeter, and perhaps also on 
other divinities. Two hexameters (on Zeus) are 
quoted in Philostratus, Heroicus, 693. 

(3) The quotations of the hymns and hymnal 
poems which go under the name of Orpheus are 
collected by E. Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 
224-251 (see also Dieterich, de Hymnis Orphicis; 
H. Diels, Fragmente dtr Vorsokratiker^, Eerlin, 
1906-10, pp. 473-482). According to Clem. Mex. 
(Strom, i. 21), the greater part of the Orphic corpus 
was composed by various hands in the 6th cent. 
B.C., although both the hymns and the poems 
were universally believed to be older than Homer. 
These hymns, like those of Pamphos, were written 
for the Lycomidre for temple-worship at Phlya, 
and were used also at Eleusis. They were more 
devotional and less literary than the Homeric 
(Pausanias, IX. xxx. 12), short and few in number 
(t6.), and appeared incredible and grotesque to the 
uninitiate (Menander, de Encorn. v. 41). The poem 
dealing with the rape of Persephone (fr. 209 ff.) 
illustrates this criticism, and, compared with the 
Homeric hymn to Demeter, shows the diflerence 
between the Orphic and the Homeric treatment 
of myth. 

(4) Very similar to the Orphic hymns were those 
of Musmus (P.aus. X. vii. 2), whicli were in use also 
at Phlya and Eleusis. Plato (Pep. 364 E) men- 
tions Musams and Orpheus together. There are 

quotations. On Musajus in general, see Kinkel, 
Ep.gr.fr., Leipzig, 1877, p. 218 ff.; Diels-, 482-488. 

Other hexameter hymns hardly require mention. 
Socrates A\Tote one in prison to the Delphic god 
(Phredo, 60 D) : a beautiful imitation (to Adonis) is 
inserted into Theocritus’s 15th Idyll ; and the exist- 


ence of many short ritual hymns in the classical 
period is inferred from imitations in drama by 
Adami, Jahrb.f. Mass. Philol., 1901, p. 21311'. 

2 . Melic hymns. — The piean is as old as the 
Hiad (i. 473, xxii. 391) ; the AijXtades also (Eurip. 
Here. Fur. 607) and the Cretan ministers of Delphi 
(Hym. Homer, in Apoll. 518) sang a poean; and, 
if we took the word vpvos to cover the ptean, nome, 
dithyramb, and Bprjvos, a long list of titles would 
have to be given. When we adopt the somewhat 
arbitrary ancient restriction of meaning (see p. 40*), 
we find the followng among poets who VTote 
h 3 mins : Alcteus, Aleman, Anacreon, Castorio, 
Lasus, Simonides (all in T. Bergk, Poetee lyr. Or.^, 
Leipzig, 1882, iii.), Pindar, and Bacehylides, as 
well as Ion of Chios (ih. ii. 251, with a kind of 
elegiac hymn to Dionysus) and Aristotle (to Arete, 
ib. 360, of uncertain classification). All these, 
however, have perished, so far as direct tradition 
is concerned. A certain number of hymns or 
similar compositions have been preserved on stone ; 
among these are Isyllus’s poem on Asclepius (10 
Pel. Ins. i. 950) of about 300 B.C., of unusual 
literary merit (see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Isyllos von Epidauros, Berlin, 1886) ; three hymns 
discovered by the French at Delphi (BCH xvii. 
[1894] 651, xviii. [1895] 71, xix. [1896] 393) by 
Aristonous, Cleochares, and Philodamus ; a hymn 
sung by the Cretan Curetes (BSA xv. [1908-09] 347, 
with commentary by Bosanquet and Murray) ; a 
hymn to Asclepius (C/A ni. i. 171 [3rd cent. A.D.]). 
See in general the article ‘ Hymnus ’ by S. Eeinach 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Lex. des ant, gr. et rom., 
Paris, 1896 ff., p. 337. 

II. Latin. — Hymns play a very small part it 
Latin literature. The axamenta, hymns of tht 
Salic priests of Mars, unintelligible even to the 
priests (Quintilian, I. vi. 40), e.xist only in a few 
quotations (see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gcsch. der rom. 
Lit.^, Leipzig, 1890, § 64). The hymns of the 
Fratres Arvales, however, are preserved in inscrip- 
tions first dug up in 1570 in the Vigna Ceccarelli, 
near Magliana, on the road from Kome to Porto. 
They are edited in G/L vi. (1886) 2023 ff., and by 
Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874). 
In literature proper we may point to Catullus’s 
34th poem (‘ Diance sumus in fide’) and his invoca- 
tion of Venus (xxxvi. 11-16), and Horace’s Carmen 
soeculare. 

Literattoe. — B esides the sources mentioned in the article 
reference may be made to the usual Histories of literature, 
e.g. G. Bernhardy, Grundrits der griech. literaturgesch.. 
Halle, 1870, i. 301 ff. ; K. Sittl, Gesch. der grieeh. Lit., Munich, 

1834, pp. 15 ff., 193 ff. T. W. Allen. 

HYMNS (Hebrew and Jewish). — It will for the 
present purpose be best to adhere to the boundary 
line between Hebraism and Judaism provided by 
the destruction of the Temple by the Komans, 
A.D. 70, and the consequent substitution of syna- 
gogue worship for that of the Jerusalem sanctuary 
by the Jewish leaders assembled at Jamnia. '\Ve 
shall thus have to consider (1) the hymns embodied 
in the OT and the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical writings, which stand in some degree of 
relation to the Hebrew Canon, and (2) the hymns 
found in the Jewish liturgy and other literary 
sources belonging to Synagogue times. 

I. Hymns of the OT and Hebrew writings re- 
lated to It. — The ancient Hebrews were endowed 
with a high degree of poetical sensitiveness which 
often showed itself in quick lyrical utterance re- 
flecting the inward emotion with wonderful truth 
and vividness ; and, as the select and most refined 
spirits among them were also pre-eminently gifted 
with religious feeling and intuition, it was only 
natural that their lyrical faculty should have often 
exercised itself in strains of sacred song. Such 
song, moreover, though in each case naturally 
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issuing from an individual spirit, generally ex- 
pressed the feeling and thought of the national or 
tribal circle to which the poet belonged j for the 
sense of communal oneness, which is to the present 
day a marked characteristic of the Jewish diaspora, 
was probably stronger among the ancient Hebrews 
than among any of the nations surrounding them, 
and the religious poet, as a rule, gave genuine 
utterance to the emotions which at the moment 
swayed the community to which he belonged, or 
were supposed to have swayed it in the historical 
period which his song was intended to celebrate. 

The three outstanding national songs of victory 
indited by some of the most gifted poets of the 
race are the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), which critics 
generally admit to be the earliest source for the 
history of the events which it celebrates; the 
Song at the Bed Sea (Ex 15), which, though 
apparently composed in the time of the monarchy, 
may embody a nucleus from very ancient times ; 
and the Song of Victory contained in 2 S 22 and 
Ps 18, supposed by some critics to be in part a 
genuine product of the Davidic age. The sense 
of Jahweh’s might and of gratitude to Him for 
victories vouchsafed is a dominant note in all the 
three songs, but in power and intenseness of ex- 
pression the Song of Deborah stands unequalled. 
‘With might steppest thou onward, 0 my soul’ 
(v.**) fitly expresses the spirit of exultation which 
pervades the whole poem. 

The outstanding antithesis to these strains of 
triumph is the Book of Lamentations, or Threni, 
which is traditionally ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah, and for the most part undoubtedly re- 
flects the mournful attitude of the community 
in the early years of the Exile. In the highly 
finished five elegies comprised in the collection, 
Israel is seen heartbroken and weeping with bent 
head in the presence of Jahweh, who has allowed 
judgment in its fullest measure to fall on the sin- 
ful nation. The book thus consists of five dirges 
of a type akin to ' Dies Irm,‘ written, not in the 
dread contemplation of future judgment, but in 
actual sight of the havoc wrought by the ‘ wrath ’ 
of the ofiended Judge whom the nation, in a flood 
of tears, nevertheless implores to allow His love 
and pity to reassume its ancient sway. 

Striking instances of lyrical utterance occasioned 
by special situations, real or supposed, in the life 
of individuals, but affecting the community by 
reason of the great significance to it of the persons 
concerned, are the triumphal hymn of Hannah 
(1 S the Thanksgiving of Hezekiah (Is SS'”'-®), 
and what may be called the Psalm of Jonah (Jon 
23-10). Tjjg literary prophets, with their souls 
wrapt in the contemplation of things supra-mun- 
dane and hidden from ordinary sight in the counsel 
of the Eternal, also naturally break out at times in 
longer or shorter hymnal strains in the midst of 
scathing admonition or description of happiness 
to come (so, e.g.. Is 9’'^- 12. 44“, Jer 1G'“, and 
note particularly Hab 3) ; and the controversies of 
the Book of Job regarding the justice, power, and 
providence of God are as naturally apt to lead to 
occasional outbursts of hymn-like utterance (so, 
e.ff., 25. 26®''-). 

Apart, however, from the pieces named and 
others of a similar nature to be found in different 
parts of the Hebrew Canon, the Book of Psalms is 
the great hymnal treasury of the ancient Hebrew 
Ecclesia, or Church, embodying the typical ex- 
pression of all possible relimous moods, and rang- 
ing historically from David and the Davidic age 
doivn to the re-awakening of the national and 
religious life in the time of the Maccabees. Be- 
sides the compositions which were primarily 
communal in character (as, e.g., Pss 33. 47. 50. 
86. 106. 113-115), many Psalms appear to have 


been originally lyrics of individuals ; but personal 
experience of whatever kind — whether of peni- 
tence, exaltation, prayer for help, or even of 
violent resentment of oppression and thirst for 
vengeance — is there, so far as it was considered to 
represent a true aspect of Israel’s relation to 
Jahweh and the world, fully owned and echoed Iw 
the community at large, so that the original ‘ 1’ 
of the poet has everywhere become the sjnnbol of 
the great communal self, of which he was, in truth, 
the genuine mouth-piece, uttering individually 
the religious emotions of the great body to w-hich 
he belonged.' 

The titles most in use to denote a hymnal com- 
position are shir, shlra, mizmor, t‘hilld, and t‘Jilld. 
The first three terms point, in one way or another, 
to the rhythmical and musical character of the 
pieces concerned ; i’hilld denotes a hymn of praise ; 
and which primarily means ‘prayer’ or 

‘ supplication,’ sometimes bears the general sense 
of liturgical composition (see particularly Ps 90). 
‘Lamentations’ or ‘Tiireni’ translates the term 
Ipnoth, though not so styled in the Hebrew 
Canon, the Synagogue name of the Book being 
(‘ How !’), which is the first word of the first 
chapter.® 

Regarding the question of rhythm, a subject 
which has been much discussed of late (for refer- 
ence to summaries see Literature at the end), one 
can say that there is now a sufficiently general 
consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
it is the accentual beat which mainly, if not 
exclusively, counts in Hebrew versification, the 
intervening number of syllables having (within 
limits, of course) no determining effect on the 
poetical structure. The ‘ parallelismus membro- 
rum,’ though ‘not a constant phenomenon of 
Hebrew poetry' (G. B. Gray, ‘ Isaiah i.-xxvii.,’ in 
ICC [1912], p. Ixi), is yet almost eve^vhere as 
striking a characteristic in hymnal pieces as in 
gnomic composition. The only special kind of 
rhythm so far definitely established in OT poetry 
is the elegiac or ^ctna form (first pointed out by 
K. Budde), in which the second hemistich of a 
line is shorter than the first, the mourner being 
supposed to break off his plaint in a sob.® 

The proposition, however, that this rhythmic 
form had its origin in the ancient lament for the 
dead performed by women mourners (see, e.gr., 
HDB iv. 5) is so far incapable of verification, and 
it is, moreover, true that ‘it can no longer be 
maintained that the rhythm is nscMfiar to elegy, 
though it may be said to be characteristic of it’ 
(Gray, op. cit. p. Ixiii, note). 

The question of strophical arrangement in 
Hebrew hymns and OT poetry in general has also 
been much discussed in recent times (for a sum- 
mary see HDB iv. 7f.). A decisive factor in 
favour of, at any rate, occasional strophio structure 
is the refrain that is sometimes found (see, e.^., 
Pss 42. 99) ; and there is, besides, a strong auxili- 
ary argument for fairly frequent strophic arrange- 
ment in the undoubted fact that music, both vocal 

1 Tho question ol the individual element In the Psalms has 
olten been discussed in recent times. But we have something 
very similar in Modern English hymnal collections. Toplady’s 
‘Bock ol Ages, cleft for me,' and Newman’s ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light . . . lead Thou me on,’ for instance, were primarily 
utterances of personal religious emotions, but they at the same 
time express the genuine cry of all Christian believers, that is 
to say, of the whole community or Church. A striking modem 
Instance of the patriotic emotion of an individual poet becoming 
truly national in character is that of Theodor Korner, who died 
while fighting for the liberation of Germany. In the Psalter 
the national and religious spirit is one and indivisible, so that 
the hymn-writer is one and the same with the politician and 
nationalist. 

2 For terms that are used more or less rarely the reader is 
referred to the Introductions and Commentaries on the Psalms 

3Cf. the classic elegiac metre. In which the pentametei 
alternates with the hexameter. 
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and instrumental, regularly accompanied the 
recital of hymns (besides the headings of Psalms, 
■which are by themselves quite conclusive, see 1 Ch 
25®- ^ 2 Ch 7®), for the musical tune is naturally 
either repeated ■with the successive longer units of 
the poetical composition, or else changes its char- 
acter at the begmning of a part meant to express 
a different strain of poetical emotion. Congi-ega- 
tional responses at certain intervals, for ■which 
there is some e^vidence (see Ps 106®- *’), ivould 
seem to lead to a similar conclusion. A composi- 
tion like Ps 136, in which the second hemistich is 
throughout the antiphonal response to the first, 
has, of course, no nearing on the question of 
strophical arrangement. 

The poetical compositions embodied in the 
Apocrypha stand on a lower level, both with re- 
gard to inspiration (using this term in its widest 
sense) and to their bearing on the national life; 
yet they do in some limited, and partly sec- 
tarian, manner continue on lines similar to the 
hymnal pieces contained in the Canon. 

The Song of the Three Children' (the BentdiciU) 
has a grand liturgical effect, notwithstanding the 
deliberate artificial attempt to enlist every part of 
creation in the great symphony of praise. Among 
other notable examples are the Prayer of Manasses, 
portions of Baruch, 2 Mac \yig 9 _ 

praise of Famous Men in Ecclesiasticus (44-50) is 
in reality also of the nature of a hymn, all praise 
being finally ascribed to the God whom the famous 
men served. Specially noteworthy are the 16 lines 
which in the Hebrew Cairo text are inserted be- 
tween vv. 12 and 13 of ch. 51, and of which the 
first 14 are modelled on the antiphonal strains of 
Ps 136. It is a disputed point, however, whether 
these verses formed part of the original composi- 
tion of Ben Sira. 

The most notable hymnal section of \,\\q pseud- 
epiqra^hical writings connected ivith the OTis the 
collection of 18 pieces belonging to the time of 
Pompey’s invasion of Palestine, which are known 
as the Psalms of Solomon ; ® but shorter or longer 
hymn-like strains are also found in the fourth 
Book of Ezra and the Book of Enoch. The Greek 
hexameters of the Sibylline Oracles, iii., of which 
the greater part is also Hebraic in spirit, follow 
the prophetical Avritinga with regard to the pre- 
sence of an occasional hymnal strain. 

Apart from the Psalms of Solomon, which have 
their root in important national events, the poeti- 
cal portions of these writing are, as may be ex- 
pected, as much removed from actuality as the 
prose frameworks in which they appear ; yet they 
sound a genuine note of the religious idealism by 
which the Fseudepigrapha — largely sectarian in 
origin — ^were called into existence. 

2 . Hymns of the Synagogue. — After the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans, Judaism 
definitely succeeded the ancient Hebraism. The 
bulk of the Hebrew pe^le could not see their way 
to adopt the form of (Jhristian adoration which, 
in the minds of its true devotees, was expressive 
of the most real inwardness of the religious life. 
The Jews, therefore, clung to their own ceremonial 
and devotional forms, which, indeed, enshrined 
a peculiar inwardness of their own, and it is this 
special Judaic religious inwardness that was per- 
petuated and developed — very often in beautiful 
language of true devotion — in a long series of 

1 The question as to whether Hebrew or Greek was the 
original medium of composition for this and the other pieces 
named b not important in the connexion, the spirit pervading 
them being in all cases Ilebraio, though no doubt influenced 
by Hellenistic tendencies. 

5 It has also been maintained b.v some that the so-called 
Odes 0 / Solomon, of which J. Itendel Harris discovered a Syriac 
rendering, were also originally Hebraic ; but this opinion is not 
likely to gain many adherents. 


hymnal compositions, which have become more or 
less closely attached to the general framework of 
the daily and festival prayers. The great model 
in the earlier stages of this liturgical developmeut 
■was naturally the Psalter, which, as in the Temple 
services, was itself largely drawn upon for pur- 
poses of synagogal and individual devotions, and 
which to the present day provides the ritual with 
some important constituent elements (so particu- 
larly the Ilallel in the festival services and the 
series of Psalms in the earlier portions of the daily 
prayers). The liturgy, moreover, in its general 
idea as well as in its prevailing form, is a systematic 
elaboration of the lS‘rdhhd, or Benediction, which 
is in its simpler form well represented in the OT 
(see Gn 24®', 1 K 1®®, Ps 28®, Neh 9®), but in the 
specifically Jewish period gradually developed 
into a system of prayers and doxologies, to some 
parts of which the lyrico-religious genius of the 
race could not but give a high poetical form. 

Among the finest and most important of the 
poetical Benedictions which thus came into exist- 
ence are the pieces which precede and follow the 
recitation of the vaa {‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord,’ etc.) in both the morning 
and evening seridces, the former halving two Bene- 
dictions before and one after the Sh‘md, and the 
latter two before and two after this central con- 
fession of the Divine Unity (see Mishna B’rdkhbth, 
i. 4).' Among the other pieces whose existence in 
early times is attested by Talmudical references 
are the ioxaovta Nishmath (‘The breath of all things 
living ’) in the Sabbath and festival prayers, and 
several compositions in litany form ; and the 
elaborate Benediction at the end of a meal, to 
which much importance has always been attached, 
also exhibits a decidedly poetical tone in some of 
its parts. 

Among the various compositions belonging to the 
time of the Geonim, which followed the Talmudical 
period, are the famous BdruJih Shedmer of the 
morning service, and the equally famous Bn KH6- 
henu, which stands in the modern Ashkenazi ritual 
at the end of the Sabbath serv-ice, but is recited 
every day by the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregations scattered in diflerent 
parts of the world. The Aramaic ® F'Amwi Purkdn, 
inserted in the Sabbath services, which also belongs 
to this period, may be classed as an interpting 
and characteristic congregational supplication in 
poetical prose. 

The earliest synagogal hymn-writer known by 
name is Jose ben Jose, who appears to have lived 
in the 6th or 7th cent., and among whose composi- 
tions is &n'Abddd (on this term see below, p. 45'") 
which is still used in Piedmont and other places. 
His pieces exhibit no rhyme, whereas Yannai, as 
well as his famous pupil and successor El'azar ben 
Jacob Kalir, adds the use of rhyme to the acrostic 
and other earlier marks of poetic form. _(^alir 
opens a new and most prolific epoch in the history 
of synagogal hymnology. On his date and birth- 
place widely conflicting views have been held, but 
Znnz, who is the highest authority on questions of 
this kind, places him in the latter half of the 10th 
cent.,® and names southern Italy as the place of 
his nativity. He composed no fewer than 200 
pieceSj scattered over divers portions of the Ash- 
kenazi and Italian forms of the Mahzbr, as used at 
the present day. His subject-matter is derive'- 
mainly from I'almudic and Midrashic sources. 

1 Zunz (Gottesdientlliche VortrSge^, p. 3321.) consiilera th»t 
In their present form these pieces show Inter additions ; but 
the rhyme of some parts, on which he largely relies, may be 
accidental. 

2 On the l^addish, which is also Aramaic, see toI. i. p. ti9t. 

eSo in Gottesd. Vortrdgt-, pp. 376 and 395; in Litfratur- 

geschiehle, p. 31, however, the first half of the 0th cent. Is 
re;,'arded as the earliest possible date. 
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His lanfixiage is very often otscure and to the ear 
of the Hebrew purist strange and even uncouth, 
but his synagogal inspiration is of so high an order 
that the impression which he made on his contem- 
poraries has — notwithstanding much influential 
opposition — continued its sway down to the present 
time. 

An impetus to an entirely different style of 
liturgical poetry was given by Sa'adya Gaon (891- 
941), whose original home was Egypt, but who 
spent the most active part of his life as head of the 
Academy of Sura in Mesopotamia. He cannot be 
said to have been the founder of a liturgical school 
in the same sense as ^alir. His poetical composi- 
tions are not very numerous, nor was he strong as 
a poet, his genius enabling him rather to shine as 
philosopher, commentator, and controversialist; 
but, on the other hand, he brought to his task the 
best literary and scientific refinement of his age 
and surroundings, and he was in this way able, 
among his greater successes, to give an important 
fresh direction to liturgical efforts, which later on 
developed into the finest poetical achievements of 
medimval Jewry. Acquainted as he was with the 

E ure classical themes and forms of Arabic literature, 
0 naturally aimed at similar purity of language 
in his Hebrew compositions ; and the subject-matter 
of his devotional pieces rested for the same reason 
on philosophio contemplation rather than on Tal- 
mud and Midrash. His strophic system is elaborate, 
and he also uses rhyme besides the alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus arose two distinct schools of liturgical 
composition, IJIalir representing the more exclusive 
Jen-ish spirit of nationalism umich found its chief 
nourishment in Talmudism, and Sa'adya paving 
the way in the direction of general human culture 
and the philosophico-scientific aspect of religion; 
and so deep-rooted as well ns far-reaching were 
these two tendencies that each in its turn became 
the starting-point of one of the two main divisions 
of the Jeuish liturgy, the Romano-Germanic order 
of festival services belonging, in the main, to the 
school founded by l^alir, whilst the Hispano- 
Arabian liturgy has been built up by the great 
poets who worked on in the spirit of Sa'ad 3 'a. 

No wonder, therefore, that the names of the 
leading writers of the last-named school, such as 
Solomon ibn GabiroP ( fl. 1050), in whom the Spanish 
school reached its most classical development, 
Moses ben Ezra (11th to 12th cent.), Yehuda hal- 
Levi (t about 1140), and Abraham ibn Ezra (t 1167) 
sound more familiar to the cultured Europe of the 
present day than the, in their own way, also highly 
distinguished names of men like Meshullam ben 
Kalonymos of Lucca (10th cent.), Gershon ben 
Yehuda (fl. first half of 11th cent.), Solomon 
Yisbakl (t 1105), and his son-in-law Samuel hen 
Meir. 

It was, however, — on account of the general bond 
uniting aU synagogal communities into one great 
organization, — inevitable that the poetical composi- 
tions of each school should exercise an influence on 
the other. The Jewish liturgical writers of each 
country were, moreover, naturally to some extent 
affected by the surroundings amidst which they 
worked ; nor could individuM poets help importing 
into their compositions their own mtelfeotnai, 
doctrinal, or emotional peculiarities. Among the 
later (post-elassical) writers of sacred poetry w'ho 
thus, for one reason or another, become entitled to 
jiarticnlar mention in even a brief historical survey 
of the subject arc Abraham of Beziers (13th cent.), 
his son Yed'aya (entitled hap-Penini), Yehuda 
Harizi (t before 1235), Moses Rieti (fl. first half of 
15th cent.), Israel Nagara (16th cent.), Isaac Loria 
1 LaUnircd as Arioctron, and widely tnown under that name 
« the author ol Fans Vita (D''n UlpD). 


the Kabbalist (1534-1572), and the Yemenite 
Shalom ben Joseph Shabbezi (17tli cent.). The 
most prolific authors of short hymnal compositions 
among those just named were Israel Nagara and 
Shalom Shabbezi, though of the former only a few 
penetrated into the liturgy; and of the other 
apparently none. 

Among the most important terms used since 
early times in connexion uith synagogal liturgical 
poetry are (besides Paytdn and Piyyut, respectively 
denoting ‘poet’ and ‘poetical piece of devotion,’ 
the significant part of both words coming no doubt 
from the Greek TroiTrnJs) ; (1) J^^roba, which is some- 
times used in the general sense of liturgical poetry 
(the word denoting ‘ coming near ’ in prayer), but 
in the plural usually bears the more restricted 
meaning of pieces accompanying the Prayer of 
Eighteen, or, rather, its festival representative ; 
(2) Yofroth, i.e. Piyjiitim accompanying the bene- 
diction Yoscr Or (‘ Creator of the Light ’), but some- 
times also used in a more general sense ; (3) S’llhoth, 
or penitential pieces ; (4) ^noth, or elegies ; (5) 
'Abodd, a species of elaborate composition for the 
Day of Atonement descriptive of the Temple {Service 
as solemnized on that day, the account being based 
on the Mishna Yonia ; (6) Azharoth, embodying 
the Pentateuchal commandments ; (7) Hoshdnoth, 
i.e. pieces with a Hosannah refrain, used on 
Soshdna Rdbha (the 7th day of the feast of Taber- 
nacles) ; and (8) Widdui, or confession of sins. 
The entire collection of the festival services is 
entitled SlaJizor, i.e. ‘ (annual) cycle.’ 

The introduction of rhyme into liturgical poetry 
prior to the time of NfiEr has already been referred 
to. ‘With regard to the use of acrostics, it is im- 
portant to mention that, besides the very frequent 
employment of the alphabetical device, the authors 
of Piyyutim were very much in the habit of mark- 
ing their "compositions with acrostics of their own 
names, the motive underlying this practice probably 
being, not vanity, but the desire of linking their 
own personalities with their sacred compositions. 
In the case of No-lit it hfis been shown (see Zunz, 
Gottesdiensilichc Vortragc^,-p. 398 f.) that he also 
often achieved this object by means of Gematria, 
i.e. by the equation of the numerical value of his 
name with that of a sentence in the poem. Of 
special interest is the form of metre which has been 
employed in Hebrew hymns — and, indeed, Hebrew 
poetry in general — ^from the time of Solomon ibn 
Gabirol onwards. The measure rests neither on the 
quantity of the syllables nor on the accent, but on 
the difference between a simple syllable (i'niiah) 
and a syUable beginning with a moving slFwa 
(called yathcd, i.e. ‘tent-pin’ or ‘nail’). The 
simple syllable is in modem editions of Hebrew 
verse marked -, irrespective of quantity in the 
usual sense of the term, and the yathed is marked 
0 -. Seventeen different forms of verse founded on 
this principle are generally counted, but it •will 
here suffice to give examples of two only, repre- 
sented by the opening hemistichs of the well-known 
^mns respectively beginning Adon 'Oldm and 

1. AdSn I I 5sh6r I malakh. 1 1 

2. "ngdal 1 £16 1 him ] weyish 1 tabbSh- 

In the first case the line is described as consisting 
of a yathcd and two i‘nu6ih, followed by another 
yathed and two i‘nuoth; in the second case the 
scansion is two t'nuoih, a ydthed, and two t‘nuoth, 
followed by another ydthed and two t^nudih. 

Among the most popular pieces attached to the 
daily services are Adon 'Olam and Yigdal (just 
referred to), and iFkhd Dodi, The first-named 
poem, which was probably not composed before 
the end of the 13th cent., lays special stress on tlie 

1 The poet has, ho^rer, allowed himself considerable licence 
\ In this viece. 
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Dirine Unity, and was in this way probably meant 
to enforce the Jewish side of a polemical relimous 
topic. The Yigdal, •Nvritten in Italy by Daniel hen 
Yehuda Dayyan in the early part of the 14th cent., 
embodies in brief poetic form the thirteen articles 
of faith formulated by hloses Maimonides in the 
12th century. The L‘kha Dodl, composed by 
Solomon Ben Moses al-^Cnbis (16th cent.), is a fine 
poetical greeting of the ‘Bride of the Sabbath’ 
recited at its entrance in the Friday evening 
service.* Of considerable popularity are also the 
Habddloth, i.e. poetical pieces recited in the home 
at the close of the Sabbath, some of which embody 
legends of the prophet Elijah. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol’s great phuosophico-religious poem entitled 
Kcther Mal/cuth deserves special mention ; it may 
be described as a great Hj’'mn of Adoration and 
Penitence, though only attached, and that loosely, 
to some of the rituals. 

The number of PiyyutJm of various kinds for 
fasts and festivals, and more particularly for the 
New Year’s Feast and the Day of Atonement, is so 
large that much apace would he occupied by even 
a careful selection. But it should be remarked in 
conclusion that the note of sadness that is so very 
prominent in the recital of the nation’s manifold 
sufferings and its deep penitence, as well as the 
strain of joy in other parts of the liturgy, is very 
often of so intensely lyrical a character that musical 
expression becomes almost a necessity, and it is for 
this purpose mainly that the profession of Hazzdnlm, 
or Synagome Cantors, came into existence in early 
times, and has remained an institution down to 
the present day. 

Liteiutdre. — O n the Psalma and hymnal composiKons In 
other Books ol the OT, see the Biblical Introductions and Com- 
mentaries. Summaries ol the different theories regarding metre 
in OT poetry will be found in the artt. ‘ Poetry (Hebrew),’ in 
UDB iv. 3 ff. (K. Budde), and ‘Poetry,’ in JEx. 83 ff. (E. KOnig), 
ns well as ‘Poetical Literature,’ in EBi lii. col. 379311. (B. 
Dubm). For a general survey of the more primitive period the 
reader should be referred to The. Early Poetry of Israel tn its 
Physical and Social Origins, by G. A. Smith (Schweich Lectures, 
1910; published London, 1912). Until quite recently the best 
edition of the Apocrjiiha and Pseudepi^apha was that of E. 
Kautrsch (Tubingen, 1900) ; but there is now R. H. Charles’s 
edition (Oxford, 1913), in which fuller information will be 
found on points connected with the present article ; specially 
to be mentioned among editions of separate parts is R. H. 
Charles’s Book of Enoch 2, Oxford, 1912, in which special atten- 
tion is given to the rhythmic form of some parts. 

The great authority on Synagogal poetry is Leopold Zanz, 
Die synagogalt Poesic des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1856, Die Ritus 
des synagogalen Gottesdienstes, do. 1859, Diteraturgeschichte 
der synagogalen Poesie, do. 1805, also parts of Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge der Juden, Berlin, 1832, 2 Frankfort, 1892. 
Consult also M. Sachs, Religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
Berlin, 1846 ; Franz Delitzscb, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1830; the article ‘Pij’yuf,’ in JE x. 65 ff. 
(besides ‘‘Abadah’ and the artt. on individual liturgical 
writers [of varying merit, however] in the same Encyclopedia); 

* Liturgische Poesie,’ in Hamburger, Supplementband ii. (a very 
serviceable summary of the entire sub] ect). Among Catalogues 
of MSS giving lists of hymns may be mentioned A. Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew iISS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
1886, cols. 218-418, and the present writer's Catalogue of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, U. [1905] 
197-487. 

Among the very numerous editions of the Daily Prayers and 
the Mal^Sr are the Prayer Book of Amrara Gaon, Warsaw, 1805 ; 
Mahiur Vitry (compiled about 1210; published Berlin, 1893); 
'AbOdath Yisrael (ed. Seligman Baer, Rddelheim, 1808 [the best 
edition with a Hebrew Commentary]); ’The Authorized Daily 
Prayer-Book ' (with a tr. by S. Singer, London ; often reprinted) ; 
the Sephardic Forms of Prayer (with D. A. de Sola's tr., London, 

■ ' ‘ ■ '8 ; revised by M. Gaster, 1901-00); Srr- 

■ ' . : New Edition of the Festical Prayers 

■ ■ ■ . ' and Verse, London, 1904-09. 

G. ilARGOLIOUTH. 

HYMNS (Japanese). — Before the introduction 
of Buddhism, the hymn was not an integral part of 
the liturgy of Japanese religion. The religious 
dance (jeagura) ^ seems to be of a pre-historic origin, 

1 Compare particularly the designation ‘ Princess Sabbath ’ in 
roj^ie ftmonp the Falasbos (see J, Hal6vy, Ti'izdza Sanbat, Parig, 
1902). 

~ Aston’s explanation (Shinto^ London, 1905, p. 23S) of the 
Chinese ei^s for ka(;ura as meaning ‘God-pleasure* is mislead- 
inj; ; they mean * divine music.* 


and it was performed •with musical accompaniments, 
both instrumental and vocal. The songs chanted 
on these occasions were called the kagura-uta, but 
the extant ones are not so old as the dance itself ; 
the collection dates from the 9th cent., and their 
style and language point to their composition at 
that age. 

It was Buddhism that introduced hymns to Japan, 
or gave them an important r61e in the religious 
erformances. In the first period of Buddhism in 
apan they were sung in Sanskrit or Chinese, and 
were called gdthd (Jap. ge or kada), which were 
later adapted to Japanese and gave rise to a ne'w 
style of poem composition, called ima-yd, or 
‘modem style.’ It consisted of a strophe of 48 
syllables, namely in four feet, each of which con- 
tained 12 syllables. The kagura-nta were mostly 
the regular Japanese verses of 31 syllables, and these 
were gradually superseded by the ima-yd, especially 
since the 11th century. These hymns were sung 
after the melody of the Indian gdthd, and the art 
was carefully cultivated in Buddhist colleges and 
monasteries, according to the theories and tradi- 
tions of the Indian iahda-vidya (Jap. shdmyd, 
‘theories of language and music’). A collection 
of these hymns (along 4vith some secular poems) 
dating from the middle of the 12th cent.* is handed 
down to us, and they show a great extension of the 
ima-yd hymns. The themes are either Shinto 
benediction and felicitation for worldly pros- 
perity, or they are taken from Buddhist legends 
and praises of Buddha. Thus, parallel inth the 
distinction in style, these hymns show a diidsion of 
labour between Shinto deities, who care for the 
earthly good, and Buddhist deities, who guide men 
to the other shore of bliss. Here we shall cite 
some examples ; 

• 'What a pit);, we cannot see Buddha face to face, 

Though he is everywhere at any time ; 

Yet, as in a vision, he appears to us 

In the calm morning hour, when there is no human bustling. 

' A mere illusion it was that we saw dispersed 
The smoke (of cremation) arising from the Sila grove (of Ku4i- 
nagara)' 

The Lord Sikya never died (in reality). 

But He is preaching the truths eternally on Vulture Peak.' 2 

‘The Deity of Mikasa Hill, 

Whom we worship and pray now. 

He is surely looking upon us ; 

8o long ns he blesses us. 

Sure is the prosperity of our Lord, 

Who rules the lands under heaven.’ s 

These hymns, both Buddhist and Shinto, were 
not only chanted in front of a sanctuary as a part 
of the liturgy, but were sung on various occasion.s, 
at banquets and musical evenings, in sitting rooms, 
and on streets. The intention in doing so -tvas not 
profane, but it was meant to dedicate daily life 
and even amusement to the praise and glory of tlie 
deities. Yet the secularization led to the de- 
gradation of the sacred poems ; and this circum- 
stance gave rise, on the other hand, to particularly 
religious hymns, mostly composed by pious monks, 
in contrast to the composition of the ima-yd by 
court nobles. 

We distinguish two categories in these pious or 
pietist hymns, the one called wa-san and the other 
go-eika. The to«s-ffan means Japanese they 

consist of 48 syllables and differ little from the 
ima-yd in style and themes. Yet there was a certain 
difference of melody, and the wa-san were chanted 
only at religious performances. The oldest wa-san 

1 Ryojin Bishd (‘ A Precious Collection of Chanting Pieces ’ll 
compiled by the monk-Eniperor Go-Shlrakawa, _ contained 10 
fasciculi ; but only one of them was recently discovered and 
edited by N. Sasaki. 

2 The contrast between the earthly life of Buddha and bis true 
immortal life, the idea taken from ch. xv. of the Lotus of the 
Trve Laip. 

2A 31 syllable poem; the deity of Mikasa is the famoui 
Kasu{;a, the ancestral deity of the clan Fujiwara. 
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are ascrilied to Kuya (901-972) and Genshin (942- 
1017), the famous pioneers of Amita-Buddhism. 
Though the authenticity of this tradition is not 
well established, the rise of this category of hymns 
seems most probably to date from the last part of 
the 10th century. These pioneers were followed 
by many composers, and the wa-san were almost 
exclusively dedicated to Amita, the redeemer in the 
western paradise, Sukhavati.^ The best known and 
most popular wa-mn. are ascribed to Shinran (1173- 
1262), the founder of the Shinshti, the largest of 
Buddhist sects in Japan up to this day. The 
following are three specimens from Shinran’s 
wa-san : 

• Beinga so numerous as dusts and fine sands, who are in the 

worlds in the ten directions. 

They are all embraced by Amita’s grace and never forsaken, 
Only if they invoke his name ; 

Our lord is, therefore, called Amita, the Infinite.* 

‘ Without end is the dreary ocean of births and deaths. 
Immersed in it are we since eternity ; 

We can in no way be carried across (to the other shore) 

But by being loaded on the ship of Amita’s vow to save all.’ 

‘ 1,0 1 There a torch illumines the over-dark night of illusion 1 
Never regret yourself that the eyes of wisdom are troubled. 
There is here a ship on the ocean of births and deaths, 

No need of groaning over the heavy sins and obstacles.’ 

Nearly four hundred of Shinrau’s hymns make 
up a collection — the largest in the hymnology of 
Japanese Buddhism ; and they are chanted and 
sung in many temples and families, so that the 
nameioa-saw has almost beenmonopolized by them.“ 

The second category, the go-eiha, consists of the 
poems composed by deities. It owes its rise to the 
practice of pilgrimages to various sanctuaries 
scattered over the country. The mountaineering 
practice of syncretic Buddhists was very old in its 
origin, but it was limited to the priest class belong- 
ing to regular orders. Towards the end of the 
10th cent, the example of an ex-Emperor, who be- 
came a pilgrim, was followed by many nobles and 
common people. During the centuries of civil 
wars which lasted from the 14th to the 16th, the 
practice became universal. The disgraced nobles 
and defeated warriors, the men who had lost dear 
ones, and those whose properties had been ravaged 
derived their consolation from their devotion to 
deities, and especially from the itinerancies made 
from sanctuary to sanctuary. The most popular 
of these places of pilgrimage were the thirty-three 
Kwannon (Skr. Avalokiteivara, the god or goddess 
of mercy) in the central provinces, the eighty-eight 
temples dedicated to Kbbo Daishi,® the sixty-six 
places for the recitation of the HoJcke-kgo {Lotus 
of the True Law), etc. The pilgrims go their way 
and prostrate themselves before the shrine, chant- 
ing the hymn ascribed to the deity of each shrine. 
Most of these hymns are simple in idea, saying that 
the deity appeared on the spot because he loved the 
place and wished to attract the people to the place 
and to his worship, and the like. They are also 
crude in rhetoric, and represent the poetic genius 
of the uncultured people in the ages of wars. Yet 
many of these are quite popular even at the 
present day, and they are chanted at meetings in 
private houses.* 

Since the 17th cent., Buddhist hymnology has 
made hardly any progress (Shinto hymns almost in 
disuse since the 14th). Changes or developmentin 
melody were left to the various branches of secular 
music (which owe their origin to religious music), 

I Later on, some xca-san were composed in praise of various 
other Buddhas and saints^ 

^ Many of the Buddhist secta in Japan do not use hymns, bub 
recite their sacred texts and litanies. 

3 A popular saint who lived in the 9th century. 

4 One croup of these hymns ia dedicated to Jizo (Skr. Ksiti- 
^roha), revered as the patron deity of children, especially 
dead ; and they are sung in mournful tbnea in the houses of the 
common people where a child has died. 


and the hymn retains its archaic simplicity, 
with some minor deviations according to sects. A 
feature of Japanese hymns (both Buddhist and 
Shinto) is that they are not always sung by all 
the worshippers but often by the priests alone. 
Another characteristic is the absence of refrain. 
In the case of the Shinshu hymns, Amita’s name 
is repeatedly chanted, in the place of a refrain, 
between two strophes of the hymns. 

Uteraturb. — ^T he only literature bearing on the subject has 
been mentioned in the article. M. ANESAKI- 

HYMNS (Muslim). — Music and verse have no 
place in the ordinary worship of the Muslims, 
so that it might be difficult to find in Islsmic 
literature anything precisely analogous to the 
Christian h5rmn. The Qur’an is hostile to the poets, 
and the Prophet was at first careful to dissociate 
himself from them ; he ‘ had not been taught 
versification ’ (Qur. xxxvi. 69), and seems never to 
have had any appreciation of it, though towards 
the end of his career he employed a court-poet, 
and allowed poetical eulogies on himself to be 
recited. Still it is asserted that bis troops inspired 
themselves on the field with war-songs, which, 
owing to the religious character of their cause, 
might be called hymns ; and the songs of triumph 
which celebrated the early victories of Islam seem 
to deserve the same name; an example is to be 
found in the verses of the poet 'Afif celebrating 
the victory of the Muslims over the apostates of 
Bahrain (Aghani, xiv. 49). 

In the early poetry the verses had ordinarily 
little more than an artificial connexion with each 
other, so that the same poem might contain edify- 
ing and unedifying matter ; but, with the settle- 
ment of the Arabian State and the consequent 
development of study, the departments of poetry 
came to be separated, and two which bear some 
analogy to hymns are encomia of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and the subject called zuhd, t.e. 
‘ contempt of the woild.’ The composition of the 
former sort began, as has been seen, in the Pro- 
phet’s lifetime, and has ever since been popular. 
Perhaps the most celebrated poem of the kind is 
the Burdak of Sharaf al-din Muhammad b. Sa’id 
al-Busiri (t a.d. 1295), in 170 lines. Miraculous 
powers are supposed to be attached to this work, 
which has been frequently interpreted and trans- 
lated. An example of a poem in praise of the 
Companions is that by the inventor of the inaqa- 
mah, Badi' al-zaman al-Hamadhanl (+ A.D. 1008 ; 
see Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907 ff., i. 114-116). The Shiah naturally 
have poems in praise of 'Ali, Ffitima, and their 
family; an author of celebrity in this line was 
’All b. 'Abdallah al-Nashi’ (f A.D. 976), one of 
whose laments on ijusain was chanted by a pro- 
fessional mourner in a mosque (Yaqut, v. 240). 

The beginnings of ascetic poetry are found very 
early ; the author who is usually regarded as the 
best representative of this department is Abu’l- 
'Atahiyah (t A.D. 826, 827, or 829). His dlwdn 
(published at the Roman Catholic Press, Beirut, 
1886) is mainly devotional and introspective ; and, 
were the odes rendered into European verse, their 
content would be found to resemble that of many 
a hymn-book. 

The use of music for the purpose of stirring 
religious emotions scarcely goes back to the time 
of Muhammad, but appears to have commenced 
early in Islam ; 'Ata b. Abi Rabah (f A.D. 734) is 
said to have introduced the practice at Mecca 
during the days of the pilgrimage month called 
tashrlg ; he kept two singing- women to perform on 
these occasions {Qiit al-qulub of Abu Talib al- 
Makkl, Cairo, 1310, ii. 62), and the custom was 
maintained in the ^ijaz. Probably the verses 
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sung by these ■women were erotic ; but the Sufis 
habitually address the Divine Being in the terms 
of the erotic passion, and it is often difficult to tell 
whether a poet is allegorizing or not. The erotic 
poems of Ibn al-Mu'allim (t A.D. 1196) were com- 
mitted to memory by the dervishes of the Rifa'i 
order, who sang them at their religious concerts, 
for the purpose of exciting their soius to a state of 
rapture (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, London, 
1842-71, iii. 169). These appear to have been 
primarily erotic ; but those of Ibn al-Farid (t a.d. 
1238), probably the most affecting in the Arabic 
language, seem to have been primarily religious. 

The propriety of employing music and erotic odes 
for this purpose was naturally questioned by the 
orthodox, and some authorities condemn it un- 
hesitatingly. Those who approve of it are inclined 
to confine it to persons who have attained a high 
stage of holiness, and in whom the music can wake 
only sublime thoughts, or with whom it serves as 
an aid to fasting {Qut al-qulfib, ii. 61). The in- 
fluence of music on the mind and its effect on 
persons of different spiritual attainment are dis- 
cussed by Sufi writers with great subtlety, e.g. in 
the Kashf 'al-Mahjub (tr. Nicholson, London, 1911, 
pp. 397-413). It seems clear that there need be 
nothing essentially religious about either the verses 
or the tunes which can be employed devotionally ; 
and the enemies of the Sufis taunt them with 
singing frivolous songs in the mosques and even in 
the great sanctuary of Mecca {al-Alam al-Shdmikh, 
by Salih b. Mahdi al-Muqbill [t 1696], Cairo, 1328, 
p. 380). Naturally the legal sy.stems which forbid 
all music could be quoted in condemnation of these 
performances. 

LiTERATiniB.— This has been pven in the article. 

D. S. MAEGOLIOtJTH. 

HYMNS (Samaritan and Karaite). — The hymnal 
compositions of the Samaritans and the Karaites, 
though in each case decidedly particularist in 
spirit, are, nevertheless, properly comprehended 
in the wider Israelitish family of aevotional verse. 

I. Samaritan hymns. — Out of the great mass of 
valuable details that have resulted from A. E. 
Cowley’s investigation (see Literature at the end), 
it becomes evident that the data bearing on the 
composition of the Samaritan liturgy, which con- 
sists of Pentateuchal lections alternating with 
poetical and prose compositions, appear to justify 
the assignment of special significance to the follow- 
ing three periods, each marking a fresh departure 
in liturgical development: (1) the 4th cent, a.d., 
when Aramaic was the language used ; (2) the 
10th and 11th centuries, when Aramaic had ceased 
to be the vernacular, but was still used in liturgy, 
though it had become artificial and mixed with 
Hebraisms ; and (3) the 14th cent, and after, when 
Hebrew, mixed with Aramaisms, had become the 
liturgical language. 

The names of great composers of hymns in the 
4th cent, are Marqah and Amram Darali, the latter 
being possibly identical with Amram b. Sered, the 
father of Marqah ; and the leading synagogal 
reformer, in conjunction with whom both of them 
worked, was Baba the Great, a contemporary of 
the high priest Nethanael, who died A.D. 332. 
Marqah’s son Nanah also •wrote some devotional 
poetry. The collection of their poems (Marqah’s 
pieces being referred to in the texts under his name, 
and Daralvs work being kno%\'n a.<s the Durran) 
constituted, together with the lections from the 
Pentoteuch and a number of prose pieces, the 
original form of the liturgical canon which later 

acquired the title of Defter its 

earliest knou-n representative being the Britash 
Museum MS Oriental 5034, the greater part of 
which was ■written in a.d. 1258. 


The dates of the leading writers of the 10th and 
subsequent centuries cannot, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be fixed with much certainty ; 
but Cowley, whilst fully appreciating the confused 
character of the references found in the chronicles 
and elsewhere, considers that the stj’le of the com- 
positions assigned to al - Dustan suggests a date 
in the 11th cent., that Abu'l-yasan of Tyre also 
belongs to some part of the llth cent., and that 
Ab Gelugah and Tabiah b. nmi flourished in the 
early part of the 12th century. Firmer ground 
is reached in the allocation of dates in the third 
period. The founder of the new school of ■writers 
was apparently the high priest Pinhas (1308-63), 
and the talent and zeal shown by him remained 
hereditary in his family for some generations. Of 
his two sons, Eleazar and Abisha, the former, who 
left only a small number of liturgical pieces, suc- 
ceeded to the office of high priest, whilst to the 
latter, who enjoyed a great reputation as a writer, 
seventeen pieces can be assigned with certainty, 
and seven others with a high degree of probability. 
Pinhas, the son of Abisha, who succeeded his uncle 
Eleazar in the high priesthood, and died in 1442, 
was also a liturgical writer. 

There is, on the other hand, considerable uncer- 
tainty regarding the date of the liturgist Pinhas 
b. Ithamar, who was high priest at Damascus. 
Cowley is inclined to accept A.H. 793 (A.D. 1391) 
as the beginning of his term of office, but he ac- 
knowledges that the possibility of his having 
flourished about a century later is not excluded. 
There is also some uncertainty about the dates of 
several other hymn-writers connected with Damas- 
cus (e.g., Abraham mn’n, probably about the middle 
of the 15th cent. ; Seth Aaron b. Isaac, probably 
about the same date). Of the hymn-uTiters of 
later times, chiefly belonging to the Levitical,' the 
Danfi, and the Mar^ih families, only a few repre- 
sentative names can be mentioned in this place. 
A prolific writer of the first-named family was 
Tabiah (or Ghazzal) b, Isaac (t 1787), and among 
the latest hymn-'writers of the same stock ■\ya3 
Pinhas b. Isaac (t 1898). The Danfi names which 
most frequently occur are Murjan and Muslim 
(=.iaVB’D), and the latest member of the Marhib 
family to write liturgical compositions was Abra- 
ham b. Ishmael, who was living in 1828. 

For a list of the services (which, as may be 
expected, follow mutatis mutandis the_ order_ of 
the Jewish liturgy) and the manner in which 
the poetical pieces are distributed in them, see 
Cowley’s edition of the Samaritan liturgy, which 
includes an ‘Index of First Lines’ of tlie pieces 
published in the work (Introd. pp. Ixxiii-xcv).® 

‘ With regard to metre in the poetical composi- 
tions,’ writes Cowley, ‘no certainty is possible, 
since pronunciation varied at different periods and 
we know little about it at any time.’ He, how- 
ever, agrees that some pieces seem to be metrical, 
though the majority exhibit only ‘some sort of 
rhythm.’ The alphabetical acrostic has been veiy 
usual .since the time of Marqah, and the acrostic 
giving the author’s name, which is found once in 
Slarqah (piece beginning nnm m qVi .^nl.^7K■^ .to), 
is very usual in later pieces. Rhyme, which is 
used by neither Marqah nor Darah, b_ecomes_ very 
common in the later periods, when it is not infre- 
quently (in the long hymns) employed up to a high 

* The high •priestly’ family of Aaronic descent died out in 
1623~24 ; from that date onward the olBce descended to mem* 
bers of the family of Uzziel, a younger eon of Kohaih. 

2 The sendees in praise of the prophet Moses, as exemplified 
by the British Museum MS Additional 19,021 (Arabic ; composed 
in 1537by the Shaikh IsmaTl ibn Badribn Abul*Txr ibnRumaib)f 
should be added to the list embodied in Cowley’s edition. It 
should also be noted that the Samaritan order appears to betray 
at some points conscious imitation of the Jewish liturgy (so, 
the frequently occurring forms of nanr')* 
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degree of tedionsness, a long row of lines ending 
in the same rhyme. 

2. Karaite hymns. — At the foundation of Kara- 
ism, about A.D. 750, the traditional liturCT of the 
Jews w’as, as a part of Talmudical legalism, dis- 
carded hy the sectaries, and the Pentateuch, the 
Psalter, and other parts of the OT were henceforth 
to constitute the only sources from which, besides 
lections, prayers and devotional songs were to he 
drawn. The totally unimaginative and stationary 
attitude which Anan enjoined on his followers 
could not, however, be maintained for very long ; 
and, just as the abandonment of Talmudical her- 
meneutics and general Halakhah led to the gradual 
development of an almost equally involved system 
of Karaite legal hermeneutics, so also in the course 
of time, the Rabbinic liturgy was replaced by a 
Karaite ritual running on parallel lines with the 
Eabbanite services. As, moreover, the Karaite 
leaders possessed the sense of logical consistency 
in a much higher degree than the poetic faculty, 
they for the most part not only found it necessary 
to imitate the hymnal models of the Rabhanites, 
but even could not help admitting Rabbanite com- 
positions into their liturgical collections (as by 
Solomon ibn Gabirol and Yehudah hal-Levi). 

The most prominent among Karaite liturgical 
authors was Moses Dar'i, who was also successful 
as a writer of secular poems. He is believed in 
Karaite circles to have nourished about the middle 
of the 9th cent., and it is, accordingly, claimed 
that Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, Y ehudah 
hal-Levi, and other Rabbanite poets ivorked on 
models provided by Dar'i. Investigations — princi- 
pally by Steinschneider and Geiger — have, however, 
shoivn that the position must be reversed, Dar'i 
having in reality been the borrower from the Rab- 
banite poets referred to, so that the end of the 12th 
cent, is the earliest date that can be assigned to him. 

The greatest name connected with the develop- 
ment of the Karaite liturCT is that of Aaron b. 
Joseph (called Aaron the Elder to distinguish him 
from Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia), who flourished 
at Constantinople (though bom in Sulchat in the 
Crimea) in the second naif of the _13th and be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., and who is often affec- 
tionatmy referred to at the head of his poetical 
compositions in the printed Karaite Service Books 
as (‘the Master, may his memory be for a 

blessing’). The impression made _ by Aaron b. 
Josephus personality and work (which includes a 
series of poetical pieces for the pericopes of the 
Pentateuch as liturgically recited throughout the 
year) was, indeed, so great that his redaction^ of 
the liturgy remained, under somewhat varied 
forms, the norm of the Karaite services do-wn to 
the present day. Traces of other rituals, in some 
cases actually exhibiting different sets of liturgical 
poems, and in other cases also having no doubt 
contained pieces by other authors, are, however, 
not lacking. Josepli b. Mordecai Troki, writing 
to his countryman Elijah Bashiatsi (both of them 
having belonged to the Byzantine body of Karaites) 
towards the end of the 15th cent., states that 
there were at that time three different rituals in 
the hands of the Karaites ; (1) by one of the early 
liturgists (D'umpnD 'a), (2) by Aaron b. Joseph, just 
mentioned, and (3) by Joseph, the father of the 
same Aaron (see Neubauer, Aus dcr Petersburger 
Bibliothch, Leipzig, 1866, pp. 68, 140). More de- 
finite evidence of the existence of different rituals 
is afforded by the British Museum MSS Or. 2531 
(dated A.D. 1700), 2530 (16th-17th cent.), and Or. 
2532 (-written about A.D. 1700), the first represent- 
ing the ritual of Damascus, and the last two tliat 
of Jemsalem (for full descriptions, -with lists of 
pieces, see Margoliouth, Cat. of the Heb. and 
Samar. MSS in we Brit. 3Tus. ii. nos. 725-727). 
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Among the other noted Karaite authors who — 
for the most part in addition to works of larger 
compass — composed liturgical poems are Aaron b. 
Elijah of Nicomedia (14th cent., already referred 
to), Israel b. Samuel Rofe (early 14th cent.), Samuel 
al-Maghrihi (t.e. of North Africa; in this case, 
Cairo ; early 15th cent.), Elijah Bashiatsi (already 
referred to), Caleb Efendopolo (latter half of 15tn 
cent., first at Adrianople, then Constantinople), 
Yehudah b. Elijah Gibbor (author of min' nnio, 
consisting of a series of poems on the pericopes of 
the Pentateuch; beginning of 16th cent.), Daniel b. 
Moses Peroz (living at Damascus in the latter part 
of the 17th cent., where he also composed an intro- 
ductory treatise on the Damascus ritual), Isaac b. 
Shalom (end of the 18th cent.), and another writer 
of the same name (presumably resident in the 
Crimea, now the only important part of Karaite 
settlements), who edited the Karaite Service Book 
printed at Vienna in 1854. In the Museum MSS 
referred to the name Samuel 'lo very frequently 
appears as the author of hymns, and other names 
(such as c‘?t:'D= Muslim or Meshullam, and Mansur) 
occurring there also await further investigation. 
Among the topics dealt with are the praises of 
Moses, Aaron, Samuel, and Elijah. In the hymns 
occurring in the MSS, Hebrew is sometimes inter- 
mixed with Arabic, and occasionally Arabic only 
is employed. It furthermore remains to say that 
the order of the Karaite services corresponds 
(again, of course, mutatis mutandis) to the Jewish 
Synagogue services, and that in point of metre, 
rhyme, acrostics (both alphabetical and of authors’ 
names), etc., the Karaite liturgical poems run on 
parallel lines with the Rabbanite Piyyutxm. 

tlTERATURR. — 1. SAllA-STIA ^. — The most important -wwk to 
consult is Tht Samaritan Liturgy, ed. A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 
1910, on which the section dealing with Samaritan hvmiiB has 
been based. Other works (or articles) are: W. (jesenius, 
Carmina Samaritana t codicibus Lmdoniensibm et Gothanis. 
Leipzig, 1824; M. Heidenheim, Die samaritanische Liturgie, 
Leipzig, 1885 (•^Bibliotheca Samaritana, ii.), and a number ot 
liturgical pieces in different parts of Deutsche Vierteljahn. 
schrtfl fdr englisch.theol, Forschung und Kritik, 1861-71; 
A. J. Merx, * Carmina Samaritana e codice Gotheno,’ in Afti 
della reate academia dei Lined, Rome, 1887 ; L. Rappoport, 
La Liturgie samaritaine ; office d\i soir des fites, etc., Paris, 
1900; G. Margoliouth, ‘An Ancient MS of the Samaritan 
Liturgy ' [i.e. the Brit. Mus. MS Or. 5034, referred to in the 
article), in ZD JIG li. [1697) 499; J. A. Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, Philadelphia, 1907, where also a number of further 
details on this literature will be found (bibliography, pp. 
S22-S4C). 

ii. KAJtilTS . — The two principal editions ot the Liturgy (lotb 
representing forms of Aaron b. Joseph’s redaction) are no 
0 ’N^p^ mVhn, Vienna, 1854, and B'Kipn l.njDa ni^En, Odessa and 
Wilna, 1808-72. Complete lists ot hymns found in the Brit. 
Mus. Karaite liturgical MSS are given in G. Margoliouth, Cat. 
of the Ueb. and Samar. JISS in the Brit. JIus., London, lOOOff., 
ii. 450-487. Lists ot hymns in the comparatively few Karaite 
liturgical MSS in Berlin are given in M. Steinschneider's Heb. 
Handschr. ii. [Beilin, 1S97J no. 198 ; Atis der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, by A. Neubauer, has been referred to in the body 
of the art., and scattered information on liturgical topics wiU 
be found in the works named in the bibliography appended to 
A. de Harkavy’s art. ‘Karaites,’ inJE lii. [1004J 438. 

6. lilARGOLIODTH. 

HYMNS (Vedic). — i. Importance. — The body 
of literature comprising the Vedic hymns claims 
a very high place in the histoi-y of civilization ; for 
it supplies the investigator not only of Indian but 
of Aryan life with his most ancient data. The 
language in which they are composed furnishes the 
student of comparative philology with bis oldest 
and most abundant material, h'rom the informa- 
tion contained in them can be constructed a fairly 
detailed description of the social and political con- 
ditions of the earliest Aiyan inhabitants of Lidia. 
In them we find the sources of Aryan mythology 
and religion : here alone can be traced the process 
of personification by which gods were evolved from 
natural phenomena, and the stages by which poly- 
theism was transformed into the pantheism that 
for far more than two thousand years has' domi- 
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nated the thought of the Hindus. In them can be 
discerned the foundations of the indigenous Aryan 
religions of India — Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddh- 
ism : the first the faith of four-fifths of the Indians 
of to-day, the last a world religion that has pro- 
foundly influenced the civilization of the Farther 
East. Without a knowledge of them these later 
religions cannot be understood any more than the 
NT without the OT. 

2. Definition. — Owng to the somewhat different 
sense attaching to the word in other literatures, it 
is necessary to define the term ‘ hymn ’ as applied 
to the Vedas. Here it means a ritual poem con- 
sisting, on the higher side of religion, in praises of 
the gods, and generally accompanying the sacrifice 
offered to them ; or, on its lower side, in spells or 
charms directed against hostile powers, and ac- 
companying some domestic practice of a magical 
character. Hymns of the former type, in which 
praise of one or more of the gods associated with 
prayers for all sorts of worldly goods is the chief 
feature, are collected in the Rigveda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas. Hymns of the latter type consti- 
tute the main contents of the latest or the four, 
the Atharvaveda. The use of the term ‘ hymn ’ is 
also extended so as to include a certain number 
of poems, philosophical or even quite secular in 
character, that have found their way into the 
canonical form of both these Vedas. These two 
collections alone consist of hymns. 

The other two Vedas are formed of disconnected 
verses or spells employed solely for application to 
special ritual purposes. The Samaveda contains 
hardly any independent matter, all its verses (ex- 
cept 75) being borrowed from the Rigveda and used 
exclusively in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
These verses are strung together without any in- 
ternal connexion, being significant only as appli- 
cable to a particular rite when they are chanted 
in the various melodies collected in certain song- 
books. The Yajurveda consists solely of ritual 
formulas (about one-half being in prose), which, 
unlike the verses of the Samaveda, are successively 
applicable to the whole sacrificial ceremonial. 
About one-half of its metrical portion is borrowed 
from the Rigveda, the remaining three-fourths of 
its contents being original. Owing to the com- 
pelling force which, by the time of this Veda, the 
sacrifice was regarded as possessing, its formulas 
virtually belong to the sphere of witchcraft : they 
are sacrificial spells, not differing fundamentally 
from the domestic spells of the Atharvaveda. 

3. Chronology. — According to the native tra- 
ditional authorities, the Vedas were the creation 
of Brahma, and were only revealed to or, as they 
e.xpress it, seen by various seers (fsts). Scientific 
investigation, however, has shown from internal 
evidence that not only the four Vedas but parts of 
the same Veda differ in age, and that tliey were 
composed by seers who belonged to various families, 
and who often refer to the skill with which they 
have endeavoured to fashion a new hymn to win 
the favour of the gods. But, although the relative 
ages of the various Vedas are known, we liave 
nothing in the nature of exact chronology in re- 
gard to them. All that we can say is that the lower 
limit of tlie period covered by them must neces- 
sarily be fixed at several centuries before 500 B.C., 
the approximate date of the spread of Buddhism 
on India. For Buddhism presupposes the exi.st- 
ence not only of the Vedas themselves, but of the 
inteiwening theological and theosophical literature 
if the Brrihmanas and Upanisads (see Vedic Re- 
ligion, 2, d, c). Since that literature is extensive 
and betrays a considerable development of ideas 
within its limits, it cannot be assumed to have 
he(7nn later than about 800 B.c. Again, the evi- 
dence of their language, their religious ideas, and 


their geographical data proves that the Vedas vary 
greatly in age. Thus we find that, between the 
time when the earliest and the latest Vedic hymns 
were composed, the Aryan invaders had spread 
right across Northern India from Eastern Kabul- 
istan to the delta of the Ganges. Similar evidence 
indicates the existence of successive chronological 
strata within each Veda. To allow for all this 
gradual development it is necessary to postulate a 
period of some centuries, decidedly longer, foi 
e.xample, than that between Homeric and classical 
Greek. Hence tne age of the Vedic hymns cannot 
be assumed to begin later than about the 13th cent. 
B.c. In the opinion of the present writer, which 
practically agrees with the earlier moderate esti- 
mate of Max Muller in Ids Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, five hundred years are amply sufficient 
to account for the gradual changes, linguistic, re- 
ligious, social, and political, that this hymn litera- 
ture reveals. We have only to reflect on the 
vast transformation wrought on the continent of 
America by the lapse of only four centuries since 
the European immiOTation began. H. Jacobi, 
however, and an Indian scholar, B. G. Tilak, in 
1893 independently arrived at the conclusion, on 
astronomical grounds, that the period of Vedie 
culture goes back to a far higher antiquity. The 
latter claims for some Vedic texts the immensely 
remote date of 6000 B.C., while, according to the 
former, the hymns of the Rigveda must at anj’ rate 
be earlier than 3000 B.C. This is not the place to 
discuss the complicated arguments on wldch these 
results are based. Suffice it to say that such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Whitney, Oldenberg, 
and Thibaut all refuse to accept these deductions, 
which are founded on the assumption that the 
early Indians possessed an exact astronomical 
knowledge of the sun’s (not the moon’s) course in 
relation to the lunar mansions, such as there is no 
evidence, or even probability, that tliey actually 
possessed. The astronomical calculations are not 
in doubt ; it is the validity of the assumptions and 
inferences which constitute the starting-point of 
those calculations that is in the highest degree 
questionable. The possibility of extreme antiquity 
seems to be disproved by the relationship of the 
earliest literature of the Avesta (q.v.), estimated 
to date from the 6th cent. B.C., to the Vedic hymns. 
That relationship is linguistically (to say nothing 
of religious ideas and practices) already so close 
that, if the language of the Avesta were known 
to us at a stage earlier by six or seven centuries, it 
could hardly differ at all from that of the Vedic 
hymns. It therefore seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Indians cannot have separated 
from the Iranians much earlier than_ about 1300 
B.C. By Jacobi’s hypothesis the Indians had al- 
ready separated from them before 4500 B.C. From 
this it follows that both the Indian and the Iranian 
language remained practically unchanged for the 
truly vast period of over 3000 years, whereas in 
a similar period the Vedic language has undergone 
the immense changes represented by the present 
condition of the modem vernaculars of India. The 
present writer’s view does not seem to be invali- 
dated by Hugo WinckleFs discovery, in 1907, of the 
names of the Indian deities Mitra, Vamna, Indra, 
NSsatya (in the form of mi-it-ra, uru-w-na, in-da- 
ra, and na-ia-at-ti-ia), in an inscription dating 
from 1400 B.C., at Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor. 
The phonetic form of these names quite well ad- 
mits of their being assigned to the Indo-Iranian 
period, when the Indians and Persians were still 
one people. The date of the inscription would 
allow two centuries for the separation of the 
Indians, their migration to_ India, and the com- 
mencement of Vedic hymn literature in the north- 
west of Hindustan. 
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4 . Growth of the hymn collections.— When the 
Indo-Aryans entered India the passes of the 
Hindu-lvush, they brought with them a religion 
in which various powers of Nature were personified 
and worshipped as gods, of whom a few, such as 
Dyads (=Z6i5s), go back to the Indo-European 
period, and several others, such as Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, to the Indo-Iranian period. A comparison 
of Veda and Avesta shows that they also brought 
with them the cult of fire and of Soma, and were 
acq^uainted with the art of composing religious 
lyrics in several metres. The object wth which 
most of these ancient hymns were composed was 
to win the favour of the gods by praises accom- 
panying the oblation of melted butter in the fire 
and the offering of the juice of the Soma plant on 
a litter of grass. Doulitless many hymns of this 
character composed in the earliest period of the 
Aryan invasion have been lost. Those which 
have survived were composed almost exclusively 
by singers of the hereditary priestly class. They 
were handed down in dilferent families by memory, 
not by writing, which cannot have been introduced 
into India before 800 B.C. at the earliest. These 
family groups of hymns were by gradual stages 
brought together till, with successive additions, 
they assumed the earliest complete form of the 
Kigveda, from which the later Vedas, when they 
came into being, borrowed a considerable part of 
their matter. The different Vedas were then 
handed do^vn by a separate tradition till they 
were edited in their final form called Sa7hhitd, 
with which the second period of their textual his- 
tory begins, and in which they have come down to 
us. The constitution of the Samhita text of the 
lli^veda must have taken place at the end of the 
period of the Brahmanas or about 600 B.C., but 
before the appendages to those works, called 
Upanisads (see Vedic Religion, 2 , c), came into 
being. The editors of the Samhita did not alter 
the diction of the text already in existence, but 
nmrely applied to it certain later euphonic rules, 
by which, in particular, vowels are contracted or 
cfianged to semi-vowels in such a way as to obscure 
the metre. On the completion of this work extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to preserve intact 
the sacred text fixed in this manner. The first 
step was the constitution, by a grammarian named 
Sakalya, of the Pnda, or ‘ word ’ text, in which all 
the words of the Sariihita are separated and given 
in their original form as unaffected by the rules 
of euphonic combination, and all compounds are 
analyzed. This text, which practically consti- 
tutes the earliest commentary on the Kigveda, 
was followed by others of a more complex character 
devised to prevent the possibility of any change or 
loss in the sacred collection of hymns. The result 
of all these safeguards is that the text of the 
Rigveda has been handed down for 2500 j'ears 
practically unmodified, with a fidelity elsewhere 
unparalleled. There is evidence showing that even 
in the earlier period of the text the hymns of the 
Kigveda were preserved with such care that, if the 
Sariihita text is pronounced with due regard to 
metre, it represents the hymns almost in the very 
form in which they proceeded from the lips of their 
composers. The Sariihitas of the other Vedas Avere 
also provided with Pada texts and other safe- 
guards, but the tradition in their case has been 
a good deal less trustworthy than that of the 
Rigveda. 

5 . Language and metre. — The language in Avhich 
the Rigveda (and to a less extent the other Vedas) 
is composed represents the oldest stage of the 
classical Sanskrit stereotyped by the grammarian 
Panini (c. 300 B.C.), difienng from the Tatter about 
as much as Homeric from Attic Greek. It is much 
richer in grammatical forms. Thus it possesses a 


subjunctive in frequent use and some twelve forms 
of the infinitive. The former has entirely died 
out in Sanskrit, while of the latter only a single 
form survives. The language of the Vedic hymns 
also diflers from Sanskrit in its accent, which is 
marked in all the Sariihitas, and, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is of a musical nature, depending 
essentially on the pitch of the voice, not the stress. 
This accent was, some time after the beginning of 
our era, exchanged in Sanskrit, as in later Greek, 
for a stress accent. 

All the hymns of the Rigveda are metrical. 
They consist of stanzas mostly of four verses or 
lines, but also of three and sometimes five. The 
line, called pdda (‘a fourth’), forms the metrical 
unit, consisting generally of eight, eleven, or 
twelve syllables. A stanza is usually composed 
of lines of the same kind ; but a feiv of the rarer 
forms of stanza consist of a combination of different 
lines. The metres are about fifteen in number, 
but of these only seven are at all common. Three 
of them, the trisUibh (four lines of eleven syllables), 
thegayairl (three of eight), and Wx&jagatl (four of 
twelve), are by far the most frequent, accounting 
for tivo-thirds of the total number of the stanzn-s 
in the Rigveda. The metres of the Vedic hymns, 
compared Avith those of Sanskrit, of Avhich they 
are largely the foundation, are someAvhat elastic 
and irregular : only the rhythm of the last four or 
five syllables in the line is fixed, AA'hile that of the 
first part is not subject to any fixed rule. They 
occupy a position midway betAveen the metres of 
the Indo-lranian period, in Avhich (according to 
the ex'idence of the Avesta) the metrical principle 
Avas the number of syllables only, and those of 
Sanskrit, in which (excepting the epic stanza 
called iloica) the quantity of every single syllable 
in the line is determined. Generally a Vedic hj^nin 
consists of stanzas in the same metre : a typical 
A’ariation of this rule is to mark the conclusion of 
the hymn by a stanza in a different metre. A 
certain number of hymns are strophic in their 
construction. The strophes in them consist either 
of three stanzas in the same simple metre, usually 
gayatri, or of the combination of tAvo stanzas in 
different mixed metres. The latter strophic type 
is found chieflj’ in the eighth book of the Rigveda 
and is called praguiha. 

6. Extent and divisions of the Rigveda. — The 
Rigveda consists of 1017 or (counting eleven that 
are recognized as a later addition) 1028 hymns, 
containing altogether about 10,600 stanzas. The 
average length of a hymn is thus rather more than 
ten stanzas. The shortest hymn consists of only 
one stanza and the longest of fifty-eight. The 
Sariihita text, if printed continuously like prose 
and in Roman characters, Avould fill an octavo 
volume of about 600 pages of 33 lines each. The 
Rigveda is dhrided into parts in tAVO Avays. The one 
diA’ision is a purely mechanical one into astakas, 
or ‘ eighths,’ of about equal length, each of these 
consisting of eight adhydyas, or ‘ lessons,’ each of 
Avhich is subdivided into vargas, or ‘groups,’ of 
fiA'e or six stanzas. The other division is into ten 
mandalas, or ‘books’ (literally ‘cycles’), and 
suktas, or ‘ hymns.’ The latter system is a his- 
torical one, throAA-ing light on the manner in Avhich 
the collection arose. It is, therefore, the dmsion 
invariably folloAved by Western scholars at the 
present day in dealing with or quoting the hymns 
of the Rigveda. 

7. Arrangement. — Of the ten books, six (ii. toArii.) 
are homogeneous. The hymns contained in each 
of them Avere, according to native tradition, com- 
posed (‘ seen ’) by singers of the same family, Avhich 
handed them doAvn as its OAvn collection. This 
tradition is supported by the internal evidence of 
the seers’ names mentioned in the hymns and of 
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the refrains occurring in those hooks. Hence they 
are generally designated the ‘family hooks.* The 
principle of arrangement -which prevails in them is 
uniform, each of them being divided in the same 
way into ^oups addressed to different deities. 
Books i., viii., and x. are not the composition of 
families, and the groups of which they consist are 
the productions of different individual seers. Book 
ix. is peculiar in that all its hymns are addressed 
to one deity. Soma, while their arrangement is in 
no way connected -with their authors, for the groups 
within it are constituted by identity of metre. In 
the family books the first CTonp is always addressed 
to Agni, the second to Inara, and those that follow 
to less important deities. The arrangement of the 
hymns within these deity groups is in the diminish- 
ing order of the number of stanzas. Thus in bk. iL 
the Agni group of ten hymns begins with one con- 
taining 16 stanzas, the last having only six. The 
first hymn of the Indra group here has 21 stanzas, 
the last only four. The entire group of family 
hooks, again, is arranged according to the ascend- 
ing number of the hymns they contain, if later 
additions are allowed for. Thus the second hook 
has 43 hymns, the third 62, the sixth 75, and the 
seventh 104. The homogeneousness of these books 
renders it probable that they formed the nucleus of 
the Eigveda, which grew to its final extent by later 
successive accretions. The first of these additions 
seems to have been the second part of bk. i., which, 
as formed of nine groups, each by a different author, 
came to he collected and prefixed to the family 
collections, following the latter as their pattern in 
their internal arrangement. The eighth resembles 
the family books, inasmuch as it is composed for 
the most part by members of one family, the 
Kaavas. But it differs from them in other re- 
spects. Thus it does not begin unth a group of 
hymns addressed to Agni ; and it is peculiar in the 
predominance of the strophic^jrapa^/m metre. The 
fact that it contains fewer hymns than bk. vii. 
indicates that it was not included in the collection 
of family books j but its somewhat analogous 
character caused it to be the first to be added at 
the end of that collection. The hymns forming 
the first part of bk. i. (1-50) have various points in 
common with those contained in bk. viii. ; more 
than half of them seem to have been composed by 
seers of the Kanva family ; the strophic metre 
atlected by that family reappears in them ; and 
many similar or identical passages are found in 
the two collections. The present state of research 
does not enable us to decide the chronological 
priority of the two collections or to explain why 
they were divided. The fact, however, remains 
that they were added at the beginning and the end 
of an older collection. 

The addition of bk. ix. was the direct result of 
the formation of the first eight into a unit. This 
book consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma 
and recited -n-hile the pressed juice of the plant was 
‘ clarifj’ing ’ {pavamana). Their composers were 
seers_ belonging to tlie same families as those of 
bks. ii.-vii., as is shown, among other eiidence, by 
the occurrence of refrains peculiar to those families. 
The hymns to Soma Pavamana have all been ex- 
tracted from the family hooks (in which no Soma 
hymn of any kind occurs), as well as from bks. i. 
and viii. (which contain only one and two hymns 
respectively to Soma in his general character), 
being gathered into one book ns the hymns proper 
to tlie Udgiltr, or chanting priest (while the rest 
bejonged to the sphere of the Hotr, or reciting 
priest), and added at the end of bks. ii-'viii. There 
is no ground for supposing that these Soma hymns 
were of later date tlinn the others. On the con- 
trary, the presumption is that the hymns belong- 
ing to the Soma ritual, which goes back to the 


Indo-Iranian period, date from early Vedic times. 
It has not as yet been possible to detect difierencei 
of chronology in this book. As to its internal 
arrangement the order of its first 60 hymns depends 
on the number of their stanzas, which decreases 
from 10 to 4. In the remaining 54, some of wliioli 
are veiy long (one haifing as many as 58 stanzas), 
this principle is not observed. The two parts also 
differ in regard to metre ; for, while the first 60 
hymns are composed (except 4 stanzas) in gayatri, 
nearly all the rest consist of groups in other metres ; 
thus 68-86 form ajagati, 87-97 a tristubh group. 

Book X. was added last of all. It is'undoubtedly, 
as its language and contents show, of later origin 
than the rest of the Eigveda. Its composers were 
evidently acquainted with the older books. Not 
only the position that it occupies at the end of the 
whole collection, but the fact that the number of 
its hymns (191) is made up to that of bk. i., is an 
indication of its supplementary nature. It consists 
of hymns by a large number of seers of different 
families, the names of some of which occur in other 
books. But the traditional names of the authors 
of a great many of these hymns are very doubtful. 

I Though this book is in general more modem than 
the rest, it contains some hymns as old, and at 
least as poetical, as the average of those in other 
books. Such hj'mns perhaps found their way into 
this supplementary collection because they had for 
some reason been previously overlookea. As a 
whole, the tenth book approximates in language 
and general character to the Atharvaveda, with 
which it is also closely associated. Por of about 
1350 stanzas from the Eigveda incorporated in the 
Atharvaveda more than 40 per cent are taken from 
bk. X. Here, in contrast -with the other books, _we 
find earlier grrammatical forms and words groufing 
obsolete, while indulgence in abstract ideas ana 
philosophical speculation, as well as the introduc- 
tion of matter connected with -witchcraft, such as 
is characteristic of the Atharvaveda, has much 
increased. 

8. SuWect-matter. — The great bulk of the hymns 
of the Eigv'eda consist of invocations of various 
deities. Their contents are, therefore, largely 
mythological, and famish the main source of our 
knowledge of Vedic religion (g.v.). The gods to 
whom most hymns are addressed are Agni (about 
200), Indra (over 250), and Soma (over 100), who 
thus between them claim considerably more than 
one-half of the whole Eigveda. 

Only a few hymns (not exceeding 30) are not 
intended for the worship of gods or deified obiects. 
About a dozen of these, almost restricted to bk. x., 
are concerned with magical practices, the proper 
sphere of the Atharvaveda. Two such (ii. 42, 43) 
deal -with augury ; two others are directed against 
poisonous vermin (i. 191) and the disease railed 
yak.pna (x. 163) ; two (x. 58_; 60, 7yl2) consist of 
incantations for the preservation of life ; one (v. 55) 
is a charm to induce sleep ; two (x. 183 162) are 
spells for procuring ofl'spring or for warding off a 
demon destractive of children ; one (x. 166) is 
directed against enemies, another (x. 145) again.st 
rival ivives ; one (x. 159) is a song of triumph over 
rivals ; another (vii. 103) a panegj'ric of frogs as 
magical bringers of rain. 

Some 20 others are more or less secular poems, 
concerned with social customs, moral questions, 
riddles, and cosmogonic speculations. Several oi 
these are especially important as tliro-wing light 
on the earliest thought and civilization of India, 
though much information of this character may he 
gathered from incidental references sratterea 
through the rest of the collection. One of tue 
most noteworthy is the long wedding hymn (x. 8o) 
conneeted -with the marriage ceremonial, thougii 
containing a large admixture of mythologcal 
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matter. There are also in bk. x. five hymns 
(14-18) dealing ■with funeral rites. Four of them, 
however, are addressed to deities concerned -with 
the life beyond the grave. The last, being quite 
secular in tone, supplies more information than 
any of the rest about the funeral usages of early 
Vedic India (see Death and Disposal of the 
Dead [Hindu]). 

Besides several mythological dialogues in -which 
the speakers are divine beings (iv. 62; x, 51, 62; 
86 ; 108), there are two in which one or both agents 
are human. One is a somewhat obscure colloquy 
(x. 95) between a mortal lover Pururavas and a 
celestial nymph, who is on the point of forsaking 
him. The other (x. 10) is a dialogue between the 
twins Yama and YamI, the ancestors of the human 
race. This group of hymns has a special literary 
interest as precursors of the dramatic poetry of a 
later age. 

Among the secular hymns of the Kigveda are to 
be included the rfannsfwtis (‘ praises of gifts’),wbich 
are represented fay one complete hymn (i. 126) and 
appendages of 3-5 stanzas to over 30 others. They 
are poems of a semi-historical character, being 
panegyrics on liberal patrons in whose behalf the 
singers composed their hymns to accompany the 
sacrifice. They furnish incidental genealogical 
information about the seers and their employers, 
as well as about the names and habitat of the 
Vedic tribes. They are late in date, belonging 
chiefly to bks. i. and x., and to supplementary 
hymns of bk. ■viii. 

Four of the secular hymns are of a didactic type. 
One of them (x. 34) is a remarkable poem, being 
the lament of a gambler who, unable to resist the 
fascination of the dice, deplores the ruin he has 
brought on himself and his family. The other 
three, describing the various waj^s in which men 
follow gain (ix. 112) and praising wise speech 
(X, 71) or the value of good deeds (x. 117), are the 
forerunners of the sententious poetry which was so 
assiduously cultivated in post-Vedic Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two of the hymns of the Kigveda consist of 
riddles. One of them (viii. 29) in ten stanzas 
describes various gods by their characteristic 
marks, leaving it to the hearer to ^ess who in 
each case is meant. A far more elaborate collec- 
tion of riddles is a long hymn (i. 164) consisting of 
62 stanzas. These propound, in mystical and 
symbolic language, a number of enigmas, many 
of them connected with the sun. Thus the wheel 
of order with 12 spokes, revoh-ing round the 
heavens and containing within it in couples 720 
sons, means the year with its 12 months and 360 
days. 

Lastly, there are six or seven cosmogonic hymns 
containing speculations regarding the origin of 
the world in connexion with a Creator (called by 
difi'erent names) as distinct from any of the ordi- 
nary gods. Only one of them (x. 129), however, 
treats the subject in a purely philosophic spirit, 
as an evolutionary process from the non-existent 
[a-sat) to the existent (sai), and thus forms the 
starting-point of Indian philosophy. 

From the geographical data furnished by the 
Kigveda, especially the numerous rivers mentioned 
there, we are justified in concluding that at the 
time when these hymns were composed the A^an 
tribes were in occupation of the territory drained 
by the Indus river system lying between 35° and 
28° northern latitude and 70° and 78° eastern longi- 
tude, and corresponding roughly to the North- 
west Frontier Province and the Fanjab of to-day. 
This conclusion is home out by the references to 
the flora and fauna of the country in ■which they 
were settled. 

From the historical data of the hymns we further 


learn that the Aryans were still engaged in war- 
fare with the original inhabitants. Many -victories 
over these foes are recorded, and once 1000 of them 
are said to have been bound and 30,000 slain with 
the aid of Indra. That the Aryans were still bent 
on conquest is to be inferred from the mention of 
rivers as barriers to their progress. Though split 
up into numerous tribes, they were conscious of 
religious and racial unity, for they contrasted the 
aborigines, whom they called Dasyus or Dfisas, 
with themselves, designating them as non-sacri- 
ficers and unbelievers, and calling them ‘black 
skins’ and the ‘Dasa colour’ as opposed to the 
‘Aryan colour,’ This racial contrast appears to 
have been the starting-point of the later system 
of caste iq.v.), the Sanskrit name of which [varna) 
means ‘ colour.’ The enslaved Dasas became the 
Sudras, the fourth or lowest caste, first mentioned 
in one of the very latest hymns (x. 90) of the 
Kigvtda. 

The names of many of the Vedic tribes are men- 
tioned. There was no political cohesion among 
them, for, though they sometimes formed coali- 
tions, they were constantly at war with one 
another. A coalition of several tribes is referred 
to as taking part in the ‘ battle of the ten kings,’ 
when Aryans fought against each other on the 
banks of the Parusni river (now Ravi). 

The hymns also furnish material for a fairly 
detailed account of the social conditions of those 
early days. Thus we find that the family was the 
foundation of society with the father as its head, 
and that women held a freer and more honoured 
position than in later times. Mention is made of 
various crimes, of which robbery, chiefly in the 
form of cattle-lifting, seems to have been the com- 
monest. Indebtedness was knomi, mainly as a 
result of gambling, and reference is made to the 
clearing off of dett by instalments. Various de- 
tails are mven about clotliing and personal adorn- 
ment. Thus we see that it was usual to wear an 
upper and lower garment, which were made of 
sheep’s wool and were often decorated. Bracelets, 
anklets, necklets, and earrings were used as orna- 
ments. Hair is mentioned as worn in different 
ways. Men usually grew beards, but occasionally 
shaved. The usual food consisted of milk, clarified 
butter, grain, vegetables, and fruit. Meat was 
eaten only on ceremonial occasions, when animals 
were sacrificed. The commonest kind was ap- 
parently beef, since bulls were the chief offerings 
to the gods. But the sanctity of the cow which 
prevailed, having in fact come do-wn from the 
Indo-Iranian period, gradually grew in strength 
till in later times beef in general came to be abso- 
lutely forbidden, and has remained so among the 
Hindus do-wn to the present day. Two kinds of 
spirituous liquor were made : soma was restricted 
to religious ceremonies or festivals, while sura, 
made from some kind of grain, was that in ordinary 
use. 

That one of the main occupations of the invad- 
ing Aryan was warfare is only natural. He fought 
either on foot or from a chariot ; but, as far as can 
be seen, not on horseback, as in later times. The 
usual weapons were bows and arrows, but spears 
and axes were also employed. Cattle-breeding 
seems to have been the eliief means of livelihood : 
cows are the most prominent objects of desire in 
the prayers to the gods. But tillage was also 
practised to some extent. Fields were furrowed 
with a plough drawn by bulls. Com was cut -with a 
sickle, and then threshed out and winnowed. The 
mention of channels excavated for water seems to 
indicate that irrigation was not unkno-\vn. Wild 
animals were trapped and snared, or hunted with 
bows and arrows, sometimes with the aid of dogs. 
Navigation in boats (doubtless of a very primitive 
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type) propelled by paddles seems to have been em- 
ployea mainly for the purpose of crossing rivers. 
i<’ishing hardly seems to liave been practised, prob- 
ably because the rivers of Kabulistan and of the 
Panjab were in those days, as they are now, poor 
in fish. Trade was known only in the form of 
barter, the cow representing the standard by which 
the value of commodities was estimated. 

The primitiveness of life in those days enabled 
every man to supply most of his own wants. But 
it is clear that certain trades and crafts already 
existed, though doubtless in a rudimentary stage. 
One of them was the combined occupation of the 
carpenter and the wheelwright, who, since the 
construction of chariots and carts required special 
skill, must have been much in demand. Skill in 
the composition of hymns is often compared by 
the singers of the Rigveda unth the deftness of the 
wheehvright. Mention is also made of the smith 
who smelted ore in a forge, and made kettles and 
other vessels of metal. The tanner, too, is spoken 
of as preparing the skins of animals. Women 
practised plaiting mats of grass or reeds, sewing, 
and especially weaving, but whether they as yet 
ever did so professionally is not clear. 

Among active avinsements chariot-racing was 
the favourite one, as might have been e.xpected in 
a warlike and conquering population. Tiie social 
recreation most practised was playing with dice, 
which were four in number. Dancing was also 
indulged in, chiefly by women. The people were 
fond of music, playing on the drum (dutidubhi), 
the flute {vana), and the lute (innd). The lute has 
from those early days been the favourite musical 
instrument of the Indian. Singing also is often 
mentioned. This art, at least as applied to relM- 
ous purposes, must have advanced beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage by the time the Saraaveda was 
compiled, for the melodies in which it was chanted 
were numerous, and are already often referred 
to by their special names in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. 

9. Literary merit. — The diction of the hymns of 
the Kigveda is, on the whole, simple and natural. 
The moderate use of compounds, which are practi- 
cally restricted to two members, contrasts strik- 
ingly with their frequent and inordinate length 
in classical Sanskrit. Considering their great 
antiquity, the hymns are composed with a remark- 
able degree of metrical skill and command of 
language. But, as they were produced by a sacer- 
dotal class and were generally intended to accom- 
pany a ceremonial that was no longer primitive, 
their poetry is often impaired by constant sacrificial 
allusions. This is especially apparent in the l^mns 
addressed to the two ritual deities Agni and Soma, 
where the thought, otherwise artless and direct, 
becomes affected by conceits and obscured by 
mysticism. This tendency was probably aggra- 
vated by the necessity of ringing the changes on a 
limited range of ideas throughout a large number 
of hymns, comprising nearly one -third of the 
whole collection. Here we already meet, in its 
earliest form, that partiality for subtle and difficult 
modes of expression which prevails in post-Vedic 
literature, and which one of the Brahmanas already 
indicates by observing that ‘ the gods love the 
obscure.’ In spite of such defects, the Kigv'eda 
contains much genuine poetry. Since the gods 
addressed are, for the most part, personifications 
of natural phenomena, and their conne.xion with 
those phenomena is still felt, the praises addressed 
to them give rise to much beautiful and even noble 
imagery. It is, however, only to be expected that 
the literary merit of so large a body of poetry 
should vary considerablv. Some h5'mns accord- 
ingly consist of commonplace and mechanical verse, j 
whUo others attain a high level of poetic e.xcel- 1 


lence. The average degree of literary skill is in 
fact remarkably high. This is perhaps partly due 
to the fact that these early singers felt the necessity 
of producing a hymn composed with the highest 
art in order to please the gods. A poet often says, 
generally in the last stanza, that he has praised 
the deity according to his knowledge or ability, 
that his hymn is like a well-wrought car, a well- 
woven garment, or a bride adorned for her lover. 

The hymns in which literary merit is most con- 
spicuous may be briefly indicated. The group of 
some twenty addressed to Usas, goddess of Dawn, 
is the most poetical in the Rigveda. It will prob- 
ably be admitted by all who read them, even if 
only in a good translation, that their beauty is 
quite equal, if not superior, to that of the descrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature. Some 
of the hymns to Indra (esp. i. 32) show much 
graphic power in their account of the conflict of 
that god with Vrtra, the demon of drought; those 
to the Maruts, or storm-gods, often depict with 
much striking imagery the phenomena or thunder 
and lightning, and the mighty onset of the wind. 
One hymn to Parjanya (v. 83) paints the devastat- 
ing eflects of the rainstorm with great vividness. 
The hymns addressed to Varuna, the most ethical 
of the Vedic gods, describe the various aspects of 
his sway as moral ruler of the world, in an exalted 
strain of poetry. Several of the mythological 
dialogues already referred to set forth the situation 
with much beauty of language. Such are the 
dialogue between Indra’s messenger, SaramS, and 
the demons who have stolen the cows (x. 108), and 
that between the primeval twins, Yama and Yarai 
(x. 10). The gambler’s lament (x. 34) is the finest 
specimen of pathetic poetry in the Rigveda. Ideas 
connected wdth death are treated in language of 
impressive and solemn beauty in one of the funeral 
hymns {x. 18). Amon^ the cosmogonic hymns one 
in particular (x. 129) is an example of how pro- 
found philosophic speculation can be clothed in 
poetry of a high order. 

10. Interpretation. — In dealing with the hymns 
of the Rigveda, the important question arises, to 
what extent are we able to understand their I'eal 
sense, considering that they have come down to 
us as an isolated relic frorh the remotest period of 
Indian literature ? The reply, stated generally, is 
that as the result of the labours of scholars the 
meaning of a considerable proportion of the Rig- 
veda is clear, but of the remainder many hymns, 
and a great many single stanzas or passages, are 
still obscure or unintelligible, as a comparison of 
different translations suffices to show. This was 
already the case in the time of Yaska, the author 
of the Nirukta, the oldest extant commentary on 
parts of the Rigveda (c. 500 B.C.); for he quotes 
one of his preuecessors as declaring the vedic 
hymns to be obscure, unmeaning, and mutually 
contradictory. Detailed critical research has al- 
ready done much to reduce the number of passages 
the sense of which is questionable. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that an irreducible minimum of 
unintelligible matter 'will always remain, simply 
because no evidence survives of the particular 
circumstances that could enable us to understand 
the allusions made. Much progress is still to be 
expected from patient and minute research guided 
by the method of interpretation now generally 
accepted. In the earlier period of Vedic studie"*, 
commencing in the middle of the 19th cent., the 
traditional method, which follows the great com- 
mentary of Sayana (14th cent.) and is represen teil 
by the translation of the Rigveda begun by H. H. 
Wilson in 1850, was considered adequate. But 
now the critical method initiated bj- Rudolf yon 
Roth, the founder of Vedip philology, is, '''’if" 
some modifications, that which has been adopted 
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by practically all Western sobolars. Roth proved 
that, though the native commentators were in- 
valuable guides in explaining the theological and 
ritual texts of the Brahmanas and Sutras, with 
tlie atmosphere of which they were familiar, they 
did not possess a continuous tradition from the 
time of the Vedic hymns. They could not in fact 
possess any such tradition, for interpretation began 
only when the meaning of the hymns had become 
obscure. That the gap between the poets and 
interpreters even earlier than Yaska must have 
been considerable is shown by his predecessor’s 
opinion quoted above. That Yaska’s o^^’n inter- 
pretations are often merely conjectural appears 
from his frequently giving two or more alternative 
meanings for a word. Yet he must have had more 
and better means of ascertaining the sense of vari- 
ous obscure words than S5,yana, who lived nearly 
2000 years later. Sayana’s interpretations, how- 
ever, sometimes differ from those of Yaska. Hence 
either Yaska is wrong or Say ana does not follow 
the tradition. Again, Sayana often gives several 
inconsistent explanations of a word in interpret- 
ing single passages or commenting on different 
passages. In short, it is clear from a careful ex- 
amination of their explanations that neither Yiiska 
nor Sayana possessed any certain knowledge about 
a large number of different words in the Kigveda. 
Hence their interpretations can be treated as de- 
cisive only if they are home out by probability, 
by the context, or by parallel passages. For the 
traditional method lioth therefore substituted the 
critical method of interpreting the difficult parts 
of the Rigveda from . internal evidence by the 
minute comparison of all passages parallel in form 
and matter, while taking into consideration con- 
text, grammar, and etymology, without ignoring 
the hmp supplied by the historical study of the 
Vedic language in its connexion with Sanskrit or 
the outside evidence derived from the Avesta and 
from comparative philology. In the application 
of his method, Roth attached too much weight to 
etymological considerations, while he undervalued 
the evidence of native tradition. Pischel and 
Geldner, on the other hand, in emphasizing the 
purely Indian character of the Vedic hymns, con- 
nect the interpretation of them too closely Avith 
the literature of the post-Vedic period and the 
much more advanced civilization which is described 
therein. There is good reason to hope, from the 
results already achieved, that a steady adherence 
to the critical method, by admitting ml available 
evidence, including that of ethnology, and by avoid- 
ing the excesses just indicated, vrill eventually 
clear up a large proportion of the obscurities and 
difficulties that still baffle the translator of the 
Vedic hymns. 

II. The Atharvaveda. — The Atharvaveda, re- 
garded as a whole, deals with the loAver side of 
religion as represented by Avitchcraft, the Avord 
itself meaning the ‘lore of the Atharvans or 
magicians.’ The oldest designation by Avhich this 
Veda is knoAvn in Indian literature is Atharvdh- 
girasah, ' the Atharvans and Angirases,’ the names 
of tAvo classes of pre-historic fire-priests, referring 
respectively to the tAvo kinds of spells, the propiti- 
ous and the hostile, that form the main content 
of the collection. Very difierent from the Avorld 
of the Rigveda is the sphere to Avhich Ave are noAv 
introduced. There Ave haA’e moved among the 
beneficent gods of the bright heavens. Here Ave 
are confronted Avith the dark hostile poAvers that 
the sorcerer seeks to AA-in over by flattery or to drive 
aAvay by imprecations. The priest and the magician, 
though originallj' one and the same, had from the 
beginning of the Vedic period been separated, the 
functions of the former being concerned with the 
gods, those of the latter AA'ith the uncanny Avorld of 


demons. The ceremonial, moreover, to which the 
spells of the Atharvaveda apply is that of domestic 
rites or of such as are connected Avith the person of 
the king. It has nothing to do Avith the great sacri- 
ficial ceremonial of the three other Vedas Avhich, in 
the works of the Brahmana and the Sutra period, 
are constantly characterized as the truT/l vidya, or 
‘the threefold sacred lore.’ A long time accord- 
ingly elapsed, after its hymns had assumed the 
form of a collection, before it attained to canonical 
recognition as the fourth V eda. The Saihhita text, 
in the shape in AA’hich it has come doAra to us, un- 
doubtedly came into being later than that of the 
Rigveda, for internal evidence of different kinds 
shoAvs that a good many of its hymns belong to a 
more recent period than any in that collection. 
It probably dates from after the completion of the 
Brahmanas of the Rigveda, which do not mention 
it, Avhile it is referred to in tAvo of the Br.ahmanas 
of the Yajurveda. Its original contents had already 
been Brahmanized by the addition of many hymns 
Avhich are of a theosophic character, or contain 
references to the sacrificial ceremonial, or Avere 
composed directly in the interests of Brahman 
priests. But it Avas probably not till it had been 
superficially connected with the CTeat sacrificial 
ceremonial by the addition of bk. xx., Avhich, 
excepting twelve hymns, is borroAved unchanged 
from the Ri^eda, that the Atharvaveda came to 
be acknoAvledged as a canonical Avork. It appears 
to have gained that position by the second cent. 
B.C., AA'hen it is referred to in this sense by the 
Mah&bhasya, the ‘ great Commentary ’ on Panini’s 
grammar. 

Probably the composition of the Atharvaveda, 
like that of the Rigveda, extended over a period 
of several centuries, Avhich, hoAvever, is not to 
be regarded as a period subsequent to that of the 
Rigveda. While some of its hymns are later than 
any in the Rigveda, and the Brahmanized additions 
are contemporaneous AAUth the late portions of the 
Rigveda, many of the characteristic hymns forming 
the nucleus of the collection maybe considered just 
as old as the earliest in the Rigveda. There is, 
indeed, a probability that some of its spells go 
back in their original form to a very early pre- 
historic age, being cognate in form and matter to 
ancient spells preserved in other Indo-European 
languages. 

The language of the AtharA’aveda, considered 
grammatically, is later than that of ijie Rigveda, 
but earlier than that of the Brahmanas. Lexically 
it is noteAvorthy for the many popular words that 
appear in it. This is doubtless due to its material 
having been current among the people and not the 
priestly class. Another peculiarity of this Veda is 
the introduction among its hymns of a considerable 
amount of prose like that of the Brahmanas. The 
Avhole of one bk. (xv.) and the greater part of 
another (xvi.) are composed in prose, while six 
others (viii.-xiii.) contain prose passages of some 
length. The metre in Avhich the great bulk of the 
Atharvaveda is written does not essentially differ 
from that of the RigA'eda, But two points in regard 
to it are to be noted. One is the extreme metrical 
licence that appears in its hymns : it is so great 
that the irregular verses probably outnumber the 
regular ones. The other is the predominance of 
the anustubh metre, AA-hich in the Rigveda comes 
only fourth in order of frequency. 

The Atharvaveda consists of 20 Icdndas, or books, 
containing 731 hymns. The number of stanzas in 
a hymn ranges from one to eighty-nine, their total 
being about 6000. Leaving out of the calculation 
Avhat is borrowed direct Avithout alteration from 
the RigA'eda, the Atharvaveda has 5038 stanzas, or 
about one-half as many as the older Veda. Inter- 
nal eiudence shows that this collection also under- 
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■went a process of growth by successive additions 
till it assumed the form in which it has come do'wn 
to us. It is clear that the first eighteen hooks had 
been combined before the last two were added. 
That older collection consists of three main divi- 
sions, in the first two of which, bks. i.-vii. and viii. 
-xii., the hymns are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas they contain, while the guiding 
principle in the third, xii.-xviii. , is unity of subject- 
matter in each book. The first group comprises 
short hymns (none exceeding eigliteen stanzas), 
the second long hymns with more than twenty 
stanzas, the subjects in both being miscellaneous. 

There can be little doubt that the first six books 
of the first group formed the nucleus of the 
Atharvaveda, their hymns consisting of its charac- 
teristic matter, charms and spells exclusively in 
metrical form. These six books are arranged 
primarily according to the amount of text they 
contain in an ascending scale, the first having 153 
stanzas, the sixth 454. This principle is supple- 
mented by the arrangement of these nooks accord- 
ing to the normal number of stanzas contained in 
their hymns, also in an ascending scale. Thus bk. 
i. contains hymns of 4, ii. of 5, iii. of 6, iv. of 7, v. 
of 8 stanzas. Book vi. contains hymns of only 
3 stanzas, occupying this position because the 
secondary principle here is subordinated to the 
primary one of amount of text. Book vii. is to be 
regarded as a supplement to this group. This is 
indicated by the fact that it infringes both prin- 
ciples that govern the arrangement of the preceding 
books, being both much shorter than bk. vi. and 
consisting of hymns which have normally one 
stanza only, ana which can, therefore, hardly be 
accounted hymns at all. 

In the second main division, bks. viii.-xii., the 
hymns are arranged according to decades, each of 
the first four containing ten hymns of 20 to 60 
stanzas, while bk. xii. has five of more than 50 
stanzas. This group further differs from the first 
in two special points. As contrasted with the 
mainly popular matter of that group it is clearly 
of hieratic origin, its sphere of thought being that 
of the Brahman priesthood. It also contrasts with 
the first group in form, each of its books contain- 
ing an extensive passage of prose like that of the 
Brahmanas. 

The third main division, xiii.-xviii., distributes 
its hymns among its six books according to their 
subject-matter. Thus xiv. deals ivith the wedding 
ceremonial, and xviii. with burial rites, both 
borrowing most of their stanzas from bk. x. of the 
Eigveda, and thus not being specifically Atharvan 
in character, Bks. xiii. and xvii. consist of hymns 
addressed to the sun, in the character of Bohita, 
or the Ruddy one, in the former, and as identified 
with Indra and Visnu in the latter. The whole of 
XV. and most of xvi. consists of prose resembling 
that of the Brahmanas. The former treats mysti- 
cally of tlie vrdtya, probably meaning the religious 
mendicant ; but it is hard to say exactly what 
unity of subject-matter connects the hymns of the 
latter. 

Some time after these main divisions had been 
formed into a collection of eighteen books, the 
nineteenth was added to it as a supplement. That 
this was the case is proved by a considerable 
amount of cumulative evidence. The most strik- 
ing is that the 23rd hymn of this book supplies a 
sort of table of contents to the eighteen preceding 
books, and presupposes their existence practically 
in their present arrangement. It is also to be 
noted that the corrupt state in which the text of 
this book has been handed down is in marked 
contrast with that of the earlier collection. Lost 
of all was added bk. x.x., which consists almost 
entirely of extracts from the Rigveda taken over 


unchanged (while the material borrowed from the 
Rigveda at an earlier stage had undergone con- 
siderable modification), and is in no way related to 
the rest of the Atharvaveda. This supplement 
was appended simply in order to bring the Veda 
of spells into connexion with the sacrificial Soma 
ceremonial of the Brahman priesthood. It is a 
significant fact that two of the most important 
auxiliary works belonging to the Atharvaveda and 
dating from the latest period of Vedic literature, 
its Pratisakhya and its Kausika Sutra, ignore bks. 
xix. and xx. 

It now remains to give a brief survey of the 
various contents of the Atharvaveda. A large 
number of its hostile spells are intended as reme- 
dies, together with the use of different herbs, 
against a number of diseases, ailments, and in- 
juries, such as fever, jaundice, scrofula, leprosy, 
dropsy, cough, baldness, ophthalmia, impotence, 
poisoning, snake-bite, wounds, and fractures (of. 
Disease and Medicine [Vedic]). These incanta- 
tions are addressed to the diseases personified as 
demons, or to whole classes of demons supposed to 
cause them. This Veda, supplemented by its 
KauMka Sutra, is thus our earliest source for the 
history of Indian medicine. Allied to the remedial 
spells are the charms which invoke or praise heal- 
ing plants, the purifying waters, and fire, the most 
potent dispeller of demons. Among the auspicious 
spells are many prayers for protection from the 
various forms of death and msease, and for long 
life, often expressed in the form of a desire to live 
* a hundred autumns,’ Others are charms for the 
prosperity of flocks and the produce of the fields, 
or for luclc in undertakings, especially in gambling. 
Another group aims at the attainment of harmony 
and concord or of success in the assembly, A 
large class is concerned with wedlock and love. 
Several of these are of a pacific character, being 
charms for the obtainment of a husband or bride, 
blessings on a newly married couple, prayers for 
children or a happy wedded life. More numerous, 
however, is the hostile type, such as imprecations 
against rivals or incantations to compel the love 
of an unryilling person, A considerable group of 
hymns concerns tire person of the king. They con- 
sist of spells to be employed at the royal inaugura- 
tion or intended to secure for him the attainment 
of power, fame, and especially victo^ in battle. 
There are, again, a few hymns consisting of spells 
for the expiation of sins or moral transCTessions, 
such as the non-payment of debts. Finallv, there 
remain three or four classes of hymns which, being 
alien to the true Atharvan spirit, date from a late 
period in the growth of this collection. One of 
these comprises the hymns composed in the interest 
of Brahmans. Though the later literature^ fre- 
quently refers to witchcraft and sorcerers in a 
hostile spirit, their use is even sanctioned when 
employed by Brahmans against others. In these 
hymns the inviolability of the person and property 
of Brahmans is emphasized, while imprecations 
are hurled against their oppressors. They also 
contain exaggerated panegyrics of the sacrificial 
fee [dak^nd), the liberal bestowal of which is pro- 
nounced to be the height of piety. In this group, 
prayers of a less interested nature, as for wisdom 
and theological knowledge, are rare. Sacrificial 
hymns and spells, besides those borrowed whole- 
sale from the Rigveda in bk. xx,, occiisionally 
appear in other parts of the Atharvaveda. The 
roup of cosmogonic and theosophical hymns 
oubtless constitute the latest additions to this 
collection. Their speculations and terminology 
indicate a development of philosophy correspond- 
ing to that which appears in the Upanisads. They 
are not to be regarded as forming a connecting 
link between the philosophy of the Rigveda and 
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that of the Upanisads. They are mystical pro- 
ductions not of genuine seekers after truth, but 
of sorcerers who utilize the philosophical notions 
current in their day mainly to subserve their 
practical purposes. Among the hymns of this 
class may be mentioned those in which the sun 
appears as a cosmogonic principle (xiii.; xi. 5), and 
tnose in which personifications of Prana, or Breath 
(xi. 4), Kama, or Desire (ix. 2), Kdla, or Time 
(xix. 53-54), and even Uchchhi|ta, or * Remnant’ 
of the sacrifice (xi. 7), are deifietl as the Supreme 
Being. 

The literary merit of the Atharvaveda is, as may 
be expected from its contents, much lower than 
that of the Bigveda. But a few of its hymns, 
besides many isolated verses scattered throughout 
the collection, furnish specimens of true poetry. 
Such is the long hymn (xii. 1) in which the Earth 
is invoked as the supporter of all living things and 
the hestower of all blessings. Another (iv. 16), 
though concluding with two verses essentially 
Atharvan in character, exalts the omniscience of 
Varuna in language unsurpassed by any hymn 
addressed to that deity in the Rigveda. 

The geographical data found in the Atharva- 
veda indicate that its composers lived in a region 
much farther east than the home of the singers of 
the Rigveda. Certain tribes of the north-west are 
referred to as remote, while the country of the 
Magadhas (Bihar) and that of the Angas (Bengal) 
are mentioned as known. By the time this Veda 
was completed the Aryan migration appears, there- 
fore, to nave extended as far as the Delta of the 
Ganges. It is noteworthy that the Atharvaveda 
seems never to have penetrated to South India, 
and that it is practically unknown there at the 
present day. 

The Atharvaveda and the Rigveda combined 
enable us to understand fully the character and 
^irit of the oldest poetry of the Aryan Indians. 
The information we derive from the former supple- 
ments in a remarkable manner what we know 
from the latter about the religious and social con- 
ditions of the times, especially the more intimate 
side of domestic life, the regulated form of which 
is presented by the Grhya Sutras, or manuals of 
domestic ritual, belonging to the latest stratum 
of Vedic literature (c. 500-200 B.C.). Between 
them these two Vedas furnish a body of material 
which is of inestimable value, not only for the 
early history of India in its various aspects, but 
for the study of the development of human insti- 
tutions in general. 

12. Though the two liturgical Vedas cannot be 
said to consist of hymns, it is perhaps advisable 
to describe as briefly as possible their form, their 
arrangement, their contents, and their relation to 
the other Sarhliitas. The Samaveda consists of 
1549 stanzas chanted in various melodies, called 
sdman, to accompany the Soma ritual. Its stanzas 
are nearly all borrowed from the Rigveda, chiefly 
from bks. viii. and ix. The 75 stanzas not de- 
rived from the Rigveda are to he found in other 
Sariihitas or in ritual works. Its stanzas are 
mostly composed in the gdyatn metre or in the 
so-called strophe, both of which metrical 

forms were originally meant to be sung (their 
names being derived from ga, 'to sing'). It is 
divided into two parts. The first consists of 585 
single stanzas arranged in decades, the first group 
of which is addressed to Agni, the second to Ihdra, 
the great Soma drinker, and the third to Soma, 
The second part, containing 400 chants, is arranged 
on a different principle. It consists throughout 
of small groups of stanzas, closely connected and 
generally three in number, which follow the order 
of the main sacrifices. Internal evidence shows 
that the second book is secondary in character as 


•well as later in date. As regards the age of the 
Samaveda, it is at least certain that the divisions 
of the first book are known to the Satapatha 
Brahmana. There is also some ground for be- 
lieving that as a collection the Samaveda is older 
at any rate than two of the recensions of the 
Yajurveda, the Taittiriya and the Vajasaneyi 
Sariihitas. Tlie Wo parts of this Veda supply 
only the words. The melodies of the chants were 
doubtless long handed down by vocal tradition 
only. They were later collected in gdnas, or 
‘song-books,’ which indicated in musical notation 
the manner in which the words were to be sung. 
These tunes received special names in very ancient 
times, two of them, the Brhat and the Rathantara, 
being even mentioned in the Rigveda. There are 
indications that the oldest of them may have been 
of popularorigin and connected with the rites of pre- 
Brahmanical sorcerers. Thus the second part of 
the Samavidhana Brahmana, a ritual work belong- 
ing to the Samaveda, is a manual of ■witchcraft 
which prescribes the employment of various saman^ 
for purposes of sorcery. The injunction of the 
Brahmanical law-books, that the recitation of the 
Rigveda and the Yajurveda must cease on the 
sound of a sdman being heard, is perhaps a remi- 
niscence of such early use. 

Thus, though the contents of the Samaveda are 
worthless from a literary point of view, they are 
of some value for the history of sacrifice and witch- 
craft, and decidedly important for that of Indian 
music. 

13. The Yajurveda is the prayer book of ‘sacri- 
ficial formulas ’ iyajus), from which it receives its 
name, and which are in prose. These form about 
one-half of its matter and are original. The re- 
mainder is metrical, consisting of stanzas (fchas), 
about one-half of which are original, while the other 
half are borrowed from the Rigveda. The latter 
are taken over singly or in groups for application 
to a particular ceremony, but a few entire hymns, 
such ns the purusasukta, ‘ Hymn of Man ’ (x. 90), 
have found their way into this collection. In the 
characteristic prose formulas and prayers of the 
Yajurveda, the gods are not always invoked or 
prayed to, but various sacrificial implements or 
rites are brought into connexion with them. Thus 
the priest, in ottering an oblation, says, ’ Thou art 
the body of Soma, thee (I offer) to Vi§nu ’ ; or, in 
taking hold of some utensil, he exclaims, ‘ At the 
stimulation of god Savitr I grasp thee with the 
arms of the Asvins, with the bands of Pusan.’ 
The object of most of these formulas is not to 
worship the gods, but to force them to fulfil the 
desires of the sacrificer. Many of them are in 
fact nothing else than spells in prose. Among 
them imprecations like those of the Atharvaveda 
are also to be met with. Here, too, we find the 
beginnings of that form of prayer which seeks to in- 
fluence a god by the repetition of his various names, 
and which was greatly developed in later times. 
This is represented by the Satarudriya, or enu- 
meration of the hundred names of the god Rudra. 
A similar tendency appears in the frequent em- 
ployment of sacred but unintelligible exclamations, 
especially the sjdlable om, which, having originally 
been a particle of assent, is somewhat analogous 
to the Hebrew ‘Amen.’ Thus prayer in the Yajur- 
veda shows deterioration as compared with the 
Rigveda and a proclivity to revert from the domain 
of religion to that of witchcraft. 

The language and the metre of the prose formu- 
las and of the original verses of the Yajurveda 
agree on the whole with those of the Rigveda, but 
represent a distinctly later stage. The internal 
evidence of the subject-matter points in a similar 
direction. It shows that the country in which the 
Yajurveda was composed lay much farther east 
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tlian that of the Eigveda, liaving as its centre the 
tract between the two small rivers Sarasvatl (Sar- 
suti) and Drsadvati (Chautang), somewhat to the 
west of the jumna. The organization of society 
also appears at a more advanced stage than in the 
liigveda, the caste system in particular having 
groAvn up and been consolidated in the interval. 

The Yajurveda has come doivn to us in six re- 
censions. Four of these form a closely connected 
group, called the Black Yajurveda, the texts of 
which are often identical word for word. They 
agree in mixing up, to some extent, explanatory 
matter with their sacrificial formulas ana stanzas. 
Tlie two other recensions, which are very closely 
allied, form the so-called White Yajurveda. This 
contains the prose and verse formulas to be recited 
at the sacrifice only, the explanatory matter being 
collected in a Bralimana. It is divided into 40 
chapters, in which several chronological strata may 
be distinguished. It appears to have originally 
consisted of the first eighteen alone, for this is 
the only portion explained word for word in the 
Brahmana and recurring in the Taittiriya recen- 
sion of the Black Yajurveda. To them were then 
added the next seven chapters. These 25 chapters 
together form the older part of this recension and 
contain the prayers for the most important gi'eat 
sacrifices, which comprise food ofTerings on the one 
hand and Soma offerings on the other, both being 
associated with the cult of fire. The remaining 
fifteen chapters are evidently of a supplementary 
character. The fortieth, being an Upanisad, was 
added last of all. Even the original part of this 
recension must have assumed shape at a later date 
than any of the recensions of the Black Yajurveda, 
because the separation and distribution of its matter 
are more systematic than in the latter. 

Though the Yajurveda can scarcely be said to 
display any literary merit, it is important and 
even_ interesting to the student of the history of 
religions, especially with reference to the signifi- 
cance of prayer, 
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A. A. Macdonell. 

HYPERBOREANS. — A people who, in Greek 
legend, were fabled to live in the extreme north, 
beyond (uir^p) the north wind (popjas), and hence to 
enjoy a warm climate which continually gave them 
sunshine and abundance. They were imagined to 
exist without war, and free from all natural ills ; 
hut they were not supposed to be immortal, the 
life of each Hyperborean being 1000 years in dura- 
tion. They are mentioned in poems attributed to 
Homer and to Hesiod, and are described by Pindar 
and Herodotus. ^Eschylus (Choeph, 373) alludes 
to their proverbial felicity. Later writers, like 
Strabo, accept them (on the authority of Pindar, 
Simonides, etc.) as having at least a legendary 
existence. They were thought to be worshippers 
of Apollo, and especially to have sent maidens to 
Delos for the service of that god. Herodotus 
(iv. 36) says: ‘If Hyperboreans exist, then there 
must also be Hypemotians’ (who live as far to the 
south as the Hyperboreans live to the north), and 
seems sceptical as to the real existence of the 
people, though he narrates the legend of the 
maidens coming to Delos jiv. 33-35). Pindar (Pyth. 
X. 29-34) says that it is impossible for men to 
mount to heaven or reach by sea or land the 
Hyperboreans, ‘ with whom Perseus once feasted, 
as they were sacrificing asses to the god ’ (Apollo). 
He depicts them as a joyous, music-loving race, to 
whom disease and old age never came. 

The etymology of the name is not certain, hut 
bar is probably the same as Skr. gir, ‘ mountain ’ ; 
and hypor-borean may at first have meant (as 
Otto Schroeder thinks) * above the mountains ’ (in 
heaven) ; that is, it may have been an appeffation 
of celestials. But, from a comparison of similar 
myths, it seems more probable that, while ‘over 
the mountains ’ is the literal meaning of the word, 
the locality thus indicated had, as is usually under- 
stood, the sense ‘ across ’ rather than ‘ above ’ the 
mountains. Por the Hyperborean myth is not 
unique. It has a parallel in the Hindu fable of 
the ‘ Northern (uttara) Kurus,’ who live for ‘ 10,000 
and 1000’ years in a land of bliss beyond the 
northern mountains — a land of perpetual bloom, 
where the food is the ‘ milk of the milk-tree, re- 
sembling ambrosia’ (see art. Blest, Abode of the 
[Hindu]). These Hindu Hyperboreans also are ever 
free from illness. Megastbenes, in the 4th cent. 
B.C., made the Greeks acquainted with them {FSG 
ii. 424), and the parallel with the native Greek 
myth is noticed by Strabo (p. 711)- In Hindu 
tradition, Mount hleru is also supposed to he_ in 
the north, and is described as the abode of bliss. 
The Persians, too, had a form of the legend in the 
myth of Yima’s paradise (see art. Blest, Abode 
OF the [Persian]), a garden of delight having im- 
perishable food, where people live ‘ without age or 
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death,’ although this paradise seems to be com- 
bined out of various elements, and may origin- 
ally have referred to a happy realm of the blest 
hereafter. 

The tradition of a northern home, which suc- 
ceeding generations would conceive of as an 
abode of greater and greater felicity, is not in- 
compatible with the geographical origins of the 
Indo-Europeans, who entered Greece and India 
from a northern land ; and it is possible that the 
myth of the Hyperboreans has in it some germ of 
historical truth, especially as there is other evi- 
dence in the Vedic age of the northern origin of 
the people holding this tradition. The same myth, 
however, is found among some of the tribes of 
North America — of course, set in an appropriate 
frame ; and this fact has led to the more or less 
fanciful interpretation of the story as a tradition 
belonging to Ae whole human race, and commemo- 
rating descent from the arctic zone, the garden 
of Yima and Mount Meru being the North Pole. 
Such a hypothesis is too ill supported to meet with 
general approval, and much of the literary evidence 
adduced in its support is unconvincing. 
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E. Washbuiin Hopkins. 
HYPNOTISM. — Hypnotism is the name now 
generally given to the study of, and the practice_ of 
inducing, a peculiar abnormal state of mind which 
in some respects is allied to sleep (hence the name, 
from (hr»>05, ‘sleep’). The modem practice of 
hypnotism has been developed from the practice 
of ‘magnetic’ or sympathetic healing, which en- 
joyed a great vogue in Europe and especially in 
Paris in the latter half of the 18th cent., owing 
chiefly to the labours of F. A. Mesmer (whence the 
term ‘ mesmerism,’ still in popular use). Until the 
middle of the 19th cent, almost all practitioners of 
‘ mesmerism ’ followed Mesmer in attributing the 
effects they produced in their patients to the pas- 
sage from the operator to the patient of some subtle 
physical influence or fluid, generally called ‘ animal 
magnetism.’ The adoption by the mesmerists of 
this unverifiable conjecture largely accounts for, 
and to Some extent perhaps justifies, the extreme 
scepticism and hostility with which the arts of 
the mesmerists were regarded by the great bulk of 
the medical profession until almost the close of the 
19th century. 

To a French physician, Alexandre Bertrand, 
belongs the honour of having first pointed out 
{Traiti du somnambulisme, Paris, 1823) that the 
therapeutic and other effects attributed to ‘ animal 
magnetism ’ are (in so far us they are genuine, and 
not, as in the early days so many were, errors due 
to fraud or to malobservation) to be regarded as in 
the main produced through the mind of the patient 
working npon the organism, as effects of expecta- 
tion induced in the mind of the patient by sugges- 
tions given directly or indirectly by the operator, 
these effects being generally favoured and in- 
tensified by a peculiar mental and bodily condition 
of the patient induced by the mesmeric procedures. 
Bertrand’s great discovery remained, however, al- 
most unheeded by the medical world ; and twenty 
years later James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester 
(i^extrypnology, London, 1843), arrived indepen- 
dently at the same conclusions, and by his success- 
ful application of hypnotic measures in his practice 
secured for them, under the name of ‘ Braidism,’ 
a certain consideration oven in medical circles. 
But it was not until the wnth was discovered 


and published independently for the third time 
in 1884 by H. Bernheim, Professor of Medicine at 
Nancy, that it began to gain general acceptance 
in the scientific world and (under the name of 
‘hypnotism,’ which Braid had suggested) to be 
applied by medical men in all parts of Europe 
without serious risk of loss of their professional 
reputations. In the last decade of the 19th cent, 
it became generally recognized that hypnotism Avas 
a legitimate method of medical practice, extremely 
useful in many cases of nervous and fimctional 
disorder. 

When Bernheim published his work {De. la Sug- 
gestion, Paris, 1884), he took the view that tiie 
therapeutic effects he recorded Avere secured by 
creating in the mind of the patient the expectation 
of the disappearance of symptoms ; and the process 
of inducing such expectation, Avhich generally took 
the form of confident affirmation on the part of the 
physician, he called ‘ suggestion.’ He recognized 
that such ‘ suggestions ’ operate more poAverf ully if 
the patient to Avhom they are directed is first 
brought into a drowsy or half-sleeping state. But 
he did not recognize that this state, so favourable 
to the operation of suggestion, difiers essentially 
from a normal state of droAvsiness. On the other 


hand, Charcot, the celebrated physician Avho ex- 
tensively applied the hypnotic methods in the 
Salpfetriere Hospital at Paris (in the eighties), 
taught that the hypnotic state is a peculiar and 
abnormal condition Avhich can be induced only in 
persons suffering from certain nervous deficiencies. 
These tAvo views of the hypnotic state Avere opposed 
to one another in a lively controversy prolonged 
through many years. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the truth is to be found by adopting the 
middle way. Hypnosis (as the hypnotic state is 
now generally called) is a peculiar state of mind, 
inA'olving some abnormal condition of the nervous 
system, as Charcot maintained ; but this condition 
is one Avhich can be temporarily induced by a 
skilful hypnotist in the great majority of normal 
and perfectly healthy persons. The most constant, 
perhaps the only constant, feature or symptom of 
hypnosis is the increased suggestibility of the 
subject ; for, altbough in most cases, especially in 
cases of deep hypnosis, the subject presents the 
appearance of droAvsy passivity or even profound 
sleep, this is not always the case ; and in this 
respect much depends upon the methods used for 
the induction of hypnosis and the general handling 
of the case by the operator. 

In a typical condition of hypnosis of moderate 
depth, the subject appears completely plastic in 
the hands of the operator. He remains unre- 
sponsive to, and apparently unaffected by, all 
persons and things of his environment, except the 
operator and those things or persons to Avhich the 
latter may direct his attention. But, in relation 
to the operator, his mind and senses seem to be 
peculiarly alert and responsive ; and he obeys im- 
plicitly the slightest indications of the operator’s 
Avishes or expectations. This responsive obedience, 
hoAvever, Avhich is the essence of the abnormal 


‘suggestibility ’ of the subject, is not a voluntary 
obedience ; it differs from the most abject voluntary 
obedience in tAvo important respects. First, the 
hypnotized subject may, and sometimes does, exert 
his Avill to resist the suggestions of the operator ; 
and, though such exertion may be attended AA-itb 
more or less success according to the depth of the 
hypnosis, the degree of training of tire subject, and 
tide extent of the personal influence established 
by the operator, the measure of its success is 
very much less than in the normal condition, or 
the effort required for success is much greater. 
Secondly, the subject’s obedience to, or acceptance 
of, suggestions is much more complete, unhesitat- 
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ing, and uncritical, than in the normal state. He 
accepts with conviction suggestions so improbable 
and against all common experience that in his 
normal state he could not accept them or believe 
in them even though he should endeavour to do so. 
For example, he may be told that he cannot lift 
his hand from his Icnee, and forthwith he finds 
himself unable to perform this simple action. And 
in a similar way he may be prevented from per- 
forming any other movement or be made to execute 
any ‘ suggested ’ movement. In such cases it seems 
that the essential condition of the effectiveness of 
the ‘ suggestion ’ is that the notion suggested to 
the subject shall be accepted by him with complete 
conviction, and shall prevail firmly in his mind 
without being subjected to the criticism or opposi- 
tion of other notions. There is good reason to 
believe that, if any person in a normal condition 
could be induced to accept any such suggestion 
with complete conviction, the notion thus estab- 
lished in his mind would be just as effective in 
controlling his movements as is the suggestion 
made during hypnosis ; for we occasionally observe 
instances of such control of movement by an idea 
suggested under peculiarly favourable conditions 
to a person in a normal state. And not only 
control of bodily movement, but many others of the 

E henomena of hypnotism, notably the induction of 
allucinations and delusions of all sorts, and the 
abnormally increased influence of the mind over 
organic functions such as sleep, the action of the 
bowels, and the circulation of the blood, may 
plausibly be brought under the same type of 
explanation. 

According, then, to one view widely prevalent 
among the more orthodox psychologists and prac- 
titioners of hypnotism, hypnosis is essentially a 
condition in which the suggestibility (the tendency 
to_ accept any proposition imparted) normal to all 
minds is temporarily increased owing to some 
peculiar condition of the patient’s brain induced by 
the process of hypnotizing him ; and this condition 
of tne brain is held to be one of ‘ relative dissocia- 
tion,’ i.e. one in which the interplay of the systems 
of neurons (the anatomical elements of which the 
brain is composed) is rendered less free and lively 
than it normally is, so that, any one system being 
excited, it works out its efl'eots in an untrammeUea 
and thorough manner. 

But there is a class of hypnotic phenomena which 
does not easily lend itself to interpretation of this 
simple type ; in various ways the subject’s behav- 
iour may seem to express two independent but 
simultaneous streams of mental activity, and this 
peculiar condition seems in many cases to be pro- 
longed beyond the period of hypnosis into the 
fully waking state. It is, in fact, in the influence 
of commands or suggestions given during hypnosis, 
bub designed to take effect after the termination 
of that period (post-hypnotic suggestions), that the 
dual stream of mental activity is most clearly 
revealed. For the waking subject may be quite 
unable to recall to consciousness any incident of 
the period of hypnosis or the nature of any sugges- 
tions made to him during that period, and yet he 
may carry out such suggestions with minute ac- 
curacy ; and these post-hypnotic suggestions thus 
carried out by the wahing suoject, without conscious 
recollection of the instructions given, may be such 
that their execution implies complex intellectual 
activities. For example, the subject may be in- 
structed to perform some simple action after the 
lapse of a given number of minutes ; and in some 
cases the number of minutes so named may be 
so large that the accurate determination of the 
appointed moment may necessitate either con- 
tinuous counting of the passage of the minutes 
throughout hours, days, or even weeks, or the 


carrying out of complicated arithmetical operations 
which seem to be beyond the normal powers of the 
subject. Such post-hypnotic executions of siiggeg. 
tions are typical of a large class of phenomena 
which seem to render necessary the notion of 
subconscious or co-conscious mental activity. 

Some of the exponents of the hypothesis of 
neural dissociation attempt to apply it to the 
explanation of the facts of this order also. Others, 
notably Pierre Janet, attempt a rather different 
line of explanation. They argue that, while truly 
productive mental process is always fully conscious 
and involves the activity of a centre of synthetic 
mental energy, the subconscious processes are 
always of the nature of semi-mechanical or auto- 
matic repetitions of processes previously achieved 
by true mental activity. 

To many students of hypnotism it seems that 
both these attempts at explanation are wholly 
inadequate. It may be admitted that neural dis- 
sociation of various degrees is characteristic of the 
hypnotic state, while yet it is recognized that this 
hypothesis affords but a partial interpretation of 
a part of the facts. By those who take this view 
it IS urged that, according to both these theories, 
hypnotic and subconscious mental processes must 
be of a relatively low grade of efficiency (and many 
' of them, no doubt, answer to this description) ; yet 
in some cases, it is pointed out, they far surpass in 
intellectual level or in range of control over bodily 
functions the normal mental processes of the sub- 
ject; and it is insisted that these features of hyp- 
notic process must be considered in relation to a 
wealth of facts which have been recorded in the 
course of modern studies of hysteria, spontaneous 
trance, mediumship, genius, religious conversion 
and ecstasy, and other unusual mental states and 
processes in which the bounds of normal mental 
activity seem to be transcended. 

When hypnosis is thus regarded in relation to 
the larger field of manifestations of obscure but 
wide-ranging powers of the mind, hypnotism ap- 
pears as a means of experimental investigation 
capable of greatly extending and deepening our 
conception of human personality ; and it is from 
this point of view that many of the most effective 
students have pursued it, and that many interesting 
speculations have been made for the purpose of 
rendering the facts in some degree intelligible. 
Such speculations are, in the main, of two types. 
On the one hand, the psychical constitution of man 
is regarded as indefinitely richer and more complex 
than is revealed by the course of our normal 
mental life, as comprising potentialities pr faculties 
which normally find no expression owing _ to the 
limitations imposed by our bodily organization, 
and which find only partial and very incomplete 
expression in the super-normal phenomena of the 
abnormal states of which hypnosis is the experi- 
mental type. Of speculations of this group, the 
conception of the ‘ subliminal self’ put fonvard by 
F. W. H. Myers {Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death, London, 1903) is the boldest 
and most elaborated. 

Speculations of the other type (bestrepresented by 
William James in A Pluralistic Universe, London, 
1909, and other -writings) attempt to account lor 
the super-normal phenomena by conceiving human 
indi-viduality as relative only and as conditioned by 
the nature of the bodily organization. Each 
human mind or personality is conceived as bat a 
fragmentary and temporary expression of some 
larger psychical whole ; and it is sought to explain 
the super-normal phenomena by assuming that they 
are rendered possible by some temporary relaxation 
or breaking down of the conditions by which the 
isolation of the individual mind is commonly main- 
tained, so that for the time being it may share in 
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the larger life of the whole, of which it is in reality 
a part, and may draw psychical or spiritual ener<nr 
from the common store more freely than is possible 
in normal conditions. 

That some such far-reaching hypothesis would 
be needed for the explanation of the facts is indis- 
putable, if any large part of the mass of super- 
normal phenomena reported by careful and credible 
observers should be finally established — telepathy, 
clairvoyance, expression of knowledge possessed 
only by deceased persons, and so forth. Those 
who attempt to explain all the facts of hypnosis 
in terms of the hypothesis of the division or dis- 
sociation of the normal mind generally ignore or 
repudiate the alleged super-normal phenomena as 
the products of fraud or error. The decision as to 
the type of theory which must eventually gain 
general acceptance for the explanation of hypnosis 
thus depends upon disputed questions of fact in 
that obscure and difficult province of investigation 
in which the Society for Psychical Research has 
now for a generation been actively engaged. 

tiiTERATURE. — J. M. Bramwell, Bypnotitm : its History, Prac- 
tice, and Theory, London, 1903; C. L. Tuckey, Treatment hy 
Hypnotism and Sugyestion^, do. 1913; A. Moll, Her Hypno- 
tismus, Berlin, 18S9 (Enp. tr., London, 1901) ; art. ‘ Il 3 f>notism,’ 
in EBrU ; several nrtt. in Proc. oj Soe. for Psychical Itesearch, 
especially those hy E. Gurney, in vols. i.-v. 

W. McDougall. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, — In the literature and 
practice of medicine, hypochondria is regarded as 
one of the many forms of mental afiection embraced 
under the term ‘ melancholia.’ Any uneasiness or 
disease of the regions on either side of the abdomen 
beneath the cartilages of the false ribs, of the hypo- 
chondriacal regions in short, was, from the earliest 
times, associated ivith tho.se feelings of profound 
depression and sense of ill-being which constitute 
the basis of the afiection. This is well illustrated 
in the old Folio frontispiece of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Hypochondriacus is depicted 
leaning on his arm : 

‘ Winde in his side doth him much harm 
And troubles him full sore, God knows. 

Much pain he hath and many woes.' 

Underlying all signs of hypochondria are func- 
tional disorders, less frequently organic disease, of 
any portion of the intestinal tract from the stomach 
downward or of the larger secretory glands in 
the abdomen, especially the liver and the sexual 
organs, or a combination of these conditions. Con- 
sequent on der.anged chemical processes initiated hy 
the abnormal functioning of the abdominal organs 
and the absorption of poisonous products thus 
elaborated into the blood system, all parts of the 
body may be functionally disturbed, and more par- 
ticularly those organs and tissues which are predis- 
posed. There is a consensus of opinion that hypo- 
chondria is induced by poisons arising from the 
deranged chemical processes above mentioned 
(metabolic origin) ; but recent researches suggest 
that the virus in the blood may be due to the pre- 
sence of micro-organisms, which find a footing in 
the disordered walls of the intestinal tract ; cases 
of hypochondria have been recorded in which the 
mental allection has disappeared with the elimina- 
tion of such organisms under appropriate treatment 
(microbic origin). 

Sense impressions received by way of the several 
intestinal and abdominal organs do not intrude on 
the mind in healthy states save ns vague, and 
not clearly distinguishable, pleasur.able emotions. 
^^^lere disordered or diseased functioning occurs, 
the affective or emotional elements of mind are of a 
more or less painful nature. Further, where there 
is an insane or neurotic inheritance, such ns is com- 
monlj' found in hj'pochondrin, varied manifesta- 
tions of this malady .are excited by worry, shock, 
or mental stress ana strain of any kind. 

Hypochondria is more prevalent in men than in 


women, and is usually met with in middle age ; it 
is rarely seen in persons under thirty. It is pre- 
ceded, as a rule, by dyspeptic and ansemic condi- 
tions, is insidious in its origin, and develops slowly. 
The attack may he slight, and take the form of 
mild depression. In such circumstances it does 
not interfere with one’s occupation, and ends in 
recovery after a few weeks or months of proper 
attention. In many cases, especially where there 
is a hereditary taint, the disease develops and 
may pass the limits of sanity. Here the disturbed 
general sensations already referred to force them- 
selves on the attention, gradually arrest it, and 
occupy the whole mental domain. The affected 
person becomes fearful and anxious. There is 
marked mental inhibition and particularly of will 
power. The sensations perceived are much ex- 
aggerated ; thus excessively painful spots are 
pointed out, shooting pains are complained of, and 
loud lamentations are made of loss of power or 
want of sensation in various parts of the body. 
The trouble grows worse until the hypochondriac 
thinks of nothing but his manj' ailments, and 
believes he is the subject of some frightful malady. 
He seeks relief in all sorts of remedies, and consults 
all kinds of persons in the hope of finding help. 
He is constantly searching his excretions for signs 
of serious disease; he reads medical and quack 
literature in order to diagnose his condition. Any 
niUd disorder he has, or change in his appearance, 
is magnified into a grave malady ; spots on his skin 
are signs of syphilis ; vague pains and throbbing 
in the head tell him that his brain is dissolving or 
breaking up. He points to well nourished limbs 
and says they are wasted or dead. He believes he 
is the source of infectious disease, and recounts 
all his ailments in endless variety. The sensations 
arising from the disordered or diseased organs of 
the body are falsely interpreted, and are, therefore, 
to be classed as illusions. These illusions consti- 
tute prominent symptoms of hypochondria, and 
the most striking examples of the serious effects of 
illusion are seen in this connexion. The misinter- 
pretations thus referred to pass insensibly into 
false conceptions and judgments. Hallucinations, 
i.e. the experience of sensations, when the terminal 
sensory organs are not excited, are not common. 
When they do occur, they are generally auditory 
and incidental (see, further, art. Hallucination). 

A lady known to the writer, when labouring under hiTiochon- 
dria in nn advanced stage, believed that an egg, which she had 
partaken of, had developed into a chicken. She heard the chirp 
of tliis chidten for some days coming from the region of the epi- 
gastrium. As the chicken grew the chirp was no longer heard, 
and the beliefs changed into ideas based on the illusion that a 
fowl was located somewhere in the intestine, and that, whenever 
food was taken, this bird picked it up. The sensations of the act 
of picking were graphically described. The gnawing pains of an 
ulcer, subsequently discovered in this patient, accounted for the 
sensations and the beliefs experienced, as they disappeared with 
the surgical treatment of the ulcer. 

The mental pain felt by the hypochondriac is 
more apparent than real. He may look the picture 
of grief when detailing his distresses, bat, unlike 
the true melancholic, he can for the moment be 
diverted from his troubles to talk rationally and 
act brightly. Defective will power and loss of 
memory are associated with hypochondria. The 
memory defect is due to the concentration of the 
mind on the bodily troubles. All other thoughts 
for the time are excluded, and so the experience of 
recent events not obtruding on his limited mental 
outlook is lost. 

Hypochondria is not easily confused with other 
mental affections. Though it differs in degree only 
from true melancholia, which is more concerned 
with morbid thoughts than morbid sensations, 
there are obvious differences : the hj'pochondriac 
is restless, always seeking for sympathy and the 
ear of one to whom he may detail his sorrows ; the 
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melancholic generally keeps to one place and one 
attitude, and does not dwell on his mental state 
unless under pressure. The frequency of suicidal 
attempts, which are generally openly made, is vo 
be e.xplained by the desire of the hypochondriacal 
to elicit sympathy and not from any impulse to 
self-destruction, though it has to be noted that 
in a few cases such attempts may be accidentally 
successful. The suicidal attempts of the melan- 
cholic are generally deliberate and secretive. 

The condition known as ‘psychasthenia’ has 
been confounded with hypochondria. In this dis- 
ease, there are irrepressible thoughts, fears, and 
impulses, and an absence of those morbid sensations 
winch are the central theme of hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal symptoms not infrequently arise 
in the course of many forms of mental disease; 
they are generally of a temporary nature, and due 
to the same causes as are at the basis of the real 
affection. 

With appropriate treatment, hypochondria is 
eminently recoverable. The main lines of treat- 
ment are rest, alteratives, tonics, milk and farinace- 
ous foods, and, above all, cheerful surroundings 
and skilful nursing. 

Literature. — D. Hack Tuke, art. ‘ Hypochondria,’ in 
0 / Pyschol. Medicine, London, 1892 ; chapters in the many 
works on Mental Disease, such as T. Clouston’s Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Diseases*, do. 1898, Hygiene of Mind, do. '906, and 
Ifnsoundness of Mind, do. 1911 ; H. J. Berkley, Mental 
Diseases, do. 1900; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Dis- 
orders, do. 1903 ; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical Psychiatry, 
do. 1906 ; A. Church and F. Peterson, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases^, New York, 190.6; Eugenio Tanzi, Mental Diseases, 
Eng. tr., London, 1909 ; Ernesto Lugaro, Modem Problems in 
Psychiatry, Eng. tr., Manchester, 1909. 

Hamilton Mare. 

HYPOCRISY. — Primitive man was so much a 
member of the society to which he belonged that 
he was unable to conceive of any existence apart 
from it. It was all-important to him that there 
should be a body w’itli power to regulate his habits. 
Wliat he w’anted rno.-^t urgently was to be disci- 
plined, and early society undertook this task with 
a ivill. What he got was a comprehensive rule 
binding men together, making their conduct in 
similar matters the same, moulding them, as it 
were, into a common pattern. The rules evolved 
covered the wdiole field of life as completely as a 
modern bureaucrat could desire. There was no 
room left for individuality, for conduct in every 
respect must conform to the common type. Primi- 
tive man, too, was most anxious to comply per- 
fectly with the rules laid down for him ; he was 
afraid of the wrath of the gods incurred by any 
departure from them. The element of fear bulked 
largely among the motives controlling his life. 
Like ourselves, from this point of view, he hated 
trouble, and chose— though he w-as barely conscious 
that he made a choice — the line of least resistance. 
In tropical Africa the country is covered by a net- 
Avork of narrow footpaths, made by the natives. 
These paths seldom run straight, and their flexu- 
ositics w'itness to small obstacles, liere a stone 
and there a slirub, Avhich the feet of those rvho 
first marked the path avoided. To-day one may 
perceive no obstacle. The prairie w'hich the path 
crosses may be smooth and open, yet every travel- 
ler follows the Avindings, because it is less trouble 
to keep one’s feet in the path already marked than 
it is to take a more direct route for oneself. The 
latter process requires thought and attention ; the 
foraier does not. Primitive man instinctively felt 
this, and discouraged all independence of judgment. 
He Avas most desirous of creating Avhat Bagehot 
called ‘ a cake of custom ’ to bind all his actions 
into a Avhole that Avould commend itself to his 
community. _ Consequently, hypocrisy AA-as an idea 
outside Iris line of action, ifor he AA-anted to con- 
form. 


This intense eagerness to conform can easily be 
seen in such arrested civilizations as those of the 
East. The hardening of the cake of custom be- 
came too much for India, and men Avere so stereo- 
typed by this hardening that they Avere unable to 
break through it. There is a tendency in de- 
scendants to differ from their progenitor, but the 
Indian discouraged variation from the original 
type. Among successful peoples the differers dis- 
sembled at first, until they became strong enough 
to soften the cake of custom, though tliey pre- 
tended to themselves that they md changed 
nothing. 

This course, hoAvever, Avas the exception, not the 
rule ; for the propensity of man to imitate Avhat is 
before him is one of the strongest parts of his 
nature. In early times it was a case of ‘that 
AA'hich hath been is that which shall be ; and that 
AA'hich hath been done is that Avhich shall be done : 
and there is no neAV thing under the sun ’ (Ec 1®). 
This extreme propensity to imitation forms one 
great reason of the amazing sameness Avhich every 
observer notices among savage nations. No bar- 
barian can bear to see one of his nation deviate 
from the old barbarous customs and usages of his 
tribe. All the tribe Avould inevitably expect a 
punishment from the gods if any one of them re- 
frained from Avhat Avas old or began Avliat Avas 
new (of., further, art. Custom). Comparative 
sociology at once reveals a substantial uniformity 
of genesis. The habitual existence of chieftain- 
ship, the establishment of chiefly authority by 
Avar, the rise everyAvhere of the medicine-man and 
the priest — tliese are evident in all early organiza- 
tions. It is true the old order changes — leaving 
some room for dissemblers — ^yielding place to the 
ncAV, but the new does not Avholly consist of posi- 
tive additions to the old ; much of it is merely the 
old very slightly modified, very slightly displaced, 
and very superficially re-combined. ‘ If you want,’ 
remarked SAvift, ‘ to gain the reputation of a 
sensible man, you should be of the ojjinion of the 
person Avith Avhom for the time being you are 
conversing.’ It is obAUous, then, that all prinii- 
tiA'e men Avere profoundly sensible. When Lord 
Melbourne declared that he Avould adhere to the 
Church of England because it Avas the religion of 
his fathers, he Avas acting upon one of the most 
deeply rooted maxims of his ancestors. 

Conduct in the olden days Avas never individual- 
istic ; it Avas ahvays corporative. To early man 
all his acts were tribal, for all the acts of tlie tribe 
involved him in their consequences. Hypocrisy to 
him Avas abhorrent, for he could not bear any 
divergence from the observed ritual. When the 
street statues of Hermes were mutilated, all the 
Athenians felt afraid ; they thought that they 
Avould be ruined because one of their corporate 
body had mutilated the image of a god. The mind 
of the citizen had been so permeated by the ideas 
of the day that they Avere part and parcel of im 
mental furniture. His brain, not merely his 
actions, AA’as so cut and marked as to conform to 
the orthodox type. His habits, his superstitions, 
and his prejudices Avere absolutely those of his 
felloAA'-tribesmen. In the Fiji Islands, for example, 
a chief Avas one day going over a mountain path 
folloAA'ed by many of his people, Avhen he happened 
to stumble and fall. All his folloAvers, save one, 
also stumbled and fell. Immediately they beat 
the defaulter, asking him whether he considered 
himself better than the chief. 

The Greeks and the Romans possessed the seed 
of adaptiveness, and were, therefore, able to free 
themselves from the cake of custom. This freedom, 
lioAveA’er, made possible the existence of the hypo- 
crite, and jEsehylus (Agam. 788 ff.) analyzes the 
traits in his character : 
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iro\Aol 5e ^poTwv rb boKeiv cTi'at 
nporiovai SCktiv irapapayref, 

Tto bvuTTjjayoOn’t 6* CTioTcvdx*^^ 

TTtt^ T4S €T 0 i/i 05 ’ SiJyjna 5e AutH]? 
ovScv i<f>* ^rrap Trpoortici'etTaf 
icol ^tryxo-tpovcriv ofioiOTrpeTrer? 
dyeAacrra Trpd<rwira ^ta^d/iet'ot. 

ooTt? b* aYttSof Trpo^aToyt'(ifxoiy$ 

ovK <<m XaOeiy ofifiara (fxorhtt 
TO. BoKovyr' ev^povos «k Stavota^ 
vSapet catveiv^tAdrrjTt. 

The Hiad (ix. 312 f.) speaks even more plainly : 

«X^P^5 y®P Ketvoff b^w5 *Aifioo TrvXTja'iv,^^ 

os X* c^’^po^' KeuPu €1*1 ^pecrfv, dXXo Se ettiTj. 

With this passage may be compared Od. xviii. 
282 f., and Theognis, £legr. 87, So_ far has the 
Greek travelled from the old conception that Plato 
lays down in the Repxihlic (iii. 394) that our guard- 
ians ought not to be imitators, and that the 
productions of the imitative arts are bastard and 
illegitimate (x. 603 ff., Laws, xi. 915 f.). 

During the last two centuries of the Roman Re- 
public the presence of superstition and scepticism 
IS very noticeable. With the unreality of Roman 
literature was combined the unreality of education. 
The teacher often selected questions of casuistry 
for discussion by the pupil. Such discussions in- 
evitably developed the tendency of the age to 
atfectation and lack of realitT. To this Lucian 
and Seneca, Statius aud Velleius bear witness. 
In the pages of the first writer we meet the sham 
philosopher, sneaking loudly of virtue while his 
cloak covers all the vices of dog and ape. Cicero 
{de Nat. Dear. ii. 28. 70, iii. 17. 43, ae Div. i. 3. 
6), Seneca (frag. 39), Panietius, Polybius (vi. 56), 
Quintus Scievola, and Varro (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
vi. 4) regarded religion as the device of statesmen 
to control the masses by mystery and terror. It 
had become impossible for these men to believe in 
the old faith, yet the people had to continue to 
take part in a gross materialistic worship. Accord- 
ing to Gibbon, all religions were regarded by the 
people as equally true, by the ^lilosopher as 
equally false, and by the statesman as equally use- 
ful. Cicero quotes a dictum of a Pontifex Maximus 
that there was one religion of the poet, another of 
tile philosopher, aud another of the statesman. 

Stoicism maintained the idea of a ‘ double truth’ 
— one truth for the intellectual classes and one for 
the common people, the climax being reached in 
the phrase, ‘It is expedient for the state to be 
deceived in matters of religion ’ (ex^erfii igitur falli 
in religione civitatcm). Thinkers in the community 
adopted this attitude towards religion in the last 
cent. B.C. It is too much to say tliat they were 
hypocrites, but the outcome of their thought was 
hypocritical. Sulla used religion for State pur- 
poses, and with him it became merely another 
department of political activity. In Cicero’s time 
old women had ceased to tremble at the fables 
about tlie infernal regions {de Nat. Dear. ii. 2-5). 
Even boys, according to Juvenal, disbelieved in the 
world of spirits (ScU. ii. 149-152). Cicero was an 
augur, yet he quotes with approval Cato’s saying 
that he wondered how one augur could meet 
another without laughing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the people still retained their faith in the old 
gods, which the educated had lost. The latter, in 
spite of their disbelief, attended carefully to the 
details of ritual. In their ease creed and practice 
were utterly divorced, and the effects of this 
divorce on the moral character can easily be imag- 
ined. In commenting upon the life of Seneca, 
Macaulay remarks : 

‘The busincsa of n philosopher was to declaim in pnuse of 
poverty with two milllona sterling out at usury ; to meditate 
epigrammatic conceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens 
which moved the envy of sovereigns ; to rant about liberty, 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a 
tyrant ; to celebrate the d'-fino beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which had just before written a defence of the murder of a 
mother by a son ’ {Essays, pop. ed., Ixmdon, 1870, p. S93). 


Just as many a sturdy beggar in the Middle 
Ages donned the cowl of a begging friar, many an 
idle vagabond and profligate called himself a Stoic, 
and brought discredit upon the name. (See Taci- 
tus, Ann. xvi. 32, for Egnatius, a hypocrite of this 
order ; A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1866, 
i. 281 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Ep. to Philippians^, London, 
1878, p. 284, note 5.) 

The latter-day philosophies of Greece proved to 
the Roman that the foundations of his religion 
were baseless, yet its existence was indispensable 
for the preservation of the State. This conflict 
between private belief and public conduct can be 
seen, for example, in Ennius. He wrote treatises, 
embodying advanced sceptical doctrines, and he 
also wrote patriotic poems in whicli the whole cycle 
of Roman gods was exhibited and most reverently 
treated. From Augustine’s de Civ. Dei (iv. 27) we 
learn that Quintus Scmvola develops the ‘ double 
truth’ of Ennius into the familiar triple one — the 
religion of poets, of philosophers, and of statesmen. 
The writing of Scfevola and Varro came too late, 
for Sulla’s control of religion by the State had 
killed it. 

Contemporary with the classical possessors of 
‘double truth ’ and ‘ triple truth ’ were tlie Pharisees, 
the people often taken as typical hypocrites. Their 
hypocrisy was a consequence of their past history, 
for, in the catastrophe of the Exile, Ezra perceived 
the danger of associating with the neighbouring 
peoples. The policy of splendid isolation was that 
best fitted to save Israel : it must ‘ observe to do 
all that is written in this book of the Torah,’ that 
is, what is contained in the five books of Moses. 
The importance of the Torah forms the central 
point in the outstanding reformation of Ezra. 
Henceforward the Jew felt, as he had never felt 
before, that he had a guide laying down a detailed 
code of conduct ; it was an honest attempt to guard 
the religious life of the family from the corruption 
of intercourse with strangers. The strict Jew 
became the Pharisee, ‘the separate one.’ As his 
strictness increased, he explored the Torah more 
thoroughly, and came to see that by analogy its 
precepts applied to cases not originally contem- 
plated. The Scribes, the SCphertsn, interpreted 
the Divine teaching so widely that many traditions 
came into being j the JtespoTisa Pnidentivm, the 
‘ answers of the learned in law,’ furnishes a p.arallel 
case from Roman law. The SOpherim worked out 
rules applying to particular cases, much after the 
fashion of the Jesuits. Their system inculcated 
deliberation in judgment, which is the key to the 
casuistry of the Talmud. Moreover, the Scribe 
and the Jesuit equallj' urged that this deliberation 
proceeded from the desire to do justice to every 
possible aspect of the question at issue. 

Under the princes of the Maccabman house there 
was a steady tendency towards a stricter enforce- 
ment of the Torah. The Pharisees (Phdlshtvi, 
‘separated’) frowned upon the worldliness of the 
rest of the nation, and formed themselves into 
distinct societies pledged to observe certain rules 
in the matter of meat, drink, and clothing, accord- 
ing as the Torah or traditions derived from it 
allowed or forbade these points. The rules of right 
conduct, the Hdlakhah, increased so much in scope 
that they practically covered all the actions of a 
man’s life. It is plain that the Hftlakhdth imposed 
upon the many what only the few could obey, and 
the result was hypocrisy, and formalism became 
prevalent. The tithing of mint, anise, and cummin 
was performed, while the motive of these actions 
was not sufficiently scrutinized. Jesus, then, was 
obliged to ^eak plainly in the long speech con- 
tained in Mt 28, when He said : ‘ Woe unto yon, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! ’ In their case 
the letter had killed the spirit. They had played 
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a noble part in Jewish life, but their hypocrisy (of. 
the seven classes of Pharisees, of whom five are 
h^ocritical or foolish, Sotah 22b) had destroyed 
their usefulness. They had been truly patriotic, 
truly scrupulous, but their social ritual forced 
them to become unscrupulous. It is the degenera- 
tion of the best which makes the worst, and the 
sincere observer of the Torah in the days of Ezra 
left for his successors in the days of Christ the 
most insincere of men. 

Most men want their lives regulated for them, 
and what the Sdpherim had done before the Chris- 
tian era the Christian Church undertook to carry 
on. Cases of conscience had rules formulated for 
them, and in the writings of Thomas Aquinas we 
find an elaborate code of morality. In the Suvima 
Theologica, ii. 2, the question of liypocrisy receives 
careful treatment. 

Qu. cxi. art. i. asks, ‘Is all simulation sinful?* Simulation, 
we learn, is properly a lie enacted in certain signs, consisting of 
outward actions ; and it makes no difference whether one iies 
in word or in action. Hence, as all lying is sinful, so also is all 
dissimulation. As one lies in word when he signifies that which 
is not, but not when he is silent over what is— which is some- 
times lawful ; so it is simulation when b}' outward signs, consist- 
ing of action or things, any one signifies that which is not, but 
not when one omits to signify that which is ; hence without 
any simulation a person may conceal his own sin. 

Art. il. : ‘Is hypocrisy the same as dissimulation f ' Augustine 
says : ‘ As actors (hypocritce, inoKpiraC) pretend to other 
characters than their own, and act the part of that which they 
are not ; so in the churches and in all human life, whoever 
svishes to seem what he is not, is a hypocrite or actor ; for he 
retends to be just without rendering himself such.' So, then, 
ypocrisy is simulation, not, however, any and every simulation, 
but only that by which a person pretends to a character not 
his own, as when a sinner pretends to the character of a fust 
man. The habit or garment of holiness, religious or clerical, 
signifies a state wherein one is bound to works of perfection. 
And, therefore, when one takes the holy habit intending to 
betake himself to a state of perfection, if afterwards he fails by 
weakness, he is not a pretender or hypocrite, because he is not 
bound to declare his sm by laying the holy habit aside. But if 
he were to take the holy habit in order to figure as a just man, 
he would be a hj-pocrite and pretender. 

Art. iv. : ‘Is hypocrisy a mortal sin?* There are two things 
in hjiioorisy, the want of holiness and the state of possessing 
it. If, therefore, by a hypocrite we are to understand one 
whose intention is carried to both these points, so tliat he cares 
not to have holiness but only to appear holy— as the word is 
usually taken in Holy Scripture — in that understanding it is 
clearly a mortal sin ; for no one is totally deprived of holiness 
otherwise than by mortal sin. But if by a hypocrite is meant 
one who intends to counterfeit the holiness which mortal sin 
makes him fail short of, then though he is in mortal sin, still 
the mere prudence on his part is not always a mortal sin, but 
is sometimes only venial. To tell when it is venial and when 
mortal, we must observe the end in view. If that end be 
inconsistent with the love of Qod and of one's neighbour, it will 
be a mortal sin, as when one pretends to holiness in order to 
dissemble false doctrine, or to gain some ecclesiastical dignity 
of which he is unworthy, or any other temporal goods, placing 
his last end in them. But if the end intended be not inconsistent 
with charity, it will be a venial sin, as when one finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in the mere assumption of a character that does 
not belong to him : of such a one it is said that ‘there is more 
vanity than malice in him.' 

This analysis is noteworthy because it is the 
presentation that dominated niedimval life, and in 
the Summa Theologica Latin Christianity received 
a definitive form, covering all the transactions of 
life. The separation between law and custom, 
thought and action, lies at the very root of all 
forms of hypocrisy, and literature bears witness to 
this divorce of creed and life. 

The poem /’lers ffic floitman exposes the corruption of the 
times, wliile Chaucer's Canterbury Tales does not overlook the 
ecclesiastical courts. In The Scourge of Villanie, klnrston 
analyzes the most offensive forms of the hypocrisy of the 
sensualist. The Ileformers devote much attention to this 
particular vice. Bradford describes n hypocritio.al profession 
of the Gospel {Sermons, Cambridge, IStS, p. 430 f.). Itidlej’ 
shows that hypocrisy is a double evil (Il'oris, do. 1S41, p. CO). 
Becon points out its prevalence {Early Writings, do. 1^3, p. 
40), analyzes it {Prayers, do. IS44, p. CIO ; cf. Bullinger, Decades, 
V. (do. IS.'iS) H f.), exposes the dislike of God’s word {Catechism, 
do. lSf4, p. 4CS), the liability to ball away in time of persecution 
{Prayers, 203), and the vainglory of its pr.ayer (A'lirfg Writings, 
130). Bullinger compares hypocrites to chaff and rotten 
members {Decades, v. 12-13). Latimer emphasizes the diflicultv 
in knowing them {Remains, Cambridge, 1845, p. 62), dwells oh 
their salutation and conduct {Sermot\s, do. 1844, p. 280) and 
their desire to sell their works, their ‘opera supererogationis’ 


(lb. 482 ; Remains, 200). John Woolton notes their observance of 
rites and ceremonies {The Christian Manual, Cambridge 1851 
p. 45). William Tindale observes that they extol their own 
works above the law of God {Expositions, do. 1849, p. 127) 
notes their alms, prayers, and fastings {ib. 78), their desire to lie 
praised of men {Doctrinal Treatises, do. 1848, p. 73), their 
outward abstention from sin {ib. SO), their impurity in heart 
(Expositions, 2fi, Doctrinal Treatises, 496), their faith {Exposi- 
tions, 11, 130), their judgment of others {tb, 112), that they have 
the world on their side {Doctrinal Treatises, 133), that they 
must be rebuked {Expositions, 44), and their wisdom must be 
turned to foolishness {Doctrinal Treatises, 134). 

A perusal of the works of the Eeformers proves 
hotv conscious they were of the relaxation of moral 
discipline in the 16th century. Moreover, when 
persecution overawes, it transforms a man into a 
hypocrite. The weak bent to the intolerant policy 
of the time by the use of the weapons of intrigue 
and falsehood, and both then and ever since escape 
has frequently been sought from censure — whether 
ecclesiastical or social — by a feigned compliance 
wJiicli is the mark of hypocrisy. 

Literature. — J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisationi, 
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London, i912 ; F. Weber, System der altsynag. paldst. Theologie, 
Leipzig, ISSO; J. Wellhausen, Pbarisaer und Sadducaer, 
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HYSTERIA.— Hysteria {iaripa, ‘the womb’) 
is a psychical, or at any rate a functional, nervous 
disease, which is so much more frequent in women 
that its consideration as regards the male sex may 
for the present be omitted. The chief clinical 
feature of the disease, which, however, is not 
manifested by the majority of the subjects of the 
affection, is the hysterical fit ; the other symptoms 
are either preliminary or subsequent to the fit, or 
they occur as isolated symptoms with a tendency 
to culminate in the fit. The fit may succeed a 
period of great excitement, or it may come on 
spontaneously, hut it never occurs suddenly, as is 
tne case in epilepsy ; and it usually takes place 
when other people are present. Consciousness is 
never entirely lost, as may be ascertained by 
touching the coniimctivse, when a protective spasm 
of tile eyelids will at once occur. The eyeballs are 
always turned up, so that the pupils are concealed 
under the upper eyelids. The hands are clenched, 
and the thumbs inverted. There is usually clonic 
spasm of the muscles, and the patient struggles 
and throws herself about. She may moan or cry 
and breathe stertorously, hut there is no biting pf 
the tongue or bloody froth about the mouth, as in 
the epileptic fit. The paroxysm generally termin- 
ates with dying, laughing, sighing,_or yawning, 
and is followed by a feeling of exhaustion. Various 
mental, motor, and sensory symptoms appear in 
hysterical subjects, subsequent to the fit, associated 
with it, or independent of it. 

I. Mental symptoms. — The subjects of hysteria 
are neuropathic, and a hereditarj' tendency to 
insanity or the neuroses is usually present in 
their family historj’-. They manifest prominently 
those symptoms of instability which are described 
by motlem writers as mental degeneracy. Chief 
among these arc a want of intellectual vigour, 
excitabilitj', ostentation, vanity, deficient self- 
reliance, and a craving for sjunp.athy and notoriety. 
The subjects are extremely susceptible to sugges- 
tion by stronger xvills than their own, and exliibit 
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a feeble resistance to various instinctive prompting 
or temptations to which they may be subjected. 
At the same time, they are by no means deficient 
in intelligence, and the ingenuity they display in 
attracting attention to their supposed maladies, or 
in simulating diseases, is often phenomenal. Upon 
such a psycliical basis it is easy to see that the 
diseased mental symptoms may assume many and 
diverse forms. Some of the patients are depressed 
and moody ; others gay, excited, and recHess in 
their conduct. Many of them are restless, irritable, 
impatient, and difficult to manage or to live mth. 
The morbid ambition of others leads them to such 
means of attaining notoriety as prolonged fasting, 
the invention of improbable tales of assault upon 
themselves — usually of an indecent nature — or the 
simulation of various forms of obscure diseases, of 
which paralysis of motion is the principal. 

2. Motor s3rmptoms. — ^It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that true hysterical paralysis is a simu- 
lated affection. This paralysis is distinguished 
from ordinary organic forms in so far as sensation 
in the paralyzed limb is never abolished, and the 
nutrition of the afiected part is not impaired. In 
hysterical hemiplegia the face and tongue are 
rarely implicated, while in hysterical paraplegia 
the two lower limbs are usually unequally para- 
lyzed. 

3. Sensory symptoms. — ^The principal sensory 
disturbance is a condition of hypersesthesia, or 
over-sensitiveness, ivhich involves both the special 
senses and the general sensibility of the patient. 
Slight sounds, bright lights, or a small degree of 
cutaneous pressure produce undue and exaggerated 
effects upon the nervous system. Neuralgic pains 
in various parts of the body are often complained 
of. One of the most common symptoms is the 
globus hystericus, described as a choking feeling or 
a constriction in the throat or chest, as if a ball 
were passing up or down the cavity. Antesthesia 
of diflerent parts of the body, sometimes involving 
one whole side, is not an unusual symptom in 
advanced cases. The patient may be unaware of 
the presence of the symptom, and the ansesthesia 
may bo either complete or partial. Generally 
speaking, in hemianassthesia the condition is per- 
manent, but fluctuates in degree from time to 
time. Charcot attached great importance to 
tenderness of the ovary, usually the left, in 
hysteria. The ovarian hyperoesthesia is indicated 
by pain in the lower part of the abdomen, corre- 
sponding in site to the position of the affected 
ovary. This pain may be so extremely acute that 
the slightest touch on the part is dreaded, while in 
other patients firm pressure is required to elicit it. 
Firm pressure has usually a decisive effect in 
checking the advent of the hysterical fit. In other 
cases it tends to bring out certain sensations which 
are known as the aura hysterica, prominent among 
which is the globus hystericus already referred to. 
The hypermsthetic ovary is usually upon the same 
side of the body as is affected by the various 
sensory and motor disturbances which have been 
mentioned. 

4. It is necessary to refer briefly to three pheno- 
mena which are associated with hysteria. These 
are : (1) catalepsy, (2) trance, and (3) ecstasy. 
These three phenomena are so intimately asso- 
ciated with one another that the one may merge 
into the other in the same subject. In catalepsy 
there is a condition of stupor, accompanied or not 
with loss of consciousness, and followed or not by 
a recollection of what took place during the con- 
dition. The will to move is in abeyance, and the 
muscles are rigid. When a limb is moved passively 
by an observer, it remains in any position m which 
it may be placed. In the state of tratice the 
patient lies as if dead — some persons have even 
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I been ‘laid out’ as dead in this state; the skin 
1 assumes a deathly paleness ; and the functions of 
respiration and circulation are so attenuated as to 
be almost imperceptible. In the ecstatic state the 
patient becomes so vividly hallucinated that com- 
plete scenes which she is able to describe fluently 
pass in sequence before the mental vision. The 
nature of the ‘ visions ’ changes according ns the 
mental condition of the patient varies emotion- 
ally from grave to gay. The ecstatic state is 
accompanied by posturing and gesturing of an 
exaggerated character, which not infrequently 
terminate in dancing movements such as are prac- 
tised by certain religious communities. 

5. Estimated by its universal diffusion over the 
world and by the frequent references to it in the 
writings of travellers, lay and medical, hysteria 
must be the most common of all the neuroses. In 
the very oldest Brahmanical writings, which pre- 
cede the Christian era by thousands of years, 
mention is made of it among the diseases of the 
nervous system (J. JoUy, Medicin [_G1AP iii. 10 
(1901)], p. 119). The origin of the word, derived 
from the writings of the Greek physicians, is also 
very ancient. Coming do^vn to comparatively 
modem times, we find it constantly referred to in 
the writings of travellers. Judging from the com- 
parative frequency of these references, we can 
form the opinion that ‘ one of the principal seats of 
the malady is the group of countries in the Arctic 
latitudes of the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Iceland, the Farbe Islands, Lapland, and the parts 
of European and Asiatic Russia in the extreme 
north. From the last of these we have information 
of the truly endemic prevalence of hysteria among 
thewomenof theSamojeds . . . andof the Jakutes 
and other Siberian tribes, as well as among the 
inhabitants of Kamsohatka . . . thus hysteria is 
unusually common among the women of the Baltic 
Provinces, and among those of Viatka, Simbrisk, 
Samara and the Kirghiz Steppes ’ (A. Hirsch, Geog. 
and Hist. Pathol., Eng. tr., London, 1883-S6, iu. 
519). Among the inhabitants of the Malay Penin- 
sula a peculiar manifestation of the disease, Imown 
as latah, is very common, of which an excellent 
description has been given by EUis [Joum. of 
Mental Science, 1897, p. 32). 

6 . When we turn from endemic to epidemic hys- 
teria, a wide and difficult field of inquiry presents it- 
self. As hysteria is a hereditary disease, it must be 
latent in otherwise apparently normal populations 
to an enormous extent. This latent potentiality 
may suddenly become active, under the influence 
of any powerful excitant, moral or spiritual, acting 
on a people. It is generally believed that these 
powerful emotional excitants sharply delimit the 
neuropathic from the normal elements in a popula- 
tion. The history of relirious hysterical epidemics 
is inextricably associated with the history of the 
human race, so far as we know it, and can be 
traced, through the records of the Asiatics and 
other Eastern races, doivn to the accounts of the 
Mad Mullahs of our own day. In Enrope, during 
the Christian era, the most remarkable instance of 
it was the ‘ dancing mania ’ of the Middle Ages. 
An account of it given by Kaynald, as it was 
witnessed at Aix-la-Ghapelle in 1374, is as follows : 

‘They formed circles hand in hand, and appearing to have 
lost all control over their senses, continued dancing, regardless 
of the bystanders, for hours together, until at length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhaustion. . . . While dancing they 
neither saw nor heard, being insensible to externa] impressions 
through the senses, but were haunted by visions, their fandes 
conjuringupspiritewhosenamesthey shnekedout. . . .Where 
the disease was completely developed, the attack commenced 
with epileptic convulsions. . . . They foamed at the mouth, and 
suddenly springing up began their dance amidst strange contor- 
tions ' (quoted from J. F. O. Hecker, Epidemia ctf tht Middle 
Agee, Eng. tr., London, 1844, p. 81). 

Those interested in this peculiar form of psycho- 
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pathology will find a very full description of it in 
J. F. C. Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Tliat such epidemics are not necessarily associated 
■with religious fervour alone is seen from the similar 
outbreaks of hysterical excitement which occurred 
in Paris during the Revolution and after the close 
of the Franco-German war. In Madagascar, in the 
year 1864, an epidemic of hysteria occurred among 
girls and young married women between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age. The occasion of the 
outbreak, which began at one point and spread 
gradually over almost the whole island, was the 
profound sensation caused among the people by 
the violent death of the king, and the consequent 
changes in the form of religion and laws. The 
morbid phenomena were almost identical with 
those of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages 
(Hirsch, loc. cit. p. 529). See also art. Degenera- 
tion. 

From the above facts and many others that 


might be cited, it appears probable that in every 
population there is a certain amount of hysteria • 
that it varies in amount in different communities 
or races ; and that in predisposed individuals the 
disease varies in intensity — from those subjects 
who without knoivn cause present the pronounced 
clinical symptoms of convulsion, hallucination, 
mental aberration, or disease-mimicry, up to those 
who only under extreme excitement manifest 
perversions of feeling and conduct of a pathological 
nature. 

LiTEiiATtniB. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, and the standard works on Medicine and Pathology, see 
P. Soliier, Genise et nature de VhystMe, Paris, 1S97 ; P. Janet, 
Elat mental dee hystiriques, do. 1893, and Lee Nivroses, 1893 ; 
R. Lee, Treatise on Hysteria, London, 1871 ; Legrrand da 
Sanlle, Les Hystiriques 3, Paris, 1891 ; A. Moll, Das nervdss 
Weib^, Berlin, 1893; A. T. Schofield, Functional Serve 
Diseases, London, 1908 ; F. C. Skey, Hysteria, do. 1867 ; P. 
Mantegrazza, Estasi umane, Milan, 1887. 
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IBADIS. — The Tbadis were a Muslim sect, a 
branch of the Khawarij {q.v.). They were called 
after'Abdallah b. Ibad, who figures in the Chronicle 
of Tabari (ii. 617) in the year 65, as separating 
himself from the Khariiite leader, Nafi' b. Al-Azraq 
(founder of the Azariqah), and talang a more lenient 
view of the treatment to be accorded to the unor- 
thodox than Nafi', hut less lenient than that of 
'Abdallah b, Safiar, founder of the §ufriyya. The 
chronicles otfierwise say little about him, and in- 
deed confuse him ivith other personages ; but, in an 
Ibfidite treatise excerpted by E. Sa^au {Mittheil. 
des Seminars filr orient, Sprachen, ii. [Berlin, 1899] 
47-83), two letters purporting to have been -written 
by him to the Umayyad Khalif ' Abd al-Malik are 
preserved, and hie birth and death are said to have 
taken place in the reigns of Mu'awiya (A.D. 651-680) 
and 'Abd al-MaUk (685-705) respectively. These 
letters are homiletic in character, and contain little 
that is definite respecting the special doctrines of 
Ibn Ibad, though insisting on the political pro- 
gramme of the Kharijites, who were responsible 
for the assassination of Othman, and afterwards 
for that of ' Ali. There is probably little reason for 
supposing them to be genuine, and analogous for- 
enes are common. Ibn Ibad appears to have 
e-vised a new interpretation for the word Tcafir, 
' denier,’ which ordinarily means ‘ unbeliever,’ but 
may also signify ‘ ungrateful ’ ; according to him, 
a Muslim who committed a capital offence might 
be described as a kdfr in the latter sense ; and the 
consequence to be deduced was that the goods of 
Muslims might not he appropriated as spoil, though 
their lives might be taicen. This doctrine, which 
is sketched by Tabari (loc. cit. ), is afterwards said 
to be characteristic of the Ibadis by -writers on 
sects ('Abd al-Qahir [t A.H. 429], in trl-Farg bain 
al-Firaq, Cairo, 1910, p. 82 ; 'Abd al-Q.fidir al- 
Jilfini [t A.H. 561], in al-Chunyah, Cai;;o, 1288 A.H., 
i. 76. 19). 

By the end of the Umayyad period the views of 
Ibn Ibfid appear to have found numerous adherents, 
since the Ibadi 'Abdallah b. Yahya, who headed 
an insurrection in A.H. 130, found support in 
Ba?ra, No-firamaut, and Yemen. A detailed ac- 
count of this revolt is given in the Aghdnl (1st ed., 
Balfiq, 1285, XX. 97-114) ; and perhaps the most 
authentic documents which we possess about the 
tenets of the sect are the sermons which in that 


narrative are ascribed to the heads of the rebellion, 
which was shortly crushed by the Umayyad forces, 
after the Ibadis bad enjoyed brief supremacy in 
both Mecca and Medina. Early in the Abbasid 
period they gained ground in Africa, where in A.D. 
758 they founded Sijilmasa, and held Qairawan 
from 758-762. They became prominent again be- 
tween A.D. 942 and 947, but were defeated by the 
Fatimids, and the survivors took refuge in Jebel 
Ne’fusa, where they were to be found in toe time of 
Ibn Han(]al (t A.H. 366), and where the community 
still survives. From Africa they spread to Spain, 
where in the time of the author last quoted they 
were represented in Castille, and an author of toe 
6th cent. A.H. (Ibn 5azm) speaks of the Ibadis in 
that country rejecting meat slaughtered by Jews 
or Christians. In the somewhat earlier treatise 
by 'Abd al-Qahir they are divided into four_ sub- 
sects, called Hafsiyyah, Narithiyya, Yazidiyya, 
and ‘Believers’ in pious acts not done for God’s 
sake ’ ; they differed on a variety of subjects, but 
all agreed on the interpretation of the word kafir 
given above, -with the consequences deduced. 

From an early time they appear to have been 
dominant in Oman, where their religion is stUl 
official. There they were found by Ibn Batata in 
the 14th cent. ; he observes that at midday on 
Friday they have a prayer of four inclinations, 
and something like a khutba (‘sermon’). They 
ask God's favour for the first two kliallfs, but say 
nothing of the third or fourth, and indeed speak of 
the last as ‘the man,’ whereas they call theassassiin 
at whose hand he fell ‘the faithful servant’ (ed. 
and tr. Defrdraery and Sanguinetti, Paris, 1853-59, 
iL 228). J. R. Wellsted (Travels in Arabia, Lon- 
don, 1838, i. 332) claims to be, after Sale, toe first 
European to give any account of their tenets ; he 
appears to have employed an account drawn up 
by a contemporary dervish, which he imperfectly- 
understood ; the statement that the Ibadis deny 
that the Deity will be seen in the next world (as the 
Sunnis think) is, however, confirmed by Sachau’s 
treatise. The account of W. G. Palgrave (Travels, 
London, 1865, ii. 366) is even less accurate than 
"Wellsted’s. Other places, besides Jebel Nefusa, 
where Ibadi communities continue to exist are the 
island Jerba, and the Cercle La^houat in Algeria, 
where the M’zab profess this doctrine. L. Rinn 
(Marabouts et Ehouan, Algiers, 1884, p. 143) states 
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that this settlement dates from ahont A.H. 400, and 
that those ■who started it had originally d'welt south 
of Vargla at Kerima, Sedrata, and Jehel Ibad. 
These Algerian Ibadis, -who in 1884 numbered 
about 49,000, are, according to this author, more 
like an ascetic sect than a political community. 
He speaks very highly of their honesty, morality, 
and devoutness. Their organization resembles in 
many respects that of the Sufi confraternities. 
The most accurate account hitherto published in 
Arabic is that excerpted, as stated above, by 
Sachau from a treatise called Kashf al-Ghummah, 
which is only one specimen of a large Ibadi litera- 
ture, little known in Europe. The treatise is evi- 
dently late, and appears to he modelled on the 
manuals in use among the larger Muslim com- 
munities; and the difl'erences between the Ibadi 
doctrine and the Sunni do not appear to be veiy 
numerous; moreover, the author, in his polemic 
against the Sunni doctors, seriously misrepresents 
them. Like the Sunnis, the Ihadis believe in pre- 
destination ; they define ‘ faith ’ as ‘ word and deed,’ 
and declare that repentance is only for uninten- 
tional offences. The hulk of their polemic is di- 
rected against views which are associated with the 
Shi' ah, the Murjis, and the Mu'tazils. 

Owing to the Erench annexation of the M’zab 
confederation in 1882, the legal system of the com- 
munity has been studied by French scholars, and 
a manual of M’zahite legislation was drawn up by 
E. Zeys (Algiers, 1886). This is based on a work 
called the ivii by the Shaikh 'Ahdal- Aziz, of the 
second half of the 18th century. A further list of 
Ib&dite works is enumerated by A. Imbert, Le 
Droit ahadhite chez Its Mtis^tlmans de Zanzibar 
et de VAfrique orientale (Algiers, 1903) ; the ear- 
liest of these is called Bayanal-Shar' (‘Explanation 
of the Code’), in more than 70 volumes, composed 
by Muhammad b. Sulaiman (t A.H. 608), while 
the most authoritative is of about the year 1840 
A.D., called Qainusal-Shan'a (‘ Ocean of the Law’), 
in more than 90 volumes. Imbert gives some ac- 
count of the peculiar features of the system in the 
matter of inheritance, based on a monograph by 
Sachau (‘ Muhammedauisches Erbrecht,’ in SB A W, 
1894, p. viii). 

Literatoee. — ^T o the authorities quoted above add I. Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesimgen ilhtr den Itlam, Heidelberg, 1910; E. Mer- 
cier, Histoire de VAfrique sepUntrionale, Paris, 18SS-90. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

IBN EZRA. — I. Ibn Ezra, Abraham ben Meir 
(Aben Ezra, Avenares), Jeivish philosopher, poet, 
grammarian, and exegete, and one of the most 
widely-kno-wn Jeivish scholars of the Middle Ages, 
was bom in Toledo, Spain, during the last decade 
of the 11th cent., and died c. 1167. The first part 
of his life was spent in his native country, which 
he seems to have left in the year 1140. From that 
year until his death he was a continuous wanderer, 
his way leading him to Egypt and through 
Northern Africa, Italy, and Soutliem France, and 
to England. His place of death is variously given : 
some authorities contend for Home, otliers for 
Calahorra on the frontier of Navarre. Ibn Ezra 
was a prolific -writer; his roaming life did not 
prevent him from composing works upon a variety 
of subjects. His style is always precise — sometimes 
so precise as to he slightly unmtelligible, especi- 
ally in his commentaries ; and at times hurried — 
owing to the circumstances of his life. 

As a poet, Ibn Ezra is a worthy representative 
of the Hispano- Jewish Hebrew poetry, Avhich was 
modelled upon that of the Arabs. While not 
possessing the simplicity and naturalness of its 
greatest representative, Jehudah Halevi {q.v.), he 
excels him in the depth of his feeling and in the 
pungency of his wit. Fully 150 of his religious 
poems — ^lyric, didactic, and historical — have found 


their way into the prayer-hook of the Synagogue. 
His Dlwan, or collected poetical -works, comprises 
about 260 different pieces, and contains many that 
are of a purely -worldly character. He often plays 
with numerical relations, as he was much interested 
in mathematics. As is the fashion in Oriental 
literature, he clothed a variety of subjects in poetic 
garb. Not only did he intersperse short poems in 
the introductions to his various commentaries on 
parts of the Bible, hut he versified treatises on 
religion, on calendar-rules, and on chess. 

His DitcSn has been published by Jacob Egers, Bitcdn dei 
Abraham ibn Eera, Berlin, 18S6; and his collected poetical 
works by David Kahana, Eobef Tfokmat ha-Ra’ba‘, 2 vols., 
Warsaw, 1894 ; and with German tr. by David Rosin, Reims 
und Gedichte del Abraham ibn Esra, Breslau, 18S6-1894. Of. 
K. Albrecht, ‘ Studien zu den Dichtungen Abrahams ben Ezra,’ 
ZDMG Ivii, [1903] 421-473. 

In philosophy, Ibn Ezra shows distinct traces of 
Neo-Platonic and Pythagorean influences. His 
Neo-Platonic ideas he seems to have adopted from 
his earlier contemporary Solomon Ibn Gabirol 
{q.v.)i the Pythagorean from the writings of the 
Arabic ‘Brethren of Purity.’ According to Ibn 
Ezra, the whole universe is made up of substance 
and form — with the exception of God, who is 
substance alone ; though substance is defined as 
that of which being can be predicated. God is 
further described as the power out of which comes 
that which is felt and thought. He is incorporeal 
and spiritual, ‘ knowing in a sense very different to 
the knowledge of man, since He is at one and the 
same time the Knower and the thing kno-wn.’ 
But God knows only general ideas — the immutable 
and permanent species, not the indi-viduals that go 
to make up the species. When we attribute 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness to Him, we 
are describing His actions only, not His essence. 
When w'e speak of God’s creative act, we refer 
only to the sublunar world ; the rest of creation — 
heavenly bodies, angels, spheres, and stars— have 
neither beginning nor end. He is thus opposed to 
what became the official theological doctrine of 
Judaism, the creatio ex nihilo. God determines 
the species, to which He gives the power to fashion 
the mdi-vidual. The sublunar -u-orld is created 
through the instrumentality of the angels. In 
fact, God acts upon the world through the angels, 
and through certain human beings who have not 
entirely lost the character of a^els — prophets, 
pious ones, and the righteous. He also uses as 
intermediaries the heavenly bodies, which, by their 
conjunction, work good or evil upon mankind. 
But, in order to save his religious conceptions, 
Ibn Ezra holds that God can overpower the work- 
ings of the heavenly bodies ; and that this inter- 
ference depends upon the moral condition of the 
subject allected, thus making free -will possible. 
It is accomplished through the angels. Inn Ezra 
does not rationalize the wonders in the Bible, 
though he warns against exaggerating their im- 
portance. The universe is composed of the Highest 
world (angels), the Middle world (s-un, moon, and 
stars), and the Lowest world of Nature (made up 
of the four elements and the three kin|;doms). 
With the exception of his 'Aniggat ha-ffokmdh 
aniBardSs ha-Atczimmah, -written in rhymed prose, 
Ihn Ezra lias left no work of a peculiarly philo- 
sophic character. His ideas are scattered through- 
out his other writings. 

See Rosin, in ilonatsschrift fur Geseh, und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, xlii. [189S], xliii. [1899]; Hamburger, Real-Enc;/- 
elopadie del Judentums, iii., vi. 

Two theologico-religious works of Ibn Ezra 
deserve mention. The first is the allegory ffai 
ben Mekis, a rhymed prose description of the 
Supremo Being, composed upon the lines of 
A-vicenna’s .^ot ibn Yaksan, and to be classed -with 
i Ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malhit (best text in Egers’ 
I ed. of the DhcSn). The second is his Yesod Mora 
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(ed. and tr. by M. Creiznach, Leipzig, 1840), a 
pamphlet ^vTitten in England, in which he treats 
of the study of the Law and of the nature of the 
divine commandments. But Ibn Ezra not only 
gives semasiological explanations ; he tries to find 
the ethical foundations for the various command- 
ments. 

As a grammarian, Ihn Ezra was the first of the 
Spanish school to write in Hebrew, though his 
method of treatment and his terminology are still 
wholly dependent upon his Arabic prototypes. 
His wish was to popularize the Arabic system 
among the Jews and to make them acquainted 
with the works of his noted predecessor, Judah 
Hay 3 ’ui. His largest work on grammar is his 
Safer Sahot, mitten in 1145. To this must be 
added a number of smaller treatises: Yesod 
Di^uk, Safah BcrUrdh, Yesod Mispar, Sefer ha- 
Shem, Sefer Yether, and a popular treatise entitled 
Moznayim, a sort of terminological dictionary of 
Hebrew lexicography. Most of these works are 
poor and hurried in their arrangement, and M’litten 
probably merely as text-books. 

See W. Bacher, ‘Die hebraische Sprachvrissenschaft,’ in 
J. tyinter and A. Wimsche, Die jUdischt Litleratur, ii. [1S92-95] 
18 J. 

Ibn Ezra is best known as a commentator of the 
Bible. His commentaries were always popular 
among the Jews, being usually printed together 
mth the glosses of Rashi. He wrote commentaries 
upon the follomng books : Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
Twelve Jlinor Prophets, Psalms, Job, Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Kohelet, Esther, and Daniel ; 
and a second commentary to Exodus, Canticles, 
Esther, and Daniel. As a commentator Ibn Ezra 
opens up a new era among his compatriots because 
of his judicious aloofness to the claims of tradition 
when_ they cannot be substantiated by the plain 
meaning of the text. In the introduction to his 
commentarr on the Pentateuch he discourses upon 
the methods hitherto employed in explaining the 
Biblical text : the digressive, the anti-traditional, 
the allegoric, and the Midrashic. All of these he 
rejects in favour of his omi method, which he 
characterizes as a combination based on tradition 
and free research. In this manner a scientific 
sanity pervades his comments, which causes him 
to reject the theoiy of the verbal inspiration of 
the text, to lay minor stress upon the miracles, 
and, exegetically, to oppose any insistence upon 
the diflerence between scriptio plena and scriptio 
dejecta as indicating a difference of meaning. 
Whenever he himself departs from this level, it 
is either nuth the object of finding a deeper and 
more philosophical meaning or of indulging in 
astrological speculations, to which he was much 
given. _ Pree research, however, leads him to take 
up positions on certain questions which, though 
on a line rvith currents which were not strangers 
to the Sjmagogue (see GottheU, ‘ Some Early Jewish 
Bible Criticism,’ JBL xxiii. [1904] 1-12), would 
have rendered him an object of suspicion, had he 
npt at times veiled his real meaning, at times 
given his reader a choice of explanations by adding 
such expressions as ‘the reader will adopt the 
opinion which recommends itself most to his judg- 
ment,’ or ‘he who understands the difficulty should 
keep silence.’ Thus, because he does not believe 
that the writers of the Bible anticipated history, 
he holds that the latter part of Samuel was rvritten 
by some one other than the prophet ; and that the 
second part of Isaiah was not written by the author 
of thp first part. His influence upon Spinoza’s 
theories in this respect {Tract. Theol.-Pol. viii.) is 
evident. 

See M. Jo£!, SpVno:a's theol.-pol. Trahtat, Breslau, 1S70, p. Ci ; 
ttnd. In general, Bacher, in Winter And Wiinsche, Die judisehe 
Litteratur, u. isoa. 

In addition, Ibn Ezra nTote a number of works 


on mathematical sxrbjects, e.g, Sefer ha-Mispar 
and Yesdd 2Iispdr on arithmetic ; Sefer ha-'Ibbur 
on the calencfar; and Kele Iia-Nehoshet on the 
astrolab, as well as a treatise on chronology. 

Despite his tendency to rationalism, Ibn Ezra 
was a child of his times, and, as mentioned above, 
was much interested in astrology. As many as 
eight small treatises on this subject have come 
from his pen. 

See Sr. Steinschneider, ‘ Abraham ibn Ezra . . . zur Geeoh. 
der mathem. Wissensch. im xiii. Jahrhundert,’ in Alhanil. zur 
Gesch. der Matiiematik, Leipzig, ISSO, pp. 67-123. 

Literatdee. — M. Friedlander, JS’ssnj'son ttie Writings of Ibn 
Ezra, London, 1876; N. Krochmal, illOreh Sebuki ha-Zeman, 
Lemberg, 1851, ch. xvii. ; H. Graetz, Gesch. derJuden, Leipzig, 
ISOl, vi. note S ; W. Bacher, Abraham ibn Ezra als Grarm 
matil:er, Strasaburg, 1882, also in JE xi. 620-524. 

2 . Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob, Jewish poet and 
philosopher; contemporary and relative of hia 

S 'eater namesake Abraham ibn Ezra; bom in 
ranada c. 1071, died c. 1138. He was a most 
fruitful writer of religious poetry, which is all 
characterized by gravity and a touch of pessimism. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that of the 220 such 
poems ascribed to him the greater part are to be 
found in the rituals for the solemn festival of New 
Year and the Day of Atonement. Of his secular 
poems, which do not possess the ■wit and sparlde 
of Abraham ibn Ezra, a large number (300) are 
found in his Dlwdn, which is still unpublished. 
He is also the author of a remarkable poem, vari- 
ously styled Tarshlsh and 'Anak, containing some 
1210 verses and written in the style of the Arabic 
tajnis, in which the lines of each strophe end in 
words similarly ■written and pronounced, but differ- 
ing in meaning (homonyms). Ibn Ezra intended 
by this tour de force to show the_ possibilities of 
the Hebrew language in the working out of such 
literary conceits. The poem is divided into ten 
chapters, in which the tajnis-ihjmes are arranged 
alphabetically. The first chapter is occupied with 
the praise of some great man, who is supposed to 
have been the learned astronomer Abraham bar 
Riyyah of Barcelona. 

Even in his secular pieces, Moses ibn Ezra pre- 
serves his seriousness ; but so varied is Jiis use of 
the Hebrew language that his compositions are 
often preferred to those of Jehudah Halevi and 
Abraham ibn Ezra. 

The Tarshish has been inadequately edited by David Gunz- 
burg for the society Metise Nirdamim, Berlin, 1^0. ^ See, how- 
ever, T. Lewenstein, Prolegomena zu lloses ibn Ezra t Much aer 
Tajnis, Halle, 1893. 

The most important ■work that has come do^ 
to us from Moses ibn Ezra is his Kitab al-MuJ).d- 
darah, written in Arabic. It is the only ivork of 
its kind ■xvritten by a Hebrew scholar, ana contains 
a detailed treatise on Hebrew prosody, a_ history 
of Hebrew poetry, and a mirror of the history of 
the J ews of his time. It is evidently fashioned 
closely upon the model of the Arabic Adah books. 

Only a portion of it has been edited by P. K. Folcortzov, in 
Vostolnyja ZamitM, St. Petersburg, 1805 (pp. 193-220) ; but a 
general account of its contents has been given by JI. Schremei 
in REJxA. [1890] OS-117, andxxu. [1891] 62-81, 236-249. 

Moses ibn Ezra also -wrote a philosophical -u’ork 
under the title 'Amgat ha-Bosem. Only_ frag- 
ments of this composition have been published, 
BO that it is impossible to understand tbe sysfe™ 
to which he adliered. He cites a number of (Reek 
philosophers, al-Farabi, and, of Jews, Saadia Gaon 
and Ihn Gabirol. It is evident that this 
must ho of inferior importance, as it has left little 
trace in the literature of the time. 

A few selections have been published by h. Dukes in the 
Hebrew periodical Ziyybn, ii. [1^2] 117 If. 

Liteeatube. — L. Dukes, Moses ben Ezra aus 
Aitona, 1839; L. Zunz, Literaturgeschiehte der syirngogaim 
Poteit, Berlin. 1SG5, p. 202; M. Sachs, Die reUgibse Poesie aer 
Juden in Spanien, do. 1845, p. 270. 

Richard Gottiieil. 
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IBN GABIROL. — Solomon ibn Gabirol (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed two distinct reputations. To the 
Synagogue he was known as a uymnologist, to the 
Cnurch as a philosopher. It was S. Munk who, 
first in a periodical in 1846 and later in his 
Mdanges dc philosophic juivc et arahe (Paris, 
1857-59), proved the identity of Ibn Gabirol with 
Avencebrol or Avicebron. This name seems to 
have arisen by successive corruptions of Ibn 
Gabirol into Aven-gebrol, Aidcebrol, and the other 
forms familiar from quotations in the medireval 
Scholastics. E. Renan (Aven-ods, Paris, 1852, p. 
76) describes Munk’s discovery as an ‘eminent 
serrice to the history of philosophy.’ Por the 
curious implications of the identification, com- 
pare the remarks of Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. dtr 
Philos. (Berlin, 1898) ii. 296. 

Ibn (iabirol was a Spanish Jew, who passed 
the years 1040-50 in Malaga (M. Steinschneider, 
Die hch. TJ chcrsctzungen dcs Miitelalters, Berlin, 
1893, § 219). It is commonly supposed that he 
was born about 1020 and died about 1070. Some 
authorities fix his death in the year 1058. The 
picture drawn of his personal life by H. Graetz 
may be found in the latter’s Sistory of the Jctus 
(Eng. tr., London, 1891-92), vol. iii. ch. ix. There 
are no materials for a more definite narrative. Of 
his literary activities, however, we are better in- 
formed. Many of his Hebrew poems have been 
preserved in tbe SynagoOTe liturgy. Among these 
may be particularly cited his Royal Croion, which 
has been more than once rendered into German, 
and is to be found fully in English prose in the 
Prayer-Book of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
(ed. M. Gaster, Day of Atonement, Oxford, 1904, 
p. 47), and in part in English verse in Alice Lucas’s 
Jewish Year (London, 1898), p. 140. It is an inte- 
resting fact that Ibn Gabirol, famous philosophi- 
cally as a Platonist, sliould in this poem, the 
masterpiece of the neo-Hebraic muse, nave gone 
for inspiration to Aristotle’s short treatise ‘On 
the World.’ Gabirol’s text is Aristotle’s saying : 

‘ What the pilot is in a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the coryphseus in a choir, the general in an army, 
the la'Wyer in a city — that is God in the world’ 
(de Mnndo, ch. vi.). Where Gabirol differs from 
Aristotle is not merely in the moral optimism of 
his outlook, but in the mystical fervour of his 
inward gaze. There is, moreover, a charm of 
‘youthful freshness’ in his verse, a quality which 
led to the erroneous belief that the poet died 
young. Many others of Gabirol’s poems are found 
m the ‘ Spanish ’ liturgy ; a short invocation of 
his, translated by Mrs. E. N. Salaman, is now 
included in the ‘ German ’ service-book (see Author- 
ized Hebrew Prayer-Booh, annotated ed., I.ondon, 
1913, p. ccxlvi). Gabirol also uTote didactic 
hymns, such as his Aehdrdth (Exhortations ) — 
poetical summaries of the Biblical Laws, for reci- 
tation on Pentecost. Another long poem of his 
is termed ’Anaq ; this is a linguistic treatise. 
Others of his poems previously unknown have 
been recently published. Ibn Gabirol, like other 
medireval Hebrew authors, wrote secular as well 
as religious poems ; several of his epistles have 
come doum to us. His command of a pure Hebrew 
style is as remarkable as is the elevation of his 
thought. He stands very high among post-Biblical 
writers of Hebrew. 

Besides his poetical works, Ibn Gabirol com- 
posed ethical and metaphysical treatises, some of 
riiem of minor importance. A full account of 
these may be found in the work of Steinschneider 
cited above. One popular collection of moral 
maxims, the Choice of Pearls, is attributed to 
Ibn Gabirol, though authorities are divided as to 
the correctness of this ascription. The book was 
translated into English by B. H. Asher (London, 


1859). More authentic is the Improvement of the 
Moral Qualities, written in Saragossa about the 
year 1045 (ed. S. S. Wise, in Arabic and English, 
New York, 1901). 

* In two respects the *' Ethics ** (by which abbreviation the 
work may be cited) is highly original. In the first place, ns 
compared with Saadia, his predecessor, and Bahya and Maimo- 
nides, his successors, Gabirol took a new stand) in so far ns he 
set out to systematise the principles of ethics independently of 
religious belief or dogma. Further, his treatise is original in 
its emphasis on the physio -psychological aspect of ethics, 
Gabirol’s fundamental thesis being the correlation and inter- 
dependence of the plp-sical and the psychical in respect of 
ethical conduct ' (JE vi. 5Z9). Ibis thought, indeed, permeates 
the philosophy of our author. 

By far tlie most important of Ibn Gabirol’s 
pbilosophical treatises was the Arabic work of 
which the original is lost, but which is known in 
Hebrew as M‘q6r ^ayytm and in Latin by tbe 
equivalent title Eons Yita:. The fullest edition of 
the Latin is by C. Baeumker, Avencebrolis Fons 
Vitce (Munster, 1895). Mysticism naturally at- 
taches itself to Platonism ; hence the Fons Vita;, 
being Platonic in spirit, easily influenced the 
Jewish Qabbiila, especially in its theory of emana- 
tions. On the other hand, it did not affect the 
progress of Jeudsh scholastic theology, partly be- 
cause the latter assumed an Aristotelian guise, 
and partly because the Fons Vitce, though it 
essentially is an attempt to harmonize the Jewish 
monotheism with Platonism, is ba.sed on extra- 
Biblical foundations. The Fons Vitm is, how- 
ever, frequently quoted by Christian scholastics. 
Albertus Magnus cites its author as an Arab 
(Ueberweg-Heinze, 266). Duns Scotus, whose 
hostility to the Jews is notorious, had no suspicion 
that the author whom he so admired was himself 
a Jew. Of Duns Scotus the historian just cited 

S . 291) says that ‘ many Platonic and neo-Platonic 
eas penetrated into his thought by tbe channel 
of the Fons Vitce.’ 

Holding that every created substance, whether spiritual or 
bodily, possesses matter as well ns form (a position contested 
by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas), Duns Scotus 
asserted : * ego autera ad positionem Avicembronis redeo.’ He 
agrees with Ibn Gabirol in holding ‘ quod unica sit materia ' (p. 
2!'6). Platonic realism and its underlying hypostatization of 
ideas have obvious relations with Ibn Gabirol’s materia unirer- 
salis, though, unlike Spinoza, Ibn Gabirol does not identify 
God with the materia universalis. On the contrary, he abso- 
lutely excludes God from any such category. The theory of 
the identity of substance running through the universe of spirit 
and body is a hypotliesis of far-reaching import, and interest in 
Ibn Gabirol has been revived in recent times because of the 
new turn which has been given to mystical and monistio con- 
ceptions. 

DiTERATUnE. — Besides the works cited in the course of the 
article, the following may be added, out of the extensive litera- 
ture on the subject : M. Sachs, Die rel. Poesic der Juden in 
Spanicn, Berlin, 18t5, pp. &-40, 213-24S ; G. Karpeles, Geseh. 
der jud. iff., do. ISSG, pp. 4G5-4S3 ; W. Bacher, Dibetexeoese 
der jiid. Retigionsphilosophen des Mittclalt., Strassburg, 1802, 
p. 45 ; J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Die jud. Litt., ii. ^ricr, 
1894) 723, iii. (1896) 28, 109 ; D. Kaufmann, Stud, iiber Salomon 
ibn Gabirol, Budapest, 1899; D. Neumark, Geseh. der jiid. 
Philos, des ilittelalt., L (Berlin, 1007) 157, 600, 624, 655. 

I. Abrahams. 

IBN HANBAL. — Ahmad ibn I.Ianbal, the 
founder of the yanbalite school, was bom in the 
month of Babi' the first, A.H. 164 (A.D. Nov. 780) 
in Baghdad. His lineage was of pure Arabic 
stock, from the great tribe of Bakr ibn Wuil. 
Hanbal was the name of Ahmad’s grandfather. 
His father, Muhammad, died when Ahmad was 
still in infancj’. Barely the imam is called Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn ijanbal. When 15 years of 
age, he began the study of tradition and other 
Muslim sciences. To acquire a full knowledge 
of the holy texts, he visited Mecca and Medina, 
Yemen, Syria, Mesopotamia, Kufa, and Basra, 
and studied under Sufyan ibn ’Uyaina, Ahfl 
YQsuf, al-Shafi'i, and many other famous teachers 
of those days. During tliis time he often lived in 
penury and suffering. Yet, when still a youth, he 
was held in reverence as an authority in matter.s 
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of Muslim tradition. Al-Shafi'i too seems to have 
had a great respect and affection for Ibn Banhal. 
It is told that, when al-Shafi'I went at last to 
Egypt, ho said : ‘ I do not leave behind any one 
greater as afaqlh or more pious and learned than 
Ahmad ibn 

After this Mriod of travelling, Ahmad continued 
to reside in Baghdad. Soon he was regarded as 
one of the greatest teachers of tradition and fiqh. 
During his whole career he was a great defender 
of orthodoxy. In his personal life he was very 
scrupulous in his adherence to the ritual observ- 
ances. It is said that he was wont to pray every 
day 300 rasa’s at least (every prayer consists of a 
certain number of raJcds). It was his custom at 
night, after the last prayer of the day, to sleep 
only for a short time, and then to arise and offer 
prayers of supererogation until the morning. He 
recited the whole Qur’an once every seven days. 
His needs were so extremely few that his fife 
might seem a continuous fast. His demeanour 
was that of a man abstracted from the common 
concerns of life. 

Ahmad’s maintenance of the integrity of ortho- 
dox faith, during the inquisition (mihna) ordered 
by the Khalif al-Ma’mun and his successors, is 
looked upon as one of his greatest merits by his 
Muslim biographers. Al-Ma’mfln had adopted in 
the year A.H. 212 (A.D. 827) the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilites, that the Qur’an was created. The 
IChalif made this tenet obligatory upon his sub- 
jects, and sent letters to all the provinces, order- 
ing that his governors should cite the and 

learned men and demand of them a clear answer 
as to Allah’s creation of the Qur’an. Those who 
would not yield, as the test was allied, were 
frightened by threats and tortures. But Ahmad 
ibn Banbal remained firm in the orthodox faith 
that the Qur’an was Allah’s uncreated word. He 
was cast for some time into prison, in chains, but 
refused to assent to the Kbalifs doctrine. In 
the year A.H. 219 he was scourged in the palace 
of the Khalif Mu'ta§im, Ma'mun’s successor. 
Finally, as the crowd outside became moved ■with 
anger and was preparing to attack the palace, the 
Khalif ordered the suspension of the punishment, 
and soon after set Ahmad free. 

After the scourging Ibn Banbal was let alone. 
It may be that the Government feared a popular 
outbreak if any further action was taken against 
the holy man. In the year A.H. 234 (A.D. 848) the 
Khalif al-Mutawakkil stopped the application of 
the test by public proclamation. When Ahmad 
was asked by this Khalif to undertake the teach- 
ing of al-Mu'tazz, his favourite son, in the palace 
at Surramanra, he excused himself, fearing that 
the Klialif was going to make him an attach^ to 
the court. 

As afaqih and a traditionist, Ibn Banbal bore 
a great reputation among his o'wn and the follow- 
ing generations. He was a man of great influence 
among the people, and the leading representative 
of the strictest orthodox party in those days. He 
died on the 12th of Kabi' the first, A.H. 241 (A.D. 
31 July 855), at the age of 77 years. When the 
news of his death became kno-wn, there was 
general grief over the ci^ of Baghdad and even 
in distant countries. It is told that many 
thousands were present at his funeral. 

In regard to Ibn Banbal’s works we know very 
little. Only one book, the Musnad, his great 
work, is well known. It is a compilation con- 
taining about 30,000 or 40,000 traditions relating 
to the snnnah of the Prophet. According to 
Ahmad ibn Hrmbal, only the traditions in it were 
a reliable basis for argument in fiqh and other 
Muslim sciences, whilst the traditions omitted 
therein were not at all to be regarded as a sound 


basis. The Musnad is not arranged with any 
reference to the subjects of the traditions it in- 
eludes, but only according to the earliest authori- 
ties of the cited traditions. The work has always 
had a great reputation in Muslim circles ; it has 
been used by many traditionists, but its immense 
size and the inconvenient method of its arrange- 
ment prevented it from becoming a popular book. 
A printed edition was issued at Cairo in 1896. 

After the death of Ibn Banbal, his pupils and 
admirers continued to form the so-called JStanbalite 
madhhab, one of the four Muslim soliools of fiqh, 
which still exist at the present day. 'The ^anbal- 
ites have always distinguished themselves by their 
aversion to liberal theories in matters of faith, and 
their enmity against the Muslim rationalists and 
freethinkers (see, further, art. SECTS [Muslim]). 

LiTEiiATtJBE. — Walter M. Patton, Abmed ibn JSanbal and 
(be ilibna ; a Biography of the Imdm, including 'an Account 
of the Mohammedan Inquisition called the Migna, Leyden, 
1897 ; I. Goldaiher, ‘ Anzeige von Patton’s Aljmed ibn Hanbal 
and the Mitna,' in ZDMG lU. [1893] 166-160, 'Zur Gcsch.der 
hanbalit. Bewegnngen,’ t6. IxiL [1908] 1-28, ‘Neue Materialien 
zur Litt. des Ueberlieferungswesens bei den lluhammedanem,’ 
ib. 1. [1896] 465-606, and art. ‘ A^med b. Mnijammed b. Hanbal,' 
in El i. [1913] 188-190; C. Brockelmann, Geseh. der arab. 
Lit., Weimar and Berlin, 1897-1902, i. 181-183. 

Th. W. Jhynboll, 

IBN HAZM. — Ibn Bazm (Abfl Muhammad 
’All b. Ahmad), a celebrated theologian and bel 
esprit of Muslim Andalusia, was born A.H. 384 
(A.D. 994) in a suburb of Cordova, the Umayyad 
capital. He belonged to a Spanish family of con- 
verts {muwalladt cf. ZDMG liii. [1899] 602 ff.) 
hailing originally from Niebla. His OTeat-grand- 
father, by name, had renounced the Chris- 

tianity in which he was bom, and embraced Isliim ; 
but the family subsequently denied their Christian 
descent, and fabricated for themselves a Persian 
origin, claiming to be descended from a Persian 
who had been emancipated (maula) by Yazid, the 
brother of Mu'fi-wiya, the first of the Umayyad 
Khallfs, and to be the protdgds of that family. 
Ahmad, the father of Ibn Bazm, had served as 
■vizir imder the 'Amirids (al-Mansflr ibn Abi 'Anir, 
and his son al-Mu?aflar), and Ibn himself 

held the office for a short time ■under the Khalifs 
'Abdalrabman rv. (al-Murtada) and 'Abdalrahman 
V. (al-Musta?hir), taking part in the wars forced 
upon the tottering Umayyad Khalifate by the 
insurgent Berbers under the claimant 'Ali b. 
Bammud. He was for a time a captive^ among 
the Berbers. After the fall of Musta?hir (A.D, 
1024), he was throivn into prison by Muhammad II. 
(al-Mustakfi), the next occupant of the throne. 
On regaining his liberty, he "withdrew entirely 
from the political arena, and lived a rather solitary 
life on his ancestral estate near Niebla, devoting 
himself to the literary and scientific pursuits ■^\•hioh 
at length made him one of the most prominent 
figures in Andalusian Islam. He died there A.n. 
456 (A.D. 1063). , 

His literary work was of a varied character. His 
son, Abu Rafi', estimates that he was the author of 
some 400 compositions, consisting in the aggregate 
of 80,000 pages, and there is no doubt that he was 
a most prolific "writer. He was a tasteful poet, and 
his love poems are often quoted. He also com- 
posed a belletristic monograph on love, entitled 
Tauq al-hamdma fi-l-ulfa wMulluf (‘ the dove’s 
neck-ring on sociality and the sociable’), stul 
extant in a single MS (in Leyden), an edition of 
which is being prepared for publication by a 
Russian scholar. From this "u’ork a channmg 
love-experience of its author has been translated by 
Dozy. Ibn Bazm contributed also to historical 
study. A short treatise of a historical character, 
Nuqat al'ariis ft tawdrikh al-khulafu, was re- 
cently edited from the sole surviving MS (in 
Munich), and published "with a Spanish transla- 
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tion (‘ Eegalos de la novia sobre los anales de los 
califas ’) in the Bcrdsta del Centro de Estndios His- 
toricos do Granada y su Beino (i. [1911] 160-180, 
236-248), by C. F. Seybold. Of more importance 
in this field is Ibn Bazm’s great -n-ork entitled 
Jamharat al-ansab (in jMaqiizi, Kitab iiti 'as al- 
hunafa [‘ History of the Fatimids ’], ed. H. Bunz, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 8, 1. 4 — the title appears as Kitdh 
al-jamahxr fx ansab al-mashdhir), treating of the 
genealogy of the Arab and Berber tribes, •with 
special reference to the branches of the former in 
the Maghrib. This ■work, a section of -which has 
been published in India by S. Khuda Bukhsh, was 
highly prized by Ibn Khaldun (‘ Ibn 5azm is the 
imam of genealogists and learned men ’ j ‘ trust- 
worthy, he has no equal ’), and was often used by 
him (histoire des Berbdrcs, ed. de Slane, Algiers, 
A.D. 1847-51, i. 106 f., 147, ii. 2, and passim).' 

But the bulk of Ibn Bazm’s literary work is 
devoted to theology. Even a treatise on Lome 
— ^now lost — he is said to have brought into the 
theological sphere, thus disregarding the position 
assigned to the former by Aristotle. Voluminous 
works on the fqh, the liadith, the dogmatics, and 
other elements of Islam are ascribed to him ; but, 
for a reason to be mentioned presently, the greater 
number have perished. He was at the outset an 
adherent of the Shafi'ite school, but, foUondng in 
the wake of Da-wtid b. 'All {?.«.), the founder of 
the Zahiri 3 rya school, abandoned it for the latter. 
Just as, in a general sense, he vindicates the 
rejection of the non-traditional sources for the 
deduction of the Laws in a special work [Ibtdl al- 
qiyas) first made known by the present ■writer, so, 
m particular, he develops his Zahirite polemic 
against the dominant schools (Tnadhahib) in the 
special chapters of his work al-Mvhalla, which 
deals with the religious law, while in various works 
in systematic theology he exhibits the Zahirite 
method in its broadest application. In one direc- 
tion, however, he advanced beyond the normal 

E osition of the Zahirite school ; for, whereas they 
ad hitherto limited the scope of their principle to 
the science of law (jfaA), and had regarded the 
province of dogmatic tneology ns indifierent, Ibn 
Hazm applied their method to the latter as well. 
In controverting, on the one hand, the Ash'arite 
theology, which in his day represented the orthodox 
conception of the faith, and, on the other, the 
dogmatics of the hlu'tazilites, he interprets theo- 
logy in the light of the Zahirite school, and from 
that standpoint assails all other views. He develops 
his criticism in his best knoivn work, the Kitab al- 
fisal Ji-l-milal wal-ahwd wal-nibal — a title usually 
abbreviated to Kitab aUmilal xcal-nilial — of which 
a printed edition is now available (4 vols., Cairo, 
A.H. 1317-21 ; on the MSS cf. ZDMG Ixvi. [1912] 
166). 

In this treatise he first of all gives, lor polemical purposes, an 
account of non-Muhammadan religions and their doctrines, and 
then a critique of the doctrinal divisions of Islam. The first 
part of the work is devoted mainlj to Judaism and Christianity, 
and to criticism of the OT and HT and the inconsistencies and 
absurdities therein, his design being to confirm a view already 
expressed in theQur’unand elaborated with increasing distinct- 
ness in later Islam, viz. that the alleged documents of revelation 
in the hands of Jews and Christians cannot possibly he the 
sacred writings given by God. He deals also ■with later religious 
writings of Judaism and Christianity, and, in particular, he 
submits the Talmud to severe criticism. This side of his work 
would never of itself have aroused the anlmositj- of other theo- 
logians, hut it was a very different matter ■with the bitter and 
merciless spirit in which, alike in the work before us and in his 
■writings on the figh, he ^eaks of the most eminent authorities 
fn UuSim jurisprudence and dogmatics. 

In his theological initings his tone is immoder- 
ate, fanatical, and unsparing, and be shows not 
the slightest respect for authority or for the great 
personalities of the past who stood high in the 
general esteem. His character for severity be- 
I A quotation will be found In Nawawi, TahdJtib, ed. Wusten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1S4S-47, p. 376, line i from foot. 


came a proverb in literary circles : Saif al-JIajjdj 
icaqalam Ibn Eazm (‘The sword of HttjjSj snu 
the pen of Ibn "Bazm ’). The result was that he 
lost all favour ivith the theologians ; his books 
were banned, and left unstudied (cf. SubkT, Taba- 
gdt al-Shafi'iya, Cairo, A.H. 1324, iv. 78), and 
were seldom quoted. This explains why most of 
his works are lost, and why some are extant only in 
rare MSS. Under the Abbadid ruler al-hlu'tamid, 
indeed, his books were publicly burned in Seville — 
a proceeding upon which Ibn Bazm commented in 
an epigram charged -with supreme disdain : 

* Though you burn the paper, yon cannot bum what the paper 
contains, for it is laid up in my breast ; 

It goes with me whithersoever my camel betakes himself ; it 
stops where I stop, and will be buried with me in my 
grave; 

Let me Mone ■with your burning of parchment and paper, and 
speak rather about science, so that the people may learn 
which of us knows anything; 

If not, go to school again. How many secrets has God be- 
yond the things you aspire to 1 ’ 

In his increasing isolation he was shunned even by 
students. Of the few pupils who availed them- 
selves of his oral teaching the best knotvn is 
Muhammad b. Abi Nasr al-Bumaidi (fA.H. 488 
[A.D. 1095]), who speaks in laudatory terms of his 
learning, and his moral and religious character. 

Amongst his polemical works may also be in- 
cluded a still extant satirical poem of 137 couplets 
in which he holds up Christianity and its institu- 
tions to derision by way of a rejoinder to a 
Byzantine writer who had assailed Islam and the 
Khallfate in verse. A complete text of this poem 
appears in Subki (on. cit, ii. 184-189). Ibn Hazm 
never speaks of Judaism or Christianity except in 
fierce and virulent language. 

Of his theological writing, besides the polemical 
work above referred to, his treatise on Abroga- 
tion in the Qur’an {Kitab al-nasikh wal-mansilkh) 
has been published (Cairo, a.h. 1297, in con- 
nexion ■with an edition of the Jalfilain Com- 
mentary ; also at the Khairiya Press, A.H. 1308). 
An ethical work, Kitab al-ahhlaq wal siyar ft 
mudatcat al-nvfus (‘On the healing of souls’) — a 
series of maxims relating to morals and the 
conduct of life, arranged in chapters — has also 
appeared in print (ed. MahmasanI, Cairo, 1905). 
This tractate, in which the Imitatio Mxihammedis 
is set forth as the ideal of the ethical life (cf. I. 
Goldziher, Vorlcsungen iiber den Islam, Heidel- 
berg, 191(), p. 30), is of importance as affording a 
vivid impression of the author’s personal character, 
and reveals very candidly his qualities and defects. 
He refers in it to the arrogance which ruled him 
for a time, but from which he was delivered by 
self-discipline. His intolerance, his propensity to 
bitter criticism of his fello-w-men, and his ill- 
humour he ascribes to an enlargement of the 
spleen resulting from an illness (p. 77). This work 
is the tranquil outcome of the mature experience 
to which he constantly appeals. He complains 
here of the inconstancy of friends ; after long 
ears of intimacy his own best friend had deserted 
im (p. 40). But in spite of all he is able to say : 
‘Everything has its advantages : I myself have derived great 
benefit from the attacks of the ignorant. They have stirred up 
my spirit, quickened my feeling, stimulated my thought, and 
fostered my activity. They were the cause of my composing 
large works which 1 should never have written unless they had 
disturb^ my peace ond fanned the spark hidden within me ' 
(p. 6£j. 

Of his sons, besides the Abu Efifi' mentioned 
above, we hear also of an Abu Usama Ya'qub as 
the transmitter of one of his father’s works (A’’w 3 af 
al-'arus', cf. Ibn al-'Abbar, Mu' jam [Bibl. arab. 
hispana, iv.], p. 29, line 2 from foot). 

lUTERATUiiE.— Sources for the life of Ibn Harm : C. Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. der arab. Lift. i. (Weimar, 1S9S)<00; R. P. A. 
Dory, Hist, des Jtusulmans d’Espagne, Leyden, 1B61, iii. 341 ff. 
(Gese^ der JIauren in Spanien, Leipag, 1S74, ih £10 ff.); the 
Arabic periodical al-Uuqtabas, i. (a.h. 1324) 39 ff., li. (a.h. 1325) 
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SIS C. For his work on the sects: I. Friedlander, in the 
A'oWeie-FesfscAnyi.Glessen, 1906, pp. 267-277 ; the same writer 
has edited and translated the chapter on the Shi'ite sects in 
JAOS xxriii.-xxix. (1905-09). On his criticism of Judaism and 
Christianity: M. Steinschneider, Polem. und apologet. lAt. 
zwisehen iluslimen, ChrUten, und Juden, Leipzig-, 1877, pp. 
22,99; I. Goldziher, ‘SInham. Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitab,’ in 
ZDMG xxxii. [1878] 365; M. Schreiner, ib. xlii. [1888] 012, 
xlviii. [1894] 39 j his polemic against the Talmud was published 
by Goldziher, in Kobafc, Zeitschr. fur Gesch. des Judentums, 
viii. [1872] 76-104 ; his dogmatic system with references to his 
works is set forth in Goldziher, Die Zdbiriten, ihr Dehrspstem 
und ihre Gesch., Leipzig, 1884, pp. 116-170. 

I. Goldziher. 

IBN TAIMIYA. — Ibn Taimij’a (Taqi al-din 
Abu-I- Abbas Ahmad b. 'Abdalhalim), the most 
eminent Muslim theologian of the 13th-14th cen- 
turies, was the scion of a Syrian family of scholars, 
and was bom a.H. 661 (A.D. 1263) in Harran, near 
Damascus, a locality where a rigidly puritanical 
conception of religion had prevailed from early 
times (DhahabI, TadhJcirat al-hnffdz, Baidarabad, 
n.d., ii. 48, line 3 from foot), and where the Han- 
balite school was strongly represented. The family 
of Ibn Tiamiya belonged to that school. As a 
public exponent of its tenets in Damascus he suc- 
ceeded his father in A.H. 681 (A.D. 1282), and in 
a short time his lectures and writings, in which he 
assumed a position of decided antagonism to the 
dominant tendencies of Muslim orthodo.xy, made a 
great stir and aroused vehement opposition. He 
rejected the unthinking and slavish adherence to 
a particular school of religious law (tnqlid), and in 
the discussion of that subject he called upon his 
fellow-Muslims to fall back upon the old tradi- 
tional sources. It is true that he went further 
than the Zahirites (see art. Da WE'D B. 'Ali), with 
whose principles he closely agi-ees, in the range 
which he assigned to arguments from analogy 
{qiyds). Alike in the sphere of theology and m 
that of religious usage, he relentlessly assailed the 
innovations (bidd) which had found their way into 
the religious life, and, above all, he fought strenu- 
ously against the spiritualistic interpretation of 
the anthropomorphic passages in the Qur’an and 
the fiadith, against the Ash'arite method of dog- 
matics, and against the mysticism of the Sufis 
(o.v.). In the cultus, again, he declared war upon 
the worship of saints and tombs which had crept 
into Islam, and he even objected to the practices 
of invoking the Prophet and making pilgrimages 
to his tomb. He differed from the acknowledged 
schools of jurisprudence with reference to the law 
of divorce. It is of special importance to note his 
opposition to the abuses which brought in their 
train the practice of tahltl, viz. that a man should 
not re-marry a woman from whom he had been 
definitely cfivorced, unless she had meanwhile 
consummated a valid marriage with another and 
been divorced from him. In his writing he is a 
zealous adversary of Greek philosophy, Judaism, 
and Cliristianity. By way of inciting the Muslims 
against them, he pointed to the Mongol inva- 
sion which had just swept over Syria, asserting 
that the -visitation was in part due to the laxity of 
his co-relimonists. He issued a fatwd demanding 
that the Jewish synagogues in Cairo should be 
destroyed, and urging his people not to allow the 
chapels of other faiths to exist in their midst (ed. 
M. Schreiner, in REJ xxxi. [1895] 214 ff.). In bis 
criticisms he did not spare the most widely accepted 
authorities of Islam, not even the first Khalifs. 
But the special object of his antagonism was al- 
GhazSlI, whom he disliked both as an Ash'arite 
and ns a mystic, and wliose knowledge of the 
sources of theological science he greatly dispar- 
aged. His opposition to the Muslim consensus 
{ijma') — a theological growth of centuries — brought 
upon him a series of prosecutions, and from A.H. 705 
(A.D. 1305) till his death he was repeatedly im- 
prisoned both in Damascus and in Cairo. He died 


in prison on 22nd Dhulqa'da 728 (29th September 
1328). 

Though a stringent interdict was laid upon the acoeptanoo 
of his doctrines, he was not left without champions. Even after 
his death, pamphlets were -ivritten on the question whether he 
was to be regarded as a kafir (‘unbeliever’) or as a genulnr 
representative of orthodoxy. The tradition of his teaching woj 
continued by his faithful pupil Shamsaddin ibn Qayylm si- 
Jauaya (t a.h. 761 [a.d. 1350]) in numerous works. At a muA 
later period his views enjoyed a furtive revival in smaller circlei, 
and the most striking historical result of his teaching is tlie fact 
that in the ISth cent, the founder of the powerfid WahhSbi 
iq.v.) movement in central Arabia derived his initiative from 
the writings of Ibn Taimiya (cf. Goldziher, ZDMG lii. [1893] 166). 
His name is the shibboleth of the Wahhabite theologians in their 
controversy with the orthodox, who in turn take as their watch- 
word the name of Ghazali. 

As regards the influence of Ibn Taimiya at the present day, 
it should be noted that the party championed by JIuljammad 
Rashid Riija in his periodical al-Manar (now in its ICth year)— 
a party which rejects the tagtid of the four orthodox schools, 
appeals to the lituMth, and is opposed to the worship of saints 
and the superstitious practices associated therewith— dm-ws its 
constant inspiration from the writings of Ibn Taimiya and lira 
Qayyint at-Jauziya. It is perhaps due to this wide-spread accept- 
ance of Ibn Taimiya’s views that within little more than a decade 
so many of the hitherto much neglected works of tlie great 
Banbalite theologian have been issued in printed form in Cairo 
and ^laidarabad. 

Ibn Taimiya displayed a vast literary fertility 
in books, tractates, epistles, and fatxvds. The list 
of his works given in Brockelmann’s Gesch. dcr 
arab. Lift. ii. 103-105 is by no means exhaustive, 
and, in particular, attention should be drawn to a 
series or treatises {rnajniuat al-rasd’il al-hubra), 
published in 2 vols. at Cairo, A.H. 1322. 

LiTBRATiniE. — 1. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, ihr Lehrsystem 
und ihre Gesch., Leipzig, 1884, pp. ISS-193, and in ZDilG Ixii. 
[1908] 25 f.; M. Schreiner, Beitriige zur Gesch. der theoUg. 
Deicegnngen im Islam, Leipzig, 1899 {ssZDMG lii. [1898] 640- 
663, iiii. [1899] 61-61), with a bibliography of the controversial 
writings for end against Ibn Taimiya ; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. DUt., ii. (Berlin, 1902) 103. I, GOLDZIHER. 

IBN TUFAIL.— Ibn Tufail (Abfl Bakr Muham- 
mad ibn ' Abd-al-malik ibn Muhammad ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Tnfail al-QaisI), referred to by the Chris- 
tian Scholastics as Ahubacer, was horn, probably 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. A.D., in the little 
.^dalusian town of Guadix (Wadi Ash), and died 
in the royal city of Morocco in 1185. Besides the 
name AbO. Bakr he also bore that of Aha Ja'far 
(as in the MS of the British Museum tr. by Pocoeke), 
from the name of another of his sons. Our in- 
formation regarding his life is but meagrOj and 
what we are told is by no means ahvays reliable. 
It is certain, however, that he was possessed of the 
learning and culture of his day, that he composed 
verses, and that he was actively engaged in medicine 
and politics. Thus we read that he was the physician 
and -vizir of Khalif Ahu Ya'qilb Y^uf (1163-84), 
with whom he lived on terms of friendship. He 
performed a special service to Muhammadan philo- 
sophy by introducing Ibn Kushd ( Averroes) to that 
prince, and encouraging him to -write a commen- 
tary on Aristotle. This event has been generally 
assigned to the year 1154, but L. Gauthier brings 
it do-wn to 1169. _ , j / 

We possess no scientific work from the hand oi 
Ibn Tufail. His claim of being able to improve 
the Ptolemaic system is probably to be interpreted 
merely as expressing his conviction that he must 
adhere as closely as possible to Aristotle rather 
than to Ptolemy. 

His only surviving work — a work that secures 
for its author a niche in the temple of nnivei^l 
literature — is a philosophical aliegoiy entitled 
Sayy ibn Yaqzun. In the introduction to "Pa'' 
hook he indicates his position in Muslim 
Sophy. He professes to be an adherent of the 
philosophy of enlightenment {ishrdq,^ ‘illumina- 
tion’). This is not the crude pantheism cunent 
in India and Persia, hut a speculative mysticism 
of a Neo-Platonic type. Having laid the founda- 
tions in the observation of Nature and in rational 
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thought, he aspires to ascend to the highest — i.e- 
to the state of ecstasy, in which the soul experiences 
what the eye has never seen, the ear never heard, 
and the heart of man never imagined. Jnst because 
such a spiritual process cannot be described easily, 
or even described at all, in words, it must be 
presented allegorically. Thepersons in his allegory, 
BO far as their names are concerned, are borrowed 
from the mystical treatises of Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 
But ‘Salaman’ and ‘Asal’ are in all probability 
derived from the field of Hellenistic- Jewish legend, 
while ‘Hayy’ recallsthefirst syllable of ‘Gayomart,’ 
a mythical king of Persia. Many features of Ibn 
Tufail’s work are of legendary origin, but the 
arrangement is doubtless his own. The theme 
proposed was a practical question in Western 
Islam at the time, just as it had been in the East 
at an earlier day. The problem was, in fact, the 
relation of the individual to society, or, to state it 
more precisely, the relation between the philo- 
sophical reflexion and intuition of the individual 
and the traditional belief of the multitude. 

The author seeks to portray as clearly as possible three 
distinct types : (1) the philosopher, who by natural endowment 
and his own reflexion and self-abnegation is fitted to receive 
enlightenment from above — one, that is to say, who rises step 
by step to a mystic unity with higher spirits, and ultimately 
with the Divine Being Himself (‘Hayy’): (2) the man of 
traditional beliefs (‘Salaman’); and (3) the speculative theo- 
l^an, who interprets the figurative language of revelation, as 
given in the Qur’an, in a spiritual sense (‘Asar=Ibn Sina’s 
‘Ahsal'). The lost-mcntioned, accordingly, stands for the 
allegorical method of interpreting the sacred writings — a legacy 
of Alexandrian thought — ^which had been far more widely 
assimilated in IsUm than philosophy in the stricter sense ns 
represented by Hayy. 

The thread of the narrative is as follows : Hayy ihn Taq?an 
('The Living, son of the Awake') is, when a mere child, cast 
upon an uninhabited island below the equator — or, according 
to another legend, comes into being there by spontaneous 
generation. He is suckled by a gazelle, and grows up among 
animals, the language of which he learns, and from which, after 
trying the leaves of trees, he obtains his first primitive clothing. 
This is the starting-point of his development, which completes 
itself in 7x7 years. He has an intense desire to learn. The 
gazelle that suckled him dies, and shortly afterwards he begins 
to dismember it, continuing till be comes to the conclusion that 
the heart is the central bodily organ, the seat of the principle 
of life. Having discovered how to produce fire, ana having 
found a relish In roasted flesh, he proceeds to dissect various 
other animals, either dead or alive. Then, just as he studied 
the animals of his island, even taming a number of them, so be 
investigates its plants and minerals, its atmospheric phenomena, 
end, in a word, the whole philosophy of Nature. He is struck 
by the multiplicity of phenomena, and he endeavours to find 
unity in all — the unity of the organism, that of the species and 
the genus, and at length the all-pervading unity of the world. 
From his study of physical Nature, In every part of which he 
traces the distinction between matter and psychical or spiritual 
form, and, accordingly, an ever-recurring birth and decay, he 
infers the existence of a pure and invariable Form os the cause 
of all that is, and in this way he comes to know the Deity from 
His works. The existence of the Divine Spirit he infers also 
from the fact that space must necessarily be conceived ns finite. 

Thus tar he has recognized the Creator of the world only ns 
the most perfect spiritual being. He now proceeds to study 
his own spirit as the medium through which ho has obtained 
that knowledge. He perceives that he belongs to a realm above 
the animal langdom, and that he is akin to the spirits who 
control the celestial spheres. It is only as regards his body that 
he is of the earth ; his soul or spirit (ni{i) is indubitably of a 
celestial nature, and the highest that fe in him— that by which 
he has come to recognize the Supreme Being— must surely be 
akin to that Being. These reflexions furnish him with the law 
for his future conduct (cf. the exercises of Buddhist monks and 
of whirling dervishes). He restricts his physical wants to what 
is absolutely necessary. By preference he eats ripe fruits and 
vegetables, and only in case of necessity resorts to animal food, 
while he fasts ns often and as long as possible. He resolves 
that no species of animate beings riiall become ext'met on his 
account. Ho aims at scrupulous cleanliness, and in his move- 
ments, ns, e.g., his walks around the beadi of his island, copies 
those of the heavenly bodies. By these means ho is gradually 
enabled to raise his true Self above the heavens and the earth, 
and so to reach the Divine Spirit; and at this stage, in place of 
his earlier logical proofs of God’s existence, he enjoys the visio 
heatijica and the unto myslxca. Ho has now transcended the 
mathematico-logical categories of unity, plurality, etc. So far 
as the world still exists for him, ho regards it only as a reflexion 
of the Divine light. 

Hayy has often enjoyed the raptures of ecstasy, when at length 
his solitude is interrupted. Upon a neighbouring island live a 
people who, though adherents of the Muslim faith, are given to 
sensuous pleasures. A friend of Salamin, the mler of this 


island— an Individual named Asal— desiring to devote himself 
to study and self-denial, sets out for Haj-^s island, which he 
supposes to be uninhabited. Here, then, he meets with Hayy, 
and, when the latter has at length acquired human language, 
the two become convinced that the religion of the one, in its 
rational interpretation, and the philosophy of the other are 
essentially the same. With a view to proclaiming this pure 
version of the truth to the credulous multitude, Hayy proceeds 
to the adjacent island, accompanied by Asal. But their design 
miscarries ; and the two friends have ultimately to admit that 
Muhammad had acted wisely in giving the truth to the people 
under a veil of symbolical language. They, therefore, go back 
to the uninhabited island, in order that they may further give 
themselves to a life consecrated to God. 

The greater portion of Ibn Tnfail’s book is devoted 
to the course of Hayy’s education, and it is not to 
be wondered at that those who first translated the 
work, and gave an account of the author’s philo- 
sophy, were mainly concerned with the person of 
Hayy. But the central theme of the allegory, as 
has been indicated, is the relation between religion 
and philosophy, and the principle that philosophy 
is one with religion properly understood. This 
has been specially emphasized by Gauthier, though 
perhaps somewhat one-sidedly. It is certainly quite 
obvious that in several passages Ibn TufaU is on 
Ha 3 ry’s side: the eyes of AsM are opened to the 
profoundest mysteries of the Spirit, not W the 
direct revelation of the Qur’an, but by Hayy’s 
philosophy of enlightenment; and at all events 
the work permits the inference that man may 
attain to supreme salvation by the inner light 
alone, and without the aid of prophetic revelation. 
This point of view was enou^ of itself to render 
the book objectionable to the Christian theologians 
of the Middle Ages, whUe, in particular, the 
monopsychitism of its author was stigmatized by 
Albertns Magnus as ‘error omnino absnrdus et 
pessimus’ {de Nat, et Orig. An. ii. 4), and as a thing 
‘ omnino deliramento simile ’ {de An, ill. i. 7). 

The Hayy ibn Yagzan had at first but few readers. 
The Neo-Flatonists of the Eenaissance seem not to 
have known it, else they would have found it 
acceptable, inasmuch as they taught that there 
were rays of the one Divine truth in all religions 
and philosophies. Certain _ points of connexion 
between Hayy and El Critic6n, a work by the 
Spanish autkor Baltasar Graoidn published in 
1650-53 — links recently pointed out by Mendndez y 
Pelayo — have not yet been satisfactomy explained. 

LtTERATDUl!.— L TKANSUTIONS OP BATT IBH TAqZlN.—Tht 
Arabic text with a Lat. tr. by E. Pococke, Jr., and an in- 
troduction by bia father, was published at Oxford in 1671, and 
reprinted in 1700. The first Eng. tr. (1674 ; from the Lat.) was 
the work of George Keith, who, as a Quaker, probably set a 
higher value upon the ' inner light ' than upon the letter of a 
revelation. A second Eng. tr. (also from the Lat.), by Geo^e 
Aehwell, appeared in 16S6. In 1703, Simon Ookley, the orientalist, 
published a new English version from the original, and this was 
recently re-issued with few alterations by E. A. van Dyck, * for 
the use of his pupils’ (Cairo, 1605). Of Dutch translators 
probably the first was J. Bouwracester, a friend of Spinoza, 
whoso rendering (Amsterdam, 1072) was executed from the Lat. 
of Pococke, and this work was re-published at Amsterdam in 
1701, while in the same year another issue, collated with the 
original Arabic and furnished with notes by the oriental scholar 
H. Rcland, a professor in Utrecht, was published at Kotterdam. 
The earliest Germ, tr., by J. G. Pritius (Frankfort, 1720), was 
based upon the English of Ockley; that of J. G. Eichhom 
(Berlin, 1783) is more Independent. French and Spanish trr. 
have appeared only in recent times (see below). 

Pococke’s designation of the work, ‘ Philosophus Autodidactus,' 
appears on the title-page of most of the trr., even the Spanish 
of 1600. Eeland (1701) has 'De natiiurlijke Wijsgcer’ (‘The 
Natural Philosopher’), ond Eichhorn, ‘ Der Naturmensch ’ (‘ The 
Natural Man’). In the 10th cent. Ha }7 was often compared 
with Defoe’s Eoblnson Crusoe, but to us it is surely rather tbe 
contrast than the resemblance that suggests itself : Crusoe is 
the pattern of the practical man, while Hayy is the ideal of the 
reflective ond mystical mode of life. Since 1882 the original 
has been frequently issued in the East — in Cairo and Con- 
stontinople— and has thus been brought within the range ol 
active European study. 

ii. Discussions, etc. — A. Menc, ‘ Eine mittelalterliche Kritifc 
der Offenbarung,’ in DU proUstantische Kirchtnzeitung fUr d. 
evang. Deutschland, 22nd July-12th August 1885; T. J. da 
Boer, The Bistory of Philosophy in Islam, London, 1003, pp. 

I 181-187 ; Bl FiUsofo autodidacto de Abenlofail ; Novela fsieo- 
1 Idgica traducida ... del arabe por D. Francisco Pons Boigues, 

I con «n prdlogo de ilen&ndez y Pelayo (c^Coleecidn de EstudUf 
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Srabes. v.), Saragossa, 1000; L4on Gauthier, Bayy Ben 
Yagdhdn: Roman philosophiaue d'Ibn Thofail, texts arabe 
. . . et traduction frany., Algiers, 1900, and Ibn ThofaKl : sa 
vis, ees oeuvres (s=Bubt. de VEcole des Lettres d'Alyer, Bulletin 
de Corresp. Afric. xUi.), Paris, 1909 (with bibliography). 

T. J. DE Boer. 

IBN TUMART. — Ibn Tumarfc was a famous 
Muslim reformer of Morocco, sumamed ‘ the 
Mahdl of the Alniohads.’ According to Ihn 
Khaldun, his name was Amgliar, Berber for ‘ the 
chief.’ The names of his ancestors were also 
Berber. The date of his birth is unknoivn ; but it 
must have taken place between A.H. 470 and 480. 
He was bom in a village of Sus called Ijli en 
Warghan. His family were Iserghins, a section 
of the Hintata, one of the chief tribes of the Atlas. 
Ibn Khaldun says that they were celebrated W 
their piety, and that Ibn Tumart seemed eager to 
leam, and frequented the mosques, where he 
burned so many candles that he received the sur- 
name Asafu (Berber), ‘the fire-brand.’ It was 
probably the thirst for knowledge that drove him 
to the East. 

At this time the Almoravid dynasty, which 
ruled in the Maghrib and a part of Spain, was 
declining, and corraption of morals had followed 
close on conquest. One of the strictest Muslim 
sects, that of Malik ibn Anas, was in power ; it con- 
fined its attention to the study of furu', manuals 
which had usurped the place of the Qur’an and the 
hadiths. Ghazali had strongly opposed its doc- 
trines in the East in a chapter of his Ihya 'ulum 
al-dln — the Kitdb al 'Urn, which called forth the 
hatred of the la^vyers (faqih), such as the qadl 
Tyad, and even Ash'arites like al-Turtushl, wlio 
did not admit independent minds into their sects. 
His works were burned by order of the Almoravid 
amks. Further, the grossest anthropomorphism 
was prevalent ; the allegorical expressions 
of the Qur’an were taken literally ; and God was 
given a corporeal form. 

Ibn Tumart started his travels in Spain, and it 
was_ imdoubtedly there that he began to modify 
his ideas under the influence of the writings of Ibn 
Hazm (q.v.). He then went to the East, but the 
chronology of his travels is not certain. If, con- 
tra^ to the opinion of al-Marrakushi, it was 
during his first stay in Alexandria that he imbibed 
the doctrines of Abu Bakr and Turtushi, the latter 
— a believer in the Ash'arite teaching, although 
opposed to Ghazali — must have imparted it to his 
pupil. He afterwards made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and studied at Baghdad and perhaps at 
Damascus. There bo became imbued with the 
ideas of Ghazali. Later writers say that it was 
under Ghazali’s influence that Ibn Tumart decided 
to reform the beliefs of his country ; but the two 
men never met. 

These years of travel and study had transformed 
the Maghribine talib. If his plan was not yet 
fixed in all its details, he had at least thought of 
it. On the vessel in which he sailed he preached 
to the crew and the passengers, who, in obedience 
to his words, set themselves to read the Qur’an 
and to pray. Thoroughly inspired with Ash’arite 
doctrines, he continued his preaching in Tripoli, in 
Mahadia, where the ruling sultan, Yahya ibn 
Tamini, showed him great regard after hearing 
him state his case, at Monastir and at Bougie. 
There he played the part of moral reformer without 
restraint, making liberal application of an early 
maxim : 

‘Whoever among you sees anything reprehensible must 
change it with ins hand ; if he cannot, he mnst do it with his 
tongue ; if that is impossible, he must do it with his heart. This 
is the minimum of religion.’ 

The Hammadite sovereign was annoyed at this 
impeachment of his authority ; the people them- 
selves rose up, and Ibn Tilmart fled to the Beni 


Unagol, a neighbouring Berber tribe, who took 
him under their protection. There he met^ the 
man who was to continue his work, 'Abd al- 
Mu’min, a poor talih of Tajira, to the north of 
Nedroma, who, like himself, went to the East to 
study. Legend, which ascribes to Ibn Tumart a 
knowledge of the qabbala, which he learned in the 
East, claims that he recognized, from certain signs 
in this young man, the person for whom lie was 
looking, just as Ghazali had recognized the future 
reformer in him. All that we know is that he had 
an interview \vith 'Abd al-Mu’min, that he ques- 
tinned him minutely, and that he ended by muring 
him decide to give up his travels in the East in 
order to follow’ him. He then returned to the 
Maghrib by W'ay of Warsenis and Tlemsen, out of 
which he was driven by the governor; and then 
he passed through Fez and Miknasa, where the 
people received his remonstrances wuth blows. At 
last he arrived at Morocco, where he asserted more 
than ever his r61e of uncompromising reformer of 
morals and doctrines. The Lemtuna women, like 
the Tuaregs and KaWle of the present day, did 
not veil their faces. On this account Ibn Tumart 
insulted them, and even assaulted Sura, the sister of 
the Almoravid amir 'Ali. 'Ali himself was not 
free from his insults. He rebuked him even in the 
mosque. 'Ali, who was more patient and tolerant 
than the reformer, did not punish him as he 
deserved ; he merely summoned a conference at 
which Ibn Tumart had to argue W'ith Almoravid 
la%vyers. They discussed such points as : Are the 
ways of knowledge limited or not ? The principles 
of the true and the false are four in number; 
knowledge, ignorance, doubt, and supposition. 
He had no difficulty in defeating them, altliougli 
among them there was a Spaniard as intellectual 
and as intolerant as himselt — Malik ibn ^yuhaib, 
who advised 'Ali to put him to death, but in vain. 
The amir spared him, and Ibn Tumart fled to 
Aghmat, where he took part in further discussions, 
and thence to Agnilin, where he inaugurated his 
apostleship in a methodical way. At first he 
posed simply as the reformer of morals in so far as 
they were contrary to the Qur’an and tradition; 
then, W'hen he had obtained a certain influence 
over his followers, he went on to preach his own 
doctrines, inveighing violently against the dynasty 
‘ that followed False doctrines,’ and pronounced as 
‘ infidel ’ any w’ho transgressed his teaching : it 
■was a preaching of holy war, not only with pagims 
and polytheists, but also ■with other Muslims. He 
chose ten companions, 'Abd al-Mu’min among 
them, and, after preparing their minds by a de- 
scription of the characteristics of the Malidl, he 
made them recognize him as such, and composed a 
genealogy for himself which made him a descendant 
of 'All ibn Abu ’Talib. His doctrine was not wre 
Ash'arism ; it was mixed with Shl'ism. The 
historians mention tricks of jugglery and perfidy 
to which he resorted in order to justify his claims. 
He rallied round him all the Hergha and a largo 
section of the Masmuda, who had always been 
hostile to the Lemtuna (Almoravids), so much so 
that Yiisnf (ibn Tashfin) had founded Marrakesh 
in order to keep them at a safe distance. He had 
■written various treatises for them in Berber a 
language which he spoke very well.^ One of them, 
the Tauhid, is preserved in an Arabic vereion, 
published at Algiers in 1903. He completed^ the 
organization of his followers, whom he di^dea 
J Accordincr to the Baud al-Qir{ds, this meeting’ took place at 
Tajira, the buhiplace ol ‘Abd al-Mu’min. , . . .h, 

3 The Berbers kne'w so little Arabic that, in order to tcMh tne 

- . .• m . t e* k. Al* sk #v*i n fl I Tin 

uneducated j 
named each < 
al^namdit i 

the third, ttt- v w* /• iUAm i 

repeat their names in order, he succeeded in teachinjf tnem 
recite the sdra. 
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into categories : the first was composed of the ten 
who had been the first to recognize him ; they 
were called the juma'a (‘community’). The 
second was made up of fifty faithful ones ; these 
he sometimes calleo. ‘believers’ (mu’minun) and 
sometimes ‘Unitarians’ {mu’ahhidun, from which 
comes the name ‘ Almohads’j. His authority, 
however, was not recognized all over, as was 
shown particularly by the inhabitants of Tinmal 
(or Tinmelel). He entered this town by strategy, 
massacred 15,000 men, took the women as slaves, 
divided the land and houses among his followers, 
and built a fortress. He converted the neighbour- 
ing tribes •with their consent or by force, and in 
A.H. 517 he sent an army against the Almoravids 
under the leadership of 'Abd al-Mu’min. It sus- 
tained a terrible defeat, and the Mahdi found him- 
self blockaded in Tinmal. Some of his followers 
suggested surrender. Ibn Tumart had recourse to 
charlatanry with the complicity of Abu 'Abd Allah 
al-Wansharisi, whom he nad brought from War- 
senis; and, having regained his prestige, he mas- 
sacred those of whom he was not sure. Ibn al-Athir 
gives the evidently exaggerated number of 70,000 
men as that of those thus slain. The cause of the 
Almohads revived as the power of the Almoravids 
weakened in Spain and Africa, and, when the 
Mahdi died in 524(522 according to others), 'Abd 
al-Mu’min, whom he had chosen as his successor, 
was ready to re-commenoe the struggle. His tomb is 
in Tinmal, but his name and his history are com- 
pletely forgotten. 

LiTERATiniE. — Arabic authors : Ibn al-AthIr, Al-Kdmil fCl- 
ta'rikh, ed. 0. J. Tornberg, vol. x., Leyden, 1864, no. 8, pp. 
400-407 ; 'Abd al-WShid al-Marrakusht, Kitdb ed. 

R. P. A. Dozy, do. 1847, pp. 128-139 ; Ibn Khallikan, fVa/avdt 
al-A'ydn, 2 vols., Bulaq, 1299 a.b., ii. 48-63 ; Uolal aUSlaxtshpa 
(anon.), Tunis, 1329 A.n., pp. 78-88; Ibn Khaldnn, iCttdb at- 
’Jbnr, 7 vols., Bulaq, 1284 A.H., vL 225-229 ; Ibn AM Zar', Rau^ 
al-Qirfds, ed. Tornberg, 2 vols., Dpsala, 1843-40, i. 110-119 ; Ibn 
al-Khatib, Raqm al-bolal, Tunis, 1316 A.n., pp. 66-68; Al- 
Zarkashl, Ta'rikh al-daulatain, do. 1289 A.n., pp. 1-5 ; Ibn 
AM Dinar, AUMunis fi akhbdr Ifriyyah, do. 1289, pp. 107-109 ; 
As-Salawi, Kitdb aUlstigfa, 4 vols., Cairo, 1312 A.n., i. 130-139 ; 
Le lAvre de Moliammed ibn Toumert, ed, J. D. Luoiani, Algiers, 
1903. 

Western authors ; 1. Goldziher, ‘ Materialien zur Kcnntniss 
der Almoliadenbewegung,’ ZDIIG xli. [1887] 36-140 ; the Introd. 
UtLivre de Molfammed ibn Toumert, pp. 1-102 ; c(. also R. P. A. 
Dozy, lissdi sur I'hist. de Fislamisme, Leyden, 1879, pp. 368-377 ; 
A. Miiller, Der Islam, 2 vois., Berlin, 1885-87, ii. 646-644 ; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt., 2 vols., Weimar and 
Berlin, 1898-1902, 1. 406-402; A. Bel, Les Almaravides el le* 
Almohades, Oran, 1910, pp. 0-16. RENE BASSET. 

IBSEN. — Henrik Ibsen (dramatist and poet) 
was bom at Skien, in southern Norway, on 20th 
March 1828, the eldest son of Knud Ibsen, a sub- 
stantial merchant. Scottish, German, and Danish 
strains preponderated over Norwegian in his 
ancestry. While Henrik was still a child, his 
father failed in business, and the family removed 
from his first home, a stately house in the market- 
place, to a humble suburban dwelling. His school- 
ing was brief, and distinguished chiefly bj' a bent 
for art. This could not be indulged, and he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an apothecary at Grirastad, 
a place still smaller and more remote. Here he 
spent seven years (1843-50), his time of storm and 
stress. The revolution of 1848-49 quickened his 
instinct of revolt and wakened his lyric power. 
He wrote fiery appeals on behalf of straggling 
Hungary and Denmark. He chose a Roman 
revolutionary for the hero of his first drama. 
Catiline (1850) excited no attention whatever ; but 
its importance is great. Ibsen re-published it in 
1875, with a preface in which he points out that it 
foreshadows the standing theme of his later drama 
— ‘the conflict of ■will and power.’ And he is 
already a dramatist ; in spite of his revolutionary 
sympathies, he has not _ idealized his hero; hfe 
Catiline is a tragically mixed character, who owes 


his ruin more to his own inner corruption than to 
the power of his foes. 

A few months before its publication, Ibsen, 
having completed his apprenticeship, had come to 
Christiania. Here a second piece, A Viking's 
Barrow {Kfmmpehdjen), was acted with some 
success. He lived precariously by journalism, 
editing, with two friends, a short-lived periodical. 
In Nov. 1851 an appointment as stage-poet of the 
theatre at Bergen cut short these desultory 
activities, and decided his career. In accordance 
•with the terms of his contract, he spent some 
months of 1852 in the study of stage arrangements 
at Copenhagen and Dresden. The five folio-wing 
years at Bergen brought him a practical training 
m stage technique of the utmost value to him. 
Besides staging numerous plays by other men, he 
produced four new pieces or his o-wn — in particular 
Dame Inger at Ostraat and The Feast at Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm for the national past -was in the air at 
Bergen, and Ibsen did not escape it. But his 
mind was utterly unhistorical ; history, even the 
national history, attracted him only as a source 
of dramatic or psychological problems, and these 
he was soon to find were furnished in greater 
abundance by contemporary society. Even when 
he drew upon history he re-shaped it freely to his 
needs. The historical Dame Inger was a spirited 
and high-handed, but not a tragic, figure ; Ibsen 
involves her in a harrowing conflict between 
ambition and motherly love, which ends in her 
involuntary murder of the son for whom she has 
dared and endured. The Feast at Solhaug (1855) 
was the first result of his study of the sagas of 
Iceland. Something of their tragic grandeur is 
already reflected in the heroine Margit. But the 
lyrical form of the dialogue echoes the Norwegian 
ballads, and the temper of the play has a romantic 
buoyancy which Ibsen never again recovered. Two 
other new pieces were written and performed at 
IBergen — St. John's Night and Olaf Liljekrans, 
both based upon Norwegian legend. Both remained 
till recently unprinted. 

In the summer of 1857, his contract at Bergen 
iiaving terminated, Ibsen accepted a similar post 
at the Norwegian theatre in Christiania. A few 
months later he brought a wife to his new home, 
Susannah Daae Thoresen of Bergen. 

The theatre had been recently established ex- 
pressly to combat the dominant Danish taste by 
jiromoting a national Norwegian drama. With 
The Vikings at Helgoland (1857), Norway definitely 
acquired an original and vera noble drama of her 
own. But the resources of the Norwegian theatre 
were unequal to staging it, and the older theatres 
both at Christiania and at Copenhagen rejected it 
■with scorn. Danish poets like Oehlenschlager had 
dramatized the heroic saga in elegant iambics, and 
wdth a persistent effort to assuage and refine. 
Ibsen kept the rude strength of persons and 
situations, and the sinewy unadorned prose of 
their speech. Hjordis, the passionate wronged 
woman, who slays in deliberate vengeance the man 
she loves, is a tragic creation worthy of her proto- 
types in myth and saga, BrynhUd and Gudrnn. 

The rejection of The Vikings, which was not 
played anywhere before 1861, increased Ibsen’s 
estrangement from Christiania society. Conserva- 
tive in politics, orthodox in religion, and devoted 
to Danish ideals of culture, the official and mer- 
cantile circles of the capital offered a stolid resist- 
ance to the young and needy idealists of the 
Nationalist cause. Bjornson, four years Ibsen’s 
junior, a bora orator, and already the author of 
Synnove Solhakiten (1857), stood above the taciturn 
Ibsen both in persuasive potency and in popular 
repute. And Ibsen’s next drama was a satiric 
comedy which ridiculed well-to-do society at its 
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most sensitive point, and turned its apathy into 
furious indignation. Love’s Comedy (1862) is, on 
the surface, an amusing exposure of the foibles 
incident to conventional courtship and marriage ; 
a plea for the subjection of these relations to calm 
good sense, nndistracted by sentiment and romance. 
Bnt this attack upon ‘ romance ’ ivas inspired by a 
conception of love romantic in the extreme. Love’s 
‘comedy’ concerned only the shallow sentiment 
which society called by that name. The plight of 
genuine love in marriage could only, in Ibsen’s 
eyes, be tragic : the routine of married life, the 
cares of household and children, vulgarized, he 
thought, the passion of souls. Falk, the young 
poet who preaches this doctrine, is at once ardent 
and shallow enough to make it, in his oum case, 
plausible. The heroine, SvanhiJd, one of Ibsen’s 
loveliest and most pathetic creations, gives him 
her heart, and they are on the point of adopting 
the conventional solution when the representative 
of calm good sense, an elderly merchant, inter- 
venes, poses the young lovers with their o\\'n 
forgotten principles, and offers his oAvn hand to 
Svanhild, who sadly accepts it. The play is 
■nritten with aboun&ng wit in ringing rhymes, 
and is now popular on all Scandinavian stages ; 
but its imperfect technique and impossible ethics 
have hindered its vogue elsewhere. Love's Comedy 
is, however, important as Ibsen’s first essay in the 
modem ‘social’ drama. A second saga-drama 
followed. The Pretenders to the Crown was 
written in a few weeks of the summer of 1863. 
Like Dame Inyer, it is built upon Norwegian 
history, but is at once less unhistorical and more 
Ibsenian. The two figures, whose prolonged duel 
for the throne of Nonvay we watch, are admirably 
imagined and drawn : Hakon, the born ruler, 
clear-sighted and strong-wUled ; Skule, paralyzed 
by his own doubts. In Skule, Ibsen’s o^vn still 
hesitant faith in his powers may be reflected ; but it 
is Hakon, not Skule, who is suggested by the clear 
structure and powerful build of this striking play. 
Early in 1864 Ibsen’s affairs reached a crisis. 
His outward circumstances, always precarious, had 
been seriously embarrassed by the failure, in 1862, 
of the Norwegian theatre. A small appointment 
as ‘ffisthetic adviser’ at the Christiania theatre 
barely afforded a livelihood. His inner estrange- 
ment from society grew more bitter and intense. 
Some measure of it is given by the terrible stanzas 
of On the Fells (1860), an autobiogra^ic confession 
shot through with the passion of Faust and the 
cynicism of Mephistophmes. The outbreak of the 
Dano-Prussian war in the spring of 1864 added a 
new and more definite provocation. Norway and 
Sweden declined, as in 1849, to support their 
Danish brothers ; and the poet, who as a young 
man had then striven vainly to rouse them, felt 
their abstention yet more bitterly now. Some 
enthusiastic students went to the front as volun- 
teers, but the government remained neutral ; and 
service in the Norwegian army remained, as Ibsen 
intimated in his mocking verses. The Ground of 
Faith, one of the safest of callings. He sougiit to 
leave the country, and applied for a travelling 
pension, such as had recently been granted to 
Bjomson. But Love’s Comedy was too recent, and 
the favour was refused. In April 1864, Ibsen left 
Christiania for the south. Off Duppel he heard 
the Prussian guns ; at Berlin he saw the Danish 
trophies, and the first idea of a great retributive 
poem npon his unfaithful fellow-countrymen flashed 
into his mind. It was the germ of Brand. In May 
he settled in Home. The project at first made 
little progress. Brand was originally planned as 
a narrative poem, but the few cantos executed are 
laboured, and they were finally thrown aside and 
lost sight of. Thirty years later the Danish col- 


lector Pontoppidan discovered the MS in an 
antiquarian shop at Borne ; it was published at 
Copenhagen in 1907. Meanwhile Ibsen, better 
inspired, had reverted to the dramatic form in 
which he was a master, and to a swift, flexible, 
ringing verse; he now wrote with fire, and in 
three months of the summer of 1865 completed the 
colossal poem. Brand, the prophet of ‘All or 
Nothing,’ hero and fanatic, is a great tragic fimire 
sublimely, but not quite consistently, conceived; 
and the drama itself is something less and some- 
thing more, and greater, than the invective against 
Nommy which it set out to be. Types of her 
prevailing weaknesses— of compromise, sentimen- 
tality, famtheartedness — are drawm with brilliant 
and incisive touch ; peasants and artists, officials 
and clergy, come under the satirist’s stroke ; but 
the final upshot is in the spirit of Agnes the 
devoted wife rather than of Brand, of love rather 
than uncompromising will. Brand has longueurs, 
but in its greatest moments, such as the close of 
the fourth act, it reaches a tragic intensity imsur- 
passed in the literature of the century. (5ontraiy 
to the expectation of both author and publisher, it 
was received throughout the Scandinavian world 
with rapturous applause ; its fierce invectives 
counted for nothing with readers who recognized 
that the poet who lashed his country passionately 
loved it, or who saw in it, above all, a thrilling 
religious romance. With Brand, Ibsen's Scandi- 
navian fame begins. 

A yet greater work was immediately to follow. 
In Peer Gynt (1866), Ibsen found a totally new way 
of saying essentially the same things. The hero, 
instead of being the prophetic assailant of Nor- 
wegian failings, is their embodiment. The sombre 
tone and Hebraic intensity of Brand are replaced 
by an action of immense scope and many-coloured 
diversity. Peer, a romantic egoist, living only to 
‘ fulfil himself,’ finds at the close of a career of 
self-indulgence that he has no self to fulfil. From 
the Nemesis pronounced by Ibsen npon fragmen- 
tary and purposeless lives he is saved, apparently, 
by the devotion of Solveig, in whose faith and love 
his ‘ self ’ has lived — a beautiful incoherence which 
betrays the persistence of the romantic heart in 
Ibsen himselfi In wealth of poetry, sometimes, as 
in Ase’s death-scene, of the most daring originality. 
Peer Gynt marks the highest reach of modem 
Scandinavian literature. Even more than in Brand 
the poetry overshadowed the polemical animus 
which had inspired its inception. 

But in Ibsen himself the polemical animns was 
still vigorous. The desire to give it more direct 
and searching expression contributed to shape The 
League of Youth (1869), the first of the prose comedies 
of modern society. It was written at Dresden, 
whither he had moved from Borne in the previous 
year. The Liberal party, which was the main 
support of Norwegian separatism, is here brought 
with scathing realism upon the stage. The temper 
of the piece is as far removed from poetry as the 
form. Ibsen compared it to the Dresden ‘ beer 
and sausages,’ after the Boman ‘wine’ of Petr 
Grint. The play provoked a storm of obloquy, _to 
which Ibsen retorted in the verses At Port Said. 
A vaster work, meantime, was approaching com- 
pletion. Cmsar and Galilean, published in 1873, 
had been planned in 1864, and occupied much of 
the intervening years. The _ spell of classical 
antiquity, which inspired Julian’s overthrow of 
Christianity, Ibsen himself, living at Borne, did 
not escape, and Julian is drawn with unmistakame 
sympathy. But Ibsen profoundly understood the 
futility of his enterprise, and portrayed his failure 
with an emphasis which procured for the drama the 
plaudits of the orthodox. Julian’s character, 
ever, is not perfectly maintained : in the Second 
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Part lie is too far degraded to rouse genuine tragic 
pity. Ibsen, for the first and last time, appears 
not completely master of his material. In both the 
contending forces, Hellenism and Christianity,_he 
saw the seed of failure, and looked forward, like 
Heine, to the coming of a ‘ Third Kingdom,’ super- 
seding and surpassing both. 

The passage containing this prophecy is deepty 
interesting; but Ibsen never reverted to it. it 
suggests a belief in the permanence of some form 
of political or religious community, which events 
were rapidly sapmng in his mind. His fervid 
championship of Scandinavian brotherhood, of a 
union of the Northern States, had for years held in 
check his native individualism. He had allied 
himself with the Norwegian conservatives, and, 
not without astute arrangement on their part, had 
received flattering attentions and distinctions from 
the Swedish king, as an illustrious pillar of the 
Union. He was thus drawn into a false position. 
To political and ecclesiastical institutions as such 
ho had at no time attached value. He had derided 
them in the persons of the Mayor and the Dean in 
Brand. His letters of the early seventies express 
a yet more radical antagonism. ‘ The State must 
go ! ’ he wrote to Brandes in the crisis of the fate 
of France, 1871 ; ‘ all religion will fall ! ’ The 
pillars of society, he was convinced, w’ere rotten ; 
and the hope of humanity lay in a revolution 
which would alone make possible the free develop- 
ment of the individual. That such a revolution 
W’as imminent in Europe Ibsen for at least twenty 
years (1864-84) believed. One who thought thus 
could not long remain in alliance •with the con- 
servatives; in 1877, Ibsen cut himself loose •with 
the drama significantly called The Pillars of Society. 

‘ It may pass in some sort as an antithesis to The 
League oj Youth,' he •wrote to his publisher shortly 
before its appearance. The satire is now aimed, 
not at the democratic agitators, but at the men 
of social standing and prestige, the magnates of 
finance and business ; and it is aimed with more 
conviction and more passion. In technical mastery 
and psychological force the Pillars falls short of 
Ibsen’s finest work; but the impact of the sharp 
tonic of truth, in the person of Lona Hessel, upon 
the fabric of an imposing but hollow respectability 
is represented with extraordinary verve. The 
conservatives deeply resented this unexpected 
blow. One yet more searching followed. A 
Doll's House (1879) probed the roots not merely of 
social status, but of the family itself. That women 
were to count with men as individuals, and to 
share men’s claim to self-development, was now 
first made clear. In marriage this claim seemed 
to be all but universally ignored. Ibsen’s ideal 
for women had hitherto been the selfless devotion 
of an Agnes or a Solveig to husband or lover. 
Even the emancipated Lona shatters the ‘ Pillars ’ 
only that she may vindicate her brother. Nora is 
the first to discover that she herself has a person- 
ality, and a duty towards it, which as the -wife of 
Helmer she cannot fulfil. The play, a capital 
stage piece, called forth a storm of protest, which 
made its author’s name for the first time widely 
kno^u'n in Europe. The weightiest criticism took 
the form of the inquiry: 'What then of the 
children?’ Ibsen replied in the terrible drama 
Ghosts (1881), a work far greater in technical 
mastery, as -u'eU as in intellectual reach, than any 
of its predecessors. In laying bare the horrible 
possibilities of inheritance, Ibsen discovered a new 
source of tragic terror and pity, analogous to the 
antique destmy, but indefeasibly real ; he also 
struck a courageous blow for the cause of woman- 
hood. But Ghosts only redoubled the scandal of A 
Doll’s House. Ibsen, provoked by what he took to 
be a general conspiracy to ignore ugly facts, re- 


torted the next year with An Enemy of the People 
(1882), an incisive and brilliant satire, in which 
patricians and democrats fare equally ill, and 
Ibsen’s individualism culminates in the ringing 
declaration that ‘the strongest man is he who 
stands alone.’ 

With this challenging cry, however, the pol- 
emical phase of Ibsen’s drama closes. In his eight 
remaining plays the temper of revolution is con- 
stantly present as a subject, but it no longer 
altogether reflects his owm; on the contrary, he 
probes its weaknesses as remorselessly as those of 
conservatism and orthodoxy ; and his attitude is 
now that of the inscrutable doubter who puts 
searching questions everywhere and answers none. 
To find answers, as he said, was not his business. 
The Wild Duck (1884), a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, is a wonderful study of the disasters •wrought 
by the blundering idealist; Gregers Werle is a 
diminutive Stockmann, HjaJmar Ekdal a mean and 
shabby Peer Gynt. Jtosmersholm (1886), perhaps 
the greatest of the prose dramas, paints the guilty 
passion of an emancipated woman, and her puri- 
fication by love and m death. No other modem 
play is informed with so deep a sense that sin may 
be forgiven, but must be atoned for, as this master- 
piece of the ‘immoral’ Ibsen. Here, too, the 
mysterious suggestions of folklore, so abundant in 
Brand and ’Peer Gynt, so severely banished from the 
revolutionary prose dramas, once more recur. The 
‘white horses of Rosmersholm’ gleam eerily in the 
background, foreboding the fateful issue ; and The 
Lady from the Sea (1888) is a study of such revolt 
as Nora’s, inspired by no doctrine of self-develop- 
ment, but by the spell of the sea. Contrary, too, 
to Ibsen’s wont hitherto, the spell is finally 
mastered ; Eline is reconciled to her husband. In 
Hedda GaUer (1890), even more than in The Wild 
Duck, he is occupied with the meaner and baser 
types of emancipated character ; Hedda is a pitiful 
parody of romantic revolt drawn with merciless 
power. The Master-Builder (1892), which show’s a 
growing use of symbolism, portrays emancipation 
in a fom at once more fascinating and more 
dangerous ; his old theme of rivalry between youth 
and maturity is resumed but in other terms. 
Solness succumbs to no young men’s revolt but to 
the too stimulating homage of a girl. Little Eyolf 
(1894) and John Gabriel Borkman (1896) painted 
other tragic issues with diminishing power. 
Finally,in 1900, When WeDcadAwaken,\\Vi!ieraore 
than an eccentric parody of an Ibsenian play, closed 
the great series. In 1901, Ibsen sufiered a nervous 
collapse, from which he never recovered. On the 
23rd of May 1906 he died. He was buried with 
national honours. 

The fierce controversies once provoked by Ibsen’s 
name have long subsided, even in England, where 
they survived longest. It is premature to deter- 
mine the final rank of his work ; but there can bo 
no doubt that it will count among the most potent 
and original literary forces of the 19th century. 
One of the last descendants of the Eevolution, 
near of kin to the poets of Young Germany, above 
all to Heine, he added to their ardent individualism 
and to their brilliant imagination artistic con- 
science, method, and will. Drama was for him 
from the first a means of expressing his o-wn im- 
passioned apprehension of the dissonances of 
modern society ; but he fashioned the instrument 
to his purpose with deliberate and calculated 
precision. In mastery of dramatic resource, in 
knowledge of the stage, he has no superior; but 
his technique, without disdaining tradition, was 
shaped essentially by the need of presenting with 
the utmost cogency and clearness what he had to 
say. This meant, however, a •wholesale rejection 
of stage conventions, stage situations, and stage 
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talk ; a return to fearless realism, especially in 
dialogue. It meant also a re-discovery of some 
long disused but potent ways in drama — the con- 
centrated or inverted tragic plot, as in Oedipus 
Tyrajtnus, and Bosmersholm, the stress of an 
irresistible fate, rooted in past events, as in the 
Oresteia, and Ghosts. His subject always con- 
cerned the forces which disturb or shatter social 
cohesion ; but his normal sympathy with these 
forces was at no time unqualified ; he exposed the 
corruption of a Catiline, the fanaticism of a Brand ; 
he angered both political parties, and perplexed 
his warmest partisans by an ironical impartiality 
which spared the failings of neither side. To see 
the truth under many aspects, ‘ to see life 
thoroughly and see it whole,’ in the great Sopho- 
clean way, was less signally his gift ; and the 
drift of his thinking is accordingly not towards 
any kind of harmony, but to the statement of 
fundamental problems about life which cannot be 
resolved and must not be escaped. With all this, 
Ibsen was fundamentally a poet. His few but 
enthralling lyrics, and his magnificent verse 
dramas, amaze the reader of his colourless prose by 
their splendour of imagination, their metrical 
brilliance, and the romantic intensity ■with which 
they render the passion of love. It was one of the 
secrets of his dramatic achievement that the white 
heat of poetry was in him united, as it has rarely 
been, with logical rigour and precision, and inflex- 
ible self-control. He gave the drama not merely 
an original technique, but immensely heightened 
intellectual and ethical significance. Since 1870 
the influence of his work has told powerfully upon 
the scope and status of the drama throughout 
oivUized Europe. 

LrrniUTmu!. — Collected editions of Iboen'e works, with intro- 
ductions to the several plays, are now accessible (1) in the 
original, ed. Halfdan Koht, and others, Copenhagen, 1898; (2) 
in Genuan, ed. G. Brandes, and others, Berlin, 1899 ff. ; (3) in 
English, ed. W. Archer and C. H. Herford, London, 1906. The 
best study of his life and work, os yet untranslated, is R. 
Woerner, Benrik Ibsen, Munich, 1900, Halvorsen's biblio- 
graphy, included in the Norwegian edition of the Works, is in- 
valuable. The first drafts of the ploys are collected in ^terladU 
Skrifter, 3 vols., Christiania, 1900. Ibsen's Letters were published 
in 1004, Eng. tr., OhristianiOj^lOOS. Many of the lyrics have 
been excellently translated by F. Garrett, London, 1912. Other 
studies ore : Brandes, Essays, Copenhagen, 1868 ff.; E. Gosse, 
/bjsn, London, 1907; G. Bernard Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, do. 1892 ; R. E. Roberts, Ibsen, do. 1012. The literature of 
Ibsenian commentary and exposition, esp. in German, is already 
immeasurable. Much of it is catalogued in the appendix to 
Woemer's Life mentioned above. C. H. HerFORD. 

ICELAND.— See Teutons. 

ICONOCLASM. — Iconoclasm is the name of a 
movement against the worship of holy pictures in 
the_ Eastern Clmrch, in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
which was repeated on a smaller scale in the 
Frankish kingaom. 

1 . Origin. — The source of Iconoclasm is much 
discussed. Just before the Roman Emperors began 
to persecute image-worshippers, their rivals, the 
Khalifs at Damascus, had started asimilar campaign 
among their Christian subjects (Yazid I., 680-683 ; 
Yazid n._, 720-724). The Iconoclast movement in 
the Ernpire •\vas warmly approved by the Muslims ; 
yet it is unlikely that it should have been caused 
solely, or even clnelly, by the influence of the great 
enemy of the Christian Emperors. Undoubtedly in 
the Sth cent, the worship of images in the East had 
arrived at an extreme point. When we read of 
people who chose, not a living man but some special 
icon (tlKtiv), to be the godfather of their child, and 
who ground an image to powder, mixed this yvith 
water, and drank it as a magic medicine,* it is not 

I So the letter of Michael n. to Louis the Pious (Mansi, xlv. 
117-422). On the cult of icons In the Byzantine Church Just 
before Iconoclasm see E. Marin, Les Jloines de Constantinople, 
Paris, 1897, ch. h-. pp. 312-325. 


difficult to understand that a reaction would come. 
Moreover, long before the Iconoclast troubles be^aii 
there were parties in the East which objected tc 
the prevalent cult of holy images. * The Paulicians 
thinking all matter bad, rejected material pictures! 
In the early 8th cent, several Orthodox bishops 
(Constantine of Nakolia, Theodosios of Ephesus, 
and Thomas of lOaudiopolis) had already preached 
j^ainst images and relics. A Jacobite bishop, 
Xenaias of Hierapolis, was a forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts ; and, when this party succeeded in 
getting the ear of the Emperor, the Iconoclast 
persecution began. 

2 . The first Iconoclast persecution. — Iconoclasm 
throughout was _ a government movement ; the 
chief secondary issue all the time — indeed, from 
some points of view, the main issue — was the right 
of the Emperor to legislate for the Church. (In 
the other hand, the monks were always defenders 
of images. The Isaurian dynasty of Emperors 
were the Iconoclasts of the first period, and the 
first of this d 3 masty, Leo III. (A.D. 716-741), began 
the campaign. As soon as he had made himself 
Emperor, he developed a policy of strengthening 
the Empire by enforcing uniformity and central- 
izing the power. * He persecuted J ews and Paulicians 
cru^ly. Then he was persuaded by the party 
opposed to images that they were the main obstacle 
against the conversion of Jews and Muslims. 
'Hiere was also a certain rationalizing tendency in 
this dynasty which helps to explain his attitude. 
Constantine of Nakolia and his party persuaded 
the Emperor that the worship of im^es was the 
great hindrance to the unity of the Empire, that 
it caused superstition and diiisions, and that it 
was forbidden by the first commandment (in the 
Bj'zantine numbering). Seeing the coming trouble, 
John of Synnada wote to warn the Patriarch of 
Constantinople of Constantine’s views; and the 
Patriarch, Germanos i. (A.D. 715-730), wrote a 
treatise in favour of images, addressed to Thomas 
of Klaudiopolis.* But the Emperor, having now 
made up his mind to forbid image-worship, began 
to enforce their destruction ruthlessly. In 725 he 
published an edict declaring that image-worship is 
idolatry, and commanding all icons in the churches 
to be uestroyed. The soldiers began to carry out 
his order, and there were disturbances throughout 
the Empire.^ Germanos protested against the edict 
and appealed to the Pope (Gregory il., A.D. 716- 
731) in 728,® whereupon the Emperor declared him 
a traitor, deposed him, and set up an Iconoclast, 
Anastasios, in his place (730). Leo had already 
written to the Pope, commanding him to accept 
the ne-w edict, destroy his images, and summon a 
general council to forbid their use._ In 727 Gregory 
ans-wered by a long defence of images; he also 
blamed the Emperor’s interference in Church 
matters, denied the need of a council, and demanded 
that Leo should cease his policy in this matter.* 
A correspondence between the Emperor and the 
Pope followed in whicheach maintained hisposition, 
Leo claiming the right to legislate for the Church, 
on the strength of being both ^aoiKebs sal lepeis.’’ 
Meanwhile the persecution of image-worshippers 
raged in the East. The government was specially 
fierce against the monks, asbeing the chief defenders 
of images. Monasteries were destroyed, monks 
banished, tortured, and put to death. The Icono- 
clast movement took the further lines of rejecting 

1 One of the earliest forerunners of Iconoclasm was Serenns 
of Marseilles, to whom Pope Greprory i. (699-604) wrote a severe 
letter (£p. ix. 105 [PL Ixxvii. 1027)). 

2 For Leo in.’s policy in general see Bury, Bist. of the later 
Soman Empire, vL ch. 11. 

s Harduin, iv. 246-262. 

4 See Gregory n.’s first letter to the Emperor (.Mansi, xU. 
95911.). 

* Harduin, Iv. 233 ff. * Mansi, ili. 959 ff. 

1 Jaffd, Segesia, nos. 2180-2182. 
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and destroying relics, and denying the intercession 
of saints. These two further points, though not 
necessarily involved hy Iconoclasm, became gener- 
ally identified with it. At this time St. John 
Damascene, safe from the Emperor’s anger at the 
Khalif’s court, wrote his famous defences of icons.* 
In the West, too, the people rose against the 
Emperor’s Edict. In 727 there was a revolt in 
Greece against the Iconoclast Emperor, and a 
certain liosmas was set up as anti-Ercperor, 
ostensibly to protect the images. It was easily 
put down 5 then followed a second and severer law 
against image-worshippers. In 731 Pope Gregory 
n. was succeeded hy Gregory III. (731-741), and 
the new Pope at once held a synod of 93 bishops at 
Rome, who excommunicated all who defiled or 
destroyed pictures of Christ or the saints.^ The 
legate sent to Constantinople with a copy of this 
decree was stopped and imprisoned in Sicily. The 
Emperor then sent a fleet to Italy to punish the 
Pope ; but it was wrecked hy a storm on the way. 
He confiscated all the property of the Holy See on 
which he could lay his hands (in SiciW and Southern 
Italy), and affected to withdraw Hlyricum from 
the Roman Patriarchate and to join it to that of 
Constantinople. To make the Byzantine Patri- 
archate coterminous with what was left of his 
Empire was part of his general centralizing policy. 
He continued an active persecution of all image- 
worshippers till his death in 741. His son, Con- 
stantino V. (Kopronymos, 741-775), was an even 
fiercer Iconoclast than his father. At Leo’s death 
there had been another rebellion when Artabasdos, 
who had married Leo’s daughter, set himself up as 
Emperor and restorer of the icons. The intruded 
Patriarch, Anastasios, veered round (in the usual 
Byzantine way) under Artabasdos, restored the 
images, and excommunicated Constantine. The 
rebellion was soon suppressed. Artabasdos was 
blinded and imprisoned ; Anastasios was blinded, 
publicly floggeu, forced to return to Iconoclasm, 
and then reinstated as Patriarch. In 753, Con- 
stantine summoned a great synod, which was to be 
ecumenical and to forbid image-worship for ever. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem refused 
to send legates. About 340 bishops attended. The 
see of Constantinople was vacant by the death of 
Anastasios (who did not long survive his mishand- 
ling), and Theodosios of Ephesus and PastUlas 
of Perge presided. This synod carried out the 
Emperor’s wishes exactly, and declared all images 
idols forbidden by Ex 20'‘'-, Dt 6®, Ro I*®*®® etc. 
Pictures of Christ must be either Nestorian or 
Monophysite, since it is impossible to represent His 
Divinity ; the only lawful representation of our 
Lord is the holy Eucharist. It is blasphemous to 
represent by dead matter those who live with 
Christ. Image-worshippers are idolaters ; Leo and 
Constantine are the glory of the Orthodox faith, 
our rescuers from idolatry. With regard to three 
great defenders of images, already dead (Germanos 
of Constantinople, John Damascene, and a monk 
George of Cj^prus), the synod declares that ‘the 
'Trinity has destroyed these three.’ An Iconoclast, 
Constantine n. (754-706),“ was elected to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, and the government at once 
published the decrees of this synod, demanding 
that all bishops in the Empire should sign the acts 
and destroy images in their dioceses. Instead of 
pictures of saints the churches were now decorated 
with those of flowers, fruit, and birds. The 
Paulicians were well treated, but the monks were 
tortured and put to death. A great number of the 
martyrs of the Iconoclast persecution come from 

* Tlireo apologies ‘Against those who destroy holy Images' 
(PG xcir. 1231-1420). 

3 Mansi, .\ii. 299 IT. 

3 The acts of the Iconoclast synod of 7E3 are contained in 
those of Nicjca II., Mansi, Mii. 205-363. 


this time. Relics were thrown into the sea. Then 
the Emperor, seeing in monasticism the mainstay 
of image-worship, made a great effort to abolish it 
altogether. The monastic habit was forbidden, 
monasteries were turned into barracks, and the 
Patriarch was made to denounce his former state 
as a monk in his own Church. It is noticeable that 
the army especially became fiercely Iconoclast. 
Constantine died in 775. His son Leo IV. (775-780), 
though he did not repeal the laws, was milder in 
enforcing them. He tolerated monks and, at least 
in the first part of his reign, carried out a policy of 
conciliation. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he renewed the active persecution of his father. 
But his wife Irene was always a devoted image- 
worshipper, and kept icons secretly in her apart- 
ments. 

3- The first reaction. — As soon as Leo rv, died 
(Sept. 780), a complete reaction set in. His son. 
Constantine Vi. (780-797), was only nine years old, 
and the Empress Irene became regent for him. As 
soon as her tear of the army allowed, she set about 
to repeal the Iconoclast laws. All this time 
Iconoclasm had prevailed only within the territory 
over which the Emperor actually ruled. Outside 
the Empire, under the Muslims and in the West, 
image-worship went on as before ; indeed, in the 
West especially, there was mnch angry feeling 
against the Iconoclast Emperors. Irene first 
deposed the Patriarch of Constantinople (Paul rv., 
780-784, naturally a partisan of the late govern- 
ment), and a pronounced image-worshipper, Tarasios 
(784-806, an uncle or cousin of Photios),* was 
appointed to succeed him. Then the Empress 
renewed relations with Rome. She sent an embassy 
to the Pope (Adrian i., 772-795) begging him to 
come himself or to send legates to a synod which 
should undo the work of the former one.“ Adrian 
in answer sent two letters, one for the Empress 
and one for the Patriarch. 

He is not pleased with Tarasios’ succession to the Patriarchate, 
but praises his orthodoxy obout the images. He repeals 
arguments in favour of these, insists on his own authority, and 
demands the restitution of lUyricum to his Patriarchate.3 As 
lerates he sends an Archpriest Peter and Abbot Peter of Bt. 
Sabbos near Home. The other Patriarchs were then too much 
harassed by the Muslims to be able to send legates. However, 
the monks of Egypt and Syria send deputies, who seem in some 
sort to have been accepted os representing their Patriarchs too. 

So the synod was opened by Tarasios in the 
church of the Apostles at Constantinople in August 
786, but it was at once dispersed by the soldiers. 
Irene then disbanded these and replaced them by 
others, and for greater safety the synod reassembled 
at Nicfea in Bithynia (where the first General 
Council had been held). Here it was opened in the 
summer of 787, This is the council counted by 
Orthodox and Catholics as the seventh General 
Council (Nicrea II.). About 300 bishops attended. 
The Roman legates signed first and were named 
first in all lists of members ; but Tarasios conducted 
the proceedings, apparently because of the usual 
difficulty of language. The symod declared the 
la-wful use of icons, and defended this by texts 
shouing that there were images in the Temple 
(Ex 25“'", Nu 7®'‘, Ezk 41*®'-, He 9“) and by quota- 
tions from the Fathers. In the 5th session an icon 
was set up in the hall of the synod. The former 
council (of 753) was declared to be not ecumenical, 
since neither the Pope nor any of the other Patri- 
archs was represented at it, and its arguments 
were refuted one by one. The 7th session drew up 
the symbol (5pos) of Nicjea H., in which, after the 
usual renewed condemnation of old heresies, it is 
declared that the holy icons are to receive venera- 
tion (or worship, ■jrpotrKiivjfcrK), not adoration (Xarpefa). 
The honour paid to them is only relative (vxmx^), 

r rifo Tarasii, ed. J. A. Heikel, Helsingfors, 18S9. 

- Mansi, xii. 9S4-9S6. 

3 JalI6, Reg., nos. 244S and 2449 ; Mansi, xii. 10730. 
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and is given for the sake of their_ prototypes. 
There is nothing new in this. It is what the 
defenders of image-worship had said throughout 
the controversy. The sjTiod then anathematizes 
the chief Iconoclasts, and, in opposition to the 
phrase of the other council, declares that ‘the 
Trinity has made these three (Germanos, John 
Damascene, and George of Cyprus) glorious.’ 
Twenty -two Canons were drawn up, of which the 
third forbids the civil government to appoint 
bishops. 1 Copies of the acts were sent to the 
Pope, who approved them and had them translated 
into Latin. Then the images were restored in all 
the churches, and the first Iconoclast movement 
was at an end, although there remained a strong 
Iconoclast party, especially in the army. 

4. The second Iconoclast movement — Twen^- 
seven years later Iconoclasm broke out again. 
This time it is easily explicable, for the Iconoclast 
party, which had not ceased to exist, again got the 
power. After Nicasa II. the Empire was singularly 
unfortunate. The image-worshipping Emperors 
were defeated by the Muslims and Bulgars, and 
the soldiers looked hack with regret to the glorious 
reign of Constantine V. Michael L (S11-S13) was 
defeated by the Bulgars and forced to resign, 
while in his place the army set up Leo V. (the 
Armenian, 813-820), whom they persuaded that 
all the troubles of the Empire came from image- 
worship. The new Emperor invited the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Nikephoros I. (S06-S15), to re- 
open the question of the icons ; but he refused, 
saying that it was already settled by a general 
council. In spite of this the old laws against 
images were renewed, and the work of breaking 
images in the churches began again. In the year 
815 Nikephoros® was deposed by a synod of bishops 
in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, and an Icono- 
clast, Theodotos i. (815-821), was made Patriarch 
in his stead. Nikephoros was banished, and the 
new Patriarch immediately summoned a synod 
which undid the work of Niciea II. and renewed 
the acts of 753.® The persecution of image- 
worshippers broke out a^am, more fiercely than 
ever. Bishops, monks, dergy, and laymen who 
would not accept the Iconoclast laws were banished, 
tortured, or lulled. The great champion of the 
images at this time was St. Theodore, abbot of 
the Studion monastery,^ who, with the image- 
worshippers generally, appealed to the Pope (Pas- 
chal I., S17-S2'4). Paschal ■wrote to the Emperor, 
protesting against his renewal of the old heresy, 
but ■without effect.® He also welcomed the exiled 
monks at Borne, and gave them a monastery. In 
820 Leo V. was murdered, and hHchael li. (the 
Stainmerer, 820-829) was made Emperor. He 
continued the same policy, and the persecution 
went on as before. In 842 Theophilos (S29-S42), 
who had succeeded hCchael il., died. The story 
of the former Iconoclast movement is repeated in 
this one ■with curious exactness. Theomiilos left 
a son tliree years old (hlichael in. the Drunkard, 
S42-S67), and again the Empress, Theodora, be- 
came recent for her son. At once she put an 
end to Iconoclasm. She deposed the Patriarch 
(John vn., S32-S42) and put an image- worshipper 
(Metho^os L, 842-846) in his place. She opened 
the prisons and let out the image-worshippers. 
In 842 a sTOod renewed the decrees of Nicma IL, 
approved John ■vn.’s deposition, and excommuni- 
cated all Iconoclasts. On the first Sunday of Lent ! 

^ Tlie acts ot Kic3?a 11. in Mansi, xii. and xui. 

-His t\Titinf:s apinst Iconoclasm in P6 c. 201-850; Vita 
^icfpkrm Pair,, by tbe deacon l^atios (ed. O. de Boor, 
Leipii-, ISSO). 

S ilansi, xir. JSS If., 417. 

4 His lile, by a contemporary monk, in PG xcix. llSfl.; his 
»TOr(,s, «».; A. Gardner, Theodore ofStudium, London, 1905. 

5 J. B. Pilra. Spie. SoUsm., Baris, 1S52-5S, iL p. xiff. 


(19th Feb. 842) the images were taken in triumph 
in a great procession, and were restored to the 
churches. That is the end of the story in the 
East. Iconoclasm disappeared; the holy icons 
have ever since been honoured by the Orthodox 
Church ; the decrees of Nicma II. have not again 
been disputed, and the memory of the restoration 
of the images is still kept every year (Feast of 
Orthodoxy, first Sunday of Lent). 

5. Iconoclasm in the West. — At the end of the 
8th cent, there was a slight echo of the great 
Iconoclast movement in the Frankish kingdom, 
ea^nsed by two misunderstandings. First, the 
Frankish bishops misunderstood what had been 
decreed at Nicasa IL, and knew its acts only 
through a grossly inaccurate version. 

For instance, in the Srd session of the council a bishop had 
declared : ‘I receive the holy and venerable images, but I gire 
that worship which is real adoration (icara \arpetar) only to the 
consuhstantial and life-giving Triniti'.’ Thb phrase had been 
translated : ‘ I receive the holy and venerable images with the 
adoration which I give to the consuhstantial and lite-piring 
Trinity.’ The Franks misunderstood the word ‘ worship ' (vpotr- 
mltopni) too. It is abundantly clear from the acts of the council, 
indeed from the whole controversy in the East, that this means 
reverence, a relative honour, lor the sake only of the prototype 
(such is the explanation given by all the defenders of imap 
worship, St John Damascene, St Theodore, etc.). But in Latin 
npoa-Kvto^t was translated adoratio, and the Franks thought It 
meant what we generally mean by ‘ adoration.’ 

Further, they were not used, to, and did not under- 
stand, Byzantine etiquette. The Byzantines pros- 
trated themselves before the Emperor, incensed 
him, and kissed his feet ; they even gave these 
marks of respect to his portraits. So it u^as 
natural that they should do the same to portraits 
of the saints. Keally all such forms have no abso- 
lute nor inherent meaning. They mean just what 
the custom of the time and place makes them mean. 
But the Franks, nnused to such ceremonies, inter- 
preted them according to their more reserved cus- 
tom, and thought them idolatrous. Lastly, there 
was already the dislike of the Greeks and deep dis- 
trust of all that they did (the Franks were just about 
to break with the Eastern Empire altogether and 
to set np their oum king as rival Emperor).^ Yet 
it should be noticed that these Frankish bishops 
never meant to take the side of the Eastern Icono- 
clasts. If they for a time condemned the second 
Council of Nicrea, they also condemned the Icono- 
clast Council of 753. _ . 

Already, in 767, Constantine V. had tried to gam 
the Eranldsh bishops for his ■views, but without 
success. A synod at Gentilly sent a declaration to 
the Pope (Paul i., 757-767) which quite satisfied 
him ; ^ but, when Adrian I. (772-795) sent the acts 
of Niwea H. (■wrongly translated) to Gaul,_ the 
bishops sent hack a refutation of them (790) in 85 
chapters (790). This answer, expanded later, is 
the famo^us Capitulars dt imaginibits, or Lion 
carolini.^ In it the bishops aomit that imagM 
and relics should he kept in churches and treated 
■with due respect ; but God only can receive adora- 
tion. The images are to have ojoporttina vmcraUo, 
not adoratio. Except for the misunderstood use 
of the word adoratio lrrpotrKivr}dK), this is exactly 
what Nicma II. had declared. In 794 they held a 
synod at Frankfurt in the presence^ of two papal 
legates, who seem to have done nothing to clear up 
the misunderstanding. This synod formaUy con- 
demns Nicffia II., while showing plainly that the 
bishops do not understand what has there been 
decreed. They report it as a synod held by the 
Greeks at Constantinople (they do not even know 
where Nicsea II. sat), m which the ‘ Greete had 
declared that the same service and adoration are 
to he given to images as to the holy Trinity ; and, 
accormngly, the Franks at Frankfurt, not sorry to 

1 Helele-Ledercq, BUI. da eonoiUs, iii. 726. « 

2 Jb. 1061-1091 : in PL xcviii. 999-1248. The anthenHatj- w 
the Zibri earolini, once disputed, is now admitted. 
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be able to condemn ‘ Greeks,’ declare that they 
‘despise and condemn that synod.’ ^ They sent 
their acts to Rome nith a petition that the Pope 
■would confirm them, •u-hich, of course, he refused 
to do. He had already •written a long explanation 
of the acts of Nicsea II.; hut this did not arrive in 
Gaul till after the synod of Frankfurt. There 
matters rested for a time. When the second 
Iconoclast persecution had broken out, Michael II. 
•wrote ■to Louis the Pious demanding that the Greek 
image-^worshipping monks who had fled to the West 
shomd he handed over to Byzantine justice, and 
also arguing at length against the images.* Louis 
then begged the Pope (Eugene n., 824-827) to 
receive from the Frankish bishops a collection of 
texts from the Fathers bearing on the subject, 
and to prepare this document they met in Paris 
in 825, where they again attempted a middle way, 
but leant decidedly towards Iconoclasm. The 
treatise was sent to Rome with every possible 
expression of respect, as useful material for con- 
sideration in the crisis. Nothing is kno^wn about 
the result of this document, except that it made 
no change in the attitude of the Holy See. Then 
gradually the Frankish misunderstanding ■u’as 
cleared up, and the movement in the West died 
out. Pope John ■yiil. (872-882) sent a more accur- 
ate translation of the acts of Nicsea II., which 
he^ed to allay the suspicion of the Franks. 

'There are a few later isolated oases of opposi- 
tion to the veneration of images in the West. In 
824 Claudius of Turin destroyed all pictures, crosses, 
and relics in his diocese ; for which action he ■was 
reprimanded by a number of other bishops and by 
a Frankish abbot, Theodemir. He was condemned 
by a local s 3 mod. Agobard of Lyons at the same 
time shared Claudius^ ■views ; but Walafrid Strabo 
and Hincmar of Rheims defended the attitude of 
Nicsea II., and so explained it that we hear little 
more of Frankish Iconoclasm. StUl, as late as 
the 11th cent., Joceline of Bordeaux was severely 
reprimanded by Pope Alexander ll. for Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6. The cult of images. — Both the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches accept the decrees of Nicma 
II., with their distinction between (rxcrod; vpocrKv- 
yijcrcs and XaTpela. But there is a practical differ- 
ence in their application. The Orthodox have in- 
numerable pictures, and even bas-reliefs, which 
they treat "with great reverence. But they have 
no solid statues, and are very much disposed to 
regard these as idols. The Catholic Church,_ on 
the other hand, sees no diflerence in principle 
between a solid statue and a flat picture. Except 
the Nestorians, all the other Eastern Chmches 
agree ■with the Orthodox in this matter. They, 
too, have pictures, but no statues, though some of 
them (notably the Armenians) are more reserved 
in their forms of reverence towards pictures, and 
sometimes blame the Orthodox in this matter. 
The Nestorians now have no pictures of any kind, 
only a plain cross, to which they pay the great- 
est reverence. They alone among the Eastern 
Churches make a principle of not venerating 
images, although there is evidence that formerly 
they had them, according to the usual Eastern 
custom. 

Litkratdbb. — C. J. Hefele, Bistoire des eoneila, French tr. 
by H. Leclercq, vols. iii.-iv. ^aris, 1909), contains a complete 
account of Iconoclasm with the acts of all the councils, and 
copious bibliography. The acts are in Jlansi, xii. and xiii.; 
Natalis Alexander, ‘ de Iconoclasterum htoresi,’ in F. Zacoaria, 
Thesaunts Thfoloptcus, Venice, 17C2,iv. 61-83; L. Maimbourg, 
Bistoire de VhMsie des ieonoclastes, 2 vols., Paris, 1633 ; F. C. 
Schlosser, Gesch. der bildeTstimnenden Kaiser, Frankfurt, 
1812 ; J. Marx, Der Bilderstreii der ipeant. Kaiser, Trier, 1839 ; 
K.Schwaralose, Der i?iMerstrrit,cin Kampf der grieeh. Kirehe 
um ihre Eigenart und ihre Freiheit, Gotha, 1890 (the best short 


1 Mansi, xiii. SGI ; Pcrtz, Bcm, Gernu hist. iii. 
’ Uctole-Ledercq, iv. 13-19. 
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history) ; L. Brdhier, La Querelle des images, Paris, 1005 ; J. B, 
Bury, .4 Bistorg of the later Roman Empire, London, 1889, U. 

123-133. Adrian Fortescue. 

IDEA. — This word has been used by philoso- 
phers to denote (a) eternal natures or essences, 
the objects of true and abiding knowledge; (6) 
such natures considered as contents of a Divine 
mind, and archetypes of the things which we per- 
ceive ■with onr senses ; (c) the contents, or some of 
the contents, of the human mind or consciousness. 
The present article iviU be devoted to tracing the 
historical origin and connexion of these several 
usages, 

I. In Greek philosophy. — The importance of the 
word in the vocabulary of philosophy is dne to 
Plato, and its earlier history concerns ns mainly 
as illustrating his usage. Both ISia and the kindred 
term elSos, from whose history its o^wn is, do^wn to 
the time of Aristotle, inseparable, are derived from 
the root of ISstv, ‘ to see,’ and originally had the 
sense of ‘look,’ ‘looks,’ ‘outward appearance.’ 
Already in Homer {Od. X'vii. 454) eTSos is used for 
‘beauty.’ The primary sense of ‘appearance’ 
passes easily into that of ‘form’ or ‘kind,’ and 
m such passages as Thucydides, ii. 50 (t 6 eTSos rijs 
v6<rov), the reference is plainly not so much to out- 
ward appearance as to true structure or essential 
nature ; and this meaning seems to have estab- 
lished itself in scientific circles before the time 
of Plato. A. E. Taylor has recently contended 
{Varia Socratica, Oxford, 1911, p. 178 flF.) that it 
is independent of the meaning ‘land,’ and is de- 
rived nrom a Pythagorean use of the word for 
geometrical figures, conceived as the ultimate ele- 
ments of reality (of. Plato, Tim. 63 C) and then 
extended to such elements (irroixeta), however con- 
ceived. The evidence seems insufficient to support 
this conclusion (see C. M. Gillespie, in Classical 
Quarterly, July 1912). 

We learn from the latrica of Meno (see J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Fhilosojihytt^ London, 1908, p. 235 n.) that Plato’s con- 
temporan", Philistion, called Empedocles’ four elements iSias ; 
but this may only have meant ‘kmds of body.’ The fact that 
Democritus called his atoms 16rat or tiSg (Sext. Bmp, Hath. 
vll. 137 : Plut. adv. Colot. llllo ; see Burnet, p. SSS n.) is expli- 
cable by his view that the atoms differed from each other only 
in shape (Aristotle, Bel. A 4, 9S5b 13, de Gen. et Carr. i. i" 316" 
7). On the early history of the word see C. A. Brandis, Geseh. 
der gr.undr&m'. Phil., Berlin, 1835, pp. 242, 299, 307 ; H. Diels, 
Elementum, Leipzig, 1899, p. 1C ; Burnet, op. ciL, p. 354, and the 
rctf. under elSor, i6ea, in the index ; Taylor, Varia Socratica, 
p.l78ff. ; Constantin Ritter, A'eue UntersuchungenxiberPlaton, 
Munich, 1910, p. 228 ff. 

The full examination of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
and of the questions how far it was original, how 
far the common inheritance of the Socratic circle 
(see Burnet, p. 354 if.), and what changes it under- 
went at different periods of his life, lies beyond the 
scope of this article, wliich ■will confine itself to a 
general description of his usage, especially in rela- 
tion to the later history of the word. Aristotle 
{Met. A 6, 987* 29 fl'.) tells that Plato, when young, 
learned from Cratylus the doctrine of Heraclitus, 
that everything^sensible or corporeal (and to such 
things alone Heraclitus referred, according to 
Axist. Met. M 4, 1078*’ 14) was involved in a pro- 
cess of perpetual flux or change ; and that Plato, 
who perceived the deadly consequence of this 
doctrine for knowledge, sought a way of escape 
suggested to him by his intercourse with Socrates, 
who, in dealing with attempts -to show the purely 
conventional nature of such notions as those of 
justice, courage, and the like, had attempted, by 
defining these terms, to reach fixed objects of 
moral approval. For the very statement that 
what was just under these circumstances is unjust 
under those becomes meaningless unless what is 
meant by ‘just’ is the same in both cases. Plato, 
by extending this principle beyond the ethical 
sphere, reached his doctrine-cf Ideas — permanent 
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realities or natures corresponding to general terms. 
Such permanent natures are not objects of sense ; 
they are apprehended by understanding. Others, 
e.g. Democritus, had thought that such _ truly 
existent natures, etdij or IStai, must underlie the 
shows of the world ; but it was definitely realized 
by Plato (and, it would seem, first by him) that 
thej7 must be incorporeal. 

Aristotle, by giving this account in close con- 
nexion with a treatment of the theory, usual with 
him, as a modification of the Pythagorean doctrine 
that Numbers are the ultimate realities, suggests 
that the Pythagorean influence on Plato was not 
independent of the Socratic ; and there are other 
indications (collected and insisted upon, not with- 
out exaggeration, in Taylor’s Varia ^ocratica) that 
Socrates stood in closer connexion with Pytha- 
gorean circles than has always, despite Plato’s 
Pheedo, been recognized. 

Aristotle’s account brings out clearly the fact 
that Plato’s ideas are objects of thought (voyrd) ; 
they are not ‘ concepts ’ or ‘ thoughts in the mind ’ 
(votiixara). The latter explanation is actually put 
by Plato {Farm. 132 B) into the month of the 
youthful Socrates, only to be dismissed by Par- 
menides with the pertinent inquiry whether there 
could be a thought which was a thought of nothing 
[vb-qtia o6Sev6s). Plato must not be regarded as one 
who, at first a ‘ conceptualist,’ went on to ‘sub- 
stantiate’ or ‘ hypostatize ’ concepts. Such a 
gratuitous proceeding could not be regarded as an 
important contribution to philosophy (see Lotze, 
Log., Leipzig, 1874, iii. 2, § 313 ff., Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1888, ii. 200 If.). We should rather approach his 
theory by considering that, while we should readily 
admit that we might be mistaken about the motive 
of an act we thought just, or the beauty of a face 
which affection predisposed us to love, or which 
had been injured since we last saw it, we could 
not claim even to have an opinion about them, did 
we not know what justice or beauty is. So, too, a 
judgment that two visible lines are equal to one 
another can never express more than an opinion ; 
but, if we did not know what equality is, no such 
judgment could have any meaning at all. One 
could not doubt what was just in a hard case, or 
correct a wrong definition of justice on the produc- 
tion of a case not in accordance with it, except in 
virtue of a knowledge of the nature of justice. This 
nature or Idea is no corporeal being perceptible by 
the senses, but something more lasting, better 
known, and more properly to be called real than 
anything which is so perceptible. It is no notion 
in my mind ; I have a notion or knowledge of it, 
but for that very reason it is distinct from the notion 
or knowledge which I have of it. We may legiti- 
mately ask how this Idea is related to particular 
instances of it, or to the sensible phenomena which 
exhibit it, or to the mind which apprehends it ; 
but in all such questions we are talking and 
thinking of it as something real, permanent, 
known ; and, whatever it be, it is certainly neither 
a body nor a mode of consciousness ; if it is less 
plain that it is not a spirit, it is certainly not plain 
that it is so. 

Aristotle held that Plato was uTong in asserting 
that this Idea was x‘^p^<rr6y, separable and separate 
from the particulars which might be said to ‘ copy ’ 
it or ‘ partake of ’ it. The former metaphor Aris- 
totle {Met. A 6, 987'’ 11) ascribes to the Pythagor- 
eans, the latter to Plato. The difficulties of both 
are exhibited by Plato himself {Farm. 130 Eff.). 
But Aristotle did not hold that it should have been 
described as a ‘thought in our minds.’ Such 
thoughts are not the individual substances of 
which we think ; and ‘ conceptualism ’ is at least 
as open as Platonism to the charge of 
the separation of the universal from the particu- 


lars. What Aristotle denied was the Platonic 
view that science required the assumption of 
‘ separate ’ Ideas (PosA Ana?, i. 11, 77“ Sff.), whereas 
j it only required the possibility of universal predica- 
tion. What Plato called an Idea Aristotle called 
a Ka0£\ov, or universal, an expression not used by 
Plato (but see 3feno, 77 A) and impljdng the 
Aristotelian criticism. The dpxr) dirtonJ/tijs is for 
Aristotle ‘ one beside the many ’ (fr iraph rk roXXd) 
like Plato’s Idea {Fost. Anal. ii. lOO 7), but as 
thus separated from the particulars it is in the 
mind only. Any other separation is not necessary 
for science, and involves insuperable difficulties. 
Aristotle, then, did not take Plato for a con- 
ceptualist who ‘substantiated concepts,’ hut for 
a realist who placed the essence of individual sub- 
stances outside of them, and supposed that in 
predicating universally of them we were asserting 
another substance beside them, which possessed 
their common predicates without their distinct 
individualities. This had led to denial that the 
individual substances were substances at all, be- 
cause they were not this additional substance. 
Hence Plato’s etSrj or IStat to which Aristotle said 
good-bye {to. etdi] [Fost. Anal. i. S3* S3]) 

were mere idle sounds {Teperla-iiaTa) ; but Aristotle 
himself held to etSrj otherwise conceived. For 
Aristotle every individual had its o^vn eXBos ( 3Iet. 
A 6, 1071* 29); thus the soul of every animal is 
the elSos of its body {3fet. Z 10, loss'” 16). In 
perishable beings a perpetual succession of indi- 
viduals of the same Kind realizes as near an ap- 
proach to immortality as is possible to them. Of 
all such individuals the same things which belong 
to the essence of each can be predicated in cornmon ; 
hence eWos may be used, not only of the individual’s 
‘ form,’ but of that of the group of beings of whom 
the same essential predicates hold, the infma 
species {8.To/tov eWos), Where one individual is (like 
a planet) eternal, there is no multiplicity of indi- 
viduals of that land. Eventually ‘ form ’ has come 
to be the usual rendering of etSos in the sense of 
the essential or fundamental characteristics of a 
substance ; ‘ species ’ in that of a group of sub- 
stances, whose essential characteristics are not to 
be distinguished. But this differentiation has been 
only gradual. Cicero preferred /oma as a render- 
ing of elBos, because it could be declined through- 
out, while species must borrow the gen. and dat. 
pi. of forma (Top. vii. § 30) ; but he gives species 
as the Latin equivalent of ISta (Acad. Fost. i. 8, 
§ 30, Tusc. Disp. i. 24, § 68). 

We have so far not distinguished the use of IJe'a from that 
of elSoi ; but a preference for iSea in certain contexts may be 
noted even in Plato. See L. Campbell’s note in Jowett and 
Campbell, Sepublic, Oxford, 1894, h. 294 ff. ‘ISe'o is the more 
picturesque term, and signifies ‘form’ rather than ‘kind or 
‘class.’ Cf. P. Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, Leipzig, 1903, p. 2f. ; 
Ritter, Neve IXntemichungen, p. 325 ff. In consequence of the 
fact that Aristotle rarely used lira in its philosophical sense 
except when referring to Plato, while elSot is used by him no 
less when expounding his own views. Idea has become the 
recognized name for the Platonic Form ; and, even when it has 
come to be used in very un-Platonic fashion, its Platonic asso- 
ciations have constantly led cither to a misinterpretation of 
Platonic Ideas, because so-called, or to such a modification of 
the word’s non-Platonic meaning as will bring it into closer 
accordance with Platonic usage. 

In the Euthyphro (the earliest Platonic dialogue in whlM the 
word occurs) the ISea of holiness is to be used as a irapainyiia 
(6 D, E). This is important in view both of the subsequent 
empIojTnent of this expression by Plato himself (e.g. Rep. v. 
472 0, ix. 692 B, Farm. 132 D) and of the fact that it is as 
eternal patterns of phenomenal things that the Ideas were 
retained in the medimval tradition of Platonism. _ , r- 

For passages illustrating the Platonic usage, see G. A. K 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonimm, Leipzig, 1835-38 (until supersede 
by Burnet’s), Ritter’s very full essay (vi.) in his Aei« {'"“J; 
suchungen, and Campbell’s discussion of terminology m JowMt 
and Campbell, Republic, vol. ii. As Campbell shows, the 
transition to specially Platonic use is well marked in Parrn. 
131 E, 132 A, and the frequent combination pia. ilia is oeserving 
of notice. 

On the question whether to all or only to some general terra 
there correspond Ideas, see Parpu 130, where the young 
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Socrates’ hesitation to allow Ideas of mean things is treated ns 
a mark of philosophical immaturity. On the relation of the par- 
ticulars to the Ideas see Parm. 131 ff. It cannot be explained 
In terms of a different relation, such as “r Aieflefir, yet 

the doctrine of Ideas must not be given up, else even so indis- 
pensable a notion ns Unity, which also involves puzzles, must 
also be given up. The attempt to describe the rehition as 
is presupposed in the criticism embodied in the argu- 
ment called TptTos avflpcoros, invented (see Alex, Aphrod. on 
Arist. iifef. 990'> 15) by the sophist Polyxenus, often referred to 
or used by Aristotle (e.g., Met. A 9, 9905 17 , where cf. Alex, ad 
loe.), and answered in principle by Plato, Rep. x. 597 0. 

In Rep. vi. 603 Aff. the IJtaToOiyaeoO is the supreme principle 
of the being of the other Ideas, and of the knowled^ whose 
object these are, ovk ovcias owovtou ayo^oO oXX* eri enexfim rns 
oittriav irpetriSem sal Svvapet ^epexovroe. This account greatly 
Influenced later, especially Neo-Platonic, speculation. In Aris- 
totle’s Met. we learn of a doctrine of Ideas which are also 
numbers, which is not expounded in the Dialogues. See, for 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s ideas, esp. Met. A 9 ; but it is to 
be found in all parts of his works. 

The essential features of the Platonic Idea are 
that it is (1) an object of thought, not a thotight 
[vorirdv, not v6r]fjia) ; (2) an object of thought or 
Icnoivledge, not of sense (vonjTbv, not alaOrp-iy). 
Plato’s philosophy is not Idealism in the sense of 
a doctrine ivhich resolves the phenomenal ivorld 
into facts of human consciousness. Lotze’s ex- 
planation (Log. iii. 2) of the oi5o-io of the Ideas as 
‘validity’ (Geltung) or Natorp’s description of 
them as ‘laws’ (Gesetze) may he useful, if not 
understood as making them mere attributes of 
something else, considered in abstraction from 
their substances; hut J. A. Stewart’s expression 
‘ points of view ’ (Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford, 
1909 ; see esp. p. 4) so plainly makes them ways of 
apprehending, not realities apprehended, that its 
use is fundamentally incompatible with the account 
pven above. 

Aristotle’s abandonment of the word to Plato 
determined its subsefjuent history, although in- 
stances of its use which involve no reference to 
Plato’s doctrine are to be found in many later 
ivriters, and even in the Middle Ages (see Du 
Cange, s.v.). 

Among the problems about the Ideas bequeathed 
by Plato to his successors historically the most 
important was that of their relation to the Divine 
mind. A doctrine of a personal God in the Chris- 
tian sense forming no part of Plato’s theology, he 
himself freely varied his language to suit his 
context. God ‘makes’ Ideas (Rejp. x. 697 B), 
‘contemplates’ them (Phwdr. 247 D, E), ‘uses 
them as models’ in creation (Tim. 39 E). Such 
expressions are mythical or imamnative. More 
philosophically important is the line of thought 
lUustrated by Sojdi. 249 A, Phileh. 28 D. The 
Ideas cannot be of inferior nature to the soul which 
finds its chief good in knowing them; they must 
themselves possess life and tliought. Again, as 
the material elements of our bodies are derived 
and replenished from the vaster masses of like 
nature in the great world, so must our souls be 
derived from the ‘ royal soul and royal reason ’ in 
the nature of Zeus, wherein dwells the wisdom to 
which the order in the world is duo. The relation 
of the Ideas to this world-soul (for which see also 
Phcedr. 245 0'., Tim. 34fl'.j Laws, x. 892 ff.) is a 
genuine problem for Platonism, but there is nothing 
to suggest that in order to solve it Plato would 
have surrendered the objectivity of the Ideas. 
Rather they inform it and our souls, which are 
parts of it, ‘ ns a light to enlighten and a guide to 
govern’ (Berkeley, Siris, § 335 [TPor/w, ed. Fraser, 
Oxford, 1871, ii. 496]). It was their indwelling of 
the soul ns the riwos elSQv (Aristotle, dc An. 429“ 27) 
that proved to Platonists that it was immortal. 

Though .^istotle rejected Plato’s Ideas, his 
speculations influenced the development of thought 
respecting them, which led to the view of them ns 
Divine thoughts. While no idealist in the later 
sense, he held that the Divine mind cannot be (like 


ours) in a position of dependence upon its object ; 
still less can it exercise itself in knowledge of what 
is inferior to itself : thus its object must be what 
itself is, and its activity v6ri<ris voijatm (Met. A 9, 
34). 

After an interval of five centuries Plotinus stands 
in the direct line of succession from Plato and 
Aristotle. _ WhUe in sense-perception the perception 
conforms itself to an object other than itself, vovt, 
or understanding, can have no alien object external 
to itself. Its object must exist in it, hut such an 
immanence in voOs, just because voOs is higher than 
anything but the (Dne or the Good which transcends 
(like Plato’s ISia rdyaSoO) the distinction between 
subject and object, is a higher kind of existence 
than the independence w'hich the objects of inferior 
faculties enjoy over against the apprehending 
faculties. The intelligible natures of all things, 
which, of course, are no other than the Platonic 
Ideas, thus form the content of the eternal voOs, 
which is the ‘ second person ’ of Plotinus’s Trinity 
(the One, the vovs, and the World-Soul) ; see Enn. 
V. ix. 8. Here we reach the interpretation of the 
Ideas as Divine thoughts which became traditional 
in the Middle Ages ; but the vous of Plotinus is not 
what we should call a ‘ personal ’ God. 

2. In mediseval philosophy. — A further step is 
taken under the influence of Christianity, which 
seriously conceives God as ‘personal.’ A passage 
of Augustine (de Div. qu. 8S, xlvi.) became in the 
Middle Ages the locus classicus on Ideas, and is 
quoted ns such by Albertus Magnus (Sum. Theol. 
1. xiii. qu. 55. 2, § 2), Alexander of Hales (Sum. 
Theol, i. qu. 23. 2, § 4), Thomas Aquinas (Sxim. 
Theol. i. qu. 15, art. 1 ; cf. in I. Sent. dis. 36. qu. 2. 
art. 1, deVeritate, art. 3, ‘deldeis’), Bonaventura 
(tn I. Sent. dis. 35, Comp. Theol. i. 25, Sum. Theol. 
qu. 11, art. 1), and Duns Scotus (Op. Oxon,, in 
I, Sent. dis. 35, art. 1). Augustine could reconcile 
his earlier conviction that we must suppose Ideas 
as eternal and immutable patterns of phenomenal 
things with his Christian belief in one eternal 
Being, the Creator of all others, only by suppos- 
ing the Ideas to bo internal to (xod’s essence and 
to participate in its eternity and unchangeable- 
ness. The world is in time, which (according to 
Plato, Tim. 38 B) began along with it ; its exist- 
ence is throughout dependent on the Divine will ; 
hut its eternal pattern, the world of Ideas, is an 
integral part of the Divine nature. Augustine 
assists himself by the analogy of the designs in 
an artist’s mind. This illustration had already 
appeared in Philo (who as a Jew was also accus- 
tomed to regard God as personal). See dc Opifcio 
Mnndi, §§ 16, 25, pp. 4, 5 (the Divine Logos, as one 
with the world of Ideas, the Kbapos vorp-bs, is called 
by Philo ISia tUv IBitov ; the phrase, however — 
which occurs in Origen, c. Cels. vi. 64 — is bracketed 
by Cohn). The same metaphor of an artist’s designs 
had been used by Seneca (Ep. 58, § 19) in exposition 
of Plato ; and we may compare with it a passage 
(in which, however, the word ISia does not occur) 
in the Introd. Arithm. of the 1st cent, mathema- 
tician Nicomachus of Gerasa in Palestine (i. 6). 
The Placita Philosophorum (i. 882 D [Diels, Dox. 
Gr., Berlin, 1879, p. 309]) already assert that Plato 
held the Ideas to exist ir roU vo-fipaai sal rats ipav- 
Toalais Tou fleou roiirtcm toO i>ou. The use of such lan- 
guage was encouraged by the new stress which 
Christianity laid on the thought of Dmne person- 
ality. Hence the importance of Augustine’s adop- 
tion of the analogy with the artist^ designs. In 
the earlier period of Western medireval thought 
Augustine’s influence was paramount, and to the 
same still powerful influence it was due that even 
after the triumph of Aristotelianism in the 12tli 
and 13th centuries the Platonic Ideas, as inter- 
preted by Augustine, retained their place in the 
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philosophical tradition beside the Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In the 12th cent, we meet with an explicit 
Platonism which regards the Ideas as eternal 
patterns; e.g., in Bernard of Chartres (John of 
Salisbury, Metalogicon, ii. 17, _ where the author 
traces the history of the doctrine of Ideas, and, it 
may be noted, speaks of etffoi as standing to ISla. in 
the relation of exemplum to exemplar). We find 
other examples in the Megacosmus et Microeosnitis 
of Bernard Silvester (sometimes identified with his 
probably older namesake of Chartres) and in the 
Anticlaudiamis of Alan of Lille. This Platonism 
depends not only on Plato’s Timceus (the only 
accessible dialogue) and Augustine, but on such 
UTiters as Boethius, Macrobius, and hlarcianus 
Capella. After the triumph of Aristotle the 
acceptance of Ideas was still, as we have seen, 
general. It was a subject of controversy whether 
they were Ideas of individual things (Thomas 
Aquinas) or of universals only ; whether they were 
practical or only speculative (Henry of Ghent) ; 
whether they were in God’s essential nature as 
rationes cognoscendi or only in His intelligence as 
objects of His knowledge (Ockam). The answers 
given to such questions depended, of course, on the 
general philosophical and theological position of 
the thinker concerned. 

3. Transition from the medieval to the modern 
use. — We have now to trace the process by which 
a word hitherto associated with eternal natures 
and archetypal Divine designs came to be commonly 
employed for the thoughts and even imaginations 
of human beings. The Stoics (perhaps carrying on 
a Cynic tradition ; see E. Zeller, Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, p. 254) 
interpreted the Platonic Ideas as mere concepts 
(ivvcrfigara) or even as images of sensible things 
(Plac, Phil. 882 E, Stob. i. 12, p. 332 H ; Diels, Box. 
Gr. pp. 309, 472). Great as in certain directions 
was the influence of Stoicism (esp. through Cicero, 
Seneca, and Boethius) on medimval thought, it is 
doubtful whether this interpretation of the Ideas 
affected the fortunes of the word before the 
Renaissance, when a general revolt against Aristo- 
telianisih brought into favour a word free from 
Aristotelian associations, Avhile at the same time 
attention was drawn to the Stoic logic as the chief 
ancient rival of the Aristotelian. Thus the habit 
gradually crept in of using idea where the originally 
equivalent species had been commonly employed 
in the sense of vo-ijtI>v Ados, alaOrirbv Ados (species 
intelligibilis, species sensibilis) of Aristotle’s de 
Anima. We find Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525) 
passing from the Divine Idea to the idea quce est in 
mcnte nostra, qvce est species (de Incantationibus, 
Basel, 1567, p. 36). Melanchthon identified idea ivith 
the actus intelligendi, which is best described as 
the formation of an image (de Anima, Lyons, 1555, 

р. 187), andoharacteristicallyattempted to reconcile 
Plato and Aristotle bv interpreting Plato’s Ideas 
as imagines in mente (‘ firot. Dial.’, in Carp. Reform. 
Halle, 1834-60, xiii. 520), or (in an exposition of 
the Ethics) as communes notiones. In the latter 
interpretation he was taken to task by J. C. Scaliger 
(de Subtil., Frankfort, 1576, vi. 4) on the ground 
that notiones are accidents, whereas Plato held the 
Ideas to be substances, but was defended by 
Gocleniua (in Aa:«rci<. J. C. S. de Subtil., Marburg, 
1599, p. 98), whose Lexicon Philosophicum (Frank- 
fort, 1613), s.v. ‘ Idea,’ is worth consulting. 

The_ 16th cent, pbvsician Fracastorius (de In- 
tellectione, i. [Opera, Venice, 1574, p. 129 A, 130 A]) 
uses idea as equivalent to universale, and the so- 

с. alled Spagyric school of medical writers aflected 
the use of the word, from which their master 
Paracelsus formed a number of technical derivatives 
(see B. Castellus, Lex. Med. Renov., Nuremberg, 


1682, pp. 705, 706). The Paracelsian terminology 
w'as the source of Jacob Boehme’s, to whom the 
word ‘idea,’ when he heard it from his friend and 
biographer von Frankenberg, ‘ proved vastly agree- 
able,’ suggesting to him ‘a beautiful, heavenly, 
chaste virgin ’ such as is Sophia or Wisdom in hia 
theosophical system (Memoirs of Life, etc., tr. F. 
Okely, Northampton, 1780, p. 16). 

Outside the Schools the tendency at this period 
to give the word a wide extension of meaning may 
be illustrated from Shakespeare. Here the general 
sense of ‘ pattern ’ or ‘ model,’ itself directly de- 
scended from that current in mediaeval philosophy 
(cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i. 4, § 1, ed. Oxford, 1874, 
p. 212, of the Lord’s Prayer : ‘ the perfect Idea of 
that which we are to pray for’), passes into that 
sense of the ‘idealizing’ memory in Much Ado, rv. 
i. 226 (‘ the Idea of her life ’), and into that of a true 
copy of the pattern in Rich. III., III. vii. 13 (‘the 
right Idea of your father’), while ‘ideas’ appear in 
Love’s Labour's Lost, IV. ii. 69, along with ‘ forms, 
figures, shapes, objects, apprehensions’ among the 
furniture of ‘a foolish, extravagant spirit.’ 

4. In modern philosophy before Kant.— Li the 
technical language of philosophy the substitution 
of idea for species served to some extent to conceal 
the fact that the difficulties of the old theory of 
‘ representative species ’ passed unsolved into a latm 
psychology (cf. Reid, ‘Human Mind,’ iL § 6, in 
iVo7-ks, ed. Hamilton, ii. 140; H. W. B. Joseph, 
in 3Iind, Oct. 1910). These difficulties are trace- 
able to Aristotle’s statements in de Anima, ii. 12, 


iii. 2, about the reception by the perceiving soul of 
the form of the object without the matter,qvhich 
easily lent themselves to a quasi-materialistic 
interpretation, and in any case tended to make the 
immediate object of perception and ultimately pf 
conception also an image or representation ivithin 
the mind of the real thing without. This substitu- 
tion becomes generally current through its adoption 
by Hobbes and Descartes. In his Hist. Anima 
Humanee (Paris, 1636), David Buchanan frequently 
uses idea as the equivalent of species for the im- 
mediate objects (ewjecta interna) of human_ con* 
sciousness. There is no evidence that he enjoyed 
personal intercourse with Descartes, but the facts of 
his life do not exclude the possibility ; his clara et 
liquida idea (p. 339) reminds us of the Frenchman s 
‘ (dear and distinct’ perceptions. With Hobbes idea 
is synonymous ■with phantasma and signifies an 
‘appearance which remains in the brain from the 
impression of external bodies upon the organs of the 
senses.’ Such appearances, if they represent e.x- 
ternal bodies where they are not, are properly 
‘idols,’ false ‘ideas.’* How the false idea or idol 
is to be distinguished from the true Hobbes leaves 
obscure ; but it is clear that ‘ idea ’ and ‘ idol ’ alike 
are something in the brain or mind. Thus we have 
different‘ideas’ of the same thingin succession when 
what we first saw at a distance to be some material 
object we see on coming nearer to be a living thmg, 
and on coming yet nearer to be a human being. 

An instruutive controversy arose between Descartes and 
Hobbes over their use of the word ‘idea.’ Descartes had 
spoken freely in his Meditations of the ‘ idea ’ of Qoa ; Hoppes 
objected that he had no such ‘idea.’ He did not nwan that 
there is nothing to suggest to us the existence of a God ; put 
that we have no image in our minds of a being such “ th® 
admirable order of the world leads us to suppose exist^ Des- 
cartes n(jmitted this, but said that by ‘ ideas ’ he did not wean 
‘images of material things in the corporeal phantasy, nut 
always ‘ anything of which the mind is directly atvare j so tna^ 
when we perceive ourselves to be, e.g., willing or alram, no 
would call the volition or the fear ‘ ideas.’ He adds : I nave 
made use of this name because philosophers have lOnR , 
accustomed to use it to signify the forms of the perceptions 0 
the divine mind, although we do not suppose any pnanf^ 
(sensible imagination) in God.’ Thus the nistonral assoctotwn 
of the word with the Divine thoughts recommended It to pes - 

1 Bacon had already contrasted humanas mentis idola vntb 
divince mentis idea as abstractiones ad plaeitum with w 
signacula Creatoris (Nov. Org. i. 55 23, 12fX 
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cartes as a very general expression (or the immediate or direct 
object of consciousness, which would not commit him to a 
materialistic theory of tlie nature of consciousness. He was 
naturally, therefore, displeased by Hobbes’s assumption that Its 
proper meaning was that of an ‘ image in the corporeal phantasy.’ 
Hobbes appealed to etymology ; and so went back behind tie 
associations which recommended the word to Descartes, who 
indeed had himself in Med. II., before Hobbes’s criticisms had 
raised the question, observed that, although volitions, fears, 
and Judgments are all cogitationes, yet that kind of cogitationes 
to which alone the word " idea ’ properly refers ore those which 
are tanguam rerum imagines. This use of ' idea ’ ft is difficult 
to distinguish from that found in Hobbes (see Hobbes, Lev. 1. 11, 
iii. S4, iv. i5f.,de Carp. i. 1, § 3, 2, 5 14, 5, § 9 ; Descartes, lied., 
ObJ. lU. 6. For Descartes’s use see reft, collected In Vcitch’s 
note to his tr, of lleth., lied., etc., Edinburgh, 1880, p. 276 fl.). 

Thus the -word came into common philosophical 
use tainted ivith an amhignity as canying with it 
at once an association with a materialistic theory 
of experience and an association with one (the 
Cartesian) which insisted on the impossibility of any 
such theoiy. But in both Hobbes and Descartes it 
was associated with the view that the immediate 
object of knowledge is something in the mind — a 
view which admits of different developments accord- 
ing to the different views entertained of the nature 
of the mind. Notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
Gassendi (1692-1655), the friend of both Hobbes 
and Descartes, proposes to use it in the widest 
sense as less open to ambiguity than other equiva- 
lent words, such as species, notio, etc. (Inst. Log. 
pt. i. {Opera, Lyons, 1658, i. 92]). Cudioorth 
(1617-83) speaks of ‘ sensible ideas ’ (Jnt. Syst., 
London, 1678, i. §§ 6, 39), but does not limit the 
word to these ; against Hobbes he recognizes an 
‘idea of God’ (iv. § 1). Euet (1630-1721) regards 
Descartes as restoring the Stoic usage (Cens. Phil. 
Cartes., oh. ii. § 7, ed. Paris, 1694, p. 48). Male- 
hranche (1638-1715), like his contemporary Locke, 
uses idde ioT *objetimm4diatdenotre esprit’ (Bech. 
de la vdriti, iii. 2, ch. i., ed. Paris, 1700, i. 386) ; but 
his doctrine (based on the Cartesian emphasis on 
the disparateness between mind and matter) that 
the immediate objects of our perception are not 
bodies, but rather the Divine archetypes of bodies, 
reverts in a way to the niediteval use of the word. 
Fdnelon (1651-1715) follows Malebranche : the ideas 
which constitute the human reason are universal, 
necessary, eternal, immutable, in fact they are God 
revealed in our souls so far as the limitations of our 
nature allow (De V Exist, de Dieu, ii. 4 {CEuvres, ed. 
Paris, 1787, ii. 228 tf.]). Por the use (or uses) made 
of the word by Spinoza (1632-77) the reader must be 
referred to Spinoza himself (see esp. Eth. ii. def. 
3, 4, prop. 48, 49) and his commentators (esp. H. 
Joachim, Study of Spinoza, Oxford, 1901). As 
the spiritual or psychical correlate of an extended 
thing or body, a man’s mind is described as the 
* idea ’ of his body. 

Locke (1632-1704) and Leibniz (1646-1718) both 
make ideas ‘ the immediate objects of the under- 
standing in the widest sense’ (Locke, Ess. i. 1, § 8 ; 
Leibniz, Nouv. Ess. ii. 1, § 1 fed. Erdmann, Berlin, 
1840, p. 222]). Locke held, against Descartes, 
that they are never ‘innate,’ but always derived 
from experience or from reflexion upon experience. 
For Leibniz all ideas are innate ; it distinct, they 
represent God ; if obscure, the world. Thus for i 
both Locke and Leibniz they represent objects from i 
which they are themselves distinct. With Berkeley 
(1685-1'753) ideas, though conceived, after Locke, 
as the immediate objects of conception, represent 
no objects beyond themselves. They are them- 
selves the only objects ; of everything, except 
spirits or minds (of which we are said to have not 
‘ ideas’ but ‘ notions ’), the esse is peretpt ; thus the 
object of perception is called an idea rather than a 
thmg, because things are ‘ generally supposed to de- 
note somewhat existing without the mind’ and also 
to include ‘spirits’ (Princ. of Suman Knowledge, 
i. § 39 [7T’’orfe, ed. Fraser, Oxford, 1871, i. 175]). 


Out of this very un-Platonic theory of ideas a 
more Platonic one is developed by Berkeley in the 
much later Siris. Among the * ideas ’ of Locke 
and Berkeley, Sumo (1711-76) distinguished direct 
perceptions as ‘impressions,’ while the name 
‘ ideas ’ is confined to reproductions of these which 
are known as such by their inferior ‘liveliness.’ 
This has become, on the whole, the tradition of 
later English philosophy (see Spencer, Princ. of 
Psychology, London, 1872, pt. vii. ch. 16 [vol. ii. p. 
454 ff.] ; cf. Baldwin, DPhP, s.v. ' Idea ’). Hume^s 
contemporary Johnson, who in his Dictionary 
defines ‘idea’ as ‘mental image,’ branded (errone- 
ously) as ‘ modem cant’ the use of it- for a notion 
or opinion of which there can be no such image 
(Boswell, Life, ed. Oxford, 1826, iii. 176). 

5. In modern philosophy since Kant. — This use 
of ‘idea’ as primarily denoting a sensation repro- 
duced in memory or imagination passed with the 
English empirical philosophy to which it belonged 
to the French free-thinkers of the 18th cent., 
among whom Condillac (1715-80) uses idde for a 
sensation remembered and related to an external 
object, except in the case of a sensation of touch, 
where the sensation by itself is an idde because 
directly relating itself to such an object (Extr. 
rais. du traiti des sensations [CEuvres, Paris, 1798, 
iii. 39 ff.]) ; and, similarly, Holhach (1728-^9) 
uses the term for the image of an object which 
causes a sensation or perception (Syst. de la nature, 
Paris, 1821, i. 133). Not altogether dissimilar is 
the account of ‘ idea ’ given by Wolff (1679-1764), 
in Psych. Emp., Frankfort, 1732, § 48, as a mental 
representation in relation to the represented object. 
This use of ‘ idea,’ however, was not to prevail in 
Germany. Kant (1724-18()4) set himself (Kritik 
derreinen Vemunft, Transc. Dial. i. 1 [Werke, ed. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, iii. 256 ff.]) to restore 
the word from a deplorable degradation, in which 
it could be used for ‘the representation of the 
colour red ’ to its original Platonic use of a ‘ con- 
ception transcending the possibility of experience.’ 
Of such conceptions, which Reason inevitably 
forms, but which cannot be verified in experience, 
he recognized three : the soul, the world, and God. 
To Kant, that we necessarily think a thing to be 
so and so by no means implies that it is so in itself ; 
but to Hegel (1770-1831), who does not thus divorce 
thought from reality, such a conception, transcend- 
ing but implied in our experience in space, in time, 
as Kant called an Idea is no mere speculative 
problem or at most a postulate of action ; it is the 
ultimate unity, in the light of which alone what- 
ever is real is seen as it truly is, and that because 
it is only what it is as a stage in the eternal pro- 
cess wherein the Idea unrolls, as it were, before 
itself the riches of its own nature (see Log. §§ 213, 
236 [Werke, Berlin, 1843, \i. 385, 408]). As the 
Platonic Ideas constitute in Philo the content of 
the supreme Idea, the Divine mind or Logos, so in 
Hegel the one Idea breaks itself up into a system 
of definite Ideas ; and similarly for Schelling (1776- 
1854) the Ideas are the Ih’ing Universals in the 
Divine mind (Varies, uber die Mcth. der akad. 
Stud. xi. [Werke, Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856- 
61, V. 317]), or, as it is put elsewhere (Syst. dcr 
Philos. § 33 [ib. vi. 183]), the essences of things as 
grounded in God’s eternity. 

If divested of the theistic language, this use of 
Idea yiproximates to Schopenhauer’s (1788-1860) 
(see "Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1873, 

§ 25). An Idea is a ‘ definite and fixed grade of 
the objectification of the Will so far as it is thing- 
in-itself and therefore has no multiplicity.’ These 
grades are related to individual things as their 
eternal forms or prototypes. Such Ideas are the 
forces of Nature (gravity, electricity, etc.), life, 
the various organic species, the chief types of 
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humanity. This Schopenhauer holds to be in agree- 
ment with Plato’s true meaning, while Kant’s three 
Ideas of the Keason have nothing in common with 
Plato’s except a transcendence of experience which 
they share with the merest chimeras. The Idea, 
thus conceived, Schopenhauer holds to he the object 
which the fine arts aim at representing (it is to be 
observed that Kant also recognized {esthetic Ideas, 
Kritik der XJrth. i. §§ 17, 49, 57 [TVerke, ed. Harten- 
stein, Leipzig, 1867, v. 238, 324, 353]). Such a 
view gives to art a higher rank in tiie scale of 
values than is assigned to it by Plato, who, al- 
though sometimes describing the apprehension of 
the Ideas in language suggestive of {esthetic con- 
templation, regards the productions of the artist 
as an imitation not of the Ideas, but only of the 
sensible copies thereof {Bcp. x. 596). 

Following Kant, who had taught that the Ideas, 
which were mere problems for the Speculative 
Eeason, became postulates for the Practical, 
sufficient grounds for action though unverifiable 
in experience— thus we can, and indeed are boumi 
to, act as though free, yet a speculative proof of 
freedom is impossible — Merbart (1776-1841) speaks 
of practical Ideas (Freedom, Perfection, etc.) 
springing from judgments of value {Kurze Encyc. 
der Phil. § 47 Leipzig, 1850, ii. 79]). A 

similar usage is found in Wundt. 

6. Ambiguity of the word ‘ Idea.’ — Some of the 
ambiguities which have beset the word ‘ idea ’ are 
merely verbal, and may be removed by careful 
definition. Such is that arising from the applica- 
tion of the word at once to eternal principles which 
underlie appearances and are discovered by the 
exercise of reason, and also to varying modes or 
states of a finite consciousness. Less easily kept 
apart are the sense of ‘mental image’ and tne 
sense of ‘concept’; but the distinction between 
the words Vorstellung and Begriff (in recent philo- 
sophical English represented by ‘ concept ’) has to 
a large extent saved German -writers from this 
equivocation. But less easily eradicable is the 
ambiguity which the word ‘idea’ inherited from 
the word species’ when, in the 17th cent., it took 
its place in the philosophical vocabulary. Used 
now for an activity of the mind apprehending an 
object (cf. the phrase ‘I have no idea’=‘I do not 
know,’ or the occasional use for ‘the faculty of 
apprehension,’ as in the well-kno-wn line in Thom- 
son’s Seasons, ‘to teach the young idea how to 
shoot’ [‘Spring,’ 1152]), now for the object imme- 
diately apprehended (even where, as in Berkeley, 
this is not treated as representative of anything 
beyond itself), it inevitably comes to suggest a 
tertium qtiid internal to the mind as compared 
with the external object it is supposed to repre- 
sent, yet not the mental process or activity of 
apprehending, but its immediate object. The 
assumption of such a tertium qitid is rendered 
plausible by the difficulties due to a comparison 
between the experiences which different indi- 
viduals, or the same individual at different times, 
claim to have of one and the same object. Even 
justice seems to be done to all of these if each be 
considered as an apprehension of a different ‘ idea ’ 
of the same thing, which is itself in no case the 
direct object of the experience. This may seem to 
be supported by the fact that we can seldom, if 
ever, think -without imagery — a fact expressed by 
Aristotle in the saying, oiSivoTe voeX &yeu ipaurdcr- 
fiaros v fvxv {dc Anima, iii. 7, 431* 17), ‘ the soul 
never thinks -without an image ’ — even when, {is in 
the instance of a chiliagon or of the Roman Empire, 
any image that may present itself is plainly not 
that of which we are thinking. In thinking, how- 
ever, of a sensible thing not actually present to the 
senses, but remembered, it is easy to confuse the 
image -with tlie object, to talk as though it were - 


the object of our thought, as though it were what 
we remembered (and yet, as it is here in our 
imagination now, it is clearly not it, but wliat it 
represents, that we remember); and, lastly, aa 
though, even in perceiving an object actually 
present to the senses, it were such an image, and 
not the object, that is before us. This is a way of 
speaking which, when used of others, comes natur- 
ally enough, because we do not share their per- 
ceptions, -but picture to ourselves what we feke 
them to be perceiving, forgetting that this is not 
w'hat they perceive, but only a picture of it in our 
imagination. 

The assumption of such a tertium quid between 
the apprehending mind and its object appears to 
be confirmed by the existence of hallucinations 
and of dreams, where what seems, as presented in 
consciousness, to be indistinguishable from a real 
object is afterwards judged not to have been such. 
This suggests that, both when a real object is 
present and when it is not, what we actually per- 
ceive is not this object, but a ‘mental image,’ 
which may or may not be representative of a real 
original. But this assumption only transfers the 
difficulty ; it is no more easy to understand how, 
on the hypothesis that our immediate object is 
always such an ‘idea,’ we can become aware at 
all of an external object represented by some of 
them and not by others (cf, Berkeley, Princ. o} 
Human Knowledge, § 8), than how in any case we 
sometimes come to think we perceive external 
bodies when we do not. These disadvantages of 
so ambiguous a word as ‘idea’ (which are not re- 
moved by substituting, with J. Ward, ‘ presenta- 
tion’ — a literal rendering of the Vorstelhmg of 
Herbart and Wundt) make it a hindrance rather 
than a help in discussing the nature of our experi- 
ence prior to any such reflective discrimination 
between the respective shares of subject and object 
as must appear in any account which can be given 
of it. It is significant of the realization of this by 
lEnglish psychologists that W. McDougall avoids 
its use on the ground that most -n-ho have so named 
features distinguished in the stream of conscious- 
ness have tended to ‘reify’ them, preferring to 
use the word ‘feelings,’ which describes them as 
features of our behaviour rather than as objects of 
our apprehension (see Psychology, a Study of Be- 
haviour, London, 1912, p. 60) ; and that in Loveday 
and Green’s Introd. to Psych. (O.xford, 1912) the 
word ‘ idea ’ and its scarcely less misleading syno- 
nyms do not occur at all. 

Literattoe. — F or further information as to the history ol 
the word ‘ idea,' see W. Hamilton, Discussions, tendon, IBM, 
p. 70, iforfts of Thomas Reid, Edinburgh, 1872, p. 1 a- 
Eucken, Geschichte der philos. Terminologie, Leipag, PP- 
199-201; R. Eisler, Worterbuch der philos. Begnffe^ und AUs- 
driicke, Berlin, 1899, s.v. 'Idee,' i., to all of^wluch this article is 
much indebted. C. C. J. WEBB. 


IDEAL.— I. Useof the term.— The term ‘ideal’ 
s perhaps one of the vaguest in common use. in 
lopular usage it signifies sometinies what m ex- 
lellent of its kind, e.g. ‘we had ideal ’ 

iometimes what would be perfect if it coula Dc 
ittained, but as a matter of fact is . 

lainable, as when we speak of the ‘ideal btiite, 
iometimes what is regarded as unworthy of senoM 
ittention as being purely fanciful and oblivious o 
be facts of the case. With the lo-st two usages in 
nind, Hegel speaks of 

tho popular fancy that ideals are nothing but pbimcr^ an 
he very different fancy that ideals are ®°mething- I® 
xcellent to possess reality, or something far 
Tocure it for themselves ' (W, Wallace, Logie of Hegel, n . 

874, p. 8). 

1 an 



) either of the two nouns, ‘idea’ and ‘ideal and 
1 the former case, corresponding to ‘idea, m 
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sense in which the English psychological philo- 
sophers from Locke to Hume made the term 
current, ‘ ideal ’ is apt to he interpreted as in con- 
tradistinction to what is actual. The ‘ ideal ’ and 
the ‘real’ are distinguished, and the distinction 
becomes an opposition, and the tendency is intensi- 
fied to think of what is ideal in any sense as non- 
existent and permanently so — something that is 
‘all in the air.’ Further, this notion of ideals 
derives strength from consideration of the ideals of 
the artist. His ideals, the t3rpes of beauty which 
he depicts, are commonly taken to be representa- 
tions of a beauty which never and nowhere existed, 
nor can be found. 

‘ The light that never was, on sea or land. 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream' 

(Wordsworth, Peelt Castle'). 

Turning from popular usage to writers on 
psychology and ethics, one’s impression that ‘ ideal’ 
IS a word of vague import is strengthened. Some 
have no use for the word at alL Some introduce 
it casually in the course of discussions without any 
explanation. Some use it as synonymous with 
‘end.’ Some draw a careful distinction between 
ideal and end, and, having drawn it, seem to ignore 
it. Various writers deal with various aspects or 
characteristics of the ideal ; few think it necessary 
to define the term or give a connected treatment of 
the topic. It is difficult to understand why ‘ ideal’ 
should not be handled -with something of the care 
which, e.g., ‘motive,’ ‘intention,’ and ‘desire’ 
receive. 

2. Definition. — An ideal in general may be 
defined as a conception of what, if attained, would 
fully satisfy ; of what is perfect of its kind, and, 
in consequence, is the pattern to be copied, and the 
standard by which actual achievement is to be 
judged. The ideal is the standard of value, and 
the actual has worth in so far as it embodies the 
ideal. (For a general discussion of ideals and their 
significance, see Epistemology, §2of,, in vol. v. 
p, 352ff.). 

The moral ideal is what we are now concerned 
with ; and a moral ideal is a conception of what, 
if attained, would completely satis^ man as a 
moral being. It stands, as what ought to be, over 
against what is in character and conduct, and 
constitutes a standard by reference to which char- 
acter and conduct are estimated. The ideal is not 
synonymous with the end. It is a product of 
constructive imagination in which the end is 
envisaged as attained, embodied, and expressed. 
Individuals who agree in their way of defining the 
end may difier widely enough in their ideals. The 
ideals of a hedonist, for instance, may be high or 
low. On the other hand, it seems qmte erroneous 
to say, as has sometimes been said, that difference 
of conception of the ideal determines the difference 
between various schools of ethical speculation. 
For men who differ profoundly as moral philo- 
sophers do not necessarily differ widely as moral 
individuals. They may approve, condemn, seek 
after, and avoid the same things; their ideals, 
therefore, are not dissimilar. It wUl appear below 
that difference of ideal — the kind of difference in 
view in the statement which we are considering — 
marks, not school from school of ethical theory, but 
stage from stage of moral progress. 

To entertain ideals is part of man’s nature. It 
is given with his power of retrospect, forecast, 
and choice. All men have an ideal of some kind, 
for all rational beings distinguish what is and what 
should he. The moral ideal can be only formally 
defined as a conception of man with his powers at 
the best, using them for the best. It cannot be 
concretely defined. For man is a developing being, 
and does not know what his powers at the best may 
be. And conceptions of ‘ for the best ’ may differ. 


and do differ. Further, a particular individual 
may find that, in constructing his ideal, the 
peculiarity of his circumstances requires that there 
IS a conflict of some kind between ‘ at the best ’ 
and ‘for the best.’ It is a serious questiou for 
some, e.g,, whether, in view of all their circum- 
stances and obligations, they are justified or not 
in taking a_ University course, or enteriug a 
career for which they are fitted, but which requires 
an expensive training which will mean hard sacri- 
fice for others. Hence it is that ‘ideals are 
relative to the lives that entertain them’ (W. 
James, Tallcs to Teachers on Psychology, London, 
1899, p. 292). An ideal, however, is not conceived 
to be something purely or essentially individual- 
istic._ _He who holds it is not impressed with the 
relativity of it, but with its universality. It is not 
something which he alone should seek after ; it is 
what he conceives all should follow. 

There is an infinite variety of ideals as held by 
different individuals. They may be low or high, 
sordid or sublime; they may be limited by the 
seen and temporal, or stretch forward to the unseen 
and eternal ; they may be so worth striving after, 
and the individual so thwarted and baffled in 
pursuit of them, that an argument for immortality 
may be founded thereon. Whatever its nature, 
the ideal is that which inspires, directs, and gives 
coherence to the moral life. (For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the meaning of ideals, see Leslie Stephen, 
The Science of Ethics, p. 74 ff.) 

3. The forming of ideals. — As character is partly 
an endowment, partly an achievement, so ideals 
are partly imposed upon the individual, partly 
chosen by him. A child develops towards moral 
individuality by obeying authority which it did 
not itself constitute. When it awakens to moral 
consciousness, its standards of judgment are 
already so far fixed for it. It has been following 
an ideal chosen by others, set before it, and im- 
posed upon it. And obviously the imposed ideal 
may determine in varying degree the deliberately 
chosen ideal. The ideal in many cases never 
differs appreciably from the ideal found in the 
home or the community. Many are never aware 
of any break or contrast between what they are 
ordered or expected to obey and what they freely 
choose to obey. Such freedom to choose, indeed, 
is only dimly, if at all, realized ; or, if realized, 
may be regarded only as a temptation to be com- 
bated. In communities, however, where individual 
freedom is safeguarded and esteemed, and where 
there is a wide range of choice of life-work open, 
the necessary choice of some definite life-work, 
which brings a multitude of varied possibilities 
before the individual, contributes to his becoming 
keenly conscious of his power of choosing an ided 
of what his life, character, and achievement are 
to be. 

The psychology and the whole process of such 
choice, such ‘ setting up ’ of an ideal, are very 
obscure. F actors enter into it due to temperament, 
previous training, and all sorts of ‘ personal equa- 
tion,’ which make analysis in any particular case 
very difficult and generalization impossible. Our 
earliest ideals glow with colour and romance, and, 
literally enough, baffle description. There is some- 
thing great and ^lendid that we wish to attain, 
but what more definitely it is we cannot say. We 
hear the wind rise ‘ roaring seaward ’ and feel wo 
must go, but whither and wherefore we are not 
clear. We are inclined to think of our ideal as 
something absolutely new, unheard of till we dis- 
covered it (cf. W. James, Talks, p. 292 ; J. Iloyce, 
Studies, New York, 1898, p. 80). The truth in 
this exaggerated view of ourselves and our ideals 
is that there is an element of uniqueness in every 
personality. With the lapse of time the ideal 
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loses in colour but gains in clearness. It conies 
doivn from the skies to common earth. While it 
remains something personal, peculiarly our own, 
we lay more stress on its universal character. (On 
the contrast between the ‘ idealism ’ of youth and 
the ‘ realism ’ of maturer years, see H. Lotze, 
Microcosmos, ^ Eng. tr.*, Edinburgh, 1899, ii. 305 ff.) 

4. Is the ideal realized? — To this question the 
answer is Yes and No. (a) On the one hand, we 
must hold that the ideal is attainable and is real- 
ized. An ideal which is absolutely and inherently 
unattainable cannot be an ideal ; for, as we have 
said, the ideal is our conception of what should be, 
and, as Kant says, ‘ an ought implies a can.’ If a 
thing cannot be, there is no sense in saying it 
shomd be. And, unless we are prepared to deny 
that men ever act rightly, or that there is such a 
thing as moral progress, we must hold that the 
ideal is realized. ‘ The moral ideal may be said to 
bo realized every time we truly act’ (J. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Manual of Ethics \ p. 29). We know, too, 
that multitudes find their ideal realized in some 
individual ; their effort is to try to be like him. 
What would Ju think of this ? is their standard of 


relatively stronger. Or we may find that what 
we thought -would satisfy proves in experience 
unable to do so. It may happen that our call to, 
and assumption of, fresh responsibilities give a 
new vision of what life and character ought to be. 
We see that the old -ways are unworthy, that the 
old habits must be broken, that our standards must 
be raised, and our whole scheme and view of life 
re-vised, as Henr^ V. found when he assumed the 
dignity of kingship. A new bond of friendship or 
love may mean a similar new vision. Or the change 
may be, and often is, concomitant -with a religions 
experience ; ‘ if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature ’ (2 Co 5”). 

In some cases the phenomenon admits of ex- 
planation ! in others, especially when religious 
elements enter, it is too recondite ; obscure factors 
are involved of which the indi-vidual himself can 
rive no clear account, and the case defies psycho- 
logical analysis. We cannot explain our tastes, 
our likes, and aversions ; it is a cold-blooded sort 
of love if one can explain why he prefers one person 
before others. And of that change of ideal which 
means a revolution in the moral life, and comes, or 


judging. (6) On the other hand, most men are 
constrained to admit that the ideal is never attained 
by them. Strive as they like, it remains ahead of 
their accomplishment. The fact is that man is a 
developing moral being, and that moral progress 
means, not only that in achievement the individual 
is ever coming nearer an ideal, but that the ideal 
itself is progressing. Like character, the ideal is 
only relatively fixed and permanent. If, as we 
have said, the ideal gives coherence to the moral 
life, it must ob-viously have stability of a kind. 
But wo have to think of a stability in progress — a 
mobile equilibrium. As we process in the moral 
life, the ideal unfolds and expands. 

‘ Every achievement of good deepens and quickens our sense 
of the inexhaustibie vaiue contained In every right act. With 
achievement, our conception of the possible goods of life in- 
creases, and we find ourselves called to lire upon a still deeper 
and more thoughtful plane. An ide^ is not some remote all- 
exhaustive goal, a fixed summum bonum ' (Dewey-Tuf ts, Ethics, 
p. 421 f.). 

Hence it is that what at any moment in the 
moral life we picture to ourselves as the best turns 
out to be only a better. As in achievement tve 
approach wh.at we regarded as the best, we gain a 
conception of something still more excellent. 

Hence the statement ‘ideals are realizable’ is 
true ; it means that moral progress is possible. 
The statement ‘ the ideal is not realizable ’ is also 
true, as meaning that we can assign no limit to 
moral progress. To say that there is an absolute 
ideal, an absolute best, is to say that such limit 
can be fixed, that there will come a time -u'hen no 
further moral progress can take place. (For full 
discussion of the points dealt with briefly in this 
paragraph, and of the problems which emerge, see 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. iu. ; S. 
Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, bk. iii.) 

5. Change of ideal. — ^Apart, however, from the 
change of ideal which proceeds in every life gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly, probably the majority are 
familiar with a change of another kind, -when the 
cleavage between old and new is distinctly marked, 
and the connexion seems to be only one of sharpest 
contrMt. There are times when one can say, ‘ The 
old things are passed away ; behold, they are become 
new ’ (2 Co 5*^), when one feels oneself to be a new 
creature looking out upon a new world. This may 
come abont under a manifold variety of circum- 
stances in which little, if any, general rule may 
be discerned.^ It may happen that needs of our 
nature of -which we were not previously conscious 
suddenly make themselves felt, so that what 
formerly satisfied is no longer adequate. Needs 
which were -weak or suppressed may become 


seems to come, suddenly, an adequate explanation 
is seldom possible. ‘The -wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, bnt 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is bom of the Spirit’ 
(Jn 38), 

When a new -vision of the ideal comes to ns, it 
may affect us in a variety of ways. We may feel 
at once a peace and satisfaction like that of the 
merchant who has long been searching for the 
goodly pearl, and, having found it, sells all that 
he has and buys it ; we may yield to its attraction 
and inspiration. More often, especially when we 
not merely get a new conception of the ideal, but 
see the ideal realized or approximated in an actual 
life or deed, we may expenepce a sort of despair j 
we may feel overpowered with a sense of the con- 
trast between what we are and what we now see 
we ought to be (on this topic generally, and the 
value of self-abasement, see Iverach, The Other 
Side of Greatness, serm. L ). Or we may for a time 
be involved in a conflict of ideals, undecided m to 
how the moral life is to be directed, and, like Paul, 
‘ kick against the pricks ’ (Ac 9“). 

While moral progress is often marked by me 
positive appearance of a new ideal, it is also fre- 
quently marked mainly or entirely, negatively, by 
the failure of the old ideal any longer to sarisfy us. 
Sometimes we see more or less clearly -what the 
new ‘ better ’ is, sometimes we have nothing put a 
sense that what -ive used to regard as best is not 
good, and that a ‘better’ there must be, thougn 
we cannot yet say -what it is. We have to 
our way, ‘mo-ving about in worlds not realized 
(Words-worth, Intimations of Immortality). 

6. The teaching of ideals. — It may be said to be 
the duty of every moral being to unfold and com- 
mend an ideal to those who are morally 
veloped, or are searching for an ideal, and w 
propose something better to those -u'ho are plamiy 
following a low' ideal. In various aspects ol iw 
this is the special task of preachers, teachers, an 
parents (see art. Edtjcatiok, Moeal, jol. v- P- 
216 if.). We may note some of the most important 
principles which must be kept in mind in this con- 
nexion. Kegarding the kind of ideal that 
be commended for imitation, some remarKS oy 
L. T. Hobhouse are worth noting : 


‘It is jOBt -worth noticing, os we pass, that 'deals of® * . „ 

5 or vapid according as the element of -n-tj 

straction preponderates in them. Types in difi , . ^ 

e left ont, in which yon try to get doivn to the P'lr F 
:e from all incrustation of other elements, are of 

oportion as their delineation is successfal. Thu 
dealism" fives ua the heroes and heroines who iivcw) 
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moral platitudes, and spoil ■whole chapters of good ■writing. It 
inspires the morality which tries to make all life a study of what 
you ought not to do. The constructive idealism, on the other 
band, finds dissatisfaction always in incompleteness, and finds 
completeness only in the many-sided character and the varied 
life' (I’Ae Thtory of Knowledge, p. 211). 

It is very important that the ideal exhibited 
should be positive, and not negative. Other-wise a 
boy ■will get the impression that a good boy is one 
who does none of the things that an average boy 
wants to do, and at any age one will conceive of 
■virtue as an antemic thing, and goodness as essenti- 
ally some form of abstinence. Further, the aim must 
be to make the ideal concrete, not abstract, to show 
flesh and blood examples, not merely to lay down 
precepts, to point to lives or deeds in which the 
ideal has been approximately embodied, to show 
that, as actual occurrences prove, -virtue is not in- 
capable of attainment. (On this topic see S. M. 
Bligh, The Direction Desire.) 

y. The unrealized ideal. — ^We have seen that 
the ideal is unrealized and unrealizable in the 
sense that it is a mobile thing which constantly 
keeps ahead of us in our moral progress. It ever 
appears as ‘ a better beyond the best.’ But, apart 
from this, every one who is in earnest in moral 
endeavour knows that the ideal is not realized in 
another sense — ^in the sense, namely, that in his 
conduct he comes short more or less, and usually 
more rather than less, of what he purposed. Tak- 
ing the moral life at any moment, and the ideal as 
it 18 then presented to us, and striven after, there 
is often a -wide gulf between what was to be and 
what is. This may be due to our fault or to our 
misfortune. We may find, like Paul, that the 
good we would we do not ; and the evil that we 
would not, that we do (Ko 7^°). Or in ignorance 
we may adopt a -wrong means of realizing our 
ideal. Or we may find that circumstances are in 
conspiracy against us, and forbid the realization 
of our purposes, that we are handicapped, thwarted, 
baulked by the force majeure of practical facts 
which we cannot circumvent or surmount. Be- 
sides, we must take account of our general in- 
ability to give adequate or appropriate expression 
to the deepest things of the spirit. Take the case 
of emotion. We can only stammer brokenly, and 
to an imsympathetic or uninterested ear ludi- 
crously, about our love. We search in vain for an 
adequate mode of expressing contempt or hate. 
In an excess of joy we are moved to tears, and a 
smile may be all the expression we can give to 
heart-breaking disappointment or despair. So 
with the ideal which in our highest moments may 
be revealed to us. Unutterable thoughts, in- 
expressible aspirations may come to us ; we feel, 
we know, that they are the most valuable of our 
possessions, though neither in word nor in deed 
can we fully reveal them. They are among the 
truest riches of our nature though we cannot ex- 
hibit them : 

‘ 'Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was -worth to God ’ 

(Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra). 

The familiar words of Kant respecting the good 
•will may be applied to the ideal : 

‘ Even it it should happen that, owing to special disfavour of 
fortune, or the niggardly provision of a stepmotherly nature, 
it should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, . . . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, . . . 
its usefulness or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away 
anything from its value ' (T. K. Abbott, Kant's Theory of Ethics'^, 
London, 18S3, p. 10). 

A lover of paradox might well say that a man’s 
real worth depends on what he fails in. ‘Thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart ’ (2 Ch 6®). 
The ideal in some cases is doubly ideal ; it is a 
conception not of what would but of what should 


satisfy. The individual does not feel the needs 
which it would meet, but in some sense he ac- 
knowledges that he ought to feel them, or at least 
that they ought to be felt generally. An audience 
the individuals of which are immoral, or even 
criminal, will hiss the villain of melodrama, and 
applaud the triumph of long-suli'ering -virtue. 
One who makes no attempt to realize high ideals 
in his_ own conduct may be very exacting in de- 
manding them of others, or very earnest in com- 
mending^ them to others. Ideals which are not 
realized in conduct may thus still be determinant 
of character ; though ineffective to shape conduct, 
they do have a share in making the individual 
what he is. Further, ideals which he never seeks 
to realize as a private individual may none the 
less mould his conduct in various ways as a 
member of society. They may determine his con- 
tribution to public opinion, his attitude on public 
questions, his vote at elections, his discharge of 
public duty. If he be a parent, they may pre- 
scribe the rules ho lays do-wn for his children. The 
moral standard of his home may be very different 
from that of his ofiBce, and both very different from 
the standard he acts up to when he feels himself 
free for the time from his usual social obligations. 
We may regard such a man as we please, but we 
cannot saj' that the ideals he never seeks to real- 
ize are altogether valueless, either for bimself or 
for society. Conduct is at the best but an imper- 
fect expression and revelation of an individual’s 
ideals, and, similarly, institutions and customs 
are imperfect embodiments of the ideals, the moral 
worth, and the moral standpoint of a community 
(see art. Good and Evil, vol. id. p. 318 ff.). This 
has been so well said by Julia Wedgwood that we 
may close the subject -with a quotation from her 
work : 

•'That which gives life its keynote is, not what men think 
good, but what they think best. True, this is not the part of 
belief which is embodied in conduct : the ordinary man tries 
to avoid only what is obviously wrong ; the best of men does 
not always make us aware that he is striving after what is 
right. We do not see people growing into the resemblance of 
what they admire ; it is much if we can see them growing into 
the unlikeness of that which they condemn. But the dominant 
infiuence of life lies ever in the unrealmed. While all that we 
discern is the negative aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal itself 
lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoids we Judge only the least important 
part of his standard ; it is that which he never etrives to 
realize in his own person which makes him what he is. The 
average secular man of to-day is a different being because 
Christendom has hallowed the precept to give the cloak to 
him who asks the coat; it would be easier to argue that this 
claim for what most would regard as on impossible virtue has 
been injurious than that it has been impotent. Christianity 
has moulded character, where we should vainly seek to discern 
that it had influenced conduct. Not the criminal code, but 
the counsel of perfection shows us what a nation is becoming ; 
and be who casts on any set of duties the shadow of the second 
best, so far as he is successful, does more to influence the moral 
ideal than he who succeeds in passing a new law ’ (The Moral 
Ideal, p. S73 f .). 

LiTERATnEE. — Leslie Stephen, The Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, ch. ii. sect. iv. ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1884, bk. iiL ; S. Alexander, Moral Order and Pro- 

S London, 1889, bk. iii. ; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral 
, do. 1889 ; H. Spencer, The Data of Ethics, ed. do. 1894, 
ch. XV. ; L. T. Hobbouse, The Theory of Knowledge, do. 1896, 
pp. 209-213; J. S. Mackenzie, A Manual of Ethics*, do. 
1900 (see index); J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, do. 
1910, p. 421 f, ; J. Iverach, The Other Side of Greatiuss, do. 
1906, sermon i. ; S. M. Bligh, The Direction of Desire, do. 1910 

W. D. Niven. 

IDEALISM. — I. The term. — ‘Idealism’ is a 
term of very varied application. As ‘ipersonal ideal- 
ism’ it may denote a view of human life in -which 
all utilitarian and eudcemonistic considerations are 
subordinated to duty or to objective ideals of 
culture, and in -which the mind asserts its superi- 
ority in the face of all determinism and material- 
ism. This is the type of idealism the attainment 
and vindication of -which find imposing and even 
classical expression in Carlyle’s sartor Resartus. 
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Again, the term may he applied generally to 
philosophical and religious systems, to views of 
the universe and poetic creations, in which the 
world is represented as being dominated by spirit- 
ual ends of a moral, religious, or sesthetic character. 
An idealism of this kind is found in all the CTeat 
national religions, in the most diverse philosophical 
^sterns, and in poems such as Dante’s Divina 
Commedia and Goethe’s Faust ; its antitheses are 
sceptical relativism and hopeless pessimism. But 
these rather general applications of the word have 
no place in a scientific terminology, and have not 
much significance even in the inexact speech of 
everyday life, as everything turns upon the par- 
ticular ethical, religious, or aesthetic sense in w'hich 
the nature of the ideal and its authority over 
personality are conceived. As a technical term, 
idealism concerns us only as denoting a distinct 
type of metaphysical thought, and in that sense 
alone wDl it be iealt with here. 

2. The fundamental position of idealism. — In 
order to determine the philosophical import of the 
term ‘idealism,’ it will be necessary to fix the 
place which the corresponding theory occupies 
among the various fundamental philosophical posi- 
tions. These fundamental positions may be com- 
bined in the several systems of philosophy, but 
they always remain separate and distinct as 
regards their starting-points. No one single or 
solely possible point of origin can he ascribed to 
philosophical reflexion. On the contrary, the data 
of experience form from the outset the subject of 
various problems, the very variety of which renders 
anything like a real monism impossible. Thus we 
have, first of all, the question as to the ultimate 
reality given in experience ; secondly, the question 
as to what the thinker expects to attain by a 
logical elaboration of the given ; and, finally, the 
q^uestion regarding the attitude to be assumed to 
the facts or becoming and change, and therefore 
also to the existence of ends and values, in the 
data of experience. These three questions, even 
if the answers to them can he harmonized and 
combined, cannot, as has been said, he reduced to 
one another. To begin with the last: we note 
that from this question arise the systems of pan- 
theistic changelessness on the one hand, and of 
pluralistic change on the other, the two sides of 
the antithesis being exemplified by the Eleatics 
and Heraclitus respectively. In the second q^nes- 
tion originate, on the one hand, the systems wnich 
by logical elaboration of the given find a more specific 
and certain reality behind or above the manifold 
of experience — as, indeed, the basis and explana- 
tion of it; and, on the other hand, the systems 
which seek merely to explain p^chologicafly the 
formation of the concepts actually applied in ex- 
perience, and thus to regulate such application. 
These systems are respectively the dogmatic a 
priori theories of which Platonism is the type, and 
the empirical pragmatic theories represented by 
the Sophists. The first question, again, gives rise, 
on the one hand, to the systems which regard 
material reality as the primary element of experi- 
ence, and find in it the explanation of consciousness ; 
and, on the other, to the systems which begin with 
the individual consciousness, and pass thence to 
the trans-spbjective reality : they are respectively 
the realistic systems represented by materialism 
and by a naturalistic pantheism of the Spinozistic 
type, and the idealistic systems framed by Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Berkeley, and Hume. 

Now the place of ‘ idealism ’ among philosophical 
conceptions lies within the confines of the last of 
these antitheses. It denotes the metaphysical 
theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certam datum of experience, takes its stand upon 
consciousness and its contents. In its most un- 


compromising and self-consistent form idealism is 
solipsism, and finds its initial and most difficult 
problem in the question regarding the trans-sub- 
jective reality of knowledge, or the separation 
of the merely subjective element from dements 
which are super-subjective and universally valid. 
This problem, which had been touched upon by the 
Greek Sophists and Sceptics, by Augustine and 
the mediaeval Nominalists, became the real crux of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of Locke and Berkeley, 
and it is impressively expounded by Fichte in his 
Bestimmung des Menschen. This idealism is often 
called ‘Phenomenalism’ — a designation which 
implies that consciousness and its content of phe- 
nomena must form the starting-point of all philo- 
sophical reflexion, that the enture range of physicd 
and psychical reality is given as a mere phenomenon 
to a consciousness which carries the whole within 
itself. Whether the phenomena thus immanent 
in consciousness have correlatives of an objective 
character, and what such correlatives may be, are 
questions left entirely unanswered. Of late it has 
become common to speak of this view as ‘ Imma- 
nence ’ — a term signifying that all reality is com- 
prised in consciousness as sensation, perception, 
and idea. All these, however, are neither more 
nor less than metaphysical idealism in the only 
technical sense that we can ascribe to the term. 
Hence, to put the matter shortly, idealism implies 
that the rdation of subject and object is one or the 
essential starting-points of philosophy, and in its 
view of that relation it lays doivn the decisive 
principle that objects can exist only for a subject, 
and that the subject which carries the objects 
within itself is the higher category, and as such 
must determine the process of philosophical 
thought. 

3. Various .developments of the idealistic prin- 
ciple. — As thus understood, idealism is simply one 
of the essential starting-points of phUosophioal 
thought. But in its furtner development as a 
system it may assume a vast variety of forms. 
It really implies a method, not a school of opinions 
and beliefs with a definitely fixed result, or, at 
most, it involves such a result only in so far as it is 
opposed to materialism, according to which consci- 
ousness has its source in material reality, apd 
arises from it in certain conditions, as was_ main- 
tained by the ancient materialists and their suc- 
cessors, as well as by the naturalistic monists and 
agnostics, who often approximate very closely to 
them ; and, of course, it similarly opposes every 
kind of objectivism which would derive personal 
consciousness and its contents from some such sup- 
posed primordial datum as God, nature, the All, 
or cosmic law, as was done by Neo-Platonism ana 
the ecclesiastical philosophy, by Spinoza and his 
modem followers. So far, it is trae, idealism 
means something more than a mere method ; it 
signifies a mode of thought whose subject-matter 
is fixed and defined from the standpoint of consci- 
ousness and the ego. Even so, however, the most 
varied lines of systematic development lie open 

to it- ,. 

(a) Various attempts to reach trans-subjcctive 
reality from the idealistic standpoint. — Thus we 
may, with Descartes and Malebranche, begin with 
the idea of God as a fact of consciousnes.s, pass 
thence to the objective world, and then from that 
position explain consciousness, or the ego. Or 
we may, with Locke, assert merely the probable 
existence of objective correlatives to the_ contents 
of consciousness, and upon that probability con- 
stract a system that diflers but little from objec- 
tivism. With Berkeley, we may_ attribute our 
experience of phenomena to the divine_ wifi, ana 
thus attain to a theological theism, or, with Hume, 
Comte, and the Pragmatists, we may hold the 
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relation of subject and object to be inexplicable and 
inscrutable, and so content ourselves witb Avbat 
can be based upon the laws of phenomena. Some, 
with Schelling and Hegel, deduce from experience 
the identity of subject and object, and with this 
identity as a basis elucidate the being_ and evolu- 
tion of all things. Others, again, with Leibniz, 
Herbart, and Lotze, derive from the facts of con- 
sciousness a pluralistic reality corresponding there- 
to ; while some, finally, "with Schopenhauer, deduce 
from the individual consciousness the theory that 
it subsists in the unconscious, from which subject 
and object severally arise, only to fall back again 
into the unconscious. There is thus an extra- 
ordinary variety in the systems evolved from the 
fundamental position of idealism. Some of these 
approximate to materialism, or else to objectivism ; 
some do not pass beyond the subject ; while some 
propound an objective reality corresponding to it. 
But in virtue of their common starting-point they 
are all rigidly opposed to pure materialism or 
pure objectivism. 

[b) Idealism combined with epistemological 
theories. — Further specialized forms of the ideal- 
istic theory present themselves, however, when 
this metaphysical starting-point is combined with 
conclusions developed from the epistemological 
starting-point. Here we meet with tlie great main 
divisions of idealism related to the second source 
of philosophical reflexion (as noted in § 2 above), 
viz. empirical-nominalistic and a prion realistic 
idealism— a distinction which, as represented by 
the Greek Sophists and Sceptics on the one hand, 
and by Plato on the other, differentiates idealistic 
systems to the present day. 

i. Nominalistic idealism culminates in Berkelej^s 
Phenomenalism, in Hume, in Pragmatism, in 
James’s Voluntarism, and in the entire psycholorf- 
cal philosophy of modem times. It emphatically 
affirms that not only the facta of mind but also the 
facts of nature are phenomena of consciousness. 
Here consciousness becomes simply the stage on 
which the facts exhibit their movements. The 
associations and dissociations which take place 
according to the laws of nature and the psycho- 
logical laws of social life are the material of which 
our so-called Itnowledge — and, therefore, also our 
philosophy — is built. Here philosophy explains 
the genesis of the conceptual world as a process of 
momding the contents of experience, or conscious- 
ness, and distinguishes between the elements that 
pertain to a trans-subjective world and those that 
pertain to the ego, and it ascribes to both groups 
of conceptions a power of continuous self-direction 
and of progressive self-adaptation to the ends of 
practical life. "What these ends really are is a 
question that cannot be decided from the stand- 
point under consideration ; it belongs to the ethico- 
teleological series of problems (see (c) below). But, 
if we bring the modem doctrine of biological 
evolution within the epistemological circle of 
problems, then the theory of empirical idealism 
resolves itself into the doctrine of the continuous 
adjustments, inheritances, and selections according 
to which the contents of consciousness group them- 
selves conceptually with reference to the ideal 
ends realizing themselves therein. We have here, 
in fact, a psychological relativism having the ideal- 
istic method as its pre-condition, but it entirdy 
avoids the metaphysical endeavour to reach abso- 
lute reality, and abstains even from a metaphysical 
interpretation of its own starting-point. At the 
same time, however, it lends to the systems which 
it embraces an anti-materialistic bent that does 
justice to the mystery of existence and of spirit. 
The idea of the great mystery which Comte recog- 
nizes in his ‘IdM de I’numanitd,’ Spencer in his 
‘ Unknowable,’ and Simmel in his hypothesis of a 


‘ relativistiseher Pantheismus ’ emanates from the 
idealistic starting-point. 

ii. The idealism directed by an a priori and real- 
istic epistemology, i.e. Platonism in its various 
forms, proceeds in a directly opposite way. Prom 
the psychical data of consciousness and the psycho- 
logically explicable laws of association it dis- 
tinguishes a specific inner capacity of forming con- 
cepts. This function cannot be explained by, or 
derived from, anything else, but, on the contrary, 
is itself the necessary condition of all explanation 
and derivation. It is a spontaneous and creative 
faculty of spirit or reason, and is independent of 
the soul as such, of its contents and tneir inter- 
action under the operation of psychological laws. 
This independence finds expression in the attri- 
butes ‘a priori’ and ‘autonomous,’ which imply 
that the faculty does not originate in experience, 
but that, on the other hand, experience is spiritu- 
ally permeated and so rendered intelligible by it. 
Thus a priori idealism does not merely difierenti- 
ate between the bare elements of consciousness 
and their associative combinations, but also dis- 
tinguishes from the latter the conceptual faculty, 
which follows its own logical laws. As valid, self- 
consistent, and necessary knowledge results only 
from an elaboration of the data of consciousness 
in conformity with these law's, it is the conceptual 
faculty that transforms the chaos of mental pheno- 
mena into a reality systematized and apprehended 
by means of concepts. True reality is generated 
only by a process of thought governed by autono- 
mous a priori principles. Hence this type of 
idealism is also designated realism — the knowledge 
of the veritably real by means of concepts. Such 
an idealism, by reason of its epistemology, stands 
at the opposite pole from nominalist-empirical 
idealism. But in this very circumstance lie the 
eculiar difficulties of the position, viz. (1) the 
ependence of all conceptual activity upon experi- 
ence, and the observed variability of the views 
advanced — facts ever in conflict with the apriority 
and autonomy maintained by the theory ; (2) the 
very idea of a reality w’hich is attained by means 
of concepts — an idea which led Plato to hyposta- 
tize the concepts as absolute entities, and has led 
others to regard them as the laws by which the 
divine mind acts ; (3) the question as to how far 
the entire manifold of consciousness can be ration- 
alized by concepts, and whether the process does 
not leave a residuum of non-rational elements — a 
doubt which has re-asserted itself in fresh forms 
from Plato to Schelling and Schopenhauer ; and, 
finally, (4) the difference between the purely theo- 
retical general concepts, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the practical ideals or values whose 
inherent a priori necessity coincided, in Plato’s 
view, with the cognate necessity of theoretical 
Icnowledge, but w'hose genuinely practical and 
theoretically inexplicable character could not per- 
manently remain unrecognized. Thus, while the 
subsuming of idealism under the a priori episte- 
mology corresponds to the true import of know- 
ledge and of the conception of truth — since, of 
course, every sceptical and relativistic theory must 
likewise find its warrant in autonomous and logical 
evidence — yet this idealism, in setting up a reality 
which is apprehended only through concepts, and 
stands higher than the reality of immediate ex- 
perience, involves all the difficulties of rationalism. 
The idealism which is interpreted on nominalistic- 
empirical principles lies closer to reality, and does 
more justice to the changes that occur in the 
separate sciences and their presuppositions, but 
precisely on that account it surrenders the idea of 
truth, and falls into scepticism and sophistic 
relativism. 

(c) Idealism combined toith teleological theories. 
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Idealism assumes deiinite forms of yet another 
type, and encounters fresh problems, when it is 
brought into relation with tlie third main philo- 
sophical position (cf, § 2 above), i.e. that from 
which arises the antithesis of pluralism and 
monism, of change and immutability. In itself 
idealism is not exclusively bound up with either 
of the alternatives, but may take both directions. 
It contains elements which may lead to the one as 
well as to the other. But, once it becomes involved 
in the two antitheses, it manifests a very different 
character in each. 

i. Thus, when it proceeds from the individual 
consciousness, it encounters at the very outset the 
fact of a variety of consciousnesses. The joint 
action of these and the dialectic of their common 
discovery of the concepts are here held to be the 
necessary conditions of a kingdom of knowledge. 
From this point, then, idealism becomes plural- 
istic ; and, moreover, when the question is raised 
as to the possibility and probability of an extra- 
human consciousness, idealism must, on the higher 
plane, admit the existence of a plurality of intel- 
lectual realms, and, on the lower, must regard it 
as probable that the sub-human, and perhaps even 
the inorganic, world is endowed ivith a spiritual i 
life. Now, as such pluralism involves the idea of i 
movement and reciprocal influence, consciousness 
— conceived as a subiective activity seeking to 
reduce its contents to clearness and order — contains 
also the impulse to strive and advance towards 
self-comprehension and self-organization. Then, 
as ethical and practical values are at length recog- 
nized in this striving and developing subjective 
principle, there arises the ideal of personality and 
of a kingdom of individual minds. This form of 
idealism finds typical representatives in Augustine, 
Nicolas Cusanus, and Leibniz. Further, this multi- 
tude of spirits must, of course, remain united in 
their common starting-point — in consciousness in 
general. But this in turn brings us naturally to 
an absolute relativism, as in Heraclitus ; or to a 
pan-psychism, as in Averroes ; or to that unrecon- 
ciled opposition between the cosmic consciousness 
and finite personal spirits which is characteristic, 
above all, of European idealistic thought. 

ii. At this point, however, we touch upon the 
other factor or the antithesis — that which presses 
towards monism and changelessness. The con- 
sciousness that forms the starting-point here is not 
the casual finite consciousness at all, the latter 
being indeed simply its representative. The in- 
dividual consciousness represents consciousness in 
general, inasmuch as it is a quintessence of the 
simplest metaphysical conditions. Here ‘being’ 
means being for a consciousness : esse est perdpi. 
Then, as consciousness in its individual aspect 
cannot perform this function except on the absurd 
supposition of solipsism, and as, moreover, the in- 
dividual consciousness has its genesis and its 
decay, its own ‘ being ’ can exist only for and in an 
absoUite consciousness. In this way the indhidual 

erson, like all else, becomes an element in the 

ivine mind. Here then we find ourselves within 
the sphere of monism — the monism of conscious- 
ness. If, however, we begin udth the absolute 
consciousness, it is difficult to find a place for 
becoming and movement, as these can be pre- 
dicated only of particular, Cnitive, and relative 
things. Hcncc, either the absolute consciousness 
is interpreted anthropomorphicr.lly, i.e. as a being 
who creates, imparts, and directs the movement of 
tilings, or else movement is altogether denied, and 
the finite consciousness becomes a mere illusory 
appearance of the absolute consciousness. TVitn 
'he surrender of plurality and movement, in fact, 
.'he ego and consciousness themselves disappear, 
and become the nnconscious. From the mysticism 


of Brahmanism to Schopenhauer runs a quite in- 
telligible line of development, which Western 
thought, under the influence of Christianity, has 
been able to avoid only by tracing the human 
personality in some way to the Deify, and so 
lapsing into the well-known antinomies m the idea 
of Godl 

We thim see that the bare adoption of meta- 
physical idealism does not carry us very far. 
Idealism acquires definite character only by being 
combined with the tendencies of thought which are 
definitely moulded by actual decisions regarding 
the other two philosophical starting-points. To 
exalt the mind, or consciousness, above all its con- 
tents is doubtless an important step, but it in no 
way determines the fundamental character of philo- 
sophical thought. The vital question is how the 
mind as thus exalted above its phenomena is itself 
regarded as to its own nature and the direction of 
its activity. But this, as we Lave seen, brings us 
face to face with a vast variety of alternatives, and 
rvith antinomies of the most formidable kind. 

4. Transcendental idealism. — The recognition 
of these innumerable complications and paralog- 
isms led to that unique form of idealism which is 
known as Transcendental or Critical Idealism— the 
doctrine of Kant. That doctrine concerns us here 
only in so far as it is idealistic, and has furnished 
modem thought with a new we^on against 
materialism and semi-materialism. The character 
of this idealism finds its clearest expression in the 
distinction which Kant drew between his own views 
and the empirico-nominalistic idealism of Hume, 
as well as that of Berkeley — certainly no less em- 
pirical, but corrected and supplemented by a meta- 
physical theology. Kant’s doctrine is idealism of 
the type evolved from the first starting-point. It 
is a metaphysic from the standpoint of conscious- 
ness as embracing all experience, in so far as_ that 
standpoint itself implies a metimhysical position. 
But this idealism is distinguished from Hume’s by 
the fact that it is developed and explained, not by 
the empirical-nominalistic, but by a rationalistic- 
aprioristic, method, and from Berkeley’s by the 
fact that it does not simply accept the facts of 
consciousness as given psycnologically, and then 
graft upon these the metaphysical element, but 
transfonns them by a critical and rational pro- 
cedure into real knowledge, and at the same time 
will have nothing to do with a metaphysical pro- 
cedure that would transcend the rational order of 
the phenomena themselves. Here we have the 
grounds of the two lending characteristics of the 
Kantian philosophy, viz. (1) the rational a priori 
transformation of tlie facts of consciousness into 
real knowledge by the a priori forms of reason; 
and (2) the limitation of the validity of this traus- 
formation to the actual data of experience, and the 
tracing of all contradictions and antinomies to an 
iUegitimate application of the categories to_a reality 
beyond experience. Experience itself, in its intui- 
tions of time and space, in its synthesis of phe- 
nomena by means of the categories, and in the 
unity which it presupposes, becomes real only in 
virtue of the a priori forms of reason already 
operative within it. But these forms are to be 
applied only to the experiential material of the 
human consciousness; for, if they are applied to 
what lies beyond, they inevitably become involved 
in all the paralogisms of traditional^ metaphyrics. 
Adhesion to the fundamental idealistic position ; 
the expansion of this position into the intra-experi- 
ential rationalism of a logically necessary sys- 
tematization, and a practically necessary valuation, 
of the contents of experience or conscioumess; a 
demonstration of the /act that a raetaphysic which 
seeks to transcend experience necessarily results in 
antinomies ; the vindication of ethico-refigions con 
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victions by a practical postulate on the basis of the 
moral reason ; and, finally, the reconciliation of 
the metaphysical postulate of moral freedom with 
the theoretical-rational system of an ordered total- 
ity of experience by the doctrine of the purely 
phenomenal character of the latter — these are the 
leading features of the Kantian idealism. It is, 
accordingly, a philosophical fabric swi generis, and, 
in fact, could not come into existence at all until 
the several starting-points of philosophy had been 
adequately developed, and until, in particular, the 
idealistic principle had been fully wrought out. 
Still, it is essentially idealism — ^idealism within the 
sphere of consciousness as embracing all experience, 
and in it the individual consciousness represents 
consciousness in general. But it does not sanction 
any advance beyond the idea of representation, or 
any reaching forth towards what is represented. 
The rational articulation and valuation of the con- 
tents of consciousness — that and that alone is its 
aim. How consciousness itself comes into being, 
how it is related to what transcends it, how the j 
theory comes to embrace a plurality of conscious- 
nesses and the possibility of their mutual inter- 
course — ^these are for it unanswerable questions. 
The metaphysical range of Kant’s idealism does not 
pass beyond the fundamental thesis of a system 
within the limits of conscious experience. 

The nature and deduction of the principles by 
means of which the contents of consciousness are 
reduced to order and valued need not concern us 
here. But it is necessair to point out that the 
&mtian system is also a form of personal idealism, 
i.e. that in its recognition of ethical ends and im- 
peratives, and its corresponding conception of the 
All, it rests upon practical judgments and postu- 
lates which lie wholly outside its metaphysical 
idealism as such, and are admittedly dra-wn from 
interests of a non-lo^cal character. Hence it is 
possible, by divesting the system of its practical 
aspect, to interpret it in a decidedly naturalistic 
way. In point of fact, however, Kant himsolf, by 
thus expanding his system, has burdened it with _a 
dualism which brings in its train all the old anti- 
nomies and perplexities of philosophical thought. 

Whatever significance is to be ascribed to the 
Kantian idealism, it at all events broke away from 
the practice — inherited from Greek philosophy — of 
simply identifying theoretical and metaphysical 
with personal and ethical idealism, and of extend- 
ing the consistency of the former to the latter. 
Theoretical procedure and practical procedure, 
logical articulation and ethical judgment, natural 
law and moral imperative, though both members 
of each pair have a common idealistic foundation, 
are rigorously differentiated by Kant. While 
necessity and validity are predicated of either 
side, yet they are not of the same type in both, 
and are in each case demonstrated on diflerent 
grounds. The personal idealism of the ethical, 
religious, and cesthetic sphere must, accordingly, 
be clearly distinguished from the metaphysical 
idealism that ranks consciousness above all its 
phenomena, nor is it to be identified with the logi- 
cal and theoretical articulation of these phenomena. 
Thus a fresh source of philosophical principles is 
recognized and set apart, while at the same time 
further perplexities are added to phUosophical re- 
flexion. The manner in which Kant ultimately at 
once distinguished and combined the antagonistic 
elements by his dual conception of the world, viz, 
a phenomenal, empirical, and logical, on the one 
hand, and a noumenal, intelligible, and personal, 
on the other, is obviously unsatisfactory, as human 
experience exhibits, and, for a true interpretation, 
demands, not the mere juxtaposition, but the actual 
fusion, of the two aspects. This explains why 
Kant’s subjective idealism of logically ordered ex- 


perience and moral freedom soon fell back again 
into an ohiective idealism, i.e. a theory which 
derives reality from the absolute or divine con- 
sciousness. 

5. German idealism. — The objective idealism 
evolved from the Kantian system is usually called 
‘ German Idealism ’ — a term covering the movement 
of speculation from Kichte, Schellmg, and Hegel 
to Schopenhauer and Herbart, of the last of whom, 
again, such thinkers as Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt, 
notivithstanding the independent character of their 
contributions, may be regarded as the legitimate 
successors. But this type of idealism has spread far 
beyond the confines of Germany. In France it is 
more or less independently represented by Cousin, 
Renouvier, and Maine de Biran ; in Britain by 
Coleridge, T. H. Green, Hutchison Stirling, the 
Cairds, and the Seths. It thus forms one of the 
outstanding phases of modem philosophy. It is im- 
possible to deal here with the movement in detail. 
Suffice it to emphasize its most vital feature, viz. 
that in all cases its starting-point is the individual 
consciousness, and that, as this is treated as repre- 
senting consciousness in general, it forms the 
bridge by which thought advances to the concep- 
tion of the divine universal consciousness or the 
divine universal will — the internally organized 
process of the former, or the active movements of 
the latter, being then the source of the world of 
subjective consciousness, which, in turn, will merge 
in the universal consciousness or universal will. 
Of the utmost importance in this connexion, accord- 
ingly, are the several interpretations of the idea of 
God which is disengaged by analysis from the sub- 
jective consciousness — as being, in fact, its neces- 
sary foundation and pre-condition. Thus we have 
theistic, pantheistic, or pessimistic interpretations, 
corresponding to the various leading conceptions of 
the subjective consciousness. This form of ideal- 
ism is, in reality, a revived Platonism or Neo- 
platonism, except in so far as, on the lines of 
Descartes and Kant, the idealistic factor depends 
upon the principle of a philosophy of consciousness, 
and all laws and values are regarded as respectively 
but the processes and ends of the absolute con- 
sciousness which is deduced from that principle, 
whereas in the older systems named their idealistic 
character rests, not upon any central element ab- 
stracted by analysis from consciousness, hut upon 
the hypostatization of the general concepts readily 
evolved from it. Tliis expansion of tlie centrju 
idea of Kant — a position which was of set purpose 
narrowly circumscribed — brings back, of course, 
aU the antinomies and perplexities which in hia 
conscious and studied agnosticism he had so ingeni- 
ously got rid of. 

6. 19th cent, development. — The remarkable 
advance of physical science and the concrete study 
of sociological development which mark the 19tn 
cent, brought about the collapse of this ideal- 
istic metaphysics in the grand style, and thus gave 
materialism once more an open field and a position 
of far-reaching influence. But a part of still greater 
moment was played at this iuncture by^ semi- 
materialism or positivism, which declared the 
problem of subject and object to be insoluble and 
of no consequence, and recognized the phenomenal 
order of nature as of no less decisive import for the 
mind than an order metaphysically deduced. Our 
whole task, it was held,_i8 to adjust ourselves to 
the laws actually operative in the world, in life, 
and in society as a means of the fullest possible 

i self-expression and of the utilitarian organization 
of society. The determinative factor is in all cir- 
cumstances the law of physical and psychical 
phenomena ; the mind has no creative power of its 
own, but has only a capacity of adaptation by 
means of which, in its difi'erentiations and integra- 
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tiona, it may maintain and further the existence of 
human heings. To that existence itself no inde- 
pendent spiritual content is ascribed ; there is 
nothing beyond the adaptation of an empty 
capacity for existence. Here the mind is not 
derived from matter, — and so far an idealistic ele- 
ment is retained, — but it is divested of all speciSc 
and spontaneous content, and receives ever^hmg 
from the surrounding world. Hence the relation 
between subject and object, and thus also the 
problem of idealism itself, together with all the 
fundamental views which serve to determine its 
development, may, as being insoluble and of no 
practical utility, be relegated to the sphere of the 
unknowable. This positivism, it is true, was 
challenged by a revival of the Kantian idealism — 
— in the form of Neo-Kantianism, in which, how- 
ever, Kant’s ethics, his doctrine of freedom, and 
his philosophy of reli^on were for the most part 
set aside. Strong opposition came also from the 
nominalist-empirical idealism which, in the hands 
of G. Simmel, produced a type of thought as 
definitely idealistic as it was relativistic. 

But the modem or German idealism, as a philo- 
sophy based on consciousness, met ivith a very 
severe and powerful criticism from the side of 
modem psychology, with its experimental investi- 
gation of consciousness. This psychology de- 
molished the conception of the ego, the soul, and 
the imity of consciousness, and thus made it 
difficult to deal with and make use of the individual 
consciousness as the representative of consciousness 
in general. Still more effective were the investiga- 
tions regarding the relation of supraliminal con- 
sciousness to subliminal consciousness (or the 
unconscious). Consciousness now became a mere 
series of isolated movements associated by con- 
tiguity — a mere fortuitous intensification of the 
subconscious. It is in the latter that the real 
continuity of consciousness lies, and in it likeirisc 
subsist the most important movements and forms, 
of which only a few ever come into the light of 
clear consciousness. This being so, supraliminal 
consciousness cannot be regarded as the primordial 
metaphysical datum, or as representative of the 
universe, or of reality in general. It should be 
remarked, however, that the subconscious, in 
which Schopenhauer and E. v. Hartmann find the 
principle of the cosmos, is itself no immediate 
datum of thought— no ultimate reality of experi- 
ence. 

But, as a matter of fact, these psychological 
theories of consciousness merely shift, and do not 
subvert, the foundation of idealism. Even the 
Kantian idealism — like the earlier Leibnizian 
theory of petites perceptions — took as its basis an 
unconscious or pre-conscious activity of reason, 
and his entire system was based upon the develop- 
ment of the occurrences due to tuat actirity into 
the consciousness of principles, and upon the self- 
reflexion of reason which it rendered possible. 
Hence we should probably distinguish between a 
critico-transeendental conception and the psycho- 
logical conception of consciousness. The latter 
alone need be taken into account by the idealistic 
philosophy, and for that conception the distinction 
between the psychologically subconscious and the 
psychologically conscious fusion of subject and 
object does not really matter ; in fact, that fusion 
and the preponderance of the subject over its con- 
tents are thought of here as only relative, as more 
or less_ complete. But, even if the foundation of 
the philosophy of consciousness is thus maintained 
and recognized, its development therefrom is con- 
fronted with new problems. Account must be 
taken from the outset of the distinction between 
the two grades of consciousness, and consciousness 
in the ordinary sense must be regarded as in itself 


inadequate, and as capable of being supplemented 
by elements and ideas which emanate from the 
subconscious. Above aU, the higher concept, 
which embraces both ordinary consciousness and 
subconsciousness, becomes something which lies 
beyond the possibility of experience, and the true 
conception or reality is detached from experience 
and thought in q^nite a different way from Kant’s 
method in the doctrine of the antinomies. To 
enable ns to grasp that conception, in fact, wo 
must fall back upon an imaginative and poetic 
intuition of the feeling of life and reality — a feeling 
the object of which cannot be demonstrated in 
experience or grounded in thought. Idealism thus 
becomes intuitive, as in the most recent school, 
viz. that of Bergson — a school whose influence is 
steadily increasing — and the conclusions draw 
from that fundamental position conform less and 
less to the idea of a homogeneous and complete 
system. 

7- The significance of idealism for religion.— 
Having thus surveyed the development of the 
idealistic conception of things, we are now in a 
position to determine its significance for the veri- 
fication and valuation of the constitutive ideas of 
the Christian religion. Here, however, w’e must 
alw'ays bear in imind that idealism is concerned 
with only one of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy, and that, whatever its contributions 
to religious thought may be, it does not thereby 
solve the problems associated with the other main 
starting-points of phUosophical reflexion. Thus it 
in no way furnishes a solution of the questions 
arising from the antithesis of an empirical-relative 
versus a rational-absolute epistemology, or from 
that of pluralism versus monism, for these ques- 
tions lie outside its range. Nor, again,_ does it 
decide anything with reference to practical and 
personal idealism, inasmuch as the question re- 
garding the import of ideas and values is not solved 
simply by ranldng consciousness above all its con- 
tents. What is of importance in personal^ idealism 
is rather the question as to the practical ends 
which we must recognize in the mind — ends that 
always have a spontaneous character and are not 
to be establishea by formal reasoning; here, in 
point of fact, the decisive factor is the personal, 
individual will. 

Still, even with due recognition of_ all these 
reservations, idealism is of immense significance 
for religion. It invalidates all materialism and 
semi-materialism. It maintains that consciousness 
cannot be derived from matter, but that, on the 
contrary, matter exists only for consciousness — 
that its esse is percipi. Nor doesjthis imply that 
matter is simply given in consciousness, for in that 
case it would be of no consequence whether we 
started from the one or from the other. But in 
the fundamental relation between the two, accord- 
ing to idealism, consciousness is the foimative and 
regulative principle — that which contains in itself 
meaning and life, and is, therefore, pre-eminent, 
and intelligible to itself. Idealism asserts the 
mind’s supremacy over the real. But the convic- 
tion that mind cannot be explained by matter, 
and that it is the formative principle of the real,_ is 
a fundamental scientific postulate of religious life 
and thought, and is recognized as such wherever 
religions thought is consciously directed upon ffs 
possibility and its rights. It is true that the 
idealistic theory cannot in itself determine the 
direction in which the mind’s supremacy will assert 
itself, or the ends and values which that supremacy 
involves. Idealism regards the mind merely as a 
formal principle, the materials of which are gi^en, 
and the ends of which are revealed to the will in 
the process of spiritual development. What par- 
ticular ends the mind will choose are determmed 
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in part by the solutions of the other t^YO mroups 
of philosophical problems, and, above all, are 
drawn from the supreme convictions of the mind 
itself. No more than any other form of philosophy 
can idealism by itself develop into religion ; it must 
ever be supplemented by independent elements of 
religious life, and from these receive a concrete 
determination. But in so far as mind and the 
supremacy of mind form_ the metaphysical pre- 
condition of religious belief, idealism is to that 
extent of the utmost significance for religious life 
and thought. 
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IDENTITY. — I. General (lo^cal Law of 
Identity). — Any discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Identity must necessarily start from 
a clear understanding of what is meant by Identity 
as a concept of pure logic, and what is the precise 
sense of the so-called logical Law of Identity. 
This is the more needful since Hegel at least pro- 
fesses to reject the Law of Identity, and smee 
'some of the most eminent of our modem philo- 
sophers have, in consequence, been led to minimize 
the significance of the formula, though they have 
usuaUy stopped short of actuallj; denying it. 

There are several ways of defining sameness or 
identity as a notion in pure logic, but all of them 
are logically equivalent (on the meaning of ‘ equiva- 
lence’ a few words wUlhave to be said further on). 
Thus, in a logic which, like that of Boole and 
Peano, is founded on the notions of class, member 
of a class, and the relations of inclusion in and 
exclusion from a class, we may conceivably begin 
by defining the identity of individuals, and proceed 
to consider identity between classes as derivative, 
or we may first define the identity of class with 
class and then deduce an expression for individual 
identity. Taking the first course, we may say that, 
if X and y are terms (i.e. determinate individual 
objects of thought represented in language by 
singular names or denoting phrases), x and y are 
the same term when every assertion which is true 
of * is also true of y, ana eveiy assertion which is 
false if made of a: is also false when made oiy; or, 
to put it in other language, if x and y are not to be 
the same, there muse always be at least one asser- 
tion which is true of the one but false of the other. 
Now, this definition of identity will also hold good 
if X and y are not individuals but classes. For 
classes are identical only when they comprise pre- 
cisely the same members, and in that case it is 
clear that whatever can be truly asserted of class x, 
and nothing else, may be truly asserted of class y.* 
Or, again, we may reach an equivalent result by 
first defining identify as a relation between classes ; 
thus, the class x is identical with the class y when, 
and only when, every member of a; is a member of 
y and every member of y a member of x. Bearing 
m mind that for every individual term there is 
always at least one class of which the term in 
question is the only member (os, e.g., Thomas 
Hobbes is the only member of the class ‘ author of 
Leviathan,’ 2 the only member of the class ‘ even 
prime number,’ and so on), we get the result that. 


> II, e.g., there Is a certain term m which belongs to x but not 
to y, there is & proposition, viz. ‘sc contams tn,’ which, as it 
etands, Is true, but would be false If y were substituted for sc. 


if X and y are both classes of one member, the one 
member of x is the same term as the one member 
of y. This obviously reduces to our previous 
formula for the identity of individuals. For, if a 
be ‘ the x,’ and there is a proposition which is true 
of ‘ the X ' but not of ‘ the y,’ such as ‘ the a: is a to,’ 
it must be true that ‘ a is a to,’ but false that ‘ the 
y is a to,’ contra^ to our previous deduction from 
the definition of identity between classes. 

When we say of anything that it is ‘ the same ’ 
or is ‘ identical,' our statement is manifestly in- 
complete, and, as it stands, without significance, 
unless w’e say what it is the same with. Identity 
is thus clearly a relation of some kind. Further, 
it is a symmetrical relation, i.e. it is its own con- 
verse, since, if a is the same as b, b is always 
the same as a. Also, the relation is transitive, 
i.e. it is always true that, if a, is the same as b 
and b the same as c, a is the same as c.* Again, 
identity, like self-love, self-support, suicide, is 
a self-relative, since everjTthing is always ‘the 
same as ’ itself, or, to put it more technically, the 
same term which is antecedent, or first term, in 
the relation may always be sequent, or last term. 
It is this that is expressed in the abstract formula 
known as the Law of Identity, a=a (for some 
remarks on the meaning of the symbol = in this 
formula, see immediate^ below). It should be 
noted that the formula of itself does not state that 
the asserted identity excludes the co-existence of 
difference or variety, and that the attacks which 
have been directed against it on this ground thus 
arise from misapprehension of its precise purport. 
Thus, if for a we substitute ‘the Grosser of the 
Rubicon,’ the formula in no way denies that the 
person who crossed the Rubicon is the same person 
who was killed by Bnitus and Cassius ; all that it 
denies is that the person who crossed the Rubicon 
can be identical with a person who never crossed 
the Rubicon, or who did not cross it in the circum- 
stances described in the proposition. This con- 
sideration of itself largely invalidates the Hegelian 
attack on the principle. There is, however, a 
further pecuhanty about the relation of identity 
which is not taken into account by the formula, 
but has now to be mentioned, and does afford more 
plausible grounds for raising metaphysical diffi- 
culties. Self-relatives in general are relations 
which may subsist between a term and itself, but 
may also subsist between one term and another. 
Thus, a suicide is one who kills himself, but the 
relation of killer to killed may, and most often 
does, hold between distinct persons ; a man may 
govern or love himself, but ne may also love or 
govern other persons. But absolute self-sameness, 
or identity, can subsist only between a term and 
itself. If a and b are numerically distinct terms, 
then it is never absolutely true that a and h are 
identical — a point which is perhaps most clearly 
brought out when we consider such relations as 
those studied in pure mathematics, where, e.g., 
it is fundamental that a point or an integer is 
never identical with any point or integer which is 
not itself. And, as we shall see directly, the same 
consideration that a thing is never identical with 
anything but itself is really of no less moment 
in the study of human moral and social relations. 

Summing up, then, we may say that identity is 
a relation which is symmetrical, transitive, and 
self-relative, and that in its strictest logical sense 
it is the only relation which can exist only between 
a term and itself. We have now to consider some 
of the objections which have been urged against 
admitting the reality of such a relation. But per- 

1 In the case j— , i .3 • 
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which are equal • ■ • 9 

i thint; are equal to one another.* 
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haps it will be well first to say a word about one 
or two possible misapprehensions which arise from 
the ambiguity of the commonly adopted symbol = 
to express this relation. 

It must be remembered that the symbola which represent 
relatione and operations are, in the first instance, arbitrary. 
Such signs ns =, +, X, of themselves tell us nothing of the 
relations or operations (or which they stand. The person who 
first introduces them is at liberty to put what sense ho pleases 
upon them, provided only that the sense intended is made per- 
fectly clear and that the same symbol retains, so long as no 
notice to the contrary is giren, the same precise sense. It 
follows, further, that there is no objection to the emplojnnent 
of an already familiar symbol in an extended or otherwise 
modified sense, provided two conditions are observed: the 
relation or operation for which the symbol is henceforth to 
stand must have certain formal logical characteristics in com- 
mon with that for which it had been formerly used ; the same 
symbol must not be used for relations and operations which 
bear no analogy at all with one another. And it ought to be 
clearly indicated exactly how far the analogy between the old 
sense and the new extends, what formal characteristics are 
common to the teo cases. Thus, in arithmetic, if the symbol x 
has first been ‘ defined ’ for the domain of natural integers, and 
‘multiplication’ of one natural Integer by another has thus 
received an unambiguous sense, we have no right to use the 
same symbol x or the word ‘multiplication’ to denote an 
operation ■mth rational fractions, or with ‘ algebraic ' or ’ real ’ 
numbers in general, without first fixing its sense by re-defining 
the word or the symbol lor the new domain in which it is hence- 
forth to bo employed. It follows that, taken apart from its 
definition for a given domain, a symbol of relation or operation 
is usually ambiguous, and some at least of the criticisms which 
have been passed on the formal expression of the Law of Iden- 
tity seem to bo mere consequences of the ambiguity of the 
symbol =. It has been said, in support of the view that the 
relation = has no meaning unless it relates two distinct terms, 
that the whole point of such expressions as a!-h7=10, or (a-hiP 
=a2+2a6-i-62j would be destroyed if the sides of the ’ equation * 
were not different expressions. It must be replied that in the 
first case, where wo are dealing with a genuine ‘ equation,’ the 
symbol = does not denote logical identity at all, but equality, 
i.e. identity of magnitude. The symbol x here stands lor a 
number, as yet supposed to bo unknown, but such that, when 
it is discovered, the sum of it and 7 is equal to 10. If wo replace 
X by the only value which satisfies the equation, viz. 3, the state- 
ment S-f7=10 becomes a strict identity. Its meaning is that 
the self-same number which results from the operation of adding 
7 to 3 is fAe number which results from adding 1 to 9. The two 
operations are distinct ; but, since each integer occurs only once 
in the aeries of natural numbers, the result of the operation is 
identical in the strictest sense, and it is of the result that we mean . 
to speak. There is only one 10 in the whole universe of thought, 
and it is this unique object 10 about which wo are making an 
assertion. If there could be two different numbers 10, one of 
wliich resulted from the addition of l to 9 and the other from 
the addition of 7 to 3, arithmetic would bo impossible. Thus, if 
we take 3-l-7=9-)-l ns n statement about the results of two 
different operations, we are asserting the identity of a term — 10 
— with itself ; if we toke it, as we are also at liberty to do, ns a 
statement about two operations of addition, the symbol = no 
longer denotes identity but equivalence {i.e. the operations of 
adding 1 to 9 and of adding 7 to 3 are not identical, but they 
yield a result which is identical). So in an algebraical formula, 
like that given above, which contains no ‘variable,’ though it is 
often convenient to speak of the formula ns an ‘ identity,’ or to 
say that the two sides of the expression are ‘ identically equal,’ 
what is really stated is an equivalence. The meaning is not that 
the operation of multiplying (a+6) by itself is the same ns that 
of multiplying a by itself, A by itself, and 2, a, h by one another, 
and then adding the results, but that the two processes yield a 
final result which is identical. 

Ifc may still lie urged that, at any rate when we 
make significant judgments of identity, there is 
always an assertion of difference included in our 
statements. (For an able statement of the view, 
here criticized, that two terms are required for 
the relation of identity, see particularly Varisco, 
Conosci te Stesso, p. 147, note.) Thus, it may be 
said that, even in the ‘identities’ of which we 
have just been speaking, by our own admission 
what we assert is that different operations deter- 
mine one and the same result, and that, apart from 
the difference of the operations, it would not be 
worth Miiile to assert the identity of the result. 
Who, for instance, would be the wiser for knowing 
that 10=10, or, to take Hegel’s example, that ‘a 

E lant is — a plant ’ ? And it may even be urged, as 
y Bradley, that the so-called Law of Identity a=a 
is not a judgment or proposition at all, since every 
significant proposition is a synthesis of diflerent 
elements. Yet neither criticism seems to go to the 
root of the matter. It is not true to say that 


10=10 (the symbol = being here taken as meaniim 
‘is identical with’) is an unmeaning or otiose 
assertion. For it means that the number 10 is 
unique in the series of natural integers, so that, 
e.^., in counting, when one has once passed 10 he 
will never come back to it, or, to use other words, 
that the series of integers is non-reenrrent. If we 
do not usually think it necessary to mention this 
peculiarity of the series of integers, that is merely 
because of its familiarity ; in a logical study of the 
properties of number the peculiarity is a highly 
important one, and the proof of it a higldy elabo- 
rate affair. Hence it is not strictly true to say 
that, whenever we assert identity, we simul- 
taneously assert or, at any rate, imply difference 
as well, though this is, no doubt, most commonly 
the case. And reflexion will show that, where we 
assert ‘ identity in difference,’ there is always an 
assertion of absolute self -sameness involved. Thus, 
if we say ‘ the waU-paper in Mr. X’s study has 
exactly the same shade as that in Mr. Y’s dining- 
room,’ we do state a difference ; the papers are not 
the same papers, and the walls which they cover 
are not the same walls. But the shade of colour 
of the one paper is numerically one and the same 
with that of the other. There are not two colour- 
shades, but one. Or, if an actor in a staM recog- 
nition-scene exclaims, ‘ That person is my long-lost 
son,’ it is implied, of course, that the long-lost son 
has changed in many ways, but there is something 
of which absolute identity is asserted ; he is 
numerically one and the same person. If personal 
identity were the fiction that Hume asserted it to 
be, such a statement as ‘ This is my long-lost son ’ 
would ahvays be false. Hence, wherever a state- 
ment of identity in diversity is made, it will be 
found to include as part of its meaning an assertion 
of the form a=a. This is not to deny that physical 
things change or that organisms grow ; it is merely 
to state that, unless the change or growth is a pro- 
cess within something permanently self-identical, 
the very statements ‘ Tnis changes,’ ‘ T/tis grows,’ 
cannot be true. 

With respect to the statement that an expression 
of the form a=:a, if it means what it says, is no 
genuine judgment, one may say that the matter is 
partly one of arbitraiy definition. If, in Bradley’s 
fashion, a judgment is defined in such a way as to 
make the presence of distinct terms part of the 
definition, then, of course, with such a definition, 
no affirmation in w’hich there is only one term will 
be a judgment aceording to this definition. But 
this obvious consideration does not dispose of the 
question whether there may not be true and sig- 
nificant statements which fall outside the limits of 
this definition. Thus 10 = 10, according to what 
has just been maintained, is significant and true, 
since it disposes of the conceivably possible view 
that the number-series may be recurrent; but it 
would not be a judgment according to Bradley’s 
definition. And certainly the abstract schema of 
all such propositions, the formula «=«, cannot be 
an actual judgment, for the simple reason that a 
has here no determinate signification, but is merely 
a blank form standing equally well for any actual 
term, but not itself a term at all. And, where 
there is not even one term, there clearly can be no 
judgment. But this criticism has of itself no more 
direct bearing on the Law of Identity than pwn 
any other pure logical schema of pos.sible judg- 
ments, such as, e.p’., ‘All si’s Urey’s.’ As the present 
writer understands it, none of the so-called formal 
laws of thought claims to be more than a rule or 
formula according to which true propositions can 
be made, and in violation of which no true propo- 
sition can be made. The real function of the Law 
of Identity is thus simply to assert that every 
object of thought has a definite character. Simi- 
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laily the Law of Contradiction (which, it may he 
incidentally observed, is not the Law of Identity 
disguised in a negative form, but a wholly inde- 
pendent law) adds that no object of thought can at 
once have and not have a given determinate char- 
acter, while the Law of Excluded Middle further 
adds that, if the given character is fully determin- 
ate, any given object of thought must either have 
it or not have it. The effect of the three taken 
together as postulates of thought is to ensure that 
the logical universe of discourse shall contain only 
determinate and distinct objects of thought, or, in 
other words, that its members, whatever they may 
be, shall possess a definite and recognizable indi- 
AudnaKty. Since each of the three ‘laws’ is re- 
quired to guarantee this result, it seems impossible 
either to deny the logical value of the Law of Iden- 
tity, or, in Hegelian fashion, to maintain that an 
actual thing is only identical with itself because it 
is also different from itself, and mce versa. Indeed, 
we have seen that, in the case of such objects as the 
natural numbers, there seems to bo a self-identity 
which excludes all difference whatsoever. To revert 
to our example, 9 + 1= 10 =3-1- 7, there is imdoubt- 
edly a difference between 9 + 1 and 3+7, but it is 
a difference not in the result of the operations, the 
number 10, but merely in the methods by which it 
is obtained. What is identical here, the result, 
has no element of difference within it ; and what is 
different, the two operations, is not identical, hut 
merely equivalent. So, when we say that two 
different men, A and B, see the same sun, the 
whole situation exhibits identity in difference ; but 
the identity belongs to one thing, the object seen, 
and is absolute down to the utmost particular ; the 
diflerence to something else, the processes by which 
the perception of the object is eflected in the case 
of A and of B respectively. So more generally, if 
it is said of A and B that they are ‘ the same and 
not the same,’ meaning, c.g., that their formal 
structure is the same but their material different, 
it is clear that identity is asserted about one con- 
stituent element of A and B, and difference about 
quite other constituent elements. The common 
formal structure, e.g., in respect of which A and B 
are pronounced the same, is strictly and numerically 
one and the same with itself, and it is precisely 
this that is expressed in the affirmative part of the 
statement. 

2 . Application. — ^It is no part of the business of 
logic to formulate criteria of identity, or to say 
when any particular assertion of identity is correct. 
Still it may well fall within the logician’s province 
to utter a warning against one or two popular fal- 
lacies, which might, if unnoticed, prevent the 
recognition of identity where it exists. The chief 
of these prejudices is perhaps the inveterate ten- 
dency to assume that identity, wherever it is 
asserted, means the presence of an identical ma- 
terial constituent or constituents in a complex. 
This, of course, need not be the case ; the point 
of identity in a given case may lie entirely in the 
formal structure of the complex, as when a melody 
is said to be the same, though it has been trans- 
posed into a different key. Or we may mean to 
assert identity of formal structure together with 
identity of some, but not all, of the material con- 
stituents. In such cases it may be impossible to 
say with certainty how many of the material con- 
stituents of a complex must remain the same in 
order that our assertion maj' he regarded as true. 
This is illustrated by the old question whether the 
pair of stockings which had been darned so often 
that no part of the original silk remained were still 
the same or a new pair. The point is that, in a 
case like this, we mean in ordinary life to assert 
something more than the formal or structural iden- 
tity of the pair of stockings ; we feel that the 
vou. vn. — 7 


identity of the stockings is not preserved unless 
at least some part of the material has remained all 
through the processes of mending ; but we have no 
fixed standard by which to determine how much of 
the material must be preserved, and thus the ques- 
tion admits of no determinate answer. "What we 
may learn from it is that in any concrete case the 
question of identity cannot be answered unless 
the exact respect is specified in which identity is 
sought. It is possible to have, for instance, abso- 
lute identity of material constituents without iden- 
tity of formal structure, or, again, complete identity 
of formal structure without any identity whatso- 
ever of material constituents. This shows us that 
the Law of Identity is in no way affected by the 
fact that change is real, since either the material 
constituents of a complex or its formal element 
may change without affecting the other element. 
Hence, if a person is, in any given context, speci- 
ally interested in the one aspect, he may correctly 
assert identity, though there may have been con- 
siderable change in the other. We also see that 
the identity whach co-exists with change is notlwell 
described as a permanent substratum. Where what 
we mean to assert is identity of form or structure, 
the use of a word like substratum, which inevitably 
suggests a material factor in a complex, is wholly 
misleading. In general we may say that, owing 
to the fact that in concrete cases we usually mean 
to assert an identity which is neither wholly formal 
nor wholly material, the question whether some- 
thing is still ‘ what it was’ or has become ‘ some- 
thing different’ cannot be satisfactorily answered 
except with reference to the end we have in view 
in raising it. To take a trivial instance — the fact 
that eveiy material constituent of one’s body may 
be different from any of what were its material 
constituents ten years ago is irrelevant to an 
‘identification’ in the police-court. 

So far we have been in the main considering the 
case of complexes which on their material side 
have been treated as mere aggregates capable of 
receiving a structural determination from without ; 
and we have seen that, with respect to them, there 
appears to be always a certain degree of arbitrari- 
ness involved in deciding the question how far they 
can be modified without losing their identity. (For 
some general remarks applicable to the case in 
liand, see Varisco’s observations on the arbitrary 
element in scientific formulte \Conosci te Stesso, 
pp. 118-120].) The case of wholes which are not 
mere aggregates, and whose formal character con- 
sists not in a structure imposed from without, but 
in internal development along definite lines and 
towards a definite end, requires some further con- 
sideration. In what does the identity of a living 
organism or, again, of a personal self consist ? In 
the case of the organism, which is constantly re- 
newing itself by getting rid of superfluous material 
constituents and building up fresh elements to take 
their place, it is plain that identity does not de- 
pend on the retention of any material constituent 
throughout the whole of tlie organism’s life. If 
we interpreted rigidly the Aristotelian formula, 

‘ presence of the same form in the same matter,’ it 
would clearljf not be a correct account of the iden- 
tity of any living organism. What seems to be of 
primary importance is formal identity as shown 
not in unchanging retention of one and the same 
structure, but in the continuous development of 
structure through successive phases according to a 
definite law of growth. We do not mean by this 
merely a law of growth common to all the members 
of a class or species, but a law or principle of struc- 
tural development which in its full determinate- 
ness is unique and peculiar to this one organism. 
(It is true that, e.g., one oak grows on lines which 
are much the same for all oaks ; but there are 
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always indmdnal differences: no one oak is a 
mere replica of any other, and no mere general 
formula applicable to all oaks alike is an exhaust- 
ive statement of the living law of development or 
‘ form ’ of this special oak. ) _ From the continuity 
of development presupposed in such a formal iden- 
tity, it seems to follow at once that identity would 
he destroyed if there could he an instantaneous 
change of all the material constituents of the 
organism. There would he no sense in speaking 
of a structure in which all the material constitu- 
ents were simultaneously replaced as a growth or 
development. It would be in the strictest sense a 
new creation. Finally, a word or two may he said 
about personal identity. Does it reside solely in 
the soul or mind, or does it involve identity of the 
physical organism ? In actual practice, of course, 
life does not present us uith cases in which per- 
sonal identity is found apart from such an identity 
of the organism as has just been spoken of. But 
we can at least imagine such a possibility. 

Suppose, for example, that the Pythagorean doctrines were 
true, and that the soul of a man could become associated with 
the body of a parrot. If it were possible for the supposed parrot 
to convince us that it retained the psychical character which we 
had previously known as that of a friend, it is difficult to see 
how wo could refuse to believe that we were dealing, not indeed 
with the same man, but with the same person. We should, e.p., 
bo morally bound to treat the parrot, not as a mere parrot, but 
as having the same moral claims and rights as our friend. And 
we should hardly regard the belief in personal immortality as 
cap.able of refutation by the mere consideration that there can 
be no identity of organism between an embodied and a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And,_ again, though many theologians would 
maintain that complete immortality involves a 
‘resurrection of the body,’ it is hard to see in 
what sense they can maintain that the ‘ glorified ’ 
body is the same organism as the ‘corruptible’ 
body. _ Personal identity would thus seem to be 
essentially psychical and, in its concept (whatever 
the full concrete facts may be), independent of 
bodily identity. Once more, as in the case of the 
organism, it is important to understand that per- 
sonal identity is, primarily, identity of form. It 
does not require the permanent and unchanged 
persistence of any special material content, such 
as a group of sensations or thoughts or feelings, 
throughout the course of personal existence. It is 
no more required, in order that a man may be 
the same person as he was twenty years ago, that 
some mental ‘ contents ’ should have persisted un- 
changed during the twenty years, than the same- 
ness of his body requires that some of its particles 
should still be the same as twenty years ago. 
What is required is that the succession of changes 
in mental and moral character should be linked 
together as a continuous development according to 
a law of groudih which in its concrete fullness is 
characteristic of the person in question and of no 
other being in the universe, A man’s present ex- 
perience is his experience, because it fits on to his 
past experiences as it does not fit on to any other 
series of individual experiences. It is thus an 
abuse of language, which may easily lead to the 
gravest confusion of thought, to speak of personal 
identity as involving anytliing in the nature of an 
unchanging psychical ‘ substratum.’ 

The confusion appears in the crudest form in the 
difficulties raised by Hume about personal identity. 
His difliculty is real only if we assume that personal 
identity me.ms the permanent persistence of some 
identifiable mental ‘ state ’ or group of states. If 
this is conceded, it is, of course, easy to show that 
wo have no evidence for tlie existence of any such 
pennanent ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas.’ Even Bradley’s 
suggested miniinnm of a persisting core of emnass- 
thesia is something in which it is very hard to 
believe. The difficulty vanishes when it is seen 
that personal identity is primarily identity of form, 


not of content or matter. The same mistaken de- 
mand for identity of content as a basis of personal 
identity seems to lie at the bottom of the contem- 
porary tendency to exalt the ‘subliminal ’ self into 
a principle for the explanation of all psychological 
difficulties. It is, of course, a fact capable of 
establishment by careful observation, even if it 
were not already presupposed in the conception 
of the mind as a thing that grows and develops, 
that mental ‘ states ’ do not arise and vanish in- 
stantaneously ; they have a period of ‘marginal’ 
existence which may exist both before and after 
their oceupation of the ‘ centre ’ of attentive con- 
sciousness. But the doctrine of the ‘subliminal’ 
self extends this conception of the ‘ margin ’ sur- 
rounding the ‘ focus ’ or consciousness beyond tlie 
limits within which its validity can be submitted 
to experimental tests. The ‘subliminal ’ is thought 
of as a region in which mental contents of all kinds 
stiU persist as actual, though unconscious, when 
they have disappeared from even the ‘margin’ of 
consciousness, and from which they can be evoked 
again in the processes of recall. As a symbol for 
the truth that the actual condition of conscious- 
ness may be largely determined by experiences 
which are no longer present to consciousness, there 
can be no objection to the use of such a notion ; 
but when the attempt is made to regard the symbol 
as an explanation — for instance, to explain recol- 
lection by the supposed persistence of a percept or 
idea ‘ below the threshold,’ or to convert a mental 
tendency into an actual conjunction of ‘ subliminal’ 
states — and, most of all, when personal identity is 
supposed to rest upon such an actually unchanging 
body of ‘ subliminal ’ mental contents, it should bo 
clear that we are dealing ivith the Humian fallacy 
in a new dress. An identity^ which is really one of 
form and law is being illegitimately converted into 
one of material constituents. If we are right in 
holding that personal identity requires no notion of 
an unchanging * substrate,’ the theories which may 
be formed of the character of the supposed ‘ sub- 
liminal ’ self will have no bearing upon the problem 
of identity. In fact, the very problem to be solved, 
in what tne identity of a person consists, obviously 
breaks out again when we ask what is meant by 
the imity and self-identity of the supposed ‘ sub- 
liminal ’ personality itself. 

Without introducing any reference to the ‘ sub- 
liminal,’ we may simply state the facts of which 
it appears to give a mythological account thus. 
Since personal identity would appear to depend on 
the unique linking up of past with present mental 
states in virtue of a formal law_ or principle of 
mental development, it seerns_ to involve as a con- 
sequence at least the possibility of a recall in 
memory of whatever experiences have belonged 
to a self. That we in all probability forget most 
of our experiences so completely that they are 
never recalled, at least in the life that we know, 
is no objection to such a view. For it may well 
be that they are not recalled simply because 
further experience does not provide us \vith the 
appropriate cues. From abnormal eases, such as 
those oi persons who have survived the very near 
approach of death and have recorded their experi- 
ences, it woxild seem unsafe to assert of any ex- 
perience that it has certainly passed beyond all 
possibility of recollection. On the other hand, it 
IS hard to see how the kind of continuity in mental 
development without which there would be no 
meaning in speaking of certain past experiences 
as mine, and not those of another person, could be 
preserved if all possibility of their actual recovery 
were precluded. Such totally lost experiences 
would not be ‘linked up’ ivith any personality at 
all, and, if they could be supposed to exist, would 
seem to have become ownerless. But an owner- 
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less experience is surely a contradiction in terms. 
On tlie contrary, if there is such a continuity in 
personal development that there is always a real 
dependence of the later phases of a personality 
upon the earlier — a dependence which is difierent 
in kind from the dependence of one man’s person- 
ality on that of another — this would seem to be of 
itself enough to guarantee the possibility that any 
experience which has been that of a gpven indi- 
vidual may be, when the cue for it arrives, rein- 
stated in the form of memory. Hence it seems, 
to the present UTriter at least, that memory is 
essential to personal identity, and that there is 
ultimately no sense, e.g., in speculations which 
represent the same person as passing through a 
succession of lives in each of which he is absolutely 
precluded from all possible memory of the events 
of those which have gone before. If all links of 
memory are destroyed at death (or at re-birth), on 
what ground do we pronounce a given man A to 
be a reincarnation of another man B rather than 
an entirely new creation ? 
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IDENTITY (Buddhist).—!, We find the notion 
of identity principally in material objects which 
preserve the same aspect for a long time, and which 
may be moved in space without change of form. 
The Buddhists have carried the doctrme of non- 
identity so far that they have come to deny move- 
ment. According to them, when a body seems to 
move, it is really being continually renewed, and 
is, so to speak, re-bom of itself — re-bom each 
moment in a different spot. Such is the opinion 
of the orthodox (Skr. A oAici/iamuis). TheVatsi- 
putriyas, who are heretics, believe that a gesture 
IS a movement, whereas, according to the orthodox 
opinion, gesture is but a new disposition of a body, 
imich is no longer the same body as it was before. 
Yet, like all Buddhists, the Vutsiputriyas admit— 
basing their faith on Scripture and experience — 
that a flame is always being renewed, and that it 
never remains for one moment identical with itself. 
The flame of the lamp in the third watch of the 
night is the continuation of the flame in the first 
watch ; these two flames form a series {santati ) : 
the first is the cause {hetu) of the second, for they 
have both the same nature ; the wick and the oil 
are not causes, but only coefficients {pratyaya). 
This series may be developed in space while it 
lasts : when there is a prairie fire, the flame of the 


Northern extremity of the prairie stands in the 
same relation to the flame of the Southern ex- 
tremity as the bird arriving in the South to the 
bird which has come from the North. But we may- 
follow the problem still more closely. It may 
quite well be the case that flame, sound, and 
thought are essentially ‘momentary,’ ‘perishing 
from moment to moment,’ and yet that certain 
objects and the atoms originally constituting all 
objects remain identical. Certain things remain 
in existence as long as there is no cause to destroy 
them.' 

If things [samshrta)^ are momentary, then they 
perish of themselves, without any cause. It is 
denied that the flame dies because it is blown out, 
or that sound dies because a hand is laid on the 
bell. The cause which is in opposition to the 
existence of the flame does not destroy the flame ; 
for how can we destroy what exists, or how can we 
destroy what does not exist ! This cause prevents 
the new flame from springing up to replace the 
present one ; it interrupts the series of the flame 
by paralyzing the forces which made it last. Erom 
ail evidence, it is the same with wood, 

' Aro Vfe to think that Vfood perishes hy contact Vfith flame t 
— Yes, for we no longer see the wood when it is burnt, and no 
reasoning is worth the evidence of our senses. — No. It is a 
matter of reasoning ; for, even if we no longer see the wood, that 
may be the outcome of the fact that it perishes of itself and 
ceases to be renewed. The non-existence of the wood, which, 
you say, is caused by the toe, is a pure nothingness, a non- 
entity : and non-entity cannot be on effect and cannot be 
caused. Besides, if destruction, the non-existence which suc- 
ceeds existence, had sometimes a cause, it would always, like 
birth, have a cause. And you willingly admit that fl.ame, sound, 
and thought are momentary by nature' {AbhidharmakoSa- 
bhsiya, iv. 2). 

If things perish without cause, from their very 
nature — as objects thrown into the air fall — they 
must perish in the very moment of birth, and they 
cannot exist beyond the moment in which they 
actually receive being; they perish in the spot 
where they are bom, and they cannot pass from 
one place to another. 

• If destruction, being without cause, does not take place at 
the very birth of the thing, it will not take place Inter, for the 
thing remains what it is.’ But, one may say, the thing changes, 
It ripens, it grows older. What grows older and what changes 
is a ‘ series,' for the notion of change is by its very terms contra- 
dictory : ‘That the same thing should become other than it is, 
is absurd ; that the thing should remain the same, and its 
characters become different, is absurd.’ 3 

There is much discussion over the example of 
water which disappears by ebullition. The fire 
prevents the atoms of water, which disappear every 
moment, from procreating new atoms of water t 
‘ thus the mass of water is reduced more and more, 
until it entirely disappears, and finally does not 
exist in its series, or in its beir^.’ * 

2 . The point of view of the Dignilga school (6th 
cent. [?]) IS too well known to require more than 
brief mention here.® By e-xistence is meant the 
capacity for producing an effect Ifxrthakriyaka- 
ritva). Now, a permanent thing is inactive. Does 
it possess, at the moment when it is accomplishing 
its present act, the power to accomplish its past 
and future acts! If so, then it will certainly 
accomplish them at once, for it is not usual that 
anything capable of an act should postpone it. If 

'The old Bcbool believes that things are anitya, ‘non- 
eternal,’ ' fragile ’ ; but it does not say that they are nU kfanika, 
• momentarjv ' instantaneous.’ Buddha says : ' It ia evident 
that this body lasts one year ... a hundred years, and even 
more. But that which is called mind, intellect, consciousness, 
keeps up an iucess.ant round by day and by night of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another ' {Safninitta, il, 96). 

a Safnskrta^' what is composed, caused.’ The sathslcita 
alone exists. The ‘ non-caused,’ bo it ‘space’ or nirv&ya, is 
but a name. 

3 Tasubandhu (3rd-4th cent. A.n. [?)) in Abhidharmakola 
bhdsya, iv. 2, fol. ISO of Tanjur, Mdo, vol. Ixiii. (India Office 
Library copy). 

*lb. 

® See Sarvadarlanasaihgraha, Calcutta, 1858, tr. A. E. Gough, 
London, 1882, p. 16 ; tr. L. de la ValI4o Poussin, in Musion, new 
ser., L [1002] 61. 
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not, it will never accomplish them, just as a stone, 
which is at the present moment incapable of pro- 
ducin" a bud, avlII never produce one. It may be 
said tliat the permanent thing produces such and 
such an effect by reason of the co-operation of 
additional factors. If these factors remain ex- 
terior, then it is they that are active. If they 
give some new capacity to the permanent thing, 
then our point is proved : the primitive being, who 
lacked this capacity, has perished ; a new being 
has been born who possesses this capacity. It is 
very dUBcult to attribute to a non-momentary 
thing, to a thing which is permanent and identical 
■with itself, a successive activity. That which pro- 
duces no effect — space or nirvana — is not a thing, 
since it is incapable of action or reaction, and 
incapable of being caused. 

3. If we consider in a series (santafi) two 
moments which are very close, the one ‘cause’ 
and the other ‘ effect,’ we shall have no difficulty 
in persuading ourselves that they are neither 
identical nor different. The philosophy of Nagar- 
juna (1st cent. a.d. [?]), arguing from the fact that 
the relations of cause and effect are ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives its opinion in favour of the relative character 
of the idea of causality ; there is, in absolute truth, 
no cause and effect. A moi'e moderate or less criti- 
cal philosophy admits a certain identity in the 
series. Every atom of water, according to it, is 
fluidity ; every atom of fire, heat. 

Witn regard to the most interesting of all series, 
the mental or intellectual series which consti- 
tutes our pseudo-individuality, our substantial and 
permanent pseudo-ego,* the Milindapanha remarks 
that the murderer deserves to be punished, although 
he is, at the time of punishment, no longer the 
same being who committed the crime ; just as the 
marriageable woman belongs to the man to whom 
she has been promised as a little girl.* Thus the 
series which constitutes our soul is divided into an 
infinite number of existences (nikuyasabhaga, jan- 
man), each one of which is prepared to make 
retribution for a certain lot of actions (see art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Buddhist]). 
In each of these existences the soul really remains 
identical Mutli itself : its acts, with the exception 
of the very gravest, will not be requited till a 
future existence. There is no reason for surprise 
over the fact that it makes retribution [vipSka] 
for its past acts, or that it is disposed either to 
good or to evil by reason of the ‘issuing’ [nisyanda) 
of its past acts, although there is nothing per- 
manent in itself. It is a parallel with the flower 
which receives the counter-blow from the sub- 
stances on which the seed has fed. 

The Sautriintikas believe that acts brin" about 
a certain modification in the series, i.e. in tlie soul 
— a spiritual modification, if we may call it so, 
from which retribution springs. The school of 
Abhidharma believes that the act creates a subtle 
matter {ttvijnapii), which develops in an uninter- 
rupted series, forming part of the series of the 
human being, just as the series of thoughts or the 
series of gross elements does. So the past is per- 
petuated in the future ; and the being, although 
developing, yet remains to a certain extent similar 
to itself. 

' H. Taine(D« r/nW/i.yenceS, Parts, 1879, pref. p. 0): ‘There 
is nothin" re.al in the c"o, except the train of ita events.’ 

- llilindai n. li. 1 , ed. V. Trenchner, Lond. and Edinh., 1880, 
p. 40 ; Rhys Davids, ’ Questions of Kinp Milinda,’ in SBE xxxv. 
[1890] C3: ‘The kins; said: “He who is bom, NSfpisena, does 
lie remain the same or become another?” “Neither the same 
nor another.” " Give me an iilustration." "Now what do you 
think, Okinj-T You were once a baby, a tender thin", and small 
in sire, Ijnnp; flat on your back. Was that the same as you who 
are now frown up T ” “No. That child was one, I am another." 
“If you are not that child, it will follow that you have had 
neither mother nor father, nol nor teacher . . .”* (cf. H. O. 
Warren, Bttddhitm »a Tramlati(ms, Cambridft, Mass., 1900, 
pp. H5-10t'k 


Literatorb.— T his has been indicated in the notes. See also 
H. Oldenberg-, Buddha\ Stuttgart, 1914, Eng. tr., London 
18S2 : P. Oltramare, Uisl. des idfes th^osophiques dans l inde 
i. [Paris, 190C] 197 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, Brnddhismt, do' 
1909, p. 178. L. DE LA VALL^IE POUSSIN. 

IDLENESS. — The essential idea of the word 
‘ idle ’ seems to be empty or nnoccupied. This idea 
may be applied vamely to what is void of any con- 
tent, unsubstantial, trivial, useless, fruitless. More 
definitely it may refer to time that is not filled 
with occupations. In English the latter is the 
more prominent meaning ; in the German citel, the 
former. Probably the German usage keeps nearer 
to the original meaning of the word, and the pro- 
minent English meaning is derivative ; but it is 
this meaning that gives definite import to idleness 
as descriptive of a condition in the moral life of 
men. 

In this sense idleness presents an aspect that is 
not necessarily unfavourable, but is at times even 
favourable, to morality and happiness. It offers an 
agreeable relief from the iiksomeness which is 
occasionally attendant on nearly all the occupa- 
tions of life. This dolce far mente has found 0 
delightful expression in Thomson’s Castle of In- 
dolence, and Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters. It is in the 
Bgirit of these poems that W. Morris speaks of 
himself in The Earthly Paradise as ‘ the idle singer 
of an empty day,’ and Johnson entitled one of nia 
well-knoivn senes of papers The Idler. But in its 
higher purport idleness is commonly denoted by 
‘leisure’; it means such relief from the occupa- 
tions that are necessary for physical existence as 
leaves time and energy for the liigher interests of 
life. In a practical shape this idea of idleness has 
found embodiment in the holidays or festivals of all 
races. Of these the highest type is the Hebrew 
Sabbath. But the Greek mind embodied the idea 
of the Sabbath in its 04 vn way. The name for an 
institution designed to cultivate the_ higher lifey- 
the name from which our ‘school’ is derived— is 
the common Greek word for ‘leisure,’ L 

his blunter fashion the Boman called a school 
Indus, ‘play’ or ‘sport.’ Both of the great races 
of the ancient pagan world thus saw, like the 
Hebrews, that the culture of a higher life becomes 
possible only when men have secured a certain 
relaxation from the serious labour for physical 
existence — such relaxation as appears compara- 
tively like playful exercise. As Gray puts it, life 
must ‘ leave us leisure to be good ’ (Hymn to Adver- 
sity, 2^). 

Bat this is not the most prominent feature in tiie 
moral aspect of idleness. The truth is that in tins 
higher aspect idleness is conceived as idleness only 
in a relative sense of the term. The_ idle man en- 
joys relief from one class of occupations only that 
be may be free to occupy himself mth others. 

* How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return. 

Esteems that busy world an idler too I ’ 

(Cowper, Tash, 111. S52-S54). 

Accordingly idleness, as such, is never viewed by 
the moralist in a favourable light. Even Thomson, 
though the praise of industry in his second canto is 
a very palpable failure to neutralize the drowsy 
spell of the first, has yet to describe indolence as a 
most enchanting wizard, . . . than whom a fiend 
more fell is nowhere found ’ (canto i. 2). The 
ethical literature of the world is therefore full 01 
warnings against the evils to which moral_ character 
is exposed by a life of idleness. These evils cornipt 
both splieres of the moral life, that of personal 
character and that of social relations. _ 

I. Personal character is injured in various viays by 
an idle life. — ( 1 ) Even if morality be interpreted in 
the spirit of a narrow egoistic heefonism, recogninng 
no worth or aim beyond personal pleasure, it is clear 
that that aim itself is defeated by idleness, nliat 
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ever theory of pleasure and pain may he adopted, it 
is self-evident that they are out emotional products 
of the activities that make up life. Pleasure, there- 
fore, can be obtained only by a sufficient degree of 
occupation to create an interest in life. The pleasure 
of ease itself is enjoyable only as a relief from the 
fatigue of -work. If the interest of life isj not sus- 
tained by adequate employment, there is apt to 
grow up an emotional condition of life-weariness— 
tedium or ennui — which may become so intolerable 
as to drive its victim, if not to suicide, at least 
into some escape from idleness by means of laborious 
sports or feverish excitements hke gambling. 

(2) But not only is activity necessary to enjoy- 
ment ; it is necessary also to maintain our ener^es 
in vigour. Bodily orrans become atrophied from 
lack of exercise, and ^1 the powers of Ufe become 
enervated if not constantly employed. Conse- 
g^uently a general enfeeblement of character is the 
inevitable result of idleness. 

(3) Probably, however, the malim aspect of idle- 
ness, which is mainly emphasized by the moralists, 
is that vacuity which leaves the unoccupied mind 
open to any seductive influences of evil. We have 
seen that sheer idleness becomer intolerable by 
eliminating all interest from life, leaving nothing 
to make life worth living. The craving for relief 
in some direction becomes irresistible ; and, if it is 
not found in useful occupations, it wiU be sought 
in occupations that are frivolous, if not positively 
pernicious. This is such an obvious teaching of 
common experience that it has found embodiment 
in many a familiar proverb, as well as in the 
homely lessons of popular moral and religions 
literature. 

2. But the larger aspect of idleness, as of ethical 
problems in general, is that which bears upon social 
relations. By its very nature idleness connects 
itself ivith the economics of society, and it draws 
its significance for social morality from a familiar 
commonplace of economical science with regard to 
the production of wealth. All those commodities 
— the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of life 
— ^^vhich constitute wealth are producible only by 
labour expended on raw material furnished^ by 
nature. Every human being, therefore, who lives 
in unproductive idleness, who is merely a consumer 
without being a producer of wealth, requires others 
to labour not only for their oivn subsistence, but 
also for his. This fact forms the foundation of that 
sturdy moral sentiment to which St. Paul gives 
expression, that, if a man will not work, he has no 
ri^t to the means of subsistence (2 Th S'"). In 
tto sentiment St. Paul represents a peculiar feature 
in the moral ideal of the Hebrews. For they stand 
almost alone among the nations of the ancient world 
in their appreciation of the moral value of industrial 
labour. On this subject there is nothing in all litera- 
ture more noble than the utterances of some of 
their Bahbis (some are quoted in E. Deutsch’s 
essay on the Talmud, published in the volume of 
his Literary Eemains, London, 1874, p. 5). 

Among other races social sentiment ■wdth regard 
to industrial labour took a ve^ different course. 
The ideal of uncivilized tribes is well known. It 
is often illustrated by Herodotus’s description of 
the Thracians (v. 6) : ‘ To be idle is accounted the 
most honourable thing, and to he a tiller of the 
ground the most dishonourable. To live by war 
and plunder is of all things the most glorious.’ 
This ideal was undoubtedly confirmed by slavery. 
The origin of this institution is generally regarded 
as indicating an advance upon a more savage prac- 
tice, by which captives in war were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, if not also eaten, to gratify hunger, or 
revenge, or some horrid superstition. Instead of 
this, captives came to be adopted by their victors, 
and forced to undertake those peaceful, steady 


labours which are out of harmony -with the bodily 
and mental habits of a warlike race. The result 
was that such labours came to be viewed as appro- 
priate occupations only for persons of an inferior 
rank in society; and, as slavery was perpetuated 
in all the later and higher civilizations, the pre- 
judice arainst industrial labour became deeply 
engrained in the moral sentiment of the ruhng 
classes everywhere (see W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, 
Rationalism^, London, 1877, ch. vi. ad imt. ; see also 
his Hist, of European Morals", do. 1869, i. 277 ; 
the fullest exposition of the varied influence of 
slavery upon the free classes wiU be found in H. 
Wallon, Hist, de Vesclavape dans Vantiquitt^, 
Paris, 1879, especially bk. n ch. xii., and hk. ii. 
ch. ix.). 

The great paran races of the ancient world in 
general regarded most forms of industrial labour as 
incompatible with the highest morality, and more 
particularly with the moral character of a free 
citizen. It is not indeed to be understood that the 
great States encouraged idleness. On the contrary, 
m some the law required every citizen to show that 
he had some honest means of living, and failure to 
do so was punishable by death (Herod, ii. 177). 
According to Herodotus, this law was imposed upon 
Athens by Solon’s legislation ; but, though Grote 
{Hist, of Greece, London, 1846-56, oh. xi.) rightly 
judges this to be improbable, it may be taken as 
implying that the great reformer did provide some 
measure to protect the State against idle vagrants. 
Herodotus, however, himself inmeates the sweeping 
qualifications by which such condemnations of idle- 
ness are to be interpreted. For he takes care to 
inform ns that, among the nations with whom his 
researches had made him acquainted, barbarian as 
well as Greek, the prejudice against trades (r^pcras) 
was almost universal, those persons being held in 
highest rank {yevvalovs) who kept themselves aloof 
from such occupations, and especially those who 
devoted themselves entirely to war (li. 166, 167). 
The truth is that the ancient States were in their 
whole sentiment military, not industrial, societies. 
The strength of their prejudice against trade, as 
Herodotus observes (loc. cit. ), went at times so far 
as to prohibit their citizens from engaging in trade ; 
i.e. tradesmen were not allowed the full rank and 
rights of freemen. This remarkable prohibition is 
t^en by Montesquieu (L' Esprit des lois, Geneva, 
1748, iv. 7) to illustrate the prevalent conviction of 
ancient legislators, that the trading spirit is in- 
compatible with the moral character necessary for 
chdl freedom. It was for this reason that ancient 
thinkers sometimes justified the institution of 
slavery as being the only means by which in- 
dustrial labour could be carried on in a free State. 
It is, moreover, significant that the moral treatises 
of ancient paganism, being designed to expound 
the moral life of freemen, not only ignore the 
industrial virtues, but, when they do touch upon 
trade, are in general opposed to tlie recogiiition of 
it as a legitimate sphere of life for the virtuous 
man. The only great teacher among the Greeks 
who had surmounted this prejudice was Socrates 
(Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 2, ii. 7. 8, iii. 9) ; and 
his wholesome teaching on the subject throws a 
light, which has seldom been appreciated, on his 
personal character and influence. We seem to 
catch an echo of his teaching in that of his great 
disciple. For Plato recognizes the fact that trade 
cannot be harmful in its essential nature, as it is in- 
dispensable to society. He admits, therefore, that, 
if it were conducted in accordance with reason, it 
would be an honourable employment. But, as he 
holds this to be impossible for Imman nature, he 
would exclude the trader from the rank of freemen 
{Laws, xi. 918). Aristotle is unvidlling to go even 
so far as his master in his concession to trade. 
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Wliile holdiuw that the best democracy is that of 
an agricultnral country, and next that of a pastoral, 
he declares democratic government by a town popu- 
lation to be far inferior, because ‘ there is no room 
for moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they be mechanics, or traders, or labourers ’ 
(Politics, vi. 4. 12, vii. 9. 3-4). The latest utter- 
ances of Greek philosophy car^ the same sentiment 
to an extreme. Two extraordinary illustrations are 
furnished in Plutarch’s Pericles and Lucian’s Som- 
nium. Both of these authors speak with contempt 
of sculpture, even in the hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, as merely a manual occupation. In 
such employments, says Plutarch, op. cit., ad init., 
‘ though we are charmed wth the work, we often 
despise the workman, as we are pleased wth per- 
fumes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear to ns in the light of mean mechanics.’ 

It thus appears that the prejudice against manual 
labour contmued donm to the be^ning of the 
Koman Empire. Cicero, in fact, during the last 
days of the Republic, had struck the keynote of 
Roman sentiment on the subject. After dismissing 
nearly every kind of productive industry, except 
agriculture, as ‘ sordid,’ he turns to commerce ; and 
the utmost length he is willing to go is a grud^g 
admission that, if it is conducted on a large scale — 
if it is ‘ magna et copiosa, multa undique apportans, 
multisque sine vanitate (cheating) impartiens’ — 
then it is not to be severely condemned — ‘non est 
admodum vituperanda ’ (de Officiis, i. 42 [151]). Such 
a state of sentiment accounts for the vast number of 
Roman citizens who were content to live the para- 
sitic life of clients, or even to accept a daily dole of 
bread from the Government rather than take up 
any_ industrial occupation. Even the learned pro- 
fessions, udth the exception of law, suffered social 
degradation from the same cause, and were left to 
men of lower rank, mostly slaves or freedmen 
(Cicero, loc. cit.). Apparently it was this cause also 
that prevented a freeman or any of his family from 
cultivating music professionally. In this connexion 
Aristotle’s discussion on the place of music in edu- 
cation is curious. While recommending that the 
young should be trained in music, he insists that 
the practice of it should be abandoned in maturer 
years, and must never be undertaken for gain. 
‘ Professional performers,’ he says, ‘ we caU vulgar 
(pavaiaovs), and no freeman would play or sing im- 
less he were intoxicated or making ran’ (Politics, 
viii. 5. 8). It is evidently owing to the same 
sentiment that Juvenal is shocked at a man of 
consular rank driving his own chariot. The 
satirist finds in the incident a proof of the de- 
grading innovations that were invading society, 
and he cannot palliate the degradation even on 
the ground of its having occurred by night, for 
still ‘ the moon and the stars were wtnesses ’ — ‘ sed 
luna videt, sed sidera testes [ Intendunt oculos’ 
(Sat. viii. 144-152). 

It is evident, therefore, that, when Christianity 
began to spread over the pagan Empire, it had to en- 
counter a deeply-rooted prejudice that encouraged 
idleness so far as most forms of industrial labour 
are concerned. It is true that Christianity brought 
with it the more wholesome sentiment of the 
Hebrews, It is also true that in the young Chris- 
tian community industrial labour was elevated to 
the loftiest dignity by the example of the blaster 
(Mk G’). And it is true still further that it would 
be difficult to overestimate the far-reaching in- 
fluence on industrial life of the fact that the slave 
took equal rank u-ith his oumer in relation to their 
common Master (1 Co 12“, Col S**). But the con- 
version of the Empire did not mean that pagan 
sentiment died out altogether. On the contrary, 
new tendencies mowin" up in Christendom itself 
created some additional forces hostile to the in- 


dustrial life of the world. One of these was tha 
happy prominence given in the Christian ideal to 
the gentler virtues, and especially to charity. 
There is evidence, indeed, that at firet careful pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the abuse of this 
expansion of moral and religious life. The best 
proof of this is the fact that some of the official 
titles in the Church seem to have been adopted 
originally to designate those officers who wore ap- 
pointed to administer the Church’s charitable funds 
(G. Uhlhom, Chr. Charity in the Anc. Church, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1883, bk. ii. ch. iv. ; E. Hatch, 
The Organization of the Early Chr. Churches, 
London, 1881, especially Lect. ii.). But, notuiffi- 
standing all precautions, there is ample evidence 
to show that unfortunately the charity of the 
Church was often misdirected to the encourage- 
ment of idle beggary (Uhlhom, op. cit. bk. ii. ch. v. ; 
a glimpse of this abuse is afforded by Lucian’s de 
Morte Per eg., even if it be but a fictitious story of 
contemporaiy life). This unfortunate effect was 
aggravated by the development of the simple con- 
ception of almsgiving as a sacrifice into the theologi- 
cal dogma of its efficacy as an atonement for sm, 
and still more by that strange perversion of moral 
sentiment whicn elevated mendicancy into a 

ecnliar grace of religious life. Under these in- 

uences it is no wonder that the aristocratic 
prejudice of the aneient pagans a^inst labour was 
carried over into the aristocracies of medheval 
Europe, In fact, it was apparently intensified in 
the transmission. In many countnes a nobleman 
or gentleman lost all the priiileges of his rank by 
engaging in trade (H. jSallam, 3Iiddle Ages% 
London, 1846-48, i. 191), 

It iviU thus be seen that practically through all 
the ages and nearly all the races of men there has 
been an ideal of social rank strongly hostile to m- 
dustrial actimty, strongly favourable to industrial 
idleness. This inheritance has come doivn to the 
modem world, and infects even its most advanced 
industrial communities. It is still an object of 
ambition among many of the most energetic in- 
dustrial workers to attain rank in the leisure class 
of their community ; and all the usages of such a 
class are based on the principle of avoidm" every- 
thing that has the appearance of industrial labour 
— the principle of flaunting conspicuously the fact 
that they are Bring in unproductive idleness (T. 
B. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure ^ass. New 
York, 1898 ; cf., by way of antithesis, his The 
Theory of Business Enterprise, do. 1904). There is 
obviously but one cure for this condition of thmgs ; 
and that is a revolution in the ideal of social rank, 
such as was foreshadowed in the memorable ad- 
dress: ‘Ye know that in other communities the 
rulers are those who lord it oyer them, and the 
nobles those who exercise authority. Not so shall 
it be among you ; but whoever will become a 
among you shall be a servant, and whoever ^1 be 
your prince shall be the slave of all. For the Son 
ofj Man also came not to be served, but to 
and to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10 ' )• 

In the love of idleness extremes meet. BesidM 
the idle rich w’ho live upon accumulated wwjth, 
there is in every community a vast horde of idlers 
who have no such wealth, but whose habits render 
steady labour so irksome that they prefer sum 
sistence by beggary or theft. Not only is this 
class an object of serious concern to moral and 
reli^ous reformers, hut its maintenance and its 
control impose such a burden upon the industnal 
labourers of the world as to form a perplexing 
problem for the statesman. 

IiirsnATURE. — This Is eufiJdently Indicated In the work* 
referred to above. J. ClaUK MPKEAY. 

IDOLATRY.— See IsiAGES AND Idoia 
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IGNORANCE. — Ignorance has a bearing on 
the ultimate problems of philosophy (see art. 
Agnoiology) ; but it has an important simificauce 
in moral and religious life as ■well. This sig- 
nificance, as might be anticipated, has been but 

f radually evolved. In the moral and jural con- 
ition or primitive society there are many facts 
which prove that ignorance regarding the nature 
or injurious tendencies of an action is not recog- 
nized, at least not unequivocally recognized, as 
freeing the agent from responsibility for tne injury 
done. This early confusion of the moral conscious- 
ness was e'vidently coimeoted "with the peculiar 
jural organization of primitive tribes. It is now a 
commonplace of historical science that society did 
not originate by previously isolated individuals 
combining. On the contrary, society is historically 
prior to the individual. Its primitive unit is not 
the indmdual, but some community — a family or 
clan — in which the individual is bom and brought 
up. The moral life, therefore, is at first associated 
with the community rather than ■with the indmdual. 
The moral responsibilities of the individual are ab- 
sorbed in those of his family or clan. The whole 
family or clan is held responsible for the misdeed 
of any member, nor is the misdeed fastened 
specially on the offender personally even when he 
is well Known. In such a condition of society any 
individual may find himself involved in responsi- 
bility for an action of jwhich he was entirely ignor- 
ant ; and consequently ignorance is not felt to be 
of essential importance in determining whether or 
how far any one can be called to account for 
an action. All this is abundantly illustrated in 
societies at the tribal stage of development. It 
was a striking feature of the aboriginal tribes of 
North America at the time of their discovery, and 
it may be traced still in the conduct of the sur- 
viving tribes ■with which the Governments of 
Canada and the United States are called to deal. 
An elaborate and interesting illustration of this 
phase of moral consciousness is given by F. Parkman 
in his Jesuits in N. Amcricc^^, Boston, 1876, pp. 
354-360. More familiar illustrations are furnished 
by the clans of the Scottish Highlands prior to the 
collapse of the clan-system after the disaster of 
Culloden. It is but a logical corollary from this 
moral and jural condition that criminal juris- 
prudence in its primitive crudeness often involves 
the whole family or kindred of the offender in the 
punishment of his offence. A well-known example 
of this, bringing it do^wn even into a later ciidliza- 
tion, is the story of Haman in the Book of Esther. 
"War has continued this barbarous confusion of 
moral ideas to a much later period. Even in the 
wars of Christendom do-wn to a very recent date it 
remained the custom to plunder and even butcher 
indiscriminately not only the combatants, but also 
the unoffending ci'vilian population of a conquered 
to-wn or au invaded country. 

The tribal organization, -with its limited moral 
ideas and sentiments, has not always vanished at 
once on the welding of tribes into a nation. Among 
the ancient Hebrews tribal distinctions remain 
clearly marked long after the attainment of a 
larger nationality. Among the Hellenes the old 
tribal alliances and tribal feuds continued to the 
very last to complicate and fetter all nobler polit- 
ical aspirations, so that they never succeeded in 
establishing any unity of national life. In actual 
history, therefore, the morality of the great nation 
is stUI narrowed and hampered by the moral ideas 
of tribal life In the States of the ancient world 
generally the indi^vidual finds his chief, if not his 
sole, moral value in being a citizen. Man exists 
for the State, not the State for man. It is true 
thatvrith the loss of political freedom individuals 
in the ancient States took to personal culture as 


the supreme object of life ; and this explains the 
■vigorous vitality which for generations was im- 
parted to the ancient schools of philosophy, to the 
Academics and Peripatetics, the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, and even the Scmtics. But the absolute 
worth of the individual finds distinct recognition 
for the first time in the teaching of Christianity 
that it can profit a man nothing, though he gain a 
whole world, if he himself be lost (Mt 16-® ||). StiU, 
the significance of this teaching did not make itself 
felt at once in the reorganization of society after 
the conversion of the Roman Empire. Tne old 
ideas of social organization continued to dominate 
the minds of men and modified the whole mediteval 
interpretation of Christianity itself. Under that 
interpretation the individual lost his direct religious 
responsibility and entered into relation vvith God 
only as a member of the religious community, the 
Church. The great revolution of the 16th cent, 
was a new assertion of the independent worth of 
the indi'vidual, and that not in his religious life 
alone, but in all his relations, social, economical, 
and political as well (this is illustrated by many 
interesting facts in the monograph by E. Belfort 
Bax on German Society at the Close of the] Middle 
Ages, London, 1894). 

But, if the narrow ideas of a tribal society con- 
tinue to cramp the larger life of nations, on the 
other hand the ideas or a more spiritual morality 
begin to purify the moral life even of rude com- 
munities. Then the import of ignorance for moral 
responsibility comes to receive more or less explicit 
recognition. Thus among the Hebrews, while the 
tribal custom of blood-revenge is stUI recognized in 
law, there is an explicit distmotion drawn between 
the deliberate murderer and the man who happens 
to slay another ‘ignorantly’ (Dt 19*), ‘unawares 
and unwttingly ’ (Jos 20®; cf. Nu 35). For the 
latter, the law makes the equitable provision of 
cities of refuge where he can find protection from 
the avenging kinsmen of the person slain. More- 
over, Deuteronomy (24'®) expBcitly abolishes the 
custom of punishing a whole lamUy for the misdeed 
of a single member, limiting the penalty to the 
actual transgressor. This enactment is given as 
the ground in law why the children of the murderers 
of long Joash were not put to death (2 K 14®- ®). On 
this point, of course, the prophets represented the 
higher morality, and it finds eloquent expression in 
a singularly noble passage of Ezekiel (18’"*®® ; cf. the 
more brief but pithy expression in Jer 31®®'®®). 

Athenian law had followed a similar course to 
that of the Hebrews. At an early period it had 
drawn a distinction between (jitvos ixoiiinos and ^&vos 
dKoia-iot (Smith’s Diet, of Gr, and Bom. Ant., s.v. 

‘ Phonos ’), recognizing the fact that actions done 
in ignorance do not belong to the same moral cate- 
gory as those done in full Icnowledge. It is true 
that some of the old Hellenic myths, like that of 
Oedipus, point to a state of moral confusion which 
does not discriminate between an unwitting trans- 
gression of law and an intentional yvrong ; yet the 
handling of these myths by the great dramatists of 
the 6th cent. B.C. indicates in general a complete 
emancipation from the perplexed morality or the 
myths themselves. In fact, the two great tragedies 
of Sophocles on the Oedipean myth, especially the 
Oedipus in Colonus, might be inte^reted as taking 
for tlieir leading motive the vindication of an un- 
fortunate transgressor on the plea of ignorance 
(see esp. lines 262-270, 546-547, 957-988). 

While the import of ignorance in relation to 
moral responsibility was being brought into clearer 
light by the great dramatists of Greece, it received 
at the same time a more explicit recognition by 
the phUosophio teachers. This was specially the 
case ■vvith Socrates. _ The one definite doctrine 
which can with certainty be ascribed to him seems 
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to give an exaggerated value to knowledge and 
imorance in the moral life. This is the doctrine 
that in its essence virtue is knowledge, and vice 
ignorance (Xen. Mem. iii. 9, iv. 2 ; cf. Plato’s 
Laches, Protagoras, Meno, and numerous refer- 
ences in other dialogues). In later ethical systems 
of the Stoical tj'pe there has been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. The view 
is criticized by Aristotle on the ground that virtue 
is not a single act of Icnowledge or of any other 
kind, but a habit (g.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Socratic doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recognize sufficiently the fact that virtue implies 
something to be done, not merely something to be 
known. But, as Aristotle himself points out (Eth. 
Nic. vi. 13. 3), though all virtue is not knowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge {^p6vriirts). 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and therefore knowledge 
is an indispensable factor of virtue. A very fair 
plea may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical moment in a vicious action the agent is 
so blinded by passion that he does not really know 
what he is doing. To this extent also Aristotle 
recognizes a certain truth in the Socratic doctrine 
{Eth. Nic. viL 3. 14). 

But the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
whole truth. The doctrine overloolcs at least two 
other truths : (1) that knowledge does not neces- 
sarily involve wll to do what is knoivn ; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as virtue is Know- 
ledge, and vice ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his ignorance removed — to learn what virtue 
requires — in order to become virtuous. That 
would imply that the doing follows uath certainty 
the knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientific psychology does not 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and ivill 
as absolutely dissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowledge, but 
without knowledge udll becomes merely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thought they appear at times identical. 
We say, in Bacon’s phrase, that ‘ knowledge is 
power ’ ; in many a popular phrase in different 
languages the knowledge how to do a thing is 
spoken of as equivalent to being able to do it ; and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
kennen and konnen. Yet, while every allowance 
may be made for these significant facts, a scientific 
psychology also obliges us to admit that at times 
one of tlie aspects of mental life — knowledge or 
feelin" or wdll — may so predominate as to make 
the otliers practically negligible quantities. There 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
\vithout any response from the emotions or the 
voll. There are even morbid conditions of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would be wise for him to do or not to do, 
wliile his will is so enfeebled that he has no power 
of constraint in the one case or restraint m the 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes strange 
illustrations of this practical dissociation of intelli- 
gence and mil. (T. Kibot, in his Les Maladies 
de la volonti, Paris, 1883, gives a detailed ex- 
position of the subject ; H. Sfaudsley also treats 
it in Body and Will, London, 1883, pt. iiL, ‘ Will 
in its Patholorical Kelations.’) 

These morbid phenomena exhibit in an ex- 
aggerated form that disintegration of mental unity 
much in less injurious fonns is a common char- 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
For the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect and emotion and will harmoniously co- 
operate. Moral and religious teachers therefore 
'ipve found it necessary to distinguish that mental 


state which represents merely an intellectual ac- 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the whole mental nature -with it, involrin" the 
assent of the affections and the will as well'as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified mth Imowledge, nor rice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sense of these terms. 

(2) Bub there is another invalid assumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may nob be -willingly ignorant, l^owledge is not 
a state of passive reception ; it always implies 
active effort, even if it be only the eflbrt of atten- 
tion. Consequently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does not know what his duty is, he is bound 
to put forth the voluntary efibrt required to obtain 
a knowledge of his duty. If he does not make the 
necessary effort, then he is to be blamed not merely 
for ha-ring done -wrong, but for the ignorance that 
led to his -wrong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general prin- 
ciples. 

(a) To discern what is right in particular cases, 
the facts must'be known. But the agent may fail 
to learn the facts because he makes no eflbrt to 
know them, possibly even because he makes some 
effort not to know them. In such cases his is pro- 
perly said to be wilful ignorance ; and, if it is 
pleaded as an excuse, the plea must be met -with 
the reply that he ought to have knoum better. 

(5) Often moral ignorance extends to general 
principles. In the moral life of men there is no 
fact more familiar than the experience that con- 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
-virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in rice. Men may come to prefer mor^ 
darkness to moral enlightenment because their 
deeds are evil (cf. Jn 3’^). As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaching, the condi- 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial blindness. Such moral ignorance, so far 
from being an excuse for sin, may be its most 
heinous aggravation. In an extreme form it may 
become that fixed habit of resisting the enlighten- 
ment of the Divine Spirit — that ‘sin against the 
Holytihost’ (Mt 12’“' II)— which by its very nature 
cannot be forgiven. 

But ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
indiridnals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
practically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In particular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts necessary to a correct 
judgment; and consequently it is not an infrequent 
refle.xion of good men that they would have acted 
diflereutlv if at the time of action they had knonu 
better. Under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible ; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty conduct. The same principle of justice 
demands further that all moral juilgroents on the 
conduct of men must be modified by a regard for 
the opportunities of enlightenment which they 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarlv 
explicit in the teaching of Christ (see esp. Lk 
12 «. <s, Jif, Iisn-M). Cf. INVINCIBLE lONOBANCE. 

The problem of the moral import of ignorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. _ The external 
circumstances and the internal motives of moral 
action are so complicated that human iudginent 
practically breaks down in attempting to determine 
now far in individual ca.ses ignorance is a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one of the sustaining assur- 
ances of religions faith that in the final account all 
the complications of every man’s life wll be truly 
and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelli- 
gence. But the perplexity arising from tha«e com- 
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plications has naturally opened a ■wide field for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, ■which might be made a valuable dis- 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence, 
has commonly shown a tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, but ratlier to try to find bow 
near action may go to the brink of the precipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into the abyss. 
But, fortunately, jurisprudence takes a healthier 
attitude ; and in the problems connected with the 
moral import of ignorance probably the jurists ■will 
be found more helpful even to the moralist than 
any of the casuists. It is true that the juridical 
pomt of ■view differs from the moral. Still it is 
based upon it; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specific statement of the conditions under which an 
action is done, it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own definiteness to the moral aspect of the 
action as well. In regard to our present problem, 
jurisprudence is in general governed by the maxim 
that ‘ignorantia faoti excusat, ignorantia juris, 
cjuod quisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat.’ It 
18 specially in medical jurisprudence that the prob- 
lems of moral ignorance take their most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest section <3 
this science is that which deals with insanity in 
its relation to responsibility, and the old legal 
definitions of insanity generally made moral ignor- 
ance its test. It was a common judicial decision 
that, unless a person was at the time ignorant of 
the moral quality of the action for which he was 
called to account, he should be held legiUly respon- 
sible (Maudsley, Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
pp. 88-98). Obiiously this mvolves the assump- 
tion, which has been shown to be involved also in 
the Socratic doctrine of ■virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right implies ■will-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is "wrong implies "will- 
ower to refrain from doing it. But this assumption 
ns been shown to be upset by psychology, especi- 
ally in its analysis of morbid phenomena. It is 
now, therefore, aclcnowledged that mere ignorance 
of "terong-doing is not a sufficient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener- 
ate an impulse which the patient knows to be 
wrong, but which is so irresistible that he cannot 
in justice be held responsible for yielding to its 
power. 

There is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist mOT receive some 
guidance from the more specific definitions of the 
jurist. These are the actions coming under the 
general category of mala praxis — the malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades. In all the 
occupations of life, injury may be inflicted by the 
ignorance of practitioners or by that negligence 
which, as etymology indicates, is a peculiar form of 
ignorance, a temporaiy lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kind, while allowance must be made 
for a certain amount of ignorance or negligence as 
‘ in"vdncible,’ yet justice also demands that every 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and applying the knowledge which he professes in 
his occupation. But the complications of modem 
professional and industrial life run this general 
principle of justice into an infinitude of details, for 
which the legislation of all countries has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute provisions. 

It may be added that a peculiar modem phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ignorance. There seems to be good ground 
for belio'ving that in their abnormal condition 
' mediums ’ indulge at times in trickeiy or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are not 
aware of what they have done. It is therefore a 
valid question, how far such persons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 


capable of doing unwittingly actions which in their 
normal state they know to be wrong. 

LiTERiTtniE. — On the doctrine of Socrates, the original sources 
of information in the works of Xenophon and Plato have been 
giv-en above. Reference has also been made to Aristotle's 
critique, and it may he added that the whole of the first three 
chapters in the seventh book of the A^icomachean Ethics are of 
interest in this connexion. The casuistry of moral ignorance is 
discussed at length in J. P. Gury, Compendium Theologico 
Moralis, Paris, 1850, which is illustrate by its companion volume 
of Casus Conscientue, do. 1863. In this work Tiaotatus i., de 
A ctibus JSumanis, has a section (cap. ii. art. iii. 5 1) de Ignorantia, 
and Tractatus ii., de Conscientia, also bears on the subject. 
These passages should, of course, be read in the light of the 
illustrative cases of conscience. On the relation of ignorance to 
legal responsibility the maxim quoted above finds a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Selection of Legal Maxims, 
Classified and Illustrated, by H. Broom (pp. 205-227, 7th ed., 
London, 1900). On the conneMon of insanity with responsibilify, 
moral as well as legal, valuable aid -will be found in any of the 
great works on medical jurisprudence. H. Maudsley’s He- 
sponsibilitj/ in Menial Disease, London, 1874, has been already 
referred to, and with it may be mentioned his Pathology of 
Mind\ do. 1895, which devotes nine out of its eleven chapters 
to insanity. It must always be remembered, however, that 
Maudsley's psychological and ethical ■views are deeply moulded 
by an extreme determinism. In The Juridical Heview for 
Starch, June, and September, 1004, the present aspect of the 
problem of insanity is discussed from both the medical and the 
legal points of view in a series of articles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C. R. A. Howden, conjointly, on ‘The Relation of the In- 
sanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity.' On 
the moral aspect of malpractice there is a discussion in IW. 
Whewell’s i’iements of Morality^, Cambridge, 1864, art. 114. 
Responsibility lor negligence is the subject of a vast Juridical 
literature, but it is mostly an exposition of special prorisions in 
local legislation. In T. Beven’s elaborate work. Negligence in 
Law's (ist ed. Principles of Negligence), London, 1895, bk. 1. 
may be referred to ns dealing with the ‘ constitutive principles 
of the law. F. Pollock's The Law of Torts’!, London, 1904, 
devotes two chapters to negligence. Browning’s Sludge the 
iledium is an attempt at psychological and ethical analysis of 
a peculiarly subtle condition of mind, but it cannot be accepted 
as based on a fair study of facts. Of real psychological and 
ethical value, however, is the discussion of the same mental 
condition in F. Podmore’s Modem Spirituatism, London, 1902, 

ii. 316-328. J. Clark Murray. 

ILLEGITIMACY. — The subject of illegiti- 
macy, in general, presents a number of complex 
problems which demand the close attention of the 
sociologist. No single explanation can account for 
isolated cases, still less can it be used as a reason 
for the wide variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Differences of religion, 
of mental range, of social conditions and aptitudes, 
of race, and of the marriage laws of the different 
countries, must all be taken into consideration. 
The importance of the subject, so far as it concerns 
Great Britain, is shown in the fact that 48,517 
illegitimate births were registered in the British 
Isles during the year 1910. As the most recent 
statistics available are those for Great Britain and 
Ireland, a detailed examination of the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in the several parts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of the problems 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
order of an ascending scale of frequency of illegiti- 
macy, and estimating the percentage of illegitimate 
births bo the total number of births, unless where 
otlierwise stated, the percentage for Ireland is 2'8, 
for England 4'3, for Wales 5'4, and for Scotland 
7-29. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Ireland varies 
in the tour provinces from 0'7 in Connaught to 3'7 
in Ulster. The latter province is the only one 
which has been above the mean for Ireland (2-8) 
during the quinquennium period 1906 to 1910. Of 
the counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (5‘6) and Down (4-6), the 
two with the lowest percentages are Donegal (2'0) 
and Cavan (I'l). In Antrim, the district of Bally- 
money had 7 ‘7 per cent of illegitimacy, and that 
of Ballymena 7'3 per cent ; in Down the district of 
Newtownards had 5'5 per cent of illegitimacy, and 
Banbridge 5‘2 per cent. The percentages of illegiti- 
macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2'5 
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to ^ve an exaggerated value to knowledge and 
ignorance in the moral life. This is the doctrine 
that in its essence Wrtue is knowledge, and -vdce 
ignorance (Xen. Mem. iii. 9, iv. 2 ; ef. Plato’s 
Laches, Protagoras, Meno, and numerous refer- 
ences in other dialogues). In later ethical systems 
of the Stoical type there has been generally and 
logically a tendency to the same view. The view 
is criticized by Aristotle on the ground that virtue 
is not a single act of knowledge or of any other 
kind, but a habit [q.v.) trained by repeated 
action. The Socratic doctrine undoubtedly fails to 
recognize sufficiently the fact that virtue implies 
something to he done, not merely something to be 
known. But, as Aristotle himself points out {Eth. 
Nic. vi. 13. 3), though all virtue is not laiowledge, 
there can be no virtue without knowledge (^pbvnffis). 
That is to say, in order to do what is right a man 
must know what is right ; and therefore knowledge 
is an indispensablo factor of virtue. A very fair 
plea may also be made for the contention that at 
the critical moment in a vicious action the agent is 
so blinded by passion that he does not really know 
what he is doing. To this extent also Ajistotle 
recognizes a certain truth in the Socratic doctrine 
(Eth. Nic. vii. 3. 14). 

But the truth implied in the doctrine is not the 
vvhole tnith. The doctrine overlooks at least two 
other truths : (1) that knowledge does not neces- 
sarily involve will to do what is known ; (2) that 
ignorance is not always or wholly involuntary. 

(1) Socrates assumed that, as virtue is Icnow- 
ledge, and vice ignorance, a man needs only to 
have his ignorance removed — to learn what vdrtue 
requires — in order to become virtuous. That 
would imply that the doing follows with certainty 
the knowing of what is right. Now it may be 
admitted that a scientific psychology does not 
allow us to regard knowledge and feeling and wiD 
as absolutely dissociated in actual life. Not only 
is there an element of will in all knowledge, but 
without knowledge will becomes merely the blind 
impulse of emotion. The power of will is thus 
so intimately dependent on knowledge that to 
common thought they appear at times identical. 
We say, in Bacon’s phrase, that ‘ knowledge is 
power ’ ; in many a popular phrase in different 
languages the knowledge how to do a thing is 
spoken of as equiv'alent to being able to do it ; and 
etymology seems to identify in origin ken and can, 
kennen and konnen. Yet, while every allowance 
may be made for these significant facts, a scientific 
psychology also obliges us to admit that at times 
one of tlie aspects of mental life — knowledge or 
feeling or will — may so predominate as to make 
the otliers practically negligible quantities. There 
is often a cool inert contemplation of bare fact 
without any response from the emotions or the 
wdll. There are even morbid conditions of mind, 
in which the patient has a perfectly clear idea of 
what it would be wise for him to do or not to do, 
vvliile his will is so enfeebled that he has no power 
of constraint in the one case or restraint m the 
other. The pathology of mind furnishes strange 
illnstrations of this practical dissociation of intelli- 
gence and will. (T. Ribot, in his Zes Maladies 
de la volonti, Baris, 1883, gives a detailed ex- 
position of the subject ; H. 5laudsley also treats 
it in Body and Will, London, 1883, pt. iiL, ‘ Will 
in its Pathological Relations.’) 

These morbid phenomena exhibit in an ex- 
aggerated foinn that disintegration of mental unity 
winch in les3_ injurious forms is a common char- 
acteristic of imperfect mental action in general. 
For the healthiest mental life is that in which 
intellect and emotion and will harmoniously co- 
operate. Moral and religious teachers therefore 
'wve found it necessary to distinguish that mental 


state which represents merely an intellectual ac- 
tivity from that knowledge or faith which carries 
the whole mental nature with it, invmlviim the 
assent of the affections and the will as well "as of 
the intellect. But all this implies that virtue 
cannot be identified with Icnowiedge, nor vice with 
ignorance, in the ordinary sense of these terras. 

(2) But there is another invalid assumption in 
the doctrine of Socrates. It is not true that a man 
may not be willingly ignorant. J^owledge is not 
a state of passive reception ; it always implies 
active efibrt, even if it be only the effort of atten- 
tion, Consequently, as a man cannot do his duty 
if he does nob know what his duty is, he is bound 
to put forth the voluntary effort required to obtain 
a Icnowiedge of his duty. If he does not make the 
necessary effort, then he is to be blamed not merely 
for having done wrong, but for the ignorance that 
led to his wrong-doing. Such ignorance may 
relate either to particular facts or to general prin- 
ciples. 

(a) To discern w'hat is right in particular cases, 
the facts must'be known. But the agent may fail 
to learn the facts because he makes no efibrt to 
know them, possibly even because he makes some 
effort not to know them. In such cases his is pro- 
perly said to he wilful ignorance ; and, if it is 
pleaded as an excuse, the plea must he met wdth 
the reply that he ought to have known better. 

(h) Often moral ignorance extends to general 
principles. In the moral life of men there is no 
fact more familiar than the experience that con- 
science is kept clear by a consistent course of 
virtuous conduct, while it is darkened by persistent 
indulgence in vice. Men may come to prefer mord 
darlfness to moral enlightenment because^ their 
deeds are evil (cf, Jn S^). As this darkening of 
moral intelligence is a natural penalty resulting 
from habitual disregard of its teaching, the condi- 
tion has been described in old religious language as 
judicial blindness. Such moral ignorance, so far 
from being an excuse for sin, may be its most 
heinous aggravation. In an extreme form it may 
become that fixed habit of resisting the enlighten- 
ment of the Divine Spirit — that ‘ sin against the 
Holy Ghost’ (Mt 12’“'|l) — which by its very nature 
cannot be forgiven. 

But ignorance is often involuntary. Not only 
individuals, but whole races and classes of men are 
placed at times in such circumstances that it is 
practically impossible for them even to conceive 
any lofty ideal of morality. In particular cases, 
also, the most cultured moral intelligence may be 
unavoidably ignorant of facts necessary to a correct 
judgment ; and consequently it is not an infrequent 
reflexion of good men that they would have acted 
differently if at the time of action they had known 
better. Under such conditions ignorance is, in the 
technical language of the old moralists, spoken of 
as invincible ; and it forms a valid apology for 
faulty conduct. The same principle of jusnee 
demands further that all moral jmfgroents on the 
conduct of men must be modified by a regard for 
the opportunities of enlightenment which 
have enjoyed. This principle is made peculiarly 
explicit in tlie teaching of Christ (see esp. Lk 
12*. « 3 , jit, cf. Evincible Ignobance.^ 

The problem of the moral import of ignorance is 
thus seen to be by no means simple. _ The external 
circumstances and the internal motives of inorai 
action are so complicated that human judgment 
practically breaks down in attempting to determme 
how far in individual cases ignorance is_a just plea. 
It remains, of course, one of the sustaining assur- 
ances of religious faith that in the_ final account an 
the complications of every man’s life_ vvill be 
i and justly appreciated by an Omniscient Intelii- 
i gence. lint the perplexity arising from these com- 
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plications has naturally opened a 'wide field for 
casuistical ingenuity. Unfortunately the science 
of casuistry, which might be made a valuable dis- 
cipline for the enlightenment of moral intelligence, 
has commonly shown a tendency not to err on the 
side of moral safety, hut rather to try to find how 
near action may go to the brink of the precipice of 
sin without actually slipping over into the abyss. 
But, fortunately, jurisprudence takes a healthier 
attitude ; and in the problems connected wth the 
moral import of ignorance probably the jurists will 
be found more helpful even to tlie moralist than 
any of the casuists. It is true that the juridical 
omt of view differs from the moral. Still it is 
ased upon it; and, as jurisprudence demands 
specific statement of the conditions under which an 
action is done, it can hardly fail to impart some of 
its own definiteness to the moral aspect of the 
action as well. In regard to our present problem, 
jurisprudence is in general governed by the maxim 
that ‘ignorantia facti excusat, ignorantia juris, 
quod quisque scire tenetur, neminem excusat.’ It 
is specially in medical jurisprudence that the prob- 
lems of moral ignorance take their most interesting 
and important shape. For the largest section of 
this science is that which deals uath insanity in 
its relation to responsibility, and the old legal 
definitions of insanity generally made moral ignor- 
ance its test. It was a common judicial decision 
that, unless a person was at the time ignorant of 
the moral quality of the action for which he was j 
called to account, he should be held leg-ally respon- 
sible (MaudsW, HespoTisibilitt/ in Mental Disease, 
pp. 88-98). Obviously this involves the assump- 
tion, whieh has been shown to be involved also in 
the Sooratio doctrine of virtue, that the knowledge 
of what is right implies ivill-power to do it, and 
that the knowledge of what is wrong implies -will- 
ower to refrain from doing it. But this assumption 
as been shown to be upset by psychology, especi- 
ally in its analysis of morbia phenomena. It is 
now, therefore, aclmowledged that mere ignorance 
of wrong-doing Lb not a sufficient criterion of 
insanity. Nervous or cerebral disease may gener- 
ate an impulse which the patient knows to bo 
ivrong, but which is so irresistible that he cannot 
in justice be held responsible for yielding to its 
power. 

There is another class of actions arising from 
ignorance, on which the moralist may receive some 
guidance from the more specific definitions of the 
jurist. These are the actions coming under the 
general category of mala praxis — the malpractice 
of men in their professions or trades. In all the 
occupations of life, injury may be inflicted by the 
ignorance of practitioners or by that negligence 
which, as etymology indicates, is a peculiar form of 
ignorance, a temporaiw lapse of intelligence. In 
cases of this kind, while allowance must be made 
for a certain amount of ignorance or negligence as 
‘invincible,’ yet justice also demands that eveiy 
man shall show reasonable diligence in mastering 
and applying the knowledge which he professes in 
his occupation. Bat the complications of modem 
professional and industrial life run this general 
principle of iustice into an infinitude of details, for 
which the legislation of all countries has been 
obliged to make elaborately minute provisions. 

It may be added that a peculiar modem phase of 
semi-professional life raises a curious question of 
moral ignorance. There seems to be good gro\ind 
for believing that in their abnormal condition 
‘ mediums ’ mdulge at times in trickery or deceit, 
although in their normal consciousness they are not 
aware of what they have done. It is therefore a 
valid question, how far such persons are justified 
in allowing themselves to lapse into a condition in 
which they lose intelligent self-control, and become 


capable of doing univittingly actions which in their 
normal state they know to be wrong. 

LiTEBATtJEE. — On the doctrine of Socrates, the original sources 
of information in the works of Xenophon and Plato have been 
given above. Reference has also been made to Aristotle’s 
critique, and it may he added that the whole of the Orst three 
chapters in the seventh book of the Nicomachean Ethics are of 
interest in this connexion. The casuistry of moral ignorance is 
discussed at length in J. P. Gury, Compendium Theologias 
Moralis, Paris, lb50, which is illustrated by its companion volume 
of Cams CoTiscientxce, do. 1863. In this work Tractatus i., de 
Aetibus Buinanis, has a section (cap. ii. art. iii. § 1) de Ignorantia, 
and Tractatns ii., de Conseientia, also bears on the subject. 
These passages should, of course, ho read in the light of the 
illustrative cases of conscience. On the relation of ignomnce to 
legal responsibility the maxim quoted above finds a discussion 
of some interest to the moralist in A Selection o/ Legal Maxims, 
Classified and Illustrated, by H. Broom (pp. 205-227, 7th ed., 
London, 1900). On the connexion of insanity with responsibility, 
moral as well as legal, valuable aid will be found in any of the 
great works on medical jurisprudence. H. Mandsley’s Re- 
sponsibility in Mental Disease, London, 1874, has been already 
referred to, and with it may he mentioned his Pathology of 
Mindtt, do. 1895, which devotes nine out of its eleven chapters 
to insanity. It must always ho remembered, however, that 
Maudsley’s psychological and ethical views are deeply moulded 
by an extreme determinism. In The Juridical Review for 
March, June, and September, 1904, the present aspect of the 
problem of insanity is discussed from both the medical and the 
legal points of view in a series of articles, by J. B. Tuke and 
C. R. A. Howden, conjointly, on 'The Relation of tho In- 
sanities to Criminal Responsibility and Civil Capacity.' On 
the moral aspect of malpractice there is a discussion in W. 
Whewell’s Elements of Morality*, Cambridge, 1864, art. 114. 
Responsibility for negligence is the subject of a vast juridical 
literature, but it is mostly an exposition of special provisions in 
local legislation. In T. Seven’s elaborate work. Negligence in 
Law^ (Ist ed. Principles of Negligence), London, 1895, bk. i. 
may be referred to ns dealing with the ‘ constitutive principles 
of the law. F. Pollock’s The Law of Tortst, London, i904, 
devotes two chapters to negligence. Browning’s Sludge the 
Medium is an attempt at psycnological and ethical analysis of 
a peculiarly subtle condition of mind, but it cannot be accepted 
as based on a fair study of tacts. Of real psychological and 
ethical value, however, is the discussion of the same mental 
condition in F. Podmore’s Modem Spiritualism, London, 1902, 

u- 816-328. J. Clark Murray. 

ILLEGITIMACY,— The subject of illegiti- 
macy, in general, presents a number of complex 
problems which demand the close attention of the 
sociologist. No single explanation can account for 
isolated cases, still less can it be used as a reason 
for the wide variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in civilized communities. Differences of religion, 
of mental range, of social conditions and aptitudes, 
of race, and of the marriage laws of the different 
countries, must all be taken into consideration. 
The importance of the subject, so far as it concerns 
Great Britain, is shoivn in the fact that 48,517 
illegitimate births were registered in the British 
Isles during the year 1910. As the most recent 
statistics available are those for Great Britain and 
Ireland, a detailed examination of the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in the several parts of the United 
Kingdom will throw light on some of the problems 
before mentioned. Taking the countries in the 
order of an ascending scale of frequency of Ulegiti- 
maev, and estimating the percentage of illegitimate 
birtfis to the total number of births, unless where 
otherwise stated, the percentage for Ireland is 2’8, 
for England 4 '3, for Wales 6 ’4, and for Scotland 
7-29. 

The percentage of illegitimacy in Ireland varies 
in the four provinces from 0’7 in Connaught to 3’7 
in Ulster. The latter province is the only one 
which has been above the mean for Ireland (2’8) 
during the quinquennium period 1906 to 1910. Of 
the counties of Ulster, the two with the highest 
percentages are Antrim (6 ’6) and Down (4’6), the 
two with the lowest percentages are Donegal (2’0) 
and Cavan (I’l). In Antrim, the district of Bally- 
money had 7’7 per cent of illegitimacy, and that 
of Ballymena 7’3 per cent; in Down the district of 
Newtownards had 5’5 per cent of illegitimacy, and 
i Banbridge 5’2 per cent. The percentages of Ulegiti- 
I macy in the cities of Dublin and Belfast were 2’5 
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and 3 ’3 respectively. An analysis of those varying 
ratios in the different parts and districts of Ireland 
points to the prevalence of illegitimacy in large 
market tovms suhser\dng agricultural districts, 
and the populous rural and maritime districts of 
North East Ulster — a condition of affairs quite 
different from that obtaining in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, where illegitimacy is most common 
in thinly populated rural districts. At first sight 
racial difierences may appear to account for the 
distinction referred to. In the eastern half of 
Ulster the majority of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
descent, while in Connaught the race is almost 
wholly Celtic. Illegitimacy is, however, as common, 
if not more so, among the Celtic population of 
Scotland as among the Teutonic, and commoner in 
Celtic Wales than in Teutonic England, Probably 
the explanation, so far as Ireland is concerned, is 
to be found in the influence of the Eoman Catholic 
Church, which has a wholesome effect in preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of the ten districts into which England is divided, 
those which are under the mean rate of illegiti- 
macy (4'3 per cent) are the South Midland (3*7 per 
cent) and West Midland (3‘9 per cent), and those 
which are over it are the Nortn Midland (4 ‘9 per 
cent). North Western {4‘5 per cent), Yorkshire (4-5 
per cent), and Northern (5'5 per cent). Eight 
counties form the South hlidland district, and in 
four of these (Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Northamptonshire) illegitimacy is 
on a relatively low scale ; in the remaining four 
the percentages are : Bedfordshire 4‘4, Cambridge 
5T, Huntingdon 5'6, and Oxford 5‘7. In the 
Thame district of Oxfordshire, which comprises 
Lewknor and Thame, the high percentage of 8‘2 is 
attained. This rate is higher than that obtaining 
in the highest of all the districts, the Northern, 
and e.xceeds by 2 ’9 per cent that of the County of 
Westmorland, which is the county •wdth the largest 
amount of illegitimacy in the Northeni district. 
In London there is 4’0 per cent of illegitimacy. It 
Avill be noted tliat illegitimacy is more mevalent 
in the rural and agricultural districts of England, 
and aspecially where those districts are not thicldy 
populated. The relatively low rates in London 
and large toums are undoubtedly helped by the 
steady influx of well-doing and enterprising young 
people from country districts ; tlie same cause 
adversely affects the country districts. In this 
connexion, however, it may be pointed out that 
illegitimacy and immorality are not synonymous 
terms. In large cities, sexual immorality is 
prevalent, and opportunities for its practice are 
more abundant and less exposed to the force of 
public opinion than in the country. In large cities, 
moreover, illegal means to prevent the fulfilment 
of pregnancy are not uncommonly used, and can 
be resorted to with less risk of detection, injury, 
and punishment. On the other hand, the system 
of cohabitation, especially in the poorer districts 
of large cities, is a source of illegitimacy; and 
such a mode of life is not necessarily associated 
with continuous immorality. 

Wales allbrds, in contrast to Ireland, the example 
of a Celtic race ■with the presence of a large amount 
of illegitimacy in its midst. The average percent- 
age for the whole of Wales is 6'4, or 1'3 per cent 
higher than that of England and 2'6 per cent above 
that of Ireland. In the country districts of Wales, 
the highest levels are reached in Anglesey (8'7 per 
cent), Kadnor (7‘5 per cent) and Montgomery {7'6 
per cent). The most thickly peopled county, 
Glamoigan, has the low percentage of 2‘8. When 
subdivisions of counties are taken into considera- 
tion, Bala, an inland rural district of Merioneth, 
gives the high rate of 13T ; and Anglesey, a 
maritime-rural district, has H per cent of illegiti- 


macy. The same remarks which were made on 
England ivith respect to the prevalence of a high 
rate of illegitimacy in a rural and thinly scattered 
populace apply to Wales, and, as the sequel will 
show, to Scotland, with this proviso regarding the 
last two countries, that the proximity of a mari- 
time population to such rural districts tends to an 
increase of illegitimacy. In Wales, as in Scotland, 
peculiar social customs, concurred in by tradition, 
are not uncommon in country districts during 
courtship, and these exercise an influence on the 
amount of illegitimacy. 

Of the four countries, Scotland has the highest 
percentage of illegitimacy, namely 7 '29. The 
percentage varies from 14 ‘51 in Banffshire to 4 '49 
in Dumbarton. All the Scottish counties, towns, 
and cities have an average illegitimacy rate above 
the English mean of 4'3 per cent. In the principal 
towns, there is a variation from a maximum of 9‘79 
in Edinburgh to a minimum of 3'96 — the percentage 
found in (jovan and Coatbridge. It is worthy of 
notice in passing that Govan and Coatbridge are two 
large industrial centres, ■whose population consists of 
the workingclasses. The average percentage for the 
principal towns in Scotland is 7'35. Large towns 
have 5'74 per cent of illegitimacy; small to^vns 
6'63 per cent; mainland rural districts 7*24 ^61 
cent ; and insular rural 6T4. The Eastern districts, 
with a more fertile soil and better adapted for 
agricultural purposes than the Western, sho^w a 
greater prevalenceof iUegitimacy than the Western. 
The Northern and Southern districts have the high 
rates of 8‘7 and 11 -85 per cent respectively. When 
a comparison of county districts is made, three 
have an unusually high percentage of illegitimacy 
—Banff 14-61, Elgin 14-27, and Wigtown 13-41. 
These three counties are mainly agricultural, with 
a large admixture of seafaring population. _ More 
than one-fourth (6951) of the male population of 
Banffshire are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and more than one-lifth (4183) are_ fishermen or 
seafaring men. Almost similar conditions to those 
prevailing in Banff with respect to the occupation 
of the population are to be found in Elgin and 
Wigto^wn. On the other hand, in counties with 
the lowest number of illegitimate children, such 
as Dumbarton (4*49 per cent), the populace is to a 
large extent occupied in shipbuilding, foundnes, 
engineering, andcalico-printingworks._ The housmg 
of farm servants of both sexes in bothies — a custom 
peculiar to Scotland — is regarded as a fruitful 
source of illegitimacy, especially in those districts 
where the rate is lug'll. . . 

The decline in the birth rate of the majon^ of 
civilized countries throughout the world has been 
very marked. If the quinquennium 1901-1905 is 
compared with that twenty years earlier, the fall 
in the birth rates in Sivitzerland, in Ireland, ana 
in Spain has been about 3 per cent; it reached H 
per cent in France and Italj'^ ; 16 per cent in Servia, 
England, Wales, and Hungary ; 25 per cent m the 
Australian Commonwealth ; and 27 per cent m 
New Zealand. Except in the cases of the German 
Empire, Sweden, France, Belgium, and the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, the decrease in the number 
of illegitimate births is greater than the correspond- 
ing fiul in the general birth rate. This marked 
decrease in the majority of European and_ other 
civilized countries has been almost continuous 
during 20 years. With the exception of Sweden 
and France, ivhere there has been an increase oi 
7-6 and 8-5 per cent respectively, it has vanea 
within wide limits. Thus it has been 3-1 per cent 
in Spain, 39-7 per cent in England, 

Scotland, and 13-6 per cent in Ireland. Ih 
proportion of illegitimate births per 1000 unjiiamM 
and widowed rvomen between the ages of lo and 40 
years of age and for the years 1900-190- reached 
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its highest points in Austria and the German 
Empire ; the numbers in those two countries were 
40’1 and 27‘4 respectively. Calculated on the same 
basis, the smallest number of illegitimate births 
took place in the Netherlands and Ireland, where 
the numbers were 6'8 and 3‘8 respectively. 


Countries (arranged in 
order ot rates in lB0t>- 
1D02). 

Austria . . . . 

German Empire . 

Sweden 

Denmark . . . . 

Prussia 

Italy 

France 

Belgium . . . . 

Norway 

Spain 

Scotland . . . . 

Australian Commonwealth . 
Switzerland . . . . 

New Zealand 
England and Wales 
The Netherlands . 

Ireland 



and widowed women aged 
16 to 45 years. 


40-1 

. . . . 27-4 

24-3 

24-2 

23-7 

. . . . 19-4 

. . . . 19-1 

. . . . 17*8 

17*2 

. . . . 16*6 

. . . . 13*4 

. . . . 13*2 

. . . . 9*8 

. . . . 8*9 

. • . . 8*5 

. . . . C*8 

. . . . 3*8 


The causes underlying the almost universal 
decline in the amount of illegitimacy are difficult 
to determine. Beneficent lemslation, social activi- 
ties, a more elevated moral tone, and extended 
practice of the Christian religion are undoubtedly 
at their root. In the discussion of illegitimacy 
throughout the British Isles, reference has already 
been made to the influence of race, religion, and 
some social surroundings and conditions. It now 
remains to refer to these more fully and add other 
factors which exert a modifying power. 

There are differences in laws relating to illegiti- 
macy which have a restraining influence or the 
reverse on its prevalence. By the law of Scotland 
and in accordance with the laws of most of the 
Continental countries, an illegitimate child is fully 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents. Such laws were intended to benefit the 
child by removing its dishonour and disgrace ; but 
a subsequent marriage does not always take place, 
and a woman is often led into immoral courses by 
the promise of marriage, which the man either 
refuses or never intended to fulffil. In Scot- 
land at any rate, this state of the law, combined 
with a common custom among the lower classes in 
country districts and fishing 4’illages, rvhereby 
marriage does not take place untU the woman is 
with cliild, is mainly responsible for the high 
position it takes with respect to illegitimacy. This 
conclusion is justified when the effect of the exist- 
ing state of the law in other portions of the British 
Isles is considered. By English common law, an 
illegitimate child cannot be legitimated, though 
the civil and canon laws legitimate children whose 
parents subsequently marry. 

A factor that cannot be disregarded in the pro- 
duction of illegitimacy is the state of the law to- 
wards the fathers and mothers of such children. 
In Scotland, the mother has legal custody of the 
child until the age of 10 years, and the father is 
legally bound to contribute from 2s. 6d. to 3s. weekly 
towards the aliment of the child ; in England, the 
putative father may be summoned and compelled 
to make a proper allowance not exceeding 5s. per 
week. Here also the maintenance of the child 
devolves on the mother, "who is bound to maintain 
the child as part of her family so long as she 
remains unmarried, or until the child is 16 years of 
age or gains a settlement in its own right, or, being 
a female, is married. Tims a man is penalized for 
having an illegitimate child to the extent of, at 
most, a meagre pittance of os. per week, and is 
often allowed to go scot free, either from fear on 
the part of the mother to sue for aliment, lest such 
action might spoil the prospects of a future marri- 


age, or by the facilities afforded of escaping his 
obligations by emigration to another country. 
Even when all the legal obligations are undertaken 
by the parents, an illegitimate child is expected to 
earn its o-wn living and take care of its& at the 
early age of 16. Social legislation tending to 
guard child life from immorality, and providing 
for the better care and training of such children, 
ought to embrace more suitable provision for the 
illegitimate child as well as sounder measures for 
combating illegitimacy. Already the Children’s 
Act in this country has had a beneficent effect in 
these directions, and it is much needed when the 
mortality of illegitimate children is compared -with 
that of legitimate. It cannot be doubted that the 
illegitimate starts life less fitted physically for the 
battle than the legitimate. The deaths from all 
varieties of disease are greater among illegitimate 
children under one year than among legitimate 
children of the same age. With reference to stat- 
istics applicable to England and Wales for 1910, 
the proportion of deaths among illegitimate infants 
to 1000 illegitimate births, and among legitimate 
infants to 1000 legitimate births is seen in the 
following table to be greater for the illegitimate 
in all varieties of disease, and with respect to 
diarrhoeal and tubercular diseases more than double 
the deaths from similar causes among legitimate 
infants. 


Mortality ot illegitimate as compared with legitimate for 
England and Wales under one year of age, 1910. 


Cause of death. 

1. Common infectious diseases 

2. Diarrhceal diseases 

3. Wasting diseases . 

4. Tubercular diseases . 

5. Miscellaneous diseases 


Both sexes. 


Illegitimate. 

8*92 

26*34 

75*29 

7*86 

76*43 


Legitimate. 

7*16 

12*05 

39*02 

3*74 

80*67 


As in Great Britain, so it is elsewhere. In 
several European countries, new legislative meas- 
ures have been adopted or are in the course of 
being promulgated which will have a material 
effect on the existing amount of illegitimacy. In 
Germany, where the illegitimacy rate ranks next 
to the highest amount, that shown by Austria 
(see Table i.), the laws which allow the father of 
an illegitimate child to be freed from his responsi- 
bilities by a small monetary payment have been 
widened m their scope so that such a father, in 
addition to monetary aliment, is now required to 
provide training for his child such as will fit it 
to earn its own living in after life. Eurther, if the 
child should be physically or mentally unfit to earn 
its oivn livelihood after the statutory age limit of 
16 years, the father must then supjiort it all his 
life. The governing principles of recent legislation, 
both in Germany and in Austria, are for the better- 
ment of the illegitimate child. It is generally re- 
cognized that neither the mother nor the father is 
the most suitable guardian for an illegitimate 
child ; such parents make the interests of the child 
subservient to their own, and in general they have 
not the moral strength to retrieve the honourable 
position which they have lost by giving the same 
attention and care to the child which it would 
receive had it been born in lawful wedlock. On 
these grounds an official raardian — the Vormund — 
is appointed to enforce the laws. In Germany the 
motlier may be — though she seldom is— appointed 
guardian. In Austria, it is illegal for the mother 
to be appointed to this position. The reasons 
given for forbidding the mother to be Vormund 
are those already mentioned, in addition to the 
fear that she might not like to displease the father 
by putting into force the laws protecting the child, 
and this might lead to the child’s being neglected. 
Again, the Vormund must be some person other 
than the father of the illegitimate child, or the 
father’s relatives, or any one who may have an 
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interest in saving expense to the father. In the 
performance of his or her duties, the guardian is 
assisted by voluntary agencies — such agencies as 
the Vigilance Societies of Britain. The guardian 
appointed by law is usually the president of one of 
these societies, and among the duties which are 
required to be performed are the proper direction 
of aliment so as to educate and train the child to 
be self-supporting, and the legitimation of the 
child by inducing the father to marry the mother. 
In Austria about one-half, 45*4 per cent, of the ille- 
gitimate children have become legitimated in this 
way through the influence of the Vormund and 
his voluntary helpers. 

In France, where the lot of the illegitimate has 
been made extremely hard by the existence of 
article 340 of the civil code containing the well- 
known clause, ‘La recherche de la patemitd est 
interdite,’ an Act to remove the hardships and 
amend the existing law has been announced. 
There are many points in this Act which find 
general acceptance throughout France ; and, should 
it become law, it will tend to diminish illegitimacy 
and confer benefit on such as are illegitimate. By 
a process at law a mother may establish legal re- 
sponsibility on the father for his child if the action 
is brought within two years of its birth. Such an 
action may also bo brought by the Court which, 
according to the Law of July 1907, acts in the 
capacity of the comeil de Jamxlle. 

One source of illegitimacy has not been referred 
to, but is worthy of special prominence — that 
which occurs as the result of the seduction of feeble- 
or defective-minded women. Legislative action 
is at present under consideration in Great Britain, 
which, if^successful, will prevent or at least minim- 
ize such occurrences in the future, either by 
placing the feeble-minded woman under strict i 
guardianship or by visiting with severe punish- 
ment those who thus take advantage of her. The 
clauses referred to have the following purposes: 
(1) feeble-minded persons who are in receipt of 
poor relief at the time of giving birth to an iUegiti- 
mate child, or who are with child, may be dealt 
with and placed under special care ; (2) any per- 
son having carnal knowledge of a feeble-minded 
person who is under the provisions of the Mental 
Deficiency Act is guilty of a misdemeanour. Legis- 
lation such as has been described is being under- 
taken in many countries other than those referred 
to, but on similar lines to those to which reference 
has already been made. There is good reason to 
believe from experience that it Avill not only reduce 
still further the general prevalence of illegitimacy, 
but also, where the latter occurs, will remove or 
alleviate the disCTace that clings to the illegiti- 
mate throughout life. 

LiTERATtmE.— The statistical information and the tables for 
Qreat Britain and Ireland are taken from the Annual Reports 
for 1910 of the Eegistrars-General of the several countries. 
The Report of the Registrar-General of England and Wales for 
1910 contains mjoli valuable information relating to foreign 
countries. See also Reports by the Presidents of Statistical 
Departments or Bureaus of European countries. Reports of the 
Regdstrars-General of the British Colonies, and Reports of the 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census 
U.S.A. Cl. C. Smith Rossie, ‘The Love Child in Germany and 
Austria,’ J?np. /lev., June 1912 ; O. Spann, .Die Lags und das 
Schieksal der unehelieheii Kinder, Leipzig, 1909 ; A. Keller and 
H. Reicher, Die Fursorge /dr unehcliche Kinder, Vienna, 
1909 • F. Janisch, Die offentliche SchiUzfursorge fiir die une- 
helichen Kinder, do. 1908; Memoranda on ‘A Social Evil in 
Glasgow,’ by J. R, Motion and J. Lindsay, Glasgow, 1911; 
Acts of Parliament and Bills before Parliament such as ‘The 
Children Act ’(1903), ‘Criminal Law Amendment Act ’(1912), 
and ‘Mental Deficiency BUI ’ (1912-13). 

Hamilton Makr. 

ILLUMINATION. — See Encyclopaidists, 

ENLIGHTEN-MENT. 

ILLUSION. — ^By_ the common usage of psy- 
chology the name ‘ illusion ’ is now reserved for 


certain special anomalies of sense, which do not 
necessarily involve any process of cognition in the 
strict sense of the term. 

For the most part our senses provide ns with a 
well ordered and steadily integrated system. This 
is most probably based upon the various series of 
diWerences that are knoivn as the attributes of 
sensation. States also occur that are dependent 
upon variations in these attributes, and that pre- 
sumably are founded upon them or consist of them. 
These are know’n as ‘forms’ (Gestalten) or modes, 
and usually constitute variable series. Examples 
are found m the series of distances of increasing 
length in any of the three dimensions — in the line 
of sight, or vertically or horizontally perpendicular 
thereto — in the series of motions of increasing 
speed, in the series of surfaces of increasing area, 
in the series of positions ‘round the head’ of 
auditory space, and so on. These series become 
correlated with one another in the sensory experi- 
ence of ourselves, and presumably of all other 
creatures in pr^ortion to their complexity and 
I development. In these higher developments at 
least the order of the system is manifest. No one 
fails to respond coherently, by action or by thought, 
to the integration of apparent size W’ith distance 
from the point of observation. To uniocular vision 
the apparent surface of an object varies inversely 
•with the square of the distance. In normal bin- 
ocular -vision this rule holds good without modifica- 
tion only from beyond a certain distance from the 
eye. For nearer distances, ivithin which differ- 
ences of optical position (convergence, divergence) 
are effectively distinct, the apparent surface tends 
to retain one and the same size. _ We do not 
notice differences in the apparent size of equally 
tall persons seated around a drawng-roora or mov- 
ing about in it. But a photograph shows us how 
their projections on our retime must differ. And, 
if we seat them in a row and look along it, we can 
easily see these diflerences. For we then destroy 
the integrative process which usually guides us 
at near distances, and base our perception solely 
upon such diflerences as are conveyed by the size 
of the retinal impressions, w-hich alone guide us 
at great distances. Thus in v.arious circumstances 
various integrative processes, based upon a mani- 
fold of simpler sensory data, guide us, or rather 
our cognition. From their own point of view, 
however, our sensory processes are simply har- 
monious and systematic. If I am startled by 
the sound of a motor horn, I can usually locate 
it in a position in the horizontal plane round my 
head with considerable accuracy. If my head and 
eyes are impelled to tuna towards this point, its 
source, they will turn rapidly and accurately. If 
the motor nom is a familiar one, I shall also have 
some ‘ idea ’ (I shall experience some mode) of the 
distance of the motor from me, even before I see 
it. And, when I see it, this auditory distance will 
be confirmed by the visual distance at which it 
will appear, and that again by its apparent size. 
In a sense there is, of course, no confirmatory pro- 
cess here at all, for that strikes beyond the senses 
into cognition, anticipatory belief, and judgment 
of coherence. It is rather merely the fact that 
all the more complex and usual sensory processes 
are adjusted to one another, integrated and cor- 
related in a systematic way. It is_ also true that, 
if sense is stripped of cognition, it can never be 
illusory, in so far as illusory is taken to incraUe 
a reference to the realities of the external world. 
For, stripped of cognition and the memory 
it involves, sense can refer only to sense, botii 
being actually present and given, linked to one 
another by integrative prooe.sses. A reference to 
a permanent object means at least a reference to 
the contents and implications of experiences tna 
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are not actually present. Nevertheless, every 
cognition of the outer world implies and involves 
such an inteOTation of sense as will make it 
possible. And sense must be systematic for 
systomatio knowledge to be possible by means 
of it. 

In the major part of the complex integrations 
of sense, then, the combining factors and their 
references and attachments to one another are 
patent and manifest. An illusion, on the con- 
trary, is a ‘departure’ from these generally jire- 
vailing schemes of sense by reason of the operation 
of ‘hidden’ factors — factors which do not them- 
selves fall within any of the main integrative 
schemes of sense. As their effects, however, ap- 
pear in sense and within a common integration, 
they get "wrongly attributed to the operation of 
that process which in the course of ordinary in- 
tegration would bring them about. Thus arises 
a primitive kind of error, which has much interest 
for epistemology, just because it is so primitive. 
It provides a case of natural or unavoidable error, 
which is, none the less, erroneous and misleading. 
This peculiarity gives special importance to the 
study of illusions, and raises them far above the 
triviality which any practical considerations would 
attach to their study. 

Thus in the case of retinal irradiation whereby 
a bright surface looks larger than a dark surface 
of the same real size, the untutored mind will act 
and think as if the bright surface were really 
larger. Such a mind is guided by the habituai 
integration of distance from the eye and apparent 
size of surface, according to which two surfaces of 
the same apparent size and at the same apparent 
distance should be of the same real size, i.e. should 
give the same results by the method of visual 
superposition through the medium of, say, a foot- 
rule. The hidden cause of this illusion is sought 
on the retina, where its presence is hardly veriS- 
able, because there is no psychical difference be- 
tween the two cases which might account for the 
effect. Similarly the red letters of a coloured 
lamp sign appear farther aivay than the green or 
blue ones, because the cause — a mere matter of 
the difference of refraction of coloured lights, and 
hence of retinal ‘ disparity ’ — is hidden (ci. the red 
and blue patterns on many rugs). We soon dis- 
cover the illusion in this case when we see that 
the frame of the sign or the glass upon which the 
letters stand is flat. Still it is to be noted that 
we discover this only in virtue of the correlations 
of sense with which it disagrees. 

In the illusions of reversible perspective there is 
no retinal distortion. The cube that appears solid, 
though merely drawn upon a flat surface, makes 
identical impressions upon both eyes. This is 
proved by the fact that the paper upon which the 
cube is dra"\vn still appears flat, that the illusion 
holds also for uniocular observation, and that the 
illusory solid changes its aspect from moment to 
moment, all the then far points now appearing to 
be near and vice versa. If there is thus no change 
in the outer or in the retinal impressions to account 
for the apparent solidity and its reversal, the 
cause of these will lie in some more central physio- 
logical factor or in a purely psychical factor. 
Thus fatigue is said to determine at which moment 
the reversal shall happen, when the psychical de- 
terminations given by change of fixation and by 
thinlring of one or other form of the solid have 
been excluded. Under certain circumstances, c.g. 
momentary e.xposnre, supporting indices, suppres- 
sion of background, etc., tneiliusion can be greatly 
increased. The cube will appear to be ‘really’ 
solid. Here, of course, we have succeeded in ex- 
cluding only the integrations of sense which in 
ordinary circumstances make the illusion obvious. 


viz. that "we see the object looked at — paper and 
drawing of cube upon it — as if it were at once flat 
and solid. The hidden cause of this illusion prob- 
ably lies in the nature of stereoscopy as a purely 
psychical process. Possibly a primitive form of 
integrative recall operates here. It is not sur- 
prising that the cause of the illusions of reversible 
perspective, whether it be found in the process of 
redintegrative memory or not, should be hidden ; 
for the fusion that characterizes stereoscopy almost 
entirely obscures any psychical integrative factors 
it may contain. W’e are not usually aware of the 
double images that all vision involves, hut only of 
their integrative result. 

The other illusions of sense still await definite 
classification. Much research has been done on 
them, but the discovery of their causes is per- 
plexingly difficult. A familiar example and one 
of the most pronounced is the Muller-Lyer illusion, 
in which the lengths of two equal horizontal lines 
are distorted by the addition to their ends of 
two arrow-heads, pointing, in the one outwards 

( ^ ^ ), in the other inwards ( )>- < ). The 

former line seems much shorter. The amount of 
the illusion has been measured under various cir- 
cumstances. Au'V'thing that tends to let the com- 
pared horizontal "lines become prominent reduces, 
or destroys, the illusion. Certain primitive people 
are not subject to the illusion; their synthetic 
■visual capacity is probably low._ If_ an analytic 
habit of vision is practiseu, the illusion can like- 
wise be suppressed. But the synthetic attitude is 
the usual one in ourselves ; for the illusion appears 
even wdien the exposure is momentary. If a regu- 
lar series of Miiiler-Lyer figures is prepared in 
w'hich the arrow-bead lines revolve harmoniously 
about the two end points of the horizontal line, 
and if this series is shown in the stroboscope 
(projection by the cinematograph would he the 
equivalent of this), the illusion will show its pre- 
sence most emphatically, for the horizontal line 
w'ill appear to shorten and lengthen, and the end 
points vvill appear to move up and _do"wn. Many 
theories of this and other similar illusions have 
been given, but most of these — especially such as 
involve a reference to the physiology of the retina 
or of the optical muscles— have been sho-wn to be 
untenable. The final explanation, however, is not 
even yet quite clear. Though we are told to com- 
pare the lengths of the horizontal lines, we seem to 
be compelled by the hidden cause of the illusion 
to compare the spaces enclosed by the two figures 
instead, and to refer the result of this comparison 
to the comparison which "we were instructed and 
endeavoured to make. Of course, it is easy to 
learn that it is the end lines which are ultimately 
responsible for the illusion ; but it requires very 
little insight into psychological science to discern 
that this most patent factor is insufficient to account 
for the illusion. There is nothing in the side lines 
which should alter lengths or spaces. The cause 
must lie hidden in psychical processes, built upon 
the skeleton of lines given in the figure, but not 
patent in it ; for the illusion just consists in the 
difference between the size of the line as a mere 
line and the size of the line as an element in a 
complex of lines and spaces. 

Much remains to be discovered before we can 
fuUy explain the illusions. Apart from the dis- 
covery of special facts, the greatest contribution 
towards their solution will probably be made by 
the progress of general psychological theory re- 
garding the interconnexions of sensory stat^ of 
diflerent complexity. 

In the illusions of perception proper, we have 
to deal with the_ redintegrative completion of a 
sensory presentation that forms a part of two or 
more of the perceptual complexes or an individual 
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Thns a shado-wy form seen at the roadside on a dark 
night might be the outline of a bush, a brigand, or a 
beast. One would suffer from illusion if one took it 
for anything but the harmless shrub. But the mis- 
takes one makes have clear though hidden motives. 
What is seen and heard and fmt and kno^vn all 
suggest the ordinary wayside objects, but the 
fears that more or less assail us all in the dark 
help us to see what we dread. To children, who 
instinctively dread the darkness, the terrors of the 
way to bed up the dark stair through the unlit 
halls are very real indeed. We need not appeal 
to special ‘traumata’ for an explanation of the 
origin of these fears. Children naturally fear 
darkness, strangers, and animals separately ; and 
these fears are sufficiently similar to be able to 
induce one another where that is possible. Of 
course, many a child knows that there is really 
nothing to fear in the unlit home, but revived 
images combine so readUy with the data of per- 
ception of the same sense which evokes them 
that they are at once referred to the usual cause 
of the latter. Their oum cause thus becomes 
hidden. In the illusions of suggestion we also see 
the operation of hidden causes which, of course. 


may be either emotional or merely associative and 
cognitive, or both. 

In general, then, true illusions all owe their 
being to the fact that incidental integrative and 
fusional coherences of (broadly) simultaneous ex- 
periences may obscure or usurp to themselves the 
references which parts of these experiences pos- 
sess and would othenvise plainly reveal, 
illusions are, therefore, all of psychicffi origin. 
There is no sense or purpose in speaking of the 
disparity between the psychical and the material 
as being illusory. For the same reason, illusions 
caused by the anomalous distortion of impressions 
by the sense-organ hardly deserve the name. They 
enjoy it only in virtue of the fact that the anomaly 
which they represent exists both on the material 
and on the psychical side. 

LiTEiUTnEK. — For o very broad treatment of illusion as 
equivalent to error, Bee James Sully, Illusions, London, 1881. 
For an introduction to the experimental investigation of the 
illueions, see any good text-book of experimental psychologj-, 
e.g. C. S. Myers, A Text-hook of Experimental Psychology'^, 
Cambridge, 1911, ch. xxii., or E. B. Titchener, Experimental 
Psychology, New York, 1905, i. 161-170, and il. S0S-S28, where 
numerous references bo the experimental literature will ho 
found. Henry J. Watt. 
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General and Primitive (G. d’Alviella), p. 110. 

/Egean (H. E. Hall), p. 116. 

Babylonian (L. W. ICiNG), p. 117. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 119. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 127, 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 130. 

Christian.— See Iconoclasm, Images and Idols 
(General and Primitive), Worship (Christian). 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 131. 

_ IMAGES AND IDOLS (General and Primi- 
tive). — There is a theory that certain species of 
animals have the instinct of proportion and even a 
feeling for art, as shown by the habitations which 
they make for themselves, the way in which they 
ornament them, the influence of the plumage or 
the song of the male on the female, etc. ; but it 
must be admitted that man alone possesses the 
gift of making images, i.c. of creating figured 
representations of beings and objects for a utili- 
tarian or sentimental purpose. This land of repre- 
sentation implies not only that man reasons about 
his ocular impressions, but also that he claims the 
power of exteriorizing them accurately and even of 
reproducing them after they have disappeared 
from his vision. 

I. Classification. — Images having a religious 
value may be divided into three classes ; (1) purely 
representative images, (2) magical images, and (3) 
idols. 

I. Purely representative images. — This class 
mcludes dra'svn, carved, sculptured, or painted 
images of a purely commemorative, instructive, or 
edif^ng nature, t.e. whose only aim is to repro- 
duce the features of a real or ideal person, the 
shape of a well-known object, an episode taken 
from history or legend, the appearance of a sacred 
spot, or the celebration of a rite. Every one likes 
to have near him whatever reminds him of the 
beings whom he loves or worships — especially their 
ima^o ; this feeling alone would suffice to explain 
the frequency of figures representing either persons 
who have played an important part in worship, 
such as priests, reformers, miracle-workers, 
scholars, theologians, and martyrs, or the super- 
human beings to whom the worship is rendered. 
J. B. de Eossi,^ analyzing the different kinds of 

1 Aperyu gfniral sur Us eataeombes, Paris, 18C7, p. 17. 
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Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 133. 

Hebrew and Canaanite (Adolphe Lods), p. 138. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 142. 

Japanese and Korean (T. Harada), p. 146. 

Lapp and Samoyed (D. MacEitchie), p. 148, 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 150. 

Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 151. 

Teutonic and Slavic (M. E. Seaton), p. 155, 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 159. 

images found in the catacombs of Eome, makes a 
classification which mi^ht be applied to the figured 
representations of religions in general : (1) hieratic 
portraits, (2) ideographical symbols, (3) allegorical 
paintings illustrating parables, (4) historical scenes 
draivn from OT and NT, (5) scenes taken from the 
history of the Church, and (6) reproductions of 
ritualistic ceremonies. 

The maker of an image may either content him- 
self with imitating an accepted type or seek in- 
spiration for the treatment of his subject in the 
character and rOle ascribed to his model by 
tradition. As a matter of fact, the resemblance 
to the original person and the accuracy with which 
scenes are represented are secondary points ; all 
that is necessary is that people should believe in 
their accuracy or convention sanction them._ It is 
a short step from this to purely allegorical images 
— ^representations of abstractions or ideal beings, 
such as Faith, Hope, Chari^, Virtue and Vice, 
Eeligion, in forms borrowed from life. Even God 
Himself has been treated in this way. A. N. 
Didron, a famous 19th cent, archmologist, wrote a 
volume on the iconographical history of God.‘ 
As an antithesis to this we might mention the 
copious iconography of the Devil published by 
Paul Cams.® 

The image may be realistic, but interpreted in 
such a way that it becomes a pure symbol — e.g., 
among Christian images, the lamb and the dove ; in 
Buddhism, the wheel and the lotus-flower ; among 
the Egyptians, the c?~ux ansata, the winged globe, 
etc. Some of these symbols are so clear as to 
require no comment: the representation of the 
moon by a crescent, of the srm by a disk or a rayed 
face, the scales of Justice, the bandage over the 
eyes of Love, the aureoled hand coming forth from 

1 leonogTaphie hitioire dt DieUg Paris. 

2 JlUtory of the Devil from the earlieet Times, Chicago, 1900 
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a cloud and brandishing a weapon ; others are so 
complex that they become rebuses or hieroglyphs, 
the origin of which it is not always easy to trace — 
e.g., the fish, which in Greek (fx^i/r) gives the 
anagram of Christ. 

These remarks are still more applicable to the 
representation of religious groups and scenes. 
Eve^ great historical religion except Judaism 
and Islam has attempted to express its legends and 
myths in images. These representations may have 
oiuy a commemorative or explanatory mtention ; 
but we must remember that certain religions use 
them especially for the purpose of education and 
edification. 

‘All the pictures that we see in the Church tell us ns plainly 
ns if the imacje spohe the story of Christ's coming down among 
us, the miracles of His Mother, or the struggles and exploits of 
the saints, so that we may imitate their wonderful and ineffable 
actions.’! 

No religion can rival Christianity in the multi- 
plicity of its images. In some large churches, such 
as the Erench caSiedrals of Paris, Chartres, Eeims, 
and Amiens, there are as many ns two, three, or 
four thousand statues; and in the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Bourges, and Le Mans, three, four, or 
five thousand figures on stained-glass.® Although 
quite a number of these are merely figures of 
unimportant personages, nevertheless we have 
here what has been called a whole Bible for the 
use of the unlettered. Next to Cliristianity comes 
Buddhism, which has covered India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Archipelago with its has-reliefs, and 
flooded Tibet, China, and Japan with its painted 
images ; in this it has been imitated by the other 
religions of the Par East, including Hinduism. It 
is superfluous to mention here the service rendered 
to art by the mythological compositions of Grffico- 
Koman sculpture. • Of less importance from_ an 
ffisthetic point of view, but none the less interesting, 
are the bas-reliefs and paintings of Egypt, and the 
sculptures of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. It 
may be said that the region where reli^ous images 
are found forms a belt on the surface of the globe 
which includes the Northern hemisphere from 
Japan to Mexico, while in the Southern hemisphere 
there are only some rudiments of art. 

The desire to be permanently in touch with 
venerated objects led man to set up his owm image 
in places where everything evoked the memory of 
his Divine patrons; hence the effigies of private 
persons which were so frequent in the sanctuaries 
of pagan antiquity. In the Oriental monarchies, 
the right to a place in the sanctuary was almost 
entirely confined to the images of the Pharaohs, 
the Patesi, and the Great kings ; even the most 
favoured citizens never aspired beyond having 
their features reproduced on a stele or in a statue 
placed near their tomb. In Greece, the privilege 
of figuring in the temples was accorded to the 
images of the most illustrions citizens or of private 
individuals who were rich enough to present a 
generous donation along with their effigy. The 
sanctuary chosen for this purpose was generally 
the one belonging to the god who had watched over 
the professional occupation of the donor, or to the 
god whom he speciaUy worshipped.® The two 
aims of having tlie gods near oneself and being 
near them were frequently combined by placing 
religious images on objects of everyday use— jewels, 
pendants, whorls, clothing, weapons and tools, 
vases, lamps, seals, and coins, the discovery and 
interpretation of which have contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the principal ancient religions. 
For a still closer combination the faithful engraved 
the portrait or the symbol of the god on their very 
bodies. Tatuing has enabled man to assume this 

1 John of Damascus, adv. Constantinvm Cabalinum Oral, 
(PC xov. 324). 

2 Didron, Ilisioire de Ditu, Paris, 1843, Introd. p. 1, 

3 E. Couthaud, in Darcmhers-SagUo, i.v. ‘Image.’ 


Divine uniform, and examples are found all over 
the world, from the Australian savage who paints 
on his breast the image of his totem to the Breton 
or Italian sailor who has the image of the Madonna 
or of the Sacred Heart figured on his arm. It is 
now atoitted that everywhere the tatuing of the 
uncivilized has a religious or magical significance. 

2 . Magical images, /.e. images having magical 
properties. — Recent ethnology has thrown light on 
the close connexion which primitive intelligences 
establish between a being or object and its figured 
reproductions. This is an application of the laws 
of similarity and contiguity, in w’hich J. G. Frazer 
has found two of the chief sources of magic belief. 
Primitive man believed that, by tracing an image, 
he was producing the reality, and that, when he 
acted on the image, he was also acting on the 
thing itself. From the quaternary age onwards we 
find, on fragments of stone and bone, and also on 
the walls of caves, sculptured, carved, or painted 
images, representing animals of the period. 
Salomon Reinach® reproduces more than 1200 of 
these figures, and points out that they nearly all 
represent species of animals which formed the food 
of the people of the time, and therefore the people 
would naturally desire to favour their multiplica- 
tion — mammotns, reindeer, horses, goats, etc. 

As a result of observations made in our own 
day among the savages of Australia, it has been 
proved that among the magical proceedings for 
promoting the development of species which pro- 
vide clans with their totem and their food there is 
a certain worship of the cliuringas, i.e. blocks of 
stone or pieces of wood on which there has pre- 
viously been traced the schematic image of the 
totem and which are placed underground in sacred 
places. Hi other places, these same figures ore 
painted on rocks, and become the centre of cere- 
monies for furthering the multiplication of the 
totem.® Another hunting people, the Bushmen of 
S, Africa, painted on the walls of their caves very 
good likenesses of the animals that they hunted 
or carried off from their neighbours, the Kafirs.® 
Finally, similar paintings have been observed on 
the rocks of California and North Africa.* 

Even among the figured representations of pre- 
historic times, however, we find some images of 
harmful and undesirable animals ; but these ex- 
ceptions may also have a magical import. Thus 
the negro of "West Africa cuts out figurines repre- 
senting crocodiles, tigers, or serpents. Attempts 
have been made to explain these images by totem- 
ism, but it is simpler to account for them thus : 
the negro thinks that, possessing the copy, he will 
be able to compel the original to go away or even 
destroy it altogether. 

Tbe Eaitish of Austmlio believe that the rainbow prevents 
the rain from tailing or makes it stop prematurely. They 
therefore draw a rainbow on a shield, which they hide far from 
the encampment, thinking that they will prevent the pheno- 
menon by making its image invisible.” The natives of Malaysia 
use ns preservatives bamboo stalks carved with representations 
of the scorpions and centipedes which infest the country ; but 
they set the remedy and the scourge side by side hy also 
carving on the bamboo the image of the pheasant which devours 
this vermin. Among the Burmese, the natives of the Shan 
States use the capsule of a plant called martinya as a snake- 
charm because it roughly resembles the head of a venomous 
snake with its two fangs.8 All these are applications of the 
principle that like acts on like, evokes it, or produces it. Emile 


1 Rfpcrloire tic I'arl qualcmaire, Paris, 1913, and ‘L’Art et la 
magie ' in L' Anthropdloyit, 1903, p. 267. 

2 For the various applications of the process in Australio and 
among other savages, see ERE 1. 821-823, ‘ Note on the use of 
Painting in Primitive Religions.’ 

s E. Cartailhaoand H. Breuil, La Cavemed’Altamira,'Beilm, 
1906; cf. 0. H. Tongue, Eushman Paintings, Oxford, 1909; A. 
Schweiger, ‘Neuentdeokte Busohmannmalereien in der Cape- 
Provinz* in Anthropos, viii. (1913) 652-669, 1010-1025 

« J. D6chelette, Manuel d'arcMologie prihisUrrigue, 1. (Paris, 
1903). 

® Spencer-GiUenb, p. 294 f. 

6 H. BaWour, EtoluUon of Dceortttite Art, London, 1893, p. 83. 
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Durkheim has even extended this formula thus: ‘Anything 
that affects an object affects also whatever has any relation of 
proximity or solidarity to that object.' l 

As a general rule, the portrait of an object is 
supposed to give its possessor control over the 
original. This is the belief of savages, who usually 
refuse to be photographed or sketclied, and who in 
nearly all countries make use of this kind of spell 
to work evil on their enemies. The oldest cases 
of such sorcery which have come down to us are 
perhaps the figured representations discovered on 
the walls of the grotto of Niaux (Arifege), where 
we find bisons riddled with barbed arrows. We 
have here, combined with the solidarity of the 
image, the idea that the realization of an event 
may be brought about by simply sketching it. 
According to the practice of the JSliddle Ages, when 
one wanted to wound, paralyze, or kill an enemy, 
it was sufficient to make a figurine more or less 
like him, have it blessed by a priest on some pre- 
text or other, and then prick it with a needle in 
the heart or wherever it was desired to harm 
the original. Similar spells were in use among 
the Chaldteans, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks, and 
Homans. They are also found among most un- 
civilized peoples who employ the arts of black 
m^c. 

The same idea of artificial solidarity is found in 
ex-votos, where imitations of legs, arms, other 
organs, and even of whole bodies are placed near 
sacred images by believers who have been granted, 
or are praying for, the cure of certain ills : in the 
one case the donor hopes that, on account of this 
proximity, the gods will act on the injured member 
through the medium of its image; in the other, 
the desired effect having been obtained, he ex- 
presses his thanks to the deity by offering up the 
organ, of which the deity has already in a sense 
taken possession by expelling the malady. These 
same images, which aoounded in the temples of 
jEsculapius and other gods of healing,® are found 
on the continent of Europe, without any modifica- 
tion of material or form, even in the smallest 
chapels of Roman Catholic rural districts. Often 
the possession of the image is sufficient to ward off 
illness and all kinds of calamities. Each image 
has its special charm : some ggiard against fever, 
others against plague, others against lightning, the 
perils of the sea, the enemy’s shot, and so on ; 
there are even some which show where lost objects 
maybe found, as, e.g., certain of the Congo fetishes. 
Some have still wider scope, as talismans for ap- 
peasing fate and mastering destiny. 

Central Africa is the promised land of fetishism 
{q.v.) ; yet the negro, according to a statement 
made bj' Albert Riville, which seems to be well 
founded,® distinguishes clearly between fetishes, 
which he believes to be inhabited by a spirit, and 
amulets, which he wears about his person, but 
does not worship, even when they reproduce the 
form of a liidng being. Schoolcraft also speaks 
of domestic idols in human or animal form found 
in the huts of the American Indians, but they were 
more of the nature of talismans, for they were not 
worshipped in any way.^ We may place in the 
same category the zemis of the Antilles, i.c. figur- 
ines made of wood, stone, or bone, representing 
fish, turtles, lizards, serpents, and even men.® 
These were so numerous at the time of the dis- 
covery of the Antilles that the Benedictine monks 
who came in the train of Columbus boasted of 
having destroyed single-handed more than 170,000 
of them at Hayti. To the same class perhaps 
belonged the tcraphim of Laban, which Rachel 

1 Formes /Umeniaires de la Tie religiettse, Paris, 1012, p. 60S. 

3 Cl. the art. ‘ Donariuui,’ by nomolle, in Daremberg-^glio. 

3 Itelienons dis peupUs non-eirilisis, i. 97. 

* H. Sclioolcratt, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1E51-67, v. 160. 

® Cl. J. W. Fewkes, £5 ilCSIT (1907), pp. <2, 63-69. 


concealed in the camel’s furniture (Gn 3113-31) ; and 
the statuettes which abound in ancient tombs’from 
./Egean times to the end of paganism. 

Large statues are as highly prized by com- 
munities for their magical services as small ones 
are by individuals and families. The desire to 
possess them frequently gave rise to armed con- 
tests, which took place as often between the cities 
of antiquity as between the towns of the Middle 
Ages; the desire was not so much to have the 
monopoly of paying homage to the divinity or tlie 
saint as to gain possession of a talisman of repute. 
This is proved by the bad usage which the images 
sometimes received, either to punish tlie original 
for having refused a demand, or to compel him te 
fulfil it. It is not only in the Congo that nails are 
hammered into the sacred image to command its 
attention. 

In a church in Louvain there was until quite recently an old 
statue of Christ, the red velvet robe of which used to bristle 
with pins. Kow worshippers stick their pins into two cushions 
placed at the feet of the image, over which is the inscription 
in French and in Flemish : ‘ Please do not stick pins into the 
robe.’ This practice, however, may be explained in another 
way ; it may be a case of getting rid of an illness by nailing 
it into the image, or sometimes of passing it on by hanging on 
the image linen which has been in contact with the injured 
member. Frazer, following Mannhardt, gives eufflclent evi- 
dence in his Golden Hough of cases of folk-lore, where agricul- 
tural populations, having manufactured an image ora mannikin 
representing the spirit of the last harvest and sometimes the 
spirit of death, destro.v, burn, or drown it, after having loaded 
it with the sins or calamities which they desire to get rid ot 
periodically. 

Just as the copy procures the services of the 
original, it may replace it on every occasion ; the 
offering of the image instead of the reality thus be- 
comes both an attenuation and an extension of sacri- 
fice. Thus the Chinese offer to the divinity clothes, 
houses, furniture, sumptuous repasts, and even 
considerable sums, witliout growing any poorer, 
for tliese offerings are simply paper images. The 
Egyptians painted on the walls of tlie tombs 
offerings intended to maintain indefinitely^ the 
posthumous existence of the deceased, or depicted 
experiences that they would like him to be able 
to continue or repeat ; they even added figurines 
representing his wife, slaves, and workmen, so that 
in the life beyond the grave he might have all the 
co-operation that he enjoyed on earth. It seems 
now to be admitted that this was also in_ many 
cases the aim of the bas-reliefs and painting 
decorating the tombs of Etruria and ancient 
Greece. 

3 . Idols, i.e. conscious and animated images.— 
The talisman, the fetish, and_ the idol _form_ an 
ascending scale. The talisman is a material object 
endowed with marvellous properties, either because 
of its nature or of some magical operation it has 
gone through, or because it is invested with super- 
natural properties by some external Power. The 
fetish is a talisman in which resides the spirit that 
gives it its power. The idol is a, fetish represent 
ing the supposed form of the spirit dwelling inside 
it. 

Idols are formed in various ways. (1) Su inn 
natural association of natural objects with the 
human features tvhich they rcscmhle, e.g. the rocks 
resembling human beings worshipped by Negroes, 
Fijians, Chippewas, Lapps, and, indeed, by all 
peoples inhabiting hilly countries — not to sneak 
of other similar ludi natural. (2) By forgetfulnus 
or ignorance of the significance originally attached 
to an image. This, however, is an exceptional oc- 
currence. In most cases, it is only a question of 
the transfer of an image from one cult to another. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to explain the 
by creating personages and even inventing m;^h? 
for tlie occasion. Clermont Ganneau has called this 
by the apt name of ‘ocular or optic mythology, 

1 MpthoJoji€ ieonopraphigti^f Paris, 1S78. 
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and he gives several examples of it; the child 
Horus, who becomes among the Greeks the god 
of silence, because he holds his finger to his lips ; a 
Pharaoh sacrificing three barbarians, which forms 
the prototype of Cacus slaying the three-bodied 
Geryon, etc. Examples of legends which origi- 
nated in misunderstood images are no less frequent 
in mediaeval Christianity. It has often been 
asserted that the stories of cephalophorous saints 
(i.e, saints who are pictured with their heads in 
their hands) had their origin in the figured repre- 
sentation of their decapitation. The martyrs and 
saints recognized by naive and perhaps interested 
parties in the bas-reliefs of pagan sarcophagi are 
too numerous to be quoted.^ (3) By simply manu- 
facturing an image representing a superhuman 
being. The artist, choosing his subject either 
according to his own taste or in obedience to 
orders, m,ay conform to tradition; but it is the 
popular voice alone that ratifies and sanctions his 
work. Sometimes the idol is an ancient fetish of 
wood or stone which has been carved so as to give 
it the appearance of a human being; at other 
times it is a statue whose reputation for super- 
natural power is due to the fetish enclosed in it, as, 
e.g., the statue of the Magna Mater ideea in Rome. 
(4) By the supposed command of the divinity 
whom the image represents. In the Antilles, 
the tree in which a spirit dwelt revealed to the 
sorcerer how to set about manufacturing a statue 
•with its wood. In the public square of Corinth 
there were two statues of Dionysus which were 
held in great veneration ; according to Pausanias 
(II. ii. 7), th^ were cut out of the wood of a tree 
which the Corinthians, in compliance ivith the 
command of an oracle, had worshipped under the 
name of Dionysus. In France, Italy, Spain, and 
the East there are frequent examples of unages of 
the Virgin which are said not to nave been made 
by the hand of man. We might mention in passing 
the Buddhist legend that the portrait of Maitreya, 
the future Buddha, was draivn by an artist tem- 
porarily transported into the special division of 
Paradise where Maitreya was awaiting the moment 
to descend on earth.* Among the Greelcs the 
same reputation was enjoyed by many of the most 
venerated statues, including the palladium in the 
Acropolis at Athens, representing the protective 
goddess of the city. (6) By means of some magical 
operation. Among the Negroes of the West Coast 
tliere are regular Mops for fetishes and idols, kept 
by sorcerers. The purchaser makes his choice, 
and it is only then that the sorcerer causes the 
spirit to descend into the idol. Among the New 
Zealanders, the priest makes the souls of the dead 
pass into statues which he shakes up and down as 
if he were rousing a sleeping man ; if the opera- 
tion is unsuccessful, the soul may pass into the 
body of the officiating priest, who then falls into 
convulsions. In Finland a kind of doll, or para, 
made out of a stick and some rags, is carried nine 
times round a church to the words, ‘Live, Para’ ; 
the para then begins to live, or, rather, a spirit 
comes and dwells in it.* Towards the end of 
classic paganism, the operation was more complex, 
but its nature remained the same. According to 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, -viii. 23), Hermes Trisme- 
gistus speaks of it in the following terms : 

‘To unite, therefore, by a certain art those invisible spirits 
to visible and material thines, so ns to make, ns it were, ani- 
mated bodies, dedicated and ^ven up to those spirits who in- 
habit them— this, he says, is to make gods, adding that men 
have received this great and wonderful power.’ 

The last upholders of paganism met the taunts 
of the Christians with the reply that they did not 

t P. Saintyves (pseudonym for E. Nourry), Les Saints, sucees- 
teurs des dimx, Paris, 1907. 

A. Fouclier, Iconographie bouddhigue, Paris, 1899, p. 118. 

* M. A. Castren, /"inniec/ie llythologis, St. Petersburg, 1853, 
1. 106. 
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worship the bronze, gold, or silver of the statues, 
but the diidnities that had passed into them on 
consecration (Amobius, adv. Gent, v, 17, 19). 

Nevertheless, an explanation is needed as to how 
this unlimited multiplication of the person of the 
divinity, and the belief in his actual presence in 
each or these images, could be reconciled with the 
unity of his personality. Here, we must remember, 
we are in the domain of things sacred, where a lack 
of logic is overlooked, or, rather, a particular logic 
is admitted which applies the principle of contra- 
diction in a diflerent way from that of ordinary 
logic. According to a rudimentary idea, a super- 
human indiiridufuity may be doubled or multiplied 
ad infinitum, and yet remain an unbroken whole 
in its original type and in each of its manifestations. 

II. Bistort. — ^A favourite theory among 18th 
century theologians and philosophers was that 
idolatry was a degeneration. Man was supposed 
to have begun with a very high and pure idea 
of the divinity. Then, desiring to have a 
material picture of his deity, he represented 
him by the noblest and most elevated thing that 
he knew — his own image. Gradually he came to 
regard these symbolical images as real portraits, 
and ended by treating them as divine individu- 
alities. As early as the time of the author of 
Wisdom (14''®**’’) it was held that idols were origin- 
ally the images of deceased ancestors ; and Herbert 
Spencer has reidved this idea.* It is not difficult 
to show, however, that history, pre-historio archse- 
ology, and ethnology are agreed in giving an 
entirely different explanation of the origin and 
evolution of idolatry. Undoubtedly there may be 
found in more than one religion periods of decadence 
in which idols, which had been more or less out- 
grown, re-appear in the worship. Thus, Buddhism, 
which had shaken the very foundations of idolatry, 
judging f ro'ui the quasi- philosophical doctrine of its 
founder, re-installed the ancient idols of Hinduism 
and even of Tantrism, merely surrounding them 
with a new mythology created specially for them. 
But these are cases of infiltration or retrogression, 
not of logical and spontaneous development. 

Strictly speaking, idolatry is neither a general 
nor a primitive fact. It was entirely ■unknown 
in India in Vedic times. We have to come 
far down in the history of China and Japan to 
find any traces of its development. It was not 
practised by the nomadic tribes of the Semites. 
Among the Jews it appeared only in exceptional 
cases [e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Ciesar [de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) and 
Tacitus [Germ, ix.-x.) assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. 
In Rome, according to Varro (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, iv, 31) the Romans lived 170 years with- 
out representing their gods by images. Even 
among the Greeks we find scarcely any traces of 
idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi. The question 
is whether this absence of idols is due to the fact 
that these peoples had too spiritualized a conception 
of their gods to give them material forms. It will 
be sufficient answer to note that idolatry is equMly 
unknown to most of the peoples who are to-day 
still on the lowest rungs of the social ladder — 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Fuegians, Eskimos, Akkas, 
etc., who are at the first stages of intellectual and 
religious development. This seems to have been 
the mental condition of the future civilized races 
at the period of which we have just spoken.* Even 

1 Sociology, London, 1885, pt. vi 5 685. 

* For the period of cults nithout images see (a) among the 
Greeks, Farnell, CG5, 1896-1909, Index, e.n, ‘Aniconieworsbip* ; 
(6) among the Komans, W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People, London, 1911, pp. 146, 264 • G 
Wissowa, Rel. und EuUus der Rdmert, Munich, 1912 pp. 82 
66; (c) among the Hindus, H. Barth, The Religions of India, 
London, 1882, pp. 01, 128, 259 ; (d) among the Semites, W. 
KobertsonSmith, Hef.Scm. 2, London, 1894, p. 207 ff. ; («)nmong 
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among the nations ■n’here idolatry has heen pushed 
to the furthest extreme, c.g. the Egyptians, Chal- 
dajans, Greeks, and Hindus, it came into being only 
with their progress in the arts of civilization. In 
the case of the aborigines of the New World, while 
idolatry flourished in the cirdlized States of Mexico, 
Peru, and Central America, it was encountered 
but rarely among the savages of the two American 
continents. Lahtau recognized this fact as early 
as the 17th cent.: ‘We may say in general that 
the majority of savage peoples have no idols.’* In 
Japan, idolatry was equally unknown before the 
spread of Buddhism. Even to-da 3 ’’, ‘ broadly speak- 
ing, Shinto has no idols.’ With a few exceptions, 
‘ the pictures of the gods sold at Shinto shrines in 
the present day are owing to Chinese or Buddhist 
influence.’ But, as the same author shows, this 
is simply due to the arrest of development which 
made itself felt, more than a thousand years ago, 
in the ritual as well as in the theology of the old 
national religion of Japan. 

‘This absence of idols from Shinto is not owing, as in Judaism 
and Islam, to a reaction against the evils caused by the use of 
anthropomorphic pictures and images, but to the low artistic 
development of the Japanese nation before the awakening im- 
pulse was received from China. It indicated weakness rather 
than strength.’ 3 

We may conclude, then, that idolatry is but a 
step in religious evolution, and that it even repre- 
sents a comparative advance. From the time of 
its first appearance onwards, man appeals to art — 
however rudimentary the attempt may be — to aid 
him in giving material shape to his religious ideal. 
Several authors maintain, with every appearance 
of reason, that the plastic arts originated in the 
service of religious or magical ideas (see Ajit, 
vol. i. pp. 817-827). The oldest images that 
have been discovered are the sculptures and paint- 
ings mentioned above, which go back to the rein- 
deer period, in the second half of the quaternary 
age. For a long time before that, man had prob- 
ably imitated the attitudes and movements or the 
animals he •nished to capture or cause to multiply. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon him that ap- 
proximate images of them existed in certain frag- 
ments of stone, bone, or wood, or in some seed or 
shell. In his magical operations he may already 
have used objects which to his infantile imagination 
seemed like living beings, and for this purpose he 
naturally employed the natural or chance pro- 
ducts most favourable to his illusion. He would 
then try to increase the resemblance by clumsily 
touching up the object. Examples of this have 
been found in the primitive sculpture of various 
entirely difierent peoples. The next step would 
be to carve, or directly manufacture with the help 
of suitable materials, the image which he wished 
to possess and utilize. The fig. represents an object, 
now in the Oxford Museum, which was used as a 
charm by seal-hunters in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. It is simply a pebble roughly resem- 
bling a seal, but sufficiently like it for the natives to 
have tried to increase the resemblance by scratch- 
ing in the eye, mouth, and nostrils.* 

It was probably a similar idea that inspired the 
first figured representations of the superhuman 
personalities whom man desired to have within 
reach so ns to make them more accessible to his 
evocations and sorceries as well as to his prayers 
and homage. Whatever opinion one may nave of 
the origins of religion, it must be admitted that at 
a certain period man began to experience the need 
for representing in concrete and personal form the 
tho Chinese, A. RSvillc, Za Religion ehinoisc, Paris, ISS9, p, 
1S3; 00 among the Japanese, W. 0. Aston, Shinto, the Wajf 
of the Gods, London, 1D05, p. 71 fl. 

1 Ilantrs des saurages am^ricains, Paris, 1723, i. 15L 

3 W. G. Aston, Shinto, pp. 71-73 ; see also JI. Bevon, Le 
Shinntoisme, Paris, 1903, p. 227. 

s Given in II. Balfour’s Rvolution of Decorative Art, flg. 31. 


mysterious forces which he conceived of as bein" 
on the one hand, embodied in certain natural or 
artificial objects, and, on the other, situated at tho 
very source of the phenomena 
of nature. The first images 
which seem to have been the 
object of real worship occur 
long after the quaternary 
age. These are the rudely 
sculptured female figures in 
the caves of Marne, in France, 
found side by side with the 
representation of an axe, just 
as in the pre-Mycenrean jiic- 
tures discovered in Crete.* 

As a matter of fact, statues of 
women have been foimd be- 
longing to the reindeer age, 
ivith the abdomen, breast, and 
hips exaggerated out of all 
proportion ; but these very 
probably represent pregnant 
women — a magical means of 
ensuring the increase of a 
tribe. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that man began at a 
given moment to make his 
fetishes in the form of the 
Mirit which he believed to 
dwell inside each one. 

Examples of the transition from 
fetish to idol may be found among the 
most widely differing peoples. The 
first step seems to have been the wor- 
ship of upright stakes or more or less 
conical stones, found among the abo- 
rigines of India, the tribes of the Upper Nile, the Ostiaks ol 
Siberia, and some small tribes of Oceania and North and South 
America— not to speak of tho ancient populations of Western 
Europe. Elsewhere the natives set themselves to manufacture 
a kind of doll. The idols of some of the Siberian tribes consist 
of skins stuffed with grass. The Crees of tho United States 
worship bundles of sticks topped with a head made of rags. 
The Brazilian sorcerers make idols outof calabaslies which they 
set on a stick and bore with a hole to represent the mouth. In 
the Society Islands, fragments of columns dressed in native 
costume are worshipped. In the Fiji Islands, the natives 
decorate conical stones with a girdle and assign a sex to them. 
In the Deccan, the head at tho top of the cippus is represented 
by a round mark painted red. Among the Indians ol Virginia, 
a head was carved at the top of the stave, os is seen in a curious 
illustration in Lafitau’s work. The head once formed, the rest 
must have followed rapidly. Arms and legs still joined to tho 
body were sketched, and then finally these were separated off 
to give them the necessary appearance of life and action. 

These facts are nearly all given in Lord Avebury’s 
TAe Origin of Civilization, so it is not a little_ sur- 
prising to find, even in the seventh and last edition 
(London, 1912, p. 2S4), the following assertion : 

•Fetichism is an attack on Deity, Idolatry is an act of mb- 
mission to Him, rude, no doubt, yet humble. Hence Fetichism 
and Idolatry are not only different, but opposite ; so that tho 
one cannot be directly developed out of the other.’ 

As a matter of fact, fetishism is a direct ante- 
cedent of idolatry, and is everywhere co-existent 
with it. The fetish and the idol are both con- 
ceived of as the body of a spirit; they are used 
for the same purposes and employed under tba 
same conditions, except that idolatry lays mora 
stress on the anthropomorphic, or rather zoo- 
moiTihic, conception of the divinity, and so lends 
itself to a more accentuated development of the 
cult. There exist, on the one hand, domestic 
idols, and, on the other, tribal or village fetishes. 
There are even fetishes that fill a still higher role, 
e.g. the black stone of Pessinus, whicly represents 
the Mother of the Gods in the Palatine temple. 
No occnn'ence is found of an intermediary state 
between fetishism and idolatry ; on tho_ contrary, 
the history of art makes it clear that idolat^ is 
the direct and immediate outcome of fetishism. 
Nowhere is this continuity more evident tlian in 
Greece, from the thirty stones of Phane, which in 

1 Dtehelertc, Arehiologie prikxstortque, i. 685 fl. 
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the time of Pausanias (VII. xxii. 3) were regarded 
as the most ancient images of gods, down to the 
masterpieces of Phidias and Praxiteles.^ 

Among the first idols, representations of animals 
or monsters predominate, as is still the case with 
the tincivilized peoples of to-day. All that can 
be maintained with certainty is that the tendency 
to invest supematnral beings with human shape 
increases with the growing conception of their 
personality as a type of ennobled manhood. At 
the same time the animals which originally re- 
presented these beings did not entirely disappear 
from iconography ; they became the companions 
or slaves of the divinities whom they used to 
embody, as, e.g., the owl of Athene, the eagle of 
Zeus, the hind of Artemis, the dolphin of Poseidon, 
and the dove of Aphrodite. In other cases, the 
bestial or repugnant forms have been left to evil 
spirits, the enemies of gods and men ; examples of 
this are too numerous to be mentioned here. A 
third combination has perhaps helped to give rise 
to composite figures, sometimes with a human 
head on an animal’s body, sometimes with an ani- 
mal’s head on a human body. The Egyptian pan- 
theon is formed almost entirely of these curious 
figures, and they are found in nearly aU ancient 
and modem forms of polytheism. Peoples such as 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chinese, who had 
left barbarism far behind, undoubtedly believed in 
the actual existence of such monsters. Their 
written traditions testify to this belief, and traces 
of it are found even among French authors of 
the Middle Ages. 

We must remember, however, that, when the 
sculptor in ancient times represented Janus as a 
god with three faces, to mark his faculty for seeing 
the present, the past, and the future all at one time, 
he was probably as fully conscious of making n pure 
allegory as the sculptor who in Christian times 
symbolized the Trinity by a three-headed being. 
It is questionable whether the Greeks, or before 
them the Phtenicians, when reproducing the image 
of a spirit with tivo pairs of wings, the one raised 
and the other lowered, really aimed at representing 
perpetual movement and not at simply reproducing 
superhuman beings who for the Assyrians had 
an actual existence. Again, it is a moot point 
whether, when the Buddhists assigned to their 
future Buddha, Avalokite^vara {g.v.), an infinite 
number of arms, it was really, as they say, so that 
he might the better save all his creatures, or 
whether it is not rather an express imitation of 
the numerous pairs of arms attributed to the Hindu 
Siva. 

We must, how'ever, take into consideration 
another factor, viz. the possibility of the fusion 
of tivo types. There is a law in symbolism which 
holds good for all kinds of images. When two 
signs or two plastic types in any given neighbour- 
hood express the same or similar beliefs, they are 
inclined to amalgamate, if not to unite, and form 
an intermediary type. An attempt has been made 
by the present writer” to show how symbolic 
images differing as much as the wheel, the winged 
globe, the rose or the lotus, the conical stone, the 
crux ansata, or ‘ key of life,’ the cuneiform star, 
the sacred plant, and even the human outline, 
have changed their forms and passed into each 
other, making composite types, in the different 
features of wliich the various originals may be 
recognized. These phenomena of plastic hybridi- 
zation are rarer in the case of the representation of 
living creatures, but even hero some examples are 
found. Bancroft, referring to the totems in use 
among the Indians of North-West America, says ; 

1 Ct. M. Collipncn, ilyllwlogU de la Grice antigue 

Paris, n.d., pp. 11-17. ' 

7 In The Migration of Sirmbols, hondoa, 1891, chs. v. and vL 


‘ When the descendant of the " hawk ” carries off a wife from 
the “ ealmon ” tribe, a totem representing a fish with a hawse 
head for a time keeps olive the occurrence, and finally becomes 
the deity.’ 1 

This emblem is just as odd as the hawk-man who 
represented Homs among the ECTpeians. 

We have also to reckon with religions types 
which continue to exist after the disappearance of 
the worship to which they originally belonged. In 
present-day iconography, we may still find repre- 
sentations of subjects which originated among the 
sculptures of ancient Chaldiea, five or six thousand 
years ago, and which have come down to ns through 
two or ttaee intermediary religions and still retain 
at least a symbolic value. Such, e.g., is the sacred 
tree between two monsters facing each other, which 
has passed, on the one hand, to India, Persia, 
China, and Japan, and, on the other, to Greece, 
Borne, and the Christian countries of the West, 
Avhere sculptors used it in cathedrals to rep^ent 
the tree of the Garden of Eden. The transmission 
of images does not necessarily imply the tans- 
mission of the beliefs to which they were originally 
attached. When in a new religion it js desired tv 
represent personages or traditions which have not 
yet been expressed in plastic art, the artists natur- 
ally treat the subject on the principles of the oi^ 
art within their reach. In the catacombs, Chris- 
tians did not scmple to use the image of Orpheus 
taming the wild animals with his lyre, to sTm- 
bolize Christ teaching men. Psyche being teased 
byCnpid came to represent the soul guarded by an 
angel. The ram-bearing Hermes, who originally 
figured in the sculptures of Asia Minor as a prie^ 
bearing the sacrificial lamb, furnished the essenti- 
ally Christian type of the Good Shepherd, and^ 
know from the sculptures of Gandhara that, this 
subject passed into Buddhist India about the sun’s 
time.” The first representations of the Hsavsnly 
Father as an old man seated in a ccihcdrz were 
inspired by ceitain statues of Jnppiter; itissmn 
possible that their prototype may be found y-T-,rr:y 
the Assyrian images of seated divinities wnidhoesnn 
among the rock sculptures of hlalthBL 

Again, we have to reckon with the cefemaSnn? 
which in the long run always appear in th-s rs- 
production of images. It is somewhat ciSmln ■!:< 
recognize in the classic type of the timisneih 
two tridents soldered together at the case. Jc-ntunr: 
Menant” has shown that the Greek S.nn 
has its prototype in the winged buB or J 
palaces, which became among the Pers 
image of the mythical bull Gayomarx. ziu. 
formed^ into an archer ; and, bv a series n 
discernible modifications, the ^nsr cr AnoGji 
become the simple epsilon found on o5n.u' Am 
the paddle carvings exhibited r ^ 

British Association for the Advanre 
there was a crouching hnmsn f 
it a crescent placed on the point of xn 
one who did not possess the 
mediary figures could possibly ha 
the latter was the outcome cf tbs i-~; 
versely, there are examples of rri=’ m 
tion of a linear image into s 
The sacred baetgl which 
Byblos reappears, modiSedln* -'r-bTA::. 
tact with the E^rian^^c"- 

representations of Astart-*^ rr r 
pict these goddesses in a ^wruK 
d DOWS dosG to t.facir 
sfcretclied.^ 

It must be borne in ennd ibsr., a, — 

* SR iii. S7. ^ 

1901, fi^. 44. -e. - n; j 
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especially ■when it has just superseded another, has 
often to tolerate the Avorship of images and even of 
sanctuaries belonging to former cults, When it is 
unable to destroy them, it finds that it is more 
advantageous to appropriate them. By adopting 
the labanim, Constantine wittingly chose an 
emblem Avhich could be accepted both by the 
worshippers of Christ and by the worshippers of 
the Sun. E^'en to-day, Leroy-Beaulieu ' speaks of 
an old Buriat idol, preserved in the Monastery of 
Fosolsk on Lake Baikal, Avhich has been trans- 
formed by the monks into a statue of Saint 
Nicholas, and is worshipped by pagans and Chris- 
tians alike. The Buddhists are still less scrupulous 
about appropriating the images of the religions 
which they have succeeded in suppressing by their 
propaganda : the solar wheel becomes the wheel of 
the LaAV ; the feet of Visnu are transformed into 
the feet of Buddha. When the Buddhists gained 
possession of the sanctuary erected at Bharhut 
by tree- and serpent-Avorshippers, they simply 
appropriated the bas-reliefs for their OAvn reli^on 
by attaching to each scene an inscription giving 
it a Buddhist interpretation.^ The folloAvers of 
Hinduism acted in the same way Avhen they had 
succeeded in expelling Buddhism from India. 

It is sometimes rather difficult to judge Avhether 
the image of a superhuman being should be classed 
as an idol or as a magical or purdy commemorative 
representation. Even the people Avho use them 
are not ahvays clear on this point. When the 
priests of Hierapolis explained to Lucian {de Dm 
Syria, 34) that they haa not placed the Sun and 
the Moon among the images of the gods in their 
temple, because men could see and AA’orship 
them directly, it is possible that, at least to the 
priests, divine images Avere merely representational 
signs. But, Avhen the Tyrians, besieged by Alex- 
ander, chained up the statue of Baal Melkart to 
keep the god from escaping to the enemy’s side 
(Curtius, IV. iii. 21 f.), it is evident that they con- 
sidered and treated it as an idol. The same idea 
recurs in Sparta, Avhere, according to Pausanias 
(in. XV. 6), the statue of Ares Avas chained up to 
prevent its escaping.^ 

Speaking generally, we may include in the 
category of idols all images that open or close their 
eyes, gesticulate, utter oracles, move of their oaati 
free Avill, or converse Avith their worshippers. On 
the other hand, it Avould be an exaggeration to 
maintain that every image Avorshipped or even 
venerated is necessarily an idol. Notuing is more 
natural than to set up in a conspicuous place the 
images of the beings loved or esteemed, and to take 
as a personal insult outrages perpetrated on them. 
Later, the image is regarded as an intermediary 
in all dealings Avith its original, and it is invested 
Avith the supernatural faculties attributed^ to the 
original. This tendency is co-existent Avith the 
mental state, mentioned above, Avhich confuses 
the copy AA’ith the original and leads to investing 
tlie images Avith a personality of their oaati. In 
the time of Pericles, Stilpo AA-as banished from 
Athens for haA’ing maintained that Phidias’s statue 
of Pallas Athene AA-as not the goddess herself 
(Diog. Laert. II. xii. 6). In Buddhist iconography, 
Gautama’s entry into NirA-ana AA'as represented at 
first only by an empty throne or by footprints. 
Gradually his image AA’as introduced, and it finally 
ended by Avorking innumerable miracles and 
becoming a regular object of AA’orship. In order to 
escape from tliese .superstitions certain monotheistic 
religions, such ns Judaism and Islam, have entirely 
forbidden representations of the human figure or 
even of any animate being. 

1 ha Reunion dans fempire des Tsars, Paris, 18S3, p. 113. 

s A. Cunriincham, The Stupa of Bharhul, London, iST9. 

5 For other instances see J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, London, 
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Goblet d’Alviella. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (./Egean). -It Avns 
thought a feAV years ago that JEgean religion Avas 
aniconic, that the Mycenteans euAusaged their 
deities in no form, human or other, and that Avith 
a sublime simplicity they confined their Avorship 
to trees or stone monoliths in Avhich the divine 
spirit Avas supposed to take its residence, or placed 
in sacred spots a single stone seat, an empty 
throne, for the god to sit on, unseen by his Avor- 
shippers. This view, however, ahvays seemed 
rather improbable to some observers, who were 
convinced that, the phenomena of religion being 
pretty much the same in every countiy and all 
over the Avorid, the ./Egeans would eventually be 
proved to have been by no means so lofty in their 
ideas as the ‘aniconic’ view Avould imply. This 
lias come to pass, and Ave now knoAV that the 
.iEgeans made idols and venerated them as did 
every other people of their time. Whether D. G. 
Hogarth is right or not in claiming (EBE i._143*, 
147% EBr^^ i. 247”) that the .lEgeans Avorshipped 
only tAVO deities, the Mother Jtlhea and the son 
Zeus, or Avhether Ave should rather say that these 
Avere the tAvo primary objects of worship, it is at 
least probable that the ‘Dual Monotheism ’ which 
he postulates Avas accompanied by the veneration 
of spirits of Avood and water, sky, sea, and land, 
as in every other country of the Avorld. In loter 
Greek religion there is many a trace of these pre- 
Hellenic worships ; and, though we may say that 
Artemis, Diktynna, or Britomartis of Crete is but 
another form of Khea, yet we may doubt whether 
the Avorshippers themselves thought so. They 
surely Avoufd have considered that tliey Avere vene- 
rating difl'erent goddesses. And in the representa- 
tions of deities Avhich Ave haA'e on seal-rings, etc., 
AA'e no doubt see different forms of the goddess. 
We have representations, too, of demons, like the 
'Thueris-headed Avater-carriers, no doubt deities of 
streams, Avho must be regarded as, if not gods, at 
any rate supernatural beings Avorthy of AA'orsuip 
and distinct from the tAvo primary deities.* _ 

We have not, liOAvever, many representations of 
other gods than Rhea and Zeus, although Ave m^ay 
yet find them. The fcAV images of the gods that 
have been found in the Cretan and other excava- 
tions are almost exclusively female, and represent 
different forms of the great goddess, AA’ho is usually 
associated Avith the snake, no doubt to mark her 
chthonio character. The faience images of 
of various different forms of her (or of offierent 
but closely-related goddesses), found at Kbossos 
(EBE i. 143*) are Avell knoAATi. One figure has on 
its head a spotted cat curled up. This is a curious 
attribute of the goddess, and may perhaps connect 
AAUtli Egypt (are aa'o to see by connexion also the 
panther of later Greek iconography ?). 

"riie ruder figures of the goddess found at Knossos 
and Goumia, Avith their accompaniment of votive 
clay trumpets, are well knoAvn. They are contem- 
porary AA’ith the equally rude ‘ OAA’l-headed figure 
from Mycente, also representing a goddess. 

1 Primary Ehea and Zeus certainly were ; one 
they were the sole objects of worship. Such 
afterall, an artificial development of hurnan rehejon : the n«uro 
man is polytheistic and idol-mabinsr. * L 

of hiph spirituality, AVe have no proof that fbe^^ca 
at all a spiritual people: it Is hipWy protoble that th V 
nothin? of the sort ; and, if Egyptians and Hittites worshippeo 
it is probable that iEjjcana did so too. 
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The young god, Zeus- Velchanos, has not yet been 
found represented in the round, but vre have hints of 
his appearance. On a fresco at Tiryns he stands, a 
warrior, upright, holding spear in hand, and guarded 
by a great 8-shaped shield. On a ring from My- 
cen£B and on a sarcophagus from Palaikastro he 
descends to earth -with long hair flying behind him 
in the ^^'ind. He is a true Minoan in appearance. 

Some of the demons look like strange dog- 
headed insects, perhaps locusts. Certainly they 
are modelled after the Egyptian hippopotamus- 
goddess Thueris. 

One cannot say more as yet of Minoan icono- 
graphy; but more light will doubtless reach us 
with the further progress of study, and we may 
be able to distinguish between din'erent forms of 
diflerent deities. P’or, though one may consider 
that Hogarth’s fundamental characterization of 
ZEgean religion, its special worship of Ehea and 
Zeus, is no doubt correct, yet one may doubt 
whether their 'Dual Monotheism’ excluded all 
other worship. It certainly did not exclude the 
veneration, if not worship, of the genii already 
mentioned, who resemble sometimes Egj'ptian 
deities, sometimes certain queer Anatolian demons 
whom we see on the rooks of Vasili Kaya. 

An odd feature was the veneration as idols of 
natural concretions of stone, which bore some 
fortuitous resemblance to the human figure ; such 
crude objects of adoration have been found in the 
Western Palace at Knossos. 

It is perhaps strange that the Minoans, with 
their love of art, should not have cared to repre- 
sent their deities more often and more grandiosely 
than they did. But neither did they represent 
mankind in the grandiose style of Egypt, and we 
do not yet know how many of the representations 
of the human form which we have in fresco and 
other materials are really meant to portray men, 
and how many are intended to shadow forth the god- 
head. One would expect, as one obtains in the case 
of Rhea and Zeus, complete anthropomorphism. 

The theriomorphio demons look exotic. The 
likeness to Thueris may have some special reason 
of which we are ignorant. Can it be referred to 
the most ancient days, when the .^geans first 
came from the Nile-delta (as they probably did) 
to Crete t They might have brought with them 
a memory of the great hippopotamus, a beast 
associated in their minds witli water. This is but 
a suggestion. The cat on the head of the Enossian 
goddess points, as we have seen, to Egyptian in- 
fluence. This may have acted occasionally, but 
we have no further trace of it. The goddess and 
her male companion have nothing Egyptian about 
them; and there is nothing Egyptian about the 
Thueris-headed demons but their heads. Thueris 
never carries water-pitchers in Egyptian icono- 
graphy. We must regard this ns a chance bit of 
foreign influence, like the cat, which is, by the 
way, treated in quite un-Egyptian fashion. 

The demons themselves, however, cannot be ex- 
otic. They are emphatically racy of the soil of 
Greece, the land of naiads and hamadryads. The 
two great gods are, of course, closely related to 
the Anatolian Kybele and Atys, and this Ana- 
tolian relation of the Minoan religion is not con- 
tradicted by the Greek naiads and hamadryads, 
since we loiow from the treaty of Rameses ii. 
with king Khattusil of Khatti (1279 B.c.) that 
the Hittites worshipped innumerable spirits and 
divinities of mountain, wood, and stream, as weU 
os the great gods. 

litTEuiTtmt:. — C. Tsonntasand J. I. Manatt, The Mijcenccan 
A^e, London, 1897, ch. .\iv. ; A. J. Evaas, Jli/eentvan Tree and 
PMar Cult, do. 1901 ; D. G. Hogarth, ' .iEeean Religion,’ in 
EltB i. m ff., and ‘ Algean Civilization,’ In JSCril U 245(1. 

H. R. Hall. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Babylonian).— Idol- 
atry and image-worship form a very striking 
feature of the Babylonian religious system, and 
already meet us in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment in the earliest cultural period of which 
material remains have been preserved. In Baby- 
lonia we have no means of tracing the gradual 
evolution of image- worship out of the fetish and 
the etock-and-stone worship which necessarily pre- 
ceded it. The earliest inhabitants of the country, 
of whose existence we have obtained evidence by 
excavation, were the Sumerians, and they were 
immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
civilization from some mountainous region of Cen- 
tral Asia. Their gods were already anthropomor- 
phic, and their cult-images undoubtedly combined 
the character of portrait uith that of fetish. It is 
a remarkable fact that even the earliest repre- 
sentations of Sumerian deities that we possess 
are not of the Sumerian racial type ; they ex- 
hibit characteristic features of the Semite, the 
other racial element in the country which gradu- 
ally displaced the Sumerians after absorbing their 
culture. The most probable explanation that has 
been suggested is that the Sumerians found a 
Semitic population in possession of Babylonia, and 
that the representation of their own deities was 
subsequently influenced by the Semitic cult-images 
in tlie ancient centres of worship which they took 
over.* But the question is one of externals only, 
and, though of interest in another connexion, does 
not aflect the essential character of the divine 
image itself. Fashioned in the god’s human form, 
it was believed to enshrine his presence, and for 
the Babylonians of all periods it never lost this 
animistic character. It never became a mere 
portrait or memento of the deity, but was be- 
lieved to have a life and spirit dwelling within it 
and acting through it. 

Originally, no doubt, a Sumerian tribal or city- 
god was wholly identified with his cult-image. 
No more than one image of each deity was wor- 
shipped, and the idea of the god’s existence apart 
from this visible form must have been of grauual 
growth. It is possible to conjecture circumstances 
which would tend to encourage speculation in that 
direction. The capture and deportation of a god, 
followed by the substitution of another figure in its 
place and the subsequent recovery of the original 
linage, would have led to the incorporation of two 
figures within one shrine. A kin^s ambition to 
rebuild or beautify a temple might have been ex- 
tended to the image itself, if the latter had suffered 
damage or decay. The misfortunes of the material 
image, especially if unaccompanied by national 
disaster, would in any case foster a belief in the 
god’s existence apart from his visible body of 
wood or stone. And such a belief undoubtedly 
developed at a comparatively early period into the 
Babylonian conception of a heavenly division of 
the universe in which the great gods had their 
dwelling, making their presence manifest to men 
in the stars and planets which moved across the 
sky. 

This was a Meat stage in advance of pure image- 
worship, and tlie development undoubtedly followed 
the growth of a pantheon out of a collection of 
separate and detached city-gods. The identifica- 
tion of the more powerful of these deities -with the 
great forces of nature emphasized the distinction 
between the god and his image. The sun-god 
could not be confined within his shrine, if he was 
seen to pass daily overhead from one gate of heaven 
to the other ; and the moon-god’s continual activity 


1 See Eduard Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten In Babylonlen • 
(Abh. der kOmgl. preuss. Akad. der irissemehaflen lOM PhiL- 
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and changing phases precluded the possibility of 
such a limitation in his case. The god of lightning 
must surely leave his temple, since ho is seen riding 
upon the storm-cloud, -while the true dwelling of 
the god of the abyss must ob^dously have been the 
abyss of waters below the earth until he was trans- 
lated to the Southern heaven. We have no means 
of dating this association of some of the greater 
gods with natural forces. It is possible that the 
Sumerians had passed this stage of thought before 
their arrival in Babjdonia, and also that they 
found some of the ancient religious centres of the 
country already associated with sim- and moon- 
cults and with other divisions of nature-worship. 
Ho-u’ever that may be, it is quite certain that 
during all subsequent stages of Babylonian history 
the divine images never degenerated into mere 
symbols of divinity. Tliey continued to enjoy a 
very real, though mystical, connexion with the 
gods they represented. Without consciously postu- 
lating a_ theory in explanation of liis belief, the 
Bab^onian never lost his faith in his god’s actual 
presence within the image, and he found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling such a localization of the 
di-rine person wth his presence at other cult- 
centres and with a separate life in the heavenly 
sphere. That this was actually the case will be at 
once evident if we refer to a few historical ex- 
amples of image -worship taken from different 
penods. 

Of the Sumerian epoch it is unnecessary to speak 
at any length, ns Gudea’s cylinder-inscriptions 
prove the sacrosanct character of a city -god’s 
image even in the latter half of the period. The 
elaborate ritual and purification of both people 
and city, preceding the removal of Ningirsu’s 
image from the old shrine at Lagash to the neWji 
are a sufficient indication that the god and his 
image were still identified. With the rise of 
Babylon we note the important part which the 
actual image of Marduk played in each king’s 
coronation-ceremony and in the renewal of his 
oath at every subsequent Feast of the New Year ; 
the hands of no other image than that in Esagila 
at Babylon would serve for the long to grasp. 
In the reign of ^gammurabi, the real founder of 
Babylon’s greatness, we see the Babylonian’s 
conception of his visible gods reflected in his 
treatment of foreign images. It was not merely 
as booty, but in order to gain their favour, that 
Sin-idinnara and his army carried off to their own 
land the images of certain Elamite goddesses. 
And, when misfortunes followed, it was simply 
because these foreign goddesses resented their 
enforced banishment from their o-wn country. 
On the careful restoration of the images to Elam, 
the goddesses themselves returned thither.® Later, 
in the 15th cent. B.C., we know that an image of 
the goddess Ishtar was carried -with great pomp 
and ceremony from Mesopotamia to Egypt, and 
in one of the letters found at Tell el-Amama the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely 
identified. The land of Mitanni and Egypt were 
on friendly terms at the time, and the city of 
Nineveh was under the former’s control. So, 
when Amenophis III. requested Tushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to send Ishtar of Nineveh to Egypt, 
he consented, and -vvath the image sent a letter 
which throws light on the relation which the 
goddess was believed to bear to her image.® 

1 Of. E. do Saricc, Die. en Chaldie, Paris, 1S34-1912, pi. 
33-33; F. Thureavi-Dangin, Die sum. und akhad. Koniystn- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. SSff.; L. U’. Kinsr and n. E. Hall, 
Egypt and \\ esten\Asia, London, 1007, p. 195 £f. 

'i Ct. King, Letters of Hammurabi, London, 1605-1900, L 
p. Txxrii fl. 

s n. Winekler, Die Thontafeln tcm TelM-Amama (Schrader’s 
KeiiinsehrifUiehe Eiiliotiiek, r. (Berlin, ISOOp iS L, no. 20; 
and J. A. ICnudUon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, Lelpa'g, 1907, 
etc., p. 1782., no. £3. 


In the letter the goddess Ishtar herself is made to declare her 
intention of going to Egj-pt; ‘Thus saith Ishtar o! Nineveh 
the lady of all lands, “ Unto Egj-pt, into the land which I love' 
will I go."’ Tushratta exhorts Amenophis to pay her due 
honour and to send her hack, sajung- : ' Verily now I’have sent 
(her) and she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my father, the 
lady Ishtar -went into that land ; and, just as she dwelt (there) 
formerly and they honoured her, so now may my brother 
honour her ten times more than before. May my brother 
honour her, may he allow her to return with joy.’ There is 
here no question of the image being a mere symbol of the 
goddess : the image is the goddess herself. 

It is clear fi-om Tushratta’s letter that this was 
not the first occasion on which Ishtar had paid a 
friendly -visit to E^pt. Indeed, -tve may infer that, 
at any rate at this period, the custom was not 
uncommon for the image of a deity — in other -words, 
the deity himself — to be sent on a ceremonious -visit 
to a foreign country, -svhere, if properly treated, he 
would, no doubt, exert bis influence in favour of 
the land in which he -was staying. And this con- 
clusion e.xplains the gi'eat value that -was always 
set on the capture of another race’s gods. The 
captured images were not valued simply as symbols 
of -victory ; they constituted the conquered nation’s 
chief -weapon or ofience. Not only were the con- 
quered deprived henceforth of their god’s assist- 
ance, but there rvas a very great probability that, 
if the captm-ed image -was pleased with its new 
surroundings and the deference paid to it, it would 
transfer its influence to the side of its new worship- 
pers. This explains the care -with which captured 
images were preserved both by the BabyloniMS 
and by their more civilized neighbours, and the joy 
which marked any subsequent recoveiy of them. 

It is needless to cite instances : the roost striking is Ashur- 
banipal’s recovery of the goddess Nani’s image from Susa in 
650 B.O., which an Elamite king had carried off from Ercch 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five years before.^ During this long 
period the Elamites had doubtless carefully ministered ^to the 
image, for their civilization and f : " ' ” ’ ' 

in common with those of Babylon ' 
when a barbarous mountain tribe • • . • ■ , . „ 

sacked, its divine images were never destroyed, but carried off 
and preserved in the same spirit. This close connexion between 
the god and his image endured into the Neo-Babylonian period, 
and Nabonidus's offence in the eyes of the priesthood, which 
rendered OjTus’s conquest of Babj-lonia so much more easyj» 
was simply the fact that he ignored this feeling. With hia 
natural instincts blunted by nrchaiological study, and probably 
in furtherance of some ill-advised idea of centralizing worship, 
the king collected all the old images throughout the coimtrj’ 
into his capital, little recking that ho was tearing the gods them- 
selves from their ancient habitations. The gods had long had 
their real abode in the heavens, but this had in no way weakened 
their mystical infusion of their images on earth. 

Far less close was the connexion between a 
Babylonian deity and his sculptured _ symbol or 
emmem, by means of which his authority or pres- 
ence could in certain circumstances be insured or 
indicated. The origin of such emblems -was not 
astrological, nor is it to be sought in liver-augury : 
the emblems -were not derived from fancied resem- 
blances to animals or objects, presented either by 
constellations in heaven or by markings on the 
liver of a victim. They clearly arose in the first 
instance from the characters or attributes assumed 
by the gods in the mytholoCT > their transference 
to constellations -was a secondary process, and thep 
detection in liver-markings resulted not in thou: 
orvn origin, but in that of the omen. The spear- 
head of Marduk is a fit emblem enough for the 
slayer of the demon of chaos ; the stylus or wedge 
of Nabu suits the god of -writing and architecture ; 
the lightning-fork was the natural emblem of the 
weather-god, and the lunar and solar disks for tlio 
moon-god and the sun-god. Some divine emblems 
were purely animal, such as the dog of Gala, the 
walking bird of Bau, the scorpion of Ishkhnra._ in 
these cases there is nothing to indicate a j ® 

origin, and the analogy of the goat-fish of Ea, ttie 
god of the Deep or the Abyss, suggests that tiiey 

» n. O. Rawlinson, Cun. Inter. Wat. Asia, London, 1861-61. 

UL (1670) pi. 38, no. 1. „ . ^ _ T-.Inii" 

SO. E. IIa;:en and F. DelJtzsch, BeUr. zur Assyr., lAlpsi,, 
1S90B., U. (1891] £05 fl. 
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are not to be traced beyond the mythological stage. 
In the earliest period the emblem of the city-god 
was the same as that of his city, and might some- 
times symbolize the city’s power, as in that of 
Ningirsu of Lagash, represented by a lion-headed 
eagle grasping lions. Images of divine emblems, 
when sculptured upon a stone monument, ensured 
that the monument was under the protection of the 
deities to whom the sculptured emblems belonged. 
Legal documents concerning ownership of land 
were protected in this way from the Kassite period 
onwards,* and it was with a similar object that the 
later Assyrian kings carved at the head of their 
stelae the emblems of the chief gods of their pan- 
theon. Divine emblems, in addition to the figures 
of patron deities, were also engraved upon cylinder- 
sejus,® and both were, no doubt, intended to ensure 
the owner’s protection. 

Another class of animal images entered very 
largely into the Babylonian religious scheme, and, 
though not the emWems of gods themselves nor 
the objects of dkect worship, are entitled to be 
referred to in this connexion. The colossal lions 
and winged bulls which flanked the doorways of 
Assyrian palaces and were borrowed for the 
Persian palaces at Persepolis, the enamelled lions 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad and of the Sacred 
Wot at Bullion, and the brick bulls and dragons 
of Lhtar’s Gate were not purely decorative, but 
symbolized protective influences under animal 
forms. Texts of earlier periods also describe the 
lion, the bull, the raging hound, the serpent, the 
dragon, and other mythological monsters as charac- 
teristic of religious decoration. In two instances 
at least, the lions of the Gates of the Sun on whose 
backs their pivots rest, we may undoubtedly trace 
their origin to the noise of the creaking gate ; ® and 
it is probable that sound, rather than sight, was 
the more important factor in determining the out- 
ward form of many mythological creations, whose 
protective qualities were portrayed in images which 
were often strange and ferocious.^ Other Baby- 
lonian images of repulsive form represented eim 
and not beneficent beings, and spells engi-aved upon 
them were intended to ensure the employment of 
their powers in the owner’s favour or, in any 
case, not to his detriment.® Clay images of gods, 
along with those of doves, were also buried near 
the gateways of palaces and temples to ensure 
their protection ; but these, again, were not objects 
of worship, but merely foundation-figures,® For 
the use of images by the Babylonians in sympa- 
thetic magic, see Magic (Babylonian). 

liirERATmus.— In addition to the references given in the foot- 
notes, the general works dealing with Babylonian religion and 
cult may be consulted, such ns M. Jastrow, Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 10022., with Bildennappe 
(1912) ; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, lOOS ; or ll. W. King, Babylonian Religion and 
llythology, London, 1899. For a convenient survey of the 
religious literature (which has a close hearing on the subject), 
see O. Weber, iDte Literalur der BabyUmier and Assyrer, 
Leipzig, 1907. LEONARD W. KiNQ. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Buddhist). — It would 
naturally seem as though, of the great religions 
of the world. Buddhism were the least likely 

1 See W. J. Hincke, A Xew Boundary Stone of A^ebuebad- 
rezzar J., Philadelphia, 1007, p. 872.; King, Bab. Boundary- 
Slones and Memorial Tablets in the Brit. Mus., London, 1012, 
p. x2. 

~ See J. Menant, Recherches sur le glyptigue orientate, Paris, 
1833; L. Delaporte, Cylindres orientaux, do. 1910; and W. 
Hayes Ward, Seal Cylinders of IPesfem Asia, Wiishlngton. 
1910. 

® Of. L. Heuzey, RAssyr, is. iil. (1912) 85 2. 

® Of. King, * The Origin of Animal Sjunbolism in Babylonia, 
AssjTia, and Persia ' {1‘SBA, Dec. 1012, p. 270 2.). 

® For examples of such devil-images, see R. 0. Thompson, 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, London, 1903-04, L pi. ii. 
frontispiece ; 0. Frank,* Kopfe babylonischer Diimonea ’(RAssvr. 
VII. 1.(1909)212,). y s, 

® Of., e.p., R. Koldewey, Die Tempel von Babylon undBorsippa, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 19, 26, 29. 


to have developed a system of idol-worship and 
■veneration for images. The founder consistently 
deprecated the rendering of any special honour 
or reverence to himself, made no claim to divine 
rerogative or rights, and ignored, if he did not 
istinctly repudiate and deny, the presence and 
influence of the snpematural in human affairs. 
What he had done m the way of the attainment 
of perfect knowledge and of achieved delivexaacs 
or salvation, every man might do by the force of 
his own will and perseverance. The office of the 
Buddha was but to show the way. Each man 
must tread the road and win the goal for himself, 
none helping or hindering him in the supreme task. 
In a system of philosophy controlled by such 
principles there would appear to be no room for 
adoration or worship, and no authority to whom 
such worship might be addressed. Ultimately, 
however, and after no great interval of time, the 
tendency to create or conceive supernatural beings 
to whom homage might be rendered and from 
whom assistance might be hoped for re-asserted 
itself. Apparently the conception of the deifica- 
tion of the Buddha himself began to find a place 
in the thought of his immediate disciples even 
during his lifetime, and thus a system in intent 
and purpose non-theistic, neither postulating nor 
requiring the divine, became endowed with as ex- 
tensive and varied a pantheon as the most frankly 
polytheistic religion ever conceived. In the monas- 
teries and temples expression was given in plastic 
form, in image and sculpture, to these deities, the 
recipients of a true worship, which in concrete 
and ■visible presentation embodied and satisfied the 
desire of the worshipper for a substantial object of 
his adoration and regard. 

I. Deification of Gautama himself. — It was upon 
the person of the Buddha that this reverence and 
worship concentrated itself; and throughout the 
entire history of Buddhism the figure of the founder 
remained central for all art and imagery. The 
degree of prominence assigned to Mm, however, 
varied greatly in the different countries in wMch 
Buddhism found a home. In some instances the 
influence of pre-existing faiths, -with their popular 
divinities, proved too strong for the doctrines and 
principles of the imported creed ; and the figure 
of the historic Buddha was in effect superseded 
by forms of gods or goddesses, to whom a more 
sympathetic and helpful rdle was assigned. Theo- 
retically, for the present age, Gautama Buddha 
is supreme ; and in general it is his image that 
occupies the place of honour in the temples, and is 
indefinitely multiplied in the halls of the monas- 
teries, and in all places where an opportunity 
offered itself for a work of merit in erecting an 
image designed to embody in actual concrete form 
the gentle spirit and teaching of the founder of 
the faith. 

The tendency, therefore, to regard Gautama as 
more than human, and to endow him with some 
at least of the attributes of dirdnity, began to de- 
velop itself during his lifetime, and therewith the 
tendency also to represent him in imagery and 
sculpture as an object of adoration. The earliest 
sculptures, however, do not yet venture apparently 
to depict him as a man, but his presence is sym- 
bolically indicated by the sacred w’heel {dharma- 
chakra), the Bo-tree, the footprint (poda), or 
a dugaba, etc. In the older representations also, 
the more important figures of the Hindu pantheon 
retained a place, especially Sakka (Sakra, Indra) 
with his thunderbolt, who was later identified 
with one of the celestial Buddhas, Vajrapani, 
and to the end occupied a considerable place in 
Buddhist legend and tradition. 

It is nob possible to determine at how early a 
period this desire for concrete and visible por 
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traiture of the Buddha liimself did in fact find 
expression in art. Images of him •were certainly 
known before the time of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fil-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Their narratives 
suggest, if they do not assert, that such images 
■were neither rare nor a novelty. A more or less 
conventional and idealized tjfpe also ■\vas adopted, 
alike of choice and from the necessities of the 
case, ■which then imposed itself upon all repre- 
sentations of the Buddha in every country and for 
all future time. The type ■\vas Hellenic, not native 
Indian ; and ■was derived from the Graeco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara and the North-West. Its artistic 
development, ho'wever, ■was checked and limited 
by the historical conditions of Gautama’s life and 
character, and the need to preserve a general 
identity of aspect and feature throughout the 
■wide area to ■which the Buddhist faith had gained 
access. The type, therefore, became stereotyped, 
the conventional and recognized form under which 
the Buddha was depicted. Almost the only variety 
ermitted to the artist was in the pose of the 
ands (mudra), and, to a less extent, the arrange- 
ment of the feet. The HeUenic character also 
was consistently maintained throughout, and is 
noticeable especially in the expression of the 
face and the disposal of the folds of the robe. 
In the earliest and oldest representations this is 
most apparent ; in the later there is a distinct 
approximation to Hindu forms and ideals. The 
figure thus delineated is that of a young Indian in 
the garb of a monk, with gentle and thoughtful 
couutenance. In frescoes and paintings the head 
is often surrounded with a nimbus or halo, the 
symbol of deity and of the claim to adoration, a 
feature which is derived from Greek model and 
precedent. The type adopted was severely simple, 
and afforded comparatively little opportunity for 
the development of artistic taste or the display of 
artistic sldll. These found a limited opportunity 
for expression in the figures of the Buddha's dis- 
ciples, and more widely in the extensive pantheon 
01 divinities, Bodliisattvas and others, of the Maha- 
yana school. 

The character of the type was thus determined, 
and is easily recognizable. From whatever part 
of the Buddhist world the figure may be de- 
rived, the general features are the same, and 
convey the same impression of calm dignity and 
untroubled repose. The painter or sculptor had, 
as it were, the main outline and framework of 
liis subject already laid doivn, and comparatively 
little latitude was admissible in the filling in 
of details. Three attitudes or poses of the 
figure are represented — sitting, standing, and 
lying or recumbent. Within each of these there 
are varieties of type, which are usually asso- 
ciated with events of the Buddha’s life or offices 
which he performed. The ascetic ideal was main- 
tained in all, and in all the dress and outward 
appearance were plain and decorous, coutrasting 
stnkingly, on the one hand, with the richly orna- 
mented figures of the Bodliisattvas and other 
disunities, and on the other ■with the nude statues 
of the Jaina saints. Images, however, in each of 
the three attitudes are by no means equally com- 
mon on the sculptures or in the temples. The 
sitting posture is most frequently represented in 
all Buddhist countries. The recumbent figure, on 1 
the contrary, is hardly met with in the monas- 
teries of the north. 

2. Types of sculptures. — There are three main | 
types or varieties ot the seated Buddlia. i 


cated by a mere lino across the chest. Less commonly the robe 
is drawn over both shoulders. The latter arrangement ot the 
dress is found at all periods and in all the three altitudes, but 
is perhaps more characteristic of the early Grmco- Buddhist art 
The head is shaven, but is never entirely bare, a few tufts of 
hair being left to represent the stumps of the lochs which re. 
mained when Gautama cut off his own hair with his sword on 
the occasion of his flight from home.l On the top of the skull 
also is the swelling or protuberance known as Ufpifa, a mark 
of the sacred character of the wearer, but perhaps originally 
representing merely the coil of hair on the head.' A tuft or 
circlet of hair (firnd) also appears in the centre of the forehead, 
for which a pearl is frequently substituted both in early and in 
late examples. The ears and arms are long, the former de- 
pendent ns far as the shoulders. In Indian sculpture long arms 
are conventionallj- recognized as a sign of high birth. The 
figure is seated upon a lotus flower or throne Ipadmdsam), or 
upon the coils of the cobra which then raises its crest above the 
Buddha's head to protect him from the heat of the sun. In the 
Indian sculpture the face is always clean-shaven, but In Images 
from Ohina and Japan, or from Korea, a light moustache or 
beard Is sometimes found. Others also of the lakfapas, the 
marks of physical beauty or perfection, may be represented, the 
most common perhaps being the chakra, the wheel of the law, 
figured on the upturned soles of the feet^ Moreover, in the 
southern school the entire treatment is more stiff and formal, 
and seems to lack the freedom and spontaneity of the earlier 
northern types. 

The three fundamental types are distinOTished 
by the position of the hands {mudra), vHiich is 
always symbolical, designed to express the thought 
or office of the Buddha in some great crisis or event 
of hie life. There are numerous less important 
varieties, devised by the artists to correspond to 
the biographical details contained in the tradition. 

(1) The ‘ witness ’ attitude. The left hand lies flat upon the 

lap, while the right is stretched downwards, the palm towards 
the body, and couches the ground. The scene commemorated 
is the conflict with Mara before the attainment of Buddhahood, 
when Gautama called upon the earth to testify to the events 
of his previous existences, and it responded with a roar like 
thunder.* , 

(2) The 'meditative' attitude, representing the Buddha in 

rofound thought upon the mysteries ot e,xlstence. The crossed 

ands lie flat in the lap with the palms upturned, the right 

resting upon the left. , . ^ 

(3) The ' teaching ’ attitude. The right atm is half raised to 
hring the hand on a level with the breast, with the palm out- 
wards, while the left band hangs down by the side or grasps 
and supports the robe. As the name Indicates, Gautama is en- 
raged in preaching or teaching bis disciples, ns in the Isipalana 
Park at Benares. 

In the standing figures the hands are represented ns in the 
teaching mudrd. The robe is more frequently drawn over both 
shoulders, and foils to the ground, covering the entire body. 
The feet ore held close together. A rare variety of the upright 
pose represents the Buddha moving forward, the right foot 
raised and slightly advanced beyond the other. 

The ‘lying’ or ‘recumbent’ attitude represents the Buddha 
at the moment of death, when he passed into parinirvapa. Tlie 
figure lies ot fall length on the right side, the right hand sup- 
porting the head, the left arm and hand extended and resting 
upon the body. The face, turned towards the spectator, re- 
tains its thoughtful and placid aspect. The attitude and 
features convey no impression of old age, although, according 
to the tradition, Gautama had reached the ago of fourscore 
years at death. 

Tbe earliest figures of tbe Buddlia tbat bave been 
preserved are from tbe North-West of India and 
the border-land of Afghanistan, the ancient Gan- 
dhara, They all exhibit the same Grecian type of 
features and pose, a type which changes slowly, 
approximating more and more to a Hindu ideal in 
the later centuries and more particularly in the 
southern school. Many of the later statues and 
images are rough and rude in comparison with the 
delicacy and refinement of tbe early Indian ex- 
amples. The diflerence, however, consists enUrely 
in tbe execution. No innovation was made upon 
tbe normal and established Buddha type, and no 
departure therefrom was admissible. The general 
lines of the worlnnansbip of tbe figure were deter- 
mined by precedent, and it was only within narrow 
limits tbat the genius or capacity of the artist 
fonnd opportunity to express itself. It is unhKciy 
that any tradition of the real appearance of 


In ail of them the Buddha was represented sitting cross- 
legged, the right foot resting on the left, the soles usually up- 
turned and bearing one or more of the auspicious marks which 
Indicated his character as a * perfected ' being. The body Is 
clad in the conventional robe of the monk, which leaves tbe 
right shoulder bare, and in some examples is very lightly indi- 


I Jat. tot. 

- Haokmann, Suddhtsm as a Refigton, p. 105. 

» There are 112 faifatia»,of whlch32nrc pnmary and EOstr^r 
or secondary. They are enumerated, e.p., in Grunwedci, 
dhut Art in India, p. 101 f, 

< jat. 1, fi. 
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Gautama Buddha himself should have been pre- 
served. The presentation of face and figure is 
entirely ideal, and is that of a young Indian prince 
of noble birth, embodying the conception of a 
gentle, thoughtful, deeply mystical and religions 
character, vrliich tradition associates with the 
name of Gautama, 

5 . Ancient images. — The Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims in their Avritings make reference to existing 
images, Avhich ivere believed to be authentic and, 
in some instances, contemporary portraits of Gau- 
tama himself. The earliest of which mention is 
made by Fa-Hian Avas a sandal-Avood image Avhich 
Prasenajit, king of Kosala, had caused to be carved 
and placed in tlie Jetavana vihdra in SrSvaati in 
the seat usually occupied by the Buddha, but noAv 
vacant during his absence in the TrayastriifiSa 
heaven. On his return Gautama is said to have 
recognized the image as a faithful copy of himself. 
Not long after, the monastery Avas accidentally set 
on lire and consumed. The image, hoAvever, Avas 
preserved unscathed, and later Avas restored to its 
place.* A second and even more famous sandal- 
Avood image about 20 ft. high is described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, erected by Udayana, king of Kausambi, a 
replica of Avhich the Chinese monk carried Avith him 
on his return home from India, The royal city 
was in ruins at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, 
but the statue stood Avithin an ancient vihdra, a 
stone canopy above its head, having resisted, as it 
Avas said, every attempt to remove it. This image 
also had been carved in the Buddha’s lifetime, the 
Avork of an artist Avho had been transported to the 
TrayastriiliSa heaven that he might there observe 
the appearance of the Buddha and take note of the 
sacred marks on his body. A miraculous and 
bright light shone forth from it intermittently.® 
Mention IS made of other images, and, in addition 
to sacred relics and books, Hiuen Tsiang took Avith 
him on his return a considerable number of statues 
of the Buddha in silver and gold as Avell as in 
sandal-Avood. 

4 . Hinayana school. — With the exception of the 
figures of the Buddha thus stereotyped in normal 
and regular form there is no uniformity in the 
number, character, or disposition of the images 
Avorshipped in the different Buddhist countries. 
No general or comprehensive description Avhich 
Avould be of universal application is practicable. 
It Avill be most convenient, therefore, to give a 
brief account of each of these separately, in regard 
to the nature and variety of the images recognized, 
folloAving as far as possible the geographical order. 
The pantheon of the Hinayana is usually simpler, 
of a more severe and restricted character, than that 
of the Mahayana. 

[1), Ceylon. — In Ceylon, and in the southern school 
generally, no representation is found of the earlier 
Buddhas, or of the Bodhisattvas Avhose images 
fill so large a place in northern Buddhist lands ; 
except of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future. 
The images are exceedingly numerous, but the 
effect of the constant repetition of the same features 
and pose is to a certain extent monotonous. They 
are of all sizes, huge figures being sometimes seen 
carved in the living rock. The materials used are 
various, but for the most part the ordinary images 
in the temples are made of clay, OAmrlaid AAuth 
chunam highly polished, and are usually gilded 
and ornamented Avith real or imitation precious 
stones. The mouth and eyes are frequently painted, 
to render them more distinct. Stone figures are 
also numerous, and more rarely cast images of 
metal are found, copper or bronze, and also statues 

1 Fd-Hien’t Tratels in India and Ceylon, tr. 3. Leggo, 
Oxford, 18S0, ch. xx. ; cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Iiondon, 1000, ii. <. 

Beal, op. cit. 1, 233 f. 


of ivory and Avood. Formerlj’ in all Buddhist 
countries and for many centuries the manufacture 
of the images Avas almost entirely in the hands of 
the monks, aa-Iio Avere able to bless and consecrate 
their handiivork. It is now for the most part a 
specialized occupation or trade, and the Avork is 
done by skilled artisans. Some of the more ancient 
and famous idols Avere traditionally said to have 
been self-produced. The temples also contain 
frequently a specimen of the sacred footprint 
lirlpada), to Avmch adoration is paid. Of these 
footprints the most renoAvned is the holloAV upon 
Adam’s Peak, held sacred by Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and Christians alike, as Avell as by Bud- 
dliists, and explained in accordance AA'ith the creed 
of each as the footprint of Gautama or Siva, of 
Adam, Muhammad, or St. Thomas. 

By the side of the principal image in the vihdras 
are frequently represented one or more of the 
Buddha^s chief disciples, especially Moggallana and 
Sariputta, or, Awth the recumbent Buddha in the 
nirvdna scene, Ananda. They stand on either side 
or at his feet in attitudes of Avorship. Figures also 
of the ancient Hindu deities, especially Brahma 
and Vi§nu, are found, usually in buildings {deitidla) 
attached to the vihdra itself, and representations 
of demons, etc., to Avhich homage is paid by Bud- 
dhists equally with Hindus. The members of the 
stricter sect of the Eamanya, however, refuse to 
associate themselves Avith this worship of strange 
gods, Avhich they denounce ns heretical. In an 
ancient temple, e.g., at Kelani near Colombo, said to 
be on the site of an older shrine built at the close of 


the 4th cent. B.C., there is a recumbent figure of 
the Buddha, 36 ft. long, by the side of Avhioh stand 
huge images of the guardian deity of the temple, 
and of the Hindu gods Visnu, Siva, and Gane^a. 
In the temple of the sacred’ 'Tooth also, at Kandy, 
either side of the central shrine is occupied by 
images. In the country vihdras, Avhere the Avor- 
shippers are feAv in number and poor, the images 
often suffer from neglect, and little heed is paid to 
them even by the priests or monks themselves. 
Not far from the same temple at Kandy there is 
an ancient shrine of Visnu Avith a silver-gilt image 
about 6 in. high, Avearing a rosary. Shrines also 
are found in Ceylon dedicated to Skanda, the 
brother of Geneva. The only prominent Hindu 
dmnity, indeed, Avhom the Buddhists appear never 
to have adopted is Krsna. 

The sites of ruined cities which have been ex- 
cavated in Ceylon have supplied many ancient and 
remarkable figures. It is evident that in former 
times the concrete representations of the Buddha 
for purposes of Avorship Avere no less numerous than 
at the present day. 

Ono o{ the oldest is a dark gmnite statue of the seated 
Buddha, 8 ft. high, carved from a single block of stone, believed 
to be more than 1000 years old, now deserted and lonely in the 
Jungle not far from Anuriidliapura. In the rock temple at 
Polannaruwa also are three colossal images, that of the Buddha 
Ijing at full length, 46 ft. long, the head resting on the right 
hand on a bolster, and the details of the robe carefully and 
skilfully rendered ; the erect image by the Buddha’s side on a 
pedestal ornamented with lotus leaves, 23 ft. high, probably 
represents Ananda, the favourite disciple. Within the temple 
is a large seated Buddha, carved in high relief out of the rock ; 
and at the further end behind the altar a similar figure, 16 ft. 
high, on a pedestal with lion ornamentation, in front of a carved 
and decorated screen. At Anuradhapura itself all the great 
temples and monasteries were possessed of countless images ; 
and numbers of monolithio statues still exist there, prostrate 
on the ground, or standing amidst the ruins. On the circular 
platform of the Euanweli diigaba, for example, together with 
royal statues are three of the standing Buddha more than life- 
size. The larger statue by their side, 10 ft. high, represents 
king Duffhagamapl, of whom the Ceylonese chronicles report 
that he caused n golden imago of the Buddha to be made, and 
set up near the sacred Bo-treo of Anuriidhapara. 


(2) Burma. — ^In the monasteries of Burma the 
principal hall or room set apart for the reception 
of the images contains usually a large central 
figure of the Buddha against the further end. 
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while others stand on either side or are ranged 
round the walls. Smaller figures are placed on 
brackets or shelves. The material employed is 
brick, wood, or alabaster, or, for more costly 
images, brass, silver, or gold. The process of 
casting an image is accompanied by religions cere- 
monies, and the occasion is made a public holiday. 
Formerly, and perhaps in some places at the pre- 
sent day also, ofierings of silver, gold, and jewellery 
were thrown into the melting-pot by pious donors — 
to whom much merit accrued, as their gifts were 
thus incorporated in the body of the image. Similar 
offerings are said to have been made at the casting 
of bells for the temples. 

The same three positions of the figure are found 
as in Ceylon, but the seated Buddha is more usu- 
ally in the ‘ "witness ’ attitude. Kneeling in front 
of the figure of the Buddha, the two disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggallana, are freq^uently repre- 
sented, worshipping or listening to his words. 
Gautama’s three predecessors also, the earlier 
Buddhas of the present age, Kakusandlia, Kona- 
gamana, and Kassapa, sometimes find a place, and 
Dipankara, the first of the 24 great Buddhas, his 
forerunners. In the larger temples and vihuras 
other buildings beside the central hall are filled 
TOth images. Great and important temples like 
the Shwe Dagon at Rangoon contain numerous 
shrines with many hundreds of images of different 
sizes. These are, for the most part, the gifts of 
Buddhist laymen, presented as an act of merit. It 
is prescribed also that the offering of the images 
must be made in a definite order, first the stand- 
ing figure, then the seated, and, finally, in the 
recumbent attitude. In the courtyard of the 
temple -will often be found, as in Ceylon, a de- 
lineation of the sacred footprint. The steps that 
lead up to the temple or shrine are ornamented 
mth fantastic figures, in plaster or stone, of lions, 
dragons, and other monsters. 

Offerings of incense, flowers, and plain or coloured 
candles are made before the images, Avith prostra- 
tions and prayers. The more enlightened Burmese 
declare that worship is not thereby intended, but 
that the image serves as a reminder of Gautama 
himself, and excites in their minds similar feel- 
ings of reverence and devotion. It is only in the 
temples of Lower Burma that considerable numbers 
of images are seen. In Upper Burma few except 
the more important images are to be found. Of 
these the standing figures in the attitude of preach- 
ing are often of Meat size, some of the Paran images 
reaching a hei^t of over 40 feet. A Buddha in 
marble at the foot of the hiU at hlandalay is 25 ft. 
high ; and around the dimly-lit building in which 
it stands are smaller shrines, the gilt images in 
which direct their gaze towards the central figure. 
In Burma, as elsewhere, the recumbent attitude 
is the least common ; but very large figures exist, 
usually constructed of brick, as at Pegu and Ava. 
These are often surrounded by the figures of the 
disciples, or of mythological rmers of the heavens 
or other deities. 

It is comparatively seldom that the images are 
found in the open air. There exists, however, a 
large seated statue at the ancient capital, Amara- 

E ura, which is judged to be 90 ft. high ; smaller 
gures are grouped around. At a few riverside 
places on the Irawadi, rock-cut statues may be 
seen, facing Ava, and a few miles below Prome, 
some of which are of great size. Opposite Pegu 
and elsewhere, with the aid of bricks, the rocks 
themselves have been moulded and shaped into the 
form of enormous Buddhas. These, for the most 
part, ore now crumbling to ruins, and are overgroivn 
with jungle. 

(3) Siam . — The images and worship of Siam are 
entirely similar to those of Ceylon and Burma, 


and further description of them is therefore un- 
necessary. 

S- Mahayana school.— In the pantheon and 
imagery of the Mahayana school new develop- 
ments of the most rich and ornate character have 
been introduced. In some forms of the faith and 
doctrine, Gautama Buddha himself has ceased to 
occupy the central and most important position : 
and the sculpture and temple furniture reflect the 
views of the worshipper, who addresses his prayers 
to one or another favourite divinity, and m prac- 
tice ignores the personality and claims of the 
founder of the faith. In the result, the Buddhism 
of some of the northern countries has become en- 
dowed with perhaps the largest pantheon in the 
world. The image^ and cult, however, vary in 
the different lands, in each of which the introduced 
worship of the Buddha has blended with the native 
religion, and more or less completely taken over 
the native gods to form a composite whole, the 
characteristic features of which are clearly seen in 
the figures and images with which the temples are 
provided. The restrained and ascetic type of the 
image of the Buddha himself is preserved un- 
changed. The artistic sense of the worshipper, 
however, finds its opportunity in the variety and 
lavish adornment of the figures of the deities that 
surround him, whose popularity and influence ex- 
ceed that of Gautama himself to a very marked 
extent. The source and home of all these develop- 
ments and varied types, as of the legends and tra- 
ditions on which they were based, was Northern 
India, and especially the districts of the North- 
West and the border-land of Afghanistan, where 
the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandfiara was respon- 
sible for more or less rigidly determining the con- 
ventional forms under which the principal gods 
should be delineated. These chief t^es or classes 
of images, therefore, which are more or less com- 
mon to all the northern Buddhist countries, it m 
possible summarily to describe. In greater detail 
accoimt may then be given of the features in which 
the imagery and worship of the different countries 
vary from that which may be supposed to bo the 
original form, the modifications \vhich have been 
introduced, or the actual additions that have been 
made to the accepted figures of the pantheon. _ 

Reference has already been made to the adoption 
by Buddhism of the principal Hindu gods, llieso 
retain their distinctive attributes^ and appearance 
in the carved representations and idols. Iho most 
ancient images found in India are Buddhist._ In 
the older Buddhist sculpture, however, at Saiiohi, 
and on the Bharhut stiipa of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
the Buddha himself is not depicted, although the 
figures of other gods appear. Only in the early 
centuries of our era do images of the Buddha be- 
come common. Their existence at a previous date 
cannot, however, be disproved ; and it would appear 
most probable that as the attractive centre oi 
worship the Buddha early dispossessed the ancient 
Hindu deities. Later carvings at Ellora and else- 
where exhibit numerons figures of the Buddha, 
among which are some of great size. Occasionally 
a triad is found, in which Brahma and Indra are 
represented on either side of the Buddha, on ii 
guarding him, or in an attitude of reverence. The 
lesser deities or semi-deities also of Hinduism, os 
the Nagos, etc., sometimes find a place. 

The sacred triad of the Buddha, the Law or Re- 
ligion, and the Order (Buddha, Dharma, Sangna) 
found early and frequent representation, and, al- 
though Gautama usually occupied the central 
place, the relative order seems not to have oecn 
invariable. It has been suggested indeed, perhaps 
without adequate justification, that in this tnau 
Buddhist thought first gave concrete expression to 
its feeling of reverence to the person of its founder, 
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and the personified doctrine and order in "whicli lie 
embodied, and perpetuated his teaching. Ancient 
examples have been found at Bodh Gaya and 
elsen’here. 

The Saugha is usually depicted as a male figure -with the right 
hand resting on the knee, and hoiding a lotus flower in the left. 
The images of the Dharma have four arms and hands, two of 
which are raised and touch one another in front of the breast ; 
the others grasp respectively a book or lotus and a rosary of 
beads (jndfd). In hepal and Sikhim the Dharma is always 
represented as female, the personification of prajila pdramitd, 
'supreme wisdom." The worship of Dharma still maintains 
itself in India (in Orissa and Western Bengal), a solitary sur- 
vival and witness to a faith once so wide-spread and influential 
throughout the peninsula. In some of these distriots Images of 
the Dharma are common, before which animal and other saori- 
floes are offered by the lower classes of the people, and in parts 
of Bengal a Dharma temple stands in nearly every village. A 
figure of Dharma, recently discovered at Badsai in Orissa, ex- 
hibits an arrangement of the arms and hands which seems 
designed to be a compromise between that described above 
and one or more of the mudrSe of the Buddha. Two of itho 
hands are laid on the knees, the right pointing downwards; 
the others, uplilted to the level of the head, hear a rosaty and 
an open lotus. At a village in the Bankura District an actual 
image of the Buddha is, or was, worshipped as Dharma. 

Ill tbe elaborate and extensive pantheon of the 
Mahayana the favourite figures are those of the 
Bodhisattvas (ff.v.) and the Dhyanibuddhas, none 
of which find a place in the south. The general 
type is that of a young Indian |jrmce, with turban 
or crown on the head ; and tlie richness of the dress 
and ornamentation forms a striking contrast to the 
severe plainness of the monk’s robe in the statues 
of the Buddha. The principal Bodhisattvas appear 
in the ancient Indian sculptures ; and in the Bud- 
dhist caves at Ellora Avalokitesvara and Vajra- 
pani are represented in attendance cn Gautama. 
These two with Mauju^ri form a land of second 
Buddhist triad, the members of which are suffi- 
ciently distinct to he identified for the most part, 
vdthout much difficulty, in the sculptures. For 
others a general character or type is made to serve, 
and it is often impossible to determine which par- 
ticular Bodhisattva is intended. It is worthy of 
note also that, in scenes before the attainment of 
bodhi, the figure of Gautama where it appears is 
always depicted after the Bodhisattva model, nob 
according to that of the Buddha. 

The most usual emblem in the hands of the 
Bodhisattva images is the fnll-hlown lotus, or 
sometimes a hunch of blossoms. The presence of 
the flower is due not only to the fact that it is the 
emblem of purity, but also to its constant as- 
sociation ■wdtn ofl'erings and worship. Figures of 
Padmapani or AvalokiteSvara are tbe most common, 
and are frequently mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims, who state that the images were found on 
the summits of the high hills. 

The portraiture of this Bodhisattva seems to have been bor- 
rowed from that of the ancient Indian deities, especially Vispu. 
He appears usually with several faces, with tvi'o or four paim of 
arms, and bears on the front of his crown a small figure of a 
Buddha. Two of the hands are rmsed in the attitude of adora- 
tion ; the others carry emblems, os the lotus or the chakra. 
Figures of Avalokiteivara, therefore, resemble those of Vi^nu, 
but may readily be distinguished by the position of the bands, 
which in tho case of tho Hindu god are never in the attitude of 
worship. A special form or representation of Avalokite^vara is 
Icnown as the eleven-headed ; this is especially common in Tibet 
and Nepal, but is met with already in early Buddhist c.avo 
temples. The beads are arranged in pyramidal form, in three 
tiers of three each, with two single heads one ohove the other 
at the top. Tho uppermost head represents Amitahha, the 
spiritual father of the Bodhisattva. The rows or tiers of heads 
sometimes exhibit each its appropriate colouring in the order 
upwards of white, yellow, red, blue, red. Other figures have a 
larger number of arms, and the god la then described os 
‘ thousand-handed.' 

Vajraiiapi carries a ehaiCya or ddgaba on his forehead, and a 
vajra in his hand. Jlafijuiri is represented as a seated figure, 
holding a sword and a book, the latter either grasped dircefly by 
thehand or supported on a flower which the hand holds. The 
two other principal Bodhisattvas have each their appropriate 
emblem or emblems by which thej" maj; ho recognized, ilaha- 
sthanaprapta has the vajra andchattya, UkeV aj rapapl; VHvap^ 
carries a sword resting on a flower. 

Of the Dhyinibuddhas only AmitJibha, Judging from the fre- 
quency of tho representations, est-ablishcd a claim to popular 
approval and worship. He is depicted seated in the ‘ medita- 


tive ’ pose, the hands laid one upon another, in the dhySna- 
mudra. According to a well-known form of the legend, he was 
born from a lotus flower, and is sometimes so represented in 
the sculpture. 

KaSyapa, the Buddha who immediately preceded Gautama, 
may he recognized by his close-fitting robe, which hides the 
right hand in its folds at the level of the breast, while tho left, 
resting on the knee, supports the garment. 

Of the series of Buddhas besides Gautama him- 
self, only Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, finds 
a place in all the schools, and is worshipped hy all 
Buddhists. His image was apparently common in 
North India at the time of the visits of the Chinese 
pilgrims. Both Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsiang report 
having seen a wooden image of Maitreya, 80 cubits 
in height, from which a bright light proceeded. A 
second figure of sandal-wood was possessed of the 
same light-giving virtue ; a third at Bodh Gaya 
was made entirely of silver. Since he has not yet 
become a Buddha, Maitreya is not usually repre- 
sented in the conv'entional Buddha pose, but appears 
in the dress and equipments of a young Indian 
prince. Both standing and seated figures are 
found, the former being more common ; in the 
latter case, the feet are not crossed, hut the legs 
hang down, as though seated in Western fashion 
on a chair. In standing figures the robe is often 
drawn up, to leave tbe left leg bare. His emblems 
are the water-flask and rosarj', both of which are 
sometimes depicted resting upon lotus blossoms, 
which the bauds hold. The latter usually assume 
the attitude known as the dharmachakramudrS, 
in which the hands are raised to the breast with 
the fingers touching. The hair is abundant, and 
often curls. His image is also found in the con- 
ventional Buddha form ; but it retains in all cases 
the characteristic position of the hands. 

(1) Tibet . — A marked feature of the imagery and 
worship of the Lamaistio type of Buddhism is the 
prominent place assigned to deities of Hindu origin, 
and to gods and demons derived from the native 
mythology. ‘ The pantheon is perhaps the largest 
in the world. It is peopled hy a bizarre crowd of 
aboriginal gods and hydra-headed demons, who 
are almost jostled off the stage hy their still more 
numerous Buddhist rivals and counterfeits.’ ^ The 
number of images and statues is correspondingly 
great ; and these are not confined, as for the most 
part in other Buddhist lauds, to the temples, but 
are found everywhere in tho open air and in private 
houses ; and in the form of charms, talismans, etc., 
they are carried on the person. Local and tutelary 
divinities are also very numerous ; and a place is 
given to deified saints, to present and past incarna- 
tions of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, and to mytho- 
logical conceptions of every kind, the ofispring of 
an unrestrained fancy and speculation. 

The largest images are usually those of Maitreya, 
the Buddha of tbe future. The material employed 
is clay moulded into shape and painted or ^ded. 
Wooden images are not common, and, except in 
the rook-cut figures and bas-reliefs, stone is rare. 
Others are of metal, ordinai-ily copper or, less 
frequently, bronze. The more costly are gilded, 
and often Inlaid "with real or imitation precious 
stones. In the temples and balls of the monas- 
teries {Ika klang, * hall of the gods ’), tbe arrange- 
ment of the images is the same as is usually found 
in other Buddhist countries, but no uniform rule is 
observed. The image of Gautama is placed in the 
centre behind the OTeat altar, and on either side 
are the figures of Maitreya and AvalokiteSvara. 
The latter is usually present, as would naturally 
be expected, seeing he is incarnate in the Dalai 
Lama ; hut Amitahha not seldom takes the place 
of Gautama, and instead of Maitreya there stands 
tho founder of the sect to which the monastery 
belongs. The triad of the ‘three holy ones’ — 
Bnddha, Dharma, Sangha — ^is said to he rare 

1 Ia. A« W&ddell, Buddhiem of Tibctf London, 1895, p. £25. 
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Waddell apparently does not cite a single in- 
stance ; in comparison wth other countries, there- 
fore, it is little if at all knonm or held in regard. 

The normal attitude and pose of the Buddha 
images are determined, as elsewhere, by convention 
and precedent. The seated ‘-witness'* attitude is 
the most common, few figures are represented 
standing, and the recumbent position is seldom 
found. The Buddha is usually seated upon a lotus, 
and wears the usnlsa ; behind and overshadowing 
him is the sacred plpal tree, beneath the shade of 
wliich Gautama attained supreme wisdom. Accom- 
panying the largCT figures the two disciples fre- 
quently appear, SSriputra on the right of the 
Buddha, and MaudgalySyana on his left. 

The same general type was employed to represent 
the earlier Buddhas, the predecessors of Gautama. 
The more distant and mythical of these were not 
as a rule depicted, except Dipahkara, whose image 
is often found, ivith small holes or sockets in -which 
lighted lamps are placed at the festivals. Of the 
more recent Buddhas a frequent arrangement is in 
groups of seven or five. The former consists of 
Gautama together with his six immediate prede- 
cessors ; the latter, of the three latest Buadhas, 
IGakuchchhanda, Kanakamuni, and KS^yapa, Avith 
Gautama himself and Maitreya. The five corre- 
sponding celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, are depicted 
in general in the same attitude, but they never 
carry a begging-bowl such as is often seen in the 
figure of the earthly Buddha. Each, moreover, 
has his appropriate mudra, or pose of the hands, 
and a ditlerent colour. Amitablia is the only one 
of the five who receives a popular worship, as is 
attested by the freq^uency with which his image 
meets the eye. He is seated in the ‘meditative’ 
attitude, without begging-bowl, and is coloured red. 
Healing or medical Buddhas so-called are also pre- 
sent and are held in high honour, being resorted to 
in times of sickness ; tlieir pictures or images are 
believed to be possessed of magical healing virtue. 
Images of these Buddhas, however, are not common 
in Tibetan temples. A superior or primeval Buddha 
is also worshipped. He is represented seated in the 
‘ meditative ’ attitude, as Amitablia, but with the 
body of a blue colour, and often unrobed. 

The most distinctive feature, however, of the 
Mahayana, or Northern, school of Buddhism in art 
and sculpture, as in doctrine and cosmology, was 
associated -with the Bodhisattvas. In Tibet their 
images are to be found everyivliere, and their cult 
far surpasses in popularity that of the Buddha 
himself. The figure of Avalokitesvara, the Bodhi- 
sattva who becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
is most frequently encountered ; but the others — 
Manju^ri, Vajrapani, and especially JIaitreya — 
are to be seen in very considerable numbers. The 
original type is that of the youthful Indian prince 
as on the Gandhara sculptures, in rich embroidered 
robes, crowned and wearing earrings, and carrying 
in the hands distinctive emblems. The typiciU 
form, however, has been modified and transformed 
almost beyond recognition under the influence on 
the one hand of the ancient Indian deities, and on 
the other of the native gods, tutelaiy divinities, 
demons, and others, of the early religion of Tibet. 
The result is that the pictures and images are pre- 
sented under various ‘aspects,’ which are distin- 
guished not only by appearance and mien, but 
usually also by colouring. 

The mild or Indian type is coloured white or yellovr, and a 
halo furrounds the head, and not infrequently the entire body. 
A red or black shade Is characteristic of the fiercer forms, 
dcsipied to excite terror and remorse. These last forms belong 
more especially to the Tantrik t3*po of Buddhism, which has 
close affinities with the Siktismof tno Hindu faith. The figures 
arc both male and female, the latter difieringonly in the absence 
ot the beard and by the prominent breasts. The head is large, 
with a third eye in the centre of the forehead, and the whole 
expression is uncouth and teiTif}-ing. They stand or are seated 


upon a ‘vehicle,' in the form ot some animal. In other Instances 
they are represented trampling upon the bodies ot their victims 
brandishing weapons, and wearing necklaces ot skulls. 

ManjuSri, as the personification of wisdom, carries a book and 
sword. With the latter he dispels the clouds ot ignorance 
Almost alone of the Bodhisattvas he has no female counternarL 
He is usually represented seated in the ‘ mild * aspect, 

-Vajrapaiji bears a najra or bolt in his right hand, and a bell 
or other emblem in the left. His aspect is fierce, and his imago 
is correspondingly coloured dark blue or black. 

Maitreya's figure usually appears seated in the 'teaching' 
attitude -ivith the legs hanging down. Colossal figures ot this 
Bodbisattva are to be seen, carved in the rook. 

Avalokitesvara is said to have twenty-two forms. 
In all he is represented with features or members 
beyond those appropriate to ordinary men. The 
eleven-headed figure is the most usual, but a type 
almost as commonly depicted is four-handed, with 
the ornaments and dress of a prince. Two of the 
hands carry respectively a lotus and a rosary ; the 
others are joined in the attitude of worship. As 
Viy'rapani has borrowed the manner and weapons 
of Indra, so the figure of Avalokitesvara is modelled 
on that of Brahma, 

In Tibetan Buddhism not only AvalokiteSvara 
but the other Bodhisattvas also frequently hear on 
the head asmall figure of one or other of the Dlij’ani- 
buddlias, who is the ^iritual father of the Bodlii- 
sattva represented. Exceptionally, however, Mai- 
treya is found with the figure of his predecessor 
Gautama. Instead of the actual figure the symbol 
or emblem alone of the Jina sometimes appears, 
placed on the head or seated among the locks of 
the Bodhisattva’s hair. 

Moreover, each of the female powers who are 
worshipped has its characteristic figure or delinea- 
tion, and appears under a ‘mild’ or ‘fierce’ type. 
The most common and popular is Tfirfl, wife or 
consort of Avalokitesvara, who corresponds to the 
Chinese Kwanyin. Her forms are ‘ green’ and 
‘white’ respectively ; and the two foreign ivives of 
! king Sron Tsan Gampo, who introduced Buddhism 
into 'Tibet in the 7th cent., are believed to have 
been incarnations of TSra, the Chinese princess of 
the white form, the Nepalese of the green. The 
latter is depicted as an Indian lady seated, -ndth a 
lotus in her hand and the left leg pendent; the 
face is green. The ‘ white ’ form of Tara, with a 
white face, is seven-eyed, the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet being each provided with 
an eye, while another is placed in the centre of the 
forehead ; her worship is said to be confined mainly 
to the Mongol peoples. Like the Mahamatns of 
India, the number of Taras was multiplied almost 
indefinitely. _ , 

Marichl, the queen of heaven, is_ represented 
-with three faces and eight hands, carrying weapons. 
She is seated on a lotus throne, drawn by swine, 
and one of her faces is that of a sow. The abbess 
of the Samding monastery near Lhasa, who hears 
a high cliaracter for sanctity, is an incarnation of 
a sow-goddess who is perhaps to be identified witli 
Marichi. At Lhasa there are shrines of Kali, 
where the figure of the goddess is black, orna- 
mented MTth skulls, masks, etc., and others of a 
mild type of handsome aspect, wearing robes ot 
silk and adorned with pearls and precious stones. 

The four Guardians of the four quarters appear 
frequently in the temples. Yama also, the god ol 
the under world, has numerous shrines. His con- 
sort, Lliamo, is the tutelary di-vinity of Lhasa. 
The images of local and tutelary deities are to be 
found everywhere ; and the demoniacal 
evil are not less numerously represented. Deified 
saints and the founders and patrons of lo<ml monas- 
teries obtain considerable worship, and are ire- 
qnently represented ivith unnatural features or 
members in excess of the normal, to empliMixe 
their superhuman character. Of these the Dalai 
Lama is the most popular. Padma Sambhava also, 
the founder of LSmaism, takes a high place. 
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Of the disciples of Gautama Buddha, besides 
Sariputra and hlaudgalyayana, a group of sixteen 
is commonly found. These are the early arhats, or 
saints ; and the same group reappears in the other 
countries of Mahayana Buddliism, enlarged to 
eighteen in China, and there known as the Lohan. 

Few of the images are of skilful or attractive 
workmanship. In the more important monasteries 
at Lhasa and elsewhere may be seen statues of 
Buddha or of other deities, of much value, either 
from the material employed or the costly precious 
stones and ornaments with which they are adorned. 
In the private chapel of the Dalai Lama at the 
Potala palace in Lhasa there stands an image of 
A valokiteSvara of solid gold. The great temple in 
the same city contains, among many other images, 
a celebrated gilt figure of Gautama, said to have 
been brought from Peldng by the Chinese wife of 
Sron Tsan Gampo. Another representation is that 
of Gautama as a young prince, croivned and robed, 
at the time when he left his home. The work- 
manship of the latter figure is said to be poor and 
inartistic, but the crown and shrine are thickly set 
with precious stones. In a third temple in the 
same city, the ‘Temple of Medicine,' is a renowned 
figure of the ‘ healing ’ Buddha, •with a bowl of blue 
lapis-lazuli stone, surrounded by other statues, 
which are supposed to represent physicians whose 
skill and fame have won for them deification after 
death, Cf. IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan). 

(2) China . — The Buddhist images of China are 
similar in character, but not so numerous as those 
of Tibet, and they are almost entirely confined to 
the monasteries and temples.^ In addition to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, tutelary deities and 
demoniacal powers, together with patriarchs and 
saints of olden time who have been raised to the 

f iosition of gods and receive homage, occupy a 
urge place. In the monasteries there are usually 
two halls set apart for the service of the gods. A 
central and more important hall contains the 
effigies of the Buddhas, with their disciples, and 
of the Bodhisattvas, placed at the further end of 
the hall and ranged round the sides. Large mon- 
asteries have, in addition, more than one entrance 
hall, where the figures of the guardian spirits stand, 
and of the protecting genii of the place, the images 
of founders or patrons, and of the native popular 
gods adopted by Buddhism into its pantheon. 

Of the Buddhas, Gautama is the chief. 

His image is most fretjuently lound in the ' meditative ’ pos- 
ture, seated on a lotus, with urpn, and pendent ears. The robe 
is usually drawn over both shoulders so that the arms also are 
covered, the neck and chest being exposed. Frequently a halo 
surrounds the head, or an ornamental screen behind the image 
represents the lent of the sacred Bo-tree, and serves the purpose 
of a bright and gilded background. Xivo standing postures are 
not uncommon : the one ns a child, with the arms extended 
and pointing upwards and downwards, in reference probably to 
the shout of victoiy and conquest uttered immediately after 
birth ; the other os an ascetic, with begging bowl, rough and 
unkempt, in ragged monastic dreSs, Kecumbent figures are 
rare. They are represented fully clothed, lying in the usual 
attitude upon the right side, sometimes even upon an ordinary 
Chinese bed. 

Of the celestial Buddhas, Amitabba (in Chinese, 
0-mi-to-fo) is the most reverenced and popular. 
The normal Buddha type of figure is adopted for 
all, but each has iiis characteristic mudrCi. Ami- 
tabha is usually depicted in a standing position, 
witl) long arms hanging at his sides. Among the 
Buddlias of the past, Dipankara alone is generally 
recognized. His image is often found with the 
niches and lamps. The number of these last 
varies ; but usually there are 108, a number said 
to correspond to that of the sacred books. 

With the exception of Gautama himself, certain 
> The alienation within recent years of many Buddhist temples 
and halls to educational purposes, and the neglect and destruc- 
tion of the Images, make it difiioult to determine how far the 
changed conditions of the country have affected either the 
number or the cult of the idols. 


of the Bodhisattvas are more widely reverenced 
and receive more constant worship than the 
Buddhas. The image of ICwanyin, the ‘ goddess 
of mercy,’ the female form of Avalokite^vara, is 
universally honoured. There is evidence that in 
the early centuries this Bodhisattva was wor- 
shipped in his proper male form ; and the circum- 
stances under which the transition to a female 
deity took place are altogether ohscure. There 
seems to he no definite or accepted type for the 
figure of Kwanyin. The goddess is represented 
under very varied forms. Universally, however, 
she is beloved, and perpetual oSerings are brought 
to her shrine. Of the other ■well-known Bodhi- 
sattvas of Indian origin, Manjusri (Chin. Wen-shu) 
and Samantabhadra (Pn-hsicn) are perhaps the 
most widely Icnown and most frequently delineated 
in painting and sculpture. Each is depicted riding 
upon his ‘vehicle,’ Wen-shu on a lion, Pu-hsien 
on an elephant. They often appear as members of 
a triad in which Kwanyin takes the middle place. 
A frequent triad also is that of the ‘ three holy 
ones of the western region,’ i.e. the paradise of 
Amitabha. In this triad Amitfi-bha himself is in 
the centre, Kwan-vin on his left in the place of 
honour, and the Bodhisattva MahasthanaprSpta 
(Chin. To-shih-chi) on the right. The Chinese 
Yama, Ti-tsang, the ruler of Hades, with his 
twelve subordinates, who execute punishment and 
torture upon the wicked, is a familiar effigy in 
the idol temples and halls. 

An altogether strange and anomalous figure is 
that of the Bodhisattva Maitreya (Mi-le-fo), the 
Buddha of the future age. He does not occupy so 
prominent a position as in Tibet and elsewhere, 
and seems to have become identified with a native 
genius or tutelary deity. 

He is usually represented in a crouching attitude, the robe 
thrown back so as to expose the breast, with long pendent ears 
and shaven head, and the left leg drawn up in front of the 
body. In the right hand is a lotus flower or a rosary, in the 
left a purse or bag, described as containing the ‘five lucky 

f ifts.’ The expression of the face is lively and even merryj and 
he whole figure is reminiscent of a comfortable, well-hving 
friar of the Middle Ages. 

Other tutelary deities are the four Guardians of 
the four quarters, whose images stand in a defen- 
sive or protecting attitude on either side of the 
entrance to the temple or hall of the monastery. 

Their figures are usually of more than life-size, and eaim has 
his own appropriate colour, and emblem or device which ho 
carries in his hand. The Guardian of the North (To-tcen) is 
black, and bears a snake and a pearl ; the Guardian of the Art 
(Chih-kivo) is blue, with an instrument of music ; the Guardian 
of the South (Tseng-themg) is red, with an umbrella ; the 
Guardian of the West [Kicang-mu) is white, and holds in his 
hand a sword. In the same hall, in addition to the Guardians, 
two figures are generally pl.aced in the centre, facing in opposite 
directions, towards and away from the entrance. Moreover, a 
special deity presides over the culinary department, and his 
figure is said to be found in the kitchens of most monasteries. 
The well-known and popular god of war, Kwangti, is a deified 
hero of early Chinese history ; and the Images of other gods, 
saints, or demons, of native origin or derived from Indian 
sources, are very numerous, and are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Buddhist worship. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, the most com- 
monly figured are Ana'nda and KaSyapa. They 
stand or kneel on eitlier side of Gautama, in 
reverential attitude, with upraised hands, Ananda 
having the appearance and mien of a young man. 
The group of the 18 Lohan frequently finds a 
place in the temples, where their statues are 
ranged along the sides of the buildings. In the 
older monasteries the original group of 16 disciples 
is sometimes found, as elsewhere in the Northern 
school. Comparatively rarely a larger group of 
500 Lohan is met with, consisting for the most 
part of deified emperors or other notable heroes 
and men of former times. Of deified saints, the 
most prominent and popular are the six jiatriarchs 
of Chinese Buddhism. The first of these, Bodhi- 
dharma {Ta-mo), who established the patriarchate 
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in China in the 6th cent., is nniversally known and 
honoured. His appearance lends support to the 
tradition of his foreign origin, the face being 
bearded and possessing none of the characteristic 
Chinese features. His image usually stands near 
the principal altar, at the further end of the great 
liall. 

In the lirincipal hall a trio of images is often 
found behind the principal altar. The members 
of the trio vary. Frequently Gautama is accom- 
panied by Amitabha and Yo-shih-fo, the Buddha 
of healing ; sometimes by other Buddhas or Bodhi- 
sattvas. Maitreya seems never to be represented. 
If the figure of Gautama is unaccompanied by 
others of his own rank, then the two disciples, 
Ananda and Kfisyapa, stand before him. In front 
of the altar are smaller images of Bodhisattvas 
and others. The 18 Lohan, occasionally with 
other gods, occupy the sides of the room. 

The material employed for the images is generally 
wood or clay. Bronze images are rare and costly ; 
a few are of marble. They are painted or gilded, 
and a curious ceremony is observed, by virtue of 
which the deity is supposed to take possession of 
his habitation. Through a hole at the back of the 
statue a living animal — a frog, snake, or other 
small creature — is introduced into the hollow 
interior. The hole is then sealed up, and the soul 
of the animal passes into and gives life to the 
image of the god. The last act is the painting in 
of the eye, that the deity may have complete 
vision. This is known as kai-Jctaang, the giving 
of light. 

(3) Korea . — There is little that is distinctive of 
the temple images and statues of Korea as com- 
pared with China or Japan. The most remarkable 
feature is the presence of pictures on the walls of 
the rooms of the monastery. These are never so 
found in the two countries named, with which the 
Buddhist thought and practice of Korea have 
othenvise been in the closest relation. The images 
themselves are few in number, and with little or 
no decoration ; they are usually also of compara- ' 
tively small size, guded as in China, the material 
used being wood or clay. The five chief Buddhas 
are represented, and the corresponding Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin taking the place of Avalokites- j 
vara. Amitabha maintains a popular worship, j 
which rivals, if it does not surpass, that of Gautama 
himself. Of the celestial beings and deified saints, 
Indra and other gods recur, and the 16 Lohan ; 
the larger group also of the 500 disciples is met 
nuth in some of the temples. Tutelary deities 
are common, and personifications of the forces of 
nature. The mountain god, whose emblem is the 
tiger, and the ‘ kitchen ’ god are well known, and 
are worshipped with offerings and prayer. Perhaps 
the most feared divinity, whose -wrath is most to 
be deprecated, and whose image is most frequently 
set up, is Ti-tsang, the ruler of the lower world. 
There are traces also of a solar cult, adopted by 
Buddhism, in the reverence paid to the sun and 
moon, the Great Bear, etc. For the last a special 
hall or chapel is sometimes provided -within the 
monastery. 

(4) J apart . — The most striking feature of Japanese 
Buddhism is the extent to which it has asserted 
its independence of Chinese influence. The inde- 
pendence of thought is reflected in its images and 
worship. There is similarity in the external form, 
in the architecture and arrangement of the 
temples, and the general disposition of the figures 
of the deities therein, but in the spirit and in 
detail the differences are very considerable. In 
the principal hall of the temple the chief images 
are placed, as in China, on the altar at the further 
end. In front_ a partition is sometimes erected, 
and the remainder of the hall remains free and 


unoccupied for the purpose of worship. There ia 
usually also a chapel dedicated to the founder of 
the sect to whom the temple or monastery belongs, 
and separate rooms or chapels unth the inin"Q°of 
Kwannon, Amida, or other favourite divinityr In 
addition to deities of Hindu and Buddhist origin, 
Japanese Buddhism has adopted Shinto and 
Chinese gods also into its pantheon. 

Of deities that are definitely Buddhist in origin 
the five Buddhas and Dhyanibuddhas, and the 
five corresponding Bodhisattvas, are naturally the 
most prominent. The Adibuddha is not repre- 
sented. Of the Dhyanibuddhas Araitablia 
(Amida), the compassionate ruler of the western 
paradise, is the favourite, and his figure is to be 
met with everywhere, especially in the temples and 
monasteries of the Pure Land Sect. His effigy is 
represented in the usual Buddha attitude, cross- 
legged, with the hands lying in the lap. The 
iirrtd on the forehead is said to be indicative of 
-wisdom. At Kamakura the great bronze daibtitsn 
represents Amida. The figure is nearly 50 ft. 
high, and is hollow, with a small shrine -within to 
which access is obtained by means of a ladder. 
The larger daibutsu in the Todaiji temple en- 
closure at Nara is said to represent Vairochana 
(Jap. Dainichi). The image has suffered from 
successive fires, and has been repaired. It is 63 ft. 
high, and is seated on a lotus throne, with the 
right hand upraised to the level of the shoulder, 
the left resting on the knee. The whole_ is 
believed to have been originally gilded. Behind 
is a wooden halo richly gilt, ana on either side of 
the principal figure and at the back are images of 
Bodhisattvas and other deities, of more than life- 
size. 

In Japan as in China AvaloldteS-yara has become 
a female deity, Kwannon, the Chinese Kwanyin, 
the goddess of mercy. 

She is depicted under various forms, sometimes witt three 
heads and many arms. Tlie bands grasp objects typtol of 
Buddhist doctrine or practice, as the wheel, a pagoda, o lotus, 
or an axe, etc. A begging bowl is sometimes held in the 
lop. The Sanjnsangendo temple at Kyoto contains B3,S33 
images of Kwannon. A thousand larger figures, each 6 ft. high 
and gilded, represent the goddess in her * thousand-hanaccl 
form. On the hands, foreheads, etc., of tliese there are 
executed smaller figures, the arrangement of which is Mid Ip 
be different in every instance. Besides Kwannon, thc_B^hi- 
sattvas most commonly represented are JlafijuSri (Jap. 
Mtmju) and Samantabhadra (Fugen). They olten appear 
seated on the left and right hands respectively of the Budciha. 
The only other Bodhisattva who commands wide reverence 
and worship is Daiseishi, joint ruler with Amida and Kwannon 
of the western paradise. The figure of Maitreya (JliroW) also 
is sometimes seen rock-carved, of great size ! butit is not lounu 
in the temples. ■, i ig- 

The temple entrance is usually guarded by tne 
ancient Hindu deities Brabma {Bonten) and India 
{Taishalcu), who stand in threatening attitudes on 
the left and right sides respectively. _ The pop}uar 
divinity Kudo is by some authorities identiiied 
-with Siva, but others regard him os representing 
Vairochana. His appearance is fierce and 
with black face, and he bears in his baud the 
sword of justice. Other Indian gods are found, as 
Vaisravana (Bishamon), the god of -wealth, who 
has become one of the seven deities of gooa 
fortune, and GaneSa. The real god of wealth is 
Daikoku, -who carries with him bales of nee. _ in® 
ruler of Hades, Emma-0, is frequently depicted. 
He is seated -with a judge’s cap on his head ana a 
staff in his hand, and is usually accomOTUieu oy 
attendants w-ho bear -writing materials. 
is probably a corruption of the Sanslcrit YauiarSj 
Ti-tsang, the Chinese ruler of the world below, i 
represented by the Japanese Jizo, whose 
image is perhaps the most common and . 
object of worship tlirougbont the country, it 
the patron of travellers, the guide nnd helper 
all who are in trouble, and is represented 
attitude of a monk sitting cross-legged, in 
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closely shaven head, holding in his hands a jewel 
and a"^ staff. 

Of the disciples of the Buddha, Ananda and 
KaSyapa (Jap. Anan and Kasho) are most usually 
found with Gautama. The 16 Lohan (Jap. Bakan) 
are often represented, and the larger group of 500, 
the latter sometimes in a special hsul or chapel. 
Of the Eakan by far the most popular is Binzuru, 
the healer of disease, whose ima^e in the forepart 
of the temples is freq^uently defaced and has its 
features almost obliterated by the constant rubbing 
to which it is subjected, the practically universal 
belief among the lower classes being that relief 
from pain may certainly be secured by rubbing in 
succession the corresponding part of Binzuru’s 
image and the affected limb or other portion of 
their oum bodies. The Chinese patriarch Bodhi- 
dharma (Dtmjma) is also present in many instances ; 
and the founders or patrons of the various sects 
are deified and their images erected in the temples. 

Of Shinto deities that have been adopted by 
Buddhism the most popular is Hachiman, the god 
of war, to whom many temples are dedicated. He 
is said to represent a deified Emperor of the 3rd or 
4th century. 
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IMAGES AND IDOLS (Celtic).— i. Termi- 
nology. — A specific Celtic terminology for idols is 
found only in Irish, Ir. idal, ‘ idol,’ being borrowed 
from Gr. through Lat., while Ir. arracht is a 
native term meaning ‘ shape, likeness, spectre, or 
idol.’ A more common ivord is Idm-dia or Idm-deo, 
‘ hand-god,’ a small, portable idol, a kind of house- 
hold god somewhat similar to the pcnaics of the 
Komans [ZCP ii. [1895] 448). In Cormac’s Glossary 
(tr. J. O’Donovan, ed. W. Stokes, Calcutta, 1868, 
p. 163), O’Donovan cites the word tromdhc from 
an old Irish glossary os meaning ‘ tutelary gods, 
t.c. fleor-gods, or gods of protection.’ 

2 . Gauls. — For lack of evidence to the contrary, 
it has been hitherto an accepted fact that the pre- 
Boman Ganls had no images or idols of their gods. 
The reasons advanced in support of this belief are 
that the Druids, who were pre-Celtic in origin, hut 
who became eventually the priests of the Celts, 
were opposed to image-worship, which they pro- 
hibited in Gaul as early as the end of the paleo- 
lithic age (S. Eeinach, ‘L’Art phastique en Gaule 
et le druidisme,’ in BCcl xiii. [1892] 189 IF. = CuUes, 
mythes, et religions", Paris, 1908, i. 146 IF). No 
direct evidence, however, has been found of the 
existence of such a prohibition, save that various 
classical authors postulated a connexion between 
the Pythagoreans and the Druids, and that the 
analog which they saw between these doctrines 
was oWionsIy hostile to anthropomorphism. More 
recent authorities, who refuse to accept this ex- 


planation, claim that the similarity between the 
two sects is to he found in the common belief in 
metempsychosis or the immortality of the soul. 
Since no evidence of the existence of a prohibition 
against image-worship has been found in the 
doctrines taught by the Druids, or in the ohservo 
tions of Latin and Greek historians, who would, 
no doubt, have been quick to notice it, it is main- 
tained that the reason why no pre-Eoman images 
have been discovered, while those of Gallo-Eoman 
times have been unearthed in rather large numbers, 
is that the Ganls made their idols, like their 
houses, of wood only ( J. A. MacCulloch, Bel. of the 
Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 288).^ Yet it re- 
mains to he explained why the primitive Gank 
were able to carve on stone various animals, 
which may or may not have been objects of wor- 
ship, hut did not make use of the same material to 
represent their gods — unless one or two figures 
among those that have been recently discovered 
belong to the period antedating the invasions of 
the Eomans. 

Most authorities seem to hold that, though an- 
thropomorphism was an accepted belief among the 
primitive Gauls, their gods did not figure in visible 
form at the rites performed in their honour because 
they were considered to be invisible (C. JuUian, 
Hist, dc Gaule, Paris, 1908, i. 359). This was 
especially true of those tribes who dwelt in other 
countries than ancient Gaul. Only after the gods 
had for a long time assumed a more or less clearly 
defined human shape in the belief of the people 
did poets and artists attempt to relate their lives 
and deeds and give to them an individuality like 
that of man (Jullian, Bcchcrches sur la rel, gauL, 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 48). 

According to Diodorus {Bibl. xxil. 0), the Celtic chief 
Brennos, haring entered a Greek temple and found there 
images of wood and stone, laughed loudly at the Greeks who 
made their gods in their own likeness. This chief was obviously 
not acquainted irith deified images of the anthropomorphio 
kind : altiiough that fact does not preclude the possibility that 
he as well ns his soldiers worshipped the crude figures of 
animals painted or scratched by man in the neolithic age on the 
walls of grottos or on stones— a cult that persisted in most of 
the tribes (H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druidcs et Ics dieux 
celt, d forme d’animaux, Paris, 1900, p. 160). But in primitive 
times in Ireland, even these divinities were invisible. Among 
the many that could be mentioned, the most interesting is 
probably Badb, the goddess of war and murder, who only on 
important occasions— usually the death of a great warrior — 
appeared to the human eye, always in the form of a raven 
(J. Strachan, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1008, p. 6 ; W. M. 
Hennessy, RCel i. (1870-72) 34). 

Anthropomorphism arose among the Celts from 
the cult of trees and stones, principally of those 
set up over the graves of the dead. The stone 
associated with the dead man’s spirit became an 
image of himself, and was perhaps later on rudely 
fashioned in his own likeness (MacCulloch, 284). 
This is probably the point of departure of the neo- 
lithic idol whose artistic history has been so aptly 
traced by J. Ddchelette (of. ‘ Les Origines de I’idole 
neolithique,’ in his Manuel d’archCot. prlhist. celt, 
et gallo-romaine, Paris, 1908-10, i. 594 ff.). Lucan 
describes trunks of trees in a sacred wood roughly 
carved to represent gods — simulacra maesta dc. 
orum [Phars. iii. 412 f.), and_ this rude likeness 
became an image of the spirit or god of trees. 
When Caisar states {de Bell. Gall. VI. xvii. 1) tliat 
there were pdwrimn simulacra, especially of the god 
Teutates in his time, he does not mean carved 

I St. Maurilius is said to have burned several Idols at 
Prisciacus in Gaul {AS, Sept. iv. (1898) 73), and Clovis, on his 
conversion, burned his idols {AS, Oct. i. (ISCO) 140). St. 
Firminus of Amiens destroyed idols wherever he could find 
them (AS, Sept. i. (ISOS) 170), and St, Hello routed the fiend 
Scragon, who apparently dwelt in a hraien, gilded idol of Roth, 
near a 'fons qui Meretricum dicitur’ at Rouen (AS, Oct ix. 
(1809] 672). Whether the idols destroyed by St Columban and 
St Oidl on the continent, especially in Germany, and by St 
Augustine In England (AS, Oct. vU. (1809] 880 ; Hat vL (1800) 
382), were Celtic is uncertain. 
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iraafjes, but probably boundary stones, like those 
of tiie Greeks and Romans, or shapeless pillars 
that symbolized the god but did not show him. 
On seeing them objects of a special cult, he con- 
cluded that they were really simulacra of a god 
(MacCulloch, op. cit.). .Some authorities even 
maintain that these simulacra were nothing else 
than accumulations of stones, menhirs, etc., found 
all over ancient Gaul (Keinach, loc. cit.)', and 
JuUian maintains that there is only one statue 
found thus far that really belongs to the pre- 
Roman period — a stone inscribed with geometrical 
figures, swastikas, and the like {Bull. arcMol., 
1898, pp. 3.S9-401). If this be true, then it forms 
the sole exception, for not another one has been 
found anywhere in Gaul belonging to a period 
previous to the Roman epoch (G. Dottin, Bel. des 
Celtes, Paris, 1903, p. 32 f.). 

The adoration of boundary stones and pillars, or 
menhirs, continued untU well into Christian rimes. 
In the life of St. Samson of Dol, witten at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., there is mention of 
a standing stone — simulacrum abominabile — wor- 
shipped by the ancient Bretons (J. Mabillon, Acta 
sanctorum ordinis S. Bencdicti, Paris, 16G8-1701, 
i. 177 f. ; AS, Jul. vi. [1866] 584*“). For the pur- 
pose of stopping these heretical practices, the saint 
carved a cross upon this stone. The fact that 
many menhirs have been found in France contain- 
ing this mark is an indication that this was the 
usual method adopted by the Church to oppose 
such worship (Reinach, BA xxi. [1893] Z‘i5=Cuttes, 
iii. 402 f.). 

Later on a terrestrial abode was assigned to the 
gods, usually an oak-wood, for the oak and the 
mistletoe were especially sacred, according to the 
doctrines of the Druids (G. Callegari, II Druidismo 
nelV antica Gallia, Padua, 1904, p. 68 ff.). Then, 
when the tribes had more fully developed the 
ciptom of apotheosizing their dead chiefs, the 
divine and the human were brought into still 
closer relations with one another, which tended 
to strengthen the belief in anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter, such gods as Teutates, Esus, Taran, 
and Belenos not only assumed human form, but, 
under the influence of other nations, were clothed 
and armed like the Gauls (JuUian, Sist. ii. 
152). 

The Gauls at Ephesus and Marseilles were the 
first to take up the practice of idol-worship, due, 
nuthout doubt, to their contact with the Greeks 
and Romans. Justin (xliii. 5. 7) informs us that 
the Celto-Ligurians in the environs of Marseilles 
worshipped tlie imaM of Minerva. Other classical 
authonties state that the Galatian Celts had 
images of their native Jupiter and Artemis, while 
the conquerors who entered Rome bowed to the 
senators as to the gods (Strabo, XII. v. 2 ; 
Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. xx. ; Livy, v. 41). What 
was the attitude of the Druids towards the spread 
of idolatry among the people ? Reinach maintains 
that they discouraged it as far as they could, be- 
cause they realized that the moment a man gives 
to his god a figure and lodges him in his home he 
htw less need of the intervention of priests {BCel 
xiii. ISS IT. = Cultes, i. 146 ff.). WTiatever may be 
our opinion of this ingenious explanation, it is 
possible that the Druids did not encourage the 
spread of this worship ; for, according to Lucan (i. 
452, iii. 416 f.), mucli of their prestige was due to 
the fact tlmt they claimed to have sole knowledge 
of the divinity. Tliis might lead ns also to the 
belief that they had such a high idea of their gods 
that they dLsliked to clothe them with the human 
form. 

While in remote parts of Gaul the statues of the 
goda reveal attributes approacliing closely those 
of the early Germanic tribns (G. Grupp, Kultur 


dcr alien Keltcn und Germanen, Munich, 1905 
p. 153 ff.), the gods of those Celts who fell under 
the yoke of the Romans assumed at times so 
many of the attributes of the dirinities of their 
conquerors that complete identification was tlia 
result. 

The images of the Gallo-Roman period are usuallv divided 
into two categories. First, we have the native divinities, such 
ns Tnrvos Trigaranos, Cernnnnos, Smertulios, and the tri- 
cephnlous gods, the crouching gods, the horned gods, etc., all 
of which belong to the pre-Roman period (JuUian, ii. 165, n. SX 
To this period belong also the statues of water.goddes 3 e 3 , of 
Epona, and of the Matres, usually in the form of three seated 
figures with baskets of fruit or flowers, or with one or more 
infants (MaoOulIocb, 2S0), The second category comprises those 
images bearing the name of a Roman god, but often with a 
Celtic name added thereto. Of these images that of Jlercury is 
the most common. Finally, we must include also in this class 
tile small figures of white da}’, representing probably somo 
kind of ex-voto, which have been found in largo quantities (for 
the archsBologica] history of these images see D6chelett«, op. 
cit.). 


3. Irish. — That the Irish were given to the 
worship of idols or images in pre-Cbristi.an times 
is obvious from the explanation of the word Ai»- 
delba in Cormac’s Glossary. According to this 
authority, the name hindclba was given to ‘the 
altars or those idols from the thing which they 
used to make (?) on them, namely, the delba or 
images of everything which they used to worsliip 
or of the beings which they used to adore, as, 
for instance, the form or figure of the sun on the 
altar.’ Again, the word hidoss is explained as being 
derived from ‘the Greek elSos winch is found in 
Latin, from which the word idolum, namely, the 
shapes or images [arrac/ita] of the idols [or elements] 
the Pagans used formerly to make.’ 

To these idols or images sacrifices were offered, 
usually for the purpose of securing^ abundant 
harvests. "Whether the Druids bad private idols 
for their own worship cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, though some authorities affirm tliat they 
had (D. Hyde, Literary Hist, of Ireland*, London, 
1906, p. 84), this supposition being based on the 
evidence given in a passage of Cormac’s Glossary 
which describes the incantation called imbas for- 
osnai, or 'knowledge that enlightens.’ 

* This describes to the poet or druid,’ says the glossator, ‘what- 
soever thing be wishes to discover, and this is the manner m 
which it is performed. The poet chews a bitof the rawM 
flesh of a pig, a dog, or a cat, and then retires with it to his 
own bed behind tlie door [or, according to Stokes, he 

then on the flagstone behind the doo: " ' ' *" 

oration over it and offers it to his • ' ■ ■ ’ 


<Ae idols, and if he has not received 

next day, he pronounces incantations upon his two palms, ana 
takes his idol gods unto him (into his beaj in order that he may 
not be interrupted in his sleep. He then places his t"’o hanm 
upon his two cheeks and falJs asleep. He is then watchea so 
that be be not stirred nor interrupted by any one until ctco • 
thing that he seeks be revealed to him at the end of a uomaa 
[i.e. a day) or two or three, or as long as he conunues at eis 
offering, and hence it is that this ceremony is called ynoas.inat 
is, the two liands upon him crosswise, that is, a hand oyer ana 
a hand hither upon his cheeks. And St. Patrick I”'®**'”'*™, 5 

* . * - ■*-:mlaeyAdAa[anotherkina 

. ■ ' ary], that is, he declared 

- ■ ' ■ . . . have no place in heaven 

or on earth ' (Stokes, loc. cit. ; Hyde, loc. cit. 81). it j® , 
also in the Book of Leinster that Dathi, who succeeded hlall 01 
the Nine Hostages as King of Ireland in A-P. 405, consnltca l 
Druids on the eve of the great festival of Samhain in the kvc - 
teenth year of his reign, or a.d. 422, regarding nis 
during the next year, for he was then oontemnlatmg an in- 
vasion of the continent. Dathi and nine of his chiefs we 
taken to the plain of Rath Archaiil, where the Druids WQ 
their idols and altars, and there the prediction wws 
(E. O’Ourry, Lectures on the MS Materials oj Ane. It. iiwi-, 
Dublin, 1878, p. 284). As stated above, these passigcs seem 10 
indicate that the Druids had private images at that tirne wn 
they alone were permitted to consult. They ehow also tn ^ 
whatever may have been the attitude of the Hrnids on to 
continent towards idol-worship, those In 
hesitation In accepting it and adapting it to their 0 


VULU. ^ 'J A 

As for public idols, there is sufficient emdenco 
that they were very numerons througliout 
country. To these sacrifices were 
the people, or rather by the Druids on behalf 01 in 
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people, for the purpose of securing good weather 
for the crops and an abundance of cattle. St. 
Patrick states in his Confession (xviii.) that previ- 
ous to his arrival in Ireland the people ‘ worshipped 
only idols and abominations ’ (PL liiL 810 ; N. J. 
D. White, ‘ The Latin Writings of St. Patrick,’ in 
Proc. Boy. Ir. Acad. xxv. [1905] 270, § 41). Ac- 
cording to the Tripartite Life, during a certain 
year Patrick found no more fitting place to 
celebrate Easter than Mag Breg, ‘in the place 
wherein was the chief (abode) of the idolatry and 
wizardry — haili imhai cend idlachta ecus druidechta 
— of Ireland, to wit, in Tara ’ ( W. Stokes, Tripar- 
tite Life of Patrick, London, 1887, p. 41). Again, 
when Patrick visited Oengus, the son of Natfraich, 
in Munster, the morning after his arrival ‘ all the 
idols were on their faces — inna arrachta huili inna 
ligih' (lit. ‘in their beds’; ib. p. 196). Further- 
more, Jocelinus, in his biography of Patrick, re- 
marks that ‘ idola corruunt an ndventum S. Patricii 
in Momoniam ’ (AS Mart. ii. [1865] 553). That the 
chief purpose of Patrick’s sojourn in Ireland would 
be the destruction of ‘ all the images of the idols ’ 
was, in fact, foretold by the wizards and enclianters 
at the court of King Laegaire, son of NiaU (ih. pp. 
32-35) ; and when, at the end of the Tripartite Life, 
we are told that, ‘ after destroying idols and images, 
and the knowledge of wizardry, the time of holy 
Patrick’s death drew nigh,’ the prophecies were 
fulfilled (ih. p. 269). So strong a hold had idolatry 
Mon the people that two maidens, converted to 
Christianity, were persecuted and droivned by a 
petty king named Eehaid for having refused to 
engage in the pagan form of worship (ib. p. 225). 

These idols were generally very rudely carved, 
most of them, in fact, being mere pillar-stones (J. 
B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, London, 1905, p. 74). 
There was, however, in the plain of Magh Slecht 
one great idol which apparently was of much finer 
workmanship. The image, ornamented with gold 
and silver, was called, according to the Dinnsenchics 
in the Book of Leinster (p. 213^’), Cromm Cniach 
(‘Bloody Crescent’), but in the Tripartite Life of 
Patrick the name given to it is Cenn Cruaich 
(‘Bloody Head’; Stokes, 91). This gold-covered 
idol, surrounded by twelve lesser ones ornamented 
mth brass, was the special tutelary deity of certain 
Irish tribes, representing, in all probability, the 
sun-god ruling over the twelve seasons. Accord- 
ing to the Dinnsenchus mentioned above, this great 
idol exacted a terrible tribute from its worshippers. 
In return for the beautiful weather they desired 
for their crops, they offered up to it their first-born 
children ‘ with many cries and heart-rending 
moans for their death, assembled about Cromm 
Cniach ’ (d’Arbois do Jubainville, Le Cycle mytho- 
logigue irlandais, Paris, 1884, p. 107). 

The Eennes MS of this poem tells us that Cromm Crfiooh 
was, before the arrival of Patrick, the rig-idal h-Erenn, or 
‘Icing idol of Ireland.' 'Around him [were) twelve idols made 
of stones : but he was of gold. Until Patrick’s advent he was 
the god of every folk that colonised Ireland. To him they used 
to offer the firstlings of every issue and the chief scions of every 
clan. . . . And they all prostrated themselves before him, so 
that the tops of their foreheads and the gristle of tbeir noses, 
and the caps of their knees and the ends of their elbows broke, 
and thrce.fourths of the men of Erin perished at these prostra- 
tions' (E. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1S95- 
B7, ii. 14l)f. ; for the versified form, see ib. p. SOlfl.). Many 
were the legends grouped about this idol. The Dinnsendnis in 
the Book of Leinster informs us that, several centuries before 
the Christian era. King Tigemmas and crowds of his people 
were destr 03 'ed in some Inexplicable manner while they were 
worshipping it on the eve of the first of November, or Samhain 
Eve (P. Joyce, Soe. Hist, of Anc. Ireland, London, 1003, L 276). 
According to the Tripartite Life (pp. 91-93), Uiis idol, which 
was worshipped by King Laegaire and many others, was over- 
thrown by St. Patrick, who cast his curse upon it. The ground 
opened up and swallowed the twelve lesser idols ns far ns their 
heads, wnlch may be interpreted that, when the life of the 
Saint was written, the pagan sanctuary had so fallen into decay 
that only the heads of the twelve lesser idols remained above 
ground (j. Uhl’s, Celtic Heathendom ISL, 18S6P, London, 1892, 
p. 201). 
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Another famous idol in western Connaught was 
Cromm Dubh, or ‘Black Crescent,' whose name, 
according to O’Cuiry, is still connected in Munster 
and Connaught with the first Sunday of August 
(MS Materials, 632). This Sunday, the anniver- 
sary of its destruction, is BtUl called ‘Cromm 
Dubh’s Sunday ’ (Domnack Cruimm Duihh). There 
was also an idol called Kermand Kelstach, which, 
it appears, was the special tutelary god of the 
province of Ulster (Joyce, loc. cit.). Cormac’s 
Glossary (p. 23) mentions the idol Bial, which is 
called elsewhere BSl (G. Petrie, On the Hist, and 
Antiq. of Tara Hill, London, 1839, p. 84). At the 
festival of Bron-Trogin, i.e. the beginning of 
autumn, the young of every sort of animal was 
assigned ns an offering to this god (BCel xi. [1890] 
443). According to another legend, ‘a fire was 
always kindled in Bial’s name at the beginning of 
summer, and cattle were driven between the two 
fires ’ (Stokes, Cormac's Glossary, p. 23). 

According to the passage quoted above from 
Cormac’s Glossary, St. Patrick abolished the imbas 
forosnai and the teinm laegda, because the per- 
formance of these incantations needed an offering 
of some kind to idols or demons. These prob- 
ably include the Idm-dia, or ‘hand-gods,’ which 
were small images used for divination. When 
Cormae mao Art refused to worship idola and was 
punished therefor by the Druids, it is probable 
that the Idm-dia are referred to (BCel xii. [1891] 
427 ; MacCulloch, 286) ; and, before the lady Cessair 
decided to make a tiip to Ireland, she consulted 
her band-gods to see if the omens were favourable 
(ib.). In the account of the Battle of Moytura, 
mention is made of a speaking sword, which had 
that power, because at that time ‘ men worshipped 
arms, and they were a magic safeguard ’ (d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Epopie celt, en Irlande, Paris, 
1892, i. 444). 

Notwithstanding St. Patrick’s prohibition, idol- 
worship in certain forms continued in many places 
in Ireland far doivn into Christian times; and 
traces of these rites exist even to-day in some of 
the more remote districts of the country. 

/). Welsh. — The lives of the early -Saints of 
Britain inveigh frequently against idolatry or 
image-worship, to which the British Celts were 
addicted (MacCulloch, 286 f.). Gildas tells us that 
in his time there were images ‘ mouldering away 
within and •without the deserted temples, -uith stiff 
and deformed features ’ (de Excid. Brit. ii. ). Like 
the Irish, the Welsh had also their speaking stone, 
called lech-lawar, or ‘stone of speech.’ (Siraldus 
Cambrensis relates (Hib. erpug. i. 38) that, when 
Henry n., king of England, landed at St. David’s 
on his return from Ireland, a Welsh woman threw 
herself at his feet and made a complaint against 
the bishop of the diocese. Receiving no redress, 
she clapped her hands loudly and shouted : ‘Avenge 
us this day, Lechlawar, avenge our race and nation 
on this man.’ According to the same authori^, 
this was a stone ‘which was placed across the 
stream, dividing the cemetery of St. David’s from 
the north side of the church, to form a bridge.’ 
The surface of the stone, which was of beautuul 
marble, was worn smooth by the feet of pedestrians. 
Once, when a corpse was carried over it, the stone 
^oke, but in the effort it cracked in the middle. 
Giraldus also mentions (Itin. Camb. ii. 7) a stone 
in the island of Mona which always returned to the 
same place, no matter where it was transported. 

5 . Scots. — M. Martin relates that the inhabit- 
ants of the Scottish islands worshipped an imago 
of a god called Bel, ■without doubt the same as 
the Irish god of that name (Deserip. of live Western 
Islands of Scotland^, London, 1716, p. 105). 

6 . Bretons. — The ecclesiastical canons of Brittany 
mention stones, fountains, and trees as being 
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worshipped even as late as the 10th cent. (J. Fer- 
gusson, Bude. Stone, Monuments in all Countries, 
London, 1872, p. 24 f.). Processions of images were 
quite common in Brittany np to a recent date. 
St. Martin stopped one of these processions, be- 
canse he considered them a form of pagan worship 
(Snip. Sevems, Vita S. Martini, xii.). These pro- 
cessions were forbidden by the edicts of various 
councils, and often, finding this method of inveigh- 
ing against them to be of no avail, they Christian- 
ized them. Thus the rogation processions with tho 
crucifix and the Madonna, as well as the pUgrim- 
age of St. John’s image, at the Midsummer festivals, 
were bat a continuation of these ancient forms of 
worship. The Groah-goard, or ‘ Venus of Quinipily,’ 
which may date back to pre-Roman times, was for 
many centuries an object of important rites in 
Brittany (D. Monnier, Trad. pop. comparies, Paris, 
1854, p. 362). 

LiTEEATiJEE.— This hiis been sufficiently Indicated In the 

«tioie. John Lawrence Geriq. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Chinese), — China is 
full of images. Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism have all fostered the use of them, and 
they are to be found in Buddhist and Taoist 
temples in the greatest abundance, in private 
houses, in boats, in streets, and almost every- 
where. 

The Emperor Wn Yik (1198-1194 B.o.) is credited 
with having made the first images or idols. The 
objects of worship then were heaven and earth, 
the spirits of mountains and streams, etc. The 
Emperor looked upon them as mythical ; and, to 
show_ his disbelief in, and contempt for, them, he 
had images of clay and wood made to represent 
them, and ordered men to fight with them. As a 
result, he said that men were stronger than the 
gods, and it was folly to worship them,* 

The art of sculpture and the making of images 
of stone do not reach back in China to the high 
antiquity^ that they attained in Egypt and some 
other ancient lands, though tho germ was present 
before the Christian era, and revealed itself in 
sculpturing in bas-relief on the surface of stone. 
The earliest knorvn specimens were executed in 
the _2nd cent. B. C. They display a primitive charac- 
ter in their composition, and convey the impression 
that the art was in its infancy and could not have 
been in existence more than one or two centuries, 
though the development of art in China was nearly 
as old as Egyptian and Chaldeean civilization.® 
The mural decorations of buildings were apparently 
the precursors of the isolated image which later on 
came out, as it were, from the stone stelm of which 
it had previously formed a part, and on the surface 
of which it was carved. Cliinese art is also greatly 
indebted to Buddliism in the treatment of animal 
and human life ns we see it revealed at a later 
period ; for it, again, developed the germ of the 
idea in the Chinese mind, and gave a great exten- 
sion to it. It inspired the statue which liitherto 
had only half emerged from the stone, and, copying 
the examples introduced by the Cliinese Buddhist 
pilgrims on their return vrith the idols which they 
brought from India, the first Chinese statues were 
of Buddhist deities. 

I. Buddhist. — The majestic forms of some of 
the gigantic images — one is 100 ft. in height — bear 
a certain grandetw in their mien ; a serenity and 
calmness appears in their faces in keeping with the 
control which a Buddha should have over the 
passions. Tho Indian inspiration is distinctly to 

1 J. Mtt«:ov\-an, Hi5t. of China, I/ondon, 1S97, p. 1S7; ttlso 
n. Faber, UisL of China, Shanghai, 1902, p. 0. 

5 E. Chavannes, La SaiXpture rar pierre en Chine, Paris, 1S93, 
and iOtsion archiol. dans la Chine, do.lOOO; R. Petrucol, Peintres 
ehinois, do., n.d., p. EOf. ; G. M. Paltologue, L'Art chinois, do. 
1SS3, pp. ISl-HO ; S. W. Busheli, Chinese Art, London, 1901-05, 
pp, i-xr and ch. IL 


be seen, and for some time the Chinese were mera 
copyists. In the stone work of images there has 
been no development in an artistic sense. Arrested 
progress has been the type of it, whether seen in 
the gigantic figures of warriors that line tlie 
approaches to royal tombs or in the more common 
stone idol of Buddhism. Images of animals also 
appear, cut in stone, at these royal mausolea, and 
a pair of lions before temples and official and public 
buildings, these stone images of lions, ns well ns 
clay images of cats on the topmost part of a roof, 
being believed to act as charms against the malign 
influences.* Clay images placed by evilly-disposed 
builders and plasterers in the wall of a house are 
believed to exert an evil influence, since these 
images, it is said, are imbued vrith life by tho 
infusion into them of some of the men’s own life- 
blood.® ‘ Ghosts of idols are not unknown.’ * Straw 
images are used to injure enemies in witchcraft.* 
Two miniature images of white cocks in sugar are 
conspicuous objects at a Chinese wedding. Bits 
of them are broken off and given to the newly- 
married couple to eat. A white cock, or a paper 
image of one, is carried on the coffin in a funeral 
procession to induce one of the souls of the deceased 
to enter it.® 


Both Buddhism and Taoism have legends of Images of tbelt 
founders being revealed in dreams to Emperors, and the intro- 
duction of the former into China is asonbed to one of these— 
a dream of a golden image. As the result of the Taoist dream, 
a stone image of foreign material, S ft. in height, was found. 
P, L. Wieger is inolined to believe that this image, discovered In 
A.D. 741, was Nestorian, and not that of Lao-tse ; for he saw that 
it was a Nestorian service conducted hy seven priests which was 
held in the palace on receiving the image, and It was the same 
Emperor who showed favour to that secC* 

In bronze-work (gilded bronze is much used for 
Buddhist images) copied from_ Buddhist sources, 
it was not servile copying, but judicious imitation, 
with freedom for the artist to car^ out his oivn 
ideas in the world which he created of goas, god- 
desses, heroes, sages or patriarchs, ascetics, and 
others. The technique is such as to call forth tho 
unstinted praise of the artist. In the image of 
Buddha himself the Chinese have adhered most 
closely and longest to the Indian models which 
were introduced centuries before, and which give 
the characteristics of Buddha as told in the sawed 
books (cf. Images and Idols [Buddhist]), the 
Chinese have excelled in their images of the God- 
dess of Mercy, some of which have lieen compared 
to the work of Donatello and Ghiberti.® . 

2. Taoist. — View'ed from an artistic standpoint, 

the Taoist bronze images as well as some of other 

materials are most interesting. Here there is a 
freedom from foreign influence, and a national 
expression shows itself. The images thus produced 
are not confined to one type, hut much .' 

seen. An animated life often reveals itseli in 
place of the serene contemplative mood of many o 
the Buddhist images, which have, of cMr=i!, a 
beauty of their own. The founder of 
Lao-tse, is often represented with long 
eyebrows, and huge forehead ; and the Eight GO 
are also often produced. It would he impossible 
particularize all the celebrated Taoist deities whicu 
are constantly to be seen. One must 
self to a mention of only a few of the most nota • 
One of the most interesting is the Star-go 
Literature, who is more a Confncian god, 
whose attitude is most artistic. ^ P®*®*^)* 
foot on a sea-monster’s head, 
arm and hand holding a pen, ho recalls some o 
classic statues of Mercury. Another common o • 
the Northern Ruler, with unbound locks, ***'“ ' 

1 N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, 187(J, P- «; 

Dn Bose, Dragon, Image, and Demon, do. 18S0, p. m 
s Dennys, 83. f 

« Dn Bose, 839. ® Dennys, 10, 22- 

« he Ca-aon taoUU, Paris, 1911, Introd. p. 19 L 
1 PaRoIogue, pp. <7, 60, 62 ; Bnshcll, p. 60. 
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feet, one placed on a tortoise, vrliile his banner has 
a sombre ground on ■which appear the seven stars 
of the plough, or Charles’s Wain. There are also 
the Ten Judges of Hades, and in their courts are 
images of men and women rmdergoing the punish- 
ments of Hell. Besides these, there are the State- 
gods, such as the God of War, the Patron Saint 
of the late Manchu dynasty, and a number of 
others. 

3. Confucian. — Statues of Confucius came into 
vogue during the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-905). It 
may be noted here that there is not much scope in 
China for images or statues except for religious 
purposes, since the form which monuments take 
is not that of statues, but of ornamental arches 
over roads or streets in toivn or country. These 
images of Confucius, however, seem to approach 
nearer to our idea of a statue than any others ; for 
the tablets to the Sage are retained as well. At 
one time these images were prayed to for the 
granting of posterity ; but this was stopped. The 
adoration offered to him is adulatory and not 
supplicatory in its nature. For some time the 
images were of wood, but in A.D. 060 clay images 
were used. 

In A.D. 1457 a copper statue of the Sage was 
placed in the Imperial Palace and saluted hy 
ministers before admission on State business. The 
literati did not approve, and it was done away 
with. In A.D. 1530 the images were removed from 
Confucian temples.^ There are still, however, 
images of Confucius and his disciples to be found 
here and there throughout the country. No image 
of the Sage is allowed in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples; but there are some temples styled ‘ Three 
Keligion Halls,’ in which Buddha, Lao-tse, and 
Confucius are enthroned as a triad.® 

4. Images of ancestors. — Images have not been 
used in ancestor-woi’ship, tablets for one of the 
souls of the deceased being considered the proper 
mode of pro'viding an object of worship. But a 
notable instance of a contrary practice is recorded : 
one of the Twenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety 
carved wooden images of his parents, and served 
them as if alive. His jealous wife pricked the 
fingers of the images, and they wept.® 

5. Aboriginal images. — ^In the south-east of the 
empire there is a large boat population who are 
descended from aborigines. They have customs of 
their own, and one is that of having wooden images 
made of their dead children, whiA they worship. 
As the space on the boats is limited, the shrines, 
which every boat has, are small, and consequently 
the images are likewise of small dimensions, rang- 
ing from about 4J to 8 or 9 inches in height. Most 
of these images represent what are evidently older 
persons than mere children. There is quite a 
variety in the positions and attitudes : some, like 
many of the gods, are seated on thrones and are 
clothed in official attire ; others are represented as 
standing, perhaps even on dragons, and clad in 
warlike robes ; and many of them carry swords or 
daggers and halberds in their hands. One in the 
writer’s collection has English clothes on — a blue 
jacket, light green trousers, and a low-crowned hat. 
One curious feature of these images is that some of 
the girls, or women, are represented as riding on 
storks — that bird being supposed to cany the soul 
to heaven — and some of the boys, or men, on small 
ponies. In others, not content with one, the image 
is astride two ponies or two tigers, and has its feet 
resting on two of these ■wild beasts as well. 

6. The spirit of the being worshipped is supposed 

1 B. Laufor, ' Confucius and his Portrnits,’ in Open Court, 
xxvf. [lOlE] 160; E. H. Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, 
London, 1910, p. 1S2. 

2 Chinese Recorder, xl. [1009] 101. 

S S. W. Williams, iliddle Kingdom, London, 16SS, 1. 689, and 
Chinese Recorder, xxxl. [1900] 897. 


by the Chinese to be present in the image when a 
ceremony has been performed invoking its presence. 
At a temple near the writer’s home in Canton, 
■where extensive repairs were to be effected, the 
spirits were asked to vacate their abode in the 
images ; and, wlien the repairs were finished, 
another ceremony was held in which the spirits of 
the gods were invited to return. 

Some images are made hollow, and models of the 
internal organs are placed inside them. At times 
a live creature, such as a lizard, is placed inside, 
and the idol is then apparently considered to be 
vivified. 

There is a niche or shrine or loft in a Chinese 
house or shop for images, or A red-painted board, 
or red paper, with the names of one or more gods, 
in addition to ancestral tablets, imless the clan has 
an Ancestral Hall ; but in Central China this general 
rule does not hold good, for ‘ a considerable propor- 
tion of the houses . . . are devoid of idols or even 
Ancestral Tablets.’® The changes now taking 

S lace in China are eausing a movement towards 
isbelief in idols and a discarding of them. 

Liteiuturk.— T his has been sufficiently Indicated in the foot- 
notes. j. Dyer Ball. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Egyptian). — i. Early 
methods of representing deity. — In the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion, the images of the 
gods were of the rudest and simplest description — 
mere fetish emblems such as pillars of stone or 
wood, trees, or cairns. Thus the god of the high- 
ways, Min of Koptos, revealed himself either in a 
rough stake, or in a heap of stones by the ivayside ; 
the goddess Hathor dwelt in a sycamore tree ; and 
Osins was represented by a curious pillar ap- 
parently composed of the capitals of several pillars 
superimposeci. An alternative method of repre- 
senting divinity, which co-existed in early times 
with tlie crude fetish emblem, was that in which 
the god was presented in the form of an animal. 
Sebffiv, the water-god of the Fayum, manifested 
himself as a crocodile ; Khnum, the god of the 
cataract district, as a he-goat ; Upuat of Siut as 
a jackal ; while Sekhmet, the goddess of Memphis, 
appeared as a lioness, and Hathor of Denderah as a 
cow. These rude early methods of representing 
deity maintained their influence in a modified form 
do-^ra to a very late period, and, even when the 
original emblems had been superseded by more 
elaborate images, traces of the original emblem are 
still to be perceived in the form of the image. 
Thus down to the very latest stages of the worship 
of Osiris, the original pillar, which was supposed 
to represent the backbone of the god, was still an 
object of worship, and its setting up, which typified 
the restoration of Osiris after his murder by Set, 
was the occasion of great festivals in particular 
localities, while the later images of Min of Koptos, 
though adorned with a human head and rudely 
shaped to human form, are merely the original 
stake ■wrapped in swathings of linen. The animal 
form of representation was also perpetuated, in the 
case of many of the gods, by the curious combina- 
tion of an animal’s head with a human body. In 
the case of the Sun-god, Ka, the exploration of 
the Sun-temples at Abusir has made it e'vident 
that, os late as the period of the Vth dynasty, 
this god was worshipped under the guise of 
his original emblem. The central object of 
adoration in these temples was, not an image 
of Ka, but a huge truncated obelisk, standing 
on a pedestal in the midst of an open court. 
The earliest divine images kno^wn to ■us are the 
three colossal figures of the god Min, found at 
Koptos by Flinders Petrie. These belong to a 
very early dynastic period, are of very rude work- 
1 W. A. Ciornaby, Call of Cathag, London, 1910, p. SS. 
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manship, and, among other reliefs sculptured upon 
them, have representations of the fetish emblem 
of the god — a tall pole, adorned with a garland. 

2 . Images of deity in human form. — Somewhere 
about the time of the Ilnd dynasty the Egyptians 
began systematically to represent their gods by 
images of a human form. The god apjmars as a 
man wearing the ordinary clothing of an Egyptian, 
a tunic, adorned, as in the case of a king, with the 
tail of an animal. On his head he wore a helmet, 
a crown, or a head-dress of tall plumes, while in 
his hand he carried a sceptre or leading staff, the 
goddesses carrying, as their distinctive emblem, 
papyrus stalks. From this time onwards through- 
out the historic period, the use of images, either 
human in form or human with an animal’s head, to 
represent the gods to the senses of the faitliful 
was constant, save for one short interval, when, in 
the reign of the reforming King Akhenaten (c. 
1385-63 B.C.), all such representations of deity were 
forbidden, and the only ima^e tolerated was the 
figure of the solar disk ■with outspreading rays 
ending in human hands. 

Of the images of the gods used for purposes of 
worship, the most important type was that of 
which, unfortunately, we have no surviving 
example — the small cultus image which was kept 
in a costly shrine in the Holy of Holies of each 
Egyptian temple, duly tended day by day by the 
priests, and exposed to the view of the general 
public only on great ceremonial occasions. While 
no identifiable specimen of this most sacred object 
of Egyptian worship has survived, we can form a 
fair idea of its style and material from the literary 
references which have come down to us. The 
sacred image was in curious contrast to the gorge- 
ous and gigantic temple which existed for its sake. 
It was generally neither of large size nor of costly 
materials. Thus in the temple of Hathor at Den- 
derah, there were, among others, the folloiving 
sacred statues ; Hathor, painted wood, copper, 
inlaid eyes, height 3 ells, 4 spans, and 2 fingers ; 
Isis, painted acacia wood, eyes inlaid, height 1 ell ; 
Homs, painted wood, inlaid eyes, height 1 ell and 
1 finger. The largest, therefore, was scarcely of 
life size, the smallest only about 16 inches in 
height. The reason for this insignificance in size 
was that for certain acts of worship the images had 
to bo easily portable. 

The paltry size and material of these little 
wooden dolls were, however, atoned for by tbe 
splendour of their abode, and the reverence ivith 
which they were served. The shrine of the god 
was in the innermost chamber of the temple, 
which was in total darkness save on the entm 
of the officiating priest bearing artificial light. It 
consisted gener^ly of a single block of stone, often, 
especially in the later periods, of enormous size, 
hewn into a house which surrounded nith im- 
penetrable walls the image of the god. The door- 
way in front was closed ndth bronze doors, or 
doors of wood overlaid ivith bronze or gold-silver 
alloy; and each day, after the daily ritual had 
been gone tlurough, these doors were closed, 
fastened with a bolt, and then tied -with a cord 
be.aring a clay seal. On either side of the sanc- 
tuary of the principal god of the temple were 
subsidiary sanctuaries, containing images of the 
other two members of his triad. Thus in the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, Amen would occupy 
the central sanctuary, while his consort, Mut, 
would bo on one side, and the hloon-god, Khonsu, 
on the other. ^Within the shrine, the image of the 
god_ reposed in a little ark, or portable inner 
shrine, which could be lifted out and placed upon 
the barque in which the deity made his journeys 
abroad on stated occasions. 

The daily ritual of service to the image was in 


its main outlines the same in all the temples 
though there were many minor variations, and in 
some temples the ritual was much more elaborate 
than in others. At Thebes the priest of Amen 
had sixty separate ceremonies to perform each 
day ; at Abydos there were only thirty-six. 

Generally epeaking, the procedure tos as tollows. Early la 
the morning the priest of the day, after lustrations, entered ths 
tloly of Holies, hearing incense in a censer, and stood before 
the shrine. He first loosened the door that closed the shrine 
repeating as he did so a stereotj'ped phrase : ‘ The cord ii 
broken, and the seal loosened, — I come, and I bring to thco the 
eye of Horns. Thine eye belongs to thee, 0 Homs.' The 
breaking of the clay seal was accompanied by another set 
phrase, and also the drawing of the bolt. As the doors of the 
shrine opened and the god was revealed, the priest prostrated 
himself and chanted ‘ The gates of heaven open, the gates ol 
earth are undone. . . . The gates of heaven are opened, and the 
nine gods appenr radiant, the god N is exalted upon his great 
throne. . . . Thy beauty belongs to thee, 0 god N; thou 
naked one, clothe thyself.' Taking his vessels, the priest then 
began to perform the daily toilet of the god. He sprinkled 
wnter on the image twice from four jugs, clothed it with linen 
wrappings of white, green, red, and brown, and painted it with 
CTCen and black paint. Knally he fed the image, by I.iying 
before it bread, beef, geese, wine, and water, and decorated its 
table with flowers. 

This was the regular daily service; but in 
addition there were great festival occasions when 
enormous quantities of food and drink were offered 
to the god. After their ceremonial appropriation, 
the greater part of these provisions, no doubt, be- 
came the perquisite of the priests ; but a certain 
portion was reserved for trie use of the distin- 
guished dead ■who had adorned tbe temple by the 
dedication of votive statues. ‘ Tbe dean desired to 
share in the food from the altar of the god, after 
that the god had satisfied himself therewith.’ In 
addition the ■wrappings of the divine image were 
taken off, and given as bandages for wrapping 
the mummies of those who had been benefactors of 
the temple — thereby, no doubt, securing their 
blessedness in the other world. 

On great festival occasions, ^ there ivas one 
special addition to tbe ordinary ritual, besides the 
multiplication of offerings. The chief event of 
such a day was that thepeople sliould ‘ behold the 
beauty of their Lord.’ Iffie little image w’as, there- 
fore, taken out of its chapel in its portable shnne, 
which, careMly swathed in veils, was placed on a 
barque carried by poles on the shoulders of several 
priests. This barque was carried through the open 
court of the temple, and thereafter through the 
to^vn. At intervals it was set doivn upon a st®®® 
pedestal, and, when one of these stations of the 
god xvas reached, incense was burned and prayere 
were offered, and at last the hangings w’hich riosed 
in tlie sides of the ark w'ere withdrawn, and the 
image of the god was revealed for a moment to the 
eyes of the faithfnl. Besides these 
through his ewn to'wn for the benefit of hisfaithiii) 
people, the image was in tbe habit of raamng 
occasional ceremonial ■visits to the gods of neigh- 
bouring towns — voyaging, on these occasions, 
in one of the ships which were attached to the 
temple. Tbe visit, ■which doubtless had its onmn 
in some traditionary intercourse of the two CTds, 
was duly returned by tbe image which bad been 
visited. j i 

These little cultus images were supposed W ne 
endowed with the power of givingoracles. i ora 
discussion of the consultation of images, see aru 
DmNATioN (Egyptian), vol. iv. p. 793 ff. . 

One other attribute of these images remains w 
bo noticed. They were endowed Muth magic 
powers of healing, and, on sufficiently 
sions, these powers were brought into ' 

A late legena, composed for the glory of the J 
pod, KJionsn, relates bow Bent-reslit, pnnccss 
IJekhten, and sister of Nefem-ra, the wife 
Ramses ii., was possessed by an evil spint . 
could not be driven out. In an.swer to a requ 
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made to Eamses by the prince of Bekhten, the 
image of Khonsu was sent to the rescue, healed 
the distressed damsel, and rvas detained in the 
land of Bekhten for more than three years. The 
prince of Bekhten would fain have kept the wonder- 
working image altogether, hut was induced to send 
the god hack to Egypt hy a vision in which he saw 
Khonsu coming out of his shrine in the form of a 
golden hawk, and flying hack to his native land 
(cf. art. Disease and Medicine [Egyptian], vol. 
iv. p. 753). 

These little images were the chief objects of 
Egyptian worship, so far as the temples were 
concerned; hut, in addition, the temples of the 
various deities were provided with innumerable 
other images ' of the gods. These were mainly 
votive offerings contriWted hy pious people who 
believed themselves to have been the recipients of 
favours from some particular god, or who desired 
to receive favours. Thus the little temple of Mut 
at Thebes became, for some reason, a perfect store- 
house of votive images of the goddess Sekhmet ; 
and the bronze and stone images of the gods found 
in most museums are largely of this votive class. 
Further, images of the gods were extensively used 
in connexion ivith the family religion of the Egyp- 
tians. The remains of several houses give evi- 
dence of the existence of a recess in the wall of the 
central hall, whose adornment of religious scenes 
points to it having been the focus for family wor- 
ship, and the multitude of little statuettes of the 
gods in pottery, bronze, silver, and even gold, 
shows how wide-spread was the custom of having 
a tutelary image of the favourite god to watch 
over the house. In the later stages of the Egyp- 
tian religion the image of Horus subduing the 
powers of evil seems to have been the standard 
protective figure for the house; but under the 
Empire the favourite domestic divinities were not 
any of the great gods, but minor deities. Chief 
among these were the grotesque little bandy-legged 
god Bes, and his wife, the hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt. Images of these very humble gods had an 
unbounded vogue, and were supposed to protect 
against evil spirits. They were found in every 
household, and were often -wrought into the handles 
of mirrors and other toilet articles, while they were 
frequently worn, especially by children, as amulets. 
The curious little images of deformed children, 
called patailcoi by Herodotus (iii. 37) and regarded 
as the sons of Ptah, shared in the popularity of 
Bes and Taurt. 

3. Animals as living images of deity. — It must 
not be forgotten that, in addition to all their 
graven and molten images, the Egyptians pos- 
sessed li-ving images of certain of their gods, and 
that in the later historical period the worship of 
these developed to an extraordinary extent, so 
much so as to have impressed upon other nations 
the idea, totally erroneous at least as regards the 
greater part of Egyptian religious history, that 
the Egyptians were a race of animal-worshippers. 
Originally, as we have seen, certain deities were 
conceived of under the guise of animals, and 
through the whole historic period certain animals 
were neld to be li-ving images, incarnations of 
divinity. Chief among these, of course, were the 
Apis-bull of Memphis, the incarnation of Ptah, 
and the Mnevis-bull of Heliopolis, the incarnation 
of Ea. But, while this is so, the development of 
animal - worship which excited the attention of 
Herodotus and the derision of Juvenal belongs 
only to the decadence of the religion. ‘ It -was a 
remarkable adjunct to the Egyptian religion, but 
it did not belong to its original structure. In later 
times veneration for the sacred cat, monkey, sheep, 
and serpent increased greatly . . . but the ancient 
faith or the people knew nothing of this craze’ 


(A._ Erman, Handbook, p. 24). Of one Egyptian 
divinity alone no image was ever made for pur- 
poses of worship. This is Maat, the goddess of 
truth, who appears in the scenes of judgment be- 
fore Osiris, and whose little figure, cro-wned -with 
a_ single feather, is continually presented by the 
king as an offering to the god whom he is wor- 
shipping. 

4. Images of human beings used in a religious 
connexion. — There remains to be noticed the ex- 
tensive use made by the Egyptians of images of 
human beings in a religious connexion, especially 
in connexion with_ their belief in the life after 
death. The necessity of securing that the ka of 
the deceased person should have a recognizable 
habitation to which to return resulted in steps of 
a very elaborate land being taken to secure so 
important an end. First of these was, of course, 
the mummification of the body, ensuring its con- 
tinuance for a long period. But the mummy might 
perish or be destroyed, so there grew up, from a 
very early period, the custom of placing in the 
tomb of the deceased an image, or many images, 
of him in stone or wood. The first requisite of 
these images was that they should be absolutely 
faithful likenesses of the person whom they were 
meant to represent; and the result is a series of 
statues which aim, not at beauty, but at life-like 
resemblance — physical deformities being repro- 
duced -with as much care as beauties. No other 
nation offers anything in the least corresponding 
to the series of portrait-statues which has been 
preserved to us in the tombs of Egypt. 

Besides the portrait image or images, the tomb 
of an Egyptian was furnished with a number o! 
other images, of tiny size, representing the servants 
who were supposed to discharge for their master 
any work which he might be called upon to do 
in the Sekliet-Aaru, or ‘Fields of the Blessed.’ 
These nshahtis, or ‘ answerers,’ probably represent 
the survival from a time when the slaves of the 
Egyptian grandee were slain at his tomb to accom- 
pany and serve him in the other world (cf., further, 
art. Death, etc. [Egyptian], vol. iv. p. 460). 

In common with many other nations, the Egyp- 
tians believed in the magical power of images of 
gods and men. These images, made of wax, and 
smuggled into the house of the person to be in- 
jured, were believed to ‘ cripple the hand of man.’ 
The standard instance occurs in the trial of certain 
conspirators against Eamses HI., where it was 
proved that the ' superintendent of the cows’ had 
taken a magical book from the Pharaoh’s own 
library, and, in accordance with its directions, had 
made waxen images, and introduced them into the 

alace for the purpose of injuring Eamses. This 

elief plainly comes down from a very early period, 
as a waxen crocodile is used to punish a criminal 
in the earliest of Egyptian folk-tales, whose action 
is supposed to take place in the time of the Illrd 
dynasty. 

LrrzRATunK.— A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Eng. 
tr., London, IflOT, Ziife tn Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., do. 18(H ; 
G. Steindorff, Rtl. cf the An- T 

London, 1005 ; E. Naville, The • ' ■ . I "I ; 

E. A. IV. Budge, Epyp. AeL, c 1 , . ' .'..p- 

tian;, do. 1004 ; A. Wiedemann, liel. of the Ano. Egyptians, 
do. 1897, art. 'Religion of Egj-pt,’ in IlDB v. 1763. ; G. Mas- 
pero, nut. one. des peuples ae I'Orient elaesimte, vol. 1., ' Iajs 
O rigines,’ Faria, 1805 (Eng. tr.. The Davm of Civilization, London, 
1894, New Light on Ancient Egypt, do. 1909); Vf. M. F. 
Petrie, Rel. o/Anc. Egypt, do. 1008, Egyptian Tales, do. 1899 ; 
iJP, lat and 2nd series, do., various dates ; J. Capart, Primities 
Art in Egypt, Eng. tr., do. 1005 ; Herodotus, liks. ii. and iiL 

Jamf-s Baikie. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Greek and Eoman). 
— 1. Greek.--The cult of images belongs to a Inter 
stage of relirions development than mere fetishism, 
or the holding sacred of any object which baa 
acquired supernatural power {mana). It is devel- 
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oped out of such fetishism by growing anthropo- 
morphism, as the gods become humanized and come 
into closer relations with the human spirit. Among 
primitiv’e peoples there is a belief in a near 
conne.\ion between an image and the person or 
thing portrayed; so that -what affects the image 
must also affect the ori^al of the image. Con- 
nected with beliefs of this kind were some of the 
customs of early Greek religion. The temple was 
the abodeof the deity, his imagebeing his surrogate, 
and taking liis place. The deity in a measure 
resided in the image ; petitions to him were laid 
on its knees, incense was burned before it, and the 
treasures given to the god wei’e heaped about it. 
Amon" the most pleasing gifts to the god were 
otlier images, whether of himself or of votaries. 
The notion appears to be that, as the image of a 
votary stands in the presence of the image of the 
god, so the god will be near the votary’s person to 
aid and direct him. The tomb rivalled the temple 
as a place for images, and •with the dead were 
buried a great quantity of terra-cotta figures. 

The religious objection to the use of images in 
the worship of gods and heroes, which was strongly 
developed among the Jews, and has been adopted 
by the Muhammadans and some branches of the 
Christian Church, can scarcely be said to have 
e.xisted in Greece. We have learned from the 
brilliant discoveries of Sehliemann and Evans that 
idols were known in the country many centuries 
before the arrival there of the Greek race. The 
chief deity at Knossos in Crete seems to have been 
a great goddess of nature, of the same class as 
Mylitta and Cybele, who is represented on gems 
as flanked by lions, and in a remarkable statuette 
of enamel as holding snakes in her hands. With 
her was associated a male deity of less importance, 
who is sometimes depicted on gems, but who was 
usually worshipped in the symbol of a double axe, 
which is of frequent use in Crete (see, further, 

‘ iEgean ’ section above, and art. Axe). 

After the decay of the Minoan and Mycemean 
civilizations, and llie entry of the Greeks upon the 
scene, still in a barbarous condition, the art of 
image-making, like all other products of civiliza- 
tion, seems to begin again at the lowest level, and 
graduall)’’ to rise. When a site of an ancient city 
in Greece or on the coast of Asia is excavated, 
there is usually found on the lower levels a 
multitude of rude terra-cottas. The same is true, 
in some districts, of graves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the great mass of 
these images represent the female figure. This 
may be the result of religious conservatism, as the 
Greeks probably adopted from their predecessors 
in the country the cultus of goddesses of growth 
and procreation, the varieties of the great Mother- 
goddess whose cultus was ^read over the whole 
East, from Babylon to the Aegean. Figures of the 
characteristic deities of Greece — Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, and others — do not appear. Figures of 
men on horseback and in chariots do, however, 
occur_ (fig. 1),^ most commonly in Cyprus, but 
also in Greece Proper. Whether these images 
represent ordinary mortals or the heroized dead is 
a question not easy to answer. 

Before the 7th cent. B.c. these works are of a 
very primitive character, and their date is not easy 
to determine. _ If of stone, they represent the naked 
female body in rudest form, the arms and legs 
being roughly indicated, and the liead a mere flat 
protubojancD. The=e figures are especially char- 
acteristic of the Islands of the Aegean. Commoner 
on all the coasts of that sea are figures of terra- 
cotta of conical form. Sometimes they are naked, 
more often draped, the legs liidden by the garments, 

- 1 Fizeres 1 to C Irom F. Winter’s Tvvirt der fi^rlichen 
Ttrraiotten, Stnttjrart, 1!K)3. 


the arms mere stumps, the head formed by a few 
pinches of finger and thumb in the soft claj'. Some 
points, such as the breasts, are roughly indicated 
There is the standing type (fig. 2, 3) and the seated 
type but slightly distinguished from it by a bend 




in the front of the figure (fig. 4). Jewellery and 
adornments are added, for the most part in paint. 
Sometimes the image grasps an infant in its arms. 

Such images have been found in abundance on 
the great religious sites of the Greek world— 
Ephesus, Argos, Naucratis, and elsewhere. Num- 


Pio. 3. Fio. 4. 

bers of them are also found in the early tombs. 
That they had a religious meaning can scarcely be 
doubted ; but clearly to define that meaning is not 
easy. In some way they were regarded as a gift 
pleasing to the gods, and as talismans to protect 
the spirit of the dead in his journey to the land ot 
souls. The outstanding feature is that they are pre- 
dominantly female, male figures being almost en- 
tirely absent ; here we have a point of contact witn 
pre-Greek religion in Greek lands. It seems that 
the worship which in the Mycenaean age adhcrcu 
to certain sites, and dedicateu them to the worslnp 
of the ancient goddess of nature, still survived tor 
many ages. It has, in fact, survived m those 
regions to the present day, when the 
goddess of Christianity takes in the beliefs ot 1 1 
people the place of her heathen prototype. , 

In the 6th cent. n.C, the old generalized type 
goddess becomes differentiated in various localities. 
She merges in the godde.sses of the Greek pantheon, 
and caiTies their symbols. As Aphrodite s i 
carries the dove, as Artemis the stag (hg. 5), 
Persephone the sacrificial pig ; as Athene she wea 
the helmet or the regis. Excavations, c.y., o 
the Athenian Acropolis have brought to 
multitude of seated and standing figures whicn c< 
represent only Athene herself, and are *°mcinn _ 
armed (fig. C). In Corfu there is a .series extending 
over a long period, in which Artemis may ciea y 
be recognized. Many such local series^ may - 
studied in our museums; and at this time ni 
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deities as well as female become common. The 
terra-cotta figures are now swept from the vague 
and merely traditional use of the pre-historic age 
into the full current of Greek Olympian religion. 



Fio. B. 



a conical stone or the trunk of a dead tree. The 
coins struck in the Roman age in cities of Asia 
preserve for us the outlines of simulacra wliich can 
scarcely he said to be of human form, yet are by 
no means shaMless blocks. Of such a kind were 
the images at Perga of Anassa or Artemis (fig. 7),^ 



In the dth cent. B.C., if not earlier, we may trace 
a further change of usage. The great mass of 
terra-cottas from temples and from graves at sites 
like Myrina in Alolis and Tanagra in Boeotia are 
clearly not religious in character. They represent 
youths and girls of pleasing type, either simply or 
as engaged in conversation or in games. Sacred 
figures are rare among them. When such figures 
were thrown into a grave, they seem to have been 
purposely broken, as if to unfit them for any but 
sepulchral use. The meaning of these images has 
been much discussed. Some archeologists would 
see in them survivals of the primitive custom of 
slaying wife or slave to accompan}' the dead to the 
world of shades ; others would see an intention to 
furnish the tomb with pleasing copies from the 
world without. Probably the true explanation is 
a very simple one. Figures of terra-cotta were 
used as playthings by children, and they were part 
of household decoration. When representing the 
gods they served as images for domestic worship, 
and were placed in niches or on pedestals.^ The 
Greeks were so devoted to the representation of 
the human form that they applied it everywhere, 
even to common household utensils. So they 
natmrally regarded little images as gifts grateful 
alike to the gods and to the dead, fitted to people 
alike tlie temple and the tomb. And they had one 
very great advantage as ofierings — they were 
extremely cheap. ^ 

ISIeantime, for the larger cultus-images of the 
gods and goddesses who were brought in by the 
Greek invaders we may trace another origin. The 
primitive Greeks have no scruple in attaching 
divine virtues to stocks and stones ; but they must 
be stocks and stones of a special character, such as 
the divine powers themselves had marked out and 
chosen. Trees which for some reason were regarded 
as full of divine energy, and meteoric stones which 
had fallen, or were supposed to have fallen, from 
the sky, easily acquired a sacred character. That 
mere obelisks, called dpyol XiOoi, were even in later 
Greece regarded as sacred we learn from Pausanias," 
who saw ranged in the agora of Pharm thirty 
conical stones, each of which received the name of 
a particular deity. The testimony of Pausanias 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery in 
Arcadia of a number of square pilasters, each 
surmounted by a conical stone, and inscribed with 
the name of a god — Zeus, Artemis, the Hero, and 
so on.® 

As the spirit of anthropomorphism in religion 
grew strong in Greece and Asia Minor, it was very 
natural to add something of human appearance to 

1 An excellent peneral account of Greek figurines will be 
found in E. Pottier’s Statuettes de terre cuite, Paris, 1S90. 

- vn. xxli. 4. 3 ‘ApxotoX. 1011, p. 150. 


at Ephesus of the local goddess (fig. 8), at Euromus 
in Caria of the Carian god of the double axe (fig. 9). 
A head, wearing a tall crown, emerges from the 
stone ; arms are inserted ; the wooden cylinder is 
covered with bronze or gold wrought by an artist. 
The process is well described in Is Some- 




times rude images excavated from the ground, or 
brought from foreign lands, were accepted as a 
kind of revelation of a deity. Their uncouthness 
was no obstacle ; for there is truth in the well- 
known saying of Goethe : ‘ Wonder-workingimages 
are usually but ugly pictures.’ 

The origin of idols is similar in most countries. 
But what is most interesting in the present con- 
nexion is the way in which Greek artistic taste 
and the love of human beauty formed out of such 
unpromising beginnings a pantheon of exquisite 
forms. In this the Greeks are almost unique ; for, 
although medl.-eval Europe ran riot in the produc- 
tion of images of angels, apostles, and saints, there 
was not then in e.vistence the appreciation of 
beautiful bodies which is shown in Greek sculpture. 

In the religion or religions of historic Greece 
there were several strata or tendencies j and the 
tendency to religious sculptural idealism does not 
belong to all of them. To the philosophers the 
representation of the gods in human form did not 
appeal ; and the writings of Plato and other great 
thinkers show a steady contempt for plastic art. 
At the other end of the scale, the uncultured 
husbandmen and slaves were ready to venerate 
figures of the gods in proportion to their wonder- 
working power rather than in proportion to their 
beauty. The Dionysiac and other mysteries 
aflbrded to their religious feelings a more .suitable 
field of exercise than did the staid wor.ship of the 
great temples. But between the intellectuals on 
the one hand and the superstitious on the other 
came the mass of intelligent and art-loving citizens. 
To them the JState-religions, belonging to the cities 
and great shrines of Greece, centring in the worship 
of the deities of Ol 3 ’mpus, and the heroized ancestors 
of the clans, alTorded full satisfaction. For them 
. r Figures 7 to 18 are from coins in the British Museum. 
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the poets and dramatists worked into beautiful 
poems the t^es of mythology; and for them the 
artists incorporated in bronze or marble or ivory 
and gold the ideas of the race as to the higher 
powers. As to the great city festivals, they were 
of mixed character. The conservative tradition, 
which is so marked a feature of all religious cult, 
retained in them much that had belonged to pre- 
historic and even to non-Hellenic days, scraps of 
savage religion preserved as flies are preserved in 
amber. But as a whole the festivals were re- 
moulded by the Olympian religion and filled with 
Hellenic sweetness and light. 

Maximus of Tyre, a rhetorician of the Antonine 
age, has left ns a pleasing, if somew'hat verbose, 
defence of Greek image-worship.^ Men, he says, 
who can raise their spirits directly into communion 
with the divine perhaps need no images. But 
this kind of man is rare ; and it would be impossible 
to find any whole race conscious of the divine and 
needing no such aid. The Persians worship fire, 
and solemnly feed it with logs; the Egyptians 
regard the animals of the Nile as sacred, poor 
things though they be ; the Celts venerate the oak, 
the Pffionians a sun-disk set up on a pillar; the 
Paphians worship Aphrodite in the form of a white 
pyramid. But the Greek custom is to represent 
the gods by the most beautiful things on earth, 
pure material, the human form, consummate art. 
The idea of those who make divine images in 
human shape is quite reasonable, since the spirit 
of man is the nearest of all things to God and most 
god-like. If the Greeks are lifted to the contempla- 
tion of God by the skill of a Pheidias, and the 
Egyptians by honour given to animals, while others 
honour a river and others fire, the variations do 
not vex Maximus ; only let men know God, love 
him, think of him. 

There is a well-known saying of Herodotus,® that 
it was Homer and Hesiod who first distinguished 
the functions of the gods and assigned their forms. 
Of course, in the time W'hen the Homeric poems 
were written, there could be no question of statues 
of the gods ; there can have been none but the 
rudest images. But it is doubtless true that 
Homeric incidents and descriptions may have 
dwelt in the minds of great sculptors of subsequent 
ages, and inspired them. It is expressly told us ® 
that, when Pheidias made the great statue of Zeus 
at Ol 3 mipia, he had in his mind the lines of Homer 
which describe how the nod of Zeus shook Olym- 
pus, and how his hair floated out, although in fact 
the Homeric lines would far better suit a Zeus 
of the Hellenistic age than the stately and self- 
contained colossus of Pheidias. Homer did much to 
settle the order and personalities of the Hellenic 
pantheon ; but, as a matter of fact, he has not a 
statuesque imagination. We should be mistaken 
if we took back to Greek times that predominance 
of literature over art which has been, though of 
late years less markedly, a feature of modem 
times. 

The great difference between the religious art of 
the Greeks on the one hand, and that of Babylon, 
Egypt, and India on the other, is that, whereas the 
Onental nations were content with merely symbolic 
representations of the divine powers, the Greeks 
were ever struggling to merge mere symbolism in 
anthropomorphism. 

The cods of Egypt differ ons from the other not in shape but 
to the attributes which they hold, or in the animal heads which 
are placed on their shoalders. Isis has the bead ol a cow, 
Uorus ol a hawk, and so on. The deities of the Babylonians 
are often fnmished tvith wings to indicate swiltncss, hut they 
are only ceremonial wings, and not meant for real flight. 
Sometimes they hold a pair of animals or birds in their hands 
to indicate their power over animal nature ; but the arrange- 


ment is merely a conventional one ; the creatures ate bo* 
carried suitably. In India the symbolic turn given to art runj 
riot : the varied powers of the gods are indicated by rivin- 
them many heads, and many hands full of instruments lor 
various purposes. 


In the earliest distinctive Greek art, deities like 
those of Egypt and Babylon sometimes make their 
appearance. On the chest of Cypselns, preserved 
at Olympia, Pansanias saw represented a female 
figure which puzzled him. It was inscribed ivitb 
the name of Artemis, but it had ivings on the 
shoulders, and carried in the two hands a lion and 
a panther.® As it became adult, Greek taste set 
aside this crude symbolism, and preferred to re- 
present the swiftness of Autemis not by wings, 
but by the litheness and vigour of her frame, and 
her power over nature by giving iier as an attend- 
ant and friend a dog or a stag. In the art of the 
6th cent, the Greek deities almost always carry 
an attribute by which they may be identified— 
Zeus an eagle or a thunder-bolt, Hermes a herald’s 
staff, Apollo a bow or a lyre, and the like ; hut 
these become less necessary later, when the deity 
can be identified by bodily type. There is no fear 
of hesitation whether a 5th cent, image represents 
Apollo or Herakles, Athene or Aphrodite, since in 
each case the qualities of the deity are thoroughly 
incorporated and revealed in the bodily form. In 
mature Greek art external symbolism is not en- 
tirely absent. Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory) 
still retain their wings, though they use them to 
fly with, and do not merely carry them. Hermes 
has small wings on his cap or on his heels, and 
river-gods are still bull-headed. These, however, 
are little more than survivals. 


If we bring together Pliny’s Natural History 
(hks. xxxiv.-xxxvi.) and the descriptions ot Pans- 
anias, we are able to discern the historic origins of 
religious sculpture. Just as Homer stands at the 
source of Greek poetry, so at the source of Greek 
sculpture we have the figure of Dmdalns, wlio la 
himself merely mythical, and who was set down 
as the maker of most figures the actual origdn of 
which was lost in the mists of antiquity. But a 
number of artists classed by the ancient wntcra 
as pupils of Deedalus (Daedalidael really existed, 
for we find their signatures on existing bases of 
statues. Beginning about 600 B.C., we_ can tmee 
lines of descent in a variety of materials. One 
school in Peloponnesus began with work in wood; 
and so, by inlaying the wood with gold, ivory, 
and ebony, or clothing wooden statues with metal, 
worked their w*ay towards that technique in gold 
and ivory which was used in the 6th cent, for the 
most magnificent of the statues of the gods. 
Another school, of which Khceous and Theodoros 
of Samos were the most noted members, discovered 
or improved the art of casting statues in bronze, 
and so made antiquated the earlier fashion ol 
beating out plates of bronze into the retiree 
shape, and fastening them with nails, _ Gtlmr 
schools, belonging mostly to the Greek _ islands, 
such as Chios, Paros, and Naxos, used their native 
marble, and superseded the old rude figures cut 
out of limestone by delicate and beautifol statues 
of glittering material. 

It Is impossible here to follow, even In outline, the PW'” 
whereby the sculptors of Greece succeeded iu embodying mor 
and more completely the types of the preat deities m vi 
race. It was a long and intricate history. A great tnci - 
book on the subject is L, H. Famell’s Culti of the Greek ota 
(5 vols., Oxford, 1830-1900). A still larger work hoU wen 
planned by J. Overbeck {Kunetmythologie, Leipzig. 
but he died alter publishing only three volumes. The »ruc 
in W. H. Eoscher’s Ausfuhrlichee Lexikon dtr gr. vnd^ 
ilythologie (Leipzig, 1834 ff.) contain usually the most t^n 
information on the subjects with which they deal; Ml e 
material grons every day ; and a complete digest of it *****'; '. 
possible. Tliree statues ot Apollo, represented on co'M, m y 
serve to illustrate the process; Cg. 10 is of the Apono 


t Dissert, viiL 
z Strabo, Tin. xxx. Ip. S54J. 


2iL63. 


1 Pans. 7. xii. £. 
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Delos, a 6th cent, work of Dsdalidm ; fig. 11 is of the Apollo of 
Miletus, made by Canachus of Sicyon late in the 6th cent. ; fig. 
12 is of the Apollo at Alexandria Troas, a work of Scop-as, hut 
in a somewhat stiff and archaic style. 

It is evident that the higher qualities of the deity 
are much less easy thus to incorporate than the 



Fig. 10.— Coin of Athens. 


lower. Apollo as the god of the gymnasium was 
easy to render in art, since he had to he only an 
idealized athlete. Apollo, the god of music and 
song, could also he embodied, a rapt and poetic 
expression being not beyond the resources of 
developed Greek art. But Apollo as the prophet 


Pio. 11. — Coin of Miletus. Fio. 12.— Coin of Troas. 

of the supreme Deity, or as the great patron of 
purification, was a less easy subject for art. In 
the same way, Artemis as an archeress or as the 
queen of the nj’-mphs naturally attracted the artist, 
but Artemis as goddess of moisture and source of 
the springing powers of nature was less easy to 
depict. Thus the rendering of the gods in human 
form did undoubtedly tend in a measure to limit 
them, and to throw into the background that 
which in them inspired awe rather than pleasant 
appreciation. Perhaps, however, we may make 
a few exceptions to this rule. Of the gold and 
ivory colossus of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 13), Quin- 
tilian says that it added something to the accepted 
religion ; * and Dio Chrysostom in the Ist cent. 
A.D. tells us how it afiected educated men. 



* Our Zeus is peaceful and gentle in all ways, as the over- 
looker of an undivided and united Hellas ... set up gentle 
and stately in form above all grief, giver of life and means of 
living and all good things, the common father and saviour and 
guarfian of men, so far as it was possible tor a mere man by 
meditating to copy the divine and infinite nature. ... If any 
man were utterly burdened in heart, after meeting in life many 
misfortunes and troubles, a stranger to sweet sleep, even he, 
I think, standing before this image would forget all the terrible 
pains and sufferings of our mortal life ’ {Oral. xii.). 

In the same way, the great statue of Athene 
Parthenos at Athens (fig. 14) concentrated about 
herself the patriotic ardour of the people of the 
city ; she was not onij’ the deity who gave wisdom 
t Inst. Oral. xii. x. 9. 


in council and skill in craft, but she also embodied 
the common life, the destiny, the star of the 
Athenians, and all the better because she was as 
dignified and majestic as Pheidias could make her. 
So also, when, about 300 B.C., Eutychides the 
sculptor made for the people of the newly-founded 
city of Antioch a representation of the Fortune, 
or Tyche, of that city, he represented her as a 
most graceful figure seated on a rock, with the 
river-god Orontes emerging at her feet. The 
statue, of which copies are extant (fig. 15), not 


Fig. 14.— Coin of Athens. Fio. 15. — Coin of King Tigranes. 

only gained wide admiration, and was copied in 
many other cities, but we are told that it was lield 
in the highest religious reverence. Probably it 
greatly helped to make the people of Antioch feel 
that they were citizens of no mean city. In Greece, 
civic politics and religion were nearly related : the 
general or the statesman was often also a priest of 
the deity of the city. 

_ A different fate attended another sculptural crea- 
tion of the same period — the Sarapis of Bryaxis. 
Religiously, Sarapis was of great importance, as 
he united the conquering Greek and the conquered 
Egyptian in a common cultus,' since the former 
could see in him a form of Hades, and the latter a 
modification of Osiris. But the sculptor, if we may 
judge from the poor copies extant, tried to intro- 
duce into the expression of the face of the deity too 
much of mj’steiy and solemnity, and so passed the 
bounds of possible sculpture. In a painting he 
might have been more successful. 

Strict anthropomorphism in the embodiment in 
art of their deities was eminently suited to the 
Greeks. They were little inclined to mysticism; 
their minds were clear-cut and practical ; and they 
were content to abide within the limits set them 
by the eminently statuesque character of their art. 
At the best, they could produce images perfectly 
adapted to the character of their worship and their 
religious festivals — figures which a good citizen of 
line taste could look on with pride, and which he 
could with self-satisfaction contrast with the poorer 
inventions of surrounding peoples. But in the 
latter part of the 4th cent. , when the city -State was 
falling into decay, and the city festivals were becom- 
ing mere pageants, we cannot be surprised that the 
statues of the gods lost their high dignity. Sculp- 
tors of that age, notably Praxiteles, though they 
could still produce exquisite forms, produced them 
at a lower level. The images of the gods no longer 
embodied human nature at its highest ideal stage, 
but rather human nature on the level of the average 
sensuous man. The Apollo killing a lizard, by 
Praxiteles, represents the deity on the model of an 
idle and sportive youth. His Aphrodite, though she 
cannot be called impure or sensual, is yet little more 
than a woman of exquisite form engaged in taking a 
bath. The tendency thus begun soon went further, 
and in the Hellenistic age we find images of male 
and female deities which could satisfy only a sen- 
sual and pleasure-worshipping people. Of course, 
there were reactions. The great statues of Demeter 
and Persephone set up by Damophon at Lycosura 
in Arcadia in the 2na cent. B.C., still extant in a 
1 Cf. GltEco-EormAK Kelioios, I * (1), vol. vi. p. 270. 
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fragmentary condition, have much of the ancient 
dignity. Sculptors -who -were set to make cultus- 
images for temples went hack for their models to 
the great creations of the 5th century. Sonie new 
types, such as that of the Fortune of Antioch al- 
ready mentioned, had real religious value. But an 
art which cannot produce original types suited to 
the genius of a new age must soon decay. In the 
Homan age the figures of the Greek deities Avhich 
were produced in unlimited abundance in the Avork- 
shops of the sculptors have no vitality. They are 
only elegantly eclectic — charming compositions, 
but not at all stimulating to the powers of Avorship. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find, from the 
trustAA'orthy evidence of coins, that many of the 
cities of Asia Minor set aside the fine Greek statues 
of their city deities Avhich held the place of honour 
after Alexander the Great, and re-installed the 


been constantly increasing in Greece and Italy until 
the 3rd cent. A.D. met Avith extreme hatred from 
the Christians, aa’Iio Avere as eager to destroy them 







Fia. 16. — Koman coin. 


Fio. 17. — Roman coin. 


as Avere the Puritans of England to break up the 
sculptured figures of our churches. A few great 
statues Avere carried to Byzantium, as Avorks of art 


quaint and ugly figures Avhich those statues had 
superseded. In the time of St. Paul the people of 
Ephesus had gone back to the image Avhich fell 
from heaven. Borne Avas filled with splendid statues 
of the gods brought from Greece by conquering 
generals and by Emperors ; but they Avere cherished 
mainly as AVorks' of art, and not as cultus-images. 
In fact, the same transition from Avorship to admira- 
tion took place in regard to these statues Avhich has 
occurred in the change of modern feeling in regard 
to Gothic cathedrals, 

2 . Roman. — In Roman religious usage, images 
do not take nearly so important a place as they do 
in Greek. Neither the anthropomorphic tendency 
nor {esthetic taste ivas so highly developed among 
the Romans. In fact, the primitive deities of the 
Romans were in nature too vague and abstract to 
be at all appropriately rendered in plastic art. At 
lowest, they Avere mere traditional dosmonic forces 
connected Avith agriculture, or the pastoral life, or 
the various actiA'ities of man ; at highest, special 
aspects of a great spiritual force. Perhaps, apart 
from Greek and Etruscan influence, the Romans 
Avould not have had any statues of the gods. The 
early graves of central Italy furnish us Avith no 
such population of terra-cotta figures as do those 
of Greece and Asia. Perhaps the only images of 
true Roman type, Avhich the Romans themselves 
Called imagines, Avere the naturalistic portraits or 
masks, in Avax or metal, of heroes and ancestors 
AA’hich Romans of birth set up in their houses and 
carried in funeral processions, and Avhich served to 
localize the spirits of the departed, and bind them 
to the living. But Greek influences began at an 
early period to tell upon Rome, alike radiating 
from Greek colonies such as Cumre, and coming 
through the mediation of the Etruscans. As the 
Greek gods, through the influence of the Sibylline 
Boolis, Avere called to Rome on the occasion of 
famine or pestilence, or any crisis Avith Avhich the 
nativ'e deities seemed unable to cope, they must 
needs have their temples, and Greek sculptors Avere 
called in to make images for those temples. On 
the coins of the Roman Republic Ave find copies 
of many such statues ; but there is little that is 
Roman about them ; they are merelj' Greek figures 
of the Hellenistic age. Occasionally the sculptor 
Avas called on to portray beings of Roman origin, 
such as Vejovis (fig. 16), Satumus, Janus (fig, 17), 
Nerio, or Acca Larentia ; but he fulfilled his task 
by merely adapting the nearest Greek type in his 
repertorj'. The veneration of images, hoAvei’er, by 
the Ist cenk B.c. had become part of the ordinary 
domestic religion. We leam from the excavations 
at Pompeii that many houses had a Lararium, or 
private shrine, presided over by the Lares (fig. 18), 
Avho Averc represented either by snakes or by the 
figures of young men, the type of Avhom Avas prob- i 
ably taken from the Greek Dioscuri. 

The A'ast crowd of images of the gods Avhich had i 
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rather than as objects of cultus ; but they gradu- 
ally disappeared ; and naturally none survived the 
Turkish conquest. 

litTERAruRE. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
course of the art., reference may be made to H. B. Walters, 
Art of the Greeks, London, 1906, and Art of the Romans, do. 
1911; P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, New York, T9I3; 
S. Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire precque et romaint, 
3 vols., Paris, 1897-1904 ; G. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der 
Romertt, Munich, 1912. P. GARDNER. 


IMAGES AND IDOLS (Hebrew and Canaan- 
ite).— I. Hebrews in pre-Palestinian tdies. 
— Israelite tradition on this subject is confused and 
contradictory. In its oldest form (J) there is no 
suggestion of idol-Avorship among the forefaUiers 
of the nation, except in the Golden Calf episode 
(Ex 32), Avhich is a satirical narrative directed 
against the bull-Avorship of the Northern kingdom; 
The E cycle, Avhile admitting that not only the 
Fathers, including Terah, the father of Abraham, 
but also the Hebreivs in Egypt (Jos 24--“'') 
shipped other gods, sIioaa-s no knowledge of the 
legend according to AAdiich the father of Abraham 
Avas an idolater and even a maker of idols ( J vbuc^, 
12; Apoe. Abr. 1-8; Gen. R. xxxAuii. 13 ; Quran, 
ix. 115, xix. 4311., x.xi. 5311'., xxvi. 70 IT., xxxvii. 
81 ff. etc; cf. JB, s.v. ‘Abraham’). This 9 -cle 
represents the Avorship of the PrupMm, th.at is_ to 
say, of at least one class of images, as a foreign 
custom (Gn 3P*’®^'‘)- Ezekiel, on the other hand, 
accuses the Israelites of having worshipped ‘ 
nations,’ no doubt images, in Egypt (20’- -3" J 

cf. 16-®), and perhaps .also of having served their 
tribal gods (‘ the “ abominations ” of the_ house or 
Israel ’) under tlie form of ‘ creeping things ana 


abominable beasts ’ (S’”'*-). „ 

It is probable, hoAvever, that, as 
HebreAvs led a nomadic e.xistence, they made _li_tti 
or no use of figured representations of the divinity, 
at least in public AA’orship (cf. the case of thd pre- 
I.sliimic Arabs [J. Wellhausen, Rcstc arab. Jlciaen- 
turns-, Berlin, 1897, p. 102]). Even .at a more 
adA-anced stage of culture, the Semitic ] 

still represented the divinity in their most , 

sanctuaries [c.g. on Mount Carmel) by objects 
h.ad little or no resemblance to the human to 
(T.ac. Hist. ii. 78). An.alogies may be found in tiie 
c.ase of tlie Romans ("V^arro, in Aug. ae Ciu. > 
IV. xxxi. 2; Pint. Numa, 8 ; Pliny, xxxiv. 
[15]), Greeks (Lucian, de Sacrif. 10 f.), Egj'P^’® 
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(Lucian, de, Dea Syr. 3), and Persians (Deinon, 
in Clem. Alex. Protrcpt. 65 [ed. Dindorf, i. 71] ; 
Herod, i. 131 ; Strabo, xv. iii. 13 [732]). 

As a matter of fact, the religion of Jah-weh at 
the time of the sojourn in the desert probably did 
not carry with it such a strict prohibition against 
the use of images in worship as the first decalogue 
ascribes to Moses (Ex 20*'", Dt 6®'*) ; othenvise it 
would be difficult to explain the freedom with 
which the most faithful worshippers of Jahweh 
made use of them down to the 8th cent, (sea II. 2). 
The much more ancient decalogue of Ex 34 con- 
demns only a certain kind of images (34*^). It is 
probable that the nomadic Hebrews used statuettes 
as amulets and in private worsliip (Gn 31*®- 35- *; 
cf. Ex 33“*’ 35®®). Ajuong the .^abs of the time of 
Muhammad (W. B. Smith, Pel. Sem.^, London, 
1894, p. 208 f.), the Phoenicians, and the Canaanites, 
images were much more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes than for public worAip. The 
same is true of the .fflgean peoples (G. Karo, ABW 
vii. [1904] 165 f.). 

II. After tbe settlement in Palestine.— 

I. Idol-worship among the Canaanites. — Canaan 
was a land of idols (Nu 33“®, Dt 7®° 12® 29'®, Pa 106®®, 
etc.) — a fact which has been confirmed by the 
excavations recently made in Palestine. As yet 
nothing has been foimd in the sanctuaries but 
stelse, and it is probable that the deity was usually 
represented on them under the form of a massebha, 
an ’aS&ra, or some natural object. But in private 
houses, in tombs, and in a sacrificial trench at 
Gezer, statuettes have been discovered in profusion 
which were obviously used in private worship 
(amulets, ez-votos, etc.). Those of most frequent 
occurrence are images of goddesses (Astarte) in 
bas-relief or, more rarely, m the round, tending 
towards the Babylonian type in the North and 
becoming more ‘ Egyptized^ in the South. An 
Atargatis (1) has also been found, some phalli, 
heads and shoulders of the bull, a brazen serpent, 
figurines of doves, cows, fish, statuettes of Egyptian 
divinities — Ptah, Osiris, Thoth, Naprit, Thueris, 
and, above all, Bes. Although statues were of 
rarer occurrence in the public sanctuaries of Pales- 
tine, we need not conclude that they were entirely 
lacking (1 S 5 ®"*) ; they were naturally much more 
exposed to destruction than private ones. 

LiTEiUTCiir,. — PEFSt, especially from vol. xx., new eer. (1890) ; 
ZDPV, from vol. xxv. (1002); MNDPV, from vol. viii. (1902); 
Harvard Theol. Review, ii. [1909J 102-118, lil. [1910] 136-133, 
248-203, iv. [1911] 136-143; ilB, vols. L-xii. (1892-1903), new ser. 
vol. i.tf. (1904 ft.); H. Vincent, Canaan, d'apris I'exploration 
rieente, Paris, 1907, pp. 162-180 (an excellent general survey). 

2 . Idol-worship in Jahwisra. — After they had 
settled in Palestine, the Israelites, no doubt taking 
their lead from the people of the country, proceeded 
freely to the fabrication of images of Jahweh (and 
eventually of other gods), and began to worship 
them in the public sanctuaries as well as in private. 

Mioah had in the ' house of gods ’ of which ho was proprietor 
a graven image and a molten image (according to another 
version, an 'eph/id and a terdphUn) which were afterwards 
transferred to the great sanctuary of Dan, where priests of the 
line of Moses officiated (Jg 17-18). Gideon made an ’(pMd which 
was worshipped by the whole of Israel (S'-J-ZJ). At Nob there 
was an '(phed served by the priests of the family of Eli, which 
was often consulted by Saul and David (see II. 7). David had a 
terdphtm in bis house (1 S lO's-ft). 

In the great sanctuaries of the Northern Idng- 
dom, e.g. at Bethel and Dan, and perhaps in 
Samaria (Hos 8®), Jahweh was worshipped in the 
form of a golden bull (1 K 12®®'®®). The author of 
the Book of Kings, who looks on the past from 
the point of view of the prophets of the 7th cent. 
B.C., describes these acts or idolatry as innova- 
tions of Jeroboam I., but they were quite in keep- 
ing with the ideas which were dominant in the 
Jahwism of the 10th cent. B.c. : neither Elijah nor 
Elisha, nor even Amos in the 8th cent., thought 
of censuring the worship of ‘golden calves.’ In 


the kingdom of Judah a brazen serpent, said to 
have been made by Moses himself, received sacrifices 
till Hezekiah destroyed it (2 K 18®). The land was 
full of idols (Is 2®). Ezekiel, about 592 B.C., men- 
tions an ‘ image of jealousy ’ set up in the Temple 
( 8 ®-®). 

At Gezer and at Taanach several statuettes of 
Astarte have been found in heaps of Israelite ddbris 
(Vincent, op. cit., 162, 164 f.). 

3. The meaning attached to idol-worship. — The 
first Semitic statues were probably stelm {massebhd) 
which had been given a human or animal form : 
the statue of Panammon is called n^b, the same 
word as n‘stbh (a Heb. synonym of massebha), and 
the Arab, nusb. Idolatry was thus in principle 
only a variety of fetishism, commonly practised 
by the Hebrews and the other Semites (massebha, 
'aS6rd, ‘ ark’). We must, then, consider the image 
as having been, like all other fetishes, a dwelling- 
place oflered to the god, where he consented to 
take up his abode only after the performance of 
certain inauguration ceremonies (Jg 8®® ; cf. C. 
Fossey, La Magieassyrienne, Paris, 1902, p. 132 f.; 
M. J. Lagrange, Etukes sur les rel. s6m.^, do. 1905, 
pp. 166, 229 ; E. B. 'Tylor, PC®, London, 1891, ii. 
168 ff.). 

4. The rites connected with idol-worship.— In 

ancient Israel images were kissed (Hos 13®, 1 K 19'® ; 
cf. Job 31®® ; Mish. Sank. vii. 6 ; Apul. de Magia, 
66 ; S. I. Curtiss, Ursemit. Mel. im Vollcslebcn des 
heut. Orients, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 164, 287) ; incense 
was oflered to them (Ezk 8") ; they were consulted 
as oracles (see II. 7 and 8) ; they were placed in a 
closed cella, diflering thus from most of the other 
sacred objects of the ancient Semites (Jg 17® ; cf. 
Ep. Jer. ®®' ®®' “, 1 Mao 10®®, Wis 13’®) ; they were 

clothed in sumptuous garments (Ezk 16’® ; cf. Jer 
10®, Ep. Jer. Mish. Sank. vii. 6). 

other customs connected ■with idol-worship ore mentioned, 
but in passages which refer expressly only to pagan idolatry— 
e.g., the custom of Kirrying idols In procession (Is 46h 7, Jer 105, 
Am 6M(?), Ep. Jer. 4.50), of giving them food (Sir 30’“ (Heh.lS), 
Ep. Jer. 53. so ; Bel and the Dragon), of embracing them, anointing 
them, washing them, and sprinkling them with water (Mish. 
Sank, vii. C), of bowing before them («6. ; Ep. Jer. t), of decorat- 
ing them with jewels and garlands (Ep. Jer.® ; Mish. Aboda 
Zara, i. 9), of fixing them in the'ir place with nails (Is 417, jer 
104, Wis 1315) or chains (Is 40n>), and of lighting candles for 
them(Ep. Jer. 45). 

5. Names for idols, — ^Thediffusion of the worship 

of images in ancient Israel is attested by the multi- 
plicity of words used to designate them (cf. HDB ii. 
451 ; G. F. Moore, EBi ii. 2146-2150). (a) General 
terms. — (1) ‘ image ’ (2 K 11’® [2 Ch 23’®], Ezk 

7®® 16’7, Nu33®®, Am 5®®[gloss]); (2) semel, ‘statue’ 
(Dt 4’®, Ezk 8®' ®, 2 Ch 33®' ’®) ; (3) tabhnith, origin- 
ally ‘model,’ whence ‘representation’ (Dt 4’®"’®, 
Is 44”, Ezk 8’® [gloss 7]) ; (4) t^mHnu, ‘ form ’ (Dt 
416.23. 23 58 [=Ex 20‘]; (6) n^iti’d, ‘portable idol’ 
(Is46’). (6) Names taken frommaterial or manner 
of fabrication. — (6) 'Asabbim (sing. 'oje6 ; to it, as 
to many of tbe reputedly pagan terms, the Mas- 
soretes gave the vowels of ‘ shame,’ and it thus 
became identical with ajV, ‘grief’). This term, 
which is usually applied to idols in general, 
even idols of silver and gold, doubtless onmnally 
meant clay statues (cf. asv, 2>'5j) ; this is probably the 
reason why the o'asjf are sometimes distinguished 
from tbe graven image (Is 48®, Mic 1®) and from 
the molten image (Is 48®, Hos 13®). Besides clay 
statues (Vincent, 168-162, 168, 169, 172 [idol 
mould] ; cf. Wis 15®"’®), there are also ; (7) tbe 
p^stlim (sing, pescl), ‘graven images,’ made of 
wood (Dt 7®-®® 12®) or of stone (Is 21®, 2 Ch 344; 
Vincent, 153, 157, 173), and sometimes (at least in 
the case of pagan idols) painted (Wis 13’‘ 15*) or 
ornamented with silver and gold (Jer 10*). This 
must have been a very common kind of image, for 
the wordp'rfZi'm could be applied to idols in general, 
even those made of metal (Is 40’® 44’®, Jer 10’*). 
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There was also ( 8 ) the molten image, massekhd, 
nesekh (Is 41» 48'. Jer 10’^ nastkh (Dn ll*), in 
gold, silver, or sometimes hronze (see II. 6 ( 2 )). 
According to certain texts, the bulls of Dan and 
Bethel were masstkMth (Hos 13®, Ex 32‘, Dt 
Neh 9®®), made by pouring the molten metal into a 
mould (Ex 32^- :iPj = ‘to cast,’ ‘to melt’ (Is 
40'' 44»). Cf. Vincent, 163 f., 167 f., 173-175. 
Again, we have (9) the Treplxpvaa and ■reptdpyvpa 
(Dt 7“, Is 30“ ; cf, also Ep. Jer.®- ’<»')• 
The framework on to which the sheets of gold or 
silver were hammered and soldered might be of 
some common metal (Is 40'® 41® ; cf. the statuette 
of Osiris, E. A. S. Macalister, PEFSt, new ser., 
XXXV. [1903] 39) or of wood, such as the ‘ golden 
calves,’ according to the evidence of Hos 8 ® (‘in 
pieces ’), Ex 32^ (‘ fashioned it with a graving tool ’), 
32“ (‘burnt it with fire . . . strewed it upon the 
water'). (10) Figured atones, 'ehhen masktt (Lv 
26', Nu 33“, Ezk 8 “ [?]), probably intermediary 
between the stele and the statue (Lv 26'), were 
used as idols, and also ( 11 ) images carved out (or, 
according to others, ‘ drarvn ’ [‘ graven ’ images]) on 
the inner walls of the Temple (Ezk 8 '“). 

There are numerous ironical descriptions of the manufacture 
of idols, but they are all post-Exilic, and are directed against 
foreign idols— Hab 2l8r., l3iOJ8-2i)416'-449-=otG8f-, JerlO«.».Mt, 
Ps 116«=1351W8, Wis 1310-16 15, Ep. Jer. (=Bar 6 [cf. Weigand 
Naumann, Untereuehungen iibtr den apohr. Jeremiasbrief, 
Giessen, 1913, pp. 3-9]), Apoc. Abr. 1-8. 

6 . Forms of idols. — (1) Human. — The Israelites, 
like the Canaanites (see II, i), the Philistines 
(1 S 6 ‘), and the pagans (Is 44'®, Ps US'*'®), pos- 
sessed human idols (Dt 4'®, 1 S 19'®, Ezk 16'®'-), but 
theriomorphic images were of much more frequent 
occurrence (Dt 4'®'- 6 ®'-= Ex 20^'-). 

(2) Animal. — (a) The n'li^iSt An, ‘hrazen serpcTit' 
(n‘hdSeth), was worshipped in Jerusalem dotvn to 
the 8 th cent. B.c. (2 K 18'). As far as one can 
judge from tradition (Nu 21'‘'), the Israelites 
regarded this statue as the image of the jinn — 
subject to Jahweh rather than identified with Him, 
as has been supposed (A. Loisy, Pel. d'Isr.\ 
Paris, 1908, p. 81 r,) — who becomes incarnated in 
fiery serpents (seraphim), and in turn heals and 
inflicts mortal wounds (cf. E. Meyer, Die Isr. und 
ihre Nachbarstdmme, Halle, 1906, pp. 116, 426 f.). 
It is quite probable, however, that this bronze 
statue was originally an ancient Canaanite idol 
representing the spirit of a spring (there was a 
‘ serpent stone ’ by the side of the sacred spring of 
R 6 ghcl in Jerusalem [ 1 K 1']), perhaps the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Hivvites. In the Canaanite 
high place of Gezer a little brazen serpent, and at 
Taanach six or seven real serpent heads and one 
in terra-cotta, have been found (Vincent, 117, 
174-176). (b) Jahweh was usually represented 
under the form of the bull, as a symbol of His 
irresistible force (Nu 23“ 24®). Hosea and the 
prophetic writers call these statues ‘ calves,’ per- 
haps derisively, from their small size. Eeisner, 
however, in 1910 found on a Samarian ostracon 
the proper name 'Egheluo (Harvard Theol. Pev. iv. 
[1911] 141), which maybe interpreted; ‘Jahweh is 
a calf, ».e, a young bull’ (said in no spirit of 
rnockcry) ; the name, however, seems rather to 
signify ‘calf of Jahweh,’ i.e. ‘son of the bull- 
Jalnveh’ (cf. Abel, PB, new ser., viii. [1911] 293). 
The Israelites probably borrowed this symbol from 
the Canaanites (see ]Bcli, [Sem.]), who in their 
turn may have got it from the Egyptians. 

In Palestine, besides several balls' heads andOgurines of cows, 
statuettes of goddesses have been found uitb boms on their 
head [Vincent, 160, KM, lC9f., i741 — a decoration probably 
copied from the statues of the goddess Hathor. 

This symbol occurred with great frequency 
thronghont lsrael, and played a great part in the 
ornamentation of the temple in Jerusalem. The 
seal of a certain * S'ma'yfihtt ben 'Azaryahh ’ bears 
the figure of a bull (L Benzinger, Heb. Arehdol.^, 


Tubingen, 1907, p. 227). From this probably 
comes the epithet of ‘’dbhtr (‘strong man’ or 
‘ bull ’) of Israel ’ or ‘ of Jacob,’ given to Jahweh 
(Is 1®', Gn 49®', Is 49=® 60'®, Ps 132®- '), and perhaps 
also the custom of placing horns at the corners of 
the altar (1 K 2 ®®, Am 3" ; cf. Lagrange, PB, new 
ser,, iv. [1907] 601, for the same custom in Crete). 

7 . The Ephod.— The ’6ph6d and the t‘rapMm 
must be treated separately because of the un- 
certainty as to their true nature. The word 'iphdd 
signifies; (a) in certain ancient texts, a garment 
worn by the priest (’ipMd badh) (see HDB i. 725) ; 
(b) in P, a piece of cloth which the high priest wore 
above his dress and from which hung a pocket (jvn) 
containing the oracle (4rim-tummim) (see art. 
Dress, vm. v. p. 67“). But there are (c) a certain 
number of ancient passages where 'ephOd certainly 
stands for some symbol of the divinity, and prob- 
ably for a sort of statue. 

In Jg 824-27 Gideon, with the golden ear-rings taken as spoil 
from the Midlanites, the weight of which amounted to 1700 
shekels, made an 'iphdd which he Bet up (or ‘put’) in Ophrah, 
and ‘all the sons of Israel went a whoring after it there,’ which 
means, according to the ordinary sense of this expression, that 
the Israelites offered it an illegal worship (cf., however, Hos 412 , 
IjV 202f-, Nu 1E89). It would obviously be impossible to wear a 
garment or an oracle pocket weighing over 60 lbs. It was also 
the custom to manufacture divine s^-mbols out of gold or jew els 
used ns nmuleta or otherwise held sacred— the Golden Call (Ex 
32) ; the ark (Ex 334-6 3522 ; of. Dt 7266). In the story of Jlicah 
(Jg 17-18) the ‘epMd is mentioned in connexion with UrapMm 
and * a graven image and a molten imago.’ In the sanctuarj- ot 
Nob, there was an '£ph6d behind which the sword of OoUath 
was kept wrapped up in n cloak (1 S 2196). This 'tph6d was 
often consulted by Saul and David in their campaigns ; tho 
priest on those occasions held it ’ in his band ’ (1 S 23®) ; he was 
asked to ' bring it hither,’ and carried it to the person who was 
consulting it (1418 23® S07>— he 'oarried’It («j7)=‘ to carry,’ not 
to wear'; 14® 2218 [LXX]). 

It would be utterly impossible to bring to^etlicr 
all the different acceptations of tlie_ word tphid 
under one general meaning, by supposing, e.g., that 
the word had always tho signification of ‘ pagno, 
one corner of which formed a pocket for holding 
the sortes (Foote, The Ephod, pp. 19, 27, 41-44; 
Moore, EBi, art. ‘ Ephod ’ [exception made for 
'epkCd of Gideon]), or that it was the golden mask 
of the divine statue which the priest put on when 
he was delivering oracles (Duhm, Hanakomm. turn 
AT, Gottingen, 1892, on Is 30®®). 

One would rather do well to remember that semantics has 
disclosed in every language diversities of meaning which are 
far more singular than those attaching to tho word epnM. 
I'lBH, whatever Its etymoJogic.-'l signiDcanco, and whether the 
verb UK, * to cover,’ is a denominative of liSK or not, could 
mean a ’garment,’ then a ‘covering’ of precious metal on a 
statue (this is the natural meaning of in Is 302® ; I 133), 
and In the end a ’ statue ' covered with a layer ot gold or sliver 
(cf.ILs(9)). 

The objection has been raised that a statue does 
not declare oracles, especially oracles obtained by 
a sort of drawing of lots like the Urim and 
Thummim (1 S 14" [LXX]). Yet the t'rankim (Ezk 
21®®, Zee 10® [see, however, II. 8 ]) and the molten 
image (Hab 2'®) gave consultations. In Babylonia, 
questions were apparently ‘whispered’ to newl^ 
consecrated idols (Lagrange, Etudes rel. 

232). In Egypt there were statues wliich nodded 
their heads or spoke, the priests who made them 
move or speak being supposed to be inspired by the 
god. Another suggestion is that the eph6d was a 
statuette wliioh, when set in motion by the pnest, 
could stop in two or three dilferent positions, o® 
idol witli a cavity containing^ sacred lots, i>os3ibiy 
like the vases of female or animal shape found m 
the Palestine excavations (Vincent, 229, 314). 


Literaturk.- In addition to the works “T®’ 

G. F. Moore, Judges, London, 1893, l'-„^' 1 T; I) - 
Ephdiy Its Forms and Baltimore, 1002 (With blbliosTap^T/* 

H. T. Elhorst, ZATJV xxx. (lOlOJ 250*270- 

8 . The Teraphim.— It is difficult to dns-w from 
the text any coherent idea of what the t‘rSpnirv 


vrere. 
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Rachel steals those of her father Laban, and, when he nshs 
for ‘his gods,' she conceals them in the camel’s furniture (Gn 
SIM. E0-S3). Later, Jacob buried these ‘ strange gods ’ under the 
(sacred) terebinth of Shechem (352-1). Here f'raphtm signifies 
small statues representing strange gods. Micah has in his 
sanctuary an ’IphCd and terdphtm (Jg 17-18), which were 
used in the worship of Jahweh. Hosea also mentions the 
tirdphim, connecting them closely with the '(phCd as one of 
the indispensable elements of the Israelite cult of his day 
(81). Miohal assisted her husband David in his flight from 
Saul by putting ‘the Uraphlm’ in bed in his place (1 S IfliS) ; for 
the subterfuge to be successful, the Urdphlm in question must 
have had the size and appearance of a man. From this anecdote 
wo gather that in the time of David the ferdpAtm was one of the 
normal articles of furniture in an Israelite house. On the other 
hand, in nil texts belonging to a date later than the 8th cent. B.O., 
the terdphtm are condemned side hy side with divination (1 3 
152^, necromancy, and idolatry (2 K 2321). Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating between two ways, consults the oracles : he shakes 
the arrows to and fro, consults the terdphtm, and inspects the 
liver ; the divination for Jerusalem having come into his right 
hand, he sets his face towards that town (Ezk 212 or.). Here 
terdphtm is used for a pagan means of divination. In Zee lO’i 
the word is used of a pagan or illegal mode of consultation 
(connected with soothsayers and dreams). 

The Bnggestion has been made that t‘rdpMm. 
should be identified tvith i^rdpMm (C. S. Wake, 
Serpent Worship, London, 1888, 47), but there 

are no clear grounds for adopting it. 

Others think that the terdphtm were statuettes 
used as sortes and enclosed in the 'ipMd, which 
would then be a kind of pouch (Foote, op. cit . ; 
K. Marti, Kurzer Eandkomm. xiii., Tubingen, 
1903, on Hos 3* ; cf. John Spencer, de Leg. Sebree- 
orum ritualihus et earum rationibus, Cambridge, 
1685, bk. iii. diss. 7). This explanation, however, 
would not suit Michal’s t‘rdpMm of human size, 
and in any case the use of t^rdphim, for divination 
is supported only by late texts. 

It is held that the t‘rdpMm were images of 
ancestors (Lippert, Stade, Schwally, Nowack, 
Budde, Charles, Torge). If this were proved, the 
fact that the t‘rdpMm sometimes appeared as 
domestic idols (Laban, Miohal) and were used in 
various countries (Laban, Nebuchadnezzar) would 
be explained. But why should the Danites have 
transported the images of Micah’s ancestors into 
their public sanctuary, or why should the daughters 
of Laban have stolen the t‘rdpMm of their father, 
since ancestor-worship could not be taken part in 
by women ? 'VV ould Rachel and Michal have treated 
the images of the ancestors of their family with 
such scant ceremony ? Again, no traces have been 
found up till now of any statues of ancestors 
among the Babylonians. 

According to another explanation, the Vrdphtm 
originally represented the familiar spirit or the 
house, and were analogous with the lares and 
penates (Cornelius h Lapide, Comm., Antwerp, 
1681 ; E. Reuss, Die Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alien 
Testaments'^, Brunswick, 1890, p. 177 ; J. Frey, 
Tod, Seclenglaube und Seelenkutt im alien Israel, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 102-104 ; C. Griineisen, Der 
AhneiucuUus und die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 
1900, p. 175; H. Gunkel, Gen.^, Gottingen, 1910, 
p. 345 ; A. Loisy, Del. d^Isr.^, 202). 

In Babylonia each place has its tutelary genius, 
each individual even has ‘his god’ and ‘his god- 
dess.’ The cult of the genius loci, of the gad 
(Fortune) of the house, continued among the Jews 
dou'n to Talmudic times (Bab. Sank. 20'; Ned. 
56*) ; clear traces of it are found in the foundation 
sacrifices of modem Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Del., 
pp. x^’i, 208 f., 265-267). This interpretation seems 
the most plausible, at least if the word t^rdpMm 
always simifies one and the same thing. It stUI 
seems rather curious, however, in spite of the 
analogy of the kfrdbhim, that these statues of 
genii loci should almost always have hod a place 
in the sanctuaries of Jahweh (Jg 17-18, Hos 3‘), 
and that the Danites should have carried off to 
Laish the statue of a genius loci of Mount 
Ephraim. 


The explanation of the difficulty of finding any 
agreement between the different contexts in which 
terdphtm occurs may be that the word, for which 
no satisfactoiy etymology has been found, is one 
of the opprobrious terms used by the Jews of 
recent times in Biblical texts as a substitute for 
the abhorred names of idols and false gods (see 
III. 3), T‘raphtm may be the plural of toreph, 
which in the Hebrew of the Mishna means ‘ foul- 
ness,’ ‘obscenity.’ Now, in this case, we have no 
assurance that this abusive term was everywhere 
and always substituted for one single expression. 
In Zee 10^ the Peshitta stiU appears to have read 
D'iVB’. (‘spirits of divination’ or ‘necromancers’), 

}£o;il{cf. Lv 19« 20” 1 S 28', 2 K 23=* etc.) ; in 
other contexts there may have been some term 
signifying idol in general (p’stltm, Ezk 21" LXX ; 
'dsabhim) or god (etOMm). 

LiTEEATims.— In addition to tha works quoted, reference 
maybe made to A. Lods, La Croyanee d la vie future et le eulU 
det marts dans I’ antiquiti israllite, Paris, 1900, I. 231-230 ; 
P. Torge, Scelenglauhe und Vnsterlliehkeitshoffnung im AT, 
Leipzig, IGOD, pp. 141-113. 

III. Reaction against idol-worsbip.—i. 
Before the 8th cent. B.C. — ^The worship of images 
soon became suspect to the upholders of the trae 
religion of Jahweh ; Asa is said to have done away 
with those which his fathers had made, but the 
second decalogue (Ex 34”), towards the 9th cent., 
condemns only the worship of ‘ molten gods,' i.c. 
statues whose splendour contrasted too strongly 
ivith the simplicity of olden times. The history of 
the Golden Calf (Ex 32) reflects the same point of 
view. 

2. The Prophets. — Hosea is the first to lay down 

the principle of the incompatibility of idol-worship 
with the true worship of Jahweh (8*'“ 13“* ; cf. 3‘). 
Isaiah forbids the use of idols of gold and silver 
(2'’ ") ; and Hezekiah, apparently atuis instigation, 
breaks the brazen serpent in pieces (2 K 18^*). It 
was probably about this time that all manufacture 
or worship of images of the deity was absolutely 
prohibited (Ex 20"-). The reforms instituted by 
Josiah (621 B.C.) include a prohibition against all 
representations of Jahweh — even unfignred ones 
(Dt 16"-»-, 2 K 23'- "). Dt 4”'- (7th-6th cent. 

B.C.) indicates a motive — the only one formulated 
in the OT — for this prohibition, namely, the fact 
that the Israelites on Mount Horeb saw no form or 
shape. 

One of the arguments used by the prophets of 
the 7th cent. B.C. and later agamst pagan gods is 
that they are gods of stone and wood. They de- 
scribe the manufacture of these idols with com- 
placent irony, and identify them purely and simply 
ivith the divinities that they represent (a fre^ent 
theme from the 6th cent. B.C. onwards ; see It. 5), 
This line of argument presupposes that it is an 
accepted Jewish belief that Jahweh has not, and 
cannot have, any material representation. 

3. Judaism. — These divine images still retained 
their prestige among the common people to a cer- 
tain degree (2 Mac 12” ; cf. perhaps Ps 16‘ 3F, Zee 
10' [?], Is 30", if these passages are post-Exilic and 
refer to Jews). In the ruins of Jewish houses at 
Elephantine some bas-reliefs and statues have been 
found, which were probably worshipped by the 
members of the Jewuh colony of that toira (O. 
Rubensohn, Z.K xlri. [1909] 30; E. Meyer, Der 
Papyrusfund von Elephantine, Leipzig, 1912, p. 
65 1.). But probably idol- worship was now only a 
popular superstition ; and, when the author of 
Enoch (99’* 104') accuses his Jewish adversaries of 
‘ following idols,’ it is apparently to be understood 
ns a polemic exaggeration respecting their tolerance 
of the pagans and Greek art. 

Among the Jews who were most rigorous in 
keeping the law, the Second Commandment was 
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Eo Bcrupnlously followed that all manufacture of 
images was forbidden, even when the images were 
not intended for worship at all (cf, Wis 
Thus, while animal representations abounded in 
the decoration of the pre-Exilic Temple (cf. Sir 
38*^), a perfect storm of disapproval arose when 
Herod set a golden eagle above one of the doors of 
the sanctuary (Jos. Ant, xvii, vi. 2-4, BJ I. 
xxxiii. 2-4). Pilate also met with great opposition 
when he attempted to allow the legions to enter 
Jerusalem with their ensigns {Ant, xrai. iii. 1, 
BJ II. ix. 2f.). In A.D. 66 the Jewish insurgents 
destroyed the palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias 
because it was decorated with sculptures repre- 
senting animals (Jos. Life, 12). It was out of 
regard for this scruple that neither Herod nor the 
Homans put human or animal effigies on the as or 
fractions of the as coined for Judma. 

The pious Jew avoided even pronouncing words 
simifying ‘ images,’ ‘ idols,’ etc. (Zee 13^ Pa 16*), 
substituting for them opprobrious terms, which 
were usually those used to replace the names of 
pagan gods (Ex 23'^ Dt 12^, Hos 2” ; e.g., was 

read ‘ shame,’ in proper names), so that it is 
often difficult to tell whether idols or strange gods 
are meant: 'HtUm, ‘nothingness’ (according to 
others, ‘ small gods ’) ; gilMltm, ‘ dung ’ (HV ‘ abo- 
minations’; according to others, ‘ shapeless masses,’ 
‘grotesque figures’); Siqgfls, td'ehha (Is 44*®, Jer 
16‘®, Dt 27’°), ‘abominable thing’; miphlescth, 

' object of horror ’ ; p’ghartm (Lv 26°“), n‘bhcla 
(Jer 16'®), ‘ carcass ’ ; niethim (Ps 106®®), ‘ the dead ’ ; 
'awen, ‘trouble,’ ‘wickedness’; hebhel, ‘vanity’; Iff 
(Hos 8®), ‘not God.’ Some of these terms 
of abuse go back to the Prophets {e,g,. Am 6°, Jer 
2°, Is 44®“) ; but in many cases they were intro- 
duced into Scripture at a very late date by Jewish 
scribes as a substitute for neuter terms. As a 
matter of fact this process continued even after the 
time of the Septuagint version (2 S 5®’, 1 K IP* ®®, 
2 K 23’®, Is 19®). Of. G. F. Moore, EBi ii. 2148- 
2150. 

LiTEHATimE. — W. W. Baudissln, Stud, zur tern. Religons- 
geteh; Leipzig, 1876-78, i. 49-177 ; P. Scholz, Gotzendienst und 
Zauberwesen bei den alien Sebraem und den benaehbarten 
VSlhem, Regensburg, 1877 ; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
Tubingen, 1905, pp. 119-121 ; W. Nowack, Beb. Archaol., 
Freiburg, 1894, ii. 21-25 ; I. Benzinger, Beb. Archaol.-, Tub- 
ingen, 1907, pp. 219 f., 327-329; E. Kautzsch, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, do. 1911, pp. 91-99, 216-217, 220f., etc. 

Adolphe Lods. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Indian).— i. Intro- 
ductory. — In no part of the world, perhaps, can 
the characteristics of idolatry be investigated with 
more success than in India, Giving to the abundance 
of the material, and the attention mven to it since 
Hinduism and its allied faiths. Buddhism and 
Jainism, came under the observation of the 
foreigner. A visitor to one of its sacred cities is 
at once aware of the prevalence of image-worship. 
The streets, like those of Athens in tbe time of 
St. P.aul, appear to he ‘wholly given to idolatry’ 
(Ac 17’® AV). TVriting forty-five years ago, hL A. 
Sherring estimated that the city of Benares con- 
tained 1454 temples, and that 

' tbo number of Idols actually worshipped by the people certainly 
e.xceeds the number of the people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over; it cannot be less than half a million, and m.aybe 
many more.' ‘Idolatry,’ ho adds, ‘ Is a charm, a fascination to 
the nindu. It Is, so to speak, the air he breathes. It is tbe 
food of his soul. It is the foundation of his hopes, both for this 
world and for another ’ (The Sacred City of the Bindus, London, 
1803, p. 41 fl.). 

Since his time, for reasons elsewhere explained j 
(§ 8), the nnmher of temples and images in this 
and other sacred cities has largely increased. There 
are in all about sixty temples in Nasik, a number 
which has c.amed for it the name of the Benares of 
"W. India {BG xyi._[lSS3] 503). Within the sacred 
enclosure at Pari rise about 120 temples ‘ dedicated 
to the various forms in which the Hindu mind has 


imagined its god ’ (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 128). At all the Hindu sacred places tha 
minor idols enshrined in little niches along tha 
streets and the entrances to the bathing-places are 
innumerable. 

Among the more primitive tribes only a few, like 
the Mundas or Kandhs, are said to practise no 
image-worship ; but this does nob exclude tbo calt 
of rude stocks and stones (E. T. Dalton, Descript. 
Ethnol. Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 256 ; S. C. Roy, 
The Mundas and their Country, do. 1912, p. 122; 
S. C. Maepherson, Memorials M Service in India, 
London, 1865, p. 102). According to J. G. Scott, 
in Burma ‘ none of the races have, or at any rate 
admit that they have, idols. There is no bowing 
down to stocks and stones’ {Upper Burma Gaz., 
1900, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 83). There are, of course, 
numerous images of the Buddha, but to the Burman 
‘ the accusation of bowing down to stocks and stones 
is intolerable, and the implication is combated with 
feverish energy. Where there are no prayers, in 
the technical sense of the word, there can be no 
idolatry,’ The words uttered before his impassive 
features ‘ are not a supplication for mercy or aid, 
bat the praises of the Lord himself, through the 
contemplation of whose triumphant victoiy over 
passions and ignorance the most sinful may be led 
to a better state ’ (Shway Yoe [J. G, Scott], The 
Burman, London, 1882, i, 220), 

Many writers, missionaries in particular, fiercely 
denounce the grossness of Hindu idolatry (J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Planners and Customs^, Oxford, 
1906, pp. 548, 581, 590 f. ; W, Ward, The Hindoos^, 
Seram pore, 1818, Introd. ii, x f.). Some later 
writers, however, recognize that the prevalence of 
image-worship is not the chief obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity. The growth of agno.sti- 
cism, the revival of Vedantism, and the rise of 
modern sects, like Sikhism, or the Arya and the 
Brahma SamSj {qq.v.), which reject the idolatrous 
Puranic cults, and seek to revive an earlier and 
simpler form of worship, are a more serious hin- 
drance to Christian propaganda. _ 

2 . The historical development of idolatry. — ^The 
universality of image-wmrship in its more elaborate 
form is comparatively modem among_ the Hindus. 
In the Vedas we observe the deification of terres- 
trial objects — ^rivers, mountains, plants, trees, im- 
plements, and weapons ; and ‘ material objects are 
' occasionally mentioned in the later Vedic literature 
as symbols representing deities ’ (A. A. MacdoMll, 
Vedic Myth., Strassburg, 1897, p. 154 f.). The 
existence of idols in Vedic times has been aijsertea 
in the cases of a painted image of Rudm, of Varnna 
with a golden coat of mail, in the distinction drawn 
between the Maruts and their images (Rigmdn, 
II. xxxiii. 9, 1. XXV. 13, v. Iii. 15, in J. Jluir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, v. [1872] 453 [.}. Tbe comparative 
scarcity of these references, however, does not sup- 
port the conclusion that idolatry, in its geuoral 
sense, as contrasted with the lavish idol-worsliip ol 
a later age, is modem, because, though the Ingacr 
Vedic religion may not have admitted images or 
sacred places, there must have been a lower ptratum 
of Animists, who did not confine their worship lo 
the deities of Nature (cf. A Barth, Eel. of 
London, 1882, p. 60 f. ). Fergnsson {Hist. Ind. Aren., 
do. 1899, p. 183) pressed the case too strongly when 
he suggested that ‘ it may become an intere-sting 
investigation to inquire whether thp Greelrs were 
not the first who taught the Indians ’dolatp'. 
The influence of the Hellenistic school of Ganolwra 
on Hindu sculpture is undoubted (V. 

Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 

1911, p. 9711.). But it is more than do°bUui 
whether the use of idols can he solely attnoutc 
to this influence. Mann (c. A.D. 200 in the presen 
recension, hut embodying mnch more ancient 
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material) gives rales about circumambulating an 
image, forbids stepping on its shadow, and refers 
to the taking of oaths in its presence {Laws of 
Manu, iv. 39, 130, viii. 87). In the Mahahharata, 
with which the Laws are closely connected, idol- 
worship is found fully established (E. W. Hopldns, 
Bel. of India, London, 1902, p. 370 fF.). Early 
Buddhism knew nothing of image-worship, whicn 
arose with the spread of the Mahayana sonool (A. 
Cunningham, Malmbodhi, London, 1892, p. 631). 
In fact, the worship of the image of Buddha, if the 
attitude of the Buddhist to images of the Master 
can be considered a form of idolatry, dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D., about four or five centuries after 
his death (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 13 ; H. Kem, Manual q/ Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 95 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901j p. 67 ; Smith, 
Hist, 79, 106). The early artists did not dare to 
portray his bodily fo'm, which had for ever 
vanished, being content to attest his spiritual 
presence by silent symbols — the footprints, the 
empty chair, and so forth. Further, the absence 
of images of Buddha from early Indian art does 
not imply that images of the Hindu gods were 
then unknown ; they were certainly in use as early 
as the 4th cent. B.c. (Smith, 79 n. ; lA xxxiii. 
[1901) 145 fi".). The modern idolatrous system 
dates from the establishment of neo-Brahmanism 
on the downfall of Buddhism. Though image- 
worship prevails widely in S. India, it must be 
comparatively late in its present form, because all 
the Malayfvlim terms for images are of Sanskrit 
origin (W. Logan, Malabar, Madras, 1887, i. 184). 

3 . The aniconic stage. — It is needless to discuss 
whether the stage of aniconism historically pre- 
cedes or leads up to that of pictures and images — 
an evolution denied by some modern anthropo- 
logists xiv. 329). In India the two stages 

eiast side by side, and it is possible in many oases 
to watch the rude stock or stone developing into 
the anthropomorphic image. The so-called ‘ fetish’ 
— to use a term which has lost most of its signifi- 
cance to students of the present day — appears in 
many forms, included in tlie two general types of 
poles or stocks and stones. We observe, first, the 
pre-animistic type, in which a rude stock or stone, 
from its quaint or unusual appearance, is looked 
on as the manifestation of some unknown, vague 
power, which impresses the imagination of the 
observer. In the case of stones, this form of belief 
is more apparent in the great alluvial plains, where 
stone is a rare substance, and is naturally regarded 
with a feeling of awe. Thence we pass to the 
animistic stage, where the stone, stock, or pole 
suggests a well-defined form, animal or human, 
which fits it to be the abode of a spirit. In one 
type of such beliefs the stone is supposed to be a 
petrified man or animal, the conversion into stone 
being due to the wrath of some oli'onded god or 
saint, or it is a pimishment for the breach of some 
stringent tabu. Many such peculiarly shaped 
stones are connected by some tetiological legend 
with the cults of one or other of the orthodox 
deities. Some stones, stocks, or poles, again, 
acquire special sanctity, like the boundary-stone, 
the guardian stone of the village, death and 
memorial stones, the stone on which the bride is 
made to stand so that she may acquire strength 
and stability, the grindstone used as a fertility 
charm at birth or marriage rites. Similarly, 
among stocks, posts, and poles, we have the sacri- 
ficial post, the wedding post, the tank post, the 
village guardian post, the death post, the house 
pillar and posts, the post burned at the vernal fire 
festival, the Holi, symbolizing the burning of the 
old year (see artt. Stones [Indian]; Poles and 
Posts [Indian]). 


4 . The iconic stage of idolatry; anthropo- 
morphism. — ^The Hindu forms his gods in his oivn 
image, and we can trace the development, by 
various means, of the rude stone or stock into the 
idol. 

In parts of the Central Provinces, squared pieces of vood, 
each with a rude figure carved in front, representing the village 
goddess with her five brothers, who are credited with the power 
of sending disease and death, are set up close to each other 
beside the highwni’s (S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Abori- 
ffinaf Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 186C, p. 15). In 
ilirzapur, similar figures, with rude heads and faces, represent 
Birnath, the cattle godling of the Aliirs (W. Crooke, TO, 1896, 
1. 63 f.). In honour of spirits, the Naikdas of Gujarat fix teak 
posts in the ground, roughly hocking them at the top into some- 
thing like a human face ; these posts are smeared with red dye, 
and rows of small clay horses, the ‘ equipage 'of the spirits, are 
placed round them (Bff ix. pt. i. ilOOl) p. 327). In the Telugu 
country, the stake representing Poturazu, brother or husband 
of the village goddess, develops into a painted image, on which 
the deity sits as a warrior, sword in hand, and carries a lime 
and nine glass bangles belonging to his sister Ellama(H. White- 
head, Bull. Madras Museum, v. 124). In the same districts, 
four village goddesses are represented by stone pillars with the 
figures of women carved upon them (ib. 143). On the same 
principle, one of the chief lifigas, or representations of Siva, is 
shaped in front into an image of Brahma holding a small figure 
of vifuu on his head, thus forming the sacred Triad (Bff vii. 
[1883] 651). The development of the ‘ fetish ' into an anthropo- 
morphic image is also shown by the use of masks which are 
permanently attached to the stone or stock, or used only at 
special feasts or ceremonies. At Nasik in the Deccan, a lliiga 
has a silver mask with five beads, which it wears on special 
days, particularly the full moon of the month Karttik (Nov.); 
and Balaji, a form of Ki^a, always wears a golden mask (ib. 
xvi. [1883] 605, 607). A liitga at Pur wears a rude copper mask 
of a man's face, with staring eyes and a curled moustache (ib. 
iviil. pt. iii. [1885] p. 427). At Benares, Bhaironnath, warden 
of the city, occasionally wears a silver mask fixed on the stone 
which represents him, and the image of Durgi is covered with 
tinselled cloth and has a lace of brass, silver, or other metal, 
according to the whim of her priests, who keep on hand a stock 
of masks which fit the head of the image (Sherring, 62, 160). 

The result of this process of anthropomorphiza- 
tion is that the idol is supposed to possess powers 
of volition and movement. 

There are numerous instances in which the Image refuses to 
he moved by human agency, or moves only by order of certain 
persons. When, in anticipation of a raid by Aurangmb, the 
ancient image of Kciava Deva was removed from Mathurii to 
Mewar, as they journeyed the wheels of the carriage refused to 
move, and the image, one of the most venerated statues of 
Kp^a, insisted on remaining at the village now known ns Nath- 
dwira, ' door of the Lord,’ where it stands to the present day 
(P. 8. Drowse, Mathura^, Allahabad, 1883, p. 130; J. Tod, 
Annate of Rajasthan, Calcutta, 1884, i. 663). The image of 
Siva was being taken to his capital, Lapkfi, by the demon 
Ravapa, and preferred to remain at Goknm (g.v.j, where it is 
at present (F. Buchanan, Joumeg from Mysore, London, 1807, 
iii. 106). A Raja in Berar found an image on the river bank, 
and prayed that the god would accompany him to his capital ; 
the reply was that it would follow him so long ns he did not 
look back ; nt Sirpur ho violated the tabu, and the image refused 
to move farther (A. Lyall, Berar Gas., Bombay, 1870, p. 178). 
The imago Balmukand, found lying in the river Jumna, attached 
itself to the Brahmanical cord of the saint Vallabhachatra, ns 
he was bathing in the river (Eholanauth Chunder, Travels of a 
Uindoo, London, 1869, ii. 40). The imago of Jagannfith followed 
a gardener's daughter as she sang a verse from the Gita-govinda 
(M. A. Macaulifle, The Sikh Rel, Oxford, 1009, vi. 0). There is 
a story current in S. India that an image of Krppa, plundered 
from a Hindu temple, shared the bed of one of the Delhi prin- 
cesses, and that she finally became absorbed within it (F. 
Buchanan, ii. 70 f.). The lifiga nt Nngardhan opened to receive 
a pious woman who was unjustly suspected by her husband of 
infidelity (R. V. Russell, liagpur Gaz., lOOS, i. 307 f.). Some 
images are known to grow in sire, like the stone called the ‘ cat 
mother’ (Bilai Mata), which has grown from infancy to youth ; 
Tilabhandcivara, 'Lord of the sesamnm storehouse,’ increases 
daily in size to the amount of a grain of the seed (A. E. Nelson, 
Raipur Gaz., 1009, 1. 2S7 ; Shemng, 161). An image of Buddha 
in Burma recently began to develop a moustache (Shway Yoe, 
The Barman, London, 18S2, i. 235). An old legend tells that 
an image sweated so copiously that the Bralimans were obliged 
to coolit with their fans, and a similar story is current in Burma 
(StobJOUB, Physica, i. 60, in J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Bit., Westminster, 1001, p. 173 ; Shway 
Yoe, 1. 234 f.). In Baroda, on ancient image is called 'Mother 
of the Scorpions,’ because n gummy substance, like a small red 
scorpion, oozes from its belly (BG vii. [1883] 001). 

5 . The manufacture and consecration of images. 
— (a) The substances from which images arc made. 
— ^These are numerous, and in the case of the so- 
called ‘fetishes’ the variety is specially great. 

In Bombay, Humiii, the goddess of the Tirlis, a forest tribe, 
is represented by a bail made from the brains of a cow, or by a 
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small fifrure of tho animal ; their household deity, HirvS, Is a 
bunch of peacocks’ feathers, or the fi^re of a hunter wiUi his 
gnn, a warrior on horseback, or a five-headed monster riding on 
a tiger (.BO xviii. pt. i. tl8S5] p. 18S). An imape of one of the 
village goddesses in S. India is made of turmeric kneaded into a 

g asto (H. Whitehead, 143). The Mala goddess, Sunkalamma, In 
. India, is in the form of a cone made of boiled rice and green 
gram ; a little hollow is made in the toj), and this is filled with 
nutter, onions, and pulse ; four lampwicks are put into it, a 
nose-Jcwel is stuck on the outside of the lump, two garlands are 
tied round it, and the whole structure is decorated with re- 
ligious symbols (Thurston, TCiv. 857). Ashes, cither from tho 
sacred fire or from the funeral pyre, are often made into images ; 
among the Gaudos of Madras, an image of the deceased is made 
on the spot where he was cremated, and to this food is offered 
(ib. 11. 275 ; cf. vi. S57). Balls or cones of clay often represent 
the deity or a sainted ancestor, as among the Aruvas, whoso 
gods are a mass of mud in conical shape, with an areca-nut 
stuck on the top (ib. i. 60 ; cf. iii. 461 f.). Eight little heaps of 
brick plastered over with clay represent the village gods in the 
ShahUbad district of Bengal (NJNQ i. [1891] 128). Tho house- 
hold deity of tho Koravas of Madras is a brick picked up at 
random (Thurston, iii. 469). The Kanphafa Jogis represent 
their ancestors by unhusked coco-nuts, changed yearly on New 
Tear’s Day, the old coco-nut being made into oil to feed the 
lamps of their shrine ; the family god of the Mukris is an un- 
husked coco-nut ; the house not is represented in every Burmese 
house by a coco-nut hung in a frame of cane (BO xv. [1883]pt. 1. 
pp. 354,376; Census Itep. Burma, 1011, i. 156). AmbaBhavani, 
a caste goddess in Sholanur, is a lamp (BO xx. [1884] 108). Clay 
pots are commonly used to contain the deity, as among the 
Mains of Madras, who represent Laksral, goddess of prosperity, 
by a pile of six pots ; in W. India pots are commonly used as 
homes for spirits (Thurston, iv. 359; BO xv. pt. i [1881] p. 
248 n.). 

For anthropomorphic images the material most 
used in ancient times, as in the case of the Greek 
^bava, was probably wood ( J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, 
1898, iv. 245 f. ; Farnell, CGSi. [1896] 14 f.). 

Jngannith, originally a rude block, has, under Buddhist 
influence, been adapted to represent the Triad — Buddha, 
Dharma, Safigha (A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, 
p. 3580.; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, u 92 ff., 129). The w'ood 
of tho nim, or mnrgosa tree (Melia azadiraehta), is used for 
the most sacred images (JASBo ii. 275). Ancient wooden 
Images have naturally, for tho most pact, disappeared. But 
there are records of their existence in Kiirair. ‘In Inner 
Kashmir, about two or three daj-s’ journey from the capital, in 
the direction towards the mountains of Bolor, there is a wooden 
Idol called Sarada, which is much venerated by pilgrims ’ (al- 
Biriini, India, tr. E. 0. Saohau, London, 1910, i. 117). Com- 
menting on this passage, Stein (Kalhana,N«iaf<ira7lcittt, London, 
1900, ii. 285) remarks that al-Biruni associates this image with 
other famous idols, like that of the sun-god at Multan, Chakrad- 
vamin of ThaneSvar, and the liAja of Somnath ; * I am unable to 
trace elsewhere any reference to the image of Sarada being a 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden statue of Maitreya, 
much venerated by Buddhists, in Daril, not far from Oilas. It 
is mentioned by Ea-hien and Hiuen Tsiang (see Si-yu-ki, tr. 
Beal, 1. pp. .xxix, 131). This image was SO feet long, and its 
upturned feet 8 feet, much worshipped by neighbouring kings. 
Hiuen Tsiang says it was about 100 feet high.’ Similar images 
have recently been found in Orissa (Nagondranath Vasu, Arch. 
Sure, ilayurbhanja, Calcutta, 1911, i. o). For other religious 
carvings in wood, see V. A. Smith, ECist. of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon, p. 364 ff. 

Many of the images now in use are made of 
metal ol various kinds. Among the more primi- 
tive tribes iron in various sliapes is used. 

If a Savara dies of wounds caused by a knife or other iron 
weapon, a piece of iron or an arrow Is thrust into a rice-pot to 
represent the deceased (Thurston, vi. 331). Among the gods of 
the Goods are found a spear, sword, or iron bar (It. V. Bussell, 
Census Bep. Cent. Pros., 1901, i. 04). Spears often represent 
the S. Indian village goddesses, and among tho Lamanis of 
Bombay needles are worshipped In tho name of dead ancestors 
(H. Whitehead, 124; lith. Sure. Bombay, no. 140 [1009] 10). 
For house images and for those carried in procession, brass is 
usually employed, and, cast by the eireperdue process, is found 
even among primitive tribes like the Kandbs (Thnrston. ill. SOI). 
A oomblnation of eight metals — gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
brass. Iron, and steel— (nffadAdfu) is specially sacred; of this 
substance the face of the image of Bighc4vari at Benares is 
made (Sherring, 00). 

Metal images are made at Benares, MathurS, OJJain, Ahmad- 
&bid, and other places; Gaya, Bardw-an, and, in particular, 
Jaipur, supply stone images (T. N. Mukharji, Art Manufactures 
of /ndi'o, Calcutta, ISSS, Index, s.c. ‘ Idols'). Tavernier states 
that In his time Armenians used to export idols to India, and 
Ilia editor asserts that ot the present day Bohemia sends idols 
made of cast glass to India, which undersell the m.srble images 
of Agra (Travels, cd. V. Ball, London, 1ES9, il. 201). J. G. 
Scott raj-s that images of Gautama are imported from Bir- 
mingham to Burma; but this has been denied (UunTxa, I/jndon, 
IDOO. p. 330). 

(b) Carving and style, of images. — The stylo of 
tbo sculptor i« always dominated by ritual pre- 


scription or hieratic formalism, and hence the 
modern idol is monotonous in execution, and pos- 
sesses little artistic beanty ; it is only artists ol 
exceptional ability that have been able to make 
their powers apparent, and elevate compositions 
mainly conventional to the rank of works of art 
(V. A. Smith, 184f.; Sbway Yoe, The Buman, 
London, 1882, i, 237 f.). The proportionate sizes 
of the various parts of an image are carefully pre- 
TOribed by the ancient autliority known as the 
Silpa Sdstra (Eajendralala Mitra, i. 13411.). In 
making idols the Madras stone-carver distinguisha 
by the ring of the stone, when struck, whether it 
is male or female, suitable for the image of a god 
or a goddess (Thurston, vi. 388). The extra- 
ordinary multiplication of images and tho intro- 
duction of monstrous and impossible forms, such 
as tlie Chaturanana or Chaturninkha, ‘four-faced’ 
Brahma, the Chaturbhuja, or ‘four-armed’ Vi§nu, 
the Dasabhuja or Astabhnja, ‘ ten-armed ’ or ‘eight- 
armed ’ Devi — the iritention being to enhance the 
dignity and power of the deity — are, from the 
artistic point of •view, indefensible (V. A. Smith, 
6 f., 100, 182). But these are not modern inven- 
tions, as the type of four-handed figures appears 
in the later Gandhara period, and polycepaalic 
ima^s in the Kusfin age (ib. 124, 143). Even in 
the Buddhist period multiplication of stupas was 
common (ib. 153). In modem times the multiplica- 
tion of images, generally of the lihga, has assumed 
a monstrous form (R. V. Russell, Bhandara Gas., 
1908, i. 241 ; BG xiv. [1882] 175 ; Sherring, 42 f.). 
Colossal images are more common among the Jains 
than among the Hindus. 

‘ Undoubtedly the most remarkable of the Jain statues are 
the celebrated colossi of Southern India, the largest free- 
standing statues in Asia, which are three In number, Biiuated 
respectively at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, and at Karkala, 
and Yenur (or Tenur) in South KSnara. All three, being set 
on the top of eminences, are visible for miles aronno, am 
in spito of their formalism, command respectful aUennon M 
their enormous mass, and expression of dignified serenity. 
The biggest, that at Sravana Belgola, stands about 651 feet 
In height, with a width of 13 feet across the hips, and 
out of a solid block of gneiss, apparently wrought in situ. Tnai 
at Karkala, of the same material, but some 16 feet less in 
height, is estimated to weigh 80 tons. The smalicst ol tns 
giants, that at Tenur, is 35 feet high. Tho three im.age3 are 
almost identical, but the one at Yenur has tho 'special pcoulh 
arity of the cheeks being dimpled with a deep, EP?'’® 
which is considered to detract from tho impressive effect (V. A. 
Smith, 268). 

(c) Consecration of images. — The molten or 
image, until the deity can he induced or compelled 
to enter it, is useless and unfit for worship o^mong 
those castes and tribes which have risen beyond the 


evel of mere ‘fetishism.’ 

The rito of consecration, in parts of 6. India, 
he imago, when brought from the workshop, should be 'rasn 
vith tho five products ot the cow, and kept in a copper pot 
wenty-four hours. It is then taken out, and the sacrcu 
ighted ; while this is burning the priest recites ,, 

mage is kept buried under a heap of rice for abimt li^ 
lOur, and it Is then covered with a silk cloth. 
ouches the image in all its limbs, and finally ,, 

Is mouth. The sacred Dra Is rc-lightcd, and [h® ji; 

It for worship (BO xv. pt. i. [1883] p. 147 n.). In Ben^, « 
bo festival of DurgS, the officiating Brihman i. 

mage of the goddess, and, placing it In its appointca 
he temple, recites tho proper formnln. After fltis comes 
dving of eyes and life to the imago. With the two t°je6 g 
if his right hand ho toudies the nreast, cBeel^cycs, and « 
lead of the image, saying : ‘Let the sonl lOTg 

inue in happiness in this imago 1 ' Altar diis he * j 
If the vilca tree (eSyle marmelos), mbs it with ^“der, 
lolds it over a lamp until it Is covered with soot, c* whl 
.akes a little on the stalk of another ritao Iciff and mi 
lupils ot the eyes with the soot (Ward, li. 85). ‘b . j, 
ilaces, when an image is not prepared, the fioddeM d . 
ansed to enter an earthen pot by a Pr'^t, who is o C 
o undergo fasting and submit to other talnis of „ J 

he nine days’ ceremony (BISQ iv. [1891] 20f.). r-o * 

till cruder form ol ritual, among the Tibetan dud , 
internal organs of dough or clay are soraetinics taicrw 
he bodies of the larger images, but the head 
imply ; and into the more valued ones arc put 
md filings ot the noble metals, and a few gjajns ot 
ice, a scroll bearing " the Buddhist Ore^, 
ither texts, booklets, and relics. These objects are fom 
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mixed with the plastic material, hut usually are placed in the 
central cavity, the entrance to which, called “the charm- 
place,” is scaled up by the consecrating Lama ’ (Waddell, 329). 
The rite of malting the eyes of the image is often supposed 
to confer life upon it, and until this is done it is not wor- 
shipped (Thurston, iii. 100 f .). A strange story is told regard- 
ing Jagannatb, that the priests periodically make a new image 
of the god, and place something inside — according to some, a 
bone of Krpja, according to others, ‘the ^irit of the god.’ 
‘When two new moons occur in Assur [Asarh] (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen once in seventeen )fears, 
a new idol is always made. A Nim tree is sought for m the 
forests on which no crow or carrion bird was ever perched. 
It is known to the initiated by certain signs. This is prepared 
into a proper form by common carpenters, and is then en- 
trusted to certain priests who are protected from all intrusion ; 
the process is a great mystery. One man is selected to take 
out of the idol a small box containing the spirit, which is 
conveyed inside the new ; the man who does this is always 
removed from this world before the end of the year’ (Col. 
Phipps, llissim Register, Deo. 1824, quoted by A. Sterling, 
Orissa, London, 1846, p. 122 ; Ward, ii. 163 ; Calcutta Review, 
X. 223, quoting Brij Kishore Ghose, Bist. of Puri, 18). The 
Rath-jatra, or car festival, of 1912 was of epeoiol importance, 
because the image, after thirty-six years, was to be changed 
{Times of India, weekljr ed., 20 July 1912). It is, of course, 
quite contrary to the spirit of the Vaisijava cultus of Jaminnath 
that anything in the shape of a bone should be enclosed in 
the image. The tradition obviously representa a survival of 
Buddhist reUc-worship, as in the Tibetan customs quoted 
above. 

6. The ritual of image-worship. — (a) Forms of 
worship. — The ritualistic worship of images takes 
various forms, ranging from that adopted by the 
more primitive tribes in the cult of the rude stocks 
and stones in which their spirits, usually malevo- 1 
lent, are embodied, through the more highly 
organized cult of the village and local deities, up 
to the worship of the orthodox gods conducted by 
BrMimans or oy members of tlie ascetic orders. 

Among the forest and menial tribes the worshippers, more 
particularly when disease or other calamity menaces the hamlet, 
make a sacrifice to the stone or collection of stones which repre- 
sents their local or tribal deity. The victim, usually a chicken 
or a castrated goat, is taken to the shrine, the worshipper or 
his priest decapitates it with a single stroke of an axe or knife, 
the form and material of such ritualistic implements being 
sometimes specially prescribed, and they are placed In charge 
Of the Baiga or other medicine-man, who hands them down to 
his successor, at the same time cxpiainlng to him the form of 
the ritual and the invocations which are used at the service. 
Some of the victim’s blood is then dropped on the stone, and 
sometimes rude offerings consisting of milk or the fruits of the 
soil are laid on nn earthen platform or altar in the hut which 
the deity is supposed to occupy. After this the victim is cooked 
and eaten in the immediate presence of the deity by the wor- 
shipper and his friends, the head being usually reserved as the 
perquisite of the priest. 

Among the more settled tribes, particularly in S. India, the 
ritual assumes a coarser form. Thus, at the worship of Mari- 
yarama in the Bellary district, men and women substitute 
garments of the margosa tree {Slelia azadiracMa) for their 
ordinary clothing, and offer to the image milk and curds, which 
ore drunk by the priest. The change of dress possibly points 
to a survival of the leaf clothing which up to quite recent times 
was worn by the Juangs and other primitive tribes, or it may 
merely indicate that they are in a state of tabu and remove 
their usual clothing lest it mnj- become infected (cf. the special 
dress (ijirdm) worn by the Muhammadan pilgrim at Mecca 
(W. It. Smith, Rel. Semites, 1S94, pp. 333, 484 ; T. P. Hughes, 
Diet. Islam, 1885, p. 100]). A buffalo bull is bound with ropes 
and dragged with shouts to the shrine ; it is beheaded and its 
head is placed on the ground beside the goddess, with the right 
foot, which is also out off, in its mouth. On the fourth day of 
the festival a booth is erected in which the goddess is repre- 
sented by a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used by 
women for tbeir adornment, earthenware bangles, and a gold 
necklace. ‘The people congregate there, and a man whose 
patronj-mic is Poturaz (“ox-king”] brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. Standing in front of the goddess he holds the 
ram in his arms, and seizing its throat with his teeth bites the 
animal until he kills it. He tears the rain’s bleeding flesh with 
his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The body 
of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Poturaz fe 
bathed by the headmen of the village, who jrat a now turban 
on his head and give him a new clotli’ {JASBo li. 104 ff.; 
G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavana, Westminster, 
1893, p. 476 f.). Accounts of similar rites of sacrifice will be 
found In H. Whitehead, ‘ The Village Deities of Southern India,’ 
Btiii. Madras Biiseum, v. [1007], no. 3. Similar brutality is 
shown at the sacrifices performed by the Gorkhas at the 
DasahrS or DurgS Pujil festival in Nepal (H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Bipal, lindon, 1830, li. 345 ff.). A survival of 
these rites of blood sacrifice appears in the custom of smearing 
rude stones and images with red paint, in order to endow them 
with a warm vitality, or as a substitute for an older practice of 
feeding a god by smearing the face, and especialij- the lips, of 
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nn idol with the blood of a sacrificial victim (CGS v. [1009] 248,- 
GB^, pt. i. ‘ The Magic Art,’ vol. u. [1911] p. 176 (.). 

When the worship falls into the hands of Brahmans, who are 
influenced by the humanistic traditions of Buddhism, particu- 
larly in the Vaispava cultus, the grosser types of worship dis- 
appear. Thus, in the case of the cult of Devi at Beehriji in 
Baroda, though the local legend implies the former prevalence of 
animal sacrifices, the chief priest, in the morning, after ablu- 
tion, enters the sanctuary, and pours five holy liquids (pafic/id- 
tnyfa)— milk, curds, hutter, sugar, honey— over the image, 
and drops cold water on it from a perforated pot. While this 
rite {abhi$eka) Is taking place, the Brahman chants Vedio 
hymns. The goddess is then dressed and ornamented with 
coloured powder and flowers, and incense is burnt. The first 
meal, known as the ‘child's meal' {bdlbhog), is offered in the 
morning, and then the waving rite (drfi) is performed, in which 
lamps are waved, camphor is burnt, and hymns are sung to the 
ringing of bells and beating of gongs. She is again fed at 
10 p.m., a little food being sprinkled over the image and the 
rest consumed by the priests. In the evening, passages from the 
sacred books describing the expioits of the goddess are read, 
and the evening meal, known as the ‘great offering’ {mahS- 
naivedga), with gifts from pilgrims, is presented {BG vii. [1883] 
on f.). 

The widest extension of the rites of feeding and dressing the 
image is found in the Vallabhachirya cult of Kpspa, which in- 
cludes the washing of the idol at dawn, dressing it, feeding it 
at noon — the food being shared between the temple priests 
and the votaries— the siesta and the awaking, the afternoon 
repast, the evening toilet, and the repose for the night {BG ii. 
pt. i. [1901] p. 636 f. ; F. S. Growse, Mathura, p. 29,0). 

In contrast to this elaborate ritual, that of Siva is much 
simpler. To the litiga are offered sandal-wood paste, water, 
and the leaves of the vilva or bol tree {jEgle marmelos). It is 
only on his special ‘ nights ’ that the stone is covered with a 
mask (§ 4 ), or decked with pieces of refrigerated butter, or 
carried in procession {BG lx. pt. i. [1901] p. 641). Sometimes 
as a ridn-chami, a form of sympathetic or imitative magic, the 
HAga is covered with water (Pits j. 7C ; RQ xiv. [1882] 6, xviiL 
pt. iih [1885] p. 339 ; GJJS, pt. 1. voL i. pp. 304 ff.). 

(6) Processions of images . — ^There is a common 
custom of carrying images in procession, often 
accompanied with a ‘ sacred marriage,’ of washing 
them in water to remove pollution and strengthen 
them for the discharge of their duties, or of flinpng 
them into water as rain or fertility charms. The 
idol procession, which is intended, partly to please 
the deities, partly to spread their beneficent influ- 
ences through the streets along which they pass, 
usually implies Jain or Buddhist tradition, and is 
more common in S. than in N. India. 

A typical instance of such processions is tho car festival 
{rath-jdtra) of Jagannath. At Madura, during the spring 
festival, Siva is wedded to Minikp, tho local goddess, and a 
leading incident of the rite is the dragging of tho images through 
the streets (W. Francis, Madura Gas., 1000, i. 270, 273). ,Tno 
rite of bathing their patron goddess, Gauri, consort of Siva, 
by tho Bajputs of Udaipur is one of their most solemn festivals 
(J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 1834, i. 003 ff.). At the Kundal. 
pur temple the chief rite is the ceremonial bathing (jaljatrS) 
of the god Mahavira or Vardhamana ; the water in which tho 
god bos been bathed is sold by auction, and votaries buy a little 
to rub on their hands and faces (E. V. Russell, Damoh Gas., 
1906, i. 203). Among the Prabhus of the Deccan, their goddess, 
Gauri, is fed, laid on a winnowing-fan, and stripped of nil her 
ornaments, except her nose-ring, glass bangles, and black bead 
necklace. Some food and four copper coins being tied to her 
apron, she is placed in the arms of a servant, who, without 
looking back, while nn elderly woman sprinkles water on his 
footprints, walks straight to a river or lake, and, leaving the 
goddess in tho water, brings back her silk waist-cloth, the 
winnowing-fan, a little water, and five pebbles (BG xviii. pt. L 
[1885] p. ‘J48). On the banka of the Indus, Daty’a §ahib, tho 
river-god, is represented by an image made of reeds, which is 
ornamented with flowers, worshipped, and finally thrown into 
tho river (H. A. Bose, Punjab Census Rep., 1001, i. 118). 

(c) Images ttsed in divination . — The use of images 
for the purpose of divination is common. 

At the Dharmavaram temple, when any worshipper craves a 
boon at tho shrine of a famous Sannyasi, the priest puts a leaf 
of the vilva tree on the head of tho image, and, if soon after 
it falls offiit Is believed that the request will be granted 0^^- 
Francis, Visagapatam Gaz., 1007, 1. 310). At the shrine of 
Pishamalh, on Mathcran Hill, near Bombay, the priest explains 
to the god what is desired, and lays two stones in a hollow 
formed in the breast of the image ; if the right-hand stone is 
first to fall, ho tells tho worshipper that bis request is granted : 
if the left-hand stone falls, an additional offering is needed 
{BG xiv. [1882] 263 n.). When the Muhammadans destroyed the 
temple at MandhOta on the Narbada river, the leader was told 
that the lifiga had the power of showing by a reflexion within 
its surface the creature Into which the soul of the inquirer 
would pass at the next metempsychosis ; when the Musatni6n 
officer looked into it he saw a pig, and in his rage flung the 
liAga Into the fire ; this explains how it gained ita ]et black 
colour (O. Grant, Cent. Prov. Gaz., 1870, p. 251). 
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{d) Binding the god. — The custom of binding an 
image so as to keep the deity under control is found 
in India [FL ^dii. [1S97] 325 ff.). 

The image of Hanuman, the monltey-god, Is sometimes barred 
in by means of strips of wood nailed in front of his shrine, to 
prevent him from wandering in the jungle (R. V. Bussell, 
jBefuf Gaz., 1907, i. 63). In Kumaun, some of the local gods 
are shut up in a copper vessel or covered with a cylinder, lest 
they may do mischief {IflJXQ iii. [1893] 145). Near Madras is 
a temple where the reformer, Saijkaracharya, put the goddess 
Kali down a well, and placed a large stone on the top to keep 
her oonflned, because she used to cat a Brahman daily (JASBo, 
ii. 281). The Kurumbas of Madras worship their god, Vira, the 
‘ hero,’ only at his annual festival, and for the remainder of the 
year keep him shut up in a box (G. Oppert, 233). 

(e) Stolen images. — Im.ages which have been 
stolen from other people are more valuable than 
those acquired by purchase or gift, because they 
bring ivith them the luck of the former possessor, 
and are more easily propitiated {NINQ iii. [1893] 
65 ; cf. J. Grimm, Teut. dlyth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, iv. 1321 ; Gn 31is). 

Among the Meitheis, in recent times, a celebrated ammonite, 
which had been stolen more than once, was the subject of a 
lawsuit in the British Courts. In ancient days the Meitheis 
used to plunder and remove to their capital the sacred stones 
of the NSgas (T. 0. Hodson, 102). The Kalians, a thieving tribe 
in Madras, do not hesitate to steal a god, if they think he will 
be of use to them in their predatory excursions (Thurston, iii. 
85 ; F. B. Hemingway, Tricliinopolj/ Gaz., 1907, i. 3313). It was 
the habit of some Kandhs to steal their neighbours’ gods in 
order to acquire influence as priests (S. 0. Maopherson, 
ilemorials, 200ff.). A Baja of Kulu, afflicted with ieprosy, was 
advised in a dream to steal the image of the god Baghunath 
from Oudh ; his messengers stole the god, were pursued and 
overtaken, but the god showed such a decided wish to go to 
Kulu that they were allowed to take him away, and the B5ja 
was cured {FB ix. (1893) 184 f.). 

7. Legends of discovery of images. — Most of 
the legends of the discovery of images are cetio- 
logical, invented to explain the rudeness of the 
type, their existence in spite of iconoclasm, or other 
miraculous powers attributed to them. 

The image is often said to have been originally a shapeless 
log which was found floating down a river or discovered on 
the seashore. That of Gokuln.ath in Mewar was discovered in 
a ravine on the river bqnk (J. Tod, i. 680). That of Jag.annath 
was discovered by a Savara, one of the jungle tribes (W. 
W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 02 ft.). About a century ago the god 
Manoharji appeared to a KhSrva fisherman in Bombay, and 
informed him that his image had floated ashore; when 
search was made, it was discovered (BG v. [1880] 81). Many 
famous liflgas have been identified by a cow dropping her milk 
on the spot where they were subsequently discovered. That of 
Baklchari still bears the mark of the cow's hoof ; that at Indl 
was identified by a cow dropping milk on it, and, when being 
dug out, it sank into the ground, and was thus proved to be 
self-existent (svapambhu) (§ 3 ). At Bhima4anknr, a man, while 
cutting timber, saw blood oozing from a tree, but the wound 
healed when a cow dropped her milk on the stump, and a KAga 
came out of the tree ; at Pashan, a man found a cow feeding a 
snake in an ant-hill, which, when excavated, disclosed five 
liAgas (BG xili. [1884], 055, xxiii. [1884] 655, xviii. pt. iii. [1885] 
pp. 120, 265). An image is often discovered as the result of a 
dream, like one which recently appeared in Bombay, or that of 
Jfigiivara Mahadevn at Bandakpur (NJFQ i. [1891] 165 ; C. 
Grant, Cent. Frov. Gaz., 1870, p. 176). Sometimes, when attacked 
by foreigners, an image is miraculously defended by swarms of 
hornets, as in the case of the Bile4var liAga in Kathiawar, or 
that at Bhcfagarh on the Narbada (BQ viii. [1884] 401; W. H. 
SIceman, i. 60 1.). When the kluhammadans attocked the 
image of the bull Nandi, at Nirvangni, or that of OmkarJI on 
the Narbadfi, blood gushed out, and the assailants wero dis- 
comfited (BG xviii. pt. iii. [1885] p. 263). 

8 . The future of idolatry, — The attitude of the 
Hindus towards tlieir images has been discussed 
elsewhere (art. HiNDUlssi, § 38 ). The influence of 
monotheistic religions, like Christianity and Lslam, 
has done much to suggest purer conceptions of the 
Godliend — the belief in a single, spiritual, benign 
Providence. A similar elTect has oeen the result 
of sectarian movement.s, such as Sikhism, the 
Brahmfi and tlie Arya SaniSj, and other recent 
movements of the same kind which encourage the 
study of the Vedanta, reject the ParSnic scheme 
of Hinduism, and aim at restoring the Nature- 
worship of the Vedic age. But, granting this, 
idolatry still not only prevails widmy among the 
menial and forest tribes, but is activelj’ encouraged 
by the Brfiliman hierarchy, and, in particular, by 


those priestly; classes which act as pilgrim guides 
at sacred cities and places of pilgrima"e,° The 
growth of a moneyed class under British rule has 
largely encouraged the erection of temples, wliich 
are still built in great numbers, as the result of 
religious enthusiasm and ostentation, and from the 
belief that little merit can be gamed by the 
restoration of an ancient shrine or the repair of an 
old image. It is improbable that a form of worship 
which is so deep-rooted and universal, and which, 
in the present state of their culture, meets the 
wants of the masses of the population, wUl readily 
disappear. 

To quote A. O. Lyall (Asiatic Studies", London, 1007, IL 151); 
*IdoIatr3’isonIythehierogljphiowritlarfre,inpopuI.aroharactcr; 
it came because unlettered man carves in sticks and stones his 
rude and simple imagination of a god; and this maimer of 
expressing the notion by handiwork continues among even 
highlj’ intellectual societies, until at Inst the idea becomes too 
subtle and sublime to be rendered by any medium e.vcept the 
written or spoken word.’ 

LiTEkATtmE.— The vast subject of Indian idolatry has as yet 
been investigated in no single monograph. The illustrations of 
images contained in the popular works on Hinduism are, as a 
rule, taken from the coarse lithographs found in the houses ol 
many castes. It is understood that the Indian Archscologioil 
Department contemplates the preparation of a complete 
iconography showing the development of the Idol during 
historical times— a work which is much needed. Many illustra- 
tions of Indian sculpture will be found in V. A, Smith. A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1011. The 
existing liooks on Hindu mythologj’ and cults, such ns E. 
Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810; C. Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindus, do. 1832; W. J. Wilkins, Hindu 
Mythology, Vedic and Furanie^, Calcutta, 1900; J. Dowson, 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879: B. 
Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South Indian Gods, Madras, 
1869, are largely based on literary sources, and rive little 
information on local temples, their images, and cultus. The 
illustrations of these works are, as a rule, inferior. For the 
earlier period much information will be found in the various 
series of Archmological Reports edited by A. Cunningham, J. 
Burgess, J. H. Marshall, and others, with special works, such 
as A. Cunningbaro, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854, Stupay 
Bharhut, do. 1879, Mahdbodhi, do. 1892; J. Fergussqn and I. 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, do. 1880 ; A. Grunwcdcl, 
Buddhist Art in India, ed. J. Burgess, do. 1001 ’, 

Tree and Serpent Worship, do. 1868, ^1873, an^d llutory of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture s, do. 1910 ; al-Birtlnl, India, 
tr. E. 0. Sachau, do. 1910 : the article, including a bibliography, 
in IGI, 1908, ii. 89 fl.; J. N. Farquhar, Crenen of HUidnism, 
Oxford, 1918. For the Tantrik worship of Images, see Tantra oj 
the Great Liberation (Mahanirvdna Tantra), ed. A. "''fllon, 
and Hymns to the Goddess, tr. A. and E. Avalon, London, lul^ 
For idolatry In its modern forms the information Is scattcreu 
through a wide literature of Indian ethnography— accounts 01 
tribes and castes, local gazetteers, census reports, and similar 
publications, to which reference is made in the Murso ot ins 
present article. \V. CrOOKE. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Japanese and Korean). 
— I. Japanese. — i. In the indigenous religion. 
— I. The use of images and idols as objects ot 
worship is not indigenous to Japan, for one charac- 
teristic of pure Shinto is the absence of all figures. 
Among the archteological remains of greatest anti- 
quity, however, many clay images of men, and 01 
horses and other animals, Icnown as haniwa, have 
been found in the burial vaults of Imperial and 
noble families. It had been the custom at a 
funeral to sacrifice attendants, servants, ana 
beasts of burden, that they micht accompany 
their master upon his journey and attend him m 
the spirit land. In the reign of Suijm (29 B.c.- 
A.D. 23), when the Queen died, Noinimo-suKune, 
councillor to the throne, advised ' 

substitute clay images for living victims, un 
hundred potters were summoned from Idimmo w 
the court, and these made figures which wc 
placed about the royal tomb. The custom tb - 
established was followed by tlie nobles and pro • 
nent families for several hundred years, u®"'? . 
the 7th cent. A.D. Kecent excavations m anci 
tombs have brought Jianiwa to light in as many 
32 provinces of tlio Empire, thus „ 

their widely prevailing use. _ The rules concern p 
tomb-constmction issued in the first 
Taikiva (A.D. 645) make no mention of hamtea i 
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but in special cases their use was probably con- 
tinued to a later date. The latest instance was 
in 1912, when haniwa were placed by the tomb of 
the Emperor Meiji Tenno, in deference to ancient 
custom and sentiment. At no time were these 
images objects of worship, though they possessed 
religious significance os symbolic ofiermgs to the 
spirits of the dead (see, further, art. Humah 
Sacrifice [Japanese and Korean]). 

2. Although in Shinto no images are used to 
represent objects of worship, a mirror is usually 
placed in the holy place within the shrine. The 
mirror within the Shrine at Ise is alleged to be the 
one used by Ania-terasu, the sun-goddess, or 
ancestress of the Eoyal Family. It is octagonal, 
although usually the mirrors are round. They 
are not strictly objects of worship, but typical of 
the human heart which in its purity refiects the 
image of Deity; and faithful followers of Shinto 
are instructed to bow before the mirror of the 
shrine morning and evening in an act of self- 
examination. 

3. Before the mirror of the Shinto shrine hang 
the gohei, strips of white paper cut into small 
squares and draped upon an upright of wood, 
supposed to symbolize the ancient offerings of 
cloth. Together with the mirror, the gohei are 
not infrequently objects of popular worship. 

4. About the shrine the shime-nawa, a straw 
rope with tufts of straw or cut paper at regular 
intervals, is often hung. This rope may be placed 
about anything considered sacred or worthy of 
reverent care, and is supposed to avert evil in- 
fluences. Trees, rocks, and caverns are occasion- 
ally so defended ; and the custom of surrounding 
with straw rope the area upon which a house is to 
be erected may have its origin in the idea of thus 
averting eidl. 

ii. As INFLUENCED BY BUDDHISM.— The begin- 
ning of real image-making in Japan dates from the 
coming of Buddhism, whose mfluence is to be 
noted even in Shinto shrines, for a gradual mutual 
adaptation took place and various images came to 
be paced in the shrines. 

1. The most popular of these is that of Sugawara 
Michizaue (+ A.D. 901), worshipped by the people 
uuder the posthumous name of Tenjin, as the god 
of learning, especially of calligraphy. He is repre- 
sented in the robe of an ancient court-noble seated 
on a matted floor. 

2. The Ni-o or Deva, as gate-guardians to scare 
away demons, are often found before Shinto 
shrines as well as before the temples of certain 
Buddhist sects ; and the images of animals tradi- 
tionally associated with specific deities are placed 
in their shrines and popularly worshipped as 
images of the deity itself. For example, Inari, 
called also XJga-no-Mitama, is the goddess of rice, 
and hence much worsliipped by J^anese, who are 
rice-raising, rice-eating people. The fox is her 
servant or messenger ; and images of foxes are 
always found at Inari shrines, being regarded by 
many ns images of the goddess herself. In the 
case of Bcnten, one of the seven deities of luck, 
the snake, her attendant, is often imaged as an 
embodiment of the goddess. 

3. Images of Buddha. — ^For the most part, 
images to which religious reverence is paid are 
closely associated with Buddhist temples. The 
first record of the introduction of Buddliistic 
images is to the effect that, in A.D. 522, Shibatatsu 
of flyo (one of the provinces of China at that 
time) came to Japan and settled in Yamato, 
bringing -with him several images which were 
worriiipped in his home. The people in general, 
however, paid little attention to the fact. Some 
time later, in A.D. 552, the Korean Icing sent 
ambassadors to the Japanese court, who brought 


a gilt-bronze statue of Buddha with hanging 
canopies and several Buddhist Scriptures. The 
new faith gained ground through favour of the 
court circle, and the making of images became a 
professional art. Shibatatsu was himself a skilled 
sculptor, and was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son, the latter, Tori-busshi, being considered one 
of the greatest ever known in Japan. Several of 
the most famous images at Horyuji, the oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan, are declared to be by 
his hand. In the sixth year of Bintoku (A.D. 577) 
the king of Kudara made a present to the court of 
Japan of a large image of Buddha which war 
accompanied by the artist; and in A.D. 585 t. 
Japanese sculptor is kno'wn to have executed two 
images of Buddha. The images of this early 
period were of wood ; but during the reign of 
Bintoku a large stone image of Miroku was pre- 
sented by the court of Kudara, and set the fashion 
for Avork in stone. Gradually bronze, clay, and 
hard lacquer were used ; and images Avere made in 
great numbers, especially about the middle of the 
8th century. This continued till the 12th cent., 
when the art began to decline. From the 8th to 
the 12th cent., many famous sculptors, including 
Keibunkai and Kasuga (8th cent.), Eshin (lOth 
cent.), Jocho, Kokei, and Unkei (11th cent.), and 
Tankei and KAvankei (12th cent.), devoted their 
energy and skill almost exclusively to the making 
of Buddhist images and idols. Among the most 
famousimages are the daibzitsu in Kara, Kamakura, 
and Kyoto. See art. Daibutsu. 

4. One of the most popular objects of worship 
is the image of KAjvannon (Skr. AA’alokitesvaia 
[q.«.]), the goddess of mercy, who listens to the 
prayers of the unhappy. The sex of the deity is 
a matter of dispute, but in popular worship the 
pity invoked is that of the eternally feminine. 
The San-ju-sau-gen-do, a temple to KAvannon in 
Kyoto, contains 33,333 images of the deity. The 
temple Avas originally founded by the ex-emperor 
Toba in 1132, and in 1662 the present building was 
erected. Ranged in rising tiers throughout the 
length of the temple are 1000 figures, each 5 ft. 
high, and bearing upon its head and hands smaller 
images, making a total of 33,333. Some of these 
were executed by the best artists of their time ; 
and, while all represent the same deity, no tAvo 
are exactly alike in the arrangement of the myriad 
hands Avhich hold forth various articles. 

5. Jizo (Skr. Ksitigarbha) is a very common 
figure, not only in temples, but also along country 
roadsides and by mountain paths. He is a helper 
of those in trouble ; and is especially besought by 
prcCTaut Avomen and by children. A stone image 
of Jizo swathed in little bibs, the offering of 
women in distress, is one of the most pathetic 
sights amid all the image-Avorship of Japan. 

6. Among other popular Buddhist images may 
be mentioned Rakan, Emma, Fudo, and Benzuru. 
Eakan (Slcr- Arhan) includes all the immediate 
disciples of Sakvamuni, such as the five hundred 
disciples (Gohyaku Rakan) or the sixteen disciples 
(Juroku Rakan). Emma (Yama ’■fija) is the ruler 
of the Buddhist hell, a most ferocions-looldng 
image. Fudo (Achala), the immovable, is repre- 
sented in blazing fire. Benzuru, one of the sixteen 
Eakan, is a god of healing sympathy ; and tho 
lower classes belieA’e that their bodily diseases will 
be healed by their touching the corresponding part 
of his sacred image. 

7. The seven gods of Luck — Ebisu, Daikoku, 
Benten, Fnkurofcuju, Bishamon, Jurojin, and 
Hotel — receive special regard from merchants and 
small traders. Their images, now as much in jest 
as in earnest, are frequently to be seen ; and 
figures of them adorn popular advertisements. 
The present trend of things is clearly seen in the 
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fact that less and less respect is paid to the images 
■which once meant something yery real in the life 
and thought of the people. 

8. Besides images, the commonest object of -wor- 
ship is the ancestral tablet, ilmi, which plays a prom- 
inent part in Japanese Buddhism. The custom 
■was introduced from China and is universal among 
all classes of people, and with Shintoists as well as 
Buddhists. The tablets are usually of rectangular 
shape, a slip of planed wood, rounded at the top, 
and placed on a pedestal. The size differs accord- 
ing to the rank or wealth of the family and the 
age of the dead. On the front side is inscribed 
the posthumous name of the dead, and on the back 
the date of his or her birth and death. They are 
put in a small shrine or on a shelf, not infregnently 
wth the images of Amida or other Buddliist deities, 
and are placed in a room specially prepared for the 
purpose or in a sitting room of the family. Often 
duplicates of the tablets are kept in the Buddhist 
temples of their own attachment. For a certain 
length of time after death food and drink are 
offered, generally until the 49th day, and there- 
after on the 100th day and on the 1st, 3rd, 7th, 13th, 
25th, 33rd, and 50th anniversary. The idea of 
these offerings before the tablets is not the same 
as for deities. It is with the idea of feeding the 
souls in the world beyond, or simply to keep bright 
the memory of the dead. Priests are invited on 
the anniversaries to read scriptures before ihai. 
In the time of the Son-festival on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th days of July (old calendar) the souls of the 
dead are believed to come to the world in order to 
visit the members of their family, when special 
feasts are offered before the tablets. The custom 
is steadily declining, giving way to the coming in 
of more intelligent faith. 

9. Picture-trampling. — It may be of interest to 
note that, following the introuuction of Roman 
Catholic Christianity by the Jesuit missionaries in 
the 16th cent., the persecution found expression in 
a peculiar form of efumi, or picture-tramping, all 
suspected of Christian sympathies being required 
to trample upon the picture of the Christ. Later, 
an iron plate was substituted for the picture ; and 
the practice was continued ■until the oeginning of 
the Meiji era, when religious freedom was allowed 
to the people. 

II. Korean . — Buddhism was introduced into 
Korea at a time when the country still formed 
three separate kingdoms — Shiragi, Korai, and 
Kudara. 

1. Buddhist images. — ^Korai, being nearest to 
China, v.'as the first to receive Buddhist mission- 
aries, ■with whom came the idols of that faith, in 
A.D. 343. Soon after there was built a large 
Buddhist temple called Ibicranji. Twelve years 
later. Buddhism was introduced into Kudara, and 
forty years later into Shiragi, gradually spreading 
over the entire peninsula. The idols and images 
in the Korean temples are for the most part not 
different from those in Japan, images of Buddha, 
Kwannon, Amida, Jizo, Emma, and Rakan being 
most frequent. The largest Buddhist statue in 
Korea is that of Mirokit (Maitreya), in the temple 
of Kwanchokji in the province of South Chusei 
(Chung Chong). It was made in stone about 1000 
years ago, by a priest called Emyo (Heimiung), 
who, it is said, employed one hundred Avorkmen 
for thirty-seven years. It is 55 ft. in height, with 
a -width of SO ft. On the forehead, ivhich 
measures 6 ft. in iridth, is set a precious stone. 

2. In addition to Buddhist images, the image of 
K-wang--v700 is frequently seen. Kwang-woo ivas 
an ancient Chinese general ; and in the city of 
Seoul alone there are four shrines to his honour, 
one each in the north, south, east, and ivest. He 
is popular as a household deity -with the common 


people ; and the images of Gentokn, Cholii, and 
Komei, three other generals, are often placed near 
his, 

3. The mountain-god. —The image of tha 
mountain-god is that of an old man mounted upon 
a tiger. He is very popular, and occupies small 
shrines upon the hill-tops. 

4 . Post-gods, — Everywhere in Korea, by the 
Avayside and at the entrance to villages, stand 
demon-posts, rudely cut Avith grinning teeth and 
horrible faces. They Avere originally distance- 
posts, Avhich gradually became objects of Avorship, 
believed to be strong defences against the countless 
forces of the unseen world. 

5 . Ta Chue, or ‘the Lord-of-the-place,’ is made 
of straw in a hollow form generally about 1 ft. 
long and 5 in. wide ; and Avithin him are placed old 
coins, bits of pretty cloth, and similar treasures. 
He is enshrined in the comer of the roof, of the 
kitchen or store-house, and offered mocAi (rice 
cake) on the Ist and the 16th of the old calendar 
months. He is supposed to avert evil and bring 
luck to his oAvner. 

Ln-ERATunE. — B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanttt*, 
London, 1902; John Murray, .ffandiooe /or Japan, do. 1007; 
Kakuzo Okakura, Tht Ideals of the East, do. 1004. 

Tasuku Habada. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Lapps and Samoyeds). 
— The Avorship of idols and images of wood and 
stone appears to have been at one time common to 
all the Ugrian races occupying the Arctic regions 
of the Eurasian continent. This worship still sur- 
vives among the Samoyeds of the Russian Empire, 
and it has not been long abandoned by theSamelaU, 
or Sameh, of Lapland, otherAvise knoAvn ns Finnsor 
Lapps, the former term being current in NprAvny, 
and the latter in SAA’eden, Denmark, Britain, and 
other countries. It is true that the people of Lap- 
land outAvardly professed the Lutheran form of 
Christianity as early as the 17fch cent. ; but even 
at that time they secretly retained the rehmous 
ideas which they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers. Of the condition of the Lapland Samelats 
in the 17th cent., the best contemporary exponent 
is John Scheffer, Professor in _ the UniA-ersity of 
Upsala, whose Lemponia, published at I'rankfort 
in 1673 (Eng, tr., Oxford, 1674), contains very pre- 
cise accounts of the e.xisting religious practices of 
these people. A striking feature of the Lapp 
religion Avas the Avorship of certain idols. 

These were two in number, popularly known as 
‘the wooden god’ and ‘the stone god. l^fio 
AA'ooden god (tmiora jubmel) viaa called Ai^oite, 
‘ the ancestor,’ and, alternatively, Thor, or Iier- 
mes, 'the thunderer.’ It may be that the name 
of Thor, and his association AA’ith this particuiar 
idol, ought properly to he regarded as a Teutonic 
intrusion in Lapland, hut that is a <^hiil into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. The image 
of Aijeke or Thor Avas aLvays made of birch wooa. 

’ 01 this woo4 they make bo many idols as they hive 
and, when thev haA-e done, they keep them in ® 
hill side. The shape of them is very rude ; only att"' “PffF 
oTO made to represent ft man's head* (Schefler, p. 40, hnj* 

Scheffer’s book portrays one of the 
these idols, a mere wooden block, but there js al- 
a more elaborate representation of Thor s imag , 
standing upon a table or altar, 
simply a block of Avood, AA'itb sticks 
either side to represent arms. -A-t the end oi t 
rightarm is fixed a mallet, intended for the ham 
of Thor. Across the chest are cross-belts or ban- 
doliers. The head is shaped to resemble 
head, Avith eyes, eyebrows, nose, and j 

either side of tlie skull are tAVO spikes, in acc 
ance with Scheffer’s words : - 

•Into his head they drive a nail of iron or im 

piece of flint to strike Are with, if he bath a minu tow \P- r 

On the table, in front of the figure, is a plat 
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bircli bark, containing portions of a sacrificed 
reindeer. Behind the figure are deer’s antlers, and 
round the base of the table are branches of birch 
and pine. A Lapp kneels in adoration before the 
altar. 

Gustaf von Diiben, in his work Om Lappland 
och Lapparne (Stockholm, 1873, p. 288), reproduces 
a drawing from a MS of the year 1671, by Rehn, 
Stockholm, which is in close agreement with 
Sohefi'er’s contemporaneous picture. Eehn’s draw- 
ing shows three images of Thor upon one table, 
and in front of them are three upright sticks bear- 
ing portions of the sacrificed animal. Von Duben 
draws attention to the branches adorning the sides 
of the altar, to the two antler-heads between the 
images of Thor, to the hammers wielded in each 
hand of these images, and to the haloes encircling 
their heads. It is noteworth 3 ’ that the sacrifice of 
animals is an essential element in the worship of 
these idols. Scheffer states that the Lapps make 
a new image to Thor every autumn, consecrating 
it bv killing a reindeer, and smearing the idol with 
its blood and fat. The slcull, feet, and horns are 
placed behind the image. Part of the meat is 
eaten by the Lapps, and part is buried, together 
ivith the bones. 

In addition to ‘ the wooden god,’ the Lapps also 
worshipped ‘the stone god’ (kied hit mhmd), 
othenvise, in Swedish, Storjunkar, or ‘the great 
Lord.’ The term seita was also applied, generic- 
ally, to a stone god. In form, the seita sometimes 
resembled, or was supposed to resemble, a bird, or 
a man, or some other creature. 

‘The truth is, its shape is so rude that they may sooner fancy 
it like something themselves than persuade other people that it 
is so. Their imagination is so strong that they really believe 
it represents their Storjunhar, and worship it accordingly. 
Keither do they use any art in polishing it, but take it os they 
find it upon the hanks of lakes and rivers. In this shape, there- 
fore, they worship it, not os though it were so made by chance, 
but by the Imiuodiate will and procurement of their god 
Sta^nkar, that it might be sacred to him ’ (Scheffer, p. 41). 

The last sentence, it will be seen, implies that 
the seita was the medium through which an in- 
visible deity was worshipped, and was not itself an 
object of worship. Von Duben shows {op. cit. pp. 
236-246) representations of three Lapp seitas, one 
taken from a reindeer-pasture and another from a 
stream, while the third, of white marble, unth a 
covering or cap of calcareous spar, was found in a 
small island, at a spot knoum to Lapp tradition as 
a place of sacrifice, where many horns and bones 
were found. It may be added that, although the 
seitas are generally quite unworked, there are 
some instances in which the upper part has been 
carved sufficiently to bring out a resemblance to 
the head of a man or of an animal. 

The ceremonies connected with the worship of 
Storjunkar were very similar to those associated 
with ‘ the wooden god.’ The animal specially 
selected for sacrifice was a male reindeer. Its right 
ear having been pierced and a red thread run 
through it, the reindeer was killed, and its blood 
carefiuly preserved in a barrel. The officiating 
priest then took the blood, some of the fat, the 
antlers, the bones of the head and neck, and the feet 
and hoofs, to the hill where the sacred stone had 
alreadj’ been placed. Uncovering his head and 
bowing reverentlj', he then anointed the stone with 
the fat and blood, and placed the antlers behind it, 
the right horn having the penis of the reindeer 
attached to it, while on the left horn was an 
amulet of tin and silver worked together wth 
red thread. 

Although not represented by any special image, 
the sun was also worshipped by the Lapps of the 
17th century. Scheffer states his belief that the 
sun was incorporate in Thor, who, it may bo noted, 
was sometimes decorated with a nimbus round his 
head. The act of sun-worship, at any rate, was 


performed before the altar of Thor, upon which 
occasion the sacrificial bones were arranged in a 
circle upon the altar. 

In return for the reverence paid to them, or 
through them, the wooden and stone gods were 
believed to protect their worsliippers against mis- 
fortime and to aid them in hunting and fishing. 
Each family had its own sacrificial mount, with its 
wooden or stone god ; but in some cases individuals 
possessed seitas who were understood to be specially 
interested in their welfare and to whom they 
praj’ed. 

Rites similar to these are common to other 
cognate races in Northern Europe and Siberia. 

•The Samoyedes, Ostiaks, Voguls, and Lapps all smear the 
mouths of their idols with blood and fat’ (John Abercromby, 
Pre- and Prolo-historie Finns, London, ISflS, L 169). 

Among the Samoyeds of to-day the religious 
practices of the 17th cent. Lapps are still in full 
swing, as several modem travellers have shown. 
In 1875 and 1878 the Swedish explorer Nordenskiold 
and his comrades visited sacrificial sites on Vaygatz 
Island and the Yalmal Peninsula. To these places 
the Samoyeds are accustomed to make pilgrimages, 
sometimes from a distance of six or seven hundred 
miles, in order to offer sacrifices and make vows. 
At a sacrificial eminence on the south-western 
headland of Vaygatz Island, the Swedish explorers 
found a large number of reindeer skulls and horns, 
bones of the bear, various objects of metal, and 
several hundreds of idols, described as 
•small wooden sticks, the upper portions of which were 
carved very clumsily in the form of the human countenance, 
most of them from fifteen to twenty, but some of them 370 
centimetres in length. They were all stuck in the ground on 
the south-east part of the eminence. Near the place of sacrifice 
there were to be seen pieces of drift-wood end remains of the 
fireplace at which the sacrificial meal was prepared. Our guide 
told us that at these meals the mouths of the Idols were be- 
smeared with blood and wetted with brandy, and the former 
statement was confirmed by the large spots of Mood which were 
found on most of the large idols below the holes intended to 
represent the mouth ’ (Noraenskifild, Foyoye of the Vega, &ig. 
tr., London, 1831, i. 941.) 

That these customs are still in force seems quite 
evident. In 1894, Frederick Jackson, in the course 
of his expedition to Franz-Josef Land, learned that 
the Samoyeds of Vaygatz at that date were ac- 
customed to sacrifice a reindeer to their god, IdU- 
ing the animal by slow degrees. The Samoyeds, 
moreover, carry small portable gods with them 
during their sledge-journeys. In 1878, Nordens- 
ki6ld purchased four of these gods from a Samoyed 
woman. Two of them were dolls, one was a minia- 
ture garment, and the fourth was ‘ a stone, UTapped 
round with rags and Imng with brass plates, a 
comer of the stone forming the countenance of the 
hum.an figure it was intended to resemble’ {op. cit. 
i. 86). This last appears to have been identical 
with the ‘ stone god,^or seita, of the Lapps. 

• Professor De Harlez thinks it possible that the small domestic 
idols of felt and rags, used by the Mongols, and mentioned os 
early ns the year 1200 by Armenian authors, may have been 
introduced by the Buddhist preachers, as Vartan states without 
hesitation ’ (Abercromby, op. eit. i. 103). 

The stationary wooden idols of the Samoyeds 
seem to have been larger in past times. Martinifero 
in 1653, Linschoten in 1601, and an old Dutch 
engraving reproduced by NordenskiBld (i. 84) all 
show images os large as a man ; and in the last 
instance the human trunk as well ns the head 
is carved with some elaboration. Probably the 
earliest written description of Samoyed idols is 
that given by an English traveller, Stephen Bur- 
rough, in 1556 (Halduyt’s Voyages, new edition, 
Glasgow, 1903-05, ‘ Principal Navigations,’ ii. 338). 
Burrough speaks of hi.s visit to 

•a heap of the Samoeds Idols, which were In number above 
300, the worst and the most nnartificiall worke that ever 1 saw ; 
the eyes and mouthes of sundrlc of them were bloodie, they 
had the shape of men, women, and children, very prosly 
I wrought, & that which they had made for other parts, waa 
also eprinckled with blood. Some of their idols were an oldo 
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sticks with two or three notches, made with a knife in it. . . . 
There was one of their sleds broken, and lay by the beape of 
idols, & there 1 saw a deers skinne which the toules had 
spoyled : and before certaino of their idols blocks were made as 
high as their mouthes, being all bloody, I thought that to be 
the table whereon they offered their sacrifice.’ 

A comparison of these various statements makes 
it evident that the idol-worsliip of the Samoyeds 
and of the Lapp Samelats tvas substantially the 
same. The only striking difference is that the 
Samoyed idols have not the outstretched arms 
^vieldlng the hammer of Thor avhich formerly 
characterized the wooden gods of Lapland. It is 
reasonable to presume, therefore, that the idea of 
Thor and his hammer was introduced into Lapland 
from the South. 

liTTERATcnn. — Appended to Von Duben’s Lappland (Stock- 
holm, 1873) there is a list of over 2S0 works relating to Lapps, 
a TOnsiderable number of which include references to their 
religion. Nearly as ample is the bibliography prefixed to 
Abercromby’s Finns (^ndon, 189S). Special mention may be 
made of C. E. Lenequist, De superstitione vcterujn Fennontm, 
Abo, 1782; C. Ganander, Mythologia Fennica, do. 1789; A. 
Andelin, ‘ Keligion der heidnisohen happen,’ in Erman’s Arehiv 
filr scissenschaftl. Kunde Rnsstands, sx. 1G7-160 and 349-365; 
and V. M. Mikbailovskii, ‘ Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,’ inJAI rxiv. (1894) 62. 

David MacEitchie. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Muslim). — Muham- 
mad protested strongly against idolatry, but other 
Arabs had done so before him. While he was yet 
a lad, there were men, called the 5anifs, who re- 
jected the gross idolatry around them. Some of 
these afterwards became Christians ; some remained 
Unitarians. Of the latter, Zaid ibn 'Amr was one 
of the chief. He embraced neither Christianity 
nor Judaism, hut said that he worsliipped the God 
of Abraham. He kept entirely aloof from idol- 
worship and all connected therewith, and had a 
great influence on Muhammad’s early preaching. 
So long as Muhammad only exhorted to better 
lives, or spoke of tlie Last Day, the Meccans 
treated him with good-humoured contempt; but 
when he attacked the idolatry of the Kaba, the 
case was different. He must respect their temple 
and its gods, for which Mecca was famed far and 
wide. His uncle Abu Talib begged him to make 
some concession, but he’ replied, ‘ Say there is no 
God except Allah, and renounce what yon worship 
beside Him.’ So the friendly offices of his uncle 
came to nothing. The persecution now became 
severe. The Meccans called him a liar, a de- 
moniac, a sorcerer. Again he had to seek the 
protection of his powerful relatives. Some of the 
hleccan leaders then proposed that the God of 
Muhammad should he worshipped at the same 
time as the Meccan deities, or alternately each 
year. Muhammad did not fall into the snare, 
bat produced tliis revelation, showing that the 
two religions must be kept quite distinct ; 

'Say, O ye unbelievers, I worship noc that which ye worship, 
and yo do not worsliip that which I worship ; I siiall never wor- 
ship that which ye worship, neither will ye worship that which 
I worship. To you be your religion ; to me my religion ’ (cix,^ 
Very soon after he gave the most emphatic testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the unity of God which 
is to he found in the Qur’iin : 

‘Say, He is God alone: God the Eternal I He begcHetb 
not. and He is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Him ’ 
(cxii.). 

Still thepeople of Mecca were hard-hearted, and 
the preaching of the Prophet at this time is full of 
denunciations of the despicable person, the back- 
biter, the defamer, the insolent, as he terms the 
prominent indiridnals who led the opposition. Pro- 
tected himself by his powerful family connexions, 
the Prophet could not save his followers from per- 
secution, and a number took refuge in Abyssinia. 
His cause did not gain ground. Then came another 
proposal for compromise. A leading man of Mecca 
was deputed to call on iluhammad and to point 
out to him that blaspheming their gods, reviling 
their religion, and charging them and their fore- 


fathers with unbelief had done no good. "Would 
it not he better to come to some terras? If he 
would only acknowledge their deities, the Meccani 
would accept Allah as one of their gods and wor- 
ship him. It was a great temptation. Under 
circumstances such as these, Muhammad one day 
came upon a group of men near the Ka'ba, and in 
a friendly; way began to recite the opening verses 
of siira liii. : 

•By the star when it setteth, your compatriot erreth not, nor 
Is he led astray, neither speaketh he from mere impulse. Tts 
Qur'an is no other than a revelation revealed to him: Oao 
mighty in power taught it him.' 

Then he went on to refer to some of the Meccan 
idols byname. ‘Do you see al-Lat and al-'UzziS 
and Manat, the third besides?’ Tlien, to the 
astonishment and joy of the Meccans, came the 
words : ‘These are the exalted females, and veffiy 
their intercession is to be hoped for.’ They pros- 
trated themselves in worship and said, ‘Now we 
know that it is God alone that giveth life and 
taketh it away; that createth and supporteth. 
These our goddesses make intercession for us, and, 
as thou hast accorded to them a position, ive are 
content to follow thee.’ Thus were they willing 
to fulfil their part of the compact. But to the 
credit of Muhammad it must be said that he saw 
the grave error that he had committed, and that 
the people would stUl retain their idols. Tradition 
records that a verse inserted in a later sura now 
came, showing Muhammad that as other prophets 
had been tempted of the devil so had he : 

* We have not sent an apostle or prophet before thee, amon? 
whose desires Satan injected not gome wronp desire, but Gou 
shall bring to nought that which Satan had suggested * (xxii. 61). 

The mind of the Prophet being^ set at rest, the 
revelation came as it now stands in the Qur’an; 

* Do you Bee oI-Lat and al-'Uzz5, and llanit, third idol 
besides? What, Bhall ye have male progeny and God fcmaJei 
This were, indeed, an unfair partition 1 These are mere names ; 
ye and your fathers named them thus ’ OUi- 10-23). 

The Meccans were much displeased at this, and 
said, ‘ Muhammad hath repented of his favourable 
mention of the rank held by our goddesses before 
the Lord. He hath changed the same and brought 
other words in their stead.’ The persecution re- 
commenced ; but Muhammad henceforth attempted 
no compromise, and now and for ever broke with 
idolatry. He received a solemn warning never to 
run into such danger again ; 

' Verily, they had well-nigh beguiled thee from what we re- 
vealed to thee, and caused thee to invent some other thing In 
our name ’ (xvii. 76). 

The idols of Mecca are derided : 

•tVhat think ye of the gods whom ye invoke berides .^snr 
Show me what part of the earth they have created^ (xxx%. *»>• 
Before he left Mecca, Muhammad said to bis 


opponents: , . . 

‘ Call now on those whom ye made God’s ‘^■upanlons , ana 
the 3 ' shall call on them, but they will not answer tnem 
(xx.-iii. 64). _ 

The statues of false gods furnish fuel for hell : 

• Fear the fire prepared for the Infidels, whose fuel Is men ana 
stones’ (ii. 22). 

Idolaters are likened to ^ , 

‘the spider who buildeth her a house; But, venly, 'rant- 
all houses surely is the house of the spider ’ (xxix. . 
They are not to be prayed for (ix. 115) ; .their end 
is to enter into the fire (vii. 36). Marnage 4D 
an idolatress is forbidden (ii. 220). Idolatry is 
unpardonable sin (iv. 51). 

A few converts were gained at Medina, wc , 
when they came to Mecca to perform tn® 
pilgrimage, took an oath of obedience to Mim ' 
mad, in which a promise to give up 
as with all converts, was an important P^. * 
Later, in Lledina the Prophet made xt . 

that idolatry was a great crime, an unpardon 

• Verily, God will not forgive the ^lon of other 

Himself 1 But other than this will H.® J°{SWe W , , 

pleaseth. And ho who uniteth gods with God na-n 

great wickedness ’ (iv. 61 ; cl. 116 f.). 
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In the year A.D. 629, Muhammad, vrith the per- 
mission of the chief men in Mecca, Avaa ahle to 
perform the pilgrimage to the Ka'ha, and went 
through the usual ceremonies — after which he re- 
turned to Medina. The time, however, soon came 
when it was necessary that Mecca should he the 
centre of the new religion ; and so, seizing an oppor- 
tunity for a quarrel, he marched with 10,000 men 
against the city. The Meccans saw that the time 
for opposition was past, and submitted. Muham- 
mad proceeded to the Ka'ha, saluted the Black 
Stone, hut destroyed all the idols. Idolaters are 
henceforth to he severely dealt with ; 

‘ When the sacred months are past, kill those who join other 
ods with God, wherever ye shall find them ; and seize them, 
esiege them, and lay wait lor them with every kind of ambush ; 
but it they shali convert, and observe prayer, and pay the obli- 
gatory alms, then let them go their way ’ (ix. 6)_. 

Idolaters are no longer to make the pilgrimage ; 

* O Believers 1 only they who join gods with God are unclean 1 
Let them not, therelore, after tlds year coma near the sacred 
Temple ' (ix. 28). 

The people of Ta’if made a stout resistance to 
Muhammad, and, when they finally submitted, 
begged to be allowed to retain their idols. They 
received fairly good terms, hut this request could 
not he granted, and the idols were all destroyed 
by Muslims appointed to do the work. Whilst 
Muhammad destroyed all the idols at Mecca, he 
still retained the pagan ceremonial of the Pil- 
grimage and the Black Stone as an object of 
superstitious reverence, thus leaving the old stone- 
worship of the pagan Arabs intact. The retention 
of the Pilgrimage was perhaps a necessity in order 
to win over all tlie Arab tribes, by yielding to their 
reverence for Mecca as the centre of a national 
faith 5 but it has worked evil since, not only by 
giving undue importance to the mechanical per- 
formance of the old pagan ritual, but by emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Islam was started as a local and 
national religion, and that rules suited for Arabs 
in the 7th cent, are binding on the most diverse 
peoples in the 20th, 

There is a curious tradition which relates how Mnijammnd 
was lost when a little boy. An old man comforted his nurse 
and led her to the idol house. Ho then walked seven times 
round the idol, kissed its head, and said, ‘O exalted Hubai, 
wilt thou be pleased to bring back llubaramad ibn 'Abd Allah, 
whoso wet-nurse this woman is?' Hubai and the other idols 
fell prostrate to the ground, and Hubai said, ‘ 0 old man, do 
not mention Mul;ainmad's name before us ; the destruction of 
ourselves and the other idols and the idolaters is to be in his 
hands. Tell the idol-worshippers that our greatest sacrificer is 
to be Muljammad ; that is, he is to kill us all, whilst thej' that 
follow him shall bo safe ' (Uirkhond's Rau^al-a^-^afa, pt U. 
vol. i. p. 116X 

The Wahhabites, who arc most careful to avoid 
anything which might seem to impair the dogma 
of the unity of God, and who look upon many 
practices or other Muslims as tending towards 
polytheism, or shirk, have defined the latter in 
these four terms; shirk oZ-t’Zm, ascribing know- 
ledge to others than God ; shirk at - ta^arruf, 
ascribing power to other than God; shirk al- 
'ibada, ofiering worship to created things ; shirk 
al-'dda, performing ceremonies which imply reli- 
ance on other than God. It is shirk al-ilm to 
suppose that prophets and holy men have any 
knowledge apart from that which God gives them. 
Hence it is wrong to place any reliance on the 
words of soothsayers and astrologers. It is shirk 
at'tasamtf to look upon any human being as an 
intercessor with God. The orthodox view is that 
Muhammad is now an intercessor. The Wahha- 
bites deny this and quote the verses : 

‘ Who is he that can intercede with Him but by Hia own per- 
mission?’ (ii. 2.50). 'Say: Intercession is wholly with God' 
(xxxlx. 45). 'No intercession shall avail with Him but that 
which He shall Himself allow ’ (xxxiv. 22). 

It is shirk al'ibuda to prostrate oneself before any 
created thing, or to visit the shrines of saints. It 
is shirk al'&da to trust in omens and lucky days 
and to keep up superstitious projctices. Though 


idolatry is severely condemned and the worship of 
idols is unknown, saint-worship is very common, 
and in all Muslim lands pilgrimages to the tombs 
of holy men are constantly made. 

LTrERATURE.— 27 m Koran, tr. O. Sales, London, 1825, 'Pre- 
liminary Discourse’ ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, London, 
lfl05; W. Muir, JDyc of Mahomet, London, 1S61, Edinburgh, 
1911 ; E. Sell, The Life of Muhammad, London and Madras, 
191S; T. P. Hughes, Dielionary of Itlam, London, 1805 : E. 
Sell, Historical Development qfthe Qurdn, London and Madras, 

Edwahd Sell. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Persian). — i. Intrp---^ 
ductory. — From the earliest antiquity the Persian^/-' 
had no idols in the sense of a representation of the ; 
godhead set up as an object of worship. Such i' 
allusions to the practice as are found are alwayiSil 
in the way of condemning it as an abhorren^X 
custom employed by foreigners and unbelievers, v 
Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, makes no 
reference to idol-worsliip, even though his vision 
saw graphic pictures of the hosts of heaven. These 
vivid images, however, which might easily have 
been given a plastic form, remained, with the seer 
and with his people, simply a visualization of the 
ideal. Througliout the liistory of the religion of 
Iran, idolatry played no part. 

This is true despite the fact that the Persians 
of Achfemenian and Sasanian times had no relin- 
ous scruples against images, as is shown by the 
delineation of the diidne being, and occasionally 
of other spiritual manifestations, on the monuments 
of the great Persian kings and the monarchs of 
the House of Sasan. This use of sculptured forms, 
however, did not mean to them in any sense a 
worship of graven images. If Darius and the 
other Achoemenian sovereigns portrayed in bas- 
relief on stone a conventionalized hMf-figure of 
Ormazd os floating in a circle above the head of 
the long, and presenting to him, as by divine right, 
a ring or syinbol of sovereimty, it was a motive 
borrowed from Assyrian and Babylonian art, and 
was doubtless chosen mth the express purpose of 
appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations, 
who were more antiiropomorphic in their ideas.* 
Nor is on exception made by the Sasanian bas- 
relief at Naqsh-i-Kustam, on which Ormazd is 
represented on horseback approaching to offer the 
sovereignty to Ardasir, who is similarly mounted ; 
the intent was the same as before.® There is 
kindred evidence regarding the nimbus-crowned 
figure, holding a fluted staff, in a Sasanian sculp- 
tured niche at Taq-i-Bustan, near Kirmanshah, 
which is supposed to represent Zoroaster, but may 
possibly portray Mithra, genius of the sun (see 
Jackson, Persia Past ana Present, New York, 
1906, pp. 216-220, for a discussion of the subject 
and for photoOTaphs). A like possibility may be 
claimed, though it seems less certain, for the view 
that the figure graven in a group in the adjoining 
vaulted arch portrays Anahita (g.v.), goddess of 
the heavenly streams ; yet such an interpretation 
still awaits more authoritative corroboration (cf. 
Jackson, op. cit. p. 225, n. 3). Other examples 
of images as effigies, but not os idols, may like- 
w'ise be cited from Sasanian carvings as referred to 
in Art (Persian), in vol. i. p. 881 f. The general 
result is the same, and the statements of the Greek 
and Latin authors bear out this fact, as shown by 
the testimony from the classic writers cited in the 
following paragraph. 

1 For & discussion of this special subject and for reasons 
against assuming (os some do) that the conventionalized figure 
represents not Ormazd but the /remit, or idealized spirit of 
the king, see Jackson, ‘Ormazd,* In Th« Jfonwt, iz. (Chicago, 
1690) ICS f. 

2 The figure is known to represent Ormazd, because his name 
appears in the inscription on the stone as describing the purport 
of the bas-relief ; for references see Jackson, op. eiL p. 169, 
n. 1; and cf. E. W, West, ‘Pahlavi ilteratro/ In GlrP IL 
^Stte^burg, 1004) <7* 
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2 . Greek and Latin testimony to the Persian 
abhorrence of idols and image -worship. —The 
oldest Greek referenee, though somewhat indirect, 
to the Persian hatred of images and temples is 
found in Alschylus, Persm, 809 (produced in 472 
B.C.), in which the Athenian dramatist places on 
the lips of the spectre of Darius the statement that 
the Persian hosts, 

' when invading’ Greece, shrank not from destroying the wooden 
figures (PptTT)) of the gods, nor from burning the temples.’ 

AYclI-knoivn above all, however, is the classic 
passage, which was written a few years later in 
the 6th cent. B.O. by Herodotus (Hist. i. 131), in 
which the father of history said of the Persians : 

‘They do not make it a custom to erect images (i-yaAfrara) 
and temples and altars ; on the contrary, they impute a charge 
of folly upon those who do so ; because, as it seems to me, they 
do not conceive of the gods ns having the nature of men, as the 
Greeks do.’ 

This statement by Herodotus has always been 
justly regarded as representing in its tenor the 
true facts of the Persian view. 

Four centuries later the same statement was 
reiterated by Strabo (c. 63 B.C.-A.D. 21) when he 
emphasized it as holding good in his time, for he 
says (Geog. xv. iii. 13 [p. 732]) : 

‘The Persians do not erect images (i’y^/aaTo) and altars,’ 
though he does mention, a few paragraphs beyond (iv. iii. 15 
[p. V33]), the existence of ‘temples of Anaitis (’Avoms, ».e. Av. 
AnfiAffd] and of Omanes ['Oftdnjt, i.e. Av. Vohu Manah] as 
belonging to these shrines; and a statue [fdavov] of Omanes 
is carried in procession; we ourselves have seen these things’ 
(of. XI. vill. 4 (p. 612]).l 

The Church Father Clemens Alexandrinus (at 
the end of the 2nd cent, a.d.), when referring to 
the Persian Magi in his Protre.pt. 6, cites the older 
authority of Demon in his statement that 
‘ they, as Deinon says, sacrifloe beneath the open sky, regard- 
ing fire and water os the only images (iyoA/iara) of the gods ; 

. . . nor have they presumedytooks and stones to be images of 
the gods, like the Greeks (aydXfiara tiiv $e<ap ov ^vXa xal M0ovs j 
vnttAij<l>a^iy, itmp ’EAA»jvtt)i uor Ibises and ichneumons, like 
the Egriitians, but fire and water, as do the philosophers ; and 
Berosaus, in the third (book) of his Chaldaia, shows that it j 
was later— after many periods of years— that they worshipped j 
images in the likeness of man,^ this practice having been intro- j 
duced by Artaxerxes, son of Darius Oohus,t who first, after j 
setting up the image of Aphrodite Anaitis in Babylon and Susa i 
and Ecbatana (and) Persepolis [lit Persa)],4 and Baotra and 
Damascus, and Sardis, taught that she bo worshipped.’ In 
connexion, furthermore, with the latter half of this citation 
it may be added that the names Mithra and AnShitn appear 
in the inscriptions of the Achiemenians first on the monuments 
containing the edicts of Artaxerxes n., 404-368 B.o. (cf. Justi, 
Gesch. Irans,’ in GlrP ii. 467). 

The great patristic writer Origen (c. A.D. 185- 
253), in his controversial defence of Christianity in 
opposition to Celsus, inveighs against all the points 
made by that Epicurean philosopher, but dialecti- 
cally admits some matters in favour of the Persians, 
who had a natural aversion to idols and image- 
worship. In referring to other peoples who, like 
the Persians, were non-idolaters, (Jelsus says of the 
latter (in Origen, c. Celsum, vii. 62) : 

‘They cannot tolerate temples, altars or images,’ and he con- 
tinues by citing the passage quoted above from Herod. 1. 131 as 
to the Persian abhorrence of such usages ; to which Origen 
replies (vii. 03 f.) that the Persians do not reject idols for the 
same reason ns do Jews and Christians. 

Equally strong is the statement of the later 
Greek historian and biographer, Diogenes Laertius 
(fl. c. A.D. 200), in his reference to Persian Zoro- 
aatrian Magi, of whom he says : 

_ ‘ The Magi . . . give accounts of the existence and genera- 
tion of the gods, saying that they are fire, earth, and water ; 


1 On certain elements connected with the general interpreta- 
tion o! Strabo’s remarks in the iight of the Avesta, observe the 
tone in the rest of the present art, and cf. what has aiready 
been stated in Ani (Persian), vol. i. p. SSI. 

_ 4xhia sentence, referring to Berossus, prrJ voAAJv fUvrot 
itrrtpoy vrpidlovv rruv dyOptoTTOtthii dydXfiaTa ffiptiv avTOvy 
BijpMvcrov {y rpirp XaXlcuKay vept<mio-i, is rendered In the 
tr. by W. Wilson, CUmtnt of Alexandria, IMinburgb, I6C7, 
L 67, as: ‘BerosM shows that it was after many successive 
years that men [sicl worshipped images of human shape.’ 

3 i.e. Artaxerxes li., 40(-35S E.C. 

< On Perso! (ir/pvatc) as Persepolis see Cnnon, Pertia and 
the Pertian Queition, London, JSD2, ii. 132, n. 3. The copula 


and they condemn the use of carved images ((cimy), and abort 
all things do they condemn those who say that the gcxis are 
male and female. ... It was quite consistent (theretore tot 
Xerxes) to destroy the images (dyoAparo) of Uie gods* (di 
Clarorum Philosophorum VitU, Prooem. 6 , 9 ). 

The allusion in the last sentence of Diog. Laert, 
is evidently to the burning and pillaring of the 
temple on the Acropolis at Athens by J^rxes when 
he took the city (cf. Herod, viii. 50-54). Barbaric 
as was the act (and Cicero sufficiently condemns 
it, de Leg. ii. x. 26), it did not prevent Xerxes 
from caring away to Persia two cult-statues of 
Greek divinities — one the Brauronian Artemis, 
plundered from Attica, and the other the bronze 
statue of Apollo, stolen from the noted shrine at 
Branchidte near Miletus, as told by Pausanias (c. 
A.D. 175) in his Description of Greece, Viil. xlvi. 3, 
I. xvi. 3.^ Nor, again, did it deter Xerxes from 
taking to Sardis a Greek statue in bronze of the 
‘Water-carrier’ (Plutarch, Themist. 31), or from 
removing from Athens the famous sculpture of tho 
‘ Tavo Tyrannicides’ (see Paus. I. viil. 6 ; cf. Pliny, 
HN XXXiy. viii. 70; Arrian, Anab. III. xvi- 8; 
Val. Max. Mem. ii. 10, ex. 1).’ The_ significance 
of these passages in their general bearing upon the 
religious attitude of Xerxes is discussed by G. P 
Quackenbos, in the Dastur Hoskang Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1913, p. 299 f. In the same 
connexion it is plain that the procedure of Xerxes 
is referred to likewise by the Greek rhetorician 
and Platonic philosopher Maximus of Tyre (2nd 
cent. A.D.) when he upbraids the Persians for their 
fire-worship and their destroying and robbing of 
Greek sanctuaries and images (Disscriationcs, viii. 
4, ed. Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1840, p. 2&=i Dissert. 38, in 
the ed. of J. Davis, Cambridge, 1703, p. 397 ; nod 
cf. the comments on the passage by J. F. ICleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang, li. iii. [Riga, 1783] 106 f., 
n. 1 f.).* 

The late Latin historian Ammiapus Marcellinim 
(c. A.D, 330-400) records, in his History, XXiii. _vi. 
23 f., that in the latter part of the Parthian period 
the Arsacid capital Selencia 

‘was stormed by the generals of Verus Oassar (In a.d, 1M) and a 

statue of the CoinaeaDApollo(5i/nu/fl(?rwniCema^t^pothn>.«) was 

tom from its seat and carried off to Borne, and tho attenclanta 
upon the gods set it up in the temple of Apollo on tho Palatine. 

This allusion to a simulacrum Comaei Apollinis 
may possibly be compared ivith the existence of 
statues of Omanes, or Vohu Manah, as referred to 
by Strabo in the passage (XV. iii. 16)_quoted above 
and again discussed below. Tho disasters whicli 
afterwards fell upon Rome were regarded by tlie 
superstitions as a direct visitation in consequence 
of this act of spoliation, and are referred to by 
several other late Latin ivriters (see the references 
given by G. Rawlinson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 
London, 1873, ch. 19, pp. 326-329, and compare 
Justi, p. 509 f.). 

In the Greek ‘ Passion of SS. Acindynus and Ins 
Companions,’ written at an unknown date, recn- 
tion is made (ii, 9) of an image (flavor) in a tempm 
(vabs) to which the persecuting king Sapor leans 
the martyrs. As they pray, the image falls to 
* and,' has been necessarily supplied in the tr. above Irom 
the context. , .. 

1 From statements ns to the subsequent fate of the Arte 
statue, see P.aus. m. xvi. 8. In this connexion it may ho no^ 
that amonK the sculptures in the modern Aluscum at AtB 
there is a finely carved female figure which was taken Wie' 
by Xerxes, but afterwards sent back to Greece by Alcian - 

2 AeSrdIng to Pans. i. viiL 6, tho latter group was 
restored to Athens. It is possible that m carrjing 
trophy Xerxes may have been influenced more of a ilcsir 
remove such a memorial than by any apprecwtion oi ii 
work of art. 

» It would be far-fetched. If not nHogether wrong, to inwr 
pret ns a reference to an Image the allusion by I Mn 
Colophon (in Athensjus, DeipnosopMita:, xli. v!n- ol 

the god with sacred rods’ when he speaks of . 

Assyria, ns not taking his place among the lSapiovton]i 
the passage, however, does allude to the bartom-t^S^, or 
sea in the Zoroastrian ritual (cf. art. Bahsov). 
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the ground and is broken in pieces. A parallel 
text calls the image ‘ the idol of the statue ’ {rb 
erSojXoj' ToO d^SpiavTos), and yet another MS names 
the idol ‘ Zeus/ which would be Aliura Mazda [AS, 
Nov. i. [1887] 470 ; cf. also the version of Simeon 
Metaphrastes, ib. p. 496 [=Pff cxvi. 20]). These 
citations practically exhaust the material that may 
be drawn from outside sources; what follows is 
derived from the Persian sources themselves. 

3. Earliest times : before Zoroaster, or at least 

rior to the 7th cent. B.C. — There is little or no 

irect evidence regarding the use of idols and 

images in the most remote period of Iranian 
history, because no truly archaic sculpture of any 
size has yet been found. It is possible that some 
of the small terra-cotta images and bronze figurines 
which have been unearthed from ancient graves or 
excavated from antique sites may indicate signs of 
idolatry (see Aht [Persian], vol. i. p. 881) ; but, if 
so, it would be merely a witness of primitive beliefs 
or of foreign practices that were later rooted out 
when Zoroastrianism became the religion of Persia. 
Support is lent to such a view by the tenor of some 
of the passages referred to below, especially in the 
section on Pahlavi literature. 

4. Absence of special allusions in the Avesta. — 
The Avestan texts, which represent the conditions 
prevailing in the period of Zoroaster, or before and 
after the 7th cent. B.C., contain practically no 
references that can be construed into a direct 
allusion to any prevalent existence of idol-worship 
in Irfin. It is true, as already stated, that some of 
the passages in the Avesta referring to demon- 
worshippers [daeva-yasna) and sorcerers (yaUi) 
may possibly contain an implication as to idola- 
trous customs existing among infidels, but, if so, an 
execration of such practices is equally implied.* 

An obscure Avestan ivord baotavai (possibly a plural, though 
its etymology is wholiy uncertain), which occurs in the frag- 
mentary BatSxt Nask , !{. 13, and in the likewise fragmentary 
Viitdtp YaSt, 87, has been Interpreted as alluding to the sin of 
idolatry among unbelievers, because its obscure Pahlavi render, 
ing, & n n d 1', is glossed by aXghSdn (fcu Sdn) Siddidevyyazaltih, 
that is, ‘the demon-worship of these.' Possibly some support 
for this interpretation may be found in the Pahlavi rendering of 
the word baosdyd. (os it is there written) in the parallel Avestan 
fragment, PiSfdsp Yait, 37, the gloss being in Pahlavi, oiiz- 
dist-but-paraslih, lit. ' idol-image-worship'; but the whole 
matter remains rather uncertain (see Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avegta, a. 653, n. 16, and ii. 676, also in SHE xxiii. 316 ; and 
cl. West, Arda Vira/ Translated, Bombay and London, 1872, 
pp. 287, 312, and 0. Bartholomae, Mtiran. WdrUrb., Strassburg, 
1B04, s.o. ‘Baosav-,* col. 920). 

A further question might be raised os to whether 
a passage in the Avesta, [Vend, xix. 20-25) relating 
to cleansing may not imply indirectly an image of 
Vohu Manah, the Zoroastrian archangel of Good 
Thought, such a supposition being based on 
Strabo, xv. iii. 16 (p. 733), and possibly on Amm. 
Marcell, xxiii. vi. 23-25 (both cited above) ; but 
to interpret the Avestan passage in that manner 
•would be extremely hazardous (see Abt [Persian], 
vol. i. p. 881). On the other hand (since sculp- 
tnresj though not images in the sense of idols, 
certainly did exist as early as Achcemenian times), 
it is not unreasonable to regard the description of 
Ardvi Stira Anahita in YaSt v. 126-129 ns possibly 
influenced by some consecrated type of statuary of 
the goddess of the heavenly stream.* Yet this 
particular passage need not be understood as in- 
volving real imn^e-worship, any more than does 
the description which Xenophon (400 B.C.), in his 
historic romance [Cyrop. 'Vili. iii. 11 IT. ), gives of the 

1 For acme references also to certain passages in the Pahlavi 
literature which might bo similarly interpreted see West, SBB 
xlvil., Introd. pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

s Such is the interpretation by Darmesteter, SUE xxiii. 63, 
and Zend-Avesta, ii. 365; also by Justi, Gesch. des alien 
Eersiens, Berlin, 1879, p. 95, whore is reproduced from Loftus, 
Travels in Chatdma and Stisiana (reprinted). New York, 1857, 
p. 379, a clay figurine of An&hita found at Susa among a 
number of eimilar small terra-cotta images of the goddess, the 
type, espeoIaUy the profile, being decidedly Assyrian. 


triumphal procession headed by Cyrus the Great 
with cliariots of pomp, each of which was dedicated 
to a particular divine being. The same may be said 
of the statement of Dio Chrysostom (a.d. 100), in 
Ms Borysfhen. Oral, 36, p. 448, regarding Zoroaster’s 
glorification of the celestial chariot, because the 
Avestan passages which refer to the ‘ course of the 
sun ’ (Gatna Av. . . . advanem, Ys. xliv. 3), 

‘the swift-horsed sun’ (Younger Av. hvar* aurvat- 
aspem, Yt. -vi. 4, x. 13, x. 90), and the like, are 
purely metaphorical expressions, and in no sense 
imply image-worship. It may here-affirmed, there- 
fore, that the Avesta, especially the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, or oldest part of the canon, is significantly 
lacking in any allusion to idol-worship. 

5. Bas-relief sculptures in AchEemenian, Par- 
thian, and Sasanian times. — Sufficient intimation 
has already been given and references enough have 
been made to prove the existence of sculptured 
bas-reliefs, though not the use of images as idols, 
in Achcemenian, Parthian, and Sasanian times. 
For a discussion of the entire subject in its relation 
to the Achcemenian era (559-330 B.C. ), it may suffice 
to refer to Art (Persian). A like reference may 
be made ivith respect to the antique stone lion at 
Hamadan (exceptional in Persian art, as being 
carved in the round) — a sculpture which may 
possibly date back to Median times, and is still 
regarded as a sort of talisman of that ancient city. 
With regard to the bas-relief "winged figure of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasargadee (near the modem 
Mashad-i-Murghab) and the high -reliefs of 
Darius I., hewn on the Bahistan Rock, and again 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their royal successors, 
chiselled at Naqsh-i-Bustam and PersepolLs (mod. 
Takht-i-Jamshia), in all of which, as stated above, 
an effigy of Ormazd appears, a similar reference is 
enough. Besides the Achcemenian monuments 
themselves, Herodotus (vii. 69) refers to a golden 
statue of Darius’s favourite queen, and (ii. 110) 
alludes to the fact that Darius, while in Egypt, 
Avished to set up a sculpture [ivSpidvra) of himself 
in front of those which Sesostris had erected, before 
the great temple, in his own honour and in com- 
memoration of his family, but Avas dissuaded from 
this act by the officiating Egyptian priest.* 

For Parthinn times (c. 250 b.o.-a.d. 224), reference may be 
made to the still existing martial imago of the Arsacid king 
Ootarzes (a.d. 40-61), hewn in a panel near the base of the 
Bahistan Rock (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 209 f.) ; 
likewise to the moulded efilgies on the so-called slipper coffins 
(Loftus, Travels in Chaldeea and Susiana, p. 204), and to some 
Parthinn terra-cotta figurines (Loftus, op. cif.) ; but they all arc 
memorials, and have in them no element of idolatry and Image- 
worship. 

As to a sculptured panel possibly representing Mithra (if not 
Zoroaster), which belongs to the Sasanian era (a.d. 224-650), see 
above, § i ; and for other llithraic monuments, ns bearing in- 
directl.v upon the whole question In relation to Persia, consult 
Art (Mithraic) by Cumont, vol. L pp. 872-874. In direct con- 
nexion, however, as covering the general subject of image- 
carvings during the Sasanian Period, reference may once more 
bo made to Art (Persian) ; and for numismatic representations 
of Iranian divinities see M. A. Stein, in BOR, 1837, pp. 165-160. 

6 . Allusions in Pahlavi literature of Sasanian 
times and later. — ^Important in its bearing — as a 
sequel and to supplement the material druAirn from 
glyptic art— is the testimony oflered by the 
Fablavl literature of the Sasaniau age and later, 
or the centuries directly preceding and following 
the Muhammadan Conquest about A.D, 650. The 
entire subject AviU be found fully discussed in a 
monograph prepared for the forthcoming Jvhilee 
Volume of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti 
Madressa, to appear in Bombay, 1914. Many of 
these PahlaAU allusions refer back to an age, a 
millennium or more, before Zoroaster appeared 

1 In this connexion mention may be made, without laying 
undue stre-ss upon the fact, of the action of Camhyses in slay- 
ing the Apis bull (Herod, iu. 29), and of his derision of the 
Egyptians for having ‘gods of blood and flesh, sensibie to 
Bteci,' as well as of C-ambyses’ mockery of the idol (ayuA/io) 
in the temple of the Egyptian Hephsestus Oil. ST). 
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as the founder of the national religion of Persia, 
and are the more valuable as showing the tradi- 
tional attitude of Iran in regard to idols and 
images. Only the main references need he given 
here.* 

The DlnJcart (vii. 1. 19), which is a Pahlavi work 
based upon very old material, contains an antique 
legend of Takhmurup (a monarch placed by tradi- 
tion in the 4t]i millennium B.C.) that names him as 
a pioneer who ‘ cast out idol- worship {aiizdcs-para- 
BtuJcih) and promulgated among creatures the 
reverence and worship of the Creator.’** The same 
work alludes in another passage (vii. 4. 72) to the 
idol-worship {auzdes parastmmh) and witchcraft 
practised by the monster Dahak of Babylon, whose 
usurping reign over Iran is assigned by tradition 
to the 3rd millennium B.O., and whose baneful 
influence in this heretical regard was only eradi- 
cated two thousand years later by the establish- 
ment of the religion of Zoroaster. The passage 
reads in translation : 

‘Through that seduction [of Dahak] mankind had come to 
Idol-worship ; . . . but through the words of the triumphant 
relipon, which Zartusht (i.e. Zoroaster] proclaimed in opposi- 
tion to that sorcery, it [i.e. the heresy] is all dispersed and 
disabled.'a 

Another legend, oft-repeated in the Pahlavi 
books, is the story of the crusade waged against 
idol-^yo^ship by the ancient ruler Kal Khusran 
(Kavi Haosravah of the Avesta), who is reputed 
to have reigned about 800 B.C. By the help of the 
Kmgly Glory (Pahl. x'’drlh ; cf. Av, a^arenah) \ 
this monarch demolishes the idol-shrine which his 
arch-enemy, Frangraslak of Turan (Pahl. Fraslak, 
Mod. Pers. Afrasidh-, cf. Av. Tuirya Frahrasyan), 
had maintained on the shore of Lake Chechast, 
and substituted for it the CTcat fire-temple of 
Adhar-gushnasp, with which his name was after- 
wards associated.^ The Dlnhari (vii. 1. 39), c.g., 
tells of how Kal Khtisrau 

•vanquished and smote Frangr.a8nik of Tur, the sorcerer, and 
his fellow-miscre.ants, [namely] those of Vak}'ir, K6rs6vazd, and 
many other vile world-destroyers, and applied himself to the 
demolition of that idol-temple (ailrd&-if<r) on the shore of Lake 
Oheohast, which was a frightfiU thing of flendishness.' 

The same legend of the destruction of this noted 
idol-temple is referred to several times in other 
Pahlavi works. The Biindahiin, xvii. 7, e.g., in 
telling of this pious achievement adds a detail 
regarding the help_ given to the hero in his work 
by the sacred fire, Atar Gushnasp, as follows ; 

' When Kai Khusrau was demolishing the idol-temple {ausdSs- 
idr) of Lake Ohgchast, it [i.e. the Fire] settled upon the mane 
of his horse and drove away the darkness until he destroyed 
the idol-temple.'® 

Kai Khusrau’s religious act is praised, further- 
more, in two passages of the Malndg-l Khrat (ii. 
93-95 and xxvii. 59-61), which may be dated some- 
where about the 6th cent. a.d. The idolatrous 
practices of the tyrant Praslak (Afriisiab) are 
alluded to in a somewhat later treatise, Shatroihd-l 
Acrdn, 7, which anathematizes this foe for having 

1 For full citation of tho Pahlavi passages in transliteration, 
with tr., eeo the above-mentioned monograph in the Jtcbilee 
Volume I tr. of almost all the texts will be found in W'est, 

• Pahlavi Texts Translated,' in SBE v., xxiv., xxx>'ii., xlvii. 

2 Tho Pahlavi word for 'idol' (which is here transcribed as 
ailzdis and is also written in Pahlavi as auzdlz, auzdlst, with 
other variations) is derived from Av. uzdaiza^ the original 
meaning of wliich is ‘elevation, something raised up,' and 
may refer to an idolatrous structure os well ns to on Imago 
Itself. 

s An allusion in later Persian literature to the use of Images 
by Dah&k (or palihak, as he is called in Mod. Pers.) is found in 
a passage referred to lielow from the epic poet Firdausi. 

< lAkc ChCchast (Pahl. V’ar-l ediast, Av. Vairi eaiiasta} is 
tho ancient name of the body of water corresponding to the 
modem Lake Ummiah and its environs in Amrbaijin, N.W. 
Persia ; see Jackson, Pertia Poet and Present, pp. 70-73. 

• The fact that a reminiscence of this legend of the descent 
cf the lire, in the form of lightning which settled on the pommel 
of Kai Khusrau’s saddle, while thus engaged, lingered as late as 
the lOtb cent, of our era is shown by a passage in the Pers, 
Lexicon (Bixdlah, or Farhanj) of Vafai, dated A.D. 1620, which 
Is discussed by A. Tohannan. in Spieoet iltmorial Voltane, 
Eo-mbay, 1!KS, pp 160-152. 


transformed each of the sacred shrines in the city 
of Samarkand, in Sogdiana, into ‘an idol-temple 
(Pahl, auzdest-car), the abode of demons.’ ^ 

A statement has been made above regardin" tho 
attitude which Zoroaster in his own time must 
have held towards anything approaching idolatry, 
as shown by the tenor of his religion, even thongll 
no direct pronouncement by him on the subject°ia 
preserved in the Avesta itself. Additional evidence 
IS furnished by the fact that in the Pahlavi Barman 
YaSt, iii. 30 and iii. 36 f., the hero Pesjmtanfl, tho 
son of Zoroaster’s patron Vista^, is said to liavo 
received divine authority from (Jrmazd, combined 
witli the archangelic aid of the Amsaspands and 
that of the sacred fires, in his crusade to ‘ destroy 
and smite the idol-temple {aiizdest-zar) of tho 
demons ’ ; and ‘ that idol-temple was destroyed 
through the glorious exertion of the illustrious 
Pesyutanu.’ Again, a section in tho Pahlavi 
Jamdsp Namak (vi. 1 ; ed. J. J. Modi, Bombay, 
1903, p. 73), which is a book probably nTitten some 
time before A.D. 900 and purporting to hand down 
the words of the sage Jamasp, chief-counsellor at 
the court of Zoroaster’s patron Vistasp, contains, 
in its Pazand version of this chapter, a prophecy 
of the time (not then wholly fulfilled because ot 
heretics) when the tme spirit of the faith will 
prevail and * the priests mil come to the country 
of Iran and smite idolatry {auzdes).' The Malnog-x 
Khrat, ii. 93-95, looks forward to the final destruc- 
tion of the wicked ‘idol-worshippers’ (auzdes- 
parastan) in the last millennium of the svorld when 
the Saviour (Pahl. SuMns, Av. SaoSyant) shall 
appear before the Day of J udgment. 

There are several general aUusions to the hatred 
of idolatry in other Pahlavi boolcs besides those 
already mentioned. 

The Ar^a Virdf Ndmak, ixviil. 11, e.g., in an account of an 
apooalj’pno vision, enters upon the roll of the damned a woman 
whose perversity led her to choose the practice of ‘ idol-worsmp 
(auzdes-ldr) i and the Sdyast td-Sayast, ix, 2f., acoropuation 
dating from about the 7th cent. A.D., though based on older 

est ‘ who passes over to 

_ idoIotry'). _ Among tho 

most abominahle places on earth, according to ilainug-i 
vi. 7, is the one ‘ on which they build on idol-temple [auzdes- 
idr); and accordingly the commandment is given (u. Ba-w) ; 
'Abstain from idol-worship [auzdSs-parastiSnih) and demon- 
worship,' because its enormity is ‘ eighth '(Pahl. Aaifuny among 
the most heinous sins (xxxvi. 10). For this reMon tho JjinKt^, 
vi. 276, sees in the disappearance of idolatry a sign of the 
of the true religion, on the ground that, ‘If idol-worship os 
annihilated, no faith in tho good spirits will thereby disappear; 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the importance 
to the exploit of ArdnSir, founder of the Basanian Empire, m 
overthrowing an idolatrous monster that ruled over lurman 
and was known os tho ‘ Worm ' (Pahl. Eirm), a vile practiser or 
idolatry (auzdes), as told in the Pahlavi romance Karnsmax-t 
Artdkhshir, vii. 1-12, viii. 1-11 ; this story preaenta inter- 
esting parallels to the OT narrative of Bel and the Dragonj 
ns dmeussed, with bibliographical references to the 
editions of the work concerned, by J^kson, iTb,,,, 

ApocrjTpha,' in Essays published as a Teslimontal to Cnariet 
Augustus Briggs, Now York, 1911, pp. S5-97. 

The practice of idol-worship by foreign nations, 
who were outside the pale of Zoroastrian Iran, 
comes in for a share of condemnation in the f * 
texts. For instance, the veneration winch tae 
Hindus paid to images, personified as the iQoi 
But (lit. ‘spectre, spook,’ then ‘image, idol ), is 
execrated in Biindahiin, xxviii. 34 (cf. also (rrcat 
Iranian Bundahi&n, ed. 13. T. Anklesaria, Bonioaj, 
1908, p. 187) as follows : . 

‘The demon Butl is ho whom they worship among 
Hindus, and his prayer is in tho imf-shrino abode [t.e. go 
shrine].'® , • • 

A similar damnable practice of the •worahip oi o 
hilt is attributed, according to the Pahlavl-I azana 
Jamdsp Ndmak, vii. 3-4 (ed. Modi, p. 76 f.), to the 
people of China, Biirbaristan, and the Tajiks tiio 

1 Kegarding this word, which appears In Pahl., At., Skr., an 
nA -Aa - V J, ,'l r ‘ COl. PCS. 


inif-pan, -laoi-annne, even inougn nest, 

DarmestcUr. Zend-Avesta, iL 26P, n. 4, read the word as botioa, 
idols.' 
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name of the latter nation probably including the 
tribes of Central Asia as well as those of their 
Islamitio ancestors in Arabia who conquered that 
territory and may have retained traces of pre- 
Muhammadan idolatry fostered by the primitive 
beliefs of the people they vanquished. 

7 . After the Muhammadan Conquest in the 7 th 
cent. A.D. — The overthrow of Zoroastrianism as the 
national faith through the Muhammadan Conquest 
by the Arabs in the 7th cent. A.D., whatever it 
may have signified in other regards, meant no 
significant change with respect to the true Persian 
hatred of idolatry. Vanquished and victors were 
at one in this matter, and many of the citations 
given above from the Zoroastrian patristic works 
in Pahlavi may, in fact, date from a time after the 
Muslim victory over Persia, even if the sources on 
which their standards were based go back to a far 
earlier period. It must be conceded, however, that 
the iconoclastic spirit of Islam killed off aU progress 
in the Persian art of sculpture, as being a factor 
that might lead to encouraging idolatry, despite 
the fact that there was no such inclination in the 
Persian heart. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact that no sculptured portrait was carved after 
the downfall of the Sasanian Empire through 
Islam until modern times, when, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent.. Path 'Ali Shah (1798-1835) 
caused his effigy to be sculptured over an antique 
carving of Sasanian times, thus unfortunately 
effacing an old bas-relief that had been cut some 
1500 years before ; but this innovation, or, rather, 
this resumption of the old practice of carving 
portraits on rocks, combined with one or two other 
modem instances, is a matter of recent times 
(consult Art [Persian]). 

8 . References in later Persian literature. — The 
whole tone of later Persian literature, or for the 
past 1000 years and more, has been strongly against 
idolatry, and that, too, irrespective of Muhammadan 
influence as well as under a natural sympathy with 
the iconoclastic tenets of the Qur’an. Only a few 
references need be given to show this. The great 
epic poet of Persia, Firdausi (fl. A.D. 1000), e.g., 
tells with evident zest and in spirited heroic verse 
how Faridun, 2500 years before, overthrew^ a 
talisman (Pers. talisml) in the form of an idol which 
the monster Dahhak (or Dahak, whose idolatry has 
been alluded to above) maintained in his palace 
(see Firdausi, S/ictAnama/i, ed.VullersandLandauer, 
Leyden, 1877, i. 53, 1. 357 ; tr. J. Mold, Le Livre 
desrois, Paris, 1876, i. 72 ; tr. A. G. and E. 'Wamer, 
Slidhnama, London, 1905, i. 161). Many instances 
might be cited from other Persian authors. The 
poet and moralist Sa'di (c. A.D. 1184-C.1291) re- 
counts how he discovered in his travels the trick 
by which the famous idol in the great temple of 
Somnath in India lifted its hand ; and, outraged 
by the infamous delusion, he thereupon slew the 
priest in charge of the sanctuary. Yet it must be 
confessed that, in his account, Sa'di has hopelessly 
confused some of his allusions to Hindu idolatry 
with the so-called worship of fire in the ‘ Avasta 
and Zand’ to which he refers (cf. Sa'di, Bustdn, 
ch. viii., story 9, tr. A. H. Edwards, London, 1911, 
pp. 106-109). Sa'di also makes use of a story of an 
idolater to adorn a tale in his Bustan, ch. x., story 
3 (tr. Edwards, p. 121 f.). The great lyrist Hafi^ 
(c. A.D. 1325 -c. 1389) often makes allusion in his 
Gkazals, or ‘Odes,’ to ‘idol-worship’ {but-parastl), 
or likens his beloved to an ‘idol’ (but) or to an 
‘image’ (sanam ) ; but his references arc mostly in 
the way of poetic similes dra-wn from love (e.g. 
Gkazals, 301, verse 3 ; 210, v. 3 ; 254, v. 8 ; 297, 
V. 5 ; 172, V. 10, in the ed. by H. Brockhaus, Die 
Licder dcs Hajis, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 225, 130, 175, 
221, 92). Finally, the last classic Persian poet, 
JamI (A.D. 1414;-1492), in vol. vii. of liis Maft 


Anrang, entitled Khirad-ndmah-i Iskandari, or 
‘Book of Alexander’s Wisdom,’ represents Alex- 
ander the Great as destroying a well-known temple 
of idols. Citations might easily be multiplied from 
other later Persian writers, but they would all be 
of a similar character as showing the deep-seated 
Persian hatred of idolatry. This persistent detesta- 
tion of the use of idols and images is as marked as 
ever in the attitude of the Parsis, or modem 
followers of Zoroaster, both in India and in Persia. 

Lttesatdee. — ^T hc bibliographical refereocBS to edd. of the 
Gr. and Lat. works quoted have been given above. For the 
Avesta consult the Eng. tr. by J. Darmesteter and L. H. 
MUIs, in SEE iv., xxiii., xxxi,, Oxford, 18S0-S7, and the Fr. 
tr. by Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, traduction nouxelle, 3 
vols., Paris, 18D2-93. For trr. of the Pahlavi works, see E. 
W. West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in SEE v., xviii., xxiv., 
xxxvii., xlvii., Oxford, 1880-1897; cf. also the forthcoming 
moDopraph by A V. W. Jackson, in the Jubilee Volume^ 
the Sir Jamsetjee J^ubhoj) Zarthoshti Sladressa, Bombay, (to 
appear in) 1914. A. V. W ILLIAMS J ACKSON. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Teutonic and Slavic). 
— 1 . Teutonic. — The evidence for the existence of 
idols and images among Germanic peoples is some- 
what conflicting. The pronouncement of Tacitus, 
that the Germani had no images of their gods, is 
repeated by later Christian writers ; but this is 
evidently an uncritical re-statement. On the other 
hand, there is sufficient, if not abundant, evidence 
to attest the existence of images among the different 
Germanic peoples, at the several periods of their 
conversion to Christianity. 

Tacitus definitely says of the Germani : 

‘Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus decs, neque in ullam humanl 
oris speciem asaimulare, ex magnitudlne coelestium arbitrantur ' 
(Germ. 9) ; 

and again, of the Nahanarvali, that they have no 
simulacra of their tivin-gods Alois ( Gem. 43). Else- 
where, however (Germ. 7), he tells of the symbols 
taken from the sacred groves, and home into battle : 
signa, probably attributes of the gods, as the ship 
which he names the signum Jsidis (Germ. 9); 
and effigies, probably representations of animals 
Avhioh possessed a sacred significance. Such might 
be the ferarum imagines of the Batavi (Hist, iv. 
22). Later examples would be the dragon-heads 
on poles shown among the spoils taken from the 
Germani by Marcus Aurelius, and depicted on the 
Antonine Column (cf. P. S. Bartoli, Columna 
Antoniniana, Rome, n.d., pi. 37 f.); these are per- 
haps similar in form to the Dragon of Wessex dis- 
played as Harold’s standard in the Bay eux Tapestry. 
Such representation of animals appears in a slightly 
different form in the eoforcumbol and eoforlic 
mentioned in Elenc, line K9, and in Bcoumlf, line 
303 ; or in the boar-helmets worn by the warrior- 
figures on the Torslunda helmet. On the other 
hand, Tacitus’s account of the worship of the 
goddess Nerthus (Germ. 40), in which numen ijisum 
is immersed in a sacred lake, would seem to point 
to some kind of image, although it may mean 
nothing more than a symbol. It is probable that 
Nerthus appears in Norse mythology, with change 
of sex, as the gods Nj6r5r and Freyr; and in the 
worship of Freyr a similar ceremonial procession is 
described, in which an image is used (Oldfs Saga 
Tryggvasonar, Fommanna Sbgur,^ ii. ch. 173). If 
the cult of Nehnlennia, representations of whom 
were found at Walcheren, contains any Germanic 
elements, we then have very early evidence of the 
representation of a deity; but, even if she is 
Germanic, the whole style of the figure shows very 
strong Roman influence. 

It seems probable that the Germanic representa- 
tion of gOQS passed through the usual stages of 
development (cf. R. M. Meyer, Altgerm. Beligions- 
gesch. ch. v. § 24). There is no actual evidence for 
the shapeless log or stone, which was probably the 
earliest form of idol, or for the worship of meteoric 
1 Hereafter quoted as F.li.S. 
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stones, as in classical mj'tbology. But it is likely, 
from what we know of the later use of logs, straw 
figures, branches, etc., in plough, harvest, and 
other ceremonies, that this stage did exist (cf. W. 
Mannhardt, Miftholog, Forschungen, Strassburg, 
1884, p. 332 f. ; 6rimm, Terit. Myth. ch. 24, pp. 768, 
782, 784) ; and it is even possible that some such 
rough figure may be denoted by the mimen iptnim 
of Nertnus. Contemporary evidence does exist, 
however, for the second stage — the trunk or log, 
carv'ed with a representation of the head only, or of 
the head and shoulders. Pillar- worship, of which 
the reverence paid to the Irminsul by the Saxons 
and to the hi^h-seat pillars by the Scandinavians 
seems to have been a late survival, probably belongs 
to this stage. For the more artistic stage — the 
complete reproduction of deities — there is sufficient 
endence, especially from Scandinavia j they are 
represented with their attributes, as Thor udth his 
hammer; or with ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally, as udth some statues of classical gods, and 
vuth dhristian images, one finds instances of images 
that can move, walk, and speak. 

The earliest definite evidence for the existence 
of Germanic idols is connected udth the Goths, and 
dates from the latter half of the 4th century. The 
Constantinople Column, erected by Arcadius to 
commemorate the wars of Theodosius, has re- 
presentations of Gothic gods, borne on the hacks 
of camels in his triumph. These are life-size 
figures of bearded men, of which the head and 
shoulders only are carefully can'ed ; the rest of the 
figure is of the xoanon type, with slight indications 
of ornament to represent a robe (of. A. Banduri, 
Imperium Orientate, Venice, 1729, ii. 417, pi. ix.). 
Sozomen, HE vi. 37, writing of the same period, 
mentions that Athanaric, king of the Goths, in his 
attempt to revive heathenism, caused a statue 
(itavov) to be carried in a waggon to the houses of 
Christians, that they might worship and sacrifice. 

The references of Christian writers to the existence 
of idols among the remaining Germanic peoples are 
numerous, but reliance can be placed only on those 
in which images are specifically mentioned or de- 
scribed [simulacra, imagines). Phrases such as 
‘idola colere’ are not definite enough, nor is the 
mention of temples positive erddence, as it is possible 
that Germanic temples did not invariably contain 
images ; the custom of alluding to Germanic gods 
under the names of the approximately correspond- 
ing classical deities sometimes causes confusion. 

For Frankish images, there is continuous evi- 
dence. The earliest reference, dating from 491, is 
the speech of Clotilda to her husband King Clovis, 
in favour of baptism : 

‘ Nihil BUnt dii quos colitis, qui ncque slbi, nequo nliis poterunt 
Bubvenire ; sunt enim autcx lapide, aut ex iijjno. aut ex metallo 
aUquo sculpti’ (Gregory of Tours, llisl. Franc, u. 29). 

In the Constitntio of Childebert, c. 554, punish- ! 
ment is decreed against those who refuse to destroy j 
from off their land, or who prevent the priests I 
from destroying, ‘ simulacra constructa vel idola \ 
daemon! declicata ’ (Pertz, MGE, ‘Leges,’ Hanover, i 
1835 fl'., i. 1). In the Vita S. Goaris, contained in 
the Acta Ordinis S. Bcncdicti, Paris, 1668-1701, 
sect. ii. p. 282, rve are told that c. 649 the saint 
•cocpit.. . gentiIibuspercircuitum(i.e.Ripuaria)8imuIacrorum 
cultui deditia et vana idoloniin Buperstitioais deccptis verbum 
Ealutia nnnuntiarc.’ 

The_ only definite authority for Saxon idol- 
worship is to be found in the anonymous Indiculus 
SitperstHionum of the 8th century. With entry 26, 

‘ Do simulacro de consparsa farina,’may be compared 
the story of the figure of Baldr, which was baked 
and smeared with oil [FrifSjdfs Saga, 9 ; Fornaldar 
Sogur, iL). _ Possibly such cakes were sometimes 
representations of a mvinc attribute, or of an animal 
sacred to the god, and not of the god himself. 
Entry 27, ‘Desimnlacris de panais (pannLs), factis,’ 


may refer to doll-images for the private use of wor- 
shippers (cf. A. Saupe, Indiculus Superstitionum 
Leipzig, 1891, adloc.); or to figures in straw and 
rags, such as the efBgy of Death, which in later 
times we know to have been carried round in 
procession (cf. Grimm, ch. xxiv. p. 771). Entry 2S, 
‘De simulacro, quod per carapos portant,’ shows 
that the Saxons practised the general Germanic 
custom of religious processions, probably to secure 
fruitfulness and prosperity. 

There is little definite reference to the practice 
of idol-worship among the English-, the most 
convincing is the description of the heathen reaction 
in Essex, c, 660 : 

‘Coeperunt fnna, quae derelicta erant, restaurare, etadorars 
simulacra ’ (Bede, BE iii. SO). 

Other references are found in Bede ; Pope Gregory, 
writing to Bishop Mellitus, gives instructions, 

* Ipsa quae in eis [i.e. fanis) sunt idola, destruantnr ' (i. SO). 
Boniface V. in his letter to Edwin, Idng of North- 
umbria, quotes the description of idols in Ps 113, 
and reinforces it thus : 


•Quomodo. . . possunt habere virtntembi, qui ex corruptiWll 
materia inferiorum etiam eubpositorumque tibi manibits con- 
Btruuntur ; quibus videlicet artificium humanum ndcommod.-ins 
eis inanimatam membrorum similitudinem contulisti ; qui, nisi 
a te moti fuerint, nmbulare non poterunt, sod tanquam lapis in 
uno loco posituB, its construct! nihilque intellegentiae habentes 
. . . nullam . . . facultatem adept! sunt’ (ii. 10 [PL Iixx. 437]). 

The force of these two references is weakened 
by the fact that the uTciters of the letters were 
forei^ers, and not immediately in touch with 
English conditions. Again, in the story of Coifi, 
and of his active share in the destruction of the 
temple at Goodmanham (Bede, HE ii. 13), no word 
more definite than ydola is used ; but in the poetic 
account of the incident by Alcuin, Versus de 
Pontificibris et Sanctis Ehoracensis Ecelesiw, 1. 
162, Paulinus is represented as saying, 'omnia 
stemantur fundo simulacra deorum.’ The word 
wih occurs in Old English in the meaning of idol ; 
thus it is used of Nebuchadrezzar’s golaen image ; 
its most peculiar use is in the phrase Wddenworhte 
weds (Gnomic Verses, 1. 133, Exeter Book). Again, 
in Beoioulf(\vao 176) the word udgioeoriSung, 'honour 
to idols,’ is used in an express description of a 
heathen custom : ‘ At times they ordained worship 
of the idols in the temples.’ 

For the Frisians the evidence is neither full nor 
very conclusive ; there is no direct reference to an 
idol in the descriptions of the sanctuaiy of Fositc 
on Heligoland given by Alcuin, VitaS. lyillebrordt, 
i. 10 [PL ci. 700) ; by Altfrid, Vita Lindgeri, i. 19 
[MGH, ‘ Scriptores,’ Hanover, 1826 ff., ii. 410 [PL 
xeix. 7781); and by Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hamma- 
burg. iv. 3 [MGH, ‘Script.’ vii. 369 “ vi. 

623 f.]). Elsewhere (i. 13) Alcuin speaks of Wide- 
brord’s arrival 

*ad quandam villain Walachrum in qua ontiqui erronn 

idolum remansit.* 

In Willibald’s description of the heathen reaction 
under the Frisian king Redbod, c. 716, 

‘ idolorum quoque cultura exstruetisdelubrorum fanu! lugubrltc ^ 
renovata’ (r.7a S. Bonxfacii, iv. 12 [21GB, ‘Script, li. --i. 
PL Ixxxix. Oil)). 

The most definite reference is that of Anskar in his 
account of the preaching of St. Willehad m Uic 

middleof theSth cent, to the Frisians at Hnnmrclia: 


Barbaris coepit . . . persuadcre . . . dicena ms.anum 

lapidibus auxilium peterc, ct a Bimulacris niuM c t f u 
ibsidii sperare Bolatium ’ [Vita Willehadi, 8 [21GB, Scrip 
.3S0; PL cxviil.l01Sf.D. 

Grimm quotes from different lives of St. Gfm an 
acident which would he a proof of the 
f idols in Alamannia, if, as he thinks, it can 
eferred to Germanic deities (Grimm, ch. vi. p. iwJ- 
ilthough there is some confusion in the account 
tatpert. Casus S. Galli, 1 [MGH, ‘Senph ii. 

?L exxvi. 1058]), it seems clear tliat on the i.ahe 
f Constance, near Bregenz, St. Gall and (lomm- 
an discovered, c. 612, a sanctnary dedicateu 
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St. Aurelia; It nevertheless contained ‘tres ima- 
gines aereas et deauratas’ (Vita S. Galli I., i. 6 
[MGE, ‘ Script.’ ii. 7 ; AS, Oct. VII. ii. [1869] 886]). 
These the missionaries threw into the water. 
Walafrid Strabo says definitely that they were 
images of heathen gods; ‘isti aunt dii veteres et 
antigui huius loci tutores.’ He says, further, that 
they were ‘parieti affixes’ (Vita S. Galli, vi. [Acta 
Bcned., sect. ii. p. 233; PL oxiv. 983]). Grimm 
cites later instances of this practice of retaining 
the ancient gods, ‘ probably to concDiate the people^ 
(p. 108, n. 1), and it has approximate parsulelsin 
classical mythology (cf. Pausanias, m. xiv. 6 : ‘ the 
wooden [t.e. the archaic] image of Thetis is still 
preserved in secret’). 

For Scandinavian images there is very full evi- 
dence, the most trustworthy coming from Christian 
sources ; the words skuriSgotS and tr£gotS are used 
in Icelandic, but the custom prevails of speaking 
of the image merely by the name of the deity. 
The most important evidence is the account by 
Adam of Bremen, in the 11th cent., of the great 
sanctuary at Upsala, with its statues of Thor, Odin 
(Wodan), and Frevr (Fricco). Odin is represented 
armed, Freyr witn the symbol of fertility, and 
Thor ‘ cum sceptro lovem simulare videtur ’ ; this 
probably refers to his hammer, the attribute of 
the thunder-god (Gcsta Eammaburg. iv. 26 [MGS, 
‘Script.’ vii. 379 ; PL cxlvi. 642 f.]). Other statues 
of Thor and Freyr are mentioned (ib. ii. 60, p. 
327, iv. 9, p. 371 ; PL cxlvi. 643, 627). The most 
detailed accounts we owe to the Christianizing 
expeditions of OlAfr Tryggvason, and St. OlAfr. 
Thus at RauSsey, Oldfr Tryggvason encountered 
a representation of Thor which could speak, 
walk, and even make war upon him (Oldfs Saga 
Trgggvasonar, 160, F.M.S. i.). At Mori near 
Trondhjem the same long found an image of Thor 
with his hammer, adorned with gold and silver; 
it stood in a chariot drawn by two wooden goats, 
round the horns of which was a silver chain 
(Flateyiarhdh, Oldfs S. Trygg. 268). St. OlAfr was 
opposea in the Highlands by GuSbrandr, a votary 
of Thor, and a great chief; GutJbrandr’s son 
described Thor’s image to the king : 

‘ He has a hammer in his hand, and is tp'eat ot stature ... he 
is hollow within . . . lour loaves are brought to him every day, 
end therewith meat in the same proportion.' The image stood 
upon a pedestal, and was adorned with gold and silver ; when 
it was shattered, out came ‘ mice os big^as cats, and licards and 
snakes’ tOld/s S. hins Hciga, 107-10S, F.ll.S, iv.). 

Statues of Thor seem to have been particularly 
numerous ; in Njdlasaga 88 we find, in a temple at 
Hla'Sir, Thor in a chariot, and with him ThArger'Sr, 
HolgabrAiJr, and Irpa; each wears a great gold 
armlet, and ThArgeriSr has a kerchief on her bead. 
Reference has already been made to the story of 
Freyr, and of his image being borne in yearly pro- 
cession (Oldfs S. Trygg, 173, F.M.S, ii.) ; also to 
the story of the baked image of Baldr (Fri'Sjdfs S. 
9). It seems to have been a common Scandinavian 
custom to place several statues in one temple; 
even the temple built by Hrafnkel, who was a 
special votary of Freyr, contained other gods 
(Erafnkcls S. FrcysgdtSa, 15). Still, the notice of 
the great temple in Gautland, ■u'ith its hundred 
gods, is probably an exaggeration (Jdmsvikinga S. 
12 ). 

Traces are found of the practice of carrying on 
the person small images, probably for secret wor- 
sliip, or as amulets ; the skald HallfreSr carried an 
ivory ‘likeness’ of Thor in his pocket (JTaf(/rc6ar 
S. 6) ; and Ingimnndr wore a sUver talisman of 
Fre3rr (Vatnsdala S. 10). For similar protective 
reasons Earl Eirikr carried an image of Thor at 
the prow of his ship (F.M.S. ii. 253). We even 
find such a familiar use as the image of Thor 
carved life-size on the back of a chair (Fdstbra^ra 
S., pt. ii. 9). The walls of OlAfr PAi's hall in Ice- 


land were adorned with representations of old 
stories, probably in painted wooden reliefs (Lax. 
dmla S. 29) ; these were described by Ulfr Ug- 
gason in the Ettsdrdpa, and, from the fragments 
that remain of the poem, they seem to have 
depieted the burning of Baldr, Heimdallr’s fight 
ivith Loki, Thor’s journey to H^ir, and his fight 
with MiSgarSsormr, The high-seat pillars were 
also adorned with figures ; thus Thor was carved 
upon the pillars which Th6r61fr Mostrarskegg 
threw overboard on approaching Iceland, in order 
to find a landing-place; these same pUlars were 
afterwards set up in the temple built by Thorolfr. 

To sum up, then, our knowledge of Scandinavian 
images : they were very numerous, often life-size, 
generally of wood (cf. MmatSr, ‘wooden man’), 
and frequently adorned wth ^old and silver. In 
later times the people identifaed the image with 
the god, and in this way they were able to believe 
that the figure had the power of movement; 
a very clear example of this occurs in the story of 
ThrAndr of Gata (Fcercyinga S. 23), where the 
statue of ThArgerSr loosens a ring as a sign of 
acquiescence, but clasps it tightly when she denies 
her favour. The story of Gunnarr and his inter- 
course with Freyr’s priestess proves that the god 
was identified with his image. The idea of vitality 
and volition in the image is carried so far that the 
statue of Thor at RauSsey is made to compete in 
wrestling with OlAfr Tryggvason, the object being 
to hurl the vanquished into the fire; the king 
roved the stronger, and the wooden figure was 
urned to ashes. 

There is very little archteological evidence for 
Germanic gods ; the representations of Nehalennia 
and of the decs matrcs are more Roman than 
Germanic in style, and with them may be classed 
the altar to Mars Thingsus, with its representation 
of the god armed. Although it was found in 
England on Hadrian’s Wall, the votaries, who 
came from near Deventer, were probably Batavi ; 
the stone dates from the first half of the 3rd cent, 
(cf. Helm, Altgerman. Eeligionsgesch. i. 366 ffi). 
Again, the most important evidence is connected 
with Scandinavian mythology. The figures on the 
Gallehus horns are too problematical to count as 
evidence ; and even the figure on one of the plates 
of the Torslnnda helmet may represent a mere 
warrior, though it is tempting to identify it with 
Odin, accompanied by his two ravens. Undoubted 
representations of Odin exist on the gravestones 
of Ardre, Hablingho, and Tjiingvide ; here we see 
Odin on Sleipnir, but even these are late repre- 
sentations and show a somewhat specialized aspect 
of the god (cf. Helm, i. 213). Curiously enough, 
the clearest rwresentations of Scandinavian deities 
are found in England. The Gosforth Cross in Cum- 
berland shows probably the last fight of ViSarrwith 
the Fenrisulfr ; another group probably represents 
the punishment of Loki. On the Gosfortli Stone 
is a group evidently meant to represent Thor’s 
fishing. From time to time wooden figures have 
been unearthed, especially in Jutland, which seem 
to show primitive fypes of images ; for a detailed 
discussion of these, cf. Helm, i. 21411. ; according 
to him, the majority of them may be considered 
to represent deities of fertility. 

z. Slavic. — The discussion of Slavic images is 
rendered difficult by the fact that much of the 
early evidence really refers to Scandinavians who 
were settled among Slavic populations; in parti- 
cular, the chief god of whom one finds images is 
really Thor, the Swedish thunder-god, worshipped 
under the same aspect, but under a Slavic name, 
Perun, thunder-bolt. It is therefore not easy to 
disentangle the Scandinavian worsliip from the 
Slavic, and only at one period does the evidence 
refer incontrovertibly to the Slavs — the period of 
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Slavic Bettlements in the island of Rugen, and 
around the Elbe. The evidence for Poland, how- 
ever, appears fairly trustworthy. 

The 10th cent, narratives of Arabian travellers, 
though nominally concerned Avith the Slavs, in 
reality treat of the Russians, i.e. of the Scandi- 
navian settlers around the Volga. Ihn Fa^an (ed. 
Fraehn, St, Petersburg, 1823), ambassador to the 
Russians, describes the worship paid to ‘a high 
wooden pillar, that has a human face and is sur- 
rounded by small figures.’ Here, again, is evidence 
for the rougher form of image. The narrative of 
jVfas'udl, in the Fields of Gold, is far loss trust- 
worthy; he describes gorgeous temples, one of 
which contained ‘ a colossal statue of an old man 


deities, and shows that their cult was practised 
by the Poles vith all the apparatus ot dduhm, 
simulacra, and famines. The notice on Diana or 
Dziewanna is interesting : 

‘Diana quoque qune superstitione gentilo femina ct rirco 
exisiimabatur, a matronis et virginibus serta simnlacro euo 
ferebantur ’ (bk. i. col. S7). 

Later on, at the conversion of Miecslnus, ho de- 
scribes the measures taken to stamp out idolatiy : 

‘Strictissimo posthaec Miecslai edioto, . . . contrinqunUir 
idoia, et falsorum deorum simulacra. . . . Quae quidem dconim 
ot dearum idolorumque immersio et confraotio tunc facta , . . 
Bimulncris Dziewannae et Jlarzannae in longo ligno cxtollcnti. 
bus, et in palndes in Dominica Quadragesimae Laetare, projici. 
entibus et demergentibus, repraesentatur, renovatur in huno 
diem nee hujus consuetudinis vetnstissimo effectua usque mode 
opud Polonos deflu.vit.’ 


holding a rod with which he called forth skeletons 
from their tombs,’ while another temple contains 
an idol formed wholly of precious stones (Mas’udI, 
Les Prairies d’or, ed. and tr. C. Barbier de Mey- 
nard, Paris, 1861-77, ch. Ixvi.). Apart from the 
inherent improbability of his account, it is difficult 
to know 01 whom he is speaking, and of what 
place ; Arkona has been suggested, but there 
seem to be no means of settling the question. 

Even some of the early Christian evidence really 
refers to Scandinavians. The so-called Chronicle 
of Nestor, dating from the 11th to the 12th cent., 
gives a detailed account of the setting up of idols 
in 978 at Kieff by Vladimir ; 

‘Upon a public eminence he eel up several idols; Perun in 
wood with a silver head and a golden beard, and also Khors, 
Dazbog, Stribog, SimargI, and Mokoch. Sacrifices were ollcrcd 
to them ; the people offered their sons and their daughters ns 
victims to the idols' (Chronigue de ed. and tr. U Leger, 

Paris, 1881, ch. SS). 

We hear again of an attempt to force a Christian 
Vareqiie to sacrifice to the idols ; he replies : 

‘These are not gods ; these are only wood, which is to-day, 
but to-morrow is rotten ; they do not cat, or drink, or speak. 
It is the band of man which has cut them out of wooa’ftb. 
89). 

Ten years later Vladimir reversed his work at 
Kieff: 

‘ He commanded the idols to be thrown dorni. Some he had 
burnt, and the rest cast into the fire. He commanded men to 
tie Perun to the tail of a horse, and to drag him down ... to 
the stream ; and he ordered twelve men to beat him with staves, 
not because he thought the wood had any feeling, but to insult 
the demon who in this form had insulted men, and to punish 
him for his deceptions. . , . While he was being dragged along 
the stream as far ns the Dnieper, the heathen wept for him. 
. . . Tlien . . . they threw him into the Dnieper' (to. i3). 

Another statue of Perun was set up by Vladi- 
mir’s uncle at Novgorod {ib. 38). There are later 
references to the statue of Perun at Kieff, and to 
the church of St. Basil which stood upon its site, 
but app.arently nothing independent of the account 
in Nestor (cf. DIugosz, Historia Polonica, ed. H. 
von Huyssen, bk. ii., Leipzig, 1711, col. 104). 

From the Chronica Bcemorum of Cosmos of 
Prague, we have 12tli cent, evidence for the primi- 
tive worsiiip of idols by the Czechs. The passage 
has a legendary tone, and is not above suspicion, 
but is interesting as far as it goes. A certain 
princess Tetcka taught the people the worship of 
Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads : 

‘sicut hnetenus multi villani velut pagani, hie laticcs ecu ignes 
coluit, . . . istc lucos et nrbores aut lapides odorat, . . . alius 
quae Ipse fcoic idola snrda et muta rogat et orat, ut domum 
euam ct sc ipsum regant' (L 4 [ilGU, ‘ Script.' ix. S5; PL 
cirri. C2]). 

Similar practices are described more in detail in 
the account of the extermination of paganism by 
Duke Bracizlaus, but there is no mention of actual 
idols [ib. iii. 1, p. 102 {PL cl.xvi. 189]). On the 
other hand, the princess Ludmilla, in her pagan 
days, bad a golden idol of the goddess Krosina, 
whicii was of more than human size [AS, Sept, v. 
[ISGG] 344). 

DIugosz, who VTote bis Historia Polonica late in 
the loth cent., rives a long and somewhat doubt- 
ful list of Polish gods, identified with Eonian 


This account of DIugosz is cited by Cromenis, 
De origine Polonorum, iii.,' Basel, 1,568, p. 33 B ; 
for survivals of this Polish custom in Mid-Lent see 
Grimm, ch. 8, p. 190 ; ch. 24, pp. 773, 782. 

TJie evidence of foreign chroniclers is fairly 
abundant, and is, on the whole, more trustworthy, 
although even such circumstantial testimony as 
that concerned with Otto of Bamberg is not free 
from suspicion. The greater part of this foreign 
evidence deals with the Slavs settled on the shores 
of the Baltic, and round the basin of the Elbe. An 
early reference occurs in the Annates TVcisscmbtir- 
genses for 1069 : 

‘Rex Hemricus barbarofl tran3 Alpiam^ flumen constitutoi 
cum exercitu invasit , . . fana cum gimulacris succendit* 
{MGB, * Script.* iii. 71 [PL cxli. 627]). 

Adam of Bremen’s testimony is important ns 
contemporary 11th cent, evidence; he mentions 
the town Kethra : 

•templum ibi mapmum constnictum est clemonlbns, quotna 
princeps est Eedigas. Simulocrom cius auro, leotus oaro 
paratus’ (Gesta Bammatmro- il. 18 [MOB, 'Script.' vil. SI2; 
Pi cxlvi. 618)). _ 

Thietmar, Chronieon, vi. 17 [3IG1I, ‘ Senpt.’ in. 
p. 812), gives a more minute description oi tins 
sanctuary in Mecldenburg-Strelitz, but difiers in 
some important details, notably in calling tlie 
town Riedegost, and the god Zuarasici (contrast 
Helmold, Chronieon Slavorum, i. 23 Script. 

xxi.J). In the temple 

*dii Btant mauu facti, sinppilis nom'mibus InsculptlSj gal™ 
atqce loricis terribilitcr vestiti, quorum primuB_ Zuarasici dlci- 
tur. , . , Vexilla quoque eorum, nisi ad expeditioniB necessana 
. . . hino nifflatenus moveutur.’ _ _ , - iv - 

Later, he speaks of the Liutioi and of their 
goddess whom they carried with them into battle 
‘in vexillis formata’ [ib. vii. 47, p. 857); and 
elsewhere he refers to the general Slavic practice 


af image-worship : , v , .t 

‘ Quot regiones sunt in his partibus, tot templa hnbonrar.ei 
jimulacra demonum singula an Infidelibus coluntur (lo. vj- la, 
[>- 812). , , 

Next in chronolorical order come the references 
jonnected with the Christianizing missions of Utro 
if Bamberg to the Pomeranian Slays, early in the 
I2th century. The references to idols and their 
iestruction are frwuent ; unfortunately the ^ajno 
if these lives by Herhord and Ebho is much dis- 
luted. The most detailed description is that of a 
^eat temple at Stetin, apparently very like tiinv. 
itRethra: ..j, 

‘ Erat autem ibi Bimnlacrum triceps, quod in upo corpor 
aipita habons, Triglaus vocabatur ’ (Herbord, 

ii. 82 [IIGB, ‘Script.’ xii. 704; AS.M. i. tlSOTJ 
At (iutzkow there was an idol of c 

beauty, which was mutilated and burned 
Bamberg, Vita Ottonis, iii. 10 [3fGH, ‘Script, x . 
?06]). Ebho gives more details on the image 
Friplaus at Stetin ; , . . 

‘Tricapitum habebat simnlacrum, quod aurea cldan ■ 

!t labia contegebat, asserentibuB Idolorum 
rumtnnm comm deum tria habere capita, 9°°”, ^ „ rirfiri 
mraret regna, id est coeli, terrae et infemi; ct fsclera cMyn 
>petirepioeoquodpeccata hominunaquMlnoavldcns e 
Ussimufaret’ (ib. lit 1, p. 859 ; AS, JaL i. -53). nnro 

In the temple at Julin were ‘srituas . • - 

kf /I fits * (if).. 111. 1. T). SoS • * 
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Helmold, who went on his mission in 1155, is the 
first to mention the sanctuary at Kiigen, and the 
image of Svantorit, with the confusion between 
Svautovit and Saint Vitus {Chronica Slavorum, 
i. 6 [3IGS, ‘ Script.’ xxi.]). Ari interesting general 
reference occurs : 

‘ HI (f.e. Slavi) Bimulaoromm Imaginaria formas praetcndunt 
de templis, velut Plunense idolum cul nomen Podaga ; alii . . . 
Incos inhabitant, nt est Prove . . . quibus nuliae sunt effigies 
cxpressae ’ (i6. i. 83, p. 76). 

In 1168, Waldemarof Denmark captured Riigen, 
and destroyed 

‘simulaorum illud antiquiesimum Zvantevith, quod coiebatur 
sb Omni natione Sclavorum ' (ih. ii. 12, p. 06). 

Helmold’s evidence is confirmed by the more 
detailed account, by Saxo Grammaticus, of Wal- 
demar’s campaign in Riigen and capture of Arkona 
(Oesta Danorum, xiv. p. 565, ed. A. Holder, Strass- 
burg, 1886). The temple is described minutely, 
and the image of Svantovit ; 

‘Ingens in aedesimulacrum, omnem humani corporis habitnm 
granditato transoendens, quatuor capitiljua totidemque cervi- 
cibus mirandum perstabat, e quibus duo pectus totidemque 
tergum respicere videbantur. Oeterum tam ante quam retro 
coilooatorum unum dextroreum alterum levoraum contempla- 
cionem dirigere videbatur. Corraso barbe, crines attonsi 
■.tsn.-ig industriam Rugianorum ritum in 
im putares . . . Leva arcuin rcflexo in 
■ ■ ; ■ Tunica ad tibias prominens flngebatur, 

quae ex diversi ligni materia create, tam arcano nexu genibus 
iungebantur, ut compaginis locus non nisi ouriosiori contcm- 

E laoione deprehendi potuerit. Pedes humo contigui ceme- 
antur, eorum basi infra solum latente.' 

On the gate-tower of the town the people dis- 
played signa and aqttilas ; 

• Inter guaa erat Stanitia (marg. Stuatlra), magnitudlne ao 
colore insignia’ (i6. p. 676). 

Bishop Absalon found at Karentia (i.e. Garz), in 
Riigen, three temples simDar to that at Arkona ; 
in the inmost shime of one was found a gigantic 
oaken figure, 

•quodRu^evithumvocabant . . . In eius capita septem humane 
slmilitudinis facies consedere, quae omnea unius varticis super- 
floie olaudebantur. Totidom quoque veros pladios cum vaginia 
uni cingulo appensoa eiua laten artifex concUiaveral. Ootavum 
in dextra destrictum tencbat. Hunc pugno insortum flrmis- 
simo nexu ferreus clavus astrinxerat, neo manui nisi precise 
evelll poterat: quae res truncande eius occasio extitit. . . . 
Nihil in hoc simulacro iocundum visontibus fuit; lineamentis 
Impoliti celaminis deformitate sordentibus ' (i'6. p. 677). 

In the next temple was the image of JPoreuithus : 
•Id quinque capitibua consitum sed armia vacuum flnge- 
batur.’ 

In the third temple was found Porenutius : 

‘Haec statua, quatuor facies representans, quintam peotori 
Insertam habcbiit, ouius frontemleva, mentum dextera tangebat ’ 
(p. 678). 

The destruction of the idols in Riigen is de- 
scribed in Knytlingasaga, 122 ; Svantovit appears 
as Svantaviz, and the names of the three images 
at Karentia are given as Rinvit, TurupiU, and 
Puruvit. Statues with several heads seem to be 
peculiarly Slavic; there is apparently no similar 
representation of Germanic gods. 

Unfortunately there appears to be practically 
no trustworthy archteological evidence for Slavic 
images (cf . Leger, hly thologic slave, pp. 33 f. , 221 ff. ). 

3. In connexion with the Teutonic and Slavic evi- 
dence, brief reference may be made to the neigh- 
bouring Prussian peoples ; Simon Grunau, Preuss- 
isclie ChroniJc, tract II. cap. v. § 2, describes a 
Prussian sanctuary built in an oak, in the 6th 
century.* The description is thus adapted and 
rendered in Latin by Alexander Guagninus, 
Merum Polonicantm, Frankfort, 1584, ii. 107 f. : 

• Quorous haco tripartita fuit ; . . . cx una parte Prutenorum 
Deura, qui Penino, Id est fulmen.dicebatur, habebant. ... Ex 
altera parte collocatum erat Patrimpo idolum ; cuius cultus erat 
in Borpcnto vivo retinendo. . . . Tertla ex parte diiemoniacum 
idolum, Patelo nomine, situm fuit.’ 


> It must be admitted that Usener, &dttemamen, Bonn, 1800, 
p. 83, discredits the accuracy of Grunau in general, and of his 
mythology in particular, thus following the lead riven by JI. 
Toeppen, Geseh. der preuss. Ilistoriographie, Berlin, 1853, p. 
12211., esp. 17811., 190 ff. On the other hand, H. M. Chadwick, 
Origin of the Eng. Nation, Cambridge, 1907, p. 254 ff., accepts 
the evidence of Grunau on the characteristics of Prussian gods, 
and uses it in connexion with his Nerthus-Freyr theory. 


In descriptions of late survivals of Prussian or 
Lithuanian paganism, mention of the serpent-cult 
recurs frequently, but apparently there is no other 
reference to images. 

To sum up the evidence: Teutonic and Slavic 
peoples alike seem to have had no idols in early 
times, but they must certainly have possessed 
them at a later stage ; in their adoption of them 
they may have been influenced by classical cults. 
Although individual references by early chroniclers 
may not be above suspicion, the weight of their 
collective testimony is too great to be disregarded. 

LtTEEWUiiE. — i. TevtotSIO. — W. Golther, Bandb. der 
german. Mylhol,, Leipzig, 1895, p. 602 ff.; J. Grimm, Teut. 
ilylhol., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 1880-^, p. 105 ff.; E. H. 
Meyer, Germ. Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 105, and llythot. 

der Gerrr •’^ ’ ’"'w — >. Sl7ff., ISlSff. ; R. M. 

Meyer, . . Leipzig, 1910, p. 431 ff.; 

P. Hem , ■ ■■ . (003, p. 619 ff.; K. Helm, 

AUgerman. Religimsgesch., Heidelberg, 1913, i. 214 ff. 

ii. Slavic. — l!,. Leger, La ilythol. slave, Paris, 1901, passim ; 
G. Krek, Slav. Intteraturgeseh.", Graz, 1887, p. 410 ff.; W. R. S. 
Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^, London, 1872, pp. 04, 
211,2400. M. E. Seaton. 

IMAGES AND IDOLS (Tibetan).—!. Occur- 
rence. — ^In Tibet images and idols abound, though 
not, perhaps, to any greater extent than in other 
Buddhist countries, even of the ‘ Southern,’ or 
relatively primitive, division of that religion — e.g, 
Burma and Ceylon. Whilst, however, in the latter 
cose, the images are mainly reduplicates of the con- 
ventional effigy of the historical Buddha, Sakya- 
muni (in one particular attitude, namely that of 
‘the earth-touching pose’ [bhii.{jyar£anivdra], at 
the supreme moment of attaining Buddhahood, 
under tlie ‘ Tree of Wisdom ’ [Bodhi]}, in Tibet, on 
the other hand, as in the other countries of the 
polytheistic Mahriy5na form of Buddhism, the 
images represent also a host of deified Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas (or potential Buddhas), 
saints, and demons. Besides the images enshrined 
in temples and other religious buildings, ckortens 
(g.v.), etc., a large number of miniature images 
are met with on domestic altars, and worn by tlie 
people in amulet-boxes, ns talismans. Pictures of 
many of these divinities are as abundant in the 
houses of laymen as in temples, and illuminated in 
colours on the title-pages of favourite scriptures and 
manuals of worship. Consecrated medallions are 
also bestowed by the grand Lamas upon generous 
donors of alms. The images of the pre-Buddhist 
aboriginal religion, the JBon, are now cast in 
Buddhist form. 

2. Divinities, saints, etc., represented. — The 
great majority of the divinities represented by the 
idols are those of the orthodox Mahayana Buddhism 
of India, as was first elicited by the present writer, 
who has also traced the origin of the majority of 
these divinities and their images to an adaptation 
of Brahmanist myth, and to the deification of meta- 
physical categories and different modes of Buddha’s 
‘ Word’ (or Logos) by a concrete symbolism. The 
more commonly prevalent images are as follows. 

(а) Buddhas, celestial and human . — Of these the 
roost frequently represented is perhaps the divine 
Amitahha {’ Od-dpagmed), or ‘The Buddha of 
Boundless Light’ (see Adibtodha) of the Western 
Paradise, and his mode Amiiaytjs (Tf e-dpag-med), 
‘ The Boundless Life ’ (see Amitayus). 0 ther com- 
mon forms are the Medical_ or AEsculapic Buddha 
{sMan-bla), the primordial Adibuddha as Samania- 
bJiadra {Kun-tu-bzah-po), or Vajradhdra (rBo-rje- 
chah), or Vajrasattva (rDo-rje-sem-dpa), and their 
mystical Tantrik modes displaying their female 
energies ; also the remaining Buddhas of the four 
quarters of the universe ; and— less common than 
these — the historical Buddha, Siikyamuni {Sdkya- 
tu'b-pa). 

(б) Bodhisattvas : the coming Buddlia, or 3Iax- 
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Ircya {BijSms-pa), usually figured seated in Euro- 
pean fashion, not cross-legged, and usually of 
gigantic size, as a several storeyed image, or carved 
on rocks; Avalokiteivara {q.v.) (Spyan-ras-gzigs), 
or personified Compassion, Manpc&H {Jam-dbgaiis) ; 
personified Wisdom, Yajrapani \P' yags-rdor) ; 
Tara {Sgrol-ma), consort of Avalokita, as ‘the 
white ’ {iiitd) and ‘ the green ’ (Bhfhu^i) ; Manchl 
(rDo-rje p'ag-mo ) ; Brajndpdramitd, personified 
Divine Wisdom; ‘the all- victorious Diadem,’ 
Umisavijayd ; ‘ the White Umbrella Invincible 
against others,’ Sita>dtapatra-apardjitd ; ‘ the 
Great Tomer away of Harm,’ Mah&pratyahgira ; 
‘the Flaming Crown,’ Usnlsajvala. 

(c) Placid gods {Ilia) of Brdhmanist type ; modes 
of Indra and Brahma as door-keepers and attend- 
ants on Sakyamuni ; the four Guardian gods of 
the Quarters ; and Jamhhala, the god of Wealth. 

{d) Demoniacal tutelarics of the fierce type of 
Siva as ‘Defenders of Religion’ {Ghl os-skyoh)^ e.g. 
‘ the fearful Thunderbolt,’ Vajrabhairava {rDorje- 
'jigs-hyed), a form of Yama, the god of the Dead ; 
‘ the horse-necked demon,’ Rayagriva {rTa-mgrin) ; 
‘ the Goddess,’ Devi or Lha-mo. 

(e) Local gods and demons-, chiefly indigenous, 
namely ‘ country-gods,’ yul-lha, and earth-demons, 
sa-bdag, of which the most numerous are red (fsan) 
and black {bdud). 

if) Saints : the sixteen apostles or ‘ the sixteen 
Ai'ahats ’ ; also the two chief disciples, ‘ Mongol-pu ’ 
and ‘Sari-pu’; Padmakara or Padmasambhava, 
whom the present writer has shown to be the 
founder of Lamaism ; also the reformer of Tibetan 
Buddhism, Tsonkhapa, the founder of the Yellow- 
hat sect, now the dominant Church, to which 
belong the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. 
The image of Padmasambhava is given the chief 
place in temples of the Red-cap sect, and Tson- 
khapa in the Yellow. Each of the other minor 
sects accords its own particular founder a chief 
place on its altars. 

3, Canon descriptive of images. — The authori- 
tative source for the detailed description of the 
images of Buddhism is the great body of the Sd- 
dhana {Sgrub-f ah) literature of rituals for the wor- 
ship of these respective divinities. The rituals 
were composed in India, in the early centuries of 
our era onwards, during the rise of the bhakti, or 
devotional movement, which permeated both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. They number many hun- 
dreds, and each purports to contain minute descrip- 
tions of the form assumed by the deity on becoming 
manifest to a votary ; the distinctive form, dress, 
posture, and pose of body and hands, as well as the 
colour, and the symbols held in the hands to em- 
blemize the functions and attributes, are all de- 
tailed therein. Several recensions of these texts 


to repress sexual distinctions, in the conventional 
treatment of externals, such as landscape ellects 
clouds, water, trees, and houses, the Tibetan imni’cs 
and pictures exhibit a decided Chinese influence 
rather than Indian, though Tibet has to some ex- 
tent evolved a special style of its onm, intermediate 
between that of its two great neighbours, and dis. 
tinct from that of Nepal. Some of the large imagee 
in Tibet were cast in Nepal by Newar artisans. 

5. Materials of image. — The commonest images 
are composed of plastic material — clay, or a mix- 
ture of incense-paste, flour, and clay moulded into 
shape, dried, painted, and gilded. The better 
images are fashioned from brass or copper, usually 
cast from moulds and gilded. The most valued 
images are inlaid with turquoises and other precious 
or imitation stones. Stone is seldom used for 
images or statues, though figures are sometimes 
outlined on rocks. Bas-reliefs and medallions are 
often made in butter, in the winter season, for 
certain festivals. Following the Indian custom, 
auspicious times must be selected for the prepara- 
tion of the materials, and for the execution of the 
work, especially of the principal organs, e.g. the 
eye, etc. A remarkable realistic detail is the in- 
sertion into the larger images of models of brain, 
heart, lungs, stomach, and intestines. The con- 
v'entional colour of Buddha’s hair is dark blue. 

On completion of the image, it requires to be con- 
secrated. For this purpose sacred texts are recited, 
and into the hollow interior are inserted small 
rolls of texts, one of which often is ‘ the_ Buddhist 
Creed ’ or a spell (dharapi). Other objects thus 
inserted are grains of consecrated rice from the 
altar, bodily relics, hair, nail-parings, shreds of 
the robes of holy men, and filings of precious metals, 
The image is usually wrapped with silk scarfs, 
giving the impression that it is clothed. Pictures 
{dal-t’ah) of images are painted in distemper, 
usually on cotton, seldom on silk. Sometimes 
the paintings are executed on the walls of temples 
as mural frescoes. 

6, Worship of images. — The image, as in otliei 
Buddhist countries, is popul.arly worshipped ns a 
sort of fetish, holy in itself, and not merely ns a 
diagram or symbol of the infinite or unknowm. 
Food and drink are regularly oli'ered to jt. It is 
believed to hear and answer prayers. It is a com- 
mon experience to hear the devotees in a temple 
addressing personal requests for benefits before the 
image. Certain of the older image3_ of winch the 
history has been forgotten^ are, like those in 
Brahmanism and other relimons,_ regarded _ ns 
miraculous in construction, and credited vnth being 
‘ self-formed ’ or as ‘fallen from heaven ready 
fashioned.’ 

See also ‘Buddhist’ section above, esp, p- 


are on record as translated into Tibetan. Two 
large collections are included in the great Tibetan 
commentary, Tangyur, of which the titles have 
been published by E. W. Thomas and P. Cordier. 
It is from these Indian manuals that Tibetan artists 
form their images. Many of the deities are given 
a variety of forms, owing, it seems to the present 
writer, to the apparent incorporation of popular 
BrShmanist and other aboriMal divinities to 
whom, their functions and symbolism are thereby 
assimilated. These polymorphic forms fall into 
three types : (a) placid, mild, or benign (Hva) ; {b) 
fierce {khroda ) ; (c) terrible and demonist {dragpo). 

4- Style of art and technique. — The Tibetan 
artists have preserved to a great extent the 
medimval Indian stylo of Buddhist art. This is 
especially noticeable in the dress and form of the 
female divinities, who are represented displaying 
exuberant charms of figure, according to the Indian 
ideals of female beauty. This character contrasts 
strikingly with the Chinese treatment, which tends 
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L. A. WADDEL^ 

IMAGE OF GOD.— I. General view.— (1) ‘Gto 
3 a Spirit/ said Jesus to the -woman of Sjvnmna 
lacoVs well at Sychar (Jn 4^), thereby gmng 
itterance to the deep truth that God is free a 
elf-determining, essentially ethical in His natn - 
’his great idea is the basal conception ony>b 
he interpretation of man as made m 
s set forth in Scripture, must proceed, ® >. 
Jod is a Spirit, then man, reflecting Sim, mus 
. spirit too ; in other words, human nature li.T-s tn 
n it than what we find in sensnons expenen - , 
.nimal proclivities, and fleshly inclination.^. 
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stands erect, and is by nature allied to the Divine ; 
and his attachments, in the first instance and pro- 
perly, are heavenwards and not towards earth. 
He has fellowship with the Source of his being, 
then ; and his own nature, to the extent that it is 
pure and unsullied, may he held as revealing the 
Divine. The foundation of his being is deeper than 
anything that may he seen or tasted or handled ; 
it is found in relation to the unseen and the eternal. 
Consequently, what the nature of the great God is 
can be discovered in _part by consideration of His 
image as reproduced in man ; and, however much 
more God may be than what finite intellect, finite 
will, finite conscience, and finite love may disclose. 
He must at least correspond to the reflexion of 
Himself that the higher faculties and emotions of 
man’s soul exhibit : if the human spirit is not the 
Divine Spirit, at any rate it reflects it, and may he 
trusted as a revealer to the extent of its capacity. 

The line of argument which is suggested hy 
Jesus’ utterance is supported by the OT, and 
especially by the Creation narratives (P and J) at 
the opening of the Book of Genesis. Whatever he 
the historical or the scientific value of these two 
narratives, they lie at the root of hoth the Jewish 
and the Christian faith, and embody truths that 
are indispensahle for the understanding of redemp- 
tion. According to them, man is a spirit, being 
created by God, who is ‘the Father of Spirits,’ 
and having the breath of life ‘ breathed into his 
nostrils’ by God Himself. This renders him the 
image of liis Maker ; the Divine Spirit is the 
Source of the human spirit, and the rational 
creature is thus far stamped with the stamp of the 
Creator. 

(2) Now, if this be the Scripture teaching, OT 
and NT, what is the practical significance of it 1 
Clearly this— -that, if man is essentially a spirit, 
drawng his being from the great Creator Spirit, 
the agnostic position that God, even if we suppose 
Him to exist, is unknown and unlcnowable is 
untenable. God cannot be unknown, much less 
unknowable, if man bears in him the Divine 
image. Even the reflexion of a face in a mirror is 
a copy ! and, although it lacks the warmth and 
fullness of the original, it does, nevertheless, within 
limits reproduce it, and thus far gives a true idea 
of it. Further, on the Bible conception of man’s 
spiritual nature and original heavenly relationship, 
both natural theology and Divine revelation become 
possible, and, indeed, are seen to be inevitable; 
and the distinction between the two becomes one 
of degree and not of kind. But, on the supposi- 
tion tliat man is not a spirit, it is not possiole to 
see how either natural theology or Divine revela- 
tion could be. Divine revelation is shown to be a 
necessity from the fact that, as man’s deepest need 
is God, and as God is a Person, it is only if God 
reveals Himself that we can come to Imow Him. 
It is the characteristic of personality to be self- 
declaratory and self-communicative. Even in the 
case of our fellow-men, who are persons, we cannot 
know them unless they themselves will to disclose 
themselves to us. Knowledge of a neighbour de- 
ends upon whether he opens his heart and lays 
are his thoughts to us : the motion must come 
from his side ; otherwise, we are powerless. We 
might, without his revelation, come to learn some- 
thing about him ; but we should not know himself. 
Now, the revelation of one person to another is 
also the revelation of that other to himself. We 
can never know ourselves except in the light of our 
experience and knowledge of others. 'This arises 
from the necessities of the case — in particular, 
from the circumstance that our nature is in the 
essence of it social, and that imitation is largely 
our teacher in our early days. How much more, 
then, is the revelation of God to us also the revela- 
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tion of ourselves to us ! It is only in His light that 
we see light. But the meaning of this is that 
humanity is taken up into the Divine ; which, 
again, implies that the image of God — and, there- 
fore, the Godward attitude — is the primary fact in 
man. God and man in union ancT communion is 
the same thing as saying that man is naturally 
allied to God, that the Infinite is not the contra- 
dictory, but the complement, of the finite. 

Still more obvious is the need for revelation if 
we introduce, as Scripture does, and as our oivn 
experience attests, the idea of sin, or voluntary 
transgression, intervening to create a rupture 
between man and God. There is now not only 
ignorance or limited knowledge to cope with, but 
also voluntary alienation or estrangement. The 
understanding is weakened, but the will also is 
perverted, and the aUections are turned away in 
the wrong direction. A thorough transformation 
has to be effected in the sinner — clearness of per- 
ception has to be brought hack to his intellect, 
strength to his will, purity to his heart, and pence 
to his conscience. Only a Divine revelation can do 
this. 

2 . OT teaching. — (1) The psychology of the 
OT centres in the terms ‘ body,*^ ‘ soul,’ ‘ heart,’ 
and ‘ spirit.’ Of these four factors man consists. 
His body is at first conceived simply as ‘ dust ’ 
('dpliar, ley), or ‘ dust of the ground,’ i.e. simply as 
the earthly part of him, composed of dust and 
resolved at death into dust again, but without any 
idea of unworthiness or degradation attaching to 
it. It is a work of the Creator, and, like otner 
such works, it was pronounced at the beginning 
to be ‘very good.’ Looked at as an animated 
and sentient organism, it is viewed as ‘ flesh ’ 
(baidr, devoid, however, of any implication 
of vitiosity or carnal desire, which so frequently 
attaches to ‘flesh’ in the NT. Nevertheless, 
although ‘flesh’ is not represented in the OT as 
the source or origin of sin, it is regarded as indicat- 
ing man’s mortality and frailty, and also the fact 
that the body may be the instrument of evil 
desires and passions. Thus, while, on the one 
hand, it says, ‘All flesh is grass’ (Is 40’), on the 
other hand, it records the depravity of the race at 
a particular moment in the significant phrase, 

‘ All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth ’ 
(Gn 6’=), though even then the congruity of ‘ flesh ’ 
with ‘ spirit ’ is not lost sight of, for it is said, in 
almost immediate connexion, ‘ My spirit shall not 
always strive -with man, for that he also is flesh ’ 
(Gn 6’). The body as flesh is congruent with 
spirit : hence the rsalmist can say, ‘ My heart 
and my flesh cry out unto the living God ’ (Ps 84’). 
The ‘soul ’ {nepkesh, is specially the seat of the 

emotions and the ■will, although other functions are 
frequently accorded to it. It is the soul that 
‘ hopes,’ ‘ fears,’ ‘ trusts,’ ‘ desponds,’ ‘ praises,’ ‘is 
glad’ and ‘longs,’ etc. — all emotive and volitional 
states. To the ‘ heart ’ (lebh or lebhdbh, 3^, 3?^) are 
assigned thought, wisdom, intellect, understanding; 
so that ‘ the heart,’ in Hebrew usage, so far from 
signifying the chief seat of afiection, as in English, 
is the nearest equivalent to the English term 
‘ mind.’ It is also the seat of character — the centre 
of man’s being, moral and religious. As the seat 
of sin, ‘ the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
it is desperately sick : who can know it 7 ’ (Jer 17“). 
It is deep and hidden from common ■view, and is 
reached only by Gpd ; ‘ I the Lord search the 
heart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doings’ (17”). But neither soul nor heart consti- 
tutes man’s outstanding greatness. That is reserved 
for his ‘spirit’ {rvach, tpo), which is distinctively 
the heaven-derived principle in him, drawn immedi- 
ately from the Divine Spirit, ‘ breathed ’ into him 
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directly from that Source, and thereby making 
liim specifically a person, a self, wth power to 
determine his actions and to control his nature, 
and, therefore, above all, an ethical being — an 
ethical being whose inmost inclination is religious, 
who, if unsullied, is ever looking towards God, 
responsive to His influence, and drawing his inspira- 
tion from Him. This is wliat gives him his supreme 
dignity and worth, making him ‘ hut little lower 
than God ’ (Ps 8^), and securing his dominion over 
the lower animals and over all the earth. Thus we 
are introduced to the fundamental conception of 
man as made in God’s image : ‘ And God said. Let 
us make man in our image [lit. ‘shadow,’ selem, 
ojiy], after our likeness [d^muth^ roni] : and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. And God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them ’ (Gn 1*®'-). 

(2) All this goes to show that, in the view of the 
OT, man holds a unique place in the earth. He 
is, like the lower animals, a creature of God indeed ; 
but he is more. His body, like that of the brutes, 
is dust of the earth, and is animated as a physical 
organism ; but he is spirit, and stands to his Creator 
as a son to his father. Thus are the facts of our 
experience interpreted. It is not for nothing that, 
in the first creation narrative, with its charming 
pictorial setting, the account of man’s creation is 
isolated from that of the other creatures by being 
introduced by the solemn injunction, ‘ Let us make 
man,’ and followed up by the sublime announce- 
ment, ‘And God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him.’ There is no 
word here of creation ‘after its kind,’ which is the 
foiTOula used in the case of both animals and plants : 
it is a peculiar and special creation. Nor is any 
secondary agency invoked to bring about the 
result, such as wo read of in the case of animals. 

Let f/ie earth bring forth the living creature after 
its kind,’ and of fishes, ‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.’ 
The act in man’s case is immediate, personal, 
direct, thereby indicating the exceptional worth 
of the spiritual being noiv brought into existence, 
and his special kinship to his JIaker. 

The OT estimate of the worth of the Divine 
image in man is further shoum by the fact that it 
uses the possession of it as an argument for the 
just and impartial treatment of man Iwman in the 
world. In the pronouncement that God is repre- 
sented as making to Noah, as recorded in Gn 9®, 
the condemnation of murder and tlie punishment 
of it are based on this very fact : ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in 
the image of God made he man.’ And in this 
same spirit St. James, in the NT, tries to curb the 
unnily tongue, and to show the enormity of slander, 
backbiting, and the like (all of which are really 
species of jnurder), by the very same argument of 
man’s native dignity and celestial relationship: 
‘Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
likeness of God’ (Ja 3®). 

(3) In man’s spiritual nature, dravra from its 
heavenly Source, is involved the fact of immor- 
tality pnd never-ending life. This is a logical 
deduction from the possession by man of the 
Divine image : spirit cannot die. How far, how- 
ever, this was understood by the Jews is subject 
to dispute. What is obvious is that the idea of a 
future life grows in the OT as the ages run ; and, 
when it does crop up, it comes as an intuition 
of the heart rather than as the result of logical 
reasoning, and is associated with the thought of 
communion and fellowship with God. It is the 


expression of the vision and the aspiration of 
psalmist and of prophet prompted by the longing 
for purity and righteousness, and poured out ot 
the indhddual’s glowing faith : ‘ As tor me, I slmll 
behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy likeness’ (Ps 17”; 
‘ likeness ’ = nnan, LXX 56fa, V’ul^. gloria). 

But the objection has been riused that immor- 
tality was lost by the Fall ; for our first parents 
were driven out of the Garden of Eden (such is the 
representation), lest they should ‘put forth their 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ The signification of this clearly 
is that an everlasting life to a fallen or sinful 
creature, in the condition to which his fall had 
reduced him, would not be a blessing but a curse, 
and that something better was in store for erring 
man, even though it should cost him labour, pain, 
and sorrow. To eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever just as he was would simply be to prolong 
degradation and misery. But the whole lesson of 
the Fall is that of hope for man. The curse of the 
ground was for man’s sake ; it was for man’s sake 
that he was expelled from the Garden, and that 
access to the tree of life was strictlj' guarded by 
cherubim and a flaming sword. In a finely im- 
pressive way the myth brings out that man has 
now realized that his life is to be a battle of the 
right against the wrong, of good against evil, of 
strenuous resistanee of temptation, of rising to 
higher things through personal effort ; and that 
through this continued warfare the potentialities 
that are in him are to be actualized, character is 
to be formed, and spiritual progress secured. And 
the NT throws further significance into the fact 
when it insists that the conflict is not confined to 
men, but is shared by Heaven itself. It is tlie 
characteristic of the very Son of God, the ideal 
Man, who was made perfect through suffering, and 
in whose victory over sin and temptation we have 
the highest revelation of the Divine 
men and the truest manifestation of the Fathers 


love. , 

3, NT teaching.— The fact of sin and the uni- 
versal degradation and bondage of men on account 
of it, and the need, nature, and purpose of the 
remedy offered in Jesus Christ, are the subject- 
matter of the NT. The worth of the indivudual 
soul lies at the root of it — the supreme value ot tiie 
image of God in man, which hadbecome corniptea, 
defaced, and blurred (‘How is the 
dim ! how is the most pure gold changed I _ fiia » j), 
and the determination of God that this imSo 
shall not be finally lost. A new creation is re- 
quired : man has to be regenerated, ‘ rmiewea 
the spirit of his mind’ {dvayeoverOat Si tv 
T oO yods if/iuty), submitted afresh (in the 
circumstances) to the enlivening, quickening 
ence of the Divine Spirit. The means is the P®'’’... 
of Jesus Christ and His work of redemption 
life on earth. His death. His atoning sacrifice, 
resurrection and ascension. His I-.,„ 

continual priesthood, and, through all, the aci 
w'orking of the Spirit in the hearts and ininu 
believing men, making application to tbcmoi 
remedy, creating them anew, purifymg, enligiu - 
ing, subduing them, and reinstatmg sinner 
their sonship to God and keeping tb®ni i” 
mediate filial communion with Him. ' 
is in Christ, he is a new creature : the old t 
are passed away; behold, they are become 
(2 Co 5”). And not only so, but Nature itseli is 
represented as suffering through ® 
he was created with dominion over all ® ’ 

his fall had a cosmic significance ; and, ther > 
St. Paul pictures ‘ the earnest 
creation ’ a-s ‘ waiting for the revealing of tno 
of God. For the creation was subjected to rann). 
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not of its own will, but by reason of him who sub- 
iected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 
For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaUeth in pain together until now’ (Ko 

This gives the meaning of the whole teaching of 
the NT regarding man and God. 

(1) In regard, lirst, to the NT psychology, it is 
pertinent to remark that it follows largely that of 
the OT. Neither of them is, strictly speaking, 
philosophical. How should they be, seemg that 
religion, not philosophy, is the great end of the 
Bible? But Christianity is the completion of 
the OT revelation, and would be unintelligible 
if severed from it. Yet it must not be forgotten 
(a) that Divine revelation is a progressive thing, 
and, consequently, that the terms received new 
content as time went on; and (6) that Christi- 
anity was affected by Hellenism, especially through 
the liXX. It is only quite recently that scholars 
have come to realize how much the NT owes to 
the LXX, not least for its language ; and, indeed, 
it is hardly extravagant, in the face of modern 
research, to say, with E. C. Selwyn {Expositor, 
8th ser., v. [1913] 169), that 'the time is not far 
distant when it will be seen that the Greek Bible 
was the cradle of the Christian faith.’ St. Paul’s 
teaching, too, bears many traces of Hellenism, as 
was inevitable in the case of a man who was a 
Roman citizen of Tarsus (a chief seat of Stoicism 
in St. Paul’s day), and a pupil of the scholarly and 
liberal-minded Gamaliel. Above all, it is essential 
to remember that Christianity is offered as the 
remedy for sin. Its object is to bring man back 
to the Source from which he had wandered, 
and to reinstate him in his rightful heritage. 
Consequently, it has much to say of mortality, 
corruption, death ; and much also of immortality, 
incorruption, life. 

(2) How, then, is sinful man's nature renewed? 
Through redemption brought by Christ, and applied 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In considering this, it is well to begin with the 
fact that Jesus is set forth in Scripture as ‘the 
Image of the Invisible God’ (elKitv toO OeoO row 
dopdrou), ‘the firstborn of all creation’ (Col H”). 
This means that He is Himself a Spirit (for ‘ God is 
a Spirit’), and that, in a special sense. He is God’s 
Son, the ‘Son’ of His love j for Hois 'ilic Image’ 
of (lod, and not simply, like man, ‘made rn’it. 
On this account He makes to men the supreme 
revelation of God’s nature, which is that of a 
Father, whose essence is love — the revelation of a 
compassionate God (‘not willing that any should 
perish’), and of a suffering God with love at the 
core of it, bringing redemption through sacrifice. 

He is also said by St. Paul (Ph 2®) to be ‘ in the 
form of God’ (tviwpip^ OeoO). 'That refers to Christ 
in His pre-existent state ; but it cannot fail also 
to suggest the Divine image in which man was at 
first made (Gn 1*®), where ' form ’ might not inaptly 
translate the Hebrew sclem (‘shadow’). And, 
agreeably to this, St. Paul, in Ko 8®®, speaks of 
those who are predestinated as ‘ conformed to the 
image of his Son’ (ww/tpidp^ow! r^s eUiyos tow w!o0 
adrow), where the word ‘conformed’ clearly takes 
us back to the original Hebrew term for ‘ shadow,’ 
with outline or form as the predominant idea. 
And it is significant in this connexion that, when 
St. Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus from Joseph 
upwards (Lk 3®®'®®), no ends with Adam, whom he 
designates ‘the Son of God.’ Thus the Lucan 
pedigree connects the second Adam with the first 
Adam: ‘it places a son of God at either end of 
this list of names ’ ; ‘it makes iis out to be children 
of God both by nature and by grace, by birth and 


by second birth’ (S. Cox, Expositions, L, London, 
1885, p. 27). And so it is well for us to remember 
that ‘ both he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of one’ — i.e. have all the same 
origin — irivrcs (He 2'*). 

(3) How the image of God in sinful man is re- 
newed is set forth in many ways in the NT. Some- 
times _we meet with terms that are common to 
Christianity and Greek thought, such as ‘ follow- 
ing’ and ‘imitating’ — ^significant words to be found 
frequently in Plato and among the Stoics and the 
Neo-Platonists ; but, when this is the case, the 
powerful personal influence of Jesus lies at the 
root of the process. It is not simply ‘ following ’ 
J^us that we find, but it is Jesus’ magnetic person- 
ality drawing men towards Him as disciples and 
Himself saying to each, ‘Follow me’ [anoKoiOei 
pot). Hence, it is not the verb iTropai that is used 
(that verb never occurs in the NT), but aKoKovBita, 
thereby indicating that it is the following of dis- 
ciples who are also companions that is meant — men 
who are living in the constant consciousness of the 
Master’s presence with them. Again, it is not 
only the command to ‘imitate’ Jesus and take 
Him as our Example or Model that is issued to us, 
but it is also St. Paul exhorting us, ‘ Be ye imi- 
tators {ptpijral) of me, as I also am of Christ ’ (1 Co 
11^). In other words, the personal note in this 
connexion is distinctive and supreme. But there 
are other modes of statement, all of them recog- 
nizing the fact that the renewal of the image in 
the individual man is a gradual process, requiring 
time and life’s experiences, and even looking for- 
ward to the future life ; ‘ Now are we children 
of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see him even 
as he is’ (1 Jn 3°). Yet, although the renewal is 
a process, in every man who has accepted Christ 
the new image is there at an;^ moment, needing 
only to be realized, for ‘ Christ is all and in all.’ 

This is brought out very clearly in Col 3®'” and 
in 2 Co 3’®. These passages and many more go to 
show that re-creation, or the new birth, or regenera- 
tion, does not mean a despising or rejecting of the 
faculties that man as man possesses, or a making 
of any addition to them, but a taking of them up 
by the Spirit of Christ into a higher influence, im- 
parting to them a new vigour, quickening them in 
their exercise, and turning the operation of them 
in a new direction. Intellect, feeling, and will are 
found in every man (that is the heritage from the 
original creation), but, through Christ and through 
Divine grace, they are purified and invigorated and 
dedicated afresh to the service of God. 

(4) It is obvious, from the whole tenor of what 
has now been said, that the renewed image of God 
in man cannot be restricted to man’s life on earth. 
We saw, under the OT teaching, that immortalit 3 ' 
is logically involved in the conception of man as a 
spirit. But this is explicitly brought out in Chris- 
tianity and put in the forefront. St. Paul claims 
for Christ that He ‘ abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the gospel ’ 
(2 Ti 1’®). That was the end and aim of His 
earthly mission ; resurrection and immortality are 
effected by Himself as ‘ a life-giving Spirit ’ {Ttvcvfia 
i'ctfOT-otoOi', 1 Co IS'®). The assurance of immortality, 
therefore, is now complete : ‘ Because 1 live, ye 
shall live also ’ (Jn 14'®}. And the life promised is 
to the whole man — body and soul, not soul only 
apart from body. There is more than philosophical 
immortality promised : there is the final redemption 
of the body, as well as the salvation of the soul — 
complete redemption means complete future exist- 
ence for the redeemed. Even under the OT, the 
fact of future life mighthavc been evident, as Jesus 
Himself indicated to the Sadducees (^it 22®“-), 
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when He reasoned from God’s revelation of Him- 
self to Moses in the land of Midian as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, on the ground 
tliat ‘ God is not the God of tlie dead, but of the 
limng.’ But it is accentuated now, and become 
the great motive power of the Christian teaching. 
The constraining Scripture passages are such as 
these: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ (Jn 
11“), and ‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also with him be mani- 
fested in glory ’ (Col 3^). 
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William L. Davidson. 

IMAGINATION. — OriginMly both the Gr. 
term tpavraaia and the Lat. imuijinatio meant simply 
the power of bringing an object before the mind 
in the absence from perception of the object itself. 
The product of imagination was an ‘image’ or 
copy of the object as perceived. Later, when per- 
ception was known to have a physiological basis 
in tile central nervous sj'stem, the image was 
regarded as produced tlirougli tlie revival, without 
an external stimulus, of the same cerebral process 
as accompanied tlie original perception — a ‘ decay- 
ing sensation ’ or perception, as Hobbes put it, or, 
in Kuelpe's phrase, a ‘ centrally excited sensation.’ 
Such images might be combined in the same order 
as that in which tliey were originally given, or in 
new and different orders. Tlie former was called 
‘reproductive,’ tlielatter ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But, a.s Wundt points ont (Grundzugc der physio- . 
log. Psychol.^, Leipzig, 1902-03, iii. 631), tins u.sual 
di.stinction of productive imagination from memory 
(or reproductive imagination), ns that faculty by 
which we can reproduce ideas and extieriences in 
altered arr.angement, is quite unsatisfactorj', for 
memory itself ini-ariably alters the experiences it 
recalls. The differences must be sought either in 
the mechanism or in the purpose of the processes 
in_ question. In memoiy, as Wundt argues, the 
mind moves in succession from point to point, 
according to tlie ordinary laws of association by 
contiguity, while in imagination, in the narrow 
sense, some idea of the whole that is to be formed 
alwavs precedes the actual formation ; it is a 
development from within, while meniorj’ is an 
accretion from without of p.art to p.art. On the 
other hand, recent experiments have shown that in 
memory til.-o there is invariably an idea of the 
whole anteceding the recall of the details of an 


experience, and that the laws of association are 
quite inadequate to explain the proce.sscs involved 
(see,e.g., H. J. Watt, 27icoric des Dcr/xns, Leipzi", 
1904). A niore fruitful distinction between niemorj 
and imagination is in the purpose or function of 
eacli. The object in memory is to revive a past 
experience of the individual, sometliing th.at lias 
already occurred, a ‘real’ event, perception, or 
thought. In imagination the purpose is to con- 
struct or prepare for a new experience, sometliing 
hitherto unrealized by the individual ; it faces tlie 
future, as memory the past ; its product is es-senti- 
ally new, spontaneous, original, as that of memory 
is essentially old, reproduced, imitative. In the 
history lesson, it is by memory that a child rec,aiis 
the words of the textbook, or of the teacher ; it is 
by imagination that he pictures, and ‘lives himself 
into’ the personalities 'and events. So I may re- 
member what I have read or beard of Tibet, hut. it 
is imagination that makes real to me the country 
and its people. The two processes are to a certain 
extent antagonistic to each other ; a strong and 
accurate memory for details is rarely found accom- 
panied by a vivid power of realizing in imagination 
the events passed through, or of communicating 
their spirit to others. 

Imagination does not work merely u-ith images, 
but also with percepts — aa in the child’s plaj’ with 
doU or pet, the artist’s work with colours and 
canvas, or the sculptor’s with clay or inarble-^and 
with concepts, abstractions, non-preseiitational 
meanings and thoughts — as in scientific invention 
and literary creation. On the other hand, images 
are used not only by imagination and by niemoiy, 
hut also by every other process of the mind, includ- 
ing perception itself. Thus images are by no 
means characteristic of imagination, either as 
materials or as products. Imagination is^ a com- 
plex power, to he paralleled with reasoning and 
with M’ill, not with sensation or feeling. It is the 

S rimitive form of reasoning, ‘ thinking in pictures. 

ieasoning works more in the abstract, with verbal 
images, imagination more in the concrete, with 
object-images ; reasoning is governed by concep- 
tions of law and necessity, imagination is free and 
unlimited ; reasoning in the main seeks to deter- 
mine what is, or what must he, as the nece-ssarv 
outcome of what is, imagination is concerned witli 
what might be, or might have been, had other con- 
ditions been present. But none of these characters 
is essential. Some recent criticism would_ reduce 
reasoning to a special form of imagination (see 
F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, London, 1912). 
In all higher thinking, at any rate, imagination i-s 
as essential a constituent as reasoning in tlie 
narrow sense. Both rest, as Kibot points out 
{Essai sur I’imagination crCatrice, Introd.), upon a 
faculty of perceiving or tliinldng resemblances a 
preponderance of exact resemblances on the one 
side, or of remote and superficial resemblances on 
the other, making the difference between the 
‘thinkers’ and the ‘imaginatives’ or ‘dreamers. 
One may add that vividness and accuracy ol 
imagery may he a bar rather than an imagi- 
nation : tlie French are described by Gallon a-s 
the keenest visualizers among European races; in 
science and criticism they are also among tne 
foremost ; but one of their oivn psycholopsfs lie- 
scribes them as devoid of imagination (A. l-omllfC, 
ap. Rihot, p. ICl). No one would deny that Lugar 

Allan Poe had imagination, hut a study of Jiis 
poems and talcs slioirs his imagery to have been 
vague and formless in the extreme.^ So_it i-s nor 
delinitcne.ss, but vagueness in a child’s imagery, 
tli.at makes its thinking ‘imaginative.’ 

What most strongly .separates imagination irom 
reasoning is, however, the personal and imlivi'ina 
clement — the emotional tone, that characterize 
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the first, and is absent, in theory at least, from the 
second. Imagination, like other psychophysical 
functions, has, in its origin, a purely practical 
value. It is an extended perception, an anticipa- 
tion of experience, foresiglit of the issue of an 
action that is in process, of the effect from an ob- 
served cause, of the outcome of a given situation. 
Its possession enables the organism to adapt itself 
to new situations and environments, not merely, 
as in memory, to cope with recurring oases. It 
retains this practical side, from the earliest at- 
tempts to meet physical dangers or to satisfy 
hunger, up to the scientist’s search into the hidden 
causes of things or the artist’s pursuit of the ideal. 
Its driving force is, therefore, always an emotion 
of some kind — a want or desire and its accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction with the present. In the ima- 
ginative mind there is necessary a combination of 
strong desires and impulses, on the one side, and a 
rapid and varied flow of imagery, on the other. 

' There may he in the mind an inexhaustible mass of facts and 
images, yet nothing is created, for example the great travellers 
who have seen and heard much, and who cannot draw from 
their experiences an3'thing more than colourless recitals, men 
taking part in great political events or military adventures, 
which leave memories of the driest and poorest kind ; pro- 
digious readers, living encyclopaedias, crushed under the 
weight of their learning ’ (Ribot, p. 87). 

Equally uncreative, however, is the vigorous 
active type, with poor imagery and intellect. Two 
good examples of the contrast referred to are to he 
found in the two tramps in R. L. Stevenson’s essay 
‘ On Beggars.’ 

Several features of ima^nation are explained by 
the closeness of its connexion -with emotion : (1) the 
vagaries, the bizarre connexions, the inexplicable 
leaps, in its lower forms; ideas and experiences 
tend to be revived, not through their direct con- 
nexion with other ideas, but through the emotional 
tinge which they have in common with the excitant 
ideas ; (2) the predominance in emotional natures 
of the type called ‘ jiassive imagination,’ as opposed 
to ‘ active imagination ’ ; in the former the now of 
imagery is spontaneous, uncontrolled by the will 
of the subject, who is a spectator rather than an 
actor, while in the latter tne subject can alter the 
imagery at •will, hut has a far poorer range and 
vividness (see A. Binet, Mude exp6r, de Vintdli- 
gence, p. 42) ; (3) the intensity and concentration 
of the imaginative state, as in the ‘ psychic ’ blind- 
ness and deafness of day-dreams, of play, of the 
creative mood (see Stanley Hall, Aspects of Child 
Life) ; as in all strong emotion, there is a temporary 
dissociation of the personality ; from this point of 
view the imaginative state suggests comparison 
with somnambulism, hypnotism, and with the 
phenomena of double consciousness ; (4) the sense 
of strangeness, suddenness, ‘ inspiration,’ or ‘pos- 
session,’ with which innumerable creations of the 
imagination are accompanied. Much of the elabo- 
ration which is embodied in imaginative products 
takes place unconsciously, li. L. Stevenson’s 
account of the source of some of his plots (see ‘ A 
Chapter on Dreams ’) is paralleled by the reports 
of many writers, artists, musicians, as to how their 
greatest creations ‘ came to them.’ The most in- 
teresting attempt to explain this feature is that of 
Ereud and his pupils (references in Lit.). A dream, 
as it is experienced by the subject (the manifest 
content), is the transformed, symbolic presentment 
of a deeper system of ideas (the latent content) 
suppressed by the censorship of consciousness; 
this latent content in its turn may ho the suggested 
realization of some hidden desire, which the con- 
scious subject has repressed, because impossible of 
attainment, absurd, childish, or immoral. These 
principles, originally formulated for dreams and 
tor some forms of mental disease, are being applied 
to the materials of poetry, of art generally, and 


especially to the myths, fairy tales, and legends of 
primitive imagination. 
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IMBECILITY. — See Degeneration, De- 
velopment (Mental), INSANITY. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. — The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that from the 
very first instant of her conception the Virgin 
Mary was immune from original sin. This privi- 
lege is called ‘ immaculate conception,’ Before 
the 12th cent, there was no thought of exempting 
the mother of Christ from the law of original sin. 
The Feast of the Conception of Mary, however, 
was in vogue ; and it is from this Feast that the 
belief in the immaculate conception arose. 

I. The Feast of the Conception of Mary origin- 
ated in a legend circulated by the Frotevavgehum 
of James, a 2nd century apocryphal writing. The 
substance of the book is as follows : 

Joachim and Anna had no children, and their unfruitful 
union caused them to be exposed to public contempt. One 
day an angel appeared to Anna, and said to her : ‘ Anna, 
Anna, the Lord hath hearkened to thy prayer: thou shalt 
conceive and bring forth a child, and thy posterity sliall be 
spoken of throughout the whole world.’ At the same moment 
Joachim, who was tending his flocks in the field, also received 
a revelation from heaven. An angel said to him : ‘ Joachim, 
Joachim, the Lord God has hearkened to thy prayer ; descend 
hence, for behold thy wife Anna has conceived in her womb ' 
(according to other JISS : ' thy wife Anna will conceive in her 
womb,’ but the reading ‘ has conceived ’ seems to be the 
original ; this is the form known and followed by Epiphanius in 
the Panarium IHarr. Ixxix. 6J). Nino months later, Anna 
gave birth to a daughter, whom they called Mary, and who 
became the mother of the Saviour. The Protecangelium seems 

to say that Jlary was conceived in ” ‘ *" a virginal 

manner (especially if ne follow ' ■ ■ ' b has 

conceived ’). In any case it was i ' "y was 

interpreted for a long time by popular piety. But Epifihaniue 
(loc. cif.) and, following him, several other wiriters explain that 
the conception of Jlary took place according to the ordinary 
laws, after union )vith Joachim. Gradually the Justice of their 
explanation was allowed, and the virginal conception gave place 
to a conception which was no doubt miraculous — for Anna ivas 
barren— but at least conformed to the ordinary laws of human 
reproduction. 

Christians wanted to celebrate the marvellous 
events related in the Protevangclinm, and so they 
held a Feast of the Conception of Mary — of the 
conception as they understood it, i.e. at first the 
virginal conception, and later, the miraculous, 
though not virginal, conception. This Feast made 
its appearance in the East probably during the 7th 
cent. ; but its first witnesses are Andreas (iretensis 
and Joannes Eubmensi-s, who belong to the 8th 
century. Andreas, in his Canoncs {FG xeviL 1305 
and 1312), mentions, under the date December 
9th, what he calls the ‘ conception of St. Anna,’ 
f.c. the conception of Mary in the womb of 
Anna. Joannes Euhocensis has left a sermon on 
the conception of Mary (FG xevi. 1459-1500), which 
concludes with the words : 

‘On the 9th of December we celebrate the anniversary of the 
day on wlUch the blessed Joachim and Anna were informed of 
the conception of Mary. We celebrate this festival, which is 
not universally accepted.’ 
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From the East the Feast of the Conception 
spread into England. As regards the details of 
Lime and manner we are reduced to guess-work. 
Most probably Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the cause. Born at Tarsus, a monk at 
Borne, placed by Pope Vitalian at the head of the 
church of Canterbury, which he governed for more 
than twenty years (668-690), Theodore was an 
Easterner dwelling in the West — a combination of 
the conditions necessary for the solution of the 
problem before us. A pontifical of Canterbury 
revious to 1050 contains a benediction: ‘For the 
ay of the conception of the holy mother of God, 
Mary’ ; and two calendars belonging to the abbeys 
of Old Minster and New Minster in Winchester 
contain under the date of December 8th the follow- 
ing inscription : ‘ The conception of the holy 
mother of God.' The Irish Church supplies similar 
texts, some of which go back to the 10th century. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary was celebrated in England 
and Ireland long before the Norman Conquest. 
At the beginning of the 12 th cent, wonderful 
stories came into circulation tending to prove that 
the Virgin Mary patronized this liturgical practice. 
Supported by these ‘revelations,’ the Feast of 
the Conception gradually spread, and was approved 
by the Council of London in 1129. It even reached 
the Continent, penetrated into Normandy, and as 
far as the churcli of Lyons, where we find it about 
1128. At this date it encountered a formidable 
enemy — Bernard of Clairvaux. This famous abbot 
wrote a very strong letter (Ep. 174) to the canon 
of Lyons, in which lie tried to prove that the Feast 
of the Conception was a ‘ superstition ’ {sitpersti- 
tione deprehcusa) condemned by the principles of 
theology. But, in spite of Bernard’s protestations, 
the Feast continued to spread. At the end of the 
13th cent, nearly all the dioceses in France cele- 
brated it, and England placed it among the 
obligatory festivals (council of Exeter, 1287). The 
papacy refused at this time to join the general 
movement; but it also yielded, during the resi- 
dence at Avignon (14th cent.). Long before this 
the Feast of the Conception had lost its original 
object. Its purpose was no longer to honour the 
virginal, or simply miraculous, birth of Mary ; what 
it celebrated was the exemption of Mary ftom the 
law of original sin — an important transformation, 
the history of which we shall now trace briefly. 

2 . The belief in the immaculate conception. — 
The Feast of the Conception caused no difficulty 
iii thc East. In the West, however, the August- 
inian theory was prevalent, according to which the 
generative act, vitiated by the concupiscence 
which accompanies it, vitiates in its turn the 
human organism which issues from it; and this 
organism also vitiates the soul that comes to dwell 
in It. By virtue of these principles, the conception 
of Mary, which took place in conformity with the 
law of generation — they believed in a miraculous 
but not \'irginal conception — was necessarily 
^tinted. It could not, therefore, decently be 
celebrated by a Feast. Objection was made as 
early as 1125 bj' the English monks ; it was made 
emphatically by Bernard in his letter to the canon 
of Lyons. An answer had to be given. Some 
English rnonks replied by explaining that, by a 
special pri\'ilege, Mary had escaped the defilement 
of the gcner-ative act performed by her father 
Joachim, and that, therefore, her body and soul 
were iminacnlate from the first moment of their 
existence; i.e., the objection of the opponents of 
the Fe,a«t was met by the proclamation of the 
immaculate conception of Mary. In a word, the 
belief in the immaculate ceiiception made its 
appearance l>etwcen 1121 and 1130; its apostles 
were a few unkiioivn English monks ; it aimed at 


the legitimization of the Feast of the Conception, of 
reconciling this Feast with the Augustinian theon- 
of original sin. 

For nearly a century and a half scholars were 
unanimous in asserting that it had not attained 
its aim. Hugh of St. victor and Peter Lombard 
held that Mary was under the dominion of sin 
until the moment when the mystery of the in- 
carnation took place within her womb, and they 
did not condescend even to discus-sion with the 
upholders of the new belief. Alexander of Hales, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura 
— ^in fact, all the scholars of the 13th cent— dis- 
cussed and refuted it. They all taught that Mary 
had contracted the original stain, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaculate conception was in 
contradiction to the principles of the faith. They 
should, logically, have condemned the Feast of 
December 8th, but it had become so wide-spread 
that there was no possibility of suppressing it. 
Being forced to tolerate it, they found themselves 
reduced to interpreting it. _ They said, therefore, 
that the Feast had as its object not the conception 
of Mary itself, but the sanctification with which 
Mary had been gratified after her conception at 
a date which was unknown, but before she came 
forth from her mother’s womb — a false statement, 
for, wherever the festival of December 8th was 
celebrated, the homage of the pemde was oflere'l 
to the conception of the mother of (Jhrist._ In fact, 
theology and popular piety were in conflict. One 
or the other hau to come to terms. 

It was tlieology that capitulated. Its opposi- 
tion to the immaculate conception came from its 
Augustinian doctrine of origins sin. Now, towards 
the middle of the 13th cent., it modified ito doc- 
trine. For the theory that concupiscence infects 
the body of the child, and then, by means of con- 
tact, its soul, it substituted a theory according to 
which tbe hereditary stain was constituted by 
the laek of original righteousness. This sub- 
stitution was accomplished by Thomas Aqninaa 
Naturally Thomas did not intend to serve the 
cause of the immaculate conception, of which he 
was one of the keenest opponents; he allowed 
himself to be guided solely ny metaphysical con- 
siderations, the elements of which he borrowed 
from Anselm of Canterbury. But the immaimlate 
conception benefited from the operation. From 
the day on which the concupiscence inherent m 
the principle of generation ceased to be ongmnl 
sin, the conception of Mary might bo regarded m 
immaculate, although taking place under the 
dominion of concupiscence. 

Theology had come to terms ; but not the theo- 
logians. They — at least those of them who were 
well known — remained firm. It was not until the 
14th cent, that scholars took account of the new 
fact expounded by Thomas Aquinas. Duns Scotus, 
the Franciscan monk, took the initiative. He was 
Englisb, and had been brought up in the belief m 
the immaculate conception which the Engii-sn 
monks had handed down from the 12th century. 
When he became a scholar, in spite of the autlionij 
of the scholars, he remained faithful to the con- 
victions of bis childhood, and exonerated 5iarj 
from the law of original sin. He_ was followci 
by tlie order of Franciscans, of which he was tii 
oracle. After that time the immaculate 
tion ceased to be a purely popular belief; 
first rank among the most serious, as wen 
the most disputed, theological doctnne^ , -i - 
Dominicans, out of respect for Thomim ■“'3'’’^" ’ 
retained the attitude of the ancient .Scliol.o.sti --, 
and accused the Franciscans of J 

The immaculate conception became a 
where Dominicans and Franciscans engagea 
ever renewed conflicts. In these conUicto >- 
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sympathies of the people were on the side of the 
Franciscans, ■who maintained the most glorious 
theory for Mary ; and the papacy, although very 
circumspect, found itself ohliged to follo'W the 
people. The immaculate conception assumed a 
more and more important place in the liturgy, 
and in the religious life of the faithful. Pious 
souls gradually became accustomed to venerate it 
as a dogma, and were impatient for the day when it 
would be placed among tne verities of the Catholic 
faith. Their prayers were answered by Pius IX., 
who, in the bull Ineffabilis, which was promul- 
gated on 8th December 1854, wrote as follows j 

‘ Wb declare, pronounce, and define that the doctrine which 
holds that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, from the first instant 
of her conception, was, by a most singular grace and privilege 
of Almighty God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the 
Hedeemer of the human race, preserved from all stain of 
Original Sin, is a doctrine revealed by God, and therefore to he 
firmly and steadfastly believed by all the faichtnl,' 
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IMMANENCE. — i. Meaning of the terra. — 
The word ‘ immanence ’ is used in modem theology 
to denote the presence or indwelling of God in the 
world. Its opposite is ‘ transcendence,’ which 
means God’s apartness from or elevation above the 
world. The two conceptions may exist together ; 
God is at once in the world and above it ; or they 
may be mutually exclusive : God is wholly in the 
world or He is wholly apart from it. The theo- 
logical use of the words is modem, dating only 
from the 19th cent.,^ but the ideas for which they 
stand are very old. 

2 . History. — Christianity inherited from Judaism 
belief in God as a strictly personal being. Creator 
and Ruler of the world ; and, though Jesus in His 
emphasis upon God’s love and men’s filial attitude 
towards Him substituted the sense of His nearness 
and approncli.ableness for the notion of His remote- 
ness and inaccessibility, which had become in- 
creasingly common in later Judaism, the idea of 
Divine immanence in the full sense of the word 
seems to have been far from His thought. At 
least there is no trace in His recorded utterances of 
the notion that God is ■\rithin the world of nature 
or physical things. The O.xyrhynchus Logion — 


> In the vocabulary of philosophy the words have had a long 
and varied history, being employed, though In different senses, 
by the Schoolmen, Spinoza, and Kant- With the philosophical 
use of the words this article is not concerned. 


‘Raise the stone and there thou shaft find me; 
cleave the wood and there am I ’ — is in sharp con- 
trast with the canonical Gospels in this respect. 
Nature to Jesus was not the seat of God’s in- 
dwelling, but the work of His hands. 

In the Hellenistic world of the period two opposite 
conceptions of the relation between God and the 
imiverse were widely current. By many God was 
thought of as wholly above the world and separate 
from it (as in the dualism of the later Platonists), 
by others as completely resident within it, its soul 
or vital force (as in tne pantheism of the Stoics). 
To these two contrasted •views the names ‘tran- 
scendence ’ and ‘immanence’ may justly be applied. 

The Gnostics were the most consistent rraresen- 
tatives of the former view in the early Church. 
The conception of God as a person and the belief 
that He was the Creator and Ruler of the world, 
made the latter -view in its extreme form impos- 
sible to most Christians. The words of Herman 
are typical of the common Christian attitude : 

‘First of all, beliave that God is one ; even He who created all 
things and set them in order, and brought all things out of non- 
existence into being, and comprehendeth all things, being alone 
incomprehensible ' {Mand. i. ; cf. also the Apology of Aristides, 
cha. 1, and xv., and the Apology of Athonagoras, ch. iv. ff.). 


Clement of Alexandria, following the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, undertook to combine Platonic 
transcendence with Stoic immanence by means of 
the Logos conception. As the Absolute, God is 
remote from the world, inaccessible and incon- 
ceivable ; in the Logos, He is present, ereating and 
informing all things and revealing Himself to His 
creatures. But the identification of the Logos tvith 
the Son of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, and its 
consequent personalization, tended to narrow the 
sphere of its activity and to confine its significance 
to the revelation and mediation to Christian be- 
lievers of the Supreme God, in Himself remote and 
unapproachable. As a consequence the dogma of 
the Trinity, by which the Logos idea was given on 
assured place in Christian theology, while it has 
made the synthesis of Divine transcendence and 
immanence possible to many theologians (particu- 
larly in the west, where the subordination of the 
Son and His distinction from the Father were less 
marked than in the East), has more often had the 
value, which it had primarily to Athanasius him- 
self, of guaranteeing the deity of Chi'ist in order 
to the redemption of man. Christ possesses the 
Divine nature, and hence union with Him through 
the sacraments means participation in the nature 
of Godj otheririse entlrdy foreign to us. Thus the 
Catholic doctrine of salvation denied implicitly, 
if not explicitly, the immanence of God in tne 
world apart from the Christian Church. 

The absorption of most ancient theologians in 
the Christian revelation and its implications pre- 
vented much speculation upon the question of 
God’s general relation to the world ami the recon- 
ciliation of the notions of Divine transcendence 
and Divine immanence ; but, when tiie matter was 
thought of at all, it was commonly taken for 
granted that the transcendent God who was before 
the world and above it, its Creator and Ruler, is 
yet in some sense at least present and active in it. 
Sometimes this presence was interpreted in terms 
of substance, as, e.g., by Scotus Engena : 

■ When we hear that God made all things, we ought to under- 
stand by it nothing else than that God is in ail things, that is, 
subsists os the essence of nil things ' {de Div. Nat. i. 72). 


Sometimes it was interpreted rather in terms of 
activity or power, as, for instance, by Origen, who 
taught the doctrine of eternal or continuous crea- 
tion, and by Augustine, who declared that God did 
not withdraw from the world after He liad created 
it, but was always filling heaven and earth -with 
omnipresent power (de Gen. ad Lilt. iv. 12 ; de Civ. 
Dei, vii. 30). This was a very common notion both 
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in East and West, it being everywhere believed 
that God’s actinty was necessa^ to sustain the 
world and keep it from lapsing into nothingness. 
The idea of God’s ever-active power did not e.v elude 
the notion of substance, which was always present, 
at any rate where the influence of Neo-Platonism 
was felt with its conception of absolute being apart 
from which there is no realit.y ; nor did the idea of 
substance exclude that of activity. In the passage 
just quoted from Erigena we read : ‘ In God is 
there no difference between being and doing, but 
are they one and the same thing ? I cannot a\’oid 
this conclusion.’ 

A position similar to Augustine’s was held by 
many of the Schoolmen, e.g. Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas. According to the latter, God is the 
absolute being, apart from whom there is no real 
existence. He has not only created all men and 
things. He is in them all, and every event is but 
an expression of His all-controlling will. Nothing 
but God has any independent reality or activity 
of its o'vn {Summa, 1 . qu. 8). God is thus tran- 
scendent, existing independently of men and things, 
but He is also immanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. In spite of this metaphysical theory of 
immanence, ThomM was an orthodox Catholic, 
denying the possibility of communion until God 
here and hereafter to any but Catholic Christians. 

A still more consistent and outspoken statement 
of the theory of immanence is found in the writings 
of the Protestant theologian, Ulrich Zwingli, parti- 
cularly in his striking little work entitled de 
Providentia. According to Zwingli, God is at once 
the only real being and the only real will. All 
that is exists only in Him, and all that occurs is 
diie to His immediate agency. All the acts of men, 
evil as well as good, are God’s acts ; but, as man is 
under law whfle God is above law, what is sin in 
man is not sin in God. There is nowhere to be 
found a clearer and more fearless statement of the 
view that God is the alone being and the alone 
willj a view in which an extreme doctrine of 
Divine immanence is associated with the unhesi- 
tating recognition of Divine transcendence. 

A conception of Divine immanence, no less 
thoroughgoing but of quite a different type, is 
illustrated by many of the great mcdiceval mystics. 
Some of them, e.g. Meister Eckhart, were so full 
of the sense of God’s presence that they almost 
whollj' lost sight of the difference between God 
and the creature, and taught a mystical pantheism 
of an extreme, if not always consistent, form. 
Eckhart’s pupil, John Tauler, and the author of 
the famous Thcoloqia Dcutsch, while emphasizing 
the immanence of God and the possibility of imme- 
diate contact with Him, and while making religion 
consist in the coniplete loss of oneself in God, yet 
kept the distinction between God and the creature, 
insisting upon the majesty of the former and the 
tncanness of the latter. They tlms escaped the 
pantheism of many of the mystic.s and reached a 
religious position closely allied to the metaphysical 
position of Thomas. 

JMeanwhile in the period of the Renaissance a 
new conception of Di\'ine immanence became com- 
mon. It w.Ts not tine to contempt for the world, 
which in Nco-PIatmiisin and in the Christian 
theology influenced by it had resulted in the denial 
of all reality apart from God : it was due rather to 
the sense of the world’s greatness. more or le.ss 
seiuitnental exaltation of the beauty, sublimity, 
and harmony of Nature grew increasingly common 
and resulted sometimes in its complete dcific.ation. 
The way was thus opened for a genuine pantheism 
m which the \yorlJ itself is identified with God, 
and in which Divine transcendence, retained bj'all 
the Fathers and Schoolmen, entirely disappears 
(cf. c“])ecially Giordano IlrnnoJ. 


A similar tendency to magnify the dignity and 
worth of the creature— in tliis case man rather 
than Nature — a tendency in which the modem af-e 
was foreshadowed, had already led Duns Scotus to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. Duns was inter- 
ested primarily to conserve tlie freedom and inde- 
pendence of the human will. Heading reality in 
terms of wall ratlier than of substance, and re- 
acting against tlie determinism of Augustine, he 
puslied God out of the universe altogether, and 
gave the latter a wholly external relation to its 
creator. Closely allied with the voluntarisni of 
Duns was the Nominalism of his successors, which 
was pluralistic in its interest ratlier tlian monistic. 
As Nominalism gained in popularity in the later 
years of the Middle Ages, the transcendence of 
God was inevitably more and more emphasized at 
the expense of His immanence. 

A conception of Divine transcendence closely 
allied to that of Duns is found in tlie system of 
the Protestant theologian, John Calvin, who inter- 
preted God, as Duns had done, wholly in terms of 
will. At the same time, sharing with Augiistine 
and most of the mediceval theologians a low estimate 
of man and the w'orld, his doctrine of God as will 
resulted in the belief that God is the only inde- 
pendent will in the universe and that all the acts 
of man are caused by Him. The extreme tran- 
scendence of Duns was thus supplemented by an 
immanence doctrine of a certain kind (immanence 
of will only, not of substance) which resulted not 
in the glorification of man but in his belittlement. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the development of 
physical science led to views of Divine transcendence 
more extreme than anything fmmd in earlier daya. 
As men became increasingly aware of the univer- 
sality and invariability of natural law, the tendency 
was to pusli God back to the beginning of things, 
and to find Him less and less necessary to account 
for the ever changing phenomena of the world. 
Galileo’s first law of motion had wide influence m 
this connexion : ‘Every body continues in its state 
of motion or of rest unless acted upon by some 
opposing force.’ Hitherto it bad been commonly 
believed that the power of God was needed, not 
only to start the heavenly bodies upon tlieir 
courses, but also to keep them in motipn. Newton 
still tliouglit Divine interference occasionally neeep 
•sary to correct observed irregularities m their 
movements; but La Place, a centuiy later, snoivci 
that such irregularities corrected themselves, ana 
that Newton’s assumption was, therefore, gratui- 
tous. The steadily-growing tendency, indeed, was 

to find ever less place for Divine activity m con- 
nexion with the conduct of the .physical univcRC. 
It came to be more and more widely behevea thai' 
in the beginning God bad impressed upun tuc 
world the Taws by which it was thencefortli to iw 
governed, and bad tlien left it to nin of itsclt. 
This extreme doctrine of Divine transccnaence i 
commonly called Deistic, though it yos pcitne 
shared by all the Deists nor confined entirely 
them. Increasingly it took possession of rim nun 
of the ISth cent., and it may fairly he callea us 
characteristic conception of the relation of uou a 
the world. . 

In the 19th cent, the idea gave way again 
views of Divine immanence, as_ extreme in co • 
parison with the ideas of an earlier age as ' 
18th cent, notion of Divine transcendence, i 
prevalence of the new conceptions was due ^ 
to reaction against the enrrent notions ol tr • 
scendcnce, but this was only one phase of agepe ■ 
rc.actiijn against many of the leading tcndcntiC) 
the ISth cent., and it w.as aided by ' 

lluences. Tiie reaction found its most Jj 

expression in the literary and n'sthetic 
known as Romanticism, which dominated W c= - 
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Europe during the early part of the 19th century. 
Eonianticisin was a complex phenomenon, but it 
was commonly marked by emotionalism, subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression, often in the most untrammelled 
forms, by love of nature, affected if not real, and by 
the recognition of man as part of a larger whole, in 
oneness with whicli and in openness to whose 
influence he finds his true life. An important part 
of culture, according to the llomanticists, consisted 
in learning to appreciate the beauty and harmony 
of the uniierse, in coming into more intimate 
sympathy with it, and in acquiring a sensitiveness 
to the whole world of nature and of man. It was 
a common tendency among them to try to repro- 
duce the conditions of earlier ages before tlie 
modern spirit of enlightenment had taken posses- 
sion of tJie world, when every one believed in 
immediate intercourse between man and the uni- 
verse about him, in apparitions, fairies, and fables, 
and when the fancy had free play and was not yet 
destroyed by the ruthless hand of reason. 'The 
eflect upon religion was very diverse. Some of the 
Romanticists felt the reli^ous impulse strongly, 
but were led by their hostility to the dominance 
of reason which they believed began with the 
Reformation, and by their distaste for the pre- 
valent coldness and barrenness of contemporary 
Protestantism, to turn to Catholicism and to seek 
in it what they could not find in the newer faith. 
The result was a great reWval of Catholicism in 
Germany and France, and later in England, where 
the Oxford Movement gave expression to certain 
elements of the Romantic spirit. Many of the 
Romanticists, on the other hand, particmarly in 
Germany, far from finding themselves attracted 
by Catl'iolioism, revolted against religion alto- 
gether, which tliey knew only in its rationalistic 
form, and looked down upon it in contempt. It 
was for Romanticists of this class that the theo- 
logian Schleiermacher wrote in 1799 his famous 
Discourses upon Religion addressed to the Educated 
among its Despisers. The most important of the 
Discourses is the second, on ‘The Nature of 
Religion.’ Its general thesis is that religion has 
its seat neither in the intellect nor in the will, but 
in the feelings, and consists in the sense of the 
universal or infinite. Schleicrmacher’s religious 
sense was simply a translation into other terms of 
the artistic sense of the Romanticists. What they 
called openness to the universe he called openness 
to God. What they regarded as a sense of the 
beauty and harmony of the universe he made a 
sense of the Divine. And hence he claimed that 
the highest culture, of which the Romanticists 
made so much, includes religion, and that to be 
without the latter is to neglect an important part 
of one’s nature and to be content with_ a partial 
and one-sidod development. Religion raises a man 
above his individual limits into converse witli the 
Infinite, and the religious man recognizes in every- 
thing a manifestation of the Dmne. Every event 
is a miracle, a sign of God’s presence and activity. 
The ego, or sjurit, and non-ego, or matter, are 
simply diflerentiations of tho Infinite. In the 
Infinite the two exist in perfect unity ; in the 
world they are sejiarated, but thej' become one 
again in every impression of the world upon us. 
'The univei-sal manifests itself only through the 
individual, and, on the other hand, the individual 
comes to his true life only in the universal ; and to 
be aware of this life is to be religious. 

• Tlie usual conception of God as a single being outside of tho 
world and lieliind Itio world is not essential to religion. It is 
onlv one way of giving expression to it, seldom entirely pure, 
amialways inadequate. . . . The truecsscnceofreligionis neither 
this idea nor any other, but the immediate consciousness of 
Deity ns we find him in ourselves as Weil as in the world' 
('Ee'den fiber die Eeligion,’ Sdmmtlicfie ITerie, Berlin, 1S4S, 

Isw). 


This is a genuine doctrine of Divine immanence, 
and fitly illustrates the influence of Romanticism 
in the sphere of religion. 

The influence of certain philosophical tendencies 
of the modem age has also promoted the theory of 
the immanence of God. Much of modem philo- 
sophy, from Descartes dotvn, was frankly dualistic : 
but now and then monism, even before the 19th 
cent., when it became almost everywhere dominant, 
had its representatives, and resulted in a more or 
less thoroughgoing doctrine of Divine immanence, 
as, for instance, in the occasionalism of Male- 
br.anche and the idealism of Berkeley, both of 
whom made God the immediate and sole cause of 
all phenomena ; as also in the Neo-Platonism of 
Jonathan Edwards, who thought of the universe 
as an emanation of the infinite fullness of God. 

Of still greater historical importance was the 
system of Spinoza, in which the modern conception 
of Dmne immanence had one of its principal roots. 
For a hundred years and more after his death 
Spinoza found little flavour. The dominant spirit 
of the age was radically opposed to his spirit. He 
first came to his riglits in the revolt against tlie 
one-sided rationalism and individualism of the 
century which began in Germany under the lead 
of such men ns Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. In 
1787, in a little book entitled Gott (see art. by 
A. C. McGifiert, in HJ iii. [1905] 706 ff.). Herder 
came to the defence of Spinoza, claiming that he 
had been commonly misunderstood, and at the 
same time setting forth an original interpretation 
of his system, which was in many respects a mis- 
interpretation, but had profound influence upon 
his contemporaries. Reading Spinoza in the light 
of the philosophy of Leibniz, lie succeeded in show- 
ing, at least to his oum satisfaction, that the former 
was neither an atheist nor a pantheist. In sub- 
stituting force for extension in his definition of 
matter, Leibniz had departed not only from 
Descartes, but also from Spinoza. He had de- 
parted from the latter also in substituting multi- 
plicity for unity. The universe, according to 
Leibniz, is not the embodiment of one great and 
all-embracing force, but of an infinite number of 
forces. Spinoza was a monist, Leibniz a pluralist; 
and hence the two systems represented two radi- 
cally different tendencies. But, unlike as they were, 
they were combined by Herder, who preserved the 
unity of Spinoza’s system without sacrificing the 
multiplicity upon which Leibniz laid stress, by 
making force the essence of Spinoza’s infinite 
substance. The result was a conception of Divine 
immanence of such a sort as to prove very attrac- 
tive to multitudes of thinkers of his own and sub- 
sequent generations. The theory was essentially 
monistic, and yet it did not sacrifice individuality, 
but rather, so Herder claimeil, jiromoted and 
deepened it. It thus fell in admirably with the 
growing Romanticism of the age. 

Among others of the late ISth or early 19th 
cent, whose tlionglit was dominated more or less 
completely by the influence of Spinoza, were the 
poet Goethe, the theologian Schleiermacher, and 
the philosophers Schelling and Hegel, and it is 
largely because of Spinoza’s influence that post- 
Kanti.an philosophy, whether idealistic or realistic, 
spiritualistio or materialistic, has been so control- 
ling! y monistic. Religious thought, too, has shown 
the same tendency. Many of the leading religious 
thinkers of the 19th cent, were completely under 
the sway of one or another monistic system, par- 
ticularly Hegelianism.^ But the modem conception 
of Divine immanence is due ultimately, not to the 
revalence of any particular system of philosophy, 
ut r.athor to the general monistic tendency which 
runs through various systems, and of which they 
are the exponents. It is, therefore, enough simply 
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to have called attention to the rerival of Spinozism, 
and to have pointed ont its general efTech 
Meanwhile the inflnence of scknce, to which 
modem scepticism was largely dee, was also work- 
ing to promote belief in the immanence of God, or 
at any rate to make the belief seem natural and 
rational By most thinkers of the 17th end ISth 
centuries tfie universe was looked upon as a 
machine, and the laws of nature were viewed as 
mecljanical laws imposed upon it from without, 
A classic illastration is found in the familiar 
passage in Paley^s yai'jrai T/’.eo’oji/ (ISOo), where 
the wmrld is represented as a watch. When the 
universe is viewed under this aspect, God, if He 
exists at all, can he transcendent only, ontside of 
the machine which He has made and set in motion. 
But during the ISth cent, evolutionary ideas be- 
came common, and in the 19th cent, took almost 
entire possession of the field. Wliatever form the 
theory of evolution may take, tlie general concep- 
tion means the recognition of immanent energy by 
virtue of which the universe is continuously chang- 
ing and advancing. The world as we know it has 
not come ready-tuade from the hand of God or of 
any other power; it has gradually grown to be 
what it is throngh the play of forces resident within 
itself. This great change from a mechanical to 
an organic conception meant much for religions 
thought. With the old idea a transcendent God, 
maker of the world machine. Himself entirely 
above and apart from it, was a natural assumption. 
But the new idea of the universe as an organism 
sugeests a God ^vithi^ rather than ■svithoat the 
world process, and, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most notable consequences of the increasing pre- 
valence of evolationr.ry ideas has been the rapid 
growth of the liocrriiie of Di%-ine immanence* at 
the expense of the doctrine of Divine transcen- 
dence. The following quotations will illustrate the 
situation : 

‘Ch:: o! »n thlt tie modem ccarictioa his arisen that God 
creates norr and mill alvrars create ; that his creative act is 
normal and incessant, and that the notion o! a deCnite era at 
which he bronjhS the world into beinc isas pcerlie and smtni- 
tons as is that o! a theatrical “Ilay" of Jn'i^anent with God 
seated on a throne. Hence, whatever matter may be, it se-cis 
to follow that it is co-etemalwith God, and lie theepht ineri- 
tably presses iUsIf in that the preat forces of the 'universe, 
praritation, electricity, and euch-lite, are the mearts by which 
creation and other divine action are carried on. In fact, they 
seem to be strictly inseparable from the diwIne existence. And 
if what we call nature is ineartricably interwoven «i:h God, we 
have to caie fundamental chanpes in the dehitical theorr of 
the last centurv* (F. W. h’ewman, il/fnficrj of r.aojjm <o Pen- 
Ramsrate, 1S72, p. UX 

• ace one absolutely impossible conception of God, in the 
recent day, is that which represents Ilim ts an occasional 
Isitor. Science had pushed the deist's God farther and farther 
away, and at the moment when it seemed as if He would be 
thrust ont aitopether, Darwinism anpeared, and, under the 
puise of a foe, did the worh of a friend. I: his conferred upon 
philosophy and relipion an inestimable beneSl, by shewinp cs 
that we must choose between two alternatives. Either God is 
eaervwhere present in nature, or He is nowhere. He cannot be 
here and not there. He cannot delegate His power to demi- 
pt^ called “second canses.” In natnre everjthinp must be 
worh or nothin?. We must franhly return to the Christian 
view of direct Divine ajency, the immanence of Divine power 
m nature from end to end, the belief in a God in UT.om not 
only we, bat aH thinps have their beinp, or we most banish 
Hm altogether. It seems as if, in the providence o! God, the 
mission of modem science was to hrin? home to onr unmeta- 
physical ways of thinking the great truth of the Divine imma- 
nence in creation, which is not less essentia] to the Christian idea 
of God than to a philosophical view of nature ' (Aubrev Hoore, 
in Iasx London, ISPl, p. 73 f-X 

Such Mssages as these, and they conld be multi- 
plied indefinitely, do not show that modem science 
promotes faith in God, but only that it leads 
many to substitute Divine immanence for Divine 
transcendence. Belief in God is not a scientific, 
but a philosophical or religious, belief. Science 
may ah'ect the form which faith in God takes, but 
the faith itself has commonly other roots. It has 
proved of great religions significance, however. 


I that the science of recent times permits for thoa 
i who de-sire it a theistic incerpretatiem of the 
universe, which was becoming increasfngiydfSrfit 
in the face of the stdence of an earlier generaden. 

I Bdiglous eor.sidcrcLilcrr.s have also had their part 
* in ^romotinw the doctrine of the immaneree of 
I Goa. In this connexion the infinenca of Gertaan 
' Pietism and English Evangelicalism must not le 
overlooked. The Pietists and Evangelicals em- 
1 phaslred the immediate presence or the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of believers, witnessing to 
their regeneration. This, of course, did not inean 
a recognition of Divine immanence in the strict 
sense as distinguished from Divine transcendence, 
for it was only in the hearts of believers, not in 
the world and in nature, that immediate Divine 
activity was recognized. But set over against the 
common tendency of the age to push God far 
away and to admit His presence only in ages 
known, in distinction from their own, as the ages 
of revelation and inspiration, the assertion of the 
presence of the Divine and its constant activity, 
even in a limited sphere, could not fail to have is 
effect in breaking down the old ideas^ of exter- 
nality and aloofness. Closely connected with this 
emphasis upon the presence of the Holy Spirit was 
the Evangelical notion of the redeem_^ man's 
possession of a special faculty enablin" him to per- 
ceive spiritual tilings as directlv as he peresrv^ 
the material world with his boaily senses. This, 
of course, promoted the idea of the nearness of 
the Divine and led to the growing snbstitution^ci 
the witness of one's own individual experience for 
the external Christian evidences upon which the 
Rational School of the ISth cent. Hid all thestreai- 
There can be no doubt that this increasing atten- 
tion to relicions experience has made phe oldp 
ideas of Divine transcendence less satisfjing to 
religious men of various sects, .^d yet wp must 
not over-estimate Evangelical iufinence in np- 
moting the theory of Divine imm^enc^ The 
Evangelical doctrine of the Holy Spirit is in some 
respects radically opposed to modem mimanenes 
idea.s, for the essence of the doctrine is that the 
Spirit works in the hearts of believers in a whoHy 
unique way, and the existing tendency to see t_e 
immediate presence of the Divine in all nature 
involves commonly the neglect, if not the complete 
repudiation, of those pecnliar doctrines of Cnri^ 
tianity wliich Evangehcalism made most of, mch 
as the Fall of Man, Original Sin, and Ticanou: 
Atonement, As a matter of fact, the infinenceoi 
religious considerations upon the rise and spreac 
of the doctrine of Divine immanence hM teen 
largely secondary, not primary, and negativ^ no, 
positive. Modem science tended to make beh^ 
in a transcendent God appear snperfinons _ 
unfounded. Only by the doctrine^ of Divine 
immanence did it seem possible to vindicate t -e 
reality of God, who had been proved nnnecsssai.^ 
to account for the creation and maintenance oi 
the physical universe. And so _ their religious 
need of God has led many to faith in an imm^eni. 
God simply because no other God seems possible. 

The etfects of the various indaenees that ha're 
been described are similar and yec in many 
diverse. All have tended to promote behe, m 
Divine immanence, but the b^ief takes nmnv 
forms, according as one or another inter^i. i= 
dominant. God is conceived as the soul oi tne 
world, the spirit animating all natiue; the imi- 
veisal force which takes the myriad lonM o^ 
heat, light, gravitation, electricity, and the ’ 
the all-embracing substance of which sn 
things are but diSerentiations ; the princple _o 
nnity underlying all mnlriplicity ; tfae infinit 
consciousness in which all things have them exis - 
ence ; the indwelling personalitj' with whom w 
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commane when we contemplate nature or look 
into our own souls. The conception may be crass 
or refined, spiritual or material, idealistic or real- 
istic, but in every case it is a form of cosmical 
theism, faith in a god of whom the world of nature 
is in some real and immediate sense a manifesta- 
tion or expression. 

3 . Present position. — An important result of the 
process which has been described is the outflank- 
ing of the scepticism of the 18th century. The 
Grod who had been read out of the universe by the 
progressive discovery of natural forces adequate 
to account for all phenomena has now been 
brought back into it, not as before to supplement 
its insufficiencies and incapacities, but to give it 
spiritual meaning and worth. Science, of course, 
can never prove the presence of God in the world, 
nor can it disprove it. The indwelling God 
is an object of faith, not of sight. To him who 
believes in an immanent God the multiplying dis- 
coveries of modem science have no terrors. Physi- 
cal forces may accomplish all that is claimed for 
them, and natural laws be accurate descriptions of 
their way of working, but they are interpreted by 
such a believer only as manifestations of Divine 
activity. The doctrine of Divine immanence 
evidently offers a refuge for faith which science is 
powerless to invade, and this constitutes one of its 
greatest attractions to the religious men of our 
day, who live in an age of science and know the 
havoc wrought by the modern study of nature in 
the theism of the past. 

The modem notion of Divine immanence has 
also led to many significant changes in the tradi- 
tional system of Christian theology. The old 
chasms oetween the Divine and the human, God 
and the world, this life and another, have been 
bridged by it, and the result has been a profound 
modification of the old doctrines of salvation, 
eternal Ufe, the incarnation, the person and work 
of Christ, the sacraments, religious authority, and 
tlie like. 

But the conception of Divine immanence is beset, 
from the point of idew of Christian theism, ivith 
serious difficulties. The tendency of the doctrine 
is undoubtedly pantheistic. In the hands of many 
of its exponents, indeed, it has been nothing more 
nor less tlian thoroughgoing pantheism. But 
pantheism imperils, if it doas not destroy, the 
personality of God, the individuality of man, and 
the reality of sin, and lienee seems to make religion 
and ethics in the Christian sense alike an illusion. 
As a consequence, many modem tlieists, while 
accepting the doctrine of Divine immanence, have 
striven to distinguish it from pantheism and to 
safeguard the interests imperilled thereby. 

Thus they claim that, while God is immanent in 
the universe. He also transcends it. All things 
are pervaded by Him, but He is more than them 
all. A strict pantheism identifies God with the 
totality of men and things. The tlieists referred 
to recognize God as including this totality, but as 
more and greater than it. This form of theism has 
been called, in distinction from pantheism, panen- 
theism (e.y. by the German philosopher, K. C. F. 
Krause), its formula being not ‘all things are 
God,’ but ‘all things are in God.’ In reaction 
against the extreme transcendence of the 18th 
cent, the tendency among Christian theists of the 
early 19th cent, was to emphasize immanence to 
the comjilete exclusion of transcendence. But 
more recent theologians have tried to make again 
the old combination, and it is now frequently said 
that the difference between theism and pantheism 
lies not primarily in the character or nature of the 
God assumed by theists or pantheists, but in the 
assertion or denial of his transcendence (cf. Hling- 
worth. Divine Immanence, p. 82). llTien, how- 


ever, it comes to the definition of transcendence, 
there is as great variety as in the definitions ol 
immanence. Some take it crassly and baldly as a 
quantitative conception : God is larger than the 
universe of men and things, which exhausts only 
a part of His being; or the universe is but His 
activity in space while He Himself in His im- 
mensity transcends all space. Others interpret it 
temporally: God is eternal, and the nniverse is 
but a passing expression of Him, His manifesta- 
tion m time, while He Himself transcends time. 

Again, the objections to pantheism are avoided 
by insistence upon the personality of God. Herder 
denied the Divme personality on the ground that 
the term is anthropomorphic, but he ascribed in- 
telligence and will to God, and so distiuMished 
his tlieism from pantheism, which, as he claimed, 
makes God mere unconscious substance or blind 
force. Difficulties in the notion of personality as 
applied to an immanent God have been felt by 
many since Herder’s day (cf. Schleiermacher’s dis- 
cussion in his ‘ Reden fiber die Religion,' Sdmmil, 
Werke, i. 256 f.). Personality seems to involve 
limitation — a self and a not-self — and hence to be 
inapplicable to the being who includes and em- 
braces all that is (cf. Strauss, Die christl. Glaubens- 
lehre, Tubingen, 1841, i. 500 f.). This difficulty is 
now commonly met by asserting that the essence 
of personality lies not in the distinction of self 
from not-self, but in free intellectual and voli- 
tional activity. Such personality, it is claimed, 
belongs in complete measure only to the absolute 
or infanite being, God. As the philosopher Lotze 
says: 

‘Perfect personality I 3 in God only . . . the llnitenessof the 
finite ifl not a producing condition of . . . personality, hut a 
limit and hindrance of its development ' (quoted from Illing- 
worth, Divine Transcendence, p. 47). 

To this may be added the following passage 
from the theologian James Martineau : 

‘For these reasons the modem scruples that are felt with 
regard to the personality of God appear to mo not less intel- 
lectually weak than they are morally deplorable. If any one is 
fastidious about the word and thinks it spoiled by the Athan- 
asian controversy, let him supply us with a better ; but some 
symbol we must have of the divine freedom in the exercise of 
will, the acknowledgment of which makes the difference be- 
tween theism and pantheism, and gives religion its entrance 
into the conscience and affections of men. As the parts of our 
nature which thus enter into relation with God are precisely 
those which moke us persons and distinguish us from other 
living things, it is difficult to see why the same term should not 
be given to the corresponding attributes of rational and moral 
will in him, and where the idea Is really present and craving 
expression I believe that for the most part it will be glad of the 
word. At oil events its contents are just what we rescue from 
pantheism ’(5(u<fy of Religion, Oxford, 18S8, ii. 183).l 

Similarly, the evils of pantheism are avoided by 
interpreting God in ethical terms. The God who 
is resident in the world is a God of moral ideals, 
and is working out His holy will through all the 

rocesses of nature and of life. Such ^vTitera as 

ohn Fiske in his Through Nature to God (London, 
1900), Joseph Le Conte in his Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought (Neiv York, 1888), 
and C. B. Upton in his Bases of Religious Belief 
(London, 1894) assert that God must be ethical, 
because the ethical is the highest thing in the 
universe, and God is the indwelling force in all 
the evolutionary process from the beginning to the 
end. Eventuating as it does in the ethical and 
spiritual, the process involves the ethical and 
spiritual character of God, the immanent cause. 

Again, immanence has been guarded against 
some of the defects of pantheism by ennihasis 
upon the reality of human personalia. Already 
in the 2nd edition of hi_s Gott, Herder grappled 
with the problem of individuation, and maintained 
that Divine immanence does not destroy the 

I Cf. also W. A. Brown’s Christian Theoloyv in Ottllitie, New 
York, 1905, np. 200 , 229, where God's transcendence Is found in 
His personalicy. God Is a personal being, and so transcends, 
or is distinct from, the universe, which is Ills dwelling-place. 
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personality of man, but only makes it the more 
real and vivid (cf. also Sclileionnachcr’s Mono- 
loaen, which appeared the year after his Reden 
iioer die Religion, and in whicli human personality 
and freedom are strongly emphasized). The dis- 
cussiojis of Josiah lloyco in the volume entitled 
The Conception of God (New York, 1897) and in 
his Gif lord Lectures on The World and the In- 
dividual (do. 1901) are among tlie most notable 
of modern contributions to the subject. According 
to Ro^'ce, individuality consists in tim partial 
nature of human consciousness which is dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute’s all-embracing 
consciousness by its limited and fragmentary 
character. 

A still more emphatic assertion of hnman 
individuality, providing a more secure place for 
freedom ami initiative, and so for moral responsi- 
bility on the part of man, is found in Martineaii’s 
Study of Religion, according to whicli God is 
immanent in nature, but not in man. All natural 
plienomena are due to the immediate activity of 
God, who is their sole e.ause ; but man is a free 
spirit, created such by God, and his actions are 
his o\vn, not God’s. He thus in a real sense, 
though, of course, bj-- Divine appointment, tran- 
scends God, and constitutes a sphere of indepen- 
dent causalityj a centre of free ethical life.' Thus 
the individuality of man and the reality of human 
righteousness and sin are preserved by a partial 
denial of immanence and its limitation to onlj' a 
portion of existence— a significant admission of the 
ethical inadequacy of any thoroughgoing doctrine 
of immanence. 

The many attempts to combine immanence with 
Christian theism abundantly reveal the serious 
difficulties involved in immanence. That the 
difficulties are insuperable need not be asserted, 
but it is evident at any rate that two disparate 
interests, the eosmical, leading to tlie emphasis 
of iranianence, and the ethical, leading to the 
emphasis of personality, are involved in the 
combination.^ 

The modem books setting forth the doctrine of 
Divine immanence in one or another form are 
legion, but few of them have large philosophical 
or theological value. The doctrine of Divine 
immanence, indeed, common as it is, is seldom 
clearly conceived or carefully defined. With most 
it is hardly more than an instinctive protest 
against traditional meclianical and external notions 
of the relation of nature and the supernatural, or 
against the deistic banishment of God from the 
world and from human life ; and, when tlie attempt 
is made to say what is involved, problems emerge 
most of which are neither solved nor os a rule 
seriously grappled with, 

Ltteratdre. — I n addition to the works referred to In the 
body of the article, and tlie various standard Histories of Philo- 
sophy and of Christian Doctrine, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing; : G. W. F. Hegel, Philvs. dgr Ileliffion, Berlin, li>32 ; H, 
Ritter, Ueher die llrkennlnies Gottes in der Il’e/f, Hamburg, 
1836; T, Parker, A Discourse of Matters pertaininq to lie- 
ligion, Boston, 1842, and Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and 
the Popular Theology, do. IS.'iS ; G. AVeissenborn, Vorlesungen 
ilber Panlhcisrnus und Theismus, Marlnir", 1859 ; J. W. Hanne, 
Die Idee der ahsoluten Persmlichkcit odrr Gntt und sein I'er- 
haltniss zur Welt, Hanover, IS61-02 ; H. Ulrici, Gntt und die 
Natur, Leipzig, 1862; J. A. Picton, The Mystery of Matter, and 

r This is in interesting contrast with the position of the German 
philosopher F. H. Jacobi, who held that God is immanent not 
in nature, but in human personality. 

^ To bow complete a repudiation of the notion ot Divine im- 
manenc“ • • • interest may lead is strikingly 

shown : ' to Royce in the volume already 

referrei. ' . • . God, p. 81 fl.) ; and particularly 

>n his - . ■ . ofAer Assays (New York, 1965). 

Similarly ivitsuiii a euiical interest led him to insist always upon 
the contrast between^God and the world and man and the world 
rather than upon their oneness, and this made him more of a 
dualist than a monist (cf. e.g, his Rechtfertigung und VersBhn- 
ung, Bonn, 1870-74, vol iiL oh. iv. passim). 


other Essays, London, 1873 ; E, H. Gillett, God in Eurmn 

r/im/p/if. New York, F. P' -’w ■ ■ - I 

IJist.of Pantheism, . 

An Introd. to the P ■ 1 

Piinjer, Geseh, der 

tion, Brunswick, 18 ; f “ , ' 

gerchichtl. Grundlage-, Metiin, 1883-84 : J. Hunt, Pantheism 
and Christianity, I/indon, 18S4 ; J. Fiske, The Idea of God as 

ajice . - ’ -.ISSj; R. Eucken, ffrundfe. 

yriff . ■ ■ . ■ 13, p. 2D31I. ; A. Drews, Die 

dent . ■ . ■ . . .' rnif besonderer Riicksicht auj 

das .1 . ■ Persdnlichkcit ffoltes, Berlin, 

1893 ; J. R. Illingworth, Divine Immanence, lEinclon, 1893, 
Divine Transcrndence, do. 1011; W. R. Inge, Christian Mys- 
ticism, do. 1800; W. Dilthcy, ‘Dor ■ ‘ 

Pantlieismus nach soinem gcschichtlii 

den iilteren pantheist. Systemen.’/K?/ , .' , , , 

A. Caldecott, The Philos, of Eel. in England and America, 
lAindon, 1001 ; J. A. Leighton, Typical Modem Concepliant o) 
God, do. 1001 ; T. Steinmann, ‘ Die lebendige Personiiehkeit 
Gottes, seine Immanenz und Transcendenz als religioses Erleb- 
niss' (ZTE, Leipzig, 1004, p. 38911.): B. P. Bowne, The Im- 
manence of God, London, 1005 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Know- 
ledge of God and its Hist. Development, Edinburgh, 1903; F. 

B. alUrd, The True God, do. 1007 ; R. J. Campbell, The Eew 

Theology, London, 1007; W. N. Clarke, The Chr. Doct.ofGoi, 
New York, lOOO, p. 3110. A. C. McGiFFERT. 

IMMORTALITY.— X, Introductory.-^Tbe rig- 
nificance of this term— in that sense of it which 
lin.9 determined the shape of the problem a.s it hM 
come down to modern refle.vion — may be stated in 
the words of Kant : ‘The Immortality of the Soul 
means tlic inlinitel}’ prolonged existence and per- 
sonality of one and the same rational being.’ By 
‘personality’ is here meant tlie conscious rational 
unity which links together the years oi a sane 
man’s life on earth ; and immortality signifies the 
continuance of this rational consciousn&ss inscecula 
saiculorum — tlie degree of its continuity being_ at 
lea.st as great as in earthly life, and the duration 
of its continuity being essentially unlimited. The 
purpose of the present article is to investigate the 
degree of truth and of value involved in this con- 
ception. Its adequacy, even as a mere conception, 
forms one of the primarj' questions to be raised; 
we shall have to ask whether it must not re 
materially modified in order to reveal even the 
significance of tlie jAroblem itself. There are, hoAV- 
ever, certain inquiries Avhich must first be refemd 
to in their relation to the point of Anew here 
adopted, although the treatment of them hes 
outside the scope of this article. 

(o) It is said that every form ot belief in the human 

personality to survive bodily death i3_ invalidated bccau.e 
such belief arose oraong primitive men in consequence ot an 
erroneous interpretation of sleep, dreams, and smu'ar 
physical phenomsno. Against this, it must be insisted tliM 
the validity ot a conception is a question entirely distinct irom 
Hint of its origin or genesis. AA’hen the truth or falsity oi » 
belief is under investigation, it is a mere irrelevancy m raise me 
question of the manner in which the belief arose in disrant a„e 
of time. The latter question constitutes on iuiportant ms^cM 
inquiry, belonging to a branch of anthropology in whicn valu- 
able work is now being done (see artt. Soot, Animism, vnzM 
AND StKEP, Life and Deatu, Demons and Spirits, Akmmoi^ 
WORSHIP, C0M.M6NI0N WITH THE Dead) ; but these nistoniai ana 
descriptive inquiries have no bearing on the voliditj’ oi t 
developed forms of the belief in survival. From the liiswrira 
point of view, we assume that assignable conditions ana ran 
can bo found not only for the first beginnings, but for in e c 
tinned survival of an)’ belief; and we must "SILrta. 

causes wliioh condition its continued survival may diller lun • 
mentally from those which originally brought about the oeii . 

(b) Tho ‘animistic' explanation of the origin of belief in 
soul ns distinct from the body calls for a critiral 9°“™ , 
which has a bearing on our present argument. The tneor} 
that the dream-imnge is the prototj'pe of the ‘ soul. In arra 
the primitive man sees himself and others, tegetner 
common objects of experience ; and to nil these images he mi - 
butes an independent and etherial existence. This ' 

tion becomes specially impressive to the man when in me 
he sees tlie images of those who have died (see ren. unoor 
Ani-misjc csp. Tylor, PC). This theory needs to be suppop 
mented in one important respect. AVe must nsk: AVMi i 
the man to attribute mental life to the moving image ivh'9 


A Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, bk. ii. ch. 

AVntsou, Selections from Kant, Glasgow,lS97, p. 294). Kant 
not intend to exclude the idea of growth ; but he 
the essential element in the Idea of immortality is that oi 
endlessness. . . , 

h Of. S. H. Jlellone, Immortal Hope, London, 1910, cn. u 
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tees in his dreara, and ■which resembles the living body seen in 
waking life? It is evident that he must have had some vague 
awareness ot a mental life of his own, before he could regard 
the image even as an animated ‘ double.' Hence some writers 
have spoken of a ‘ personifying tendency ' leading primitive 
man to attribu' ■■ ' . ■ •• (jjg to forms 

which he recof ■ ■ or less like himself 

(of. H. Siebeck, ■ . ■ ; ‘ Einieitung,’ Gotha, 

188&-S4 ; R. Avenarius, Der menschlicha Wclthcgriff, Leipzig, 
1847, ch. iii.). 

2 . Survival of personality. — A marked feature 
of the scientific and philosophical thinking of the 
present century is the gradual substitution of 
dynamical for statical views of existence. There 
has prevailed a tendency to assume that (notwith- 
standing the universality of change) everything 
has a fixed nature, and that, when we know any- 
thing of this fixed nature or constitution, we know 
so far what the thing is. The tendency which 
now prevails — and which is progressively justify- 
ing itself by its results — is to regard existence 
as an active productive process, so that to the 
question ‘What is it?’ the first answer must be 
‘ What it is is shown in what it does ’ ; and ‘ what 
it does ’ means especially ‘ what it can produce or 
bring forth ’ ; a thing is what it does. This is the 
principle M'hich we apply in our conception of the 
material world, of human nature, of the human 
mind and its faculties — in a word, in our concep- 
tion of the universe and all that it contains. In 
every case, it must be remembered that we thus 
derive only a partial answer to the question ; for, 
if we want to know all that a thing is, we must 
know all that it does and all that it is capable of 
doing ; and as yet we do not know this of any- 
thing. 

In the application of it which especially con- 
cerns us here, this principle leads us to lay special 
stress on the idea of growth in reference to human 
personality. ‘Growth’ is not exclusive of self- 
direction. The growth of human personality is, 
so to speak, an achievement, realized through 
conscious activity. The essential nature of mind 
consists in its creative functions, which ai'e inex- 
haustible, though they work under conditions 
which are given. From this point of view it 
follows (a) that the value of human personality 
must be estimated by considering not merely what 
men are, but what they have it in them to become ; 
(6) that the future life, if it is to be anything at 
all, must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere 
endlessness, but of continued growth ; (e) that 
human personalities as such — not merely tlie ag- 
gregate of the results of the best human achieve- 
ments and ideals, but the personal lives from 
which these achievements spring — are themselves 
worth j)reserving, and will not perish in growing. 
It is evident that this involves a material modifi- 
cation of the conception of immortality which was 
stated above (after Kant). The vitally important 
factor in the conception, we repeat, is not mere 
endlessness, but continued growth. It is true, 
growth is the progressive fullilment or realization 
of latent powers ; it involves, and must involve, a 
process in time. But to suppose that the process 
IS literally endless in time is to go far beyond any- 
thing that experience or reflexion warrants in our 
present state. "When it is asked, ‘ If there is an 
end, why not at death?’ the answer is that the 
‘end’ we look for is not annihilation at some 
point of time ; it is the absolute completion of our 
nature — the complete fulfilment of the purpose or 
meaning of each individual life. We Iiave no 
means of knowing how far this fulfilment will 
carry us ; only we know that it is not realized at 
death. 

Tlie survival of personality, so understood 
(whether as problem or as belief), must be care- 
fully distinguished from two entirely ditferent 
conceptions with which it has been confused. 


(«) It must be distinguished from the so-called 
‘corpor.ate immortality’ based on the solidarity 
and continuity of the lutinan race, wliich simply 
means that the effects of each man’s thoughts, 
desires, and deeds on his fellow-men are real and 
permanent. Tiie reality of this permanent influ- 
ence of every personal life is not in question ; but 
we must insist that it is mere confusion of thought 
to regard this as equivalent to or as an adequate 
substitute for the belief in personal survival. In 
truth, the human individual cannot be regarded as 
a mere means to the survival and improvement of 
the race. When individuality has risen to self- 
conscious personality, it cannot be a mere means, 
existing only to contribute to an end in which as 
an individual personality it has no share. For, if 
the individual were only a means, the humanity 
as a whole could be nothing more than a system 
of means, and, therefore, would exist only for 
the sake of some end outside itself ; ana the 
supposed ‘ corporate immortality ’ would prove 
illusory.* 

(b) It must be distinguished from that ‘ eternal 
life’ which means experience of the super-personal 
and eternal, in which we may share irrespective of 
time. This is not a question of survival— ‘ Does 
our individuality endure? ’ It is not a question of 
what is to be. It is a question of present reality, 
of what is ; ‘Do we share in the Eternal Life of 
God, and may this connexion become a matter of 
experience ? ’ It is evident that an answer to one 
of these questions is not necessarily an answer to 
the other. If man is a ‘ reproduction ’ or ‘ differ- 
entiation ’ of the Eternal Mind, it does not follow 
that, regarded as an individual spirit, he is 
eternal ; and, if this metaphysical tie is what gives 
absolute value to human life, the thing of value 
would remain, however transient each single life 
might be. 


The most prominent representative.'' ot this point of view in 
the history of modern philosophy are Spinoza end Sohleicr- 
inncher. Whether Hegel also shared it is open to debate. 
There is no doubt that for Hegel the essential element in 
experience is the eternity of Spirit, which is not merely future, 
but is realized even now whenever the human spirit thinks and 
wills what is universal ; but it docs not appear that Hegel made 
any distinct pronouncement as to the survival of the individual 
soul. With Spinoza it is dilTcrent. In his early treatise, de Deo, 
Botnine, el ejtis Felicitate (c. 1055). be asserted the immortality 
of those souls who in love to God had come to have part in His 
unchangeable being. But in bk. v. of the Ethics this view 
appears in a different light. He there speaks of a pars cetema 
noslri — the eternity of the active spiritual element in the 
human soul, which is greater as our love to God is greater. 
But memory, on whicii the continuity of self-consciousness 
depends, is treated bv Spinoza ns part of the iinagiualio, which 
is a function of the physical bodj’ and perishes at death. Hence 
there can be no survival of finite personality. For Schleier- 
macher, in like manner, the only real immortality is one which 
wo may fully possess in this life in time, and which it is the 
purpose of this life to realize : in the midst of the finite to be 
one with the Infinite — to be eternal every moment. Hence 
Schleiermacher denied both the reality and the value of per- 
sonal survival of bodily death. This Is equivalent to saying 
that the value of the Eternal, ns such, is not affected by the 
transiency ot the finite forms in which It is manifested ; or — as 
some have urged, against belief in the value of finite personality 
—that what we want is depth, not length, ot life. 

It h.as been our purpose not to criticize this conception ot 
eternal life, hut to point out that it cannot be substituted for, 
and must not be confused with, any belief in the survival of 
personality. We may, however, 'vith .McTaggart, seriously 
question the as-'mmption that the value of the eternal, as such, 
is unaffected by the transiency of its finite manifestations : ‘It is 
not justili.alile to assert that a state of consciousness can ever 
rise so high that Its duration or extinction in time should be 
completely irrelevant It is true that if such a state reached 
absolute perfection, it would not matter if it were extinguished 
immediately afterwards. But why is this? Only because a 
perfect state is an eternal one, and the ctenia! does not require 
duration in time for its perfections to be displayed in ; hut then 
the eternal is tlie timeless, and therefore its end In time is not 
only unimportant but impossible. . . If we deny that a perfect 
stale isetvrnal. we hive no reason to snp]iose that a p'-rfeet state 
is indifferent to its duration. But if the perfcrl is the eternal, it 


> Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethic.-, Oxforti, 1SS3, 
5184ff. ; J. M. E. McTaggart, 5f«di« in Begelian Costnologg. 
Cambridge, 1001, § 12 S. 
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seemg quite clear that no state which is imperfect cnoufrh to 
cease in time can ho perfect enough to entirely disregard Ita 
cessation.’! 

3. Objections to belief in immortality. — The 
main contentions of those who at the present time 
reject all belief in personal immortality ajipear to 
resolve themselves into three propositions: {a) 
there is ‘no evidence’ of tlie power of human 
personality to survive bodily death ; (b) more 
aeGnitely, such survival can be shown to be im- 
possible on scientific grounds; and (c) if it were 
possible, it Avould have no ethical value. 

(a) In dealing with this proposition, we must 
ask: (1) What kind of evidence is in fact de- 
manded? and (2) What kind of evidence would 
it be reasonable to e.xpect in the subject under 
consideration ? 

If by ‘evidence’ is meant ‘conclusive evidence,’ 
it must be pointed out that of conclusive evidence 
for anything mankind possesses comparatively very 
little. What we usually have is a convergence of 
reasons more or less fundamental in clianicter, 
which, taken together, may in some cases be over- 
whelming, but which are not strictly conclusive. 
ScientiGc evidence is essentially of tlie same 
character as that which in law is termed ‘ circum- 
stantial evidence,’ and has the same elements of 
strength and weakness.® 

The kind of evidence available in the various 
branches of physical science, where experiment is 
applicable, does alford a higli degree of reliability 
in the results, because these rest on dcGnitely 
measurable facts of sense-perception, constantly 
and uniformly recurring in our e.vpcrlence. The 
‘ exactness’ of physical science consists in measure- 
ment. If, then, deGnite facts of sense-perception 
are the only kind of evidence admissible, it is true : 
that there is ‘ no evidence ’ for the survival of I 
personality. This criterion of what is credible : 
would, however, rule out most of the evidence on I 
which, in this and countless other matters of seri- 
ous import, we as rational beings are wont to rely, 
since we can Gnd no principle of logic, or mathe- 
matics, or ethics, and no psycholorical fact in tlie 
way of thought, feeling, or will, whose reality and 
validity can be warranted by sense • perception 
alone. This may be said to be one of the assured 
results of modern philosophy since the publication 
of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1739). 

What, then, are the actual logical conditions of 
the argument? The truth of personal survival 
ruay be held, not as we hold the results of par- 
ticular observations and experiments, but as a 
reasonable faith, based on the essential reasonable- 
ness of the world. The primary facts, which are 
appealed to, are not denuitely measurable facts, 
and their adequate interpretation is not immedi- 
ately obvious ; but they form a constant and uni- 
form experience. It has been well said that 
‘ within the whole range of the wide world’s litera- 
ture we Gnd no more constant theme than this 
disparity between man’s possibilities and aspira- 
tions on the one hand, and the narrow scope 
afforded them in the brief space of the present life 
on the other.’® These possibilities and aspirations 
are the distinctive features of human life, which 
is thus planned on a greater scale than earthly life 
can ever satisfy ; hence, if existence has a meaning, 
human life extends beyond earthly life. This we 
may call the ‘ teleological argument ’ for survival. 
This is the only avenue of direct proof', and we 
must repeat^ that what it establishes is not con- 
clusive certointy but reasonable faith. From this 
point of view, the special work of philosophy in 
the matter is to show the connexion of this faith 

1 Op. (At. p. 44 . 

® Cf. Melloiie, Introductory Text-Hook of Logic s, London, 
1909, ch. viii. §§ 3, 4. 

3 James Ward, Healm 0 / Ends, Cambridge, 1911, p. S88. 


With the distinctive features of human personality, 
to demonstrate its value, and to purify it from all 
comparatively unworthy motives. 

^ In addition to these considerations, there are 
lines of indirect proof converging to a conclusion 
which may bo held with considerable confidence : 
namely, that there are no sound reasons for deny- 
ing _ the power of human personality to survive 
bodily death. The purpose of these lines of 
thought is to sliow that tlie apparent indications 
of the annihilation of personality at death, which 
are supposed to be warranted by some of the facts 
of ordinary experience, or by some of the con- 
clusions of 19th century science, are only apparent 
and not real, and break down one by one upon 
examination. Hence the original conclusion, 
established as a reasonable faith, remains in 
possession of the field. 


The ’Indirect proofs’ nro, ns we have already implied, occu- 
pied with objections, difficulties, and denials which have 
actually been alleged against belief in survival. In effect, they 
amount to a demonstration of tlie impossibility of a materiaiistic 
Interpretation of the world. 

Tliose constructive philosophical systems which admit per- 
sonal immortality have usually done so by combining with 
metaphysical spiritualism a teleological view of personality. 
That is to say, they defend an interpretation of existence 
throughout in terms of mind, implying that the world consists 
fundanicntally of spiritual beings, snaring the Life of the 
Absolute Spirit, acting and reacting on one another, and carry- 
ing in their nature the power of survival ; so that what we call 
the physical world is the result of the interaction of ‘ subjects,’ 
or beings ultimately spiritual in nature. This involves the 
teleological view that the fulfilment of the potentialities of 
finite personality Is part of the purpose of the universe and 
involves life beyond death. 

The most celebrated and Impressive system of this type a 
that of I-eibniz (?.».), presented in popular form in his Uonad- 
ologie (1714), and involving the fundamental view of the soul 
ns an independent * monad ’ capable of infinite development, to 
which death imports no more than a transition to a new stage 
of growth. The more definitely pluralistic philosophy of Her- 
bart, for whom the individual is alone the real, naturally 
carried with it a doctrine of the immortality of the individual 
soul : but an clement of difficulty arises because, according to 
Hcrbartinn principles, the consciousness of the soul springs only 
from its union with the elements which form the bwy ; hence 
it is not easy to find a place in the system forthecontmuanceof 
the same personai self-consciousness beyond death. The Wl^ 
logical atOTmeut lor survival was revived and restatra by 
K. O. F. Krause (System der Philos., Gottingen, 1828: cf. 
Pfleidcrer, Phil, of Eel., Eng. tr., London, 1837, iv. 48ff.). Dol- 
ing with the assertion that interest in the future life 
forgetfulness of the claims and value of the present Uf^tnat 
our earthly life ns such has its distinctive value and justinabie 
satisfactions, and is not to be degraded into a mere means for a 
life to come — Krauso obsen-es that, just ns each penw of our 
earthly life (e.g. childhood, adolescence, early manhood, mature 
manhood) has its own peculiar significance and worth, aM is 
never merely a means to the succeeding period, so this rartniy 
life as a whole, when compared with the life beyond dratn, has 
its own peculiar significance and worth. The fact that it is not 
the whole, but only a fragment, is no reason for treating it as 
nothing but a means ; and the law of developmentholds of every 
individual life now ns it will do in the future. 

Among the purely metaphysical, ns distinguished from the 
ethical and teleological, arguments for the immortality 01 tne 
soul, there is one of special historic interest which wM elabo- 
rately worked out by Moses Mendelssohn in his Phadon(ltbi). 
Ho deduced the immortality of the soul from the sMTOC 
metaphysical idea of a simpie substance, vyhich idea he reprae 
ns expressing the essence of the soul. A simple substance, I 
its nature, cannot cease to e.xist ; hence the .‘"hoo/fo^ X „ cm,! 
soul follows. If so, we must add, it also follovta 
can never have been created ; it existed from the innnice p 
and must exist through the infinite future. Even if the vnlioity 
of this use of the conception of substance be granted, is a 
not logically involve personal immortality, 
able substance which constitutes the nature of the roul m 
have borne, in its past lives, qualities totally differpt I 
those which form the personality in which it , 

itself, and it may do so again in its future lives. But in y 

case such a use of the conception of substance _i3 not no 

mitted to be valid. It was attacked by Kant, in j*'® „ 

of Pure Eeason (1781 and 1787), as a serious ™ 

(see J. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
1889, vol. ii. p. 290 ff.). Kant pointed out that the unity mine 
soul is not that of a simple substance, but the 
consciousness, in which the many different mental act 
are held together in so far ns they are able to be remr 
the common centre, self, os ‘ mine.’ Kant s own f linitii- 
Critique of Practical Reason (1788), made immortality a p 
late of the practical reason. Reason prescribes atepite ooem 
cnee to the Moral Law as the highest good : tins M • 
Reason also prescribes, as tba complete good, the u 
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happiness with virtue. The highest virtue is unrealizable in 
any finite period owing to the persistent opposition of man's 
animal, impulsive, and passional nature to the demands of the 
moral imperative. Further, the complete good (the union of 
virtue and happiness) is, ns a matter of fact, unrealized in this 
life. Hence Kant formulates immortality (an endless duration 
of personal life) as a postulate which must be granted if the 
suMeme ends of practical reason are to he possible. 

The defect in Kant’s argument consists in the implicit 
dualism of duty and inclination or desire. Duty can never 
completely overcome and never be completely reconciled with 
natural desire. But nothing less than this victory is the purpose 
and meaning of duty ; hence an endless life is demanded for 
duty to do what can never be completely done (see Caird, op. 
eit. ii. 303). Apart from this ethical dualism, the inner mean- 
ing of Kant’s argument is akin to what we have called the teleo- 
logical proof. It is noteworthy that Mendelssohn, in addition 
to developing the argument referred to above (from the concep- 
tion of substance), accurately conceived and stated the teleo- 
logical argument from man’s natural striving after ever greater 
perfection— a striving which Mendelssohn held to have been 
implanted in man by his Creator as his destiny. This destiny 
even death cannot hinder him from fulfilling ; and, if this 
striving is to go on, the soul’s essential properties of thought 
and will must continue. 

It is of much interest to notice that some philosophical 
thinkers of the first rank have been prepared to defend a 
doctrine of the type described ns Conditional Immortality : 
those shall be immortal who are worthy of it. Spinoza appears 
to have held such a view in his early treatise de Deo, etc. In 
tike manner, J. G. Fichte at least held as a passible view that 
not every individual is destined to share in the life beyond 
death, but only those who in this life have developed out 
of themselves a character of abiding and universal worth. 
Similar views were held by Goethe, I. H. Fichte, 0. H. Weisse, 
and Lotze. The spirit of the doctrine is well expressed in the 
following quotation from Lotze : ‘ Every created thing will con- 
tinue, if and so long as its continuance belongs to the meaning 
of the world ; everything will pass away which had its author- 
ized place only in a transitory phase of the world's course. 
That this principle admits of no further application in human 
bands hardly needs to be mentioned. We certainly do not 
know the merits which may give to one existence a claim to 
eternity, nor the defects which deny it to others.’ l (On this 
subject, see art. CohditiokaIi lUMoaTAWTV.) 

(6) Are there any valid scientific reasons for 
den 3 ring that survival of bodily death is possible f 
We are not concerned with speculative philoso- 
phical systems which involve this denial, such as 
those of Spinoza or Schopenhauer. A theory of 
the universe may be by no means ‘ materialistic,’ 
and yet may completely exclude belief in a future 
life. The examination of such theories is mani- 
festly beyond the scope of this article. We are 
now concerned with the appeal which is made to 
‘ modern science,’ and the attempt to cover the 
denial of immortality with the prestige which 
science enjoys. Only on one condition can this 
attempt succeed, namely, that the view of the 
world IcnoMm as Materialism is shown to be a valid 
inference from the assured results of science. We 
are concerned with Materialism, not as a general 
tendency partly ethical in character, and not 
merely as a mental inclination to affirm certain 
things and deny others ; we are concerned yvith it 
as a definite conception. In this sense it rests 
directly on the assumption that the mechanical 
aspect of existence is the fundamental aspect, all 
else being derivative. Two priina^ principles are 
involved in this assumption. (1) Until recently it 
was believed that the material world was built up 
out of some seventy elementary substances which 
are themselves changeless in tneir properties and 
indestructible ; these elements, separately and by 
‘ combining ’ with one another, make up the various 
substances which we know. The discovery and 
study of ‘ radio-activity ’ have led to the modifica- 
tion of these conceptions in form rather than in 
principle. The ultimate elements of matter are 
uiflerently defined — as 'units of negative elec- 
tricity,’ — but still, so far ns experience and induc- 
tion can iienetrale, they are found to be indestruc- 
tible : hence the ‘indestructibility of matter’ is 
assumed ns an axiom of universal validity. (2) 
Along with this jirinciple is likewise assumed the 
so-called ‘ Conservation of Enerra'-’ This principle 
is usually stated in a semi-meta^iysical fonn : ‘ the 
1 Lotze, iletaphimc, Eng. tr., Oxford, 18S4, 5 215. 


j quantity of energy available in the universe is 
j constant, and can neither be increased nor dimin- 
' ished.' In their actual use of the principle, scien 
tists are not concerned with ‘ the universe,’ but 
with the verifiable fact that energy passes from 
one form to another, passes, e.g., from electricity 
to heat, and from chemical attraction to electricity, 
but in all its changes undergoes neither increase 
nor diminution. The direction in which these con- 
ceptions point was concisely indicated by Helm- 
holtz : 

‘If, then, all elementary — ' ' -■■ ■■ '■ > 

respect to their properties, a' ' . ' ■ 

combination ana states of . 

their distribution in space- ■ 

world ore changes in the local distribution of elementary matter, 
and are uitimately brought about through Motion.’ l 

This is the fundamental assumption of modem 
physics; the substance of the world — however 
that substance may be defined — has, as its most 
fundamental and essential attribute, motion ; and 
motion is always a change determined from 
behind, i.e. by some other mode of motion pre- 
ceding it in time. This is the essence of UMiat 
we may call the ‘ Mechanical Theory.’ This 
theory has been applied to the human body and 
brain with remarkable results ; it is a theory which 
has been found to work. The laws which regulate 
the constant interchange of material in the brain- 
cells — so far as physiology is able to investigate 
them — are found to bo not different in kind from 
the laws derived from a study of the less complex 
forms of matter. The difference is one of com- 
plexity. It has been computed that there are in 
the ‘grey matter’ of the brain (i.e. that portion of 
it which is specially the ‘ seat of mind ’) about 
3,000,000,000 cells ; and every one of these cells is 
‘ an active organ of most complicated internal 
arrangements, so far independent in action, and 
each has attached to it as part of it “dendrites” 
and means of connexion with other cells and vvith 
the organs of the body.’® Yet, notwithstanding 
this unimaginable complexity, the human brain 
becomes merely one small agpregate in the vast 
material universe, and as such is swept into the 
system of matter and motion to which physics has 
reduced the world. 

Now the question is not one of the right of 
physics and physiology, as special sciences, to 
regard the facts in this way and exclusively in 
this way. It is clear that only in the light of the 
hypothesis that the ordinary physical laws do hold 
in the brain can physiology hope to make any 
progress in the investigation of that organ. The 
mechanical assumption ‘ works ’ ; and this means 
that life, mental and physical, actually has a 
mechanical aspect. And, when a special science 
limits itself to the exclusive study of a real and 
important feature of things, then for the purposes 
of that special science this feature of things is 
fundamental. We cannot, however, infer that it 
is the fundamental feature also in rerum naiura 
and from the point of view of ultimate truth. We 
cannot infer that all natural law is mechanical law. 
We cannot infer that the series of physical changes 
which take place in the brain (the building up and 
breaking down of the brain-cells, which are the 
concomitants of mental actirity) is in absolute 
conformity to mechanical law. In a word, the 
laws of motion do not hold good absolutely.® 

Materialism rests entirely on the assumption 
which is here rejected — namely, that the mechani- 
cal theory is capable of providing a complete ex- 
planation of the facts because it is a complete and 

1 n. L. F. von Helmholtz, tfler dU Erhaltung der Erufl 
(Lecture), Berlin, 1S47. 

s Mcllone and Drummond, Elementt of Psi/cho!offp", London 
and Edinbnrph, 1912, p. 78. 

5 For a lurther development ol the foregoing point* eee 
McMone and Drummond, op. cit. ch. v. 
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aceurate copy of the fundamental nature of tlnn"s. 
This assumption involves a pushing of scicntilic 
hypotheses into regions where tlioj' have never 
been verified ; and it leads to ahsui'dities so in- 
tolerable that we have a primafacic right to denj' 
that such verification will ever bo forthcoming. 
The absurdity of the mechanical theory is seen 
when we ask : What is the place of consciousness 
in svich a universe? The distinctive feature of 
mechanism is determination a tergo, by jirovious 
mechanical movement. Tlie distinctive feature of 
consciousness is determination a fronte.'i.c. human 
conscious activity is essentially^ purposive activity. 
It involves a specific process in the Av.ay of fore- 
casting of ends. Now, in a purclj' mechanical 
universe consciousness is useless. Any momentary 
brain condition is the inevitable result of the con- 
dition immediately preceding, and both are only a 
part of the continuous series of mechanical move- 
ments which constitutes the univer.se. Hence the 
actions and words of everj’' individual of tlie human 
race would have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind. Had mind been wanting, 
the same empires would have risen and fallen, the 
same battles would have been fought and won, the 
same liter.ature and art would have been produced, 
the same indications of friendsliip and allection 
given. Thus wo have a universe devoid of purpose 
or rational meaning, continually evolving more 
and more complex tornjs of mech.anism, and at 
numerous points producing a kind of existence 
(consciousness) diametrical!}' ojijiosed in its dis- 
tinctive properties to those of mechanism — making 
no difference to the course of events — ^j’et con- 
tinually creating illusions as to its own place and 
importance in the course of events. 

Purposive rntionni notion is not tlio only feature of human 
experience which is ine.xplic.ablo if tlio Jleohnnical Theory Is 
true. Tlie same may he said of the unity of consciousness. 
Every retrospect of our past mental life nroiises tlie idea of the 
ego as the combining centre of its simultaneous variety and Its 
temporal succession ; these are thus unified by tlioir relation to 
a being which is In nature one.i The unity of conscious life, 
centred in one single being, is utterly without parallel in tlio 
material series; 8,000,000,000 cells, each highly complex and 
variable, certainly provide no such central unitjt Taking into 
account their molecular constitution and activities, it may be 
maintained that they do not even form a pliyslcoi basis con- 
ceivable as the correlate of such a unity. 

Further Illustrations might he given of the intellectual Im- 
possibilities involved in Slaterialism, but it la enough to point 
out that careful scientific thinkers arc aware of these considera- 
tions. The futility of attempting to reduce mental activities 
to mechanical processes is admitted. ‘No effort enables us to 
assimilate them. That a unit offeelinq has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion becomes more than over manifest when 
we bring the two into Juxtaposition.’ 3 

In order to evade some of the more obvious of these difU- 
onlties, the speculation has been put forward that to every 
particle of matter in the universe there is attaolied an element 
of feeling or sentience. Clifford, who vigorously defended this 
doctrine, called these minute particles of sentience ‘ mind-stuff 
and the use he made of the doctrine is shown in the following 
statement : * When matter takes the complex form of a living 
liuman brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes tlie form of a 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition.' 3 This 
quality of sentience attributed to material particles is, of course, 
a mere speculation for which there is not a shadow of evidence. 
Hence it throws a somewhat sinister light on the attitude of 
some materialistic writers, when we find this hypothesis stated 
dogmatically as an assured ‘scientific’ result, ns is done by 
Haeckel in his well-known book, T/ie Riddle of the Universe 
(London, 1000).'* 


1 Lotze, Mierocosmus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1804, bk. ii. cb. 1. 
J 4 (on the unity of consciousness), Melaphysic, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1884, §§ 273, 26S-2C9, 241, and 3Iicrocosmus, bk. ii. ch. 
iv. 5 1 (on the ‘ relating activity ’ of the mind ns n process of 
unification). 

" Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Ixindon and Edinburgh, 
1890, i. § 62 ; cl. also the well-known utterance in J. Tyndall’s 
Address to the British Association at Nonoich (‘the passage 
from the Physios of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable ') and Huxley's similar admission 
(CE xviii. U871) 443). 

3 ‘ On the Nature of Things-in-Themselves,’ in Mind, ill. (1878) 
84. 

4 Of. also Baeckel’s Critics Answered, London, 1903, by Joseph 
McCabe, on enthusiastic disciple. 


Ilaecliel calls his system ‘Jlonism’ and repudiates the name 
■ llatoriaiisin,’ on the ground that the system affirms the realitr 
of ‘force’ ns well ns of ‘matter’ and assumes the elementary 
particles to bo sentient. Tlie arbitrary hypothesis of mind-stuff 
avails little in relief of the ditllcultics of JIaterinlism. The 
material particles are conceived to bo combined in the brain 
according to mechanical laws: how mo j;-. 

particles of sentience combined? i ’ 
unity of consciousness involved In ■ 
we have a concrete indivisible 

must pertain, not to an nssembLj,,. A p.miciea of benuence 
devoid of intelligence and volition, Imt to a single central agent 
or pemi.ancnt principle of intelligence and volition. Nor are 
the dillicultics of Materialism affected by any distinction be- 
tween ‘matter’ and ‘lurce.’ In fact, such distinctions only 
conceal the real point at issue — the place of Mechanism in the 
universe. The .Mechanical Theory means that the substance of 
the world (wliether that substance is defined ns ‘matter, 

‘ force,’ or ‘ mind-stuff ’) has, os its most fundamental attribute, 
motion determined a tergo. If it manifests itself not only in 
mechanism but also in other modes of activity, this means that 
tlicrc arc changes in the universe where mechanical laws do not 
hold ; and the fundamental assumption of Materialism breaks 
down. 

In an Essay to which wo have already referred {OR xviii. 
I1S7I] 404) Huxley said : ‘There is every reason to believe that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter, when that 
nervous matter lias attained a certain degree of organization. 
Just ns we know the other “actions to which the nervous system 
ministers," such ns reflex action and the like, to be.’ We must 
ask: What is meant by n ‘function of matter’? The terra is 
ambiguous in the extreme. It might be made to cover what 
William James 1ms called ‘transmissive function,’ inconne.xion 
with the iiypothesis that lirain and nerve are the instruinents ot 
transmission by which tlie conscious mind manifests itself in 
the spatial and temporal world. The mind is dependent on the 
instrument, but tlie instrument does not in any sense create or 
produce the mlnd.t 


means i 

keep to 

mean when used of the mind’s relation to the brain? ue may 
answer in tho words ot W. James : *lt we are talking of science 
positively understood, function can mean nothing more than 
bare concomitant variation. When the brain actinties change 
in one way, consciousness changes in another. . • • jp 
science, we can only write down the bate fact of concomitance. 
This fact has suggested the famous hypothesis of ‘psycho- 
phvsical parallelism,’ that every change in consciousness corre- 
sponds to a change in the activity of the brain— a hjpotnesM 
which Is well grounded ns regartis the more elementary facts ot 
sensation and ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout 
This principle, rightly used, should exclude materialistic ana 
all other assumptions ns to the real connexion between the 
mental and the physical series, for about this connexion it says 


A.-, many of the physiolog , , t 

materialistic turn by speaking ns if the mental state^were 
entirely ’dependent’ on the boi"'-. ' " ■ 

mental state is ‘ explained ’ wlien ' 

is assigned. Hence the idea has arisen uiat tiie -utm I'-j' 

. . » Ai.: hiimnn m 


wnne UJe i-ruui is ii ouuu icowno — -- . 

proved, it is only because in the beginning they were taken lor 

^In mldition to the works already referred to, we may add the 

.... . A ... XTaf nrinimTu. D. 


Wartineau, -isioaern Macenoiism, nnA 

Addresses, London, 1899-91, iv.; Janeses Ward, 

Agnosticism ; G.T. Ladd, Outlines of Physiological P^choiogy, 
I.6ndon, 1890, pL iii. ch. iii. §§ 16-24, cli. iv. §5 
Mellonc, The Immortal Hope, chs. iv. and w; 

The Philosophy of the Present in Germany, Eng. tr., 

1913, chs. iii. and iv.; T. JI. Herbert, The Realistic Assumpti^ 
of Modem Science Examined, do. 1880, §§ ,1 

Spencer's Unification of Knowledge^ do. 1^2, ch. ^.>1 

Boot a.sd Mind, and Brain and iliND, in this work. On Hac^ 
the best is Erich Adickes, Kant contra Uacckei^t Berlio* 

(not yet translated into English). 

On the whole, modem physiology has nothing 
valid, positive or negative, to contribute to 
solution of our problem. Physiology has ett - 
tually disposed of ‘tlie whole classic platoni g 
conception’ of soul and body os ttvo , 

things, of which the body is necessary to the 
1 See W. James, Human Immortality (Ingersoll 
London, 1906, pp. 82-58, 142-144 ; and Mellone, /mmarfaf 
pp. 48-54. H. Bergson’s conception of the relation b ‘ . 
Grain is essentially in harmony with this interpretati , 
Matter and Memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, passim. 

3 Human Immortality, p. 42. oifford 

3 On the doctrine of ‘parallelism,’ see James Wards ^ 
Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticisms, Eobdon, 1 > 

lectures xL to xiii.; and Mellone, Studies in Philosop 
Criticism and Construction, London, lS9i, p. 8411. 
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only in this world of sense. W e find it impossible to 
say where body ends and soul begins ; but physi- 
ology affords us no means of making clear the 
distinction between them. And, apart from mere 
assumptions, we are told nothing ns to their con- 
nexion which is not obvious from common experi- 
ence. We do not need the physiologist to tell us 
that there is a good deal of the body in the affec- 
tions and emotions of the soul, that in deep thought 
the brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the 
heart, that other instincts affect other organs. 
There is nothing in all this to prove the identity 
of the soul with the body, since all the facts are 
reconcilable with the supposition mentioned above, 
that the dependence of the soul on the body is the 
dependence of an agent on the instrument which 
transmits and expresses its activities. All experi- 
ence points to the view which may he thus stated : 
the soul is distinct from the body and has a being 
in and for itself as the subject of its various activi- 
ties ; the functions of the soul are in many ways 
dependent on those of the body through which 
they act, hut not dependent in such a way that 
the soul necessarily perishes with the death of the 
body ; we can conceive the distinction between the 
two only by saying that the soul is more essential 
to the personality and the body less so. Our 
whole discussion in the preceding paragraphs tends 
to show that there is no scientific ground for 
questioning any of these propositions. 

(c) Our third proposition raises the question of 
the ethical value of the belief in a future life. It 
has been urged that the race would rise to a higher 
point of view if the hope of immortality were dis- 
pensed with. 

Most of those who hold that the immortal hope 
is grounded on truth and reason are prepared to 
lay down a primary and fundamental principle, 
namely, that the superiority of truth, beauty, and 
goodness to their opposites is not conditional on 
the permanence of the individual life. If some 
one doubted their superiority, we could not cure 
him of his moral scepticism by convincing him 
that his personality was to last for centuries or 
millenniums. To ask, as Tennyson ^ asks, what 
it is all worth, if death is the end, is to put the 
emphasis in the wrong place. Immortality is not 
the whole of the religious view of the world, but a 
part of it — a consequence of the fundamental view 
that truth, goodness, and love are supernal reali- 
ties, whose permanent worth does not depend on 
the continued existence of any man or million of 
men. ‘ Human ministers of justice fail, bat justice 
never.’ Hence, far from saying that a noble 
earthly life is not worth living without immor- 
tality, we say the opposite : immortality is worth 
having, because a noole earthly life has an intrinsic 
worth of its own. It follows that the only true 
preparation for another life is to make this life 
noble ; and the profound truth of Spinoza’s saying 
apjie.ars — ‘ Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de 
niorte cogitat.’ 

It is alfirmed that a true substitute for personal 
immortality may be found in the fact that, if indi- 
viduals jierish by the w.ay, their work survives 
even after they are forgotten. _ This is true so far 
as it goes. How far it goes will be made clear to 
any one who tries to answer Huxley’s forcible 
question : ‘ Throw a stone into the sea, and there 
is a sense in which it is true that the wavelets 
which spread around it have an effect through all 
space and all time. Shall we 6a3' that the stone 
has a future life?’^ The univer.sal life of human- 
ity, deepening, developing, and advancing through 
the ages to its consummation, has a deeper unity 

le.j. 'Vnstness’ (xri.-xviii.), In Demtttr and other Poemt 
fp. 850 in IVorX-.v. cd. nnllam. Lord Tennyeon, London, 1915). 

’ Huxley, In The A’inft/nitft Century, li. 11877] S3*. 
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than any which science finds in dead matter ; but 
it is none the less true that to take this fact— the 
fact of the results of our individual lives being in- 
corporated into this wider life of humanity — as a 
substitute for the belief in personal immortality 
is to deceive ourselves. 

The desire to live after death has been declared 
to be merely the barren utterance of human egoism. 
It is admitted by believers in immortality that the 
desire for another life as affording ‘ compensation ’ 
may be so held as to become a refined form of 
selfishness. But it is affirmed, on the other hand, 
that the real meaning of the wish for ‘ compensa- 
tion ’ is nothing ignoble or selfish. rreqnentl3' we 
can trace in it a motive like that which animated 
Milton in his greatest work to ‘assert Eternal 
Providence, and justify the ways of God to men,’ 
to live to see the meaning of the apparently unde- 
served sufferings of life. Even when we regard it 
simply as the expression of a man’s interest in his 
own destiny, it is the opposite of a merely per- 
sonal or selfish wish. The man who desires the 
compensation of another life is not desiring any- 
thing which he can enjoy by himself, and from 
whiidi others are excludetl. His desire is to go on 
being and doing whatever of truth and good he has 
realized in this life, and more than this life has 
ever given him opportunity to realize. 

The ‘ethical’ oblections to belief in another life are not char- 
acteristic of any particulor school of writers and thinkers, 
though they appear to be professed most widely among the 
followers of Auguste Comte. It cannot be said that the objec- 
tions are of great weight ; but the discussion of them serves to 
bring out further features of the true meaning of the immortal 
hope. We may refer to John Caird, i'undamental Ideas o/ 
Christianity (Gifford Lectures), Glasgow, 1SD9, esp. ii. 292 ff. ; 
Edward Caird, Lay Sermons, do. 1907, esu. p. 270 ff. ; H. Jones, 
Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and JJroten- 
inff (Essex Hall Lecture, London, 1005) ; ilellone. The Immortal 
Hope, ch. ii. 

4- The ‘teleological argument' for immortality. 
— ^\Ve have already indicated the general nature of 
what may he called the ‘teleological argument’ 
for immortality {§ 3 (a)) ; and in the absence of any 
valid scientific or ethical reasons for (juestioning 
the possibility and value of a future life, it must 
be admitted that this argument holds the field. 
The root of the argument lies in a twofold motive 
which is specially prominent in forming the desire 
for another life : that personal aflection may con- 
tinue, and that personal goodness may grow ;* t.e. 
that our faculties may be realized and exercised to 
their fullest capacity. In this life we do not find 
it possible to be and to do all that we feel and 
know ourselves to be capable of ; every element in 
the life that now is seems rudimentar3‘, incomplete, 
and preparatory. 

This principle is applied to the distinctive quali- 
ties of human nature. Without entering into 
interrupting refinements concerning 'animal intel- 
ligence' or ‘ animal conscience,’ it is evident that, 
wTiile human life includes animal life, it rises above 
the latter; and that those higher tilings which 
distinguish man from the .animals are his higher 
rationalj spiritual, and moral oualities. It must 
be admitted that everything that is best in us 
bears witness in itself to a power of life and growth 
far beyond the utmost afforded 1)3' the opportuni- 
ties of this world. It is, indeed, true that there 
are human beings in whom the higher emotional, 
intellectual, and moral qualities seem crushed out 
of existence, and there are others who seem to show 
no sign of possessing such qualities. Yet every one 
who has begun to use the higher gifts of his man- 
hood has begun to find in them possibilities of 
growth to which no limit can be seen ; and, the 
more truly he does all that this life calls for, the 

1 Cf. Mvilone, Immortal Hope, chs. 1. and IIL ; J. M. E. 
McTapcarl, Studies in Heyelian Cosmntoyy, {5 *7, *3; and 
A. (J. Eipon, Droteniny as a lieligious Teacher, London 1901, 
chs. It., V., vi. 
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more he feels that many such lives would nob 
exhaust his powers. 

Wo may make in the spliore of spiritual life an 
assumption similar to tliat which science makes in 
the sphere of physical life; i.e., wo may assume 
that these characteristically human qualities have 
their proper use and function, which is not realized 
until they are exercised in all their fullness. Some 
writers have treated this principle as a self-evident 
axiom. It is, rather, a consequence or corollary of 
a deeper principle, which is not a logical axiom 
but a progressively vcrilied faith — that the world 
is at bottom a harmonious and completed whole, a 
rational whole, and not ‘a confusion and disper- 
sion ’ ; so that nothing which exists and shares in 
the universal sustaining life of the whole can re- 
main permanentlyincomplete and imperfect. Man, 
as a spiritual being, cannot completely realize his 
powers m that round of c.vperiencc which he call.n 
nis life in this world. Their complete realization 
demands another life ; and, if all things form, in 
God, a perfect system, that other life will bo 
granted. Apart from this act of faith in the 
reasonableness of the world — an act of faith on 
which the trustworthiness of all reasoning depends, 
and which is progressively hut never completely 
verified by acting on it or working it out — there 
would be no reason for supposing that human 
capacities fulfil any purpose by their growth, or 
that the incompleteness of life has any meaning. 

These distinctively human qualities do not servo 
any merely pliysical purpose ; they are nob useful 
in the biological sense. As soon as wo enter into 
the inner circle of human characteristics, the inter- 
pretation of these characteristics as instruments 
for working the_ bodilj' organism utterly fails ns. 
In fact, to explain them, in their present form, by 
this means is never attempted ; but it is supposed 
that they were manufactured out of primitive 
animal wants whose utility to the organism needs 
no_ demonstration. Against this wholo conception 
it js contended that such a process of manufacture 
is inconceivable when seriously examined, and that 
it rests on a fundamental misconception of all that 
development can possibly mean.' 

It appears then to be a reasonable assumption 
that human existence is constructed on a scale sucli 
that each man can put forth in their fullness the 
distinctive possibilities of his humanity ; and this 
means that the life begun here is continued beyond 
death, where these endowments may find progres- 
sively more adequate scope and employment. At 
first sight the analogies of nature’s ways do not ! 
lead us to regard this suggestion as a very hopeful I 
one. What if the undeniable waste in the animal | 
and vegetable world has its analogue in the human j 
world ? It appears to involve a waste of resource i 
and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if in the 
case of man death ends his life, there would only 
be a similar blighting of promise, and perishing of 
capacities whicn have only just begun to unfold. 
Granting that the analogy is a true one — i.e. that 
there is mere waste in both cases — we must observe 
that in the one case it is a waste of physical capac- 
ity, in the other a waste of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual capacity. Has this difference any signifi- 
cance? Have we a right to hold the growth of 
human love and reason as worth more — to expect 
that, though physical life may be wasted, spiritual 
life will not be wasted ? A conviction of the abso- 
lute and indefeasible worth of these human ideals 
answers the question. These are the only things 
that give value to life ; and, if we have a right to 
believe anything, we have the strongest moral and 

1 See J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, passim ; A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, Sian’s Place in the Cosmos^, London, 1002 
(esp. Essay i.) ; H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., do. 
1912, passim-, J, Martiueau, Types cf Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, U. 


intellectual right to believe that they shall abida 
for over. And, if the progress of humanity con- 
tinues, while the actual human beings whose efl'orts 
contribute to it perish by the wayside, then ivhat 
perishes is the best part of the whole achievement 
— the efiects of each man’s work which remain in 
his living, growing self ; since all ideals are realized 
in life only by persomil activities which grow by 
their personal use. 

It b at this point that wo reach the nhsolutely fundamental 
Issue of nil arguments really relevant to the problem of im- 
morUlity. In the Inst resort they all depend on the view taken 
of the worth of human personality, ns such, in the nature of 
tilings. TIic essential question could hardly be stated better 
than by Pringle-Pattison : ‘ linn as rational, and, in virtue of 
self-conscious renson, the free shaper of his own destiny, fur- 
nishes us, I contend, with our only indefeasible standard of 
value, and our clearest light as to the nature of the divine. 
He docs what science, occupied only with the laws of events, 
and speculative metaphysics, when it surrenders itseli to the 
exclusive guidance of the intellect, alike find unintelligible, 
and are fain to pronounce impossible— he acts. As Goethe puts 
it in a seeming paradox, Sian alone achieves the imfossibU. 
But Inexplicable, In n sense, as man's personal agency is— nay, 
the one perpetual miracle — it is nevertheless our surest datum 


canee of personality, if the question is serious!}’ dealt with, its 
decision will determine the decision of the problem of immor- 
tality and, in fact, of all the fundamental problems ot meta- 
physics ; and this question of personality may be used as a 
principle of division for the classification of phiiosophical 
sj’stems and tendencies. In this reference, systenm otherwise 
opposed (c.g, extreme Idealism and extreme Materialism) may 
be found on tiie same side of the line. This does not prove that 
the princlpio of division is not fundamental ; on the rontery, 
it is so fundamental that it brings to light the inner atoities of 
phllosopliies which in form are diametrically opposed. Extreme 
idealism and extreme materialism are opposed much more in 
appearance than in reality. Thus, speculative matcnalisin 
treats the soul ns a merely derivative function of the braiuMU 
nervous system, whence it fellows that the distinettve features 
of human porBonallty are not what they appear to be, and per- 
sonality has no real existence. Again, some forms of roecu^ 
tivo idealism treat the soul ns a derivative function (realizeu ny 
means of the body) of a universal ideal principle ; and, since me 
individuality of that soul rests exclusively on the bod}-, the soul 
is in effect the derivative function of the body ; and tb^is- 
tiiictivo features of human personality are 
once. fVom the point of view adopted in this 
contended’ ’ ■ 

resulting fr . ” , la 

experience, namely, our own immediate awareness of vif' ‘"“f 
vidual rcali^ and personal agency. If M?’®. 
treated os on illusion, it is hard to see what else 
superior validity. Tlie classic example of a philosophy invmv- 


English tliinkers.’ F. H. Bradley, Appearance ana ^ean^ , 
London, 1893, and B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individualiiy 
and Value (Gifford Lectures), do. 1012. 

We must insist that the prima^ and funda- 
ment-al aspect of experience consists in its Persona 
form. Indeed, -wlien we investigate the fall con- 
crete meaning of fact as such — when we ask, vvn 
is any fully concrete fact in our expenence . 
seem compelled to admit that, whatever , 
may be, ft is always an element “ 
personal life. Whenever you have a fact 
full meaning of the word, yon have a conso 
field plus its object as felt or thought of pit 
attitude towards the object pins the sense of a 
to whom the attitude belongs.’® _ r 

S. Conclusion. — From diSerent points m vie 
■we are thus led to the conclusion that matter, 
it figures in the literature of physical science, 
abstraction. Some of the prophets of science womu 
admit this, and eagerly assure us that w® ,id 
and perhaps never shall, know what 
is. But they would at once repudiate we ^pp 
tion that the qualities of ‘ matter ^ .-e 

not yet know should make any difference to 
which we do know ; i.e., that_ they 
capable of any efficient action inside che r „ 
which is known. It is as if we were shown a sor 
of sunlit terrace ’ where mathematical p y 

1 Sian’s Place in the Cosmos, p. vi. . mtUrtA Lw- 

2 W. James, Varieties of EeUgious Expenence (Giffcra 
hires), London, 1003, p. 409. 
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builds up its constructions of the world ; and, where 
that terrace stops, science stops, and the absolute 
metaphysical ground of the wond begins (for science 
the unknowable). Certain types of recent idealistic 
philosophy * have done much to encourage this con- 
ception, that the teeming universe in which we live 
is veriljr nothing else than a thing of two aspects — 
mechanism and causation on the one hand, and 
meaning on the other; the world of mechanical 
causation being the world in which science is at 
home, and the other world (not a world of other 
things, but another way of viewing the same 
things) being the eternal world of the absolutely 
real. ‘ If anything,’ says W. James, ‘ is unlikely 
in a world like this, it is that the next adjacent 
thing to the mere surface-show of our experience 
should be the realm of eternal essences, of platonic 
ideas, of crystal battlements, of absolute signifi- 
cance.’ “ And we may add ; if anything is likely, 
it is that the material world contains objects of 
many kinds and degrees of reality operative within 
it, that there are kinds of matter and sources of 
energy subtler and more complex than were dreamt 
of, that the universe has in it resources deeper than 
any of which we have the faintest inkling, deeper 
than our deepest thought can reach so long as our 
bodily senses are limited as they now are. These 
statements are in accord with the whole tendency of 
recent science, which is opening up to us a material 
universe with possibilities of embodied existence 
far larger than any that science has destroyed.® 

When, however, we seek for detailed knowledge 
of the manner of the future state, we find ourselves 
standing before the ultimate mystery, of that which 
‘ eye saw not, and ear heard not, ana which entered 
n ot into the heart of man ’ (1 Co 2*). We have not 
any conception, much less any mental picture, of 
the conditions of that existence. Dogmatic insist- 
ence on any particular representation is nowhere 
more blameworthy than here. But it may be 
maintained that this absence of knowledge is 
entirely beneficial. It leaves the possibility open 
to every one to frame such a view of the future as 
will meet his practical needs; and at the same 
time it checks the inclination (which easily becomes 
dangerous) to revel in these representations of the 
future to such an extent as to forget the claims and 
value of the present. 

There are, nevertheless, two distinct ideas, or 
ideals, of the future state which may claim con- 
sideration, since both are equally based on human 
nature, and both have found expression in many 
historic types of doctrine. This question, we may 
observe in passing, is independent of the problem 
of conceiving how wilful wrongdoers will be treated 
in the world to come. On the one hand, we find 
that the dominant thought governing all repre- 
sentations of the future is that of restful peace ; 
on the other hand, that of active progress. The 
one ideal is of that service of the Highest which 
finds its perfect realization in Vision and Com- 
munion ; the highest blessedness is pictured to the 
mind as that of the Divine Home, the Heavenly 
Fatherland. The other ideal is of rising in an 
umvearying progress from one stage to another 
through the countless spheres of labour in the vast 
economy of the Infinite Whole. It need not be 
said that these are not two mutually exclusive 
ideas, one only of which can be entertamed. They 
correspond to different types of temperament and 
experience, both of which must enter into the 
fullness of a complete life. Neither the man of 
Vision nor the man of Energy can claim that his 

J Cl. Bosanquet, The PrineipJe ef Zndimdunltlj/ and Value ; 
and the same writer’s Essay on * The true Conception ol Another 
World,' in his Pesaytand Addrteses, I/indon, ISOl. 

3 ' In Memoriam F. W. H. Myers,’ in Prcceedingt o/ the 
Soeifty/or Psychical Research, London, 1901. 

3 See Mellone, The Immortal Hope, p. 65 £1. 


experience is the whole experience ; and we may 
be assured that both point to aspects of life which 
are reconeiled in the Perfect Whole. It may be 
said that both elements are reconciled in the con- 
ception which we have suggested as defining the 
future life — the development and perfecting of every 
personality in thought, feeling, and wUl. The ideal 
of knowledge is Truth, and of feeling. Love ; the 
nerfeet Wifi is that which is guided by perfect 
Truth and Love. These are inseparably bound up 
one with another ; we can love only what we know 
to be true, and we can truly know only where we 
lovingly seek and find communion. The realiza- 
tion of these capacities brings us to God, the 
goodness in all that is good, the truth in all that is 
true. The perfect life, the final end of Divine 
Wisdom ana Love, is the knowledge and love of 
God, not only God by Himself, but God along with 
all that is of Him in the world — all that is divine 
in nature and man. This conception satisfies at 
once the ideals of Communion and of Action (see, 
further, art. State of the Dead). 

LiTERATimE.— J. Fiske, Man’s Destiny, London, 1884; J, 
Martineau, M Study of Religion, Ix»ndon and Oxford, 1888 ; 
E. Pdtavel, The Problem of Immortality, Enpr. tr. , lx)ndon,1892 ; 
C. B. Upton, 'The Bases of Religious Beits/ (Hibbert Lectures), 
do. 1894 ; G. A. Gordon, Immortality and the Rew Theodicy, 
New York, 1897 ; J. E. Carpenter, The Place of Immortality 
in Religious Belief, London, 1898 ; J. E. C. Welldon, The 
Hope of Immortality, do. 1898; William James, Human 
Immortality (IngersoU Lecture), do. 1898 ; J. Fiske, Through 
Nature to God, do. 1899; John Caird, 'I^ndammtal Ideas 
of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; j. A. Beet, The Immor- 
tality of the Soul, London, 1901 (in defence of ‘Oonditionol 
Immortality'); J. M. E. McTaggart, 'Studies in Hegelian 
Cotmolopy, Cambridge, 1901 ; Josiah Royce, 'The World and 
the /ndtin’duai (Gifford Lectures), 2nd ser.. New York and Lon- 
don, 1901, lectures vL, vii., x. ; A. E. Taylor, Elements of 
Metaphysics, London, 1003, bk. iv. ch. iii. 5 6 ; F. Ballard, 
'Haeckel’s Monism false, do. 1006, chs. iv., vi., and passim’, 
H. Jones, The Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of 
Tennyson and Browning (Essex Hall Lecture), do. 1005 ; H. 
BueWe, The After Life, do. 1907; C. C. Everett, 'Theism 
and the Christian Faith, New York and London, 1009, ch. xxxiv.; 
S, H. Mellone, The Immortal Hope, Edinburgh and London, 
1909 ; J. Ward, 'The Realm of Ends, Cambridge and London, 
1911, lectures xvlli., xii. Works expository and critical ol 
materialism ore mentioned above. For the history of philo- 
sophical speculation on a future life ; A. M. Fairbairn, Btudies 
in the Philosophy of Religion and History, London, 1870, pp. 
107-230; O. Pfieiderer, F/itiosopAp of Religion, Eng. tr., do. 
1888, vol. iv. ch. vii.; S. D. F. Salroond, The Christian Doctrine 
of Immortality, Edinburgh, 1805 ; W. Windelband, History of 
Philosophy, Eng. tr.. New York and London, 1907, Index, s.v. 
'Immortality' ; R. Eucken, The Problem of Human Life, Eng. 
tr., London, 1909, Index, i.v. • Immortality.’ From the Roman 
Catholic point of view : M. Maher, Psychology, do. 1890, 
bk. ii. (with references). Prom the point of view ol Psychical 
Research (investigation of supernormal mental faculties): F. 
W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, 2 vols., do. 1903. Works marked * deal with the suh- 
ect as part of a systematic study of fundamental religions 
deas. S. H. Mellone. 

IMPLICIT FAITH. — Implicit in contrast 
to explicit faith means believing all that the 
Church believes, or may in future believe. Ac- 
cording to William of Auxerre (t 1215), in nearly 
the first reference to the subject, Credere eoepliextt 
est credere in hoe universali, quicquid credit eeclesia, 
credere esse ventm.^ He believes implicitly who, 
although ignorant of the details, accepts whatever 
is taught by the Church or is contained in Holy 
Scripture. The conception was designed to meet 
the case of the simplices or minorcs, i.e. the less 
instructed laity and lower clergy. The higher 
clergy [doctores ct maiores) must believe explicitly, 
or with knowledge of detail, ns being bound to 
ive a reason for their faith. For, as tlie doctrine 
anded do4vn by traditional theology became more 
complex, it was necessary to recognize an ever 
larger number as incapable of rightly understand- 
ing or expressly accepting all the Church doctrine.s. 
Learned theologians soon perceived the dangers of 
this. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus both in- 
sist that tlie laity must believe exprcs-sly tiiose 

^ Cojn, in IV* libros lib. iiJ. tract. S, cap, 1, qu. 5. 
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articles of faith whicli are concerned with redemp- 
tion through Christ and arc proclaimed in Church 
festivals. This practically means the Apostles’ 
Creed. Items in the Bcriptiire narrative, however, 
for wliich they admitted implicit faith to bo suffi- 
cient are such facts as that Ahraliam liad two sons 
or that David was the son of Jesse. The lowerlimit 
of express belief appears to bo fixed by He 11®. 
Alarm may liave been felt at the statement of 
Innocent in. (t 1210) that no holder of an unortho- 
dox opinion, provided he regards it as a belief of 
the Church, is a heretic; Innocent further .says 
that bj' holding it in this sense he actually ac- 
quires merit. The scope of fidts inwlicita was 
later much widened by William of Occam, who 
used it to protect himself against the charge of 
heresy ; and Biel took a position which really 
permits to the implicitly believing ignorant a 
total indilTcrence towards all specific Christian 
truth. 

The conception has been defended or explained 
in twp ways. {l)The Church believes, and 1113' 
faith is contained in hors, since I am a constituent 
part of her. (2) The Church is the supreme 
doctrinal authority ; hpnee whatever the Church 
teaches, I accept. I give a blank cheque, under- 
taking to honour it to any sum. 

It is obvious that the notion of jiefes impliciia is 
derived from the intellectualistic thought of faith 
current in Scholasticism. If, as with Thomas 
Aquinas, faith is an act of the intellect impelled 
to assent by the will, and if, being the acceptance 
of doctrinal propositions, it is an act of obedience 
to authority rather than of personal conviction, 
provision must of course be made for all those 
who are unable to follow the subtle obscurities of 
detailed theology. 

The mediieval discussion ended in opaque and 
inharmonious conclusions, very various opinions 
being held regarding the scope of explicit and im- 
plicit faith respectively, Roman Catholic writers 
subsequent to the Reformation tend to narrow the 
range of the latter. Modem Jesuit dirincs seldom 
touch the subject. Ritschl argues that the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its determination of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason, virtually gives a 
wide scope to implicit faith even in the case of the 
learned. 

Luther was the first to protest against the 
general notion, and Calvin echoes his denunciations. | 
He says that it is very absurd to decorate with the i 
name of faith what is merely ‘ ignorance tempered 
by humility.’^ Some later Protestant writers, 
who revive the _ conception, argue that implicit 
faith suffices for justification but not for salvation ; 
others, that it avails for both, 

A man’s verdict on the admissibility olfules im- 
plicita will depend on his conception of faitli and 
of the Church. If it be hold that Christ oflers a 
present salvation, in fellowship with God, and that 
faith means the heartfelt trust by which we take 
this boon, implicit faith must be rejected as un- 
meaning. It is indeed a strange suggestion, in 
that epe, that things are made easier for any one 
by waiving the necessity for a clear and conscious 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ. Noth- 
ing but explicit faith can avail, since the trust 
of others is not otir trust. In l^rotestantism this 
can be denied only by those who assign a sub- 
stantial value to what is called ‘ unconscious Chris- 
tianity.’ The fact which has been wrongly inter- 
preted under the rubric of Jides implicita is this, 
that a saving experience of Christ may be accom- 
panied by very different degrees of knowledge. 
But, wherever faith is regarded as the obedient 
acceptance of dogmatic statements, not trustful 
adherence to a Person, the notion of implicit faith 
1 Inst. m. ii. 8. 


will appear unfailingly, and piety will so far I0 
gauged by theological attainment. 

liiTKRATuiiE. — G. Hoffmann, Die Lehrt von der Fida 
Impliciia, 3 vol3., Leipzig, in03-09 ; A. Ritschl, Fides Implicita 
■ “ ' - . -c- ihmeh, Fides Impliciia md der 

' ■ . ‘ ' ■ pzipr, 1012; F. Look, Leit/adcn 

. . ■ ■ . , 1000 . 

H. R. Mackintosh. 
IMPOSITION OF HANDS.-See Hand. 

IMPRISONMENT.— See Prisons. 


IMPUTATION. — Imputation is a term which 
belongs in the first place to law, and in the second 
place to Christian theology, where that has been 
expressed in legal terms. The meaning is thus 
defined by Hodge, Thcol, ii. 194 : ‘ In the 

juridical and theological sense of the word, to 
inqmle is to attribute anything to a person or 
persons, upon adequate gi’ounds, as the judicial 
or meritorious reason of reward or punishment.’ 

The theological use of the term belongs (apart 
from Biblical references) essentially to the Western 
Church, and may be distinguished as threefold. 
(1) There is a general usage, in which it has refer- 
ence to God’s judgment of individual persons on 
the basis of their own merits or dements. He is 
said to imjnito to them fault or blame (cvlpa) or 
merit isDcritnm). In so far, however, as merits 
are transferable, the merits of others also can 
be imputed to a non-meritorious individual (see 
Merit). (2) In particular, however, the term is 
used of the judgment passed by God upon the 
human race as guilty in rieiv of the sin 01 Adam. 
'This usage prevails in orthodox theology, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike, from Augustine 
onward, the view of Pelagius, that Adam s sin 
entailed no guilt upon his posterity, havnng been 
stamped as heretic.al. (3) Peculiar to the 1 rotes- 
tant orthodox}' is the third usage, which speaks of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers. 
The last two usages demand further consideration. 

I. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity. — This forms one aspect of Augustine s doc- 
trine of original sin, for which see R. 
Lehrbiich dcr Dogmcngesch. ii.“, Leipzig, 1910. p. 


4o0 ♦ 

•Aupustino conceives the mntter thus. God visited Adam 8 
cuilt with punishment. In this state of puiiishnient Ad 
hegat children. On the one liand, these were now imoneo 
Ideally in the guilt and punishment of Adam. On the ot 
hand, they participated thereby in the concrete conduio 
Adam, i.e. they received from him a languor of *■“? o";? , ! 
nature, or evil conoupiscenue, ignorance, and mortality, a 
ally, however, the two things are identical, for lost >n 
lanouor consists the punishment for Adams sim ,1'’. ,u' 
therefore, all are placed, through procreation and birt^ m m 
penal state of Adam, the punishment visited upon Atwm ^ 
realizes itself in them, or his guilt is punished m them, 
therefore also their guilt.’ . , ., 

This doctrine of Augustine determined the gen 
eral view of Western Catliolicism. Tliomas Aquin 
rirtually repeats it, but defines further especia y 
the point that, since original sin involves ' 

fore God, and guilt necessarily implies a 
[let, therefore it is not enough merely to ®®ach 
from Adam his posterity derived a , ii/ 

but they must be regarded as involved » 

if his voluntary act of transgression. Cr. 

Theol. II. i. qu. 81, art. 1 : 

•All men, who are born of Adam, con be considere 
uan, so for ns they agree in the naturewhich they rec 
.lieir first parent ; just ns in civil matters all hjf" . -gn,. 

me community are reputed as one body, and the n n 
nunity as one man.’ Thus all men are to be regarde ... 
lers of one bod}’ by reason of their common descent 
ind just as murder is not imputed to a mans ‘’Rud c 
lart of his body, so original sin is not guilt by ff*®® R . „ 
if each individual man, but by reason of the will of “ , l--_ 

This is a very clear doctnne of imputation. 
\^quinas accompanies it with an equally 
itatement, after Augustine, that materially 
jinal sin is languor naturce (Ii. 

Aquinas, however, also defines original s v 
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Anselm_ had done before him) as the lack of ori- 
ginal righteousness ; and this definition opened 
the way to_ a more Pelagian apprehension of its 
nature, which, ajipearing first in Duns Scotus, 
reaches its full development in the Koman Catho- 
lic theologians of the time of the lieformation, 
Albertus Pighius and Ambrosius Catharinus. 
Duns admitted a corruption of human nature in 
so far as to acknowledge a proneness to inordinate 
desire. This corruption, however, means for him 
much less than the languor naturm meant to Aug- 
ustine or Aquinas. Cf. F. Loofs, Dogmcngesch.*, 
Halle, 1906, p. 596 : 

*Tho will remains free in spite of the pronitas. . . . Sin, 
however, can exist only in the will. . . . Original sin is, there- 
fore, for Duns only original ^uilt or, more properly, a state of 
condemnation, wliioh God inflicts upon all the posterity of Adam, 
since they as his posterity ought to possess but do not possess 
theytisKfia originalts data adeo tpsi Adae pro omnibtis Jilits.’ 

Following along this line opened by Duns_, Pigh- 
ias and Catharinus taught tliat original sin was 
nothing but the imputed guilt of Adam (see Bel- 
larmine, ‘de Amissione gratiae et statu peccati,’ 
Disputationcs, vol. iii., Ingolstadt, 1693, lib. v. 
c.ap. xvi.). It was in opposition to this tendency 
of Homan Catholic theology that the early Protes- 
tant doctrine of original sin was framed. The con- 
sequence is that it is chiefly the material side of 
the doctrine, or the corruption of human nature, 
that is emphasized in the early Protestant state- 
ments upon the subject (cf. Hodge, Syst, Theol. ii. 
194, n. 1). The result as regards the Lutheran 
theology is thus expressed by H. F. F. Schmid 
{Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-luthcrischen Kircke\ 
Frankfort and Erlangen, 1863, p. 198) : 

" The doctrine of the imputatio eulpae et poenae primorum 
parentxim is first developed by the later doctors, say from 
Calov onwards, though a suggestion of it is to be found in tlie 
sentence of the Form. Cone. (sol. deol. 19), quod hoe haeredi- 
lorium maltim sit culpa et rcatiui, ut omnes propter inobedien- 
Ham Adae et Bevat in odio apud Detim et natura filii irae 
titmus.’ 

The doctrine is very clearly stated by David 
Hollaz, who says ; 

‘ The first sin of Adam in so far ns ho is regarded as the com- 
f..- ..-.— - representative of the whole human 

r . ■ . . jsterity truly and by the just judg- 

• ■ G , ; . ground of punishment ’ (see Schmid, 

p, XOO). 

It was in the lleforraed Church that the doctrine 
of imputation was most fully developed and dis- 
cussed. It was here that the controversy arose as 
to whether the imputation of Adam’s sin was im- 
mediate or mediate, i.c. whether men were punished 
directly for Adam’s transgression, and the corrup- 
tion that they derived from him was part of the 
punishment ; or whether, inheriting as a maUer of 
fact Adam’s corruption, they are punished directly 
for this, and only indirectly for the sin which 
brought it into being. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that, in the very beginning of the history of 
the Reformed Church, Zwingli repudiated the doc- 
trine of imputation altogether : 

‘ Oulpam originls non vero sed metonjunicc a priml parentis 
admisso culpam vocarl’ (A. Sohwelxcr, Die Glaubenslrhrr. der j 
evanffelisch-Tiformirien hirehe, Zuricli, 1844-47, ii. fi4). 

As to the other great initiator of the Reformed 
theology, Calvin’s doctrine of original sin ccitainly 
leans a good deal on the doctrine of mediate impu- 
tation. He asserts that, 

‘being perverted and corrupted in oil parts ol our nature, %ve 
are merely on account of sucli corruption deservedly condemned 
by God. . . . Tins is not liability tor another's fauit’{/nst. ii. i 

B). 

The general doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
however, is undoubtedly that of immediate impu- 
tation. B. Keckermann says : 

‘Imputatum (eo. peccatum) cst nobis, quatenus in Adamo in 
radico et primo nostro principlo potentia fuinius ’ (see Schwelzer, 

To the same cfleot also J. H. Alsted and M. K. ’ 
Wendelin (see Schweizer, p. 54). The doctrine of 
mediate imputation is especially connected with ] 


the name of Plac.'eus (La Place) of Saumur, who 
resented his views in a disputation de Statu 
ominis lapsi ante gratiam, and afterwards more 
! fully in a treatise de Imputationc primi peccati 
Adavii. But the doctrine was condemned by the 
National Synod of Charenton in Fr.ance (1644-45), 
by the Swiss Formula Consensus, and by the theo- 
logians of Holland. J. H. Heidegger, one of the 
theologians of the Swiss Consensus, s.aj-s : 

‘The imputation of Adam*a sin is immediate and antecedent, 
not mediate and consequent. . . . The imputation of sin is not 
by the mediation of iniierent corruption, but Uie imputation of 
sin is the cause of iniierent corruption ' (Schweizer, p. 65). 

2. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness. — 
This is a form taken by the doctrine of ju.stification 
by faith in the Protestant theology, thougli not in 
its earliest stage of development. 

‘The expression “justitia Christ! iinputatur" is seldom 
found in tlie older documents of the Reformation, and first 
comes more generally into acceptation tliroiigh the controversy 
witli Oslander’ (R. A. Lipsius, Dogmatxk^, Brunswick, 1803, 
p. 67C). 

Osiander taugltt that the forgiveness of sins was 
the ellect of the historical work of Christ, Wt that 
justification was more than mere forgiveness, and 
consisted in the imputation to the believer of the 
essential righteousness of the Divine Person, Jesus 
Christ. This imputation however, involves the 
infusion of this same righteousness in the believer, 
since God’s imputation is necessarily according to 
truth (cf. Loots, p. 870). 'This doctrine was re- 
jected by the Lutneran Church as Catholicizing, 
and in opposition to it the Formula of Concord 
(sol. deck iv. 16) maintains : 

‘ The righteousness (of Christ) which is imputed before God 
to faith or to believers, is the obedience, passion, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, l)y which He satisfied the law for our sake and 
made atonement lor our sins.’ 

There is, however, considerable difference in the 
later Lutheran doctrine as to the exact relation 
of the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. 

•The Formula of Concord sometimes sets both expressions 
side by side, sometimes it reduces the content of the justifying 
judgment to the single expression of the remission of sins* 
(Schmid, p. 350). 

J. Brenz says that the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness is the reason of the forgiveness or 
non-imputation of sins [ib. p. 357). D. Hollaz says : 

•The remission of sins and the imputation of the righteous- 
ness ol Christ are acts undivided and intimately united, but still 
formally distinct, since the former is privative, the latter posi- 
tive : the former follows immediately from the passive obedience, 
the latter from the active obedience of Christ’ (iJ.). 

As regards the Reformed Church, we may take 
as typical statements those of F. Turretin (Inst., 
Edinburgh, 1847, loc. xvi. 3. 9) and Jonathan 
Edwards (‘Justification by Faith alone’ [IVorlcs, 
London, 1817, vi. 257]). Turretin’s statement is 
a.s follows : 

‘ When we say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us unto Justification, and that we through that imputed 
righteousness are just before God, and not through a righteous- 
ness which inheres in us; we mean nothing else tlian that the 
obedience of Christ, presented to God the Fatlier in our name, 
is so granted to us by God, that it is to lie regarded ns really 
ours, and that it is the one and only righteousness on account 
of which, and through whoso merit, we are absolved from tlie 
guilt of our sins and olitain a right to (eternal) life.’ 

Edwards s.ays as follows : 

‘ First, I would explain what we mean by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. Sometimes the expression is taken by 
our divines in a larger sense, lor the imputation ol all that 
Christ did and suffered lor our redemption, wlierehy we are 
free from guilt, and stand righteous in the slglit of God ; and 
BO implies the imputation both ol Christ’s sati.daction and 
obedience. But here 1 intend it in a stricter sense, for the 
imputation of that righteousness or moral gootincss tltat con- 
sists in the obedience to Christ. And by that righteousness 
being imputed to us, is meant no other than this, that that 
righteousness of Christ is accepted for us, and admitted instead 
ol that perfect inherent righteousness tliat ouglit to be in our- 
selves; Christ’s perfect obedience shall be reckoned to our 
account, bo that we sliall have the benefit of it, as though we bad 
performed it ourselves.’ 

It may finally be observed that in Protestant 
theology the imputation of Adam's sin and that 
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lommunity. Their guilt is not tahen into account in God’s 
judgment, since they are admitted in the train of God’s beloved 
Son to the position towards God which was assumed and main- 
tained by Him. The verdict of justification or forgiveness is 
therefore not to be formulated in such a way that the com- 
munity has its relationship to Christ imputed to it, but in such 
a way that the community which belongs to Christ has imputed 
to it His position towards the love of God, in which He main- 
tained Himself by his obedience’ (Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, IDOO, p. 647). 

This fine passage maybe regarded as the classical 
modem restatement of the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness. 


See, further, artt. SiH, Justification. 

Literattoe.— The principal literature has been indicated in 
the course of the arbcle. It is to be observed thntC. Hodge's 
Systimatic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, especi- 
ally ii. 192 ff. and iii. 144 II., is particularly valuable, both for 
the history of the doctrines of imputation and for an exact 
statement of their orthodox Protestant form. 

Robert S. Franks. 

INCAS.— -See Andeans. 

INCANTATION. — See Charms and Amu- 
lets, Divination. 
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Introductory (N. SSderblom), p. 183. 
American (H. B. Alexander), p. 184. 
Buddhist (L. de la Vall^e Poussin), p. 186. 
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Christian. — See Jesus Christ. 
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Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 193. 

Muslim (G. A. Barton), p. 197. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 198. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 199. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 200. 


INCARNATION (Introductory). — The _ term 
‘ incarnation ’ is applied to the act of a divine or 
supernatural being in assuming the form of a man 
or animal, and continuing to live in that form upon 
the earth. Incarnation is thus distinguished, on 
the one hand, from ‘ transmigration,’ in which the 
vagrant entity is not a deity, but a soul ; and, on 
the other, alike from ‘possession’ (g.v.), in which 
a spirit or a deity takes up its abode in a human 
being, but only temporarily, and not for a whole 
lifetime, from ‘ emanation,’ which implies a divine 
source, but not the actual presence of a deity, and 
from the capacity of deities, or of holy men and 
magicians, to assume on occasion whatever forms 
they please (as, e.p., Verethraghna[Ff. xiv. 7 ff.] and 
Tishtrya[t6. viii. 16 ff.] ; see art. Metempsychosis). 

Amon^ primitive peoples there is really no such 
thing as incarnation in the strict sense of the term. 
The men and animals worshipped among such 
peoples are usually regarded and treated as actual 
deities, or at least divine, and not as the manifesta- 
tions of certain gods or demons. Frequently, in 
cases where the men or animals worshipped have 
been supposed by investigators to be the embodi- 
ments of demons or other supernatural beings, a 
more searching inquiry has shown that in reality 
they ranked, and were worshipped, as living deities 
( J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hist, of the 
Kingship, London, 1905, pp. 132ff., 279f.). At a 
later stage, sacred beings of this type might be 
regarded as the incarnations of a god (e.g. Avalo- 
kiteSvara becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama ; 
see ‘ Tibetan ’ section of this art.). Among primi- 
tive races the closest approximations to tlie con- 
ception of incarnation are found in (1) the animals 
in which the primitive mind traces the peculiar 
and mysterious /orce^ (see art. Holiness [Gen. and 
prim.], vol. vi. p. 735) of the dead — ^now regarded as 
divine and endowed with power — and which there- 
fore become objects of worship, and (2) the aged 
and the medicine-men in the parts they play in the 
performance of the mysteries ; here tliey assume 
the forms of the great personages of sacred tradi- 
tion, and feel that they are one with these super- 
human beings and deities (K. T. Preuss, Die 
Nayarit-Expedition, Leipzig, 1912, p. xcvlF.). It 
is true, of course, that this impersonation or 
embodiment was not permanent or complete. The 
sacrificed man-god of the Mexicans, ‘our Lord 
God,’ to impersonate whom n young and beautiful 
man was chosen from among ten picked captives, 
was regarded as the ‘Cgurer’ or representative of 

1 The approximation was much closer when this power came 
to be regnriled ns n soul, represented in the later clvilizationB 
of Greece and Rome as n migratory individnol being. 


Tezcatlipoca (E. Seler, ‘Die achtzehn Jahresfeste 
der Mexicaner,’ in Ver^entl, des kbnigl. Museums 
fiir Volkerkunde zu Berlin, vi. [1899] 194 ; see 
‘American’ section). Even at a more advanced 
stage of religious development the craving for 
the immediate presence of deity gives rise, as a 
rule, to the practice of deifying men (ns, e.g,, in 
the Athenian Hymn to Demetrius, Athenajus, vi. 
253c-e, or in the cult of the emperors) rather than 
to the belief in incarnation. 

Among Western peoples, again, the idea of 
incarnation in the proper sense seems to have 
originated in Egypt (see the ‘Egyptian’ section), 
and then, with Hellenism as its medium, to have 
reached its highest form in Christianity (see art. 
Jesus Christ) and heterodox Islam. A parallel 
development is the Indian doctrine of avataras 
(see the ‘ Indian ’ section) — first mentioned in the 
Bhagavadglta, iv. 7 f. — which in turn also exercised 
an influence upon the Muslim sectaries, i.c, in the 
Shi'ite doctrine of the imam. 

The moderate Shl'ites do not teach incarnation in 
the strict sense ; but certainly the Shi'ite doctrine 
that the right of succession belongs to the descen- 
dants of 'AJi, the Prophet’s cousin, and of Fatima, 
his daughter, in virtue of blood-relationship and 
divine ordinance, and not, as the Sunnites hold, to 
the khalifs installed by human election and appoint- 
ment (I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, 
Heidelberg, 1910, p. 210), has some affinity with 
the idea of incarnation. The theory of the tm&ms, 
like Islam in general, rests upon various grounds. 
The divine sequence of these rulers is guaranteed 
not only by their legitimate descent from the 
Prophetn family and by their superhuman gifts, 
but also by their possession of a divine light- 
substance (cf. Shahrastani, tr. T. Haarbriicker, 
Halle, 1850, i. 172, 206, 217 f. ; it is a divine power 
[217], a part of deity [172, 200], and even the spirit 
of deity [170, 173]) which had streamed down from 
Adam in a succession of divine men, passed into 
the loins of the grandfather of Muhammad and 
'All, and was then portioned out to 'Abdallah with 
his son, the Prophet, and the latter’s daughter, 
Fatima, on the one side, and to Aba-falib with 
his'son 'All, on the other ; transmitted thereafter by 
the offspring of the marriage of 'All and Fatima, the 
martyrs of Kcrbela, and by the successive imSms of 
the Prophet’s lineage, it will culminate in the last, 
the ‘hidden,’ im&m, who will appear in the final age. 

The Sunnite tradition, too, had a place for tlie 
n«r Muhammad, the ‘ light of Mufiammad,’ which 
rested upon the forehead of Adam, and from which 
all the prophets have sprung. This light pervade.s 
all the ages, falling ever upon the bearers of the 
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divino triulitidii. It v/ml t!iri»iif;!i thu forffnJliffH 
of MtiluniiniJii!. lint till’ Slil'ito rt'ct i(ivc't«-il 'Alt 
witli <)!ii' of till’ liii;;lil<'’l nurniti’i of ihui litjlil. 
l‘ourt<’i’n t!ioii'‘.itul ycnr.i I’-’furo Ilo' <'ri-‘,!liin of ihr* 
fir.'it iiinti, till' r(>iiililii<'(l li;;lit-’of Miilmiitiim-l ntiil 
'All (ilioiio If-’fiiri’ iMni thi-ii l!ti“r<l * tlirt)ii|;!i 
tlio [Uiro mill lioly lulu !>' j( toll!. 'ilo-r, ' N>‘ti[ilnt')iii>-'’ii>i 

mill friio-il i’rlii' I*,l<>iiif’tit<i iiii I.IodItli/ 111 iii. 

(llWliJo'iSir.). 'riiii lij,‘!it.i.!il’itmo.’. uliit'}inlt»”t'- 
tlifl jircro'jivtivi' Ilf iMi-li Mt>-'i--ivf nii'l 

niilowii liiiii v.ith t!ir> Miji>'tiifiHur.! ly 

ri'i'-'lll'i til'- Ilf thr' A\<--tn f rnlsl’-,'. » 

Xhurniki ill I'lriiftii’ i./id-r), wu! Imi |-*-r!ih;o rdim' 
lli'itorirnl liiitc with tliht I*Arf! cioji-.-ji'.uiti (>'«■’ 
I’nnii* fiivtinn). (Jolilnhi-r (»V.-I sii. S.’iff}, it 1-. 
tnii*, ri'jf.-'.i thi'Iiyji »!li' 'iiof niiy utii'li frh'.ti'i;!-!it(i, 
tliuiu;li 111’ rlilj'hri’i;' ’ till’ rhi'i cii;i!i>'Xi'i!i I—;'.-. l-•'h 
tlio lijiht tiilii-rtt«->! ihrioij'h'itit tho ftoil th'- 

|)rt‘ «'si'';' :u''’ Ilf till' I'fujilu t, oii'l ^!l•l« a thi-.t 
of Jfv.i’h iluiiiyltl hj'ji-."ir ill ilii-i "-jihi-r-' of M’-.i*. 
It i", r.l wiy tAto, t. aidnifii-i'.ni frtrt tlip-t th" M'-*. 

Ilf till' inhi- titl'd I .iii-'-'r.'i.tiii!!, Mhl'-h ia fiitr'o^'n to ih- 

nrtliwlov lioi't'ifii’ fi- 'AriH/i'r fhn rn>;il;'-t, ifho'-iM 
Iiftvii Iwi-ji i.iliy i!i*v rhil'*-'! 1(1 I’l-rtlAJl Shi'iti--;:i. 

It i"! trill’ tliAt Sh.-.hr.’.-tStif (IlKAtl.tii. 1- 
170, 17- f.) ri'-ii'-iAtt'a tho Iri'.tiK.'it'iio.'i of tlii ihrif.i* 
f'jiiril or lii.;!it to thf i.'-.'J'-i with jiirtfiii' 

I'ayi-lii'aii, wliirh ii mihtiio'ti In tin- Avr-t/t. ‘J hi’ 
iili-n tlint ovi'ry r.';r’ inii»t lir.vr Ita ov. n irui'-i — thi- 
lovi> r.iiii irtu; t«i him K-hif^t hy 

tilt* Shrit'-a (1 rlith |‘l!!.’ir I'f thi’ fsith. titi*! to 

nihlf'-l to tllO llV.jsl livvi— in mi.ilUlht.-Uy i!lt!tlr!;.-r>! 

hy tlio Ni''i-l‘h'.t<i!ru’ f-iinstiAtiiiji-.l tlii-'iry of tlif 
cyelicisl iti.t!iif'--t.-.ti.’!in of till' C'lniiiit ri-n*'*!! (tfciM- 
tilipr, XA xii. Sli'.i). fttiil hy thr Imlititi i!«>--trini' thr.t 
nil on.'.trtj of Vivid in m'fd to nrty eui-n‘»-’ni'r 
fi{;r, Tlin l•-e!lnt<lhl;;i^-“,l r-'j-n-'-t of thm In’tfi'iiri, 
M'iio linn hc'-n uith'irnoti from tlin •-.'.rtli, ntid now 
nilrn in r"<-n*t, nml mIio in lir-ntiur-l to ri-ttim ntni 
An*mni' thti tiiinl dominion, in n iirmlm-t of Jrwi'h- 
Clirlnlinn Kn|i;rntion)i {SlmhrnntAnt, i. u*'.’, CllI: 
(Joldrlli'-r, VorUtitr.'jfn, ji. -Mil). vfrwi-!i Inthi'-nco 
f.nn nlfio h<n trncrd pl-nwlii-'o ; thtm tint /iXin/i, 
which, in thr; /‘r'd-n oi n divinn nml Indy nm-rcm- 
tion, in ri'iiiiftlmfn nni-fiti-’d to Ihn loiilcir. in drri*'rd 
from till' di'winii i.f. tlm divino pri-’i-ni-'’ 

innnifi- tin;; itn-lf in vinihln nyiiilioln ((Joidrllicr, 
AlhnutU, :tir amh, J'Xilol, 1., l.ovden, ItiiKi, o. 
IKS). In lil.-o innnnrr, tJio Jrwinli nlii-kiimli nlni'ln 
witii Isrni-l from ttiiidnynof the Sinnitic ti*;;inlntitin 
till tin; di'-ilniction ol’ilm Second ’I'l’iiiidti, nml it 
rfiteii uiion dni-oimnd other men of (Jo'l (1’. Siiie;;cl, 
Krdn, Altfrlumthunde, l^ipri^-, 1871-78, li. f>0; 
cf. tlio l.-'bh6'.lh Jtihwh in tlm OT). 

Tlio pnrty of •oxn;;;;erntion* [r/huhlt) were not 
oontont with tlio diiotrim; of tlio'divinc liplit, hut 
tftn;;lit nn nctu/il inenmntion of deity, eo timt tlio 
title ‘ God ' wn.n npplied nt lennt to ‘AH (SlinlitnstAnI, 
217). inenrimtion f/io/iV/), however, wnn condoiiimH! 
even liy tin* ordiiitirV Slirito.n (cf. It. A. Niclioleoii, 
Trans, of thr T/ttrtf Intern. Congress for the Ilht. 
of Jteliyimis, O.’cford, IhOSj i. 2!).'i), nnd iM'liovorn in 
inenrimtion (huhVii/a), li);o tlio * o.nmp^'crntorH’ 
(7/10/iyii), wore comimrcd by SlmlirantAiil (lliOf.) to 
tlio CliriHiiniiH. In tlic’iocirclo.n 'Ail nml bin fninilv, 
nn cinhodiinontH of deity, wore not infrcqnontly 
cxnltod nbovo Muhnnimnd liimsolf, wlio, in rclntioii 
to Allnli, wn« clenrly conseimiH of Jiin huninii 
iimitationn, rind tlio Soniitio-MiiHlini conception of 
God was niodilicd in tlio direction of Aryan tliouglit 
(fioo art. SiiI'a). In Porsian IhIAiii, God nnd man 
wore regarded n-n more cloaoly related. The idonti* 
fication of tlio Snfl witli deity, Avliicli Iiaa been 
fairly common fiinco it began witli tlio great 
Bflyazid of BiH(,Arn,> in tlio 0th cent., must bo 

I C&yozid Bald : *01 » tnitli I am Ood ; tlicra Ii no pwl lieulde 
me ; plve homage unto me 1 Olory he unto me 1 How great 1» 
my majesty I ' 


dieiliigiiiahed ffntii iticnrTintion strictly so called. 
That Ai'O'Phati.iiic (Uid IiuUan idea”, of union v.itli 
the AlhOim playi-d n ruliti;; part in the ri’e of 
Hnfii-m wm hlri-'idy not'-! hy aMilrfmi.' Such 
lnrm-i Ilf p.anrhi l-itii; extravagann; arc common in 
.►.II myethal thenrirn of the kind, nnd in rc.ility 
involve nil etp.-ifiun of tlm idea of inr.amation 
tliht rreiilt.i in me.'-e jmiefinit'-nc-". An inc-irimtion 
that emh.'ac'-'i nil reli'.doita perroni liaii lo^t ils 
eje '-llit; nir -.nin;;. 

'i'he enji'-i-pMiin of one eolilnry inraniation of 
deity is {.*■ iiliar to Ghriatianity, In India tlie 
d'’Si-!<.pmeri' of the idea remlted in an exactly 
iijij itsiie sjrsv. The earlii-'t itic.amntion cf Vi-na 
Would er eni to have le-i-n Kr:;n.a. Thereafter there 
li nco.'i.’tanl ine.'ra-e in the numlii.'rof emWlimenti 
— we find ftirr r- lively the figures ten, twelrc, 
t'.’ e.'ity.iseo, t w-'fity-funr, tv.r:ity'eiglii (A. Barth, 
iJAi-ji' ot tf Ir.illn^, l/mdon, iS'Jl, p. 171)— until 
h! h-ngtli limy are (■jeiken of r.a irmtimcr.ablc, to 
that the great tcaehe.-s of any religion whatever, 
a”, e.t;., Bnd lha and Jr-ri”., could Ihi nnndicrtd 
among the oisifitcrtc. llvo.'itur.lly every ejura 
('teae.her ’) elaiiacvi to le! all orofiin;. liven the 
tlwiiry Ilf ft si(;;;Ie inearnatinn for each age le.ads 
here ’to tlio Id'-a of nn inlir.ite nnmticr, (w the 
resernl ages alv.,e.y?i recur. In cert.iin fcliwlt of 
the .Mfth iV.^na th" lio'-triiie of ft Bntidhr. in each 
* iion-viiiit ’ fo’mir j>eriii! {'ee art. or TliK 
Woui.t) (Bill!.}, Viil. i. p. )l’‘.if.)dcve!o;aa! into the 
t.heorv of a cefe-tial j'rototvjje for c.ach e.arthly 
Bud. ilia, nnd )!-iLee<iiicrttly into the id« pf the 
one Ii'.iihlha.'gie!, of whom the vBfiuUii individual 
Buddhas nrr emanations. Schij|''er.lisucr (■SdPimt- 
UVrJ..', Beii rig (Bei-Iam]». 18«, v. -tlS) tnd 
others are of ojiinton that tlic idea of a plurality of 
Buddhas is more rational than th.at of the on? 


Christ. 

The Khl'ft fttid itrt recto adc'iitcd nn intc.nnwiftte 
t>o’iititn. There Is nmong them no unanimity as 
to the muiiherof »'".d'-if. On thtuirdinarj' cnunicm- 
tion, otiicially rrcugnirrd by the I'cri’i.an Skate 
re!i;;ion, there nre twelve, the la*'t_ of whoip, 
.Muhammad Ahti'l-Q.lsim (Pth cent.), wU 
the linni ago a.s the Mahdf. In the Middle Ages, 
the ‘.Sect of the Seven Imfims.’ the I.sm.'Ohtes, hn>l 
ft great vogue. They enumerated reven Acfi? 
(•Bi’enking ones') or mnnlfeetations of Go<l, vift 
.\iinni. Noah, Ahmharn, Mo'c.s. Jesits, Muhammaa 
(with ‘.\ll as his Ar Jr, 'dejinty’), nnd MahAio®''“ 
.Mnlidl, the eon of InnA'll, Ironi whom C'O 
it.s mune {A. (Jliristeiison, Muhaatedanske Dtgl^ og 
'firnirre, Copenhagen, IWd, p. 77 th). A.a Islam, 
in coiifiirniity with the Bihle as its literary source, 
teaches that liuman history has n consununatK^ 
the iiniiilsT of {w-siWe incarnations must m any 
enso Im limited. 


ijTitimsK.— Tli.'s li« tern gl»ca In thr ocniw of the 

N. SODKnlttOM; 

INCARNATION (American). — The notion 
;Imt the • life ‘ may lie transferred from one iwi} 
;o (uiotlier is wiilu-sprend among the Amonv. 
iborigines. It is a conception fostered 0} i 
;ype of Animism which sees in Nature P® 
■atlicr than tliinga, or, nt all events, no sen. 
diitig without its active and concealed l»tcn > , 
uid, again, it ia a conception already niytnie y 
jxpressod in tlio frequent cosnuigonie.s winci • 
rivo tins life of tlic Kartli and of Barth s cluldr^ 
Tom timt of tlic demiurgo whose transio 
Jody tlio Knrtli is, 

•Tim thought originally exprfKsed by tli« »ncle^ T N R 
It tliB IroqiioTan nml other barharlo peoples, wrltM 

;ewiu(r/rt/.’/;ir(it)03). i> iss). that >• «r ^ 


^ India, ed. E. O. Sacliau, London, 1010, 1. S3- 
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RB food for birds and animals, all irhich in their turn become 
food for men, a process whereby the life of the earth is trans- 
muted into that of man and of all living things.’ 

‘ TLaronhiawakon ’ is the demiurgic titan, de- 
scended from the sky to hecome the fashioner 
and the soul of earth-life. The tvord means, says 
Hewitt, ‘He grasps the sky (by memory)’ — a 
designation which clearly places this being in 
the pan-mythic group of beings cast down from 
heaven to become sources of earth-life (cf., further, 
Hewitt, in [1910] 718 fif.). Other designa- 

tions, such as ‘ Sprout ’ and ‘ Sapling,’ indicate the 
reverse consideration of this being, i.c. as already 
fallen and os incarnate in the vegetable life of 
Mother Earth. This character appears explicitly 
in the close of the Onondaga version of the myth, 
as given by Hewitt (SI BBEW, pp. 218-220) ; 

‘ Moreover, it is said that this Sapling, in the manner in 
which he has life, has this to hetali him recurrently, that he 
becomes old in body, and that when, in fact, his body becomes 
ancient normally, he then retransforms his body in such wise 
that he becomes a new man-being again and again recovers his 
youth, so that one would think that he had just then grown 
to the size which n man-being customarily has when he reaches 
the youth of man-beings, os manifested by the change of voice 
at the age of puberty. Moreover, it is so that continuously 
the orenaa immanent in his body — the orenda with which he 
suffuses his person, the orenda which ho projects or exhibits, 
through which he is possessed of force and potency— is ever 
full, undiminished, and all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, 
nothing that is otkon, or deadly, nor, in the next place, even 
the Great Destroyer, otkon in itself and faceless, has any effect 
on him, he being perfectly Immune to its orenda ; and, in the 
next place, there is nothing that can bar his way or veil bis 
faculties. Moreover, it is verily thus with all the things that 
are contained in the earth here present, that they severalty 
rotransform or exchange their bodies. It is thus with ail the 
things that sprout and grow, and, in the next place, with all 
things that produce themselves and grow, and, in the next 
place, all the man-beings. All these are affected in the same 
manner, that they severally transform their bodies, and, in 
the next place, that they retransform their bodies, severally, 
without cessation.* 

This may be regarded as the general philosophy 
of those Animists who have not attained a clear 
conception of personality : life is regarded as fluid, 
passing readily from one embodiment to another ; 
it has no monadic totality, but separates into 
qualities and functions rather than into organ- 
isms ; into effluences and simulacra rather than 
into individual spirits. Almost universally the 
Indians hold such a view — the notion of individ- 
ual immortality, and even the ‘ Happy Hunting 
Ground,’ being largely developed under White 
influence. 

This conception of a fluid life permeating all 
material things liiuls an early and logical expres- 
sion in the innumerable sacramental rites where- 
by the Indians endeavour to acquire the traits of 
those creatures whose flesh they eat or of those 
divinities symbolized in the sacraraontal food. 
Thus Le Jeune (Jcstiit Relations, ed. R. G. 
Thwaites, 1896-1901, ix. 121) notes; 

‘ A savage, seeing a Frenchman eat the heart of a certain 
bird. Bald to him, “ How 1 thou who art a man, darest thou eat 
that? If we people should eat it, our enemies would surprise 
us and would kill us ; that is a woman’s food." ’ 

The inter-continental custom of eating the flesh, 
especially the heart, and of drinking the blood, 
of an enemy who had proved his courage in death 
by torture, that this courage might be transferred 
to the partakers (cf. Ethics and Morality 
[American]), is but a further, and terrible, illus- 
tration of this idea. Indeed, Garcilasso (Ilojfal 
Commentaries, ed. Paris, 1830, I. xi.) states that 
some of the S. American tribes, after having eaten 
the body of such a victim, dried the nerves and 
bones and worshipped tliese remains as divine. 
In hlexico, in various festivals, we find cakes 
fashioned into the likeness of the deity, or of its 
attributes, or even, in tlio case of Omacatl, into 
the shape of a ^ne regarded as a bone of the god, 
which are then eaten as sacraments. Similar 
sacramental notions underlay the various forms 
of ceremonial cannibalism practised by the Aztecs 


and other Mexican peoples. The hearts of victims 
were customarily devoted to the divinity, but the 
bodies were eaten by the worshippers in many, it 
not all, cases. It seems to be beyond doubt that 
the partaker was expected to derive some magical 
or ‘ holy ’ power from the flesh of one who had in 
turn derived it from consecration to the divinity. 

In the large number of Aztec instances in which 
the sacrificial victim is regarded as a personation 
of the god, this is certainly true. The thean- 
thropic idea is everywhere present. Safiagun 
(Hist, gin., Paris, 1880, bks. i., ii.) gives a multi- 
tude of examples. Thus, in the worship of the 
god of merchants, with his five brothers and his 
sister, ‘they sacrificed to all together, or to each 
of them, one or more slaves, clothed in the orna- 
ments of the god, ns if they were liis image.’ 
Slaves were bought for this special purpose, care 
being taken that they were sound and without de- 
fect ; they were fed and fattened for the sacrifice 
and the sacramental banquet folloiving it, all the 
while being encouraged to dance and sing and live 
a life of rejoicing, so that, says Sahagun, ‘ they 
made no case of tlie death that was reserved for 
them’ (I. xix.). The typical instance of this sort 
is perhaps that of the young man -who for a year 
personated the great god Tezcatlipoca, living amid 
the splendour of temj^e service, •with four maidens 
ha'ving the character of dmne consorts. At the 
end of this time he was sacrificed to the god, while 
at the same time another youth, beautiful and un- 
blemished, -was chosen in his place. 

‘Durino: the year he traversed the city carrying flowers In 
his hands and accompanied by a great following. He saluted 
graciously all whom he encountered, and they, on their part, 
taking him for the veritable image of Tezcatlipoca, threw 
themselves on their knees before him and worshipped him ' 
(II. v. : see also the brilliant description in Prescott’s Con- 
quest oj Mexico, London, 1874, oh. UL). 

The flaying of the victims and the wearing of 
their skins was a not uncommon mode of trans- 
ferring the divine attributes. In the ivorship of 
the ‘ Mother of the Gods ’ the woman who person- 
ated the goddess was flayed and her skin worn 
by a priest, who, ‘ thus clothed, traversed the city*, 
where he was the occasion of a thousand insani- 
ties ’ (Sahagun, 1. viii. ; cf. II. xi.). A curious 
divinity was Xipe Totec, ‘the flayed one,’ in 
whose rites the worshipiiers wore the skins of the 
sacrificed victims, assuming that they were clothed 
in the skin of the god, and expecting thereby to 
be healed of skin diseases (ib. I. xviii.). The 
notion appears to some extent in the northern 
tribes — at least the Pottawatomi ‘Story of the 
man with six sons,’ narrated by de Suiet (Life, 
Letters, and Travels, New York, 1905, VII. viii.), 
presents striking analogies. 

Ritualistic impersonation of mythical beings, 
spirits of ancestors, the heroic dead, etc., is to ne 
found in many localities. It is probably a factor 
in ail totemic rites and in symbolic faco-paintinm 
In tlio Pawnee Hako, when the consecrated child 
has been painted with the lines in wliich, saya 
the priest, • we see the face of TirAwa atius, the 
giver of life and power to all things,’ it is told to 
look into a bowl which has been filled with run- 
ning water; 

•The running irater symbolizes the passing on of genemtlons, 
one following another. The little child looks on the water and 
secs Us own likeness, as it will see that likeness in Us children 
and children’s children. The lace of Tlrdwa atius is there 
also, giving promise that the life of the child ehall go on, u 
the waters flow over the land’ (A. 0. Fletcher, tS lUlVW, pt. 

2 {10041, pp. 2S3, 241). 

The most notabIe_ development of this conception 
is among the Indians of the North-West, where 
masked shamans personate mythic powers, and 
among the Pueblo Indians, with whom veritable 
mvsteries are enacted by the priesthoods — testa of 
initiation implying at least some degree of partici- 
pation in the supematuial character represented 
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alone enter the ■vvomh, remain there, and leave it 
in full consciousness of what they are doing. 

The future Bodhisattva does not assume an 
animal form to penetrate tlie womb of tlio motlier, 
the vision of Mfiyfi (in which the Bodhisattva 
becomes a white elepliant with six tusks) being 
merely a portent of the future. 

(b) The Great Vehicle, in its first stages (viewed 
from the logical point of view), continues to believe 
tliat the Bodhisattva is a man, ‘not a god.’ Men 
must not be given the chance of thinking ‘we are 
only men, incapable of fulfilling this task, incapable 
of reaching this state of perfection ’ {Lalitavisiara, 
87 f.). But the blessed or noble (bhadrika) char- 
acter of his descent into and sojourn in the womb 
is insisted on ; he is not soiled by the impurities of 
the womb or by excremental matter. The question 
of the ‘virginity’ of Mu. 3 ’fi, of the absence of blood 
and seminal fluid, has been settled, since Mfij’fi 
(Lalitavhtara, 42. 9) takes the octuple vow before 
conception ; but the author of the Lalitavistara 
does notjpress the point. 

The Jlfa/utvastu, the Snvarna, etc., hold that the 
Buddha is born as an apparitional being ; his body 
is, therefore, defined as ‘spiritual’ {vinnomaija), 
which means ‘produced by the spirit’ without the 
aid of the elements of generation. It follows from 
this that there are no remains of his body after 
death. 

The Bodhisattva was also regarded as a magical 
apparition (nirmiia), the unreal reflexion of the 
true body which is resplendent in the Tusita 
heaven or in the distant and colossal empyrean 
familiar to the later sutras (Saddharma). 

LiTEOATimR. — E. Windiscli, Bxtddha't Geburt und die Lehre 
von der Scflemoanderting, Lcipziu, 1003 (numerous Buddhist, 
Brahman, and medical sources) ; A. Barth, in Journal dee 
Savante, Aupust, 1899; L. de la Vnllde Poussin, In JA II. 
[1002] 204, J HAS, 1897, p. 400, Thiorie dee douze eauees, London, 
1013, up. 12, 1 "*, ■■ ’ Fr. tr., London, 1014; 

H. Oldenber. .' . ■ ! Henry, Paris, 100,3, p. 

209; T. W. ! :> •. ■ ■ 1899, p. 70; H. A. 

Jaeschke, T .. ' i, 1881, p. 307 ; Sarat 

Chandra, Tib. Dictionarj/, Calcutta, 1002, p. 807 ; iHmdtpsne- 
lokavdrttika, Benares, 1808, p. 700 ; BodhisaUvabliiimi, JIS, 
Cambridge, fol. I44n; Sulrakrtdfiga, ii. SlSBExlv. [1805] 393); 
itahdbhdrata, ill, 183. 70, ill. 298. 18 (E. W. Hopkins, Great 
Epic, New York, 1002, pp. 39, 176; JAOS xxii. (1001) 372); 
Anugitd, ill, (SBE vfil. [1898] 241): Pralaetapddabhd^ya, 
Benares, 1896, p. 33. L. DE LA ValLI5e POUSSlN. 

INCARNATION (Chinese). — Incarnation in 
anytliing like the meaning attached to that term in 
Christian theology is unknown in Chinese religious 
thouglit. We find there the idea of human beings 
elevated to the sphere of the divine in the case of 
those worthies who are worshipjied with divine 
honours. We find also the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual beings, or the possession by them 
of human persons who are their mediums in such 
a way tliat the spiritual power may be regarded as 
temporarily resident in the medium ; but in neither 
is there any approach to the tliouglit of true 
incarnation. 

When we disregard the secondary spiritual 
powers and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of Shang Ti, we find tliat the idea of the Inc.-irna- 
tion of the Supreme is as remote from Chinese 
religious tliouglit. We have, it is true, such ideas 
as occur in connexion with the birth of Hou Chi. 

* The first birth of our people was from Chinnp: Yuan. How 
did she give birth to our people? She had presented a pure 
offering and sacrificed, that her childlessness might be taken 
away. She then trod on a toe-print made by God (Ti),l and 
was moved, in the large place where she rested. She became 
pregnant ; she dwelt retired ; she gave birth to and nourished 
a son who was Hou Ohi. When she had fulfilled her months, 
her first-born son came forth like a lamb. There was no burst- 
ing, nor rending, no injury, no hurt— showing how wonderful 
he would be. Did not God (Shang Ti) give her the comfort? 

1 ‘ Made by God ’ is by some Chinese authorities translated 
■ made by the sovereign ’ and so this element of the super- 
natural is eliminated. 


Had Ho not accepted her pure offering and sacrifice, lo that 
thus easily she brought forth her son?’ (SW ^ino, pt. ili. hk 
11. ode \[SBE 111.2 (18U9) 390 {. 3 ). 

But the idea of enpernatural conception and 
birth must bo di.stinguished from the idea of in- 
carnation, The former doe.s not imply the latter, 
and of the latter idea, understood as Shang Ti be- 
coming man and revealing himself in and through 
the development of a human personality, there is 
no trace in Chinese thought. 

The classical conception of Sliang Ti is re- 
markably high. Pliy.sical anthropomorphism is 
restrained, and no image of Shang Ti has ever been 
made ; but ho is freely spoken of as an ethical 
being, righteous and loving. As the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation, then, fincLs its funda- 
mental Biblical presupposition in the conception of 
man ns made in the image of God, so, if within 
the circle of Cliinese religious ideas it seeks a point 
of attacliment, it must find such a point in the 
ethical ailinity of Shang Ti and man, which, e.g., 
makes Shang Ti the ethical standard for man’s 
imitation (Shi King, pt. iii. bk. i. ode 7), and 
underlies the thought of the Emperor, in so fares 
he is wortliy of his position, being, like the theo- 
cratic King of Israel, the Son of Heaven. Perhaps, 
also, there might be brought into connexion with 
the cosmical significance of the Incarnation the 
conception in ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean ’ of the 
Sage, in whom the principles involved in nature 
are brought to perfection, and who in turn brings 
to perfection the world of men and things. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

INCARNATION (Egyptian). — The ancient 
Egyptians hnd great diiliculty in forming abstract 
or general conceptions, ’ therein resembling certain 
negro races who to this day do nob frame such 
general terms as, e.g., ‘ woman ’ or ' crocodile, but 
think alwaj’s of a particular woman or a particular 
crocodile.® Like children, therefore, they found 
it dillicult to think of an ego or self as an mtegrat- 
,d of I 
aid ‘ 

jiio iKtuu. o urikes. - 

lacked originally the concepts | all and ^ 
so that, instead of the expression ‘ all men, tney 
used the phrases ‘ each men,’ or, more cominomy, 
‘each eyes,’ ‘each legs,’ etc., according to tiie 
bodily organ concerned in the particular case. 
For ‘ wJioTe ‘ they had no distinct term, but ex- 
iiressed the idea by some such circumlocution aa 
‘ to its limit,’ ‘ to its extent,’ ‘ in its scope. 

This inability to frame abstract idea.s operatea 
powerfully upon the formation of religious concep- 
tions among the Egyptians. The tliouglit of a 
more or less abstract deity, exercising his power 
a transcendental manner, was entirely foreign 
the Egj’ptiau mind. Even a supreme being i 
conceii’able only ns a concrete existence, m or 
that such a being might conform to earthly nor , 
it must have earthly attributes, and give one 
to its powers by earthly means. The ^gypw 
deities were accordingly thought of as being e - 
bodied in men, or in animals, or, . j 

frequently, in plants, and even in things fashio 
by human hands, such as statues, obehslcs, non > 
and temples. A deity had to eat and driuK ; 
lived and died. He was, therefore, always c - 
neoted with a particular locality. ' , 

elsewhere, he deserted his previous 
could not in his complete individuality be pre 

^ A. Wiedemann, X. [1891} ^ .a 

2 IC. Weule, Negerleben in Osta/rika^, mans 1868 J 

2 Cf. E. d© Rouc6, Chrestomathie igypixennte u. [raris, 1 

54 ir. 

6 According to &. R.^psius, Rriu 

Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-69, iii. 306. line 16 , each of toe^ioui 
obelisks of Thutmosia iii, in Thebes recei>^ assacr 
in^ a hundred loaves and four pitchers of beer. 
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in different places at one and the same time. If 
lie desired to liear or to see, he required ears or 
eyes ; and while, a.g., ears were ascribed to a 
deity in large numbers^ in order that he might 
perceive more sounds and words than human beings 
can perceive, yet the faculty was of limited range. 
It is true that certain texts speak occasionallj' of 
a deity as omnipresent and omnipotent, hut these 
passages are in reality invocations designed to 
flatter that particular ^eity, and to induce him to 
maintain his reputation as a supreme power by 
granting his suppliant’s prayer.® The conception 
of a truly omnipotent deity was one that the 
Egyptians never attained ; and that the ostensible 
references to such are, after all, but phrases to 
which no real conviction attached is made quite 
clear by the fact that similar q^ualities were 
ascribed to the reigning Pharaoli in tlie panegyrics 
of his subjects.® 

When the Egyptians sought to attribute a more 
universal character to a deity in a precise and 
complete sense, they had to resort to a kind of 
Bjmcretism. They fabricated a number of figures 
as manifestations of the deity, and as bearing in 
that capacity various names {ren-u). To the 
Egyptian mind, however, the ‘ name ’ was not, as 
in modem languages, a general term. It was a 
thing by itself, and independent of the object 
whidi it denoted, and it possessed an immortality 
of its own.* It was related in the closest way to 
what it signilied, but wius not identical with it. 
To have knowledge of a name was to have power 
over its bearer, but in certain cases the name might 
Continue to exist apart from the latter. The 
‘ name,’ in fact, was related to its bearer in some 
such way as the lea, the ha, and other immortal 
elements were related to the individual human 
being. 

The several ‘ names ’ of a deity were not simple 
incarnations thereof, but were generally distinct 
personalities. Thus, if Isis was designated by, 
and worshipped under, various epithets, such as 
Hathor, iMut, etc., these_ were not regarded as 
mere emanations existing in and tlirough Isis, but 
were figures complete in themselves and endowed 
%vith a power and activity of their own. The 
Egyptians did homage to each by itself, and did 
not think of such homage as accorded to the 
central deity. When they wished to worship Isis 
herself, they required to direct their thoughts 
specially to her. The primary deity always re- 
mained a unity, neither surrendering any of his 
distinctive characteristics to the subsidiary figures, 
nor taking from them any of their attributes or 
achievements. 

In order that a deity might exercise ids power 
at a particular place, he required a material body, 
which served him for a longer or shorter period as 
a vesture or embodiment ; and, by way of facilitat- 
ing such material manifestation, the temples were 
furnished with statues or sjunbols winch corre- 
sponded to bis supposed corporeal form, and could, 
accordingly, be used by him at once as a place of 
sojourn. When such object bad been animated by 
the presence of the deity, it was regarded as 
actually the deity himself. But a material tene- 
ment of this kind was not absolutely necessary. 


1 A cod with 77 eyes end 77 ears Is met with in the Magic 

Papvnis Harris (vii. 0), cd. F. J. Chahas, /ye Papyrus magique 
Harris, ChMon-siir-SaOne, 1860, p. 30 ; c(. E. A. W. Budge, 
Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in Oie JJritish Museum, 
Ijondon, 1010, pi. 28, p. 26. .... 

2 Cl. tlie remarks in the art. OoD (Egyptian), vol. vi. p. 270. 

5 Papvnis Amastasi, ii. ph 6, line Sll.oiv. pi. 6, line 00. ■ cl. 
a. Maspero, Hu Genre ifpistolaire cliez Us anciens Egypltcns, 
Paris, 1872, p. 70 (. _ » , , 

< Wiedemann, Die AmulctU der alien Agypter, Leiprfe, 1010, 
p. 10, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tn, London,lS97, 
p. 2030.. in Muslon, xv. (1806) <0 0., and in L'EgypU, i. [Alex- 
andria, 1805) 673 0. 


Thus the god of Edfu, in order to help the sun-god 
against his enemies, assumed the form of a winded 
solar disk, and thereafter some portion of Ids 
divinity always inhered in this new figure, which, 
accordingly, became one of the most potent apo- 
trcp.-cic symbols in the religion of Egypt.^ In 
exactly the same way statues and symbols likewise 
permanently retained something of the divine per- 
sonality. _ They became separate deities, whose 
existence in no way interfered with the continued 
existence of the original deity as an integral entity, 
or with his capacit3^ to become incarnate in similar 
fashion at another place. Here we encounter a 
mode of thinking which is found among maiy 
other peoples, viz. the belief that in the painted 
figure, or even in a mere reflexion, there inheres 
permanently a part of the personality of the 
original, though wdthout in any way taking from 
the latter any portion of his individualitj-. 

Such modes of thought explain the rise of 
numerous distinct forms of one and the same deity 
in a single locality, and also, when once he had 
become embodied there in various objects, their 
continued co-existence. The several forms were 
differentiated from one another either by the attri- 
butes which the deity had manifested innis various 
embodiments or by the sacred localities from which 
he had been derived under a certain characteristic, 
and at which he usually resided in a particular 
form. Each of these forms of the original deitj’ 
had a distinct individuality. They were repre- 
sented side by side in long rows of statues or 
reliefs, or else were enumerated in extensive 
lists.® 

So far as a deity was not compelled by incania 
tions to abide in a particular place in order to 
serve the purposes of the per.son casting the spell, 
the choice among the various available fonns of 
incarnation lay with the deitj' himself. By means 
of certain spells, a dead man, being endowed with 
magical powers, could, after bis resurrection to 
life, avail himself of existing embodiments or not, 
having the power to assume whatever forms he 
liked, as that of a bird, a serpent, a crocodile, the 
god Ptah, etc., and was subject to no compulsion 
in the matter. 

What wc Ond here is not metempsychosis, but the capacity of 
the dead to incarnate themselves as they willed. The number 
of possible transformations was unlimited. It is true that the 
Booh of the Head 3 gives only a tew — about twelve — but these 
ore merely a selection of peculiarly important forms, and by no 
means exhaust the series. The fact that in a text of late origin * 
the renter twelve transformations are hrouglit into relation 
with the twelve hours of the day doubtless points to a hater 
attempt to reduce the forms to a scheme. But the arrangement 
of the relative chapters in the Book of the Head shotvs no uni- 
formity, and the forms given in that text are not exhaustive, 
while such a relation between forma and hours is nowhere else 
referred to. 

The dead might also assume a human form. 
Thus, in the first tale of Setna, Abure becomes 
incarnate in TabubuG, and Neferkaptab in an old 
man. In this narrative, indeed, even the pieces of 
a game have incarnations as the fifty-two human 

J H. E. Navllle, Textes relatifs au mythe d'Horus, Geneva, 
1870, pi. 12 0. : tr. H. Brugsoh, 'Die Sage von der gellugelten 
Sonnensoheibe,’ in A GG xiv. [1863) 173-236. 

2 «.p., the rows of statues exhibiting the forms of tlie goddess 
Sechet in Kamak, founded by Amcnophis tn., and completed 
by Sheshonk i. ; cf. P. E. Newberry, in PSBA xxv. [1003] 217 0., 
M, Benson and J, Gourlay, The Temple of Mvt in Asher, Lon- 
don, 18S9, pp, SI, 41, 248. Some of the figures in that scries 
bore no distinguisliing epithet, and were manifestly intendcKl to 
represent new, and not as yet distinctive, types of incarnation 
assumed by the goddess. For a series of reliefs representing 
forms of Amon, cf., e.g., Lepsius, HenkmSler, iii. 36c, d. For 
lists of the forms of Osiris, see the Book of the Head, cilii. — a 
chapter which can he traced as far back ns the Theban period ; 
cf. the important list in W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Papyrus de 
Turin, Leyden, 1860-76, pis. 11-13, p. 22 0. 

3 IxxvL-Ixxxviii. The texts of the Book of the Bead dating 
from the Middle Kingdom devote numerous chapters to the 
subject; cL the enumeration given by G. Roder, in ARW xvl 
(1913)701. 

4 Brugsch, ZA[ v. (1867) 21-20 ; Wiedemann, <1. xvl. (1878) PC f 
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menials of TabubnC.* The same text tells us that 
Ahure and her child Merab lay buried in Koptos, 
and yet that they repose in the tomb of the lius* 
band and father. Tliey desh'e that tlieir mummies 
should likewise be brought to the tomb— a desire 
all the more natural because the mummy was 
regarded ns the principal form in which the dead 
became incarnate ; it was a vesture whicli he could 
restore to life, and in which he could once more 


mutually independent existence. The incarnation, 
in fact, added a fresh and independent by-form to 
the deity, but the distinct individuality of the 
latter remained as before. 

These ideas emanate directly from the Egyp. 
tian conception of what is involved in personality. 
Man was not in himself an integral unity, nor, by 
analogy, was any other existent being. Each 
individual existence was rather a mosaicJike corn- 


move about. 

The mummy was subject to bodily needs, and the more 
mobile 6n-soul is depicted as conveying bread and water to It 
through the sliaft of tlie tomb.o Of equal importance with the 
mummy were the statues, 3 which in the Old Kingdom were 
erected in the lerdab, and sometimes also in the chamber of 
worship ; in later times mainly in the latter. They were some- 
times pven a place in the tom'plo,'i where, being near the gods, 
they could more naturally look lor n share in the sacrificial gilts 
than in a tomb situated at a distance. In particular, statues 
were placed in temples by kings as marks of special distinction 
for men of merit.® 

Tlie dead man, moreover, had a singular power of 
incarnation in relation to the reliefs in his tomb. 
When he uttered his magic formula, the incidents 
portrayed in the reliefs became real. Ho incarnated 
himself in his own figure, and at the same time 
compelled the other persons and the animals and 
things depicted in the relief to become embodied in 
theirs, and to perform the actions represented.® To 
the same mode of thought belonged tlie notion that 
a magician could by means of spells change tlie wax 
figure of a crocodile into a real crocodile.’ 

If beatified men could thus become incarnate in 


plex of various severally independent constituents 
which merely happened to be conjoined in a par- 
ticular body, but was not in its own being de- 
pendent upon that body or its continued existence. 
Thus, in the individual human personality there 
were, besides the body, the various constituents of 
the soul — the Im, the ba, the sechem, etc.*— which, 
while conjoined in the man during life, first attained 
complete independence after death, each of them 
then repairing to the world beyond in order that, 
according to the Osirian dootnne of immortality, 
it might, ns a result of the judgment before Osiris, 
be once more united with the rest in the person- 
ality so restored in the realm of the dead. In 
beings of a higher rank, such as kings and gods, 
the partition of the soul was carried still further. 
These had not simply a single ka and ha, but several 
of each, and in these the various attributes com- 
bined in the divine person were at a later date 
supposed to be severally incarnated.® 

A crucial instance of the distinct individuality 
of these elements is found in the idea that the 


so great a variety of forms, there can be no doubt 
that the Baine_ capacity was assigned to the gods 
also, though it is true that our documents furnish no 
lists of the forrns usually or possibly assumed by the 
individual deities, or of the magic formula: employed 
by them in order to assume such incarnations. 

^ Of more importance among the forms of incarna- 
tion resorted^ to by the gods were the sacred 
animals. This idea was not indigenous to Egypt. 
The god-animals were originally the indepenaent 
deities of the primitive inhabitants. The normally 
anthropomoi^hic and spiritually conceived deities 
introduced into the country during the Nagada 
period by the invading and conquering peoples 
were brought into relation with the old indigenous 
objects of worship.® The deity of a conquering 
tribe that settled in a particular locality was de- 
clared to be identical with the sacred animal 
hitherto worshipped there, and the latter was 
thereafter regarded as his material manifestation. 
But the deity did not thereby surrender his inde- 
pendent existence. Thus we find, besides the Ftah 
incarnate in Apis, the god Ptah ; and, besides the 
ram Amon, the god Amon. In these identifica- 


tions of deity and animal, no attention was paid 
to possible differences in the distinctive properties 
of the associated pair, and this inherent disparity, 
as we might expect, permanently stood in the way 
of a real fusion between the primitive and the 
incarnate deity. Even when the similarity of the 
two was more marked, as in the case of the hawk 
of Edfu and the sun-god, they still maintained a 

r G. Maspero, Contet populaires*, Paris, 19H, p. 123 ff., where 
further literature on the text is cited. On the figures used as 
iona°’ -dltagyp. Sagen find Mdrelien, Leipzig, 

X906| 136« 

- Vignette in the Pap 3 Tus Nebket in the Louvre, ed. T. 
Deveria and P. Pierret, Ls I^apyrtis de Neb^Qed, Paris, 1872, 

Maspero, JSitudes de mpthologiet i. (Paris, ISOSJ 

^ Of. tl^ numerous statues of private persons in the hiding- 
place atKarnak, in G, Legrain, ‘Statues et statuettes de rojs 

[Cairo, 1906J, ii. 

® e.g. Leprrain, op.,<rft. 1. 23. 7B. 

8 Of. Maspero, Sudw igyptimnes, L [Paris, 1880] 103 f.. 


• Maspero, Contes popnlaires^. p. 27 f, 

D 2 ^^^^®***®°**’ ^icrkult der alien Agypter, Leipzig^, 1912, 


divinity of the king might he detached even from 
himself. In this case the divine personality is 
figured as a man bearing n general resemblance 
to the earthly ruler, but sometimes it wears other 
crowns besides his, and it seldom has even the 
hawk’s head corresponding to the liawk-soid of 
the Pharaoh. It receives sacrificial oft'erings from 
the king himself, and bestows upon him heavenly 
I gifts,® The proper divinity of the Pharaoh is 
I embodied in tiiis figure, hut such disengagement 
of a part of tlie monarch’s personality in no way 
diminishes Iiis own individuality. The sacrifiemg 
king remains in himself complete, and_ is in no 
sense a merely partial or fragmentary being. 

The ka of the Pharaoh is often represented as a Uttle cluld— 
less frequently as aprown man< — who walks behind the King, 
bearinp the royal ita-name on his bead, and carrj'in” the rayai 
symbols. It sometimes appears also os the hieroglypmo tran- 
script of the ia-name, furnished with arms in order to hold tM 
symbols.® Here the incarnation of the id-element in a niero- 
plyphio expression is effected in the same woy as the individual 
life, power, stability, eto., of the king are embodied to to 
hieroglj-phs for ‘life,’ ‘power,’ ‘atobility,’ eta, which are utiei 
with arms ond legs, and carry symbols of the monarch.® 

Further, ottributes which seem_ to us purely 
abstract were regarded as becoming incarnate, 
ns, e.Q., the divine protection, which was em- 
bodied in the blood of Isis, and is represented 
by the knot-amulet tct. This amulet likewise 
is fitted with hands,’ or, in some instances, with 

1 Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of J3' 
mortality of the Soul, Eng. tr., ^ndon, 1895, also in 
provincial det Orientalistes, St, Etienne, 1878, p. 150 fl., end 
J/usifon, XV. [189BJ4Cff. 

3 Lists of the sun-god’s 14 kas, in F. W. von Bissing, oui^, 
1911, no. 5, pp. 6, 12 f. The sun-god, moreover, had seven 
(J. Diimichen, AltSgyp. Tempelinsehriflen, i., ; 

pi. 29 : of. P. Lo Page Renouf, Life Work, ii. 24i . 

Brugsch, Sieroglyph.-demot. WUrterbuch, Suppl. 

1882] 097, and R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di mdologta eg^< 
Turin, 1881-86, p. 1205). We read often of the ba-u (ph) oi to 
king, though their precise number is not given. 

8 Lepsius, Denkmaler, iii. 86o, 180, 191. 

* Ib. iii. 78e. . 

8 Cl. the illustrations in W. M. F. Petrie, A Season in 
London, 1883, pi. 20, p. 22 ; well-defined illustrations in Lepsiu=, 
iii. 20it, 21, 655, 61. , , „ lof.n 

8 As in Lepsius, iii. 863; A. Mariette, Abyios, 1., 
pis. 28, 32 : E. Naville, The Festival-hall of Osorkon 
1892, pis. 1, 9, 14 ; Lepsius, iii. 2095 ; Mariette, Dendiran, a, 
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a head.^ Similarly, incarnate forms of various 
senses and ideas, as taste and feeling,* hearing 
and sight, year, eternity, infinity, joy,® male and 
female darkness,'* etc., are met with as deities to 
whom homage is paid, and -vyho are, therefore, 
expected to manifest an individual activity in 
favour of the suppliant. Of such forms the most 
frequently mentioned is Truth, who became a 
goddess — the Maat worshipped in a number of 
temples as a woman with the symbol for ‘ truth ’ 
upon her head.® Further, the particular truth 
which dwelt in a particular man or deity could 
become incarnate in a similar figure, and this type 
of truth might be eaten or drunk, while the king 
might oiler it to the deity.® 

The possible co-existence of a number of indi- 
vidually distinct entities in another being which 
yet maintained an existence independent of them 
18 seen also in a curious conception of the royal 
person. The Pharaoh comprised in himself the 
kings of Upper and of Lower Egypt, each of whom 
retained his own indmdnality. The monarch not 
only bore the titles and dignities that severally 
belonged to the two provinces, and had a double 
house and a double treasury, but, as king of either 
province, he also offered two distinct sacrifices, and 
in some instances had two tombs,* which, as it 
would seem, belonged severally to the king of 
Upper Egypt and the king of Lower Egypt. 

The king was regarded as of divine origin, and 
even as a god. In this aspect, however, he was 
not merely the incarnate form of a particular 
deity, but was a new addition to the pantheon — 
one who, clothed in a human form and born of a 
human mother, lived as a man amongst men, and 
yet could associate with the other gods on a footing 
of perfect equality. At death he discarded his 
purely human traits, though ho did not completely 
surrender bis human nature. In the earlier period, 
he was supposed to eat the older gods, thereby 
acquiring their peculiar qualities, and so becom- 
ing the supreme divinity.® In later times the 
process of complete deification after death, by 
Avhich he became a kind of Osiris, is not depicted 
in detail. 

The Pharaoh owed his divine nature to his 
having been begotten by a god — a transaction 
which is often brought clearly before us.® When 
the procreation of a new deity had been resolved 
upon by the higher powers, the god Ra or Amon- 
Rfi as.sumed the form of the reigning king, and 
visited the queen upon her couch in the palace. 
He revealed to her his divine character ; his love 
sutlnsed her person, and he begot the coming ruler, 

1 e.g., on the late-Thehnn cofhn in the Museum nt Cairo, first 
floor, vestibule, no. 1101. Similar forms of incarnation might 
be ascribed also to the gods, ns in a relief from the reign of 
Amenemhut ni., ed. II. Schafer, Amtliche' HerichU aws den 
konigl. liunstsammhingcn, xxxiii., Berlin, 1911-12, cols. 4(M0 
(the Sehak of Crocodilopoiis). 

3 Wiedemann, in Sphinx, xvl. [1912] 40 f. 

S Altar of Pepi i. in Turin ; ed. J. Bonomi and S. Sharpe, in 
TSBA iii. [1874] 110 ft., pis. 1-S. 

4 References for these and similar conceptions in Lepsius, 
' Dber die Gutter der vler Eleniente bei den Agj'ptern,’ in 
ABA TT, 18,50, p. 181 ft. 

s Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the EgppUans, London, 
1901, 1. 410 ft. 

0 Wiedemann, AlfO x. [1887] EGl ff.; A. Moret, Rituel du 
eiiUe divin jaiinialier m Egppte, Paris, 1902, p. 138 fl. 

7 Cf. H. u. Hall, JUS xxvi. [1900] 170 f. 

8 ramld Unas, 1. 49011. (tr. Jlaspero, RTr iv. [1883] 69 ff.). 

V t.g., in reliefs (for Amenophia ill.) at Luxor, ed. A. Gavet, 
Le Temple de Rcnixor [=J/dm. de la mission arch, du Cdire, 
XV. 1 ], Paris, 1894, pis. 03-07 ; in better form, with discussion, 
Colin Campbell, The MtVncti/ous Ririh of Ring Amonhatrp III,, 
Edinburgh, 1012 ; at Peir cl-Bahri (for llaLshepsut), cd. 
Navillo, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, ii.. I,ondon. 1897, pis. 
40-55 : n fragment (lor Ramses ii.), cd. C. Campbell, op. eit. 
481. ; alluded to in the Papyrus Westcar (for kings of the Vth 
djm.), in the royal titles, etc. ; cf. Wiedemann, in J/ust'on, 
Xiii. [1894] 3721.; A. Moret, Du Caraettre rtligieux jte la 
ropautl pharaonique, Paris, 1902, p. 48fl. ; Maspero, Rtuiles 
de mgthologie, vi. 2C3-28a 


and decided what his name should be. So far, 
however, the god had implanted in the mother only 
the divine element of the son. He now commis- 
sioned the god Khnuphis to form the child’s bodily 
members, and accordingly that deity fashioned the 
body of the future ruler, as also that of his ka, 
which was of like shape 'uuth himself,* upon the 
potter’s wheel, while a goddess bestowed life upon 
these fresh creations.® Then at length the child 
was bom in the presence of, and with the aid of, 
various gods and goddesses. 

The circumstance that, when the god begot the 
chUd, only the diidne dement of the latter was 
created enables us to understand why occasionally 
not merely a single deity was implicated in the 
act, but why aU the gods might claim to have 
begotten the Pharaoh,® and to exist in him. To 
the purely concrete mode of thought characteristic 
of the Egyptians such an infusion of deity could 
be most simply represented after the manner of a 
procreation. It was only in respect of this divine 
element, and not in respect of the whole divine 
personality, that the god became incarnate in the 
king. 

That a mere particle of divinity sufficed to make 
the newly created king a partial incarnation and a 
divine person is also implied in the myth of Ra and 
Isis.® Here Isis kneads earth with the spittle of 
the sun-god, and forms a serpent which, in virtue 
of the spittle, may be a source of danger to the god 
himself. The same idea is found in an extant 
legend from the Xllth dynasty,® in which Isis tries 
to secure a portion of the seed of Set as a means of 
gaining power over him. In sueh instances the 
implanted particle of deity does not always carry 
with it the entire range of the divine nature as an 
incarnation in another being. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is only a particular attribute that is transferred 
in this way. Thus the man who sucks tlie milk of 
a goddess or a sacred cow absorbs thereby, not her 
entire divine ego, but only her inherent immor- 
tality.® 

The choice of the reigning monarch’s figure for 
the act of procreation was determined by the fact 
that the god, on other occasions of his intercourse 
ns an incarnate being with the king, chose a form 
which corresponded externally to that of the 
Pharaoh then upon the throne. Inasmuch as the 
two homologous figures both existed at the same 
time, it is clear that the deity did not become in- 
carnate in the king, but really assumed an inde- 
pendent figure of similar appearance. This figure 
might be designated by a special name, whicii 
applied both to the deity and to the reigning king. 
Thus we read of the Amon of Ramses n., of the 
Sechet of Sahura,* etc. "When a monument, and 
especially a temple or chapel, was founded, not by 
a king, but by a private individual, the latter was, 
equally with the King, regarded ns the creator of a 
new divine by-form. Thus, e.g., in the reign of 
Ramses ii. worship is said to have been accorded, 

I The ka and Its relation to the man have been discussed most 
recently — with references to earlier works— by Maspero, in 
itemnmx, vi. [1912] 125 ft. 

3 Navilic, op. eit. ii. pi. 48 ; Gayet, op. eit. pi. 63. On the life- 
givinp (rop-deities of EpyPt, cf. A. Jacoby and W. Epiepclberp, 
m Sphinx, vii. [1003] 215 ft., vili. [1004] 78 f.; and on the close!}' 
related idea that frops mipht be penerated from the slime of the 
Nile, Wiedemann, in OLli li. [1903], coi. 179 H. 

8 As, e.g., in the Stele of Kuban, ed. E. Prisse d'Avennes, 
- ' n--]- 1847, pi. 21, 1. S. 

* • ■ : . ■ • le Turin, pis. SI, 77, 131-8 ; tr. 

. ' ' f ' Ancient Engptians, 64 It. 

■ , Papyri from Kahun and Guroo, 

London, 1893, pi. 3, p. 4 ; cf. Wiedemann, in Sphinx, xiv. [1911! 
S9fr. 

® Wiedemann, * Die Milchverwandtschatt im altcn Acypten, 
In A m l/rqvell, iii. (1892] 259 fi. 

7 Cf. the tc.xta piven by L. Borchardt In llitteitungen der 
deutschen Orient.Gesetlsiha.ft, no. xxxvll. (Aup. 1003) 29 f.; 
Brupsch, Reaieil de mmnmenfs /ij-y'tiVnr, i. [Leipidp, 1832], pi. 
4 , no. S. 
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LOt only to the Ptah of Ramses himself, but also 
0 the rtah of a certain Menna.^ 

Besides real incarnations, however, considerable 
nterest attaches in Egypt to pseudo-incarnations, 
rhe adept in magic, when uttering his spells, 
requently claimed to be a particular deity, and as 
uch demanded obedience and threatened the 
lowers that resisted him.* It need not be supposed 
hat he actually believed himself to be the god in 
[uestion, but he was at all events convinced that 
uch a claim would make an impression upon other 
'ods. By way of making the identification more 
imphatic, the adept in some cases had the name of 
he particular deity inscribed upon his person. 
I'rom similar motives the names of Isis and 
'Jephthys respectively were inscribed upon the 
lodies of the two principal female mourners who 
ecited the dirges in mourning celebrations, and 
ifiected the resurrection of the dead person by 
5unpathetio magic.® Whether in early times 
nasks of the gods likewise were employed with a 
dew to a more complete identification cannot he 
lecided by the extant records, but the practice is 
ittested in connexion with the cult of Isis in the 
lellenistic period, and may well go back to earlier 
isage. 

Again, the glorified dead* and the gods might 
issume the forms of other deities. Thus Isis took 
ihe form of a sacred cow, and Homs that of 
ilie Apis bull, in order to reach the city of Apis 
inmolested.® In this case the incarnation was 
sffected, not in the sacred cow and the Apis bull 
hemselves, but in figures resembling them, and 
10, of course, commanding a like degi'ee of respect. 
Che story in which Batau is said to have assumed 
ihe form of a bull with all the beautiful symbols 
n its hair, and thus to have been honoured as a 
lacred bull — though in reality it was not such ® — 
nuat be interpreted in the same way. This text 
lIso shows the vast variety of possible raetamor- 
jhoses which a higher hein" might assume in his 
hcarnations. When the bull had been slaughtered, 
3atau caused two trees to arise from the drops of 
ts blood, and in these he then took up his abode. 
From the trees, again, he passed, in the form of a 
splinter, into the body of a woman. She became 
pregnant, and the child she brought forth was his 
inal form of incarnation, i.e. Batau hiinself. 

In most cases a particle of the being incarnating 
limself was implanted in the new forni that he 
adopted, though, as we have seen, this was_ not 
absolutely necessary. But certainly the Egyptians, 
(vith tiieir concrete habit of thought, persistently 
sought to invest all beings with a tanrible and 
Material form. If the gods, or the dead, or any 
Dther entities were to endure and to evince their 
power, they could do so only by means of an in- 
carnate form. 

Literatore. — ^T hera Is as yet no mono^aph on the Egyptian 
Ideas of incarnation. Apart from the passages cited in the 
Article, we have in modern h'terature nothing to fall back upon 

> See a writing-palette in Berlin, no. 6764. The omission of 
the cartouche and the mode of writing the, name Menna show 
that the reference here is not, as Erman (ZA xxix. [1891] 48 0.) 
supposed, to King Menes, but to a private individual — perhaps 
that charioteer of Kamses ii. of whom we read In the PentauT 
poem. 

3 Wiedemann, ilagie und Zauberei im alien Agypten, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 13 ff. Of peculiar interest in this connexion is the 
Magic Papyrus Leyden, no. 348, pi, 11, line 2 ff., ed. Pleyte, 
Eludes (gyptologiqucs, Leyden, 1866, p. 173ff.! cf. Pap. Ebers, 
ed. G. Ebers, Leipzig, 1876, pi. 1. 

5 See lamentations of Isis andNephthys in the Papyrus Berlin, 
no. 1425, ed. P. J. de Horrack, (Euvres diverses, Paris, 1907, p. 
34 ff.; and in the Pap3*ru8 of Nes-min in the Brit, ilus., no. 
10188, pi. 1, 1. 4 ; cf. Budge, Facsimiles qf Egyplian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum, p. 1. 

4 Attested ns earlj' as the time of the Pyramid of Pepi 1., in 
which G'oB 160) that king takes the head of the Anubis jackal. 

5 J. Dumichen, Die Oasen der libpschen n'ilste, Strassburg, 
1877, pi. 6, p. 27 ; cf. Brugseh, in ZA xvii. [1879] 19. 

6 Papyrus d’Orbiney, pi. 14 ff.; of. Jl^ero, Contes popu- 
laires*, p. 1 ft. 


except treatises dealing generally with the Egyptian religion, 
ns cited in the nrtt. EovpriA.v Seliowh, voI. v. p, 236 f , and 
God [Egj’ptian], vol. vi. p. 279. A. WIEDEMANN. 

INCARNATION (Greek and Roman). — The 
term ‘ incarnation ’ usually implies God becoming 
man, and connotes the opposite process to ‘apo- 
theosis.’ But thought wavers in a curious way 
between the two. When virtue in man’s esteem 
has won its way to heaven, when a Pollux, a 
Hercules, an Augustus, a Bacchus, a Quirinus — to 
employ the examples used by Horace (Carm. III. 
iii. 9-16) — have assumed their seat at the celestial 
hoard, and begun to quaff the nectar of the gods, 
then it is suspected that merit so transcendent 
must have been of heavenly origin, and a birth- 
story is invented which goes to show that the 
person who has been apotheosized was in reality 
already divine. 

Strictly speaking, incarnation means the putting 
on of flesh by the divine ; it need not necessarily 
be — although, as a matter of fact, it usually is — 
the flesh of man. When Zeus visited Leda in the 
form of a swan, that was incarnation as much as 
when he visited Alemene in the form of Amphi- 
tryon ; but we must insist on flesh of some kind. 
There would be no propriety in applying the term 
incarnation to the visit of Zeus to Danae in the 
shape of a shower of gold. Artemis, according to 
one legend, compassed the destruction of Otus and 
Ephialtes by turning herself into a stag, and 
running between the youn" giants, who shot each 
other in their eagerness to hit the beast. We have 
also an instance of this lower form of incarnation 
in the tale that on the appearance of another of 
earth’s monstrous brood the gods were so terrified 
that they changed themselves into beasts and took 
refuge in Egypt, this part of the story being per- 
haps a Greek attempt to account for the theriolatry 
in the Nile country. 

To the Greek mind the specific difference be- 
tween gods and men lay in the fact that the former 
were immortal and the latter mortal (except in case 
of apotheosis). All other differences, as in wisdom 
and beauty, were of degree, not of kind. Herein 
is the key to the Greek concept of incarnation, and 
througliout the pagan period it was really believed 
that the gods coiud and did assume the form of 
men. Their motives for so doing were many and 
various, but the most prominent was to gratify 
their amorous desires. The sons of Zens by human 
mothers were innumerable. Among them were 
Perseus, Castor and Pollux, who were specially 
called ‘the sons of Zeus’ (tlioimh it is said that 
only one was really so), Heracles and Bacchus, 
jEacus and Sarpedon. The mothers of these were 
Danae, Leda, Alemene, Semele, .lEgina, and Lao- 
dameia. Many, too, were the sons of Poseidon, 
most of whom are marked by gigantic size and 
insolence. Of the three brothers who divided the 
world between them, Hades alone seems to have 
been without issue of any kind. 

The sons of the gods did not fail to follow the 
example of their sires in the way of amours with 
mortal maids or matrons ; and, in consequence, a 
particular member of a human family iniglit have 
in him or her a strain of the divine. Thus 'Dieseus 
was said to have been the son of Poseidon, Trouus 
the son of Apollo by Hecuba, Deianeira was said 
to have been the daughter of Dionysus, Meleager 
the son of Ares, Linus the son of Apollo, and so on. 
These were perhaps appreciations arising out oi 
the characters of those persons either in fact or in 
fiction ; but one obvious motive for the invention 
of such stories was the general desire to ally 
oneself with the divine. Thus !^llen was said to 
have been really the son not of Deucalion, but oi 
Zeus, which at once conferred the patent of nobility 
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upon every Hellene. All Greek physicians claimed 
to be descended from Asclepius, and so from 
Apollo ; and on the same lines Socrates is made 
playfully to argue in the Euthyphro (11 C) that all 
sculptors were descended from Dtedalus, and so 
from Hephtestus. 

But love was not the only motive which induced 
divine beings to take human flesh upon them. It 
was anger at the gods that drove Demeter to 
leave heaven and incarnate herself as a woman. 
It was to gratify her spite against Heracles that 
Hera assumed the form of an Amazon. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is the censorship of human morals 
that is the operating motive. Thus it was to 
test the insolence of Laomedon that Apollo and 
Poseidon assumed the form of men ; and the great 
god Zeus himself came to earth in the likeness 
of a working man (Apollod. iii. 98, tlKaaOeU AvSpl 
Xepj'ih'B), in order to make trial of Lycaon and his 
fifty sons, who excelled all men in impiety. The 
same motive underlies the well-kno^vn story of 
Baucis and Philemon, which has been immortalized 
hy the genius of Ovid ; and we know from Hesiod 
that the belief was entertained that the gods 
roamed the earth in the likeness of men to take 
note of human conduct. That is the highest moral 
use that is made of the idea of incarnation in pagan 
mytholos^. 

The idea of divine birth appears now and then 
among the Greeks even in historical times. Plato, 
after he had achieved immortality for his writings, 
was reported to have been the son of Apollo. He 
is the only philosopher who has attained the 
honour of a birth-story. The Spartan king 
Demaratus, we are told by Herodotus (vi. 69), was 
declared by his mother to have been the son of the 
hero Astrabacus ; but then there was a malicious 
counter-statement that the supposed hero was 
really the donkey-driver. Alexander the Great 
was believed even in his own lifetime to have been 
the son of Ammon ; and there is a story told by 
Plutarch (Alex. 3) that the reason for the loss of 
Philip’s eye was that he had peeped through the 
keyhole of his wife’s chamber, and had seen the 
god in the form of a serpent entwined about her 
couch. The birth-story of Romulus and Remus is 
an echo of many similar tales in Greek mythology. 

LiTEttATOTis. — See rclerences In text and art. Gukek Rcuqios. 

St. George Stock. 

INCARNATION (Indian). — The tenet of incar- 
nation (avatara) is a fundamental one in medimval 
and modem Hindu religion as taught in the 
Purdnas and similar tvorks ; it is so especially 
with the Visnuites, the greater number of whom 
worship either Rama or Krena, the two last incar- 
nations of Visnn, not that god in his proper form ; 
the reverse holds good with Siva, who is adored as 
such, or under one of his various forms which 
cannot be properly called incarnations. We must, 
therefore, examine the incarnations of Vi^nu in 
order to comprehend the nature of incarnation as 
conceived in India, and to form an idea concerning 
the origin and development of the complex body oi 
beliefs on the subject. 

The theory of the incarnations of Vi9nu pre- 
supposes the recomition of Vi^nu, or, as ho is 
more appropriate^ called in this connexion, 
N&rayana, as the Supreme God, the creator and 
ruler of the universe, the upholder not only of the 
cosmic, but also of the moral, order of the world. 
When the enemies to his rule endanger the order 
of the world, the god incarnates himself for the 
purpose of defending it. This is expressed in two 
much quoted verses of the Bhagavadgttd (iv. 7 f.) : 

‘ Whenever there is n decline ol the Law, O Bhiirata, and en 
increase of iniquity, tlien I put lortli mj-seU pn a new birth). 
For the rescue of the pious and for the destruction of the evU- 
doers, for the estahUshment of the law I am bom in every 

as*.’ 


Originally, therefore, the number of these ap- 
pearances or births of the Lord seems to have been 
1 regarded as indefinite ; but theological speculation 
tended not only to fix the number of incarnations, 
but also to define more clearly their relation to the 
Supreme God. This can be seen from the account 
of the incarnations in the Sarivaniia, i. ch. 42 f. 
It commences with a verse made up of the begin- 
ning and the slightly altered end of the passage 
from the Bhagavadgitd just quoted : 

* Whenever there is a decline of the Law, O BhSrata, then the 
Lord appears for the establishment of the Law.’ 

And it continues ; 

'One form of him, the best one, for ever abides in heaven 
practising austerities {Narayapa seems to be intended], the 
second [form] is gone to sleep on his couch, for the destruction 
and creation of beings, meditating on his mysterious self ; who 
after sleeping a thousand Eons becomes manifest for the pur- 
pose of action, at the end of a thousand years, as the god of 
gods, the Lord of the world [Vijpu].’ 

Then some of his incarnations are related, the 
last of which — that of Kalki — being designated as 
the tenth (v. 2368), proves that the number of his 
incarnations amounted to ten, as in later times. 
It is worthy of note that in this place the incarna- 
tions are called pmcfwrfiMm, ‘ manifestation,’ and 
not avatara, which has since become the current 
term ; thus it is usual to speak of the ten avatdraa 
of Vijnn. According to tne common belief these 
are : (1) Fish, (2) Tortoise, (3) Boar, (4) Man-lion, 
(5) Dwarf, (6) Para,4urama, (7) Rama, (8) Krgna, (9) 
Buddha, and (10) Kalki, whose incarnation is still 
to come.* 

Now, if we examine the various incarnations of 
Vi§nu, we shall find that they fall into several 
groups. First the Vamana, or Dwarf, incarnation 
IS a legend developed from a mythical feat of Vi^nu 
frequently mentioned in the Rigveda, viz. tlie 
three strides with •which he measured the three 
worlds. Secondly, the Kurma, or Tortoise, and 
the Varfiha, or Boar, incarnations ascribe to him 
deeds which originally were believed to have been 
performed by Prajapatithe Creator (see ^atapatha 
Brdhmana, VU. y. 1, 6 ; Taittinya Samhitd, yi. ii. 
42 ; Taittiriya AranyaJea, i. 13 ; and &atapatha 
Brdhmana, XTV. i. 2, 11). Prajapati is frequently 
represented as taking one form or other for some 
special purpose ; in our case the reason of his being 
assumed to have taken the form of a tortoise and 
of a boar may have been that his primitive worship 
had been of a tberiomorphic character, at least 
ivith some classes of the people. When Nfiriiyana 
(Vi^nu) became the Supreme Deity, the Creator 

1 The incarnations (pridurbh&va) actually related In the 
Barivathia (toe. eit.) are: (1) Variha, (2) Man-lion, (S) Dwarf, 
(4) Dattatreya, (D) J^madagnya (Paralurima), (6) Kama, (7) 
Kfsna, and (S) Kidki, which, as stated in the text, is called the 
tcrith. In the Santiparvan of the ilahdbhiirata (cccxxxix. 
103>«12960f.) the following incarnations (prddurbhdta) are 
enumerated : (1) Haihsa, (2) Tortoise, (3) Fish, (4) Boar, (6) 
Dwarf, (6) (Paraiu) Roma, (7) Rdam Dllarathi, (S) Sitrata 
(Krfva), and (9) Kalki. The Bhagavadgild {loe. eil.) ^eake of 
the ‘many births' (janmdni) of the god; the llahdbhdrata, 
Vanaparva (487), ol the 'thousands ol his manifestations' 
(prddurbhdta}. Of the account in the ifattga and Bhdgatata 
Burdpat, Muir (Orig. Skr. Texts, iv.7 (1S73] ISSfO says; 
‘Vi^pu's incarnations are then enumerated (Mattya Purdpa, 
xlvit. 234-254), viz. (1) a portion of him sprung from Dharma, 
(2) the NarasiUiha, or Man-lion, and (3) the Dwarf, incarnations, 
which are called the celesti.al manifestations (tambhuti), the 
remaining seven being the human incarnations caused by 
Bukra'e curse. These seven are : (4) the DattStreya, (5) ifin- 
dbktr, (6) Paraiurima, (7) R.ama, (S) VedavyiLsa, (9) Buddha, and 
(10) Kalki incarnations. (Eight Instead of seven are obtained if, 
with the Marathi expounder, we understand the beginning of 
verse 243 to refer to Krspa.l The Bhdgaeata Purdna gives 
twenty-two incarnations (i. iii. 1 fl.), viz. those in the forms ol 
(1) Ihirufa, (2) Varaha, or the Boar, (3) Nirada, (4) Kara and 
Rariynpa, (6) Kapila, (0) Datbltreya, (7) Vajfia, or Sacrifice, (8) 
R?abha, (9) Pfthu, (10) ilatsya, or the Fish, (11) Kurma, or the 
Tortoise, (12 and IS) Dhanvantari, (14) Karasiihha, or the Man- 
lion, (15) VSmana, or the Dwarf, (10) PKroiur.ama, (17) Veda- 
vyisa, (IS) P.5ma, (19 and 20) Balarama and Kp-'pa, (21) Buddha, 
and (‘22) Kalki. The last two arc repre-ented a- future. But 
the incarnations (avatdra) of Visnu are innumerable, like the 
rivulet* flowing from an inexhaustible lake. K-is, Manus gods. 
Bona of Manus, PraJ5palis are all portions of him.' 
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nd Lord of the world, he stepped into the place 
f Prajapati, the Creator in the period of the 
frdhmanas, and the deeds of Prajapati were 
ransferred to Visnu. In this class of incarnations 
'e may reckon, besides the Tortoise and Boar 
icamatious, the Matsya, or Fish, incarnation, 
'hich refers to the legend of Mann’s being saved 
y a fish during the Deluge ; for that fish, ac- 
Drding to the later version of the story in the 
lahabharata (iii. 187 = 12474 fi". ), reveals himself as 
irahma Prajapati. The incarnation of Narasiriiha, 
r the Man-lion, stands by itself, or might he 
inged with the Dwarf incarnation ; it refers to 
popular legend of Visnu killiim, in the form of a 
lan-lion, the demon Hiranyakasipu — a legend 
Fich is once alluded to in the Vedio literature, 
iz. Taittiriya AranyaJca, X. i. 6. 

The remaining three incarnations, viz. those of ParaSurama, 

' Rama DaSarathi, and of Kr?oa, have this in common, that 
lose heroes had originally no connexion with Visrju. The 
ory of ParaSuriima itself, ns told in the MahdbHarata (iii. 
6 IT., xii. 49), has no reference to Vi?iju, but the first book of 
le Rdmdyaxia, which is a later addition to that epic, contains 
continuation of ParaSurama's story, according to which the 
5ro was in possession of Visgu's bow and met the young Rama, 
n of Da&ratha, exp.ressly to subdue him ; but the latter, who 
id already broken Siva’s bow, now bent Vignu's bow and de- 
•ived ParaSurama of his glory. This legend, apparently a late 
vention, would be absurd on the supposition that both Ramas 

0 incarnations of Vispu, since then the god would humiliate 
mself; but it shows' that ParaSurama had, in popular tales, 
len brought into some connexion with Visgu ; and this circum- 
anoe, together with the name Rama, which he shares with the 
ore famous seventh incarnation of Visnu, may have facilitated 
s reception in the series of incarnations of that god. lie was 
cognized as such at the time of the redaction of the present 
xt of the Mahdbhdrata (see note on p. 193t), and thus in the 
troduction of hie story there (iii. 115) a confused passage is 
serted (v. 16-19) in order to make allowance for the current 
ilief. 

The incarnations with which we have dealt seem 
lore or less to be set up b^ theological speculation 
ither than to have constituted part of a general 
id popular belief. It is different, however, with 
le two next incarnations, those of ESma and 
J^na. They are the only ones which have any 
ractical importance in the religion of India ; for, 

3 stated above, their worshippers form a consider- 
ble part of the Hindus and the great majority of 
isnuites. Hence it will be necessary to enter 
ito more details with regard to these two 
vatdras. According to the unanimous belief of 
le Hindus, Rama came long before Krsna, the 
irmer at the end of the Treta, the latter at the 
ad of the Dvapara, Yuga. The reason of this 
elief is, no doubt, the fact that the Bdmdyana, 
hich celebrates the life and deeds of Rama, does 
ot mention Krsna, while, on the other hand, the 
Tahabhdrata, in which Krsna plays a most im- 
ortant part, nob only frequently mentions Rama 
nd the other heroes of the Bdmayana as belong- 
ig to a past age, but also relates his adventure in 
lengthy episode (Ramopakhyana). 

In the case of Rama we seem to watch an incar- 
ation in the making, for in the original parts of 
he Bdmdyana, viz. bks. ii.-vi., the poet regards 
is_ hero as essentially human, and seems entirely 

1 ignore his divine character. The latter, how- 
ver, is fully acknowledged in bks. i. and vii., which 
y common consent of all critics are declared to be 
iter additions.^ Therefore between the composi- 
1 This question baa been discussed at great length by Muir, 
'rig. Skr. Texts, iv. 441 ff. As it is important for the problem 
nder discussion, wo adduce here an argument which, in the 
•riter’s opinion, is conclusive. Near the end of the original 
■ork occurs a chapter (vi. 117) which is, without doubt, a 
iter addition. It relates that, when SIta entered the fire, the 
ods appeared and Brahma declared Rama to be Narayaga, the 
ighest deity, etc. ; for Rama had thought himself a man till 
Sen. Now, if in the preceding part of the original poem R5ma 
ad been asserted to be Narayaga, no such passage as the above 
ould have been inserted in this place ; nor would the author of 
lio original work have deferred till its end mention of the fact 
Sat the hero is no other than the highest god. It may be noted 
bat this is the only passage in this epic in which we meet with 
name of Kpgga. 


tion of the original work and the addition of these 
later_ parts the belief that Rama is an incarnation 
of Visnu must have arisen and have gained uni- 
versal^ assent. Before that time Rama had been 
an epic hero, but the Bdmdyana seems to have 
made him immensely popular. Since the poet has 
described him as the best of men, the most dutiful 
son and loving husband, as possessed of every 
virtue, in short, as a model of morality, he became 
the favourite of the people at large and so the 
subject of veneration.* There is stUl another 
cause for Rama’s promotion to divine rank. His 
adventures are of such a wonderful character that 
he certainly appears more than a common mortal ; 
he associates with superhuman beings represented 
as monkeys and bears, he undertakes an expedition 
against Lanka over one hundred yojanas ot sea, 
fights and vanquishes the demon race of the 
Raksasas, etc. Thus it is not difficult to imagine 
that the epic hero became a popular god, and that 
in order to account for his divine dignity, notivith- 
standing his human character, he came to be re- 
garded as one of the manifestations of the highest 
god — as an incarnation of Visnu. 

This belief has a popular as well as a speculative 
side. The latter is determined bj’ the ideas about 
brahma, the evolution of the world from it, and 
the identification of Narayana with Brahma. The 
popular side of the belief in the incarnation of 
Visnu is to some e.xtent founded on that god’s 
popular character as destroyer of demons {daitydri ) ; 
Visnu vanquishes the fiends to relieve tJie world, 
gods and men, from their oppression. The same 
function, ascribed to some minor deity, becomes 
the bond that connects him with Vi^nu in popular 
opinion. The idea of manifestation' was probably 
beyond the grasp of the mind of the people ; they 
required a more material link between the god and 
his incarnation. In fables and epic poetry the 
connexion of a hero with a god is usually accounted 
for by a myth relating how the god begot the hero 
in question witli some girl or woman. ; the hero is 
the oli'sprin" of the god. This relation did perhaps 
savour of ulegitimncy ; at any rate, it was not 
assumed in the case of the highest god and his 
manifestations, but was replaced by one of a more 
mystical character. The story about Visnu’s in- 
carnation in Rama is told in the Bdmayana, i, 
15 fi'. 

The ^ods complain to Brahmi atout tbe oppression and 
violence of the Raksasa Ravaga, on whom he had conferred the 
boon that he could not be killed by a god. But, as he could bo 
slain by a man, Visnu consents to be born as such in the persons 
of the four sons of King Da4arotha by his three wives. When 
that king celebrates a sacrifice for the purpose of begetting 
sons, Viggu appears in the sacrificial fire and gives DaSaratha a 
big vessel filled with divine sacrificial food (pdyasa) which he 
enjoins him to divide among his wives. Kausalya gets half of 
the potion, and Sumitra and Kaikeyi the remaining part, but in 
unequal portions.^ In due time all the three queens are delivered 
of sons, Kausalya of Rama, Sumitra of Lakfmaga and Satrughna, 
and Kaikeyi of Bharata. 

In accordance with this story, the incarnation of 
Visnu is not of the same degree in all four sons ; 
but his essence is present to a greater degree in 
Rama than in his brothers. Probably _E5raa alone 
was originally considered an incarnation, and his 
brothers were only later, tluough their connexion 
with him, regarded as partial incarnations. By a 
similar process the wife of Rama, Sita, came_ to 
be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu’s wife, 
LaksmI, though originally Sita seems to have been 
a chthonic deity before she became an epic 
heroine.* These details, however, are apparently 

I In the original atory on which VSlmiki based his ^ic,^the 
character of Rama does not seem to have r^ched perfection. 
He perfidiously killed Vall— a deed which the poet struggles 
hard to show in a good light. - j .i, 

HThe same story is told in different Purapos and other 
works ; but there is no agreement regarding the proportion 
of the severai parts of the pdyasa given to the three queens. 

» Cf. art. Heroes and Heeo-oods (Indian), vol. vj. p. 661. 
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the outcome of theological speculations, not of 
popular belief. 

The remarkable change in Ettma’s position from 
an epic hero to an incarnation of Visnu, which, as 
stated above, took place between the redaction of 
the orimnal Bumdyana and the addition of its 
first and last books, does not appear to be the 
result of a slow development of religious ideas, but 
seems to have been caused by the application to 
him of a theory already fully established. In other 
words, it is not likely that the theory of incarna- 
tion was first suggested by the story of Eama ; in 
all probability there was already another similar 
incarnation of Visnu acknowledged by the people 
of India. This must have been his incarnation as 
Ki^na, since the preceding incarnations, as appears 
from our remarks on them, seem to have had little 
importance as far as popular religion was con- 
cerned. In the opinion of the present uniter, the 
wide-spread worship of Krsna ns a tribal hero and 
demi-god, and his subsequent identification with 
Narilyana, the Supreme Lord of creation in that 
period, gave birth to the theory of incarnation, 
not as a philosophical speculation of learned 
mythologists and theolopsts, but as the great 
principle pervading and upholding a popular re- 
ligion. For Kr§naism in this sense prevailed in 
India probably centuries before the beginning of 
our era, while Kaniaism, so popular from the 
10th cent. A.D. downwards, is a comparatively 
late development. The incarnation of Krsna is, 
therefore, the most important one for the elucida- 
tion of the problem under discussion — the origin 
and the development of the theory of incarnation. 

The identity of Krsna and Visnu (or Narayana) 
is generally acknowledged in the original sources 
of the history of his life and deeds, viz. the 
MaMbharata, Harivaniia, and the Pvranas. 
References to him in the literature which precedes 
the redaction of our text of the Mahdbhdrata are 
few and short; but they are of the highest in- 
terest, and therefore deserve to be examined with 
great care. In these ancient allusions to Kr§na 
we must distinguish between the names Vasudeva 
and Krsna, though in historical times they denote 
the same person. Vasudeva is mentioned first in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, X. i. 6, as a god together 
with Narayana and Visnu, apparently as mysti- 
cally identical with them. \Ve next meet with 
tins name in Panini, IV. iii. 98, where the wording 
of the sutra and' the context in which it stands in- 
dicate that Panini regarded him not ns a Rajput, 
but as a person of the highest rank, probably .as a 
god.' Krsna’s name occurs first in tbe Chhdndogya 
ypani^arl. III. xvii. 6, where it is said that Ghora 
Angirosa imparted a particular piece of secret 
knowledge to Krsna, the son of Devaki. Here, 
then, lCr§na is stilt regarded ns a man and not as 
a god. Rut in a verse quoted in two late Uvani- 
§ads, the Ndrdyandthai~vaMras and the Aimaoodha 
Upanisads, he, the son of Devaki, is mentioned to- 
gether with Madhusudana (=:Vi¥nu) as having the 
attribute brahmanya-, whatever that word may 
mean in this connexion, it is evident that the son 
of Devalci is here regarded as equal to Vi^nu, or at 
least as a deity. The testimony adduced seems 
to warrant the assumption that, when the Vedic 
period drew towards its end, Vasudeva was con- 
sidered an equal of NarSyaua and Vi§nu, but that 
Kr^na, the son of Devaki, was still regarded in 

' See ratanjali’B remarks on the tutm in question. It is clear 
that I’avinl did not rej^ard Vasudeva as a kfatriya in the usual 
sense ot the word, since lie then would fall under the rule in the 
next afitro. Tlie compound Vdsudetdrjunabhydm la ncainst 
Papini’e own rule (ii. il. 33), according to which Arjuna should 
be placed flrst. Tlie inversion of the order in the compound 
was apparently occasioned by Pipini's regarding Visudeva as 
superior to Arjnna, cbjiyarhila, though the rule which assigns 
the first place in a Dvandva compound to tho abhyarhita was 
first given by KalySyana, his successor (tt. 2. SI, rurtt. 4). 


the Vedic period as a wise man inquiring into tho 
highest truth, and only at some later time was he 
put on an equality with Visnu. We conclude that 
V^udeva, the god, and ivr§na, the sage, were 
originally dilferent from one another, and only 
afterwards became, by a syncretism of beliefs, one 
deity, thus giving rise to, or bringing to perfection, 
a theory of incarnation. 

Vasudeva is unanimously explained by all Indian 
writers as a patronymic of Vasudeva, his father 
according to the epic narratives. Rut Raladeva, 
who is likewise reputed a son of Vasudeva, is 
never called Vasudeva. Resides, an old variant 
of Vasudeva, noticed by lexicographers and used 
by Rhasa in the Dfitavdkya, v. 6, is Vhsubhadra, 
a form which recalls the similar name of another 
popular deity, Manibhadra, king of the Yak?as. 
Now, as Manibhadra is also spelt hliinibhadra 
(Manibhadda in Jainaprakrit), and Narasiihha 
Narasiiliha,' by an inorganic lengthening of the 
first syllable, so Vasudeva and Vasubhadra seem 
to have been forms, perhaps popular, of Vasudeva 
and Vasubhadra — names directly derived from 
vas7i, denoting either ‘wealth, riches,’ or the gods 
of that name. If this etymology of Vasudeva is 
right, we must assume that the story of his being 
the son of a knight Vasudeva and the name of 
his father have been developed from his very 
name Vasudeva. In support of this assumption 
it may be said that tho oldest tradition does not 
mention Kjsna’s father, but his mother, calling 
him the son of Devaki. 


11 the narrative ol Kfspa la more closely examined, wc find 
Indications that two different persons, a god and a man, aro 
combined in him. For tho storj' itself is naturally divided into 
two distinctive parts; tho first {balacharita) relates his early 
life among the cowherds os foster-child of Nanda; and tho 
second, covering tbe rest of his life, relates his adventures as 
tbe leader ol the clan of the Vr^pis, and his alliance with tho 
Panrjavas, especially with Arjuna. In tho former part it is easy 
to recoguite him os a cowherd-god (Govinda, tbe cow-finder), 
and in the latter, as a Kfijput hero. As Infant, child, and young 
man, bo worked many wonders, destrojing demons cliiefiy, and 
mostly In company with Baiadeva, his brother, who is also 
called Rama and Hali, ‘ he with the plough,’ or Halayudha, ‘ ho 
whose weapon is the plough.’ Now, Baiadeva too was a popular 
god — of husbandmen, ns bis plough proves. Ho is called Rnu* 
hipeya, the son of Rohipi ; but the story is that he was con- 
ceived by Devaki and afterwards transferred to the womb of 
Rohipi.3 This story is apparently invented in order to make 
him a brother of Krspn ; probably tho two popular gods 
Govlnda-Vasudeva and Baiadeva^ were closely connected, and, 
after the former was identified with the RSJput hero KRpa, the 
latter came to be regarded as his brother. They are always found 
together till Krjpa has slain Kadisa and piaced Ugrasena on tlie 
throne of llathura. Henceforth he appears as tho tribal hero 
of tho Yadavas ; he is their leader in nil important events of 
their history, he defends their town Matliura against miglity 
enemies, and when resistance seems hopeless ho leads tlie tribe 
of the Yadavas to the shore of the western ocean ; there he 
builds Dviiraka, the new capital of the Yfidavas. He enters into 
an alliance with the Papdavas, and with their help overcomes 
his great enemy Jarasandha, king of llagadha ; and ho slays 
the latter’s general Si^upfiia, king of Chedi. He took part in the 
tribal feuds of the Yadavas, and at last witnessed their ruin and 
the destruction of Dv-trakfi. His death was occasioned by the 
hunter Jaras (old age), who mistook him for an antelope and 
pierced his foot with an arrow. Tho unmistakably epic cliar- 
acter of this story seems to prove that it has been the sulijcct 
of an epic or a cycle of epic songs. This epic must have been 
current among tho YSdavas, the Rajput race which revered 
Ky?pa as its tribal hero ; and, ns the numerous clans of tho 
Yadavas were settled in Northern as well as in Western India, 
the assumed epic must have had a wide circulation. Tho 
originals, if ever they were written down, have been lost, but 
the matter they contained has been preserved in tho llari- 
ratfiia and some Purdnat. Their great popularity in so large a 
part of India seems to have been the cause ol their hero 
naving, by an epic syncretism to be observed in other litera- 
tures also, been Introduced into the great national epic of tho 
Bhfiratas, where he appears as the friend and counsellor of tho 
Papijavaa. 

Now in the Mahdbhdrata, the Earivamia, and 
the Pfirdnas the poets take every opportunity of 

I Taittiriya ArapyoJta, 1 . 1. 7. 

* A similar transfer ol an embryo is told by the SvetSmbara 
Jains of Mahivira, who was transferred from the womb of 
DevSnandi to that of TriSali. 

* Notice the similarity of the names YisudCTB and Baladei'a, 
and of their Tarianta Vasubhadra and Balabhadra. 
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lorifying Krsna as the Supreme God ; but their 
escription of his deeds, and especially of the 
counsels he gives to his allies, reveals to us a man, 
certainly not eminently good, like Rama, but 
rather the contrary — a crafty Rajput chief who is 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his ends. Even the Hindus seem 
to have been conscious of the fact that he is not 
quite an ideal hero ; for there is a very interesting 
chapter in the Visnu Purana (iv. 13) which under- 
takes a vindication of the character of Kr§na in 
one particular instance. 

The question, then, is how this Rajput hero 
should have come to be acknowledged not only 
as a god, but as the incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity.^ Christian influence, assumed by Weber, 
is excluded by chronological considerations, for 
the Jains have built up their entire hagiology on 
the model of the history of Krsna ; they assume nine 
Vasudevas, Vasudevas, Baladevas, and Prativasn- 
devas. As this curious system of the Jains, which 
presupposes the worship of Krsna as a very popular 
religion of India, is already found in some of their 
canonical books, and as these are prior to our era, 
there can have been no Christian influence at work 
in originating the worship of Kr$na. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar supposes 

• that a Kjattriya of tho name of Vdsudeva belonging to the 
Yadava, Vfftji, or.Satvata race founded a theistic system as 
Siddhartba of the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jhalfka race 
founded atheistic systems.' ^ 

This theory seems scarcely tenable for a very 
weighty reason ; the deeds and adventures of Krsna 
related by the authors of the great epic and the 
Purd‘n,as are essentially those of a warrior and 

a ut chief, and there is none which shows him 
e light of a founder of a religion. All that 
may safely be conceded, as a surmise, is that this 
Rajput chief, like some other kings of Upani^ad 
renown, took a great interest in the highest theo- 
sophical questions, and thus gave an impetus to 
the formation of a new religion. Bhandarkar 
proposes an alternative theory : * 

‘ Or, perhaps, it is possible that Vosudeva was a famous |)rince 
of the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped 
by his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connexion with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people.' 

This theory is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, more probable than the former, but it 
requires some alteration. We must keep in mind 
three significant points. (1) Vusudeva seems to 
have been regarded originally as a god and as 
distinct from Krsna ; for, besides the general reason 
adduced above, there is an interesting story related 
in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahdblidrata (ii. 14) 
in connexion with the history of Jarasandha. 
Paundraka, king of the Bahgas, Pundras, and 
Kiratas, pretended and was believed to be Puru- 
Bottama (i.e. Visnu) ; he was known under the 
name Vasudeva, and had assumed the emblems of 
Krsna. In the Harivamia and several Purdnas* 
his conflict with and destruction by Krsna are 
related at some length. Now, whatever facts, if 
any, may underlie this legend, it is obvious that it 
could not have been invented unless at that time 
the dignity of Vasudeva was not thought inseparable 
from the person of Krsna ; or, in other words, 
Vasudeva was still regarded as an independent 
deity, probably a form of Visnu. (2) A religious 
system based on the worship of Vasudeva-Kmna 

I A good account of the opinions put forward by various 
writers on this problem is given by Richard Garbe in the intro- 
duction to his (German) tr. of the £hagavadgitd (Leipzig, 
1905). The reader will find there the references to the origino] 
papers. 

2 Report on the Search for Sanskrit ManuscrivtSf ISS5-54, 
Bombay, 1887, p. 74. 
s Jh. 

A Ftniu Purapa, v. 34, tr. H. H. Wilson. London, 1864-77, t. 
123, XL L . . • 


as the highest god is that of the Pancharatras oi 
Bhagavatas. The oldest account of it is contained 
in the Narayaniya section of the Mahdbhdrata 
(xii. 334-351). 

There ‘the Panchariitra is represented as an independent 
rcIig|on professed by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata 
'r. 7 ^ ■ ■ 3u Uparichara, who was a 

' worshipping the Supreme 
ijiuia uv.uUiaiiig to me caLvata manner (vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginmng by the Sun ' (cccxxxv. 19, 24).i 

It appears from the above quotations that the 
new religion was originally a tribal religion con- 
fessed by the Satvatas. Now, the Satvatas are an 
important section of the Yadava race ; thus we see 
that the religion which recognized Krsna as the 
Supreme God was originated m that race to which 
Krsna belonged. On this supposition we can 
understand that Vasudeva-Kr§na is not found in 
the Rdmdyana and the early Buddhist writings; 
for these works belong to Eastern India and the 
home of the Yadavas was Northern and Western 
India, (3) Some indications of the character of 
the religion professed by Krsna may be found in 
the Chhdndogya Upanisad. There (III. xvii. Iff.) 
human life is described under the form of a soma- 
saerifioe, the natural functions — eating, drinking, 
etc. — are interpreted as elements of the sacrifice, 
and the cardinal virtues as the reward (dak^ind). 
Then the text goes on : 

Ghora, son of Angiras, having explained this [subject] to 
Kfspa, son of Cevaki, said : * Be who lias become exempt from 
desire should repeac, at the time of bis death, these three 
[YajurVe^o mantras]: “01 thou ort undeca^jingl Thou art 
unchanging] Thou art the true essence of lifeT" About it 
there are these two stanzas from the Rigveda [vin. vi. 30 and 
1. 1. 10]: "They see the morning light of that primeval seed 
which burns beyond the sky"; “Having beheld the superior 
light from beyond the darkness, we go to the Sun-god amongst 
the gods, to the highest light.”' 

The idea that human life itself is equal to a 
Vedic sacrifice is more than once expressed in the 
Upanisads}^ it tends to lessen the importance of 
sacrificing, which was the highest duty in the old 
Brahmanical religion, hut has no place in a popular 
religion. Further, the imperishable nature or the 
soul is insisted upon, and its ultimate union with 
the Highest Light. Tliese are some principles 
which have been fully developed in the religion 
which teaches the identity of Krsna with the 
Supreme God. 

The facts explained above allow as to form an 
opinion on the origin and gradual development of 
the belief in Krsna’s incarnation. During the 
Brahmana period Prajapati the creator was believed 
to assume, on occasions of distress, various forms, 
as that of a boar or a tortoise, in order to rescue 
the creation. After him came Narayana ; he was 
identified -with Visnu, the slayer of demons. About 
the end of the Vedic period a popular deity, 
Vasudeva, came to he acknowledged as a form of 
A''i§nu. Now the race of the Yadavas, whose clans 
were settled both in the North and in the AVest of 
India, revered as their tribal hero Krsna, the son 
of Devaki, who, like other princes of the Upanisad 
period, had the renown of having been an earnest 
seeker of religious truth. AVe assume that about 
this time the worship of Vasudeva as a form of 
Vi?nu had become the popular religion of the same 
people who worshipped Krsna as their tribal her(^ 
and that both kinds of worship influencing each 
other became in the end one in such_ a way that 
Krsna was believed to be a manifestation of Visnu 
— in a word, a human incarnation of the Supreme 
God.' 

To continue the account of Krgea’fl incarnation, a m^h must 
now be mentioned wliioh connects his incarnation bodily with 
Narayana. When the latter was implored by the gods to save 
tho earth from the oppression of her enemies, hiarayi^a plucked 
out two of his own hairs, a black and a white one. Descendmg 


1 Bhandarkar, Report, p. 73. 

2 Of. Mahdnardtiatfa, 64. 
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to the earth and entering the womb of Devahi, the black hair 
was born as Kr?ija, and the white one ns Baladeva. This legend 
explains the names Kr5pn, ‘black,’ and KeSava, fancifully 
derived from Ma, ‘ hair ' ; it accounts, moreover, (or Krspa 
being of dark colour and Baladeva light. It is to be noted that 
this myth makes Baladeva also an incarnation of Vispu, though 
he is generally declared to be an incarnation of Se?a‘, the snako- 
god. 

As has already been mentioned, the incarnations 
of Narayana seem originally to have been termed 
‘ manifestations ’ (pradurhhava), ■whereby it is 
indicated that the god continued to exist in his 
true form though at the same time he manifested 
himself in a form chosen for a particular purpose.* 
However, instead of pradurbMva, another terra 
has become current, viz. avatdra, literally ‘ descend- 
ing.’ It was imagined that a part of the deity 
descended from heaven and took bodily form as a 
man, etc., or was bom as such; we find also the 
vroTd arh^dvatara, ‘partial incarnation,’ and even 
amidmidvatdra, ‘ incarnation by a part of a part.’ 
These terms were probably originated by a some- 
what materialistic conception of the process of 
incarnation, evidenced also in the case of the four 
sons of Doiaratha. The orthodox opinion in the 
case of Krsna, however, denies that the Supreme 
Deity is not wholly present in him. What the 
orthodox opinion was will be seen from the folloiv- 
ing extract from a commentary on the Visnu 
Purana which we transcribe from Muir, Orig. Skr. 
Texts, iv. 258 ; 

' PurufOttumn la here flgjirativcly said to hove become Incar- 
nate with a portion of a portion of himself, because in tlic Krspa 
Incarnation he was manifested in a merely sportive body in the 
very circumscribed form of a man, and not because of any 
diminution of his power, since even in the Krppa and other incar- 
nations he is said to have shown himself in every possible form, 
and to have possessed all divine power, and so forth. But is it 
not the case that, if n portion is taken from a whole composed 
of ports, there is a decrease of power, etc. (in that whole], and 
that thus an Inferiority of power will attach to the portion rela- 
tively to the whole. Just os when a heap of grain, or any otlier 
suoh whole, is divided? I answer, No ; since such a diminution 
does not occur in him whose nature is light; for though there 
is a seeming difference in the individuality of one lamp, and of 
another lamp derived from it, yet an equality of power is per- 
ceived in each; agreeably to the text from thelfeda . . ..“That 
is full, and this is full ; a full arises out of a full ; if o full be 
taken from a full, a full remains"; and also agreeably to such 
texts 08 this, “The supreme Brahma with the form, and with 
the characteristics, of a man, is a great mystery ; but Kyppa is 
the lord of himself.” And the employment of the terra “ hairs” 
in the words, “My hairs shall descend to the earth,” and “This 
hair shall slay Knihsa," etc., is intended to signify that the task 
of removing the earth's burthen was such os Brahma in all bis 
plenitude could effect by a very slight instrumentality, and not 
to assert that the two hairs were identical with [Balalriraa and 
Efpnn : for two Insensible hairs, not being conscious spirits ani- 
mating the bodies of those two persons, could not fulfil their task. 
If it bo said that the lord occupying the bodies of Balarama and 
Kpppa, which were produced by the magical operation of the 
hairs, will do so and so, we reply, “ Yea ; for there is no differ- 
ence in the result, and because he himself said, • I [shall be 
bom] on the eighth night of the dark fortnight of the moon.’”' 

It remains to notice the application of the incar- 
nation theory to other gods besides Visnu-N nruyann. 
We may exclude as alien to the present subject the 
various forms under which Siva is adored as Rudra, 
Bhava, MahfikSla, ArdhanariSa, etc., and the wor- 
ship of his spouse as Gauri, Parvatl, Devi, Vin- i 
dhyavasini, Chfimnnda, etc. ; for these are not 
limited and successive manifestations of the deity, 
as in the case of V4nu’s avatdras, but they may 
be said to be co-existent vvith each other. DiHerent 
from them are the avatdras or amidvatdras of many 
gods which are acknowledged in epic or classical 
■works, and are intended to establish a connexion 
between a person, famous in mythical or legendary 
history, and some god or goddess. In original 
epics, in India ns elsewhere, many of the heroes 
are supposed to be sons of a god. Thus, in the 
Rdmdyana, Hannman is the son of the "Wind-god, 
Vfill of indrn, Stigriva of Sflrj’a, etc., and in the 
MakdhTidrata Bhima is the son of tho Wind-god, 

1 A atmllar power is ascribed to the occomplished yopf, who 
la credited vvith the faculty of creating several bodies and being 
present in all of them at the same Ume (see YogasuXTa, iv. 4-6). 


Arjuna of Indra, Karna of Shrya, Yttdhisthira of 
Dharma, Nakula and Sahadeva of the Asvi’ns, etc. 
The same view still prevails in the first book of the 
Bdmdyana {ch. 17) where Bralima exhorts the gods 
to beget sons with nymphs and demi-goddesses — 
sons who as monkeys and bears will be tlie helpers 
of Rama in his strife with Ravana. In the Mahil- 
bhdrata (i. 67, xv. 31), on the contrary, .all the 
heroes of the epic are declared to be partial incar- 
nations of gods, demi-gods, demons, great saints, 
etc. Here it is obvious that the idea of incarnation 
becomes mixed with that of re-birth ; for only the 
latter could apply to the two last-named categories. 
It may be mentioned that something similar holds 
good also in the fully developed theory of Visnu’s 
avatdras ; for the demon Hiranyakasipu, whom 
Visnu slays as Nrsiriiha, is born again as Ravana, 
and for a third time as SiSup.ala, to be killed by 
Krsna. But in the case of gods ■we have true 
avatdras, and, in this part of the epic, partial in- 
carnation is substituted for the original parentage. 
In some cases, however, opinions dill'ered. Thus 
Arjuna is the son of Indra, and should, therefore, 
also be an avatdra of Indra, and so he is called in 
a passage of the Harivariiia (v. 3040) ; but in the 
Mahdbhdrafa he is considered an avatdra of Nara. 
The reason for this opinion, apparently, was that 
he is associated ■with jKr^na, and, as the latter is 
an incarnation of Nar.ayana, who is also named 
together witii Nara, Krona's friend was regarded 
as an incarnation of Nara. For a similar reason, 
Baladeva is occasionally regarded ns an incaniation 
of Visnu, because his brother K.r?na is one ; but 
xisnally he is regarded as an incarnation of the 
snake-god Se?a. 

This theory of avatdras has become very popular, 
and is being applied in many cases even now. 
When a local saint has a proper shrine wliere he 
is worshipped, and his fame continues to increase, 
a legend is sure to be fabricated which declares 
him an avatdra of some god or A similar 
notion of avatdras is also frequently met with in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit tales ; a hero or heroine of 
the fable is declared to bo an avatdra of a Gan- 
dharva, Vidyudhara, Apsaras, etc., in the sense that 
the latter has been born as a man or woman on 
earth, usually by a curse of some higher god whose 
displeasure he or she bos incurred, and xvill resume 
his divine state when the period assigned for his 
punishment is over. Finally, the notion of incar- 
nation has occasioned a frequent metaphor in San- 
skrit ; a man may be called an avatdra of Kama, 
or a girl of Rati, just as we would say of a man 
that he is an Apollo, oraworaan thatshe isaVenns. 
Such expressions prove how deeply rooted the idea 
of inc.amation is in the Indian mind. 

Lttbrjltutib. — The necessary references have been given in the 
article. The subject 1ms not been treated systcinaticallv before. 

Hermann Jacobi. 

INCARNATION (Muslim). — Among the Mus- 
lims an interesting development of belief in incar- 
nation occurred, though it is confined to the Shiites 
or Persian section of Islam and is in no sense 
Semitic. The details of the belief have varied with 
different sects and individuals, but its general out- 
line is clear. It arose out of the fact that 'Ali, 
whom Muhammad desired as his successor, was set 
aside by the leaders at Medina until after AbQ 
Bakr, ’Umar, and 'Uthmfin had occupied the posi- 
tion of Khalif, and out of the further fact that 'Ali 
was assassinated in A.D. 660 by a Kharajite dagger. 
Al-Hasan, his elder son, died of poison nine yc.ars 
later, while al-Husain, the younger, perished at 
the battle of Kcrbela in 6S0. In time these tragic 
events led the followers of 'All in Persia to regard 
him and his sons as semi-dhunc, or even as incar- 
nations of God. Thus the Shiites, who are called 
ghaliya or ghnldt (‘ultras’) or 'All iVaAT (‘dcificrs 
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of 'All ’), go the length of believing that God became 
incarnate in the person of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
by descent (cf. T. Haarbriicker, Schahrast&ni's 
Mcligionspartheien, i. 199). The best known of these 
sects, the Nusairi, regard 'All as the first of the 
three persons of the tnad. 

According to the more general Shi ite view, 'All 
and his two sons were imams, or divinely appointed 
leaders, and were succeeded for a time by other 
imams. By some of tlie sects these imams are re- 
garded as Nuqat, or ‘ Points,’ of divine manifesta- 
tion. The Shi ites are divided as to the number of 
imams, one part holding that there were seven, the 
other that there were twelve. Both agree that tlie 
last imam did not die, but is concealed, awaiting 
the proper time of his full manifestation. From 
each of these branches of Shiites important claim- 
ants of incarnation have appeared. 

From the believers in seven imams arose the sect 
called by Europeans ‘Assassins,’ a branch of which 
was established in Syria during the Crusading 
period. ‘ The Old Man of the Mountain,’ Rashid- 
ad-Din Sinan, who was for many years the terror 
of the region, claimed to be not only an imam, but 
an incarnation of the deity. His claim won large 
acceptance among the Isma’ilians, though some 
hesitated to believe it because he was lame (see art. 
Assassins, vol. ii. p. 138 flf.). From those who be- 
lieve in twelve imams there arose in the last century 
the Babis and Baha’is. On May 23, 1844, Mirza 
‘Ali Muhammad, a merchant of Shiraz in Persia, 
announced himself as the Bab, or gate through 
which men might communicate with the concealed 
imam. He rapidly advanced from this point, soon 
claiming to be an incarnation of God— a claim that 
was allowed by a number of enthusiastic followers, 
some of whom sutt'ered martyrdom for the belief. 
The Bab himself was martyred at Tabriz, July 9, 
1850. One of the followers of the Bab named 
Baha’u’llah in the year 1866-67 proclaimed himself 
as ‘ He whom God shall manifest,’ whom the Bab 
had foretold, claiming that the Bab had been but 
as a J ohn the Baptist to him. This caused a schism, 
the followers of Baha’u'llah being knoum as Baha’is 
and claiming that their founder was an incarnation 
of God (see art. B5b, Babis, vol. ii. p. 299 fF.). 

Another interesting outcome of the Shiite doc- 
trine occurred in Egypt, where, in a.d. 967, the 
Fatimid dynasty, founded upon the claims of 'Ali, 
was established. In the reign of the Khalif Hakim 
(A.D. 996-1021), of this dynasty, there came to 
Egypt an Ismailian named Darazi, and publicly 
expounded Isma’ilite doctrines. Though repulsed 
by the people, he was well received by the reigning 
family. In time he taught that the soul of Adam 
had entered into 'Ali and so had passed to the 
Fatimid line, and that consequently Hakim was an 
incarnation of God. Hakim was an eccentric char- 
acter, whose persecutions of Christians and Jews, 
and whose attempt to purge Egypt of sexual im- 
morality, had taken fantastic forms. It is doubtful 
whether he was altogether sane. The teaching of 
Darazi appealed to him, and, while he lived, these 
views appear to have dominated the court at Cairo. 
When Hakim finally vanished in a mysterious way, 
the followers of Darazi were driven out and went 
to the Lebanon, where they founded a new sect, 
called Darasman, now commonly termed Druses. 
The Druses still regard Hakim as an incarnation 
of God. During the lifetime of Hakim a difference 
arose between Darazi and another teacher named 
Hamzah. The teaching of Hamzah prevailed. He 
became the real founder of the Druses. It thus hap- 
pened that Darazi is counted a heretic by the sect 
that bears his name. The Druses hold that at the 
beginning there emanated from God a pure spirit 
of light called the universal mind, who became the 
medium of creation, and that, when God was in- 


carnate in Hakim, this universal mind was incar- 
nate in Hamzah, For a fuller account of them 
see Sects (Christian) and Sects (Muslim). 

LiTERATimE. — T. Haarbrucker, ASu'Z-FalA' Muh'ammad 
asch-Schahrastdni's Religionspartheien und Philosophenschulen, 
Halle, 1850-51, i. 104-230 ; C. Huart, artt. ‘ 'AH' and ‘ 'Ali ilahi,’ in 
Leyden, 1913, pp. 28311., 292 f. ; Silvestre de Sacy, Exposi 
delareligion des Druses, Paris, 1838 ; J. Wortabet, Religion in 
the East, London, 1800 ; F. J. Bliss, The Religions of ilodem 
Syria and Palestine, New York, 1912. For literature on other 
phases ol Muslim incarnation see the bibliographies under 
Assassiks and Bab, BabIs. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

INCARNATION (Parsi). — Incarnation in the 
proper sense of the term has no place in the re- 
ligion of the A vesta (‘the incarnation of Ahura 
Mazda’ not being a proper designation of Zara- 
thustra [R. Edulji Dastoor, A True Zarathosti 
ffwitfe, Bombay, 191.3, p. 182]), but the conception of 
the king’s sacred endowment, or ‘ holiness ’ (see art. 
Holiness [General and Primitive]), in virtue of 
the somewhat vague personification of its super- 
natural efficacy, developed into something in the 
nature of incarnation. This Ichwarenah was the 
mysterious element which made the gods ( Yt. xiv. 
2, xvii. 15, V. 89, x. 141 ; Nya. iii. 11 ; Fs. Ivii. 3, 
i. 1) and the souls of the dead {Yt. xiii. 1, 9, 11, 
14-16; I'is. lx. 4) powerful {Yt. xix. 9ff.) and 
worthy of worship; which gave the sun {Yt. vi. 
Iff.), the moon {Yt. vii. 6f.), the stars (F<. viii. 1), 
the pre-eminent star, Sirius {Yt. viii. 2ff.), and 
water {Yt. viii, 34, xiii. 65 ; Ys. Ixviii. 11, 21) their 
benign influences ; which protected the house ( Fs. 
lx. 2, 7) and the nation (Ft. xix. 64, 69, x. 27); 
which, as the ‘Aryan glory’ {Sir. ii. 9), or the 
‘glory of the Aryans’ {Yt. v. 42; Sir. i. 25), be- 
stowed wealth upon the Aryans, i.e. the Iranians 
(Yt. xviii. If.), endowed men with vigour and 
wisdom, with the power of overcoming the hos- 
tility of nature and of demons (Yt. xviii. 2), with 
success and prosperity {Yt. v. 86; Fa. lx. 7); and 
effected what they sought to attain by their sacri- 
fices (Yt. xiii. 24, 41, xvii. 6, X. 108, xxiv. 34, 46). 

Etymologically the word khwarenah means 
‘light,’ ‘ lustre,’ and there is perhaps some con- 
nexion between this original meaning and the 
fact that, when Zarathustra’s mother, who was 
richly endowed with the khwarenah, was a young 
girl, she glowed like a great fire (Dinkart, vii. ii. 
7f.), and so also the body of the Saosyant will 
shine as the sun (ib. ATI. xi. 2 ; cf. iii. 7). In the 
Avesta, however, the ‘glory’ is never spoken of 
as ‘ light.’ Here it flies in cosmic space (Dinkart, 
VII. ii. 3) like a bird (Yt. xix. 34ff.) ; it sivims and 
hides in the sea (Yt. v. 42, xix. 56 ff.) ; it sojourns 
in reeds and in milk (Bund. xxxi. 32) ; in the form 
of an animal it accompanies the Chosen.* 

The khwarenah of the Kavi dynasty was of a 
special and distinct type ; here the ‘ Kavi khwa- 
renah' becomes the ‘king’s glo^’fFs. i. 14; Fi5. 
i. 21, xix. 9, 69 ff.). It was in virtue of this Kavi 
glory that the world-rulers of that dynasty ac- 
quired their title to their position, and their ability 
to perfonn their exploits. Now, as this power- 
substance manifested itself as a deity, and was 
invoked and worshipped as such ( Yt. xviii. 7 f. : 
Sir, ii. 9), we may speak of it in this aspect as in 
some sense an incarnation. The line of the Elect, 
of the men inspired and possessed by the khwarenah, 
begins with Haosyanha (Yt. xix. 26), and is con- 
tinued through Takhma Urupi to Yima, the ruler 
of the blissful primal age (31). When once, in 
foolish arrogance, Yima spoke false words, the 
power-substance broke forth from him thrice {i t. 
xix. 34, i.e., doubtless, as priestly glory, warrior 

I According to the Edmdmak, 41 ff., and the kdhfndnuih 
(E. G. Browne, The Literary Bistory of Persia, London, 
1902 ff„ i. 137, 143), * “a very large anJ mighty ram caught 
up AxrioStr and rode beside him on his horse, the fine ram 
being the roysJ glory.' 
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plory, and peasant glory, respectively ; cf. ib. 53), 
passing to tne god Mithra and the heroes Thraeta- 
ona and Keresaspa (cf. Dlnkart, Vii. i. 25 ff.), and, 
finally, after a fierce struggle between the god of 
fire and the dragon for its possession, seeking 
shelter in the world-ocean. Here the Turanian 
chieftain Frahrasyan vainly sought by dint of 
swimming to gain possession of it. The legend 
that tells how this head of a Turanian people, 
hostile to the Iranians {Yt. v. 41 f., ix. 18, 22, xix. 
66 fF.), once delivered the Iranian country from an 
Arab conqueror is in all probability based imon 
pre-historical events (cf. E. Blochet, Introd. d 
Vhist. des Mongols, Leyden, 1910 [Gifts Memorial 
Series, xii.], p. 205 ff.). A fragment preserved in 
the Hymn to the Khwartnah (Yt. xix. 93) actually 
recognizes that Frahrasyan too possessed the Kavi 
glory. At that period, however, it properly be- 
longed to the monarchs of the pre-Zarathustrian 
Kavi dynasty (Yt. xix. 71 ff.) dovm to Vistaspa, 
who at lengtii embraced the religion of Zara- 
thustra. But the richest in glory was Zarathustra 
himself (Yt. xix. 83). From him the supernatural 
endowment passes to the renewers of the world 
(xix. 22), and especially to the Saosyant, who 
comes in the final age (89). According to cer- 
tain lost additions to the Avesta, the Kavi glory 
was transmitted to Ardasir (Artaxerxes) and the 
Sasanian dynasty (Dlnkarl, VIH. xiii. 17 ff.). 

LiTBEATtrRC. — In addition to the works cited in the art. 
see J. Darmesteter, *Le Zend-Avesta/ in ASfO xxi.>xxiv. 
(1892-93). N. SODEKBLOM. 

INCARNATION (Semitic). — One cannot ex- 
pect to find among the ancient Semites a doctrine 
of incarnation as the term is ordinarily understood 
in Christian theology, for such a aootrine pre- 
supposes a reasoned conception of the universe, 
in which the natural and the supernatural, or 
the divine and human, are set over against one 
another. The Semites were far too primitive in 
their thought to have made such a distinction. In 
the period in which their religious ideas took shape 
they conceived that gods, men, and animals formed 
a single society, and even plants were sometimes 
thou^t to have a connexion with this society. 
One might, accordingly, expect divine potency to 
manifest iteelf in men, animals, and trees. Such 
a stage of thought is preparatory to that in which 
real incarnation may be thought to take place; 
it is itself too primitive. The Semites did not 
approach the later conception of incarnation until 
they came under the influence of the philosophical 
Greeks, and even then their thoughts were coloured 
by their earlier and less philosophical views. 

1 . Rocks, springs, and trees. — In its earliest 
form their thought pictured tlie manifestation of i 
the divine as exhibited in springs of water, trees, ; 
and crags of natural rock.* This was, of course, i 
not incarnation, but materialization, or rather the i 
recognition of a divine power as resident in these I 
material forms. It is not really materialization, 
for they had never conceived the gods as pure 
spirits separated from these things. Survivals of 
tliis stage of thought are seen at the present day 
in the East, where Muslims hang personal offerings 
on sacred trees, as at Suf." 

2 . Animals. — A closer approximation to incar- 
nation was the conception of gods as living in 
animal forms. This stratum of thought is exhib- 
ited in its greatest perfection in Egypt (see ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above, p. 190). The sacred animals of 
Egypt were at the beginning but the totems of the 
onginally distinct tribes, and what the ultimate 
exj^anation of totemism may be is not yet clear. 

1 Cl. W. K. Smith, JRet. Sem.^, London, 1894, pp. 132, 167, 1S5. 
103 ; a. A. Barton, Semitic Oriirins, do. 1002, pp. 87-07. 

7 01. Barton, A Year's ICandrrinp in JlibCi Lands, Phila- 
dclphia, 1004, p. 162. 


Among the Semitic peoples the traces of totem- 
ism are not so pronounced as among the Egyptians, 
and yet the investigations of Robertson Smith* 
made it a probable view that the Semites had also 
passed through the totemistic period of religious 
thought. It seems that among the heathen 
Arabs there may have been animal-gods, for some 
of the tribes trace their descent from animals, as 
other Semites trace their descent from gods, ns -will 
be shown later. One or two animal-gods clearly 
existed in Arabia. Yaguth, the lion-god,® was 
worshipped in the time of the prophet. Ya'hq 
was an idol in the form of a horse,* while Nasr 
was said to have the figure of a vulture.* At 
Erech in Sicily, Ashtart was thought to have the 
form of a dove,* and at Tyre the head of a bull.* 
Ancient Babylonian hymns often speak of gods as 
bulls,’ and in Palestine the Baals were symbolized 
by images of bulls. Whether the deity was actu- 
ally thought to reside in the animal, or the animal 
was only a symbol of the strength and creative 
power of the god, is an open question. It is quite 
possible that the thoughts of the worshippers were 
not clear as to this. Obscure and equivocal as 
some of the evidence is, it is, nevertlieless, clear 
that in varying degrees, and at times in a shadowy 
way, the Semites frequently thought of the gods 
as incarnate in animals. 

An early stratum of thought discernible in a few 
passages in the OT conceived of God as taking the 
form of a man and then discarding it at will. 
Such was the man who came to Abraham’s tent in 
Gn 18, the one who appeared to Gideon in Jg 6 , to 
Manoah’s ivife in Jg 13, and to Joshua in Jos 6 '*‘**. 
These were special manifestations of Jahweh; cf. 
ark Demons and Spirits (Hebrew), I., 2 . 

3 . Descent from gods. — The possible incarna- 
tion of a god in human flesh appears to have given 
rise to two different conceptions. These are the 
descent of men from gods, and the deification of 
certain men. Of these two conceptions the former 
seems to be the older. In Gn 2’ God is said to 
have breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. This implies 
that man has a kind of kinship to God. In one of 
the Babylonian myths of Cannes it is said that he 
mingled his own blood with the soil and tlius made 
man. This myth expresses in this way the sense 
of man’s kinship to the divine which Gn 2’ ex- 
pressed. In Gn 6 ’"* it is said that beings of the 
aivine order (ft«nJ ha-el6htm) married human wives, 
and that the issue of such marriages consisted of 
the heroes and men of renown of olden time. This 
is a recognition of a divine clement in men of un- 
usual or heroic qualities. The Babylonian Adapa, 
a man of unusual wisdom, is called a son of the 
god Ea.* 

The view that unusual persons were god-begotten 
was undoubtedly universal in the early Semitic 
world. It lingered in an attenuated form down 
to the beginning of the Christian era. Philo 
Judteus declares that Zipporah was found by 
Moses ‘ pregnant by no mortal ’ ; ® Isaac was ‘ not 
the result of generation, but the shaping of the 
unbegotten’;** Samuel was ‘bom of a human 
mother’ who ‘became pregnant after receiving 
divine seed’;** Tamar was ‘pregnant through 
dirine seed.’ *® It is possible that in the mind of 
Philo there was no thought of setting aside the 

^JPh lx. IlSSO] 79 ff., hfcttiTes and Essayn, London, 1912. 
p, 4551. , Kinship and itarriage^, do. 1903, p. 2i7 ff. 

7 W. B. Smith, Kinship^, p. 224 ff. 

s lb. 242. 4 lb. 

• Aaian, d« Sal. onim, Ir. 4 Eebraiea, x. (1893) SO t. 

7 Cl. the references (dted in Studies in the iiistnry 0 / EeWgitm 
presented to C. H. Toy, New York, 1912, p. 199, n. 70. 

8 B. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
New York, 1912, p. CSff. 

V ed. Manrev, L 147. iv i, 215. 

n 1. 273. « L 69S. 
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human father. He may have thought tJjat the 
divine life-giving power of God was manifested 
tlirough Abraham and Elkanah. His language 
with reference to Zipporah is, however, hardly 
open to that construction. But, whether he 
thought of the human father as an agent in these 
births or not, it is clear that the older conception 
lived in some form in his mind. 

At least as old as this conception is the idea 
that whole tribes are of divine descent. Thus the 
Moabites are called the sons and daughters of 
Chemosh (Nu 21^). Jeremiah (2”'-) speaks as 
though the heathen Semites generally claimed 
descent from their gods ; and, since these gods were 
represented by idols, he sarcastically refers to 
them as *a tree’ and ‘a stone.’ Virgil {^n. i. 
729 f.) by the jjhrase 'Belus et omnes a Belo’ de- 
scribes the Tyrians as claiming descent from Bel. 
A8_ pointed out above, the .Fabian tribes who 
claimed descent from animals probably in reality 
claimed descent from gods. 

This more general conception, that whole tribes 
were descended from gods, is further removed from 
what we understand by incarnation than the con- 
ception that heroes or eminent persons are god- 
begotten. The ordinary plane of human life is 
too commonplace for early men, who are as yet un- 
able to distinguish the spiritual from the material, 
or to have any strong realization that God is in it. 

4-, Deified kings. — Another close approach to 
the idea of incarnation is presented by the deifica- 
tion of kings in Babylonia, where, however, this 
was not as common as in E^pt. Most Babylonian 
kings recognized that they were quite distinct 
from the gods. Urumush, king of Kish, seems, 
however, to have been deified in his o'wn lifetime, 
and his name enters as that of a god into the name 
of another man.* Shargani-sharri has the deter- 
minative for god written before his name^ during his 
life, while Naram-Sin,® of the same dynasty, is con- 
stantly called a god, and had himself portrayed with 
the horns which represented divinity.^ Naram- 
Sin is called on some seals the ‘god of Akkad.’ 
What led these kings to assume, contrary to the 
general Babylonian custom, that they were gods, 
we can now only conjecture. Some have supposed 
that it was the possession of the shrine of Nippur, 
but many monarchs who controlled that shrine 
never claimed divine honours. Others have sug- 
gested that it Avas the sudden world-Avide expansion 
of the territory^ of these kings that led to their 
deification. Still others attribute it to Egyptian 
influence. 

Two or three centuries later these kings of Agade 
were imitated by Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin, 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. The founder of the 
dynasty, Ur-Engur, had not been regarded as a 
god, but Dungi greatly enlarged the dominion of 
Ur and contemporaneously began to Avrite the 
determinative for divinity before his name. He 
had a festival ordained to himself as a god, and 
rearranged the calendar so that one month should 
be called Itwztn-diingi, or ‘ Month of the festival 
of the god Dungi.’ “ His name also enters, ns the 
name of a deity, into the composition of the names 
of a considerable number of other men. Perliaps 
he and his successors in his dynasty meant by these 
claims to inform the Avorld that they were the 
equals of the great monarchs of Agade. During 
the reign of these kings of Ur, ofierings Avere made 
to Gudea and Urlama, former jmtesis of Lagash, 
as though_ they Avere gods. This Avas a post- 
mortem deification, for during their lifetime these 
rulers had claimed no divine honours. 

I L, AV. King, Eistori/ of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, 
p. 203. 

3 III. 251. 3 fb. 

Of. J. de Morgan, DUf nation tnPerte, Parle, 1900, U. 62. 

3 See King, op. cit. pp. 288, 298. 


Apart from these cases Ave have no clear evidence 
of the deification of Babylonian kings. Ishmi- 
Dagan, of the dynasty of Isin, claimed to be the 
‘ beloved spouse ’ * of the goddess Ishtar of ErecK 
Possibly this Avas because the king himself laid 
claim to divine rank. From Avhatever source or 
cause the deification of these kings arose, it was 
an even more emphatic way of marking their un- 
usual quality than their supposed descent from 
a god Avould have been. To represent them as 
full-fledged gods in human form Avas to claim for 
them a real incarnation. It Avas all the more 
eliective because opposed to the general customs 
of Babylonian thinking. 

LiTERATimE. — ^This has been fully cited in the footnotes. 

Georgk a. Barton. 

INCARNATION (Tibetan). — The theory of 
incarnation attains its most extreme development 
in Tibet. It is utilized there not merely in the 
usual Buddhist (and Hindu) Avay to explain by 
re-incamations the ethical doctrine of retribution 
by the karma acquired by the individual, but also 
as a practical method of regulating the succession 
tothe hierarchy, and even to postulate the perpetual 
incarnation of Buddhist gods Avithin the bodies of 
the Grand Lamas. 

Thetheory of hieratic succession byre-incamation 
appears to have been introduced by the first of the 
series of Dalai Lamas, named Geden-dup ( + a.d. 
1473), the successor of Tsonkhapa Avho founded 
the now dominant Yellow-hat sect, the Ge-lug-pa. 
It seems to have been a device, on quasi-Buddbistic 
principles, to secure stability for the succession, by 
providing to some extent against the intrigues of 
rival party leaders. It assumes the continuous 
succession to the headship by the same individual 
under an uninterrupted series of consecutive re- 
embodiments. This obAUOusly differs from the 
orthodox Buddhist conception of re-incamation of 
an individual, which is not confined to any one 

{ larticuJar channel. It supposes that the deceased 
lead Lama is ahvays re-bom as a child AAUthin the 
country and often in the neighbourhood of the 
monastery, and the infant is to be discovered by 
oracular means and then duly installed in the 
vacant chair. On his death, he is similarly re-born, 
and so the process is repeated ad infinitum. 

At first this system of selection appears to have 
been restricted solely to the Dalai Lamas of Lhasa ; 
but about A.D. 1662 it was extended by the then 
Dalai Lama to the nevvly instituted Grand Lamaship 
of Tashilhunpo, and now it has been adopted by 
nearly all the great monasteries throughout Tibet, 
China, and Mongolia. It gives opportunities for 
much intrigue ; and China as the suzerain of Tibet 
has found it necessary politically to take an active 
part in controlling the 're-incamation’ of the 
Dalai Lama, the temporal sovereign of the country. 
In A.D. 1793, China prescribed for the selection of 
this priest-king a lottery-scheme called the ‘ oracle 
of the urn,’ by Avliich the names of the competing 
infants are Avritten on slips of paper and put into 
a, golden um, and, after prayer and other rites, the 
name first draAvn is the fortunate one. The official 
directions for the working of this scheme are 
notified in a Chinese Imperial edict of A.D. 1808 
engraved on stone slabs at the door of the great 
temple of Lhasa and translated by the present 
Avriter. It is a long document, and states near its 

the passinc away of the lAma the individual born i^n hte 
stead is called ‘‘the incarnation of the illusory emanation 
(sprul-sku), which in Chinese is called ‘ So-so-t meaning the 
accepted and undoubted individual [re];bom (sic). 

The lottery takes place in the immediate presence 
of the Chinese ambassador, the Amban, and it is 
also prescribed for the other three Gr^d Lamas of 
the YelloAV-hat Church, namely at Tashilhunpo, 

1 Bee King, op- 
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Peking for inner Mongolia, and Urga for outer 
Mongolia. In practice the Lamas occasionally 
contrive to evade this form of nomination. In the 
exercise of its control over these ‘ re-incamations ’ 
the Chinese Government arrogates to itself powers 
which if taken seriously would imply direct inter- 
ference with the soul, or its Buddhist equivalent. 
Thus the Peking Gazette of 31st March 1877, in 
denouncing a recalcitrant * re-incamating ’ Lama 
Avho had insulted the Imperial Chinese Resident at 
Lhasa and carried ofi' the ofiicial seals, intimates 
that the Emperor as ‘ Son of Heaven ’ had decreed 
as a punishment that ‘his [the Lama’s] soul should 
not he allowed to transmigrate at his decease.’ 

The fiction which credits the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa with being the perpetual incarnation of the 
OTeatestand mostpopularof the Buddhist divinities. 
Aval old tesvara (g.v.), the God of Merc^ and the 
special object of the popular Orh-marii magical 
formula, has been showm oy the present writer to 
have been the invention of that Dalai Lama who 
was the first of the Lhasa priest-kings, namely 
Lo-bzang Gya-mts’o (A.D. 1615-1682). He posed 
thus as a priest-god as well as temporal sovereign. 
Contemporary evidence of this title and position is 
found also in a letter from the Jesuit missionary 
(J. Grueber) then resident in Lhasa in the middle 
of the 17th cent., which refers to this Dalai Lama 
as ‘ that devilish God-the-Father who puts to death 
all such as refuse to adore him.’ 

Litbiutdre.— W. W. RockhUl, 'Dalai Lamas and their 
Xtelations with the Manchu Emperors/ T'our^‘Pao^ xL (Leyden, 
1910) Iff.; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibct^ Ix)ndon, 1695, 
p. 230ff., ‘Chinese Imperial Edict of 1803 a.d. on the Grand 
Lamas of Tibet/ JliAS^ 1910, pp. 69-80, Lhasa and Its 
ilVrteri*,, London, 1005, pp. 27-SO. L. A. WADDELL. 

INCENSE. — ^The custom of homing sweet- 
smelling substances in religions ceremonies, or 
sometimes as a separate rite, jias beep of 
wide-spread occurrence, especially in the higher 
religions, 

1. Kinds of incense.— While_ frankincense and 
other gum resins are more strictly to be called 
incense, many other substances have been used 
for the purpose of producing an agreeable odour 
when burned — various kinds of wood or_ bark, 
branches or roots of trees, herbs and odoriferous 
plants, seeds, flowers, fruits, aromatic earths, etc. 

01 EUbstanecs relerred to in the Bible which ore known to 
hove been used by the Hebrews and other peoples ns incense 
there ore ; (1) Wood — aloes (eacle-wood), Ca 4D, cl. Dioscor. 
1. 21 ; sn-eet cane, Jer 6=0. (2) Bark-<ass\a, Ps 45“ ; cinnamon, 
Rev 18>3, (3) Roots— costus, Ex SCPt. (4) Gum rssrns— balm 
(? mastic), On STM, Ezk 27W; tragacanth (spioery), Gn _S7“5; 
balsam (spices), Ca bdellium, Qn 2*2, cl. Dioscor. 1. 80 ; 

galbanum. Ex 30^ ; ladanum (myrrh), Gn 372 “ ; etactc. Ex 
3034; Irankincense, Ex 8034. (m yioioer products— aaSron, Ca 
414; spikenard, Ca 414, (c) Animal products — onyoha (the oper- 
culum of a marine mollusc). Ex 3034. 

The sacred incense used in later Hebrew ritual was a com- 
pound of Etacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure Irankincense, 
seasoned with salt and reduced to a fine powder,! In still later 
times— the Hcrodian period— Josephus records that thirteen 
Ineredicnts (sweet-eraelling spices) were uscd.3 Plutarch gives 
a fist ot sixteen Ingredients used by the Egyptians In preparing 
fctipM— honey, wine, raisins, sweet rush, resin, myrrh, Irankin- 
cense, seselis, calamus, asphalt, thiyon, dock, both kinds ol 
arceuthids, cardaraum, and orris root.3 In both cases the com- 
pounding was ol ritual importance and a matter ol mystery. 
Sacred books were read aloud while the tiiphi u-as being mixed. 

Frankincense (Gr. XijSarurrij, Heb. I‘bh6nuh, Med. 
Lat. olihanum, libanus in Vulg. oi Sir 24-' 39'*) is 
the CTui resin of trees of the genus Boswellia 
(B. Cartcrii, B. Frcrcana, B. Bhua-Dajiana), and 
is exported from Somaliland, probably the Punt of 
Egyptian inscriptions. Pliny* refers to it as a 
product of Arabia (Hadraniaut), and says that the 
Sabrei alone behold the tree which produces it, 
and of these only 3000 families by virtue of heredi- 
tary succession. The trees are sacred ; and, while 
pruning the trees or gathering the resin, men must 

! Ex 3034. sRJv. V. 6. 

»de/siU 81. 4irA’iiI.14ff. 


not contract poUntion by sexual intercourse or 
contact with a corpse. It is carried to Sabota, 
where the priests claim a tithe of it in honour of 
their god Sabis ; until this is paid, none of it may 
he disposed of. Herodotus^ speaks of winged 
serpents which guard the trees and are driven off 
by burning styrax. It was one of the ingredients 
of Jewish incense,® as it is still of that used in 
Christian ritual. Classical authors, in speaking 
of frankincense, usually refer to its exporting place 
as the seat of its origin, e.g. Syria and Phoenicia. 

2 . Purpose of incense. — The use of incense is 
connected primarily with the psychical aspects of 
the sense of smell. Pleasant-smelling perfumes, 
in whatever way they are obtained, are agreeable 
to men. Tliey were offered to honourable persons 
in ancient times, or diffused over the roads on 
which they travelled.® Incense was also used at 
banquets as an agreeable accompaniment of food 
and wine. Hence it was supposed that such per- 
fumes would also he agreeable to gods or spirits, 
on the same principle os that by which foodstuffs 
which men liked were oflered to them. This is 
obvious when we consider that the smoke of 
sacrifice is pleasing to the gods, and that they are 
thought to seize on ‘the unctuous smoke’ with 
deligiit,* and that flowers are commonly offered to 
the gods, or scented oils applied to their images.® 
The bodies of the dead are also decked Avith flowers, 
aromatic oils, and perfumes for the same reason. 
Disagreeable odours, being obnoxious to men, were 
also obnoxious to supernatural beings. Hence it 
came to be thought that beneficent gods not only 
liked, but actually themselves possessed, pleasant 
odours. 

Egj’ptlan texts tUnstrate these bellets. Isis has a wonderlul 
odour which she can transler to others, t.g. to the dead. Osiris 
transfers his odour to those whom be loves. At the anointing 
ol the corpse, the ' perfume on the head of Horns ’ is besought 
to place itself on that of the deceased.* Similar ideas are found 
In ilandiean belief. The Light beings have a perfume which 
Invigorates those who smell it.7 In Persian belief the righteous 
after death are said to hove o sweet odour.® The region of the 
gods, the place of bliss, has also a sweet porfuroe. The Poly- 
nesian Rohulu is free from all noxious odours.® In the Persian 
texts the deceased, approaching the blissful regions, is sur- 
rounded by a perfumed breeze.*® Sweet odours form one of tlie 
cliarocceristics of Hindu and Buddhist Paradises, and, where 
Divine beings or saints descend to the malodorous hells, they 
change the evil odour to sweet perfumo.U Evil odours charac- 
terize the Persian regions ol punishment, ns well as the Muham- 
madan and Christian hell.!- xi,e idea that Paradise has a 
pleasant odour is found in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic writ- 
ings. Thus in the regions of tho eastern Paradise and the 
‘garden ot righteousness' visited by Enoch there are many 
fragrant aromatic trees, Le. those which yield material for 
Incense, and among them one ' with a fragrance beyond all frag- 
rance.’ !3 The idea that Paradise is a region of fragrant perfumo 
appears already in tbe Apoc. of Peter, and is found m most 
accounts of visits to or visions of llie Other-World, while the 
same idea is referred to in inscriptions on Christian grave- 
stones, *4 Spiritual persons and mnrtjTS also jiosscss this 
fragrance.!® In Gnostic writings this perfume is connected with 


!iii. 107. * Ex SOW. 

SDn24«; Herod, vil. 64. 

4 Cl. O. Maspero, The Daum of CinRizalim, Ixmdon, 1601, 
p. 681 ; Lucian, de Seter, 9. 

® W. Ellis, Poliin. Researches, London, 1831, i. S3S, 351 ; 5Ias- 
pero, p. 670 (Babylonian) ; this caused the actual persons of the 
gods to be anointed. 

6 E. A. W. Budge, Osiris nnil the Bgjrp- Resurrection, London, 
1011, 1. 6, 78, 103 ; H. IL Tirard, The Rook of the Read, do. 1010, 

p 

7 W. Brandt, Hand. Schriflen, G8ttingcn, 1893, p. 114. 

8 Uaiuzt Rask, ii. 10. « Ellis, i. 245. 

1® Ud(fizt Rask, ii. 7. !! Cf. ERR iv. 652*. 

17 M. Ilaug, Essaj/s on the Sacred Language, IPrifinys, and 
Religion of ttie Parsis*, London, 1907, p. 222; E. W. I/ine, 
Hodrm Egyptians, do. 1846, i. 101 ; J. A. MacCulloch, Early 
Christian Visions of the Other-World, Edinburgh, 1012, passim. 

18 En. 24817' : for other examples, cf. Slav. En. S’ ; Syr. Ear. 
297 ; Apoc. Jfos. 29, S3, 40. 

!4 MacCulloch, op. cil. p. U, ondpassfm ; A. Dleterich, A'eipfa, 
Leipzig, 1®3, p. 34. 

1® Cf. Apocryphal Acts, passim; Martyrdom cf S, Polyearp, 
§16; Eusebius, UEv. 1 (martyrs ot Lyons and A'icnncareso 
‘impregnated svith the sweet odonr of Christ that they teem 
as If anointed with earthly perfumes'); cf. also 2 Co Si*-**, and 
Ignat, ad Bphes. § 17, 
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the powers of the upper world, or the various heavens,^ In 
Gnostic and Christian circles the anointing^ with fragrant oil had 
the effect of repelling the demons, because it was ‘ a type of that 
sweet odour which is above all things. *2 

While evil odours are obnoxious to gods, they 
also scare off demons, M’ho are likewise put to flight 
by pleasant odours, e.g. that of incense, which is 
one of the material objects commonly credited 
with magical virtues. The Andaman Islanders 
believe that the smell of bees’-wax is offensive to 
a demon of epidemic, who is kept off by stakes 

E ainted mth it.’ The Kei Islanders (New Guinea) 
um the scrapings of buffalo horn to drive oft' 
demons.* The Thompson Kiver Indians scare off 
ghosts by burning juniper,® In India, incense, 
which pleases the goas, drives ofl' demons, who are 
also kept ofl’ by offensive odours.® In Canton, on 
the third day of the tenth month, filth is swept out 
of the house, and three sticks of incense are used 
to drive off the demon of penuiy.^ In Palestine it 
is commonly used as an apotropa2ic,®and in Morocco 
before and during the ‘ Great Fast ’ incense is 
burned to keep off the jinn* Incense, because 
dreaded by evU spirits, is one of the ingredients of 
the ‘amulet-hox^ in Tibet.*® In Greece, at the 
Anthesteria and also at child-birth, doors were 
smeared with pitch to keep out ghosts and demons.** 
The Book of Tobit *® illustrates this belief among 
the Jews. The liver and heart of a fish are laid 
on ‘ ashes of perfumes ’ so as to cause a smoke. 
When the demon smells this, he flees away to 
Egypt. In modem sunnvals similar ideas are 
found. In the Tyrol, witches are expelled by 
fumigating houses with juniper, and by burning 
rosemary, hemlock, sloe, and resinous splinters. 
Fairies are also kept off by strong odours, e.g. 
burning an old shoe, or by garlic.*’ Hence, gener- 
ally, fumigation is a metnod of purifying persons i 
and places, and of scaring off all kinds of evil 
influences; and for this incense is often used, as, 
e.g., in mourning ceremonies in China.** 

Besides the primary purpose of the use of 
incense as an offering pleasing to the gods, there 
were other practical, symbolic, or mystical uses 
which it served. (1) It was burned to neutralize 
the strong odours of bloody or burnt sacrifices, 
especially in hot regions. It was also used for 
sanitary reasons, e.g. in places where the dead were 
buried.*’ (2) It was likewise a symbol or vehicle 
of prayer. This is already found in Egypt, where 
it was thought that the smoko as it rose bore 
words of power or of prayer to the gods, who were 
pleased by its odour. The soul of the dead ascended 
to heaven by the smoke of the incense burned on 
his behalf.*® In Jewish thought, prayer Avas con- 
nected with incense. In Ps 141’ it is compared to 
incense. Cf. Rev 6’, where ^Iden bowls full of 
incense represent prayer. In Rev 8’' * prayer rises 

1 Of. Iren. I. Iv. 1 ; Hippol. PhUosoph. r. 14, vU. 10 ; Apoa. 
Acts, passim. 

2 Iren. i. rxi. 3. 

8 E. H. Man, JAT xU. [1883] 97. 

< Frazer, iii. 63. 

® J. Teit. iUmoirs Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist. ii. pt. 4 [1900], 
p. 832. 

« Orooke, PRi, 1896, ii. 21 ; cf. HRE iii. 445». 

1 L'Anthrop. iv. [1893] 175 f. 8 FL xviii. [1907] 69. 

» E. Westermarck, FL xxii. [1911] 132, 142. 

^8 See ERE iii. 468“. 

** Hesyehiue, s.v. utapa'i nurpett : Photius, s.v. pa/xvas. 

U S?. 18. 17 82. s. I' ’ 

1® J. G. Oampbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36 ; E. S. Hartiand, Science of 
Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 99. 

'4 J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden. 1892 ff., i. 
S3, 77 ; cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 426 ; M. 
Jastrow, Aspects of Ret. Belief and Practice in Bab. and Assyr., 
New York, 1911, p. 318 (purifleation of house after sickness with 
torches and censers) ; c(. also ERE iv. 729'>, 762*. 

15 Cf. Tert. de Cor. Hit. 10; Apol. 30, 42. 

16 Budge, op. cit. iii. 265 ; cf. the idea current in the New 
Hebrides that the son] of the departed rose to the sun on the 
are kindled at the grave (G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 335). 


with the smoke of the incense, as in the Egyptian 
view. So in Christian thought incense has usually 
been regarded as symbolic of prayer, though it 
also typifies contrition, the preaching of the faith, 
etc. (3_) More mystical views have sometimes been 
entertained, Plutarch explains the beneficial efl'ect 
of the Egyptian kuphi by saying that its sixteen 
ingredients are a square out of a square. Being 
composed of aromatic ingredients, it lulls people 
to sleep, loosens the tension of daily anxieties, and 
brightens the dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in the night and exhibits its virtues 
by night.* Plutarch also mves medico-mystical 
reasons for the burning of other substances at 
other times, e.g. resin in the morning to purify the 
air, because of its strong and penetrating quality ; 
myrrh at midday, because its hot nature dissolves 
and disperses the turbid qualities in the air.’ 
Philo explains the four ingredients of the Hebrew 
incense as symbolizing the four elements, and thus 
representing the universe,* Josephus writes that 
the altar of incense, with the thirteen kinds of 
sweet-smelling things gathered from all places, 
points to the fact that God is Lord of alL* In the 
Orphic hymns the different substances used and 
ofi'ered to the gods are chosen because of some 
occult reason in each case. 


W. B. Smith (426 f.) considers the religions value of Incense 
as originally independent of animal sacrifice, since frankincense 
was the gum of a very holy species of tree collected with re- 
ligious precautions. The right to see the trees was reserved to 
certain sacred families. While harvesting the gum they must 
practise continence and take no part in funerals.® The virtue 
of the gum lay in Its being regarded as the blood of a divine 
plant. 

3. Ritual use of incense in ethnic religions.— (a) 
Lower races . — The use of incense among lower 
races is hardly knoivn, save perhaps where they 
have been in contact ivith higher races nsing it. 
We may, however, note the American Indian 
custom of offering tobacco smoke to the gods, and 
the Polynesian offering of flowers and aromatic 
substances.® Among the Sakai, Semang, Jakun, 
etc., the only common kind of offering is the burn- 
ing of incense (benzoin). At a death among the 
Salcai, the magician waves a censer seven times 
over the body, recommending the dying man to 
think of his dead ancestors. As the smoke mounts 
up and then vanishes, so does the soul. _ Good 
spirits love its smell and evil spirits liate it. In 
sickness, among the savage Malays of Johore, the 
magician bums incense. The fumes rise to the 
abode of Jewa- J ewa and gratify him. He welcomes 
the soul of the magician and grants him medicine 
for the sick.’ Incense is burned as an offering at 
shrines, saints’ tombs, etc., among the Malays, and 
is the usual form of burnt sacrifice, with invocation 
to the Spirit of Incense. It reaches the nostrils of 
the gods and propitiates them as a foretaste of 
other offerings to follow.® It is also used in magical 
ceremonies, e.g. to make one walk on water or 
remain under water in an ordeal, in the use of the 
divining rod, or to cause a spirit to possess a 
magician.® Callaway refers to ‘incense’ burned 
with Zulu animal sacrifices (blood and caul of a 
bullock) to the spirits, in order to give them a 
sweet savour. It is apparently some native pro- 
duct and is also used in rites for the cure of 
sickness* 

(&) Among the Semites the use of incense came 
to he wide-spread. Its name among the Baby- 
lonians was kutrinnu, and the incense-offenng 


1 de Isid. 81. 

8 Qjiis rerum divin. hertt. 41. 


2 Ih. 80. 

4 BJ V, V. 6. 


6 Pliny, xii, 64. ® Turner, i. S6, 71.^ 

7 Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Pemnsuta 
London, 1900, ii. 98, 199, 352. 

8 W. W. Skeat, 3tatay Magic, London, 1900, p. 741. 

BSkeat, F'Lxiii. [1902] 136, 144 f., 162. iR7. 

10 Religious System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, Ijondon, 1874, 
pp. 141, 174. 
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consisted of odoriferous -woods (cedar, cypress), 
myrtle, cane, and sweet herlis, by which the gods 
were made to smell a pleasing odour. After the 
Deluge, its survivor olfered calamus, cedar, and 
fragrant herbs, and ‘the gods inhaled the sweet 
odour ’ and ‘ gathered like flies round the sacrificer.’* 
Incense ig frequently mentioned in the texts — e.g., 
‘before Samas he makes an incrase-oflering ’ — or 
kings are represented making this offering. Nab- 
onnedos is described as filling the temple with the 
odour of incense.’ Herodotus’ says that 1000 
talents of frankincense were offered on the great 
altar of Bel at his annual feast, and the author of 
Is 65’ refers to Babylon as the land where incense 
is offered on bricks. It was burned as a ritual 
accompaniment of incantations, prayers, and the 
presentation of oracles, and also at the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz, with which was combined a 
memorial of the dead, who are said to ‘ arise and 
inhale the incense of offerings,’ as well as at funeral 
rites.‘ It was also used as a fumigatory, e.g. of 
the gods’ table and its accessaries and the place 
whither the gods were supposed to come, of houses, 
and of persons.’ 

Evidence of the popularity of incense-offerings 
among the peoples of Canaan and the surrounding 
districts is found in the fact that it is the most 
commonly denounced form of idolatry in Israel. 
Incense was offered on altars of brick or on the 
housetops to Baal, the sun, moon, stars, etc.* 
Lucian describes the sweet odours and the incense 
smoking without ceasing in the temples of the 
Syrian goddess. 

(c) Although in the OT the Hebrew use of incense 
seems to be early, this is due to the rendering of 
the word l!f{6rcth as ‘ incense,’ when, strictly speak- 
ing, it means the savoury odour or smoke of a i3umt 
sacrifice.'' The word translated ‘ frankincense’ is 
l‘bli6ndh, XljSavot, Arab, luban, meaning a sweet 
resinous gum, and incense in this sense was not 
certainly used until the 7th century.® KHOreth 
also came to mean ‘ incense.’ * Ezekiel makes no 
reference to incense in his description of the re- 
formed ritual. The first distinct reference to its 
use in the cult of Jahweh is in Jer O’* ‘To what 

B ose cometh there to me frankincense from 
a, and the sweet cane [calamus] from a far 
country?’ Cf. 17’* 41* and l3 43’’-’‘ CO* 66* — the 
latter passages show that it was not required, and 
was an innovation in the cult of Jahweh and was 
expensive. Once admitted, however, it came to be 
a regular part of the ritual, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Priestly Code (P). Incense was 
offered either (1) by itself, or (2) as a part of other 
sacrifices. (1) It was offered in censers, e.g. on the 
Day of Atonement when the high priest appeared 
before the mercy-sent ; '* or when Aaron passed 
through the congregation to stay the plague with 
his censer and incense (an atonement and fumiga- 
tion)." Theincense used in these rites wascarefnlly 
compounded according to a set formula," and was 
obviously regarded as sacred — ‘ most holy ’ and not 
to be used for common purposes. It must not be 
consumed on ‘ strange fire,’ i.c, fire from some 
other source than the glowing altar coals," and it 
1 Jnstrow, Rel. of Bah. and Assyria, Boston, 1S9S, p. 603. 
s JosVrow, p. 605 ; F. Delitasch, Assyr. LeipdB, 1896, 

p. coo. 

3 i. 183. 

< J astrow, pp. 231 , 840, 676 ; A. Jcrcmlas, Thi Bab. Conerption 
of Utaten onn Util, Ixindon, 1002, p. 11. 

3 M. J. I.airrance, Btudts sur Its religions s^mitiijnes-, Paris, 
1005, p. 230 IT. ; Herod. 1. lOS. 

6 Ct. 1 K 118, 2 K 22U 238, jer 7» 11 " 10" Hos 2", Elk 
0 " 8 ". 

7 Cf. Ps 06" • Incense of rams ‘ ; see also Dt 33", 1 S 273, is 
1" etc. 

8 Cf. the absence of anv dennneiation of Incense In the well- 
known tiass.-iccs. Am << 6'-*6, Is 1", Mic 08. 

0 Cl. Erk s'l. " Lv IC'73- 

11 Nu 1C*'>- 13 Ex S03«, and eee 5 i above, 

" tiV 101, and cf. passages inst cited. 


must not be offered by any but the priests.' Prob- 
ably_ as a later custom a separate altar on which 
this incense was burned came into use, and on it 
incense was burned morning and evening.* (2) 
Frankincense (t.e. not the compounded incense of 
Ex 30*1) was offered -with the meat-offering,* and 
firstfruits,* and burned with them on the altar. It 
was also placed on the shewbread as a ‘memorial,’ 
'azkarah, in two golden vessels and then consumed 
on the altar at each weekly renewal of the bread.* 
But it was not to be offered with a Bin-offering or 
with the ‘ meal offering of jealousy.’* 

In later times the daily off'ering of incense be- 
came an elaborate ceremony, and priests were 
chosen by lot to offer it.* 

{d) In Egypt the burning of various kinds of in- 
cense was always an important rite, each ingredient 
of it having magical properties, and, as has been 
seen, its smoke was supposed to carry the words of 
prayer as well as the souls of the dead to heaven. 
Prayer was made, e.g., to Ea, that he would draw 
the soul up to heaven on the smoke of the incense. 
Probably the earliest reference to the use of in 
cense in any relirfon occurs in the notice of Sancli- 
kara, a king of the Xltii dynasty, who sent an ex- 
pedition for aromatics through the desert to the 
Ked Sea towards the incense land of Punt. 
Hfttsepsu, a queen of the XVIIIth dynasty, also 
sent an expedition by sea thither. Punt is prob- 
ably Hadramaut and Somaliland.® Incense was 
also obtained from Gilead.* A common represen- 
tation on the walls of temples is that of a king 
offering incense. He holds a censer in one hand 
and with the other throws little balls or pastilles 
of incense upon it, pra 5 'ing the god to accept it 
and give him a long life. Immense quantities of 
incense are often spoken of as having lieen offered, 
e.g. 1000 censers, or, as an inscription referring to 
Eameses in. reports, 1,933,766 pieces of incense, 
etc., during the 31 years of his reign." It was 
offered to all the gods, who delighted in its odour, 
their statues being censed with it and perfumed. 
Often it accompanied other offerings, gp-eater or 
smaller — e.g., frankincense, myrrh, and otiier per- 
fumes were placed in the carcass of the bullock 
offered to Isis " — or was presented by itself, as de- 
sciibed above. The censer was an open cup hold- 
ing fire, with or -u-ithout a handle, but other forms 
were also used." At funerary rites the deceased 
was purified with incense. Five grains were twice 
offered to mouth, eyes, and hand, once for the 
north and once for the south ; then incense from 
foreign parts was similarly offered, along with the 
litany of purification. Myrrh, re.sin, etc., but not 
frankincense, were placed in the body which was 
embalmed." 

(c) Incense, in the sense of a gum resin, does 
not seem to have been used in Greece until post- 
Homeric times, and Pliny says that people knew 
only the smell of cedar and citrus ns it arose in 
volumes of smoke from the sacrifice." The idea of 
a fragrant odour, e.g. of sacrifice, being plea-sant 
to the gods was well known." The wood of odor- 
iferous trees, e.g, a kind of cedar (tJ Ococ)," os well 
as myrtle was burned in houses for its fragrant 
smell. In Homer " Bias probably means no more 
than the burning of such wood or some native pro- 

I No 1078-, 2 Ch 26 " 8 . 

7 Ex so'- 7. B K secondary part of P. 

s Ev 2' C'5. « Lv 2'<t. 

3 Lt 2458. : Jos. Ant. m. X. 7. « Lv 6", No 6'». 
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* Schrader, Jlrallex., s.v. • Weihrauch.' 

8 Gn 37-5. 

10 J. G. Wilkinson, Sfanners and Customs of Ane. Egyptians, 
London. 1873, iii. 414, 417; A. Erman, Jigypten tijvf arrypt. 
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duct as an offering, or it may simply mean ‘ sacri- 
fice.’ Later it came to mean ‘incense,’ and was 
the source of Lat. tus. The word for ‘frankin- 
cense,’ Xi)3artoT(Ss, was of foreign derivation. In- 
cense as such was not used before the 8th cent. 
B.O.,*and is first mentioned in Euripides,’ Schrader 
is of opinion that it may have been introduced 
through the eult of Aphrodite, and it was certainly 
traditionally thought to have come from Phoenicia 
via Cyprus, where it was used in her cult.’ It 
was brought into Greece commercially from Arabia, 
and imported thence by Phoenicians.'* Incense 
was burned with bloody sacrifices as an offering or 
to combat evil odours,® or with fruits, cakes, 
wheat, etc.,® or as a separate offering, both in 
domestic ritual and in the cult of the gods ; e.g., it 
was burnt to Zeus Meilichios, to Denieter before 
consulting tlie oracle at Patrre, and to Hermes 
and Sosipolis.’ The inventory lists of some temples 
contain evidence of the large quantities which 
came to be used, and it was sometimes given as a 
gift by one person to another.® Incense of differ- 
ent kinds was also used largely in the Orphic cult, 
as the hymns show. It was offered along with 
cakes of Jioney, irAam, without being burned, in 
the rites of certain dmnities.® The method of 
burning incense was to throw it on the altar so as 
to mingle with the smell of the victim, or to fill 
the victim with it,*® or to bum it in braziers stand- 
ing on or near the altar, or even outside temples, 
or in vessels which could be homo on the hand. 

(/) In Soman religion, incense (tus) was one of the 
most important of the bloodless offerings (/ti'anifna), 
and indeed wthout it no rite was regarded as com- 
plete, But, as in Greece, odoriferous woods and 
herbs had probably been used first, as described by 
Ovid in his account of the Palilia** — olive, pitch- 
wood, laurel branches, and Sabine herbs.*’ Gums 
and resins came to be used — frankincense (7nas- 
culum ftw),*’ myrrh, crocus, costum.** In the case 
of animal sacrifices, incense, saffron, and laurel 
were burned as a preliminary, and, os the animal 
was led up, incense and Avine were sprinkled on 
the altar. It was also offered ivith the blood, and 
burned with the €a:ia.*® Incense was also ofi'ered by 
itself in public or private ritual ; and this is illus- 
trated by the fact that one method of forcing a re- 
nunciation of Christianity was to bum some in- 
cense on an altar before an image or to the Emperor. 
Incense Avas offered to the lar familiaris daily.*® 
The method of using it Avas to burn it on the 
greater altars, or in braziers, or small portable 
altars (focus, turihulum). It Avas carried in a 
casket called acerra (much used in funerary cere- 
monies), whence it Avas taken and burned.*^ It 
Avas also offered for the averting of prodigies c. 296 
B.C.,*® and burned in magical ceremonies.*® The in- 
troduction of incense into the cult Avas connected 
with Bacchus, the first to make offerings of cinna- 
mon and frankincense’® — an obvious siiggestion of 

1 Fornell uses this ns nn argument against the likelihood of 
Mesopotamian influences nBeoting Greece in earlier periods 
(ffreeca and Bab., Edinburgh, 1911, p. 232 f.). 

2 Baceh. 144, 

3 Athenaous, xil. 10 ; Hesychius, s.v. Bia, 

4 Herod, ii. 8, iii. 107 (the trees are said to ho guarded by 
winged serpents). 

3 Paus. ix. 3. 8 ; Daremberg-Saglio, iv. it 964a. 

6 Paus. V. XV. 10, VI. XX. 3. . . j 

7 Paus. V. XV. 10, VI. XX. 3, vn. xxi. 12, xxiL 3 ; Lucian, de 
Saer. 12; Plant. Aid. 24. 

s Boeckh, CIG 2852, 6773 ; Lucian, Cronosolon, 10. _ 

3 L. F. A. Maurj’, Hist, dee religions ds la Grice ant.. Pans, 
1857-69, ii. 116. 

10 Paus. IX. iii. 8. 

U Fasti, iv. 741 f. ; cf, i. 338 ff. 

10 For the burning of laurel in a magical ceremony, see Af erg. 
Eel, viii. 82 f. ; ct. Xheocr. Id. ii. 33. 

13 'Verg. Eel. viii. 65. 14 Fasti, L 339 ff. 

ns Ib. IV. 933 a. ; Arnobius, vU. 28, 

lopiaut. Aul. prol. 23 f. 

17 Verg. ASn. v. 745. is Livy, x. 23. 

10 Verg. Eel. viiL 65. so Fasti, iii. 727. 


its entrance into Homan ritual through the Greek 
cult of Dionysos. ElseAvhere Ovid* speaks of its 
importation from the Euphrates region, perhaps 
connecting it Avith the Oriental cults Avhicb intro- 
duced it into Greece. 

(ff) Hindus have alivays been fond of pleasant 
odours, and India Avas already celebrated for its per- 
fumes in ancient times. Incense from Arabia Avas 
early imported there, but many native kinds of 
BAveet-smelling materials have long been in use — 
benzoin, and other gum resins, seeds, roots, dried 
floAvers, and fragrant Avoods. These are burned 
ritually or in ordinary domestic usage. In ancient 
times sandal-wood Avas burned as incense in temples 
and as a fragrant stuff in houses, and in the daily 
rites the sacred fire was fed Avith consecrated avoou, 
usually from the Palana tree.’ In modem Hindu- 
ism the use of incense is Avide-spread in all forms 
of cult. Thus in the cult of Siva it is daily burned 
by the priest before the stone representing the god 
at Orissa, and perfumes are also placed on it. In 
the Vallabha sect of Vaisnaidsm the Mahariijas 
oiler incense and swing lights before the images, 
and the same act of homage is paid to them by the 
people. Camphor and incense are burned before 
the image of Krsna, and in the demon cults of 
Western India perfumes are commonly burned. In 
the Panchdyatana ceremony of the Brahman house- 
holder perfumes and flowers are offered, and among 
the sixteen acts of homage is the ofiering of per- 
fumes, sandal, flowers, and incense (dhupa ; see 
Monier Williams, passim). 

(h) Incense Avas unknown in early Buddhism, 
which Avas opposed to e.xternal ritual, but in the 
course of time its use, especially in northern Bud- 
dhism, has become general. Thus, in Ceylon, per- 
fumes and flowers are offered before the image of 
Buddha, and in thePirit ceremonialincense is burned 
round the platform on Avhich the relics of Buddha 
I are exposed.® But it is in Tibet that the use of 
incense is most prevalent, and Hue and other trav- 
ellers there have referred to the likeness of its 
ritual use and of the censers to that of the Homan 
Catholic Church. It is used in the initiation of a 
monk ; it is offered to the good spirits and Lamas 
in the daily cult of the monasteries and of the 
village priesthoods ; it is one of the usual offerings 
in the temples, and is prominent in the festii’als at 
which ‘ clouds of incense fill the air’ ; it is used in 
exorcisms, in baptisms, and other ceremonies ; it 
is burned in censers before the Lamas at the per- 
formance of religious dramas, or in shrines and 
chapels, etc. Perfumes and incense form one of 
the five sensuous offerings, and figure prominently 
in the ‘ presentation of offerings,^ Avhich is one of 
the seven stages of worship. These seven offe:^ 
ings are ‘ essential,’ and among them floAvers and 
incense occur as early as the 7th century. They 
bear Sanskrit names, and are borroAved_ from 
Hinduism.* In Japanese Buddhism, incense is also 
commonly used, and has influenced the native 
Shinto religion. In earlier Shintoism incense Avas 
unknoAvn, but it is noAv burned in censers at many 
ceremonies, e.g. at the neiv moon, and at magical 


3 ^ 

) In China, incense is much used in public and 
'ate cults. It is offered in the templp as part 
ihe daily worship, and it is burned at festivals 
in processions. It is also ofi'ered before the 
Bstral tablets or before the household deities, 
. v • ixi oriH in mfl.tnnn.1 


3 0^La3sen,*?nd. ’po^don’ 

. Monier williams, Bel. Thought and Ufe .n India, London, 

i^M?nifrVilliams, London. 1839, pp.^15,^^^^^ 

4 Monier Williams, pp. 329. 345, 350, 357 ; L. A. WaddeU, ins 

iddbismo/ Tibet, London, 1895, passim. 

s W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 213, 292, 864. 
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ceremonies. Chinese Buddhism also used it ex- 
tensively.* In Chinese funeral ceremonies the 
burning of incense plays an important part, both 
as an oU'ering and as a fumigatoiy, and one purpose 
is to gi-atify the olfactory nerves of the soul of the 
deceased.* 

(y) In the ancient Pcmaarelimon incense was in 
use. It was burned five times daily in the official 
cult, end at times was used in large quantities. 
Herodotus* describes Darius burning 300 talents 
of frankincense upon the altar. It was also burned 
as a method of purification or fumigation, and in 
a passage of the Vendidad* it is called ' incense of 
vmu-gaona’ — ‘Thou shalt perfume Vohu-mano 
[perhaps an idol; see above, p. 153*] therewith.’® 
Sandal-wood and incense are burned in modern 
Parsi ritual.® The Bahman-YaSt'' describes how, 
in the ‘ sheep period,’ firewood and incense will be 
properly supplied. 

(^) Incense was very largely used in the religion of 
ancient Mexico, and was olfered to all the gods, 
and in all festivals, processions, and sacrifices. 
Incense-burning was performed four times daily in 
the temples. Images of gods were censed in the 
temples and in processions, and the chief officiant 
was also himself censed. Some gods desired only 
bloodless sacrifices, of Avhich incense was one, e.g. 
Quetzalcoatl, who delighted in fragrant odours and 
erfumes. The incense was carried in an em- 
roidered bag and thrown on an open censer 
[temaitl) of halced clay containing fire. It consisted 
of copalj or it was sometimes made from a herb 
called yiauhtli. Its fumes were of a narcotic kind 
and were also used to stupefy human victims. The 
fumes of incense were regarded as typifying prayer.® 
Incense consisting of sweet-scented gums was used 
in Peruvian ritual and otfered as a sacrifice. Golden 
censers or braziers stood in the temples.® 

(1) In Muhammadan cultus proper, incense is not 
used, but it is commonly offered at the shrines of 
saints, and is permitted by the traditions as a 
perfume for a corpse. Muhammadans in India, 
possibly as an influence from Hinduism, use it in 
their rites, c.g. circumcision, marriage, funerals, 
etc., and it is supposed to have the effect of keep- 
ing off' e^’il spirits. But among all Muhammadans 
it IS burned in houses on braziers, or at marriage 
processions it is burned in a mibkharah, and it is 
also commonly used in magical ceremonies, e.g. to 
counteract the evil eye, or in tlie ‘science’ of 
did wall, a method of incantations in which various 
perfumes are burned according to a table showing 
the letters of the alphabet. Tlie letter of tlie name 
of the person for whom the incantation _ is made 
gives the required perfume. The materials used 
For incense are frankincense, benzoin, storax, 
coriander-seed, aloes- wood, etc.*® 

4 . Incense in the Christian Church. — Although 
incense was used in Jewish ceremonial, while such 
a prophecy as Mai 1** might seem to point to its 
continued use in the new dispensation, and though 
it was one of the ofierings of the Magi and its use 
is referred to in the Apocalypse, there is no evidence 
that it was part of early church ritual ; indeed there 
is strong evidence against it. Some of the Fathers 
refer to it as a type of prayer; but Tertullian, 
Athenagoras, Arnobius, and Lactantius clearly 
witness against its ritual use. 

1 J . Doolittle, Social Liff *1“ Chinese, London, 1S60, passim. 
s J, J. M. de Groot, op. ciU i. passim. 
s vi. 97. < xi\. Cl. 

® six. 24 ; cl, Uaup, pp. SCSI., 8S5. 

t Iltnic, 404, 4ns, 

7 iii. 40 ; cl. SnS V. [ISSO] 2S0. 

8 llancrott, A* /I iii. chs. 7-10, passim. 

” W. II. Prc.-cott, {list, n/ Conavesi of Peru, 1S70, pp. 47, SO; 
A, R6villc, native Religioiisof Mexico and Peru, London, 1SS4, 
p. 21S. 

10 See E. W. Lane. Mod. Pppptians, London, 1S40, L lEG, £17, 
U. 71, OS. ilu 154 ; Uusbes, Di-, 72 g., 206. 


Tertullian l says : ‘ Not one pennyworth of Incense do I offer 
Him.' Athenagoras s declares that God does not require the 
sweet smell of flowers or incense. Arnobius,® referrinp to the 
fact that the early Romans did not use it, maintains that 
Christians may safely neglect it. Lactantius * says that odours 
are not desired by God, and agrees with Neo-Flatonist writers 
that frankincense and the like should not bo offered to Him. 

The fact that it was a Jewish usage may have 
tended to make Christians neglect it, but what had 
probably a more powerful effect was its use among 
pagans and the common practice during the ages 
of persecution of insisting that Christians should 
offer a few grains of incense to the gods or on the 
altar of the Emperor as a token of their renuncia- 
tion of their faith. Such apostates as yielded in 
this way during the Decian persecutions were 
called Thurificati. Incense was, however, used 
for fumigations as a sanitary precaution, e.g. at 
burials or in places with a disagreeable odour;® 
but otherwise its ritnal use was almost unknown 
during the first four centuries. The Apostolic 
Canons refer to the use of incense {dvfU°-tia) at the 
Eucharist, but this is probably a later interpolation. 
It was used at the vigil offices on Sunday in 
Jerusalem towards the end of the 4th century.® 
Pseudo-Dionvsins* speaks of the priest censing the 
altar and making the circuit of the holy place. In 
the Liturgy of St. James it is used in the pro- and 

E ost- Anaphora portions, and in that of St. Mark 
efore the gospel, at the great entrance, at the kiss 
of peace, and at the commemoration of the dead. 
In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom the sacred vessels, 
the Gospels, altar, priest, and sanctuary arc censed 
in the pro-Anaphora, and the altar is censed in the 
Anaphora. Evagrius® refera to the gift of a 
thurible to a church in Antioch by a Persian king 
c. 694. In the West the Ordines of the 8th cent, 
describe the swinging of the censer during the 
procession of the pontiff and his acolytes from the 
sacristy to the altar in the church at Borne. ‘As 
for censing the altar, or the church, or the clergy 
or congregation, such a thing is never mentioned,’ * 
The further nse of incense was gradual, since it is 
not mentioned by writers of this period who treat 
of ritual, and its use at the elevation and bene- 
diction was not known in the West till the 14th 
century. In the Koman Catholic Church at the 
resent time incense is burned at solemn Mass 
efore the introit, at the gospel, offertory, and 
elevation, at solemn ble.ssings, processions, choral 
offices, consecration of churches, burial rites, etc. 
In the Church of England there is no decisive 
evidence of its ritual nse in Divine service during 
the period after the Beformation. It was used, 
however, for sanitary purposes, as a fumigatory, 
and for the sake of its agreeable odour in churches, 
at feasts, at coronations, etc. Its ritual use was 
resumed towards the middle of the 19th cent., 
but this was decided to be illegal in Martin v. 
Mackonochie, 1868, and in Sumner v. Wix, 1870.*“ 
Incense is used ritually in many churches of the 
Anglican communion, and the practice is cer- 
tainly spreading as a pleasing adjunct to worship, 
and ns a symbolic rite typifying prayer. 

Lrrr.RATnsr- — H. von Fritxe, Die Rauehopfer lei den 
Griechen, Berlin, 1S91 ; PKny, OH xU. SOff., xiv. SSff. ; O. 
Schrader, /{enffen'ton, Strassburq, 1001, s.v. ‘Wclhranch’; 
Theophrastus, de Odoribus ; H. Z waardemaker, Pie Phi’sio* 
logic des Geruchs, Leiprig, 1S95 ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Hist, of 
the Use of Incense in Divine Worship, London, 1909; R. 
Sigismund, Die Aromata in ihrer Redeutung fur Religion . . . 
des Aiterlhums, Leipzig, 1SS4. Cl. also the authorities cited fa 
the footnotes of the present article. 

J. A. MacColloch. 


1 Apof. 00; cl. 42. ^ Deg. IS. • ado. Gent. riL SC. 

4 Div. Inst, vi £6, Epit. 2. 

8 Tcrt. Apol. 42, de Cor. MR. 10. 

4 Peregr. Etherix, died, by L. Duchesne, CJirisiian Worships 
London, 1912, p. 495. 

7 de Uier. Ecc. lib £. SJIE vl. £L » Duchesne, p. ICS. 

14 See the sumn>ary of the eridence by L. T. Dihdin, fa EBr n 
ilv. 352 f., t.v. ‘ Inocnse.' 
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INCEST. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
Ethics and Morality. 

INCUBATION. — Incubation, a translation of 
the Gr. technical term iyKol/iTta-is, denotes in com- 

f iarative relijjion the practice of sleeping {or at 
east of passing the night) in a shrine or other 
sacred place until the object of receiving a Divine 
revelation or Divine aid ; in a still more specific 
sense — which is also the one most commonly de- 
noted by the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite — the aid in question is currently held to be 
the cure of disease, though this limitation is of 
later development. Naturally, the subject of in- 
cubation is connected with those of communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 
{qq.v.), etc. 

In the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trammels of the bodjq it is par- 
ticularly subject to Divine visitations, and may 
receive revelations from Divine beings (cf. Gn 28'^- 
3750 -. 4 ]i- 3 o^ 2 2 ^ 35-15 etc.). Indeed, the whole basal 
theory of incubation could not be better expressed 
than in the words of Job (33'“*') ; 

• In n dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumberinga upon the bed; then hetGodiopeneth 
the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction.’ 

It is perfectly true that Divine revelations in 
dreams may come in almost any place (for examples, 
see art. Dreams); and, as when the American 
Indian goes forth in search of the revelation of his 
manitou, the inquirer may have no idea as to the 
spot in which the Divine will draw near to him (cf. 
art. Communion with Deity [American], vol. iii. 
p. 741). Yet it is obvious that a god will reveal 
himself more readily in a distinct locality with 
which he is already associated by legend or by 
cult, and where he has a dwelling provided in the 
shape of temple or shrine. In some instances this 
dwelling may be only temporary, and prepared for 
the special occasion on which Divine revelation is 
sought. 

Thus, nmon^ tbe Malays, after a proper site for a house is 
found, four sticks are laid down to form a rectangle in the 
centre of tbe plot, and a clod is taken from this enclosure, with 
the prayer to the lords of the spot : 

‘ It it [my purpose] is good, show mo a good omen. 

If it is bad, show me a bad omen.’ 

After this, ‘ wrap the clod up in white cloth, and after fumi- 
gating it with incense, place it at night beneath your pillow, 
and when you retire to rest repeat the last two lines of the above 
charm as before and go to sleep. If your dream la good pro- 
ceed with, if bad desist from, your operations ' (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, London, IflOO, p. 142 ; cl. also p. 144 ; and, for a 
similar usage in Torres Straits, see MUI! iv. 776»]. The ancient 
Irish had a kindred practice in the tarbfess, which is usu- 
ally translated ‘bull least,’ although /ess, ‘ feast,' is probably 
identical with /ess, ‘ to pass the night ’ (H. Pedersen, Fergl. 
Gramm, der kelt. Sprachen, Gottingen, 190S-13, ii. 624, 659; 
cf. also i. 80). In Serglige Conculaind, 22 f. (ed. E. Windisoh, 
Irische Texts, i. [Leipzig, 1880] 212 f.) we read that the Irish 
kings Medb, Ailill, Ouroi, Tigemach, and Find assembled, but 
did not decide upon a king for Ulster because they were united 
against that kingdom. ‘Thereupon a tarbfess is made there 
among them, that they might know from it to which of them 
they should give the kingdom. Tis thus this tarbfess \ras done, 
i.e. a white bull to be killed, and a man to eat to satiety of its 
flesh and its broth, and slumber for him from this satiety, and 
the ds firindi [a certain charm] to be sung over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man who should be made king there was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of work he did. The man awoke from his sleep, 
and his dream is told to the kings.’ Similar in principle was the 
ancient Irish imbas forosnai, in which incantations were pro- 
nounced over his palms by him who sought a revelation, after 
which he placed his palms to his cheeks and fell asleep, being 
guarded against any interruption. During his slumber the 
future was revealed to him (see above, p. 1286 ; the text is con- 
veniently given by Windiseh, C16). Very frequently incubational 
dreams are facilitated by lasting, vigils (.qq.v.), and the like (cf. 
PC ii. 410 fl. ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, pp. 114, 161, 169, 164 f., 
169). 

The place wliere such a revelation was vouch- 
safed would naturally be regarded as an abode of 
the Deity (cf. Gn 35'’ ^), and might long be 
held a centre of worship, as in the case of Bethel 
(‘house of God,’ cf. 2K 2^-, AmV^'-^). Incuba- 
tion might also be practised at sacred stones and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islamic priests 
who slept near the oracular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums'^, Berlin, 1897, 
. 65), and of the latter in the revelation received 
y Alexander the Great as he slumbered under the 
plane tree at Sm’^na (Pausanias, vil. v. 2). Con- 
sultation might likewise be sought in grave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Pausanias, Hi. xxvi. 1). 

The usual locality for incubation is the shrine or 
temple. 

Thus, among the Meitheis, when the king and his people had 
been alarmed by the gods, who desired to show their power lest 

they be' “ .■■ a rnoihi (‘ wise woman’) 

ga»-cn ‘tosendallthematftfls 

and me ‘ . . 10 temple of Thangjing 

[the god of the country of Moirang] wearing their sacred 
clothes. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide the people into sections, some tor one duty and some 
for others. . . . Then, when they had told the King all the 
wonderful things communicated to them in their dreams, they 
were bidden to do as the God had said’ (T. 0. Hodson, The 
Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 131). 

Incubation in shrines for advice in all sorts of 
problems of life is common, as in ancient Egypt 
(cf. ERE iii. 7626, apd especially v. 35 f.) and among 
the modem Ilerbers (cf. ERE ii. 513). Of modem 
Mesopotamia we are told that 
‘the shaikhs, tlie Muhammadan mullas, the Kurds, and the 
Arabs lie down in mosques or places of pilgrimi^e, and in 
ancient convents which formerly belonged to Christians, and 
to which they give the generic name of mazar [from zdr, ‘ to 
visit, go on pilgrimage ’], with the purpose of obtaining good 
dreams or inspirations suited to guide them in their dreams. 
In Mesopotamia it is not uncommon to find heretical or Catholic 
Christians who seek slumber in churches or convents to have good 
and lucky dreams’ (J. Tflnkdji, in Anthropos, viii. [1913] 606). 

From such consultation as to the proper course 
to be adopted in problems of various Kinds has 
developed that type of incubation which, because 
of its prominence in Greece, has gained a natural, 
though not wholly deserved, prominence in the 
common parlance of comparative religion. This 
is incubation for the purpose of gaining cure from 
disease of the most diverse kinds. The subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed (see Literature 
appended below) that the briefest summary will be 
sufficient here (cf,, for some special instances, also 
ERE vi. 642, 548 f., 652). There was a primitive 
American centre at Izamal. 

‘ In their heathendom those Indians [the Mayas of Yucatan] 
raised one altar and temple on another to their king or false god 
Ytzmat-ul, where they placed the image of a hand which served 
them ns a memorial ; and they say that there they carried the 
dead and the sick, and that there they were resuscitated and 
healed by touching the hand. . . . And therefore it was called 
and named Kab-ul, which means “ artificial hand " ’ (Lizana, in 
Landa, Pelacion de las cosas de Yucatan, ed. 0. E. Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Paris, 1864, p. 368, quoted by H. H. Baneroft, Nllii. 
[1882] 796, n. 44). 

The principal classical accounts, apart from the 
burlesque in Aristophanes’ Plutus (v. 634 ff.), are 
the stelffi of cures at Epidaurus {GIG iy. 951 f.; 
J. Bannack, Stud, auf dem Gebiete des Griech. und 
der arischen Sprachen, i. [Leipzig, 1886] 120-144; 
Hamilton, op. cit. 17-27) ; the Sacred Orations of 
Aristides (ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1829,_ summar- 
ized by Hamilton, 44-62) ; and the inscription set 
up at Epidaurus in the 2nd cent. A.D. By Julius 
Apellas, a Carian sophist [GIG iv. 955 ; Baunack, 
110-118; Hamilton, 40 f.). In the earliest period 
there was entire dependence upon the god for 
healing, and he might work the cure either by 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical men became 
connected with the shrines, co-operating with, but 
not superseding, the revelations given by the god 
in visions. Much obscurity exists as to the precise 
methods of procedure, and details doubtless varied 
at different times and places, and under special 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as follows : 

On arriving at the ehrine, the patient probably received in- 
struction from the priest or priests, and was caused to perform 
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some rites and sacrifices to bring him to a thoroughly recipient 
frame of mind. After successful incubation, during which the 
atient, sleeping within the shrine of the god, had been visited 
y the deity with actual cure or with counsel, the person thus 
healed was required to make payment of a fee (larpov), non- 
payment being punished by recurrence of the disease. Votive 
offerings would also be made, and in some instances were com- 
manded by the god. The costliness of these votive offerings — 
which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier mode of showin" 
ratitude, the ' fee ' being introduced only when the shrine had 
ecome comparatively elaborate and expensive in upkeep — 
naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 
cured. Phalysius of Kaupactus gave 2000 gold staters (£1000) 
when healed of blindness (Pausanias, x. xxxviiL 7) ; a boy offer- 
ing the god ten dice lor cure was healed without charge (Stele 
of Epidaurus, i. 6S-71). 

The rite of incubation for the cure of disease still 
prevails widely in churches of the Greek and, to a 
less extent, Latin countries, as in Tenos, Cyprus, 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Argolis, Achtea, Phoois, Boeotia, 
Laconia, Cyzicus, Anialfi, Sardinia, and Styria; 
and in the Middle Ages the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
Therapon, Cyrus and John, Martin, and Fides 
(cf., e.p,, Hamilton, 109-233). The reality of at 
least some of the cures resulting from incubation 
is acknowledged by even the most prejudiced of 
VTiters ; and there can be no doubt tnat faith is a 
potent agency in tlie amelioration and even com- 
plete cure of bodily ills. 

There is, however, at least one point where 
scepticism seems warranted. It appears rather ques- 
tionable whether the Greek system of incubation 
can be definitely derived (as by E. Thriimer, above, 
vol. vi. p. 542“) from Babylonia by way of Lydia. 
Incubation in its full meaning is far too wide-spread 
to be traced to any single locality for its origin ; 
it is an expression of a religious conviction to a 
large part of the earlier human race ; even the 
exact relation of the incubation of Asia Slinor to 
that of (Greece (cf. ERE vi. 549*) is not certain. It 
may, in view of the lateness of our sources, have 
been influenced by the Greek practice ; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, is the more probable hypothesis) 
have been an independent development. 

Literature. — Meibomius, de Xncuiioftone t'n fanii deortim 
medicinal causa olim facta, Helmstadt, 1059; F. A. Wolf, 
i''erm{schte Schriflen und Aufedtze, Halle, 1802, pp. 382-430; 

F. G. Welcker, Klein. Schriflen, Gottingen, 1844-07, Hi. 89-114 ; 

L.P. A. Gauthier, ifwAcrcAdsAisfor.Eurf'eawmcedefom^dcrine 
dans les temples, ehez les peuples de I'antiauiU, Paris, 1842; 

G. von Rittersheim, Der medizin. Wunderglauben und cite In- 

kubation im A f£ert«ni,Berlin,1878 ; L. Deubner, de Ineubatione, 
Leipzig, lOOO ; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
llunich, 1900, pp. 928-930, 777 f., 782 f., 1525, 1678, ond Sach- 
register, «.». ‘ Inkubationen ’ ; S. Herriicb, Antike Ifunder- 
kuren, Berlin, 1911 ; M. Hamilton, Incubation, or the Cure of 
Disease in Kagan Temples and Christian Churches, London, 
1906. Louis H. Gray. 

INDEX. — The Index (i.e. ‘ libromm pro- 
hibitorum ’) is the catalogue of books w'hich 
ecclesiastical authority forbids Roman Catholics 
to read or have in, their possession ; by an exten- 
sion, the name Index is used to cover tlie rules for 
the proscription of pernicious literature, and for 
the examination and censorship of books before 
publication. The Index is a product of positive 
ecclesiastical law ; it is based on the assumption 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such ; the moral law forbidding the reading of 
pernicious books is motived by the real danger 
lurking in them, and affects the individual 
directly. 

I. Bistort . — It is natural that every religious 
authority should set itself to prevent the publica- 
tion and reading of such books os might disturb 
the faith and religion of its followers, or corrupt 
their morals. In the first centuries of Christianity 
the Church condemned and prohibited the apo- 
cryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue known ns the Bccrctum Gclasutnum 
* do liuris rccipiendis vcl non recipiendis’ [PL lix. 
16^164, 175-180]) ; and commanded pernicious 


writings to be committed to the flames (cf. Ac 
19*’) ; and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by the Church, was sanctioned by Cliristian Im- 
perial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ' de Summa 
Trinitate,’ anno 449). Tliroughout the Middle Ages 
we find cases of heretical books being condemned. 
The true history of the Index does not begin, how- 
ever, until the introduction of printing — when bad 
books were likely to be multiplied as rapidly ns 
good ones. Before the close of the 15th cent, the 
University of Cologne passed the measure that 
finally became the ‘Imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorship of books ; it prescribed the examination 
of every book before printing, and earned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus iv. and 
Innocent Vlll. (14th Nov. 1487). By the constitu- 
tion ‘Inter multiplices’ (Isb June 1501) Ale.x- 
ander vi. extended this practice ; he forbade the 
printers of the dioceses of Cologne, Mainz, Trfeves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain of excommunication and 
fine, to print any book whatever without the per- 
mission of the bishop ; as for books already in 
print, the bishops were required to demand the 
printers’ catalogues, and make them hand over the 
pernicious works to be eonsigned to the fire. These 
prescriptions became common law at the Lateran 
Council (Leo X., constitution ‘ Inter multiplices,’ 
4th May 1615). The prohibition of books by name 
began in 1520 by Leo x.’s bull ‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 
condemning all the writings of Luther ; in 1524, 
Clement YU. inserted excommunication latce sen- 
tential in the bull ‘Coence,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in support of heresy; this has 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

Lists of prohibited books soon began to bo pub- 
lished by the Universities (Paris, 1542; Louvain, 
1546; Cologne and Venice, 1549, etc.), the bishops 
(MUan, 1554, etc.), and the Inquisitions (Venice, 
1554, etc.). Such an important movement de- 
manded the attention of Rome ; Paul iv. ordered 
the recently established Congregation of the Holy 
Office to make a catalogue of prohibited books; 
their first effort, printed in 1557, failed to give 
satisfaction, and a revised edition appeared at the 
beginning of the year 1559 — the first omcial Roman 
Index. AU the oooks in it are prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are cla-ssilied in 
three divisions: (1) authors condemned, with all 
their writings ; (2) condemned books whose authors 
are known ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonymous. Tliis Indc.x was very strict ; after a 
decree of the Holy Office, recently discovered, dated 
14th June 1559, Cardinal Michel Ghisleri (after- 
wards Pope Pius T.) published, by order of Paul iv., 
a modification {moderatio) of the Index (24th 
Juno 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
Trent took up its interrupted labours. In session 
xviii. (2Gth Feb. 1562) it commissioned eighteen 
fathers, assisted by theologians, to re-compile 
the catalogue of prohibited books and revise tlie 
general rules of the Index. The Commission had 
accomplished its task when the Council was 
abruptly concluded ; but a detailed dLscussion of 
its work was impossible, and the assembly remitted 
the whole matter to the pope (sess. xxv., 4th Dec. 

1563) . The catalogue was almost the same os that 
of Paul IV., with its distribution into three classes; 
the rules, ten in number, were aimed principally at 
the books of hercsiarebs and heretics, and the edit- 
ing and reading of the Bible ; rule x. demanded the 
bishop’s ‘Imprimatur’ for every printed publication. 
These rules, with several atlditions, remained in 
force until the time of Leo xiil The Index and 
the rules of the ConneU of Trent were published 
by Pius IV. (bull ‘ Dominici gregis,’ 24th March 

1564) . 

In order to relieve the Congregation of the Holy 
Office without impairing its competency. Pins v 
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INCEST. — See Crimes akd Puotshments, 
Ethics ahd Morality. 


INCUBATION. — Incubation, a translation of 
the Gr. technical term iyKoifni<ns, denotes in com- 
parative religion the practice of sleeping (or at 
least of passing the night) in a shrine or other 
sacred place with the object of receiving a Dii-ine 
revelation or Diidne aid ; in a still more specific 
sense — which is also the one most commonly de- 
noted by the word because of the Greek use of the 
rite — the aid in question is currently held to be 
the cure of disease, though this limitation is of 
later development. Naturally, the subject of in- 
cubation is connected with those of communion 
with Deity, disease, divination, dreams, omens 
iqq.v.), etc. 

In the state of sleep, when the soul is released 
from the ordinary trammels of the body, it is par- 
ticularly subject to Divine -isitations, and may 
receive revelations from Dhune beings (cf. Gn 28*^- 
3751 . 4J1-K 2 K 3’'^® etc.). Indeed, the whole basal 
theory of incubation could not be better expressed 
than m the words of Job (33*®'') : 

‘ In a dream, in n vision of the nipht, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumberincrs upon the bed ; then he [God] openeth 
the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction.' 

It is perfectly true that Divine revelations in 
dreams may come in almost any place (for examples, 
see art. Dreams); and, as when the American 
Indian goes forth in search of the revelation of his 
manitou, the inquirer may have no idea as to the 
spot in which the Divine ivill draw near to him (cf. 
art. Communion with Deity [American], vol. iii. 
p. 741). Yet it is obvious that a god will reveal 
himself more readily in a distinct locality with 
which he is already associated by legend or by 
cult, and where he has a dwelling provided in the 
shape of temple or shrine. In some instances this 
dwelling may be only temporary, and prepared for 
the special occasion on which Divine revelation is 
sought. 

Thus, amonj; the Malays, after a proper site for a house is 
found, four sticks are laid down to form a rectangle in the 
centre of the plot, and a clod is taken from this enclosure, with 
the prayer to the lords of the spot : 

‘ If it [my purpose] is good, show me a good omen. 

If it is bad, enow me a bad omen.' 

After this, ‘ wrap the clod up in white cloth, and after fumi- 
gating it with incense, place it at night beneath your pillow, 
and when you retire to rest repeat the last two lines of the above 
charm ns before and go to sleep. If your dream is good pro- 
ceed with, if bad desist from, your operations ’ (W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Mayic, London, 1900, p. 142 ; cf. also p. 144 ; and, for a 
similar usage in Torres Straits, see ERE iv. 776»). The ancient 
Irish had a kindred practice in the Carbfess, which is usu- 
ally translated ‘bull feast,’ although /««, ‘ feast,’ is probably 
identical with fess, ‘to pass the night’ (H. Pedersen, Vergl. 
Gra^nm. der kelt. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1903-13, ii, 624, 659; 
cf. also i. SO). In Serglige Coneulamd, 22 f. (ed. E. Windisii, 
Irische Texie, i. [Leipzig, 1830] 2121.) we read that the Irish 
kings Medb, Ailill, Curol, Tigemach, and Find assembled, but 
did not decide upon a king for Ulster because they were united 
against that kingdom. ‘Thereupon a tarb/ess is made there 
among them, that they might know from it to which of them 
they should mve the kingdom. Tis thus this tarb/ess vras done, 
t.e. a white bull to be killed, and a man to eat to satiety of its 
flesh and its broth, and slumber for him from this satiety, and 
the is Jirindi [a certain charm] to be sung over him by four 
druids, and the sort of man who should be made king there was 
seen by him in vision from his form and from his description 
and the sort of work he did. The man awoke from his sleep, 
and his dream js told to the kings.’ Similar in principle was the 
ancient Irish imbas forosnai. La which incantations were pro- 
nounced over his palms by him who sought a revelation, alter 
which he placed his palms to his cheeks and fell asleep, being 
guarded against any interruption. During his slumber the 
future was revealed to him (see above, p. 1236 ; the text is con- 
veniently given by Windisch, 016). Very frequently incubational 
dreams are facilitated by fasting, vigils (qq.r.), and the like (cL 
ira)^ 1 iL Hamilton, Incubation, pp. 114, 161, 169, 164 f.. 

The place where such a revelation was vouch- 
safed would naturally be regarded as an abode of 
the Deity (cf. Gn 2S'’''” 35'- ’), and might long be 
held a centre of worship, as in the case of Bethel 
(‘house of God,’ cf. 2K 2^, Am 7^°'^). Incuba- 
tion might also be practised at sacred stones and 


sacred trees. An excellent example of the former 
is found in the instance of the pre-Islfimic prie.sts 
who slept near the oracular stone of al-Jalsad (J. 
Wellhausen, Jicsle arab. Hcidentums\ Berlin, 1S97, 
p. 55), and of the latter in the revelation received 
bv Alexander the Great as he slumbered under the 
plane tree at Smyrna (Pausanias, vii. v. 2). Con- 
sultation might likewise be sought in grave crises 
of the State, as was done on at least one occasion 
in Greece (Pausanias, ill. xxvi. 1). 

The usual locality for incubation is the shrine or 
temple. 

Thus, among the Meitheis, when the king and his people had 
been alarmed by the gods, who desired to show their power lest 

they* • ' jnn:6i {‘ wise woman ’) 

gave . ■ ‘tosend all the maiiuj 

and ■ ■ ' , > temple of Thangjing 

[the god of the country of Moirang] wearing their sacred 
clothes. . . . There in their dreams they were instructed to 
divide the people into sections, some for one duty and some 
for others. . . . Then, when they had told the King all the 
wonderful things communicated to them in their dreams, they 
were bidden to do ns the God had said ’ (T. 0. Uodson, The 
Meitheis, Ixindon, 1903, p. 131). 

Incubation in shrines for advice in all sorts of 
problems of life is common, as in ancient Egj’pt 
(cf. EEE iii. 762», and especially v. 35 f.) and among 
the modem Berbers (cf. EEE ii. 513). Of modern 
Mesopotamia we are told that 

‘the shaikhs, the Muhammadan mullas, the Kurds, and the 
Arabs lie down in mosques or places of pilgrimage, and in 
ancient convents which formerly belonged to Christians, and 
to which they give the generic name of luazCtr [from zar, ‘to 
visit, go on pilgrimage ’], with the purpose of obtaining good 
dreams or inspirations suited to guide them in their dreams. 
In Mesopotamia it is not uncommon to And heretical or Catholic 
Christians who seek slumber In churches or convents to have good 
and lucky dreams’ (J. Tfinkdji, in Anthropos, viii. (1913) 600). 

From such consultation as to the proper course 
to be adopted in problems of various Kinds has 
developed that type of incubation which, because 
of its prominence in Greece, has gained a natural, 
though not wholly deserved, prominence in the 
common parlance of comparative religion. This 
is incubation for the purpose of gaining cure from 
disease of the most diverse kinds. TJie subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed (see Literature 
appended below) that the briefest summary wUl be 
sulficient here (cf., for some special instances, also 
EEE vi. 542, 648 f., 552). There was a primitive 
American centre at Izamal. 

‘ In their heathendom those Indians [the Mayas of Yucatan] 
raised one altar and temple on another to their king or false god 
Ytzmat-ul, where they placed the image of a hand which sen'cd 
them ns a memorial ; and they say that there they curried the 
dead and the sick, and that there they were resuscitated and 
healed by touching the hand. . . . And therefore it was called 
and named Kab-ul, which means “ nrtiflclal hand ’” (Lizana, in 
Landa, Rclaeion de las eosas de Yucatan, cd. C. E. Brasseur do 
Bourbourg, Paris, 1864, p. 353, quoted by H. H. Bancroft, A'/fii. 
[1832] 706, n. 44). 

The principal classical accounts, apart from the 
burlesque in Aristophanes’ Pluttts (v. 634 ff.), are 
the stelas of cures at Epidaurtis (CIG ir. 951 f. ; 
J. Baunack, Stud, auf dem Gebiete des Griech. und 
dcr arischen Sprachen, i. [Leipzig, 1886] 120-144 ; 
Hamilton, op. cit. 17-27) ; the Sacred Orations of 
Aristides (ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1829, summar- 
ized by Hamilton, 44-62) ; anti the inscription set 
up at Epidanrus in the 2nd cent. A.D. by Julius 
Apellas, a Carian sophist ((7/(7 iv. 955; Baunack, 
110-118; Hamilton, 401.). In the earliest period 
there was entire dependence upon the god for 
healing, and he might work the cure either by 
himself acting as surgeon or by advising certain 
medicaments. Later skilled medical^ men became 
connected with the shrines, co-operating with, but 
not superseding, the revelations given by the god 
in visions. JIuch obscurity exists as to the precise 
methods of procedure, and details doubtless varied 
at different times and places, and under sjiccial 
circumstances. The general mode, however, seems 
to have been as foUoivs : 

On arriving at the shrine, the pattent probably received In- 
Btructlon from the priest or priests, aod caused to penorm 
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Eome rites and sacrifices to bring him to a thoroughiy recipient 
frame of mind. Alter successful incubation, during which the 

C alient, sleeping within the shrine of the god, had been visited 
y the deity with actual cure or with counsel, the person thus 
healed was required to make payment of a fee (larpor), non- 
payment being punished by recurrence of the disease. Votive 
offerings would also be made, and in some instances were com- 
manded by the god. The costliness of these votive offerings — 
which, it is to be conjectured, were the earlier mode of showing 
gratitude, the ‘ fee ’ being introduced only when the shrine had 
become comparatively elaborate and expensive In upkeep — 
naturally varied according to the means of those who had been 
cured. Pbalysius of Naupactus gave 2000 gold staters (£1000) 
when healed of blindness (Pausanias, x. xxxviii. 7) ; a boy otter- 
ing the god ten dice for cure was healed without charge (Stele 
of Epidaurus, i. 6^71). 

The rite of incubation for the cure of disease still 
prevails widely in churches of the Greek and, to a 
less extent, Latin countries, as in Tenos, Cyprus, 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Argolis, Achrea, Phocis, Boeotia, 
Laconia, Cyzicus, Amalfi, Sardinia, and Styria; 
and in the Middle Ages the practice is mentioned 
in connexion with Saints Cosmas and Damian, 
Therapon, Gyrus and John, Martin, and Fides 
(cf., e.g., Hamilton, 109-233). The reality of at 
least some of the cures resulting from incubation 
is acknowledged by even the most prejudiced^ of 
MTiters ; and there can be no doubt tuat faith is a 
potent agency in tlie amelioration and even com- 
plete cure of bodily ills. 

There is, however, at least one point where 
scepticism seems waxranted. It appears rather ques- 
tionable whether the Greek system of incubation 
can be definitely derived (as by E. Thramer, above, 
vol. vi. p. 642*) from Babylonia by way of Lydia. 
Incubation in its fuU meaning is far too •nude-spread 
to be traced to any single locality for its origin ; 
it is an expression of a religious conviction to a 
large part of the earlier human race; evra the 
exact relation of the incubation of Asia Minor to 
that of Greece (cf. ERE vi. 549“) is not certain. It 
may, in idew of the lateness of our sources, have 
been influenced % the Greek practice ; or it may 
(and this, perhaps, is the more probable hypothesis) 
have been an independent development, 
liiTEHATURE. — Meibofflius, it Ineubationt in fanit deantm 
medicinco eauta oUm /acta, Hclmstadt, 1659; F. A. Wolf, 
Vermiichte Schriften und Au/sdtze, Hnlle, 1802, pp. SS2-430; 
F. G. Welcker, Klein. Schriften, Gottingen, 1844-67, iii. 89-114 ; 
L. P. A. Gauthier, Mecherches histor.suri'exercice de la midecine 
dans Us temples, ehez les peuples de Pantimdti, Paris, 1842; 
(■ ■. ■ I"'. — -j. ir,; — ’ —l—'ien and die In. 

• • •• .delneubatione, 

. Religionsgesch., 

'■ 678, and Sach- 

r . . ■ ■■ . .'ntike irumler. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■'•■ '..or the Cure of 

DUease in Fagan Temples and Christian Churches, London, 

1906. Louis H. Gray. 

INDEX. — The Index (i.c. ‘ librorum pro- 
hibitorum ’) is the catalogue of books which 
ecclesiastical authority forbids Roman Catholics 
to read or have in their possession ; by an exten- 
sion, the name Index is used to cover the rules for 
the proscription of pernicious literature, and for 
tlie examination and censorship of books before 
publication. The Index is a product of positive 
ecclesiastical law ; it is based on the assumption 
that bad books are dangerous, and concerns society 
as such ; the moral law forbidding the reading of 
pernicious books is motived by the real danger 
lurking in them, and affects the individual 
directly. 

1. HiSTORT.—lt is natural that every religions 
authority should set itself to prevent the publica- 
tion and rending of such books as might disturb 
tlie faith and rmigion of its followers, or corrupt 
their morals. In the first centuries of Christianity 
the Church condemned and prohibited the apo- 
cryphal and heretical writings (see especially the 
catalogue known ns the Dccrctnm Gclctsianum 
' do libris recipiendis vel non recipiendis ’ [PL lix. 
102-164, 175-180]); and commanded pernicious 


writings to be committed to the flames (cf. Ac 
19*®) ; and the burning of heretical works, decreed 
by tlie Church, was sanctioned by Christian Im- 
perial law (cf. lex 3 Cod., lib. i. tit. i. ‘ de Summa 
Trinitate,’ anno 449). Throughout the Middle Ages 
we find cases of heretical books being condemned. 
The true history of the Index does not begin, how- 
ever, until the introduction of printing — when bad 
boolcs were likely to be multiplied as rapidly as 
good ones. Before the close of the 15th cent, the 
University of Cologne passed the measure that 
finally became the ‘ Imprimatur,’ or preliminary 
censorship of books ; it prescribed the e.xamination 
of everj' hook before printing, and earned for the 
University the congratulations of Sixtus iv. and 
Innocent VIII. {14th Nov. 1487). By the constitu- 
tion ‘Inter multiplices’ (1st June 1501) Alex- 
ander VI. extended this practice ; he forbade the 
printers of the dioceses of Cologne, Mainz, Trbves, 
and Magdeburg, on pain of excommunication and 
fine, to print any book whatever without the per- 
mission of the bishop; as for books already in 
print, the bishops were required to demand the 
printers’ catalogues, and make them hand over the 
pernicious works to be consigned to the fire. These 
prescriptions became common law at the Lateran 
Council (Leo X., constitution ‘ Inter multiplices,’ 
4th May 1615). The prohibition of books by name 
began in 1520 by Leo x.’s bull ‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 
condemning all the writings of Luther; in 1624, 
Clement vii. inserted excommunication latce sen- 
teniicB in the bull ‘ Coence,’ as the penalty for 
reading books in support of heresy; this has 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

Lists of prohibited books soon began to be pub- 
lished by the Universities (Baris, 1542; Louv.ain, 
1546 ; Cologne and Venice, 1649, etc.), the bishops 
(Milan, 1554, etc.), and the Inquisitions (Venice, 
1554, etc.). Such an important movement de- 
manded the attention of Rome ; Paul iv. ordered 
the recently established Congregation of the Holy 
Office to make a catalome of prohibited books; 
their first ellbrt, printed in 1557, failed to give 
satisfaction, and a revised edition appeared nt the 
beginning of the year 1559— the first official Roman 
Index. All the books in it are prohibited on pain 
of excommunication, and they are classilied in 
three divisions; (1) authors condemned, with all 
their-writings ; (2) condemned books whose authors 
are known ; and (3) pernicious literature, mostly 
anonymous. This Index was very strict ; after a 
decree of the Holy Office, recently discovered, dated 
14th June 1559, Cardinal Michel Ghisleri (after- 
■wards Pope Pius v. ) published, by order of Paul iv., 
a modification [moderatio) of the Index (24th 
June 1561). Almost immediately the Council of 
Trent took up its interrupted labours. In session 
xviii. (2Gth _Feb. 1562) it commissioned eighteen 
fatiisrs, assisted by theologians, to re-conipile 
the catalome of prohibited books and revise the 
general rules of the Index. The Commission had 
accomplished its task when the CouncU was 
abruptly concluded ; but a detailed discussion of 
ite work was impossible, and the assembly remitted 
^ <^^6 pope (sess. xxv., 4th Dec. 
1563). The catalogue was almost the same as that 
distribution into three classes ; 

tl.B wti principally at 

of heresiarchsand heretics, and the eflit- 

Sshont demanded the 
ThP^? for every printed publication. 

forM u^Hl additions, remained in 

force until the time of Leo Xiii. The Index and 

bv^PR«*t“J published 

1664)! ^ ‘Dominici gregis,’ 24th March 

^ jekeve the Congregation of the Holy 
Office without mipairmg its competency, Pius r 
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established the Congregation of Cardinals ‘de 
reformando Indice et corrigendis libris’ in March 
1571. This institution, improved by Gregory XIII., 
was included Si.'ctus v. m the general re-organi- 
zation of the Congregations (bull ‘ Immensa,’ 22nd 
Jan. 1588), with the title ‘ Congregatio pro Indice 
librorum prohibitorum.’ This Congregation was 
composed of a fixed number of cardinals, a per- 
manent assistant, the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(a Dominican, specially entrusted with the pre- 
liminary censorship of books in Home), a secretary 
(also always a Dominican), and several consultors, 
and has continued almost unaltered doum to oar 
o^vn day, Pius x. having retained it in his re- 
organization of the Roman Curia (constitution 
‘ Sapienti consilio,’ 29th June 1908). It is respon- 
sible for the successive editions of the Index since 
Sixtus V. and for various additions to the general 
rules, as well as for the majority of condemnations 
of books deemed pernicious. 

A few words will suffice about the successive 
editions of the Index. Those of 1690 and 1593, 
printed, but not published (cf. Hilgers, Der Index 
der verbotenen Bucher, pp. 12, 524, 529), were super- 
seded by the 1596 edition, by order of Clement viii. 
In Ale.xander vii.’s edition (1664) the three classes 
of the Trent Index were combined into one alpha- 
betical series. In 1757, Benedict xrv. provided a 
more correct edition, of which later editions, until 
that of Leo Xlii., were simply reprints, supple- 
mented by works condemned since the preceding 
edition. Of the additions to the rules, we may 
mention the Instruction of Clement viii. on the 
preliminary censorship ; the constitution of Bene- 
dict Xiv. ‘Sollicita ac provide’ (9th July 1753) on 
the procedure in carrying out the same, the only 
document preserved by Leo Xiii. ; and the general 
decrees of the same pope on the prohibited books 
not contained in the Index. Then, wthout any 
notable alteration, we come to the reform of Leo 
XIII. by his constitution ‘ Officiorura ac munerum,’ 
25th Jan. 1897. 

II. Modern legislation.— H he rules and the 
Index of the Council of Trent had been drawn up 
at a time when the Roman Catholic Church had 
to struggle against militant Protestantism, when 
they hoped that it would be possible to control all 
books on account of their small number, and when 
reading was not ivide-spread among the loiver 
classes. In the 19th cent, these conditions were 
greatly changed, especially since the civil authori- 
ties almost everyAvnere lost their interest in the 
preliminary censure and in the publication of 
books. Reform Avas necessary : the laAv had to be 
fitted to the nmv conditions, and at the same time 
carried into execution Avitli more force, as ivas noAv 
possible. In the preamble of his constitution, Leo 
XIII. recalls these changes: he mentions the de- 
mands for reform addressed to the Holy See by the 
bishops of various nations, especially at the time 
of the Vatican Council ; it Avas on their account 
that he ordered a thorough revision of the Index 
and of the general rules. All previous law, except 
the constitution ‘ Sollicita ’ of Benedict Xiv., is 
abrogated by the ncAv general decrees. These are 
divided into tAA-o classes: (1) the prohibition of 
books, and (2) their preliminary censure. The 
first contains ten chapters, and the second five, the 
Avhole forming a single series of forty-nine articles. 

I. Prohibitions. — (a) There is now no general 
prohibition of all the Avorks of any heretical 
Avriter; books AA-hich uphold heresy or .schism, 
and those Avhich attack the very foundations of 
religion, are banned ; but the writings of the 
heterodox, CA-en on religious topics, are no longer 
banned if they contain nothing against the f.aith — 
much less those that do not treat of religions 
matters at all (artt. 1—1). 


(6) The reading of the Bible, Avhich Avas the 
object of the minute prescriptions of rules iii. and 
iv. of Trent, is the object of modified prescriptions : 
those AA'ho are engaged in theological studies may 
use heterodox editions of the sacred text, and 
versions in Auilgar or non-vulgar tongues, provided 
the introductions and notes contain nothing against 
the faith. Before being alloived, the A'ersions in 
vulgar tongues must be approved by the Holy See, 
or published under the supervision of the bishops, 
AA'ith annotations taken from the Fathers of the 
Church or from Roman Catholic Avriters ; A'ersions 
in vulgar tongues by heterodox authors and Bible 
Societies are still prohibited to Roman Catholic 
lay-people at large (artt. 5-8). 

(c)_ Obscene books are alAvays banned; the 
classics alone are allowed as far ns necessary for 
professional ends, but they must not be put into 
the hands of young people AA'ithout being expur. 
gated (artt. 9-10). 

{d) Books derogatory to God or the Saints, to 
the Roman Catholic Church and the liturgy, to 
Scripture and the hierarchy, are banned; also 
books Avhich propagate magic, divination, and 
spiritualism ; AA’orks published AA'ithout approval 
Avhich recommend ncAV cults, apparitions, and 
prophecies ; and those Avhich defend as laAvful 
duelling, suicide, divorce, free-masonry, etc., and 
also the errors condemned by the Holy See (artt. 
11-14). 

(c) Holy images Avhich devdate from the author- 
ized tradition, and apocryphal indulgences, are 
condemned ; formal approval is demanded for all 
books, summaries, collections, and sheets of in- 
dulgences (artt. 15-17). 

_ (/) Ecclesiastical approval is required for official 
liturgical books, litanies, prayer-books, books of 
devotion, and books of religious instruction (artt. 
18-20). 

ig) Ecclesiastical laAv also proscribes bad neivs. 
papers and periodicals already condemned by 
natural laAv ; it desires the bishops to dissuade 
the people from reading these, and hopes that 
Roman Catholics Avill not publish anything in 
these periodicals without a good reason (artt. 
21-22). Bishops may, and ought to, condemn and 
prohibit in tbeir dioceses pernicious or dangerous 
neAvspapers and periodicals, especially ‘ modernist ’ 
writings. 

2 . Censorship. — (a) The permission to read and 
to keep prohibited books is given by the Congre- 
gation of the Index, accessorily by that of the 
Propaganda for its subjects, and for Rome by the 
Master of the Sacred Palace. Bishops may give 
this permission in isolated cases, but they receive 
more ample poAvers from Rome by indults. Those 
who have permission to read the books on the 
Index are not exempt from the observance of the 
moral laAv ; they must observ'e the reservations 
regarding their permission and take care that the 
prohibited books do not reach other hands (artt. 
23-26). Permission to read books condemned by 
a bishop naturally depends on that bishop. 

(6) Denunciation of AA'icked books to the Holy 
See is open to all; it is an official duty of the 
representatives of the Holy See and of bishops ; 
it IS desirable that the denunciation, Avhicji is kept 
secret, should be accompanied by a revieiA'. lo 
this outside denunciation Pins X. has added the 
obligation of the Congregation of the Index to 
inquire officially into pernicious books (artt. 27-29 ; 
const. ‘ Sapienti,’ 29th June 1903). 

(c) The steps taken by the Congregation of the 
Index to condemn books denounced or inquired 
into are explained in the constitution ‘Sollicita 
of Benedict XIV.: first the secretary, _ AA-ith tAvo 
consultors, makes a cursory examination of the 
book ; if he concludes that the AA'ork should bo 
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retained, he appoints a competent reviewer to 
make a detailed study of it and indicate the 
objectionable passages; this report is discussed 
at a preliminary meeting in which several con- 
suitors take part, together with the secretary and 
the Master of the Sacred Palace ; the opinions of 
these men, along with the report, are presented to 
the assembly of cardinals who form the Congrega- 
tion ; they pronounce the condemnation of the work 
either absolutely or until correction (the condemna- 
tion ‘ donee corrigatur ’ is now very rare). There 
is no injustice in condemning a book by a Roman 
Catholic author witliout hearing him, as the con- 
demnation is directed not against him but against 
his book, which is circulated among the public, 
and against which readers must be warned. 
Benedict XlV., however, recommended that the 
Congregation should inform such an autlior and 
receive his defence. The decrees of prohibition 
are declared and promulgated in the name of the 
Congregation ; the books are condemned every- 
where and in every language (art. 45). Below the 
decrees are published the submissions of the authors 
received by the Congregation. 

3. The preliminary censure of books and their 
publication. — (a) Certain books must be specially 
authorized ; t.g., books put on the Index cannot be 
reprinted unless the corrections have been approved 
by the Congregation ; ofiScial documents and col- 
lections of decrees of the Roman Congregations 
cannot be edited except with their permission (artt. 
3(l-3,3). 

(6) Further, there are special regulations for 
certain classes of persons ; missionaries must ob- 
serve the decrees of the Propaganda ; monks must ; 
obtain the permission of their superiors, besides i 
that of the bishop ; priests cannot publish any ; 
work or undertake the management of any 
periodical without the permission of their bishop 
(artt. 34, 36, 42). 

(c) It is necessary to have the permission to print 
— the ‘ Imprimatur ' — of the bishop of the place of 
publication for all books on religious topics or 
sciences, but not now for all books, as rule x. of ! 
Trent desired. The bishop entrusts the examina- 
tion of the MS to a competent, upright, and im- 
partial censor, who studies it without bias ; if, on 
examination, he sees nothing objectionable, he 
writes on the MS ‘ NihU obstat,’ and signs ; on 
this evidence, coming even from a censor of 
another diocese, the bishop of the publisher gives 
ermission to print. All this must appear at the 
eginning of the book, except in Britain, accord- 
ing to a decision of 1897 (artt. 35, 38-41), 

Preliminary censure of religious newspapers and 
periodicals was practically impossible ; Pius x. 
substituted for it a special censor to read every 
publication officially and then submit his report 
(encyc. ‘ Pascendi,’ 8th Sept. 1907). 

4. Penalties. — ^Thero are two kinds of penalties. 
Excommunication is incurred by those who wit- 
tingly and without permission read, keep, print, 
or defend, not any book on the Index, as many 
people say, but any books of apostates and heretics 
countenancing heresy, or the works condemned 
directly by the pope with mention of this penalty. 
Excommunication is the penalty also for those who 
without permission print or cause to be printed 
the books of Holy Scripture, or annotations, or 
commentaries on those books. For all other de- 
linquencies the penalties are awarded by the 
bishops according to the degree of culpability 
(artt. 47-49). 

5. The Revised Index of Leo XIII. — The Index 
revised by order of Leo Xiii. was published in 1900, 
and reprinted in 1907 and 1011. It has been greatly 
modified ; and the prohibitions are mitigated ; e.g., 
the clause ‘Opera omnia’ put after the authoPs 

vou vii. — 14 


name does not now include those of his books that 
are not objectionable. 

6 . Conclusion. — ^WhUe the rules of the Index 
are wise and prudent, we must admit that the 
catalogue leaves room for criticism, owing to the 
conditions of our time rather than the actions of 
authority. It is abundantly evident that the 
Index is unsatisfactory. While allowing numerous 
harmful books by non-Catholic authors to pass, 
it seems to reserve its severity for the works of 
Roman Catholics which expose themselves to 
criticism by certain tendencies rather than by de- 
finite errors. For this reason the uniformity of 
condemnations without any indication of the degree 
of harmfulness, as if all the books on the Index 
were equally pernicious, is the more regrettable. 
Further, the faithful are led to regard the books 
inscribed in the catalogue of the Index as the most 
harmful, while they do not pay sufficient heed to 
the general rules, and think that every book that 
does not appear in the Index may be read. It would 
be far more to the purpose to appeal to the con- 
science and the observation of the general rules ; 
for the Church finds it difficult to sanction its 
prohibitions in present-day conditions, and is forced 
to grant permission to read prohibited books far 
and iride. 

LiTERATtmE,— For the history : J. Htlgcrs, Her Index der 
verlotenen Bucher, Freihurc im B., 1004, Die Bilehercerbcte in 
Bapslbriefen, do. 1007 ; F. H. Reuseb, Der Indexderrerbotenen 
Bilcher, Bonn, 1883-S5. 

For the legislation: A. Arndt, Be librU prohibitii eom- 
mentarii, Regensburp, 1805, Die Vorsehriften tiber das Verbal 
und die Censvr der Bdeher, Trtves, 1000 ; A. Bondlnhon, I^a 
nouvelle Lfgislatiem de 1‘Index, Paris, 1899 ; T. Hurley, Cam- 
menlary on the Present Index Legislation, Dublin, 1008. 

A. Boudinhon, 

INDIA.—See Vedic REUaiON, BrXhmanism, 
and Hinduism, Caste and other subjects are 
treated separately, and under each of the great 
subdivided topics, like Birth, Death, Demons, 
etc., there is an Indian article. See also the 
various provinces and the religious cities each 
under its own name, and the art. Muhajimadan- 
ISM IN India. Christianity in India will be dealt 
with under Missions. 

INDIAN BUDDHISM.— The religion which 
was founded by Buddha [g.v.] towards the end of 
the 6th cent. B.c. is one of the three great world- 
religions, and has been calculated (but with con- 
siderable uncertainty) to have 500 millions of 
adherents. Its original and essential doctrine is 
that all earthly existence is suffering, the only 
means of release from which is renunciation and 
eternal death. The main importance of the Indian 
form of Buddhism lies in the fact that it represents 
the earliest phase of the religion ; that it produced 
all the canonical texts of the faith ; that without 
a knowledge of it the Buddhism of the many 
countries to which it has spread could not bo 
understood ; and that without the evidence of its 
architecture and sculpture the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. Though, like Christianity, 
it disappeared many centuries ago from the land 
of its oirth, it has profoundly influenced the 
civilization of the Farther East, much ns Christi- 
anity has done in the West. In India itself. 
Buddhism deeply affected the spiritual life of the 
country for over a thous.and years, and occupies a 
prominent place in the history of its literature. 

I. History. — Buddhism arose on peculiarly 
favourable soil, the S.E. half of the Ganges tern- 
tory, which, being far removed from the centre of 
Brdhman culture, was imperfectly Brahmanized. 
This geographical area comprised the two principal 
kingdoms of Kosala (the modem Oudh) and Ma- 
gadha (now Bihar). 

Buddha’s death has been calculated with the 
greatest probability to have taken place about 
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480 B.c. This, the earliest approximate date in 
Indian history, is of the utmost importaneo in the 
chronology not only of Buddhism, but of Yedic and 
Epic Sanskrit literature also. 

According to the statements of the Puli texts, a 
few weeks after the death of the Master one of his 
most trusted followers, KoSyapa the Great, pro- 
osed, now that the Order was without a licad, to 
old an assembly of monks who had been the im- 
mediate disciples of Buddha, for the purpose of 
rehearsing the precepts of the Master, and fixing 
a canon of the doctrine {d/ia7nma) and discipline 
{vinaya) of the Order, An assembly was accord- 
ingly held at Eujagrlia, constituting the so-called 
first Buddhist Council (see COUNCILS AND SvNODS 
[Buddhist], _vol. iv. p. 182). Buddhist tradition is 
unanimous in stating that exactly a century after 
Buddha's death the second General Council was 
held at Val^fill [ib. p. 183). In the rei^n of the 
famous king A^oka (q.v.) a third Council was held 
at Pfltalipiitra after the schism of the Jlalifisun- 
ghika (or Achfiiwavada) had arisen {ib. p. 183). 

The reign of Aioka, who nilcd over tlio whole of 
India except the extreme south, forms an epoch of 
the highest importance in the history of Indian 
Buddhism. The patronage of so powerful a king 
must undoubtedly have supplied a mighty stimulus 
to the growth and spread of Buddhism in India, 
for it raised the religion of what was only one of 
several sects to the aominant position of a State 
religion. An era of zealous propaganda, not only 
throughout India, but in distant foreign countries, 
was inaugurated. Since all the Buddhist traditions 
agree as to the latter statement, it may be accepted 
as a historical fact. The conversion of Ceylon (see 
Ceylon Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 331) was tlio most 
important result of these missionary expeditions. 
It is ascribed to Mahendra (Mahinda), son or 
(according to the Slrr. Buddhist texts) younger 
brother of Aioka and a pupil of Tissa Moggali- 
utta. All sources agree in attributing the intro- 
uction of Buddhism into Ceylon to the reign of 
Aioka. Another prominent apostle was M.adliy- 
fintika, who carried the faith to Gandhftra and 
Kaimlr, while Mahfideva proselytized Mysore. 

That a body of canonical texts already existed 
in the time of Aioka is shown by one of his edicts 
(that of the Bairat rook), in which ho enumerates 
some such works, and recommends their study bj’ 
monks and nuns as well as by the laity. Some of 
the titles, moreover, show that works of the 
doctrinal (sutta) and disciplinary (vinaya) typo of 
canonical text were among them. 

It is to be noted that, in consequence of his zeal 
for the faith, tliere arose in Asoka’s reign that 
religious architecture which furnishes continuous 
and striking monumental illustrations of the his- 
tory of Buddhism in India for many centuries till 
the disappearance of that religion from the land 
of its origin. 

During the 330 years that elapsed between the 
death of Afioka and A.D. 100, Buddhism steadily 
strengthened its position in the north of India, 
plough it was not favoured by the kings of the 
Sunga dynasty, the founder of which, Pu^yamitra, 
is stated in more than one Buddhist source even to 
have been a persecutor of the faith. In the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine certainly flourished in the 
N.W. under the Graeco-Indian rulers. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the most celebrated 
of these, king Menander (Milinda), became a con- 
vert to Buddhism about 100 B.C., as stated in the 
Pali work Milinda-Paiiha, or ‘ Questions of Men- 
ander.’ Meanwhile, Buddhist doctrine ^read 
beyond the coniines of India to Bactria and Cliina, 
while in Ceylon it established that supremacy 
which it has retained ever since. In India itself, 
however, dissensions and schisms had been growing 


to such an extent that by the end of this period 
eighteen distinct sects were in existence. 

With the reign of the Indo-Scytiiian Idng Kan- 
iska (q.v.), from whom probably dates the Saka era 
(A.D, 78), a new epocii in the history of Indian 
Buddhism begins. The wide dominion conquered 
by him comprised Kabul, Gandhara, Kasmir, 
Sindh, and part of the United Provinces of to-day. 
The menion' of this mighty monarch was revered 
by the Buddhists of Northern India almost as 
much as_ that of ASoka. Like the latter, he was 
not originally a Buddhist, as is indicated by the 
f.act that most of his coins bear the symbols of an 
Iranian religion ; comparatively few of them have 
Buddhist emblems, but one shows a figure of 
Buddlia, with the legend ‘Boddo’on the rever.se. 
The Skr. Buddhist tradition ascribc.s his conversion 
to Sudar^arin, but wo have no evidence as to the 
probable date of its occurrence. Under Kaniska’s 
auspices, another Buddhist Council ivas held, 
reliably about A.D, 100 (see Councils and 
YNODS [Buddhist], vol, iv. p. 184). The place 
where it met is variously stated as Jalandhara (in 
the Eastern Panjub) or Kundalavana (in Kosmlr). 
The traditional accounts given of it are vague and 
conflicting ; but wo may conclude that it was 
attended by representatives of all the 18 sects of 
the older Buddhism called SrSvakas or Hinay.anists, 
and that the views of the new school of the Maha- 
yunists (see artt. HInayana, MahayaNA) were 
either not represented or found no support. Yet 
all the Indian Buddhists, including the MahSyan- 
ists, acknowledged the authority of the Council. 
The Ceylon branch of the Buddhist Church, how- 
ever, took no part in its deliberations. The main 
result of this meeting was the cessation of the 
dissensions that had prevailed for a century among 
the Hfnayftnists, altliough it by no means extin- 
guished the now doctrine of Slah.'ij'anism ; and 
the statement of a Tibetan authority that on the 
occasion of this Council the sacred books were 
revised, and that some parts of the canon were 
then written down for the first time, is not improb- 
able. None of the sources says anything about 
the language in which the sacred books were new 
recorded, but the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
appears to assume that they were written in 
Sanskrit. 

Under the influence of Hinduism the MaliSyfina 
doctrine, combining a fervent devotion (bhakli) to 
Buddha with tiie preaching of active compassion, 
was a kind of theism in which Buddha occupied 
the place of the personal deity in the Vedanta sys- 
tem of the Brahmans. This doctrine was destined 
to have a far-reacliing influence on the history of 
Buddhism os a world religion ; for by appealing to 
the sympathies of the masses it ultimately not 
only absorbed all the Buddhist sects of Northern 
India, but became the religion of all the countries 
tliat derived tlieir faith from Skr. Buddhism. The 
old orthodox faith of the Pali canon henceforth 
became restricted to Ceylon and the countries 
proselytized from that island. Since even _ the 
name of Kaniska is not found in the religious 
literature of Ceylon, its Buddhism appears to 
have been cut oh from that of India by the 1st 
cent. A.D. 

Many inscriptions, ranging from_ the time of 
Kaniska over more than two centuries, show that 
Buddhism flourished at Matliura (Aluttra) by the 
side of Jainism. Other sources indicate that the 
Doctrine prospered in Kabul, Kasmir, and the 
N.W. of India. The epigraphic evidence of Nasik 
and Karli proves that there were nunmrous Bud 
dhists in the West, while that of Amaravati shows 
that there were many in the South also. 

About A.D. 400 one of the Chinese pllffrims, Fa Hian, describes 
the condition of Buddhism as very flourishing in Udyaua (the 
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Swat territory), In the Pan jib, and at Mathura, though ho 
makes no mention of Nalanda (in Magadba), the chief seat of 
Buddhist learning two centuries later. The same authority 
informs us that at this time four Buddhist philosophical schools 
were fully developed; two, the Valbha^ikas and the Sautran. 
tikas, who were realists, were adherents of the Hinayana, while 
the Yogioharas and Madhyamikas belonged to the Mahayana. 
The Madhyamikas, whose reputed founder was Nagarjuna, were 

S ure nihilists, holding that the phenomenal world is a mere 
lusion, an adaptation of the Maya doctrine of the scholastio 
Ved.anta of Hinduism. From Fa Hian we also learn that at 
Mathuri the Bodhisattvas ManjuSri and Avalokiteivara were 
worshipped, and that at Pa^liputra the HTnayanists had one 
monastery an - ■ i- . 600 or 700 monks 

between then .. "liuen Tsiang and 

1-Tsing, who • ■ . I . ■ respectively, tell 

us much about the state of things in the Cth and 7th centuries. 
During this period Buddhist scholasticism flourished greatly, 
the contention between the sects gradually weakening and 
resolving itself into rivalry between the two main parties of 
Hinayanists and Mahayanists. The great patron of the faith in 
the 7th cent, was the famous king Harpavardhana of Kanauj 
(a.d. 600-648), who, originally a Saivite, became on ardent Malii- 
yanist, but was tolerant to all sects except the Hinayanists. In 
fact, such religious rancour ns prevailed existed between MnhS- 
yanists and Hinayanists, while the relations between Hinduism 
and Buddhism were peaceful. Hiuen Tsiang found Buddhism 
prospering not only in India, but in KnSmir and Nepil, where 
Buddhists and Hindus lived in harmony. The last great literary 
champion of Buddhism in India was Dharmakirti, who flourished 
between the visits of Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. 

In the 8th and early Qtli centuries a revival of 
Hinduism took place, chiefly under the influence 
f the two great dialecticians Kumarila and 
ahkara (bom A.D. 788), whom the tradition of 
the Buddhists regards as the two most formidable 
adversaries of their creed. Partly owing to the 
activity of these opponents and partly to its own 
degeneracy caused by increasing approximation to 
Hinduism', the religion of Buddha CTadually lost 
ground in India. Its decline set in about A.D. 750, 
and was accelerated in the West by the Muham- 
madan conquest of Sindh by the Arabs in A.D. 712. 

This decline went hand in hand with the growth 
of Tantrism, a kind of degraded yoga, which, with 
the aid of mental concentration, muttered prayers, 
spells, and other magical expedients, sought to 
secure all kinds of material advantages and super- 
natural powers. This system of sorcery flourished 
under the kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
(A.D. 800-1050), who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Under their successors, the Sena kings, who were 
Hindus, though not active opponents of the Faith, 
Buddhism still further declined till it received its 
death-blow in Magadha from the Muhammadan 
invasion in A.D. 1200, all the monks either being 
killed or escaping to other countries. It lingered 
on for a considerable time after that date in other 
parts of India. Thus a Buddhist stone inscription 
of A.D. 1220 from Sravasti shows that the doctrine 
was not altogether extinct in Oudh early in the 
13th century. In Bengal it still had a few adher- 
ents in the 16th century. In Orissa it died out in 
the middle of that century, in consequence of the 
conquest of the country by the Musolman Governor 
of Bengal. In Kasmir the acce.ssion to power of a 
Muhammadan ruler put an end to Buddhism in 
A.D. 1340. In Nepal, however, Buddhism has 
maintained its existence, in a degenerate form, 
by the side of Hinduism down to the present 
day. 

2 . Literature. — For this see art. Literature 
(Buddhist). 

3. Doctrine. — Since BuddiiLsm arose on the basis 
of Brahmanism, its essential features cannot be 
fully understood without clearly ascertaining which 
of the religious ideas of the antecedent relirion it 
rejected and which of them it retained. On the 
one liand, Buddha repudiated the authority of the 
Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial system ; he con- 
demned self-mortification ; he denied the existence 
botli of a world-soul and of tiie individual soul ; he 
discarded the distinctions of caste within the mon- 
astic order, though not ns a general classification 
of society ; and he was entirely averse to specula- 


tion on metaphysical problems, to which the 
adherents of Brahmanism were so prone. On the 
other hand, Buddha held fast to the belief in trans- 
migration (samsdra) and retribution (karma) prac- 
tically unchanged j he also adhered to the doctrine 
that the great goal of endeavour is release from 
transmigration to be attained by means of renun- 
ciation. But this meagre residuum of Brahman 
tenets could not possibly have constituted a new 
religion. What, then, were the fundamental 
features that made the teaching of Buddha a new 
force in the life and thought of India? Stated 
quite generally, the doctrine of Buddha, on its 
philosophical side, was pronounced pessimism : the 
deep-rooted conviction that all earthly existence 
is suffering, the only means of release from •which 
is the abandonment of all desire. Even this funda- 
mental doctrine is only a development of the view 
of life already apparent in the Upanifads. Buddha 
may in this respect be regarded ns a genuine de- 
scendant of the Yfijnavalkya of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, who turned with aversion from this un- 
satisfying world and sought refuge in the homeless 
life of the miritual mendicant. It must also be 
noted that H. Jacobi and R. Garbo hold that the 
Sankhya (y.v.) supplied the foundations of the 
metaphysical side of Buddhism. On the other 
hand, we know this most pessimistic of all the 
Brahman systems of philosophy only in its fully 
developed form, as it appears in the classical texts 
of the system, which are posterior by many cen- 
turies to the rise of Buddhism. Yet it is possible 
that, as the Sankhya doctrine and tlie philoso- 
phical side of Buddhism have some points in 
common, a much earlier phase of the Sankhya (of 
the existence of which we have no direct evidence) 
may have exercised a certain influence on primitive 
Buddliism in India. On -what may be called its 
religions side — it was rather a religion of human- 
ity — ^primitive Buddhism was a system of practi- 
ce mordity, the key-note of which is universal 
charity ; kindness to all beings, animals as well ns 
men. It is here that the originality of Buddha's 
teaching is chiefly to be found ; for the sphere of 
ethics had been neglected by Brahman thought, 
which was mainly directed to ritual and theo- 
sophice speculation. To this source is to bo 
traced the profound influence exercised by Bud- 
dhism ns a world religion. 

The whole of the early Buddhist doctrines are 
set forth in the fundamental ‘ Four Noble Truths,’ 
the first three of which represent the philosophi- 
cal, the fourth the religious, aspect of tiie system. 
These truths are: all that e.xists is subject to 
suffering ; the origin of suffering is human passions ; 
the cessation of passions releases from suffering ; 
the path that leads to the cessation of suffering is 
the eightfold path. They already play the chief 
part in the first addre.ss of Buddha, the sermon of 
Benares, and thej’ continually recur in the sacred 
books of the Buddhists. 

(1) The very first of them shows the thoroughly 
pessimistic character of the Buddhist attitude. 
Indeed, the Buddhist scriptures constantl3' dwell 
on the transitorincss and worthlessness of all 
things, and no other religion is so penetrated by 
the belief in the utter vanity and misery of 
existence. 

(2) The origin of suflering is described as due to 
‘thirst’ (tjrsnd, Pfili tanhd), or the desire of life, 
which, until it is destroyed, leads to continued 
transmigration and the return of suffering. The 
origin of ‘thirst’ is explained by the formula of 
causation (pratUya-samulpdda, Pali palichclia- 
tamuppdda, ‘ongination from an antecedent 
cause '). This is one of the fundamental teaching? 
of Buddhism as supplying a solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. 
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‘ Thirst ’ is traced backward through a chain of several causes 
to its ultimate source, ‘ ignorance ’ (avidvd), or lack of know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Buddha. From ignorance are derived 
the latent impressions (sadiskdras) of former acts, constituting 
predispositions leading to further acts. Buddha taught that 
man on his own initiative could influence these predispositions 
and determine his own fate, while his contemporary Maukhalt 
Gosila, founder of the SJivika (?.».) sect, denied the freedom of 
the will. But ho who did not know the formula of causation 
could not be freed from the predisposition to a new birth. 
From the saiJtsfcdros were produced ‘consciousness’ {viJnSna), 
the thinking part of the Individual, regarded ns a non-corporeal 
element tliat does not perish with the body, but remains along 
with the sathskdrat after death, and with them forms the germ 
of a now existence. From consciousness arc evolved ' name and 
form ’ {ndma-nipa), equivalent to • the individual.’ From these, 
again, arise the six organs, that is, the five senses and * mind ' 
(manoJ); in other words, the individual assumes a practical 
form. From the organs aro produced 'contact,’ thence ’per- 
ception,’ which is the Immediate source of ' thirst.’ IVom 
‘thirst’ arises ’attachment’ (itpdddna) to worldly objects. 
This leads to continued ’becoming’ (iiAaea), an infinite scries 
of new existences. These, finally, are the cause of birth, old 
age, and death, pain. Buffering, sorrow, and despair. 

The doctrine next in importance to that of 
causation is tlie doctrine of the five sJcaneUias (Pali 
Ichandha), or elements of existence, of which every 
thinking being is composed ; body, sensation, per- 
ception, samsJeara, and vijiidna. In this connexion 
samslcura means mental powers or emotions, sncli 
as_ reflexion, joy, and hatCj of which there aro 62. 
Vijndna as a skandha signifies critical cognition or 
judgment, of which there are 89 subdivisions. 

A being thus composed was regarded as not in a permanent 
condition, but always in a state of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually successive movements. A man 
remained the game in the next existence ; ns only tlio elcmentfl 
of which ho was composed constantly changed, like the Dame of 
a lamp in successive watches of the night, he thus suffered the 
consecjucnccs of his deeds in the previous existence. 

Similarly, ’what was called touV was regarded by Buddha 
only as an aggregate of changing individual elements, not as 
eternal and unchangeable, different and sepamte from the 
body. Vijndna, ’ consciousness ’ or ’ thought,’ is spoken of ns 
ruling the body, but it is not essentially different from the 
mental powers and the sensations which it surveys. There Is 
no conception of an internal entity wtilch sees, hears, thinks, or 
suffers, a separate soul or self, a spirit or ghost, existing inside 
the Imman body. 

(3) With tlie view of Buddha regarding the soul 

is closely connected that of Nirvana, which means 
‘extinction ’ like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The first, 
which is a necessary condition of the second, is the 
extinction of desire resulting in ‘blissful 

calm ’ during the remainder of life (correspond- 
ing to the jivanmukti [j.v.], ‘deliverance while 
alive,’ of the Brahmans). The enlightenment now 
attained causes the cessation of ignorance and con- 
sequently of re-birth, but the results of deeds done 
before enlightenment have to be suflered while the 
released man is stiU alive. The second stage is 
not reached till decease, after which there is no 
awakening, transmigration is at an end, and birth 
and death are overcome without a remainder. 
This is Parinirvdna, or ‘complete extinction,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as Nirvana. 

Buddha has sometimes been thought to have 
avoided a clear definition of complete Nirvana, 
because in many passages he puts aside tlie ques- 
tion what the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained. But he appears to have 
done this because he considered the question 
immaterial, the main object of his doctrine being 
deliverance from suffering. He left no doubt as to 
the goal to which his teaching led ; the cessation j 
of all the samslcCiras, annihilation of all the sJean- \ 
dhas, eternal death. The glowing colours, however, | 
in which the bliss enjoyed in the first or living j 
stage of release is described gave rise to the trans- 
fonnation of complete Nirvana into a positive 
paradise in Skr. Buddliism. 

(4) The first three noble truths, being concerned 
with the philosophical side of Buddha’s teaching, 
were meant for the learned only. It was the 
fourth truth, the way leading to the cessation of 
misery, embracing practical morality, and meant 


for the people, that made Buddhism a religion. It 
is the ‘eightfold path’ comprising right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, right meditation. 

The first stage, true belief, was, of course, indis- 
pensable for all who entered on the path of salva- 
tion, but especially for the monk who had re- 
nounced the world. The next five stages comprise 
the live commandments prescribed for laymen, and 
include duties to one’s neighbour. The cardinal 
virtue dominating tiiem all is charity {maifri, Pali 
mettd), which Buddha declared to be of far greater 
value than all other means of acquiring religious 
merit, and the practice of which is constantly em- 
])hasizcd in the Buddhist scriptures. From this 
fundamental principle of human kindness flow 
compassion (Karund), sympathy (mudita), and 
equanimity {upelcsu), these together being called 
the four ‘ lives in God ’ of Skr. Buddhism. One of 
the precepts inculcated in connexion with mettd 
is to requite evil with good. The history of 
Buddhism shows that such precepts were actually 
practised. 

That the standard of the moral law in Buddhism 
is very high appears from the live commandments 
mentioned above. The first of these is ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.’ The meaning conveyed by the prohibition 
is that one should refrain not only from taking 
life directly or indirectly, but from doing harm to 
creatures both strong and weak. With the desire 
to avoid crushing insects and the shoots of plants 
was connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. For similar reasons 
the Buddhists abominated the animal sacrifices of 
the Brahmans as well ns hunting and war. _ A 
practical result of this appears in one of the edicts 
of ASoka, which forbids the killing and sacrificing 
of animals. The extension of kindness to animals 
was undoubtedly influenced by the doctrine of 
transmigration. The far-reaching application of 
the principle made Buddhism the most tolerant 
of religions, for it has never extended itself by the 
sword or by force. But this very toleration was 
disastrous to it, especially when it came into contact 
with Isl&m. 

‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ the second commandment, 
means that one should refrain not only from taking 
ivhat is not given, but from causing or approving 
of such action. On its positive side it implies 
liberality, which comes next to mettd, seems some- 
times to be accounted the chief of all virtues, and 
is even expected to go the length of giving one’* 
life for others. 

The third commandment, ‘Thou shalt not be 
unchaste,’ ns applied to laymen, prohibits adultery, 
but in regard to the monastic order further enjoins 
celibacy. 

The full meaning of the fourth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ is that falsehood of every 
kind, including calumny, misrepresentation, and 
false witness, is to be avoided. On the positive 
side it implies that one siiould say only what is 
good of one’s neighbour and only what is conducive 
to harmony. 

The last of the five, ‘Thou shalt not dnnk 
intoxicating liquors,’ also implies that one should 
not cause others to drink or approve of them domg 
so, because it leads to folly and ends in madness. 

These five commandments are to be observed by 
the Buddhist monk also, but there are five addi- 
tional ones specially applicable to him. These 
enjoin that he should (6) not eat at unla,wful times ; 

(7) not engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; 

(8) not use garlands, perfumes, and ornaments; 

(9) not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
gifts of silver or gold. 

The last two stages of the eightfold path, right thought and 
right contemplation, concern the mdindufti lumseli oni/« 
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Thought could only be represented by confessional formulas and 
hymns In praise of Buddha and the Church. But there was no 
prayer ; for there was no god to whom prayer could be addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after he had entered 
Pan'nfrrdpo, no longer existed. Thus to the early phase of 
Buddhism prayer was unknown. Its place was taken by con- 
templation. The four stages which are distinguished in it, and 
which can be practised only by the monk, are concentration of 
the mind on one point ; the attainment of certainty ; deliverance 
from Joy and sorrow ; and indifference to all thlnra. As aids 
to mental concentration, exercises in expiration and Inspiration 
were much indulged in by the monks. Thus, though Buddha 
rejected all self-mortification, ha was not unsympathetic towards 
some of the practices of yoyo. 

There are, moreover, four stages of holiness called 
the ‘four paths.’ These are represented by the 
following four classes. (1) The srota-dpanna (Pali 
sotapanna), ‘ he who has joined the stream,’ is one 
who has become a member of the community with 
a vow that he 'wUl obey the commandments. Such 
a one is freed from re-birth in the hells, or in the 
world of ghosts and of animals, but he must be 
bom a^ain seven times. (2) The sakj-d-dgamin 
(PaMsaKad-agami), ‘who returns once,’ is one who, 
having overcome desire, hate, and delusion, -will be 
born again only once in this world. (3) The an- 
dgdmin {Pali an-dgdmi], ‘who returns not again,’ 
is one who is born again only once in one of the 
worlds of the gods before attaining Nirvana. (4) 
The arhat {Pali arahdt) {g.v.), the ‘saint,’ being 
free from all sins and desires and enjoying perfect 
mental calm, has attained earthly Nirvana. The 
Sanskrit Buddhists have also a threefold classifica- 
tion comprising the irdvaka, or ‘ disciple ’ ; the 
vratyekaouddha, or ‘ individual Buddha,’ who by 
nis own efforts has gained all that is necessary for 
the attainmentof Nirvana, but cannot communicate 
the law to others; and the bodhisattva {g.v.), or 
‘ future Buddha,’ who can be bom again even as 
an animal, but can never commit sin. 

High above all is Buddha, ‘ the (fully) enlightened 
one.’ In descriptions of him it is said that no 
being, no Brahman, no god, can equal him, and 
no one can fathom his grandeur. Among his in- 
numerable qualities 32 were later singled out as 
the characteristics of a great man. One of these 
is the upilsa, a round excrescence on the top of 
the head, always represented in images of Buddha. 
In the latter there also generally appears between 
the brows a kind of wart {urnd, Pali unnd), which 
is described ns emitting powerfully illuminating 
rays of light. Nevertheless, Buddha was regarded 
as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

Gautama is not the only Buddha. Each cosmic 
age is supposed to have at least one Buddha, some- 
times as many as five. The names of the last 27 
are enumerated, a short life of 24 of them being 
given in the Bxtddha-vamsa, a work of the Pah 
canon. Of the present age Gautama is the fourth 
Buddha, while the fifth will be Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), who at present is in the stage of a 
Bodhisattva. 

4 - Organization and cult. — The Buddhist Church 
was organized as a celibate order of monks and 
nuns by Buddha, ivho only gave fixity, by reles of 
ordination, to conditions which already existed in 
the antecedent Brahmanism. In the latter system ' 
the institution of the four airamas {q.v.), or stages j 
of life, already contained all the elements of a | 
monastic order. Thus the brahmackdrin, or re- ; 
ligious student, was required, during the whole j 
course of his apprenticeship to a teaclier, both to j 
practise absolute chastity and to beg his food daily. ! 
Ho might remain a student all his life. He did 
notin that case differ essentially from the mendicant 
a-scetio {bhikpt) of the fourth stage. Groups of 
the latter type in all probability formed the 
nucleus of distinct sects, which both during the 
lifetime of Buddha and after his death developed 
into monastic communities with disciplinary rules 
and outward characteristics of their own. Since 


1 Buddha laid great stress on the propagation of his 
doctrine by means of missionaries, his monks were 
scattered all over India and beyond its confines, 
forming many small and remote communities, over 
which his influence could not possibly extend. 
There was thus during his lifetime not one 
community, but very many. His personality, 
horyever, gave unity to the Order. But he neither 
designated nor made provision for a successor as 
visible head of the Church. This necessarily 
resulted in the formation of many sects, of which, 
two centuries after Buddha’s death, there were no 
fewer than eighteen, with their own monasteries. 
The highest authority was the whole Church, or 
Sahgha. ‘ Elders ’ {sthavira, Pali thcra) were dis- 
tinguished, but they were not officials, the term 
being merely an honorary title bestowed on monks 
who iiad long_ been ordained. This obvious loose- 
ness of organization in the Buddhist Church was 
undoubtedly a great source of weakness through- 
out its history, and was one of the main causes 
leading to its ultimate downfall in India. 

(a) Confession . — ^The disciplinary and penal code 
of the Church was embodied in the Pdtimokkha 
(Skr. Prdtimoksa), a formulary of confession con- 
stituting one of the oldest parts of the P.ali canon. 
It is a list of sins enjoined by Buddha to be recited 
twice a month on the days of full and new moon 
in an assembly of at least four monks. At the end 
of each section the reciter inquired whether any of 
those present had transgressed any one of the 
articles that it contained. These two confessional 
days are called xtpavasatha (Pali nposatha), a term 
originally meaning ‘ fast-day,’ since it was inherited 
from Brahmanism, in which it designated the fast- 
day on the eve of the great «o;na-sncrifico. The 
eighth day after new and the eighth after full 
moon were also xipavasatha days, thongh not for 
confession. These four days together constituted 
weekly recurring festivals of the nature of Sabbaths. 
On these days laymen put on their best clothes, 
and the pious refrained from business and worldly 
amusements. Laymen were also regarded as irre- 
ligious if they did not observe, on the Sabbath, 
the first three of the five commandments specially 
enjoined on monks. 

(b) Admission . — A man became a Buddhist lay- 
man by pronouncing the creed consisting in the 
•words, ‘ I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in 
the Law, I take refuge in the Order ’ — these refuges 
lieing called the three ‘jewels.’ He then had to 
promise to keep the first five commandments. To 
the life of a monk or nun any one, -without distinc- 
tion of caste or rank, could be admitted excepting 
murderers, robbers, slaves, soldiers, and persons 
suffering from contagious diseases or certain bodily 
defects. The act of admission is called /irnurajya 
(Pali pabajja), ‘ leaving the world,’ every one be- 
coming a monk {vravrajita. Puli pabbajita) by 

utting on the yellow robe, shaving his hair and 
card, and uttering the creed tlirice in the presence 
of an ordained monk. 

(c) Ordination . — Ordination proper, called npa- 
sampadd (‘ accession ’), which gave all the privileges 
belonging to the Order, might be conferred on all 
who had been admitted excepting those who had 
been guilty of serious crimes or offences. Twenty 
was the lowest age for ordination. Young novices, 
above seven years of age, could be received, but 
onl 3 ' with the consent of their parents. Ckm verts 
from heterodox sects were, in addition to the 
ordinary formalities, subjected to a probationary 
period {parivCisa) before ordination. The ceremony 
of ordination was more formal than that of ad- 
mission, taking place before^ a committee of at 
least ten monks. The candidate was examined 
as to his oualifications and possible disabilities by’ 
the president, who, if the proposed ordination was 
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hy the aa^eir.rjly, e:choTted him to restrict 
fiirr,?elf to the. foTir 'recnirites’ and to avoid the 
fonr aepita! pin"?. A nionlc coaid be tomporariir 
or permanentlj cxpeiled for cominittiag any of 
the^e fins, or for general nnsaitahleneas ; hat he 
ooaid also volnntarily leave the Order. A rcsalt 
of entering the Order vrae the di.=5so!ntion of 
rnamage. The nerr monk had also to give np all 
private property, and mas debarred from acrjniring 
anything indiridnaily. 

(rl) Clothir.g and tqxnpmf.rX. — A monk might 
flosses? only one anit of clothes, consisting of three 
parts: an ondcr-garment, coniralent to a .shirt; a 
lo'vcT gar, meat, a kind of skirt reaching to the 
knee and fastened vrith a girdle ; and a mantle 
•which, rorning do-.rn to liolo-iv the knees, sva-s 
throvra over tlie left shonider, leaving the right 
fihonider and part of the breast bare. The colonr 
of the garments in early times •wa.e yellow (as it 
still is in Ceylon), bnt in the Middle Ages it v.-as 
reddi.sh. Only a few other articles were rcqjiircd 
to comjdete the monk’s cqnipmenU One of theso 
■was an alnis-fxiwl, vi-hich he c,arried in hhs hand 
for the pnrpose of collecting food. He was al.fo 
pro'vidcd 'V ith a razor, v,-hicn he n.ocd for shaving 
nis head .and hi.s be.ard tsvjcc a month on the 
days of new and fnll moon. The rest 
comprised a needle, a ■^vatepstra^ncr, and later 
al^o a mendicant's stafT. Besides regularly p.aring 
hi.s nr.il.s, he nsed tooth stick.s for claan.oing Iiis 


teetn. 

(<) llmi-'dnn . — Originally the monk.s had no fixed 
aliodes, bnt lived in woo'ls or caves, though •a'ilhin 
easy reach of a village or town, so as to Co able to 
bog food. It svas tlicir duty to wander nljont 
jireneliiii!' the doctrine, but during the rninn they 
svcnl into retreat [v'lrtthn, IVili ra.ffa), generally 
fioverni of them together. For their use during 
this B'jason jiions laymen often built rhelters to 
wliieli they annunlly returned during the rains. 
Thc.so were called t’i/idrn,?, in svliieli monk.s later 
began to live oven at times other than tbo rainy 
Reason, In tlii.ssvay regular monasteries gradually 
grow up. 

(/) J'ood,— -In early times the monk was allowed 
only OIK) dnilj' meal, and that at noon, after his 
return from Iuh begging ronmb:. 'Tho tt.se of g/ii, 
butler, oil, bnnoy, and engar was jiermittod to 
moiiiliem «I the Order only in limeji of nickiie.ss ; 
olherwiRo it wan treated as an ofience requiring 
confession and absolution, b'ish and meat were 
allowed under certain rostrietions. TIiuh Buddha 
luiimolf in recorded to lifivo eaten pork. Like the 
Brillitnun robginun ntndent, tlie BiKhlhint monk bad 
to beg luB food, but bo wan not allowed to ask for 
ftlmuhpvovd of mouth, 

(ft). IFor.s/ii>._ln t)io early days of Buddhism, 

^ M tbo )no)ikH of a diHtriot 

j^'i'jcmblcd to cclobrato tUo u}}nvftstttJt(i, or BnbbAth 
dayn, at new and full moon. Tim umotiug, having 
liocn convoked hy the cUleHt among them, was held 
in tho evening at the place doHignated. U was ro- 
stricted to ordained monkn, but all of theso liad to 
bn pre.scnt. It consisted, aw Ims already lieen Bald 
in a ceremony of confession. Tbo l^abbatha iii 
general v/cre days of rest and fantiiii;, wlion no 
trado or bunincss was allowed, hunting and linliinp 
worn forbidden, and schools and courts of justice 
ivero eloRcd. I’rcaching and hearing Hormons were 
ft ('(rttmmn feature of the celebration of every Sab- 
bulb, But the regular time for Uii.s was the retreat 
(tilling tlin rninif—nn institution dating from the 
v('i V ('oiiimeneeinont of Buddhism, 'fhe retreat 
iinitiui on tho da.y of full moon in tho month ol 
-Vliuilia (.luno-lnly), and ended with tho day ol 
iuii numn in tho month of Karttika (about the 
mivldlp uf Oetohor). Ha conclusion was markee 


by the J’ravdran/i festival, held, before the vraz:- 
dering.? of the monk-s again began, on the 14th arc 
loth day« of the light fortnight, the latter ^ing 
at the aarne time a Sabbath. This was made an 
oeca-^ioTj for giving presents, especialiy in the fom 
of clothes, to the monks, for inviting them to 
dinner, and for celebrating procesrions. 

In later times there was also a quinquennia! fes- 
tival, called Paoelmr-arri/ra, on a grand seals, its 
distinctive feature being the practice of excraerd;- 
nary liberality to the Order. In the first half cf 
tlie 7th cent, iiing Harsa of Kananj regulariy cm- 
voked .such a.‘'se.'nblies. In the 7th cent, tie cate 
of the Kirvana of Buddha was also celebrated as a 
great { estiva] . 

U V.-3.1 not lonj *.?*«■ ths establishment of Eniiiis3 tiit 
worship of rshes and the ndoratton of Sicrrd fi'js bsrsa w 
dsvetop. Huddha himself, before he died, recommEnnsd Jvnr 
sites r.s deserrine to 1 b: visited by the piotis ; his 
plaoei where he oh^^ined enlizhlenment, where he Im J’rw.ti.si, 
And where he cntercvl into /'on'nirrdr.s. After tie crermZiA 
of Eaddha, his rehes, as we rmc told In the 
nttla, were divided into eicht part^ over w>i:ij the ni.-^sna 
recipients b-uilt siupcs. The veneration of relitv liurhesst 
a much developed form of worship. Amonr these, the lorti 
retie, with whlcli a wholcniffa is con<»med, played a rmnfner: 
pan. The records of theChlne"epiirTimsahowsi:i;rrLT'Crarsn 
also erected over the relics of Buddha's di^-ripies and of t O— » 
In various cities, such as Vagili and iiathcri. Tt j£an, ii<m 
a.®. 400, taw Baddha's alms-bowl at Peshawar, and his 
near Kotrsra (south of the Kabul jirer). In tbs 7th esat-tbe 
lieadBlrcss of Buddha wbi-n a boy was to be seen in Sutri “•■'vv 
at Koikanspiira, where It was d'isjiioyed on Sabtf'bi cays mi 
honouree! w lUi flowers. In the aame ceiitnry, th£dswE.rer£ri«i 
as relics left by Ruddh.a, were shown Lo caves tt liniubi. 
OayA, and Katptra. From the Isl cent, izu onwarcs, hnsms 
of Bmldha, of Pratyelcabudilhas and Dbyihilradiihia, 
Ihxlhlsattvas be^an to be made. 


5. Art. — Indian Bntidhi.itartispecnlL-z-iy: 


ant, not only bccau.se it is of great vnine sj 7_nj- 
trating the fortunes of Buddhism in India -daring 
ncitrly the whole conrsc of its cxlstenes tners, :c: 
because, if it had boon lost, there conjdbsnr-ndj- 
toiy of Indian art at all. The remains c: 'BzizHsz 
art in India arc almost entirely archite'jrnnri! and 
Rculptural, None of them, with one exffjirirm.gt'ef 
back to a period earlier than the reign of'dbiin:- 
peror A.^oka (vnrion.sly fi.vcd at pn-i 

•20 J-223 B.C.). The nine centuries ovsrT-iari; tt-iv 
Rjwead may be divided into three rnugi-~ p-gm. 
periodH, fn tho first, 250 .B.C. to 
began to bo employed in India for bniiCng. 3i;;rs 
tins tbo architectural xise of brick was iprvp. is 
In fihown by tho itiijjci of Pipnilnv:H_ ■wH^ cates 
from about 300 B.C. or pcriiaps eplisr. Sn tee 
ornamental cdificc.s of tiie pre-.-isokan are must 
have been built of wood, like the mc>dem 
of Bunna, tho euh.structurc alone I'emg ot.cni.-c. 
The whole In.storj- of Indian architecture points to 
previous construction in ■\vood, the stene 
meutn being largely imitations of wooden ncu^. 
(n) Architecture , — Indian Buddhist aru-itecture 



for nionkR. , 

fl) Tho sttlpn was a dome-shaped 

yoloped from thoRupnlchral mound, in wnic-paKsa 

bnckH wore mib.stituted for earth with a -new to 
durniiiUty. Tlioy woro fir.st intendeo to se^ 
jnonumeiita enclosing rolicR of Budoh^ 
however, wore only commomoraUvcoi import- ^ 
events connected with hi.s liistory. 

•rtd;>n in India is that at Sinchi, which 
probably /ron, the 3rd cent. B.C. 

'»» Iwnilspberlcal <iom»/rect^» 

«>o biw ol Si;'!/’'" o' " 

•Iniotviro wisl ® On i\\t top of tne ^ 

hrelU. T" ' '>y a r-sUln!!, »nd farao3.j^b 

hUlluR wblM, 1 ‘'V*^ 'tnpll WM cucirded *'-r * ^cession 
f«tl. ami pU-s o„ lour arc 
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celestial belnga, men, and even animals, such as elephants. It 
was also the sacred object always set up lor circumambulation 
in all the temples ot early Buddhism In India. 

(2) The chaitya {q.v.), or assembly hall, is the 
exact counterpart of Christian churches not only 
in form, hut in use. Till recently only rock-cut 
examples, to the number of about thirty, tvere 
known in India. The typical assembly hall con- 
sists of a nave and side aisles terminating in an 
apse or semi-dome. The pillars separating the 
nave from the aisles are continued round the apse. 
Under the apse and in front of its pillars is the 
stiipa, in nearly the same position as that occupied 
by the altar in a Christian church. The tee was 
doubtless usually surmounted by a wooden um- 
brella, w'hich has, however, everywhere disappeared 
except at Kfirli, thefinestcaveof this type in India. 
The roof is semicircular. Over the doorway, which 
is opposite the stupa, is a gallery, and above this 
a large window shaped like a horse-shoe. This 
window is constantly repeated on the fajade as an 
ornament. 

In the rook ehaityas, the excavation of which 
extended from about 260 B.C. to about A.D. 600, 
the development of their style can be followed step 
by step throughout these nine centuries. The 
oldest, dating from near the commencement of the 
reiOT of Asoka, are at Barabar, 16 miles north of 
Bodh Gaya. The front of one of these is carved so 
as to represent in rock the form of the structural 
ehaityas of the age, all the details clearly imitating 
those of wooden buildings. All the most important 
examples of ehaityas occur at six places in Western 
India. As we pass from the earliest to the latest 
specimens, we can clearly trace progress towards 
stone construction on the one hand and degeneracy 
in cult on the other. In the later specimens at 
Ajanta (y.v.) a strildng change is the fact that 
figure sculpture has superseded the plainer orna- 
mental carvings of the earlier caves. The greatest 
change, however, is that firares of Buddha have 
now been introduced in all liis attitudes. In the I 
earlier caves only ordinary mortals are sculptured, | 
but Buddha himself never appears. Now he is the 
object of ivorship, his image being introduced in ' 
the front of the stupa itself, which alone was i 
adored in the older ehaityas. In place of the ear- 
lier total lack of images we are hero confronted I 
with an overwhelming idolatry, in which Buddha, | 
originally regarded as a Imman being, is the cliief 
deity. In the latest of the Ajanta caves, dating 
from about A.D. 600, the sculptures are more 
mythological, evidently approximating to the ^ 
iconography of Brahmanism. 

The caves of Ellora {q.v.) ate particularly inter- 
esting, because here the juxtaposition of Buddhist 
with Hindu and Jain temples throws light on tlie 
relation of the three religions. The large Buddhist 
assembly hall at this place dates from about A.D. 600. 

Besides mnnj- other evidences of archltectnml loteness. Its 
most Btrikinp feature is the stupa which, instead of being cir- 
cular, has a largo frontispiece that makes It rectilinear on this 
side, and " ■. f.; - e' Buddha surrounded with 

attendant ■ . . ■ ' " ' :i latest style. In wlint Is 

probably ; ■ : . i ■ ■ . " ' ■ cove temple In India, ot 

khoivi, the stupa is no longer solid, but is hollowed out into a 
cell, in which an imago of Buddha Is placed. This marks the 
latest step in the development of the MaiCya. A link connect- 
ing this stage with the later Jain and Hindu temples is to he 
found In an old structuml Vi?ou temple dating from about s.n. ' 
700. Hero the stupa is superseded by a cell for the image, but : 
this ccU still has o semicircular back, aud is separated from the 
wait behind bya passage for circumambulation. The transition 

isco ■■ ■ 1 r-" ■, as is the case at I’nttad- 

knl i- i ■ " ■ ' ■ 'e the some in plan ns the 

one; evidence of the devclop- 

mcn' ' .v the Buddhist religion 

gradually grew idolatrous, and came nearer and nearer to Hin- 
dnism. It supplies us with concrete evidence showing how 
by this time that religion was gradually disappearing before the 
encroachment of the new form of the faith, from an earlier phase 
of which It had Itself sprung. 

(3) Beside the ehaityas there arose viharas. or 


monasteries, as residences for the Buddhist monks. 
Our knowledge of these is still more dependent 
than that of ehaityas on rock-cut examples. There 
are about 900 Buddhist examples of this class in 
India. 

I The vihiira consisted, ns a rule, of a hall, generally square but 
sometimes oblong, surrounded by n number ot cells or sleeping- 
cubicles, and shaded In front by n pillared verandah. The 
cubicles in the oldest caves usually contain n stone bed. There 
is generally only n single floor, but two-storeyed vih&ras niso 
occur. Nearly all the caves of this class are found in Wesfem 
India. Probably about forty were cxcavoted before the Christian 
era. The most Important of them are found at Bhiija, Bedsa, 
and Ajanta. In those of the earliest period there are no figure 
sculptures, no reliefs, not even carved emblems. The only orna- 
ment consists of horse-shoe arches ond the Buddhist rail as n 
string course, with an occasional pilaster. Towards the end ol 
the first period, four pillars supporting the ceiling began to be 
introduced. In the second period the number of pillars was 
increased, and finally reached twenty-eight. This feature Is 
always accompanied by the introduction in the back wiUl of a 
sanctuary containing an Image of Buddho. 

The viharas at Ajanta are specially important, 
because they constitute a complete series of ex- 
amples of Buddhist art without any admixture 
from Hinduism or any other religion. They extend 
from 200 B.C. to A.D. 600, and tlius belong to all 
three periods. The viharas at Ellora, on the other 
hand, are interesting mainly because they illnstrate 
the inter-relation of the three Indian religions, 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism. For here 
we have three groups of caves wliicli distinctly 
represent these religions, and in which the transi- 
tions from one to the other can be clearly traced. 
Most of the eleven vih&ras at this place have sanc- 
tuaries containing figures of Buddha seated. Tims 
the Buddhist monastery is seen to be becoming a 
place of worship, in which images of Buddha are 
ousting the monKs from their cells. These vih&ras 
come down to about A.D. 700, at which point the 
earliest Brahman examples begin. Three two- 
storeyed caves at Ellora illustrate clearly the 
transition from Buddhism to Brahmanism. The 
first is entirely and unmistakably Buddhist. The 
second is similar in plan, and the sculptures are 
still all Buddhistic, but deviate sufficiently from 
the usual simplicity to have justified the Brahmans 
in appropriating this cave as belonging to their 
religion. The plan of the third resembles that of 
the second, but tbe sculptures are all unmistakably 
Brfthman. This is evidently the earliest Hindu 
cave, being a close copy of the preceding Buddhist 
example. 

(6) Sculpture . — In the earliest period there are 
no images of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. No sculp- 
ture of Buddha, in any of his conventional atti- 
tudes, that has been executed in India can be 
assigned to an earlier date than the end of the 1st 
cent. A.D. Reverence was paid during the first 
period to relics, stupas. Bo-trees, footprints of 
Buddha, and sacred symbols, such as tbe trident 
and the wheel of the law. These are constantly 
represented in the sculptures os adored by men, 
and even animals. 

The sculptures of this period are found nt Bhkrhut (now in 
the Calcutta Museum) and SknebT, at Bodh Gayk, and in the 
early temples ond monasteries of Western India. They appear 
on the mils and gateways of stupas, on monolith columns, on 
the pillars and fagodes ol ehaityas and rihilras. The most 
ancient railings, as those at Sinohi, are quite pl.aln. But they 
soon began to be adorned with bosses, panels, and frieres. 
The railing nt Bh&rhut (200-160 B-c.) is covered in every part 
with elaborate sculptures in relief, and is practically a treatise 
in stone on Buddhist mj-thology. The gateways of Sincbi 
are covered with sculpture. Including ail sorts of Incidents 
connected with Buddhist legend. It is worthy of note that 
both here and at BbSrbnt occur representations of Lakfmi, 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, with nn elephant on each side 
pouring water over her from pota. This Is the earliest eiampis 
fn Indian sculplura of worship being paid to any being, divine 
or human. 

The commencement of the second period of 
Buddliist religions art coincides witli the rb-c of 
the MalifiySna school. Its history begins in tlio 
extreme north-west, the region of GandhOra. 
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Bepresentations of Buddha and of numerous 
Bodhisattvas suddenly ajipear in the Buddhist 
monasteries of this district for decorative pur- 
poses in the first cent. A.D. It is charactenstio 
of this new pliase of Buddhism that figures of 
Buddha occupy the cells originally meant for 
monks, and that the heads of these figures are 
always adorned with a halo. In this eomer of 
India Avas created the conventional type of Buddha 
which, spreading from this source to other parts 
of India, Avas finally diffused over the Avhoie of 
the Buddhist Avorld. From the already stereo- 
typed character of the figure on the votive casket 
discovered in the stupa of Xaniska at PeshaAvar 
in 1909 Ave may infer that some nameless Greek 
artist first produced this type of the Enlightened 
One in the century preceding our era. It has 
perhaps been the most enduring, as Avell os the 
most Avidely dispersed, type that the history of 
art has ever recorded. In the hands of the artists 
of Gandhara the image of Buddha became a centre 
for groups of sculpture in Avhich Buddha plays the 
same part as Christ in Christian Avorks of art. 

Buddhist art, oven In the western caves, represents the 
figures of its mythoIoCT in ordinary human form only, while 
it is characteristio of Hindu sculpture frequently to renresent 
the gods with several heads and many arms. Probafcly the 
earliest figure of a Hindu god with more than two arms is one 
of Siva on a coin of Kadphiscs ii., dating from the Ist cent. 
A.D. This feature of Hinduism made its way into Buddhist 
sculpture only in the third and decadent period. Thus we find 
in one of the caves at Kanheri the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara 
represented with cloven heads. These disflgurcraenta never 
extended to images of Buddha, But the sculpture of the 
second period furnishes melancholy evidence of the most 
striking feature in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism : 
Buddha, who denied the existence of a supreme god and 
rejected the worship of gods altogether, himself came to be 
treated as a supreme god, and the images representing him 
gave rise to a vast devdopment of Idolatry in the later forms 
of Buddhism, 

(c) Painting. — About half-way through the 
second period another branch of art— -painting — 
begins to appear os a handmaid of the Buddhist 
religion. Trie actual remains of these early paint- 
ings are chiefly limited to the frescoes found on 
the ceilings. Avails, and pillars of several of the 
Ajantit caves. The oldest belong to the end of 
the 2nd cent. A.D, They extend through the 
third period of Buddhist art, the best and most 
interesting specimens dating from c. A.D. 650 to 
650. They "comprise pictures of Buddha with 
drapery and nimbus in the style of the Gandhara 
school of about the 4th century. The frescoes, 
like the sculptures on the rails at Bh5rhut and 
Amarfivatl, were intended for the edification of 
pious Buddhists, The subjects are confined to 
such as are draAvn from Buddhist mythology or 
legend. Among them may be mentioned frescoes 
(of about the 6th cent.) illustrative of the Jdtaka- 
mdld accompanied by inscriptional verses by its 
author, Aiya^ura. 

As regards sculpture, Buddhist religious art 
declined more and more in the third_ period, 
frradually approximating to that of Hinduism. 
The Buudhists noAv used images as freely as the 
Hindus. The medimval statuary of Bihar is found 
to be almost identical Avith that in the Hindu 
temples, and the two classes of images became 
BO mmilar that they are often confounded even 
by skilled archoeologists. Thus the history of 
the art of Indian Buddhism shows hoAV that re- 
ligion lost its original characteristic features, and 
became almost indistinguishable from reAUAung 
Hinduism. 
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INDIFFERENTISM.— This doctrine makes 
its first clear appearance in Stoic ethics. Virtue 
consists in liAung according to nature ; but certain 
things are in our power, certain things are not. 
The latter are idid<po^, things indiflerent; they 
have nothing to do with the motives of the idrtu- 
ous man ; he must be entirely independent of 
them, taking them as they come, but trying to 
do nothing — for, indeed, it is really impossible — 
either to secure or avoid them. ‘ Some things are 
in our poAver, such as desire, impulse, inclination ; 
others are not, such as the body, property, reputa- 
tion. ... If you really knoAV Avnat is your OAvn, 
and AA'hat is not your oaati, no one will be able to 
exercise compulsion or restraint over you : you will 
never blame or chide another ; no one Avill injure 
you, and you Avill never have an enemy’ (Epict. 
Man. i. 1 ff.). Virtue is nothing but the good 
AvUl ; Epictetus illustrates this by the story of 
two lads AA-ho Avere sent to fetch Plato : the one 
sought for him everywhere, but missed him ; the 
other spent his time listening to strolling jesters 
in the street, and then happened to see Plato pass- 
ing, and gave him the message. ’ASii<popa, on the 
other liand, are things Avhich, properly speaking, 
‘neither help nor injure, such as life, health, 
pleasure, beauty, strength, Avealth, good repute, 
good birth, and their opposites, death, dise^e, 
toil, disgrace, weakness, poverty,’ etc. (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 102). It is this conception that js the 
chief element in the popular vieAV of Stoicisni; 
and it forms an interesting contrast to Aristotle’s 
description of the ‘ great-souled roan,’ for Avlmm 
the things in the first class of dSidtpopa as described 
above are a necessity, but Avho despises Avhat can 
only be received from other people. 

But there are three objections to the conception. 
(1) It leaves man Aidthout guidance in a large part 
of life ; (2) it is too severe for most men ; (3) it is 
impracticable, since all life involves a continuous 
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series of choices, even in our dealinfjs -with ddid^opa. 
Even if pain is an indifferent thing, does it not 
matter how one acts under it ! Hence the doctrine 
was modified, hut only in the direction of the 
second — and least important — objection ; and a 
distinction was introduced between what were 
known as Kadi^Kovra (ojjicia media) and Karop- 
dd/MTa {qfficia perfecta), the former denoting acts 
that are suitable and commendable, the latter acts 
that are positively right. The latter term refers 
to virtue and vice, i.e. things according or contrary 
to nature ; they are absolute. The former refers 
to things relative to ends ; they involve degrees, 
and allow of considerations of convenience ; lienee 
only with KaropOd/xara can there be no compromise ; 
there the imperative is, as Kant would say, cate- 

orical. It must be noted here that we are not 

ealing ivith counsels of perfection, as they have 
been called, for Ka.TopQdiw.ra. are necessary for all ; 
and in the same way all may have the benefit 
of the principle of the ko.Q’^kov. Nor is casuistry 
involved ; for casuistry (q.v.), whose existence the 
Stoics did not recognize to any great extent, arises 
in the case of a conflict of duties. 

The distinction between KaQ-^Kovra and Karop- 
Odpara implies a further distinction in indifferent 
things, between vpartypAva. and iTroTrporjypUva., things 
to be preferred or rejected, or ifia and a-rd^ia, i.e. 
things with or without value; thus, even in the 
class of indifferent things is found the distinction 
of being either according to or contrary to nature ; 
and objects in the one class may be lawfully pur- 
sued, in the other avoided. 

This, however, is really an excrescence on the 
system, not an integral part of it. For, if an act 
is according to nature, surely it is a KaTbp6wpa.\ 
how could it be anything but definitely wrong to 
turn from what is according to nature, or pursue 
what is contrary to itt Or, if fifia are what they 
are because they involve ends at which we may 
rightly aim, on what grounds are these aims admis- 
sible 1 They are either good or bad. What makes 
them BoJ Nature again. Further, if ends are 
right, are all the means to them right? If not, 
how are we to decide between the different means 7 
Only ns they involve virtue or vice ; in any case, j 
we are driven back to Ka,TopQdpw.Ta., Indeed, the ! 
Stoic ideal is now destroyed, for the sage is no | 
longer a rival of Zeus — ‘ rex deniqne regum ’ ; he 
is jostling in the crowd for objects whose lack 
makes him confessedly in an unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and to secure which he Avill at least be 
tempted to evil. Hence, the introduction of 
this distinction does nothing to relieve Stoicism 
from the burden of the doctrine of iSid<f>apa in 
general. 

The question did not again take an important 
place in ethics tUl Kant. Kant recognizeu in the 
Stoics a school uith whose views he could not but 
sympathize; most austere of moralists as he ap- 
pears to be, however, he blames them fornot seeing 
that, while happiness cannot be the cause of virtue, 
it ought to be its accompaniment and result. It is 
the second, though only the second, element in the 
summuin bonum. To the Stoic doctrine of iSia<l>opa, 
however, he does not explicitly refer ; but by 
implication it is roundly condemned. For, just as 
to Kant there is nothing good except the good 
will, so there is no freedom save in the absolute 
obedience of the will to the Moral Law ; and what- 
ever is not of freedom is immoral. But to be 
guided by inclination or preference is to set other 
ends above the hloral Law. 

■ Freedom nnd the consciousness ot It ns n faenlty of following 
the moral l&w with unyielding resolution Is Independence on 
Inclinations, nt least ns motives determining (though not ns 
nflecting) our desire * (Critique of Practical Reason, tr. Abbott, 
London, 1879, p. SIO). So nlso religion is ‘the recognition of 
nil duties ns divine commends, nnd here, too, nB remains dis- 


interested nnd founded merely on duty, neither hope nor fear 
being made the foundation springs, which, if taken ns principles, 
would destroy the moral worth of actions ’ (ib. p. 829). 

It thus appears that, while Kaut criticizes the 
Stoics for neglecting happiness altogether, he is 
totally opposed to the issue in which they as a 
matter of fact recognize it, and there can be no 
doubt that he has logic on liis side. On the other 
hand, he has certainly laid himself open to Scliiller’s 
well-known epigram.' Argument by epigram is 
dangerous, however ; and Kant did not call an act 
done from affection wrong necessarily, but only an 
action done from affection instead of from respect- 
ful obedience to the Moral Law. Strictly speaidng, 
affection which leaves such respect intact is itself 
an d5id<j>opov, unimportant from the point of view 
of morals. But here Kant is on dangerous ground. 
The consideration, indeed, that led the Stoics to 
their doctrine of irporjy/ibt'o he would neglect, since 
he is confessedly describing the implications of 
complete virtue, and he has no interest in the 
secondary virtue of the ordinary man ; but ho 
cannot avoid challenging comparison with the 
NT, to which, indeed, lie constantly, though some- 
what patronizingly, refers in the Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason. In Paul’s experience, 
Christianity, as with Kant, is essentially a prin- 
ciple of freedom ; but it is freedom from a purely 
moral law, to a supreme person. Moreover, the 
spring of obedience to this person, i.e. Christ, is 
not respect, but gratitude and love. The relation 
of obedience to love in Christianity m similar to 
the relation of happiness to virtue in Kant. In 
each pair the former member has its roots in the 
latter, and without the latter is of no value. But, 
when it is said that Christian freedom is freedom 
from the law, this does not mean that the necessity 
for conformity to the law disappears. It is rather 
* established ’ (Ro 3”). Its scope, mdeed, is infinitely 
extended. ‘ Whatsoever ye do ... do all to the 
gloryof God’(l Co 10*’). Thus nothing can bo indif- 
ferent ; there is no place for dStdifiopa ; for there are 
certain things at which a Christian will never 
think of aiming (Lk 10”) ; there is nothing to 
which his attitude is not of supreme importance. 

As long as respect for the law is the sole motive, 
it is diificnlt to escape such distinctions as that 
between irporiy/itva and dwowpoyygAa. But Kant 
himself has provided a way out in his second state- 
ment of the categorical imperative : ‘ Treat every- 
one as a member of the Kingdom of Ends.’ This 
formula shows the real strength nnd weakness of 
Kant’s system. Obedience to the formula brings 
one very near to the Christian rule of loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself ; and, indeed, the two fonnulro 
ex^ain one another ; and both exclude ddtd<popa, 
since in dealing with oneself there are no dSid^ooa. 
At the same time, such an attitude is impossible 
unless the deepest emotions nnd affections, instead 
of being expelled, are made central. 

LTraiATUBB.— For the Stoic doctrine eee Dlog. Laert. viU; 
Epictetus, Enehiridum ; E. Zeller, Phitosophie der Grieehen*, 
Lcipiig, 1909. ForKanteeebi- i — 

d<r blosjoi Fernun/t, pL i. (in ■ ■ ! 

or T, K. Abbott, UTent'e IVieori 

For the ecclesiastical doctrines ol acts nuJ of rites and cere- 
monies see ort. AnunioiusM ; end lor the psychological doctrine 
of the Liberty of Indifference see art. Will. 

W. F. Lofthodse. 

INDIGITAMENTA. — The Roman Indigita- 
menta were those portions of the pontifical books 
(Sen-. Georg, i. 21 : ' in indigitaraentis ... id est, 
in libris pontificalibus ’) whose origin was traced 
to King Numa Pompilius (Arnob. iu 73 : * Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta’). The citations made from 
them by the ancients go back to the work of 
Granius Flaccus (Censor, de Hie Rat. iii. 2: 

^ •Oeme rtien* Ich den Freunden, doch tb«* Jeh tf lf*V!er mU 
5»elpun^, \ Und pn ^nmHt tnir oft, das« Ich nicfil tuK'cmlhnfi 
Phih»*vjihfu, 'Gewis,*.rns!«krupcl'). 
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‘Granius Flaccus in libro quern ad Caesarem de 
indigitamentis scripfcum reliquit ’), and to the Anti- 
quitates rerum divinarum of M. Terentius Varro 
(of. R. Agahd, Jahrh. fur PMlol., Suppl. xxiv. 
[1898] 131 IF.). As the verb indigitare (which is 
not connected witli the di indigetcs) has, on the 
testimony of the ancient lexicograpliers (J^aul. p. 
114 ; Serv. ^n. xii. 794 ; Coig). gloss. Lat. vi. 664), 
the same meaning as invocarc, tlie Indigitameuta 
were formulae of invocation not to be di/Ferentiated 
from the ‘ comprecationes deornm immortalium 
quae ritu Romano hunt’ which Gellius (xiii. 23. 1) 
cites from tire Libri saccrdotum populi Romani — 
i.e. the books of the pontificcs. Accordingly, the 
Indigitamenta were lists containing the names and 
epithets of the gods, and specifying the occasions 
on which the help of each slioula be inr’oked ; and 
the fact that the function and sphere of a deity 
were generally indicated by his name exjrlains the 
statement of Servius {Georg, i. 21) to the effect 
that the Indigitamenta had contained ‘et nomina 
deorum et rationes ipsorum nominum.’ The few 
passages that explicitly mention the Indigitamenta, 
or- else make use of the word indigitare, refer to 
the deities Bona Dea (Macr. Sat. i. xii. 21), 
Tiberinus (Serv. /En. viii. 330), Genius (Censor, 
iii. 2), Numeria (Nonius, p. 352), and Apollo (Rlacr. 
Sat. I. xvii. 15). The last-cited passage may seem 
to conflict with the testimony of Arnobius (ii. 73 : 
‘non doctorum in littcris continetur, Apollinis 
nomen Pompiliana indigitamenta nescirc?’), brrt 
we must suppose that, while the name of Apollo 
may not h.ave occurred in the oldest portions of 
the Indigitamenta, the latter were in course of 
time supplenrented in order to correspond with the 
expansion of the Roman pantheon. 

The absence of Apollo’s name from the Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta is referred to by A'-nobius, 
or lris source, as conclusive evidence tlrat that 
deity was unknown in the earliest religion of 
Rome. This proves that when the Indigitamenta 
were composed they must have eirrbraced all the 
deities then worshipped in Rome. It is, therefore, 
an error, and one that has become fairly common 
since its promulgation by J. A. Ambrosch (occur- 
ring recently, e.g., in A. v. Domaszewski, AWanrff. 
zur rom. Religion, Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, p. 169), 
to regard the Indigitamenta as lists of those deities 
whom Usener (Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 74 f.) 
has designated Sondergotter, i.e. gods whose sphere 
of power was narrow — being restricted to particu- 
lar actions and circumstances of human life — and 
to apply the name ‘ indigitamenta - deities ’ ex- 
clusively to these. That the Indigitamenta really 
contained the names of such deities is distinctly 
implied by Censorinns : 

* Sed et alii eunt praeterea del complurcs hominum vitam pro 
BUa quisque portionc adminiculantcs, quos volentem copioscere 
indigitamentorum libri satis edocebunt’ (iii, 4 ; cf. Serv, Qtorg, 
1 . 21 ); 

but that they were not wholly confined to that 
class of deities appears from the mention of Bona 
Dea, Tiberinus, and Genius in the fragments cited 
above. The much discussed lists of di minuti, 
which were arranged according to the various 
phases of divine action, and which can be recon- 
structed, especially from the writings of the Church 
Pathers (cf. Agahd, op. cit. 36 ff), are not derived 
in that particular form from the Indigitamenta, 
but were dra-\vn up by Varro (Antiquitates rerum 
divinarum, xiv.) as lists of the di certi, i.e. deities 
regarding whose function and signification the 
ancient scholars were still able, as lie thought, to 
speak with certainty. Varro may have taken 
many of the names and interpretations from the 
Indigitamenta, but many were derived from other 
sources, and most of the accompanying explana- 
tions rest entirely upon etymologies which are open 
to question or even demonstrably false. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. — The term ‘individual- 
ism ’ may be taken either in a genetic or in a 
normative sense. In the former sense it denotes 
the systems which appear in religious and political 
society and their laws, as well as in the great 
manifestations of the human mind, creations of 
isolated or associated individuals ; in the latter it 
denotes a principle according to which the integral 
and free aevelopment of the individual ought to 
be the aim of social life. Individualism in the 
enetic sense has a historical significance ; in- 
ividualism in the normative sense has a moral 
significance. They may stand independently of 
each other ; but, as a matter of fact, individualism 
in the genetic sense of the word is often allied to 
a tendency which is individualistic in the normative 
sense, i.e. individualism in the genetic sense only 
traces back to the origins of societies, which thus 
form a First Cause, the aim which we claim to 
assim to them, or, in other words, transfers into 
the iiistorical mode a certain conception of moral 
and social life. It seems best, therefore, to treat 
these two notions without separating them ; as a 
matter of fact, they are often united and even 
confused. We shall discuss : (1) religious individ- 
ualism, (2) moral indi\’idualism, and (3) political, 
social, and juridical individualism. 

I. Religious individualism. — Primitive religions 
regarded the individual merely as the member of 
a clan, tribe, or race. Even their deities are not 
developed individualities, but personifications of 
forces of nature or of social laws. It was only 
gradually that the imagination of the poete gave 
uiem more definite characteristics. In this con- 
nexion the religion of Israel has the same character 
as the other national religions. Jahweh is the God 
of a people. It is to this people that He has given 
His law. For transgressions of this law He demands 
satisfaction indifferently from just and unjust — 
the descendants who have not sinned as well m the 
ancestors Avho are guilty. The individual simply 
shares the lot of the whole of Avhich he is a part. 

The time of the prophets witnesses a transforma- 
tion of ideas in the meaning of individualism. 
The prophets themselves Avere poAverful indmd- 
ualities Avho, strong by means of their inspiration 
and the revelations of Avhich they Avere the conscious 
objects, opposed the people and the national tradi- 
tion, preaching the religion of justice in opposition 
to the religion of worship, and realizing in their 
person an individual communion betAveen God and 
man. They undoubtedly still speak to the people 
as a whole ; they announce the punishments of God 
to the people as a Avhole, but in a different spirit. 
On the one hand, there appears the_ idea that the 
sufferings of the just are not punishments, but 
dispensations of God in view of the salvation of 
sinners by means of expiation : it is prominent in 
the parts of Dentero-Isaiah referring to the servant 
of (aod ; on the other hand, Ezekiel develops the 
idea of a strictly indiAudual justice : every one will 
sufl'er for his oaati sins ; they Aidll no longer say in 
Israel : ‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapp, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’ (Ezk 18-). 
The book of Job also marks an important stage 
in the dei-elopment of religious individualism in 
Israel. Conscience Avas still subordinated to facts ; 
the Israelites judged people according to their fate, 
and they judged themselves in the same AA-ay. 
Tliis is the point of vieAA' of Job’s friends p they 
prove to him that he is guilty because he is un- 
fortunate. But Job protests. To the verdict of 
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outward conditions lie opposes that of his conscience, 
and maintains that, even if he were to despair of 
the justice of God, his exceptional misfortunes are 
not the proof of exceptional wickedness. He does 
not regard himself as an example of a sinner ; his 
predominant feeling is that his conduct has been 
upright ; and his friends are in the end disoivned 
by God Himself, whose cause they thought they 
were defending. This is the triumph of the in- 
dividual conscienee over the collective conscience — 
tiie slave of appearances. The victoi-y of individual- 
ism is completed by the coming of the doctrine of 
resurrection and the judgment of the dead which 
is announced in the hook of Daniel and gradually 
becomes implanted in the mind of the Jewish 
people. The triumph of this belief was due — at 
least in the minds of many scholars — partly to the 
eflect of foreign influences on the Israel itish mind. 
Certain religions, e.g. Parsiism and the ancient 
Egyptian religion, in their beliefs concerning the 
life to come and the judgment of the deo.d, have a 
very important individualistic element. As regards 
Jewish piety, it more and more assumed the 
character of an individual efibrt to merit eternal 
life, by good works and a strict observation of the 
law. The ancient idea of national solidarity did 
not disappear, however, and religious hopes still 
continued to hear a national character. 

The individual soul is the special interest of 
Jesus. It is the object of His appeals, His solicitude. 
His promises. To Him the work of saving souls is 
more important than that of savung His people, 
although this too is not neglected. He was the 
real initiator of religious individualism, by the 
announcement of His filial connexion with God 
and of God’s solicitude for all sinners, and by 
His invitation to His followers to enter into a 
communion with the heavenly Father similar to, 
if not identical with. His own communion with the 
Father. 'With St. Paul also the care of individual 
souls is predominant j we find in him, however, 
tlie idea of the Church as the body of Christ. He 
does not place it above individual souls, but there 
appears in his Church the notion of a spiritual 
reality which enters into competition with the 
individual. Afterwards the Church is regarded as 
an institution of divine origin, the mediator be- 
tween God .and man, and the regulator of the 
thought and life of the individual. In fact, if not 
in theorj', the individual exists for the Church 
rather than the Church for the indiiddual. The 
Christian becomes a member of the Church by a 
sacrament which is officially administered to him 
at a time when he has not the power to reject it, 
and he remains a member, not because of personal 
qualities, but because of the sacrament, as long as 
the Church does not think fit to exclude him from 
its communion. 

Alongside of the Church institution another type 
of religious association appears in the Middle Ages, 
viz. the sect — if we may use this word to signify 
communities to which persons voluntarily attach 
themselves on account of personal convictions, and 
menibersliip in which consists in the fulfilment of 
certain niles or vows. The sects were incontestably, 
in many cases, tlie refuge of individual piety and 
conscience from the hand laid by the Cnurch on 
the religious autonomy of individuals. The lie- 
formers proclaimed the princijile of justification by 
faith, i.e. by a certain disposition of the soul with 
regard to the promises of God, and so brought the 
individual face to face with God, and prepared 
for the maturing of personal piety and religious 
thought. The consequences of their princijile, 
however, were of slow development. The two 
great Cliurclies resulting from the Reformation 
preserved the idea of the Church-institution on the 
whole, and took up a position against the sect of 


Anabaptists, which was based on the individualist 
princijile. But the idea of universal priesthood 
expounded by Luther did not readily harmonize 
witli the Church’s dogma of a special priesthood. 
On the other hand, the idea of predestination 
favoured individualism, and relegated to the second 
place the idea of a Church as the mi.ardian of the 
means of salvation. In the Lutliernn Church, 
Pietism sought to realize the idea of universal 
priesthood, and, vrithout attacking the ecclesiastical 
institution in general, to revive it by the formation 
of groups of Christians animated by a conscious 
personal piety. The Reformed Church gave birth 
to a series of sects, Baptist and Methodist, which 
are all founded on the idea that the holiness of the 
Church and the eflicacy of its work depend upon 
the character of its members — that the Church is 
an association of living and converted Christians 
who have adhered personally to tlie Christian 
faith. 

As the doctrine of the Church came to be con- 
tested more and more by criticism, the question of 
the rights of individual religious thought in the 
Church was a pressing problem. Catholicism could 
not solve it except in a negative way ; the tradi- 
tionalist section of Protestantism could do no more 
than make certain concessions ; while the reformist 
section set itself to ensure the independence of 
individual thought, by insisting on liberty of 
thought ns an essential element of Christian liberty, 
or by reducing the doctrinal consensus to a 
minimum, or by making thought and doctrine 
quite secondniy elements of the religious life, and 
seeking to imite souls in mystical and practical 
aspirations. In this order of ideas, of wiiich 
Schleiermacherwas the instigator, religious thought 
follows religious experience, which by its nature is 
much more individual than collective. The rights 
of the individual with regard to every religions 
doctrine are, therefore, assured, and the doctrinal 
decisions of the Church have to take account of 
them. And, in addition, although mysticism 
properly so called has always oflered a protective 
refuge to individual piety, it is not positively 
favourable to individualism, as it tends to absorb 
tlie human individualities in God rather than to 
make them independent. 

Once at this point of development, religious 
individualism necessarily generated in the bosom 
of the official Protestant Churches a movement in 
favour of ecclesiastical individualism, which the 
sects had been practising for a long time, and this 
movement had its reflex action on the connexion 
of the Churches with the State. The Church- 
institutions were all united to the State. At first 
the eflect of this union was to enslave the Church, 
but aftenvards it produced exactly opjiosite results. 
The ^Yester^ Catholic Church very soon regarded 
itself as invested with spiritual glory in Christen- 
dom, wliile the State held the temporal glory 
under its authority and for its protection. The 
Protestant Churches too, at first, spoke more or 
less consciously of the idea of ‘ Christendom ’ — a 
politico-religions body, of which the Clnirch (snb- 
lect, of course, to the State) was the inspiration. 
The union of Church and State, therefore, was 
part of a system in which the individual was sur- 
rounded in every respect, even intellectually and 
morally, by society, and in which the State was 
the prop of a particular form of the Christian 
religion. In so far as the State, under the influ- 
ence of the widening of ideas and the enfrancliise- 
ment of intellect, became more unconfcs.^ional and 
even unreligious, its union with the Church nj>- 
peared to many minds prejudicial to the liberty 
of the latter, and to the liberty of the individnai. 
The idea of a civilization founded on religion 
became gradually more vague, and in some [daw-!- 
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disappeared entirely. A new notion made its 
appearance — that of the Church-association, com- 
posed of men animated by one and the same 
faith, independent of the State, and exerting no 
influence whatever on it or on persons wlio do not 
voluntarily belong to its membership. This is the 
system of the Independent Churches, or of ecclesi- 
astical individualism. The great theorist of this 
system was Alexander Vinet, the promoter of the 
Free Church movement in the canton of Vand. 
According to this system, persons cannot become 
members of a church except by voluntary adher- 
ence to a confession of faith which forms the base 
of the Church (Churches of professing Christians). 
The Churches have no longer anything in common 
with ethnic or historical groups ; they are regarded 
as free creations of the spirit of God by means of 
individual souls who, on coming into contact with 
each other, form religions societies. As a matter 
of fact, the principle of ecclesiastical individualism 
has nowhere been carried out to its full extent, 
even in the communities in which infant- baptism 
is not practised. _ It clashes with the existence of 
the Christian family, which is itself a small church, 
and which, in reality, entails membership of the 
Church on the children bom within it. 

From the Protestant point of view religions 
individualism is legitimate, and inseparable from 
every_ higher form of religion, in so far as it asserts 
the right and the duty of the individual to enter 
into direct communion with God, to think freely 
about religious matters, to join or not to join such 
and such a religious society, and in so far as it 
Mserts the decisive influence of the great religions 
individualities on the historic march of religions. 
Religious individualism, however, mns the risk 
of weakening religion, when it does not recognize 
its social past, its origin in beliefs common to all 
the members of a society, and the inevitable con- 
nexions between the religious society and the 
political society— connexions which are beneficial 
when they are based on respect for the real nature 
of the two institutions. 

2 . Moral individualism. — Moral individualism is 
seen mainly in three forma; (1) the criticism of 
national customs and traditions ; (2) the view that 
moral obligation is born in the individual con- 
science, and that the latter is also the heuristic 
principle of moral duties ; and (3) the view that 
the development of the individual is, if not the 
only aim, at least one of the chief aims, of the 
moral life. 

We find the first form in antiquity. The 
Sophists submitted the traditional morality to a 
dissolving criticism, which opposed individual re- 
flexion to national tradition. Socrates, building 
on the ruins, appealed to reason to re-construot a 
morality. This we may call individualism in its 
second form. Naturally, this rational morality of 
Socrates is strongly influenced by tradition ; it is 
even more so with Plato, who, when not under the 
influence of his mystic ideas, places the city above 
everything; and it is equally so with Aristotle. 
The Epicureans and the Stoics represent in their 
way the third form of moral individualism. They 
aim above all at the happiness of the wise man 
considered ‘alone by himself.’ This individualism, 
however, is very relative, or, rather, negative, for 
it allows of hardly any variety in the conception | 
of the moral ideal. Each school produces only one 
uniform type, but this type is no longer that of 
the citizen who lives for his country ; it is now 
the man who seeks his way and his place in the 
universe and in humanity. The Catholic Church 
regards morality essentially as obedience to a 
collection of divine and human laws. In the 
Middle Ages, Abelard was almost the only one 
who (in his Scito te ipsum) invited man to look 


within himself for the foundation of morality. 
The Renaissance was, in theory at least, if not in 
practice, a very pronounced individualistic move- 
ment. Powerful individualities asserted them- 
selves to such an extent that in many cases they 
freed themselves from all tradition and all law. 
Among the Reformers, Luther especially laid 
emphasis on the internal character of the moral 
obligation ; the only actions with auy moral value 
in his eyes were those accomplished by the indi- 
vidual in virtue of this inner constraint; while 
Calvin insisted above all on the notion of the 
divine law, not forgetting, however, that this law 
is inscribed on the conscience. The philosophy of 
Kant exaggerates Luther’s theory : moral obliga- 
tion is not only internal, but absolutely autonomous, 
and this obligation, which proves the liberty of 
man, is in a way his proper aim : all the contents 
of morality flow from it. Kant is the most char- 
acteristic representative of the second and third 
forms of moral individualism : morality comes from 
the individual, and it has as its aim the freedom 
and the dignity of the individual. Fichte’s idea is 
similar, although less formalistic. For Hegel, on 
the contrary, the moral subject is only a stage 
towards the realization of the objective mind m 
the State. The last word of morality for Hegel 
is the sovereignty of the State, which shows its 
majesty by sacrificing individuals, if need be, to 
the maintenance of its independence and authority. 
Hegelian morality is the finished ^pe of an anti- 
individualistic morality, although Etegel had really 
no intention of sacrificing the individual and dis- 
regarding his dignity. It is the spirit of Hegel 
that animates Ludwig Feuerbach when he at- 
tempts to make the idea of space (Gattung) the 
predominating idea of morality, and D. F. Strauss 
when he makes a similar attempt in his work 
entitled Der alte imd der neue Glattbe (Bonn, 1872). 
Later, however, Feuerbach passes to an individual- 
ism so extreme that it was exceeded only by Max 
Stimer (whose real name was J. Kaspar Schmidt), 
author of a book entitled Der Einsige und sein 
Eigenthum (Leipzig, 1893), which recommends not 
only individualism but egoism, and which ends in 
the paradoxietd idea of an association of egoists. 

If the philosophy of the second half of the 18th 
cent, and the first half of the 19th was in general 
favourable to moral individualism, the literature 
was equally so. In Germany the Sturm und 
Drang penod, an age of geniuses, was ultra- 
individualistic ; the neo-humanism of the classics 
also made much of human individuality, ydthout 
disregarding, liowever, man’s social aspirations 
and work. Romanticism, again, exalted the in- 
dividual in a way sometimes approaching the 
morbid, and now and then carried the cult of the 
individual so far as to forget all moral rules. _ It 
was as a disciple of Romanticism that Schleier- 
macher, encountering the abstract individualism 
of Kant, which he criticized %yith sagacity, de- 
veloped a concrete individualism which takes 
account of the diflerence between individuals, and 
no longer cultivates the single individual, but 
individuality. This is the object of the Mono- 
logues (Berlin, 1800), which are all impregnated 
with the Romantic spirit. If in his later works 
on morality Schleierniacher attributed more im- 
portance to society, he none the less sought to 
safeguard in every sphere the rights of individual- 
ity, whose development alone renders possible tlie 
complete moral life. Richard Kothe, the disciple 
of Schleiermacher, defines morality as the penetra- 
tion of nature by the personality ; he wm clearly 
dominated by tlie idea of the value of the human 
person. The individualism of these two theo- 
logians can be traced back to the Gospel : it is 
no less connected with the philosophic and literary 
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movement of their time. Another theologian and 
\vriter, Soren Kierkegaard, the Dane, opposed the 
Hegelian tendencies in his country, and became 
the defender of a very extreme individualism which 
he identifies with true Christianity. This indi- 
vidualism is both intellectual and practical ; sub- 
jective experience alone grasps the truth ; the 
suffering which is bom of the opposition of the 
individual to his surroundings is inseparable from 
moral life. Kierkegaard was driven W the logic 
of his position into conflict with the Established 
Church. 

In England an individualism which is the parent 
of German Eomanticism, and has yet a distinct 
character as in a way the privilege of the powerful, 
appears in Byron. Alongside of this great poet 
we must mention Carlyle, who, in his praise of 
a sort of hero-worship, sets forth great indi- 
vidnalities as the flower and the perfection of 
humanity. 

In France, moral individualism in the spirit of 
Kant was the distinctive characteristic of the 
morality of the spiritualist and neo-criticist school. 
The Positivism of Auguste Comte, on the other 
hand, was anti-indiviuualistic ; it made society 
the aim of the individual, and ended by preaching 
a kind of social relipon. The neo-Positivism of 
which Emile Durkheim and Lucien Ldvy-Brahl are 
the principal representatives goes still further in 
this direction. It identifies morality with custom, 
and submits the individual unreservedly to the laws 
of society; for man owes everything to society — 
his development from the animal state, the creation 
of language, religion, and law. 

In opposition to this extreme anti-individualism 
there is at present a new form of individualism, 
viz. Nietzschianism. Nietzsche exempts the strong 
man from all rule, despises moral laivs as an in- 
vention of the weak in order to triumph over the 
strong, and sees in the Superman the terminus of 
human evolution. In the fragments of his last 
work, Tkt Will to Power (in Nachgelassene Werlce, 
Leipzig, 1901), however, there is a tendency to 
make the superman the creator of a now social 
rule. 

3 . Political, social, and juridical indmdualism. 
— ^Primitive races present the spectacle of the ab- 
sorption of the individual in the clan or the tribe. 
Later, when the family, in the modern sense of the 
word, was constituted, it generally exercised, in 
the person of its chief, considerable rights over 
its members. The State gradually weakened this 
family authority in order to put itself more or 
less in the place of the family, although at the 
same time recognizing important rights in the indi- 
vidual. Grffico'Roman antiquity, to the very end, 
imposed an official cult on every individual. The 
Roman Catholic Church afterwards tried to impose 
a similar conception of society upon the State, 
and Protestant Churches did not at first proclaim 
the principle of individual relijpous liberty. The 
idea of tolerance and of non-interference of the 
State in religions matters did not begin to obtain 
a footing in Europe, and especially in America, 
until the Revolution in England. Apart from re- 
ligion, the ancient State and the feudal State of 
the Middle Ages, for different reasons, were less 
concerned about the h;mpiness of individuals than 
the modem absolutist State, at least at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. It had no hesitation 
in unscrapulonsly sacrificing the individual, when 
necessary, for the benefit of the State. At the 
beginning of the epoch of Cesarede Becc.aria(I735- 
94), author of Dei Dclitti t tfeffe penc, Milan, 17G4, 
there are signs of benevolence even with regard to 
criminals. From the end of the 18th cent, the 
system of economic guardianship and direction of 
commerce and industry by the State was gradually 


attenuated, or even abandoned, in favour of a 
^tem of liberty and of free competition, which 
is often called economic individualism. Adam 
Smith, Cobden, and Bright in Britain, and Bas- 
tiat in France, were the chief exponents of this 
movement. 

As regards the general welfare of individuals, 
Great Britain was for a long time the only country 
where serious precautions were taken to ensure im- 
prescriptible liberties for the individual. British 
traditions, the Anglo-Saxon temperament, and the 
Calvinist education all tended to the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual. The idea of inviolable 
individual liberties was afterwards recognized in 
several constitutions of the States of North Amer- 
ica, whence it passed into the Didaration des 
droits de I’/wmme in 1789. The French Revolution 
was at first bent on establishing the liberty of the 
individual, though it was forced in the end to 
sacrifice it. The Liberal school took up this aim, 
and reduced the State to the position of guardian 
of the rights of the individual. This theory, how- 
ever, could not meet the reality, and to the abstract 
individualism of the Liberals socialism opposed a 
more practical care for the material welfare of all 
— at the risk, it is true, of compromising their 
liberty, and of making them purchase a moderate 
happiness at the expense of their independence; 
though idealist socialists claim that this will not 
follow. Anarchism is the extreme form of political 
and social individualism. It seeks to put free and 
contractual association in place of the State, and 
repudiates all constraint of society with regard to 
individuals. Down to the present it has not been 
able either clearly to define its ideal or to put it 
actively into practice. 

Wo must now consider, independently of these 
theoretical and practical efforts to make the indi- 
vidual the chief or, at least, one of the chief con- 
cerns of the State and social life, the theories 
according to which governments and societies are 
the product of the conscious will of individuals. 
The idea that governments owe their origin to 
contracts entered into by individuals was known 
even to antiquity. It is found in the Middle Ages, 
and later among the Jesuits, with the distinct ten- 
dency to break down civil governments, originating 
as they do from contracts which are always revoc- 
able, in favour of the Church, an institution which 
goes back to God Himself. In the hands of the 
theorists of modem natural law, t.e. non -religious, 
the idea of contract becomes, on the contrary, a 
means of freeing the State from the Church. 
Hobbes was the first to trace back net only gov- 
emment, but society itself, to a social contract. 
Rousseau was his disciple in this matter, but with 
neither of these two thinkers did this theory profit 
individualism. Both of them, on the contrary, 
make the individual abdicate in favour of the 
society which he has helped to create — with this 
difference, that Hobbes makes society itself abdi- 
cate in favour of an absolute monarch, while 
Rousseau makes society supreme. Rousseau’s 
theory of social contract, treated in the book 
which bears the same name (17G2), shows the 
wildness of his dreams about the happiness of the 
savage, free from all fetters because ne lives out- 
side of society, and makes for the support of a 
civic ideal which is not even compatible with full 
religious liberty. The French Revolution was in- 
spired by him when it instituted an obligatory 
civil religion, without any regard to the rights o*f 
conscience. 

There is a kind of individualism also which has 
attacked the family and the institution of mar- 
riage. .\t the beginning of the second half of the 
19th cent, marriage began to be looked nt for more 
from the individual point of view than from the 
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social. Under the influence of Eomantic ideas, 
even a_ theologian like Schleiennacher held for 
sorao time that marriiiM could be dissolved if the 
two individuals united by it no longer suited each 
other. _ Freo love, or a conception of marriage 
which is very near to it, has been extolled by a 
series of writers (e,g. the brothers MnrgaeriUc, 
Ellen Key), in the interests of individual liberty. 
It is far from being the case, however, tlint all the 
attaclcs against marriage and the family have been 
inspired by individualistic tendencies ; sometimes 
they are the result of an anti -individualistic ten- 
dency which regards the strongly constituted family 
as an obstacle to the omnipotence of a society whieli 
aims at equality. 

Witli regard more particularly to tlie idea of 
law, individualist theories and social or socialistic 
theories stand in opposition. The former maintain 
that the essential origin and aim of tlic law is the 
establishing of the liberty and dignit 3 ' of indh-iduals 
whose spheres of action and of influence are so pre- 
scribed as not to encroach on one another. This 
is especially the theory of Kantianism and French 
spiritualism. The German historical school, on 
the other hand, finds in law a manifestation of the 
national imirit holding sway over the individual. 
Auguste_ Comte, with his Positivism, opposes the 
idea of individual rights, and insists on the rights 
of society and the duties of the individual towards 
it. The same theory is held by contemporary neo- 
Positivisni._ Every school that finds in law only 
the expression of tlie social relations demanded by 
the nature of men and things or b^' social utility 
either limits or entirely suppresses the individualist 
character of the law. 

Moral and social individualism is an enormous 
improvement on the instinctive and brutal soli- 
darity of ancient times. It ennobles man, but at 
the same time it runs the risk of isolating liim, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, rendering 
him proud and making him forget what he owes 
to the community and to tradition. Individual- 
ism is fruitful onlj' when it leads man to accept 
solidarity with his fellows without reserve, and 
to make it an instrument of justice and liberty 
for all. 

IiiTERATmiE. — R, Smend, Lthrbuch der altteit, lielxgions- 
gescJi., Freiburg im Br., 1893 ; B. Stadc, Theol, des AT, 2 vols., 
Giessen, 1911: W. Bousset, liel. des Judentums^, Berlin, 1 
1906; M. Lohr, Sociatismus und Individualisinus im AT, 
Giessen, 1880; H. Holtzmann, NeutesL Theol.", Tubingen, 
1911 ; H. Weinel, Sib. Theol. des NT, do. 1012 ; E. Troeltsch, 
Die Soeiallehren der christl. Kirchen und Grttppen, 2 vols., do. 
1912; A. Vinet, Sssai sur la maxii/estalion des convictions 
religieuses et sur la siparation de I'iglise et de ruat, Paris, 
1842, and 'Du Sociaiisme consid^ri dans eon principc,' in his 
L'Education, lafamille et la soeUU, da 1865 ; Luigi Visconti, 
‘Natura e Limite dell’ individuaiismo religioso,’ in Ser, iiber 
den zweilen internal. Kongress fUr Philos., Heidelberg, 1909; 
I. Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vemunft, iletaphysische An- 
fangsgrilnde der Tugendlehre, Iletaphysische Anfangsgrunde 
der llechtslehre (in Kants sSmmtliche IFerke, ed. Kosenkranz 
and Schubert, Leipzig, 1833-40); G. W. F. Hegei, Sechts- 
philosophic, ed. B. Cans, Beriin, 1833; R. Hayra, Die ramant. 
Schule, do. 1870 ; J. Burckhardt, Die Cullur der Renaissance 
in Italien*, Leipzig, 1885; G. Braudes, Sdren Kierkegaard, 
Germ, tr., do. 1879 ; F. Nietzsche, Also eprach Zarathustra, 
Jenseits von Gut und Rose, and Zur Genealogie der Moral, in 
Werke, Leipzig, 1900; A. IJrews, Nietzsches Philos., Heidel- 
berg, 1904; H. Jouffroy, Ceurs de droit naturel^, 2 vols., Paris, 
1843; T. Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic 
in History, London, 1841 ; L. Ldvy-Bruhl, La Morale et la 
science des mceurs, Paris, 1903 ; P. Janet, Hist, de la science 
politique dans ses rapports avec la morales, Paris, 1880; H. 
Michel, L’/d4« d« Paris, 1890; O. Gierke, Johannes Al- 
thusius und die Kntrvicklung der naturreehtl. StaatstheorienS, 
Breslau, 1902 ; G. Vallette, Rousseau GenevoiS, Paris and 
Geneva, 1911 ; E. Foumlere, Essai sur I’individualisme, 
Paris, 1901. E. EHRHARDT. 

INpiVIDUALITY.— I, The terra.— The word 
individuum is simply the Lat. translation of the 
Gr. dropov, and thus originally signified ‘ tliat which 
cannot be cut,’ or ‘ dividea.’ In this sense the 
word is found in Cicero, and Seneca uses it in the 


same way.* Even by the later period of antiquity, 
however, the word had come to denote a single 
thing as ‘ unique,’ ‘ distinct from others,’ ‘ alone of 
its kind.” The mediieval writers adhered to this 
sense of the word, and, by the 12th cent, at latest, 
they had also coined the terms individualis and 
individualitas. The modern usage of tlie words in 
the sense specified is mainly due to Leibniz. 

Z. Historical survey. — Just as the word indi- 
viduum has two meanings, viz. that of a ‘single’ 
thing, and that of a ‘unique’ or ‘peculiar’ thing, 
the corresponding idea is associated with two mam 
problems, which, it is true, are closely connected. 
These problems are : (1) whether huinan society is 
to be traced chiefly to the action of single indi- 
viduals or to a general order which is superior to 
them ; and (2) whether the development of the 
qualities shared by all or the development of those 
peculiar to the individual is to be regarded as of 
more importance in the sphere of education and 
culture. These two questions are closely related 
also in the process of historical development. 

The historical process of human society exhibits 
a rhythmical tendency ; we perceive in it a move- 
ment from a general order to the individual, as also 
a movement from the individual to a general order, 
and the culmination of either seems to lead inevi- 
tably to the other. In the earliest stages of culture 
the human individual is but part of a social economy 
which hedges him in with its laws and customs, and 
rigorously controls his conduct. The progre^ of 
civilization brings with it a more extensive divisiop 
of labour, and at the same time carries the indi- 
vidual to a position of greater independence; the 
human units do not now simply hearlcen and pbej’, 
but begin to question the authority of the existing 
order, and at length, feeling themselves superior 
to it, they repudiate all outward control, and 
refuse to recognize anything that does not clearly 
and definitely approve itself to their minds. Such 
emancipation, however, tends naturally to bring 
about a state of things in which the stability of 
life is dissolved, and all communal existence abol- 
ished, with the result that a counter-movement 
sets in, and attempts are made, by spiritual means, 
to restore that relationship of human beings which 
in its natural form had been irretrievably lost At 
this stage the distinctive quality of the individual 
may be tluly recognized so far as it fits in with the 
wider order. But, even when such an order has 
been attained, it by no means implies finality. In 
the further progress of humanity it may be found 
to be too narrow, too inflexible, and may at length 
become intolerable. There will then set in once 
more a movement in favour of the individual, and 
a concomitant transformation of the entire situa- 
tion. , , , 

In this conflict between the general order and 
the individual the former is usually defended by 
an appeal to the necessity of a fixed and stable 
organization, transcending the aims and powers of 
the individual units, while, on the other Ijapd, the 
individuals maintain that the true liunian life wells 
up in the individual soul alone, that that life re- 


1 Seneca, de Provid. 5 ; 'qoaedam eeparari a quibusdam noo 

possunt, cohaerent, individua sunt.’ . ^ . 

s The various senses borne by the tei 
the end of the ancient period are set 
commentary on Porphyry (Basel, 167., 
pluribus dioitur modis. Dicitur individuum .quo“ 
secari non potest, ut unitas vel mens ■ 
oh soliditatem dividl nequit, nt ad . 

cuius praedicatio in reliqua simdia ■ ■ , 

nam cum illi sint caeteri komines simile^ non con. 
prietas et praedicatio Socratis m caetens, ^9 , orledh 

tantum Draediciintur ireniis diffcrt eo quod dc P » 
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quires perfect freedom for its development, and 
that a far greater inwardness and fullness of life is 
to he looked for from such unhampered develop- 
ment than any general order could ever produce. 

This oscillation between the two sides can be 
distinctly traced in the history of European civili- 
zation. The complete emancipation of the individ- 
ual, as manifested in the philosophical sphere by 
the Sophists, was presently recognized as a grave 
danger, and the political constitutions draivn up by 
Plato and Aristotle are largely dominated by the 
idea of once more giving a commanding position to 
the conception of a general order. By availing 
themselves in particular of the idea of a living 
organism, these thinkers illustrated, on the one 
hand, the absolute subordination of the individual 
to the community, and, on the other, the dis- 
tinctive function of each individual ivithin the 
community. While Aristotle certainly concedes 
to the individual a position of greater importance 
than does Plato, that position must nevertheless 
lie within the whole ; he never admits that the in- 
dividual has any rights as against the community, 
and sets no limit to the community’s claims upon 
its single members. Aristotle’s view finds its most 
significant expression in his assertion that the 
State (the organized community) is prior to the 
individual.* 

The idea of the organism was extended by the 
Stoics to the universe as a whole. At the same 
time, however, the Stoics insisted strongly upon 
the unique character of every particular element in 
the whole, asserting that no two hairs or grains of 
com were perfectly alike.^ Thereafter the meta- 
phor was adopted by Christianity, and was applied 
to the Kingdom of God, as, e.g,, in the figure of 
the vine and the branches, although this concep- 
tion is found only in the Fourth Gospel, which was 
strongly influenced by Greek modes of thought. 
Theenaeavour made in the later period of antiquity 
to fortify the individual by the formation of per- 
manent associations appears also in the rise of 
various schools — as, e.g., those of the Stoics and 
the Epicureans — the object of which was not 
merely unity of opinion, but also a certain com- 
munity of life. 

The movement towards a stable organization 
of human society, however, attained success not 
through the instrumentality of philosophy, but by 
linking itself to religion. It was, in fact, the 
Christian Church that first proved capable of 
creating an organization which united its members 
in a firm bond, and imparted truth and salvation 
to them individually. The commanding position 
won by that organization was largely due to the 
rise of new nationalities, which reqvdred to be 
trained to independent spiritual effort. But philo- 
sophy likendse had a share in bringing about the 
alliance with religion — in so far, namely, as it 
gave the individual a link of relationship with the 
cosmic whole. The outstanding name here is 
Plotinus, who includes all things in their multi- 
plicity and variety in a universal life, and regards 
all individual existence as being permeated thereby. 
Thus, as the universal life is immediately present 
in tlie individual, and may indeed become his own 
essential nature, he is undoubtedly raised^ to a 
much higher position ; nevertheless he is still de- 
pendent upon the universal, and the development 
of his peculiar qualities is left out of account. 
This mode of thought was fostered by mysticism. 
But, while mysticism advances to the desired unity 
ndth the All by means of individual effort, and 
'ispires to realize that unity directly, and while it 

I PoliU liSSa. 10 (Bekker) : irp6rtpov rf} ^ oUui rtii 
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3 Cf. Cic. Aaul.t Qrticst. Iv, : * Stoicura wt . . . nullum 
pllum omnibus rebus talcm quails sit pilns »lius, nullum 
Srranum,* etc. 


therefore admits of a greater freedom than does the 
ecclesiastical system, yet here too all life is de- 
rived from the universal, and devotion thereto pre- 
vails over the development of individual qualities. 

Of the modem period, again, nothing is more 
characteristic than the fact that it came to find 
the medimval form of human life too narrow and 
restrictive, and brought the independence and 
opulence of the individual life to their full develop- 
ment. The varions civilized peoples have furthered 
that development in various spheres : the Italians 
in art, as is shoivn by the Renaissance ; the Ger- 
mans, as the people of the Reformation ; the 
British, in the political and economic sphere ; the 
French, in the structure of social life. These 
movements have generated enormous activities, 
unchained vast forces, and radically altered the 
entire conditions of life — facts so palpable as to 
require no fuller treatment here. In the modem 
period, moreover, the full development of indi- 
vidual characteristics came to be recognized o-s an 
end of the first magnitude. Here, on the theoretic 
side at least, it was especially the Germans who 
led the way ; thus Leibniz enunciated with telling 
effect the unconfomiable character of the indi- 
vidual ‘monads’; Schleiermacher and the older 
Romanticism asserted that the great end of life 
was to be an individual, a personality, and to 
invest every action with one’s own individuality ; 
while German pedagogy made it its aim to give the 
most careful attention to the peculiar qualities of 
individual children, and bring those qualities to 
their full development. J. H. Pestalozzi emphasizes 
the opposition between individual and ‘collective’ ; 
he scoffs at ‘collective actions,’ at the idea of a 
‘collective conscience,’ at ‘olficial creeds,’ and 
asserts that the collective life of the race can at 
best civilize it, but cannot give it a true culture 
(‘kultivieren’ ; see Werhe, ed. L. W. Seyffarth, 
Berlin, 1881, xii. 154). In all this we can trace the 
powerful influence of Rousseau, who, as regards 
the whole range of human life, was the first to 
bring out with perfect clearness the antithesis 
between the individual and society. 

Valuable as were the results of this individual- 
istic tendency, and powerfully as it still operates, 
we nevertheless cannot fail to see that its limita- 
tions and its dangers are being more and more 
recognized, and that a counter-movement is setting 
in and increasingly asserting its power. This 
counter-movement is due to various causes. Among 
these wc should note first of all the theory wliich 
from various sides directed attention to tlie signifi- 
cance of Bocietary groups, and to the individual’s 
dependence upon them — facts emphasized by his- 
tory and the historical mode of thought, to which, 
in particular. Romanticism gave an artistic form of 
expression ; by philosophical speculation, which, in 
the hands of Fichte, bchelling, and Hegel, inter- 
preted the manifold of experience as the evolution 
of a single principle ; and by modern sociology, 
which showed that the individual cannot exist at 
all except in connexion with others, and also 
made manifest the close dependence of the indi- 
vidual’s personal characteristics upon the social 
environment — the milieu.^ 

Theoretic considerations, however, were much 
less effective than practical experience in counter, 
acting the preponderance of the individual. The 
perils of the unlimited freedom of the individual 
manifested themselves, above all, in the economic 
sphere. As labour became more and more techni- 
cal in character, and was more and more concen- 
trated in huge factories, and as, in consequence, 

1 The term * mlHcu,' »s comprehendm? »!I the eurroundin); 
conditione of life, was probsbly first used hr Lamarck In his 
Philontphit tooloyitjuu, Paris, iSOe. It was "transferred from 
the sphere of zoolojy to that of sociology hy Comte, tint It was 
Taine's predilection for the term that care it general currency. 
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the antagonisms between varying interests became 
increasingly fierce, the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition became ever the more marked, and the 
social process seemed to be less and less capable 
of self-regulation. In such conditions some inter- 
ference of the State was imperative, and tliis policy 
has been more and more adopted even among those 
peoples who by their character and their history 
are in a pre-eminent degree the champions of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If a tendency to narrow the sphere of State action 
was characteristic of the 18th cent., a reversion to 
the opposite procedure asserted itself strongly in 
the course of the 19th. If reason and moiality 
were to rule the societary life of man, it appeared 
to be urgently necessary alike to strengthen tlio 
power or the State ana to circumscribe that of 
the individual. No exaggeration of this idea — 
such as we find very specially in the proposals of 
Social Democracy— can detract from its rightful 
claims. 

Tliis reaction against a sheer individualism takes 
its ground, in the first instance, upon the conditions 
necessary to the mere maintenance of life, and 
treats the inward interests of man as matters of 
secondary importance. Yet it cannot bo denied 
that a movement towards a closer association of 
mankind is increasingly at work in the inward 
sphere as well — that there is a growing desire for 
spiritual fellowship. The inner experience fur- 
nished by religion has for many people at tlio 
present day become all but evanescent, and the 
spiritual association based on such experience is 
likewise largely dissolved. The individual realizes 
that he is thrown upon his onm resources, and 
begins to feel himself isolated j even in what ho 
regards as exalted and sacred ho encounters endless 
inconsistency. In such a state of things his con- 
victions cannot attain stability or win power over 
his conduct. The more earnest a man is in the 
spiritual life, the more intensely does he feel his 
isolated position to bo unsatisfactory, and, indeed, 
intolerable, and the more eagerly does ho crave for 
some fresh spiritual bond of union with his fellow- 
men, and for the support that such a connexion 
would afford. It may be said, in fact, that the 
unmistakable movement towards religion at the 
resent time proceeds in a special degree from such 
esires — from a positive reaction against the threat- 
ened isolation and the growing apathy of the indi- 
vid ual. Here emerge great problems for the future ; 
the present generation is engaged in the search for 
a new mode of life and a new framework of human 
society. 

3. The problem of individuality. — On the prob- 
lem of individuality itself we would add but a 
few reflexions suggested by our historical survey. 
Mankind is acted upon by two opposite tendencies, 
each of which has its own strong points as well as 
its own weaknesses. It is indisputably the case 
that_ the immediate sources of spiritual life lie in 
the_ individual alone, and thus a system of things 
which places the individual above all else must un- 
doubtedly prove superior to any other system in 
originality, mobility, and variety. But, on the 
other hand, the individual would appear to be in- 
capable by himself of fully developing and consoli- 
dating such spiritual capacities as he possesses, 
while, again, the separate individuals tend to come 
into such opposition and conflict with one another 
as threaten the existence of all fellowship whatever. 
Society then develops a form of organization, but 
this in turn is exposed to the danger not only of 
permanently fettering human life to the organized 
structure or a particular age, but also of seriously 
hemming in _the_ individmu and depriving him of 
all freedom in life and thought. It is thus quite 
intelligible that in the process of history now the 


one tendency, and now the other, should gain the 
upper hand. 

It is scarcely to be expected that we shall arrive 
at a solution of the proolem that would avail for 
all ages, but we may at least discover certain points 
of view which help towards a decisive conclusion. 
Snch a conclusion ■will depend, first of all, upon the 
value attached to the spiritual and moral capacity 
of the individual jtcr se. Those who take an opti- 
mistic view of that capacity ivill base society as far 
as possible upon the inll and ability of individuals, 
while a pessimistic estimate prompts the demand 
for a social order higher than, and as far as pos- 
sible independent of, its individuals. Thus modem 
liberalism is pervaded by a vigorous optimism, while 
pessimists lilco Hobbes and Schopenhauer were in 
favour of absolute forms of government. In another 
aspect of the subject it is important to note the 
vauie that is attached to the element of change in 
human history. Changes are brought about pri- 
marily bj’ individuals, and, accordingly, the more 
human affairs are regarded as being in a state of 
flux, the greater is the rble assigned to the_ indi- 
vidual, wliile, in societies where human life is felt 
to bo sustained by eternal truths, a social order, 
as preserving and bearing witness to these truths, 
ranhs ns the higher factor. In any case the actual 
decision between the two tendencies depends, not 
upon abstract considerations, but upon the existing 
conditions of human life. 

A question of a different character is how far a 
particular age does justice to the peculiar nature 
of the indindual. Manifestly the various period.s 
differ very greatly in this respect, some developing 
more fully the characteristics common to all, while 
others rather foster the qualities which differentiate 
individuals from one another. The present age 
finds itself in great perplexity in this matter, its 
conscious purposes being at variance with the actual 
social structure. Modem culture favours a high esti- 
mate of individual qualities, and seeks to develop 
them fully, while the contemporary forms of social, 
political, and economic life tend strongly to work 
against them, hlodem life, with its technical 
arrangements of labour, its huge aggregations^ of 
human beings, its increased power of locomotion 
and its annihilation of distance, its complicated 
inter-relations of individuals, its railways and its 
newspapers, tends strongly to wear down the dis- 
tinctive traits of individuals and to produce a uni- 
form and average type. The social environment 
is asserting its power ever the more forcibly, and 
man appears to oecome a mere product of that en- 
vironment. The dangers involved in this process 
were clearly recognized by John Stuart Mill, who 
did his best to counteract them. The immense 
influence of Nietzsche in our own day is due, above 
all, to his vigorous crusade against the le'velling 
tendencies of our modem social system. It is true 
that the positive elements of his polemic, and 
especially his doctrine of the Superman, are hardly 
adequate to the task of circumventing the evils 
against which he fought. In a world of necessary 
law there can be no freedom or independence for 
the individual. _ 

4. The educational problem involved. —From 
ancient times the demand has_ been put forward 
that education should recognize and foster the 
individuality of the pupil, but men have often 
failed to realize the perplexities inherent in this 
demand. To begin with, education must maintain 
against an extravagant optimism its right to put 
aU individual qualities to the proof ; its task here 
is not simply to recognize, but, if need he, to reject ; 
and hence it .must first ascertain which elemente 
of the individual character are of value and ivorth 
cultivating. Even so, however, it is not immied 
that the valuable elements spontaneously combme 
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to form a rounded individuality ; on the contrary, 
the several characteristics of the indmdual often 
hang loosely together and even conflict with one 
another, so that it is only with great pains that a 
leading and controlling tendency can be won from 
the materials, A complete individuality is not the 
starting-point, but the goal ; it is no mere gift of 
nature, but a high ideal that in most cases calls for 
strenuous efibrt. Think of the travail undergone 
by great minds, as, e.g., a man like Goethe, before 
they came to a clear understanding of their peculiar 
gift. Here too, then, we light upon an arduous 
task in what is often regarded as simple and self- 
evident. 

I,lTEBi,TtrKn. — R. Eucken, Main Currents of Modem Thought, 
London, 1912, pp. 341-SS4, ‘Society and the Individual’; 
Theobald Ziegler, Die geistigen und soeialen StrBmungen des 
19ten JalirftunriertsS, Berlin, 1901 ; H. Dietzel, in Handwor- 
terhueh der Staatswissenschaften^, y., Jena, 1910, e.v. ‘Indi- 
vidualismus.’ li. EuCKEN. 


INDO-CHINA (Savage Eaces). — The name 
‘savages’ is applied in French Indo-China to a 
OToup of half-civilized races inhabiting Tongking, 
Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, and 
called Muongs, Mois, Penongs, or Khas, according 
to their locality. All these words mean ‘ barbarian^ 
or ‘ savages.’ These races are scattered over a vast 
district of 130,000 sg. miles, extending from 22° to 
12“ N. lat., from the frontiers of China to the con- 
fines of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Annam. The 
length of territory occupied by them is 30 miles 
between 21° and 22°, 300 between 20° and 21°, and 
00 to 180 between 12* and 18°. 


X. Habitat. — The country inhabited by the eavagea ie an 
immonee forest stretching from the plain (where they seldom 
stay) to the higher slopes and mountains. This forest, which 
is more or less dense, has little variety of growth in the plain, 
but great variety on the elopes. Along the rlver-hanta im- 
penetrable undergrowth affords shelter for all the beasts of 
the forest, birds, and Innumerable Insects. The temperature 
varies, according to the season, from 80* to 40* 0. during the 
day, and from 10* (sometimes 6*) to 2S* during the night 

visited on different occasions by missionaries, olBcers, military 
doctors, explorers, and colonists, these tribes have been the 
object of several monographs, which are usually sincere and 
interesting, but always wanting in precision and method. Since 
1900 the ‘Eoole fran;aiss d'E.xtr6mo-Orient' has been conduct- 
ing a very full inquiry into this eubjeo^an inquiry which will 
no doubt occupy many years. 

s. Origin. — ^At the present day it seems Mssible to moke the 
assertion that the savages of French Indo-Ohina form one race, 
practically the same in all the districts in which they are found, 
except for modillcotions due to admixture with the more civil- 
ized Khmer, Tai, Annamese, and Tiboto-Burman races round 
about them. It is even possible to see in some of them the 
relics of a Malay or Indonesian race, to which the Ohams of 
Cambodia also belong. 

3 . Physical characteristics and mode of life. — Generally 
speaking, the different sections of the people present certain 
physical, psychological, and social affinities, so that the account 
given of one of them may bo applied to ail, except in minor 
details. They nearly all belong to the physical typo (with very 
Blight differences) whose characteristics have been summarized 
ns follows by Noel Bernard, medical officer to the colonies, in a 
study of the Khas of French Laos : ' Straight black hair, yellow 
skin with a tinge of red, smooth body, short stature varying in 
the different tribes from 1 m. 82 to 1 m. 69, long narrow head 
(dolichocephalio), average cophallc index 70, flat nose, generally 
bruised, breadth of nose average, transversal nasal index vary- 
ing between 85 and 94, prominent cheek-bones, short broad 
lace (chnmraprosopio), general shape of head viewed from front 
pentagonal or lozenge-shaped — these are the chamctcristio 
features of the Indonesian race ' (Bernard, Les Khdt, p. SO). 

They are robust, active, and hardened against fatigue, and 
they sleep little. Their senses of hearing, smell, and eight are 
acutely developed, and seem to be much superior to their sense 
of taste. Very abstemious os a rule, they con live on o handful 
of rice or on roots tom up in the forest; but under easy dr- 
cumstanccs they cat ns much os they can, and then drink more 
beer or rice-wine than is wise. They are very improvident, and 
famine fails to make them more economical when o piece of 
good fortune comes, or more careful to prevent the return of 
want by cultivating a larger area or sowing a greater variety 
of crops. The only thing that rouses them from their idleness 
is actual need : when the savage secs his rice-granary empty, 
and hears his wife and children complain of hunger, he puts aside 
his apathy, lays down his eternal pipe, and, with a basket on 
his back and a pruning-hook in his band, sets ont for the forest 
tohnnt or gather fruit; then no difficulty baffles him, and for 
whole daj-s he will scour the woods in search of food for his 
family. 


The savages have no ambition, and are naturally generous. 
They are, nevertheless, as greedy as children, and sometimes 
mercilessly impose upon ill-protected strangers who come asking 
guides, carriers, or simply shelter. Because they themselves 
are ruthlessly robbed by oil tho Annamese, Siamese, Chinese, 
and Laos who deal with them, they naively believe that they in 
their turn are Justified in imposing upon any strangers whose 
merchandise attracts them. But they ore not such thieves 
among themselves as might be imagined from their covetous- 
ness, and people of the same village preserve the most absolute 
respect for each other’s property. 

They are very suspicious of a stranger, because they firmly 
believe that he comes with evil intent on their lives or goods. 
Tot they very rarely break their promise to him. They are not 
cruel, but timid rather, in spite of their innate bravery. They 
never kill any one unless they believe their oivn life to be in 
danger, or when moved by a superstitious terror which urges 
them to avenge on an intruder a ritual offence, committed, it 
may be, in ignorance, which would bring misfortune on the 
whole village. The perpetual state of tribal war in which they 
live, nlwaj's in danger of being taken unawares and sold ns 
slaves, makes them reserved. Generally speaking, they are 
hospitable, proud, and extremely polite without becoming ob- 
sequious. Conspicuous among their qualities la their love of 
liberty. They submit to no authority or legal constraint. To 
agree to any kind of taxation is regarded as n mark of slavery. 
They would rather live in poverty and wretchedness, always on 
the alert, than obey any authority — even among themselves. 
Quite unconsciously they realize the spirit of perfect anarchy. 

Their communism is equally striking, for a truly brotherly 
solidarity reigns among them. Great works are always under- 
taken in common, nnd,lf a man’s property keeps him, ho always 
shares with his neighbours. In time of famine those who have 
rice divide their resources equally with those who have none. 
When one of their number kUle a pig, a buffalo, or o goat, he 
divides it into os many parts ns there are inhabitants in tho 
village ; his own share is no larger than his neighbour’s, except 
in the case of on animal slain in the chase, when a little extra 
allowance is made to the hunters as compensation for their 
exertions. Even a hen is doled out among 60 persons to satisfy 
this instinct of brotherhood. So strong is tnis feeling, even 
among the children, that, when one catches an earth-crab, a 
lizard, or a mouse, he will not eat it until be has given ell bis 
comrades a share. By the same instinct of solidarity tho whole 
village takes the part of any one of the inhabitanta who com- 
plains of injury or loss at tho hands of some member of a neigh- 
bouring village. They will even take vengeance for an Inmilt 
dealt to a stranger who has once made friends with them. 

All the missionaries and explorers "who have 
stayed any time among them are atone in praising 
the general purity of their morals, exceptionj of 
course, being made in the case of a few tribes 
(Jarais, Bolovens, etc.). Althongh their rules of 
morality are not the same as ours in every detail, 
it is noticeable that they are modest and have a 
keen sense of decency. These remarks apply speci- 
ally to those savages who have not come into con- 
tact avith the more civilized populations. The result 
of such contact is that thev lose the best of their 
traditional virtues, and adopt the vices of their 
Khmer, Annamese, or Laotian neighbours. 

4 . War. — Although they live with arms continually at hand 
and In a constant struggle with the animals of the forest, tho 
savages (with the exception of a few bellicose tribes of pillagers 
like the Jarais and the Bedange) do not like war. They hardly 
ever make war except to avenge some injustice Buffered by one 
of their number, and only alter repeated conferences with the 
enemy with a view to compromise. Nevertheless, they some- 
times launch into war from sheer covetousness, or even from 
poverty, in order to Bteai cattle or elephants, or to get posses- 
elon of prisoners, whom they then release for a ransom, employ, 
or Bell as slaves, and thus enrich tho village. Shivery, in fact, 
is a perpetual menace to their lives, and war is their best means 
of obtaining those feasts for which they long so much after the 
periodic famines. 

Tho savage employs a very clever ruse to start an offensive 
war ; ho glides noiselessly across tho almost Impenetrable under- 

r jwth of tho forest cither to surprise tho hostile village — this 
a common occurrence— or to carry off women, children, or 
solitary men who have left their shelter to work in tho fields. 
In either case, old men ore mercilessly massacred, being worth- 
less os slaves, and liable to raise the alarm if sp.arcd. Except in 
cases of offensive aver, the fighting of tho sarages is not very 
serious; it is merely a lew simple and dexterous razzias. In 
defensive war, however, the savage sometimes proves resolute 
even to heroism; he would never dream of leaving wife and 
children and fleeing. When tho village is surrounded, the war- 
riors place the old men, women, and children in the middle and 
defend them to the death. Under such circumstances there is 
nothing that will make them draw back— neitlicr fire-arms nor 
the prtwpcct of a crnel death, — ond tho enemy, cxdtcd by tlie 
Dght, usually finish it with a general massacre of the weak. 
The Eedangs have a custom of eating the livers of their slain 
enemies. 

Before declaring war, the villaM always convenes an tejembly 
of the men, at which the youths’ enthusiasm for war is some- 
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times In vjonfllot with the prudence of the older men. Tills 
council is always accompanied by invocations to the spirits, 
saorifloes, and a feast. If war is decided on, one of the coun- 
cillors announces it to the enemj’, giving an enumeration of the 
wrongs which his tribesmen linvo suffered without reparation. 
Of course, the exact time of the war is not speoifled, and from 
this event onwards the two villafjes Ilvo in a state of constant 
alarm, while their neighbours maintain an anxious neutrality, 
lest they too become involved in the conflict. 

When the war has been bloody and directed against the whole 
village, the rejoicings on the return of the victors are in propor- 
tion to the risks that they have run. Among the Bahnars, 
espeoially, the very solemn feast called the ‘Festival of Victory' 
is announced every night for n fortnight beforehand by the 
hc.ating of gongs and warlike marclies in the common house. 
The number of buffaloes to boslain is equal to the number of 
prisoners taken. 

If weariness of the war on both sides docs not lead to rccon- 
oiliation by means of a mediator, every expedition is inevitably 
followed by a series of others, for vengeance is a sacred duty 
among the savages. The tribes which are too weak them- 
selves will suffer injustice under force, but will never become 
resigned to it; they cherish the secret hope of some day being 
avenged by means of alliance with a more powerful tribe. The 
savage spirit of independence of each village, however, makes 
those alliances very rare. The confederation attenipted in 1834 
between the Bahnars, KBnmos, and Sedangs by J. B. Oucrloch, 
director of the Roman Oatnolio Mission, who assembled almost 
1200 warriors of different villages under his command, in order 
to put an end to the continual and unjust incursions of the 
Jarals, was such an extraordinary phenomenon Hint it suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Jarnis by its moral effect. When 
establishing Ohristianity among the more peaceable tribes, 
which are always the first to receive them, the missionaries 
try to unite tliem in order to guarantee them material as well 
ns moral security. 

5- Social organization. — The family, constituted 
among the savages by marriage, as a rule includes 
the immediate predecessors and descendants as far 
as first cousins ; but first cousins on the male side 
are often excluded, as marriages are allowed to 
that degree in almost all the tribes though for- 
bidden on the female side. This reservation arises 
from the belief that in heredity the maternal strain 
is much stronger than the paternal. Among the 
Radfes it is the woman who occupies the first place 
in the home. Consangiiinity among the savages 
forms a sacred bond which entails the avenging of 
each other’s injuries, and never permits war with 
each other. 

Marriage is ondogamous, although some small 
tribes, such as the Alak, allow their daughters to 
marry men of neighbouring villages. It generally 
takes place at puberty, i.e, at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years ; and in almost all the tribes the 
older the girls are, and, therefore, the more skilled 
in household work, the bettor marriages they 
make. Among the Kha-Pi, however, marriages 
are mentioned where the wife is only eight years 
of age. Rich Halang chiefs often marry girls at 
this age, who continue to live with their parents at 
the husband’s expense until puberty, when the 
marriage is consummated. As a general rule 
woman is greatly respected among the savages, 
and everywhere rape and seduction are punished 
by a heavy fine. It is even forbidden to abuse 
women prisoners of war. Among the Western 
savages, sexual relations before marriage are not 
considered improper, and a woman is often married 
at an advanced stage of pregnancy. The custom 
of sending the young boys to sleep in the common 
house fosters a strict morality. The NiahOns and 
the Bolovens impose a fine of three buflaloes for a 
case of seduction ; but, if there is an acknowledged 
betrothal, the betrothed pair have full liberty of 
intercourse. 

The woman nearly always chooses her husband, 
and the latter very often pays an indemnity to the 
woman’s family ; or he lives for a certain time — 
for some months to several years — in a kind of 
slavery in the family of his parents-in-law, in order 
to compensate them for the Joss of their daugliter. 
When he does not want to do this, he nearly 
always offers them a strong healthy slave instead. 
Under these conditions we can understand how 
many of the tribes welcome the birth of a ! 


' daughter with more enthusiasm than that of a 
son : if the one •will aftenvards defend the tribe, 
the other will enrich it. Among the Alak the 
husband is compelled to provide a dowry, which 
usually includes four buffaloes and two Cambodian 
jars. Among the Kha-Pi, custom prescribes that 
the rich must marry among themselves, and the 
poor likeivise members of their own class. 

Among a great number of tribes, the intended 
husband gives only a few unimportant presents, 
and works for a year with his future father-in-law. 
The eldest daughter, however, even after marriage, 
never leaves the paternal roof. The asking in 
marriage is almost always done by the youth him- 
self, through his parents or a mutual friend. The 
length of the betrothal depends on individual 
circumstances, especially on the time necessary for 
the making of all the rice-wine for the mamage- 
fcstival. The date of the marriage is usually fixed 
by the chief of the village, who for this purpose 
examines the entrails or a chicken. After the 
omens relating to the marriage have been received, 
and invocations and sacrifices made to the spirits, 
the marriage is celebrated, followed by a feast 
more or loss magnificent according to the resources 
of the couple, in which the whole village takes 
part until a state of satiety and complete intoxi- 
cation is reached. Rich and poor alike find means 
to pay the expenses. Among the Kha-Pi, where 
marriages take place earlier, it is noteworthy that 
they are arranged by the parents ; among the 
Baobs, on the contrary, it is the girl herself who 
chooses her husband and asks him in marriage. 

Although chiefs and .'rich men marry as many 
wives ns they can support, monogamy is the rule. 
The savage has generally only one wife, to whom 
he is very much attached and faithful ; but the 
wife is never in any way opposed to new alliances, 
which would bring her valuable assistants in her 
household work. 

Divorce is rare, and takes place on either side. 
The man sometimes seeks divorce on account of 
incurable illness or barrenness in his irifej the 
wife, when she sees an opportunity of getting a 
better home, or when her husband requires her to 
do too much work. The assembly of the old men, 
or the chiefs of the vUJage, hears complaints and 
pronounces judgment. The husband ns far as 
possible avoids seeking a divorce, for his ivife 
represents for him an actual value — the doiny he 
has paid to get her and the compensation he will 
have to pay for casting her off. Among the 
Niahbns this fine is three buffaloes ; among the 
Halangs seven slaves. In a case of divorce the 
children are divided between the two parents, 
the mother usually taking the younger ones. As 
a rule this course of action is seldom resorted to, 
for the family ties of the savages are nearly always 
very strong. 

Adultery is even rarer than divorce ; some 
missionaries state that during twenty years among 
the Bahnars, Sedangs, and Stiengs they have not 
recorded a single case of it. Among all the tribes 
it is punishable by heavy fines, varying according 
to the rank of the injured husband, who always 
has the right to kill culprits taken flagrante delicto, 
and in some cases the right to sell the lover as 
a slave. Among the Stiengs, only the man is 
punished by being sold into slavery, the woman 
being considered irresponsible. _ As a role, m 

E ractical life, punishment is limited to a fine paid 
Y the lover: then the husband takes back his 
wife. 


Amonc the Kha-Pi there is a sort of 
before this peaceful setdement : a pis: is tolled nt the e^^se 
of the culprit, and the right foot of the injured husband is 
sprinkled with Ite'blood ; men he takes back his wife. 

Though the moral and legal condition of the 
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women is based on the principle of complete 
eqnality of rights with the men, their material 
condition is miserable. On them devolves all the 
labour of the household, the fields, etc. They 
work from dawn like beasts of burden, canpng 
water and wood, grinding rice, cooking, weeding, 
planting, weaving, plaiting, and dyeing, under the 
calm eye of their husbands, who pass most of their 
time drinking or smoking on the doorstep of the 
common house. In spite of real affection for his 
wife, the savage would feel degraded if he did any- 
thing but fish, hunt, or fight. His duty is to pro- 
tect the home, and to provide sustenance in time 
of famine, when he can show extreme bravery and 
devotion. 

As a result of the spirit of anarchical indepen- 
dence of these tribes, the authority of parents over 
their children is very feeble. Correction is rare, 
and, besides, useless. Owing to the sweetness of 
the domestic harmony, parents are honoured by 
their children, and love them tenderly. In cases 
of serious offence on the part of children, the Kha- 
Pi perform the expiatory ceremony mentioned 
above in connexion ivith adultery. 

The old men are very much respected, but in 
spite of this their importance in the life of the 
village is diminished by their physical uselessness. 
Their number is very small, however, on account 
of the hardness of the savage life. 

6. Death and disposal of the dead. — When a 
savage dies, his family proclaim their grief by 
dies and tears, and among certain southern tribes, 
particularly the Bahnars, by laceration of their 
podies and faces unth their nails or even uith 
weapons. Young men have been Icnown to wound 
themselves even mortally in such circumstances. 
In the north, under the influence of the Laotians, 
death soon loses its mournful character ; and rela- 
tives and friends flock to the house of the deceased 
in order to prevent the near relatives from riving 
themselves over to too keen sorrow, as well as to 
mourn. Hence the Bolovens, NiahSns, etc., hold 
great feasts, with generous supplies of alcohol, at 
which the survivors get intoxicated in honour of 
the dead. In the south, as well as in the north, 
burial, not cremation, is the rule ; the ceremony is 
more or less complicated according to the wealth 
and position of the dead man. 

tn the case ol the death of a poor man, os soon os he has 
breathed his last, his relatives or his children wash him. put on 
his best clothes, and, leaving his eyes wide open, wrap him In n 
mat, along with eeveral small axes, pots, neckl.ace8, and baskets 
for his use. They close the mat witli o strong piece of rattan, 
and then bury him in a grave with the remainder ol his personal 
poods, within 24 hours, taking care to put beside him two 
baskets of rice and two jars of alcohol, one of each at his head 
and one at his feet. The grave is Ailed up and coveted with 
tree-trunks to prevent wild animals from disinterring the body. 
For a chief or a rich man a cofTm is always made, hollowed out 
of a tree-trunk. The use of cofAns Is becoming more prevalent 

• 1 ,.. -. 1 - . ... ,, . 1 . j},ape ol the coAln is improving 

■ ■ . . to civilized races. The making of 

; ■ ■■ ■ , from 48 to 72 hours, that of a poor 

man 24 hours : this is what settles the time of buri.-d. 

Before laying the dead man in his coffln, the Bahnars bind np 
his lower Jaw with a cotton thread fastened on the top of his 
head, his arms are stretched by his sides, and his great toes are 
tied together with a cotton thread. The Itadts bind the dead 
man’s hands and feet with a cotton thread. Among these two 
tribes the coffin Is Ailed to the brim with the dead man's most 
precious belongings, closed up with a resinous substance, or, 
more simply, with a paste of glutinous rice, and carried out of 
the house to the sound of gongs. At the burial-place, while 
one party of mourners digs the grave, the other kills the buffalo, 
ox, pip, or chicken (according to the station of the survivors) 
which is to be given to the dead man. A bamboo, pierced from 
one end to the other. Is Attcd into a little opening made in the 
coffin at the place where the head is. When the prave is suffi- 
ciently deep, the coffln is lowered into It with the customary 
two baskets of rice and two Jars of alcohol ; then, besides these, 
part of the buffalo, ox, pip, or chicken, raw; and. Anally, 
various utensUs for the oead man’s use. The generosity with 
which the relatives deprive themselves for his sake shows the 
depth of their sorrow at his death. The grave is Ailed up, 
everything being covered except the bamboo tube. But the 
soul of the dead man Is not yet supposed to have left his 


original dwelling ; the body alone is in the ground with its 
vital needs. This is the reason why the widow or the children 
of the deceased come every morning for a variable period of 
time, usually two or three months, and pour a little soup, rice, 
and alcohol down the bamboo tube, and blow down some puffs 
of tobacco smoke, to cheer Iiim. At the end of this period a 
small thatched shed is erected over the tomb, which becomes 
the dwelling-place of the ghost. As soon ns this is achieved, 
the dead man Anally leaves the family. TMs event is celebrated 
by a feast, and the animals which are to form the banquet are 
sacrificed near the tomb. The dead man receives his share of 
the food, and what is left is carried back to the home of his 
heirs. 

From that time the dead man is not visited any more except 
at the end of each lunar month. When the moon is disappear- 
ing from the horizon, the relatives and friends, to the sound of 
tom-toms, gongs, and tambourines, carry food and alcohol to 
the dead man with the customary lamentations. The offerings 
are left on the tomb, and, after begging the deceased not to 
come back and torment the living, the mourners retire. They 
eat and drink tili sunset, when they return homo to wait until 
the next moon. This ceremony is called glom par, ' throwing 
down cooked rice,* among the Bahnars. 

This worship hardly ever lasts for more than a year, and it Is 
completed by a ceremony which marks the final separation of 
the deceased from his terrestrial parentage and his entrance 
into the kingdom of the dead. It varies in grandeur and im- 
portance in different tribes. Among the Bahnars the ceremony 
is ve^ costly ; the families of all those who have died witlun Uie 
year in a village unite in celebrotions at the common expense. 
A month or two before the appointed day, the cleverest artisans 
of the neighbourhood carve wooden statuettes representing 
each of the dead to bo honoured, and bearing the name of ton 
ngai, ‘eyeball.* These puppets are dressed in mourning 
costume, ornamented with hair or beards of grass tufts, and set 
up in a row side by side on a common bunal-monnd covered 
with a roof of bamboo trellis-work. Each one has its arms 
stretched out, laden with little pieces of food, and holds in its 
left hand a wax torch, and in its right a piece of meat ; and a 

K rests on each one’s breast. At their feet ore little wheels, 
;cts, axes, cross-bows, pots, and cups — all the utensils 
which the dead had used during life. 'This common tomb is 
surrounded by a strong enclosure of stakes, many ol which are 
surmounted by other ton ngai, seated, with their heads in their 
hands os if weeping. 

On the morning of the ceremony the relatives and friends 
come great distances, each bringing a chicken and a Jar of rice- 
wine— the rich sometimes bringing a pig. A large opening 
allows the mourners to enter the enclosure and present their 
offerings to the dead. Buffaloes, oxen, and pigs are killed ; and 
the frontal bones of the buffaloes and the Jaws of the pigs are 
carefully fastened to the arms of the ton ngai. The mourners 
dance, laugh, play most unmusical instruments, and make most 
licentious Jokes, all to entertain the dead, to whom they offer 
wooden platters of carefully prepared food. Tho living In their 
turn eat and drink by the siae of tho tomb until they are quite 
Intoxicated ; then, ns the day advances, they pl.ant b.anana- 
trees, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes in the enclosure, the fruit 
of which nobody will dare to eat. Any person Impious enough 
to risk It, besides incurring the anger of tho gods, luu.st pay a 
heavy fine to the village. Before departing the mourners tie 
a chicken to a little stake by n cotton tlircad and imprison it in 
the enclosure. The creature soon breaks its feeble bonds : If it 
esc-apes into the forest, it is a good sign ; If it returns to the 
village, it is pursued with boivs and arrows, and, when killed, is 
thrown into the forest. There is no more thought of the dead 
after this feast. 

The period of mourning varies with the different 
tribes and circumstances. Mourning for a chief 
always lasts longer than that for an ordinary man. 

The rules regarding re-marriage are also very 
variable. 

Among the Radts the widow may give a feast after three- 
months at her own expense in the home of her deceased hus- 
band’s parents, and, if they have another son, she may n«k him 
in marriage. If refused, she marries any man whom she chooses. 
Among the Kha-Pi the duration of mourning and, consequently, 
of Inability to contract a fresh marriage is two years. Of course, 
these rules do not affect the poor ; they may re-many whenever 
they get the opportunity. One of the cliaractcristlcs of mourn- 
ing among all the tribes that wear long hair Is that they keep 
their heads shaved during the whole period. 

From what has been said, it i-s clear that ancestor- 
worship is by no means general among the savages, 
and that, as far as death is concerned, all that 
takes place is a few funeral rites performed at the 
time of death and at intervals comparatively soon 
thereafter. 

There is a vague notion among certain tribes 
that the soul of the dead relative wanders round 
his former dwelling-place, on the threshold of 
which the son places offerings for his acceiitanco ; 
butthis practice is neither fundamental nor general. 
At the end of a year tho dead arc supposed to have 
gone to join their fellows ‘in the mysterious regions 
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of the South.’ If they return, tliey are feared 
rather than honoured, and it is not necessary to 
offer sacrifices except to tlie manes of those wlio 
have been verj' ricli or powerful during tlieir lives 
and migiit he able to transmit a little of their good 
luck to their descendants. 

Suicide is very rare, though not unknown, among 
the savages. It entails, particularly among the 
Bahnars, an isolated burial, in the forest, far from 
the haunts of men. Those who have buried a 
suicide must not enter the village again until they 
have performed certain purificatory rites and a 
sacrifice. 

7. Eschatology. — If ancestor-worship is vague 
among the savages, their ideas of what follows 
death are even more so. They almost all believe 
that the personality subsists after death and con- 
tinues its terrestrial life in another place and 
another way ; but among many of the tribes the 
idea of a judgment of tlie dead and a reward for 
good deeds in this world is very confused. The 
Bolov'ens, the Kha-Pi, and the Itadks do not, as a 
rule, believe in the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. The Kalangs believe in these tilings, 
hut without any clear notion ns to what they may 
be. 

The Bahnnra believe in a whole mang lung, ‘ klnpdom ol tlie 
dead,’ which tlie dead enter, a year after their burial, hy means 
of the feast described above and called inut id kitk, ‘ to enter 
the cemetery.’ This kinftdom la hidden in tlie deptlis of tlio 
earth. The dead do not reach it until after they have crept in 
fear and trembling between two huge atones which continually 
strike against each other. They must slip through at the 
instant when the stone which Is acting ns hammer Is raised in 
the air. They have next to avoid the fomiidable motion of two 
gigantic Bcissor-blades, and then to cross a friglitful precipice on 
a bridge of treo-tninks, stripped of their bark, and animated by 
a constant rotatory movement which makes the smallest step 
dangerous. The bridge, moreover, does not reach across the 
whole abyss; there is a considerable empty space, which the 
dead man must leap across. Only those who have done good 
deeds on earth can accomplish this leap ; thieves and liars tall 
Into the chasm, without hope of resurrection. When a person 
issues victorious from this third trial, he finds himself standing 
before the cottage of an old witch or sorceress who is busy 
pounding rice from morning till night, and who in return for 
glass-ware or little axes provides the manes wltli Are and light, 
wliich are absolutely necessary In these gloomy realms. If the 
ghost cannot pay in current coin, he must allow his cars to bo 
cut off. _Thoy Immediately attach themselves to the sorceress’s 
ears, which, as a result of additions of this kind, reach do%vn to 
the ground. Equipped witli safe Ore, tlie dead man reaches a 
cross-road — the junction of two roads leading to two cities. 
One of these roads, strewn with brambles and briars, is for men 
who died a natural death ; the other, very smooth and bordered 
with red flowers, is taken by those who have met a violent 
death — e.g., w'arriors slain by tlic enemy, in expedition, or by 
their own arms, or from wounds inflicted by a dart. Dressed in 
brilliant red, because of the blood which they have shed, they 
dwell in a specially privileged village. In both the cities and 
the village, life is much the same ns it was on earth, and the 
dead there are happy in proportion to tlie abundance of the 
supplies of meat, flocks, utensils, slaves, and necldaces which 
their relatives place in their coffins or on their tombs, of glom 
par, and, above nil, of mut tS kick. Slaves are represented by 
rough little figures placed along with pots, cross-bows, wooden 
sabres, etc., at the foot of the kon ngax. 

The Bahnars have no definite idea of a judgment 
of men after death, but their traditions imply that 
only the good can reach the cities of the kingdom 
of the dead ; the wicked succumb to the trials of 
the journey. 

8. Sorcerer-chiefs and sorcerers, — ^Although the 
savages of Indo-China do not recognize any consti- 
tuted power, it is worthy of mention that there 
are among them three individuals ■with mysterious 
moral power. The best Icnown are the ‘water 
king’ and the ‘fire king.’ We have only vague 
information about the ‘ wind king.’ The designa- 
tion sadetes, which they receive in Indo-China, is 
simply the Laotian (=Khmer sdcS), ‘king.’ 
They belong to the poiverful Jarai tribe. In spite 
of their title, they have no effective power, and 
their authority, which is purely spiritual, is not 
even recognized except by the feiv villages border- 
ing on their o-wn territory. But all the savages 
know them by name, and dread them. They seem 


to offer an analogy with the god-ldngs of whom 
Frazer speaks [GJJ^ i. 1G4). Tlieir influence can 
greatly facilitate the movements of an explorer if 
he manages to approach them and to get into their 
good graces. The sadete •ivho is most feared is the 
lire sadete, known especially by the savages of the 
Annaniese slope ; the water sadete exercises a less 
perceptible sway over the Laotian slope ; the power 
of the wind sadete seems insignificant. 

Thesadeles live In the neighbouring villages, and it isbellered 
that at least those of fire and water are always at hand in a 
certain pair of families wliich are related to each other. They 
possess objects endowed with magic power. The Are king has 
a sacred sword, or magic blade, badly hewn, and carefully 
rolled In wliite cotton mgs. No savage would dare to approach 
It. If the sadete drew this blade half-way, they say It would be 
enough to make the sun disappear and men and animals fall into 
a prolound sleep ; if he were to draw it full length, the whole 
world would he devoured by flame. The traditions of Chams, 
Cambodians, and Laos claim tliat this magic sword was stolen 
from them longago. Tlie Cambodians, monksand laymen, and 
even a rebel cliief, it would appear, have several times gone right 
into these inliospitnble regions to ask for it or to trj- to get it 
back ag.ain. Tliey never returned, being destroyed, the savages 
say, by lire from heaven in punishment of their unjust claim. 

'Xhe water sadete has a magic cup and wand, according to 
some autlioritics, and, according to others, a rattan bearing 
floivcrs tliat never fade, and a bindweed saved from the Deluge, 
hut still green. Armed with these objects, the sadete, if he is 
roused to anger, is able to bury the earth under the waters. 

Although legends of the most confused kind are 
current about the sadetes, and although the savages 
shrink from giving explanations of the subject to 
strangers, and the sadetes themselves are very 
difficult to approach, it seems certain that, in spite 
of their occult power, they live the simple life of 
the other savages, and go through the villages 
asking a tribute of alms, which is seldom^ refused 
them, but still more rarely offered. Certain Kadfe 
rdllages, of their own accord, present the fire sadete 
every year with a little cotton, some rice, and a 
chicken. 

The sadetes must never die a natural death. 

When one of them falls ill, the chiefs and theoldmenassenable 
to examine his condition. If this Is judged to bo yery serious, 
the invalid is dispatched spear*thrusts. ^ The radefes, alone 
among the savages, arc cremated, not buried, ashes are 
gathered, and honoured for five years. The widow receives 
some of them, which she has to carry on her back tn anum 
when she goes to mourn at the tomb of her husband. 

It is certain that, in spite of its prerogatives, the 
office of sadete seems to he forced ujion the members 
of families which benefit from it. To succeed the 
sadete a descendant on the female side is always 
sought ; and the nomination of the new sadete often 
meets with undisguised unwillingness from the 
privileged family. This has given rise to several 
stories. 

It has been dalmsd that immediately alter the death ot a 
sadete, all his relatives eligible for succession flee to the forest 
to escape this honour. The village inhabitant set out to look 
for them, and the first one discovered is nominated. Another 
tale is that all go to sleep in the common house ; an old man 
enters quietly during the night, and asks the sleepers in a loud 
voice, * Who will succeed f' The spirits prompt one of them to 
answer, *1.* The old man ties a cotton thread, as a guarantee 
of the will of the spirits, to the wrist of the chosen one, who as 
thus recognized next day. Surer and more numerous tesu* 
monies lead us to believe that the new sadete is chosen by the 
old men from the appointed family. 

Until the time of king Norodom, predecessor of the present 
king Sisowath, the sovereigns of Cambodia, at their accessions 
used to send expensive presents to the fire sadetes : elephants, 
Bilk stufits to WTap round the sacred sword, glass trinkets, ete. 
The two savage chiefs in return sent several rural presents to 
Phnom-Ponh: rhinoceros-tusks, rice, sesame, and cak^ of un- 
wrought wax, on which was seen the impress of a finger as 
signature. Bice, sesame, and wax were sent to the oaA't/s, or 
Bribman priests of the royal palace, who usm them in cemin 
ritualistic ceremonies. In spite of the objections of the foacre, 
Norodom put an end to these traditional custoiM without giving 
any reason for his action. Perhaps he saw m this giffca fom of 
disguised tribute to Cambodia, which doubtless recoup either 
the services rendered long ago to the Khmer kingB in the evolu- 
tionary epoch, or a relation of kinship between the sovereigns 
and the savages. 

The sadetes or pataos, ^ still so little known, 
remain, as regards Doth origin and attnoutes, one 
of the most interesting problems to be solved in 
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the political and religious organization of the Indo- 
Chinese. 

The extremely nmvering beliefs and the com- 
plicated worship of the savages have given rise 
also to a whole class of sorcerers expert in sooth- 
saying and in nullifying the evil designs of the 
yang. They may he grouped in two categories: 
(a) wizard-doctors, who are employed in exorcizing 
diseases and prescribing remedies and sacrifices; 
they are in greatest demand, and best paid, but 
not most influential ; (6) wizard-soothsayers ; they 
alone know how to burst eggs, and their business 
is to discover by this means theft, murder, or death 
by witchcraft. All-powerful among these super- 
stitious tribes, they are very much feared, for their 
word alone is sufficient to have a man convicted 
of witchcraft and reduced to slavery. Naturally 
many sorcerers abuse their terrible power. Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers practise casting spells by 
means of wax figures, and belief in the eliects of 
this practice is general among the Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man is either bom a sorcerer or may become 
one ; there is, in the one case, direct inspiration of 
the spirits, and, in the other, preliminary initiation. 
The ivizard-soothsayers who practise divination by 
means of the crushing of eggs receive their mission 
directly in a dream from the spirit of the lightning. 
The wizard-doctor (bojau) may also be directly 
inspired by a special spirit called yang gru. 

When the yang takes possession of a man, the latter becomes 
aiToro of it from the tact that he can no longer eat certain foods 
without becoming sick or fevered: dogs, frogs, lizards, and 
mice, from which sorcerers always abstain. Soon he is seized 
with a sort of hysterical delirium, which often lasts five or si.v 
days, and flees into the forest to follow the yang ; then he has 
paroxysms of fever, refuses to eat, and holds long conversations 
with hie yang gru, who reveals to him all the diseases ^with 

I. ■ ■ ■ .' ' ■■ . ' 

ing feebler, and at last the initiated one appears to have returned 
to his normal condition, except that he has become a bbjau, t’.e. 
seer and healer. He aiwai’S has with him in a little bag his 
special dSmong, one of which contains the yang gru, or spirit 
which inspires him. 

The bojau may also be initiated by another 
sorcerer. 

He first of all feels himself becoming feverish after having 
eaten the foods mentioned above. An initiated sorcerer exam- 
ines him, and then, lifting up his eyelids, by the light of a 
small candle, and repenting a certain incantation, communicates 
the magio power to him. Thereupon the yang makes sure that 
the initiated man finds several dSmongs, and he immediately 
becomes a perfect sorcerer. But many of the savages show 
greater confidence in the sorcerer who has waited till the spirit 
possessed him than in one who compels it by means of a fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It is a remarkable fact that the maiority of 
these sorcerers, the soothsayers as well as the 
doctors, are women. The bbjUu of the Bahnars, 
RBngaos, and numerous other tribes, with her 
hysterical stamping and her cataleptic sleeps, re- 
sembles the pajau, the pythoness of the Chams. 

9. Penal law. — The crime most severely pun- 
ished is theft, especially of domestic animals or 
of rice; the latter is sometimes punishable by 
death. A less serious theft is punished by a fine, 
almost always equal to double the value of the stolen 
object. If the thief cannot pay, his debt makes 
him the slave of the man wdiom he ha.s robbed. 
Crimes of passion — adultery, rape, and murder — 
are, as a rule, punished with a variable fine, which 
is handed over to the injured family or person. 
The laws of the savages are averse to punishing by 
death, because a man can always be useful to the 
village. Crucifixion, however, is praetised among 
certain tribes, and cudgelling to death is allowed. 
Slavery for debt is fairly frequent, but the slave 
may always regain his freedom by paying the 
sum due. 

10. Oaths and ordeals.— “Unien a person denies 
his guilt, the savages have recourse to ordeals. 


which are undergone in the presence of a sorcerer. 
The most usual, the water test, is a custom still in 
vogue among the Khmers : 

The accused and the accuser, both holding on to a post firmly 
fixed in the river, plunge at the same time underneath the 
water. If the accuser remains longest under the water, the 
accused is Judged to bo guilty ; if the accused, ho is innocent. 
The savages firmly believe that the hasmorrhago which occurs 
in the weaker of the two at the beginning of asphyxia results 
from the fact that the spirit of the waters. Indignant at his 
falsehood, has pricked his nostrils. 

Other ordeals consist in making the culprit 
plunge his hand into boiling pitch or even into 
molten lead. If his hand remains unhurt, he is 

reclaimed innocent. A more formidable test, 

ecause it allows more scope for manipulation or 
wickedness, is the ordeal or ‘ breaking an egg be- 
tween the thumb and the first finger,’ among the 
Bahnars, RBngaos, Sedangs, etc. It is used in 
cases of theft and poisoning ; and, especially in 
eases of witchcraft, it takes place with tlie aid of 
a sorcerer or a sorceress. 

When, by Buperstition, ignorance, or brazen-faced falsehood, 
a savage of any village accuses a memberof the same village, or, 
more usually, of a neighbouring village weaker than his own, 
of having stolon something from him, or cast over him a spell 
of illness or of death, the two villages assemble to decide the 
issue. As a rule the accused is a poor man or woman, or ono 
of no lineage ; and it also very often happens that, having no 
faith in the fairness of the ordeal, and fearing that he will bo 
abandoned by his village or that ho may involve it in war, the 
victim pleads guilty rather than resist, and, though innocent, 
allows himself to be sold as a slave to the Annamese or the 
Laotians. When the accused is rich and of influential family, 
the attitude of his relatives and of the whole village sometimes 
makes the accuser beat a rapid retreat. When the parties are 
about equal in rank, the case is nearly ala-ays decided by the 
egg-test. The bSJAu takes an egg between hfs thumb and fore- 
finger and asks it if there has really been deny, ‘witchcraft.’ 
The egg, if cleverly pressed, never fails to breab’if the sorcerer 
wishes it. Other eggs arc then taken to find out in which 
village the deng is ; generally ono of the eggs collapses with a 
crackle at the name of the guilty village. A third time the 
sacred eggs are interrogated, to find out which person in this 
village, the inhabitants of which are ell cnumemted by name, 
has the power of casting spells (dcn.y); when the egg breaks at 
the mention of one of these names, the unfortunate indiridual, 
irrefutably convicted, is immediately bound, and handed over 
as a slave to the accuser. It is evident that the greed or 
wickedness of the bbj&u may draw great profit from such a 
custom. 

Another very repugnant test is to make the 
accu-sed lick the decomposed corpse of the por.von 
lie is suspected of having jioisoned, while Baying : 

‘ May I die within the year if I am guilty of the 
death of this man 1 ’ If ho reaches the end of the 
year without accident, he is pronounced innocent. 
When the body has been buried for some time, the 
accused may clear himself of the accusation of 
poisoning by repeating the same formula while 
swallowing some of the earth t.aken from imder 
the coffin and wounded with dry leaves. 

Very often the peaceable tribes, e.g. the Bahnars, 
are satisfied with a more Idndly ordeal. 

Tho famines of the deceased and of the nerused and the 
ftccused himself po into the cemetery. A little earth Is taken 
from the and a model of a tombstone fs made with It. 

This is sprinkled with rlce«wine and the blood of a chicken, 
while one of the company pronounces the followinjj Impreca- 
tion: *Thou61 We are makinc: libations of chicken’s blood and 
xvino In order that this business may be ended ! May the per- 
jurer die, slain by the axe or tlie knife I ilay he be cauprht 
In a snare 1 Mav he be drowned In the water! May the 
li^rlitninp strike him 1 May his enemies pierce him with arrows I 
May they eiay him with the sword in b-\ttlel May cancer cat 
him away t May the blood {rush from hfs nostrils and hfs 
mouth!’ Then they mix the earth, moist with the blood and 
wine, with a little ground stacr-horn, each one present swallows 
some of it, and n bumper of alcohol all rouno closes the cere- 
mony. According to the savages* ideas, Uie culprit, If there is 
one, is sure to die within the year. 

The oath of friendship is a complicated one, for 
it serves to create a bond ms sacred as kin.ship 
between those who exchange it. 

Intannediaries are cho-!cn between two persons who wish to 
swear allegiance to eoch otlier, and arc charged witli rounding 
their Intentions. They receive two jars of ricc-wine and two 
cliickcns from the contracting parties ; one half is to juay them 
for their trouble, and the other is required for the ecremonv. 
One of the chickens is roasted, and each of the future friends 
receives an equal share of tlic heart, the liver, and the legs. 
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which he must eat. Tlien both drink together from the same 
jar of rioe-mne by means of a iloxiblo bamboo tube, while the 
spectators utter the usual imprecations : 'Remember that to- 
day you become brothers, ... If one of you betrays his 
brother, may he bo struck by lichtning 1 May ho bo reduced 
to slavery 1 May he die miserablj\ and may his unburicd body 
become the prey of the ravens I’ In most cases they prick the 
arms of the two friends with the point of a dagger. In order to 
mix their blood with the wine, which they have to drink 
together. The solemnity is greater still when not two indi- 
viduals, but two villages, swear indissoluble friendship after a 
war. Into the jar of rice-wine are put a bo-ar's tusks, spear- 
heads, and arrows : above it are Imng fish, ropes, fottors, and a 
serpent’s head. Then the whole assembly drinks, after having 
uttered the most terrible maledictions against the village which 
should try to break the peace. 

The savages are soniewliat extravagant rvith 
tlieir oaths avhen they wish to affirm or convince. 
They ‘ eat ’ their sword, their spear, their pipe, or 
their clothing — wliich means tliat, if they He, they 
give themselves over to be killed by the sword or 
by the spear, or to smoke their last pipe, or wear 
their last dress in this world. 

II. Religion. — The religion of the Indo-Chinese 
savages appears to be Animism strongly tinged with 
fetishism and_ polytheistic naturalism. It is botli 
ublic and priv'ate, demands an infinite number of 
uties, often very onerous, and constitutes a utili- 
tarian worship based on the fear of evil powers 
and the desire to conciliate them in order to obtain 
satisfaction of personal interests. The savages 
give souls or spirits to animals, objects, plants, 
and phenomena ; these evil spirits talce vengeance 
for even involuntary neglect of a rule or an ofler- 
ing. Famine, bad luck at fishing, hunting, etc., 
illness, accidents, and death are the result. Every- 
thing that the savage does to guard his wretched 
life must be preceded or followed by rites and 
sacrifices to battle these formidable powers. These 
spirits, which are very numerous, are the posses.sors 
of considerable but not hierarcliical power, and 
are dependent on one another. Having the same 
passions as men, they are in constant rivalrj', 
contending for the oflerings of men. Among the 
savages all manifestations of a supernatural power 
— genii, souls, spirits— bear the generic name of 
yang, a word of Malayo-Polynesian origin. 

The spirits, or genii, are divided into two great 
categories : the good and the wicked. Among the 
good are those whose mission is to make the fruits 
of the earth grow, who dispense light and heat, 
rain, cold, or wind as there is occasion, and who 
bestow rich harvests, health, and happiness. Al- 
though much honoured (for their anger mi^ht 
become dangerous in a case of neglect of an otter- 
ing), yet they are less honoured than the maleficent 
spirits, who hate men, and try to torment them 
in every possible way, or to niake them die, and 
whose neutrality must be comjuered by means of 
sacrifices. These evil genii live in largo trees, 
in huge rocks, or in mountain caves. A savmge 
would not dare to cut down a large tree or begin 
to cut wood in the forest without first having 
killed a dog, dipped some arrows in its blood, and 
drawn them across the tree. Then the tree may 
be cut down ; the yang has changed its abode. 

These spirits vary in power, attributes, and 
dwelling-place. First of all, there are the most 
powerful, the spirits of the sky. At their head 
IS the god of lightning, whose voice is the thunder. 
This god, called by the Bahnars Bok Glaih, ‘ the 
Grandfather who thunders,’ comes down to the 
earth in the guise of the storm, and with a stone 
axe strikes those who have offended him ; hence 
the veneration among the savages for cut flints 
and meteoric stones. He is also the god of war, 
and then he assumes the form of a goat or of a 
shaggy old man with a long beard. He lives in 
the sky with the goddess of the harvest (Bahnar 
Yang sori ; cf. Skr. and Malayo-Polynesian 
SSri) and her mother, who has a pair of wings. 


and is ugly, dirty, and poor, but very fond of the 
liver of victims, and who comes doivn to earth to 
test the enthusiasm of men. The person who gave 
her a good welcome, in spite of her repulsive ap- 
pearance, was immediately loaded -with fortune's 
gifts, but he who turned her away through pride 
came to misery. 

Between the sky and the earth, in a zone of 
space, live certain ill-intentioned spirits, of whom 
the most famous is Grandfather Nu, who, without 
a ra" to cover him, tries to snap up the livers of 
victims, the blood, and the wine offered to other 
gods. These deities hurl their wrath on the un- 
fortunate savage who is believed not to have offered 
anything, and becomes the prey of mischance. 
This spirit is by nature such a thief and so male- 
ficent that it wo*uld be useless to attempt to stop 
his depredations by heaping him ivith sacrifices. 

The inferior spirits live in holes under the earth. 
Wounded unwittingly by the savage who is plough- 
ing his field, they hdve their revenge by infliotmg 
internal diseases upon him, which become fatsu 
unless they are disarmed by means of offerings. 
Along with these should be mentioned the earth- 
spirit and the water-spirit. 

Among the inferior spirits, many become incar- 
nated in the form of human beings or enter in- 
animate objects. There are certain crickets whose 
cry always foretells a successful hunting expedition 
to the savage. In order to thank them, an offering 
is made in their honour of certain hairs of the 
captured game (these hairs are roasted and a liba- 
tion of rice-wine is then poured out) and of birds 
whose singing is taken as an omen. Omens are 
also taken from the kite — the sight of which in 
time of war fills all hearts •nith joy — and certain 
sparrows, whose flight, to right, to left, in front, 
or behind, decides what action the savage is to 
take. He never starts on any expedition or voyage 
without consulting the birds. 

The savages also worship rooks which have 
roughly the shape of a man or an animal ; they 
are supposed to harbour a yang. There is nearly 
always a legend attached to them. Libations are 
ottered to them, or a leaf from a neighbouring tree 
is plucked in passing. 

Practically all the Bahnars, Sedangs, Jarais, 
and Hadrongs still believe that spirits reside in 
those huge jars which, along with the gongs, con- 
stitute the chief wealth of the savages. The 
presence of spirits in the jar is shoira by some 
external sign, but they are not incontestably ge 
yang, ‘ spirit-jars,’ nor are they honoured as deities, 
until a dream reveals their value to the savage 
who possesses them or wishes to buy them. On 
holidays the mouths of these jars are coated -with 
blood and rice-wine. When a Sedang makes up 
his mind to sell a very expensive one, he breaks on 
one handle of the jar in the hope of keeping the 
yang in the handle, and continues to worship it in 
the same way as before. 

We have still to mention the protecting spirit of 
villages. The coarse figure which represents him 
is made of wood and adorned with a 
grass, and he is armed ivith a sword and a bow, 
bound to his diminutive arms. As soon as wie 
grain is cut and the rice stored, the images of this 
spirit, carefully sprinkled with the blood of & 
chicken and with rice-ivine, are fixed on the 
palisade of the village and on the roofs of the 
houses, with the notion that he will Pjerce with 
his arrows the evil genii who might kul or mm 
the inhabitants. The next year the httle 
very much worn out, is replaced by another of the 
same kind without ceremony, the_ spirit having left 
the old one when it became too dilapidated._ 

More formidable is a malevolent spirit with 
human form, his body tom with wounds, his en- 
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trails hanring out of his lacerated body, and his 
heart visible in his open breast. He wanders 
about unceasingly through the mountains and 
forests, chuckling and groaning alternately, leav- 
ing large bloodstains as he goes. The savages 
are in mortal terror of him, and never dare to 
ask; ‘What blood is this?’ The angry yang 
■would pursue them, seize them b-y craft, and 
drown toem in a sea of blood. Perhaps we may 
recognize in these spirits, whom the Bahnara caU 
lath Icm Icleng bri, ‘ spirits which bar the forest,’ 
the' souls of men who have died a violent death 
and lain nnburied in the forest or been devoured 
by •wild animals ; for these and the souls of women 
who have died in child-birth are particularly male- 
volent spirits in the eyes of the savages. This 
last belief is very ■wide-spread throughout the whole 
of the Far East, and is found among the Malaysians, 
the Khmers, and the Annamese. 

The worship of the savages consists chiefly in 
sacrifices and offerings, varying according to the 
circumstances and rank of the yang to whom they 
are offered. Almost every action of their life 
entaUs a sacrifice : the choice of the site of a 
■village, the building of a house (there are special 
rites for the erection of the first pillar and for the 
arrangement of the hearth), the act of dra^wing 
water from a well for the first time, birth, mar- 
riage, death, war, hnnting, fishing, somng, rcMing, 
the gathering of roots in the forest, etc. These 
sacrifices include several ritual actions, an invoca- 
tion, and the presentation of certain offerings and 
certain dishes to the gods. They are always con- 
cluded by a feast, at which the savages consume 
almost the whole of the victims and drink rice- 
w’ine until they are quite intoxicated. The princi- 
pal animals ofl'ered in sacrifice are the buffalo (for 
expeditions of war, to celebrate a ■victory, in cases 
of serious illness, and at funerals), the pig, the 
goat (in cases of reparation of a crime or to cele- 
brate a gorgeous glompor), and the chicken (in all 
the many daily occasions). The share of the yang 
is the victim’s liver, a little of its blood, and some 
rice-wine. In sacrifices made after a successful 
chase, the hunter generally adds to the liver and 
the blood an ear or the tip of an ear of the quarry. 
Offerings of food are usually presented to the yang 
by the sorcerer on a board adorned ■with little 
candles stuck on the edge ; he then throws several 
grains of rice over Ids left shoulder, reciting form- 
ulas which the bystanders repeat in chorus. In 
several villages small buildings are erected ■with 
a miniature roof and a platform, on which are 
placed dishes of meat for wandering or hungry 
spirits. 

The Radfes still remember the human sacrifices 
which they used to offer at the funerals of great 
chiefs; but this custom has disappeared every- 
■whero except among the Sedangs, who, at the 
construction of a common house, cast a prisoner 
of war alive into the hole dug for the fimt post, 
and crush him under the post. 

13 . Cosmogony. — Almost all the savages of 
Indo-China have ideas, identical in their confu- 
sion, of the creation of beings and of the ■world. 
The sky and the earth existed always, but the 
human race comes, in their opinion, from the 
‘Grandfather and Grandmotlier with the big 
box.’ These two survivors of a deluge which de- 
stroyed everybody long ago were saved in a largo 
box, ■where they took refuge alone with a pair of 
animals of every species. ‘Warned by the cry of 
a chicken sent by tlio yang, they came out at last 
from their floating prison, and, while the animals 
again spread over the earth, from their union was 
bom a now race of human beings — a race happy 
in every way, for another messenger from the 
yang, a big black ant, had brought to the ‘ Grand- 


parents of the big box’ two grains of celestial rice 
which grew without cultivation, and a single grain 
of which filled a pot. By the help of a magic 
fire, which burned without fuel and made savoury 
dishes — a fire which one of the sons of the Grand- 
father of the big bos had stolen from a powerful 
fairy — the Golden Age reigned on the earth ; the 
dean, buried at the foot of a certain tree, were 
restored to life in adult state ; the earth abounded 
in happy beings. Then credulity and the malice 
of the yang deprived them of order; the magic 
fire, the celestial rice, and the tree of resurrection 
disappeared. Since then the savages have been 
troubled, and suffer famine, cold, and death. 

The evil was aggravated by the confusion of 
tongues which, among the direct sons of the 
Grandparents of the big box, followed the build- 
ing of a vague tower of Babel. This confusion led 
to the dispersion of the races, or, rather, of the 
different savage tribes. 

The legends of the Eavages still mention the existence of 
heroes of gigantic size who declared war ngsunst the gods. All 
were killed except their chief, DiOng, a Bahnnr who conquered 
B5k Glsih, the god of lightning. This UiCng also became 
reconciled with the vang, for ho fought the Jarais, who sought 
a quarrel with him, by getting the gods to stop the sun in 
order to allow him to obtain his victory. In order to console 
the Jarai chief, trampled in the mtUt, the yang transformed 
him Into a constellation— an honour granted to several other 
people famous for their misfortunes or their bravety in the 
savages’ traditions. 

Although the savages do not know how or by 
whom the world was created, they hold that it 
will come to an end by a terrible fire due to a 
giant who lives in the centre of the earth. 

13. Fetishes. — Pebbles of uncommon shape or 
colour, pre-historic axes or arrows of flint, and 
splinters of meteoric stones are the favourite 
fetishes of the Indo-Chinese savages. When a 
savage comes upon one of these objects, bo picks 
it up, wraps it m cotton thread, and puts it into 
a basket which he carefully closes. He waits 
until the spirit of his fetish manifests itself in a 
dream and shows him by what sacrifice it vrishes 
to be honoured. If the yang of the fetish-pebble 
does not reveal itself during the night in human 
form, or if it demands a sacrifice ns costly ns, c.g., 
a buffalo, the savage throws the pebble away in 
the forest, and there the matter ends. Otherwise 
he oflers it a chicken and a jar of rice-wine ; then 
the pebble, rubbed with the chicken’s blood and 
sprinkled ■with ■wine, is put, along with similar 
objects, into a ba" made of bamboo fibre, and 
the bag is attached to one of the pillars of the 
house. 

These fetish-pebbles, which among the Bahnars 
receive the name of dbmong, are not peculiar to 
any indi^viduol ; the villn^o possesses a largo 
number of them, carefully presenud in tlie 
common house, on a little altar placed on the 
principal pillar, or joranp. They are the city- 
iwotectors, and a savage is specially employed to 
sprinkle them with blood and wine during the 
ceremonies. Those most reverenced are the 
demong of war, which are generally picked up 
on the return from an expedition, and whoso 
spirits manifest themselves m the form of strong 
sliaggy men. After the return from a success- 
ful razzia, they are coated with the blood of a 
sacrificed 1)001110. 

'When fire breaks out, if the flames reach the 
dbmong, they are thrown away, for it is believed 
that the yang must have gone a^vvny before the 
fire had readied them. These dbmong are the 
protectors of the rice, of fishing, hunting, health, 
etc. Each one has his o'wn particular sacrifice by 
which the others also benefit, receiving after him 
their share of blood and ■ivine. Perhaps the 
dbmong who is most worshipped is the rice dbmong, 
but great care is taken not to sprinkle him with 
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bnfialo’s or oven pig’s Wood. In order that bo 
may not got accustomed to such costly sacrifices, 
he IS never offered anything but a chicken. Both 
male and female domong exist. Their sox is 
determined by the sorcerer. Their power is 
equal. 

We may add that, according to the missionaries, 
the savages, amid the great number of super- 
natural beings to whom they render worship, have 
an idea of a higher Being, the ereator and absolute 
master of all that exists, rewarding good and 
punishing evil ; but this Supremo Being, stripped 
of all ill-will towards men and inspiring no fear in 
them, is not an object of worship. 

14. Tabu. — Prohibitions are as numerous ns 
offerings among the savages. The words dicng, 
dcng, led, tan, man, Icdm, etc., in Lower Laos, 
kalam in Upper Laos, or even tahung, among 
certain tribes oordering on ancient Cliarnpa, mean 
the prohibition against doing certain things at 
certain times, certain ritual interdictions — in a 
word, an ensemble of tabus. 

UTion n village removes to another place, no one la allowed 
to walk on the road which It followed nt ita exodus. Wlien a 
woman U confined, or when any one is married or dies, the 
village, or merely the house, is tabued for a variable period. 
When there is a famine, the village which is suficring from it is 
forbidden to strangers, for fear that the rico-ynno, already 
angry, may want to go with them. When the wind blows in 
a certain way, hunters must not kill such and such an animal in 
the chase. The small spaces round the gt gang, ‘spirit-jars,’ 
and round the pillars where the dlimong are hung ore tabued. 
Gold and silver are kalam for several villages of the Stiengs 
round Attopen (Laos), who, on the other hand, accept copper. 
Every action not in ncoordnnco with the settled triidlllons of 
the savages nt once appears to them unlawful, and a great many 

f resents and arguments nro required to prove their innocence, 
t must be said, however, that among the savages who are 
neighbours of more civilized races, and especially since tho 
French occupation, tho extent and inflexibility of tabus nro on 
tho decline. 

15. Totemism. — Properly speaking, food abstin- 
ences do not exist among the savages ; nor do they 
appear to render special worship to any animal, 
and so far no clearly totemistic tradition has been 
recognized among them. Nevertheless it must he 
said that all the savage tribes speak of tho tiger 
with timid reverence, and, when they do bring 
themselves to eat its flesh, it is only out of revenge, 
and only among tribes which abstain from tlio 
flesh of tho domestic elephant. 

Among tho Hadts, when a domestic elephant Is wounded, 
they offer him a roasted pig, place some rice on his head, and 
pour libations of alcohol, nil tho while reciting prayers. The 
Stiengs beg tlio animals' pardon before slaying them. A curious 
legend of tho Bahnars * of tho first ages of the world ' relates 
that the men of tho village had gone away on business, and, on 
their return, found their wives and children transformed into 
monkeys, doubtles-s by the vengeance of tho yang. In order to 
restore these metamorphosed beings to their human form, their 
relatives made incisions on themselves, and with tho blood that 
flowed forth rubbed them limb by limb; oil that wore thus, 
treated immediately resumed their human appearance. All 
the savage tribes and the Indo-Ohineso in general— like the 
Indonesians — have a strong antijiathy to killing monkeys. 

16. Festivals. — The chief festivals are the Fes- 
tival of Victory (see § 4), the Festival of the Dead 
(see § 6), and the Festival of the Fructification of 
the Rice. 

When rice is sown, a chicken Is first sacrifleed ; but tho real 
ceremony in ita honour does not begin until tho rice is in tho 
blade. To ensure fructification, the domong are taken down 
from the granary whore they stay, and placed in the house after 
a chicken or a goat and a Jar of rice-beer have been offered to 
them. Then early next day the owner of the field carries them 
off with a chicken whoso beak and claws have been washed in the 
Juice of a certain forest-plant, and a tube of bamboo filled with 
millet-wine. In the middle of the field he digs a hole, into which 
the dSmong of the rice are laid ; ho surrounds this hole with 
a circle of sticks ornamented with tufts of bamboo and Joined 
together by seven strands of cotton thread. Theohiokeniskilled, 
and with its blood are sprinkled the fetish-pebbles, which are 
then buried. Over their grave a post is stuck, adorned with 
tufts of bamboo, and smeared with blood ; this post ends in a 
leaf rolled up into the shape of a horn and filled %vlth wine and 
chicken's blood ; to the foot of the post is fastened a smalt 
bamboo tube full of millet, wine, and chicken’s blood. The 
saorifleer offers the contents to tho beneficent yang, after 
having adjured the malevolent spirits to depart from his 
field. 
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INDONESIANS.* — i. Names for the concep- 
tion ‘soul.’ — The Indonesian peoples use two 
names for the conception ‘soul,’ and by these 
names they express two different things. The 
first soul plays a part only in this life on earth ; 
it occurs both impersonally as the vital force which 
animates all nature, and personally. Witli the 
peoples whose life is still strongly communistic, 
and among whom there is therefore little room for 
tho individual, the impersonal character of the 
soul stands out more clearly. Where the feeling 
of individuality is more developed this soul is 
more personal. The second soul plays a part only 
in the next life ; then tlie first soul vanishes, and 
the second appears as an essence of the human 
being itself. The first soul we shall call ‘soul- 
substance,’ in contradistinction to the second soul. 
Soul-substance is therefore the spiritual substance 
which pervades man during his life on earth ; in 
its impersonal character man can have too little of 
it, and then ho must add some soul-substance to 
it, derived from men, animals, plants, or things ; 
in its personal character it is addressed and flat- 
tered. After the death of the human being this 
Bonl - substance animates another part of nature 
— an idea which has given rise to the belief in 
metempsyobosis. The soul, however,^ which only 
after death separates from man, carries on s. per- 
sonal existence in a realm of spirits, which is simuOT 
to the earth. This soul dies several times (mostly 
seven or nine times), and finally turns into 
substance. Sometimes the Indonesian says that 
he has more than one soul, even as many as 
seven ; but these are simply different modes or 
appearance of the one soul-suhstance which is in 
him during his life on earth. For the impersonal 
soul the Indonesians have no general name. A 
very common name for the sonl-substance is 
sumangat with the Malays, with several vana- 
tions, as sumanqi in Minaukabau, mirumga. ana 
sumange with the Macassars and the liuginese, 
esmangan in Burn, and sumangan in Ambon, in 
Northern and Central Celebes we find words mean- 
ing ‘little man,’ whereas the Dayak words ham- 

1 On the geography and ethnology o' 
this article cl. art. Australasia. See also art. Papuans. 
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bancan and bnnva point to a derivation from 
ruwa, ‘ two ’ ; so that these names probably mean 
‘ companion,’ a meaning which we find in rtnga- 
rSngan of the inhabitants of Minahassa, kakiduaii 
of the Saiiirese, kaUUnbo (‘of the same nature as 
another’) in Luzon, and ikararua of the Ibanag. 
Among the Batta tribes in Sumatra we meet with 
tcndi and tondi ; and the races which have been 
strongly under the influence of the Hindus, as the 
Ja%'anese and the Balinese, use Sanskrit words, 
e.g. yitmd and sitkmS.. Besides these names for 
the soul-suhstance, njawa, originally ‘breath,’ is 
often used. The soul, i.e. man as he lives on after 
death, hears quite different names. A word of 
frequent occurrence is nitu, aniUi, onitu, meaning 
‘souls’ in the Moluccas, hut ‘spirits’ in Celebes, 
Nias, and other islands. The Batta tribes and 
the Niassians use the word bcgxt, which means 
* spectre,’ anga in Central and andja in Southern 
Cmebes. The Dayak tribes in Borneo have words 
such as Han, andiau, luwa, etc. The belief in a 
life after this life is so vague with the Indonesians, 
and the conception they form of the soul is there- 
fore so indistinct, that, having come into contact 
with monotheistic religions, they have adopted 
words for the soul from other languages — t.g,, the 
Sanskrit jiva among the Malays and Javanese, 
and the Arabic mala’ckat, which all through the 
Malay Archipelago does not stand for ‘ angel,’ but 
for the soul of man after death. 

2 . The impersonal soul - substance in man. — 
All parts of the human body, and its secretions, 
contain impersonal soul-substance. This may be 
extracted from any part; and then pain is felt 
at the part. 

(1) Manv customs show that the Indonesians con- 
sider the human head to contain soul-substance. 
The great object of head-hunting is to possess 
themselves of their enemy’s som-substance, in 
order to increase their own. In the Moluccas, 
missionaries have sometimes been charged by the 
natives with having made medicine out of human 
heads. 

(2) Other important storehouses of soul-substance 
are the bmvels and the liver. For this reason it 
is a general usage in the Archipelago to ofler to the 
gods a piece of the liver of an animal, which means 
that not only the material part, but also the soul- 
substance of the animal is sacrificed. The Olo- 
Ngaiu in Borneo and other Dayak tribes regard 
the liver as the seat of all emotions. The Battak 
also hold this belief, and are therefore very much 
afraid of abdominal operations, because they think 
that then the soul-substance is removed from the 
body. With the Javanese, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of the Montawey Islands and Halma- 
hera also the liver is the seat of the emotions, with 
the Papuans the bowels. Among a few tribes 
(Minaukabauians, Niassians, and Kailians) the 
heart is believed to be a receptacle of soul- 
substance. 

(3) The blood is of much greater importance in 
this respect. It is sacrificed ns containing soul- 
substance. In the consecration of the house it is 
customary to rub the blood of the victim on the 
woodwork, in order to give it strength. The 
Macassars smear old sacred objects with blood, in 
order to infuse new life into them. The Orang 
Sakai in Sink sprinlde, as pars pro toto, a few 
drops of their blood on a corpse, lest the soul of 
the dead man should take with it all their soul- 
substance and they should die. Throughout the 
Archipelago the law holds that the blood of a man 
guUt.y of incest must not be spilled, because this 
would make the soil barren. 

(4) That soul-substance is found in thojrfacenfo 
and wnbtlical cord appears from the connexion 
which the Indonesians see between child and after- 


birth j the latter is called elder or younger brother. 
The placenta is carefully preserved or buried. 
The Battak call upon the soul of the afterbirth. 
Other peoples (Macassars, Tomorians) preserve the 
placenta -with salt and tamarind. The little piece 
of the umbilical cord which has fallen off is gener- 
ally presen'ed by the Indonesians, and administered 
as medicine to the child when it is ill. 

(5) A great amount of soul-substance is thought 
to reside in the hair of the head; hence many 
object to having their hair cut, as this might 
cause them to fall ill for want of soul-substance. 
When a Javanese has lost two or more children 
by death, he does not shave the head of the next 
child. After their conversion to Christianity, 
many of the Battak were afraid that they would 
die if their long hair was cut. In case of accident 
or disease the mother rubs her child with her hair, 
to supply it with new soul-substance (hlinahassa, 
Saui, Central Celebes, Aukola, Central Nias). 
Among the Dayaks, parents protest against the 
cutting of the hair of school Mildren, for fear of 
disease. Hair is laid at the foot of fruit trees 
to make them more fruitful, f.c. to adduce soul- 
substance (Torajas, Malays, Karo Battak, Timor, 
Dayaks). The Kayans in Borneo administer burnt 
human hair to delicate people by way of medicine. 
Betrothed couples exchange some of their hair, in 
order to become one in soul and always to think 
of each other (Moluccas, Central Celebes, Mina- 
hassa, Timor, Battak, Dayaks). With the Karo 
Battak the hair of bride and bridegroom is knotted 
together at the wedding. Father and mother rive 
some of their hair to a child, that it may feel tliat 
its parents are near it, and that it may not cry too 
much during their absence (Central Celebes, Mina- 
hassa). Therefore it is a prevailing custom to pre- 
serve some hair of deceased relatives, lost they 
should die with louMg for the dead. According 
to Indonesian belief, a little hair (hence a little 
soul-substence) taken from a man gives power over 
all his soul - substance ; whatever happens to the 
hair happens also to the man. This idea is at the 
root of all the sorcery with hair which occurs 
among the Indonesians. As a rule the hair is first 
wrapped up in a parcel with pungent spices, and 
then buried or hung in a tree ; the owner of the 
hair is afflicted with aU kinds of diseases as the 
consequence of this. The worst thing one can do 
is to bum a person’s hair with an imprecation. 
The person is then sure to die. Hair is also used 
as a sacrifice: aToraja pulls out a hair when he 
has told a Ho the consequences of which he fears. 
A Boni prince offered his hair when he had de- 
livered his country from the enemy. Dayaks 
sacrifice some of tlieir hair when they have re- 
turned uninjured from war. A general form of 
sacrifice in the Malay Archipelago is the cutting off 
of the hair of children. Frequently, however, n 
lock of hair is spared, as if to retain the soul 
substance. The sacrifice of hair at a death is 
common: the relatives offer part of their spiritnal 
existence, that the soul of the dead one may leave 
them undisturbed (Moluccas, Halmahera, Timor, 
Bali, Dayak tribes, Efigano, Malays, Battak, 
Malagasy). This entire or partial cutting or 
sharing off of the hair is sometimes required only 
of the widow or widower, sometimes of the neare.-t 
relatives, at other times (when a chief of special 
importance has died) of all the subjects. 

(G) Of equal value ^vith a man’s hair are his 
vails. Hair and nails are therefore OTnerally men- 
tioned together. Great care is taken that nail 
parings do not fall into the hands of people who 
might do harm with them. Among many of the 
tribes the nails must not be cut after simset, be- 
cause the spirits wandering about then might scire 
them. 
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(7) The Indonesians imagine the teeth to ho 
filled wth soul-substance. This appears from the 
knooldng out of teeth (as it occurs still in Central 
Celebes, Formosa, and Eiigano), and from the 
general custom of filing oft' teeth, which reaches its 
height in the skilful way practised by the Javanese 
ana others. Originally this was intended os a 
sacrifice when entering upon pubertj’. What is 
loft of the teeth after they have been filed off is 
blackened— ori^nally for the purpose of hiding 
from the spirits the fact that part of the sacrifice 
was ■withheld. The sacrifice or teeth as a mourn- 
ing rite is still found among the Indonesians in 
Kedu in Java, in Benkulen in Sumatra, and in 
the isle of Saleier. 

(8) The secretions of the human body also con- 
tain soul-substance, as, e.g., tlic saliva. Many 
Dayak tribes spit on an offering or bite it, that 
the spirits may know that it comes from them. 
Spitting occurs as a sacrifice, in order to got rid 
of something impure or sinful. When the Indo- 
nesian hears some ominous sound, he spits ; the 
Battak do so wlien a corpse is carried past them ; 
the Galelarese immediately spit when they have 
pronounced a forbidden name. A dying man 
leaves some of his saliva, that the survivor may 
not long too much for him (Macassars, Olo-Dusun 
in Borneo, and Javanese). By the possession of a 
person’s saliva one gets power over all his soul- 
substance; therefore the Indonesians do not spit 
near graves or high trees, because the spirits might 
avail themselves of this saliva to tales away all 
their soul-substance. Saliva is used in sorcery 
also, generally in the form of a quid (Moluccas, 
Nias). All the tribes are careful with everything 
that has been in contact with the mouth (with 
saliva), e.g. remains of food. That saliva contains 
soul-substance, force, is proved by the fact that 
tools are rubbed ivith it to make tliem stronger 
(Minaiikabau) — especially rifles (Afikola, Kaili, and 
others). TJie Land Dayaks of Sarawak begged Euro- 
peans to spit on bits of coco-nut shell, which were 
then scattered over the fields to make them fertile. 

Sweat also — and consequently the clothes satu- 
rated •rvith it — contains soul-substance. Hence a 
Javanese thinks that his child ■will fall ill if an 
article of its dress has been carried away by the 
stream ; and it is customary among different tribes 
to ask for worn clothes of European children, that 
their children, wearing them, may thrive the 
better through the sweat which the clothes con- 
tain. Water in which persons of high standing 
have washed off the perspiration of their hands 
and feet is believed to have the power of making 
the soil fertile, or is taken as a medicine (Dayaks, 
Macassars, Javanese) ; and the water in which 
clothes of certain people have been washed is used 
to cure all kinds or drseases, but especially (and in 
this case it is a garment of the husband which is 
washed) to hasten a confinement. Even earth from 
footprints, to which something of a person adheres, 
is sometimes used to injure that person by sorcery 
(Malays, Battak, Galelarese). 

From the stories current among Galelarese, 
Torajas, and Javanese relating to deceased per- 
sons who were restored to life by means of tears, it 
appears that this secretion of man is also thought 
to contain soul-substance. Urine has similar effects 
where it is used as a medicine (Javanese, Kailians, 
Macassars, Battak, Dayaks). The Buginese rub 
people with urine to make them bullet-proof, while 
m Afikola and Halmahera a person’s urine is used to 
destroy him ; in the island of Kisser a young man 
urinates on the urine of his heart’s elect, hoping 
that this ■will make her love him. Moreover, many 
stories are found among the Indonesians about 
animals which were impregnated ■with a human 
being by drinking human urine. Among the 


Macassars and Torajas fwces are used to heal 
wounds. Among the former and the Karo Battak 
they are also used to practise in sorcery. 

3. "Ways in which man increases his soul- 
substance. — In the opinion of the Indonesians 
the soul-substance discussed above is impersonal ; 
it can be both increased and decreased. Primi- 
tive man was always bent on increasing his soul- 
substance in order to make his life stronger. 
(1) Ho accomplished this by eating and drinlang. 
Tlio Indonesian imagines that the soul-substance 
of the food is absorbed by him (though he does not 
always realize this), as may bo seen from the food 
which ho forbids in different illnesses. This pro- 
liibition is not founded on empiricism, but on 
shape, taste, name, and properties of the various 
foous. On account of their form, name, etc., they 
are considered injurious to the patient, and then 
soul-substance corresponds to their name, form, 
etc. The Dayaks do not eat the flesh of deer, lest 
they should become cowardly (like a deer). The 
eating of white buffaloes causes leprosy (Central 
Celebes), etc. The Malays believe that they 
strengthen their own soul-substance when absorb- 
ing the soul-substance of the food. They tell a 
story, in which a poor man grows strong and 
healtliy by eating the flavour of a rich man’s food ; 
whereas the rich man, eating the food itself, grows 
thinner and weaker. Moreover, many Indonesian 
peoples call rice the strengthener of soul-substance. 
If a person’s shadow falls on food, the food 
must not bo eaten, else the soul -substance of the 
person is also eaten (Atche, Halmahera). Canni- 
balism is founded on the idea of eating some one 
clse’s soul-substance. It existed (or still exists) 
among the Battak, some Dayak tribes, and the 
Papuans ; among other peoples we find traces of 
it in the drinking of human blood, the eating of 
brains and other parts of the body. That the 
great object was to add to their soul-substance 
appears from the parts eaten : the palm of the 
hand was eaten to get strong hands (Battak, 
Dayaks, Galelarese) ; knee-eaps, to get strong 
knees (Battak) ; scrapings of human bones, to make 
the whole body strong (Olo-Ngaju, Macassars, 
Torajas). In the Moluccas, pieces of the heart, 
liver, and lungs are eaten to become ‘ brave ’ ; and 
for the same reason dogs are eaten (Nias, Torajas, 
Moluccas), It is a general precept that a pregnant 
woman must not eat pungent, stimulating, hot 
things, else the child she brings forth wlU also be 
‘ hot,’ i.e. unhealthy. 

(2) A way of adding to one’s soul-substance is by 
drinking blood. The Macassars, Buginese, Tora- 
ias, Kailians, Gorontalese, Minahassians, and 
Tobelorese drink the blood of a slain enemy in 
order to become brave and strong. Those who 
conclude peace drink each other’s blood, as well as 
those who ■w'ish to become blood-brothers ; some 
drops of blood from the shoulders or arms of the 
two parties were mixed and drunk ; this betokened 
that their soul-substance, and so also their mshes 
and thoughts, had become one. This custom is 
specially prevalent among the Dayak tribes ; but 
it also occurs among the Battak, in many of the 
islands of the Molucca group, and in Tunor; 
Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo, when a child 
was adopted by others, it was given some blood to 
drink from the right shoulder of the foster-father 
and from the ri^it breast of the foster-mother; 
and a newly married couple on their weddmg-day, 
a man who has been appointed chief, or persons 
who settle a quarrel are smeared ivith blood to 
strengthen their soul-substance. The same cus- 
toms also occur in the south of Celebes, ro Java 
it is believed that the blood lost during confinement 
by a woman who has borne a child m jumat ISgi 
or sUoso Icliwon has a special healing power. 
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(3) Since saliva contains a large amount of soul- 
substance, the Indonesians think that they can 
add to a man’s soul-substance by spitting on him. 
This spitting is very general ; sometimes some 
herb or root is chewed to strengthen the effect of 
the saliva. Dayak parents spit on their children 
daily to promote their growth ; sores and wounds 
also are spat on ; the remuneration which a witch- 
doctor receives for this spitting is still called ‘re- 
ward of the saliva’ among the Madurese. Some 
years ago there was a holy man in Padang whose 
saliva was said to be particularly efficacious ; many 
people had themselves spat on by him to become 
strong and healthy. The Indonesians try to cure 
a benumbed leg by rubbing it with their saliva, 
the numbness being, in their opinion, caused 
through temporaiy want of soul-substance. 

(4) The breath is another manifestation of soul- 
substance j hence a man may be supplied with 
new soul-substance by being breathed upon. It is 
therefore a prevailing custom among the Indo- 
nesians to breathe on sick or dying peojile. This 
is also done in cases of confinements whicli do not 
go smoothly, and when any one faints. With the 
Muhammadans water is exorcized and breathed 
on to give it healing power. Soul-substance is also 
transmitted from one man to another by mere 
contact. In most parts of the Archipelago the 
people like Europeans to touch their children; 
and offerings are touched by the participants. 
Connected with this is the belief that, if a person 
has been infected with a skin disease through con- 
tact with a person suffering from the disease, the 
latter will have got rid of hia illness. 

4 . The personal soul-substance in man. — ^The 
soul-substance of a man is also imagined to be 
personal; this is specially the case with the 
tribes among whom the idea of individuality is 
more highly developed than in the case of a com- 
munistic society. This personal soul-substance is 
then the personification of all the impersonal 
soul-substance in man. It has the shape of its 
owner, but the Indonesian always imagines it 
as a diminutive human being, as large as a 
thumb ; hence it is concentrated soul-substance. 
It can separate from the body voluntarily or by 
compulsion. Some tribes, e.g. the Toba Battak, 
endow it even with an independent existence out- 
side of man. This is also found among the Karo 
Battak, who recall the soul-substance when it is 
going o,v!o.y, not to its owner, but to his house. 
A loda (Halmahera) story teUs of a person who 
keeps his soul-substance in_a bottle. _ Sometimes 
people procure a certain object of which the soul- 
substance is supposed to be very fond, and this 
object is then thought to bind the soul-substance 
to the house. This custom is specially prevalent 
among the Battak. Most of the Indonesians hold 
the belief that, although the soul-substance may 
carry on an independent existence, it has its home 
in the body. If it is too long separated from the 
body, the person falls iU and dies. 

(1) The Indonesian sees his soul-snbstance em- 
bodied in his shadow. To the question whether 
a new-born child has soul-substance, the answer 
in HtUraahera is : ‘ Of course, for it has a shadow.’ 
Some assert that there are people who have no 
shadow, or only a very faint one ; they will die 
soon, as tlieir soul-substance is gone (Macassars, 
Kailians, Ankolaians). Eood on which a person’s 
shadow falls must not be e-aten, else the person is 
harmed, for his soul-substance is eaten (Dayaks, 
Nimisians, Achinese, Ankolaians, Javanese, Ma- 
lays). Throughout the Malay Archipel.ogo no one 
must stand on a shadow, tread on it, hew, or stab 
it, nor let his shadow fall on a grave or a tree or 
any other object in which a spirit is thought to 
reside, as the soul of the dead person in the grave 


or the spirit in the tree might seize the shadow 
(soul-substance), and cause the person’s death. 

(2) There is also a close relation between the 
name and the soul-substance of a man. If sorcery 
is practised, the soul-substance of the man who is 
to De ruined is called upon by Ids name to approach. 
The Javanese think that writing some one's name 
on a bier is sufficient to destroy him. The names 
of those who are out hunting, or on a journey, 
must not be mentioned by those at home, else their 
soul-substance returns home, or they fall ill — at all 
events, thw are unable to carry out their intention 
(Torajas, Galelarese). The Indonesians think that 
an evil spirit loses its power as soon ns its name 
is pronounced. Many plants owe their supposed 
healing power only to their name. The names of 
those who are ill are changed, in order to mislead 
the spirit who is annoying them. A child who 
has not yet received a name is not regarded as a 
human being ; when such a child dies, it is put 
into the earth ivithout any ceremonies (Daytum, 
Torajas, Macassars, Javanese, Aiikolaians, Toba 
Battak). 

(3) During sleep the soul-substance separates 
from the body, and wanders about; what it sees 
the man dreams. In sleep the soul-suhstance 
meets the souls of the deceased. It is universally 
assumed by the Indonesians that, when the souls 
of the deceased receive the dreamer kindly, and 
give him food, he will soon die. The Dayaks, 
Torajas, and Javanese court meetings with spirits 
by going to sleep in places inhabited by them. 
On various occasions an attempt is made to learn 
through a dream wliat the deaa say, e.g. in case of 
marriage (Dayaks, Niassians) ; when trying to find 
suitable trees when seeking camphor (Battak); 
when choosing a branch of trade (Javanese), etc. 
Among some tribes a person watching near a 
corpse must not sleep, because the soul of the de- 
ceased might easily seize the roving soul-substanoe ; 
and a sick person is not allowed to fall asleep, lest 
the soul-substance should go away aud never re- 
turn. After an oppressive dream, which may have 
frightened the soul-substance and caused it to 
depart, it is necessary to bring an offering to coll 
it back. It is wrong to wake a person suddenly, 
because the soul-substance may not have had time 
enough to return. The strict prohibition against 
steppmg across a sleeping person, which at present 
is only looked upon as bad manners, may be traced 
to the same idea. 

(4) Fright, a yearning for some one or something, 
want, and discontent also cause the soul-substance 
to move to another place, with the result that the 
person falls ill. Hence it is only when in a passion 
that Indonesian parents dare to be.at their children ; 
when it is beaten the child gets discontented, then 
its soul-substance may run away and the child fall 
ill. To prevent the loss of soul-substance, e.g., 
in times of epidemics, bits of tape are tied round 
the wrists (Torajas, Davaks, niinaukabauians, 
Niassians, and Battak). 'riie soul-substance goes 
into and out of the body through mouth, nose, or 
ears, but usually througn the croivn of the head, 
through the large fontanel. Only the Papuans 
say that it goes in and out at the shoulder, under 
the collar-bone. The soul -substance docs not 
always leave voluntarily ; it may be carried off by 
other people, or it may follow a man of its own 
accord. The custom of refusing a stranger admit- 
tance to mother and child during the first few days 
after a confinement must be owing bo fear of this ; 
the very frail soul-substance of the child might 
cling to the stranger and go with him (Achinese, 
Dayaks, Macass.ars, Javanese). Women must ab- 
stam from festivities, dances, and some daily 
occupations while their husbands are travelling, 
in order not to hamper them on their journey 
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(Central and Southern Celebes). The fear ■which 
most Indonesian tribes have of being photoCTaphed 
arises from the thought that the soul-substance 
may be carried off -vrith the photograph. The 
soul-substance of a man is often lured a'\vay by 
sorcerers for the purpose of injuring him ; and in 
times of ■war the soul-substance of enemies is lured 
away in the contdction that the enemies themselves 
^vill follow it — thus causing them to fall an easy 
prey to their lurldng foes. Eice and eggs arc 
always used as an enticement (Battak, Niassians, 
Torajas, Dayaks). Finally, a man’s soul-substance 
may be tempted away by the soul of one of his 
deceased relatives, either because it longs to have 
him with him or os a revenge for some offence. 

If the soul-substance remains long separated 
from its homo in the man, the man must die. 
When it is suspected that the soul-substance is 
gone it must be brought back. The sick person 
tells where ho first felt ill, and the soul-substance 
is found there. After a burial the soul of the 
deceased is accused of having stolon the soul- 
substance, and it is brought back from the grave. 
If a spirit has taken away the soul-substance, this 
is revealed by sorcery or m a dream. The calling 
back of the spirit is very simple : a mother, think- 
ing that the soul-substance of her chUd is gone, 
caTls,_ ‘ Come, soul-substance,’ sometimes accom- 
panying this by the sound with which chickens are 
called. Among the Olo-Ngaju, when a child falls 
downstairs, the mother scoops up in a basket the 
soul-substance, which she thinks has been lost by 
the fright; and among the Javanese, if a person 
comes home feeling ill, a relative takes one of his 
garments, and, trailing this along behind him, runs 
to the spot where the person first felt ill, catching 
up the lost soul-substance in this way. Gonorally, 
however, they have recourse to a sorcerer. lie 
goes to the spot in question irith an offering and 
a piece of cotton or a oranch of a tree. The soul- 
substance is caught in the piece of cloth or in the 
branch, carried home, and applied to the sick man’s 
head (Moluccas, Minaliassa, Central and Southern 
Celebes, Timor ; among the Dayaks, Javanese, 
Sundanese, Niassians, Battak, and Gayos). In 
Bolafi Mouondon and among the Malays it is 
sometimes caught in a doll ; among other tribes 
generally in a bowl or in a bag of rice (Southern 
Celebes, Watubela, Olo-Dusun, Land Day'aks, 
Karo and Timor Battak, Malays). The priestesses 
among the Bahaa Dayaks declare that they split 
the sick man’s head, and thus open a Avay for tlie 
soul-substance ; or remove it by placing abeautiful 
garment on the patient’s heaa. Occasionally the 
sorcerer uses a ladder for the soul-substance to 
pass along ; this is a thread (Timorese) or a string 
of beads (Land Dayaks of Sarawak). When the 
soul-substance has been caught, it looks like a 
piece of a leaf (Minahassians, Torajas), a little 
spider (Timor, Nias), or hair (Dayaks of Sarawak), 
coal, oil, earth, or blood (Olo-Dusun and others). 

(5) Sneezing is generally looked upon as one of 
the signs that the soul-substance is leaving the body 
or returning to it. The belief is Avide-spread that 
a sick man will recover when he sneezes, because 
then the soul-substance has come back. The 
wishes pronounced by a mother when her child 
sneezes are to the effect that a spirit may not take 
away the soul-substance which has issued out of 
the child (Torajas, Javanese, Battak, Dayaks). 
For groAvn_-up people sneezing is a sign either that 
friends think of them or that enemies Avant to 
harm their soul-substance. In consideration of 
the latter case imprecations are frequently uttered 
Avith sneezing. 

When a spirit has caught the soul-substance, a 
doll is often made representing the sick person, 
and this, instead of the soul-substance of the 


patient, is offered to the spirit (Uliassians, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Macassars, all Dayak tribes, Malays, 
Battak, Niassians). The name given to this doH 
often has the meaning of ‘ransom,’ ‘substitute,’ 
‘price for Avhich something is bought,’ etc. The 
doll is generally brought beforehand into closer 
connexion Avith the sick person by adding to it a 
thread of his clothes, a hair, some saliva, or some 
scrapings of skin and nails, or by simply pressing 
it against him. Another kind of substitute is a 
doll representing the patient, which is ill-treated, 
in order to mvo satisfaction to the spirit Avhich 
has caused the disease, that it may refrain from 
troubling the sick man any longer. 

5 . Voluntary departure of soul-substance. — 
WJien the sick person continues to be U1 in spite 
of all efforts, this is a proof for the Indonesian 
that the spirit has taken the soul-substance to a 
spot Avhenco men cannot bring it back. Then a 
priest or a priestess must be summoned, Avho is 
conA'crsant Avith the spirits, and Avho can conjure up 
AA'cll-disposcd spirits to help them in their search 
for the sonl-snbstance. These priests and priestesses 
generally intone a litany, in Avhich they record 
their o.vperiences on the journey to the spirit 
AA'orld. ’Then the priest invokes the help of the 
spirits AA’hich are Avell disposed to man. The spirits 
come for the priest in some vehicle (generally the 
rainboAv), and conduct him (t.c. his soul-substance) 
to liigher regions, Avhere after many meetings with 
gods and sinrits, and after some Aucipitudes, he 
regains the Jostsonl-snbstance, nnd,hanngreturned 
to earth in the same vehiele, restores it to the sick 
person. The idea whicli giA-es rise to this practice 
IS that in sleep the sonl-substance_ can move about 
freely in the haimts of the spirits. Among the 
JaA’anese and Bugineso, and in the Moluccas, the 
priests and priestesses still actually lie doAAm to 
sleep. Among other tribes sleep is only feigned. 
The language used by the priests is a mixture of 
Avords of their 0 A\m, circumlocutions, and words 
derived from foreign languages. All these things 
hav'e certainly been used to enhance the import- 
ance of the priests and priestesses, but among the 
Indonesians the priests have never practised a 
secret cult. The above is true of Dayaks, Torajas, 
Minahassians, Tobelorese, Bnginese, Minafika- 
bauians, and Javanese. 

The personal soul-substance may separate from 
the body in order to harm a person. Those Avho 
ossess this poAver are AA'er-wolves and AAdtehes. 
ome tribes believe that the AA’hole wer-AA’olf changes 
into a tiger (Malacca, Sumatra, Java), into a 
crocodile (Philippine Islands, Lombok), into a dog 
or cat (Timor) ; but most of them believe that only 
the soul-substance changes into an animal, and 
the body remains at home. As a rat, dog, snake, 
milliped, owl, etc., it penetrates into the houses 
of people to injure them. When the soul-sub- 
stance leaves or enters the body, it does so in the 
shape of a mouse (Timor), a firefly (Bali, Centrm 
Celebes), or a lizard (Malays). The harm which 
the Aver-wolf is supposed to do to people is to 
their soul-substance; he does this by taking the 
entrails (especially the liver) out of a man (Bali, 
Halmahera, Central Celebes, and other places), 
by drinking the blood (Southern _ Timor), or by 
preying upon the heart (Korinchi). A man be- 
comes a lycanthrope by inheritance or by trans- 
mission (Central Timor, Central^ Celebes, Dayaks, 
Malays), by pronouncing certain charms (Java, 
Bali), or by offerings to bauI spirits (Halmahera). 
It is not always possible to recognize a lycan- 
thrope ; sometimes, hoAA'ever, he may be knoATO 
either by tAvisted feet (Atche), or by w^t pf tbe 
groove under the nose in the upper lip (Konncni), 
or sometimes by peculiar actions, as, e.g., standing 
naked on his head (Central Timor). lATien some 
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one is suspected of being a wer-Avolf, it lias to be 
decided by an ordeal wlietber be is really guilty 
or not ; if he is guilty, he is killed. 

The witch (vampire) is a woman, who can sever 
her head from her body, and make it fly through 
the air to harm people ; the bowels fly along wth 
the head ; she uses her ears (sometimes her lungs) 
as wings. Generally the name for -witch points to 
this power ; e.y., among most of the Indonesian 
tribes the word is connected with the Malay 
tanggal, ‘to draw out, to pull out.’ The witch 
may be recognized by the noises which she makes 
on her journeys (represented by ko or po). She 
works harm in the same way as the wer-wolf. 
She can go on her expeditions only by night; if 
she has not returned to her body before daybreak, 
she dies. The Indonesians try to protect their 
homes from visits of -witches by all kinds of means, 
the most common being the hanging up of some 
thorny boughs. The -witch is kUled when her 
guilt has been convincingly proved. 

6 . Soul-substance of animals. — According to the 
Indonesians, the soul-substance of animals is similar 
to that of man. This appears from their folklore. 
In the story of creation of the Karo Battak, men 
were to be bom from eggs, but through the care- 
lessness of a mythical personage the eggs broke 
too soon, and animals and plants issued forth. 
Numerous stories tell that animals were originally 
men ; this applies specially to monkeys, crocodiles, 
and birds; but also to deer (Macassars, Torajas, 
Malays) and to dogs (Halmahera). Women give 
birth to animals, as is generally told of the croco- 
dile, of the iguana (P.apuans, Madurese), of snakes 
and lizards (Battak). Animals also may bring 
forth human beings, ns monkeys (Malays), dogs 
(Java, Lombok, Southern and Central Celebes, 
Nias), bulTaloes (Macassars), and deer (Dayaks). 
Men sometimes turn into animals by eating part 
of an animal, into birds by eating birds’^ eggs 
(hlinahassa), into crocodiles by eating crocodiles’ 
eggs (Dayaks), into snakes by eating the flesh of 
snakes (Minahassa, Padang). Animals sometimes 
play the part of allies of man. 

Man uses the soul-substance of animals for his 
own benefit : the ashes of the milliped or of the burnt 

rehensile tail of the cuscus are rubbed between the 

ands to make them strong in combat (Galelarese) ; 
lizards are used in cases of leprosy, on account of 
their regenerating power (Java) ; the head and the 
fat of the tortoise are used to bring splinters to 
light, in -virtue of its power of dra-snng in or 
putting out its head from under its shell (Torajas, 
Battak). The bones have special power ; bones 
of crows make a person dexterous in stealing, and 
in Central Celebes they make a person invisible. 
Everywhere we meet -with stories that miraculous 
trees grow out of buried bones of animals. Skulls 
of deer and pigs are hung up in the house to call 
the soul-substance of their fellows (Macassars, 
Torajas, Galelarese, Niassians). The blood of 
animals plays an important part at sacrifices. 
Sacred heirlooms are rubbed with blood to give 
them power (Macassars and Buginese) ; padi-seeda 
are sprinlded -with blood to make them grow 
rapidly (Torajas, Dayaks). The Macassars drank 
deer’s blood to assimilate themselves to these ani- 
mals, in order to catch them more easily. The 
saliva of animals also has power ; wo find cases 
where people are cured by the saliva of a cow 
(Padang panjaii), a tiger (Javanese), and dogs 
(Afikola, Halmaliera). The saliva of hens is 
applied to cure stings or bites of venomous beasts. 
On the other hand, the animal itself is very often 
used, burnt and pounded to powder. 

Animals which are of special importance to man 
are endowed with a personal sonl-substance. Thus, 
among a tribe of htmters dogs are considered to 


possess personal soul-substance ; they have names, 
and are spoken to and treated as men (Torajas, 
Galelarese, Dayaks). This continues up to the 
time when they are no longer himters (Minaiika- 
bauians, Malays). Buffaloes and cows also have 
personal soul-substance ; they are addressed, their 
soul-substance is invoked, and offerings are given 
to them (Minaukabaiiians, Achinese, Battak, 
Dayaks, Javanese, Timorese, Macassars, Buginese, 
and Torajas). As a rule one animal in a herd is 
considered as the leader which keeps the herd 
together, and is neither killed nor sold. 

7. Soul-substance of plants. — According to the 
Indonesians, plants too have soul-substance similar 
to that of man. The close relation between man 
and plant appears from stories. Sometimes a per- 
son going on a journey gives the relatives whom 
he leaves beliind a plant, which will languish when 
he is in danger or ill. Many tribes plant a coco- 
nut at the birth of a child ; the soul-substance of 
the child is then bound to the tree when it gro-ws 
up. Other stories tell that some trees were origin- 
ally men, e.g., the Metroxylon and the Arcnga 
saccharifera ; others deal with persons who have 
come forth from trees or plants, especially from 
rotan and bamboo. There are plants to which a 
particularly strong soul-substance is attributed, 
on account of their tough -vital power. With all 
Indonesians the Dracmna temiinalis stands fore- 
most among them. It is the sacred plant, which 
is used by the priests in all their proceedings, and 
whose strong soul-substance they tiy to transfer 
to man. The name and shape of plants char- 
acterize their soul-substance, and to this the Indo- 
nesian pays heed when seeking for cures for 
diseases, or for bringing about some change in his 
body. In Central Celebes there is a tree called 
lenturu ; now iuni means to sleep, and therefore 
the leaves of this tree are used to alienate (cause 
to go to sleep) pain. The soul-substance of the 
principal trees and plants which are of great use 
to man is imagined to bo personal: thus fruit- 
bearing trees are often addressed ns persons. The 
rice is fed by touching the stalks -with rice- 
porridge ; wood and leaves of trees -with large fruit 
are laid between the rice, that it may form large 
grains; all Icinds of precautions must be taken, 
lest the soul-substance of the rice should be fright- 
ened and flee. If from the languishing condition 
of the rice it appears that the soul-substance is 
gone, then it is brought back as -p-itli man. This 
soul-substance is imagined in the shape of n bird 
or a snake ; particularly at the moment when the 
rice is to be cut, it is necessary to bo careful not 
to startle the soul-substance ; then an object is 
made out of ricc-plnnts, the ‘ rice mother,’ which 
-will keep back the soul-substance of the other rice ; 
it also attracts the soul-substance of rice which has 
got lost through birds or in other ways ; the sonl- 
substance of the rice mother is still more strength- 
ened by the addition of stones, iron, and plants with 
strong sonl-substance ; it is spoken to kindly, and 
it is told what is desired from it ; with great show 
of honour the rice mother is carried home, and 
preserved in the bam wth the other rice. Among 
trees the coco-palm has a personal sonl-substance. 
It is said to have grown out of the head of a man. 
The nut is frequently used in sorcery ; various ani- 
mistic actions take place when planting it. In 
order to prevent the tree from shooting up too 
rapidly it is planted in the afternoon, when it 
casts a short shadow, or the people who plant it 
squat down ; in order to make it bear much fruit, 
it is planted^ by a person who has many children 
and grandchildren, etc. The Arcnga saedtarifera 
grew out of a woman ; the palm v.ine is milk 
from her breasts, or it is her tears ; during all the 
operations to which the tree is subjected it is alhO 
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^oken tx) (Torajas, Dayalcs, Javanese, Niassians, 
Battak), In the Moluccas the clove tree is con- 
sidered and treated exactly in the same way as a 
woman with child, during the time that it is in 
hloom ; people are particularly careful to avoid 
anything that might frigliten the soul-substance of 
the tree. The Battak believe that the camphor 
tree has a spirit of its o^vn to which sacrifices are 
ofiered ; the camphor-seekers use a langgiage of 
their own making, Jest tlio soul-substance of tlio 
tree should understand what their object is and 
hide its camphor crystals from them. In Suniba 
the natives call the sandalwood tree ai nitu, i.e. 
spirit wood, and formerly nobody dared cut down 
such n tree. In a grove of caoutchouc trees there 
is one tree which is considered the chief of all, and 
which takes care that the soul -substance of tlie 
other trees does not vanish (and with it the sap) ; 
such a tree is never tapped 
8 . Soul - substance of objects, — That objects 
also have soul-substance appears from the use that 
is made of them. Very otten people carry Avith 
them iron objects, stones, china, beads, or hard 
fruits, as some kinds of nuts, or make their chil- 
dren carry them about, that their soul-substance 
may be as hard as that of the objects mentioned 
(Malays, Battak, Gayos, Dayaks, Sundanese, 
Macassars, Torajas, Galclarcse), Brittle objects 
are brought into contact with hard ones, to make 
them hard ; c.g., an earthen pot is touclied with 
iron or stone (Macassars, Torajas). Objects are 
also fed : agricultural tools are fed on the now 
rice (Dayaks, Torajas, Central Timor) ; the plough 
gets an oflering (Macassars) ; the loom is given 
rice to eat (Southern Timor) ; the rifle gets part 
of the game (Central Timor) j the Javanese offer 
sacrifices to all kinds of objects — to their cart, 
their bam, etc. The Indonesian smiths in par- 
tiouiar ofl’er sacrifices to their tools, A largo 
piece of gold is supposed to attract other gold 
(Achinese, Parigians, Torajas, Dayaks) ; a par- 
ticularly large diamond to attract other diamonds 
(Dayaks). The soul-substance of iron plays an 
important part among the Indonesians : they sit 
doAvn on iron to make their own soul-substance 
strong (Malays, Macassars) ; iron is used to make 
people invulnerable (Karo Battak) ; water in Avhich 
iron has lain is drunk to produce strength (Nias, 
Java, Central Celebes, Halmahora); a Jai’anese 
woman-doctor always carries iron about with her, 
in order to give additional force to her massage ; 
among the Torajas and Dayaks iron plays an im- 
portant part in various solemnities. I'he smith, 
Avho handles iron every day, is considered a very 
important man (Battak, Dayaks, Torajas), and 
among the peoples Avho have become Muham- 
madans he has continued to be the representative 
of heathenism. In those countries where gold is 
found there are all kinds of precepts not to drive 
aAvay the soul-substance of the gold (and Avith it 
the gold itself) (Malays, Minafikabauians). The 
Dayaks believe that the soul-substance of gold can 
avenge itself on the gold-seeker and make him ill. 
In the tin explorations among the Malays it is 
necessary to avoid everything that might ftighten 
the soul-substance of the tin ; the tin ore is always 
heated Avith great respect. 

9. Metempsychosis. — What becomes of the soul- 
substance after death ? Some of the tribes believe 
that it passes into soul, but most of them do not. 
The facte prove that after the death of a person the 
soul-substance continues to be distinguished from 
the soul (Dayaks, Torajas, Papuans, Timorese, and 
others). The general idea is that after death the 
soul-substance returns to the chief god, who doles 
it out again to other people, animals, and plants ; 
or this animation takes place directly. The con- 
ceptions concerning the soul-substance have given 


rise to the oelief in metempsychosis — which in its 
turn has been superseded by tlie belief in the scM, 
in man liA'ing an independent spiritual existence 
after death. Even in this earthly life the soul- 
substance can move to another person. It is uni- 
versally believed that, Avhen a child resembles its 
father (or its mother) strongly, it has got possession 
of that parent’s soul-substance, and he (or she) 
must die. If a child resembles a person who has 
died, the dead one lias been incarnated in the child 
(JaA'anese, Balinese, Niassians, Dayaks). The soul- 
substance of the dead is also transmitted to animals 
and plants : beasts of prey are ancestors avIjo 
avenge a violation of moral laAvs. The dead are 
also supposed to live on in animals which have some- 
thing m common AA'itli the spirits ; the firefly, be- 
cause of its mysterious light ; birds and butterflies, 
because they can soar up to the realms of the spirits ; 
snakes, because they come forth from holes m the 
earth, from the under AA-orld, etc. ; and house 
lizards and mice, because they live AAUth men in the 
same house, etc. 

The soul-substance of a liAung person is imagined 
as a fireflj' (Torajas, Battak, Niassians) ; also that 
of deer and swine (Battak, Dayaks), and of plants 
(JaA'anese). Moreover, all the Indonesian tribes 
look upon the firefly ns the incarnation of a de- 
ceased person. The soul-snbstance leaves a sleep- 
ing person in the shape of a cricket (Sundanese and 
Galelnrese). The cricket is a dead person, shoAring 
the living the AA’ny to the Land of Souls (ToraiM). 
Sometimes a bloAvlly is an embodied curse which 
comes to some one (Kailinns, Dayaks) ; generally, 
hoAA'over, it is a dead person who comes to fetch a 
relntiA'e to the Land of Souls (Torajas, JaA'anese, 
Afikolaians, Battak, Niassians) ; sometimes it is 
a person who has died abroad, and has come to 
announce his death to his relatives (Galelnrese, 
Macassars). Only in Aflkola and Nias is the butter- 
fly regarded ns a dead person ; everywhere else it is 
looked upon as the soul-substance of a friend who 
has come to announce his A'isit to some house; 
sometimes it is the soul - substance of animals 
(Torajas, Battak). If a butterfly settles on a sick 
person, the latter improves in health, for his pul- 
substance has returned (Torajas,_ Minahassians, 
and Afikolaians). Soul-substance is also supposed 
to have the shape of a bird, ns is proA'ed by the fact 
that it is summoned bade by interjections Avith 
which chickens are called (Buginese, Macassare, 
Malays, htinnukabauians. Central Celebes). The 
idea that birds are incarnations of the dead is 
prevalent throughout Indonesia. 

Among tho Torajas, Dayaks, and Timorese the 
mouse is suppos ed to be the soul-substance of a 
liAung person. When a mouse_ nibblp at the 
clothes or nails of some one, it is considered by 
nearly all the tribes as a dead person who has come 
to taiie him to the Land of Souls. A snake is 
generally looked upon as a dead person, AA'hose 
coming forebodes oauI. Among some tribes, e.g. 
the Dayaks, the soul-substance appears as a snake, 
but ns a rule a reptile represents a dead persom 
If it enters a house, it is a person Avho has died and 
has come to fetch one of the inmates. The sonl- 


bstance of a lycanthrope appears among 
loples ns a house lizard (Malays) ; but m otner 
ses this animal is taken as the incarnation or a 
tad person who Avishes to continue liAung m tne 
me house Avith his relatives. . , 

Kemnnnte of the belief in the transmi^ation of 
uls are foimd everywhere throughpt the Arciii- 
ilago. Man can pass into all lands of animaJs_ ; 
It in these ideas concerning metempsychosm 
lore is not a trace of any thought of retributum. 
his is met Avith only among the Javanese a d 
alinese, who have been under the influence of 
le Hindus, and who try to find charms to secure 
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for themselves a new birth into a higher being, or 
lead the life of a hermit for this purpose. 

10. The worship of animals. — Closely connected 
with the belief in the transmigration of souls is 
the worship rendered to some animals by the Indo- 
nesian peoples, because they think their ancestors 
are embodied in them ; such animals must not be 
harmed. Examples are the white hen (Battak), or 
another bird (Tagalaa), or a species of monkey 
(Battak, Dayaks), pig (Babar), buffalo, deer (Da- 
yaks), eel (in the Philippine islands, in Southern 
Celebes, and the Moluccas). An object of universal 
worship among the Indonesians is the crocodile. 
In Java and Sumatra it is believed that the souls 
of the ancestors have become crocodiles, which pro- 
tect their descendants. They are kUled only by 
way of revenge when they have killed a man. 
Mothers place the placenta of their children in a 
small vessel and let it float donm the river, as an 
offering to the crocodiles (to the ancestors). In 
Banka good and evil are supposed to be due to 
the crocodile ; it is addressed as 'high lord'; at 
festivals sacrifices are offered to it ; the_ highest 
thing imaginable is to become a crocodUo after 
death. Buginese and Macassars see their ancestors 
in crocodiles, and throw ofl'erings into the water ; 
a crocodile is believed to devour a man only by 
mistake. Formerly a virgin was offered to the 
crocodiles by the Timorese when a new ruler 
ascended the throne. All through the Moluccas 
the crocodile is worshipped, and people refrain 
from eating its flesh. In Celebes and the islands 
north of it the crocodile is called ‘ grandfather.’ 
In all the temples of the Torajas figures of croco- 
diles are found. Many Indonesian tribes consider 
the lizard as the incarnation of the household gods 
of the ancestors living in the house. If an olfering 
is put ready for those household gods, and a lizard 
is heard, this means that tlie souls of the departed 
have eaten enough, or that they want more 
(Holmahera, Southern Celebes, Nias). A worship 
proper, however, as is found among the Poly- 
nesians, does not occur in Indonesia. It is probably 
because there were no crocodiles found there that 
the lizard cult has developed so strongly. Wher- 
ever tigers are found (Java, Sumatra, and Malay 
peninsula) they are worshipped as incarnations of 
ancestors ; they are called ‘ grandfather,’ and 
are never hunted. The Timor Battak believe that 
only very old men who have lived exemplary lives 
change into tigers, and protect their descendants 
in this shape. 

II. Fetishism. — ^The fetishes of the Indonesians 
are objects with a soul-substance which is thought 
to be personal. These objects are used by men to 
their own advantage. All through the Archipelago 
stones are found in the shape of men, animals, and 
plants, but they are not generally^ fetishes. The 
Indonesians do not pray to their fetishes, but they 
feed them on rice, eggs, and blood to strengthen 
their efficiency and power to bless. The fetish is 
addressed as a person. 

( 1 ) All objects can become fetishes ; this depends 
on their singularity or rarity, or the circumstances 
under which they are found. Very common fetishes 
are bezoar-stones, which are found in animals and 
plants. The Indonesians consider them as the con- 
centrated soul-substance of the animal or plant. 
They are used for various purposes ; they are worn 
on the naked body, to make the strength pass from 
them into the bony ; they are supposed to ensure a 
long life, to stanch blood, to procure invulner- 
ability. In some parts of the Archipelago a trade 
is carried on in these stones. So-called thunder- 
stones, objects from the Stone Age, are also treated 
as fetishes. They are considered ns the ‘ teeth ’ of 
thunder and lightning. They occur everywhere, 
and are used to allay the elements and bring about 


rain or dry weather. They also render a person 
invulnerable in war. Among the fetishes common 
stones are also found. The Indonesians look upon 
stones and mountains as the skeleton, the bones, of 
the earth ; and, just as they consider the bones of 
man as the most important, the least transitory 
part, so they think stones the most important part 
of the earth ; hence their objection to the chipping 
of stones by explorers. Special stones may become 
fetishes ; sometimes they are indicated in dreams, 
or their shape or colour reveals them, or they strike 
some one’s fancy. Stones as fetishes are found 
everywhere ; the Minaukabauians have even stones 
producing sound; they are rubbed with blood to 
make them efficacious, and fumigated with incense. 
Stones are used as fetishes mainly in Timor ; they 
tell their o^vners in a dream what sacrifice they 
wish ; altars are erected for them ; they are gener- 
ally fed on rice and eggs. There are State and 
family fetishes. The som-substanco of the precious 
sandalwood is embodied in a stone. Among some 
tribes a large stone is erected at every village, and 
this embodies the soul-substance of the whole 
population (Nias, Minahassa, Borneo). Stones 
which are said to have brought forth little stones 
are also found as fetishes (Minafikabau, Central 
Celebes). Fetishes are frequently used as amulets ; 
they are worn round the neck, on the belly, or 
across the shoulder, and consist mostly of stones, 
twigs or roots of a peculiar shape, or teeth of men 
and animals. War amulets are in general use as 
fetishes which give luck in warfare. The Torajas 
use a string of homed shells for this purpose. In 
Timor this amulet is a little bag filled with stones 
and roots, which is kept at the top of the house, 
where the ancestors are supposed to live. In Hal- 
mahera and among the Dayaks little pots filled 
with sacred oil are often worn round the nook. The 
Dayaks also use strings of the teeth of beasts of 
prey. Other amulets are hung in fruit-trees, to 
save them from being robbed of their fruit. They 
are often knoivn by the name of ‘red-eye,’ and 
mostly consist of nettles and other things causing 
itching, which will bring illness to the thief. They 
have the distinguishing feature of fetishes— -viz. to 
act self-consciously like persons. A remarkable 
fetish is the pangulvbalanq, a rough stone image, 
in which holes have been bored, and filled with a 
pulpy substance made of eyes, lips, nose, itnd other 
parts of a corpse. With this mixture the stone ia 
animated, i.e. made into a person. The soul of the 
corpse of which the mixture has been made has 
nothing to do with this. These stone images arc 
planted near the villages, and warn the inhabi- 
tants of an approaching danger. These stones arc 
also found among the Dayaks, Minahassians, Nias- 
sians. Among the first and the lost mentioned, life 
is infused into them by means of blood. The 
Dayaks sacrificed to them before they went to war, 
ana the captured heads were placed ne.ar them. 
Among the Battak this principle is applied in the 
magic wands, carved sticks, which are also ani- 
mated by means of blood, and are used for various 
purposes — especially to bring about rain or dry 
weather. The perminalxin is a pitcher filled with 
blood, vrith a wooden stopper, on which a human 
figure has been carved. Fagar (‘ fence ’) consists of 
fetishes prepared in different ways and hung up in 
the house ; these objects guard the owner against 
all kinds of evil practices and magic spells and 
poison. 

Objects which have gradually become fetishes 
are old heirlooms, known in the Archipelago ns 
piuaJ^. They derive their fetish power from the 
citcumstanco that in olden times they were used 
by the ancestors. The olffects are so sacred that 
nobody would think of selling thorn. It ia impos- 
sible to give an enumeration of the different pttsaka ; 
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tbeir number is continually added to. Wo need 
mention only the Mlangas, or sacred earthen pots, 
of the Dayaks, seen all through Borneo, limso 
pots are old and of foreign origin — the Dayaks say, 
of supernatural origin. Frequent attempts have 
been made to copy the pots, but the Dayak easily 
distinguishes the genuine ones from the imitations. 
The Dayaks pay fabulous prices for those objects. 
It is recorded that vessels have been bought for 
£330, £1200, and one for as much as £2000. Wlien 
a pot breaks the shards are sold separately at high 

nces. These pots have supernatural power ; thojy 

ring luck and avert evil. They secure to their 
oumors a flourishing trade, a plentiful harvest, 
success in hunting and catching fish ; they ward 
off diseases and disasters, and banish all cnf spirits 
from their neighbourhood. Water drunk from 
them has healing power. They are worshipped like 
gods ; after one has been bought a sacrificial feast 
IS given ; frequently they are rubbed with the 
blood of pigs or of fowls. 

Among ^epusaka, or heirlooms, the State orna- 
ments call for special mention. Each of the dif- 
erent Toraja districts in Central Celebes preserves 
some object — as a spear, a haju, a wooden rice- 
rooon, a ladle of coco-nut shell, or an earthen pot. 
These objects are said to have belonged originally 
to the household of a prince who ruled all the 
Torajas. Nobody dares to take charge of these old 
heirlooms but the ehief himself, who is the repre- 
sentative of the tribe. Among more primitive 
tribes these State ornaments are no more tlian 
fetishes which bring luck to the country. They 
have become of more importance to more ci^dlized 
tribes, ns the Macassars and the Buginese. Their 
State ornaments consist of all kinds of objects; 
ofibringa are made to them, and they are fumi- 
gated ■with incense ; frequently a vow is made, in 
cases of disease, pregnaney, childlessness, etc., to 
sacrifice an animal to these objects. In cases of 
general disasters, sacrificial feasts are organized 
for them, at which they are rubhed Avith the blood 
of a bufl'alo. The man to whose care they are en- 
trusted is the ruler of the people. All kinds of 
Avonders are told about tlio State ornaments in tho 
Padang highlands ; they are said, inter alia, to 
emit a gloAV which is iniurious to tho health of 
chUdren. People wash themselves until Avater in 
Avhich they have lain. Another ornament lolled 
the person whose shadoAV Avas cast on it. In some 
re^ons of tho Malay Peninsula the natiA^es AA-ere so 
afraid of tho ornaments that they did not dare to 
look at them. The State ornaments at tho courts 
of the Javanese princes are displayed only at feasts 
and ceremonies ; they consist, for tho greater part, 
of solid gold objects representing mytliical beings 
or animals. A cannon was supposed always to 
Avam the prince of imminent dangers, and another 
cannon could make Avomen fruitful ; for this reason 
barren Avomen made oiTerings to that fetish, during 
which they sat astride on horseback like men. 

(2) Persons may also become fetishes even during 
their lives,^ i.e. some persons are considered to be 
endowed Avith supernatural poAi'er, Avhich renders 
them objects of adoration. This may be said to 
be generally true of all native princes m the Archi- 
pelago : their parents are supposed te have de- 
scended from heaven ; they have Avhite blood ; their 
curse alone is sufficient to ruin all tho land, and so 
forth. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
may be found in the singa-mangaraja, or priest- 
king of the Battak : he was said to have been in 
the womb for seven years ; his birth was attended 
Airith all kinds of miraculous natural phenomena ; 
Avhen at a more advanced age he slept Arith his legs 

I Objeotiona may bo raised to ranking men and animals with 
supernatural power among the fetishes. Wc have classed them 
here because they come very near to fetishes. 


u^Avards and his head doAvnAvards, all the rice grew 
Avith its roots in tho air. His tongue was over- 
groAvn Avith hair, and one Avord uttered by him 
could destroy a man or lay Avaste a region. An- 
other example is fumishea by James Brooke, the 
raja of SaraAvak : Avater Avhich he had blessed, or 
in Avhich ho had AA’ashed his hands or feet, avm 
scattered over the land to make it fertile ; and he 
Avas invoked by tho Dayaks in their prayers. 

(3) Wo IcnoAv only one example of living animals 
becoming fetishes, auz. the Avorship of the turtle- 
dove by the Javanese and Malays in Sumatra. 
This, hoAvever, is not purely Indonesian, but was 
introduced by tho Hindus. For the dove Aiith the 
special marks a high price is paid ; it brings its 
oumer all kinds of blessings, averts disease, gives a 
good harvest of rice, and so on. These birds are 
tended Avitli gi-eat care. Their dead bodies are 
embalmed and preserved, as they retain their 
pOAver even after death. (See art. Australasia.) 

12. Spiritism; the appearance of the soul.— 
Tho soul liv'ing on after death is to the Indo- 
nesians a kind of essence of the dead body, haAung 
tho same shape and tho same defects as the materim 
body ; e.g., tho souls of people Avhose heads have 
been cut off by tho enemy enter the Land of Souls 
Avithout heads. 

On this belief is based the practice of tatuing, 
Avhich, as far as the Malay Archipelago is con- 
cerned, occurs only in the Moluccas and m Borneo. 
Tho tatu marks are also impressed on the soul. 
It is no longer possible to ascertain for Avhat pur- 
pose this is done — ^Avhether it serves as clothing for 
the soul, or ns a record of important events, or (and 
this is most probable) Avhether it is connected Avith 
puberty. Of tho same nature is the practice of 
Avoimding shoulders and breast, as a proof that one 
does not shrink from pain, and as a test of courage 
— a virtue Avhich is highly valued in the Land of 
Souls. 

Most of the Indonesian races believe that the 
soul is black. During or after a funeral they 
blacken each other AAdtli charcoal, soot, or ashes 
(Torajas, Minahossians, Dayaks, Niassians, Karo 
Battak, inhabitants of Halmahera and the Am 
islands, Papuans), to make the soul of the dead 
person believe that they also are souls ; else 
it might resent its oaati death so much that it 
Avould kill its relatives. In Timor people cover 
themselves Avith a piece of black cotton for thm 
purpose. There are other occasions Avhen the arti- 
fice of making people black is practised to delude 
souls or spirits ; babies are blackened AA’hen they 
.are left alone (Dayaks, Niassians), and the custom 
is folloAved during a thunderstorm or other natural 

henomena, in which spirits are supposed to have a 

and (Ankolaians, Toba Battak, Karo Battak). 

13. Man’s fear of the soul. — N oav and then Ave 

meet ■with instances of the love for the dead one 
overcoming the fear of his soul ; this happens 
especially Avith dead children. But as a rule the 
Indonesians feel great fear of the soul of a dead 
person. They naturally think that the dead person 
resents leaAung this earth, and in his resentmrat 
Avishes to have his fate shared by others. He 
therefore tries to carry off the soul-substance of 
the surviving people into the grave, Avhich Avill 
cause them to die. . . , . 

The soul of a Avoman Avho has died in chilubed 
is especially feared. Such a soul is called pontt- 
anak Avith some A-ariations. It has the appear- 
ance of a bird Avith long claAvs, Avhich utters a 
plaintive sound. Resenting that she has diea m 
childbed, she tries to make other pregnant women 
suffer the same fate that has befallen her. Sue 
penetrates for this purpose into the woman s belly, 
and drives her claws into it. In this way she Kula 
both mother and child. Some peoples believe that 
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the pontianah tries to emasculate men (Western 
division of Borneo, Ceram, Key Islands, Savu). As 
a safeguard against pontianah, people hang up 
thorny houghs (generally of a particular lemon 
tree) at the entrance of houses in which there are 
pregnant women. The pontianah ^vill keep out- 
side for fear of being Avounded by the thorns. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bare the 
genital parts in order to drive away pontianah. 

The tear of the souls of the departed has given 
rise to innumerable methods of keeping them at a 
distance. Soul and body are believed to be in close 
connexion Avith each other, and it is thought that 
Avhat is done to the body happens also to the soul. 
Therefore the corpse of a Avoman dying in child- 
birth is boimd doAvn to prevent her soul from turn- 
ing into 0. pontianah. Needles and thorns are 
stuck into her hands and limbs, that she mj^ he 
afraid to stir for fear of hurting herself. Eggs 
are placed in her arm-pits, that she may not open 
her arms like Avings, for fear of losing the eggs. 
Besides these measures, Avhich are universal, the 
Aohinese give such a corpse an entangled ball of 
cotton and a needle Avithout an eye ; when the 
pontianah Avants to go off, she must first sew 
trousers from her shroud, but spends the time in 
disentangling the cotton and seelang the eye of the 
needle. 

The corpses of other people also are bound 
(Engano, Malacca, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
the Moluccas), or the thumbs and the big toes are 
tied together, that the soul may not be able to run 
and seize (Battak, Niassians, Dayaks). The open- 
ings of the head, eyes, ears, ana mouth are filled 
up, that the dead person may not be able to see, 
hear, or speak (Malays, Achmese, Battak, Nias- 
sians). Another way of keeping souls from doing 
harm is to throAV ashes, by which the soul is blinded 
(Torajas, Battak, Niassians, Baduis in Java, Da- 
yaks, Galelarese in Halmahera, in Ceram, and in 
Babar). The Indonesians also feel the need of re- 
presenting symbolically the breaking of all con- 
nexions Avith the dead person: by splitting or 
cutting through a piece of rattan (Toba Battak, 
Torajas, inhabitants of Babar) ; by hoAving a bam- 
boo into tAvo (Tanimbar), or a coco-nut (Macassars) ; 
by tearing a leaf in two (Papuans) ; by tearing the 
Avaist-clofli of the deceased in two (Niassians). 
Among the Karo Battak, if a woman dies, the 
AAudower splits the oblong stone Avith AA’hich spices 
are ground or tears a sirih-leaf in two. Another 
common method of separating oneself from the soul 
is bathing. B.athing is in general a means of getting 
rid of something nnpleasant, something ominous, 
especially of something in connexion Avith the 
dreaded soul. Among the Olo-Ngaju in Borneo 
this bathing takes place in a curious way._ After 
the burial the relatives of the dead person sit doAvn 
in a boat, Avliich is upset in the river, so that they 
all fall into the water ; this is done three times. 
Among some tribes this rite has been reduced 
to a partial bathinm Some wash only their hands 
or their feet (Karo Battak, Torajas, Minahassians, 
and in Babar). Tho Dayaks in Sarawak break a 
stone bottle of Avater to pieces on the ground after 
the funeral. The tribes Avhich have adopted Isl&m 
generally sprinlde water on tho grave. Numerous 
are the methods used to make the soul lose its Avay 
to the house, lest it should return to it and haunt 
it. The Karo Battak bury the corpse of a person 
Avho has died a Auolent death, and whose soul is 
therefore supposed to bear malice ei'en more than 
others, AA’ith its head toAvards the village, that the 
dead man, when he rises, may not be able to see 
the Adllage. Some, as, e.g., the Battak and the 
people of Halmahera, run away from the grave, 
every one trying hard not to be the last. Or very 
general occurrence is the custom of making the 
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dead body leave the house through a windoAV or a 
gap in the Avail ; this AA-indoAv or gap in the Avail 
must face the west (Central and Southern Celebes, 
Halmahera, Nbav Guinea, Borneo). Some peoples 
carry out in this way only the corpses of special 
personages Avhose souls are particularly dreaded ; 
thus the Battak and the Balinese of earlier times 
did so only AA'ith the bodies of persons of high rank ; 
in Nias the corpse of a Avoman Avho has died in 
chUdbirth is removed from the house through the 
floor. The Minahassians try to beAAilder the soul 
of a dead person by running quickly a few times 
round the house Avitli the corpse. This is probably 
the origin of the rapid pace at Ai’liich the Muham- 
madans in Java and elseAvhere in the Archipelago 
bury their dead. The Niassians make a special 
path to the burial-place to mislead the soul. It is 
a common practice, AA’ben returning from a funeral, 
to erect a forked stalk or piece of Avood behind 
oneself on the road to keep back the soul (To- 
bunku. Sea Dayaks, Battak, Niassians). Others 
block up the road Avitb poles (Bum, Noav Guinea), 
or light fires and make noise (Sunda, Minahassa, 
Bolafi Mofiondou, Southern Celebes, Dutch New 
Guinea ; among Dayaks, Battak, and Niassians). 
Some tribes make the coffin as narroAv as possible, 
to prevent the dead person from taking one of the 
survivors with him into it (Torajas, Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju, Niassians). 

14. Mourning customs. — ^The Indonesians as- 
sume that, Avhen a person has died, his soul is 
angry at renouncing Rfe on earth. Afterwards it 
gets used to its new condition, but at first it is in a 
mood dangerous for the surAuvors. Therefore preat 
care is recommended for the first few days after a 
death ; this fear has given rise to the institution 
of mourning customs. 

During the first days after a death the inhabit- 
ants of a Aullage must keep perfectly quiet. No 
noise must be made, dancing or singing is for- 
bidden, music must not be heard, rice must not be 
pounded, nor coco-nuts throAvn doAvn from the 
trees, nor shots fired ; in fact, they go so far as to 
forbid fishing, sailing on the Avater, and carrying 
goods in the usual Avay. The intention is that no 
sound should meet the ear of the soul to indicate 
the way to its home ; people try to conceal them- 
selves from it. Such injunctions are found among 
all Indonesian peoples. 

In the mourning clothing of the Indonesians is 
embodied the idea of hiding from the departed 
spirit or making oneself unattractive to it by Avear- 
ing old, worn clothes ; but these clothes have 
another purpose : the Avearer Avishes to make him- 
self as much as possible similar to tho dead person. 
Hence the Galelarese Avear pieces of the shroud 
as clothes or ns AATaps round the Avrists. This is 
found in the Tanimbar Islands and in Southern 
Celebes. It is also adAUsable to Avear old clothes 
or clothes no longer in use, because tho souls of 
the departed in the Land of Souls are supposed to 
Avear old-fashioned clothes. Thus the rule survives 
here and there to Avear mourning clothes of bark 
(Dayaks, Central Borneo, Torajas), or to return in 
some way to old times (Ceram, Ambon, Am, Boni). 
It is a Avide-spread custom to take off all orna- 
ments, or to Avrap pieces of cloth round them, to 
prevent them from being seen. 

These mourning customs are obserA'ed by the 
nearest relatives, or by a Avider circle Avhen the de- 
ceased was the chief of a tribe. Widows and 
AvidoAvers especially haA'e to beAvare of the revenge 
of the soul. They must have their hair cut or 
shaved off; among some tribes more distant rela- 
tives also submit to this rule (New Guinea, Hal- 
maliera, Luafl-Sermata, Babar, Timor, SaraAvak, 
Borneo, Engano, Battaland). In Timor all male 
subjects shave their heads at the death of a chief. 
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and among some Dayak tribes the serfs do so^ at 
the death of their master. Sometimes this shaving 
of the head is considered as the laying do^vn of the 
ornament of the hair, but more probably it be- 
tokens a sacrifice of a part of oneself to save the 
whole. 

Widows and widowers must also hide themselves 
from the souls of their dead mates in a special way, 
namely, by covering the head with a mat (Torajas), 
a piece of cotton or bark (Babar, Boni, Kenyah 
Dayaks, and Battak), a hat or cap (Pai^uans, hlma- 
hassians, Bahau Dayaks, Olo-Ngaju, Efigano), or a 
net (Papuans). 

One of the mourning customs is abstinence from 
certain food, especially daily food; hence sa^o- 
cakes are eaten instead of the usual sago-porriago 
(Papuans, Galelarese, Tobeloreso) ; or maize in- 
stead of the daily rice (Torajas, Minahassians, 
Dayaks); eating in the house of death is not 
allowed (Silindun, S.-E. Borneo, Southern Cele- 
bes); eating is allowed, but not cooking (Mina- 
hassa, Minafikabau) ; among some tribes the 
widow is fed (Efigano, Southern Nias). Several 
authorities regard these customs as a renunciation 
in order to propitiate tlie souls of the departed. 
More probably they are attempts to be taken for 
souls, and thus to escape the vengeance of the de- 
parted soul. The rationale of tlieso practices is 
that the souls of the departed do not eat — at least 
not in the same way as men ; what they cat is 
invisible ; hence those who wish to pass for com- 
panions of the dead must pretend not to eat; 
therefore they leave the house, or the food is put 
into their mouths by others. 

_ The Indonesians have a short, deep mourning- 
time and a long, light mouming-tirae. The former 
is generally obson’ed by a wide circle of relatives, 
and lasts from three to seven days (sometimes also 
till the new moon, as in some islands of the Mo- 
luccas). The light mourning is obseiwed only by 
widow or widoiver, and lasts till the feast of the 
dead has been celebrated, when the soul is supposed 
to have gone to the Land of Souls. Among some 
Dayak and Toraja tribes the deep mourning is 
ended by the sacrifice of some animal, wliich 
pacifies the vexation of the departed soul. This 
may have been general in earlier times. 

15. Human sacrifice. — The fear that a person 
who has died, especially when he is of high rank, 
wishes to have a companion in his misfortune, has 
led the Indonesians to kill a human being, that the 
departed soul may be satisfied. Afterwards the 
thought has been attached to this custom that 
the victim may serve the dead person in the future 
life. The Indonesians have also a bloodless human 
sacrifice. Among the Torajas on the south and 
east of Lake Posso and among the Balinese, when 
a chief dies, a family of slaves who are to live in 
the grave-hut are set apart, and treated as souls ; 
nobody may deny them anything, or talk -with 
them. After the feast of the dead has been held, 
this family is set free, but they are not allowed to 
live in the village ; they are looked on as dead. 
This custom must also have been prevalent among 
the Toba Battak ; in former times nobody was 
allowed to give shelter or food to such slaves. 
Among the Buginese and the Macassars the custom 
survives to the present day that the slave, male or 
female, who receives the water in which the coipse 
of a high-bom personage is washed is set free. The 
Baduis in the west of Java, who guard the sacred 
OTaves of the princes of Pajajaran, are most likely 
descendants from such a slave-family. It is re- 
corded of numerous Indonesian tribes that for some 
nights after the death of a person watchers are 
placed on the ^ave, that the dead person may not 
feel lonely. This bloodless human sacrifice might 
be called the link between the mourning rites and 


the bloody human sacrifice ; it was a preliminary 
measure, which, however, did not do away with the 
bloody human sacrifice. 

In order to get a victim the Torajas go out 
head-hunting, or buy a slave from another tribe. 
The scalp is stripped off the head ; with it the 
people who have captured the head dance seven 
times round the grave, after which they nad bits 
of the scalp on the coffin and the posts of the hut. 
The leader of the expedition rips up the widow’s 
or widorver’s mourning bam in the middle of the 
back, and cuts off a piece from the other mourning 
clothes. The Mountain Torajas sing for several 
days round the victim before they kill him ; then 
the head is placed on the sleeping-mat of the 
deceased, and the scalp is stripped off and hung 
up in the house. In former days head-hunting on 
behalf of a dead person w’ns universal in Duna- 
hassa. With the Wood of the person killed the 
woodwork of the grave-hut was _painted red, and 
the heads were buried by the side of the ^ave. 
Ajnong the Dayaks in S.-E. Borneo the victim 
was exorcized on the evening before his death, 
to drive the soul out of his body; hence they 
tliought that they were killing a soulless man the 
next day. The bodies of the victims were burned, 
and the ashes placed with the corpse in the coffin. 
The Kinjin Dayaks threw the heads into the grave, 
and placed the coffin on them. In Central Borneo 
they generally bought a person of another tribe, 
whom they slowly speared to death ; the body was 
buried nnder the pole wliich was erected in honour 
of the dead person, and the head was placed on the 
top of it. Among the tribes in the district round 
Sara>vak human sacrifices were of frequent occur- 
rence, The victim w’as tied to the grave, and left 
there to starve, or he was slain, or buried alive; 
generally he was n slave from another tribe. In 
earlier times the custom of finding riotims^ must 
have been prevalent among the Battak, as it still 
is among the Niassians. In Bali it has died out, 
but there are indications that formerly it was 
deemed necessary to offer a human sacrifice for a 
dead person. In Suniba, SaTO, and_ Timor the 
custom existed, and continues to exist. In the 
first-mentioned island sometimes^ thirty men were 
slain for one chief. Human sacrifice was also uni- 
versal among the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. Sometimes a favourite slave was given 
as a companion to the dead person. Under the 
corpse of a brave man a bound warrior was buried 
alive. _ , „ . 

The meaning of human sacrifice is generally hem 
to be that it gave the dead man a servant to attend 
on him in his future life. Taking into account, 
however, that originally there were np slaves, this 
conception must be of later date ; besides, the con- 
ception formed of the Land of Souls is incompatible 
with the idea of servitude. No doubt the fear of 
the disappointed soul of the dead man, which 
would like to make others sharers in his fate, has 
been one of the principal motives. But there is 
another reason : valour secures a foremost pmee 
to the departed soul in the life hereafter. The 
human sacrifice was intended to endow the de- 
parted man with a show of valour ; the idea 
must therefore be that the valour displayed in 
head-hunting by the relatives left behind woula 
profit the departed soul. This is rendered the 
more probable by the custom prevalent among the 
Torajas and Dayaks of enumerating the brave 
deeds (which are much exaggerated) of the de- 
ceased on certain occasions, in the firm conviction 
that these brave deeds will benefit the departed 
soul. That the slaughter of slaves miist be of a 
later stage than head-hunting is proved by the fact 
that those slaves had nearly always to be from 
another tribe. 
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16. Widow sacrifice. — Widow sacrifice occurred 
only in Java, Bali, and Lombok. (It is also re- 

orted of the Bimanese and the Orang-hSnuwa, 
ut this is open to douht.) It has heen said that 
■widow sacrifice was universal, and that the mourn- 
ing rites are a mitigation of that custom ; hut this 
is not prohahle. In Java and Bali Avidow sacrifice 
has undouhtedly heen introduced under Hindu 
influence. In Java women vowed that they would 
follow their husbands in death, and insisted on 
being burned with the corpse. The last recorded 
widow sacrifice took place at the end of the 16th 
cent, in the empire oif Balamhafian in East Java. 
At that time women were stabbed with a dagger. 
They carried a turtle-dove •with them, in which the 
soul was supposed to soar up. 

In Bali the huming of •widows exists up to the 
present day, in spite of the earnest attempts of 
the Government to prevent it. Only women of 
the second and third castes are burned. Among 
the Brfihmans widow-burning is rare; and the 
fourth caste is too poor to pay the cost required for 
the ceremony. Widow saciilioe is perfectly volun- 
tary. As soon as they have offered themselves 
they are considered as saints ; offerings are made 
to them, and all their wishes are satisfied; they 
are in a state of exaltation about aU the delights 
which await them in heaven. Their death raises 
their relatives also in the estimation of the people. 
Widows are burned alive, or they kill themselves 
beforehand by falling upon a dagger. In Bali also 
the turtle-dove is used to convey the soul to higher 
regions. 

17. Sacrifices to the dead. — Sacrifices to the 
dead are not voluntary gifts ; the dead are receiv- 
ing what is due to them, i.e. their own possessions. 
Onginally there was no private property; every- 
thing was the common property of a group of 
people ; there was no question of offerings to the 
dead ; they were not necessary, for the feeling of 
individuality was so undeveloped that there was 
no thought of an independent existence of the soul 
after death. The first individual possessions were 
no doubt hunting trophies and, in a •wider sense, all 
personal adornments. These ornaments were, of 
course, taken into the grave, as they were supposed 
to be of no use to anybody but the deceased. 

The offerings to the dead are paid from the 
inheritance of the deceased; sometimes presents 
are added, but this is not essential, and is done 
more for the sake of the survivors than for that of 
the dead ; these presents are returned later. , The 
Indonesians exert themselves, therefore, during 
their lives to pro-vide themselves "with clothes and 
sacrificial animals which may be given to them at 
their death. The distribution of the inheritance 
is also connected with the offerings to the dead. 
As a rule, the inheritance is not divided ; but, if it 
is, this takes place only after the great festival of 
the dead, because first all expenses must be paid 
from the inheritance. Generally the dead man 
receives the mat on which he slept, his clothes, 
cooking-pan, rice, water, betel, tobacco, valuables, 
and ornaments. 

In earlier times, when giving possessions to the 
departed soul to take ivith him, people were 
prompted by fear of the dead man’s en-vy, if he 
should see that his property was used by his 
descendants, rather than by the wish that the gifts 
might be useful to him in the life hereafter. This 
fear must have given rise to the custom of giving 
the possessions of the dead to others (New Guinea, 
some islands of the Moluccas, Minaiikabau). 

At present the Indonesians are universally of 
opinion that the departed soul really uses tbese 
objects, or rather their souls, in the life hereafter ; 
and in order to detach the soul from the objects, the 
food offered must be cooked and the objects broken. 


It is also usual to give the deceased some trees 
of his plantation ; these trees are then cub down 
(New Guinea, Moluccas, Halmahera, Minahassa, 
Borneo, Engano, Nias, Malacca). 

The conviction that the departed soul makes 
use only of the soul of his possessions must have 
led primitive men to spare the real objects, and to 
present the dead person only with representations 
of them. Eor this reason shrouds and coffins are 
painted ■with figures of men and animals; the 
Dayaks give t'wo boards to their dead, on which 
all kinds of desirable objects are represented. 
Arms especially, so valuable to the Indonesians, 
are copied in wood and given to the dead man 
(Key Islands, Bum, Haunahera, Batu Islands, 
Malacca). All other property of the deceased is 
only exhibited and put away again after the 
funeral. 

Many of the tribes provide the dead person -with 
money (Madagascar, Battaland, Nias, Timor, Hal- 
mahera, Macassar, (Central Celebes, Borneo), which 
is laid on his eyes, in his mouth, on his breast, or 
in his hand. It is supposed that he can procure 
something for the money in the Land of Souls; 
but this interpretation is of later date. The money 
may be considered as part of the dead man’s pro- 
perty, which is given to him to take with him, or 
as an indemnification for all the rest of his property 
which is not given to him. 

The Indonesian thinks it of the highest import- 
ance that at least one sacrificial animal should be 
slain at his funeral, and this is universally done in 
the Archipelago. Often at the funeral of a man of 
rank so many animals are butchered that a great 
many of them remain unused. Among agricul- 
tural peoples, like the Indonesians, cattle con- 
stitute the greatest riches, and in order to bo 
rich in the life hereafter the dead man must there- 
fore take cattle ■with him. Among those that 
have become Muhammadan the animal slain at 
the funeral is considered as a beast to ride on 
across the bridge to the future life. It is also 
customary to kill one or more horses for the de- 
parted soul (Madagascar, Battaland, Rotti, Timor, 
Sumba). There are also a few records of dog 
sacrifice (New Guinea, Leti, Rotti, and among 
the Bahaus in Borneo). 

18. Lingering of the soul temporarily near the 

f rave or the house. — The soul of the dead person 
oes not go to Hades immediately after death, but 
roves about for some time in the neighbourhood 
of the grave ; therefore the Indonesian builds a hut 
on the grave ns an abode for the soul. In the 
house 01 the dead man a kind of bed of state is 
arranged for his use, near -which his property is 
exhibited and a light is burned every evening. 
This bed of state is left from three to forty days 
(Galelarese, Ambonese, Torajns, Philippine Islands, 
Dayaks, hlinaukabauians). The third day after 
death plays an important part among the Indo- 
nesians, for they hold the belief that the soul is 
unconscious of the death of the body, and does not 
find it out before the third day after death. Gener- 
ally the soul of the person who has just died must 
first be con-vinced of his death by the souls of the 
departed (Dayaks, Galelarese, Battak, Niassians). 
The native Christians in the Jlolnccas spend this 
day, therefore, in prayer and psalm-singing. For 
the same reason people attach great importance to 
ha-ving the bodies of their relatives with them in 
their native country, that the soul may immedi- 
ately have the souls of the departed of his own 
tribe as companions. _ "When a person dies abroad, 
his friends, if possible, take his skeleton with 
them, or only tlie head. If this is impossible, 
they take at least his clothes, his hair, or rarely 
(in Aukola) some earth from the spot -where he hm-- 
died. If they cannot get any part of his corpse. 
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a doll is sometimes used to represent him (Papuans, 
Galelarese, Aukolaians). The objects mentioned 
are used as a medium to convey the soul of the 
departed to his native country. The soul remains 
bound to the corpse, to the earth, till the great 
festival of the clead has been celebrated. TJiis 
celebration cannot take place until all the flesh 
has been consumed ; for until then the soul 
'stinks,’ and is not admitted to the Land of Souls. 
The most important part of the feast of the dead 
is the collecting of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or put away in a cave 
(Central Celebes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram, 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Burn, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (ns in Nias) all these 
solemnities are performed only with the head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, which they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Souls. 

19. Burning of corpses. — Generally corpses are 
huried in the ground, or placed on a scaffold or in 
a tree. One tribe sometimes practises difl'erent 
methods. The essential thing is that the flesh 
must be decayed before the soul is really soul, 
and for this purpose corpses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. The Dayaks in 
the Southern and Eastern division bury the bodies, 
and then at the festival of the dead bum the bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Dayak 
tribes in Sarawak ; corpses of chiefs are often 
burned two or three days after death. Among 
the Battak, only the Karo Battak and some more 
Northern tribes hum the bones of their dead. 
The ashes and the remnants of the bones are 
gathered in earthen pots and entombed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
biring, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let these float down the river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis ; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to heaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animate another body. The souls of those whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectres, or 
ghosts. The corpses of people of rank are some- 
times burned only a few days after death. In- 
vestigations have made it certain that cremation 
is not originally an Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

20. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
— ^\Vhen the soul has got quite clear of the body 
because all the flesh has decayed, it is not sufficient 
to give it various objects to take with it on its 
way to the Land of Souls at the feast of the dead ; 
it must also be ‘conducted’ there. This is done 
by the priests and priestesses whose soul-suhstance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the soul of the departed to the Land of Souls. 
Among the Papuans the bones of the departed are 
wrapped up into a parcel and carried round in the 
dance ; afterwards they are collected and put into 
a hut, round which the people dance faster and 
faster till at last they mn bacK to the village. By 
this dance the soul is led or, rather, driven away. 
Among the Galelarese the feast of the dead con- 
sists chiefly in performing dances, which after some 
days end in the people ranning four times round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 
OTave ; on this occasion a daughter or sister of the 
dead man arrays herself like a warrior ; she repre- 
sents the deceased, and as such is treated with 
homage and reverence by the guests. The Tobe- 
lorese keep the feast of the dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose bones are •wrapped 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occasion the priests are supposed to deliver 
the souls from the power of evil spirits and convey 
them safely to their destination. After the feast 
the bones are placed on scaffolds round the temple. 


and left there to decay, or they are taken to a 
small island, pointed out for the purpose. The 
Sumbanese believe that the souls of the departed 
trouble men in many ivays ; through the feast of 
the dead they find rest, i.e. they settle finally in 
the Land of Souls. The Sundanese have a ferry- 
man, who is summoned by the priests during the 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assemble. In the 
Luafi Semata i.slands a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves in a diminutive 
vessel, -which is then buried by the side of the 

f rave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 
ug up from the graves; they get something to 
eat at the feast of the dead, after which the women 
take them to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the open- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
day the bones are dug up ; they are cleaned and 
WTapped up in white bast. Among some tribes 
they are provided with a mask ivith a human 
face. These collections of bones are placed in 
huts erected for the purpose in the temple. The 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to the Land of Souls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the bones are 
now and then carried round the temple. _ The 
tiwali, or feast of tlie deed, of the Dayaks in the 
Southern and Eastern division of Borneo is gener- 
ally very extensive. Three days before the feast 
commences, a chest containing the bones is placed 
in a hut built for the purpose, where it is decor- 
ated, and where the dead person receives some- 
thing to eat. The priest summons Tempon telon, 
the Dajyak Charon, to convey the souls to the 
Land of Souls; he himself also accompanies them, 
and in his song he informs the assembled gneste 
what place he reaches on his journey. At tlm 
feast tne bones of those who have been buried_ in 
the earth are dug up, and in festive procession 
tliey are carried to the sandong, the family grave. 
They cross the -water in native boats. AVhen the 
bones have been entombed in the family grave, 
the priestesses dance round it, and pray the souls 
of tnose who have previously been inte^ed in this 
grave to welcome kindly the newly arrived souls. 
A separate ceremony takes place to convey the 
souls of the offerings to the Land of Souls. The 
w'bole ceremony is concluded "with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the older people are supposed to 
drink palm-wine with the souls from the Land of 
Souls. With another Dayak tribe (the Manyan) 
the prieste.ss relates that she sees the souls chase 
a pig without being able to catch it; the_ newly 
arrived soul kills the animal without the slightest 
difficulty, since this is the pig which has beenldllM 
for him at his fimeral. The Dayaks of Saraw'ak 
make a vessel of bamboo, and call imon the spirit 
of the winds to convey the souls. On account of 
the expense of the feast which must be held when 
the bones of the dead are dug up, the Battak 
celebrate it only -with the bones of pecmle of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Land of Souls, and 
gradually rise in rank till they are gods ; the souls 
of the common people, for whom this feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have been com 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Som^ 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the fortieth 
or hundredth day after death. t j r 

21. Experiences on the -way to the Land of 
Souls. — ^The priest or priestess conducts the soul 
to the Land or Souls, because, according to the idea 
of the Indonesians, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome — e.g., the climbing of higli moun- 
tains and the crossing of rivers ; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire. Some 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Sarawak, Olo- of retribution, in our sense of the word ; yet 
Ngaju), others that it is a hog (Minahassa, Cen- they try men by a moral standard. AVhether they 
tral Celebes), that keeps watch ; in order to pass will be allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
the animal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central dependent on the possession of some rirtues : 
Celebes) or a bead (Sarawak) to eat; while the valour, liberality (and in connexion with this, 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul riches), the gift of eloquence, or the observance 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that of the marriage-duty. Killing an enemy after the 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who death of a chief had also the purpose of endow- 
interrogates the souls. In Central Celebes he is ing the chief with the character of valour. The 
called Lankoda, and is a smith by trade. Un- so^s of some people were not allowed to enter the 
married people and those who have never' been Land of Souls ; in the idea of the Indonesians they 
incontinent receive a blow on their knees, which either have their o%vn City of Souls or continue to 
prevents them from going on; also the souls of wander about on earth. They are the souls of 
men who have never lulled any one are not allowed those who have perished suddenly by some acci- 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the dent, of those who have been lulled in battle, 
kukan of the Dayaks : the soul of a chaste man of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
is pushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman leprosy, or cholera. Such a sudden death ivas 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents regarded as a judgment of the gods : they had 
a vagina, the tree a penis). Among the Mina- offended in some way or other, and therefore the 
hassa the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, gods had suddenly cut off their lives. People are 
who treats the souls of the rich to a piece of pork, afraid of these souls : their bodies are often left 
but sends away those of the poor. According to unburied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
the Macassars, the guardian of heaven asks the without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
souls whether they nave faithfully observed the have notions about retribution which must have 
duties imposed by Islam. Among the Orang Lorn been borrowed from other peoples — e.a., when 
in Bafika the guardian of heaven is called Ake thieves are condemned to carry for ever the things 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to the stolen by them (Battak, Southern Celebes, Safiir 
co^se what it has to answer to the questions of Islands), or when souls have to pass through a fire 
this spirit. In Ankola two spirits are supposed to in which those of the bad perish and those of the 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to good are uninjured. 

their questions with lies, the trap comes down and 23. The Land of Souls. — The course of the 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo sun, which disappears in the "West every day, and 
Battak it is Bapa nibadabadia, ‘ the illustrious is supposed to take the souls with it to the land 
father-guardian,’ who questions the souls, chiefly of the dead, gave rise to the belief that the Land 
concerning the way in which they have died (this of Souls was situated in the West, and also to 
being, in Indonesian thought, closely connected the custom of indicating the age of people by the 
■with the character of their earthly life) ; he makes different positions of the sun ; thus the word for 
the souls pass over a plank which lies across a ‘ setting of the sun ’ is used for ‘ d3ing’ (Torajas, 
precipice ; then he draws back the plank, and the Macassars, inhabitants of Halmahera, Ankola, 
souls are separated from the earth for ever. In Battaland). Allied to this is the custom of build- 
Nias the guardian of heaven is called KalekamO ; ing houses wth the ridge from East to AVest, the 
he inquires about the deeds of the people on entrance facing the West, so that a person, on 
earth, and about the number of feasts they have entering the house, Mill have his face turned to 
given. When he judges a soul to be evU, he the rising sun. For the same reason corpses are 
makes him cross the river on the edge of a sword ; buried from East to West ; or, in places where the 
the soul wounds his feet, falls into the water. Land of Souls is no longer supposed to be in the 
and dies. Many Papuan tribes also believe in a West, with the feet in the direction where it is 
guardian of heaven ; ne admits to the city of souls supposed to be. Many peoples think that the Land 
only those who have brought something. of Souls is under the earth, and they look upon 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here- chasms and caves us being passages leading to 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea ; this belief it. Originally all the Indonesians believed in the 
found its origin in the sun, ■which crossed the sea under world, as may be seen from data still extant, 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under At present many imagine the Land of Souls to bo 
the earth. It is only ■with further development on the earth — on a mountain or in a valley. Among 
that this notion has begun to play an ethical part the inhabitants of Northern and Central Celebes 
in the ideas about retribution.^ Originally the it lies in the land which is their original home, 
coffin must have been the vessel in which the soul so that the direction in which it is supposed to 
was supposed to cross the sea. The Torajas, lie also shows ■where the people have come from. 
Dayaks, and Niassians still use words for ‘ coffin ’ The religious conviction of the Teugerese and the 
which have also the meaning of ‘vessel.’ Some Baduis(both in Java) has had a share in the de- 
tribes put the corpses in vessels even to this day termination of the Land of Souls ; the former 
(some Dayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc- consider it to be the volcano of Bromo, the latter 
cas) ; the Kayans give an oar to the dead person, the tombs of the last princes of the empire of 
In the Moluccas and in New Guinea the dead Pajajaran. 

receive miniature vessels in •which to make the The views about life in the Land of Souls bar- 
voyage. ... . monize fairly well among the difierent tribes. 

Among the tribes ■who lived far inland, the idea Two features in them are strongly marked : life in 
of the sea gradually gave place to that of a river, the realm of the dead is simply a continuation of 
across which a bridge ■was laid (Central Celebes, the life on earth ; ho who was important here is 
Southern Celebes, Minahassa, Now Guinea, Borneo, important there; he vrho was of no consequence 
Sunda, Battaland). This bridge consists of a plank here is of no consequence there. The second 
or tree trunk, ■which ben& and rocks violently feature is that there are different divisions in the 
when it is crossed, or it is a sword, or at least realm of the dead ; in every division the souls ■who 
something as sharp as a sword (Galelarese, Bahaus, have died in the same way live together: those 
Niassians). It is only among_ the Papuans that we who have perished in warfare live in one village, 
find the idea of a snake serving as a bridge to the those who have been dro^wned or committed suicide. 
Land of Souls. etc., live in others. Certain actions ore done in 

22. Retribution. — ^The Indonesians have no idea the Land of Souls contrary to tlie way in which 
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a doll is sometimes used to represent him (Papuans, 
Galelarese, Aukolaians). The objects mentioned 
are used as a medium to convey the soul of the 
departed to his native country. The soul remains 
bound to the corpse, to the earth, till the great 
festival of the dead has been celebrated. This 
celebration cannot take place until all the flesh 
has been consumed ; for until then the soul 
‘ stinks,’ and is not admitted to the Land of Souls. 
The most important part of the feast of the dead 
is the collecting of the bones of the deceased, 
which are then buried or put away in a cave 
(Central Celebes, Aru and Key Islands, Ceram, 
Timor Laut, Halmahera, Burn, Timor, Borneo, 
Battaland, Nias). Sometimes (as in Nias) all these 
solemnities are performed only with tlie head of 
the dead man. Many Indonesian tribes take the 
bones to a cavern, which they consider as the 
entrance to the Land of Souls. 

19. Burning of corpses. — Generally corpses are 
buried in the ground, or placed on a scafFold or in 
a tree. One tribe sometimes practises diflercnt 
methods. The essential thing is that the flesh 
must be decayed before the soul is really soul, 
and for this purpose corpses are burned among the 
Dayaks, Battak, and Balinese. The Dayaks in 
the Southern and Eastern diwion bury the bodies, 
and then at the festival of the dead burn the bones. 
This custom is also prevalent among some Day ak 
tribes in Sarawak; corpses of chiefs are often 
burned two or three days after death. Among 
the Battak, only the Karo Battak and some more 
Northern tribes burn the bones of their dead. 
The ashes and the remnants of the bones are 
gathered in earthen pots and entombed. One of 
the divisions of the Karo Battak, the Marga Sim- 
biring, put the pots with the ashes into miniature 
vessels, and let these float down the river. Among 
the Balinese, cremation is in direct relation to 
metempsychosis ; for this enables a soul to ascend 
to heaven, and descend from there to the earth to 
animate another body. The souls of those whose 
bodies have not been burned become spectres, or 
ghosts. The corpses of people of rank are some- 
times burned only a few days after death. In- 
vestigations have made it certain tliat cremation 
is not originally an Indonesian custom, but has 
been introduced by the Hindus. 

20. Conducting the soul to the Land of Souls. 
— ^\Vhen the soul has got quite clear of the body 
because all the flesh has decayed, it is not sufficient 
to give it various objects to take 'with it on its 
way to the Land of Souls at the feast of the dead ; 
it must also be ‘ conducted ’ there. This is done 
by the priests and priestesses whose soul-substance 
leaves their bodies in their songs, and conducts 
the soul of the departed to the Land of Souls. 
Among the Papuans the bones of the departed are 
wrapped up into a parcel and carried round in the 
dance ; afterwards they are collected and put into 
a hut, round which the people dance faster and 
faster till at last they run oacK to the village. By 
this dance the soul is led or, rather, driven away. 
Among_ the Galelarese the feast of the dead con- 
sists chiefly in performing dances, which after some 
days end m the people running four times round 
the house of the family, and four times round the 

g rave ; on this occasion a daughter or sister of the 
ead man arrays herself like a warrior ; she repre- 
sents the deceased, and as such is treated '^vith 
homage and reverence by the guests. The Tobe- 
lorese keep the feast of the dead for several dead 
persons at the same time, whose bones are wuapped 
up in a piece of cotton and placed in the temple. 
On this occasion the priests are supposed to deliver 
the souls from the power of evil spirits and convey 
them safely to their destination. After the feast 
the bones are placed on scaffolds round the temple. 


and left there to decay, or they are taken fo a 
small island, pointed out for tne purpose. The 
Sumbanese believe that the souls of the departed 
trouble men in many ways ; tlirough the feast of 
the dead they find rest, i.e. they settle finally in 
the Land of Souls. The Sundanese have a ferry- 
man, who is summoned by the priests during the 
feast of the dead to ferry the souls to the island 
where they are supposed to assemble. In the 
Luafi Semata islands a very old person calls upon 
the souls to place themselves in a diminutive 
vessel, which is then buried by the side of the 

f rave. In the island of Babar only the skulls are 
ug up from the OTaves ; they get something to 
eat at the feast of tlie dead, after -which the women 
take them to a cavern. In Central Celebes the 
feasts of the dead are very elaborate. At the open- 
ing of the feast the souls are summoned ; the next 
daj'' the bones are dug up ; they are cleaned and 
wrapped up in white bast. .Among some tribes 
they are provided with a mask with a human 
face. These collections of bones are placed in 
huts erected for the purpose in the temple. The 
priestesses are constantly engaged in conducting 
souls to the Land of Souls through their songs, 
and to illustrate this dramatically the bones are 
now and then carried round the temple. _ The 
tiwah, or feast of the dead, of the Dayaks in the 
Southern and Eastern dirision of Borneo is gener- 
ally very extensive. Three days before the feast 
commences, a chest containing the bones is placed 
in a hut built for the purpose, where it is decor- 
ated, and where the dead person receives some- 
thing to eat. The priest summons Tempon telon, 
the Dayak Charon, to convey the souls to the 
Land of Souls ; he himself also accompanies them, 
and in his song he informs the assembled guesta 
what place ho reaches on his journey. At tiM 
feast Ime bones of those who have been buried_ m 
the earth are dug up, and in festive procession 
tliey are carried to the sandong, the family gra-ve. 
They cross the water in native boats. When the 
bones have been entombed in the family grave, 
the priestesses dance round it, and pray the so^ 
of those who have previously been inteiffed in tto 
grave to welcome kindly the newly arrived souls. 
A separate ceremony takes place to convey the 
souls of the ofl'erings to the Land of Souls. The 
whole ceremony is concluded -with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which the older people are supposed to 
drink palm-udne with the souls from the Land of 
Souls. With another Dayak tribe (the Manyan) 
the prieste.ss relates that she sees the souls chase 
a pig without being able to catch it; the_ newly 
I arrived soul kills the animal without the slightest 
difficulty, since this is the pig which has been kuIm 
for him at his funeral. The Dayaks of Sarawak 
make a vessel of bamboo, and call imon the spirit 
of the winds to convey the souls. On account of 
the expense of the feast which must be held '"’hen 
the bones of the dead are dug up, the Battak 
celebrate it only -with the bones of people of rank ; 
these souls then go to the Land of Souls, and 
gradually rise in rank till they are gpds ; the souls 
of the common people, for whom this feast is not 
held, continue to wander about on earth. Even 
among the Indonesian tribes who have been com 
verted to Islam, this feast of the dead, at which 
the departed soul is conveyed to the Land of Soul^ 
survives. It is generally celebrated on the fortieth 
or hundredth day after death. t 4 f 

21. Experiences on the way to the Land ot 
Souls. — The priest or priestess conducts the soul 
to the Land of Souls, because, according to the idea 
I of the Indonesians, there are many difficulties to 
I be overcome — e.g., the climbing of high moun- 
; tains and the crossing of rivers ; the Dayaks even 
speak of passing through a cataract of fire, Soms 
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tribes believe that it is a dog (Sarawak, Olo- of retribution, in our sense of the word ; yet 
Ngaju), others that it is a hog (Minahassa, Cen- they try men by a moral standard. AVhether they 
tral Celebes), that keeps watch ; in order to pass will be allowed to enter the Land of Souls is made 
the animal the soul gives it a hard nut (Central dependent on the possession of some virtues : 
Celebes) or a_ bead (Sarawak) to eat ; while the valour, liberality (and in connexion with this, 
animal is trying to chew the hard object, the soul riches), the gift of eloquence, or the observance 
can pass unmolested. It is a common idea that of the marriage-duty. Killing an enemy after the 
there is a guardian in the Land of Souls who death of a chief had also the purpose of endow- 
interrogates the souls. _ In Central Celebes he is ing the chief with the character of valour. The 
called Lankoda, and is a smith by trade. Un- souls of some people were not allowed to enter the 
married people and those who have never been Land of Souls ; in the idea of the Indonesians they 
incontinent receive a blow on their knees, which either have their own City of Souls or continue to 
prevents them from going on ; also the souls of wander about on earth. They are the souls of 
men who have never lulled any one are not allowed those who have perished suddenly by some acci- 
to pass undisturbed. Of the same nature is the dent, of those who have been killed in battle, 
Tcuhaii of the Dayalrs : the soul of a chaste man of suicides, and of those who have died of smallpox, 
is pushed into a ditch, and that of a chaste woman leprosy, or cholera. Such a sudden death ■was 
crushed by a trunk of a tree (the ditch represents regarded as a judgment of the gods : they had 
a vagina, the tree a penis). Among the Mina- oflended in some way or other, and therefore the 
hassa the guardian of heaven is Makawalang, gods had suddenly cut off their lives. People are 
who treats the souls of the rich to a piece of pork, afraid of these souls : their bodies are often left 
but sends away those of the poor. According to nnbuiied, and, if they are buried, this is done 
the Macassars, the Sardian of heaven asks the •without any ceremonial. Some Indonesian tribes 
souls whether they Yiave faithfully observed the have notions about retribution which must have 
duties imposed by Islam. Among the Orang Lorn been borrowed from other peoples — t.g., when 
in Banka the guardian of heaven is called Ake thieves are condemned to carry for ever the things 
Antak. An aged person always whispers to the stolen by them (Battak, Southern Celebes, Sauir 
corpse what it has to answer to the questions of Islands), or when souls have to pass through a fire 
this spirit. In Ankola two spirits are supposed to in which those of the bad perish and those of the 
keep watch near a trap. If the soul answers to good are uninjured. 

their questions ■with lies, the trap comes do'\vn and 23. The Land of Souls. — The course of the 
the soul is crushed to death. Among the Karo sun, which disappears in the "West every day, and 
Battak it is Bapa nibadabadia, ‘ the illustrious is supposed to take the souls with it to the land 
father-guardian,’ who questions the souls, chiefly of the dead, gave rise to the belief that the Land 
concerning the way in which they have died (this of Souls ■u'as situated in the West, and also to 
being, in Indonesian thought, closely connected the custom of indicating the age of people by the 
•vsdth the character of their earthly life) ; ho makes different positions of the sun ; thus the word for 
the souls pass over a plank which lies across a ‘ setting of the sun ’ is used for ‘ dying' (Torajas, 
precipice 5 then he draws back the plank, and the Macassars, inhabitants of Halmahera, Ankola, 
souls are separated from the earth for ever. In Battaland). Allied to this is the custom of build- 
Nias the guardian of heaven is called Kalekam6 ; ing houses ivith the ridge from East to West, the 
he inquires about the deeds of the people on entrance facing the West, so that a person, on 

earth, and about the number of feasts they have entering the house, "will have his face turned to 

given. When he judges a soul to be evil, ho the rising sun. For the same reason corpses are 
makes him cross the river on the edge of a sword ; buried from East to West ; or, in places where the 

the soul wounds his feet, falls into the water. Land of Souls is no longer supposed to be in the 

and dies. Many Papuan tribes also believe in a West, with the feet in the direction where it is 
guardian of heaven ; he admits to the city of souls supposed to be. Many peoples think that the Land 
only those who have brought something. of Souls is under the earth, and they look upon 

An idea common to all conceptions of the here- chasms and caves ns being passages leading to 
after is that the soul has to cross a sea ; this belief it. Originally ail the Indonesians believed in the 
found its origin in the sun, which crossed the sea under ■world, as may be seen from data still extant, 
every day on its way to the Land of Souls under At present many imagine the Land of Souls to be 
the earth. It is only ivith further development on the earth — onamountainor inn valley. Among 
that this notion has begun to play an ethical part the inhabitants of Northern and Central Celebe.s 
in the ideas about retribution.^ Originally the it lies in the land which is their original home, 
coffin must have been the vessel in which the soul so that the direction in which it is suppo-'^ed to 
was supposed to cross the sea. The Torajas, lie also shows where the people have come from. 
Daynks, and Niassians still use words for ‘ coffin ' The religious conviction of the Tengercse and the 
which have also the meaning of ‘vessel.’ Some Baduis(both in Java) has had a share in the de- 
tribes put tho corpses in vessels even to this day termination of the Land of Souls : the former 
(some Dayak tribes, Karo Battak, in the Moluc- consider it to be the volcano of Bromo, the latter 
cas) ; the Kayans give an oar to the dead person, the tombs of the last princes of tho empire of 
In the Moluccas and in New Guinea the dead Pajajaran. 

receive miniature vessels in which to make the The vieu’s about life in tho Land of Souls har- 
voyage. ... , monize fairly well among tho different tribes. 

Among the tribes who lived far inland, the idea Two features in them are strongly marked : life in 
of the sea gradually gave place to that of a river, tho realm of the dead is simply a continuation of 
across which a bridge was laid (Central Celebes, the life on earth ; ho who was important here is 
Southern Celebes, Minahassa, Now Guinea, Borneo, important there ; he who was of no consequence 
Sunda, Battaland). _ This bridge consists of a plank here is of no consequence there. The second 
or tree tnmk, which bends and rocks violently feature is that there are different divisions in the 
when it is crossed, or it is a sword, or at least realm of the dead ; in every dinsion the souls who 
something as sharp ns a sword (Galelarese, Bahaus, have died in tho same way live together : those 
Niassians). It is only among the Papuans that we who have perished in warfare live in one village, 
find the idea of a snake serving as a bridge to tho those who have been dro^wned or committed suicide. 
Land of Souls. _ etc., live in others. Certain actions are done in 

22. Retribution. — ^Tho Indonesians have no idea the Land of Souls contrary to the way in which 
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they are done on earth : thus the souls give each 
other things rnth the left hand ; the language of 
the souls is the same as that of men, but tlie mean- 
ing of the words in the Land of Souls is the direct 
opposite of their meaning on eartli ; c.y., * black ’ 
theie means ‘ white,’ ‘ backward ’ means ‘ forward,’ 
etc. (Borneo, Ceram, Halmahera). 

Some tribes believe that the liereafter consists 
of layers, generally seven, one above the other. 
This is, no doubt, connected nnth the belief that 
one soul dies several times — three, seven, or nine ; 
finally, it turns to water or dew (Torajas, Macas- 
sars, Dayaks, Balinese), a tree or a species of gi'ass, a 
fruit or a blossom (Dayaks, Karo Battak, Papuans), 
earth (Minankabauians), an animal (Niassians, 
Minaiikabauians, Papuans). This belief is another 
proof of how material the soul is thought to be. 
When it has died a few times, it finally becomes 
soul - substance, and animates another part of 
nature. If, e.g., the soul which has been converted 
into dew or into a fruit is eaten, a new man is 
animated. 

24. Nature of the souls worshipped. — ^About the 
Land of Souls and the life of the soul the Indo- 
nesians are indifi'erent ; but there is fre(juent inter- 
course between the souls and the living people, 
which shows itself in the greater or less reverence 
which the people feel for the souls (the dilFercnce 
between the souls of the departed and spirits which 
have always been considered as such is often 
hardly noticeable). For the souls of the departed 
continue to live with their descendants ; they are 
feared for their superior power, but they are also 
looked up to for help in the daily work ; tJiey have 
power over rain, and they accompany the living in 
war. The souls punish with bad crops, illness, or 
death, when (‘customary law’) is not 

observ'ed. Therefore the living always try to 
conceal from them careless observance of the old 
customs. Thus an oath which has been made must 
be kept. The Indonesians have a strong sense of 
justice, and, when they know that they are wrong, 
they do not think that they can rely upon the help 
of their ancestors. The souls of the departed have 
a very exclusive character; the souls reverenced 
by one tribe^ will not help members of another. 
The Indonesians cannot form a conception of a 
universal God. Strangers may violate the 'Adat 
without being punished by the souls, but the latter 
avenge themselves in this case on the inhabitants 
of the land, or their descendants, over whom they 
have power ; this punishment can be averted only 
by killing the offender. 

Among the Karo Battak the souls of stUlbom 
cliildren, or children vviio have died before teething, 
are honoured with sacrifices, vviiich induce them to 
avert illness from the house and to grant the wishes 
of their relatives. In the eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago it is chiefly the souls of those who have 
perished in warfare and who have died by accident 
that are reverenced as helps by their living rela- 
tives. Very often the Indonesian does not realize 
what souls he invokes, as he very rarely mentions 
them by name. 

The souls of people who have called into life a 
new state of things are worshipped. So in Java 
every village worships the soul of the man who 
founded the village or first cultivated the land. 
At the beginning of every year a village-feast is 
held in his honour. In many islands of the Mo- 
luccas the founder of the village is reverenced; 
sacrifices are offered to him when a disaster is im- 
minent. This is found also among the Galelarese, 
Minahassians, and Niassians. Am even more 
natural object for adoration is the soul of a man 
who has brought about a great change in the 
economic or political state of things — e.g., the first 
tiller of the soil, the first smith, etc. 


25. Accidental meetings with souls. — As the 
Indonesians believe that many souls wander about 
on earth, they must sometimes come in contact 
with them. So there are stories relating how some 
one has seen a soul, and as a rule the consequence 
is that he dies soon after. It is generally bmieved 
that, when a dog howls vv'ithout reason, it is seeing 
a soul or a spirit. This power of seeing spirits is 
often ascribed to chickens, cats (Macassars and 
Battak), and pigs (Niassians). Occasionally a 
spirit or soul copulates with a woman, and the 
result is an ‘albino’ — a timorous person who is 
afraid of the society of his fellovv'-men and soon 
withdraws to the wood — or a man endowed with 
supernatural strength. Some peoples pretend that 
they can perceive footprints of souls in ashes which 
are scattered on the floor for this purpose ; these 
footprints are either transverse or only ns large 
as the joint of a finger (Philippine Islands, Central 
Timor, S.E. of Borneo, Afikola, Battaland). When 
a soul returns to the house, it generally makes its 
presence known by imitating the noise of some one 
inov'ing or dropping all lands of household articles. 
M’hen a soul or spirit speaks to, hits, or bites a 
person, the consequences are generally bad; a 
headache, fever, or a feeling of illness ensues. An 
irritating eruption of the skin, shingles, and simflar 
diseases are also attributed to contact with a spirit 
or soul. 

26. Incidental worship of souls. — At such 
casual meetings there is no question of adoration, 
Keverential acts generally take place in the house, 
because the souls of the departed usually stay in 
places where they lived during their lives. At 
feasts the souls of the departed always get a share ; 
it is placed in the attic, or in the ridge of the roof, 
tlie places where the souls are supposed to reside. 
But the souls receive a share not only of the food, 
but of everj'thing that is niade in the village or 
outside it ; if a house is built, tlie souls get a minia- 
ture dwelling (Torajas, Gorontalese, Galelarese, 
Dayaks ; the Torajas also make miniature snfithies 
and salt factories for the souls) ; if a rice field is 
made, a small garden is specially laid out for the 
souls (Niassians, Minahassians, Torajas). 

27. Worship of souls in houses specially 
erected for the purpose. — The souls worshipped 
in the homes are naturally the ancestors of the 
family living there. Besides these, there are an- 
cestral souls that look after the intereste of all 
the village. These are the souls of chiefs and 
brave warriors, who protected the inhabitants of 
their own village during their lives, and continue 
to do so now that they are dead. For them a home 
is built — a temple. We find such houses among 
nearly all Indonesian tribes ; and, where they are 
no longer extant, there ore usually indications that 
they did exist. We sometimes read that souls, 
battling for the people in war, live in the temple 
(Timor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, Nias), but the 
village guardian spirit has joined them. Where, 
through the influence of the Government, w'arfare 
has been made impossible, as among the Macassara 
and Buginese, only the ^lage guardian spirit is 
worshipped in the temple. When the people go to 
war, sacrifices are made in the temple, and the souls 
are asked to march with them ; as a rule nobody is 
allowed to enter the building till the vyarriors have 
returned. But offerings are also madein thetemple 
when a general disaster visits the village, or when 
the peo^e join in work of a general nature, such m 
planting or reaping rice. Some tribes keep the 
captured skulls of enemies in the temple (Papuans, 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Torajas) ; among the NiassiMS 
the idols in the temple are touched wdth the skulls. 
Even among such tribes as the Kailians and the 
Lnwuians in Celebes, who have adopted Muham- 
madanism, heads of slain enemies are preserved m 
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the temple, -which in other respects has more or less 
assumed a Muhammadan character. 

One of the chief functions of the chiefs is to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest -with their fellow- 
-rillagers (=relatives). The souls of the departed 
chiefs, however, must also have a share in the con- 
sultations of their descendants ; therefore the 
temple of the -village has come to he used as a 
council-house (Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo, Nias, Battaland). 

The temples are mostly decorated -with figures 
of animals, especially of crocodiles and serpents 
(New Guinea, Solor, Halmahera, Central Celebes, 
Borneo). These figures are believed to represent 
the incarnations of the souls that live in the temple. 
In the temples are kept the instruments -with which 
the souls are summoned or their attention draAvn, 
such as drums, bamboo speaking-trumpets, and 
triton shells (New Guinea, Ceram, Solor, Central 
Celebes). 

28. Corpse and parts of the body as mediums 
in soul--roorship.— when the Indonesian invokes 
the souls, he has in -view either a certain class of 
souls or the souls of the departed in general. When 
he wants to have intercourse -with the soul of a 
definite person, he does so usually by a medium. 
The medium must always he something -\vith 
which the dead person was in close connexion 
during his life on earth — c.g,, the corpse or the 
hones. So the corpse of a person is sometimes used 
to find out who is guilty of his death ; if the_ coffin 
he^ns to move at one of the questions, this is con- 
sidered to he an affirmative answer (Bahar, Bum). 
Among the Torajas a skeleton is presen’ed in his 
former home or in the temple to remain in contact 
mth the soul. The numerous graves where the 
Indonesians continue to bring their offerings from 
year’s end to year’s end to obtain the fulfilment of 
a wish prove that the skeleton is considered as a 
medium for the soul. Among the Toraias an an- 
cestor’s skull is sometimes kept m the house, and 
on certain occasions people bring it offerings and 
ask it to heal their sick. Particularly among the 
Dayaks, preserving the skulls of deceased chiefs is 
of frequent occurrence. The Battak consider the 
loss of such a skull so important that they would 
sacrifice anything to get it back ; all the happiness 
of the house is intimately connected -with it. The 
Niassians bury the skulls of their men of rank before 
the house ; in times of illness a cord is passed from 
the graves into the house, and prayers are uttered 
for the patient’s recovery. In the islands of Timor 
Laut, Ceram, and Bum, and amongthe Papuans, 
skulls are often used as mediums. Hair and nails 
of the deceased are used throughout the Archi- 
pelago to get into contact with the departed soul. 
The Papuans frequently use the teeth and the lower 
jaw for this purpose. 

29. Objects as mediums. — Objects used by the 
deceased are considered as mediums, for something 
of its late possessor is supposed to cling to them. 
Many objects which have now become fetishes must 
oi-iginally have been mediums, which carried on 
intercourse with the former o-wners; the State 
ornaments mentioned above are examples. Besides 
these old heirlooms which constitute tire connexion 
-noth the deceased, many other objects are used as 
mediums, not to get into contact with a definite 
soul, hut ■^^'ith any of the souls — experiments, 
resembling our tahle-tuming, by means of which 
thieves are found out. The experiment -with the 
rice-ran resembles our table-turning very closely ; 
it is laid on the extended fingers, and, when it begins 
to tap on the floor, the answer is considered to be 
affirmative (Luwu, Ambon) ; among the Macassars 
the van rolls over the floor and falls at the feet of 
the thief. The Dayaks spin an axe on the top of 
their fingers. In Bahar, Leti, and Halmahera a 


piece of rattan or bamboo is made to -vibrate ; 
the Galelarese measure a piece of rattan -nith 
the span of the hand, and, if the fingers begin to 
trill -when stretching the span, this is considered 
to be an affirmative answer. A lemon, a basket, 
or a stick is suspended on a rope; the answer 
is affirmative when the object begins to swing 
to and fro (Malays, Macassars, Burn). There 
are countless experiments of this kind among the 
Indonesians. 

30. Images as mediums. — Making images which 
represent the departed is certainly of a much more 
recent date than the use of relics as mediums. The 
Torajos use wooden masks, which are bound before 
the bones at the feast of the dead ; after the feast 
the bones are buried, but the masks are preserved 
till another feast of -the dead ; they are rarely used 
as mediums, yet people are very much attached to 
them. An image in itself has no value. It gets 
its value only when something of the deceased lias 
been transmitted to it. Among the Torajas the 
masks owe their sacredness to their contact -with 
the bones of the dead person. In Nias one of the 
shapes in which the soul appears, namely, a spider, 
is brought into contact ivith the image. In New 
Guinea the Papuans drive the soul into the image, 
etc. The Papuans call their images Iconvar ; they 
are hideous things, carved in wood, a foot long; 
people pay homage to them, and on important 
occasions consult them, e.g. when going on a 
journey. When the questioner is seized by a fit of 
trembhng, the aflair looks ominous, and he gives 
up his plan ; in cases of illness the images ore 
placed at the head of the sick-bed. When a 
korwar has predicted something that has not come 
true, the image is ill-treated or sold. In many of 
the Molucca islands images of the departed are 
found, which are generally stored away m the attic 
of the house ; in tunes of need or illness the father 
of the family feeds them, and asks for their assist- 
ance. Sometimes the tribes of the Moluccas do 
not use images as mediums, but stones and jpieces 
of wood (Wetar, Timor), or palm -leaves cut in the 
form of a hand -with six fingers (Rotti). At every 
death such an object is made, hung on the roof, 
and sprinkled -with blood ; it is left there till it 
has completely decayed. In Halmahera the soul is 
gradually lured into an image, but only temporarily. 
In earlier times the Javanese must have made 
images of the departed ; we meet -with a remnant 
of this in a children’s game, called Nini Towong, 
in which a doll made in a special way is animated, 
after which it jumps about in a jerky manner, to 
the great enjoyment of the children. From many 
particulars of the game it appears clearly that 
we have reaUy to do -with an image used as a 
medium in former times. The Tengerese in Java 
I have their household gods, consisting of images, 
up to this day. The Battak use some images of 
ancestors which they call debata idvp. They are 
kept among the rafters of the roof, and frequently 
! receive food-offerings. They are believed to give 
life and to bestow blessings, and are particularly 
worshipped by barren women. The Niassians 
always worship their ancestors by means of sldl- 
fnlly carved images called adu. They feed them 
by rubbing them -ndth blood and egg, and adorn 
them by sticking feathers of fowls and bristles of 
pigs on them. If an image receives a crack, it is 
thought that the soul has escaped, and a new imago 
is made. Offerings are made to the images on all 
important events of life, in illness, etc. Several 
Dayak tribes in Sarawak keep images, v.’hich they 
feed at stated times, and which guard the -village 
and watch over the work of the fields. Some tribes 
in the Philippine Islands nsed imacM of ancestors 
made of stone, gold, and ivory. They were kept 
in the houses. Here and there, as, e.g., in the 
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Philippine Islands and in Borneo, the souls of the 
departed are worshipped by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism. — It is possible to get into con- 
tact ivith the souls of the departed not only by 
means of objects, hut also by means of men. 
Spirits -wandering about freely enter a human 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him. Such a human medium is called a 
shaman. To summon the spirits, drums are beaten 
(Central Celebes, Halmahera), dracmna leaves are 
■woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic 
trance the soul remains on the shoulder of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. The spirits 
enter through the joints, under the nails, through 
the anus, and so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
the medium imperceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his fingers, or presses his hands on the back 
of his head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The spirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
asses into shocks, after which the medium calms 
o-wn, and answers the questions put to him ; or 
else he leaps to his feet and begins to dance to the 
measure of the dnims. A shaman is simply a 
medium Avho allows himself to be used as a mouth- 
piece for the spirits. A priest’s only aim is to make 
Iiis soul-substance rise up to the lord of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul-substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salient trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
phenomena are a mere appendage j amon" others 
priesthood and shamanism have been blended ; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. Among the Torajas of Central Celebes, 
priesthood only is found. Among the Toba Battalc 
the two classes are sharply distinguished. A sha- 
man is called sibaso ; he works quite spontaneously, 
and is perfectly unconscious of what he says or 
does; datu is the word for the real priest, who 
practises sorcery, banishes the spirits of disease, 
and recalls runaway soul-substance to a man. At 
sacrificial ceremonies it is the datu who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
sibaso. The Papuans also keep the two functions 
separate ; the indcTrri reveals his predisposition to 
be a shaman by a fainting fit in the presence of a 
corpse ; the Jconoor, on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between men and 
spirits. The Javanese, too, distinguish the ordinary 
dujcun, who bears the same character as the Batta 
datu, from the duhun shaman ; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earlier shamans. 

There is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Dayaks, Buginese, and Minahassians. 
The_ priests perform some shamanistic actions in 
addition to their priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which has helped the priest in discovering 
the soul-substance, or in conducting the soul of the 
dead person, incarnates itself finally in the body 
of the priest, who in this condition performs some 
actions as if it were the spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians the only sign of the sha- 
manism part is that, wherever the priest in his 
peregrination through the heavens to seek the soul- 
substance meets a spirit, he makes the latter speak 
through himself. With the Buginese priests and 
priestesses the shamanistic side is not essential. 

Among the inhabitants of Halmahera and the 
Pari^ans in Central Celebes, priesthood has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Halmahera 
the priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called /iwi ; 
then_ he speaks another tongue ; different spirits 
manifest themselves, according to which the jini- 
feasts are divided into difierent divisions. The 
shamanism in Parigi is exactly the same. • It may 


be demonstrated with all but absolute certainty 
that both tliese peoples have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammadans. 

32. Demonology. — For different reasons souls of 
dead people may rise so high in the esteem of the 
people that they come to be regarded as gods. 
Besides these, tJio Indonesians have other gods 
Avho have never been men. They ascribe the 
mystery of the origin of man, natural phenomena 
— e.g., volcanic eruptions, landslides, storms — to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter- 
course ; ho fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar with them. With gods and spirits he 
comes only occasionally into contact — e.g., when he 
happens to cross their path or offends them ; but 
for the most part he feels indifferent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

E «. The Creator and Creation. — In the Archi- 
eiago we find some Hindu names for the gods, 
ut it is going too far to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus : the foreign 
names were given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of Batara Guru is found among Battak 
and Malays ; among the Dayaks in Mahatara and 
Bctara or Pitara ; among the Balinese in Pitara ; 
and among the Tagals in the Philippine Islands m 
Bathala. In the same way we find the Arabic 
Allah ta'ala in Hatalla among the Dayaks, Laha- 
tala in Bum, and Latala in Solor. 

Among all peoples we find a supreme Being who 
has created tlie world; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the creator is often called iJpu ]ero,_but the con- 
nexion between him and the creation of man is 
very vague. In some islands people are supposed 
to descend from a woman who came doum from 
heaven. In others the first men are believed to 
have originated from trees or bamboo. In Burn 
the higliest god is called Opo-geba-snulat, ‘ the lord 
moulder of man,’ ‘the lord creator of man.’ He 
is said to have sent his messenger to the earth in 
olden times ; this is Nabiatn(the ‘ prophet Adam ’). 
The name has certainly been derived from the 
Muhammadans, but messengers of gods who de- 
scend to earth are prevalent among all Indonesian 
peoples. Among the peoples living more to the 
West we find creation stones. Thus the Bu^ese 
say that the first men were bom from a union of a 
son of the god of the upper world wth a daughter 
of the god of the under world. Their children were 
the &st men, who, when their parents returned 
home, were left behind in this world, which -was 
formed from a handful of earth given by the god of 
the upper world to his son. This is the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea current among the Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly pronounced among the 
Minaliassians. The first human being, a womim, 
is moulded from the earth, and is impregnated by 
the west -wind. She bears a son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meeting her afterwards, 
but not knoudng her to be his mother, marries her, 
and in this way becomes the progenitor of the first 
men. The son, Toar, is merely the sun, who in 
the morning arises from his mother, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Torajas of Central Celebes the two gods 
Ilai, ‘man,’ and Indara, ‘maid, ’make man. 
two again stand for the sun and the earth. _ They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the wind and live. In Siau the highest gM is 
called Duata or Buata, a corruption of the Skr. 
Devatci (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Buginese in Dewata ; 
among the J avanese in Dewata, Debata, and <7 tiata ; 
among the Dayaks in Jebata and data; among the 
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Mongondouians in Duata ; in tlie Philippine islands 
in Divata, Davata, and JDiuata.) The Dayaks in 
S.E. Borneo think that the world was created by 
Mahatara and Jata, who are simply the sun and 
the earth. The Battak believe that the first men 
were bom from the daughter of the chief god Ompu 
Tuhan mula jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having moulded it in the world-ocean with the 
aid of her father. Probably this daughter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the chief god Lowa- 
langi (Lubu-langi) and the lower gods and men 
are all believed to have come forth from the buds 
of one and the same tree. 

34. The preserver of Creation. — Nature-worship, 
which is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago, passes into myths of gods towards the 
West. The chief god is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert influence on his creation ; he 
makes the earth fraitful, penetrates ivith his 
light everywhere, sees everything, and punishes 
what displeases him (chiefly incest, sexual inter- 
course with animals, lies, and theft). On the other 
hand, this srm-god has entered so little into the 
life of the people, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; but often the creator has transferred to 
one or more other gods the task of the administra- 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to the background and he is knoivn only by name, 
while his servants, to whom he has transferred his 
task, are worshipped. In the Moluccas, creator 
and preserver are one person ; he is worshipped 
under the symbol of a lamp. Once a year a great 
sacrificial feast is held, at the time when he is 
thought to descend to earth to make it fruitful. 
He never interferes uith the deeds of other spirits, 
whether good or evil ; he does not rule. In Bum 
the chief god is invoked only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timorese calls upon the preserver when making a 
vow, or by way of confirmation of the tmth of 
what he has said. 

The chief servant of the creator among the 
Torajas is PuS mpalabura ; he is the sun, who sees 
everything and punishes ; he receives ofierings 
in cases of general disaster, and his name is called 
upon when some one takes an oath or is cleansed 
from sin. The myths of the Minahassians set forth 
with great clearness how the creator has divided 
the administration of the world among dillerent 
gods, but all these diflerent gods may be traced 
back to the sun. The Mahatara of the Dayaks 
does not take notice of unimportant things ; ue is 
called upon only in cases of the utmost need, and 
then it is always necessary to sacrifice a buffalo to 
him, the sacrificial rites being performed by seven 

S riestesses. Tamei Tiugei is the chief god of the 
lahaus, who pimishes misdeeds and gives rewards. 
Other gods have the charge of husbandry, and are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
chief god of the Battak, Ompu mula jadi, has trans- 
ferred his power to three gods : Batara guru, 
Soripada, and Maualabulan. The last is a wanton, 
inconstant, and ficldo divinity. He has the prin- 
cipal share in the conduct of human aflairs, and is 
always able to thwart the good intentions of the 
other two gods. For this reason the Battak are 
particularly anxious to secure his favour. The 
Niassians assert that the god Lature resides in the 
sun ; he is the owner of mankind, and can kill 
people at pleasure ; therefore offerings are made to 
him that he may spare them. ButLowalangi (Lubu- 
langi) is even more powerful than Lature. Lowa- 
langi has power over life and death, blessings and 
curses, riches and poverty ; he appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and an avenger of evil. His name occurs 


in numerous expressions in daily life, but in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little heed to him. 

The administrator often interferes ■ni.th men 
by means of animals, which are his messengers. 
Thus birds of bad omen are sent as the mes- 
sengers of the gods to warn men. Among different 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent by the gods 
to avenge some evil, and by ordeals also the gods 
judge guilt or innocence among men. 

35. Predestination. — The Indonesians always 
consider an accident which has befallen a man as 
a punishment for some evil that he has committed. 
They also believe that their lot here on earth is 
predetermined, and that they themselves have 
wanted it to be as it is. This idea is illustrated 
in a great many stories. There is, for instance, a 
story of a man who was dissatisfied with his lot, 
and went to the supreme lord to ask him to change 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com- 
plainer to choose again, and then it was found 
that he had chosen the same as had fallen to his 
share before (Torajas, Battak, Dayaks, Galela- 
rese, Niassians). The way in which a person is to 
die is also predestined at his birth ; to prove this a 
story is told about a man who was always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger would kill him, and who was 
crushed by a falling wooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child who was killed by a string of crocodile teeth, 
because it had been foretold that crocodiles would 
cause its death (Torajas, Battak). The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Battalc and 
Sea Dayaks W means of a plant ; among the 
Dayaks of S.E. Borneo and the Torajas by means 
of a rope ; among the Kao-o Battak by means of a 
measure for rice; among the Minahassians by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship. — At the present stage of 
development of Animism in Indonesia a definite 
moon-worship is rarely found. Here and there in 
the Moluccas the moon is worshipped. In Babar 
the war-spirit is supposed to reside in the moon j 
the Tomorians point out the moon as the abode of 
the rice-spirit ; and they have many songs in its 
honour. The Mafors in New Guinea receive 
the crescent of the new moon Mith shouts of joy, 
and the women sing in its honour. The Papuans 
believe the moon to be the abode of a woman. 
Many Indonesian peoples believe that happiness 
and misfortune are caused by the different positions 
of the moon — which proves that its influence on 
their spiritual conceptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods. — Just because the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inhabitants of the earth, the latter have felt the 
need of intermediate gods, souls of the departed 
who have risen to bo gods. They can assist man 
in approaching the original gods. A frequently re- 
curnng name tor these is sa)'i\an, and other modified 
forms. They are of little use to the people, but of 
infinite use to the priests, who call upon them to 
assist them in their work, and then the spirits 
accompany and help them. The Daj’aks have the 
most mtimate knowledge of these intennediate 
gods. According to them, they have not been 
souls of men, but are allied to men. They used 
to live with them on the earth, but a quarrel 
induced them to move to the heavens. Every 
priest (or priestess) has his own safiiaii who assists 
liim, from which it appears that here wo really 
have souls of the departed. This is also seen from 
the fact that heroic exploits are told of some of 
these saniaiis. In a storm a special spirit is called 
upon, whilst another bos power over the tribes. 
These spirits punish their servant (the priest) when 
he does not fulfil a promise. The Torajas say that 
their intermediate spirits carry on an endless war 
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Philippine Islands and in Borneo, the souls of the 
departed are worshipped by means of pots. 

31. Shamanism.— It is possible to get into con- 
tact with the souls of the departed not only by 
means of objects, but also by means of men. 
Spirits wandering about freely enter a human 
being, take possession of him, and act and speak 
through him. Such a human medium is called a 
shaman. To summon the spirits, drums are beaten 
(Central Celebes, Halmahera), dracaena leaves are 
woven, rice is stewed, etc. During the ecstatic 
trance the soul remains on the shoulder of the 
medium or in the apex of his heart. The spirits 
enter through the joints, under the nails, through 
the anus, and so forth. The spirit generally leaves 
the medium imperceptibly ; sometimes the medium 
snaps his fingers, or presses his hands on the back 
of his head ; sometimes people blow into his ear to 
expel the spirit. 

The spirits are believed to arrive when the body 
or the limbs begin to tremble. This trembling 
passes into shocks, after which the medium calms 
down, and answers the questions put to him ; or 
else he leaps to his feet and begins to dance to the 
measure of the drums. A shaman is simply a 
medium who allows himself to be used as a mouth- 

E iece for the spirits. A priest’s only aim is to make 
is soul-substance rise up to the lora of the heavens, 
and to reclaim the lost soul-substance of a man. 
Among some Indonesian tribes this is still the 
salient trait in their shamanism, and the medium 
phenomena are a mere appendage ; among others 
priesthood and shamanism have been blended ; 
and among others priesthood has been merged in 
shamanism. Among the Torajas of Central Cmebes, 
priesthood only is found. Among the Toba Battak 
the two classes are sharply distinguished. A sha- 
man is called sibaso ; he w'orks quite spontaneously, 
and is perfectly unconscious of what he says or 
does ; datu is the word for the real priest, who 
practises sorcery, banishes the spirits of disease, 
and recalls runaway soul-substance to a man. At 
sacrificial ceremonies it is the dahi who calls upon 
the spirits, but they manifest themselves in the 
sibaso. The Papuans also keep the two functions 
separate ; the inderri reveals his predisposition to 
be a shaman by a fainting fit in the presence of a 
co^se ; the Jconoor, on the other hand, is simply a 
priest who acts as a mediator between men and 
spirits. The Javanese, too, distinguish the ordinary 
dukun, who bears the same character as the Batta 
datu, from the dukun shaman ; the Javanese 
dancing-girls are probably a degeneration of the 
earlier shamans. 

There is a blending of shamanism and priesthood 
among the Dayaks, Buginese, and Minahassians. 
The priests perform^ some shamanistic actions in 
addition to their priestly functions. Among the 
Dayaks the only shamanistic element is that the 
spirit which has helped the priest in discovering 
the soul-substance, or in conducting the soul of the 
dead person, incarnates itself finally in the body 
of the priest, ivho in this condition performs some 
actions as if it rvere the spirit itself that did so. 
Among the Minahassians the only sign of the sha- 
manism part is that, wherever the priest in his 
peregrination through the heavens to seek the soul- 
substance meets a spirit, he makes the latter speak 
through himself. With the Buginese priests and 
priestesses the shamanistic side is not essential. 

Among the inhabitants of Halmahera and the 
Parigiana in Central Celebes, priesthood has been 
resolved into shamanism. Among the Halmahera 
the priest is entirely inspired by a spirit called yini ; 
then_ he speaks another tongue ; different spirits 
manifest themselves, according to which the jini- 
feasts are divided_ into difi'erent diidsions. The 
shamanism in Parigi is exactly the same. It may 


be demonstrated "with all but absolute certainty 
that both these peoples have adopted shamanism 
from the Muhammadans. 

32. Demonology-. — For different reasons souls of 
dead people may rise so high in the esteem of the 
people that they come to be regarded as gods. 
Besides these, the Indonesians have other gods 
who have never been men. They ascribe the 
mystery of the origin of man, natural phenomena 
— e.g., volcanic eruptions, landslides, storms— to 
gods who have always been gods. With the souls 
of his ancestors the Indonesian has daily inter- 
course ; he fears them, but at the same time he is 
familiar -with them. With gods and spirits he 
comes only occasionally into contact— e.y,, when he 
happens to cross their path or ofleads them ; but 
for the most part he feels indifierent towards them 
and leaves everything to the priests, who know how 
to manage them. 

33. The Creator and Creation. — In the Archi- 
pelago we find some Hindu names for the gods, 
but it is going too far to say that the gods have 
been borrowed from the Hindus : the foreign 
names were given to existing conceptions. Thus 
the name of Batara Guru is found among Battak 
and Malays ; among the Dayaks in Mahatara and 
Betara or Bitara ; among the Balinese in Pitara; 
and among the Tagals in the Philippine Islands m 
Bathala. In the same way we find the Arabic 
Allah ta'ala in Eatalla among the Dayaks, Laha- 
tala in Bum, and Laiala in Solor. 

Among all peoples we find a supreme Being -jvho 
has created tlie world; sometimes his functions 
are divided among different gods. In the Moluccas 
the creator is often called upu lero,_ hut the con- 
nexion between him and the creation of man is 
very vague. In some islands people are supposed 
to descend from a woman who came doiyn from 
heaven. In others the first men are believed to 
have originated from trees or bamboo. In Burn 
the highest god is called Opo-geba-snulat, ‘ the Iwd 
moulder of man,’ ‘the lord creator of man.’ He 
is said to have sent his messenger to the earth m 
olden times ; this is Nabiata(the ‘prophet Adam’). 
The name has certainly been derived from the 
Muhammadans, hut messengers of gods who de- 
scend to earth are prevalent among all Indonesian 
peoples. Among the peoples li-ving more to the 
West we find creation stones. Thus the Buginese 
say that the first men were bom from a union of a 
son of the god of the upper world -with a daughter 
of the god of the under world. Their children were 
the first men, who, when their parents returned 
home, were left behind in this world, which was 
formed from a handful of earth given by the god of 
the upper world to his son. This is the poetic ex- 
pression of an idea current among the Indonesians 
that man has arisen by conjunction of sun and 
earth. It is also strongly pronounced among the 
hlinahassians. The first human being, a womM, 
is moulded from the earth, and is impregnated by 
the west -wind. She bears a_ son, who wanders 
about on the earth, and, meeting her aftenvards, 
but not knonung her to be bis mother, marries her, 
and in this way becomes the progenitor of the first 
men. The son_, Toar, is merely the sun, who m 
the morning arises from his mother, the earth, and 
in the evening returns to her again as her husband. 
Among the Torajas of Central Celebes the two gods 
Hai, ‘ man,’ and Indara, ‘maid,’ make man. ^J6se 
two again stand for the sun and the earth. _ They 
make a couple of men of stone, who are animated 
by the -wina and live. In Siau the highest 
called Duata or BMata, a cormption of the Skr. 
Devata (‘divinity’). (This name is also found 
among the Macassars and Buginese in Dewata ; 
among the Javanese in Dewata, Debata, and Junta ; 
among the Dayaks in Jebata and Jata ; among the 
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Mongondouians in Duata ; in the Philippine islands 
in Divata, Davata, and Diuata.) The Dayaka in 
S.E. Borneo think that the world was created by 
Mahatara and Jata, who are simply the sun and 
the earth. The Battak believe that the first men 
were bom from the daughter of the chief god Ompu 
Tuhan mula jadi, who descends on earth, after 
having moulded it in the world-ocean with the 
aid of her father. Probably this daughter stands 
for the earth itself. In Nias the chief god Lowa- 
langi (Lubu-langi) and the lower gods and men 
are aU believed to have come forth from the buds 


in numerous expressions in daily life, hut in spite 
of this the Niassians pay very little heed to him. 

The administrator often interferes A^uth men 
by means of animals, which are his messengers. 
Thus birds of bad omen are sent as the mes- 
sengers of the gods to warn men. Among difierent 
peoples, crocodiles and tigers are sent by the gods 
to avenge some evil, and by ordeals also the gods 
judge gmlt or innocence among men. 

35. Predestination. — The Indonesians always 
consider an accident which has befallen a man as 
a punishment for some evil that he has committed. 


of one and the same tree. 

34. The preserver of Creation. — Nature-worship, 
which is found in the Eastern part of the Archi- 
pelago, passes into myths of gods toivards the 
West. The chief god is the sun, and this god 
continues to exert influence on his creation ; he 
makes the earth fruitful, penetrates Avith his 
light everywhere, sees everything, and punishes 
Avhat displeases him (chiefly incest, sexual inter- 
course Avith animals, lies, and theft). On the other 
hand, this sun-god has entered so little into the 
life of the people, that he is not worshipped to any 
extent. 

Sometimes creator and preserver are united in 
one person ; but often the creator has transferred to 
one or more other gods the task of the administra- 
tion of created things. Then the creator retreats 
to the background and he is knoAvn only by name, 
Avhile his servants, to Avhom he has transferred his 
task, are Avorsliipped. In the Moluccas, creator 
and preserver are one person; he is Avorsliipped 
under the symbol of a lamp. Once a year a meat 
sacrificial feast is held, at the time when Tie is 
thought to descend to earth to make it fruitful. 
He never interferes Avith the deeds of other spirits, 
Avhether good or evil ; ho does not rule. In Bum 
the chief god is invoked only on special occasions, 
at oaths, at ordeals, or in general calamities. The 
Timorese calls upon the preserver Avhen making a 
voAv, or by Avay of confirmation of the tmth of 
Avhat he has said. 

The chief servant of the creator among the 
Torajas is PuS mpalabura ; he is the sun, Avho sees 
everytliing and punishes; he receives ofierings 
in cases of general disaster, and his name is called 
upon Avhen some one takes an oath or is cleansed 
from sin. The myths of the Minabassians set forth 
with CTeat clearness Iioav the creator has divided 
the admmistration of the Avorld among different 
gods, but all these different gods may be traced 
back to the sun. The Mahatara of the Dayaks 
does not take notice of unimportant things ; he is 
called upon only in cases of the utmost need, and 
then it is alAvays necessary to sacrifice a buffalo to 
him, the sacrilicial rites being performed by seven 

S riestesses. Taniei Tiugei is the chief god of the 
iahaus, avIio pimishes misdeeds and gives reivards. 
Other gods have tho charge of husbandry, and are 
therefore called upon at harvest-festivals. The 
chief god of the Battak, Ompu mula jadi, has trans- 
ferred liis poAA-er to three gods ; Batara guru, 
Soripada, and Maiialabulan. The last is a wanton, 
inconstant, and fickle divinity. Ho has the prin- 
cipal share in the conduct of human affairs, and is 
always able to thivart the good intentions of the 
other tAvo gods. For this reason the Battak are 
particularly anxious to secure his favour. The 
Niassians assert that tho god Lature resides in the 
sun ; he is the oAmer of mankind, and can kill 


people at pleasure ; therefore offerings are made to 
him that he may spare them. But LoAvalangi (Lubu- 
langi) is even more poAverful than Lature. Lowa- 
langi has poAver over life and death, blessings and 
curses, riches and poverty ; ho appoints kings and 
deposes them ; he is omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and an avenger of evil. His name occurs 


They also believe that their lot here on earth is 
predetermined, and that they themselves have 
Avanted it to be as it is. This idea is illustrated 
in a great many stories. There is, for instance, a 
story of a man who was dissatisfied AA'ith his lot, 
and Avent to the supreme lord to ask him to change 
it. The lord consented, and allowed the com- 
plainer to choose again, and then it Avas found 
that ho had chosen the same as had fallen to his 
share before (Torajas, Battak, Dayaks, Galela- 
rese, Niassians). The Avay in which a person is to 
die is also predestined at his birth ; to prove this a 
story is told aliout a man who Avas always on his 
guard against tigers, because at his birth he had 
been told that a tiger Avould kill him, and AA’ho avos 
crushed by a falling Avooden image of a tiger ; of a 
child Avho Avas killed by a string of crocodile teeth, 
because it had been foretold that crocodiles would 
cause its death (Torajas, Battak). The length of 
a man’s life is predestined among the Battak and 
Sea Dayaks by means of a plant ; among the 
Dayaks of S.E. Borneo and the Torajas by means 
of a rope ; among the Karo Battak by means of a 
measure for rice; among the Minabassians by a 
burning torch. 

36. Moon-worship. — At the present stage of 
development of Animism in Indonesia a definite 
moon-worship is rarely found. Here and there in 
the Moluccas the moon is worshipped. In Babar 
the Avar-spirit is supposed to reside in the moon ; 
the Tomorians point out the moon as the abode of 
the rice-spirit ; and they have many songs in its 
honour. The Mafors in NeAv Guinea receive 
the crescent of the neAV moon Avith shouts of joy, 
and the Avomen sing in its honour. The Papuans 
believe the moon to be the abode of a Avoman. 
Many Indonesian peoples believe that happiness 
and misfortune are caused by tho different positions 
of the moon — Avhich proves that its influence on 
their spiritual conceptions must have been much 
greater in earlier times. 

37. Intermediate gods. — Just because the gods 
who have never been men are so far above the 
inhabitants of the earth, the latter have felt the 
need of intermediate gods, souls of the departed 
Avho haA'e risen to be gods. They can assist man 
in approaching the original gods. A frequently re- 
currmg name for these is saiitan, and other mo^fied 
forms. They are of little use to the people, but of 
infinite use to the priests, Avho call upon them to 
assist them in their Avork, and then the spirits 
accompany and help them. The Dayaks have the 
most mtimate knoAvledge of these intermediate 
gods. According to them, they haA'o not been 
souls of men, but are allied to men. They used 
to live AA'ith them on the earth, but a quarrel 
induced them to move to tho heavens. Every 
priest (or priestess) has his oaa’u saiiiaii Avho assists 
him, from Avhich it appears that here Ave re^y 
have souls of the departed. This is also seen from 
the fact that heroic exploits are told of some of 
these saiiians. In a storm a special spirit is called 
upon, whilst another has poAver over the tribes. 
These spirits punish their servant (the priest) Avhen 
he does not fulfil a promise. The Torajas say that 
their intermediate spirits cany on an endless war 
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fare with other evil spirits, who live in the air, and 
who always lie in wait to fall upon men. 

38. Abode and manner of living' of the gods. — 
These gods and spirits are supposed to live in 
heaven or on high mountains. As they always 
live in the light, they are imagined as white 
figures, who for that reason require white ofier- 
ings: white hens, white hulfaloes, etc. Stories 
prevail everywhere that heaven used to he close to 
earth, so that it was possible to reach it with the 
hand. Grease or oil was scraped ofi" from heaven, 
but, in consequence of some injudicious action of 
an inhabitant of earth, heaven was drawn up (Mo- 
luccas, Central Celebes, Borneo, Nias). In former 
times there was a lively intercourse between men 
and gods; numerous stories sundve telling of 
somebody climbing up to heaven along a liana or 
rattan. Mountains are considered as leading up 
to heaven (Alinahassians, Toba Battak) ; or the 
rainbow is the way upward (Central and Southern 
Celebes) ; or a gossamer thread (Halmahera). In 
the abode of the gods everything is imagined as 
earthly, only much more beautiful ; often wonder- 
ful trees are found there, which hear cotton, or 
gold and silver fruits. A peculiar trait in the con- 
ceptions which these people form of the gods is 
that they are easily deceived and imposed upon, 
one of the commonest deceptions being that a 
buffalo, pig or other animal is promised as a 
sacrifice, •\>mereas in reality nothing is given but 
an egg or some such trifle. 

39. Volcano gods and sea gods, — ^Volcanoes and 
seas, with their dangers, in which some perish and 
from which others escape, are thought by the 
Indonesians to be inhabited by spirits. In Mina- 
hassa every volcano is supposed to be inhabited 
by a god, and numerous stories are current about 
these volcano gods. The volcano Gunuu A'rni in 
the island of Siau received an annual sacrifice of 
a child. Human skulls were occasionally throivn 
as sacrifices into the crater of Temate. Eveiy 
year the Teugerese in Java hold a great sacrificial 
festival for the crater of the volcano Bromo. 

Throughout the Archipelago sacrifices are made 
to the spirits of the sea. The most n-idely known 
of all these is the goddess Njai or Ratu Loro 
Kidul, who lives in a beautiful palace at the 
bottom of the ocean on the south coast of Java, 
whence she holds sway over the spirits living in 
the caverns. With great reverence and with offer- 
ings the Javanese enter this region. She is also 
supposed to live at some definite places on the 
south coast ; there people lie down to sleep in 
order to receive revelations from her. Those who 
live by gathering swallows’ nests in the crevices of 
the rocks especially reverence her. A temple has 
even been built for her there, in which sacrifices 
are made. 

A spirit, Karaeng lowe, ‘ the high lord,’ is wor- 
shipped in Southern Celebes under the sign of 
the liiiga and yont. This is the only instance of 
this kind of worsliip in the Malay Archipelago. 
In many places in Southern Celebes there are 
houses dedicated to this spirit, where he is wor- 
shipped under the sign of two stones, which evi- 
dently represent the genitals of the two sexes. 
Karaeng lowe dispenses fortune and misfortime ; 
he has dominion over life and death ; the patient 
who desires health, the mother who desires a child, 
the merchant who desires success, the gambler who 
desires gain, the husbandman who desires a good 
harvest, all pray to Karaeng lowe, and vow to 
give him something if he will grant them their 
desire. When they have obtained what they 
wanted, it would be very dangerous to refrain from 
keeping their vow ; Karaeng lowe would avenge 
this by sending^Uness. The Karaeng lowe worship 
is probably ofHindu origin. 


40. Tree spirits. — ^Besides gods and demi-gods, 
the Indonesians have lower spirits, who reside in 
trees, mountains, and rivers. It is only when 
people cross their paths that they injure them. If 
a person supposes himself to have been made ill by 
such a spirit, he makes oSerings to him; other- 
wise there is no worship ofiered to these lower 
spirits. Among them the tree spirits occupy a 
foremost place. Every tree has som-substance, but 
not every tree has a spirit. These spirits inliabit 
large trees, generally some species of ficus. If the 
Indonesians cut doum a large tree, they first make 
an offering to the spirit, and beg him to go to 
some other P^ace. These tree spirits are very 
dangerous. They often carry off the soul-sub- 
stance of a man, and then a sacrifice is made to 
reclaim it. The Dayaks believe that they some- 
times carry o£F even li\ing people. They can also 
cause lunacy. Some tribes (as in Borneo and in 
Siau) imagine the tree spirits to be spirits wander- 
ing about independently. The lilinaiikabauians 
believe that they appear in the shape of animals. 
The Dayaks of Sarawak hang on a tree a piece of 
their clothing, as being a part of themselves, as 
an offering for the spirit. 

41. How spirits appear and how they are 
banished. — ^We have already mentioned that tree 
spirits sometimes appear os animals. This is also 
the case with other demons, when they reveal 
themselves to man. They sometimes appear as 
serpents (Bum, Sunda, Borneo), as fireflies (Babar), 
as birds (Minankabau), as tigers (Sundanese), or 
as men. Some tribes believe that the spirits may 
appear in all possible shapes. The universal 
means of keeping them away is the use of pungent 
and bad-smelling things, among which onions and 
ginger-roots take a foremost place ; very often a 
bad smell is produced by burning something. A 
custom of frequent occurrence in the Archipelago 
is to lay women after childbirth near a smoulder- 
ing fire, to keep the spirits at a distance from 
them. Besides fire, thorny boughs are used to 
ward off spirits, who are supposed to be afraid 
of being wounded by them. When a man knows 
the spirit’s name and pronounces it, the spirit’s 
power over him is broken. Alb. C. Khuijt. 

Liteeattob. — T he greater part ol Indonesia is under Dutch 
rule, and the Dutch have paid great attention to the customs 
and religions of their subject races. Many valuable contribu- 
tions to these subjects ore dispersed in a number of Dutch 
scientific periodicals, omong which may be particularlj’ men- 
tioned : Tijdschrifl roor Inaische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
ffiatavia and The Hague) ; £ijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkeniunde van Nederlandseh-Indie (The Hague) ; Verhande- 
lingen van het Bataviaaech Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetensehappen (Batavia) ; ilededeelingen ran ve^e het Neder- 
landeche Zendelinggenootschap (Kotterdam); Tijdsekrift van 
het koninkliji Bederlandeeh Aardrijkskundig Genootschap 
(iKjyden); and Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indii (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

I. GEh’BHAL, — 01 mneral works dealing with Indonesia may 
be mentioned : F. Valentyn, Oud en Niexiw Oost-Jndien, 
8 vols., Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1724-26 (still valuable); J. 
Crawfurd. Uistory of the Indian Archipelago, 3 vols., fkiin- 
burgh, 1820; C. j. Temminck, Coup d'ceil gfniral snr les 
possessions nlerlandaises dans VInde archipllagigue, 3 vols., 
Leyden, 1846-19; S. MuUer, Reizen en Onderzoekeningen in 
den indisch. Arehipel, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1SS7; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago^ London, 1877; H. von 
Rosenberg, Ber malayische Arehipel, Leipzig, 1878; A. 
Bastion, Indonesien, 4 pts., Berlin, 1884-89 ; G. A Wilken, 
Handleiding voor de vergelijkende Tolkenkunde van Jieder- 
landsch-Indie, Leyden, 1893 (the best general introduction in a 
moderate compass). The writings of G. A. Wilken are a store- 
house of information on the religion and sociology of Indonesia. 
They were published in the form of articles in many periodicMs, 
but ore now accessible in a collected edition : l)e verspreide 
Geschriften van Prof. Dr. G. A. Wilken, ed. F. D. E. Ossen- 
bmggen, 4 vols.. The Hague, 1912. The fullest general account 
of the animistic beliefs ol the Indonesians is the work of A. C. 
Kmijt, Set animisme in den indischen Arehipel, The Hague, 
1906. 

iu SPEOtiL . — (a) Malay Peninsula : T. J. Newbold, Polilieal 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, London, 1839; W. W. Sfceat, Malay Magic, do. 
1900; W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
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llalay Peniimita, 2 vols., do. 1000; N. Annandale, Fasciculi 
ilalavcnses, do. 1003-04 ; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, 
liondon and Leyden, 1000. 

(6) Sumatra : W. Marsden, Bistory of Sumatra^, London, 
1811 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Be Atjehers, 2 vols., Batavia and 
Leyden, 1893-94, and Uet Gajoland en zijne Bewoners, Batavia, 
1903 ; F. Junghuhn, Die Battalander auf Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1847 ; J. von Brenner, Besuch bci den Eannibalcn 
Sumalras, Wurzburg, 1694; J. Warneck, Die Beligion der 
Batak, Leipzig, 1909 ; B. Hagen, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Battareligion,’ Tijdschr. roar ind. Taat-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxriii. (1863) 498-645 ; J. B, Neumann, 'Het Pane- en 
Bila-stroomgebied op het eiland Sumatra,' Tijdschr. van het 
Fed. Aardrijksh Genootsch. n. U., Afdeeling : ileer uitgebreide 
artiltelen, no. 2 (1865), ib. iii. nos. 1-3 (1880), t6. iv. no. 1 (1687); 
C. J Westenberg, ‘ Aanteekeningen omtrent da godsdienstige 
begrippen der I&ro-Batalcs,’ Bijd. tot de Tool-, Land- en 
Yolkenlntnde van Wcd.-lndif, xli. (1692) 20^253; J. H. Neu- 
mann, ‘De Begoo in de godsdienstige begrippen der Karo- 
Bataks in de Doessoen,’ Mededeelingen van veege het Fed. Zend- 
dinggenootsch. xlvi. (1903) 23-39, and ‘ Een en ander aangoande 
de Karo-Bataks,’ ib. xlviii. (1904) 301-870, xlix. (1005) 54-C7, 

1. (1900)27-40, 347-304 ; M. Joustra, ‘Het leven, de zeden en 

f ewoonten der Bataks,* ib. alvi. (1903) SS5-420; A. L. van 
lasselt, Volksbeschrijving van Midden. Sumatra, 2 vols., 
Leyden, 1881-82; B. Hagen, Die OrangEubu auf Sumatra, 
Frankfort-on-Maln, 1908 ; J. L, van der Toom, ‘ Het anlmlsme 
bij den Minangkabauer der Padangscho bovenlanden,’ Bijd. tot 
de Taat; Land- en Volkenkunde van Fed.-lndie, xxxbs. (1890) 
4^104 ; G. J. van Dongen, ‘De Koebocs in da Onderafdeeling 
Koaboestreken der Eesidentie Palembang,’ ib. IxUi. (1910) 177- 
334 ; J. Kreemer, • De Loeboes in MandalUng,’ ib. Ixvl. (1012) 
303-330. 

(c) Nias : J. T. Nieuwenhulsen and H. C. B. von Rosen- 
berg, ‘ Verslag omtrent het eiland Nias en deszelfs bewoners,' 
Vemandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, xxx. (1803) 1-163 ; E. Modigliani, tin Yiaggio 
o A'Jas, Milan, 1890 : J. A. Fehr, Der Fiasserxm Lebenund Ster- 
ben, Barmen, 1901 ; H. Sundermann, Die Inset Fias und die 
Mission daselbst, do. 1005 ; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘Godsdienst 
en bijgeloot der Niassers,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taat-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxvL (1880) 109-107; J. W. Thomas, ‘De 
jaeht op het eiland Nias,’i5. 274-282; F. Kramer, ‘Der Got- 
zendienst der Niasser,’ ib. xxxiii. (1890) 473-600; T. C. Rappard, 
‘ Het eiland Nias en riina bewoners,’ Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- 
tn Volfenkunde van Fed.-lndif, IxiL (1909) 477-048. 

(d) Engano : O. L. Helfrich, ‘ De eilandengroep Engano,* 
Tiidschr. non het Fed. Aardrijksk. Genootsch. ii. v., Afdeeling: 
Meer uitgebreide artikelen, no. 1 (1888), 1-29, 315-833 ; E. Modig- 
hani, L’lsola delle Donne ; Viaggio ad Fngano, Milan, 1894. 

(«) Java: T.S.Raaes,fl'tsfon/o/,/at’a,2vol3.,London,1817; 
P. J. Veth, Java^, 4 vols., Haarlem, 1890-1907 (^e standard 
work); J. W. Winter, ‘ Javaanscho Mythologie,’ IX/dsc/ir. voor 
FeMands Indie, v. 1. (1843) 1-88, and ‘ Intellmgen, Gewoonten 
cn Gebruiken dor Javanen te Soerakarta,' ib. 459-480, 604-013, 
690-744; W. R. van HoEvell, ‘Bijdragen tot de kennis der 
Badoeinen in het zuiden der Residentie Bantam,' Tijdschr. voor 
Fed..Indii, Xli. Iv. (1845) 335-430; J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, 
‘ Die TfinggEresen, ein alter javanisoher Volksstamm,' Bijd. tot 
de Taal; Land- en Volkenkunde van Fed.-Indii, Ilil. (1001) 
81-147 ; G. A. J. Hazeu, ‘ Kleine bijdragen tot de ethnographie 
en de folklore van Java,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind, Taal-, Lana- en 
VoV^nkunde, xlvi. (1903) 269-309. 

(/) Bali : R. Friedcrich, ‘ Voorlooplg Verslag van het eiland 
Bali,' Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Eunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxii. (1648) 1-03, xxiii. (1649) 1-67 ; R. van 
Eck, ‘ Schotsen van het eiland Ball,' Tijdschr. voor Fed.-lndie, 
new ser., vii. (1878) 85-130, 165-218, 405-430, viii. (1879) 30-00, 
104-184 (religion), 280-305, 305-387, ix. (1860) 1-39, 102-132, 105- 
221, 401-429, ix. (1860) 1-18, 81-90; J. Jacobs, Bcnigen tijd 
onder de Baliers, Batavia, 1683: F. A. Licfrinck, ‘Bijdiage tot 
de kennis van het eiland Bali,’ Tijdschr, voor Ind. Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) 233-472. 

(p) Sarawak and British North Borneo : H. Low, Saratcak, 
London, 1848; Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the 
Far East^, 2 vols., do. 1603 ; H. Ling Roth, The Falives of 
Saratcak and British Forth Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1890 ; W. H. 
Furness, TAe Home Life of Borneo if cad-Aun(ers.Philadelphi.a, 
1002; E. H. Gomes, Semiteeii Tears among the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo, London, 1911 ; C. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Fagan Tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., do. 1912 ; ' Religious Rites and 
Customs of tlie Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak,’ by L. Nyuak, tr, 
E. Dunn, AtiNiropos, L (1900) 11-23, 105-184, 403-425; ‘The 
Jlengap Bnngal Taun, a Sacred Chant used by the Sea-Dyaks,’ 
f6. vii. (1912) 135-154, 034-048, and viii. (1913) 22-39. 

(ft) Dutch Borneo : C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo, 2 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1853-54 : P. J. Veth, Borneo's Wester- Afdeeling, 
2 vols., Zalt-Bommel, 1854-50; S, Muller, Betren en Onder- 
zoekeningen in den ind, Arvhipel, Amsterdam, 1857, i. 129-320 ; 
M. T. ri. Pcrclacr, Ethnographische Besehrijeing der Dajaks, 
Zalt-Bommel, 1870; A. W. Nieuwenhuls, Qver durch Borneo, 
2 vols., Leyden, 1904-07 ; C. Hupe, ‘ Korte Verhandeling over 
de Godsdienst, Zeden, enz. der Dajakkers,’ Tijdschr. voor Fe(r- 
land's Indif, Tin. ill. (1810)127-142, 245-260; S. W. Tromp, 
' Hit de Salasila van Koetei,’ Bijd. (of de Taal-, Land- en Volten- 
eunde ran A’ed.-ItidiV, xxxvii. (ISSS)l-lOS ; E. L. M. Kuhr, 
‘ Schotsen nit Borneo’e Westcrafdeeling,’ ib. xlvil. (1897) 57-32 ; 
F, Grabowsky, ‘ Der Tod, etc., bei den Dajakeu,’ IntemaL 
AE, Ii. (1669) 177-201, and ’Die Theogonie der Dajaken aul 
Borneo,’ <b. v. (1692) 110-133 ; M. C. Schadee, ‘ Eijdrage tot de 
kcnnla ran den godsdienst dsr Dajaks van Landok en Tajan,' 


Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Fed.-Indie, Ivi. 
(1904) 632-547, Mil. (1905) 489-613, lix. (1900)207-227, 610-046, 
lx. (1008) 101-127, and ‘Het familieleven cn familierecht der 
Dajaks ran Landak en Tajan,’ ib. Ixiii. (1910) S90-4S9. 

(0 Celebes : S. J. Hickson, A Faturalist in Forth Celebes, 
London, 1889; N. Graafiand, De Minahassa, 2 vols., Bottea- 
dam, 1869 ; A. F. van Spreeuwenberg, ‘ Een blik op de Mina- 
hassa,’ Tijdschr. voor Fcirland's Indie, vn. iv. (1845) lGl-211, 
801-333, and vm. 1. aS4G) 23-49 ; J. G. F. Riedel, ‘ De Mina- 
hasa in 1825,’ Tijdschr. voor Ind. Taal-, Land- cn Volken- 
kunde, xviib (1872) 45S-5CS ; N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare'e-tprekende Toradjas van Midden-Cclebes, 8 vols., Batavia, 
1912 (vei^ lull and valuable); B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologic van Zuid-Celebes, The Hague, 1875, and Over de 
Bissoes of heidensche Priesters en Priestercssen der Boeginezen, 
Amsterdam, 1872. 

(ji) The islands between Celebes and New Guinea : J G. F. 
Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, Hague, 1886 (the most comprehensive work on the 
Bubject^ full and valuable); J. A. Jacobsen, Iteise in die In- 
selicelt des Banda-Meeres, Berlin, 1896; T. J. Wilier, Bet 
eiland Boeroe, Amsterdam, 1858; G. A. Wilken, ‘ Eijdrage 
tot de kennis der Altoeren van het eiland Boeroe/ rcrftanoc- 
lingen van het Batav. Genootsch. van Eunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen, xxxviii. (1875) 1-01 (reprinted in the author's Verspreide 
Gesehriften, i. 25-93) ; W. G. Boot, ‘ Korte Bcliets der noord-knst 
van Ceram,’ Tijdschr. van het Fed. Aardrijksk, Genootsch. n. x. 
(1893) 050-678,885-902, 1163-1204; Van Schmid, • Aanteeken- 
ingen nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebruiken, benevens do 
vooroordeelen cn bijgeloovigheden der bevolking van de cilan- 
den Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa laut, cn van een gcdeelto ran 
de zuidknst van Ceram,’ Tijdschr. voor FeCrland's Indie, V. u. 
(1843) 491-530, 683-622 ; G. W. W. C. van Hoevell, Ambon en 
inter bepaaldelijk de Oeliasers, Dordrecht, 1876; C. M. Pleyte, 
‘ Ethnographische Beschrijving der Kei-eilanden,’ Tijdschr, 
can het Fed. Aardrijksk. Genootsch, n. x. (1893) 661-649, 797- 
840; C. Ribbe, 'Die Aroe-Inseln,' Festschrift zur Jubelfeier 
des tS.jahrigen Bestehens des Vercins fiir Erdkunde, Dresden, 
1888, pp. 163-201 : C. F. H. Campen, ‘ De godsdienstbegrippen 
der Halmaberascie Altoeren,’ Tijdschr- voor Ind. Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxvil. (1862) 438-451, xxvUi. (1883) S37-S4S, 

• De Altoeren van Halemahera,’ Tijdschr. voor Fed.-lndie, new 
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INDULGENCES. — Indulgences, as employed 
in the Roman Catholic Church, are a partial sur- 
vival of the primitive discipline of penance ; they 
are the remission of the penitential satisfaction 
due for pardoned sins, and are granted by spiritual 
authority for the performance of optional works of 
merit. In order, therefore, to understand the true 
nature of indulgences, we must first trace their 
historical evolution, 

I. History. — The fundamental principle, admir- 
ably stated by the Council of Trent (sess. v. n. 6, 
sess, xiv. chs, i., ii., viii.), lies in the different con- 
ditions controlling the pardon of sin by baptism 
and by sacramental penance. Baptism brings com- 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no further expiation ; as soon as he 
leaves the baptismal font, the adult, bom to super- 
natural life by the sacrament, is no longer respon- 
sible to God or to Christian society for any past 
fault or punishment. But the same conditions do 
not hold for the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, in violation of baptismal vows. Remis- 
sion of post-baptismal sin takes the form of a sort 
of judgment, comprising a confession of guilt and 
a punishment — a penal reparation called ‘satis- 
faction’ in theological language. The Christian 
who by mortal sin violates the law which he pro- 
mised at baptism to observe assumes a moral 
responsibility of which he must give an account 
to God ; and he also renders himself unworthy of 
the holy society into which he has entered, un- 
worthy of the sacred mysteries into which he has 
been initiated. To recover his former status, to 
participate worthily once more in the holy mys- 
teries, he must present himself as guilty before the 
tribunal of the priest, confess his unworthiness, 
and ask to be reinstated by sacerdotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault (culpa), and at the 
same time the punishment due for unpardoned 
sin (‘ eternal punishment ’) ; but it still obliges the 
sinner to undergo a certain penalty, and to earn 
full rehabilitation by reparations or ‘ satisfactions ’ 
(‘temporal punishment’ for pardoned sin). It is 
to this satirfaction, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgences refers, FoUoiving 
the development of penitential discipline, indul- 
gences did not attain their final form until the 11th 
cent. ; but the essential element was present from 
the very beginning, viz. the remission, m considera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances as the 


sinner would otherwise be bound to perform. In 
the early centuries this remission would result in 
hastening the return of the sinner to ecclesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu- 
tion of easier works or works of shorter duration 
for the required penances; and, when penances 
ceased to be individually imposed, they would be 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

The characteristic feature of ancient public peni- 
tential discipline was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eucharistic communion, 
this exclusion being supplemented by penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Church al- 
ways reserved the right to terminate this exclu- 
sion ; the bishop, who had judged the fault and 
given the sinner his penance, could also decide 
when the penitent had made sufficient satisfaction. 
The principle is clearly stated by one of the most 
ancient penitential canons : 

‘The bishops shall have the power, after having tried the 
conduct of each, to mitigate the penalties, or to extend the 
time of penitence ; but they must take care to inquire what has 
passed before and after their fall, and their clemency must be 
exercised accordingly' (Council of Ancyra [A.n. 314], can. 6; 
cf. 2, 4, 7; Nicaea, can. 12; Basil’s canonical letter [ccxviL], 
can. 74 ff.). 

We have facts of even earlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting penitents to ecclesiastical com- 
munion by giving them ‘certificates of peace’ 
(libellus pads), he himself reclaimed that right; 
for we know that he absolved aU the penitents of 
Carthage en masse at the approach of the persecu- 
tion (Cyprian, Mp. x., xiv., Iv., Ixiv., ed. Hartel, 
ii. [Vienna, 1871]); and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re- 
pentant sinners at death. So ranch for the indul- 
gence in the initial sta^ of penitential discipline. 

In the system of the Penitential Books, the most 
important part of the satisfaction is no longer ex- 
clusion of the sinner from communion, but works 
of reparation, prayer, psalms, fasts, mortifications, 
and alms, every sin having its penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
weeks, months, or even years. The priest imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
the Penitentials, and naturally had the right to see 
that they were fulfilled. Primitive indulgence took 
a now form analogous to that new form of penance. 
Not only did the Penitentials allow the priest great 
latitude in assigning the penance,^ but they pro- 
vided various methods of compensation and commu- 
tation with a view to mitigating the satisfactions 
required. Thus, a bread-and-water fast equalled 
two or three ordinary fasts ; the_ recitation of a 
psalter (60 psalms), or a flagellation, was equiva- 
lent to several days of penance ; while alms, which 
could not be prescribed indiscriminately for all, 
served as a basis for compensation which varied 
with the wealth and charity of the penitent. This 
gave rise to ‘ redemptions ’ of penance, left at first 
to the discretion of the confessor, and then offici- 
ally regulated, in particular by the Councils of 
Tnbur (A.d. 895, can. 66 ff.) and Rheims (A.D. 923). 
A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been preserved m the scale of indul- 
gences, which are granted for a stated number of 
days, months, or years; the remission is in pro- 
portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten- 
tial Books, though the scale is no longer employed 
in imposing them. 

The control of penance by the priest who had 
imposed it gradually fell into disuse, and penitents 
could proceed to redemptions of penance on their 
own account. It was Men possible to offer them 
not only compensations, which were calculated ac- 
cording to the amount of their personal debt, but 
even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, by performing a ivork, not prescribed for 
each one of them, but which all were invited to do, 
even though they did not Icnow their own exact 
penitential debt. From the 11th cent, onwards 
we meet with reductions of penances, either propor- 
tional (a seventh, a quarter, or some other fraction) 
or absolute (ten, twenty, or forty days), offered to 
every one on such occasions as the consecration of 
a church, the translation of relics, the festival of 
a venerated saint, or a pilgrimage, or even for alms 
towards the building or upkeep of churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, etc. This method of redemption or sub- 
stitution reached its zenith when it covered all 


once even a thousand years, on him ; and this the 
holy man accomplishea in a single Lent, thanks to 
the methods borrowed from the ancient Peniten- 


tials; by singing a psalter, e.y., while dealing him- 
self fifteen thousana disciplinary blows, he did five 
years of penance. This exceptional fact, even in 
the 11th cent., practically marks the end of pen- 
ances actually imposed on and redeemed by indi- 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
be redeemed. There was, accordingly, nothing 
left but penitential works proposed indiscriminately 
to all. These, however, continued to be quite con- 
siderable, so that the remission of satisfaction had 


kinds of penance, which was done at the indul- 
gence of the Crusade. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), Pope Urban rt. passed the following decree ; 

’ Whoever, out of pure devotion nnd not for the purpose of 
paining honour or money, shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the 
Church of God, may count that journey in lieu of all penance ’ 
(can. 2 ; Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1769 ff., xx. 816). 

Moreover, he preached the same thing to the 
masses. This was not only an indulgence, but a 
plenary indulgence — indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgence — until it was imitated 
by so many others. Though the work proposed to 
Crusaders was peculiarly hard, the Crusade indul- 
gence contains all the constituent elements of an 
indulgence according to the accepted definition : 
ecclesiastical authority remits the penitential satis- 
faction, without considering the personal debt of 
each sinner, in virtue of tlie accomplishment of 
an optional task proposed equally to all. This 
remission, far from dispensing vith confession of 
sins, presupposes and demands it, since it is the 
confessor who iiMoses the penance when he par- 
dons the fault. On the other hand, an indulgence 
is valid directly in the eyes of the Church, and 
indirectly in the eyes of God, in the same way as 
absolution is ; for the Church, the authorized inter- 
mediary between God and the Christian for the 
pardon of sin, is none the less the intermediary 
for the imposition, and consequently the reduction, 
of satisfaction. 

In those days, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for their value in reference to God that indulgences 
were sought, and, then as now, above all by those 
who had least need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners who frequent the confessional 
most. Thus people set themselves, as they still 
do, to pursue penitential works for their own value 
and to nave the right to be liberated from penance, 
without considering carefully whether their pen- 
ance had been determined or' even incurred. And, 
when the gradual mitigation of penitential disci- 
pline had reduced penance or sacramental satisfac- 
tion almost to the vanishing point, the remission 
obtained by indulgences, by the performance of 
less and less arduous works, served to reduce this 
indeterminate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins. The im- 
portance of commutation, which is the basis of all 
indulgence, decreased as that of condonation in- 
creased ; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church nnd of the penitential scale 
disappeared gradually from the view and practice 
of the faitlifiu nnd even of theologians, so tlint the 
indulgence has come to be the extra-sacramental 
remission of the temporal punishment due to God 
for our pardoned sins. 

The transition evidently took place by degrees ; 
towards the end of the 11th cent, we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom them more surely. 
St. Peter Damianus relates {Sanctorum vita;, viiL 
[Picxliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St. Dominic 
of the Cuirass (Loricatus ; 1 1062), so named from 
the iron cuirass which he always wore for mortifi- 
cation, made his confessor impose years of penance. 


a very real counterpart. The Crusade indulgence, 
the first of the plenary type, was almost a commu- 
tation ; though it was extended later to those who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, but sent 
a representative to fight, and then to those who 
mermy supported the holy enterprise by their aims, 
it was still not too easily won. On the other hand, 
partial indulgences were still reckoned by ten, 
twenty, and forty days in the 12th and IStli cen- 
turies ; there was no more than a year’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ or to the 
basilicas of the holy apostles in Home. This means 
th.at figures stiU retained nearly all their old sig- 
nificance. Further, when the Lateran Council 
(1215, Deer. Ixii.), after checking the abuses of cer- 
tain churchmen and alms-gatherers, decreed that 
bishops should not grant more than a year’s indul- 
gence after the consecration of a church, and forty 
days in other circumstances (by a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for bishops, a hundred for archbishops, and 
two hundred for cardinals), it must not be imagined 
that it was making a great reduction of a right 
that had hitherto been exercised to a much larger 
extent. Undoubtedly the Council was aiming at 
making episcopal concessions uniform and restrict- 
ing abuses ; but the limits which it assigned were 
by no means excessive at the time. 

The whole history of indulgences after this, how- 
ever, is summed up in constantly increasing con- 
cessions, ever more easily obtained, for the most 
varied acts of piety and charity. By the end of 
the 13th cent, tliere were numerous indulgences for 
a year, five years, and so on. We then come to 
the second plenarj’ indulgence, the Jubilee, granted 
for the first time in 1300 by Boniface vni. for the 
pilgrimage to the apostles’ tombs in Home. Orig- 
inally proclaimed for secular years, the Jubilee 
was afterwards renewed at shelter periods, and 
was then extended beyond Rome, and imitated on 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul- 
gences were multiplied and made extremely easy 
of access ; but by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was complete. 

2 . Theology. — The theology of indulgences was, 
in e.arly times, complete according to the prin- 
ciples stated above : temporal punishment to be 
undergone after sin lias been pardoned; penance 
imposed, controlled, and even reduced, by eccle.si- 
nstical authority, its concessions being approved 
by God, as pardon given in His name, but in a 
degree which cannot bo definitely stated. When 
theologians came to consider, chiefly in relation to 
God, both the remission of the penalty and the 
absolution of the sin, they were inclined to ask 
how this temporal debt to divine justice was paid. 
This is where the theoiy of ‘treasure’ came in 
— the theory not, as has been alleged, invented bj' 
Alexander of Hales, but brongb.t into relief Iw 
him and introduced into everyday teaching. It 
is no more than an aspect and a* consequence of 
the Communion of saints : ought we not to pray 
for one another? If merit properly so called is 
not directly communicable between the members 
of the Christian society, at least satisfaction can 
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INDULGENCES. — Indulgences, as employed 
in the Roman Catholic Cliurch, are a partial sur- 
vival of the primitive discipline of penance ; they 
are the remission of the penitential satisfaction 
due for pardoned sins, and are granted hy spiritual 
authority for the performance of optional works of 
merit. In order, therefore, to understand the true 
nature of indulgences, we must first trace their 
historical evolution. 

I. History. — The fundamental principle, admir- 
ahly stated by_ the Council of Trent (sess. v. n. 6, 
sess. xiv. chs, i., ii., viii.), lies in the difierent con- 
ditions controlling the pardon of sin by baptism 
and by sacramental penance. Baptism brings com- 
plete remission of all sins previously committed, 
and entails no further expiation ; as soon as he 
leaves the baptismal font, the adult, bom to super- 
natural life by the sacrament, is no longer respon- 
sible to God or to Christian society for any past 
fault or punishment. But the same conditions do 
not hold for the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, in violation of baptismal vows. Remis- 
sion of post-baptismal sin takes the form of a sort 
of judgment, comprising a confession of guilt and 
a punishment — a penal reparation called ‘satis- 
faction’ in theological language. The Christian 
who by mortal sin violates the law which he pro- 
mised at baptism to observe assumes a moral 
responsibility of which he must give an account 
to God ; and he also renders himself unworthy of 
the holy society into which he has entered, un- 
worthy of the sacred mysteries into which he has 
been initiated. To recover his former status, to 
participate worthily once more in the holy mys- 
teries, he must present himself as guilty before the 
tribunal of the priest, confess his unworthiness, 
and ask to be reinstated by sacerdotal authority. 
Absolution remits his fault (culpa), and at the 
same time the punishment due for unpardoned 
sin (‘ eternal punishment ’) ; but it still obliges the 
sinner to tmdergo a certain penally, and to earn 
full rehabilitation by reparations or ‘ satisfactions ’ 
(‘temporal punishment’ for pardoned sin). It is 
to this satisfaction, or temporal punishment, that 
the concession of indulgences refers. Following 
the development of penitential discipline, indul- 
gences did not attain their final form until the 11th 
cent. ; but the pssential element was present from 
the very begmning, viz. the remission, in considera- 
tion of certain good works, of such penances as the 


sinner would otherwise be bound to perform. In 
the early centuries this remission would result in 
hastening the return of the sinner to ecclesiastical 
communion ; later, it would consist in the substitu- 
tion of easier works or works of shorter duration 
for the required penances; and, when penances 
ceased to be individually imposed, they would be 
remitted all the more readily and generously. 

The characteristic feature of ancient public peni- 
tential discipline was the exclusion of the culprit, 
by way of satisfaction, either from ecclesiastical 
communion or at least from eucharistic communion, 
this exclusion being supplemented by penances 
under ecclesiastical control. But the Church al- 
ways reserved the right to terminate this exclu- 
sion; the bishop, who had judged the fault and 
given the sinner his penance, could also decide 
when the penitent had made sufficient satisfaction. 
The principle is clearly stated by one of the most 
ancient penitential canons : 

‘The bishops shall have the power, after having tried the 
conduct of each, to mitigate the penalties, or to extend the 
time of penitence ; but they must take care to inquire what has 
passed before and after their fall, and their clemency must be 
exercised accordingly’ (Council of Ancyra [A.n. 314], can. 6; 
cf. 2, 4, 7 ; Nicaea, can. 12 ; Basil’s canonical letter [coxvii.], 
can. 74 ff.). 

We have facts of even earlier date. If Cyprian 
denied confessors, imprisoned for the faith, the 
right of admitting penitents to ecclesiastical com- 
munion hy giving them ‘certificates of peace’ 
(libellus pads), he himself reclaimed that right; 
for we know that he absolved all the penitents of 
Carthage en masse at the approach of the persecu- 
tion (Cyprian, JSp. x., xiv., Iv., Ixiv., ed, Hartel, 
ii. [Vienna, 1871]) ; and it has always been the 
custom to give full ecclesiastical communion to re- 
pentant sinners at death. So much for the indul- 
gence in the initial stage of penitential discipline. 

In the system of the Penitential Books, the most 
important part of the satisfaction is no longer ex- 
clusion of the sinner from communion, but works 
of reparation, prayer, psalms, fasts, mortifications, 
and alms, every sin having its penance assigned, 
and the whole system being reckoned by days, 
weeks, months, or even years. The priest imposed 
penances on the various sinners in accordance with 
the Penitentials, and naturally had the right to see 
that they were fulfilled. Primitive indulgence took 
a now form analogous to that new form of_ penance. 
Not only did the Penitentials allow the priest great 
latitude in assigning the penance, hut they pro- 
vided various metbodB of compensation and commu- 
tation with a view to mitigating the satisfactions 
required. Thus, a bread-and-water fast equalled 
two or three ordinary fasts ; the recitation of a 
psalter (50 psalms), or a flagellatiop, was equiva- 
lent to several days of penance ; while alms, which 
could not he prescribed indiscriminately for all, 
served as a basis for compensation which varied 
with the wealth and charity of the penitent. This 
gave rise to ‘ redemptions ’ of penance, left at first 
to the discretion of the confessor, and then offici- 
ally regulated, in particular by the CouncUs of 
Tnbur (A.D. 895, can. 66 ff.) and Rheims (A.D. 923). 
A relic of this method of imposing and remitting 
penances has been preserved in the scale of indul- 
gences, which are granted for a stated number of 
days, months, or years; the remission is in pro- 
portion to the penances indicated by the Peniten- 
tial Books, though the scale is no longer employed 
in imposing them. 

The control of penance hy the priest who had 
imposed it gradually feU into disuse, and penitpta 
could proceed to redemptions of penance on their 
oivn account. It was then possible to offer them 
not only compensations, which were calculated ac- 
cording to the amount of their personal deht,_bnt 
even general reductions, from which all might 
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profit, fiy performing a -work, nob prescribed for 
each one of them, but which all were invited to do, 
even though they did not know their o'wn exact 
penitential debt. From the 11th cent, onwards 
we meet with reductions of penances, either propor- 
tional (a seventh, a quarter, or some other fraction) 
or absolute (ten, twenty, or forty da 3 's), offered to 
every one on such occasions as the consecration of 
a church, the translation of relics, the festival of 
a venerated saint, or a pilgrimage, or even for alms 
towards the building or upkeep of churches, abbeys, 
hospitals, etc. This method of redemption or sub- 
stitution reached its zenith when it covered all 
kinds of penance, which was done at the indul- 
gence of the Crusade. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), Pope Urban n. passed the follonung decree : 

‘ Whoever, out ol pure devotion and not lor the purpose ol 
paining honour or money, shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the 
Church of God, may count that journey in lieu of all penance' 
(can. 2 ; Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1769 tt., xk. 816). 

Moreover, he preached the same thing to the 
roasses. This was not only an indulgence, but a 
plenary indulgence — indeed for a long time the 
type of plenary indulgence — until it was imitated 
by so many others. Though the work proposed to 
Crusaders was peculiarly hard, the Crusade indul- 
gence contains all the constituent elements of an 
indulgence according to the accepted definition : 
ecclesiastical authority remits the penitential satis- 
faction, without considering the personal debt of 
each sinner, in virtue of tlie accomplishment of 
an optional task proposed equally to all. This 
remission, far from dispensing with confession of 
sins, presupposes and demands it, since it is the 
confessor who iinposes the penance when he par- 
dons the fault. On the other hand, an indulgence 
is valid directly in the eyes of the Church, and 
indirectly in the eyes of God, in the same way as 
absolution is ; for the Church, the authorized inter- 
mediary between God and the Christian for the 
pardon of sin, is none the less the intermediary 
for the imposition, and consequently the reduction, 
of satisfaction. 

In those days, just as in our own, it was mainly 
for their value in reference to God that indulgences 
were sought, and, then as now, above all by those 
who had least need of them, since it is never the 
greatest sinners Avho frequent the confessional 
most. Thus people set themselves, as they still 
do, to pursue penitential works for their owi value 
and to have the right to be liberated from penance, 
without considering carefully whether their pen- 
ance had been determined or even incurred, .^d, 
when the gradual mitigation of penitential disci- 
pline had reduced penance or sacramental satisfac- 
tion almost to the vanishing point, the remission 
obtained by indulgences, by the performance of 
less and less arduous works, served to reduce this 
indeterminate but certain debt of every one to the 
divine justice, even for pardoned sins. The im- 
portance of commutation, which is the basis of all 
indulgence, decreased as that of condonation in- 
creased ; at the same time, the primitive idea of 
debt to the Church and of the penitential scale 
disappeared gradually from the view and practice 
of ths fnithfiu and even of theologians, so that the 
indulgence has come to be the extra-sacramental 
remission of the temporal punishment due to God 
for our pardoned sins. 

The transition evidently took place by degrees ; 
towards the end of the 11th cent, we meet with 
the practice of getting definite penances imposed 
on oneself in order to ransom them more surely. 
St. Peter Daniianus relates {Sanctorum vitcc, viu. 
[Picxliv. 1015 f.]) that a pious hermit, St. Dominic 
of the Cuirass (Loricatus ; + 1062), so named from 
the^ iron cuirass which he always wore for mortifi- 
cation, made his confessor impose years of penance. 


once even a thousand years, on him ; and this the 
holy man accomplishea in a single Lent, than^ to 
the methods borrowed from the ancient Peniten- 
tials; by sin^ng a psalter, e.g., while dealing him- 
self fifteen thousand disciplinary blows, he did five 
years of penance. This exceptional fact, even in 
the 11th cent., practically marks the end of pen- 
ances actually imposed on and redeemed by indi- 
viduals ; sacramental satisfaction could no longer 
be redeemed. There was, accordingly, nothing 
left but penitential works proposed indiscriminately 
to all. These, however, continued to be quite con- 
siderable, so that the remission of satisfaction had 
a very real counterpart. The Crusade indulgence, 
the first of the plenary type, was almost a commu- 
tation ; though it was extended later to those who 
did not go themselves to the Holy Land, but sent 
a representative to fight, and then to those who 
merely supported the holy enterprise by their alms, 
it was still not too easily won. On the other hand, 
partial indulgences were still reckoned by ten, 
twenty, and forty days in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies ; there was no more than a year’s indulgence 
for a pilgrimage to the tomb of Christ or to the 
basilicas of the holy apostles in Rome. This means 
that figures still retained nearly all their old sig- 
nificance. Further, wlien the Lateran Council 
(1215, Deer. Ixii.), after checking the abuses of cer- 
tain churchmen and alms-gatherers, decreed that 
bishops should not grant more than a year’s indol- 
ence after the consecration of a church, and forty 
ays in other circumstances (by a concession of 
Pius X., of 28th Aug. 1903, this is extended to fifty 
days for bishops, a hundred for archbishops, and 
two hundred for cardinals), it must not be ima^ned 
that it was making a great reduction of a right 
that bad hitherto been exercised to a much larger 
extent. Undoubtedly the Council was aiming at 
making episcopal concessions uniform and restrict- 
ing abuses ; but the limits which it assigned were 
by no means excessive at the time. 

Tlie whole history of indulgences after this, how- 
ever, is summed up in constantly increasing con- 
cessions, ever more easily obtained, for the most 
varied acts of piety and charity. By the end of 
the 13th cent, there were numerous indulgences for 
a year, five years, and so on. We then come to 
the second plenary indulgence, the Jubilee, granted 
for the first time in 1300 by Boniface viii. for the 
pilgrimage to the apostles’ tombs in Rome. Orig- 
inally proclaimed for secular years, the JubUee 
was afterwards renewed at shorter periods, and 
was then extended beyond Rome, and imitated on 
various solemn occasions. Later, plenary indul- 
gences were multiplied and made extremely easy 
of access ; but by this stage the evolution of the 
indulgence was complete. 

2 . Theology. — The theology of indulgences was, 
in early times, complete according to the prin- 
ciples stated above: temporal punishment to be 
undergone after sin has been pardoned; penance 
imposed, controlled, and even reduced, by ecclesi- 
astical authority, its concessions being approved 
by God, ns pardon given in His name, but in a 
degree which cannot be definitely stated. When 
theologians came to consider, chiefly in relation to 
God, both the remission of the penalty and the 
absolution of the sin, they were inclined to ask 
how this temporal debt to divine justice was paid. 
This is where the theory of ‘treasure’ came in 
— the theory not, as has lieen alleged, invented by 
Alexander of Hales, but brought into relief by 
him and introduced into everyday teaching. It 
is no more than an aspect and a consequence of 
the Communion of saints : ought we not to pray 
for one another? If merit properly so called is 
not directly communicable between the members 
of the Christian societj', at least satisfaction can 
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be transferred, almost as a man can pay a friend’s 
debts. The infinite satisfaction of our Lord and 
the superabundant satisfaction of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints form a treasure which the Church 
guards and administers, dra->ving upon it for the 
payment of the debts remitted to the faithful by 
inaulgences. This explanation pleased the realist 
spirit of the scholastics, and was accepted by the 
whole school ; provided the limits of the compari- 
son with debts between human beings are not tran- 
scended, it is indeed quite satisfactory. Clement 
VI, was the first to make much of it, in his bull 
promulgating the Jubilee of 1350, and the Church 
upheld it against the attacks both of Luther (Leo 
X.’s bull ‘Exsurge Domine,’ 15th June 1520) and 
of the Jansenist Synod of Pistoia (Pius vi.’s bull 
‘ Auctorem fidei,’ 28th Aug. 1794). 

Connected with the theory of treasure are the 
theory and practice of the application of indul- 
gence to the dead, a new form which helped, ratlier 
than hindered, the development of prayer for the 
dead, a custom always employed in the Church. 
The transfer of indulgence to the dead seemed to 
clash with the principle that the Church has no 
control over the other world; to this the theo- 
logians replied that it was not a case of granting 
indulgences directly to the dead, but simply a 
matter of ofiering to God for them the mdul- 
gences which the living could acquire ; they added 
that the application of indulgences to the dead 
was not made in the form of strict, just payment, 
but by means of prayer — ‘ per modum suliragii,’ 
according to the accepted expression ; in other 
words, it depended on the mercy of God. On 
this understanding the application of indulgences 
to the dead was adopted by the whole school (cf. 
Thomas Aquinas, In IV. Sent, dis. 45, qu. 2, 
art, 3; Bonaventura, In IV, Sent, dis. 20, p. 2, 
art. 1, qu. 5). It was not included in any official 
document till 1476 under Sixtus iv. This Pope, the 
first to accord indulgences to the dead, explained 
its significance ; and from this time it became 
official doctrine and general practice (see the re- 
sponse of the Congregation of Indulgences of 28th 
July 1840 [Decreta authentica, no. 283]). The 
most notable official document on the theology of 
indulgences is the decree of the Council of Trent 
(sess. XXV.), affirming the traditional authority of 
the Church to grant them (cf. Mt 16*^ Jn 20^), 
and declaring the practice most salutary for the 
Christian people. 

This decree avoids precise statement, but this is 
because the real efficacy of indulgences cannot be 
estimated with precision. Not only is the Chris- 
tian ignorant of the degree of temporal punish- 
ment that is his due (the scale for imposition of 
penance has not been preserved, but only that for 
remission), but he does not know how God measures 
this punishment or in what proportion He accepts 
the indulgence ; and this uncertainty is, of course, 
more marked in the case of the efficacy of indul- 
gences for the dead. 

At least it is clear what indulgences are not: 
they are not merits, though some pious persons 
seem to think they are ; nor the remission or 

E ardon of sin itself, though this has been inferred 
•om the celebrated expression, ‘ a culpa et a poena ’ ; 
nor tbe purely gratuitous, unconditioned remission 
of the expiation due for pardoned sin ; nor a sort 
of authority to sin gained by making a promise of 
some simple expiation. Without entering into 
discussions raised by so-called indulgences ‘ a culpa 
et a poena,’ we may formulate some conclusions : 
(a) no single extant text implies the remission of 
mortal sin without recourse to the sacrament of 
penance; (b) a person who, after receiving absolu- 
tion from his sins, obtains a plenary indulgence is 
actually free ‘a culpa et a poena’ ; (c) as a matter 


of fact, this expression is not found at first, except 
in reference to the two early plenary indulgences, 
the Crusade and the Jubilee, for which every one 
was allowed to apply to the confessor of his own 
choice ; (d) the same explanation holds for letters 
of confession and indulgence, so frequent from the 
14th cent.; (e) the expression has always been 
correctly interpreted by theologians : after all, it 
is no more difficult to explain than such expres- 
sions as ‘peccatorum remissiones,’ which continue 
to appear in pontifical letters without being mis- 
understood by any one; besides, is sin fully re- 
mitted so long as it leaves an expiation to be 
accomplished ? 

3 . Abuse and reform. — The abuse commonly 
known as the ‘sale of indulgences’ was a very 
real exploitation of the concessions of indulgences 
granted in return for almsgiving to the churches ; 
but it must be remarked that this was ahvays an 
abuse, never a legitimate custom, and that it was 
always combated and finally suppressed by the 
Church. The principle that the Church can reward 
the contributions of the faithful to the temporal 
needs of the religious society by spiritual favours 
is unassailable, and requires no justification. The 
abuse consisted in the exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements made by preachers in order to encour- 
age generous giving (especially for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory), the culpable maladminis- 
tration of alms, the deductions made from the 
alms for the benefit of the Church dignitaries and 
even of civil authorities, and other modes of pro- 
cedure which gave to the granting of indulgences 
the appearance of a traffic. It is well known that 
the granting of indulgences for reconstructing the 
church of St. Peter in Eome was the occasion of 
Luther’s revolt; if the doctrine was sound, as 
Tetzel proved, a^earances were very unfavourable. 

The Lateran Council (1215) and the Council of 
Vienne (1311) had tried to crush the abuses of 
alms-gatherers, but without much effect; it fell 
to the Council of Trent to strike at the root of the 
evil by condemning abusive practices, and abolish- 
ing the collecting of alms and trading in indul- 
gences (sess. xxi. ‘de reform.’, ch. 9; sess. xxv.) ; 
the publication of indulgences was put in the hands 
of the bishops, assisted by two canons : they had 
to collect the alms of the faithful themselves, and 
keep nothing back. A further step was taken; 
indulgence-alms were completely suppressed (ex- 
cept the bull for the Crusade in Spain, which was 
also freed from all abuse) ; on the rare occasions 
when general indulgences included almsgiving, the 
latter was only one of the prescribed duties ; its 
taxation and employment were left to the free 
choice of the faithful. 

The reform of indulgences was energetically pur- 
sued by the popes, and the problems relating to 
them were entrusted by Clement Vin. to a pro- 
visional commission of cardinals. Clement _IX. 
re-established it on a stable basis in 1667, charging 
it ‘ to resolve the difficulties that arose, to correct 
and suppress abuses, to do away with false, apo- 
cryphal, and indiscreet indulgence, etc.’ Tto 
Congregation of Indulgences continued to exist 
till 1904, when it was united with the Congrega- 
tion of Rites ; in 1908, at the re-organization of 
the Roman Curia, indulgences were entrusted to 
a section of the Congregation of the Holy Office. _ 

4 . Practical remarks . — A plenary indulgence is 
one which covers all penance required of the 
penitent ; a partial indulgence covers a part of 
the penance, and is counted by days, months, or 
years. A better distinction would be that the 
latter is reckoned, not according to the actual 
debt of the sinner, but according to the ancient 
penitential scales, while the former is not. While 
all indulgences really refer to persons, those which 
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are granted directly to persons, e.g., to a con- 
fraternity, are called personal ; those directly 
attached to a church, an altar, etc., are called 
local; while those attached to holy objects — 
crucifix, medals, beads, etc.- — are called real. It 
is easy to understand the distinction between 
temporary and permanent indulgences, indul- 
gences obtained for certain specified days, or once 
a day, or ‘toties quoties,’ whenever the penitential 
actions are repeated, and so on. The chief in- 
dulgences are, as formerly, the Crusade (stiU kept 
up in Spain in a special form) ; the Jubilee, which 
occurs every quarter-century, and is imitated more 
or less frequently by solemn indulgences called ‘ in 
form of Jubilee ’ ; indulgences attached to the 
most popular devotions, ns the Eosary or the 
Stations of the Cross ; those of famous sanctu- 
aries, as Eome, Jerusalem, Compostella, Assisi’s 
Portiuncula, etc. ; ‘ apostolic’ indulgences, at- 
tached by the pope (or the priest authorized by 
him) to holy objects blessed by him, etc. The 
Congregation of indulgences published an official 
collection {Baccolta) of indulgenced devotions 
(Koine, 1854, and, numerous editions), and two 
collections, one of decisions {Decreta authentica 
ah anno 1668 ad annum 1882, Katisbon, 1883), the 
other of rescripts and summaries of indulgences 
{Ecscripta anthcntica . • . necnon Summaria in- 
dulgcntiarum, Katisbon, 1885). Numerous other 
rivate collections exist, recognized and approved 
y Eoman or Episcopal authority. 

LirKRATiraE. — (a) History. — J. Morin, Commentariui his- 
toriens de discipUna in adminislratione sacramenti pcvnitentia;, 
Paris, 16B1 (bk. I. is devoted to the history of indulgences); 
E. Amort, X)« origins, progrcssu, valors, st frustu indtdgenti- 
arum, Venice, 1V33 (a rich store of texts) ; H. C. Lea, A Historg 
of Auricular Confession and Indulgences, Philadelphia, 1890, 
vol. ili. (Protestant); T. Briefer, art. * Indulponzen,' in PRE^ 
(Protestant) ; above nil, numerous nrtt. by N. Paulus in various 
reviews, esp. ZRT. 

(6) TnE0L00V.—M\ theolojrians ore occupied more or less 
with indulgences. The TractaUts dMmatico-moralis de indul- 
gentiis of Theodonis a Spiritu Sancto, Rome, 1743, has 
long been regarded ns classical. The best recent practical 
treatments and collections are : F. Beringer, Die Abtasse >*, 
Paderborn, 1900, Fr. tr. by P. Jtaroyer, Res Indulgences 
Paris, 1905 ; P. Mocchegiani a Monsano, Collectio indulgenti- 
arum, Quaracchi, 1897. A. BOUDINHON. 

INDUSTRIALISM. — The conditions govern- 
ing the progress of a country in civilization are 
exceedingly complex. Among these the industry 
of the people occupies a position of considerable 
importance. AVealth and culture are far from 
being interconnected ; but, at the same time, a 
very poor country is unlikely to attain to the same 
stage of progress as one in which commerce has 
developed sufficiently to provide a moderate 
standard of comfort for the majority of the in- 
habitants. Thus industrial progress becomes the 
potentiality from which other agencies can realize 
a higher stage of civilization. In some recent 
discussions of progress, there are two forms of 
description, each of which is liable to mislead. On 
the one side, industry is spoken of in terms which 
imply that it is somothmg altogether modem, 
while, on the other side, it appears to be inferred 
that industry alone will create a satisfactory 
amount of national wealth. Against the first 
trend of thought, it is to ho noted that among 
primitive peo^es, whoso situation is disadvan- 
tageous, there are periods of sustained and p.ain- 
ful labour. A tribe, trembling on the verge of 
starvation, will be condemned to severe toil, and 
tbe demands which this condition makes on mind 
and body account for the station!^ or even 
declining state of such a society. Bfence there 
must be conjoined with habits of industry a not 
unfavourable geographical position, in order that 
progress may be made — to modify a sajung of AV. 
Petty : ‘ Labour is the father, and natural resources 


the mother of wealth ’ (Economic Writings of Sir 
W. Petty, ed. C. H. Hull, London, 1899, p. 377). 
But of tliese two conditions of progress it is easy 
to over-estimate the importance of natural re- 
sources. There is some instinct or gift in certain 
peoples which urges them either to force their 
way from a disadvantageous situation or by their 
labour to modify a country which was originally 
almost barren so that it becomes moderately fruit- 
ful. 

AVTierever a society maintained itself for any 
considerable period, mdustry was a characteristic 
of its life. If it existed in a nomadic or pastoral 
state, there was the care of the cattle, while at the 
same time there was, no doubt, in most cases the 
work of providing clothing for the tribe. Al’ith 
the general advance of civilization there came the 
time when, as in England during a great part of 
the Middle Ages, the occupations of the people 
were predominantly agricultural. At this stage, 
the manor constituted a complete economic unit, 
providing for almost all its own normal wants. In 
it one can trace the beginnings of organization in 
the allocation of specific functions to certain 
workers. The rise of the towns involved important 
economic and social consequences. The bringing 
together of a population of some size and the 
contact with distant markets enlarged the horizon 
of the mediteval burgess as compared with the man 
living in the country, and the tornis were centres 
of initiative and, on the whole, stood for the break- 
ing down of oppressive customs. In fact, with the 

f rowth of towns the way was prepared for tbe 
eginnings of the period which is distinguished ns 
the modem one, as compared ivith Medirevalism. 

The problem of the 17tli cent, was the substitution 
of some new method for the series of customs and 
laws which had been found to hamper industry 
during the previous two centuries. The method 
available was the enlarging of the productive unit, 
and for this capital was required. Gradually 
capitalistic production began to replace the purely 
domestic system. The former had been early 
adopted in the woollen, the coal, and the iron 
trades, and it had the advantage of enabling a 
certain amount of division of labour to bo adopted ; 
but in the 17th cent, and the early part of the 
18th cent, there were limits to the specialization 
that was possible. AVhen, for instance, one reads 
of a Glasgow woollen ‘manufactory’ which in 
1700 employed 1400 hands, it is to be inferred that 
the majority of the workers were engaged in their 
own homes, while power was used for the finishing 
of the cloth. Such industries were, in fact, carried 
on under the domestic system in the preliminary 
processes, under factory conditions in the final 
processes, and there was a capitalistic regime in 
the marketing of tbe product. 

During the first part of the ISth cent, in England 
considerable additions were made to the capital of 
tbe country. At the same time markets were 
being extended, and by the joint action of both 
causes it became possible to increase the quantity 
of capitalistic production. The latter again led to 
further division of labour — a phenomenon to which 
Adam Smith drew attention in The Wealth of 
Nations. Then there followed a series of important 
mechanical inventions, afiecting first tbe textile 
trades and later other industries. As a result there 
was a great displncenicnt of hand labour, followed 
bj' increased specialization and organization of 
industry. In many ways the period from 1770 to 
1840 was one of change, even of upheaval, and it is 
usually termed ‘ the industrial revolution.’ In the 
middle of the ISth cent. British industry was largely 
of the cottage or domestic type. A hundred years 
later the factory sj’stem had become predominant. 
Nor did the change end here ; the second half of 
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the 19fch cent, witnessed a revolution in transport, 
which is still continuing. The facilities of com- 
munication tend to bring distant places into 
commercial relationship, and thus to render possible 
production on a larger and larger scale, with further 
specialization of industry and increased invention 
of machines. 

All these changes may be summed up in the 
word ‘industrialism,’ and they have profoundly 
modified not only the mode of production, but also 
the whole social life of those countries where they 
have taken place. The effects of industrialism 
extend into almost all departments of the national 
life. Under the domestic system the power req[uired 
for the primitive instruments then in use was 
supplied either by the workers or by animals. 
Now it is dra^vn from purely mechanical sources. 
Thus it has become possible to use the labour of 
men and women for purposes which, on the whole, 
require greater skill, while the total product can 
be very many times greater. Real wages are much 
higher, and the condition of the skilled artisan is 
certainly much better. The concentration of 
factories in large towns gives the workers the 
advantage of city life, and their lives are brighter 
and fuller than those of their predecessors who 
worked imder the domestic system. These consti- 
tute some of the chief gains of the system, as 
against which allowance must be made for its losses 
and its evils. During the transition period of the 
industrial revolution great classes of the population 
sustained severe liardships, and in the early days 
of the factory system the conditions of female and 
child labour were deplorable. These, as well as 
other abuses, have been lessened by the Factory 
Acts j but there remain certain dangers to national 
well-being in the aggregation of large populations 
in the towns. When public sanitation was little 
regarded, the mortality of urban life was high; 
and, even yet, when so large a proportion of the 
population lives in to\vns, there is a certain danger 
to the physique of the people. There are signs 
which encourage the anticipation that for large 
numbers of the working class population this dis- 
advantage is capable of remedy. Town-planning, 
the openmg up of slums, increased air space in the 
smaller houses, greater care of the children, and 
better knowledge of hygiene among the people 
themselves point to an ultimate improvement in 
the physique of those who live in towns. Then, 
as regards the state of the worker in the course of 
his employment, some occupations are ‘ dangerous 
trades,’ either through the mechanical processes 
involving risk of accident or through danger to 
health from the substances which have to be dealt 
■with. Regulation of factories tends to limit the 
number of the former, and, while the total accidents 
are distressingly great, the percentage according 
to the numbers employed has diminished as 
compared with earlier periods. Thus the number 
of accidents per 100 stage-coach drivers was higher 
than that per 100 engine-drivers, and similarly 
•with the travellers. The best medical opinion 
points to trade diseases being preventable. From 
the purely economic standpoint there are strong 
inducements to their eradication. As a rule, where 
there is risk of a trade disease the nominal wages 
of the workers tend to be higher than they would 
have been othenvise, since such risk checks the 
inflow of labour and lessens the earning time of 
those employed. Besides, almost every trade 
disease is traceable to a waste of material, the 
saving of which represents an economy of human 
life. _ It has been urged against the factory system 
that it tends to create a surplus of labour which is 
Httle more thau on the verge of starvation, which, 
indeed, apart from Poor Law relief, would be in the 
deepest distress. This ‘submerged’ portion of the 


population suffers either from irregularity of em- 
ployment or from the unremunerative character of 
the employment that it can obtain, as in the case 
of sweated industries. Neither of these charac- 
teristics is generally prevalent among the artisan 
classes which have been called into existence by 
the factory system. Accordingly, it may be con- 
cluded that the cause of a depressed market for 
certain kinds of unskilled labour is to be sought 
elsewhere. Attempts have recently been made to 
deal with these unfavourable conditions by legisla- 
tion — as regards sweating by the institution of 
wages boards, and as regards iiTegularity of em- 
ployment by the second part of the Insurance Act 
of 1911 (see INSUEANCE), 

It follows then, on the whole, that, while the 
disadvantages of industrialism appear to be capable 
of gradual amelioration by the exercise of Imow- 
ledge, forethought, and improved organization, the 
advantages are substantial, and they tend to be 
cumulative. At the same time, it is a dangerous 
error to suppose that, because industrialism has 
increased the material welfare of the nation, it has 
established a condition of life which is to be 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. Opinion has 
fluctuated between two extremes. For some years 
after the success of the industrial revolution it was 
commonly held that industry throve best in the 
absence of all interference and regulation by the 
State — a doctrine which reached its most forcible 
development in the interpretation of laisses fairs 
by the Manchester School. Gradually this attitude 
was modified by the acceptance of exceptions from 
the principle of laissez fairs in industry — as, for 
instance, in the Factory Acts. Of late thependulum 
of opinion has tended to svdng in the direction of 
increased State-regiJation of industry. And, if 
this tendency is carried too far, there is the danger 
that initiative may be checked. Economic forces 
are so complex that the prevention of one evil 
sometimes occasions another no less serious. Thus 
the problem of the future wU be, on the one hand, 
to correct, or at least diminish, some of the ills of 
the industrial system ; while, on the other hand, 
this should be effected without the sacrifice of any 
of its essentially valuable characteristics. 

Lwerattoe. — A dam Smith, Tht Wealth of Sationt (ed. E. 
Cannon), London, 1904 ; A. Ure, The Philosophy of Manu- 
factures^, do. 1861 ; T. Tooke, A Bist. of Prices . . . from 1795 
to 1847, do. 1838, 1840, 1848; C. Babbagre, On the Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, do. 1832 ; R. W. Cooke-Taylor, 
Introd. to a Hist, of the Factory System, do. 1886; W. J. 
Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic Bist. and Theory, 
vol. i. pts, i. and ii., do. 1892, 1893 ; W. Cunningrham, The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modem Times, 
Cambridge, 1903 ; A. Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution of 
the 18th Cent, in England, London, 1884. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.-See Juvenile 
Criminals. 

INFALLIBILITY.— I. GENERAL; INFALLI- 
BILITY IN COMMON LIFE.— I. Infallibility a uni- 
versal idea ; its basis and general significance ; 
equivalent terms and cognate ideas. — ^At the heart 
of such universal questions as What shall I helieve . 
Whom shall I trust ? Whom shall I obey ? Where 
shall I find certitude ? What is the foundation of 
faith 7 What is truth 7 there lies a principle of 
faith in the existence of a source and channel of m- 
fallible Imowledge. The quest and discovery m an 
infallible authority has, in some form or other, been 
the business not only of the great systems of re- 
ligion throughout the world which have canonized 
the utterances and injunctions of their prophete, 
priests, and legislators, but also of innumerable 
social and political associations, each inspired ■with 
an analogous hope and confidence, Usually, ic 
be said, it is a practical or working infallibility 
that men agree to recognize ; but just in proportion 
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M-that infallibility is challenged and placed in 
need of vindication it is apt to be invested with a 
robe of mystery, and advanced to a dignity which 
it is fondly hoped will make it absolute and above 
question. 

The word ‘ infallibility ’ is late Latin in its ori^ ; 
but the idea, both religious and political, which it 
conveys is as ancient as authority in Church and 
State. As a negative virtue or perfection it is 
practically equivalent to ‘inerrancy’ and ‘indefecti- 
hility,’ the root notions of ‘stumbling,’ ‘straying,’ 
and ‘failing’ representing obvious and kindred de- 
fects in a guide to truth. As a positive virtue or 
perfection it has for its counterpart ‘reliability,’ 
‘trustworthiness,’ or ‘trueness.’ The same diiB- 
culties and problems inhere in both sets of terms. 
In considermg them we are brought face to face 
with an impressive series of ultimate questions, 
moral, social, political, legal, ecclesiastical, and 
religious. It is impossible to define, analyze, and 
w'eigh the concept of infallibility without recogniz- 
ing that there are involved in it the foundations 
upon which human thought has built up its ideas 
of an absolute authority, a court of final appeal, a 
majesty of law and government, a divine right of 
persons or of institutions, a warrant of certitude, 
a rule of faith, a code of honour and of duty, a 
system of truth. To believe in inspiration, in reve- 
lation, in Ulnmination, to accept a dogma, to pro- 
claim a truth, implies in every case a faith in some 
infallible. Human intelligence may locate this 
ultimate ground of faith and conduct very vari- 
ously. A man may be convinced that it resides 
in hifl own unaided mind or heart or conscience, or 
in the unaided faculties of some ruler or official or 
dignitary, or in the unaided instinct of some family 
or corporation or people, or in the contents of a 
sacred book or law or literature, or in any one of 
these conceived os dictated or imparted by super- 
natural instruction. But that an infallible seat 
and oracle of authority does exist is axiomatic in 
ethics and in politics not less than in religion. 
‘Oh that I Imew where I might find it I’ is the 
burden of a longing for it, hardly to be distin- 
guished from the aspiration after God Himself. 
It is easy to say that to err is human, that in- 
errancy as a perfection belongs to God alone, that 
any human claim to it savours of rank presumption 
and, indeed, of blasphemy. And certamly it would 
be insufferable that any mortal mind or will should 
arrogate it to itself as an indefectible individual 
possession. But, as we shall see, its claimants in 
Church and State seek to elude the condemnation 
which they would otherwise incur, and which they 
freely infiict upon others in like case, by represent- 
ing themselves as hereditary or official life-renters 
of a divinely delegated authority and wisdom. 
Kings or castes claim divine right, not as created 
or won by themselves, hut as given irrevocably to 
themselves. Aprophet or a priest claims to express 
the very will of God, not as a maker but as a re- 
cipient of revelation. The maxim of civil law, 
‘The King cannot err,’ is neither more nor less 
intelligible and defensible than the later maxim 
of canon law, ‘ The Supreme Pontiff cannot err.’ 
Each rests upon aphilosophy of absolute monarchy 
as profound, subtle, and elusive as the other ; each 
springs from an instinct deep-seated in human 
nature, and satisfies in its own way psychological 
needs that never fail to assert themselves. It w’ill 
be the principal suggestion of this article that 
ecclesiastical or papal infallibility is not to be ex- 
plained or criticized in theological or philostmhical 
terms so much as in political and practical. Eoren- 
sio and public rather than academic considerations 
have defended it during its protracted develop- 
ment. Sentiment and a sense of corporate dis- 
cipline have done more for it than logic and 
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apologetic. It was no accident that in the Vatican 
Council of 1870 and in the Homan Catholic Church 
outside that imposing assembly the conflict resolved 
itself into a bitter opposition between the scholarly 
and the administrative genius of the Church, the 
former as hostile to the definition of papal infalli- 
bility as the latter was urgent in its favour. The 
Curia is a court, not an academy. Its utterances 
are decrees, not theories. Its language is not 
theological so much as legal, and is to bo inter- 
preted and judged as such. To construe it liter- 
ally, as if its vocabulary were derived from science, 
is perhaps as imprudent as to insist that court dress 
be made compulsory in the schools, or that wig and 
gown be borrowed from the hall of justice and made 
the dress of commerce and of recreation. It is true, 
of course, that infallibility, like other dogmatic 
formulations, has called into being a scholarship, 
or a scholasticism, of its owm. But it rested on 
grounds distinct from scholarship and philosophy. 
It had silent reasons superior to the texts of Scrip- 
ture which it cited. It was the canonization of a 
practical and essentially political principle. For 
its ecclesiastical promoters the doubts and hesita- 
tions and objections of their learned and eloquent 
opponents served no other purpose than the set 
speeches of the advocattis dtaboli at the canoniza- 
tion of an already venerated saint. They were as 
shadows to enhance the new illumination. They 
were the resistance needed to pve zest and triumph 
to a victory. 

2 . Degrees of infallibility; qualified forms of 
the idea. — ^The term ‘ infallible,’ as applied to an 
individual, an organization, a system of doctrine, 
or a body of literature, does not, on the face of it, 
lend itself to qualification or modification. As a 
thing is either perfect or iuMerfeot, so is a thing 
either fallible or infallible. But, in fact, the term 
is confidently employed, especially in controversy, 
in a variety of senses, its extreme asserters having 
in reserve a citadel of common sense for refuge 
when their exaggerations have been exposed and 
made untenable. As the term ‘ truth ’ has had to 
sustain a formidable diversity of interpretations, 
infaUibilitv, as befits an idea so near of kin to it, 
has passed, through the same experience. It may 
denote, as we have stated, absolute or practical 
immunity from error or failure. At the top of the 
scale a person may bo conceived as in himself so 
perfectly constituted ns not only in all circum- 
stances to be found never to fail of right and 
truth in any degree, but as to be incapable of 
thus failing. At the bottom of the scale one may 
conceive a person not in himself, but by external 
influence, saved, on the whole and in the long run, 
from material or irremediable error. Between 
these two conceptions there lies a considerable 
series of descendmg degrees of infallibility, each 
of which is an adequate basis of faith and con- 
duct, though it comes short of the ideal. Viewed 
scientifically, the proud boast of infallibility tends 
more and more to qualify itself. Though real, it 
is virtual, official, conditional, occasional, derived, 
or relative, in every claimant except God. The 
Bible is deemed infallible as inspired and kept 
pure by divine agency, either in every syllable 
and letter or as a whole, either in matters of faith 
and morals only or in matters of historical fact 
also, either in text or in substance, either in the 
original or in a particular version, either in the 
literal, in the historico-literary, or in a figura- 
tive sense, either as interpreted by the Fathers, 
by the Reformers, or by a particular branch of the 
living Church, and so on. The Church is deemed 
infallible in its clergy alone or in the episcopate, 
in councils or in popes, or in its clergy and laity 
together, either in matters touching faith and 
morals only, or in discipline or science or scholar- 
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ship also, either at a certain era or in its unbroken 
practice, either in a certain denomination or in its 
entirety, and so on. But, when viewed through 
the medium of religious or patriotic faith, infalli- 
bility rises in the scale and ascends to the lofty 
altitude at which truth and authority are absolute 
and divine. Of infallibility, as of truth, there are 
idealist, utilitarian, and pragmatistinterpretations, 
and each varies in an individualistic or an institu- 
tionalistic direction. 

3. Wide range of the idea. — It is important that 
the wide range of the idea should be recognized. 
Infallibility is claimed in some measure or degree 
in a large number of regions of human activity. 
While the ecclesiastical and political uses are the 
most familiar as themes of literary and academic 
discussion, others deserve mention in an article 
like this, since the analogies they present are 
valuable, and have undoubtedly lent support to 
the former. Wherever in human affairs authority 
is respected and truth recognized, a degree of infal- 
libility appropriate to the circumstances is implied. 
Usually the quality of perfect trustworthiness is 
attributed simply to the object, person, or institu- 
tion in which it is believed to reside. But in 
reality it is also implied that the mind which re- 
cognizes infallibility has itself formed an infallible, 
an absolutely trustworthy, judgment, whether 
directly on the basis of evidence before itself, or 
indirectly on the basis of evidence accepted by a 
reputed infallible, external witness or authority, 
such as tradition, usage, or a living organization. 
Nothing assists the student of infallibility more 
effectively to appreciate its essential complexity 
and subtlety than a swift glance at the less noto- 
rious and controversial regions of life in which it 
is acknowledged to be operative, 

(1) In external Nature . — External Nature, upon 
any view of an ultimate explanation, presents the 
eye of man with a spectacle of infallibility. Think 
what you will of her achievements, her products 
in detaO, her tragedies, and her catastrophes, her 
laws operate witTi a serenely or a grimly perfect 
regularity, her processes are so absolutely reliable 
that an alleged suspension of them or exception 
to them becomes a miracle, and no one credits it 
except a theist who may find himself able to ex- 
plain it as a divine suspension of a divine custom 
tor divine ends, and thus implicitly leaves intact 
the general conception of Nature’s normally un- 
broken regularity and uniformity. The sequence 
of the seasons, tne alternation of day and night, 
the undeviating course of physical processes and 
of natural laws which know no exceptions, have 
passed into a proverb of unfailing trustworthiness. 
For religious faith Nature is infallible within her 
appointed sphere, becauseher Author and Upholder 
is infallible, and expresses His mind and \vill, within 
limits, through her. Failure in her would be failure 
in Him. 

(2) In human Nature . — Trust Nature, says one 
school, and she will guide you rightly in the end. 
In other words, instinct is infallible. Convention 
is artificial and represses Nature. But Nature, 
though you expel her ivith a pitchfork, will make 
her way back and master you. A return to Nature 
in its primitive sense, however, is not more attrac- 
tive than a return to his cradle would be to a 
grown man. The trouble for a sansculottist phDo- 
spphy of any type is that the great conventions of 
life are themselves profoundly natural ; they are 
the dictates of instinct guideu by long experience. 
It is more natural to the genus homo to go clothed 
than naked, to observe law than to be anarchist. 
And for the individual the rule to trust one’s in- 
stinct as a sure guide is not to be crudely simplified 
into a wanton and libertine indulgence of each 
passing whim or fugitive passion. Even the brutes 


are above that. Instinct, the nature in us, is as com- 
plex as the universe, nature around us. Each has 
required an age-long evolution to bring it to what 
it is. Nature, instinct, is a perfectly trustworthy 
authority, but it needs patience and impartial in- 
vestigation to know her mind and catch her final 
mandate. ‘Be natural,’ a first law of manners 
and of style in art and literature, and, rightly 
understood, also in morals and religion, does not 
mean ‘ Play the new-born babe, or play the back- 
woods savage,’ but ‘Be true to your real genius 
and station and mission in life.’ Nature is in- 
fallible, in the region of human instinct as in her 
o\vn external province, the world of the elements 
and forces; but her mind and ■will are expressed 
in decrees which are not momentary or inter- 
mittent or capricious, but are in time discerned as 
universal laws making for progress and cohering 
in consistency. 

(3) In human society . — In human social life 
various degrees of infallibility are recognized under 
the conceptions of authority and discipline. No 
one pretends that all parents or that any parents 
are incapable of making mistakes and misleading 
their children, yet the will of the parent and the 
information and instruction of the parent are for 
a time infallible to the child, gladly accepted by 
him as such, and within limits authorized as such 
both by law and by public opinion. The rights of 
the parent in the child who is flesh of his O'wn flesh 
and is brought up by him, the mutual affection 
that is natural to both and inspires trust, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, and makes submission 
to authority no hardship, the special knowledge 
which the parent possesses of the temperament 
and capacity of the child and his natural desire to 
develop the best in him — such considerations make 
interference between parent and child at a certain 
stage in life profoundly undesirable, and lend at 
least a temporary infallibility to parental author- 
ity. The same is true of the authority of the 
teacher in school and university not only to com- 
mand obedience, but to command faith in his 
instruction. The apprentice in business or_ in 
handicraft, the subordinate official in well-nigh 
every organization in commercial, military, pro- 
fessional, and public service, accepts, and is author- 
ized to accept, within limits as final for hm the 
mandate or ad'vice of his superior. Such infalli- 
bility is maintained as socially economical and as 
conducing to efiBoiency in the common interest. 
It is held to be justified as working well, and 
flagrant instances of abuse of porver are held to 
discredit the individual, not the system. Demo- 
cracy itself is not less a form of goyemmOTt, 
entailing discipline and subordination in its public 
departments, than a theory of citizen equality. 
Expediency alone, based on confidence in SP?®.’" 
knowledge, is the warrant of military infallibility 
■with its autocratic subjection of all ranks to one 
mind and wiU, of legal infallibility rvith its judicial 
cul de sac in a court of final appeal, and of political 
infallibility with its autocratic or constitutional 
vesting of all authority ultimately m a sovereign 
power. The physician in practice is assigned an 
all but arbitrary infallibility, tempered^ by ^ca- 
sional appeal to the specialist, and restrained from 
gross incompetency or crime by professional honour 
fortified by the common law and the Medical 
Council. ‘Trust the expert’ is a rule in whicli 
humanity for the most part has a childlike con- 
fidence, utterly misplaced in numerous particular 
instances, yet based generally on a solid founda- 
tion of close observation and long expenence. 
Proverbial though it is that doctors differ, no 
proverb encourages the patient to differ from his 
doctor. Proverbial though it is that tastes “lu^ 
each generation suffers itself ■willingly to oe 
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directed in its architecture, art, and music hy the 
experts of the day, in spite of the fact, too clearly 
shown hy history, that their judgment in many 
cases proves to he as transitory and as tmfortunate 
in its issue as the aesthetic canons and decrees of 
sartorial fashion. 

(4) In reason . — If we turn to reason, the ulti- 
mate differentia of mankind in the world of life, 
in search of an infallible principle, our quest is not 
in vain, but the result is not the discovery of an 
automatic solvent of all problems. Reason is in- 
fallible. It is the organ of truth. But, though it 
resides in every normal human being, it confers 
no immediate miraculous identity of judgment or 
opinion upon humanity. All men reason ; but not 
all reason accurately or consistently. Fortified 
though it is by increasing personal experience and 
individual knowledge, and fostered and assisted 
though it is by tradition and hy common inter- 
course, the individual reason is not delivered from 
errors and shortcomings. When we speak of 
reason as inf aUihle, w'e look beyond the individual 
and even beyond the aggregate to what is any- 
thing but an abstraction, to the common principle 
of all our thinking and judging, which is not many 
but one, which guides and directs our science in 
all its departments, which appeals to men of every 
race. The rationalist isolates it as a standard and 
criterion of faith and duty, forgets that it is but 
an instrument, though the highest in our use, and 
in its favour ignores other elements in our spiritual 
constitution which give force and value to life. 
But reason, hy which we discriminate truth from 
error, religion from superstition, and in great 
measure nght from Avrong, as an indw^ing 
principle in humanity, must be infallible. Apart 
from its complete and unimpeded exercise there is 
no rest to the soul. Through it the observation 
of nature and its operations rises from a pastime 
into science, enhancing not more man’s knowledge 
than his poaver, and approximating his intelligence 
and his insight nearer and nearer to the divine. 
But, as Avith nature or instinct, so Anth reason — it 
is infallible as an ultimate principle, fallibly em- 
ployed by individual intelhgences even in the 
exalted sphere of science, Avhich, outside the some- 
AA’hat frigid bounds of pure mathematics, is never 
altogether innocent of questionable dogma and 
changing fashion. 

(6) In conscience . — It is an axiom of all schools 
and all sects that a man ought to obey his con- 
science in all circumstances and at all costs. Re- 
ligion, indeed, recognizes in human conscience the 
very whisper of the infallible Spirit of God. But 
Avhat one man’s conscience sanctions for him 
another’s sometimes in the same circumstances 
refuses to permit. The slavery Avhich one genera- 
tion contemplates with equanimity and justifies 
without a qualm revolts the soul of its successor. 
The polygamy Avhich one race practises deliber- 
ately as its social duty appears abhorrent to 
another people. The pride, the ambition, the 
love of poAver and Avealth, Avhich are the breath 
of life to one class of men, are as death to the soul 
of another. Usages and impulses Avhich pass un- 
challenged in the OT, or are regarded as directly 
approved, are condemned in the NT. Yet con- 
science is not dethroned from its sovereign dignity, 
nor is it acknoAvledged to lack essential unitv. 
For the individual, the time, the race, it is final ; 
it is to be believed implicitly, and obeyed. But 
even conscience can be developed and trained, as 
in the individual so also in the race._ It is the 
same principle in all its variations, in all indi- 
A’iduals, periods, and peoples. Its function is the 
same. Its genius or spirit is the same. But, like 
evervthing human, it has to grow, to come to 
itself, to increase in self-knoAA-ledge and in vision. 


If jt is the Avhisper of God, it is also a stUl, small 
voice sounding in human ears amid the cfistrac- 
tions of other sounds, and it speaks a language 
whose vocabulaiy, accent, and tones man does not 
learn at once AAdthout education and taking pains. 
Conscience is not an oracle before Avhose tripod 
the human soul can sink its native intelligence and 
responsible discernment and resign itself to passive 
listening. To regard it as an automatic index to 
duty, operated supematuraUy apart from the 
dispositions of the heart and mind in Avhich it is 
resident, is to degrade both it and its divine 
operator. The compass is an infallible pointer to 
the pole, hut science which gave it to the seaman 
for his guidance has had to toil and search in 
order to discover its true direction and to instruct 
him hoAV to house it, hoAV to allow for its deflexion, 
hoAv to strengthen its poAver and protect it from 
external interference, hoAV to construe its be- 
hairiour in aU circumstances. So conscience in 
the individual, for all its dignity as a divine voice 
speaking in the soul of man, is no exception to 
the sacred laAv that revelation, though it comes to 
earth from heaven, enters tlirough human faculties, 
entrusted to human vision, human intelligence, and 
human utterance. Essentially the same conjunc- 
tion of human and divine which Christolomcal 
theology has made familiar in the Incarnate Word 
as a mystery to faith, and which hafiles prosaic 
analysis in the divine message of the prophets and 
in the written "Word of God, which are at the same 
time intensely human, presents itself to rev’erent 
inquiry in the divine Word which we call con- 
science. It is infallible for relimons faith, though 
its organs of utterance are in themselves found to 
be imperfect and errant. In the moral world it is 
better to do the wrong thing under the conscientious 
conviction that it is right than to do the right 
thing in spite of the conscientious conviction that 
it is wrong. But in either instance the organ of 
moral discrimination is at fault and is in need 
of further education. Thus the infallibility of 
conscience, absolute os it rightly is for the mdi- 
vidnal, is always relative to his enlightenment, 
and ought to be consciously so, and therefore open 
to fresh enlightenment. Education and develop- 
ment may modify its actual decrees, but as a 
principle it represents a consistent attitude towards 
ethical values as in the course of time and experi- 
ence they are successively understood and rightly 
appreciated. 

(6) In the State and in political life . — Again, it 
is a maxim and mark of good citizenship that the 
laws of one’s country are to be lojmllj’ obeyed. 
They possess a certain majesty more sovereign 
even than the king in whose name they are pro- 
mulgated and enforced. They express the genius 
and spirit of a people, mould its life incessantiv, 
and outline for common instruction a certain 
minimal suggestion of its ideal of justice. What 
represents tlie settled conviction of many genera- 
tions of experience must, it is readi^ felt, be true, 
and has a right to bo enforced. Conscience and 
expediency combine to dimify its authority. But 
in all civilized countries the development of parlia- 
mentary legislation has introduced so great an 
amount of legal detail into statutory obligations, 
and the vdctorics of party which carrj- Icgislativ e 
programmes into the statute-book frequently re- 
present so attenuated, shortlived, and doubtful a 
majority of public opinion in their favour, that 
the majesty which once rightly belonged to the 
greater and often unwritten codes of earlier days 
has become at once a moral and a psychological 
impossibility. Party government is everywhere 
in just disrepute, except among the politically 
ambitious whose ends alone it serves, because 
more and more it presumes to employ coercion in 
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the name of the whole State and with the resources 
of the whole commonAvealth to enforce the will 
of a section of the people in things morally in- 
different. On one plea or another it Avill not wait 
to secure moral unanimity, the only legitimate 
basis of compulsion. It seldom cares to invite an 
explicit mandate, but prefers to merge a number of 
separate issues in its appeal to the constituencies, 
juggling as it pleases with their aggregate re- 
sponse. Yet in the Crown, the State, the common- 
wealth, however organized for government and 
administration, there resides a real infallibility. 
Its authority, like that of conscience, articulates 
itself in different lands and at different periods in 
very various utterances, and sanctions things which 
in course of time it AA'ould fain repudiate. Even 
Avith the best and most honourable intentions it 
may do Avrong, act tyrannically, and retard pro- 
gress. But such cases constitute to the right- 
minded reformer simply a signal of the need of 
education. The just authority of public opinion, 
and of immemorial tradition, and of the institu- 
tions which they have constructed for the public 
good must not be overthroAvn if it is to be brought 
to bear Avith a freshly enlightened purpose upon 
the establishment of a better order of things. 
Infallibility, therefore, in the State, vested in its 
head and officers, its government and administra- 
tion, absolute though it appears from moment to 
moment when the interests of individuals collapse 
in conflict with it, is and ahvays has been relative 
and conditioned. Autocracy at its AA’orst has its 
restraints, and owes the very continuance of its 
power to them. Democracy is but a readjust- 
ment and redistribution of responsibilities and 
authorities. The legal principle that the king 
or the legislature cannot err holds its oAvn only by 
the help of the seemingly inconsistent rule that the 
sovereign poAver is in duty bound to redress Avrongs 
and to promote reforms as need arises. The same 
ministers and members of parliament Avho on ad- 
mission swear to uphold the constitution of their 
country are vested Avith poAver to alter or modify 
it. If the interest of common order and public 
peace demand immediate obedience to the existing 
laAV, that obedience Avill not long be rendered 
where there is no confidence that the highest good 
of the people is being vigilantly promoted by the 
occupants of official poAv^er. Closely as the ecclesi- 
astical claimants to infallibility have modelled 
their politics upon the theory and practice of the 
secular poAvers under whose shadoAv they have 
had to hve, they have not found in them any 
example or analogy for an absolute regime Avhose 
decrees Avere not only affirmed to be final for the 
time but iireformable and unalterable for all time. 
It was reserved for ecclesiastical statesmen to 
endeavour to erect a hierarchical autocracy dis- 
tinguished from all secular organizations by its 
steadfast and immovable exclusion of innovation 
even by constitutional means. 

_ (7) In religion . — It is in religion that the prin- 
ciple of infallible authority asserts itself most 
poAverfully. Every religion has its solemn ordi- 
nances and obligations, its absolute decrees AA’hich 
rule the public and domestic life of its people. 
The higher religions, which claim in some sense 
to save men here and hereafter, use the same 
order of language and operate Avith the same 
instruments of instruction and discipline as the 
loAver, but they leave the lower far behind in 
respect of the urgency of their appeal, the dignity 
of their claims, and the wealth of means Avhich 
they bring to bear upon mankind for the accom- 
plishment of their lofty purpose. They make 
explicit and articulate the presuppositions and 
the_ genius of earlier faiths. They are theo- 
logicaUy and ecclesiastically self-conscious. They 


are not content merely to proclaim, but feel bouna 
also to explain. They develop organizations for 
their propagation and difiusion comparable in 
extent and in cost Avith the secular politics of 
history. They are not content to rest on the 
authority of custom or usage as the vjilid basis 
of their laAv, but affirm their direct origination 
by divine agency. They describe their authority 
not only as a power demanding to be obeyed, but 
as a poAver desiring and requiring to be believed. 
The truth they preach does not derive its credi- 
bility or its cogency from human sources. It is 
God’s Word. It is a divine revelation, not a 
human discovery. Tradition itself can add no 
sanctity to it : it can only keep it pure and pass 
it doAvn the generations. In such a setting in- 
fallibility takes on an enhanced solemnity. It 
is no longer an empirical convention founded on 
natural right and supported by simple expedi- 
ency, but rises into an august principle of dog- 
matic faith. In Christianity most of all it has 
come to mature self-consciousness, and found 
expression in a series of transcendent affirma- 
tions of faith. Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Hin- 
duism, Sikhism, Parsiism, have precisely analogous 
dogmas associated with their conceptions of an 
inspired founder, an inspired literature and canon, 
a holy organization or fraternity, and a proAU- 
dentially safeguarded tradition and interpretation. 
But in Christianity the questions relating to in- 
fallibility have been developed and worked out 
both by scholarship and by administration Avith 
a completeness that is without rival, and a litera- 
ture of extreme A'alue and great impressiveness is 
available for the student who desires to master 
them for himself. 

II. Special : Infallibility in the Chris- 
tian RELIGION.— i. Introductory considerations. 
— In the Christian life and Avithin the Christian 
organization of society the various types and de- 
grees of infallibility Avhich have been sketched m 
the first dmsion of this article all have their counter- 
parts. Each of the Churches and CA’-ery type of 
Christian has a seat of authority, simple or complex, 
accessible or remote, to Avhich it habitually refers 
its doctrinal and practical difficulties. The response 
of the oracle may not be regarded as final for more 
than the occasion or the party concerned, but it is 
believed to represent an independent and in some 
sense authoritative voice, confirming or correct- 
ing individual opinion. This authority in the 
Christian Avorld is at once a rule of faith and of 
duty, promoting, if not demanding, belief m its 
testimony and obedience to its injunctions. In 
every case it is believed to owe its prerogative and 
oAver to divine inspiration and to a permanent 
ivine commission. In argument and counter- 
argument the advocates of these authorities are 
apt to draw distinctions betAveen the rival prm* 
ciples as in themselves either more or Ips spiritual 
in character. But the Christian rationalist, for 
example, who makes reason supreme, does so only 
under the conviction that God gave reason man 
to be his guide through all his perplexities of faith 
and conduct, and that it is impiety towards the 
Author and Upholder of that noble faculty to 
doubt its authority and its adequacy. He can 
point effectively to the fact that all schools or 
Christian thought argue or reason, when they can, 
the correctness of their vieAA’s, even AA’hen those 
vicAvs have reached the paradox Credo guta ab- 
surdum ; and there is justice in his judgment that 
for Christendom reason is infallible Avithin its oAvn 
legitimate province, inferring truth from the data 
supplied to it by nature, experience, or rei'clation, 
correlating truths derived from whatever souice. 
and exposing error either directly or by reduction 
to absurdity. 
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Broadly Bpeaking, infallibili^ has been songht 
by Christian faith in a direction either external or 
internal to the individual. In historical docu- 
ments, the Scriptures or the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, or in sacred traditions embedded in litera- 
ture or embodied in life, or in the living Church 
either as a whole or represented by some class or 
individual, or in the historical Jesus, a funda- 
mentally external norm of infallible truth is found- 
In the Christian reason, or in the witness of the 
Holj Spirit within the individual Christian soul, 
an mward norm is accepted. But the common 
presupposition of all these views is that God may 
be trusted not to fail the believing soul, that His 
guardian and guiding Spirit is increasingly at work 
in the Churcli, bringing infallible conviction to 
those who, officially or personally, use the means 
of grace and knowledge available in the Church in 
reliance upon God. Individuals and Churches 
emphasize differently the particular instruments 
and vehicles of infallible guidance, but under all 
their differences it is clear that they operate with 
the same elements of spiritual power and know- 
ledge. There is one Spirit, the common ultimate; 
and His instruments, though they are many, are 
essentially alike for all. In a sense no claims to 
infallibility are more provincial than the ultra- 
catholic in so far as tliey are ultramontane, and 
none are more individualistic than the papal since 
they are vested in one man. Thus do extremes 
meet in their pursnit of a common object. 

The principal forms of infallibilist theory which 
have been urged by Christian thinkers locate the 
seat of Christian authority in sacred writings, in 
the organized or visible Church, in the historical 
Jesus, or in the Christian reason, conscience, or 
spirit. In that order they are here reviewed. 

2 . Infallibility of Holy Scripture. — Christianity 
was bom to revere a Bible. Its earlies^lace of 
worship was the Galilman synagogue, a House of 
the Book, a provincial equivalent for the distant 
Temple, whoso open Holy of Holies, in the full 
view of the congregation, contained the Old 
Covenant, the rolls of the Word of God, in their 
shrine or ark. Master and disciples had alike 
learned in the synagogue and its schools to regard 
the Law and the Pr^hets ns the veritable utter- 
ance of the Spirit of God. For them a visit to the 
Temple at the great feasts owed its impressiveness 
not less to the Scriptural instruction than to the 
ritual and sacrifice -vriiich it housed. Their nation, 
in the phrase so picturesquely used by Muhammad 
in the Qur’an to describe them, was the ‘ People of 
the Book.’ The most admired and distinguished 
class in the nation, according to the popular judg- 
ment, were the scribes and Pharisees, whose pro- 
fession it was, not by birth, but by learning and 
talent, to be the priests and Levites of the Temple 
and Cultus of the Book.' If the Temple priest- 
hood who served in the sight of Israel principally 
at the great festivals represented Aaron in their 
ephods, the Kabbis sat m Moses’ seat Avith the 
phylactery on their forehead as their symbol, 
exercising an authority which practically over- 
shadowed the direction of pubuo ritual in the 
Capital alone, since it reached the infinitesimal 
details of daily life and piety throughout the 
country. Public opinion invested them in the 
period of the ministry of Christ with an authority 
in matters of faith and morals which Christian 
riesthoods Avith significant and ominous avidity 
ave made the precedent and the model for their 
OAvn. Yet it was the Book they handled rather 
than the way they handled it that surrounded 
them with popular veneration. To the almost 
superstitious aAve with which the popular mind 
umversally regarded book-learning in ancient 
times, the transcendent character of the Holy 


Book which they expounded lent vastly added 
force. If Ave remember Avhat the OT in Hebrew 
and in Greek was to Israel, and also bear in mind 
the profonnd impression that it made, in spite of 
its foreign atmosphere and peculiar exclusiveness, 
upon the cultured classes of neighbouring races 
among whom it gained thousands of disinterested 
proselytes by its sheer grandeur, elevation, and 
spiritual uniqueness, we shall not Avonder that 
from the beginning something verring on Biblio- 
latry Avas native to Christianity. The NT, which 
has no infallible pretensions for itself any more 
than the OT had for itself, and gains our allegiance 
none the less readily because of their absence from 
its unaffected pages, from first to last quotes from 
the OT and defers to it as a treasury of literal 
oracles of God. The reader of it does not need to 
recall particular references of Jesus to the author- 
ity of the Bible of His people Avhose ‘ Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Jn 10“) — ignorance of Avhich 
and of God’s poAver is a cause of error (Mt 22“) — 
an authority which was common ground for the 
strangely different interpretations of it made by 
Him and by His enemies. The ‘ oracles of God,’ 
as Paul calls them (Ro 3-), are as truly the basis of 
Christ’s teaching, and, as in the Temptation and 
the Transfiguration, the strength of His life, as 
they are the source of the language and imagery 
in AA’hich the Apostolic writers set forth His teach- 
ing and His life and character. The most con- 
summate scholarship of our time is only coming to 
realize fully the minute and profonnd dependence 
of the NT upon the OT, Gospels and Epistles, 
Master and disciples alike. For one and all the 
OT Avas the Infallible Book, God’s OAvn Word and 
ReA’elation through inspired seers, singers, thinkers, 
statesmen, and annalists, every word of Avhich Avas 
authoritative for the soul, if nglitly understood. 

The composition and publication of the Apostolic 
Avritings was necessarily folloAved by an almost 
immediate extension of the Canon, the infallible 
rule of faith and life. For, apart from their inti 
mate connexion with the Lord Himself ns veracious 
records and expositions of Him composed by men 
belonging more or less closely to His earliest 
folloAving, they have a spiritual tone, poAver, and 
distinction, and they proclaim a mes-^age, Avhicli 
not only raised them at once to the exalted level of 
the OT, but made them in sober truth it« com- 
pletion and perfection, the croAATi of its hupes and 
promises, the light that in earlier days had pro- 
jected moving riiadows as it dreAv near the world. 
If the OT Avas inspired, much more the NT. If 
the OT was infallible, much more the NT. If the 
OT formed a Canon, AA-ith or without the late 
Apocrypha, much more the NT, also Avith or 
AA-ithout the later Avritings, which were painfully 
marked by Avaning power. Detailed examination, 
sentence by sentence, of these neAver writings only 
served to vindicate the comparison. They pre- 
serA'e, to this day, the same inexhaustible edifica- 
tion and stimulus for religions minds Avhich Israel 
and the first Christians found unfailingly in the 
rcA'erent perusal and study of the older Bible of 
their race. Both Testaments remain inextricably 
bound up together ns the Bible and Common Rule 
of the Avhole of Christendom. Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant alike use it, and cherish it, as the 
fountain of sacred truth, the unfailing and inerrant 
source of Christian instruction, God’s literal Word 
for all time, dictated by His Spirit and phrased by 
his chosen servants to be an eternal possession of 
the faithful in His Church. For the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, for the Schoolmen great and small, 
for all branches of the diA-ided modem Church, the 
unmistakable teaching of the Bible is infallible. 
*It is Avritten,’ for them as for the first Christians, 
is officially final proof, where the Scripture is at 
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one and its sense correctly reached, just as * Thus 
saith the Lord’ is final on the lips of a true 
prophet. 

Then how comes it that there are bo many Churches, and so 
many Biblical theologies at their foundation, it may be asked, 
if the Bible is one, and infallible, and accepted by all Christians? 
The answer is twoloid. 

(a) While the Bible is one, its contents are far from homo- 
geneous, representing many historical strata of religious experi- 
ence and many types of rebgious temperament ; so that a Book 
which comes to us from so many minds may very naturally 
appeal to men very differently, some responding to one element 
in it, others to others, no single individual and no Church, it 
may bo, ever being capable of appreciating all alike. It lends 
itself, not unintentionally, to as many interpretations as it finds 
interpreters. The rival Church theologies arc neither wrong in 
themselves nor, as we are apt to judge in haste, destructive of 
the unity of Holy Writ, any more than the rival tendencies 
within its own pages, as, for example, of priest and prophet or 
of PauUnism and Petrinisra, are subversive of it. Scholarship 
and common sense have come to doubt the wisdom and the 
Justice of making the Bible into a code, or a quarry of materials 
for a code, of statute law which must be rigorousli’ administered 
if justice is to be done to it and to the lieges. The letter killeth ; 
the spirit giveth life. Faith cannot be legislated; it has to be 
* inspired.’ Unity or conformity may become a fetish, and its 
cult a superstition, if it is not comprehensive enough to admit 
of a certain play of freedom and spontaneity in the faith which 
inspires it. The division and subdivision of the Church in all 
lands, far from disclosing a merelj’ schismatic spirit, is in great 
measure a proof that the Christian mind has been alive and 
awake, that it has demanded a wider catholicity than ortho- 
doxies would acknowledge, and that the many-sidedness of the 
Christian Scriptures has received recognition in spite of all 
legalistic repression and restraint. Bossuet’s controversial use 
of the variation of Protestant doctrine rests on a grotesque 
misconception of the nature of unity, and consorts very ill with 
the spirit of his native Gallicanism. Christianity itself was at 
first known as a sect, a aipro-tf, because it rested upon an inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures which was contrary to that 
of the accepted schools. The Sermon on the Mount, with its 
■ It was said of old time . . . but 1 say unto you,’ is a perfect 
illustration of the mingled reverence and independent dis- 
crimination of Jesus' attitude to the OT. The conflict of texts 
in the threefold temptation in the wilderness, some being 
rejected as lower and worldly, others accepted as spiritual, is 
another proof of the critical position which He took up towards 
the letter and details of the Book whose inherent infallibility 
He invariably assumes. And, far from discouraging a like 
reverent freedom in His followers. He was at no pains to pre- 
clude variation in Christian thought, and prescribed no dogmatic 
interpretation either of the OX or of His own words and 
ordinances, although the daily conversation of His immediate 
disciples, even the inner circle, revealed with unmistakable 
clearness the grave differences of opinion which were inevitable 
in the future. It may, indeed, be part of the moral vocation 
and intellectual responsibility of every Christian to form his 
own best judgment as to the message of the Word of God, and 
Christian unity may find expression less in identity of opinion 
than in identity of attitude, less in finding a uniform doctrine 
than in finding the truth for oneself, whatever others may seem 
to find. Certain it is, in any case, that from the verj’ outset of 
its career Christianity has expressed itself through diverse 
interpretations of its common Scriptures, retaining its sense of 
their divine authority notwithstanding unimpaired. 

Moreover, the infallibility of Scripture was not incompatible 
with a v’arj'ing Canon. At first the Canon was simply the 
accepted OT, but it existed in both its Hebrew and its Greek 
form, each of which was authoritative, and was, in fact, em- 
ployed as the textual basis of quotations in the NT. An arti- 
ficial identity of Hebrew text was secured by rabbinical care, 
greatly to the loss of later scholarship ; but, though the legend 
of the Septuagint credited the work of the seventy Greek 
translators with miraculous identity in a similar interest, the 
same miracle-loving Providence omitted to supply an identical 
text or even an identical number of books to the received 
Hebrew and to the received Greek Canons, suggesting thereby 
that infallibility was to be found in something higher than the 
hireling work of the copying scribe and the selective judgment 
of the Canon-former. It was not otherwise with the Christian 
Bible when by degrees the NT drew together as the comple- 
ment of the OT. No doubt it was comparatively easy to set 
aside inferior aspirants to a place in the completed Canon, 
though some writings ultimately included and some excluded 
hung in the balance for a considerable time. But, as time went 
on, and versions into thevemacnlars of Christian Europe, Asia, 
and Africa were made and recognized for use, and the process 
of manuscript reproduction steadily increased the distance be- 
tween the current copies and the lost originals, the difficulties 
which beset the natural ideal of a single interpretation of the 
Bible were greatly multiplied. Rome in its own practical and 
not qver-Borupulous fashion cut the knot by ordaining that the 
Greek and Hebrew texts should retire into academic seclusion 
as antiquarian matter, and that a standard revision of Jerome’s 
Vulgate should^ for all time coming be the onlj* Bible for doc- 
trinal and disciplinary and liturgical use. Even that Vulgate 
^ need textual revision and standardization by a 
Bibhcal Commismon. The Scriptural infoIUbilist who desiderates 
a single authentic text as the basis of his scholarship and dogma 


might well despair. But it is clear that the kind of infallibility 
which Jesus Christ and the early Church recognized in Scrip- 
ture was not textual or linguistic or historical in character, but 
spiritual, and the Roman Catholic or Protestant controversialist 
who flees for retime to an arbitrarily selected version and text 
as his infallible Canon, or postulates an infallible authority to 
be its interpreter, has succumbed to an unchristian panic, and 
has failed to recognize the true nature of the inerrancy of Holj 
Writ. It must he acknowledged without reserve that scholar, 
ship has made it simply impossible for any man or any church 
to point to one text, or one rendering, or one interpretation of 
the Bible and say, ‘ This is the one true Word of God, infallible 
and exclusive.' It is self-delusion, and in the strictest sense 
superstition, to set up any authority, whether amateur or ex- 
pert, and appeal to it to settle controversy either temporarily 
or finally. We may make increasing approximation to the 
true answer, but nothing is more certain than that a certainty 
upon it which is beyond question can never be reached. Oan 
Christendom, however, not be content to take up its Lord’s 
position in the matter? He lays down no rule tor posterity 
about the Massoretic text or the Septuagintal rendering. He 
frames no rules for exegesis. He proclaims the cstabiishment 
of no court to settle such disputes. The inerrancy of Scripture 
for Him was compatible with its inclusion of much that was or 
had become imperfect. He distinguished weightier from minor 
matters of the Law (Mt 23). For Him there were Messianic 
elements in it so misleading and seductive as to be satam'c, 
and there were encouragements to what in a Christian would 
be vice and sin. The divine kernel of Scripture was what alone 
concerned Him, the Canon within the Canon, the element 
which reached and held fast the Christian conscience and satis- 
fied the demands of the Holy Spirit operating in the Christian 
soul. 

(6) There are many divergent schools of Christian opinion 
and many types of church life for this further reason, that, 
apart from the differences of text, rendering, and interpret- 
ation just considered in relation to the Bible as one and 
infallible, traditions external altogether to the Scriptures have 
been taken as a conjunct and co-ordinate basis of faith and 
dutjr. No Church, however devoted or however servile in ite 
Bibucism, has succeeded in eliminating the authority of tradi- 
tion altogether, for in the sphere of interpretation it makes its 
resence universally felt. But in no Church is a tradition 
ostile to the plain sense of Scripture welcome in itself. Roman 
Catholic dogma expressly co-ordinates tradition with Scripture 
as a source of revealed truth and duty. * This [saving] truth 
and [moral] discipline,’ says the Council of Trent in its ‘Decree 
conoeming the Canonical Scriptures,’ ‘are contained lo the 
written books and the unwritten traditions, which, received 
by the Apostles from the mouth of Christ Himself, or from the 
Apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost dictating, have comedo^ 
even unto us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand : the 
Synod, following the examples of the orthodox Fathers, receive 
and venerates with an equal affection of piety and reverence all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament — seeing 
that one God is the author of both — as also the said traditions, 
as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, as having been 
dictated, either by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by the Holy 
Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by a continuous 
succession.’ And in the ‘Decree concerning Original Sin it 
professes to follow ‘ the testimonies of the sacred Scriptures, of 
the holy Fathers, of the most approved councils, and the judg- 
ment and consent of the Church itself.’ But conflict beWeen 
them is not conceived as possible, the function of tradiuon 
being to make explicit as need arises what has lain implicit m 
the treasury of ecclesiastical authority and Scriptural truth. 
But any admtion of Church tradition to the letter of Scripture 
on equal terms must increase the room for divergence in men e 
interpretation of the Bible viewed as an infallible document. 
Great as is the opportunity for honest difference of oP*’???”,?'’ 
the teaching of Scripture, it is as nothing compared with the 
opportunity provide by accumulated custom and convention 
in the Church. It may be difficult to determine the harmony 
or ‘consent’ of Scripture, but will any one seriously maintain 
that a conseiisui patrum or a consensus traditionum mtn any 
approach to unanimity could bo produced for a similar range 
of doctrine ? 

The infallibility of Scripture consists of no 
absolute immunity from error in matters of his- 
torical and scientmc fact. Even the Gospels defy 
tlie harmonist in some details, misquote at least 
one passage from the OT (Mk V, Lk 7”, where 
‘ thy ’ is substituted for ‘ my,’ and the whole mean- 
ing of Malachi altered), and misattribnte another 
passage (Mt 27®, where ‘Jeremiah the prophet 
should be ‘ Zechariah ’). The OT, in its cosmogony 
and in its history, fails again and again to_ satisfy 
an exact standard of accuracy and to consist with 
modem knowledge, while its statistics^ are not 
seldom inconsistent in detail. Slany of its lapses 
are covered up by the kindly offices of textual 
tradition and translation, thougli every scholar 
knows them familiarly. Others have been pnoothed 
over by the indulgent resources of an ingenious 
interpretation. It is now a commonplace of 
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Biblical learning that God has been at no pains to 
prevent errors of history and knowledge and de- 
fects in the text and its transmission from finding an 
entrance into the sacred pages of His written Word. 
The marvel is, in truth, that detected errors are so 
few. The devout reader of Scripture may indeed 
accept them as there, if not from accident, on 
purpose, to protect him from the sin of Bibliolatry, 
and to chasten the religious instinct which demands 
infallibility of a literal sort and insists on revela- 
tion as an opus operatum and on inspiration as a 
finished fact. Add together the sum of Biblical 
inaccuracies and flaws, and, wliile they do disprove 
the notion, formed a priori of all divine instru- 
ments, that the Book contains no blemish, the 
aggregate is so slight as to be practically negligible. 
It merely serves to admonish us that Biblical in- 
fallibility is not to be sought in the letter, and 
proves to the discomfiture of our instinctive literal- 
ism that jots and tittles can pass away without 
disturbance of the spirit of the Book. No one will 
suspect the Westminster divines of disloyalty to 
the doctrine of Scriptural infallibility, and there 
is therefore a peculiar impressiveness in their dis- 
criminating conclusions regarding it. Speaking, 
as they do, the last dogmatic word of the older 
Calvinism, they devote a great part of the opening 
chapter of their Confession to the subject as the 
key to their whole doctrine. 

* The Buthority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon God (v/ho is truth itself), 
the Author thereof ; and therefore it la to be received, because 
It is the Word of God. We may he moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverent esteem of the 
holy Scripture; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efllcacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery It makes of the only way of man’s salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire per- 
feotion thereof, are arguments whereby it doth obundantly 
evidence itself to be the Word of God ; yet, notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and 
divine authority thereof, is from the inw.ard work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in cur hearts. . . . 
Those things which are necessary to bo known, believed, and 
observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned but 
the unlearned, In a due use of the ordinary means, may attafa 
untoasuffleientunderstandingof them. . . . The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a q^uestion about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold, but one), it must be 
searched and known hy other places that speak more clearly. 
The Supreme Judge, by which nil controversies of religion arc 
to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.' 

Thus, in Calvinistic as in Lutheran orthodoxy, 
rooted though each is in a thoroughgoing Bibli- 
cism, a spiritual principle of dogmatic authority 
was resorted to in distrust of all external infalli- 
bility. The infallible in Scripture was not to be 
learned by scholarship nor by application to Church 
Councihs in their wisdom. 

As A. B. Davidson saj’sin The Theology of the 07'(EdinburgIi, 
1001), p. 205, ‘ When we speak of the infallibility of Scripture, 
we must remember it is not a scientific or philosophlo intalli- 
bility, but the intallibility ... of common-sense.’ 

It could be divined by the simple through the 
illuminating grace of God’s Spirit. It concerned 
not secular knowledge but salvation. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
there is no formal reference to Scriptural infalli- 
bility, but, instead, to ‘ the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation.’ 

‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things ncccssarj' to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby. Is not to bo required of any man, that It should be 
believe'd ns an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite os 
necessary to salvation' (Art. tT.). ‘The Church hath power 
to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies 
of Faith ; and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God's Word written, neither may it so 


exp ound one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
Holy Writ, yet, ns it ought not to decree anything against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any thing to 
be believed for necessity of Salvation ’ (aA XX.). 

In both these articles the authority of Scripture 
is drawn upon only so far ns relates to the great 
practical needs of religious life and experience. 

3. Infallibility of Creeds and Confessions, of 
dogma.— The dogmatic symbols of Christendom, 
on any view of them, invite discussion in this con- 
nexion as n sequel to Holy Scripture and as a pre- 
limina^ to the Church in the series of accredited 
authorities ; for, on the one hand, like the Bible 
they are written documpts, scriptures, and they 
are also canonical in their own degree ; and, on the 
other hand, thw owe their official authority to the 
consent of the (jhurch and to unbroken tradition. 
They are regarded as inspired, but only in a second- 
ary and derivative sense ; not as delivered by pro- 
phetic men by whom the Holy Spirit uttered fresh 
truth, but as compiled from Scripture or deduced 
from Scripture by saints, scholars, and churchmen 
under the guidance or illumination of the same 
Spirit. In high theory they are all subordinate to 
Scripture, and unmistakably sprung from it. To 
the primary Canon of Apostolic writings tliey form 
an appendix of ecclesiastical dogma. But in prac- 
tice they came to receive a liturgical, disciplinary, 
and didactic deference hardly inferior to Scripture. 
Not seldom, indeed, in their character as authori- 
tative summaries of its contents and definitions 
of the sense in which a Church accepted and con- 
strued God’s "Word, they eflectively supplanted 
Scripture. Scripture, by its many-sidedness, its 
informality, its popular speech, its unconventional 
freedom, and its infinite suggestiveness, every- 
where prompted men to think for themselves and 
fashion systems of doctrine for themselves. Ail 
the heresies, great and small, appealed to it. Each 
of the Churches was convinced that it was founded 
on it, and could cite a wealth of passages palpably 
in its favour. Thus, if uniformity was to be se- 
cured in Christendom, Scripture was seen to be 
inadequately narrow and exclusive as a standard of 
orthodoxy, and Creeds and Confessions (g'g'.v.) mth 
growing elaborateness were employed by supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities, ostensibly to condense 
and supplement it, but in efiect, for disciplinary 
purposes, to replace and supersede it. That has 
been a virtually universal process throughout 
Christendom. There is much to be said for it. 
Much of it was salutary. It represented a long- 
continued endeavour not only to exclude grave 
error and to keep the faith pure by the help, where 
possible, of Scripture itself, but also to define the 
essence of Christianity as a faith. The ancient 
Creeds have a character and a venerableness all 
their own, so impressive os well-nigh to disarm 
criticism. Yet even the simplest of them is scarred 
by controversy. The Apostles’ Creed, the Niemno- 
Constantinopolitan, the Athanasian, or Quicunqne 
Vult, and the Te Deum form a monumental group 
of dogmatic symbols, owing less of their authority 
to formal acceptance by councils and enforcement 
by discipline than to their willing and, indeed, 
proud acceptance by the devotion and the scholar- 
ship of the Christian centuries. But, diflerent as 
they are in character, origin, form, and popularity, 
they are alike acts of faith in Scripture, human 
responses to the initiative of revelation ratlier tlian 
inspired objects of faith. Their authority is Scrip- 
tural in BO far as their clauses are borrowed from 
Scripture 5vith all the advantages and the limita- 
tions of mere quotation. If they gain by leaving 
out much that can be dispensed witli in Scrij)ture, 
they necessarily lack its comprehensiveness, catho- 
licity, and intimate touch with life and experience. 
What they add to Scripture is controversial in it* 
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origin, and as majority-opinion claims only a ques- 
tioned immunity from error. What they gain 
through their approbation or imposition by coun- 
cils is but a ministerial and, as compared with 
Scripture, a secondary authority. Pashioned by 
the Church — ^for the most part quite obscurely, 
since even the Nicieno-Constantinopolitan largely 
consists of pre-concDiar materials — the Creeds 
differ from formal decrees and definitions like the 
Confessions, inasmuch as they represent a more 
spontaneous growth and wield an authority less 
widely resented; but ultimately the question of 
their infallibility is the same as that of the infalli- 
bility either of the Scriptures from which they are 
drawn or of the Church which gave them birth, j 
shelter, and recognition. Whether one has regard i 
to the Scriptural elements •ivithin them or to the | 
theolomcal additions made in the varied interests | 
of orthodoxy, comprehensiveness, and precision, , 
they are one and all to be interpreted historically ; 
their language, vocabulary, topics, and scope must , 
all be understood in the light of their particular 
times. What Scripture owes to the affectionate , 
atience of Christian scholarship dare not be with- 
eld from the Creeds and Confessions, if they are i 
either to be understood or regarded with affection, i 
No Creed, not even the Apostles’, has the universal 
currency of Scripture. No Confession has the ecu- 
menicity of the Bible. The same agency which 
produced dogma is at any time competent to 
emend, augment, or unmake it. The same au- 
thority Avhich gave it sanction is at liberty, if duty 
should demand it, to set it aside. Few such docu- 
ments make any claim to be infallible, except in 
so far as conviction of their truth may be taken 
to imply infallibility; and those which do — the 
Athanasian Creed, the appendix to the Nioene, 
and, for example, the Decrees and Canons of Trent 
— ^betray on close inspection no generic difference, 
no theological elevation, no religious genius, to 
warrant such distinction. Though Newman and 
his school counted it a point in favour of the title 
of the Roman Catholic Church to be the exclusive 
representative of the infallible Church Catholic 
that it persistently and deliberately claimed to 
be suchj nothing can exempt the products of the 
human intellect from the conscientious scrutiny of 
a living and enlightened scholarship, or from the 
practical but never completed test that by their 
fruits they shall be known. Most of them, it may 
freely be acknowledged with gratitude, served their 
original purpose admirably, and were faithful to 
the assured results of the learning and experience 
of their time. 

But, as W. Sandaj- says In Christologies Ancient and Modem 
(Oxford, 1910), p. 237, althouRh they are • great outstanding 
historical monuments of the faith of the Church,’ which we 
cannot but regard with veneration, and to which we desire in 
loyalty to conform our opinions, ‘it is impossible that the 
thought and language of those centuries should exactly coin- 
cide with the genuine, spontaneous, unbiased, scientiiic ... 
language of the present day. We must modernize, whether we 
will or no.’ 

4. Infallibility of the Church. — (a) T/ie Universal 
Church . — Christian faith in the infallibility of the 
Church has expressed itself in a protean variety 
of ways. Some of these verge closely upon the 
theories which have already been considered. All 
of them rest on principles which have already been 
touched upon, 

* Whatever various modes,’ says W. Palmer in The Church of 
Christ, London, 1833, ii. 123 1., ‘of treating the authority of the 
church there may have been, I believe that scarcely any Chris- 
tian writer can be found, who has ventured actually to maintain 
that the judgment of t/ie universal church, freeig, and dcliOer- 
ateli/ given, with the apparent use of alt means, might in fact 
be heretical and contrary to the gospel.’ 

At their foundation is a common appeal to the 
promises of Christ regarding His Church, and an 
a priori theory or presumption as to the means 
which Providence must needs employ to have them 


fnIfilJed, Undeterred by the scantiness of Christ’s 
allusions to the Church as an organization, by Hia 
silence regarding its government, and by the un- 
mistakable immediateaess of the communion which 
He taught and promoted between the individual 
believer and the Father and Himself, church- 
manship has fastened upon a few allusions in the 
Gospels, and erected upon their slender basis an 
imposing doctrine of the duty of the Christian, in 
all matters of faith and morals, to trust and obey 
the Church, Appeal is made to the dictum of 
Augustine : ‘ Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me Catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auctori- 
tas.’ The Church, it is urged, is a living institu- 
tion, linking all the Christian generations together, 
nourishing and fostering the faith of individuals, 
bringing the Scriptures and other means of grace 
to bear upon them, and investing those saving 
instruments with authority, whereas the Bible is 
a mere book, holy hut inanimate in itself, re- 
quiring the attestation of the Church, requiring 
authoritative interpretation by the Church, itself 
indeed originally a product of the Church’s experi- 
ence and self-utterance as well as a compilation 
made and adjusted by its care. In the nature of 
the case, the Church, as the Society which was 
founded to promote God’s Kingdom, preceded the 
NT, just as Israel, the older theocracy, preceded 
the Hebrew oracles, and, as it preceded it, also 
ushered the Canon into being and opens its mys- 
teries to view. Plausible as this theory appears, 
its inadec[nacy to fit the facts of history and to 
bear the mferences which have been drawn from 
it is becoming more and more evident. It is valid 
only against a doctrine of Scripture as a book, a 
mere record and compilation as distinct from the 
utterance and activity which it records. Thus, for 
example, though the Gospels as books were com- 
posed by members of the Church, and were pre- 
served by the Church from loss, the Church did not 
utter the words of Jesus which they record. We 
have to thank the Cliurch for recording and trans- 
mitting them, not for their authority. The words 
and acts of J esus founded the Church, not vice versa. 
He preceded both Church and Scripture. Nomatter 
how accurate and honest the Apostolic writers were, 
no matter how careful and trustworthy the trans- 
mitting and explaining Church, it would avail noth- 
ing hut for the ulterior authority of the voice which 
they echo. The Protestant preference of Holy W nt 
to tradition and Church authority rested upon the 
simple conviction, derived from sorrowful observa- 
tion and painful experience, that the two mandates 
differed, and that the Christ of Scripture was un- 
speakahly superior to the Christ who, they were 
commanded to believe, spoke through the tmnted 
lips of the Renaissance papacy, or through the 
veiy human and variable opinions of Schommen 
and Fathers. And it is significant that R®™® 
itself betrays an unmistakable preference for Bib- 
lical authority where texts can oe cited in favom 
of its views with any show of exegetical warrant 
It will not do to set Scripture over against Church 

tradition as a dependent and apologetically inferior 

authority, and then to proceed to prove the superi- 
ority of Church and tradition by appeal to Senp- 
ture texts. Both sides in the long controvei^ 
have erred. If Protestantism has tended to harden 
its doctrine of Scripture and to evade the 
discriminating between its contents in the ]i"ht or 
the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ, Roman 
licism, while guilty of the same error, has nddea 
to it a grave exaggeration of the independent vame 
of tradition. The Bible itself is tradition at its 
highest, supremely valuable and authoritetive 

because of its intimate proximity to Jesus Cbrnt, 

and its nndimraed reflexion for all time of His 
image. The Bible is not a person, it is true ; but 
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neither is the Church. The Bible is not more 
* dead ’ than the words of pope or Council, once they 
are spoken. Its divine spint and power are death- 
less. When ecclesiastical tradition is invited to 
make an inventory of all the truth in Jesus Christ 
which it has stored up in its treasury apart from 
Scripture, the aggregate is ludicrously meagre and 
painfully at variance with Biblical tradition. At 
once, in fact, the ecclesiastical claim is driven to 
shrink into a mere ofBce of interpretation. It 
cannot, it is said, pretend to new revelations. Its 
inspiration is scholarly, its authority is rabbinical, 
its office is hermeneutic. Scripture is there. Scrip- 
ture is God’s undeniable Word. But it is in places 
obscure, and its testimonies are at times divergent. 
The Church must save the unity of faith by pos- 
sessing and by exercising the prerogative of delini- 
tion. It can say, and it must say, what Scripture 
means upon any point of controversy. And what 
by the grace of God it is pleased to say, the faithful 
ought, without question, to receive as God’s very 
Word. There must be in every age, in every genera- 
tion, at any moment, some voice on earth, whether 
single or conjunct, which can allay mortal question- 
ings by the sincere and lawful use of the formula 
of the Apostolic Council: ‘It seems good to the 
Holy Spirit and to ns.’ 

Leaving out of account OT passages which have 
been brought to bear upon ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility, such as Is 69^', quoted in the Preface to 
the Vatican Decrees, where the prophecy of the 
coming of a Eedeemer to Zion is followed by the 
divine covenant, ‘ My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy month, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed . . . from henceforth and for ever,’ ecclesi- 
astical infallibility in general is founded upon the 
following Scriptural warrants: Mt 16*®-” 28*®'“, 
Jn 14*®'“, and 1 Ti 3*®- In Mt 16*®- *®, immedi- 
ately after Jesus’ acceptance of Simon Peter’s 
confession of Him as the Christ, which He declares 
to have been revealed, not by ‘ flesh and blood,’ but 
by His Father in heaven. He continues : ' And I 
also say unto thee, that thou art Peter (H^r/jos), and 
upon tliis rock I will build my cliurch and 

the gates of death shall not prevail against it. I 
•will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ In 
Mt 28*®'“ the risen Jesus says to the Eleven : ‘ All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name . . . 
teaching them to observe {rripeiv) all things what- 
soever 1 commanded you : and, lo, I am wth you 
alwny, even unto the end of the world.’ In Jn 
14*®'“, after the words ‘ If ye love me, ye "wUl keep 
(rTjmjo-ere) my commandments,’ Jesus says : ‘And! 
•will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may be •with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; 
for it beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him : ye 
know him ; for he abideth •with you, and shall be in 
you ’ ; and in 14“ : ■ But the Paraclete, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father Avill send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you ’ ; and 
in 16*®'*® : ‘ I have yet many things to say unto 
yon, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
yon into all the truth : for he shall not speak from 
himself, ... He shall glorify me ; for he shall take 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you.’ In 1 Ti 
3*4. *5 paxU rites; ‘These things ^vrite I unto 
thee, hoping to come imto thee riiortly ; but if I 
tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought 
to behave themselves in the (a) house of God, 


•which is the (a) church of the (a) living God, the (a) 
pillar and ground (irnJXor Kal idpalufia) of the truth.’ 

The passages in the Gospels bdong to portions 
of the NT which have not escaped controversy as 
to their authenticity and historicity. The two 
passages in Matthew have not unnaturally been 
subjected to the same kind of doubts as the 
Johannine narrative regarding their fidelity to the 
mind and words of Jesus, and the inherent nature 
of the teaching they contain, the acute differences 
of opinion they have ever since occasioned, their 
divergence from other teachings in the NT, and 
the silence of the other Gospels upon their mo- 
mentous affirmations have lent confirmation to 
those doubts. But we may accept the passages as 
they stand and consider them as a group. They 
belong to the same order of utterance as the say- 
ings : ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but 
my words shall not pass away ’ (Mk 13®*, Lk 21“), 
‘ The words that I have spoken imto you are spirit 
and are life’ (Jn 6®®). Their common aim is to 
proclaim the eternity of Jesus’ message, and the 
security of the guarantees for its continuance after 
His departure from visible fellowship -u-ith His 
disciples. ‘This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the -ftmole world for a testimony unto 
all the nations ; and then shall the end come’ 
(Mt 24*®), and ‘ Behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes ’ (Mt 23®®), are also cog- 
nate passages. The same message which upon 
Jesus’ lips gave rest to the souls that laboured and 
were hea^vy-laden under the bondage of the scribes 
and Pharisees, and replaced a hard and heavy yoke 
and burden of teaching by one that was easy and 
light, since it was imposed by a Master who was 
not proud and self-righteous, but meek and lowly, 
was not to fail upon the lips of His Apostles who 
were to carry on His earthly work and mission and 
be His ‘ prophets, wise men, and scribes.’ It is to 
be remembered that ‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ were 
rabbinical technical terms current at the time, 
which denoted ‘forbidding’ and ‘authorizing’ a 
practice or an opinion ; so that, when the Apostles, 
Peter and his fellows, were empowered to ‘bind 
and loose,’ it was signified that, whereas the 
Jeivish Synagogue had its wise men and scribes, 
the Apostles would be the corresponding teachers 
in the Church, very different in spint and in 
message, exercising an altogether difl'erent type of 
authority, shunning claims to precedence, avoiding 
the title of Babbi, Master, or Teacher, not lording 
it over one another or over the flock entrusted to 
their care, but remembering that they had one 
Master or Teacher only. 

When these passages are taken in conjunction it 
seems clear that Jesus was confident, and intended 
to assure His disciples and Apostles, that His gospel 
would never cease to be prodaimed while the world 
endured ; that faith like Peter’s, or the utterance 
of faith like Peter’s, or men of faith like Peter, 
would be the rock-foundation of His Church against 
which the powers of death and decay would war in 
vain ; that His bodily withdrawal would neither 
terminate nor impair His mbsion ; that a substi- 
tute for Hb bodily presence would be provided, to 
teach His followers His truth, to remmd them of 
His words, to lead them into all needed truth — in 
a word, to ‘glorify’ the Son by fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which He came, and revealing His divine 
person and mission. In the exercise of Hb ‘ full 
authority’ He bids Hb disciples make dbciples of 
all nations, baptizing them and teaching them to 
‘keep’ all his ‘injunctions’; and He promises 
them, what is manifestly the same assistance 
phrased in two alternative ways, first. His o^wn 
•unfailing and everlasting presence — ‘I am vrith 
you alway even unto the end of the world,’ that is, 
Hb positive help and approval ; and secondly, in 
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answer to His prayer to the Father, the Spirit of 
Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. In Mt the 

Spirit of God their Father is promised to the 
ISvelve Apostles to give them utterance when they 
are arraigned by their accusers and persecutors, so 
that they are not to he anxious how or what they 
are to speak. In Lk 10'® Jesus says to the Seventy 
Apostles : ‘ He that heareth you heareth me ; and 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth me ; and he that 
rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me’; and in 
Lk 11'® He says : ‘ If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?’ 

As to the passage in 1 Timothy, it is far from 
certain that ‘a pillar and ground of the truth’ 
refers to the ‘household of God’ rvhich is the 
‘church of the living God.’ Gregory of Nyssa 
and Gregory of Nazianzus make it refer to 
Timothy, while Bengal links it with the ‘ mystery 
or revelation of godliness’ which immediately 
follows it in the text. But, assuming that it does 
refer to the Church, God’s household, and that 
eSpalu/xa means ‘ ground ’ rather than ‘ stay ’ or 
‘support,’ the passage teaches simply that the 
Church is a pillar and ground or base of revealed 
truth, just as individuals like James, Cephas, and 
John are called ‘ pillars ’ by Paul in Gal 2®, and in 
Kev 3'® ‘he that overcometh’ is to be made ‘a 
pillar in the temple ’ of God. There is no sugges- 
tion that the ‘house of God’ is the only ‘pUlar’ 
of the truth, or that the temple of truth is so 
ruinous as to have only one column and base. 

It seems clear, upon a review of the evidence of 
the Gospels, that Jesus gave His disciples to under- 
stand that, as His words would never pass away, 
but would live on in the world by the power of the 
Spirit of truth, so His Church, built as on a rock 
upon Apostolic faith in His Messianic Sonship to 
the living God, would never perish, the gates of 
death would never close upon it. Faith in His 
followers’ mission was the necessary complement 
to faith in His oum. Faith in their teaching was 
essential to faith in the future of His own. He 
would inspire and teach them unseen as He had 
inspired and taught them in the flesh. His Spirit 
would lead them aright to the truth which they 
required. But of the teaching that His Church 
would never err, would never have to learn through 
experience of misjudgment and occasional error, 
would be able through certain Coimcils or oiBcials 
to command immunity from mistake or fault in 
matters of faith and morals, there is no trace. 
History lends no sanction to any sucli interpreta- 
tion of the mind of Jesus. As the prayer of Jesus 
that Peter’s faith might not fail (Lk 22®®) was 
followed by PetePs desertion and denial before it 
was fulfilled through his ‘turning again’ and 
subsequent fidelity so that he could stablish his 
brethren, so the ‘ ultimate ’ or the ‘ essential ’ 
guidance of the Church into all truth may satis^ 
the requirements of its Lord’s promises. The 
Providence which makes all things work together 
for good does not preclude tlie incidence of evU in 
the experience and conduct of God’s saints. The 
Church may by the grace of God withstand the 
gates of death and be guided into all truth, in 
spite of many partial and temporary and local 
defections and mistakes. It will not help the 
Churchy to walk circumspectly if it is convinced 
a priori that it enjoys infallibility at every step 
that is precarious or debatable. What it needs is 
to know itself fallible in detail, to be ready to 
confess error and to profit by experience, and to 
maintain a steadfast faith that the Spirit of God is 
leading it, however deviously, to the truth that it 
needs. Further, the gift of the spirit of truth is 
not promised to the Church and denied to the 


individual. Each of the Seventy, as we saw, was 
identified with his Lord, so that those who heard 
them heard Him. The Father in heaven will no 
more ndthhold the Holy Spirit from individual 
believers than an earthly father will deny good 
gifts to his children. Is the Holy Spirit unable, or 
unwilling, to bestow the same immunity from error 
upon the individual Christian that He confers 
^on the Church ? Ubi Spiritus ihi ecclesia. Vbi 
Spiritus ihi veritas. The same promise of guidance 
is given to the individual as to the Church ; the 
same assurance belongs to each. The faith that 
can move mountains, the believing prayer whose 
persistence will prevail, is not vouchsafed to the 
Church and withheld from the Church-member. 
The High Churchman or the Homan Catholic and 
the Quaker are on the same ground when they 
claim infallible guidance for the Church or the 
pope or the individual Christian through the inner 
light or illumination of the promised Spirit, except 
that the preponderance of authority derived from 
the Gospels lies unmistakably in favour of the 
Friends. All Christians are aCTeed that the Spirit 
of God can and will guide God’s believing chUdren, 
the humblest not less than the most exalted or the 
most learned; but experience has taught most 
Christians to beware of constructing that faith 
into an assurance of particular infallibility. His- 
tory deepens the conviction that on man’s part a 
lively sense of liability to err, and a ■willingness to 
be corrected and to acknowledge fault, are an in- 
dispensable pre-requisite and guarantee of ultimate 
arrival at the goal of truth. 

(h) The universal consent of Christendom. — Few 
minds would hesitate to aclcnowledge the impres- 
siveness and authority of the unanimous consrat 
of Christendom in favour of any matter touching 
faith and morals. We are all so profoundly in- 
debted to authority, voicing the lessons of long 
experience external to ourselves, that the strongest 
presumption arises that what all Christians are 
agreed upon must be right and true. The con- 
sens-us Ecclesim Catholicce counts for Christian 
faith as the argumentum c consensu gentium 
counts for theistic faith. ‘De quo omnium 
natura consentit,’ says Cicero {de Nat. Deorum, 
I. xvii. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 117), ‘id uerum esse 
necesse est.’ It is the principle, urged by Augus- 
tine against the Donatists, which _ appealed so 
powerfully to Newman : securus iudxcat orhu 
terrarum. It is the principle also which finds 
expression in the Vincentian Canon of faith and 
practice : quod semper, uhique et ah omnibus 
creditum est. Unquestionably the moral unanim- 
ity of aU types of Christian belief m every land 
and in every period of the Church’s history could 
not faU to inspire trust in a doctrine or a usage, 
and would go far to protect it in advance against 
any onslaught of scepticism or criticism. But m 
practice the rule fails us lamentably. Outside the 
Holy Scriptures, and indeed outside the cardinal 
elements in their narrative and teaching, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to point to any extensive group 
of universally accepted traditions and usages. 
Even the great Creeds and the great Festivals 
and the great Sacraments fail to satisfy a demand 
so exacting. Catholicity so complete is the attn- 
bnte of few things in the Christian system. 

But short of an extreme form of the Vincentian 
Canon of infallibility the principle of a ‘ common 
sense ’ of Christian people still asserts iteelf m aU 
Cliristian lands. Even the Churches which elevate 
the clergy as authorities high above the laity and 
use ‘church’ and ‘clergy’ as almost equivalent 
terms, assign, when it suits them, no small vmtue 
to the consent of the people. If the clergy have 
authority as teachers, their teaching gains added 
force when it carries the people with it, for they 
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can bring experience to reinforce and vindicate the 
experts who are their guides. To a far greater 
degree than is generally credited the determina- 
tion of orthodoxy has rested with the popular 
mind. What appeals to the people, helps their 
life, stirs their imagination, inspires their faith 
or satisfies their credulity, or calls forth their good 
works and piety, is naturally regarded by their 
instructors as demonstrably good and right and 
therefore inherently tnie. Very often there is 
divergence between the churchman and the theo- 
logian because of the ditleront attitudes which 
they tend to adopt towards popular ideas and 
experience. The ecclesiastic may value as a help 
to piety and obedience what the scholar distrusts 
as promoting superstition and servility. The 
ecclesiastic may be suspicious of the scholar’s 
‘truth’ and ‘open-mindedness’ as savouring of 
scepticism and private judgment. The voxpopuli 
not only enthroned an Ambrose in the cathedral 
of Milan and procured for a Newman the red hat 
of his ambition, but it has, not less wholesomely 
though less obtrusively, controlled the selection 
of many a form of dogma and many a pious usage. 
When true to itself our religion has always cared 
for the poor, the simple, the humble, the masses 
of the people, the ‘ little ones,’ the ‘ babes and 
sucklings,’ as Jesus called them. It has founded 
universities, but no university founded it or 
fashioned its forms of thought and speech and 
piety. The people may be easily led astray. They 
may make a poor judge, but they form the best 
of juries. Like the first Apostles, who represent 
them in their strength and weakness, they are 
apt to confound poetry with prose, parable with 
fact, myth with truth. But their heart is essenti- 
ally as sound, and their instinct as reliable, to-day 
ns when they heard Jesus gladly and gave Him 
His first followers and friends. It is from their 
ranks that the Christian priesthood and ministry 
are still mainly recruited. It is for their minds 
that Christian dogmas and devotions are still 
principally framed. 

(c) Particular representatives of the Church ; the 
Episcopate; general Councils. — impressive as the 
consensus of Christendom is, and weighty as is 
the authority of Christian common sense and 
popular feeling, their movement and utterance 
are too slow and unwieldy to enable them to be 
employed for the speedy solution of faith’s prob- 
lems, perplexities, and controversies. Accordingly, 
infallible direction has been sought in the consensus 
of office-bearers of the Church. The testimony 
of the Apostles, or the Fathers, or the Councils 
deemed Ecumenical, or the Episcopate, or the 
papacy, has been regarded and proclaimed in cer- 
tain relations and at certain times as the final organ 
of infallibility. Even in these groups of official 
representatives a perfect consensus is in oveiy 
cose lacking ; as between the ^oups it is equally 
hard to find. But the assertion of their daims 
to implicit credence interestingly illustrates the 
determination of humanity to leave no stone un- 
turned in its search for an infallible oracle of divine 
truth. One might have supposed that the Old 
Dispensation would have taught the Christian 
Church to beware of trusting cither the official 
or the hereditary transmission of hierarchical 
authority or prophetic vision or interpretative in- 
sight or governing power. But, as time advanced 
and the interval which separated each genera- 
tion from the historical person of Christ steadily 
widened, it was natural and inedtable that men 
should cherish with augmented force the convic- 
tion that their Lord had constituted the Apostles 
and their successors in some definitive sense the 
heirs to His own divine authority and infallibility. 
Had He not laid His ordaining hands upon them. 


bestowing His Holy Spirit upon them for the dis- 
charge of their sacred responsibilities, and had 
they not transmitted to successors the ordination 
and the gift of the same Spirit? Further, since 
the Apostles had differed from one another upon 
occasion and had met in council at the chief seat 
of the infant Church to confer upon their differ- 
ences and difficulties, and had issued authoritative 
decisions for the guidance of the local churches, 
what more natural than that their successors 
should do likewise with results as binding upon 
the Christian conscience, especially if they were 
similarly imanimous in their decisions ? Thus re- 
liance came to be placed on the conjunct mind and 
unanimous consent of the Episcopate met upon 
occasion in duly convened universal councils, or 
acting through the administration of common 
creeds and ritual and discipline, or accepting the 
doctrine of certain great teaching Fathers or 
Doctors on faith and morals. Faith was turned 
into dogma ; a mission into a hierarchy ; a brother- 
hood into a group of federated but rival monarchies. 
Unanimous consent became majority-finding raised 
to the dignity of a conceded or a coercive uni- 
formity. The Canon of Scripture was reinforced 
by a Canon or rule of faith constructed by au- 
thority out of creeds hitherto voluntarily cherished 
by local churches. The Church insensibly became 
an empire after Constantine’s adhesion. The 
patriarchs, spiritual overlords of subject groups 
of bishops and dioceses, received among them- 
selves an order of precedence, partly through 
unsolicited court influence, partlj' through general 
consent and usage, partly through deliberate and 
imashamed arrogation. At length through the 
vicissitudes of history Rome emerged as the sole 
vigorous survivor of the patriarchal family, practi- 
cally untouched by the Arab conquests, at the 
centre of the cultnre, the art and architecture, and 
the politics of the western world. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
limitations of the graded office-bearers and courts 
of the Church ns organs of infallible utterance. 
The summoning of local and general Councils, the 
party diflerences in each, the variations of their 
findings according to their time, place, and racial 
composition, are sufficient evidence that spontane- 
ous unanimity in doctrine was not to be found in 
the Episcopate or in the hierarchy. Bishops were 
seldom selected for purely theological or doctrinal 
eminence : their busmess called for other qualities 
more urgently. It was an extremely distinguished 
representative of the Episcopate who, according 
to Lord Acton (‘The Vatican Council,’ in North 
British Rcviexo, liii. [1871] 208), said at the be- 
ginning of the Vatican Council ; 

• Wo bishops oro absorbed 5n our work, and arc not echolar*. 
We sadly need the help of those that are. It is to be hoped 
that the Council will raise only ouch questions as can be dealt 
with competently by practical experience and common sense.' 

They were often not so much leaders as month- 
pieces of religious opinion, chosen by their clergy 
to administer rather than to receive illumination. 
For that reason they may justly be claimed ns 
representative men, living epitomes of the faith and 
common sentiment of tlieir people. If they were 
incapable of securing freedom from controversy 
throughout their dioceses, and in crises had re- 
course to Councils in which to confer upon their 
difficulties, they were at once confronted with the 
problem of method. The gathering wliicli in 
theory was an ideal instroment for the determina- 
tion of the Church’s belief and practice tmpeared 
in a very different light at close quarters. Council.s 
convened by princes and intended to be ecumenical 
were seldom, if ever, attended by bishops from all 
parts in geographical, racial, or populational pro 
portion. Nicma, the first meeting-place, was con- 
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venient enongh for Constantinople, the Emperor’s 
own seat, but the prelates who came at the Em- 
peror’s summons were almost to a man Easterns 
or Greeks, the bishop of Old Home himself being 
absent though the occasion was one of extreme 
gravity for the peace of Christendom. And so it 
lias always been. Ecumenical in name, general 
Councils have invariably assumed the complexion 
of the region of the Christian world in which they 
chanced to be held. Not seldom the locality was 
selected with a definite view to secure certain 
results. Moreover, they were increasingly re- 
stricted through the abstention or exclusion of 
particular Churches, the Oriental first, and the 
Greek Orthodox next, until the claim of the latest 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican to he ecumeni- 
cal was reduced to the verge of the farcical by the 
absence of the Greeks, the Protestants, and all but 
Koman Catholic delegates. The conciliar illusion 
was yet further disturbed by the problem of a 
common language in which efifective debate and 
controversy might take place without substantial 
disadvantage to any section of the membership, 
by the problem of rules of debate, of the deter- 
mination and preparation of the subjects to he 
propounded, of the method of voting, and the 
means of securing ‘unanimity.’ The breakdown 
of the conciliar apparatus of rnfallibUity was evi- 
dent in the long-drawn-out and continually inter- 
rupted proceedings at Trent, when the prestige 
won at the close of the Great Schism by the Council 
of Constance (A.D. 1414-18), the unmaker and 
maker of popes, was dissipated under papal and 
Jesuit influence, and it was remarked that the 
‘ inspiration ’ of the Council, in which, as always, 
Italian bishops and abbots predominated, was 
strangely affected by each arrival of the courier 
from the Vatican. In 1854 the publication by 
Pius IX., before a mere congress of assembled 
cardinals and bishops, of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception as a papal decree, and in 
1870 the preliminary determination of the busi- 
ness and method of the Vatican Council by the 
same pope, the adoption of the principle of the 
sufiicieney of majority - findings, and the final 
supersession of Councils by the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility were signs that, so far as the Church in 
communion ■with Rome was concerned, the age of 
Councils was at an end. Christendom had scarcely 
ever derived prestige from the meeting and pro- 
ceedings of a Council. Wire-puUing, manoeuvring, 
wrangling, recrimination, and acute division of 
sympathies had almost always been unconcealable 
features of their sessions. 

Under the rhetoric and polemical exaggeration ol James 
Uartincau there is a solid foundation of fact when he says 
UCatholio Infallibility,’ ch. ii. of his Rationale of Religious 
Enquiri/, London, 1836): ‘When you tell me ol an infallible 
atsemblp— an inspired parliament, whose decrees are neverthe- 
less liable to error, till confirmed by the signature of a certain 
bishop, I try in vain to conceive where the divine agency can 
take place, of what separate atoms of inspiration the collective 
miracle is made up, from what distribution of influence on the 
faculties of the several parties the elimination of error results. 
Every individual member in his separate capacity, and before 
he entered the assembly, is perfectly fallible ; when there, he 
utters the very opinions which he brought thimer, and tenders 
the rote which he previously designed ; yet the aggregate of 
these fallibilities is inspiration. . . . When I remember the 
motives which actuate the members of such assemblies, and of the 
vehement operation of which no reader of ecclesiastical history 
can doubt ; the anxiety for imperial favour, or dread of popular 
displeasure ; — the love of display, the passion for influence, the 
ambition of promotion; — the dread of episcopal molestation, 
and the hope of party triumph, and the horror of the reputa- 
tion of heresy, — I look in vain for the resting-place of the dirine 
and guiding light; it escapes mo like an ignis fatutis, quitting 
every point on which I gaze ; and goes out at last in those mists 
and marshes ol human corruption.’ And again (Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion, London, 1891, p. 67), * No crowd of pigmies 
can add themselves up into a God.’ 

"Wli.atever miglifc be said of the valne of their 
decisions — and there is to this day no ecclesiastical 
agreement as to which of them are genuinely ecu- 


menical — it was impossible to pretend that tha 
speeches and votes were invariably free and dis- 
interested, or that their ‘ unanimity ’ in the Holy 
Ghost was cordial and voluntary. Each Conneu 
could determine in the plenitude of its constitu- 
tional authority which of its predecessors were to 
he regarded as ecumenical, and as a matter of fact 
they differed among themselves in their verdicts 
on the question. They were unwieldy, unmanage- 
able, insubordinate, polyglot, costly, inconvenient, 
and inefficient. They disturbed discipline in the 
effort to promote it. They took men away from 
the administration of their dioceses and ecclesi- 
astical offices, in many cases to a work which 
was uncongenial and outside the range of their 
indh’idual competence. And, within the Roman 
Catholic regime, they had no freedom of initiation 
or of action or of utterance. Over against a settled 
and continuous system like the papacy, ivith its 
administrative bureaucracy and its gradation of 
oflSces culminating in the autocratic head, the 
spasmodic and intermittent and heterogeneous 
authority of Councils was bound to lose OTOund. 
When they ceased to command absolute loyalty 
to their decisionSj and could not obtain a dis- 
interested unanimity in their decrees, they 'were 
reduced to employing something of the same 
coercive force of excommunication that Rome was 
accustomed to use. The logical outcome of that 
conception of authority and infallibility is the 
papal system, close-knit, outwardly homogeneous, 
imperial, imposing, and continuous. _ It is difficult 
to conceive how this method, conciliar or papal, 
can be harmonized with the teaching of the Gospels 
or -with the practice of the Apostolic Church. 
How it appeared to so gifted and so loyal an 
observer from ■within as Dbllingeron the eve of ths 
Vatican Council may be gathered from the closing 
section of the work entitled, in its English version, 
TAe Tope and the Council, by ‘ Janus^(p, 419ff._) : 

‘The e.xperiencee of the non-Italion bishops at the Council oj 
Trent, its results, which fell so far short of the reforas desired 
and expected, the conduct of Kome in strictly prohibiting any 
explanations or commentaries on the decrees of the Council 
being written and reserving to herself the interpretation of 
them, while she quietly shelved many of its most important 
decisions (e.g. on indulgences, and many others), without eiyn 
any semblance of carrying them out — all this led to the (all for 
a new Council, so often repeated previously, being silenced 
from that time forward. In countries subjected to the Inimisi- 
tion, the mere ■wish for another Council would have been 
declared penal, and have exposed to danger those who uttered 
it. The Roman See had no doubt suffered considerable losses of 
privilege and income in consequence of the Tridentine decrees, 
and still more from the opposition of the different Govemmenra ; 
but, on the other band, those decrees, the activity of the Jesuits, 
and the establishment of standing congregations “ou the 
nunciatures, which had been previously unknown, had very 
materially increased the power and influence of Rome. But at 
Rome Councils were always held in abomination ; we very 
name was strictly forbidden under penalties there. When m 
the controversy about grace in 1602 the Molinista spoke of its 
being decided by a Council, the Dominican Pena wrote that m 
Rome the word Council, at least in rnatters of dogma, ■was 
regarded ns sacrilegious, and excommunicated. , j 

And thus it has come to pass that three centuries ““ve elapseo 
without any earnest desire for a Council making iteelf heara 
anywhere— a thing wholly unprecedented in the past history oi 
the Church. It is commonly taught in theological manuals, 
schools, and systems, that the Councils of the Church are not 
only useful but necessary. But this, like so much else in tne 
ordinary teaching, was held only in the abstract. It ma at 
bottom universally felt that Councils as little fitted into a 
Church organized under an absolute Papal monarchy ns tne 
States.General into the monarchy of iKJuis xiv. The most 
faithful interpreter of the Roman view of thmps, wrdmai 
Pallavicini, put this feeling into words when he said, ‘ To horn 
another Council would be to tempt God, so extremely dangerous 
and so threatening to the very existence ol the Church woum 
such an assembly be.” In that point, he thinks his History m 
the Council of Trent will make the same impression on tne 
reader as Sarpi’s. Even National Synods, he says, the Popes 

have always deteste(l. , . ^ -ii 

But the chief reason why nobody any longer desired a Council, 
lay In tbe conviction that, if it met, the first and miCT essential 
condition, freedom of deliberation and voting, womd be wantinm 
The latest history showed this ns much as the theory, in ino 
Papal sj’stem, which knows nothing of true bishops ruling 
Independently by virtue of the Divine institution, but omy 
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recoynisca subjects and vicars or officials of the Pope, who 
exercise a power lent them merely during his pleasure, there is 
no room for an assembly which would be called a Council in 
the sense of the ancient Church. If the bishops know the view 
and will of the Pope on any question, it would be presumptuous 
and idle to vote against it ; and if they do not, their first duty 
at the Council would be to ascertain it and vote accordingly. 
An oecumenical assembly of the Church can have no existence, 
properly speaking, in presence of an ordinarius ordinariorum 
and infallible teacher of faith, though, of course, the pomp, 
ceremonial, speeches, and votings of a Council may be displayed 
to the gaze of the world. And therefore the Papal lerates at 
Trent used at once to rebuke bishops as heretics and rebels 
who ever dared to express any view of their own. Bishops who 
have been obliged to swear “to maintain, defend, increase, and 
advance the rights, honours, priWleges, and authority of their 
lord the Pope" — and every bishop takes this oath — cannot 
regard themselves, or be regarded by the Christian world, os 
free members of a free Council; natural justice and equity 
requires that. These men neither will nor can be held responsible 
for decisions or omissions which do not depend on them. There 
haVe certainly been the weightiest reasons lor holding no 
Coimcil for three hundred years, and avoiding such a "useless 
hubbub " as the infallibilist Cardinal Orsi calls Councils. 

Complete and real freedom for every one, freedom from 
moral constraint, from fear and intimidation, and from 
corruption, belong to the essence of a Council. An assembly 
of men bound in conscience by their oaths to consider the main- 
tenance and increase of Papal power their main object, — men 
li\ing in fear of incurring the disple-asure of the Curio, and 
with it the charge of perjury, and the most burdensome 
hindrances in the discharge of their office — cannot certainly be 
called free in ail those questions which concern the authority 
and claims of the Bee of Rome, end very few at most of the 
questions that would have to be discussed at a Council do not 
come under this category. None of our bishops have sworn to 
make the good of the Church and of religion the supreme object 
of their actions and endeavours ; the terms of the oath provide 
only for the advantage of the Ctiria. How the oath is nnder- 
Btood at Rome, and to what reproaches ahishop exposes himself 
who once chooses to loUow Vis own conviction against the 
tradition of the Curia, there are plenty of examples to show. 

In Rimini and Seleucla (359), at Ephesus (449), and at Vienne 
(1812), and at many other times, even at Trent, the results of a 
want of real freedom have been displayed. In early times, 
when the Popes were as yet in no position to exercise compulsion 
or intimidation upon Synods, it was the Emperors who sometimes 
trenched too closely on this freedom. But from Gregory vnu's 
time the weight of Papal power has pressed ten times more 
heavily upon them than ever did the Imperial authority. IVith 
abundant reason were the two demands urged throughout half 
Europe in the sixteenth century, in the negotiations about the 
Council, — first, that it should not be held in Rome, or oven in 
Italy ; and, secondly, that the bishops should be absolved from 
their oath of obedience. Tbe recently proclaimed Council is to 
be held not only in Italy, but in Romo itself, and already it has 
been announced that, as the sixth Lateran Council, it will adhere 
faithfully to the fifth. That is quite enough— it means this, 
that whatever course the Synod may take, one quality can never 
bo predicated of it, namely, that it has been a really free 
Council. 

Theologians and Canonists declare that without complete 
freedom the decisions of a Council are not binding, and the 
assembly is only a pseudo-Synod, Its decrees may have to be 
corrected.' 

DBllinger’s words are deliberate, and are based 
on unrivalled knowledge. But they provoke a 
still deeper reflexion than they intend, for they 
expose to view the weakness of both papacy and 
Councils. In neither is true freedom, such as he 
desiderates and demands, conceivable. To bind 
the conscience of Christendom is the motive and 
the office of both institutions. Neither in reality 
is at liberty to claim the freedom it would with- 
draw from its subjects. The binder need not 
complain if ho finds himself in bonds. Admit the 
principle of coercive authority in your Council and 
you will not be able to deny it to the permanent 
officials of your Church. Better on such principles 
a living pope than a dead Council, or a Council 
yet unborn. You cannot indulge in Councils very 
often. The pope is always with you. He need 
not act arbitranly. He has ndrisers innumerable, 
informants innumerable, and access, presumably, 
to the mind of the vast dominion over which he 
rules. May not God be trusted to give none but 
the best popes to His confiding Church, and none 
but the best advisers to His confiding Yicegerents, 
and pour out His Holy Spirit upon them all to 
save them from error and load them to truth? 
The theory is plausible, and valid as against 
Councils for those who believe in a hierarchy 


endowed with corporate infallibility. But, as we 
have seen, there is nothing in onr Lord’s teaching 
to suggest that God values the Church or watches 
over the Church with a more fatherly solicitude 
than over the individual. On the contrary, in- 
dividual infallibility tlirough perfect faith in God’s 
readiness to bestow His Holy Spirit has a much 
stronger and more explicit warrant in the Gospels. 

If it be assumed, though none but Homan 
Catholics are prepared to acknowledge it, that the 
Vatican Council of 1870 was ecumenical and 
ecumenically binding, its results are interesting in 
the present connexion. For it, a valid Council, 
decreed, in assent to the mind of the pope, that 
the pope is, wlien pronouncing on faith and morals 
ea: cathedra, infallible. It follows that, if the pope 
is not infallible, neither is the Council which 
pronounced him immune from error. It does not 
follow that Councils are henceforth set aside for 
ever. They remain infallible instruments of 
authority, obsolete but revivable at any time. 
Princes or popes may still convoke them, though 
it would be strictly unnecessary to do so in the 
lifetime and health of a supreme pontiff, and might 
be construed os an insult and act of treason to the 
office and prerogative of the occupant of St. Peteris 
throne. But henceforth, unless the Council of 
1870 is ruled out ns merely Roman Catholic and 
therefore provincial and sectarian, or as morally 
lacking in imanimity, or ns devoid of genuine 
freedom in voting, debate, and business, it may be 
maintained that, while a Council is infallible only 
when its decrees enjoy the adhesion of the Homan 
See, w'hen it acts in communion and harmony with 
its chief bishop, the infallibility enjoyed by the 
reigning pope does not depend upon any consent 
of future Councils. It may, however, be observed 
that in a great autonomous institution no law or 
convention can absolutely fetter the resources of 
corporate freedom, or destroy its initiative in great 
crises of its existence. The Council of Constance 
may serve ns an example of an extreme emergency 
calling out into active service extreme and scarcely 
contemplated methods of procedure. The Vatican 
has not yet decreed that henceforth Councils are 
incompetent, lacking in infallibility, and therefore 
prohibited. It is one thing to supersede them, and 
to prevent their resumption; quite another to 
forbid them altogether or to pronounce them for 
all time defunct.* 

(d) Papal infallibility . — The Church of Home is 
but one of the sects of Christendom, but it is out- 
wardly at least the most catholic of Churches. 
The most exclusive in its communion, it is the 
most comprehensive in geographical diffusion and 
in racial distribution. The most complex in its 
organization, it is the most rigorously unified in 
its discipline. Its history, its service to Christian 
life, piety, and tradition, and its numerical strength 
lend a peculiar importance to the theory of infalli- 
bility with which it bos come finally to be identified. 
The terra ‘ Papist,’ which might formerly have been 
resented throughout Roman Catholic lands, is now, 
since 1870, at least as accurate a designation ns the 
term ‘ Roman Catholic.’ Since that date the doc- 
trine that the pope is infallible, which had hitherto 
been repudiated in the strongest terms by the 
Homan Catholic authorities and manuals in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, has become a dogma of 
faith, part of the distinctive working creed of the 
Church. Its evolution is one of the most interest- 
ing and, in certain aspects, one of the most 
significant episodes in Chnrch history. Thanks 
to the voluminous literature which arose out of 
the controversy in which tbe completion of the 
dogma was involved, the story can be studied with 

4 For the Roman Catholic Tiew eee artt. Cmtant, Docrxnnr 
or xni (Roman Catholic), PxrxcT. 
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nnasnal thoroughness and ease. In the present 
article a renew of its broader features and main 
facts must suffice. 

It is beyond dispute that the dogmatic infalli- 
bility of the bishop or patriarch of Rome stands 
in the closest possible relationship to his general 
authority as a ruler in the Church. 

In a letter to Lady Simeon, of date 1867, quoted In W. Ward's 
T^fe of John Benry Cardinal Wejpman 2 (London, 1912, ii. 193), 
Newman writes : ‘ I say with Cardinal Bellannine whether the 
Pope he infallible or not in any pronouncement, anyhow he is 
to be obeyed. No good can come from disobedience. His facts 
and his warnings may be all wrong ; his deliberations may have 
been biassed. He may have been misled. Imperiousness and 
oraft, tyranny and cruelty, may be patent in the conduct of his 
advisers and instruments. But when he speaks formally and 
authoritatively he speaks as our Lord would have him speak, 
and all those imperfections and sins ot individuals ore over- 
ruled for that result which our Lord intends (Just as the action 
of the wicked and of enemies to the Church are overruled), 
and therefore the Pope’s word stands, and a biessing goes with 
obedience to it, and no blessing with disobedience.’ And in a 
letter to Pusey(t6. ii. 217) in the same year he writes: ‘Any 
categorical answer would be unsatisfactory — ^but if I must so 
speak, I should say that his Jurisdiction (for that I conceive you 
to mean by “powers ’’) is unlimited and despotic. And I think 
this is the general opinion among us. . . . There is nothing 
which any other authority in the Church can do, which he 
cannot do at once — and he can do things which they cannot do, 
such as destroy a whole hierarchy. ... As to the question of 
property, whether he could simply confiscate the funds of a 
whole diocese, 1 do not know — but I suspect he can. Speaking 
generally, 1 think he can do anything, but break the divine law. 
. . . But such a Jurisdiction is (1) not so much a practice as a 
doctrine— and (2) not so much a doctrine as a principle ot our 
system.’ 

In an institution which rests faith upon authority 
or tradition and makes belief a duty of obedience, 
the right to prescribe or decree dogma is naturally 
included ivithin the wider right to rule in spiritu- 
alihus. Much of the ivide-spread reluctance on 
the part of Protestants to regard with seriousness 
the do^a of papal infallibility is due to their 
instinctively dinerent attitude towards faith and 
the means by which it may be secured ; they find 
it difficult to conceive of faith as a product of 
obedience, as an activity to he ordered. In Roman 
Catholicism, under the demands of ecclesiastical 
discipline, the principle has broken down that 
obedience to the supreme earthly head of the 
Church is to be restricted in any way so as to 
exclude the authoritative interpretation of re- 
vealed doctrine, and the definition of the sense in 
which Holy Scripture, the Creeds, and the Conciliar 
Decrees are to be understood and applied. 

On the Roman Catholic view our Lord bestowed 
upon Peter, after his great confession and again 
after the Resurrection, a unique authority and 
office as His peculiar representative in the Apos- 
tolic company and in the Church. ‘Peter’ and 
‘Cephas’ mean ‘rock,’ it is urged, and Peter is 
the rock-foundation of the imperishable Church; 
not simply his confession, or his faith, but he 
himself, the living Apostle, the utterer of his faith 
in the Christ. Not a doctrine, not a belief, hut a 
living person is the basis of a standing Church. 
The gilt or charge of the keys of the kingdom 
denotes his authority as a teacher ; what he ‘ binds 
or looses,’ i.e., in rabbinical language, ‘affirms or 
denies,’ in teaching spiritual truth is ‘ in heaven,’ 
i.e. ‘divinely,’ affirmed or denied. In Lk 22“, 
though the context and sequel are painfully adverse 
to the Roman Catholic theory, it is said by Christ 
that He has prayed for Peter that his faith ‘fail 
not,’ from which it may be deduced that the prayer 
has been answered ; and the command is laid upon 
Peter : ‘ Do thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, stahlish thy brethren.’ The risen Lord, 
moreover, commissions the forgiven Peter to feed 
His lambs, to tend His sheep, and to feed His 
sheep (Jn 2P'‘^-). It is inconceivable, it is urged 
further, that our Lord intended such a charge to 
terminate with Peter’s individual tenure of it. 
Each successive generation would require at least 


the same guaranteed infallibility in a living in- 
spired instructor. A living rock-foundation cannot 
have been withdraivn on Peter’s decease ; his faith 
cannot be allowed to fail in any ago ; his brethren 
still need stablishing; the sheep of Christ still 
need not only to be fed hut to be shepherded, 
which implies guidance and protection from error. 
The need grows greater rather than less with the 
passage of time, since faith tends to cool as distance 
from its objects is increased. 

On the face of them, these passages in the 
Gospels cannot be so construed "with any con- 
fidence. Simon Peter is anything but a model of 
infallibility either in the Gospels or in Acts or in 
the Epistles of the NT. To the same person who 
received the words ‘Thou art Peter’ came all too 
soon tlie words ‘Get thee beliind me, Satan.’ The 
‘Rock’ of the Church’s foundation became in a 
few hours a ‘stumbling-block,’ a rock of offence. 
The same Apostle who confessed the Christ not 
only denied Him, but endeavoured to deter Him 
from going to His death, and, as mistakenly though 
as naturally, tried to defend Him with the sword. 
It is the faith he utters that fits him for our Lord’s 
beatitude, since it is recognized by its recipient 
as divinely revealed ; yet that faith did soon ‘ fail,’ 
Satan did ‘have’ him. If he has infallibility in 
any sense, it is ultimate or practical infallibility, 
and it does not render him immune from par- 
ticular failure of judgment in faith and duty. 
Further, it is brethren that he is to stahlish, not 
subjects, after his restoration, and the duty of 
stablishing is plainly enough a duty that each 
Apostle owed to the others, however their gifts 
might vary (cf. the parallel use of tmipl^etv with 
reference to Paul and others in Ac 14** 15**" 
18**, Ro 1“). ‘Binding and loosing’ is not _a 
prerogative conferred upon one man alone; it is 
given to all the Apostles as such,_ the Seventy 
as well as the Twelve, as an essential of authori- 
tative proclamation of Christ’s message.^ There 
is no indication that particular infallibUity was 
given to every Apostle, or that Peter’s gift differed 
in kind from that of the others. It is also un- 
fortunate that Lk 22** ** should follow immedi- 
ately Christ’s rebuke to the disciples in their 
contention on the very subject of precedence, and 
His warning to them not to be like Gentile princes 
who lord it over their people, and assume grandilo- 
quent titles such as ‘ benefactor.’ _ Peter’s final 
commission, thrice repeated, contains no single 
unique element ; it is simply a pastorate, whose 
triple injunction refers to his threefold denial 
ana repudiation of his Master. As for the claim 
that Peter’s office could not die with him, it proves 
too much for papal theory, since no pope has ever 
claimed an apostolate identical ■with_ his ; but it 
contains a kernel of truth. Apostolic faith, and 
faithful Apostles, are needed by the Lord of_ the 
Church in every generation, and we are justified 
in believing that they will not fail. But vm are 
still in total ignorance, as was the general Church 
in the first four centuries, of any evidence that our 
Lord desired to have Peter’s faith and Peter’s pre- 
rogative confined to one man, and in particular to 
the bishop of Rome. 

•OJ oil the Fathers, writes DoIIinger (op. cit. p. 91 £ 1 .)^* who 
interpret these passages in the Gospels (Mt xvi. 18, Jn xxi.lTh 
not a single one applies them io the Roman Etsnops, 
many Fathers have busied themselves with these texts, yet not 
one of them whose commentaries we possess — Ori^en, Chrysos- 
tom, Hilary, Augustine, 03 *ri], Theodoret, and those 
interpretations are collected in catenas — has dropped tne 
faintest hint that the primacy of Home is the 
the commission and promise to Peter I Not one of them nas 
explained the rock or foundation on which Ohnst wpula buiia 
His Church of the office given to Peter to be transmitted to me 
successors, hut they understood by it either Ohnst Hiraseu, or 
Peter*s confession of faith in Christ ; often both togetner. ur 
else they thought Peter was the foundation equally with all tne 
other Apostles, the Twelve being together the foundation'Btones 
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of the Ohurch (Apoe. xxi. 14) . . . they did not regard a power 
first given to Peter, and afterwards conferred in precisely the 
same words on all the Apostles, as an^’thing peculiar to him, or 
hereditary in the line of Roman Bishops, and they held the 
symbol of the keys as meaning Just the same as the figurative 
expression of binding and loosing. 

■Every one knows the one classical passage of Scripture on 
which the edifice of Papal Infallibility has been reared, “ I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren." But these words mani- 
festly refer only to Peter personally, to his denial of Christ 
and his conversion ; he is told that he, whose failure of faith 
would be only of short duration. Is to strengthen the other 
Apostles, whose faith would likewise waver. It is directly 
a^inst the sense of the passage, which speaks simply of faith, 
first wavering, and then to be confirmed in the Jlessianio 
dignity of Christ, to find in it a promise of future intallibility 
to a succession of Popes, just because they hold the office 
Peter first held in the Roman Church. No single writer to 
the end of the Seventh Century dreamt of such an interpreta- 
tion ; all without exception— and there are eighteen of them — 
explain it simply as a prayer of Christ, that His Aijostle might 
not wholly succumb, and lose his faith entirely in his approach- 
ing trial. The first to find in it a promise of privileges to the 
Church of Rome was Pope Agatho in 680, when trying to avert 
the threatened condenmation of his predecessor, Honorius, 
through whom the Roman Church had lost its boasted privilege 
of doctrinal purity. 

Now the Tridentine profession of faith, imposed on the clergy 
since Pius iv., contains a vow never to interpret Holy Scripture 
otherwise than in accord with the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers — that is, the neat Ohurch doctors of the first six 
centuries, for Gregory the Great, who died in 604, was the last 
of the Fathers; every bishop and theologian therefore breaks 
his oath when he interprets the passage in question of a gift of 
infdlibUity promised by Christ to the Popes.' 

Human nature and political analogy can supply 
many reasons for vesting in the single holder of 
an eminent office a monarchical authority in faith 
and morals as in government, but we turn in vain 
for any warrant in the words of Jesus Christ for 
such a claim. Think what one may about the 
limitations of argument based on silence, it is a 
grave omission indeed on the part of an infallible 
and divine Teacher and Legislator to have left His 
infant Church entirely without authorization and 
explicit instruction in so vital a matter, and en- 
tirely without a single allusion either to Home or 
to its Episcopate, Think w'hat one also may about 
the legitimacy of a doctrinal ‘development,’ the 
postponement till 1870 of a revelation of dogma so 
momentous to Christendom seems to call for delicate 

that, while all the world deferred in 
many ways, especially after Constantine’s acces- 
sion, to the See of Rome, while the freguent 
dependence of lesser sees upon its guidance and 
direction prepared for the Western Church’s ulti- 
mate submission to its authority, and while the 
bishop of Rome was a great power to reckon with 
in any ecumenical interest, the ancient Church 
betrayed no sign of any recognition of his infalli- 
bility. A patriarch among patriarchs, bishop of 
a diocese which came to overshadow and usurp the 
Empire itself since it proved itself more lasting 
and more trustworthy, heir to traditions of office 
without rival in historical prestige, it was inevit- 
able that the Roman pope should be given, and 
should accept, a rank of his own as the centuries 
attested the permanence and the power of his 
office. No competent student of history would 
desire to detract from the dignity of the papal 
rame as a historic fact. But it is plain that 
neither the early popes themselves nor the_ rest 
of the world credited their office with infallibility. 
The unapostolic See of New Rome erected by 
Constantine in his Eastern capital never acknow- 
ledged its authority ns overruling its own. Coun- 
cils, deemed ecumenical by East and "West alike, 
were convened and issued their decrees without 
submitting them to the separate or final approval 
of the ruling pope. No one suggested that the 
existence of the Roman See made CouncUs un- 
necessary, much less presumptuous and incom- 
petent. How much trouble might have been 
saved to the Christian world if direct appeal to 
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an oracle in the Eternal City had been recog- 
nized as sufficient to decide all controversies in 
faith and morals ! But, as Bollinger (op. cit. p. 
64 IF.) says: 

•None of the oncient confessions of fifith, no catechism, none 
of the patristic vnritings composed for the instruction of the 
people, contain a syllable about the Pope, still less any hint 
that all certainty of faith and doctrine depends on him. For 
the first thousand years of Church history not a question of 
doctrine was finally decided by the Pope. The Roman Bishops 
took no part in the commotions which the numerous Gnostic 
sects, the Montanists and Ohiliasts, produced in the early 
Ohurch, nor can a single dogmatic decree issued by one of 
them bo found during the Crat four centuries, nor a trace of 
the existence of any. Even the controversy about Christ 
kindled by Paul of Samosata, which occupied the whole 
Eastern Church lor a long time, and necessitated the assem- 
bling of several Councils, was terminated without the Pope 
taking any part in it. So again in the chain of controversies 
and discussions connected with the names of Theodotus, 
Artemon, Noetus, Sabellius, Beryllus, and Lucian of Antioch, 
which troubled the whole Ohurch, and extended over nearly 
150 years, there is no proof that the Roman Bishops acted 
beyond the limits of their otvn local Church, or accomplished 
any dogmatic result. ... In three controversies during this 
early period the Roman Ohurch took an active part, — the ques- 
tion about Easter, about heretical baptism, and about the peni- 
tential discipline. In all three the Popes were unable to carry 
out their own will and view and practice, and the other 
Churches maintained their different usage without its leading 
to any permanent division. ... In the Arian disputes . . . 
Julius and Liberius (337-366) were the first IPopes) to take 
part in the course of events, but they only increased the 
uncertainty. Julius pronounced Marcellus of Ancyra, on 
avowed Sabellian, orthodox at his Roman Synod ; and Liberius 
purchased his return from exile from the Emperor by con- 
demning Athanasius, and subscribing an Arian creed. . . . 
The apostasy of Liberius sufficed, through the whole of the 
middle ages, for a proof that Popes could fall into heresy as 
well os other people, . . . During all the fourth century 
Councils alone decided domnatic questions. If the Bishop 
of Rome was ever appealed to for a decision, it was under- 
stood that he was desired to call a Synod to decide the point 
at issue. At the second CEoumenical Council in SSI, which 
decreed the most important definition of faith since the 
Nicene, by first formulizing the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the Church of Rome was not represented at all; only the 
decrees were communicated to it as to other Churches. . . . 
Pope Slricius (8S4-S0S) declined to pronounce on the false 
doctrine of a bishop (Bonosus) when requested to do so, on 
the ground that he had no nght, and must await the sent- 
ence of the bishops of the province, “to make it the rule of 
his own.’” 

It is impossible in an article like the present to 
trace in minute detail the long course of the de- 
velopment of the papal claims, and of the resist- 
ance to them ; but the following historical facts 
are of interest, and in various ways have a signifi- 
cance of their own. They are set down almost as 
a miscellany in a roughly chronological sequence, 
and tliOT reflect the varying attitude adopted by 
popes. Councils, and teachers of the Church. 

In the middle of the 3rd cent., Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, in controversy with Cyprian of Carthage 
on the validity of heretical baptism, asserted his 
claim to a superior authority as the occupant of 
Peter’s chair, and claimed for Roman tradition a 
supreme value as having been delivered by Peter 
and Paul ; but Cyprian rejected the notion of the 
existence of a bishop of bishops, and appealed to 
the .^ostolic Scriptures as a higher authority, 
and Eastern bishops at once supported his atti- 
tude. 

•Nona of us,' he writes (of. G. Salmon, InfallitnlUii of the 
Church 3, London, 1890, p. 407), ' sets himself up as a bishop of 
bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues to a neces- 
sity of obeying ; inasmuch ns every bishop, in the free use of 
bis liberty and power, has the right of forming his own judg- 
ment, and can no more be judged by another than ho can 
himself judge another.’ 

In the 3rd cent, the Church was still a federation 
of bishoprics in communion with each other, each 
with its own distinctive influence and prestige, 
Rome manifestly the most powerful, but all to- 

g ether in a fraternal parity. But in 343 the 
dtmcil of Sardica, from whicu the Eastern bishops 
h^ departed in indignation, made the pope, m 
certain circumstoces, a court of appeal for ag- 
grieved bishops in the West. This step was taken 
in the interest of security of episcopal tenure in 
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times of heated controversy and frequent deposi- 
tions. 

It provided that ‘as due to the honour of St. Peter, the 
Roman bishop Jnlius shall be informed ... by letter, in order 
that, under the presidency of a presbyter sent by him, a new 
trial maybe held by bishops of a neighbouring province * (of. 
K. von Hase, Handbook to the Controversy with Rome, Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i. 226). 

In the 5th cent., Augustine’s much abused saying 
in a sermon (cxxxi. 10), ‘Rome has spoken; the 
case is ended,’ had reference to local African con- 
troversy, and does not contradict his reiterated 
adherence to Cyprian’s position. For him. Coun- 
cils as well as bishops were fallible, though vener- 
able, and appeal nfight be taken as need arose. 
To give his words an ecumenical application is 
unhistorical. But the pontificate of Leo the Great 
enhanced the dignity and power of the Roman See 
in all eyes. In 445 the Emperor Valentinian gave 
supreme judicial and lerislative power to it over 
the bishops of Italy and Gaul. Leo’s Epistle to 
Flavian in 449 was the first doctrinal utterance of 
a pope to be accepted ecumenically ; but it did not 
receive dogmatic force until it had been submitted 
to the Council of Chalcedon, and examined by the 
bishops therein assembled, and ratified by them — 
a procedure whose necessity its author acknow- 
ledged. But Leo’s successors quickly dissipated 
the authority which his powerful personality and 
successful enterprise had won. Vigjdius in 546 
pronounced orthodox the ‘ Three Cliapters ’ of 
Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, which had been 
accused of Nestorianism ; a year later he con- 
demned them, though he had formally anathema- 
tized their accusers; later still he reversed his 
judgment a second time, only to be condemned 
himself by the Fifth Ecumenical Council, to whose 
decree he bowed in 554, saying, very sensibly, that 
it was no disgrace to perceive and recall a pre- 
vious error. Even more serious was the fate of 
Honorius I., who in 638, in two public letters to 
Eastern patriarchs, had endorsed the Monothelite 
heresy, and after his death rvas solemnly condemned 
as a heretic by the Sixth Ecumenical Council with- 
out any dissentient voice, in presence of the legates 
of his successor — a sentence which his own suc- 
cessors carried out, expunging his name from the 
liturgy. 

Until the fabrication of the Isidorian decretals 
nothing more than an episcopal and patriarchal 
primacy was effectively daimed by the popes or 
conceded to them : that primacy no one in Uhurch 
or State seriously disputed. The bishop of Rome 
could not summon Ecumenical Synods : he had to 
petition the Emperor to do so. It was not his 
right to preside over them in person or by legate. 
Rome was not their usual place of meeting. The 
Pope’s signature was not required as a final for- 
mality to validate their decrees. His legislative, 
administrative, and judicial powers, i.e. his sover- 
eign authority, did not extend beyond his own 
province ; neither Africa nor the East acknow- 
ledged it. No counsellor and no arbiter enjoyed 
the same acceptance or the same influence ; but as 
et there was no Curia or sovereign Court, no tri- 
ute, no granting of sovereign dispensations from 
the obligations of ecclesiastical law. Of the power 
of the keys, the power to bind and loose, the power 
to excommunicate, Rome had no monopoly, either 
claimed or conceded. But tliere was a spirit at 
work_ which operated steadily in the direction of 
securing these things. The Sardican canons, the 
name, prerogative, and throne of Peter, the social 
influence and appellate counsel of Rome, were 
steady turned to increasing account. As the 
Empire weakened, the papacy found its oppor- 
tunity and became heir to its secular methods and 
spirit as well as to its dignity and power. The 
sixth canon of the First Nicene Council had recog- 


nized the rights of the Roman See over part of the 
Italian Church, but had assigned similar rights to 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over their 
patriarchates ; but the local Sardican canons were 
speedily confused with it in the West, and the re- 
sultant claims were advanced by Innocent 1 . as 
recognized by ‘the Fathers’ and the Synod. At 
the Council of Ephesus it was affirmed by the 
Roman legates that Peter lived and judged in the 
persons of bis successors in the Roman throne. 
Leo I. reiterated the same plea. But the Council 
of Chalcedon, in its 28th canon, maintained that 
Rome owed its primacy to the decision of the 
Fathers in view of the political eminence of the 
city, and, in spite of Leo’s opposition, it recognized 
Constantinople as a patriarchate of the highest 
rank, second only to Rome in precedence, and 
equal to Rome in rights. When Leo declined to 
recognize that canon, he did not base his action 
upon any complaint of injury to his oivn bishopric, 
or on the lack of his consent, but only on the in- 
justice done to the older patriarchates of the East, 
especially those of Alexandria and Antioch — the 
one founded by Mark, Peter’s disciple, the other 
by Peter himself before he went to Rome— and on 
the alteration of the Nicene canon. When dealing 
with other than Eastern bishops, he made much of 
the ‘ merit of St. Peter ’ as a ground of Roman dig- 
nity, and strengthened his disciplinary hold upon 
the West. But nothing demonstrates so clearly 
the long distance which the papacy had yet to 
travel, before it reached its final claims, as the re- 
buke of Gregory the Great addressed formally to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of ‘ Ecumenical Bishop ’ (lib. v. ep. 18 ; lib. vii. 
ep. 33 ; of. von Hase, op, cit. i. 225 ; Salmon, op, cit, 
p. 423). 

‘It is with tears that I say that a bishop, whose duty it is to 
guide others to humility, has himself departed from It Paul 
was umvilling to suffer that any one should call himself after 
him or after ApoUos. What art thou prepared to say to Ohriat, 
the Head of the universal Church, at the last day, when thou 
seekest to bring all members of the Church into subjection to 
thee by means of the title of the universal rulerT This haughty 
name is a copjdng of Satan, who also exalted himself above all 
angels. . . . Far from Christian hearts be that blasphemous 
title, in which all priests have their honour token away, while 
the one foolishly usurps it.' 

Gregory did not hesitate to contrast his rival’s 

E retensions with those of St. Peter, who, although 
rst of the Apostles, did not place himself in a 
superior rank to his brethren — a piece of historic- 
ally sound pleading which was to prove subse- 
quently embarrassing to the pope’s successors. 

The subsequent course of the papal development 
is matter or common knowledge. The decretal 
forgeries, beginning about the middle of the 9th 
cent., many of them motived by provincial, not 
primarily Roman, ambitions, assisted powerfully 
the extension of the papal primacy into an abso- 
lute monarchy combined doctrinal with disciplin- 
ary powers, required papal confirmation for the 
decrees of every Council, and elevated the bishop 
of Rome into the sovereign bishop, from whose 
hands all other bishops receive their authority in 
matters of faith as well as government and order. 
It was assumed that the extension of papal dignity 
and authority over bishops would liberate them 
from secular control and jurisdiction — a policy 
which survives at the present time in full vigour. 
But, in liberating the provincial bishops from one 
yoke, anotheryoke wasimposed. Secular authority 
was avenged. The bishops found themselves in the 
grasp of a power once spiritual, now both secular 
and spiritmu. The power from which they shrank 
in the dioceses laid its firm hand upon them in the 
Vatican. For a papacy which wielded^ tempoiw 
power as a spiritual prerogative it was impossible 
to exclude dogma from the sovereign fnnotiom 
The papacy accordingly assumed control of synods 
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greater and lesser ; it alone could convene, accredit, 
and dissolve them. It assumed the appointment 
and institution of bishops ; dealt with vacant sees ; 
made subjects of princes and kings ; and claimed 
the right to overrale Councils and the teaching 
of the Pathers. The theocratic achievements of 
Gregory Vli. made it easy for the most extreme 
views of papal authority to impress the imagina- 
tion of Christendom as a realizsible ideal. He did 
not hesitate to claim personal sanctity as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and to make the supernatural 
holiness of popes the foundation of their absolute 
power. ‘ In Peter ’ they had ‘ Mwer to hind and 
loose on earth and in heaven.’ They were subject 
to no man’s judgment, hut answerable alone to 
God. The forged decretals of Isidore and Gratian 
were eagerly employed by an age already prepared 
for them ; and in good faith medieeval Schoolmen, 
like Aquinas, drew from them, and frequently 
from conmpted texts of conciliar decrees and writ- 
ings of the CTcat Fathers, materials which confirmed 
their confidence in papal autocracy. In the 13th 
cent, the rise of the great monastic Orders, under 
vows of obedience through their generals to the 
pope, and exempt from episcopal authority, in- 
creased yet further the exaltation of the papal 
dignity, while the Eennion Council of Florence, 
1439, short-lived though its recognition of the 
Roman primacy proved, revealed the extent to 
which dignitaries of the Eastern Church were pre- 
pared to abate their claims and their rivalry, 
under pressure of that growing Muhammada^eril 
which was so soon to cripple them, and leave Rome 
without an eflfeotive rival in the ecclesiastical world. 
Unfortunately, however, for the papal regime, 
access of temporal and spiritual authority brought 
with it no guarantee of a noble employment of its 
erilous pnvileges. Instead there ensued a swift 
eterioration of the papal personnel, and even more 
of the curial entourage. At length Christendom 
was amazed and shoclced by the spectacle of rival 
popes, and disgusted and revolted by the gross 
luxury and unconcealed immorality of the Vatican. 
The secularization of the Roman bishopric was 
responsible for both scandals. Both combined to 
make the work of reformation not only an urgent 
and clamant need, but by their notoriety a thing 
possible for part at least of Europe. In an age of 
new learning and kindled imagination — an age 
which explored the Apostolic past as enthusiasti- 
cally as it thought about the future — the papacy 
proved incapable of supporting its triple crown. 
The lofty theory of a working infallibility and a 
practical autocracy broke down abjectly before the 
Great Schism and the Great Scandal. With three 
claimants of the heritage of Hildebrand in power, 
the common sense and the reserved energies of 
Cliristendom asserted themselves in the Reforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel. Whatever popes 
in their majesty had asserted, their subject bishops, 
met in Council and supported by the conscience of 
the Christian world, dealt sternly with their rival 
overlords. The Church’s necessity knew no refine- 
ment of law. The Council pronounced deposition. 
The rivals, one after another, submitted. For a 
brief period the Council came to its own again as 
a supreme authority in the Church. In its 4th 
and otli sessions the Council of Constance decreed 
that 

• every lawfully convoked Ecumenical Council representinp the 
Church derives its authority immediately from Christ, and 
every one, the Pope Included, is eubject to it In matters of 
faith, in the healing of Bcliism, and the reformation of the 
Church.' 

Without protest, the painfully elaborated doc- 
trine and practice of papal infallibility and mon- 
archy was cut dotvn to modesty proportions by a 
lawfully convoked Council, which appointed the 
new pope, Martin v., as well as deposed his pre- 
vou vii. — 18 


decessor or predecessors, and thus gave practical 
illustration of conciliar authority. The Council 
of Constance, indeed, decreed that Councils should 
meet every ten years. In 1431 the Council of Basel 
met, and, in spite of dissolution by Eugenius IT., 
who viewed with misgiving its energetic assertion 
of the principles of Constance, it persevered with 
its work and secured the withdrawal of the papal 
dissolution, the pope acknowledging that the 
Council had been justified in proceedmg, promis- 
ing to adhere to it ‘ uuth all zeal and devotion ’ as 
‘ tne holy Ecumenical Council,’ and renouncing his 
claim ns pope to the right to suspend or dissolve 
any Council, Reaction followed, intensified by the 
natural reluctance of the remnant of the Fathers 
of Basel to dissolve and to lay aside their power. 
The very name of Council became a by-word. The 
opportunity of the papacy returned. Reform had 
been accomplished neither by Council nor by pope ; 
but the papacy had at least continuity, whereas 
the Council had none. In 1516, Leo X. issued the 
bull Pastor JEtemus, with the approval of the 
Fathers of the fifth Lateran Synod, in which he 
asserted the authority of the pope over general 
Councils, including the right to convoke, transfer, 
and dissolve. In the Council of Trent the papal 
view was powerfully strengthened by the new 
Jesuit Order, itself built upon the absolutist 
theory of authority, and dedicated from the first 
■with unq^uestioning devotion to the service of the 
mind and will of the sovereign Father. It ivould 
have been too much to expect that an Order whoso 
conspicuous talent was prostrated in the cause of 
the needful counter-reformation before the papal 
throne would encourage independence either in 
faith or in morals on the part of the secular cler^. 
It was inevitable that in the absence of the Re- 
formers, who had no faith in papal infallibility, 
the restorers of the residual Church should use 
every instrument in their power to strengthen its 
disciplinary unity and homogeneity. The lessons 
of recent centuries were still so freshly impressed 
upon all minds that a decisive victory was impos- 
sible in the Council for either side. National 
feeling asserted itself in the deliberations, and 
the bishops were too gravelly exercised concerning 
the condition of the Church to be willing to abdi- 
cate their own responsibility. The iniluence of 
the Vatican was so strong ns to give point to the 
wit of the French ambassador when he remarked 
that the Holy Spirit appeared to arrive every 
Friday from Rome in the mail-bag ; but no decree 
of papal infallibility was then procurable. The 
Tridentine Catechism is content to affirm that the 
Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals, 
without defining the particular organ of that in- 
fallibility. But it was significant that the admin- 
istration and interpretation of the decrees of the 
Council, -with the completion of the ecclesiastical 
manuals other than the Catechism, were entrusted 
to the Vatican. In France, Bossuet’s Declaration 
of 1G8S represents the attitude of the Gallican 
clergy towards the papal prerogative. Its four 
propositions deny the pope^s authority in secular 
affairs, assert its inferiority to that of Councils in 
accordance -with the decrees and action of the 
Council of Constance, and subject it to the judg- 
ment of the Church (see art. Gallicamsm, vol. -n. 
p. 161 f.). Not until the alarms and vicissitudes of 
Pius rx.’8 troubled reign did the papal and Jesuit 
policy of the rigorous centralization of all ecclesi- 
astical authority find its final opportunity. On 
the eve of the loss of the temporal power, the 
Vatican Council met to compensate a venerated 
pope for the withdrawal of a worldly crown by 
the bestowal of a spiritual (see art. Councils and 
Synods [Christian], vol. iv. p. 201). Ever since 
Pius IX., in bis own exile from Rome, had turned 
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for help to the then proscribed Society of Jesns, 
his policy had been more and more closely identi- 
fied with the principles for which that Order had 
worked and had suffered. His first meat experi- 
ment in dogma — the proclamation of the Decree on 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the bull Ineffabilis Deus, read before a 
Concourse of Cardinals and Bishops in St. Peter’s, 
in Deo. 1854— acknowledged no other authority 
than ‘that of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and . . . our 
own.’ Though it was preceded by a formal epis- 
tolary consmtation of the indiiddual bishops 
throughout the Church, the Decree was uttered 
without conciliar assistance, and, with the long 
succession of dogmatic iudgments which were 
gathered together to form the Syllabus of Errors, 
1864, it signalized the practical advent of a con- 
summated infallibility. Nothing was left for the 
Vatican Council of 1870 to do but to add the cere- 
monial form of a conciliar sanction, and to furnish 
the already operative principle with a definitive 
form of words. For good or for evU, the vision 
held out before the eyes of a long line of pontiffs 
seemed to be realized in acconmlished fact. The 
work of Isidore and Gratian, of Loyola and Lainez, 
of Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Torquemada, appeared 
to have been justified. In faith as well as morals 
and discipline the pope was at last declared, in his 
own person, as the official teacher of the Christian 
world, supreme and infallible. 

The terms of the Decree and of some portions of 
its setting, in Manning’s rendering, are as follows 
(Petri Privilegium ; Three Pastoral Letters to the 
Clergy of the Diocese, p. 214 ff. ; they occur in 
the First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of 
Christ, chs. iii. and iv.) : 

‘Wo teach and declare that by the appointment o( onrLord 
the Roman Church possesses a superiority of ordinary power 
over ail other Churches, and that this power of jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is immediate ; to 
which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both pastors and faith- 
ful, both individually and collectively, are bound, by their duty 
of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit, not 
only in matters which belong to faith and morals, but also in 
those that appertain to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world ; so that the Church of Christ 
may be one flock under one supreme pastor through the pre- 
servation of unity both of communion and of profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff. This is the teaching of 
Catholic truth, from which no man can deviate without loss of 
faith and of salvation. . . . Wherefore they err from the right 
course who assert that it is lawful to appeal from the judg- 
ments of the Roman Pontiffs to an OElcumenical Council as to on 
authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also included 
in the apostolic primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses over the whole 
Church, this Holy See has always held, the perpetual practice 
of the Church conflrms, and OEcumenieal Councils also have 
declared, especially those in which the East with the West met 
in the union of faith and charity. . . . 

To satisfy’ this p-astoral duty our predecessors ever made 
unwearied efforts that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be 
propagated among all the nations of the earth, and with equal 
care watched that it might be preserved genuine and pure where 
it had been received. Therefore the Bishops of the whole world, 
now singly, now assembled in synod, following the long-estab- 
lished custom of Churches, and the form of the ancient rule, 
sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers especially which 
sprang up in matters of faith, that there the losses of faith might 
bo most effectually repaired, where the faith cannot fail. And 
the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling CEcumenical Councils, or 
asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout the 
world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other 
helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had recognised ns 
conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradi- 
tions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors 
of Peter that by His revelation they might make known new 
doctrine, but that by His assistance they might inviolably keep 
and faithfully c.xpound the revelation or deposit of faith de- 
livered through tiie Apostles. And Indeed all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed, their apostolic doctrine ; knowing most 
fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error, according to the Divine promise of the Lord 
our Saviour made to the Prince of His disciples : I have prayed 


for thee, that thy faith fail not : and, when then art converted 
confirm thy brethren. ' 

This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith, was conferred 
by Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that 
they might perform their high ofldoe for the salvation of ail: 
that the whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from the 
poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of 
heavenly doctrine ; that, the occasion of schism being removed, 
the whole Church might be kept one, and, restingon iU founda- 
tion, might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutaiy efficacy of 
the apostolic office is most of all required, not a few are found 
who take away from its authority, we judge it altogether 
necessary solemnly to assert the prero^tive which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the supreme 
pastoral office. 

Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from 
the beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our 
Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic Religion, and the salva- 
tion of Christian people, the Sacred Council approving, wo 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed : that the 
Roman Pontiff when be speaks ez cathedra, that is, when in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to bo held by the Universal Church ; 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, Is 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals : and that therefore such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from the consent of the Church. 

But if any one — which may God avert— presume to contradict 
this our definition, let him be anathema.' 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the somewhat painful features of the 
process through which this definition came to light, 
and of the policy which issued in this long-desired 
result. Nothing would he easier for_ a future 
Council more representative of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity than on technical grounds to pronounce the 
Vatican Council no true and Ecumenical Council, 
e.g. because of its lack of freedom and autonomy 
in debate, in conference, and in final vote, or 
because of papal interference and dictation, or 
because of its lack of voluntary unanimity. The 
result is not a Decree of a Council, hut a Decree or 
the pope, with the approval or submission of the 
Council. The papal correspondence _ with_ the 
bishops of the Church had tested their attitude 
beforehand, and confronted each as an individual 
with the prospective displeasure of the Vatican as 
an inevitaole consequence of dissent from the policy 
of their venerable Head. Eminent theologians, 
like Dollinger and Newman, known to be hostde, 
were not officially invited to attend. Eminent 
prelates of the same mind who had to be innted 
ex officio were harassed throughout the proceed- 
ings by papal remonstrances. The proceedmm 
were anything but reassuring to contemplate _(cr. 
Lord Acton’s account in the North British Bevuw, 
liii. [1871], art. ‘The Vatican Council ’)._ But, 
while it is true that learning and ecclesiastical 
statecraft were in irreconcilable opposition, the 
opponents of the dogma were in an impossible posi- 
tion from the first. For ‘ Decrees ’ are essentially 
matters of statecraft, not of_ learning, science, or 
philosophy, and are proverbially fashioned with 
reference to expediency and opportunism, not 
with reference to truth. The ground on which 
alone they dared or desired to fight the issue out 
was that the Decree, though trae, would pe 
untimely. They were Inopportunists, whose in- 
tense feeling in debate and in controversy 
grave doubt upon the genuineness of their fttitb in 
the doctrine itself. Probably the failure both ot 
pope and of Council to trust the divine illumination 
and guidance in serious and free deliberation ana 
conference was never more distressingly displayed- 
For purposes of dogma, for ex cathedra utterance, 
the majority were entitled to brush aside questions 
of mere timeliness. They knew their own mmU { 
they knew the mind of their beloved and com- 
passionated pope; they were smarting under an 
acute sense of injustice and humiliation inllictea 
upon him and upon the Church by the times ; they 
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■were practical men bent upon draining tighter 
the bonds of nnity and discipline ; and they, not 
their more brilliant antagonists, ■were the true 
representatives of the genius of the Koman Catholic 
Church. Without being philosophers, they grasped 
the logic of the system to ■which they belonged 
more accurately than such academic minds as New- 
man and Dollinger. No one can survey the past 
of the papacy without recognizing that, however 
undi^med and desperate the method was by which 
the definition was secured, it was profoundly con- 
sistent with the traditions of the papal Church. 
A Church which gave authority so exalted a place 
in faith as well as government, whose bishops were 
bound by oath to obey the bishop of Kome and 
accept his conscience and his judgment as their 
own, a Church which made external unity one of 
its ■vital notes and counted coercion when necessary 
a duty, could not be accused of betraying its past 
by crediting its visible Head ■with that infallibility, 
that absolute assurance of divine guidance, without 
which unquestioning obedience to him was mani- 
festly a crime. In von Hase’s words (on. ct^. i. 251), 
infallibility is ‘the supernatural condition of the 
unlimited power.’ From one standpoint the Decree 
of 1870 is the rcductio ad dhsurdum of the vener- 
able Eoman method of securing unity, a method as 
old as the desire of the Apostles that Jesus should 
forbid those who followed not with them, as old as 
the contention of the Apostles concerning pre- 
cedence. From the opposite standpoint it was the 
consummation of the system, the eroivn or climax 
of its development. For once Newman’s dialectic 
failed him when he opposed the dogma ; he had 
forsaken one via media only to be discovered plod- 
ding along another. In 1867 he had urged to Pusey 
(Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Heivman, 
ii. 222) : 

‘Our feeling ns n fact ... Is this that there Is no use In n 
Pope at all, except to bind the whole ol Christendom Into one 
polity ; and that to ask us to give up his universal jurisdiction 
Is to Invite os to commit suicide.’ 

In 1870, in the famous letter to XJllathome 
(i6. ii. 288 f.), he counted the threatened Decree a 
‘ calamity ’ ; 

‘ As to myseU personally, please God, I do not expect any trial 
at all, hut 1 cannot help suffering with the various souls thatnre 
Bunering. I look with anxiety at tho prospect of having to 
defend decisions which may not be difficult to my private Judg- 
ment, but may be most difficult to defend logically in the face 
of historical facts. 'What have we done to he treated as the 
Bhlthful never were treated before? 'When has defmltion of 
doctrine de fide been a luxury of devotion and not a stem pain- 
ful necessity f Why should an aggressive and insolent faction 
bo allowed to make tho hearts of the just to mourn whom the 
Lord bath not made sorrowful? ... If It is God's Will that tho 
Pope's Infallibility should be defined, then it Is Hts Blessed Will 
to throw back the times and tho moments of that triumph Ho 
has destined for His Kingdom; and I shall (eel I have but to 
bow my head to His Adorable Inscrutable Providence.' 

But the fact is that the Decree ■was not substanti- 
ally in advance of the theory and practice of the 
Church. In 1862 at Whitsuntide the bishops had 
addressed the pontiff in these words : ‘ Thou art 
the centre of unity, thou art the Divine Light pre- 
pared by the Divine Wisdom for tho nations, thou 
art the rock, thou art the very foundation of the 
Church.’ He had taken them at their word. He 
desired, in fact, his official apotheosis in the Decree 
for the same reason that alone made Newman 
eager for his Cardinal’s hat, •viz. to protect and 
guarantee his teaching in the future, and to pre- 
vent it from being set aside. Ho had made no 
secret, as Lord Acton points out (qp. cit. p. 186), 
from the first of his policy : 

* In his first important utterance, the Encyclical of Nov. 1818, 
he announced that he was infallible ; and the claim raised no 
commotion. Later on ha applied a more decisive test, and 
ined a more complete success, when the bishops, summoned 
Rome, not as a council but as an audience, received from 
him an additional article ol their faith. But apart from the 
dogma of infallibility, ho had a strong desire to establish 
certain cherished opinions of his own on a basis Brm enough 
to outlast hit time. They were collected in the Syllabus, which 


contained the essence of what he had written during many 
years, and was an abridgment of the lessons which his life had 
taught him. . . . Tho S^'Ilabus was not rejected ; but its edge 
was blunted and its point broken by the zeal which was spent 
in explaining it away. ... In private he said that he wished 
to have no interpreter but himself.' 

What the dmne right of auointed kings meant 
for past ages this divine right of popes to decree 
or interpret faith means for the papal Churcli. 
Its strength lies in the fact that it forms a focus of 
institutional loyalty and unity. The breast of the 
pope is, as a mediteval pontiff put it, ‘ tho shrine 
of all rights,’ as in the State the hand of the 
sovereign is the source of all authority. Every 
one knows that a king is fettered, even though 
the fetters be of gold, by the custom of his pre- 
decessors and by tlie law and the circumstances of 
his time. So with the pope — his infallibility is 
not unlimited, though he is answerable to none 
and there is none to limit him. In ■wise and holy 
hands the decreed right need do no harm. In un- 
wise, in worldly, in selfish bands such as have 
often held the office, and in times of panic and 
unrest, the power may be employed to the Church’s 
hurt. In normal circumstances its attribution to 
the Vicar of Christ may intensify the care with 
which his peers in the Sacred College select him 
from their number. It is questionable whether 
the dogma conferred any really new power. A 
distinguished Cardinal prophesied that, as worded 
finally, it would be such as to prevent any sub- 
stantuil exercise of the power to innovate. New- 
man’s own fears were considerably allayed when 
he read its terms. In the historical introduction of 
the authoritative publication, prepared by Fathers 
Franzelin and Kleutgen (Ward, Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, ii. 307), occurs the statement : 

’The Roman Pontiffs, ns the state of things and times has 
made advisable, at one time calling Ecumenical Councils or 
finding out the opinion of the Church dispersed through the 
world, at another by means of particular Synods, at another 
using other means of assistance which Divine Providence sup- 
plied, have defined those things to be held which by God's aid 
they had known to be in agreement with sacred Scripture and 
the Apostoilc traditions, (or the Holy Ghost was promised to 
tho successors of Peter, not that by His revelation they should 
disdoso new doctrines, but that by His assittetdia they might 
preserve inviolate, and expound faithfully, tho revelation or 
deposit of faith handed down by tho Apostles.’ 

Newman recognized all that, but based his fears 
less upon the risk of papal vagaries or arbitrari- 
ness than upon the fact that ‘ there will necessarily 
always be round about the Pope second-rate people 
who are not subjects of that supernatural guidance 
which is his guitlance ’ (on. oil. ii. 635). The trouble 
also is that no one but the ruling pope can authori- 
tatively determine what is and what is not ex 
cathedra definition and de fde. Newman, Man- 
ning, and a host of theologians tell ns, each in his 
own fashion, what are the tests of this august 
qualification, and unlimited ingenuity has been 
expended upon the problem. One by one the 
awkward instances of historical misdemeanour on 
the part of popes in the definition of doctrine have 
been taken in hand with a view to their elimina- 
tion by hook or by crook. When misdemeanour 
has to be admitted, it is pleaded that the act was 
an indiscretion and less than ea: cathedra, or that 
tho intention was good, but that the popo was 
under compulsion, and _ so on. The result has 
certainly been to curtail, as far as subordinate 
opinion can curtail, the limits of the pontifical 
power; but the real foundation for legitimate 
anxiety lies in the fact that in any crisis the per- 
sonal win of the pope must prevail by virtue of 
his unbounded claim to obedience in faith, morals, 
and discipline. It is obvious^ that matters which 
pertain to morals and the discipline of the Church, 
not to speak of faith, niaj’ tonch at a thousand 
points the private conscience and the prcrog.a- 
tive and interests of the civil powers. Gladstone 
in his powerful and impressive attack upon the 
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dogma has no difficulty in exposing this danger, 
and in espousing the legitimate cause of the 
threatened State. But in the statesman for once 
he forgot or sank the churchman, and his argu- 
ment is open to the retort that the Church has the 
same need for autonomy, the same right to legis- 
late for itself udth sovereign authority, as the 
State. By all the principles which fence about 
the iurisdiction of the Crown, the tiara may 
Mually be guarded by its cassocked defenders. 
With no consistency can civil power reproach 
ecclesiastical power for copying its own methods 
and invoking the same instruments of order. The 
churchman is subject to no temptation whose 
counterpart the statesman has not to encounter; 
his fault is the greater because the King of his 
allegiance sanctioned no coercive discipline, depre- 
cated precedence and titular dignity, and author- 
ized no legislative apparatus to pass laws for 
human faith and conscience. Short of the com- 
plete renunciation of the life-long tradition and 
policy of Borne, it is difficult to see how the Koman 
Catholic Church could have laid aside the mani- 
festly unworkable and unmanageable instrument 
of world- wide Councils either for the determination 
of doctrine or for the exercise of discipline, -with- 
out vesting in the papacy the right and duty of 
using all proper means of consultation, learning, 
and prayer to ascertain the -will of God by His 
Spirit for the instruction and edification of the 
flock entrusted to its charge. There is no need 
to vindicate this faith in divine pro-vidence by 
appealing, with an old-time Jesuit professor and 
theologian of Mainz, to OT Scripture and urging 
that ‘a thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well 
be infallible, for God has before now pointed out 
the right path by the mouth of a speaking ass.’ 
Trusting the Church, trusting the Episcopate, 
and trusting the ‘assisted’ head of the Church 
on earth are co-ordinate duties for the Roman 
Catholic mind. They rest on the same order of 
faith in the Holy Spirit which animates every 
individual Christian, and they are subject to the 
same order of limitations. But it -will not fail 
to impress the reflective student of history as a 
singular fact that in the cycle of its progress the 
Church which condemns private or personal judg- 
ment in things of faith should now anathematize 
those who distrust the personal or individual 
judgment of ^pes ‘apart from the consent of 
the Church.’ Even Rome cannot evade the awk- 
ward circumstance that, after all, our acceptance 
of the pope as in any character and capacity 
infallible depends in the last resort upon an 
exercise of individual conscience and private judg- 
ment. ‘ How otherwise,’ -wrote Mivart to Cardinal 
Vaughan in 1900, ‘ could we know that authority 
had spoken at all, or what it had said?’ Before 
the soul has any right to fling itself into arms 
extended to receive it in its quest of truth and 
peace, it must first convince itself that the arms 
are_ everlasting and that the profiered bosom is 
divine. If even popes have justified the -with- 
drawal of their pledges by reason of their ha-ving 
been extorted under fear, is the individual faith 
which is yielded on pain of spiritual anathema to 
be accounted any -whit more valid ? Most readers 
of the_ history and proceedings of the Vatican 
Council, and, for that matter, of the Tridentine 
Council also, will rise from their occupation with 
a profound sense of the soundness of the papal 
conviction that ecumenical Councils are not to be 
tn^ted any longer, if they ever were, that the 
spirit guiding them is not infallibly holy, that 
they are subject to a multitude of infirmities in- 
herent in their nature. But it is not every reader 
who will be guided by these histories to the further 
conclusion that the Sacred Breath which has been 


withdrawn from the Chamber of Council is now 
both assured and restricted to the apartments of 
the Vatican. 

S. Infallibility of Jesus Christ and His Spirit,— 
It was indicated above that, while Scripture lias 
been authoritative for all types of Christian faith, 
the infallihUity it possesses for them resides, even 
wthin the Gospels, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Bible is for Christianity the record of a Life 
and its setting. 

(1) Objectively, Jesns Christ is the authority 
which lends it its unique impressiveness. His life, 
His teaching, His character. His person, and His 
attested influence upon the world around Him 
constitute a fact of iiistory to which the human 
heart and mind go hack again and again, to test it 
and anon to bow before it. System follows system 
of doctrine, mode succeeds mode of piety and 
devotion, hut Jesus Christ, learned from history 
and tried by experience, remains the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, Otho’" foundation can no 
man lay. Back to Him, down to Him, up to Him, 
are the watchwords of reviving faith. Age after 
age rediscovers Him behind the veil of tradition 
and convention and religious pedantry. To enjoy 
His sanction or authority is the highest boast of 
any Christian usage, ordinance, or teaching. Amid 
all their differences of sectarian opinion and 
sectarian life, Christians are at one _in_ acknow- 
ledging His historical life to he their ideal and 
their example, not only an incarnation of the 
divine, hut at the same time a complete embodi- 
ment of human excellence- Though there is no 
agreement in the Christian world as to the details 
of His teaching, there is in progress a steady 
approach towards a common understanding and 
exegesis of His words. No year passes without 
bringing some new light upon the record of that 
holy and sublime life, and, instead of taMng 
Him further from us into the past, time seems but 
to define His character and genius and inessage 
more sharply. Faults have been found ^ Rj® 
character by hardy critics. He has been adjudged 
too stem, too gentle, too visionary, too ascetic, or 
not ascetic enough. Scholarship has recast tradi- 
tional notions of the meaning of His words and of 
the composition of the Gospels. To some extent 
the halo and the Fact which it encircles and 
iUnmines have been distinguished. The mind of 
the Master and its interpretation by His disciples 
stand out -with a new distinctness. But, in spite 
of all, the Figure and the Countenance form a 
Presence which decomposes but to recompose, and 
without wincing abides the unsparing scrutiny of 
every passing generation. Philosophy, history, 
science, poetry, art, and devotion show no signs of 
faltering in their interest in Him. Their acknow- 
ledgment of His greatness and all-sufficient per- 
fection has not grown fainter. There is no sign 
that Christendom has discerned an example more 
appealing, a message more arresting, an authonty 
more commanding, an ideal more exacting, a good- 
ness, truth, and beauty more satisfying to the soul. 

(2) Subjectively, Jesus Christ and His Spirit 
experienced in the soul have proved the unfauing 
authority before which Christian people -mthont 
compulsion and -without humiliation are_ content 
and glad to Icneel. To contemplate Him fro"^ 
without is sooner or later to adnait Him -witmn, 
and to admit Him within is to surrender to His 
influence and guidance without a murmur. _ Christ 
and His indwelling Spirit are for Christian ex- 
perience the source of power from above, yet from 
within. Something more than a momorj’-, liowevm 
tender, however sacred, possesses the_ believer. A 
Power demonstrates a Presence. _ Faith says from 
age to age : ‘ He is not dead : He is risen.’ History 
has not enclosed Him within a niche. Expenenoa 
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does not exhaust Him. His words have not passed 
away, hut are still spirit and life to those whose 
ears are gladdened and solemnized by them. His 
Church has not succumbed to the gates of death. 
He has never been so intimately realized by men 
as at the present time. Social life is reckoning 
■with Him on a scale never pre'viously attempted. 
He is transforming the world more radically than 
science and invention can. In all that constitutes 
spiritual influence the infallibility of Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit is the common faitn of Christendom. 
By the fruits of His contact -with us we know Him. 
Every evidence of His divinity is testimony to His 
infallibility in thought, word, and deed. He is not 
only flawless but unfailing. 

6. Infallibility of the Christian conscience. — 
The Christian conscience or consciousness, human 
conscience stimulated, educated, transformed, 
transligured, possessed by the Spirit of Christ, is, 
for the indi'vrdual, the nation, the Church, the 
world, the final arbiter of all duty and aU faith. 
Whether we speak of Christ dwelling in the soul, 
of the soul at one "with Christ, or of the Christian 
conscience, our meaning is essentially the same. 
The seat of judgment on earth is that tribunal 
•within the heart. The Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
Spirit, is the common denominator of all Christian 
authorities. It is the power that animated the 
Christian Scriptures and breathes from them still, 
that inspired the Creeds and Confessions, that 
prompted the heroism of the faithful, that enlightens 
the judgment of clergy and laity, of pope, bishop, 
presbyter, and deacon alike. It is invoked to 
constitute and sanctify and overrule the delibera- 
tions of Synods and Councils. It is divinely 
promised to the two or three met in the name of 
Christ, and promised to the solitary believer whose 
isolation it ends not less than to the world-wide 
fellowship of the Faith. It is not the monopoly 
of the indmdual, nor is it the monopoly of the 
organization. Its authority is as universal as truth, 
as various in its embodiments. All mechanical 
or olBcial oracles of the Christian Spirit are to be 
regarded with distrust. Our a prion assumptions 
of the modes in which God must have pro-vided for 
our need of guidance and enablement are very 
liable to be overturned in the school of daily 
experience. The letter of Scripture does not more 
surely kUl or deaden faith and discernment than 
would unreasoning reliance upon the mere word of 
on oflicial or a caste or an organization, however 
devout and well-intentioned. The Church which 
vests infallibility exclusively in an order of office- 
bearers who are human, humanly trained, and 
humanly appointed fetters the very liberty of God 
to choose His instruments as of old from every 
class, every race, and every type of men. One 
may honour the faith in divine providence and 
divine predestination which can bind together a 

t reat communion of believers, yet recognize the 
angers, which inhere in it, of superstition, 
arrogance, and illusion. To err is human : not to 
err is a divine perfection. To learn through error 
is our lot, both Churches and men. Therefore it 
is essential to a reverent faith, on the part of both, 
while believing that God’s Spirit -will not fail us, 
to avoid the presumption of believing that we shall 
never fail God’s Spirit. Timorous mistrust and 
reckless arrogance are equal enemies to faith. To 
trust majority-findings in all cases is as fatuous as 
to trust no one but oneself. Genius is greater than 
majorities or averages. An inspired priest is a 
higher guide than a commonplace and conventional 
prelate or pope. God has sanctioned and hallowed 
many forms and instruments of authority in the 
Church as in the world. The teaching of history, 
which is the sphere of His pro-vidence, seems to 
admonish ns to leam from nil, to give all their just 


place in our confidence, to be loyal to their dictates 
according to our conscience. The promise stands 
that the Church will not perish, but the promise 
also stands that the Spirit wiU not f aU the individual 
believer. The heart of the Master-shepherd goes 
out to the one sheep even more than to the ninety 
and nine. One •with God is a majority. Where 
the Spirit is, though there be but two or three, 
there is the Church. Where the truth is, there 
alone is infallibility, a revelation that is divine. 
Every Christian is a vicar of Christ, representing 
Him and His Spirit in the world. 'The servant is 
not greater than his Master. If Christ disclaimed 
or deprecated the name of ‘ good,’ assigning it to 
God, and if Christ disclaimed or deprecated titular 
dignity and precedence, interpreting His Master- 
hood in terms of service, there is surely danger and 
disloyalty in any claim of particular human in- 
fallibility. Earthly authority, even the best, is 
intended to educate its subjects into independence 
of its help and its restraint. Every historic 
authority, as Sabatier justly says, demands at once 
respect and criticism. One may be loyal without 
being obsequious. One may be obedient without 
being a slave. It is as dangerous for obedience as 
for authority to be blind. For both there is no 
organ of ■vision save an open eye, no organ of truth 
save a reverently open mind. 

‘There have always oeen,’ wrote W. E. Gladstone in his 
Vaticanism (London, 1875), ‘and there still are, no small 
proportion of our race, and those by no means in all respecto 
the worst, who are sorely open to the temptation, cspeciallj' 
in times of relicious disturbance, to discharp'o their spiritual 
responsibilities by power of attorney. As advertising Houses 
find Custom in proportion, not so much to the solidity of their 
resources as to the maenilonucnco of their promises and 
assurances, so theological boldness in the extension of such 
claims is sure to pay, by widening certain circles of devoted 
adherents, however it may repel the mass of mankind. There 
are two special encouragements to this enterprise at the 

f iresent day: one of them the perhaps unconscious but manifest 
eaning of some, outside the Itoinan precinct, to undue exaltation 
of Church power ; the other the reaction, which is and must be 
brought about in favour of superstition, by the levity of the 
destructive speculations so widely current, and the notable 
hardihood of the anti-Christian writing of the day (p. 40). . . . 
There are those who think that the craving after an infallibility 
which fs to speak from human tips, in chapter and verse, upon 
each question ns it arises, is not a sign of the strength and 
healtliiness of faith, but of the diseased avidity of its weakness, 
iiet it, however, bo granted for the sake of argument that it is 
a comfort to the infirmity of human nature thus to attain 
promptly to clear and intelligible solutions of its doubts, instead 
of waiting on the Divine pleasure, as those who watch for the 
morning, to receive the supplies required by its intellectual and 
its moral trials. A recommendation of this kind, however little 
it may endure the scrutiny of philosophical reflection, may 
probably have o great power over the Imagination and the 

the solid ground, the terra firma 
‘ _ r- " \ ing, fluctuating mind of the In- 

dividual, which seeks to find repose upon it, there is an interval 
over which he cannot cross. Decrees ex cathedra are infallible t 
but determinations what decrees are ex cathedra are fallible ; 
so that the privoto person, after he has with all docility Itanded 
over his mind and its freedom to the Schola Theologoram, can 
never certainly know, never know with " divine faith," when 
he is on the rocket infallibility, when on the shifting quicksands 
of a merely human persuasion ’ (p. lOS). 


UTEr-ATOM!. — See lit. of AurnoaiTT, Cockcips akd Svnods 
(C hr.); 'Janus,' The Pope and the Council, Eng. tr.*, Ixm- 
don, 1SC9 ; G. Salmon, The Itxfallibility of the ChurSi t, do. 1899 ; 
F. j. Hall, Authority, Ecclesiatlical and Biblical, do. 1903; 
P. SebafT, ilistorj/ qf the Creeds of Cliriffendoma, New Tork, 
18SV, and Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches^, do. 1E87; 

.* T :••• .-.•■ r"- - -'T-.J.Mnr- 

. . ■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ nd The 

• : ..terson. 

The Pule of Faith, do. 1012; P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of 
Authority, do. lOlS; A. Sabatier, The Reiimone of Authority 
and the ileliaion of the Spirit, do. 1901 ; J. Oman, Virion and 
Authority, do. 1002; W. R- Inge, Faith and its Psychology, 
do, 1009; F. C. S. Schiller, Fumanirm^ do. 1012, Essay xv. 
on 'Infallibility and Toleration'; J. H. Leckie, Authority in 
Religion, Edinburgh, 1009 : H. E. Manning, Petri Pririlegium, 
London, 1871, and The Vatican Decreet in their Bearing cm 
Citil Alltgianee, do. 1575; J. H. Ncwmnn, A Grammar ef 
Atrento do. ISSl, and A Letter Addrcned to Hit Grace 
the Duke of Forfolh, do. 1875; W. Ward, The DFe ^ 
John Henry Cardinal Feuman^, 2 vole., do. 1012; E. S. 
Purcell, Life of Cardinal Hanning, Z voU., do. 1895 ; C. Gore. 
Roman CntAolic Clairnrto, do, 1900; W. E. Gladstone, Tl.t 
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Vatican Decreet in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance, do. 1874, 
Vaticanism, do. 1875, and Speeches of Pope Pitts JX,, do. 1875 
(above three pamphlets also in one vol., Jiome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion, do. 1875); Lord Acton, art. 'History of 
the Vatican Oounoii,’ in North Brit. Rev. liii. (Oct. 1870-Jan. 
1871) ; K. von Hase, Handbook to the Controversy with Rome, 
Ene^. tr., 2 vols., London, 1906 ; P. J. Toner, art. ‘ InfaJlibiUt^',’ 
in 5 h Til. 790 [with bibliography] ; R. Bellarmine, 'deConciliis 
et Ecclesia,' and ‘de Romano Pontifice,’ in Opera omnia, 
Cologne, 1617, and many other edd. ; C. Mirbt, art. ‘Vati- 
kanisohes Konril,' in PRE^ xx. 446 (very fall hibliography) ; 
C. A. Brig-gs, Theological Symbolics, Edinburgh, 1914; A. 
Hamack, History of Dogma, En^. tr.3, London, 1894-99; 
systems of Christian doctnne of various representative writers. 

William A. Curtis. 

INFANCY. — The period of individual life 
immediately following birth. In law, human 
infancy extends to the attainment of one’s ‘ma- 
jority,'* usually the age of twenty-one years. In 
other than legal usage the term signifies, according 
to convenience, any number of years from one to 
seven. The present article concerns a period of 
about five years during which, in an rmusually 
complete sense, the family is the child’s educator.* 

1. The relation of infancy to moral evolution. — 
John Fiske has shown ^ that the extreme unripe- 
ness of the human cliild at birth and the extreme 
length of his immaturity are crucial points lor 
intellectual and moral evolution, (a) Life begins 
with fewer ‘sets,’ and fewer of them are formed 
early, than is the case with other species of animals. 
Here is the opportunity for accumulating experi- 
ence in an individual way — for originality, indi- 
viduality, and progress. Applying this to morals, 
we may say that tlie prolongation of infancy in the 
human species makes character possible, (6) The 
peculiar and prolonged helplessness of the human 
child has been the chief factor in producing, first, 
maternal afiection, and then the stable monogamio 
family. It is chiefly from the family, in turn, that 
regard for others has radiated into the wider social 
groups. Human infancy, then, is a hinge on which 
both the moral growth of the individual and the 
moral evolution of the race have turned. 

2. The physical basis of the beginnings of 
character. — At two points the bodj' of the infant 
has the closest relation to his start in the moral 
life, (a) In the absence of the habits and inhibi- 
tions of later life, incidental physical conditions, 
whether good or ill, have a peculiarly pervasive 
effect. Wrong feeding, e.g,, is a potent cause of 
depressed states, such as peevishness. Inadequate 
care, or overstimulation, produces nervousness. 
The significance of nervous poise and of physical 
comfort or their opposites reaches far beyond the 
date of their occurrence, for all of them tend under 
the law of habit to become fixed as disposition. 
<6) The acquisition of muscular co-ordinations con- 
stitutes the earliest will-formation, which includes 
self-control and self-direction. Hence each of the 
following conditions is unfavourable to moral 
growth : swaddling the body so as to prevent free 
movement of any part ; lack of objects to handle 
(though toys can easily be too numerous or too 
complicated) ; repression of free movement and 
experimentation ; failure of the parents to play 
with the infant. 

3. The moral endowment of infants, — The 
individual begins life neither moral nor immoral, 
but pre-moral. Yet is tliere not a moral nature or 
hereditary endowment that favours the attainment 
of a positive moral character 1 In view of the 
moral evolution of the race, it cannot be that the 
endowment of individuals is, on the whole, either 
unfavourable or neutral. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain. 

(a) Specifically where, among the instincts and 

■ The art. Qp.ovrrn (Moral and Religions) contains a systematic 
description of the stages of growth, infancy included. See also 
CliiLniiooD. 

^ The Heaning of Infancy, passim. 


other unlearned tendencies, do we find the infant’s 
moral nature 1 The answer, in general, is that a 
complex of unlearned tendencies towards truly 
voluntary social reactions is the moral nature. 
One of tnese tendencies, the sexual instinct, does 
not appear in infancy. But even in infancy we 
can discern gregariousness, imitation, sympathy, 
and rudiments of the parental instinct in attitudes 
toward babies, pet animals, and even toys. These 
do not of themselves constitute a genuinely moral 
endowment, however; there must be provision, 
also, for the growth of an indmdual will that may 
erect into deliberative, discriminative, and general- 
ized ideals the otherwise fitfully exeroiseu social 
motive. Without individual wills there is no true 
society. We include, therefore, in the infant’s 
moral endowment his enjoyment in being a cause, 
his curiosity, his instinct for collecting and hoard- 
ing, and certain instinctive self-assertions, as 
jealousy, and what Thorndike calls ‘mastery and 
submission’ and ‘approving and scornful be- 
haviour.’ * Granted this whole complex of original 
tendencies, together ivith a human environment 
in which they may find expression, the individual 
tends to become deliberately as well as instinctively 
social. That is, he has a moral nature. 

{b) But a moral nature grows into moral charac- 
ter only under some sort of stimulus. What, then, 
is the special condition or stimulus under which 
an othenvise fitful social motivation becomes the 
principle of a socialized will 1 The answer m that 
character is formed through conflict within the 
very tendencies that have just been described as 
constituting the moral nature. Moral growth does 
not pursue a straight line such as might represent 
a single instinct, but a zigzag from predominant 
self-regard to predominant other-regard and_ back 
again. This inherent conflict of impulses is in- 
tensified by the pains and pleasures incident to the 
child’s membership in a regulated group. Thus 
arises conscience. In its earlier forms, which 
clearly appear in infants who live in well-regulated 
families, conscience is simply the coincident ex- 

E erience of egoistic and social impulses which 
ave not yet found their unity. Yet the resolu- 
tion of the conflict may begin very early. _ Even 
in infancy, wherever wise nurture prevails, we 
behold genuine efforts at self-control in the social 
interest, and genuine victories over mere_ egoistic 
desire. That such victories bring a heightened 
sense of individual self-realization is an added 
evidence that a genuine moral nature is growmg 
into moral character. 

The common impression that the conduct of 
every infant is purely egoistic arises from the 
relative immediacy of his objects, i.e. his lack of 
consideration. Such impulsive action on the part 
of an adult would, indeed, connote selfishness, 
since adult society depends upon the pursuit of 
remote ends; but the ends of infant conduct are 
often social in the sense of pleasure in the pleasure 
of others, and even, as we have just seen, in the 
sense of preferring the social good even when it 
conflicts with egoistic desire. 

4. The infant’s life in the family. — Not only has 
human infancy produced the human family ; but 
this is the only social organization that is inherently 
adapted to the infant’s moral needs. The family 
develops individuality; the memhers cannot be 
dealt with as classes or impersonally. Yet the 
intimacy that prevails among its members, based 
partly upon natural affection, partly upon the 
smallness of the group and the physical conditions 
of home Ufe, is the most powerful socializing 
influence • in the world. Institutional care or 
children, as in orphan asylums, can provide the 

1 E. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, ch. t., fciso 
The Original Nature 0 / II an, do 161S, ch. vll. 
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conditions of physical health, hnt not the indi- 
vidualizing and socializing influences that are 
essential to normal moral growth. It is now an 
axiom among social workers that a child who is 
deprived of his natural family connexion should 
be placed, as promptly as possible, in another 
family, not in an institution. 

Even the intellectual growth of the infant is 
best fostered by the same individualizing intimacy. 
The reason is that genuine intimacy between 
parent and child becomes reciprocal — the parent 
fondles and plays with his child, but also grants 
him access to mature thoughts, attitudes, and 
activities. The soundest educational practice pro- 
vides a rich environment for the child, never fear- 
ing that he will partake too freely or extend his 
interests unduly as long as fellowship with mature 
mind is part of the situation. To answer a child’s 
questions in a serious way, to create situations in 
which his curiosity will lead him to ask important 
questions, to cultivate his imagination, and to 
enjoy with him mutual intellectual discovery — 
this IS the proper method of promoting intellectual 
proCTess in infancy. Children who have an early 
intellectual development without forcing or abnor- 
mality are generally those who are admitted to 
such mtellectual intimacy with their parents. 

These considerations, to say nothing of freedom 
as included in the individual’s moral destiny, 
make against the popular belief that the first 
virtue to bo inculcated in infants is absolute obedi- 
ence. What parent, moreover, is wise enough to 
prescribe rules that deserve such obedience ? The 
first moral need of an infant is to act consciously 
ns a member of the family group. This conscious 
mutuality involves law and obedience, but it gives 
content to the moral will as ‘ absolute ’ obedience 


does not, and it begins at once the process of 
acquiring freedom. 

5 . The infant and relig'ion. — No one at the 
present day looks for innate ideas of God, but 
there is a common notion that infantile thinking 
is spontaneously animistic. If the term ‘ Animism’ 
is used in Tylor’s sense of belief in ^irits, then 
Animism is not spontaneous in the infant, for he 
acquires the notion of spirits just as he acquires 
other concepts. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions that characterize adult thought have not yet 
been made ; the infant thinks in wlioles, and these 
wholes are of the sense order. Yet emotional 


thinking still prevails with him, and this gives an 
anthropomorphic tinge to his objects. The reason 
is simply that the emotionality of a whole mental 
situation still inheres in particular objects as they 
appear in it ; i.e., a strictly objective point of view, 
which implies abstraction of the object experienced 
from the experience itself, has not yet been attained. 
The infant’s mind moves freely within stories that 
attribute language and mbtives to any object of 
his experience. As early as the ago of four there 
is delight in dramatic ‘ make-believe,’ which, help- 
ing the infant to make himself and other persons 
definitely individual, helps also to differentiate 
persons from things. At this tme, and even 
younger, one easily believes in God ; but the 
nature of this belief appears in the acceptance 
of fairy stories, and stories of the ‘black man,’ 
so unwisely used by nurses to secure obedience. 

'This god-belief is not yet distinctly monotheistic, 
for neither the thought-problem nor the moral 
problem underlying monotheism has yet arisen. 
The infant’s belief may be polytheistic, or simply 
vague. (Concerning its relation to the child's 
scientific and relimons growth respectively, see 
Childhood, g 4.) Further, tlie idea does not neces- 
sarily have any specifically religious value. _ The 
writer has a drawing, made without suggestion or 
guidance, by a child of four years and eight 


months, in which a toy railway train, a house, a 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus, and God all figure, 
evidently on terms of approximate equality. This 
child’s interests have not been much differentiated ; 
the idea of God is on substantially the same plane 
aa that of Santa Claus, Another child of about 
the same age_ invented during the Christmas 
season a play in which he himself impersonated 
God, and brought in the star of Bethlehem, a 
crude device made of sticks that he had fastened 
together. The infant’s possession of an idea of 
God, then, is not of itself an evidence of religion. 

Does the infant mind show traces of a religious 
instinct ? The fact that religion is not altogether 
a deliberate device or a product of logical thinking 
has led to the assertion that it is instinctive. This 
use of the term ‘ instinct ’ is too broad and in- 
definite. In strictness an instinct implies a definite 
motor response in a type of situation that is objec- 
tively definable. The readiness of infants to 
believe in God and to perform religious acts 
requires no special instinct as its cause. These 
ideas and acts oripnate in the same way as those 
that concern a human relative as yet unseen, or 
those that concern Santa Claus. The ideas are 
acquired on authority ; they are made real through 
im.agination, and the acts are imitative. 

The springs of real religion are present, however, 
in what we have just described as the moral nature. 
As the Christian religion, broadly taken, is an 
idealized expansion of family relationships, Chris- 
tians should regard infants as religious to the 
extent that they idealize parenthood in the direc- 
tion of a universal Diidne Fatherhood, and childish 

f oodwill in the direction of universal brotherhood- 
Fnder instruction and example, infants do, in fact, 
make idealizations of this kind that become potent 
in conduct. To focalize one’s social ideals in the 
thought of a Heavenly Father ; to talk to this 
Father in prayer ; to submit one’s impulses to this 
superior will— -this is religion, and it is easily pro- 
duced in infants under Christian nurture. 

LrrKBJlTDnE.— John Flske’s essay on ‘Inlanoy,’ originally pub- 
lished in his Outlinet of Comic Philosoph]/, London, 1874, pL U, 
Ohs. xvi., xxl., xxii., Is now nvailahle In bricicr form, together 
with • The Part played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man,' in 
a booklet bearing the tiUe, The ileaning of Infanev, Boston, 
1809, The best brief analysis of unlearned tendencies is oh. v. 
of E. L. Thorndike’s JEdueation, New York, 1912. For a full, 
critical discussion of this subject see his The Original A’aturr <i/ 
hfan, do. 1013. The lino of the child’s social growth is traced 
most fully in E. A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Ilaking, 
Boston, 1011. Help in getting the small child’s point of view 
will be found in Patterson du Bois, Fireside Child-Study 
York, 1003, and Deekoningt from Little Hands, do. 1900. E. P. 
St. John, Child Future arid Child Nurture, Boston, 1011, is a 
series of simple studies for parents with respect to the moral 
and religious nurture of children. It contains useful rending 
Uste. On child religion see, further, Cimnnoon, 5 4 , and Lltcra. 
turc appended. See also G. Compayrd, L'Erolution intellee- 
tuelle et morale de I'enfants, Paris, 1896; J. Sully, Studies of 
Childhood, new ed., London, 180^ A. F. Chamberlain, The 
Child, do, IDDO; W. E. Urwick, The Child's itind^, do. 1910; 
W. B. Drummond, An introduction to Child-Study do. 
1912 ; and art. FAiin,T (Bibiical and Ohristian). 

George A. Coe, 

INFANT BAPTISM.— See Baptism. 

INFERENCE. — ^All attempts at logical science 
assume that inference is a source, distinctive, effec- 
tive, and authoritative, of knowledge. It is in 
view of these three characteristics tliat schemes are 
framed for the self-conscious revision of it, and 
that mutual criticism goes on between different 
logical systems. 

I. Distinctiveness of inference. — Inferential 
knowledge is distinctive because of its dependence 
on other Imowlcdge the security of which is differ- 
ently founded and cannot be helped or hindered in 
the same way by reidsion. At the first beginning 
of logical science, the Hindu Gotama distinguished 
inference from the deliverances of sense-perception, 
the recognition of likeness between things, and doc- 
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trine intrinsically worthy of belief or commended 
to us by the good and wise (see artt. Logic, 
NtSya). On these inference is dependent. From 
its obvious dependence, Aristotle, in his theory of 
science, argued to the independence of other know- 
ledge, though he could not for science, as he did 
for mere debate, appeal to the opinion of the good 
and wise ; and he left in some onscurity the share 
in the complete function of intelligence which 
should be assigned to sense-perception and intel- 
lectual intuition respectively — these being the in- 
dependent faculties which he mentions. Modem 
epistemology has raised the latter question more 
definitely. Kant’s logical teaching seems to accept 
as independent the whole interplay of the two 
faculties, sensibility and understanding, which are 
required by his epistemology, until it sunders into 
the distinct moments of reason and consequent, 
and then it becomes inference {Introduction to 
Logic, tr. Abbott, London, 1885, § vii.). Modem 
psycholo^ has encouraged a more definite list, 
such as that given by Mill : perception, conception, 
memory, belief — the forms of ‘immediate con- 
sciousness’ by reference to wliich inference may 
be viewed as dependent. Dependence may also 
be treated as a mere matter of degree. Even the 
‘ irreducible datum ’ contained in perception exists 
only through qualifications imposed by judgment, 
and judgment itself is nascent or implicit inference, 
while inference owes its stability to its jilace in 
total knowledge ; so that the paradox which Aris- 
totle wished to avoid by his theoiy of independent 
sources of knowledge is accepted as a truth, and 
the system of our inferences is one that returns 
into itself like a circle (B. Bosanquet, Essentials 
of Logic, London, 1895, § ii., and Logic, Oxford, 
1888, ii, 7), But this still allows a dependence 
that is relative. 

2 . Effectiveness of inference. — Inference becomes 
worthy of its special theory tlirough its effective- 
ness in enriching our endowment nuth truth. Mill 
acknowledges it only when we ‘ believe a fact or 
statement by reason of some other fact or state- 
ment’ (Logic®, 1872, ii. 1 . 1 ). Kant defines it as 

that function of thinking by which one judgment 
is derived from another’ {Logic, §41). Hamilton, 
consistently with the stress he lays on the concept 
as an instrument of thought, requires merely a new 
recognition of the relation of whole and part be- 
tween one concept and another. While Hamilton’s 
requirement, as Mill urges {Exam, of RamiltovJs 
Philosophy, London, 1872, ch. 19), is too slight, in 
view of the countless riches of truth open to us 
beyond immediate consciousness. Mill’s own de- 
mand for belief in new facts is too stringent. It 
sterilizes both immediate inference and the syl- 
logism taken apart from an inductive foundation, 
and perhaps even scientific induction taken apart 
from deductive applications in detail. And it 
might well excuse the logical paralysis affected 
by Menq in Plato’s dialogue (Meno, 80 D) when he 
was invited to proceed to knowledge out of con- 
scious ignorance ; ‘ How will you know, when you 
light on a result, that this is what you did not 
know?’ Aristotle, with this affectation in mind, 
required merely that the ‘manner of knowing’ 
should be now: ‘We possess knowledge after a 
certain fashion before induction or the assump- 
tion of a syllogism, but in another manner not’ 
{Anal. Post. i. 1 ). And a recent writer remarks: 
‘ Much of inference consists in demonstrating the 
connection of matters that as facts are pretty 
famUiar’ (Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 138). 

3 . Authoritativeness of inference. — ^The despair 
of Meno in regard to novelty was a sequel to the 
demand of Socrates for cogency ; and the union of 
these two requirements constitutes the crisis in 
pursning any systematic logical theory. Mill’s 


insistence on new ‘ facts ’ hampers him throughout 
a long labour to show a satisfying authority. He 
unites the two requirements, as the primitive logic 
of Gotama did, in the ‘recognition of signs.’ And 
he perverts incidentally the Bcholastic axiom of 
intensive reasoning to suit this conception and to 
mean that whatever possesses any significant attri- 
bute possesses the significate of which it is a sign. 
But that one thing can be a sign of another is 
not a truth that can be left in this primitive 
crudity ; and Mill only slightly softens the crudity 
when he appeals to empirical or causal laws. These 
do, indeed, confer signification on facts, but, being 
themselves inferences from facts, they appear to 
have no more title to do so than facts have to 
assume it for themselves. Signification remains a 
mere shadow from the unseen. In contrast with 
Mill, Hamilton’s choice of the minimum in his 
requirement for novelty allows inference to carry 
with it the full authority of the conceptual faculty, 
but at the expense of eflectiveness. With Kant it 
has the authority of a law of the understanding 
imposing the relationship of reason and conse- 
quent, while other logicians, ^yith doubtful suc- 
cess, attempt some formula which pledges reality 
more definitely than a reference to understanding 
can do. 


‘Tho lorica! forms and the laws of their application are 
the conditions through the fulfilment of which thought satisfies 
Its own requirements, and brings the connection of its ideas 
with one another into that form, which for it, for tbonght 
itself, is truth ' (H. Lotze, Zoffie, Oxford, 1884, § 384). 

And it is sufficient for the reassurance of philo- 
sophic doubt that the Kantian principle of ration^ 
consequence ‘is but the side, normally turned 
towards empirical thinking, of the fact that there 
is in the thought-content itself such an immanent 
inter-connexion that if something is true then 
something else is true and something else not 
true’ (W. Windelband, in Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, vol. L p. 25 ; see also Losskij, 
ib. p. 240 ff.). 

4 . Immediate inference. — If the same fact, 
understood through the same concepts, neverthe- 
less comes to be known in a new way without a 
new reference to independent sources, there is 
immediate inference as distinguished from mediate. 
In speech or in writing, the transition from one 
judgment to another appears as a change in the 
order of ideas, ‘A is B,’ ‘B is A’ ; or in the use 
of one rather than the other of a pair of contia- 
dictory ideas, ‘A is B,’ ‘A is not other than B; 
or in what may be described as the logical self- 
consciousness of judgment, ‘ A is B,’ ‘ It is false 
that A is not B.’ To Mill such ‘ ways of knowing 
are merely schemes for the use of whatever equiva- 
lent expressions may he available for the same 
fact. To Kant they suggest distinct plans of 
synthesis in the interplay between sensibility and 
understanding, of which one may be a reason for 
the other ; and he names them_ syllogisms of the 
nnderstanding. And other logicians recoOTizoan 
internal development of the concepts employed in 
a judgment, which alters the judgment in ‘ type, 
but not in ‘substance.’ There may thus be 
change from a historical import to a science, 
or vice versa: ‘Some sovereigns are tyrannical, 
A tyrant may have sovereign power.’ _ Or a con- 
tradictory idea may arise as a species comple- 
mentary within an implicit genus ‘Lovers are 
prone to jealousy. Lovers are not indifferent to 
each other’s friendships ’ ; though the formula for 
this, ‘ A is B, A is not other than B,’ is considered 


meaningless by Kant. , 

5 . Mediate inference. — ^Where the new way of 
knoAving is through a concept new in substance 
and boundaries, ‘X is P,’ ‘S_is_P,’ the authon^ 
tiveness is due to some mediating idea, and tno 
inference is entitled ‘mediate.’ 
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A scheme of expressions •with letters as symbols 
for concepts has been inherited by current Logic 
from Aristotle, to which nearly all examples of 
mediate inference can by ingenuity he made to 
conform. As a personal discipline in making clear 
the mediating idea that is employed in any ex- 
ample, this scheme has been almost universally 
commended ; hut it fails to make clear the ground 
and hazard of the mediation. And its rules can 
justify only the classifications or the intensive 
subordinations of concepts which accompany in- 
ferential belief. That ‘All men are mortal, and 
the Idng is a man and therefore mortal,’ reveals 
‘ the human ’ as mediating idea, and arranges king, 
man, and mortal in a classifioato^ or conceptual 
hierarchy. That ‘Alexander, Mnhammad, and 
the other persons of history have died, and these 
are men, and therefore man is mortal,’ reveals the 
list of historical persons as mediating idea, cor- 
relates the list with ‘ man ’ as a class concept, and 
subordinates this to ‘mortal.’ Nature, however, 
as Mill contends, has not arranged all the objects 
of the universe into definite a priori classes {Logie, 
people’s ed., London, 1884, ii. 2, § 2), and we might 
add that neither does the universe present itself 
as a museum of permanently assorted attributes. 
And it is only inferential predication already 
accomplished that enables us to systematize our 
concepts either in extension or in intension, or to 
correlate a list with a concept. 

6. Interpretative deduction. — A more material 
value may he given to such schemes, as represent- 
ing a plan of co-operation between difierent minds 
in building up a common inferential system. The 
insight transforming incident into generalization 
or law, ‘ Man is mortal,’ may he accomplished by 
one mind ; and concrete expectation may be framed 
accordingly, ‘The king is mortal,’ by another. 
The rules of the deductive syllogism mark a divid- 
ing line between originative and interpretative 
thought in their co-operative function, whether 
the personality requiring the distinction he that 
of teacher and disciple, audience and orator, legis- 
lator and magistrate, earlier and later self, or other- 
■wise. Mill considered that deductive interpretation 
does not amount to inference unless there is a ! 
reference hack to the original datum for the ! 
authoritative rule itself {Logic, ii. 3, § 4). If, how- i 
ever, the formula of authority be not merely i 
understood as a meaning, but also adopted hy the 
interpreter as a conditioned rule for his own holiefs, 
and flien developed into a specific belief according \ 
to the rule, there really arises in the passage from | 
rule to instance a ‘new way of knowing.’ The i 
traditional maxim for the deductive syllogism — • 
whatever is predicated concerning a class dis- 
tributed may he predicated in lilre manner con- 
cerning anything contained therein — does not 
express this. But Kant’s maxim does : Whatever 
fulfils the condition of a rule falls under the rule 
itself {Logic, § 57). And it is relatively to such 
inference that Gotama’s inclusion of extrinsic 
authority, as an independent source of Icnowledge, 
along with perception and intuition may he still 
approved. 

7. Demonstrative deduction. — Independently of 
authority as a source, the deductive intersuh- 
ordination of concepts also represents inference 
when the ‘ conditions ’ of a rule are fixed and their 
fulfilment exemplified, intuitively, that is to say, 
when the occasion of inference is what has been 
known in widely separated epochs of philosophy 
under such phrases as ‘intrinsic worth of a doc- 
trine’ (Gotama)j primary scientific principle (Aris- 
totle), a priori synthesis (Kant). Mul os an 
empiricist in epistemology would reduce this kind 
of inferenco to the same level as the interpretative 
—a treatment which is the less plausible in logic 


because the class extensions so natural and useful 
in the interpretation of experiential knowledge 
are here a superfluous gloss on the demonstration. 
It is as _ea^ to see that a triangle ABC, con- 
stmeted in Euclid’s first proposition, is equilateral, 
■without referring to anything outside that figure, 
as with the aid of generalizations. 

_ Where intuition fails us, and, according to em- 
piricists, in all knowledge, the ultima'te occasion 
of inference that is not merely interpretative must 
be the coincidences and sequences of experience, 
and the ‘new way of knoiving’ converts special 
features of these into a ‘ conditioned rule ’ for our 
expectations. The universality of the rule is not 
the ‘ logical ’ or a priori universality conferred by 
intuition (Kant, Logic, § 81), but analogous to it— 
a reaching towards ‘the thought by which all 
things through all are guided ’ in the flux of Hera- 
clitus. Inference hero is ‘ belief’ in contrast with 
strict knowledge (cf. art. Belief [Logical]) ; and 
Kant entitles it ‘ syllogism of reflective judgment.’ 

8. Enumerative induction. — Where many ex- 
periences repeat the connexion of some attribute 
with the instances of a given concept, we infer the 
concept as the condition for a rule as to predicat- 
ing tlie attribute. The concept may be simple, 
‘Yellow is the brightest colour’; or it may be 
composite, ‘ Metals conduct electricity.’ 

'From perception memory results, nnd from repeated recol- 
lections of the same phenomenon comes c^roericnce; from 
experience, or from the entire universal •which is retained in 
the soul . . . comes the elementary principle of artand science' 
(Arist. Anal. Port. ii. 10). 

Kecurrence has no meaning except when environ- 
ments or specific determinations change, but it is 
the recurrence, and not the change, that appeals 
to our inferential activity. The maxim followed 
is ; Many things do not aOTee in one characteristic 
■without a reason (Kant, Logic, § 84). The number- 
ing of recurrences is, for progressive intelligence, 
the primitive mode of inference ; and Mill con- 
siders that out of it scientific analysis grows ns an 
effort to sustain or correct a narrower enumerative 
induction by a wider {Logic, iii. 3, § 2). And, con- 
verting this psychological precedence into a logical 
one, he declares that the distinctive maxim of 
scientific analysis, the Law of Causation, can ‘have 
no better foundation ’ than our -irider faith in uni- 
formitj as mere recurrence (iii. 21, § 2). But, while 
faith in recurrence is an indispensable factor in 
our expectations if these are to meet the require- 
ments of concrete life, its authority is less secure 
than that of inference from change of environing 
circumstances or in specific determmations. Bacon 
describes it os ‘ puerue, precarious, and exposed to 
danger from contradictory instances.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine that ‘the universal becomes evident out 
of a plurality of particulars’ must bo supple- 
mented by Bacon’s, that the evidence depends on 
‘ rejections and due exclusions ’ {Nov. Org. L 105). 
Current logic prefers to justify enumerative induc- 
tion ns a nascent causal analysis, and so reverses 
the order of precedence assigned by Mill. 

9. Eliminative induction. — Where the instances 
of a concept differ in their environing circum- 
stances or m their specific determinations, varia- 
tions that arc concurrent •with each other may 
become condition and rule. Eriction between 
flint and steel is an incident that concurs wnth 
heat; minute grooving and iridescent colour arc 

I specific determinations of surface that concur in 
[ mother-of-pearl. Mill’s two types of elimination, 
entitled ‘ Jlethod of Agreement ’ and ‘ Method of 
Difference,’ are ways of isolating and defining such 
concurrences. With Agreement, the relation be- 
comes isolated by repeating itself throughout 
several instances while anj passing concurrence 
of its_ terms with other circumstances or deter- 
minations is inconstant. The condition for iri- 
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descent colouring of a surface cannot be the 
peculiar chemical composition of mother-of-pearl, 
for the colouring appears also on grooved wax or 
metal ; nor can it be molecular consistence, nor 
weight. With Difference, on the other hand, an 
instance or species of the concept is found where 
the concurrence is isolated even as a passing one. 
Only friction and heat distinguish the moment of 
use from the moment of rest, in flint and steel. 

Because eliminative induction infers a rule of 
change or variation, that is to say, a causal or 
determinative relationship rather than_ a class 
attribute, its influence on our concrete life is dis- 
tinguishable from that of enumerative induction. 
The latter enables us to select from among means 
provided by Nature the best for our end — e.g’., the 
camel for dfesert transport. The former subserves 
the invention of new mechanisms for an end — e.g., 
the conversion of electric strain into light, heat, 
or movement. But neither of the two ventures 
of our reason can thus pass freely into practical 
■wisdom without the co-operation of a further 
venture which constitutes a distinct species of 
inference — the analogical. 

10 . Analogy. — In connexion ■with environments 
or specific determinations that remain unchanged 
or are repeated, the partial exemplification of a 
concept is the condition for a rule that completes 
it. Mars is habitable, becanse it is so like our 
habitable earth. Such a venture of belief fulfils 
the same function in practical wisdom as the a 
priori construction of examples fulfils in demon- 
strative science. And it is in view of this func- 
tion that Ajistotle submerges it in a double 
syllogism which he entitles ‘Example.’ War be- 
tween Athens and Thebes would be calamitous, 
as being a border war, like that between Thebes 
and Phoois, Gotama classes the ‘recognition of 
likeness,’ not as an inference, but as an indepen- 
dent source, like perc^tion, that may contribute 
to inference. Modem Logic allows it as a kind of 
inference, or at least as an independent source of 
inductive h^othesis, co-ordinate -with enumerative 
ind. ction (C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., London, 
1895, § 83). 

Within a sphere of belief where environments 
and specific determinations are sustained by pur- 
pose or by the power of organic life— e.gr., when we 
follow judicial precedents or recognize phvsio- 
logical functions — we may justify analogy ny a 
maxim corresponding to Kant’s maxim for induc- 
tion : since the many characteristics do not unite 
in one thing without a reason (cf. Kant, Lo^ic, 
§ 83). But even where the finality which unifies 
a collocation is not definable in terms of purpose or 
of life, our conceptual faculty still demands, in the 
spirit of the ancient realism, that destiny shall 
pre-ordain the repeated exemplification of limited 
conceptions, and that the impending shall not bo 
infinite in surprise (see art. Concept; and cf. 
J. Venn, Empirical Logit?, 1907, ch. 4). It is not 
sufldcient that the world of facts follows, as Mill 
describes it, ‘ from laws of causation together with 
a primeval collocation of forces that is inexpli- 
cable ’ (Logic, iii. 5, § 9). 

‘ It ia necessary to suppose that not merely do general law* 
hold good In the world, while the arrangement of facts on 
account of which a definite form of actuality flows from the 
laws Is . . . given over to chance, uncontrolled by any principle ; 
but rather that in the arrangement of the aforesaid facts also, 
a principle (that is to say, an ‘Idea’) is effective, and that this 
principle fixes beforehand . . . the whole system of the future 
phenomena which are to be actualired’ (Lotie, Outlines of 
Logie, Eng. tr., Boston, 18S7, 5 02). 

lUTEBarCRB. — This is co-extcnsive with systems of Logic. 
Among recent writers, in addition to those quoted above, may 
be mentioned as specially Important on the nature of inference ; 
T. H. Green, Lectures on Logic, London, ISSO (Woris, ii.); 
F. H. Bradley, Principles of Logie, do. 1833 ; L. T. Hobhonse, 
Theory of Knowledge, do. 1896 ; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory, do. 1909; £Brti, art. ‘Logic" ; and the several con- 


tributors to the Eneyclopccdia of the Philosophical Sciences vol. 
i., Eng. tr., London, 1913. Among recent German writers! 'w! 
Schuppe, H. Lotze, W. Wundt, and C. Sigwart are most 
frequently referred to. There are numerous monographs and 
essays on species of inference specially connected with phuosophj 
or with particular sciences. J, BeoOGH. 

INFINITY. — The jiroblem of infinity is one of 
considerable complication and difficulty; and all 
that it is possible to do in such an article as this is 
to give some account of the place of the conception 
in the development of human thought, to inmcate 
some of its chief difficulties, and to suggest methods 
by which they may be met. 

1. The meaning- of the term. — There are two 
senses in which the term tends to be used, and it 
is very_ important to distinguish them. It may 
mean simply that which is endless, or it may mean 
that which is complete or perfect. One of the 
simplest Dlustrations of infinity in the former 
sense is to be found in the series of cardinal num- 
bers. When we arrange the numbers in order— 
0, 1, 2, 3 . . . — it is evident that no point can ever 
be reached at which the series can be regarded as 
complete. However large the number may be that 
we have reached at any point, it is always possible 
to add one more. Hence this series is infinite, in 
the sense that it never reaches an end. On the 
other hand, the circumference of a circle may be 
said to be infinite, in the sense that it is complete. 
It seems clear that these two senses of the term 
are not identical, and are even in some respects 
opposed to one another. Yet they are apt to be 
confounded. 

A eimplo mathematical instance may serve to bring opt the 
reason for this. The series 1, -V - • - infinite in tlie 
former of the two senses. Eadi member of the series is of 

the form value of n is doubled at each successive 

step. Here, again, however large n may be made, it is always 
possible to double ft. But, in this case, when n is made very 

large, the value of Is very little different from that of ~ 
n ” 

Hence it may be said that 2 is the ultimate value to which the 
series is approximating^. This is sometimes expressed In the 
form that, when n becomes infinite, the value is 2. 
the series is represented as becoming completed when it reaches 
infinity. The endless series is thus regarded as reaching an 
end, in which ibis completed. A more concrete illustration t>i 
this is found in one of the puzzles that were put forward by 

Zeno with regard to motion — — =• ^ 

A D O . “ Av. + 
body moves from the point A to the point B, it Is evident wax 
it must first traverse naif the distance, AO, and that in order 
to do this it must first traverse the half of that, AD ; and so on, 
indefinitely. Hence It may be said that, In the motion from 
A to B, an infinite scries is completed. In such instances t^ 
two notions of endlessness and completion, which appear to be 
opposed to one another, ore somehow brought together. 

Another illustration, from the sphere of religion, may now m 
given. Ood has sometimes been represented as infinite, in tne 
sense of having no assignable end as regards duration of exi^ 
ence in time or possibility of action. He has been said t® ^ 
Eternal and Omnipotent. These attributes may be interpreted 
os meaning simply endlessness with respect to two character* 
Istics. They may be token to imply that, however far we may 
go back in His history, there is something prior to the point 
that we have reached ; and, however far we might go forward, 
there would be something to come after ; and, again, that, how* 
ever great may be the action that is performed by Him, there 
is something greater that He mi^t do. Here we have simply 
the conception of endlessness. But Ood has also been repre- 
sented as infinitely wise and infinitely good ; and it is 
on the face of it, that these are qualitative conceptions. They 
do not mean endlessly wise and good, but completely or per- 
fectly wise and good. We can hardly suppose, in these cas^ 
that what is meant Is that, however wise or good God may he 
at any particular point, He has always the possibility of being 
still wiser or better. The meaning would seem to be rather 
that at every point His wisdom ana goodness are complete or 
perfect. But, as perfection with regard to duration and 
tends to be thought of as implying endlessness, perfection wim 
regard to wisdom and goodness is apt to be vaguely conceived 
in a similar way. 

Ho-(v far the term ‘infinite’ is rightly applied to 
any form of perfection is a question for further 
consideration. In the meantime it may suffice to 
note that the conception of endlessness ajmears to 
he applicable only to things that consist of numer- 
able parts. If there are any things that do not 
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consist of numerable parts, they cannot he said to 
he either finite or infanite, in the purely quanti- 
tative sense of the "word. This appears to he true 
of goodness, ■wisdom, beauty, colour; and, in 
general, of all things that are essentially quali- 
tative rather than quantitative. But it is com- 
mon to apply the term ‘infinite’ to such things 
■when they nave a high degree of perfection — as in 
such phrases as ‘ infinite penetration,’ ‘ infinitely 
pure,’ and the like. As the term means primarily 
‘ endless,’ it may be best to use it only in this 
sense; hut, as the tvro meanings are not always 
easy ■to disentangle, the more qualitative sense of 
the term must also he taken into account. 

2 . History of the conception. — At a very early 
period in Greek speculation wo find traces of the 
conception that the universe is to he regarded as 
formed from a material that is in some sense 
boundless. Anaximander, in particular, took this 
as his starting-point, and thought of the diflerent 
forms of existence as having been ‘separated out’ 
from a vague and chaotic mass to which no definite 
hounds could be assigned. What we have here is 
perhaps rather the conception of the indefinite than 
that of the infinite ; hut the transition is easy from 
the one to the other, and we seem to see it being 
made most clearly in the development of the 
Pythagorean school. It would appear that the 
hindamental ■view of the early Pythagoreans was 
that a boundless material, described as rh &iretpoy, 
received definite form through the imposition of 
limits. This may he regarded as the earliest form 
of the doctrine that ‘determination is negation.’ 
Against this may he set the Eleatic doctrine, which 
involves the denial of negativity. According to 
the ■view of Parmenides, reality is to he thought of 
as always definite, and not boundless. It is com- 
pared to a well-rounded sphere. Here we may 
perhaps recognize the first statement of the con- 
ception of a perfect whole, as opposed to that of a 
chaotic mass. Meliasus, however, appears to have 
urged that this perfect whole should he conceived 
ns infinitely extended both in time and in space, 
thus bringing together the two conceptions of the 
complete and the endless. But it was apparently 
Zeno who first realized the difficulties involved in 
the conception of the infinite. Keference has al- 
ready been made to the Avay in which he brought 
out the difficulty involved in the recognition that 
the space through which a body move3_ may be 
regarded as capjihle of indefinite subdivision. His 
familiar paradoxes— that ‘ the flying arrow rests,’ 
and that ‘Achilles could never overtake a tortoise’ 
— ^^vere evidently intended to emphasize the same 
difficulty. The service which Zeno rendered to 
exact thought by the statement of such difficulties 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Atomists, how- 
ever, whose views were developed from reflexion 
on the points brought out by the Eleatics, do not 
seem to have taken much account of the problems 
of Zeno when they postulated an infinite space and, 
apparently, an infinite number of atoms moving in 
the void, though, no doubt, they gained something 
by avoiding the conception of the infinitely little. 
In the later developments of Greek thought, espe- 
cially under the influence of Socrates and his 
school, the conception of endlessness becomes rela- 
tively unimportant ; and its place may be said to 
bo taken by the thought of perfection. This change 
is perhaps partly due to Parmenides, but appears 
to bo more directly traceable to the speculations of 
Anaxagoras. The view that Mind is to be taken 
as the principle of order was readily interpreted as 
implying that determination is not merely negation 
or limitation, but is due rather to the effort after 
erfection. The ‘Form of Good’ thus comes to 
e the central conception, as it is especially with 
Pinto ; and the material tends to be thought of 


only as something by which the working out of 
the Good is in some way limited. This may almost 
be said to involve the inversion of Pythagoreaniem 
— an inversion which comes out most definitely in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The Form has now 
become the positive aspect, and the Matter is the 
negative by which it is limited ; and that which is 
thus limited is no longer the boundless, but the 
perfect. 

This brief sketch must suffice as an account of 
the way in which the conceptions of endlessness 
and perfection first came into prominence in Euro- 
pean speculation. The most definite attempt to 
combine the two conceptions is found in the doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. The most funda- 
mental doctrine of the Cartesians is that the 
absolutely perfect must be thought of as existing. 
The grounds on which this is maintained cannot 
be considered here. It is enough to say that the 
absolutely perfect is regarded as the standard by 
reference to which all otlier things are determined. 
But this standard tends to be thought of as bound- 
less. Space is conceived as nn infinite ■whole, and 
all other realities are thought of on the analog 
of space. This is moat defanitely the case in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, in which the fundamental 
conceptions of the Cartesians are most logically 
developed. Thus the perfect comes to be identi- 
fied ■with the boundless, and everything determin- 
ate is regarded as involving negation. Leibniz 
corrected this tendency by treating space ns a 
confused mode of thought, and by definitely re- 
introducing the Platonic conception of the Good. 
On the other hand, ho sought to give a positive 
significance to the conception of the infinitely 
little, and thus revived those problems which had, 
on the whole, lain in abeyance since the time of 
Zeno. 

The difficulties involved in the conceptions of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little were 
strikingly set forth by Kant in his first two anti- 
nomies. The main point there urged is that the 
conceptions of infinite extent and infinite dmsion 
involve the recognition of a completed endlessness, 
which is self-contradictory. Keflexion on this led 
Hegel ’ to regard the simply endless (tchlccht tin- 
endlich) • as an incorrect conception to take as the 
opposite of the finite. The positively infinite, 
according to him, moans that which is complete ; 
but he urged further that the complete should not 
bo simply opposed to the incomplete, but should 
rather oe regarded as including it. The perfect 
whole necessarily includes parte which, regarded in 
abstraction from the whole, arc imperfect. It is in 
this way that his conception of perfection differs 
from those of Plato and Leibniz. Thus conceived, 
however, the perfect is not, it would seem, to be 
regarded as boundless. 

More recently the conception of infinity has been 
largely dealt irith from the more purely mathe- 
matical side. It is impossible here to enter into 
any full consideration of the work that has been 
done in this direction. The most important result 
would seem to lie in bringing out the fact that the 
conception of infinity, as employed in mathematics, 
is not that of simple endlessness, but rather that of 
a definite kind of endlessness, due to the formal 
working out of some system of relations. The 
infinite thus comes to bo sharply distinguished 
from the indefinite. Every infinity that has mathe- 
matical significance is a definite infinity ; and there 

> Hepel’a distinction w&s pirtly snticipsted by Epinota and, 
more oeBnitely, by Leibntr. 

• Sometimes, not quite happily, translated • bad Infinite. 
SMechl, as Hutchison Stlrlins: pointed out (Sfcrfl 0 / Iltgtl, 
new cd., Edinburgh, 18?S, p. SS3),haa here its original ineaniny 
ot ‘eimpiy’ — as it etill has in tthUththin. Stirling translates 
It * downriyht.' But Hcpel seems to hare been punniny. He 
Intended the term to convey tbs implication of “bad* o» 
•Tidons' ns well. He calls it also 'neyaUve.' 
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are as many different infinities as there are systems 
of relations that can he worked out without limit. 

A simple case ot this is found in the conception of a part 
that Is exactly similar to the whole of which it is a part 
A Thus, if the small square B is exactly 

similar to the large square A, its 
similarity implies that it also will have 
a part 0 which is exactly similar to 
itself and to A. O also must have a 
similar part, and so on without end. 
The endlessness arises here from the 
constant repetition of the same relation 
of similarity ; and the constant repeti- 
tion is necessitated hy the statement 
of the first relation. This particular 
case has a special interest from the way 
in which it has been applied by Boyce to the relation between 
the universe and its parts. 

3, Critical summary. — We may now consider 
more definitely the exact significance which the 
conception of infinity has for us at the present 
time. In doing so, we may set aside the concep- 
tion of perfection and also the conception of simple 
endlessness, and concentrate our attention on the 
definite conception of an endlessness that is in- 
volved in the working out of a system of relations. 

It seems clear that certain systems of relations 
do lead us into an infinite series. The instance 
already referred to is evidently such a case, and it 
seems to have a large range of possible applications 
— e.g., to the parts into which the path of a mov- 
ing body may be subdivided, and the like. It is 
important, therefore, that we should consider the 
exact significance of this conception. 

There are three main ways in which it may be 
regarded. It may be contended (1) that such 
mathematical determinations are essentially sub- 
jective, and need not be supposed to have any 
objective validity; (2) that they express definite 
characteristics of existing things ; or (3) that th^ 
are hypotheses having a certain objective signifi- 
cance, but not necessarily having any direct 
application to particular existences. To discuss 
these views thoroughly would involve a meta- 
physical investigation of the meaning of reality, 
and of the place of mathematical determinations 
in it. It must suffice to say here that the first 
view at least appears to be erroneous. It connects 
ivith such theories as those of Berkeley and Hume 
and the modem pragmatists ; and it falls to the 
ground along with the general doctrines of sub- 
jective idealism. The arguments of Frege and 
others have probably convmced most people that 
mathematical determinations cannot be regarded 
as purely subjective. Hence we are left to choose 
between the other two views. The former of them 
appears to err by overlooking the distinction be- 
tween the possible or hypothetical and the actual 
or existent, or, in other words, between what is 
formally valid and what applies to particular con- 
crete objects. Any hypothesis, or (in Meinong’s 
language)^ ‘ Annahme,’ is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, objective. It is a real meaning, and is 
subject to the conditions that are involved in that 
meaning. The thought of a centaur, for instance, 
is subject to the determinations that are implied 
in a definite union of certain characteristics of 
horse and man. Nevertheless, so far as we know, 
centaurs do not exist and never have existed ; or, , 
if a mathematical mode of expression is preferred, 
we may say that the number of existing centaurs 
is zero. Similarly, it may be asked, with reference 
to any other hypothetical determination, bow far 
it can be applied to any existing things. In some 
cases andpubtedly a direct application can be made, 
whereas in other oases this is not legitimate. For 
instance, any number is capable of subdivision; 
and there are some numerable things to which such 
subdivision is immediately applicaole. A flock of 
100 sheep, for instance, can readily be divided into 
two halves ; and each half can again be subdivided 




into two. But the flocks thus formed could not 
again be cut into two egual portions without 
destroying some of the sheep. Yet the conception 
of such subdivision has a real meaning; and, 
though it is not directly applicable to the sheep, it 
maybe applicable to some special aspect of them 
(e.y., their price). Similarly, the conception of an 
endless number has a real mathematical signifi- 
cance ; but the q^uestion remains to what par- 
ticular objects, if any, that conception is directly 
applicable. 

Some illustrations may serve to make this clear. Take the 
case, previously referred to, of an object that contains a part 
exactly similar to itself. It is clear that in this case wo ate led 
to the conception of an endless series. The meaning of this is 
quite definite and objective. But the question remains whether 
we can point to any existing object that contains apart exactly 
similar to itself. It has been suggested that such an object 
would he provided if within any country a perfectly accurate 
map of that country were constructed, showing every detail. 
For such a map, being perfectly accurate, would contain, among 
other things, a representation of itself ; and the map of the map 
would, ot course, contain another siinllar map within it, and 
so on without end. But this is manifestly an unreal illustra- 
tion. A picture always represents something other than itself. 
Farther, no materials could be provided by which such a 
detailed map could be constructed. At the same time, the 
conception is, no doubt, objective, in the sense that it conve;ja 
an intelligible meaning. Again, it has been said that, if it is 
true to hold that when I know anything I know that I know it, 
then it must also be true that I know that I know that I know 
it, and so on ad infinitum. This is a better illustration ; for. 
In this case, there is no definite limit that con be set to this 
knowledge of knowledge. The knowledge is actual, however, 
only in so far as we produce it by reflexion ; and, ns a matter of 
fact, we should soon tire of this reflective process. Another 
illustmtion that hoe been given is that of two mirrors facingone 
another. Each mirror contains a reflexion of the other, and in 
this reflexion there is an image ot itself, and so on without end. 
But this also is unreal. The conditions of the reflexion of li^ht 
would not allow the process to go on beyond 0 certain point. 
Another ingenious application of the conception of endlessness 
has been given by B. Bussell in his statement of the problem 
which he has called ' the Tristram Shandy i ‘Tristram Shandy, 
as we know, took two years to write the first two days of his 
life, and lamented that, at this rate, material would accumulate 
faster than he could deal with it, so that he could never come to 
an end. Now, I maintain that, if he had lived for ever, and not 
wearied of his task, then, even if his life had continued as 
eventfully as it began, no part of bis biography would have 
remained unrvritten.’ This seems to be a clear case of a reauetto 
ad absurdmn of the attempt to apply the mathematical concep- 
tion of infinity directly to a concrete problem. For, however 
convincing the mathematical reasoning may be, it is surely 
obvious that the conclusion must be wrong. The longer Tris- 
tram Shandy lived, the more would he be behindhand with his 
biography. It would, indeed, be difficult to find a clearer 
instance to show that the mathematical conception of infinity 
has only a formal validity, and that its applicability to any 
concrete case must be tested by other considerations. Every 
existing thing excludes certain abstract possibilities. This is at 
least one of the senses in which we may interpret the saying 
that ‘ determination is negation.’ 

With this general view in mind, we may npw 
consider briefly some of the chief cases to which 
the conception of endlessness has been thought to 
be applicable. 

4. Infinite extension. — The conception of infinite 
extension is commonly thought to be applicable to 
things in space® and to events in time, and also to 
the series of conditions (whether temporal or not) 
upon which existing things are dependent. It 
might be supposed to be applicable also to series 
j of degrees and qualities (e.g., degrees of heat or 
I shades of colour). From a formal point of view, it 
! is evident that there is no reason for stopping 
short anywhere in such relations as that of before 
and after, side by side, greater and less in degree, 
more and less of particular qualities, or causal 
antecedent and consequent. However far we may 
proceed in the application of these relations, it 
appears to be always possible to think of a further 
extension ; and it seems quite arbitrary to stop at 
any particular point. It does not follow, however, 
that there is an endless number of existent cases 
that can be determined by these formal relations. 

1 Fn'nripZaa o/JfafAma(ie», London, 1903, p. S5S. 

s Jonathan Edwarda haa an IngeniouB argument against tlif 
application of Infim'ty to spatial objects. But itdossDOtappear 
to he convincing. See Works, London, 3840, vol. i. p, eclxil. 
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In the case of the alphabet, B comes after A and 
before C, but there is no letter prior to A. Here 
the limitation is arbitrary ; t.e., it is dependent on 
a human convention. On the other hand, grey is 
darker than white and lighter than black, but 
there is nothing darker than black or lighter than 
white. The fact that this particular scale of 
qualities has two ends is not arbitrary, like the 
similar limitation of the alphabet ; but the limita- 
tion seems to be quite as definite. Similarly, red 
and blue appear to present themselves as end- 
points in a scale of colour-qualities. Ma;^ it not, 
in like manner, be the case that there is some 
occurrence that has nothing before it, that there is 
some star that has nothing due west of it, that 
there is some happening that has no determining 
antecedent, and so on in other instances ? There 
are, no doubt, difficulties in conceiving any such 
end-points. The difficulty in the case of spatial 
extension was vividly stated by Lucretius.^ He 
supposed himself to stand at an extreme end of 
the physical universe — say, at its extreme western 
verge — and to shoot an arrow outwards. What, he 
asks, is to prevent him from doing so ? The answer 
seems clearly to be that there is nothing in the 
formal constitution of space to prevent him ; but, 
on the other hand, it might be physically impos- 
sible for him to get to the extreme verge or to 
shoot his arrow outwards. Though there is nothing 
in the form of space to prevent him, there may be 
Bome'hing in the general conditions of the Cosmos. 
A more serious difficulty was urged by Kant in 
the case of time. He contended that we could not 
suppose a first occurrence in time, because there 
could be no reason for it to happen at one point in 
time rather than at any other. It seems clear, 
however, that this is not a difficulty with regard 
to the temporal series as such, but rather with 
regard to the causal series. If causation is con- 
ceived, as Kant conceived it, as temporal sequence, 
the first member in the series of causes would bo 
unexplained. If, however, the causal series is 
thought of in a different way — e.g,, teleolorically 
— this difficulty would disappear. In a teleological 
series there may be a reason for beginning at one 
point rather than at another. What is necessary 
xs only that something should be taken as self- 
explanatory or caiisa sui. It does not, of course, 
fall within our present scope to consider whether 
this is a legitimate hypothesis. It ip enough to 
urge that it is a conceivable one. If this is granted, 
all the series to which reference has been made 
might be supposed to be finite, i.o., not endlessly 
extended. 

But, of course, this does not prove that they are 
finite. It may still bo asked whether there is any 
real objection to the supposition that they may 
be endless. The chief objection appears to be 
the one that was urged by Kant with reference to 
tho particular case of time — viz. that the sup- 
position of an endless series which is actually 
completed seems to be self-contradictory. If we 
say that, however great anything may be, there 
is always something else that is greater, we seem 
to be in efiect stating that there both is and is not 
something which is greatest. If there is a greatest 
— ^viz. the infinitely great — the series is not end- 
less ; if there is not a greatest, the series is incom- 
plete. Similarly, if we say that eveij ground has 
another ground, we seem to bo saying both that 
there is and that there is not an ultimate ground. 
But, it may be urged, does not the conception of 
a limited whole involve difficulties quite as great? 
Not, it would seem, if some real ground can be 
assigned for the limitation. In most cases of 
limitation, the limits seem arbitrary or imper- 
fectly explained. MHiy, for instance, it may bo 
1 de Renim Saturat !. 9CS-0TS. 


asked, are there only three dimensions in space 
as commonly conceived in the interpretation of tho 
physical system? Why is there only a limited 
number or possible colour-experiences? Perhaps 
grounds could be given for such limitations. At 
any rate, there seems to bo no reason for assuming 
that no ground could be pven for the limitation 
of any particrdar series of concrete things. The 
conception of limits to existence in time is perhaps 
the most difficult. For some considerations bear- 
ing upon this, reference may be made to art, 
Eteknity. 

5. Infinite division. — The objections to endless 
division are even more apparent than those to 
endless extension. It involves the same difficulty 
of the completion of an endless series ; but it has 
a further aifficulty with respect to tho limiting 
conception that is involved in it. When we think 
of anything ns being divided without end, the 
ultimate parts have to be conceived as infinitely 
little. Now the infinitely little seems to be 
indistinguisbable from zero ; and zero seems to 
be indistinguishable from the non-existent. On 
the other hand, the grounds that lead us to 
postulate endless division are in some respects 
more cogent than those that lead us to the con- 
ception of infinite extension. We start in this 
case with a completed whole, so that at least its 
completion cannot be questioned; and yet there 
seems to be no reason for stopping at any point in 
its subdivision. Hence Kant urged that, in the 
case of division, the series must be supposed to be 
actually infinite, and not merely indetinitely ex- 
tensible. But it is to be observed that Kant’s 
argument depends upon the homogeneity of the 
whole that is to be divided. And tliis is where 
the weakness of the argument lies. If we assume 
that a given whole is homogeneous throughout, wo 
are assuming that it is divisible throughout. Tho 
real question is whether any ^ven whole is homo- 
geneous. Now, this at least is clear, that wo are 
not entitled to make any such assumption in the 
case of degrees and qualities. An intense heat 
does not appear to be made up of a number of 
smaller heats ; nor does it seem legitimate to say 
that the distinction between any intensity and the 
next intensity below it is the same as the distinc- 
tion between any other intensity and the next 
below it. Nor are we entitled to say that the 
distinction between blue and green is the same 
as that between green and yellow. Hence in such 
cases we do not seem to have any ground for tho 
postulation of an infinite series of homogeneous 
units within a given whole. Moreover, if we 
confine ourselves to recognizable distinctions in 
degrees and qualities, it seems certain that the 
number is finite. Similarly, modem physical 
science tends more and more to throw doubt on 
the view that physical bodies can be indefinitely 
divided into homogeneous parts. Bather it seems 
at least probable that physical bodies consist of 
I)arts which cannot themselves be described as 
physical bodies. If so, the argument from homo- 
geneity is not cogent. There may be parts that 
arc not capable of further subdivision. Similarly, 
it may be doubted whether any such conception 
is applicable to conscious states. An experience of 
pleasure, for instance, does not appear to be cap- 
able of subdivision into a number of homogeneous 
parts. 

The strongest cose is probably that of motion, 
to which reference has already been made. "When 
any body moves from one point to another, it is 
certainly natural to think of it ns passing through 
an indefinite number of intervening positions ; and 
it is here that we come upon the p.aradoxes of 
Zeno. With regard to Achilles and the tortoise, 
however, it seenis clear that the motion does not 
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consist of homogeneous parts. Both of these mov- 
ing bodies would presumably advance step by step. 
This suggests the question whether it may not be 
the case that all motion is discontinuous. If so, 
we, of course, come upon one of the other para- 
doxes of Zeno, viz. that ‘the flying arrow rests.’ 
If the flight of the arrow is discontinuous, this may 
be interpreted as meaning that it is successively 
at the points A, B, C, etc., but is never moving 
between them. But is this a serious objection? 

it occupies these points successively, it does 
itiove from one to another. Its motion would 
not be made any the less real by the fact that it 
did not occupy any intervening positions. The 
fact that there is no cardinal number between two 
and three does not make the transition from two 
to three any the less real. Considerations of this 
kind may serve to show that there is no real 
reason for denying that the number of parts in the 
subdivision of any concrete thing may be finite. 

6 . Infinite attributes. — The conception of in- 
finity — especially in the Cartesian school, where it 
was most freely applied — has been specially used 
as a determination of the idea of God. In this 
use it is generally regarded as being applicable 
to certain attributes, of which the chief are know- 
ledge, power, and goodness. Temporal and spatial 
infinity have also been frequently ascribed to God ; 
but ■with these it is not necessary to deal further. 
The other three forms of infinity call for some 
notice. _As regards the first, it may be observed 
that, if infinite is interpreted as meaning bound- 
less, infinite knowledge would seem to mean the 
knowledge of an endless number of things. Now, 
there is evidently a sense in which anj' one who 
has a clear apprehension of number at all does 
kno'\v_an infinite number. A competent mathe- 
matician may be said to know all conceivable 
numbers, since the formation of numbers depends 
upon a single principle ; and, if it be allowed that 
an infinite number is conceivable, the mathematician 
knows that. But he does not know all the rela- 
tions that might be ascertained as holding between 
difierent numbers. Infinite knowledge would pre- 
sumably include this. It would also include a 
full apprehension of the temporal, spatial, causal, 
intensive, and qualitative orders, and of all the 
different kinds of existences, and of all the relations 
that could be ascertained as holding within or 
between these various types; and this kind of 
knowledge might be held to be boundless. As 
regards particular existences, the knowledge of 
these would not be boundless, unless the things 
to be known are boundless — which is at least 
doubtful ; but it would include the apprehension 
of every particular thin" that actually does exist. 
In this respect it would be all-inclusive, but not 
endless. 

Infinite power is more difficult to interpret when 
infinity is understood in the sense of endlessness. 
Some writers have interpreted it in a way that 
seems to lead to absurdity. J. M. E. McTaggart,’ 
for instance, takes it as meaning the possibility 
of bringing about anything, however self-contra- 
dictory it may be — of making black white, good 
evil, the existent non-existent, the infinite finite, 
2+2=5 or 100, and so forth. This, however, 
seems meaningless. A being infinitely powerful in 
this sense might evidently also be lacking in all 
power. Snch_ a being would be, in the fullest 
sense, unconditioned or indeterminate. We might, 
however, interpret infinite power as meaning the 
possibility of accomplishing whatever is chosen. 
It would then be limited by the condition that 
what is chosen is not evil or absurd — t.e., it would 
be taken in conjunction •with the conceptions of 
infinite goodness and knowledge. Infinite power, 
^ Soma Dogmas of Religiont London, 1906, ch. vi. 


thus interpreted, would be boundless, if there is an 
endless number of things to be chosen. 

Infinite goodness, again, interpreted as bound- 
less, would seem to mean the choice of what is 
best in every case. If the number of cases is 
endless, the choices would be endless. In dealing 
•with goodness, however, it is certainly better to 
regard the attribute as essentially qualitative. 
The attitude of always choosing the best seems 
to be in itself a simple determination of ■wUl or 
character. It does not really consist of a number 
of distinct things. The endlessness lies only in 
the number of cases to which the one principle of 
choice may be applied. Hence it seems better to 
speak of 'perfect goodness than of endless goodness. 

And this suggests the question whether the same 
is not really true of the other attributes as well. 
If infinite power means the possibility of bringing 
about what is chosen as best, this also does not 
seem necessarily to involve in itself anything that 
is endless, though there may be an endless number 
of things in which the potentiality is displayed. 
Similarly, infinite knowledge might be interpreted 
as meaning complete insight into the conditions 
on which anything is to be known. A thoroughly 
skilled mathematician might in this sense have 
infinite knowledge within his o-wn domain, and yet 
not have an endless number of facts present to his 
mind. It may be urged, therefore, that it is better 
to apply the conception of perfection, rather than 
that of endlessness, in the interpretation of all 
these attributes. 

It is perhaps partly the difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the conception of endlessness that has led 
some vvriters to postulate the existence of a ‘ finite 
God.’* If an infinite God exists, it seems clear 
that such a being must be thought of as complete ; 
yet it is difficult — if not self-contradictory— to 
think of anything that is endless as being complete. 
It is, however, mainly from the point of view of 
erfection that the conception of a finite God has 
een brought forward. It is urged that what we 
know about the imperfections of the vvorld forces 
us to believe that, if there is a God at all, He is 
either not perfect in goodness or not perfect in 
knowledge or in power. But the consideration of 
this question lies beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

7 . The infinity of the Cosmos.— It is evident 
that, in a certain sense, the Cosmos includes the 
endless ; for it includes number, and number is 
endless. This does not necessarily imply, however, 
that the Cosmos contains an endless number of 
existences. This distinction has been partly brought 
out in the present article ; but to explain it fully 
would require a careful consideration of the 
distinction between existence and reality. It must 
suffice to say here that existence seems to present 
itself as a selection from a larger realm of possi- 
bility. If we mean by existence that which occurs 
in the time order, ■within which our o^wn conscious 
experience falls, it seems clear that some things — 
e.g., perfect knowledge, goodness, and power 
may be real, though they do not in that sense 
exist. Again, there is a sense in whieh anything 
that is conceivable may be said to be real. If it 
is conceivable, it is really conceivable; and the 
conditions of such conceivability w'ould seem to be 
contained within the structure of the Cosmos. In 
this sense it may be said that endlessness — inasmuch 
as it has a real meaning — is contained in the 
Cosmos. But it does not appear to be correct W 
say that the Cosmos itself is endless. Bather it 

1 One oI the best statements of this view is 
Basbdall's Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 
cf. also McTajgart, Some Doffmae of Eeligio 
Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1011, 

® Eeference may bo made to an article on 
Eeality,’ in MiJid, Jan. 1011. 


innd in a* 
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would seem that, if there can properly he said to 
be a Cosmos at all, it must he supposed to he a 
complete whole. But it may be infinite, in the 
sense that it is perfect and nil-inclusive. Indeed, 
to say that it is a complete whole seems to imply 
that it is perfect and all-inclusive ; hut whether it 
is to be really so conceived, and, if so, how, is a 
problem that cannot be adequately dealt with in 
such an article as this. Nor is it possible to discuss | 
here how far the conception of such a perfect 
Cosmos would agree ivith or differ from the con- 
ception of an infinite God referred to in the preced- 
ing section. 

See also artt. God, Good and Evil, Hegel. 

LiTEiUTniiE.— The literature dealing with Infinity Is very 
extensive ; but the following references may be found useful : 
J. Royce, The World and the Individual, Ist ser., London, 
1001, cap. supplementary essay ; A. E. Taylor, Elements of 
Metaphysics, do. 1903, esp. bk. II. oh. iii. ; J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy ti, do. 1008, esp. eh. viii. ; H. H. Joachim, 
A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1001, esp. bk. i. oh. I. 
sect. 2 J B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz, Cambridge, 1000, esp. ch. ix. ; R. Latta, Leibniz, the 
Monadology, Oxford, 1S98, esp. pt, iii.; E. Calrd, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1889, bk. I. ch. xii. j J. M. E. 
McTaggart, A Commentary on Ilegel's Logie, Cambridge, 
1010, esp. ch. iii. ; B. Boaanquet, Logics, Oxford, 1911, esp. 
bk. 1. ch. iv. ; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, vok i., 
Oarabridgo, 1003, esp. pts. ii., iii., and v. ; A. N. Whitehead 
and B. Russell, Pnneipia Mathematica, vol. ii.,do. 1012, esp. 
pt. ill. sect. C : E. W. Hobson, The Theory of Functions of a 
Real Variable, do. 1007, esp. ch. 1. J. S, MACKENZIE. 

INFORMERS. — One who has Icnowledge that 
a crime has been committed is morally, and fre- 
quently legally, bound to lodge information of such 
crime in order that justice may be done. This 
holds both in the strictly legal and in the religious 
sphere ; indeed, in many strata of civilization 
there is no demarcation between the two. The 
duty is binding, moreover, not only upon the 
official classes, whether civil or religious, but 
upon every one who has cognizance of the crime. 
Morally speaking, he who conceals his Icnowledge 
of, e.g., a murder, and thereby assists the murderer 
to escape detection (to give the least possible con- 
sequence of his dereliction), is particeps criminis. 
This principle is recognized in primitive codes, as 
when, among the Aztecs, one who had cognizance 
of treason and did not divulge his knowledge was 
enslaved (H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Juris- 
prudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 314, 324, -vvith 
further instances and lit.). At the same time, 
there may bo limits to this obligation. Thus 
Chinese law forbids a Mnsraan or a slave to lodge 
information, and even punishes with death anony- 
mous informers, if their identity is established, 
while the African Kru regard as a culprit one who 
divulges information concerning a crime in which 
ho has no concern (Post, ii. 314 f.). 

The important assistance rendered to justice by 
the informer receives recognition in the usage of 
giving him a substantial reward, generally from 
the fine which the conricted must pay, this reward 
being a ninth among the Kalmuks ; and the same 
code also recognizes the principle of ‘king’s evi- 
dence,’ so that lie who deserts a robber band and 
lodges information regarding them escapes punish- 
ment (Post, ii. 315 f.). 

Such is the ide.al theory of the informer, whoso 
importance in aiding the ends of justice must be 
frankly recognized. Yet the informer is a hated 
creature, often despised by those who profit by 
wbat ho tells. The code of Mann, for instance, 
places him in the same category ns madmen and 
scoflers at the Veda ; no Brahman may eat food 
proffered by an informer; and the lodging of 
(false [?]) information is equivalent to the most 
heinous sin of killing a BrOiiman (iii. 161, iv. 214, 
xi. 56). In Europe any private citizen who, 
with the most unexceptional of motives, seeks to 
secure evidence of the violation of the laws of the 


land, such laws, for example, as those governing 
the sale of liquor or those relating houses of 
ill-fame, may, indeed, further the ends of justice, 
but will too often be exposed both to the more or 
less concealed contempt of the official service and 
almost certainly to the contumely of the public, 
even of the more enlightened and thoughtful of its 
members. 

This attitude, too, has its justification. The 
informer may be the most honourable of men ; but 
be may also be a thorougbly despicable creature, 
serving not for the promotion of the welfare ol 
society, but for the mere money that he can make, 
or be may be influenced by personal hatred. This 
is why the informer is loathed, with the added 
factor that all peoples of even moderately advanced 
ethical development have a predilection for fair 
^lay and for open fight, if fight must needs 


To summarize the ethical aspect of the informer, 
we may say that in many cases he undoubtedly 
advances the cause of law and justice where with- 
out his aid crime could bo perpetrated and flourisb. 
That by his means many an instance of unjust 
punishment has been inflicted does not in the least 
militate against the use of his services ; it merely 
signifies that his motives and evidence need to be 
tested with more rimdity than in the case of official 
guardians of the Taw. Indeed, ho is a check 
upon these guardians, who may err on the side 
of leniency (and not always from disinterested 
motives), just as he may be guided by undue 
severity (and sometimes from motives at least 
equally interested). As regards the ethical posi- 
tion of the informer, each case is to bo judged 
separately. If he is convinced that tlio offence 
concerning which be lodges information is indeed 
■wrong and that it should be punislied, his act is 
commendable and in the interests of society, even 
though ho may have a sub-motive of personal hate 
(perhaps in consequence of injury which ho has 
suflered eitlier from the system of crime as a whole 
or from the person or persons involved in the par- 
ticular offence). If, however, his motive is merely 
to gratify personal resentment or to secure the 
pecuniary or other reward offered, then, while liis 
act may be to the welfare of the social organism, 
he himself is ethically to bo condemned. 

The informer does not seem to have become a 
real problem until the days of the late Republic 
and early Empire of Rome. By the former period 
he must have become a peril, for Cicero urges (cfe 
Offle, ii. 14) that his statements must bo received 
only for cogent reasons and in infrequent cases, 
and then with caution. Yet under the worst of 
the emperors the evil side of the delator waxed 
luxuriant. Tiberius ‘decreed special rewards to 
accusers, and sometimes to witnesses; credence 
was refused to no informer’ (Suetonius, Tib. Ixi.) ; 
and probably tbe rhetoric of Pliny the Younger 
was not very far beyond the mark when ho said 
{Panegpr. xxxiv.) : 

‘■Vidimus delatorum nRmen inductum, quasi prussatonim, 
quasi latronum. Non solitudincm illi, non iter, ted tcmplum, 
eed lorum inscdcrant. Nulla iam testamenta secura, nuUus 
status certus : non orbilns, non liberi prodorant, Auxemt hoo 
malum principum avaritia.' 

While the system of delatio flourished in all its 
■worst forms, repeated efforts were made to curb it. 
Nero reduced to a fourth the rewards offered by the 
Lex Papia (Suetonius, Nero, x.), and in his reign 
was passed the Senatusconsult'um Turpilliannm, by 
which assistance of informers by procuring evi- 
dence or supporting unjust charges was penalized 
(Digest, XLvni. xvn. ; Cod. Justin. X. xL). W omen, 
‘viri clarissimi,’ veterans, etc., were absolutely 
forbidden to act as informers, while soldiers and 
guardians could do so only in speci.al cases (Dig. 
i XLIX. xiv. 18). But despite every effort, ns S. Dill 
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remarks {Boman Soc. from Nero to Marcus Au- 
relius, London, 1904, p. 35 f.), 

'the profession grew in reputation and emolument. It ia a 
melancholy proof of tho degradation of that eooiety that the 
delator could be proud of hia craft and even envied and ad- 
mired. Men of every degree, freedmen, Bohoolmasters, petty 
traders, descendants of houses as old as the Bepublic, men from 
the rank of the shoemaker Vntiniua to a Soaurua, a Oato, or 
a Begulua, flocked to a trade which might earn a fabulous 
fortune and the favour of the prince. There must have heen 
many a career like that of Palfuriua Sura, who had fought in 
tho arena in the reign of Nero, who had been disgraced and 
stripped of his consular rank under Vespasian, who then turned 
Stoic and preached the gospel of popular government, and, 
in the reign of Domitian, crowned his career by becoming a 
delator, and attempting to found o juristic theory of absolute 
monarchy.* 

After scourging delators, Titus either sold or 
exiled them {Suetonius, Tit. viii.); eveiy possible 
impediment was placed in their way (Dig. XLvrri. 
ii. 7. 1 ; Cod. Justin, ix. i. 3, ii. 17, iii. 2) ; in 319 
Constantine imposed the death penalty on any 
delation (Cod. Theodos. X. x. 2) ; and in 365 
Valentinian and Valena forbade anonymous dela- 
tions (Cod. Justin. IX. xxxvi.) ; but all these 
measures proved ineffectual. 

Yet in all these enactments attention was evi- 
dently directed to the suppression of the abuses 
of the system rather than to the abrogation of the 
system itself. It is true thatiTrajan banished the 
delators (Panegyr. xxxiv. -xxxvi.) ; but, at least in 
the provinces, they were not merely tolerated, but 
their evidence was received. This is admirably 
attested by Pliny’s famous letter (xcvii.) regarding 
Christians and the Emperor’s reply. 

Oertain individuala were denounced (dejereianiur) to Pliny 
ns Ohristians, and he tried each case strictly upon its merits. 
To this course the Emperor replies approvingly, directing that 
'they [the Christians] are not to be sought out; if they are 
denounced and convicted, they mustSbe punished ' (‘ conquirendi 
non sunt : si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt’). 

The early Christians must frequently have suf- 
fered from the zeal of informers, whether honest 
or not (doubtless both types were to be found). It 
was not, however, until the early 3rd cent, that 
the CouncDs of the Church took official cognizance 
of them. The 73rd canon of the Synod of Elvira 
(305 or 306) — a canon incorporated in the Canon 
Law (C. 6, causa v. qu. 6) — enacts that 

* Delator si quis extiterit Sdelis, et per dolationem eius aliquis 
fuerit prosoriptus vel interfectus, plaouit cum nec in finem 
acoipere communionem : si levior causa fuerit, intra quin- 
quennium acoipere poterit communionem ; si catechumenus 
fuerit, post quinquennii tempora admittetur ad baptismum.’ 
The 13th canon of the Synod of Arles (314) requires the degrada- 
tion of all ecclesiastics who had delivered over (tradidisee) 
sacred vessels, copies of the Scriptures, or * names of the 
brethren.’ ‘But this penalty was only to be inflicted in case 
the offence of traditio was proved, not merely by private de- 
nunciations (verbis niidis), but by the public laws, by writings 
signed by officers of justice (ex acCis publicis), which the Boman 
officers had to draw up in executing the Emperor's edict’ (0. J. 
Hefele, dlist. of the Christian Councils. Eng. tr., i.2 [Edinburgh, 
1S94] 192). The ordinations previously performed by bisbops 
who had turned delators were, however, valid. The following 
canon of the same Synod excommunicates until they die 
(‘usque ad exitum*) those ‘ who falsely accuse their brelairen’ 
(cf. Hetele, i.9l91f.). 

If, however, the Church condemned those who 
delated against her, she encouraged those who in- 
formed for her, and even bade them do so. In her 


efforts to suppress all manner of heresy in the 
Middle Ages, the informer was called into service. 
To further the extirpation of the Cathari, peni- 
tents were obliged to denounce all whom they knew 
or suspected to he heretics of that type, and dela- 
tion was regarded as necessary proof of conversion. 

‘ How useful this was is seen in tho case of Saurine Bigaud, 
whose confession is recorded at Toulouse in 1254, where it is 
followed by a list of one hundred and sixty-nine persons In- 
criminated by her, their names hein^ caretuUy tabulated with 
their places of residence for immediate notion. . . . Delation 
was so indispensable to the Inquisition ffiat it was to he secured 
by rewards ns well as by punishments. Bernard Gui tells ns 
that those who voluntarily come forward and prove their real 
by confession and by betraying all their associates are not only 
to be pardoned, but their livelihood must be secured at the 
hands of princes and prelates ; while betraying a single "per- 
fected ” heretic insured immunity and perhaps additional re- 
ward. ... It became, in fact, a settled principle of law that 
either husband or wife knowing the other to he n heretic and 
not giving information within a twelvemonth was held to he a 
consenting party without further evidence, and was punishable 
as a heretic' (H. 0. Lea, Hisf. of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages, London, 1908-11, i. 409, 432). 

Where it was possible to take vengeance on thf 
informer, he was not spared. This is clearly 
exemplified by the history of delation among the 
mediaeval J ews. Under Arab dominion, informa- 
tion was rife in Jewry, as when, about 1089, Khalfa 
ibn al-A'jab and bis son Rayyim drove Isaac al- 
Fasi from N. Africa to Spain j and after the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, the informer 
continued to harass the Jews under Christian rule, 
as was the case throughout Europe generally. No 
new principles appear, but the penalty of death 
was not merely pronounced upon the delator, hut 
was actually carried into effect, often with the 
consent of the King, notably in the cases of Joseph 
Pichon, royal farmer of taxes, beheaded at Seville, 
21st Aug. 1379, and of a notorious delator executed 
by royal authority at Barcelona about 1280. So 
heinous was the oS'ence of an informer deemed that 
he might be seized and condemned to death forth- 
with, and the penalty might even be imposed in 
his absence. Id Germany the tribulations brought 
upon the Jews by the informer (npb, ‘traditor,’ 

‘ delator,’ pKlte, ‘ slanderer ’) were especially 
severe, as in the expulsions from Augsburg, Nfiren^ 
berg, and Regensburg ; and in Poland, where, with 
government sanction, an informer’s tongue or 
ears might he cut off, the death penalty is said to 
have been inflicted as late as the close of the 18fcb 
century. 

‘Asa survival of that gloomy phenomenon of mediteval his- 
tory, there had long existed in the Eitual of ConCTegations a 
prayer, which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays ana at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various leads 
was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers of ’ 

gations. Excommunication and execution had thus yielded to 
prayer and imprecation ’ (D. Kautmann, JQB viii. 228). 

LiTERATDiiB. — The various treatises on Boman Law (con- 
veniently summarized in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. [1901] 2427 f.) ; J. 
Bingham, Ant. of the Christian Church, _xvi. x. § 10 (Oxforfl, 
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Primitive and Savage (E. N. Fallaize), p. 283. 
Babylonian (C. H. W. Johns), p. 295. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 297. 

Egyptian (G. Fogcaet), p. 299. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhodse), p. 302. 

Hebrev7 (H. P. Smith), p. 306. 

INHERITANCE (Primitive and Savage). — i. 
Primitive property Md the conception of inherit- 
ance. — Among primitive races, both religious beliefs 
and social organization are such as to hinder rather 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 308. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 309. 
Muslim.— See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (W. J. WooDHODSE), p. 310. 
Teutonic (B. S. PaiLLPOTTS), p. 311. 


than favour the origin and growth of the conception 
of the transfer of estate, by regular succesMon, W 
a representative of a former possessor. This w 
especially the case with material property. In- 
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dividual possessions are confined to a few weapons, 
implements, ornaments, and utensils. At death 
these are hurled with the owner or destroyed hy 
breaking or_ burning, either that they may serve 
for bis use in the future life, or because of the 
pollution of death which has made them useless to 
the living. The hut is pulled down or allowed to 
decay. 

Even when the principle of inheritance is re- 
cognized, this custom of destroying property is 
continued, and may seriously diminish the estete, 
although not unnaturally there is a tendency to 
limit the practice to articles of little value. 

In Savage Island the heir receives only what remains of the 
material possessions of the deceased after the greater part has 
been destroyed in his honour.! The Nagas of Manipur seriously 
reduce the value of the inheritance by placing a number of 
artides in the grave — usually those moat closely assodated with 
the deceased in his lifetime— though ns a rule the custom Is 
confined to articles of small value.s Death among the Bathonga 
is regarded ns a great pollution, and is followed hy elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies : part of the property of the deceased, 
such ns rugs, clothes, mats, and old earthen pots, is placed in 
the grave ; artides of value are purified and the hut is crushed.^ 
It is clear that the practice, whether based upon 
the idea of continued ownership after death or 
upon pollution, did not, in the earlier stages of 
development, allow for any rights of the heirs. 
Nor are the conditions of land tenure such as either 
to originate or to foster such rights. Among nomad 
hunters, even if their sense of possession is strong 
enough to lead them to guard their hunting grounds 
from trespass by their neighbours (which is not 
invariably the case), rights of individual oivnership, 
which might be inherited, are, as a rule, not re- 
cognized; and the same applies to lands in the 
occupation of primitive pastoral tribes such as the 
Yakuts, while among agricultural peoples, where 
transmission of land to heirs is from the nature of 
the case of greater moment, it frequently happens 
that the conditions of tenure and the custom of 
periodical redistribution are such as to indicate a 
communal tenure, not entirely superseded, rather 
than an absolute individual ownership. The right 
to hunt or pasture over certain lands, however, 
although belonging to the individual in virtue of 
his membership of a certain group, is hereditary in 
a somewhat vague and undefined manner, inasmuch 
as it is in fact taansmitted from father to son. 

It is said of the tribes of the Lower Hunter River that the 
moles inherited the hunting grounds of their fathers.'* Probably 
it would be more correct to say that the rights were transmitted 
to them as members of the local group to which their fathers 
belon«d. An initiation custom practised by the natives of 
Gape York in reference to territorial rights seems to stand 
midway between this form of transmission in vbtue of group 
membership and inheritance in the stricter sense. Inheritance 
is through the mother, ora man's heirs are his uterine nephews, 
but the country over which the youth who is being initiated 
shall have the right of hunting and collecting roots and fruits 
is determined at one stage of the ceremony when one of his 
teeth is knocked out by repeated blows with a bone. At each 
blow the operator names the ‘country’ of his mother, his 
mother’s father, or one of her relatives. The country named 
os the tooth falls out is the one over which ho has rights.® He 
has been admitted to a group to which the country belongs ; 
at the same time it is n group with which he has a hereditary 
and not merely a local connexion. 

2. Origin of inheritance. — ^Although custom and 
religious belief operate in this way to prevent 
ersonal property from passing to those who might 
a regarded as the heirs of a deceased person, it is, 
nevertheless, probable that the practice of inherit- 
ance and the rules of succession first grew up in 
connexion with this rather than with land, rank, 
profession, or calling, and the like, which, though 
!B. Thomson, ‘Note upon tho Natives of Savage Island or 
Niu6,‘ JAl XXXI. aOOlj 143. 

3 T. OL Hodson, Tht Jt’Spa Tribes cf Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 99. 

s H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London 
and Ncuch-atcl, i. [I91fi] 110, 142; cf., further, on the subject as 
a whole, A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudent, 11. 
lT4t. 

4 B. McKleman, ‘ Some Notes on the Aborigines of the Lower ' 
Hunter Elver, Now South Wales,’ Anthropos, vi. [1911] SS8. 

® A. 0. Haddon, Mead Hunters, London, 1902, p. lOL 
VOL. VII. — 19 


at this early sta^e transmitted by other means, 
are inherited at a higher level of cult'ure (see below, 
3 {d)). This seems clear from the fact that inherit- 
ance of personal property is recognized while the 
tenure of land continues to be communal, or subject 
to_ rights originating in communal tenure ; the 
chieftainship or headship of a group is wholly or 
partly elective ; and a profession, such as that of 
the medicine-man, or an industrial calling is assumed 
by association rather than by relationship. Eurther, 
it arises out of the action of the li'ving rather than 
the dead. Testamentary disposition appears at a 
comparatively late stage of development, and gifts 
inter vivos are frequently rendered void by death. 
It is the desire of the living to possess some specially 
valuable weapon or ornament which has overcome 
religious scruples, rather than the wish of the ou-ner 
to benefit those who come after him. 

Among the Arawak it is not uncommon for the hammock in 
which the body is laid in the mve to be withdrawn afterwards 
if it is new and good.i In New Guinea, among the Koita and 
Motu tribes, although the house of a dead man is allowed to 
decay, the floor beams, which are ■valued on account of their 
fine workmanship, are not allowed to suffer the same fate, but 
are regarded os the most important part of the inheritance.® 

The familiar custom of substituting ceremonial 
objects or models for objects of utility or value, 
and avoiding the sacrifice of slaves and wives, which 
is found in its most highly developed form in the 
burials of ancient Egypt, is probably due to the 
wish of the heir to prevent too serious a reduction in 
his inheritance rather than to the desire of the owner 
to pass on his estate intact. It may also be noted 
that an important or a chief part in the rites 
accompanying tho burial ceremony, which would 
offord the opportunity of withholding any of the 
personal property from destruction, is frequently 
entrusted to a near relative, who at a later stage 
is either the heir or takes a considerable share of 
the estate. 

In Samoa only tho sister or the sister’s child had the privilege 
of sitting at the head of tho grave and breaking the bottle of 
scented oil to pour over the uncovered face of the dead man,* 
while among the Bathonga the younger brother, who inherited 
the chief ■wife of the deceased, entered her kraal, of which ho 
became the roaster, performed tlie ‘rite of tho twig,’ and 
delivered the address to the ancestors.® If n Kikuj-u son refuses 
to assist in digging his lather’s grave, be is disqualified from 
receiving a share in the estate.® The sons or grandsons chosen 
by the Baganda clan to perform tho burial ceremonies each took 
a widow from the inheritance, and the sister’s son received a 
woman for performing the ceremonies which brought the 
mourning to an end.® 

3. The inheritable estate. — (a) Personal property . 
— ^Slaterial things, such as weapons, implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, wouldbe among the earliest 
kinds of articles t-o be regarded ns falling by suc- 
cession to a man’s connexions at his death. In 
ordinary circumstances these are affected by no 
special rule, but follow the regular line of succession, 
although certain articles may be by custom assigned 
to a particular person or class of persons.’’ 

TheTubc - ' ■ " ; ‘V- fl ■’ ■ ” * : - / •’ ■ 

of personal ■■■.!■ 

canoes go t : I ' ■ . ' ■ 

thiscaso for tbc'ir children. If the sister has no children, this 
class of property would pass to the maternal uncle, but with a 
reversion at his death to a man’s own brothers and siEtcis. 
Property of the second category, such as arm-shells and tho 
like, and also pigs, was divided between a man’s own children 
. _ j c! r< n- A Waga-wam tribes, ornaments 

■ . ■■ ' are regarded at bis death us the 

■ • . . .. .■ who performs certain ceremonies 


I'E.lraThuTatAmongthelndiansofJiritithGuiana, London, 
ISSS. p. 225, 

3 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians cf A’nc Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 90. ^ ^ , 

s G. Brown, Melanetuint and /’olynesians, London, 1910, pp. 
42, 403. 

4 Junod, i. 142, 200. 

® 0. W. iloblcy, ■ Further Eesearclies into Kikuyu and Kamba 
Ecligious Beliefs and Customs,’ -fE A/ xli. [1911] 418; cf. Post, 
U. ISO. 

® J. Eoscoc, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 270. 

7 On the primitive regulations concerning alienable and In- 
alienable property see Post, L 209 L 
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at the grave, or his brothers.^ Among the Batlionga, of the 
two assegais which are a part of a man’s regular equipment, 
one, the larger, passes to the son. the other to the uterine 
nephew ; the nephew has first choice, but by custom leaves the 
big assegai to the son.s A regular classification of inheritable 
property among the Kayans and Kenyaks of Borneo allots all or 
moat of the domestic utensils to the widow ; old beads, cloth, 
bead-boxes, and female slaves to the daughters, and war- 
coats, weapons, and canoes to the sons.s 

(b) Land. — ^Inheritance of land is closely hound 
up with the system of land tenure. Individual 
ownership is a late development, and even among 
civilized races communal ownership still affects 
the terms upon which land is held. In the more 
primitive types of society — the hunting, pastoral, 
and early agricultural stages — it is the right of 
user ana not the ahsolute ownership that is 
transmitted. Indeed, in the case of a nomadic 
community of hunters ranging over a wide tract 
of country, the term ‘inheritance,’ as has heen 
stated above, is hardly applicable in the strict 
sense to the methods by which members of the 
tribe enter into or are admitted to the territorial 
rights of their group. They obtain and hold their 
rights primarily in virtue of birth in a group, and 
not in virtue of their relationship to an individual. 
The same applies in a leas degree to the concep- 
tion of land held among pastoral tribes, except 
that the group tends to be smaller or a subdivision 
of a larger OTOup, such as the sib, or the family, 
among the Yakuts and the medifeval Basques. 
The land descends through the head of the family 
as a joint possession and not as the property of 
a_ single individual. The strong gentile organiza- 
tion of the tribes of the north-west coast of 
America points to CToup tenure as the origin 
of the custom whereby the hunting grounds of 
the Western D6n6s and other tribes of that region 
are the hereditary property of the chiefs or the 
nobles.* 

In an agricultural community, some degree of 
recognition of individual right of orvnership with 
power of transmission to heirs is usual. i 

Uganda affords an instance to the contrary. AH the land, i 
with the exception of the clan burial-grounds , belongs to the j 
king. The holdings cultivated by a man’s wives are granted ; 
him by the chief or directly by the king, who gives estates 
to the nobles holding office in various districts of the country. 
These estates are not inherited, and, on the promotion of 
the official, pass to his successor without allowance for 
improvements.® 

It is more usual, however, where all land is 
regarded as the property of the cliief, for the 
custom to be modified by what is practically a 
grant in perpetuity from the chief, either with or 
without an annual payment, the land then being 
transmitted as hereditary property, but being 
inalienable by sale. 

This form of tenure was found in ancient Mexico, where, 
among the Nahua races, the property of the nobles was held 
directly from the Iting by the individual, but the lond of the 
common people was the property of the clan, and held from it 
as inalienable but inheritable property by the mdividunl.6 

In Nigeria, land was granted in perpetuity subject to an 
annual rental and occupation. Although the grantee bad no 
power to alienate, at his death it did not revert to the chief, 
out descended to his heir, usually a son,7 who held it on the 
same conditions ns his father. Similar rules of tenure and 
succession are found among the Bathonga, with the exception 
that the grants are made by the chief in the first instance to 
the local headman by whom the lots ore apportioned among the 
members of the village, without, however, affecting the right of 
transmission to heirs.® 

_ The mode in which land may be inherited some- 
times varies in the same community, the variation 
being based upon a distinction between group and 
individual ownership, with the result that the 
right to inherit is vested in two distinct classes 
of persons. 

1 Seligmann, p. 622 f. 3 Jnnod, I. 20S. 

® 0. Hose and W. McDougall, The. Pagan 'Mbes of Borruo, 
London, 1912, 1. 83 ; cf., for further e.xamples, Post, 1. 221 f. 

* O. Hill-Tout, The Far West, Ijondon, 1907, p. 116. 

® Jtoscoe, pp. 238, 278. 

6 H. H. Bancroft, A'il il 221 ff. 

7 R. Bk Dennett, Xigerian Studies, London, 1910, p. 105. 

8 Jnnod, U. [1913] a 


Among the Mafulu, each man has a house site in the village, 
which at his death ceases to be the property of his fanuly 
and reverts to the village; it is, or may be, then allotted to 
another member of the group. In addition, ho possesses garden 
land and bush land, which are his absolute property, but in 
the latter case subject to a right of the villagers to pass over 
it. This land descends to his sons, but is held in common by 
them and their heirs ; it is never divided, so that the number 
of individuals holding a plot of such land in joint ownership 
In time may become very large. Any house built upon this 
site remains the property of the family.i In Melanesia an 
analogous distinction is maintained. There, however, the 
ancient garden lot (because, it may be assumed, it was 
originally cleared by the labour of a group of settlers organized 
on a kinship basis) descends to the members of the owner’s kin, 
his Bisters’ children, but bush land cleared by the owner him- 
self and made into n garden lot descends to his children and 
continues to be inherited in the direct line so long as the origin 
of the clearing is remembered.3 In Fiji, though the bush land 
was held in common, and the tenure of arable land, descending 
according to a fixed law of inheritance, was little more than 
a grant of user from the chief, land in the Eewa province, con- 
sisting of tracts reclaimed from the delta of the river, was 
appropriated by individual families, and as such was subject 
to ordinary chattel law, alienable, and inheritable by the eldest 
son in the first instance, and not by the eldest brother.® An 
interesting point arises In connexion with the tenure of trees 
as apart from land tenure in Melanesia and the adjacent area. 
Property in the trees being distinct from property in the land 
on which they stood, they might, and, indeed, frequently did, 
descend to an entirely distinct class. Trees planted with the 
consent of the owner of the land were inherited by the planter’s 
sons ; and trees planted on his own land might be declared to 
be the property of his sons instead of the members of his kin.* 
As the principle of individual tenure becomes 
more generally recognized, the cuetom regulating 
its transmission at a break in continuity of owner- 
ship caused by death tends to approximate more 
nearly to the rules of inheritance characteristic 
of a nighly developed type of civilization, and to 
ignore claims outside the direct line. If any traces 
of the more ancient system remain, they may be 
sought in the rules for the disposal of the house 
and the house site, this being the part of the land 
in which the individual first makes good his claim 
to absolute ownership, and as su^ tending to 
preserve the original form of transmission. 

In New Guinea the bouse site formed an important part of 
the inheritance, although the house itself was usually allowed 
to rot. It passed either to the son (Koita, Motu) or to too 
brother’s sister or sister’s son (Waga-waga, Tube-tube, Bartio 


Bay).® . . 

(c) Women as inheritable vrojperty . — Many pnmp 
tive peoples, especially in Africa, regard wives and 
daughters ns an important part of the estate, to 
be transmitted in accordance with the regular 
rules of inheritance with the rest of the property. 
The explanation is to be sought partly m the 
economic value of women either as workers, or, 
in the case of daughters, as potential wealth in 
the shape of a bride-price ; partly in the solidanty 
of group feeling which tends to regard everythmg 
over which the head of the group has authority 
as his absolute possession, and, as such, _ to be 
transferred to his successor ; and partly m the 
necessity, where the independent status of women 
is not recognized, for every woman to be attached 
by some definite relation to a male protector. As 
a rule the heir married the widow, except when 
she was his own mother, and received the bride- 
price for the daughters on tlieir marriage. 

Among the Akikuyu the son, it adult, inherits bia fathers 
widows, but, as a rule, takes os his own wives only tnose in 
excess of three; as it Is usual for o man not to 
than three wives until his son has been received * tn 

these widows would be of about the same a^e as 
Nigeria (Kagoro) the eon takes any of the ° 

bis paternal uncles.? According to the rule ^ ' 

the wives become the property of the eldest brother oi 
deceased ; but, if he already has three wives, or it the num^ 
Inhpritpd tcnnld rrirfi him more than three, the number alJOWCu, 


1 E. W. Williamson, The Mafulu, London, 1912, P- , 

3 E. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p- on- 

5 B. Thomson, Tlte Fijians, London, 1908, pp. 358, 809. 

* Codrington, loo. cit. 

6 Seb'gmann, pp. 89 f., 621-624. „ 

6 W. S. and K. EontIedge,lP«tt a PrehuUme People, London, 

^^7A,*J.V?"Tremearnc, ‘Borne Nigerian Head Hunters,’ 
xlii. [1912] 189. 
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he hands them over to other men, while their children remain 
his propert>'.' Among the Bahima, il the brother alreadj* has 
two wives, the eldest son takes charge of the widows, although 
the}’ are looked upon as the property of his uncle.2 The 
Araucanos assigned the widows to the eldest son, hut in 
default of a son they were either given to the eldest brother 
or distributed among all the brothers In the order of their 
marriage.* Among the Arunta the wife passes to the younger 
brothers.^ 

{d) Chieftainshw, rank, status, etc . — Although 
the tendency is for the chieftainship or headship 
of a group to he hereditary, this is by no means 
a matter of course, and among many primitive 
peoples other considerations are taken into account 
in choosing or accepting a leader of the group. 

In the Australian tribes the office Is elective ; though the 
choice usually falls on a son of the previous headman, he must 
have distinguished himself as an orator or bard, and as a rule 
bo skilled as a medicine-man and qualified to perform magic 
rites at initiation ceremonies.* Among the Salish of the upper 
waters of the Fraser Elver the office is elective, but among the 
tribes who live lower down the river social conditions become 
less democratic until the coast is reached, when the chieftain- 
ship becomes purely hereditary in the normal course.* The 
hereditary principle is so clearly recognized by the Halkomdlem 
tribes that the daughter of a headman transmits the chieftain- 
ship to her husband, though ineligible to hold it herself,’ while 
the headship of the Eoro-speaking and Mekeo groups of New 
Guinea is not only hereditary, including in the latter case the 
war chieftainship, but may be held by a daughter of a deceased 
headman.8 On the other hand, personal prowess may be all- 
important. and may delay or prevent recognition of a regular 
line of descenL In moat American tribes the office of tachem 
was hereditary in a family or clan.huteleotive within that group, 
■'^en a war chief existed side by side with the sachem, the 
office was conferred in virtue of personal prowess, while among 
the Tlingits election was dependent upon wealth.® The war 
chieftainship of the Araucanos in the time of the Spanish wars 
was elective ; now the chieftainship is hereditary in the families 
claiming to be descended from the founders of the local groups.!® 
Both election and hereditary succession were found among the 
ancient inhabitants of Central and South America. In the 
royal line of Peru, In Ecuador, and in Colombia, hereditaty 
succession wastherule.n TheNahuamonarchyatTezoucoand 
Tlacopan was hereditary and lineal, while In Mexico it was 
collateral and elective, the election falling upon the king’s 
brother. Among the Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, the eldest 
son of the deceased headman is presented for election, while 
among another group of Jungle tribes of the Peninsula, the 
Sakai, the office is hereditary.!® In Oumana, on the other hand, 
it is tne youngest son of the head wife who inherits the chief- 
tainship.!* In Borneo, among the Kayans, the office of chief is 
elective, with a bias in favour of the eon, who, if not of mature 
age, is held to have a strong claim to election after the death of 
his fntheris successor ; but among the Kenyahs, where the chief 
has greater authority, the heir (a son or a nephew) is recognized 
during the lifetime of his father, and given a certain amount of 
authority ns a preparation for the duties he will have to per- 
form later.!* In Uganda the chieftainships of the various 
districts were not hereditary, but in the disposal of the king. 
As a rule the son of the deceased chief, especially if he was 
killed in battle, was appointed, as being by upbringing and 
training most fitted to hold the position. The principio of 
ofllco being subject to appointment but hereditary in a limited 
group also appeared in Uganda in the appointments to the 
great offices of State, which by custom were frequently assigned 
to members of the clan of the previous holder, and even in 
the royal succession ; the three great officers of State chose ns 
the successor to the throne the prince whom they considered the 
most suitable, without necessariiy paying regard to the nomina- 
tion customarily made by the previous king at the time of his 
death.!* The lucrative village offices of tho Nagns, which are 
the most valuable part of an estate, are hereditary in the male 
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lino,! but among the neighbouring Lushei Euki tribes both 
elective and hereditaty offices exist, sometimes side by side in 
the same village.® The great offices and the accompanying 
^nts of land of the Mayas and peoples of ancient Mexico and 
Central America cither were hereditary’ or, when in the gift 
of the monarch, tended to become hereditary, while tho 
nobles about the person of tho king formed a hereditary- 
caste.® Hereditary castes or classes are found in many parts 
of the world, the most noteworthy examples perhaps being 
in British Columbia, where hereditary social distinctions 
are most strictly observed.* In Samoa the office of councillor 
was hereditary in certain families, descending to the next eldest 
brother.* 

The position of medicine-man of a group or 
tribe, although, like the chieftainship — an office 
with which in the early stages it is usually com- 
bined — not originally hereditary, but the result of 
a real or supposed mental or physical peculiarity, 
becomes in the course of development an office 
which is transmitted in accordance yvith a rule of 
inheritance. This may be due partly to the influ- 
ence of association. 

In New Britain, on the death of the chief, who is regarded ns 
a powerful sorcerer, his brother frequently assumes the position 
on the strength of a declaration that his brother’s powers have 
passed to him— a declaration in full accordance with tho Mela- 
nesian conception of mana, and its power of affecting persons 
or objects with which it comes into contact.® 

On the other hand, those who are closely associ- 
ated with the medicine-man bj[ ties of kinsliip may 
be held not only to be infected with his powers, but to 
have special opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of magical rites and incantations — an idea which 
would be fostered by a not unnatural desire to keep 
a position of power and profit for children and 
relatives. 

Not only is the Balokl raedlcine-man succeeded by bis son, to 
whom he imparts the secrets of bis powers, but it is extremely 
difficult for any one who is not a member of his family to become 
n mcdicine-man.7 At Battle Bay, in New Guinea, the headman, 
who is also a kind of medicine-man, is succeeded by his brother 
or sister’s son, to whom be has passed on his knowledge.® Tho 
inheritance of the priesthood either by individuals or by families 
or groups, as among the Chiboha of Colombia® or among tho 
ancient inhabitants of Central America— at Yopoa the office of 
priest was hereditary in the family of the Wiyalao !®— may be 
assigned to on origin in similar ideas. 

In connexion with these sacred offices may be 
mentioned the inheritance of special functions, 
privileges, and objects in connexion with religious 
matters. 

The Arunta sacred objects. Including the churinya, and tho 
privilege or duty of performing certain parts in the religious 
ceremonies arc the property of individuals. As such they form 
partof the property transferred by inherikince, but not otherwise 
alienable. The women may also own churinya nanja, though 
they may never see them ; these are inherited, but not according 
to Uie ordinary rule, passing to the women’s younger brothers 
and not to the other half of the tribe, as they must not leave 
the local group. Tho same conditions are found in other tribes 
of tho region.!! Among tho EwakiutI of the north-west coast of 
America the right to wear a certain crest, to perform certain 
duties, to sing certain songs, to eat human flesli, to have certain. 
manitous, and tho membersliip of secret Eocletics (after initia- 
tion) are hereditary in the clan or tho family, and may be 
acquired for the children by marriage to an heiress or by killing 
the possessor. It may be noted that the position of the owner 
of these privileges is defined by the f.aot that only one person at 
a time is regarded ns the representative of the ancestor from 
whom they are ultimately derived.!® Names and crests in tho 
British Columbian tribes are regarded os family property, and 
as such are transmitted to tho heir.l® 
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For the inheritance of the totem and of tabus, 
reference must be made to the special articles 
dealing with these subjects. 

Mention may be made, however, of an inheritance of a food 
tabu which is found among the Bangala of the Congo, whereby 
a man who may be forbidden a certain food by the medicine- 
man, as part of the course of treatment for a disease, transmits 
the disabUit 3 ' to his descendants,! while among the Bambala a 
hereditarj’ class, wearing a distinctive head-dress and a bracelet 
which passes at death to the uterine nephew but cannot be 
purchased, also inherits a tabu against eating human flesh or 
fowls.2 

(e) Debt. — Inheritance usually connotes the 
acquisition of property by the heir. It may, how- 
ever, on occasion involve the reverse, as among 
the Bangala^ and the Ba- Yalta, ^ where a man’s 
heir is responsible for his debts, even if there is 
no property, or as among the Johor Jakun, where 
the heirs must pay one half of the debt, irrespective 
of the size of the inheritance. “ 

4. The heir. — (a) The kin and its members . — ^As 
inheritance tends hy custom to follow the line of 
descent, in a matrilineal society the heirs to a man’s 
estate will be not liis own children, but the mem- 
bers of his Idn either as a whole or as represented 
by those members who are more immediately re- 
lated to him (see art. Family [Primitive], § 12). 
There_ is ground for believing that inheritance by 
the kin was far more wide-spread than it is at 
present, even if it was not at one time universal. 
It still survives, with or without modification, in 
a considerable number of instances, of which the 
following may be regarded as typical. 

Among the Melanesians the normal heir to a man’s property 
ie his nephew, the son of his sister.t So also among the Kurnai.'l 
The Arunta rule is that a man’s property shall pass to that half 
of the tribe to which he himself does not belong, i.e. to his 
mother’s brothers or his daughters’ husbands.® In the Lonisi- 
ades, land is inherited by the ofvner’s brothers, sisters, and 
Bisters’ children, i.e. by the members of his kin. Among the 
Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, garden land passes to the 
sister's children, or, if these are too young, to the maternal 
unole, or the owner’s mother, with reversion to the sister’s 
children. On the other hand, a woman’s garden property, in- 
cluding coco-nut trees, descends to her children, while her 

E ersonal property, such as ornaments not given her by her 
usband, is divided between her children and her sisters.* 
Among the North American tribes this rule was followed in 
the majorit.v of cases. Property was shared among the clan, 
and chiefly by the kin.i* It sometimes occurs in Africa, e.g. 
among the Bambala n and some of the tribes of the Great Lakes.!* 
The Selangor Sakai choose the successor to a deceased headman 
from among his sister’s children,!® and among the Orang Ber- 
lanus the chieftainship falls to the sister’s son.!'* Among the 
Chibcha of Colombia, as already mentioned, the priesthood was 
hereditary in tlie female line. In New Britain, land, it is said, 
could not pass to a son because descent was traced in the female 
line.!® 

Only certain classes of property may be heredi- 
tary in the female line. 

Among the Zaghilwa, succession to the headship passes to the 
son of a sister or, failing him, the son of a maternal aunt, though 
propertydescends to the children,!® and among the Piets a sister’s 
son likewise succeeded to the chieftainship.!! Among the Nairs, 
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personal effects pass to a sister’s children, and land belonrinv 
to the wife is inherited bj’ a daughter or sister.! 

Property may pass exceptionally to a sister or 
her children when direct heirs fail. 

Among the Bathonga a sister holds the property in trust for 
her own children, if her brother should leave no direct heirs— in 
this case if no brothers survive him.* In New Guinea the Koita 
rule of inheritance of the clan chieftainship is that, failing sons, 
or if the sons are too young, the property passes to the sister’s 
sons. In the latter case it would revert to the sons if they were 
grown up when their uncle died.* The heir among the Congo 
tribes, failing a brother, is the sister’s son 4 (see, further, below, 
(^)). 

Some instances of the privileged position of 
women and of those related in the female line 
seem to point to an earlier system which has been 
superseded in general usage. 

The peculiarly close relation between maternal uncle and 
nephew existing in the Torres Straits and in Fiji (where it is 
known as vasv), which allows the nephew to treat his uncle’s 
property with the greatest freedom, suggests that, although 
now patrilineal, these people were once matrilineal, and the 
nephew was the uncle’s heir.® A Bimilar relation in dealing 
with property as between maternal uncle and nephew (and to 
a limited extent between paternal unole and nephew) is found 
among the Nandi and the Masai. In this case it is reciprocal : 
an uncle may claim any article from the father of his nephew, 
and the nephew must buy it for him. The nephew, on the 
other hand, may claim any property belonging to his uncle.® 
In Savage Island, where the people are in a transition stage, 
though the son inherited his father’s property, the daughters 
had a claim on their maternal uncle.! in Uganda the fact that 
one of the queens is the king’s sister and that princesses are j.ot 
allowed to marry and have children suggests that at one time 
the kingship was transmitted in the female line.® 

(b) Transition from kin to family. — It is not 
sm-prising to find that, with the grotrth of family, 
as opposed to kin, feeling, an attempt should be 
made to avoid this law of inheritance by various 
means, either by gifts inter vivos, as among the 
Melanesians, or the Buntar of South India, among 
whom, however, these gifts become _nuU and void 
at death,® or by adoption of the heir, a common 
device among the Iroquois, in order to perpetuate 
the chieftainship in their family,’® or by marriage 
of the heir — the sister’s son — to the daughter, as 
among the Carriers (D6n6).“ 

Evidence of what appears to be a transition stage is afforded 
by arrangements such as that which prevails among the people 
of Tiga Loeroeng, whereby the inheritance is diwded El**''? 
among the children of the man himself and of his sister.!* A 
similar compromise between the maternal and paternal branenes 
among the Wolaroi of Australia divides the boomerangs, waddies, 
etc., between a man’s sons and his brother-in-law.!* Among tM 
Koita, personal property, such as canoes, spears, ete., is divided 
among the nana (elder brother, sister, or cousin) and rora 
(j'ouiiger brother, sister, or cousin) by the eldest son, but * P°!' 
tion is put aside for any young children, while the 
assigned out of the clan bolding, descends to the children, and 
the house site descends rigidly in the mole line.!® 

(c) The family and its members. — In addition to 
the father’s increasing desire to benefit his own 
children rather than those of his sister, as the 
family ties gradually assume an ascendancy oyer 
those of the kin, two influences are at work which 
would tend to divert the line of inheritance to sots 
in preference to nephews. As the sense of property 
in land grows stronger, increased importance w 
attached to residence as a factor determining the 
heir. Even in Australia, where,_as has been men- 
tioned, in the case of the chieftainship the idea of 
inheritance is not highly developed, and the hunt- 
ing grounds are regarded as the common property 
of the tribe and not of the individual, hunting 
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rights descend from father to son, because the 
patrilocal organization, providing a residence for 
the sisters and daughters with tlieir husbands’ 
tribe, makes any assignment of these rights to 
another than the sons an impossibility. 

This cause underlies the Naga custom, in case of default 
of sons, of assigning immoveable property to the deceased 
man's brothers, and moveables to his daughters;! among the 
Lusheis, the son who is to inherit the patemai house and land 
— usually the youngest— remains with the parents, while the 
other sons at their marriage leave the parents to found a village 
of their own.® 

The substitution of an agricultural for a pastoral 
life, with the consolidation of individual property 
in land, strengthens this tendency. Further, 
where the cultivation of the OTound is the duty 
of the men, the inheritance of land is, as a rule, 
confined to the male members of the family. 

Among the Basques, while pastoral pursuits predominated, 
the estate passed to the eldest child, whether male or female ; 
but with an increased practice of agriculture, of which women 
were unsuited to take charge, and the gradual obsolescence of 
land tenure based upon the communal idea, male inheritance 
tended to become the rule exclusively.® In Nigeria, where 
security of land tenure depends upon the land being kept under 
cultivation, women cannot inherit it, because they are regarded 
ns unable to comply with this condition.® 

The second set of circumstances which supports 
the patrilocal organization in diverting inheritance 
from the female collateral to the male collateral 
or direct line, but affects moveable as well as im- 
moveable property, is that which is connected with 
the payment of the hride-price. This custom not 
only frees the woman from the claims which the 
family or tribe may have over her, but at the same 
time, by effecting her transfer to her husband, cuts 
off herself and her children from participating in 
the estate of her father or brothers (see art. 
Family [Primitive]). It is found, accordingly, 
among most of the African races, e.g., where the 
hride-price is a regular institution, that inherit- 
ance in the male line is commonly the rule. Ex- 
ceptions, however, are to he found among races 
in a state of transition or who retain some traces of 
the institution of mother-right (see below, p. 294). 

When once the predominance of the female line 
has broken down, it does not follow that the inherit- 
ance will fall to the sons as a matter of course, 
noi that the eldest son will take precedence over 
his brothers. Indeed, there is ground for believing 
that, in some regions at least, the course of de- 
velopment has been from the female collateral to 
the male collateral rather than from the female 
collateral to the direct line; that is to say, the 
principle of group inheritance continues to hold 
good, out it IS organized on a basis of male rela- 
tionship rather than female. This is suggested by 
the priority or prominence given to the brothers 
of the deceased. A factor of importance which 
also helps to support the claim of the brothers or 
other adult members of the group as against the 
children is that only those are allowed to inherit 
who are able to hold the property, by force if 
necessary, or to take their share in the affairs and 
the defence of the group if required. This leads 
to the exclusion of women and minors. 

Tho custom among the tribes of Manipur, that a clan should 
take a part ol the estate when daughters Inherit In delault 
ot male heirs;® tho trace of clan tenure of burial grounds In 
Uganda, the only land which is not regarded as hclonging to 
the king, and for whicli at the death of the holder, who is a 
tenant for life rather than owner, a successor is chosen by the 
clan subject to the king’s sajiction, as well as to the control 
exercised over tho inheritance ol personal property by the 
clan;® tho fact that in Ashanti the king is theoretically the 
heir of all his subjeetB, though in practice he receives only a 
certidn quantity of gold dust on uie death ol chiefs the 
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family tenure of burial lands in Korea ; l and other analogous 
customs of which instances could be adduced — suggest that 
the place of the kin as collective heir was taken fay the clan, 
and that this group was later narrowed to the more immediate 
relatives, the brothers. Among the Ba Kwere the heir is a 
brother ; among the Bathonga all the brothers must bold the 
inheritance before it can fall to the heir, the son.® In Nigeria 
(Kagoro) a grown-up son Inherits such of the wives ns arc not 
taken by his paternal uncles.® The Buduma of tho Chad assign 
the wives to the eldest brother, while personal property is 
divided into two equal parts between the children and their 
uncle.® The ceremony performed by the Kamba heir before ho 
can assume possession of his father’s property, in the course ot 
which he throws a branch at his paternal uncle, saying, * I pay 
you before the elders,’ and the ceremonial cohabitation of tho 
uncle with the wives of the deceased, seem to bo a form of 
compensation or propitiation of the uncle, cither, as is suggested 
by Hobley, as the representative of the deceased, or, more prob- 
ably, os an heir whose claims have been supetseded. In either 
ease it implies the solidarity of the family group.® Tho W»- 
Sania chieftainship is inherited by the eldest brother and by 
the son only in default.® In Samoa the legitimate heir was the 
next eldest brother.® In Kji the succession to the chieftain- 
ship depended upon a limited election lor which the son was 
eligible only in default, firstly of brothers, and secondly of sons 
of the late chief’s paternal uncle. Tho normal heir to the 
house site is the eldest brotlier.® Among the Nahua, Maya, 
and other races of Central America, where the succession was 
strictly hereditary, it descended to the son, but, where there 
was a limited election, choice mis made from among tho 
brothers.® The uncle, if the children are minors, is usually 
regarded as the notural holder of the estate until they are of 
age, when, in some cases, ns with the Suk, he shares it with 
them,*® and sometimes hands St over to them ns a whole. 

When the inheritance passes to the children, tho 
eldest son being normally the strongest, primo- 
geniture is a common but not an invariable rule ; “ 
but, should the eldest son be unsuitable, he may 
be set aside by his father, or, in the case of a 
chieftainship, by those in authority. A chieftain- 
ship may descend in a family while tho actual 
member to hold office is chosen by election. A mlo 
of inheritance may definitely set aside the eldest 
son. 

Among the Naga tribes, especially among tho ifaos, the 
youngest son, ns already mentioned, inherited the house. 
Sometimes, ns among the Suk, tho eldest son inherited the 
father’s, the youngest son the mother’s property, or, according 
to the Ell Temusi rule, the eldest takes nil the mother’s property 
and the lai^est share of the father’s.*® An interesting parallel 
in a civilized community is afforded by tho custom of 
•Borough English,’ etiii in existence in certain p.arf s ot England, 
whereby certain classes of property descend to the youngest 
sou. 

When primogeniture is the rule, it is generolly an obligation 
on the eldest son to look after and provide for his brothers out 
of the estate, as among the Akikiiyu, where each son uitiniatciy 
receives about nn equal share.*® In some K6ga villages the 
eldest son has to maintain his brothers; among the Quoireiigs 
he supports the rest of the family ; ** nt Ladak, when the eldest 
son marries for himself and his brothers, the paternal posses- 
sions are transmitted on the understanding that he maintain 
his brothers.*® Sometimes tho younger brothers acted as the 
eldest brother’s assistants, or were virtually his slaves, as among 
the Bahima.10 A rule which places a further restriction on 
primogeniture, not uncommon, especially among the Bantu 
tribes, confines the inheritance to certain of tho children only. 
In Uganda the eldest son of the king, who acted ns his brothers’ 
keeper or guardian, was exprcssl.v debarred from inheriting. 
The successor to the throne must bo chosen from 'children of 
the drum,’ ».e. children bom after the accession of the fatlier.*® 
Frequently only the children ol tho chief or principal wife are 
eligible to succeed to the father’s position, as among the Nandi *8 
or the Zulus,*® the chief wife in the latter ca“c being the first of 
the wives for whom the bride-price was paid w llh cattle from 
the father’s estate and not from cattle earned by tlie man him. 
self. In ancient Mexico nt Terciico only children bom of the 
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principal wife, generally a princess of blood roj’nl, or at Tlas- 
cala of a wife married according to certain rites, could Bucoeed.l 
Except in the last-named case, this disability has no reference 
to the question of legitimacy. 

At tbe stage of development "where the value of 
the individual as adding strength to the tribe is 
the chief consideration, children of free and slave 
women are treated equally, while those of doubtful 

E aternity are regarded without question as mem- 
ers of the putative father’s family. As akeady 
mentioned, adoption is practised for the purpose of 
inheritance, though sometimes the adopted child 
is disqualified from sharing the estate of bis 
adopted parents. 

In Korea, where only the eldest son can hold the family 
estates, it is a frequent practice, in a family without sons, to 
adopt the second son from another family.2 

Even slaves are permitted to inherit in certain 
circumstances. 

The Bangala might free slaves after long service, and allow 
them to receive a portion of the estate.s Among the Ba Taka, 
in default of heirs a slave may inherit the estate, thereby 
becoming a free man.4 

(d) Wo7nen as heirs . — Notwithstanding the im- 
portance attached to female descent and the part it 
plays or has played in determining the disposal 
of property, vyomen are, among many peoples, 
debarred from inheritance.® This is due partly to 
the unstable conditions of a primitive society 
mainly based on physical force, and partly to the 
fact that, where the economic value of women is 
high, it tends to keep them in a subordinate 
position, without rights to hold or receive property 
apart from their male relatives or connexions. 
Throughout the greater part of Africa not only is 
a woman incapacitated from receiving a share of 
the property of her husband or father, but she 
frequently constitutes the most valuable part of 
the estate. 

(a) Widows . — The custom of regarding the 
widow or widows as part of the responsibility or 
part of the property falling to the heir, which 
arises from the fact of their close incorporation 
into the group by marriage, secures a provision or 
a protector for them after the death of the hus- 
band. Where the wife holds a position of meater 
independence, she may return to her oivn relatives 
when she is left a widow. In neither case, gener- 
ally speaking, would it be consonant with primitive 
modes of thought tliat she should hold property 
belonging to her husband’s group, A woman may, 
however, sometimes be allowed at the death of her 
husband to retain such articles, especially clothes, 
utensils, or ornaments, as have become closely 
associated with her by use, although her right of 
o^vnership during her husband’s lifetime has not 
been recognized. 

Among the Arunta, a man's widows are allowed to take 
nothing but the yam sticks.^ The llafulu widow takes the 
current season's crop, which she has helped to plant, unless she 
has returned to her own people.^ On the other hand, among 
the Waga-waga tribes of New Guinea, valuable shell ornaments 
given to a uite revert to the husband's brothers at his death.8 
In Nigeria the widow appears to have an interest in the house 
if she has no grown-up family and no relatives by marriage. In 
this case she may marry again, taking her husband to the 
honse.s Among the tribes of the Baringo district of East Africa, 
the property given to the wife at marriage is divided among the 
children on the death of tbe husband.it' Among the Niiotio 
Eayirondo, each widow receives a certain number of cattle, 
which, at her death, pass to her sons-tt Among the Wagiriama 
and the Kikuyu, personal ornaments are distributed among the 
female members of the family of the deceased.i^ 
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It sometimes hajipens that, in cases where there is 
apparent transmission of property to a female, it 
is held upon terms resembling a trust. 

The ilafulu widow, on the death of her husband, receives a 
pig from the estate, which does not, however, become her pro- 
perty, but is kept by her for the mourning rites which take 
place at the end of a year.i Among the Dinkas the property oi 
a man who dies without a son passes to his widow, the reason 
bein^ that it is her duty to perpetuate the family ; she must 
provide an heir to the property by taking a second husband, 
ivhose children are regarded as children of the first husband.* 
Among the Akikuyu, each of the widows at the death of the hus- 
band retains the plantation and the hut which were faersduring 
his lifetime, together with the goats which lived in her hut, to 
enable her to provide for her children ; but they are in no way 
regarded as her ohsolute property, and, as her sons marry, a 
portion of tbo land is cut oS and transferred to tbe first wife ol 
each.S 

Even where there is a distinct tenure of lands, as among the 
Tube-tube tribes of New Guinea, and the husband and wile 
work side by side on their respective plots, the wife has to give 
one half of her first year’s crop after her husband's death to his 
relatives as the product of his labour.* 


{^) Daughters . — Although it is generally true 
to say that among primitive races of to-(iay women 
do not inherit, there is evidence to suggest that at 
an earlier stage, and in a community organized 
on matriarchfd and matrilocal lines, women were 
regarded not only as heirs, hut as even taking 
precedence of men (see art. Family [Primitive], 

§ 6 ). . , 

In the island of Kythnos the eldest daughter inherited the 
house,® and in Telos she inherited ail the property.® The Can- 
tabrians, on the authority of Strabo,^ are, like the Lycians,® said 
to have transmitted property to their daughters, while among 
the Basques property descended to the eldest child, whether a 
son or a daughter.# The Iroquois bride stayed in her own house 
at marriage, as the heiress.uS jhe influence and predominant 
position occupied by women among- the American tribes are 
shown by the customs affecting inheritance among the tribes ol 
the south-western region of the United States. Among the 
Hopis, the Zunis, the Spokanes, and other tribes, the house ana 
its contents belong to the woman, and are transmitted m we 
female line.H Among the Navahos, a woman’s property da- 

scended tohernieoes.J# The peouiiarsooial organization of the 

Nairs extends to the tenure of property. All land belongs w 
the women, and the heir is the eldest daughter or the sister," 
In Egypt, a daughter had an equal, or in early times a pre- 
ferential, right to a share in her father’s property." 

In some cases, when the daughter does not 
inherit, she may transmit the inheritance to_ her 
husband or to her children ; this is especially 
frequent when the husband takes up his residence 
tvith the family of his wife. 

Among the Puyumas of Formosa, the son-in-law resides rntn 
bis wife's parents, and on their death takes possession ol the 
house and property.i® In Japan the man who marries an omy 
daughter may bo adopted as a son, and his children inherit tne 
grandfather’s property.i® Among the Bororo the husband, alter 
the death of his wife’s parents, tokes up his residence in tne 
family house end becomes head of the family.H An analoMUS 
transmission through a woman is found among the Salisn (uai- 
kom^lem) and among the Ewakiutl of North America, where tne 
hueband transmits the hereditary name, crest, and privileges oi 
his wife’s father to bis own children-i® in those cases where, m 
in the Malay ambil-anah system, a man on marriage sustains no 
further relation to the family in which he was born, ho natm- 
oily forfeits all rights to inheritance from it. ? 

regards the family into which he marries range widely 
ing os bis status there varies from that of a slave, as in Kaur ana 
the Kanau districts of S. Sumatra, to that of a sou of the nouM, 
03 inKroe, where his property passes to his children or ino 
nearest female relatives of his -wife, while he himself can na-v 
the usufruct of inherited property only so long aa he resides 
with his parents-in-Iaw.l® 
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It is also possible, in exceptional circumstances, 
for an estate to fall to a woman, among a peoj)le 
who do not, as a rule, recognize female inherit* 
ance. 

Among the Bangala, failing male heirs, a man's sister will 
inherit his property. Married daughters, however, among the 
Bangala usually take from the estate of their deceased father 
the women who were paid ns hride-price for themselves, and 
hand them to their brothers, who thereafter make presents 
periodically to their hrothers-ln-law.l In Samoa, land might bo 
hold by females when all the males in the family were dead.s 
The Inheritance may be in the nature of a temporary provision. 
Among the Nandi, the daughters received the mothers utensils 
and ornaments ns well as a share in her plantation until their 
marriage, while the eldest son of the principal wife, who inherited 
the chief share of the property, was expected to give a cow to 
each widow.s Olan or kin rights may be revived to emphasize 
the exceptional circumstances, ns in the customs followed at 
Laiyi and Liyni among the Mnos, whereby, in the event of the 
inheritance falling to girls through lack of male heirs, the clan, 
the male relatives, or a paternal uncle took a share of the 
inheritance, usually the house.^ 

Where it is generally recognized that women 
may hold property, the inheritance is frequently 
shared among all the children,' subject to any 
regulation as to a larger or special share being 
allotted to any one or other of them. 

The Mafulu woman can hold ns property only clothes and 
personal ornaments, which, at her death, go to her husband, or 
are divided equally among her ohildren.s Among the Benua 
Jnkun of the Malay Peninsula, one-third of the property is 
assigned to the daughters, two-thirds to the sons, and the Jakun 
of Johore make an equal division among all the children.^ The 
Tuareg children divide equally all lawful property, t.e. property 
acquired by lahour .8 Among the Kolta and Motu tribes of New 
Guinea, coco-nut trees are divided equally between hoys and 
girls, while the latter inherit a life interest in the land which is 
commonly extended to their children.* Among the Kenyahs 
and other jungle tribes of Borneo, there is a customary allo- 
cation of the different classes of property to the widow, sons, 
and daughters, the latter obtaining old beads, etc. ; while among 
the Dayaks the Chinese jars, which are highly valued, are 
divided equally among all the children. m Artificial brotherhood 
and kinship frequenuy involve the rights and obligations of 

inheritance.u 

3 . Testamentary disposition of property. — It is 
evident from what has already been said that 
inheritance to the primitive mind depends upon a 
rule or custom, invariable outside certain limits, 
over which the deceased person has no control. 
Property, in so far as it is not required by the 
owner in the life after death, is at the disposal of the 
living, originally the group-kin — family, village, 
or the like— of which he was a member, and sub- 
sequently the limits of this ^oup are restricted 
until it IS composed only of his children or more 
immediate relatives. Virtually the disposal of the 
property is with the living ; but by usage it comes 
about that those to whom it shall fall stand in 
certain relations to the former owner. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising to find that it is 
not usually possible for a man to dispose of his 
property by will. It is definitely stated in most 
cases that no such power exists. On the other 
hand, it is clear that in some cases the desire to 
modify the regular line of succession does exist, 
and attempts are made to evade the rule. This is 
a frequent cause of gifts inter vivos. 

Referenoo has already been made to the gifts presented by the 

. .... — 3 [j, jijg lifetime to keep property 

■ ' ■ ■ . " "nchief, toEecurothechicftainsblp 

: ■ ■ . ■ ■ 'a daughter to the heir among tho 

■ .■ ■. ■ . tho gifts made to a daughter on 

her marriage are counted against anything she might inherit 
at lier father’s death. But it was also usual for a man on his 
death-bed to give to his unmarrierl nephew— the man allotted 
by custom as the husband ot his daughter— the land which he 
would not otherwisa have received until his marriage, and also 
to divide his land and property among his children in prepara- 
tion for do,ath, handing to each the tokens of possession- u^sually 
a stone, a tooth, flint and steel, and a lock of hair- tobeproduced 
as title-deeds in the event of disputc-i* In this case tho wishes 


of the dying man seem to be regarded with more respect and 
to carry more force than is usual. In Uganda, the king de- 
signated his successor, hut his wishes might be disregarded if, 
in the opinion of the offleiais who made the selection from 
among tho sons, the one designated was not suitable. The clan 
in determining the apportionment of an estate might also 
disregard the wishes as to its disposal expressed by the owner 
before his death.! It is usual among the AkikujTi for a man to 
call his family together and express his wishes as to tho disposal 
of the property; the heir-at-law is expected to carry out 
those wishes in making provision tor the members ot the family. 
Theoretically the owner had absolute power of appointment ; 
practically the demise was dictated by custom. Although it is 
customary for a woman to keep the goats and land which she 
has tended in her husband's lifetime, she might, if not on good 
terms with him, bo assimed a smaller share. It was also 
possible, by means of the kirame, or dying curse, to * tie up’ a 
particular piece of property, such as a cow, so that it could not 
be alienated, but must remain a family possession.® Among 
tho Kenyahs and Knyansof Borneo, properQ- was divided among 
the women and children at the death of the lather. The division, 
however, was frequently made before death to avoid disputes.* 
In Samoa, part of the property was sometimes apportioned by 
the owner on his death-bed. In New Britain, a dj-ing man 
would call together his relatives and tell them what to do with 
his property ; but his directions would, as a rule, he strictly in 
accordance with custom, except that ho might assign a small 
ortion of diwara to his children and wives.* In Savage Island, 
ouse, land, andsuch personal property aswould not bedestroyed 
out of respect to tho memory of the deceased was transmissible 
by testamentary disposition ; * so also in Tahiti.® Tho limitations 
usually imposed upon tho wishes ot the owner are perhaps best 
indicated by the custom among tho Tube-tube peoples and In 
the IiouisladcB, where, though the property fell in the one case 
partly to his sister’s children, partly to his own, and in the other 
to the kin, a man might suggest to his heir-at-law that certain 
ornaments or personal possessions should be given to particular 
children. In the latter locality, gifts inter nvoi did not revert 
to the estate for division, nor were they counted ns part of an 
Individual’s share.! Melanesian customs also paid considemhlo 
deference to an owner’s wishes as to tho disposal ot his property. 
In Florida he might direct that his canoe be given to his son. 
In Banks Island ne might ask his heir to allow his sons to 
remain in possession of his land, and this might bo permitted 
on payment by the sons, while personal property could bo 
disposed of by an ante mortem deolnration which held good on 
tho same terms.® 

Among the Basques there was a limited power of testamentary 
disposition, the individual being permitted thus to dispose of 
any property acquired by himself, but not of that acqmred as 
part of the family inheritance.® 

An ingenious method of evading the laws of succession has 
been devised by the Bangala. The dying man sent for the one 
whom he wished to boneflt and committed a technical assault 
upon him ; after the death had taken place the assaulted man 
then claimed compensation from the heirs. Another method was 
topromise that the property should pass to the Individuals whom 
ft wasdesired to henefitand to hand them tokens fn thepresence 
of witnesses. After the death of the owner, the property was 
banded over to the heir on production of the tokcns.i® 

Literatcue. — Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or lie- 
searches in the Lines of Bitman Progress, London, 1677, 
‘Uoiises and House-Life of the Americ-an Aborigines,' Con- 
tributions to American Ethnology, Washington, 1E31 ; C. 
Leloumeau, Property, its Origin and Deretopment, London, 
1892; E. S. Hartland, Hrimidic Paternity, do. 1010, vol. U. 
ch. 6 ; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudent, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1801-95, i. 211-220, il. 171-209. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

INHERITANCE (Babylonian). — We must bo 
careful not to assume the implications in English 
law of words used to translate into our tongue the 
legal terms occurring in Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. The Assyrian civilization and customs 
were so entirely the same as those of Babylonia 
that they may be treated os one. The sense in 
which the verb ‘inherit’ is here used implies a 
right on the part of another to take possession, on 
the death of tho possessor, in virtue of a personal 
relation between tho ‘inheritor’ and the deceased. 
Tho nature of that relation constitutes for our 
purpose the ‘ law of inheritance,’ 

The prime source of information ns to inherit- 
ance in Babylonia is the Code of Hammurabi, 
which appears to have remained in force from the 
close of the 3rd millennium B.a down to the 
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6th centuiy. The almost endless legal documents 
\vliich deal in some way or other with the practice 
of which the Code records the theory may be 
noticed as illustrations and occasional exceptions. 

The rules as to inheritance differed with the 
status of the deceased possessor. 

I. Father’s estate. — On the death of a father 
his children divided his estate equally. But real 
estate was often kept together and enjoyed in 
common. It thus constituted the hit abishu, ‘ his 
father’s house,’ on which a son had claims of 
revenue and which he was hound, if possible, to 
preserve intact and redeem if sold. When por- 
tions had been parted with by the family, by way 
of sale, lease, pledge, or inheritance, to distant 
branches, it was redeemable, and an heir had a 
right to exercise this power of redemption to the 
prejudice of another claimant’s power to sell. If 
one son sought to sell his share, another had power 
to stop the sale by buying it in. 

All estate was divided equally by agreement 
among the heirs, who executed documents assert- 
ing that they were satisfied and pledging them- 
selves not to dispute the settlement. Each took 
a signed and sealed document setting out the 
items of his share and giving attestation of accept- 
ance. In the case of real estate which could not 
be conveniently divided, as a house, pond, or even 
a right to revenue from office, etc., the division 
was often stated formally and liquidated on some 
convenient sale, or one heir paid off the others. 
The division was subject to some reservations. 
A father might give a favourite child real or 
personal property by executing a deed of gift 
e.xplicitly defining its extent. In such a case the 
gift was not brought into ‘ hotchpot,’ and the son 
so favoured could claim to share equally with the 
other children in the residual estate. 

A father was bound to provide every son with a 
bride-price, or means to procure a wife, and usually 
set him up with his ‘portion,’ which would include 
both real and personal property. At the division 
of the residual estate an attempt was made to 
allow for this portion already received in estimat- 
ing the share then to be taken, unless exempted 
by deed of gift as above. But, if a son was still 
unmarried at his father’s death, the others had to 
reserve him a bride-price and then share equally 
with him. 

A father was bound to provide a dowiy for each 
daughter, on her marriage, or on taking vows, if 
this were done with his consent or at his instiga- 
tion. Apparently a daughter might take vows 
without his consent. In that case she was entitled 
to her dowry on his death. If a daughter was left 
unmarried, she was entitled to receive her dowTy 
from her brothers and sisters, and in addition 
they were expected to find her a husband. 
The daughter’s dowry was her portion, but her 
right in it was only for life, unless she had children, 
when it passed to them. If she died childless, it 
reverted to her family — brothers in the first in- 
stance, and their heirs after them. A deed of gift 
might convey real property as well as personal, the 
downy usually consisting of the latter. In the 
case of vow’ed women the brothers were usually 
stewards to their sister ; but, if not satisfied with 
their administration of her estate, a votary might 
appoint her own steward. 

The sons and daughters, having grown up, been 
married, and therefore portioned off during their 
father’s lifetime, were bound to maintain him in 
his old age. But for various reasons this duty 
might be burdensome to them or their ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory to the father. It was in his 

ower to adopt a son by deed, leaving to him all 

is residual estate and usually specifying the 
maintenance to be given (cf. Adoption' [Semitic], 


vol. i. p. 114 f.). On such an adopted son devolved 
the funeral rites so important in the Babylonian’s 
eyes (cf. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Babylonian], vol. iv. p, 444). This arrangement 
excluded the other children from any further 
share in the father’s estate, but also relieved them 
of further responsibUity. Hence they usually 
appear as parties, or at any rate wdtnesses, to the 
deed of adoption. It is not clear that they could 
object to or veto such a settlement, hut there is 
often an express statement that they shall have no 
claim on the adopted heir. There may here be an 
indication that the son adopted was a natural son 
by a slave woman on whom the legitimate children 
might have a claim, but, as such sons were freed 
at their father’s death, it could in any case be 
pressed only during his life. It is more likely to 
refer to a claim to share in the property left by 
the father to the adopted son. 

But sons were not always adopted solely because 
the earlier children had grown up and left the 
paternal roof. A wedded pair might adopt a child 
while they still cherished hope of a family. In 
such a case, they might stipulate in the deed of 
adoption that the child now’ adopted should rank 
as elder brother to the family, if they should have 
other children. 

If a man acknowledged his natural sons by a 
slave woman during his lifetime, at his death they 
shared equally with his legitimate sons ; but these 
took first choice at the division of property on his 
death. 

2 . Mother’s estate. — The same things held 
mutatis mutandis for mothers and daughters. In 
fact, more evidence is available of cases where 
women, w’idows or vestals, nuns or votaries, 
adopted daughters to care for them in their lonely 
old age and succeed to their estate^ and property. 
As a rule, women could not transmit estate which 
had come to them from their own famUy, but only 
what was given by their husbands, or purchased 
with their own money, although the 
Code expressly gives to a votary of Marduk power 
of testamentary disposition of Avhatever estate she 
received from her father. In some cases, a votary 
of some other god did so dispose of real property, 
which she had received by will from another 
votary, w’ho had in turn received from yet another. 
In these cases, however, there was a blood relation- 
ship between the women, as aunt and niece, etc. 

In the case of a mamed woman her children 
inherited or divided w’hat had come to her from 
her father on marriage, what she had been given 
by her husband, and whatever she had otherwise 
acquired during her life. 

If, after her death, her husband married again, 
the children of such a second marriage had no 
share in her property, nor had the natural sons of 
her husband by a concubine or a slave wife, even 
though he acknowledged them as his. If she 
married again and had a second family, both her 
families together shared in her estate ; except that 
the second family had no claim on her first luis- 
band’s gift to her on marriage,^ which was divided 
among his children by her. This expressly applied 
only to her ‘ dowry,’ nudunnu, or gift on marriage, 
but may not have touched presents made to her 
aftenvards, which seem to have been hors to dis- 
pose of as she pleased among her chUdren. _ But 
the nudunnu, what ho ‘ paid ’ her,_ was the price of 
the children, and she must leave it to them. Iho 
husband also paid her father a price for her the 
bride-price, or terkhatu — which the father usually 
handed over to her. The presents which as_ smtor 
a man had made to his prospective parent^in-law, 
and which he forfeited to them if he jilted the 
girl, seem to have been retained by them on her 
marriage, although they often formed part of her 
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property. In every case half-brothers and half- 
sisters shared in the estate of their common 
parents, hnt not in that of a step-parent. | 

If a woman died childless, all she had received i 
from her father went haclt to his heira, except the 
‘ bride-price ’ which her husband had paid for her 
to her father. If her father had given her that, 
her husband could keep it ; if not, her father or 
his heirs had to repay it to her husband. But, if 
her father had given her the right of disposal, she 
could dispose of it where she chose. 

A widow would be left in possession of what her 
father had given her on marriage, but had only a 
life interest in it. She could not leave it away 
from her children. She had the right to live on 
in her husband's house, which, however, she could 
not dispose of, as it must go to her children. If 
her husband gave her a ^t on marriage, she 
continued to enjoy it ; and, if not, she took the 
same share of his property on his death as a child 
of his would do, but it reverted to their children. 
If, however, she preferred to leave her husband’s 
house, she could return to her own family, but 
must leave her children the wedding gift she had 
from her husband, and could carry otf what her 
father had given her on marriage and re-marry if 
she chose. But her children by the first husband, 
if any, retained the right to share equally with her 
children by the second marriage in her father’s 
gift to her on the first marriage. So long as she 
uved she would enjoy it as her child’s portion of 
her father’s estate ; on her death all her children 
shared equally. If she had no children by either 
marriage, it reverted to her family. 

3. Slave marriages. — If a man married a slave 
woman, or, being married to a free ivife, had 
natural sons by another woman, he could aclmow- 
ledge them in his lifetime by the same formula as 
that of adoption. In any case, they were free on 
his death, and the slave wife obtained her freedom 
also. But, unless so acknowledged by the father, 
these sons would not inherit his property. If he 
made them heirs, they shared equally in his property 
with the legitimate sons, but took second choice. 

If a slave married a free woman, as well-to-do 
slaves often did, their children were free. They, 
of course, inherited their mother’s property and half 
their father’s, the other half going to his master. 

The children of two slave parents were, of course, 
slaves. It appears that custom allowed them to 
inherit, as if free, from their parents and under 
the same laws, but probably the master had a large 
share also. 

4. Vowed women. — Some special features at- 
tached to the cases of women who were vowed to 
a religious life. It is doubtful if these were ever 
temple prostitutes, but they did include vestals 
who were expected to he childless. A woman who 
was vowed by her father to a religious life was 
given her portion as if on marriage, and her brothers 
were constituted her trustees. If her father chose, 
he could by deed make it her absolute property and 
she could devise it as she Avilled ; othenvise it went 
back to her brothers, like the portion given to a 
married daughter who proved childless. If her 
father died Avithout giAung her a portion as for 
marriage, she, like an unmarried daughter, would 
take an equal share Avith her brothers, and, whether 
she subsequently married or not, this Avordd be her 
brothers’ on her death unless she had children to 
inherit it. 

It is not altogether certain how the various 
classes of A'otaries shoAild be distinguished, but in 
some cases Avhore the father had not given avowed 
daughter a share before his death she came in for 
only one-third of a son’s share at his death. Of 
this she had tho life interest, and on her death it 
reverted to her brothers. 


The votary of Marduk had a special treatment. 
If her father had not given her a share during hia 
lifetime, she was entitled only to one-third of a 
son’s share of his personal estate. But she had 
always the disposal of it at her death j it did not 
revert to her brothers. Further, she was not 
responsible for the State obligations Avhich such 
property usually carried Avith it. By deed of gift 
her father might give her both real and personal 
property, over which she had absolute poAver. 

5. Concubines. — The children of concubines were 
free, but did not inherit unless acknowledged. A 
father might give his daughter to be a concubine, 
and he might give her a marriage portion and also 
a deed of gift. But slie had no share in his property 
on his death. If the father, hoAvever, made her no 
proAusion, her brothers Avere bound to give her a 
proper marriage portion. 

6. Disinheritance. — Sons might be disinherited, 
but only by legal process. If a father intended to 
disinherit a son, the judges were bound to look 
into the story of the disagreement, and, if the son 
had not committed a serious crime such as could 
be held to justify disinheritance, they Avould forbid 
it. Even if the crime Avas bad enough to justify 
such a penalty, they were bound to reconcile the 
father and son on the first ottence ; but, if repeated, 
disinheritance Avas permitted. The exact nature 
of crime which would be held sufficient to deserve 
this penalty is noivliere stated, nor is the exact 
nature of the consequences. It Avould, howcA'er, 
certainty imply exclusion from share in the father’s 
estate at his death. 

The child adopted to care for a parent’s old age 
AA’as usually bound to perform certain duties of 
maintenance and personal care, TheseAverespeoified 
in the deed of adoption, and a failure to perform 
them involved the annulment of the deed. This 
AA-as a cutting off from sonship Avhich amounted to 
disinheritance. 

The adopted son might be repudiated by the 
adoptive father. In the old Sumerian Family 
LaAVs this was most heavily penalized. The father 
forfeited all his estates and the adopted son took 
them over. Whether this rule continued into the 
time of 5 a™nn^Tabi is not yet certain. The Code 
deals Avith a difierent case. A man might take a 
child to adopt as a son, and repudiate him Avhen 
he grcAV up. If he did so, the young man had no 
claim, probably on account of the adA-antages he 
had already receiv'ed. But, if a man had so adopted 
and reared a child and afterwards acquired a family 
of his oAvn, he was not allowed to send aAvay the 
young man emptv-handed. Ho must give him 
one-third of a son’s share, but not of real estate. 
An artisan Avho adopted a son AA-as bound to teach 
him his trade or handicraft, and there his obliga- 
tion ended. But indentures of apprenticeship were 
often entered into Avhich strictly defined the obliga- 
tions of both parties, so that this form of adoption 
may be merely a legal fiction for apprentice- 
ship. 

A man who committed incest was cut off from 
his father’s house. This, of course, involved dis- 
inheritance, but Avas alAA-ays more ; it aa-os outlawry 
also. 

LmRATnaB.— S. A. Cook, The Laxce of Mo^es and the Code 
of ffammxtralii, London, IPOS; H. Winckler, Die Gesetee 
ilammurabie, Leipap, lilOt; C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Aeeyrian Datre, Contract, and Letters, Edinburgh, 190J ; 
J. Kohler and A. Uneaiul, Ilammurabis Gesetze, Leipiip, 

C. H. W. JOHJfk 

INHERITANCE (Celtic). — As has been already 
indicated in artt. Family (Celtic) and Crimes and 
Punishments^ (Celtic), one of the chief features of 
i Celtic society in ancient times Avas the prominence 
therein of the social factor, and this feature is con- 
I spicuous in the case of Celtic inheritance. The 
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saccession to property is here essentially the con- 
tinuity, with any necessaiy readjustments on the 
death of one or more of its members, of a society 
of joint-owners and tillers. For this purpose, Celtic 
society, as known to tis from Irish and Welsh law 
in historic times, had been articulated and organ- 
ized into distinct family groups within the under 
group of the tribe (Ir. cen 6 l, Welsh cenedl). In 
theory the land of the tribe belonged to the tribe 
as a whole, and doubtless originally the land was 
so held as a matter of fact ; but in course of time, 
through the evolution of the definite family groups 
in question, the land of a tribe had come to be 
allotted in a regular customary manner, and, 
though inheritance stiU continued to be regarded 
from the collective standpoint, eases of liability 
through contract had often arisen which required 
the emphasizing of individual responsibility. In 
mediseval times, side by side with the older system, 
much of the land even of Ireland had come to be 
held by individual owners. Since the Celtic legal 
wstem of Scotland was that carried over by the 
Dalriad Scots from Ireland, the essential features 
of Scottish land tenure can best be studied in the 
Irish laws, especially in some of its earlier phases, 
such as the original exclusion in Ireland of W'omen 
from any right to succession. When the Dalriad 
Scots entered Scotland, the few concessions after- 
wards made to women in Ireland through the influ- 
ence of the Church had not been made, and, in the 
custom of the Highlands, never were made tmder 
Celtic law. 

I. Ireland . — i. General. — ^Lands of inheritance 
were in Ireland technically called orba lands. 
These belonged in theory to the tribe (cen£l), and 
were subdivided into coibne and dibad lands. The 
tribal land had upon it the dwellings of its mem- 
bers, the share or the chief, which was tilled by 
his special tenants, portions in exclusive o^vnership 
{made as grants), and the portion cultivated by 
common tillage. The portions cultivated by com- 
mon tillage would be divisible into those held by 
members holding through recognized family gi'oups, 
notably the gelfine, and those held under the chief, 
as representing the tribe, by others. For the 
present purpose, the important portion of the land 
was that held by the recognized family groups (see 
Family [Celtic]), called the geljlne, the derbjine, 
the iarjine,^ and the indjine respectively. The 
qeljine consisted of the group of agnates or male 
kinsmen comprised in the series father, son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson ; the 
derbjine was a similar and wider group commencing 
ivith the grandfather ; the iarjine with the great- 
grandfather ; and the indfine with the great-great- 
grandfather. Of these, the most important group 
in practice was the gcljine. This consisted essen- 
tially of a group fonned of a father Yuth his sons 
and their descendants, the father occupying until 
his death the main dwelling of the group, while his 
sons, beginning "with the eldest, would, as they 
came of age and married, occupy dwellings of their 
own, until at last, on the death of the father, the 
youngest son occupied the original family dwelling. 

On the extinction of the gelfine division, J of the property 
passed to the next In point of exclusiveness, viz. the derhfine 
division, while the other quarter was divided between the 
iarfine, which received A. “n't the indfine, which received 
On the extinction of the derhfine, J of its property went to 
the gelfine, while the other quarter wont to the iarfine and the 
indfine — the iarfine had while the indfine had A- On the 

extinction of the iarfine, J of its property went to the derhfine, 
the other quarter to the gelfine and the indfine, i.e. to the 
gelfine, and jV to the indfine. On the extinction of the indfine, 
J of its property went to the iarfine, and the other quarter 
to the derhfine and the gelfine, the derhfine receiring the 
gelfine 

The land was held by the gelfine as land held by a community, 
or, to use the Irish technical term, as cothne-land. The gelfine 
famlly-eroup owed its stability lately to the fact that it was 
a union not of individuals, but of bousebolders with separate 
homesteads. 


The right of hereditary succession in the gcljine 
was not transmissible beyond the fourth generation 
of the descendants of the original acquirer of the 
plot of ground on which the geljinR was settled ; 
the sons of the fifth chief or head had no right to 
allotments; and no more independent households 
could be formed. The youngest son of the fouith 
occupier had to divide the original holding. The 
land of the family was broken up among the mem- 
bers of the various independent properties. It is 
this that explains a reference to covenants relating 
to coibne property, which the sixth chief could not 
confinn, while the power of confirming them was 
allowed his five immediate predecessors. He was 
disqualified, because the sixth chief of the family, 
in whatever way elected, would be the first who 
was not a representative of the rights of the ori^al 
acquirer of the property. 

It naturally followed from this system of tenure 
that a close restraint was placed on the alienation 
of property; and so we find that the head of a 
family who owned property could not part with it 
for his own purposes, to the injury of his descend- 
ants. A persorfs sons, even in their father’s land, 
had a sufficient right to restrain the latter’s power 
of alienation. W hile the gelfine was in existence, 
assent of the gelfine chief was necessary for the 
validity of contracts dealing with coibne property 
and with the head of the main tribe {cenil). Great 
importance was attached to correct conduct on the 
part of members of the family groups in the matter 
of contracts. 

Inheritance lands (orba), onteide those which the gelfine had 
occupied, were called dlhad-lands. The latter term is a very 
dilGcult one, einco it appears to be also used for the property 
that passed from a deceased person to the persons entitled to 
succeed him; and, in the latter sense, it is clearly used to 
describe the share of a deceased co-owner in cot2>n«-land, when 
land of that kind passed by succession. 

The term dibad seems to stand in opposition to coibne rather 
than to describe any speciflo class of lands. It appeap to call 
attention to the divisible character of land among various get- 
sons os tenants in common, and not ns members of an associated 
group. The same land might conceivably be classed ns cowne 
or dibad, according to the standpoint from which the rights of 
the individuals bolding it were regarded. 

2. Tanistry. — This term (in Ir. tdnaisteacTid) 
comes from the Irish tdnaise (‘next’), and refers 
to the Irish system Avherehy a king’s successor was 
not his eldest son, but the oldest member of the 
family, or possibly one from another family. _ The 
term tdnaise was used for the heir-presumptive of 
a king. 

3. Inheritance of fuidir-tenants. — These tenants 

were mainly recruited from those members of the 
tribes ivho had lost land and kinship, and who 
were settled on the chief’s share of the tribe-land. 
In the tribal system they were supposed to form a 
portion of the fine, or family group, of the chief ; hub 
they appear, at an early period, to have fomed 
artificial family-groups, based on the principle of 
reciprocal liability, and among them the custom 
of the hereditary transmission of property came to 
be established. They do nob appear to have been 
originally regarded as kinsmen for the purpose or 
paying compensation for crimes ; but, if there were 
five houses of fiuidir - tenants, each householder 
having a stock of a hundred cattle, and all under 
one chief, they formed an association recognized 
as a part of a tribe. Each in that way shared in 
the common tribe-land [dibad), and paid compensa- 
tion for the crimes of the other members of their 
sep.arate organization. In their case, too, it was 
said that the father sold nothing to the prejudice 
of his sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, or great- 
great-grandsons. , 

4. Inheritance of an adopted child. — ^An ndopma 
child [mac foesma) conld not inherit without the 
consent of the family. If the gelfine or the 
fine had concurred in the verbal act from which the 
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adoption resulted, and if the distant branches had 
not objected, the consent ■was presumed. 

5. Inheritance through the mother. — Originally 
in Ireland a "woman could receive only a do'wry 
{tindl), hut no inheritance. At the same time, a 
sister or a daughter of a member of the agnatic 
group •who was married to a stranger "with the con- 
sent of the tribe could obtain tribal rights for her 
son (see H. d’Arbois de JubainvUle, La Famille 
celtique, Paris, 1905, p. 72). Among the Pictish 
kings there appears to have been a tendency for 
the crown to be transmitted to a sister’s son (W. 
F. Skene, Chronicles of the Piets, Edinburgh, 1867, 
p. 7), and in the Welsh Mabinogi stories of Bran- 
wen and Math ab Mathonwy there are apparently 
echoes of such a practice even in Wales. The 
evidence is not suffacient to warrant us in seeing in 
this custom the vestiges of a decayed matriarchal 
system. It is possible that the marriage of an 
acceptable stranger into the tribe was regarded 
as an accession of strength, and, accordingly, it 
would not be unnatural to see provision made for 
the incorporation of his sons in the tribe. The 
will was the instrument adopted in Ireland by 
fathers for enabling their daughters’ sons to suc- 
ceed them in the inheritance technically knoum as 
orba cniib octis sliasta. The property, however, 
which a daughter owed to a father’s will was not 
indefinitely transmissible by her to her heirs, and, 
in Irish law, there was a maxim that ‘ the property 
of a woman returns.’ As a matter of fact, the 
daughter had to give a security in such cases that 
the property would in future be restored to her 
father’s kinsmen on the male side, i.e. to her 
father’s agnates. When property passed from a 
mother to her son, care was taken to see that 
there was a guarantee of concurrence in the pay- 
ment of the composition for crimes, and also_ of 
the share in the private wars waged by the family. 

II. JFa.LES.~x. General.— The Welsh evolution 
of the tribe (ccnedl) was essentially parallel to that 
found in Ireland, and, consequently, it is clear that 
a form of the family group has been developed 
which wa^ractically identical •with the gelfmc of 
Ireland. TTiis family group was Imown os a gxoely 
(lit. ‘bed’), and the land occupied by it was called 
tir gwelyog. The members of these family groups 
were called free tenants in contradistinction to the 
taeogiaid, or unfree tenants, of Wales. 

On the death of their father the daughters took 
nothing, unless there was a failure of male heirs ; 
the sons divided the land among them in the 
following manner: 

‘ When brothers share the patrimony between them, the 
youngest is to have the principal homestead and all his father’s 
buildings and eight acres of land, his boiler, his fuel hatchet, 
and his coulter ; because a father cannot give these three to 
any one but to the youngest son ; and though they should he 
pledged, they never become forfeited. Then let every brother 
take a homestead with eight acres of land ; end the youngest 
son is to share, and they are to choose in succession from the 
eldest to the youngest’ (Anenrin Owen, Ancient Lates of n'ales, 
London, 18ti,i. 643 ; Viads-'EYans.VrelshlledieTalLaip, Oxford, 
1909, p. 100). 

When the inheritance had been thus divided 
among the first generation of descendants, it wm 
again divided among the grandsons, and a"ain 
among the great-grandsons, after which time there 
was no further apportionment. The re-sharing 
had to be so arranged that no one should remove 
from his homestead to another, because the home- 
steads were of such a number that no one was 
obliged to bo a builder for another. 

The right to inherit the share of any deceased 
relative was not held by any one as a collateral heir 
of the deceased, but as a direct descendant of the 
original ancestor. The inheritance, however, 
stopped short at the fourth generation of descend- 
ants. The descendant of the fifth degree had no 
hereditary claim derived from his ancestor to any 


portion of the lands of inheritance. Consequently, 
kinsmen more distantly related than third cousins 
could not be heirs to each other in the matter of 
shares in lands of inheritance. On the failure of 
relatives within this degree, the land escheated 
to the king. According to the Venedotian (or 
North-West Wales) Coa^e, the division between 
cousins-german and their children took place only 
if they -wished it. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement 
that the Welsh equivalent of the Irish gclfinc did 
not take into account the great-great-grandson ; 
otherwise the two groups are identical, and are a 
clear proof of the parallel development of the 
tribal institutions of the two coimtries. In Wales 
there were speoial pro-visions for inheritance be- 
yond the sixth degree in the case of the descendants 
of an exile. The process was called dadanlnidd. 

2. Succession through the female. — In Wales, 
as in Ireland, the son of a woman who was married 
to a stranger that joined her tribe was allowed, 
under certain conditions, to become a member of 
his mother’s father’s tribe, and to inherit along 
with the tribesmen. In N. Wales, the brothers 
had a say in the case of a daughter’s marriage to 
a stranger, while in S. Wales (according to the 
Dimciian Code, li. cxxiii. art. 7) a woman might 
inherit in the absence of a son. In a system of 
tribal law there was an obvious objection to female 
succession, in that it naturally tended to alienate 
the lands of the family, and, by marriage with 
strangers, to transfer them to members of foreign 
tribes. IVhen the idea of female succession enters 
into a social system, it is usually a clear sign of the 
emergence of the principle of absolute ownership, 
in place of the older conception of collective agnatic 
tenure. In Welsh law, the woman’s counterpart 
to succession was her dowry (gtcaddol). 

' As b brother is rightful heir to his patrimony, so is his sister 
rightful heir to her gicaddcl, through which she may obtain a 
husband entitled to land : that is to say, from her father, or 
from her co-inheritore if she remain under the guidance of her 
parents and co-inheritors ’ (Anourin Owen, op. oil. 1. 646). 

3. Succession to a kingdom. — The heir-apparent 
to a kingdom is called in the Welsh laws edling, a 
term borrowed from the English ‘etheling.’ He 
had to be either the king’s son, his brother, or his 
nephew (brother’s son). 

luTERATOttE. — See Literature under Familt (Celtic). 

E. Anwyl. 

INHERITANCE (Egyptian).— frjfrotftfcfory.— 
The sources from which we gather our knowledge 
of this subject^ are of several kinds : (a) mural 
inscriptions (or isolated stelte) from private tombs, 
hypogees of the feudal lords of the provinces, 
sepulchres of high Theban dignitaries, and funer- 
ary temples; (6) indirect information furnished by 
the official temple - inscriptions ; (c) grafiti; and 
(rf) papyri, referring more especially to the six last 
centuries of Egyptian history — a more abundant 
source than any of the other three. Generally 
speaking, the sources Icnown to us cover a period 
extending from the end of the Illrd dynasty (Am ten 
inscription) to the Grajco-Roman period (to which 
belong the Greek texts, which have enabled Bevil- 
lout to find the exact equivalent for numerous 
Egyptian legal terms). _ As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we have no positive information on our 
subject till about the Saite period. Before that, 
except in the case of the Xllth dynasty, wo have 
only conjecture and analogy to help -us, rather 
than positive sources of information. Discoveries 
like the Kahun papyri and the more assured inter- 
pretation of Memphite inscriptions allow ns to hope 
for better things m the future. 

In spite of the inequality and the restricted 
number of our sources, and the many differences 
of opinion among authors on this difficult subject, 
we may give a certain number of sulBciently well- 
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founded details concerning inheritance (1) in the 
succession of the nobility belonging to the provinces 
or ‘ nomes ’ ; (2) in the priesthood ; and (3) in private 
family law. As a preliminary, we might note 
that, as is the case with everything connected -with 
Egyptian property, the question is dominated by 
a general principle: more or less fictitiously, yet 
theoretically, all land of the ‘eminent’ property 
belongs to the Pharaoh.^ Even the cessions that 
he has made by special act from Ms nominal right 
of property may always be recalled. This is a 
principle which we find frequently in other Ori- 
ental civilizations, with the same consequences. 

I. Inheritance among the feudal nobility. — ^The 
largest amount of information regarding the laws 
of feudal inheritance is gained from some inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Middle Empire, the theory 
of investigation being founded on the idea that the 
laws of the old nobility would preserve more clearly 
than the laws relating to ordinary private indi- 
viduals visible traces of the rules of primitive 
society, and thus furnish a means of guessing 
what the Egyptian family was like in its origins. 

Feudal inheritance must be divided into several 
different categories. The succession to the exer- 
cise of the law and to the position of head of the 
province, from an administrative point of view, 
IS hereditary from father to son, but is subject to 
the royal investiture. It bears with it also the 
inheritance of the priestly prerogatives or laws 
peculiar to the feudal province.® Such a succession 
IS entirely distinct from the inheritance of goods 
or lands constituting the lordly domain. In this 
case, as is seen from the * Contracts of Siut,’ for 
example, Egyptian law distinguishes between two 
kinds_ of property for which the hereditary rights 
are different : (1) the private domain, and (2) the 
feudal fief.'* In spite of the lack of agreement on 
this subject resulting from the obscurity or the 
small number of the sources at our disposal, it 
would appear that the feudal fief is regarded as 
forming part of the succession to the dignity of 
head or the province, and is, consequently, handed 
down to the one whose investiture is confirmed by 
the Pharaoh.® As for the private domain, the rule 
seems to have been equal shares for each of the 
children, carrying with them the same rights for 
sons and daughters, and again in turn for their 
sons and daughters. 

It should be added that the patrimony of a 
daughter is never fused with that of the man she 
marries, but passes intact to her child at birth.® 
The child inherits separately from its father and 
from its mother — a characteristic which we find 
again in the laws relating to private inheritance 
(see below).’ This peculiarity of Egyptian law 
clears^ up a great deal of the mystery surrounding 
the difficult feudal inscriptions of el-Bersheh and 
Beni -Hasan, which have sometimes been inter- 
preted (not ivithout hesitation, however) ® as signi- 
fying that in ancient Egypt there were traces of 
an inheritance passing to the son of the eldest 
daughter. This, however, is a confusion arising 
from the fact that sisters have the same hereditary 
rights as their brothers, and can pass on these rights 
af ter their marriage to their oira children.® It is a 
mistoke, then, to suppose that there is, in this con- 
nexion at least, any text which would suggest the 
existence of a matriarchate in ancient Egypt. On 

’ Maspero, B'Cstoire, i. 29B, 328 ; for further details see Eevil- 
lout, in IlEg vii. [1S93] 4D. 

2 Of. JIaspero, Eibl. < 3 Pptol. riii. [1S99] IBl, 163. 

» Maspero, UUtoire, i. 237, 293. 

■* Revillout, REg i. [ISSO] 75. 

» Erman, Hfe in Ancient Egi/pt, p. 91 fl. 

« Maspero, Bibl. iggptot. viii. 103, ICU 

7 BeiTllout, REg x. 11903] 65. 

* Ennan, p. 150 f. 

V Maspero, Grande inscription de Beni-Uassan IrzBibl. 
egpplot. vUu tl900D 163, 100. 


the other hand, all the acts and other documents 
known to ns establish the independence of tlie 
woman in the disposal of her hereditaiy share, her 
equality with man in all laws, and the high rank 
that she holds in the Egypt of history.* This 
generosity towards the woman, which is so appa- 
rent in feudal law, is found again in everything 
regarding succession in private family law.® 

2. Inheritance of priestly functions.— These do 
not pass to the eldest son by law. As a matter of 
fact, no charge or function of a priestly character 
constitutes a property which an individual can 
dispose of in another’s favour dejure. 

Amistake has been made in taking ' ' ■. — ■ 

exercise of this right a series of fore ■ ■ 

‘ I shall leave my son in my place aftt . ' 

frequently made, but is merely an euonjTuous expression.^ An 
even more definite case would seem to be the office left to a son 
‘between his hands, as an inheritance for ever,’ < but it is simply 
another example of the precedinfr. This is seen more clearly 
if we consider the case of the dead, who in their tormulaj of 
adjuration make exactly the same promise to those who are 
faithful to their memory or to their funerary cult. They 
promise them that ‘you will transmit your offices to your 
children ns an inheritance for ever' — a thing over which they 
have obviously no control whatsoever.® 

Legally, the ‘titularization’ in a priestly charge 
belongs to the king, as it does in the case of public 
functions. What really takes place in practice, 
however, is that the priestly functions are trans- 
mitted de facto to the members of the same family, 
and generally from father to son. The Pharaoh 
considered that this transmission was desirable, 
and regarded it as the legitimate reward for ser- 
vices rendered by the father.® All the same, it 
remained a favour, even though the favour came 
to he the general rule. The formal proof of this 
lies in inscriptions like those of the priest Hot 
mentioning that Siphah is handing over his fathers 
charge to him.’ 

It is of importance to distinguish carefully here between the 
priesthood properly so called and the ‘perpetual revenues 
instituted in connexion with some priestly group or body in 
return for a funerary cult or some other favour. In the ease 
of these revenues, it may be stipulated in the contract that the 
benefice is to form part of the inheritance (always supposing, 
of course, that the priestly function is to remain in the iamuy). 
In the same way, the benefits attaching to the possession of a 
priestly charge may be disposed of in an act of cession (amitpi), 
60 that they pass to one of the children, to several of them, to 
a collateral relation, to a stranger, 8 in return for certain pay- 
ments, or, again, to the eldest son on condition that he will 
provide a maintenance for bis father^ Oiterally : so that he may 
be his father’s ‘ staff of old age '). This is, however, not a reM 
hereditary transference. These priestly functions might be 
compared in a summary fashion with the modern prolcssions of 
lawyer, summoner, recorder, or notary, the office and benefices 
of which maybe sold or transferred to another, but never without 
the sanction of the head of the State. 

3. Inheritance in family law. — The laiy relating 
to private individuals offers numerous difficulties, 
principally as a result of the scarcity of legal 
documents belonging to the ancient period of 
Egyptian history. The time of Amasis and the 
following periods, on the other hand, abound in 
testamentary acts or acts connected with inherit 
ance, and the untiring work of Eevillout on the 
demotic papyri has throivn a great deal of light on 
these times.*® For the preceding centuries, no de- 
finite statements can be made without the greatest 
reserve. The discovery by Petrie, however, of the 
splendid Kalian documents (Xllth dynasty) enables 
us to give a far greater cohesion to the fragnienta^ 
indications furnished by certain stelas and certam 
passages of the tomb inscriptions. TJie combina- 
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and vii. [1906] 67, 162, 345. 

Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. nos. 63, iC6, 9.B. 

4 Cf. i5. ilL no. 022. ® Cf. ib. ill. no. 020. 

8Cf. Erman, pp. 290, 292, 294. 

7 Cf. Breasted, ill. no. 0471. ,, «i 

Be.g. Griffith, fficr. Papyri from Kahun, pi. xiii. lines 19-KS. 

8 Tb. pi. xi. lines 10, 27. , 

1® See, in addition to the literature quoted at the end of tn t 
art.. Revillout, in REg 1. 97 f., ‘Les R6-„'inies matrimoniaux. 
and vii, 71 f., ‘ Jfotice eur les papyrus dimotiques. 
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tion of these, already connecting, to a certain 
extent, the laws of the XXVltli and following 
dynasties with those of the Thehan and even the 

E roto-Thehan period, enables ns to interpret the 
lemphite monuments far more clearly than for- 
merly, at least in their essential points. 

The initial principle that the ‘ eminent ’ property 
always belongs (at least theoretically) to the 
sovereign (or to the lordSof the province, or to the 
provincial god of the temple) lies at the foundation 
of every interpretation of the laws regulating 
inheritance. It explains the registering of testa- 
mentary or similar acts in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign,^ the iorms of publicity, 
the ratifications given by officers of the crown,- and 
also the mutation taxes collected by them. RevU- 
lout has proved at great length the ancient and 
permanent character of these taxes.® As constant 
characteristics of these laws, we have : (1) the 
absolute equality of the rights of men and women 
to will and to inherit, (2) the equal rights of in- 
heritance of all children, whether male or female, 
(3) the preference given to the eldest, hut only as 
administrator of the real estate, (4) the heeres sui 
character of each of the children, and (5) their 
right of intervention, even in the lifetime of the 
paterfamilias, in the acts disposing of real estate, 
either gratuitously or under burden of certain 
conditions. 

The act disposing of an inheritance is known by 
the general name of amitpi (lit. ‘ what belongs to 
a domus,' taking the Latin word to mean what 
constitutes ‘ the family estate ’ — buildings, gardens, 
lands, etc.). The exclusive meaning of ‘ will,’ sug- 
gested by Chahas, and accepted by Griffith, Mas- 
pero, and Eevillout, was afterwards extended by 
the three last-mentioned to include various acts of 
donation, cession, constitution of usufruct, etc. 
The antiquity of the terminology of the amitpi 
itself and the legal expressions referring to it ha,ve 
been established by tracing it back from the Saite 
period to the Xllth dynasty, and even up to a 
certain point of the Memphite period. 

The formality of registering the amitpi attested 
by the demotic contracts is proved to have existed 
as early as the Theban period by a passage of the 
great Hekhmara inscription. It is called hohsu. 
An examination of the Kahim documents shows 
that it was in existence even in the Xllth dynasty. 
This registration of wills is often accompanied by 
an attestation to ensure the canrying out of the 
■will and to prevent future lawsuits. It consists in 
a copy or an extract from a copy being placed 
in the funerary temple of the king or prince to 
Avhom the testator is hound, on the onehand, by 
some function Avhich he performs for him or by a 
royal pension, or, on the other hand, by a religious 
endoAvment (analogous to the Arab. waqf). A good 
example of this is found in the Sonames stela, 
placed in the funerary chapel of TJadzraasu.^ The 
copy may also be placed in the testator’s oivn 
tomb. 

The act regulating inheritance ought to he com- 
pleted, if it is to have its full value, by the pro- 
duction of family registers {naprotu), ivliich are 
necessary to put the heir in legal possession of the 
property. These registers give an account of rela- 
•tionships, the origin of the property, and the 
legatee's right to inherit. They are submitted to 
legalization by competent magistrates, and at the 
same time the Exchequer is enabled to lei'y the 
mutation taxes. The Ptolemaic custom of (1) 
proving one’s right to inherit by authentic docu- 
ments, (2) paying the iTrapxn, and (3) registering 
* e.g., Kahnn papyri (Xllth dyn.). 

3 Cf. ib. and Hekhwara inscripaon (XTOIth dyn.). 

SEeviIIout,.Ri'!;viii. 14711., vii. 69, C4. 

4 01. Daressy, ‘InChapcile dOundants,' InAnn. Serv. Antig. 
Hi. tl903] 165. 


the transaction, on public tablets, on pain of a fine 
of 10,000 drachms, is a prescription from the time 
of the Pharaohs, going back at least as far ns the 
Xllth dynasty, ivliicn is as far as our present 
research can folloiv it.* 

The pre-eminence of the eldest son, which has 
been definitely proved for the whole of the last 
period of history, from Amasls onwards, is sup- 
posed, and not without reason, to have existed 
from the earliest times,® or at least from the time 
of the Kahun papyri.® KeviUout and Maspero 
have shown that this peculiarity of Egyptian law 
persisted in modem Egypt, especially in Coptic 
families, until the introduction of the civil law 
emanating from Europe.* Later, in the time of 
Nepherites, we find that the shares to be inherited 
are regulated by the father, who deals exclusively 
ndth His eldest son. He, in his turn, has to settle 
the claims of his younger brothers and sisters. It 
is he that administers the hereditary domain 
for the common good.® He is responsible for the 
dividing of the revenue, as his father’s ivill has 
decreed, into the shares due to his brothers and 
sisters and the usufruct instituted for his mother’s 
benefit,® whether by will, marriage contract, or act 
registered during Avedlock, before or after the birth 
of the children.* The eldest, as representing his 
mother, brothers, and sisters, is legally hoimd to 
defend their inheritance against strangers. He 
acts as nib, or ‘master.’ Kevillont’s opinion is 
that he had even the right to prevent the family 
property from being disposed of by his father in 
any Avay contrary to family laAv.® This last point, 
however, has not been definitely proved. Gene- 
rally speaking, the eldest seems to have taken the 
place of paterfamilias at the death of his father, 
administered the estate, pleaded in the law courts, 
and been generally responsible for the family estate 
to each of his brothers and sisters and other mem- 
bers of the family, including his mother, his aunts, 
and any children who were still minors. At his 
death the inheritance passed to the second oldest 
son,® who must observe the clauses regarding 
usuJfract for the benefit of the testator’s wife, 
which he accepted as binding by registered acL 
The share to which the eldest Avas entitled does 
not seem to have been in any way larger than that 
given to the rest, and the principle of equal shares 
seems to have been the rule doAATi to the Ptolemaic 
period, when a laAV Avas made entitling the eldest 
to a larger share than his co-heirs.*® 

In these rules regarding inheritance, we find the 
same Egyptian characteristic as in everything re- 
lating to property in general — the permanence and 
fixity of tlie domain {nuii] is set aHove the claims 
of indi-viduals. The estate, as Ave find from the 
stelfe, is often preserved intact with the same 
name, personality, and boundaries lor several cen- 
turies." 

Tavo examples of wills belonring to the Xllth 
dynasty Avill give us a good idea of the general 
scheme ; 

‘The last will and testament of . . . Btirnamed Ankhranu. 
All my poods, in the pardons or in the tOTm, are for niv brother 
the priest . . . Uahu. Everythinpconncctcd with themhelonps 

1 Cf. Revillont, Traramissiom hMditairis (= REg x. [1903D, 
p. 172, doc. 82, 88, BO, D3-97. 

3r.p., the Amtcn, inscription and the information about it 
given by Jtaspero, Etudes (gyptiennes, ii. 223. 

3 ilasncro. Journal des Savants, Feb.-llarch, ISBS. 

4 Revillont, Origines ^gyptiennes du droit civil romain, p. 87. 
Ma-^ero (RC, Nov. 1906, p. 843) thinks that ‘ Indivlsion ' was not 
oblipatory. 

6 Itevillout, p. 89. 

6 REg i. [ISbO] 91, 97 (=Pap. Leyden, S7B). 

7/t. viL [1S93J49, 

8 Revillont, op. eiU At any rate it is certain that the father 
could not bv post mortem disjxisal of property infringe the rules 
relating to inheritance. 

s Maspero, 'Petrie Rapyn,' Joum. dtt SavanU, March, 1899, 
p. 137. 

JO ReviUout, p. 87. U Cl. REg viL [1893] 63. 
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to this same brother. This was registered at the office of the 
second conservator of Acts for the South cantoui in the year H, 
in the 2nd month of Shomu, on the ISth day.' 

The above is an example of an elder brother’s 
wiU, giving his younger brother full possession post 
mortem of all that he had as administrator of the 
common estate. The foUotving is the will of Uahu 
himself : 

‘The last will and testament of the priest . . . Uahu. To 
my wife . . . sumamed Teti, I bequeath all that was left to mo 
by Ankhranu, all moveable estate which 1 inherited from him, 
BO that she may give it to any one she likes of the children she 
has borne me. I leave her also the four slaves bequeathed to 
me by my brother, so that she may give them to any of the 
children she likes. With regard to the sepulchre where I shall 
be laid with my wife, let no one, whosoever he may be, take 
away any part of it. Touching the buildings which my brother 
constructed for me and where my wife resides, let no one dare 
to evict her from there. The Wahil Sibu will be my son’s 
guardian.’ (Then follows a list of witnesses.)! 

Hereditary patrimonies always seem to have 
been kept quite separate. The daughter has the 
same rights as her brothers. At her marriage, her 
share remains distinct, as far as we can gather 
from the contracts known to us. She still has the 
administration of it and bequeaths it, separately 
and with entire independence, to her children. The 
husband may pass part of his property over to his 
wife, hut only in the name of tne children bom 
or to be born of the marriage" (see Marhiaoe 
[Egyptian]). The children then have two distinct 
inheritances, one from the paterfamilias and one 
from the materfamilias (Egyp. nibitpi). The 
woman’s right to will away her own personal 
estate has been attested by many different texts. 
The marriage contracts published up to date lead 
ns to suppose that the widow might receive a nsu- 
fmot decided by marriage contract or after mar- 
riage (by ivill, etc.). The acquisitions to the joint 
property dnring marriage were not subject to the 
rigorous rules affecting the family estate. In this 
case (as we find, e.g., in contracts of the time of 
Psammetiohus) these acquisitions are registered 
in the name of the children that the husband will 
have or has had by bis wife.* 

AH that has been said so far concerns the in- 


emblem or insignia by the paterfamilias, or the 
holding of a baton, a sistrum, a sceptre (Mlcu), 
etc., or the wearing of some special article of dress 
by the inheriting son or daughter, serves in these 
cases as a sort of resumd of the solemn ceremony 
gone through in the past. There is still a great: 
deal of work to be done in the way of interpreting a 
number of Memphite and Theban stelie and frescoes 
of this kind. 

Of lawsuits or disputes concerning inheritance, the best 
example is found in the long inscription discovered by Loret, 
in 1898, in the tomb of Mes, a scribe in the treasury of Memphis 
under Ramses n. This functionary claims and finally ohtains a 
piece of land, his right to which was disputed by relatives. It 
had been given to one of his ancestors more than a century 
before by the Pharaoh, who stipulated that it should be the com- 
mon property of the whole family. The series of lawsuits over 
this lasted several generations, and exhausted every kind of trial 
and all the difierent methods of jurisdiction. An epitome will 
be found in Maspero, RO (Nov. 1905, p. S42), of the masterly 
publication of these texts by Alan H. Gardiner (see I/iterature). 

Litbratueb. — J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records qf Egypt, 
Chicago, 190G-07, i. 209-209, 215-230, 231-235, S9S, 405, 414, ii. 
63, 766, iii. 622-626, 647f., iv. 632; F. J. Chabas, Milanges 
{gyptologiques, 3rd ser., Paris, 1873 ; E. Daressy, ‘ La Chapelle 
d’OuadzmcSi’in AnnaUsduServiecdtsAntiquitis.m. (1902]165; 


A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, London, 
1894, pp. 91ff., 166f., 290-294; A. H. Gardiner, The Inscri^ 
tion of lies («= Untersuehungen zur Geseh. und AUertumsk, 
Aegyptens, ed. K. Sethe, rv. ill. [Leipzig, 1905]); F. LL 
Griffith, The ‘Petrie Papyri,' Bieratic Papyri from Kahm, 
London, 1807-98, pi. xL-xiii. and pp. 29, 36, ‘Wilis in ancient 
Egypt,’ reprinted from The Law Quarterly Review, do. 1893. 
and ‘The Earliest Egyptian Marriage Contracts,* in PSEA 
xxxi. [1009] 212; G. Maspero, ‘Grande Inscription de Beni- 
Has3an,’in Bibliothique igyptologique, viii. [1900] 149, 186, ‘Do 
quelques Documents relatifs aux statues des morts,’ in Eibl. 
igyptol. L [1893] 62 ff., Bistoire ancienne des peuples d' Orient, 
i. [Paris, 1894] 296, 299, 328, 623, ‘ Lea Fouilles de Petrie au 
Fayoum,’ In Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. 206-221, and 1898, 
pp. 08-113, 145-168 (=Bibl. dgyptol. vili. [1000] 403-464), 'The 
Life of Eekhmara.’in Journal des Savants, 1900, p. 644, Eludes 
igyptiennes, ii. [Paris, 1889-90] 288-269 ; N. Reich, ‘Ein demo- 
tiscbes Kaufpfandvertrag,’ in Sphinx, xiil. [1010] 238 ; E. 
Revillout, in REg vilL [1898] 1, 139, ix. [1901] 27, x. [1003] 66, 
xii. [1908] 124, and in JA i. vi. [1905] 473, vii. [1900] 67, 162, 846, 
also Pricis du droit dgyptien, compare aux autres droits de 
.. .. . ^ — J. y • du droit 
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heritanoe of family estate exclusively, and has 
nothing to do ivitb the transference of an income 
from any employment or office. This is regulated 
by a far more complicated law, of which we get 
some idea from inscriptions of the Memphite period, 
like the mastahas of Nikdnkhu * and Sanubnkhu.® 
Generally speaking, the divisible revenue from the 
fixed or casual income coming from the employ- 
ment is equally divided, wherever possible, among 
all the children ; if not, the benefice goes to the 
eldest son to divide among his younger brothers 
and sisters. The remarks concerning the priesthood 
(see above) apply to the inheritance of the dignity 
or functions of office properly speaking (distinct 
from its material advantages). 

The double formality requiring (1) a warrant 
from the central power (the tang, the feudal lord, 
or the temple administrations), and (2| the presence 
of the children interested at the signing of the act 
of partage, has given rise (as, e.g., in the case of 
testamentary acts or ante mortem acts of cession 
in connexion with the family estate) to ahrtgis 
which describe the event, in a conventional way, 
in tho_ form of frescoes or bas-reliefs, and may 
serve, in c.ose of future dispute, to hear witness to 
what really took place. The conferring of an 

1 Maspero, J oumal des Savants, Feb.-March, 1S9S. 

- Tins w.as separate from the indemnity, consisting of move- 
able estate [hantiu), money, or income, decided upon in the 
marriage contract, to be paid in the case of desertion or divorce. 
There was also a resolutorj’ clause for the case of adultery on 
the part ol the woman (see JUr.nuoE [Egvptian]). 

SCI. Griffith, PSBA xxxi. 212; Revillout, Prdeis du droit 
iguptien [=REg 1. [lESO]), pp. 91-100. 

Cl. O. Fraser, Ann. Sere. Antiq. iii. 122-130; Maspero, ib. 
ISl-lSS. 

s A. Mariette, IjCs Jiastaba de fancien empire, Paris, ISS2-S9, 
p, SIS. 


INHERITANCE (Greek).— The general unity 
of Greek law is seen in the mles governing inhent- 
ance, adoption, and participation in the hlood- 
feud.^ Rights of property and snccessionf were 
universally based upon the principles regulating 
the life of the family, in its extended form as 
y4vos (gens, elan) ; they were the outcome neither 
of caprice nor of policy directed by a legislator or 
Assembly, being, in fact, prior to the State, and 
religions in origin. These primitive ideas, and 
the rules to which they gave birth, were omy 
slowly subjected to reconstruction as society ae- 
veloped. The general course of this evolution 
consisted in the discovery or creation of the im 
dividual as the unit with which the State hM 
properly to deal. In some departments the sub- 
stitution of the indiridnal for the group was 
carried out ivith logical completeness, hut in 
the older ideas were very tenacious of life and lea 
to strange results. Naturally, our loiowledge is 
chiefly confined to the details of Attic family law, 
hut the Athenian rules were not necessarily in all 
respects the most admirable and enlightened. 

1. The family property and family cult were con- 
ceived as forming a whole, which, as far as possible, 
remained stable in the hands of successive genera- 
tions of male representatives. Under such a con- 
ception intestate succession within the family (ol/cos) 
was necessarily the rule, for there was no place lor 
a personal expression of will to direct the devolution 
of a body of rights and duties which could prooeea 
only along lines sanctioned by immemorial, ana 

1 See Mitteis, Reichrrecht und Volksrecht, p. 72 : tea nicht 

cine Summe einzelner Stadtrechtc, sondem das Ecoht e 
grossen, weltheherrschenden Nation.’ 
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therefore sacred, usage. Even when testation 
heoame possible, the will was for long but a pre- 
carious means of regulating succession, because 
generally in conflict with the cupidity of relatives 
who could always fall back upon the traditions of 
intestate succession. ‘ At Athens a will was thought 
fair game’ (Wyse, The Speeches ofisceus, p. 650). 

According to the letter of the Solonian law, a man with a 
legitimate eon of full age could not make a will at all, the 
devolution of hie estate being entirely beyond his control 
(Is. vi. 28). IVhother ho could by any legal means disinherit his 
son is at best uncertain — at any rate not by will.i Nor could 
he disregard his daughter’s rights (Is. iii. 42^: ovrejyip SiaSeirBai 
ovT« Sovvai ovSevt ouSIv efeom twv iouroG avev rSiv Bvyareptov, 
iav Tis KaToAtTTwv yioptriav TeXevT0. Is:suB certainly speaks too 
strongly, as he practically asserts that the testamentary power 
permitted to a man whoso only legitimate descendants were 
iris, still unmarried, meant simply the appointment of their 
usbands, and did not include the right to bestow legacies 
outside his family. Usually, it a man wished to divert bis 
estate from his next-of-kin, he would adopt the legatee in his 
will, with the essential proviso that he must many the daughter ; 
but it seems clear that he might, 11 he wished, bequeath her 
and the estate together, without ndopting.2 The original 
significanco of a wul being to enable a man without a son to 
adopt one, thus in effect also enabling him to defeat the 
anticipations of the next-of-kin, a will which adopted any other 
than the next-of-kin himself, and a fortiori one bequeathing 
both daughter and estate without at the same time adopting 
the devisee, challenged assault ; and a perfectly legal will was 
always liable to be annulled by the omnipotent jury on grounds 
of equlty.s If the estate was worth powder and shot, the girl 
would inevitably become iirMixov, claimed at law as ‘heiress* 
(eirficXTjpo!) by the next-of-kin. Anyhow, the law was explicit 
that the estate could not be willed away from daughters, but 
must go ‘with them’ (Is. iik 68). It was generally futile for 
a man to try to divert his estate from his legitimate offspring 
on the one hand, or from his next-of-kin on the other. But 
custom, if not law, allowed him to give by will a special legacy 
to a son, oven an illegitimate son, or to non-relatives or religious 
bodies, such bequests often being of considerable magnitude. 
Only the childless man of full age and In full possession of his 
faculties was at liberty to choose his own heir ; and even he was 
powerless to thwart the application of the traditional rules of 
mheritance ab intestato if the oupidit}* of the next-of-kin 
tempted Wm to try his luck against the will.* 

The right of inheritance of legitimate male 
descendants, including the son adopted inter vivos 
(see Adoption [Greek]), tvas indefeasihle, and was 
placed on a different footing from all other claims ; 
lor collaterals and testamentary heirs must claim 
before the Archon (^irtSiicdfea-flai), and get an order 
of him, or ultimately of a SiKturrfjpiov, before taking 
possession of the estate; t.e., they must submit 
their claim to public challenge (Is_. iii. 59). Sons 
of the body, or one adopted inter vivos, entered on 
possession at once without this process, and had as 
against a third party in actual possession an ‘ action 
of ejectment’ dfxr)). On the other hand, 

lineal heirs could not escape the inheritance uith 
all its encumbrances, whereas for all other heirs 
declinature was possible.® Bights of primogeniture 
were imknown m Greece, although an eldest son 
had by courtesy, as primus inter pares, a privilege 
of choice (irpetr^da). The law asserted the principle 
of equal division (Is. vi. 25 ; rov v6fu>v KeXeiovros 
S,iravTas rods ynjulous lcrop.olpovs eTrat Tali’ rraTpipair 
[whether the sons avere by the same mother or not 
was immaterial]). If a married son predeceased his 
father, his sons were entitled to his share in equal 
parts; t.e., distribution v,-as per stirpes.^ 

r At Sparta in the 4th cent. B.c., if the story of the law passed 
by the Ephor Epitadeus is true (Plut. Agis, 6), this was possible. 

3 Cf. Aristoph. Fesp. 583. 

3 0f. Is. 1. 41: xpi? w “vSptv . . . offtpwoniTf, Totv Kariyei-ov 
ifni^C^tirBai /loXAov q Totv Kara tioPiJfojv ap(f>i(rSnToC-(nv. It was 
a symptom of the moral collapse of Boxjtia in the 3rd cent. B.C. 
that ehildless men left their property by will away from 
collaterals, while many who hod children left the bulk to their 
clubs (Polyb. xx. 6). 

4 Hence the Speeches of isaus, being all about claims to 
property, turn not upon evidence of its legal transfer, and the 
like, but upon proofs of kinsliip. For the statute of limitations, 
whlcli only partially protected the wil], see Is. ill. 68. _ _ 

P Cf. Dem. xxii. 34 : »eXT7poi*<5pov xaGftmjtriv 6 i-o^rov rn? arifiia^ 
Ts! Tou mrpBt. In tho Gortynian Code the son is not hcres 
ntcessarixts, as at Athens. 

8 Tho principles of equal shares to all of the same degree, and 
of representation and distribution per stirpes, seem to have 
been applied also to collaterals and when the estate passed 
through daughters. 


At Athens daughters had absolutely no rights of 
inheritance by the side of their father’s sons ; but 
their brothers were under obligation to provide 
them -with a suitable dowiy and to give them in 
marriage (Dem. xlv. 74).^ 

Bailing lineal heirs, or a valid and undisputed 
adoption by will, it tvas necessary to fall back upon 
the rules of intestate succession. 

The law, obscure already in the 4th cent, b.o.,3 ran as follows : 
‘ Whosoever dies without a will, if he leave behind him daughters, 
(the next-of-kin] with their hand [shall inherit]. If he do not 
[leave daughters], Uie following shall be masters of his estate. 
If there be brothers of the eame father (os the deceased, they 
shall inherit] ; and if there be legitimate children of brothers, 
they shall take their father’s share. If there be no brothers or 
brothers’ children, [sisters, of the same father ns the deceased, 
and children] s of them, shall inherit, in the same way. But 
males and the issue of males shall have precedence [over females 
and the issue of females], if they have the same origin [as the 
said females], even it (such males] be in degree more distant. 
If there be none on the lather’s side os far ns children of first 
cousins, the collaterals on the deceased’s mother’s side shall In 
like manner Inherit. But if there be no descendants on cither 
his father’s side or his mother’s side, within the prescribed 
limits, the nearest in descent on bis father’s side shall inherit. 
But an illegitimate son or iUeritimate daughter cannot claim 
ns next-of-kin either family cult or family cstote, ff bom after 
the Arohonshlp of Eukleides.’* 

Succession ab Athens, therefore, was arranged 
according to a series of stocks : (o) lineal descend- 
ants of the deceased ; failing these, an heir must 
be sought in (6) that inner circle of relatives 
constituting the deceased’s dyx^oTela : (1) descend- 
ants of his father ; (2) descendants of his paternal 
grandfather ; (3) descendants and collaterals of his 
mother ; (4) failing nil these, the nearest kinsman 
of any degree discoverable on the father’s side.® 
The downwards and outwards limit, which was 
also the limit of the iyxarreU, was given by the 
deceased’s first cousins once removed, i.e. children 
of his first cousins (cousins-german). That is to 
say, ultimately any great-grandson could claim as 
heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a common 
ancestor; •with respect to that mheritance a new 
succession began at this point, so that second 
cousins, as such, had no claim upon one another’s 
estate, but each found his heir, failing a son, in 
the circle of his own d-yxorrets as aforesaid.® The 
oTkos included four generations, down to great- 
grandsons (second cousins to one another).’ Such 
an one could not inherit from any below tho third 
generation, being himself, as heir (=son), the 
fourth. That is to say, the third generation could 
call upon the fourth to undertake the duties of 
sonship — in primitive times doubtless without 
escape. 

‘Whether we look at tho rights of succession, or at the duties 
of the blood-feud, or at tho honours owed to the dead, wc 
discover on all sides signs that the ayviorrin was not a con- 
ception that could be extended indeHnilely ’ (Wyse, p. 666). It la 
an archaic classification, one of the oldest facts of Greek social 


1 There was no legal definition of a suitable dowry. A father 
in hys, xxxii. 0 stipulates in his will the amount to bo given ; 
but this probably could not bind his heirs as a matter of law. 
Inscriptions seem to prove that at Mykonos {DCII vi. [1882] 
600), and at Ephesos (Dittenberger, Syll.-, Leipzig, 1803-1901, 
no. 610, 1. 65), tho law was the same as at Athens. 

2Cf. Aristotle, Ath, Pot. 0: 6ia rb pq yeypa^Boi robs rSpovx 
arrXms, prjSi oAX’ wtnrep b wept Twv xXvptov xal eirnrXopuv, 

iviyieri roXXav api’HTPrprna-eit ytyveoBat. Solon, who perhaps 
really was the first to redact these laws, was, of course, simply 
formulating tho practice of immemorial antiquity. The law is 
p.arnphrascd by Isaius (xi. 1). 

* But tho pap hero may be much larger (see J. H. Lipsius, 
Alt. Proc.n, Berlin, 1887, p. 684). 

* The text of the law, clearly not complete, is quoted in (Dem.J 
xliii. 61. 

* Nothing is known about tho disposal of bona vacantia at 
Athens. I’erhaps the case never arose; at any rate there is 
nothing like the Roman vsiteaplio pro herede. 

8 Strictly, the term oyx’vTfia did not embrace sons or grand- 
sons, but meant those who succeed on failure of lineal heirs, 
and must, therefore, prove their title (Is. iik 60). 

1 Cf. Cic. de Off. L 17 : ‘ Prima socictas in ipso coniugio cst ; 
proximo in liberis; delnde una domus, communia omnia . . . 
sequuntur fratrum coniunctioncs, post consobrinorum sobrino- 
rumque, qui cum una domo iam capl non possint. In alias domes 
tanquam in colonias exeunt.’ 
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Liteeatoke. — B. W. Leist, Graeo-italische Rechtsgesehichte, 
Jena, 1SS4 ; L, Beauchet, Hist, du droit prirSde la ripubligue 
athinienne, 4 vols., Paris, 1897 ; G. Glotz, La SoUdarifi de la 
/amille dans U droit criminel en Grice, do. 1904 ; H. E. See- 
bohm. On the Structure of Grech Tribal Society, London, 1895 ; 
Fustei de Conlanges, SouvcUes Rechcrches sur guetgues pro- 
hUmes d'histoire, Paris, 1891 ; J. H. Lipsius, Von der Redeut- 
ung des griech. Bechts, Leipzig, 1893, Has attisehe Reeht und 
Rechtsoerfahren (mil Benutzung des Attischen Rrozesses von 
Meier u. Schomann), ii., do, 1912; E. CaiUemer, Le Droit 
de succession Ugitime d Athines, Paris, 1879; R. Dareste, 
B. HaussouUier, and T. Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juri- 
digues grecgues, i„ do, 1895 ; F. Bflcheler and E. Ziteimann, 
Das Recht ton Gortyn (Erganznngsheft of Rheinisches Museum 
fUr Philologie, new ser., xi.), Frankfort, 1885; E. Hafter, 
Hie Erbtochter nach attischem Recht, Leipzig, 1887 ; A. Ledl, 
•Studien zum attischen Epiklerenreehte’ (in Jahresberichte 
des 1. Staatsgymn. in Graz, 1907-08) ; L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht 
und Volhsrecht in den Sstlichen Provinzen des rom. Kaiser- 
reichs, Leipzig, 1891 ; C. G. Bruns and E. Sachati, Syrisch- 
rSmisches Rechtsbuch ausdem Jiinften Jahrhundert, do. 1880 ; 
W. Wyse, The Speeches of Isceus, Cambridge, 1904 ; J. Kohler 
and E. Ziebartn, Has Stadtrecht von Gortyn, Gottingen, 
1912. "W. J. WOODHOOSE. 

INHERITANCE (Hebrew). — Our word ‘in- 
heritance ’ has no exact equivalent in Hebrew. 
The varions terms which denote possession may be 
used when the possession comes in the way of suc- 
cession to a person deceased. But, if this is the 
case, the context must show how the possession 
came about. When we inquire of the documents 
in the Canon how this succession ivas regulated, 
we find no answer until we come to the latest 
period of the history. The oldest code of laws is 
silent on this point, and the patriarchal narratives 
reflect later conditions. The Biblical writers evi- 
dently supposed matters of this kind to be regu- 
lated by well-knoivn family and tribal customs. 

For Israel’s nomadic stage, therefore, we are 
left to conjecture. Fortunately the customs of the 
desert are much the same in all ages, and conjec- 
tures based on the analogies of nomad life may 
claim a considerable degree of certainty. In- 
dividual ownership of land is unloaown in this 
state of society, and personal property is small in 
amount. The man owns his arms, the woman her 
ornaments. The cattle, while nominally the pro- 
perty of the shaikh, are really common to the 
whole clan. _ The spoils of war are divided among 
the able-bodied men. At a man’s death his arms 
are seized by the next-of-kin, or are divided, like 
the spoils of war, among the men able to bear 
arms. Women do not inherit, because they are 
themselves the property of their husbands and 
pass to the heirs with the rest of the estate. This 
was the rule in Israel even after the settlement 
in Canaan. Muhammad’s regulation, giving a 
daughter half as much of the estate as went to a 
son, was an innovation on the earlier custom, 
according to which none could be heirs who did 
not take part in battle.^ In the nature of the case 
Hebrew custom must have been the same. 

Israel established itself in Canaan partly by 
conquest, partly by amalgamation with the older 
inhabitants. So far as the arable land was ac- 
quired by conquest it was treated like other spoils 
of war. Each family group assigned portions for 
tillage to its able-bodied men, but without relin- 
quishing title. On the other hand, we must sup- 
pose the Canaanites to have had private property 
m land. The cultivation of the vine and olive is 
hardly practicable under any other system. Light 
on the state of things in this period may be got 
from present custom in Palestine. Here we find 
private ownership of part of the land, and along 
with it communal ownership of another part. The 
land of the commune is laid out in portions of 
equal value, and then assigned by lot to the culti- 
vators." The frequency with which the lot is 

1 QuFin, li. 12; W. K. Smith, Kinship and Marriagein Early 
Arabia, Cambridge, ISSS, p. 64. 

- F. Buhl, Die socialc Verhdlinisse der Jsraeliten, Berlin, 
lS99,p.67a. 


spoken of in the OT indicates some snch system 
or allotment. But private property in land is also 
indicated. Naboth refuses to sell his vineyard, 
and the narrative shows that there were no re- 
strictions on his title.^ The patriarchal stories 
represent Abraham and Jacob as buying land 
from the earlier inhabitants,® 

While we suppose that private property in land 
was fully recognized in this period, it is probable 
that the right of inheritance was limited to mole 
kinsmen. There is no clear case of women owning 
land before the ExDe, though they had persons 
property. The mother of Micah saved a consider- 
able sum of money, and her title was recognized 
by her son.® Abigail brought five slaves to David, 
though this seems to have been the whole of her 
fortune. Eachel and Leah each received a slave 
girl from her father. ■* The case of Achsah, who is 
said to have received territory from Caleb,® forms 
no exception, for Achsah is only the eponym of a 
clan. Laban’s daughters, just referred to, say 
quite frankly that there is nothing for them in 
the house of their father, and that he has sold 
them and eaten np the price. The language shows 
conclusively that at the time when the account 
was written daughters had no claim as heiresses, 
and that the most they could hope for from a 
generous father was some part of the price that 
he had received for them. The persistency pith 
which the Hebrew writers represent the widow as 
an object of charity indicates that widows were 
without claim on the estates of their husbands. 

The dormant rights of the clan may have re- 
asserted themselves when a man died. But in the 
period of the monarchy it probably came to be 
recognized that the sons were the rightful heirs. 
Gifts by the father during his lifetime were recog- 
nized as valid, if we may argue from the conduct 
of Abraham towards the sons of his concubines.* 
But the inheritance went to all the sons— there 
was no difference between the son of a wife and 
the son of a concubine. The sons_ of Zilpah and 
BUhah are on the same footing 4vith the sons of 
Eachel and Leah,® Probably this was always the 
theory, and we may venture to adduce the Baby- 
lonian parallel, llere we read that, if a man 
recognizes the son of a slave woman by calling 
him ‘ my son,’ that son is entitled to a share of the 
estate. In Hebrew practice the son of a slave 
woman often sufl’ered injustice. The expulsion of 
Ishmael is an illustration, and so is the banishment 
of Jephthah by his brothers. 

■The first-born son had special rights. 

The law in Deuteronomy, which probably reproduces ancient 
custom and guards it from abuse, is as follows : ‘ When a man 
has two wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they bear 
him children, if the arstborn belocg to the hated wife, then m 
the day in which he gives the inheritance to his sons be shall 
not be allowed to treat the son of the beloved wife as the utet- 
bom instead of the son of the hated. He shall recognize toe 
Brsthorn (son of the hated) by giving him n 
whatever he has ; for he is the Brstling of his strength and tno 
right of the Brstbomis his.'fl . , ,, 

The birthrigbfc seems to have been onginally 
connected with the chieftainship of the clan. 
That some sort of priestly prerogative also be- 
longed to the oldest son seems clear fre*]! 
Pentateucbal narrative, which makes the tnbe ot 
Levi a substitute for the first-bom sons of me 
people, and this prerogative was probably conneotea 
with the w'orship of the clan ancestors. 

The sharpness with vvhich the law forbids tno 
transfer of the birthright to any but the actum 
first-bom indicates that earlier the matter liaa 
been in the power of the father. This also is illn.s- 
trated by the patriarchal stoiy where Isaac is 
induced (unwittingly, to he sure) to give tne 

1 1 K 2118. 3 On esaiz SSIB. 3 Jg 171®- 

‘1S25«, GnSaCAtejcl. Slte w 

8 Jos 1518-13, Jg 113-15. 8 On 258. ® Gn S5-5-. 


a On 2133^, Jg 113. 
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blessing to Jacob, and where Jacob in turn pre- 
fers Ephraim to Manasseh. The Chronicler be- 
lieves that the birthright was taken from Reuben 
and ^ven to Joseph?^ All these stories are the 
reflexion of tribal relations, but they show that 
the transfer of the birthright was not a strange 
conception to the writers. We are nowhere told 
that the double portion given to the oldest son 
was to enable him to support the widow and the 
younger children, though this has usually been 
assigned as the reason. That the dependent 
members of the family passed into the care, or 
rather into the possession, of the heir, we have 
already had occasion to note. The right of the 
lirst-bom son of a Iring to succeed to the throne 
was not necessarily a part of his prerogative, as 
we see in the case of Solomon.® 

In default of sons the patriarchal system makes 
the brothers inherit, ana after them uncles, that 
is, father’s brothers. Next come cousins in the 
various degrees, always on the father’s side ; for, 
the women being excluded, their descendants have 
no rights. The Hebrews, however, always felt it 
to be a misfortune that a man should have no son 
to succeed him. The root of this feeling must be 
sought in the animistic stage of religion. The 
spirit of a man is left mthout sustenance and 
honour if he has no son to pay these dues. To 
prevent the name from being blotted out, custom 
early enjoined the levirate marriage, and, as in 
other cases, the custom was finally embodied in 
the "written law, Deuteronomy is specific on this ; 

• When brothers dwell together, and one ol them dice leaving 
no son, the wife of the deceased shall not be given to a stranger. 
Her brother-in-law shall come to her and tabe her to him (or a 
wife and perform a brother’s duty. And her first-born eon ehall 
succeed to the name of the brother who is dead, and hie name 
shall not be blotted out from Israel.' s 

How seriously the brother’s duty is taken is 
made clear by the story of Tamar in the book of 
Genesis,^ where the reason given for Onan’s early 
death is his refusal to raise up seed to his brother, 
and where, also, it is held that Tamar, when re- 
fused another husband, is justified in taking a 
substitute by deception. In Deuteronomy the 
recalcitrant brother is put to open shame by the 
ceremony of pulling ofif the shoe.® 

The arrangement under discussion is a survival 
from the time when a man’s -wives went to the 
next-of-kin. In fact, the levirate was the duty, 
not of the brother alone, but of the next-of-kin, 
whoever he might be. So Judah was the one upon 
whom the duty devolved -when his son was in 
default. This is also the theory of the book of 
Ruth. Ruth offers herself as "Wife to Boaz in the 
belief that he is next-of-kin to her deceased hus- 
band. Boaz informs her that there is a nearer 
ldnsman,"and he takes her only after this other 
has refused. Here the connexion with the right 
of inheritance is made clear by the statement 
that the kinsman has the right of redemption of 
such real estate as belonged to the deceased, the 
•wife going with it. The book is not altogether 
clear, oecause it does not give the first-bom son to 
the deceased ; but in its general conception it agrees 
with what wo know elsewhere of the levirate. At 
the present day it is Jewish custom to release the 
brother from his duty. The subject has a place 
here only so far ns it throws light on the Jewish 
ideas of inheritance. The levirate was in force so 
long as it was thought necessary for a man to have 
a male heir. When the right of daughters to 
inherit was recognized, the law forbade the mar- 
riage of a woman to her brother-in-law. 

The device of adoption, by which a man who has 
no heir of his body begotten takes a child from 
another family to be his son, seems not to have 

1 On 97SW1 4811^, X Ch S'. 9 1 K 1, and c(. 2 Ch 21®. 

» Dt * On SS6-23. 5 Dl 250. 


been much in use among the Hebrews. Where 
Abraham expects his slave to become his heir, 
however,! we think of the slave as having been 
made a ‘ son ’ of the clan. _ In the patriarchal 
period we find also the recognition of Ephraim and 
Manasseh by Jacob,® which may be called an 
adoption; and the reception of Moses into the 
family of Pharaoh® shows the idea not to have been 
nnkno"wn to the "writers of these stories. At a 
later date one of the genealogists tells of a Hebrew 
who had no son, and who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian slave to -wife, and the children were 
counted in the Hebrew line."* None of these cases 
can be called historical ; and Esther, who was 
brought up by Mordecai, came to him not by 
adoption, but as his ward by the ordinary law of 
inheritance.® The declaration of the book of Pro- 
verbs, that a maid may ‘ inherit ’ from her mistress, 
is too slight to build upon.® 

We come to a time, finally, when daughters are 
allowed to inherit. It would not be strange to 
discover that the idea of women holding property 
arose in connexion irith the clan sagas. When 
the clans were brought into genealogical relations, 
those which had feminine names appeared as 
daughters of the eponym heroes of the whole 
people. As all the clans had territory in the land 
of Israel, it was believed that the patriarchs had 
given portions to daughters as well as to sons. 
The sto^ of Achsah, already mentioned, is in 
point.® So is the statement that a daughter of 
Asher has a place in the genealogy. Eurther, we 
find an explicit declaration in the book of Joshua 
that the daughters of Manasseh took possession 
along "with his sons.® The genealogy in Ezra knows 
of a certain Barzillai who received that name 
because he married the daughter of Barzillai the 
Gileadite.® We must suppose the daughter to 
have been an heiress, and the case naturally leads 
up to that of the daughters of Zelophehaa. We 
read in the book of Numbers that, when Israel was 
about to take possession of the Promised Land, the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses informing 
him that their father had died, learing no son. In 
consequence they fear that his name will bo blotted 
out, for he will receive no portion in the coming 
division of the land. On consultation with the 
oracle, Moses is directed to grant their implied 
request, and to assign them the portion which 
should fall to their father. The conclusion of the 
paragraph is a specific direction that hereafter 
dau^ters shall inherit where there are no sons. 
The law, however, is amended, or supplemented, 
in another chapter by the requirement that, where 
daughters succeed to landed property, they shall 
marry "within their oivn tribe ; othenrise the land 
of their father "will be lost to the tribe of which he 
was a member.!® The regulation hero given shows 
how precedents for new laws were sought in the 
history of the people. When it was seen to be an 
injustice that daughters should bo shut out of the 
inneritance in favour of remoter relatives, a pre- 
cedent was found in the tribal traditions. If 
females inherited in the patriarchal age — which 
seems to be shown by the narratives— vmy should 
they not now have the privilege ? The answer to 
the question is given in the law here promulgated. 
But along "with the desirafaOity of giving these 
rights to daughters was a sense of the inviolability 
of the tribal boundaries as fixed in the Mosaic age. 
On tbis account the regulation was supplemented, 
os we have seen. The arrangement by which the 

1 On 163. 5 On 455“^. ® Ex e'-Jf-. 

4 1 Ch 231-43. In Babylonia wc find elaborate regnlatloas on 
the subject of adoption (Code of Qamniarabi, {5 1S5-103 ; cf. B 
Meissner, Aua dem tab. Heclttileben, Belpziir, 16(0, p, 271. 

» Est 25C^. 6 Pr !»=>. 7 Jos 151“-. 

8 Jos 170. » Err 201. 

10 Nu 27‘-ll S6113, Jos IT®"*. 
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aghters are obliged to marry iivitliin their own 
be could not have seemed a hardship — perhaps 
hardly seemed an innovation — because from the 
rliest times a kinsman was thought to be the 
)st desirable suitor for a j^oung woman’s hand, 
ah custom in this matter is well known, and as 

0 as the time of Tobit the cousin had a presump- 
•e right as against other suitors. 

[n the post-Exilic period, tlierefore, the idea of 
»men holding property and inheriting it became 
oroughly established. Job gave his daughters 
rtions along wth his sons, and the author of the 
it chapter of Proverbs found it natural that a 
pable woman should buy a field with the eam- 
js of her own hands.^ Written testaments are 
where spoken of in the OT, but it is assumed 
at a man about to die will dispose of his estate 
• word of mouth. So Ahithophel ‘ gives orders 
nceming his house ’ before committing suicide 
d Hezekiah, when dangerously ill, is advised to 
gulate his affairs.® The last words of a father to 
3 sons would naturally couple advice and admoni- 
)n ndth directions concerning property. Hence 
e character of the testament (though not so 
lied) put into the mouth of Jacob. Ben Sira 
commends that one distribute his goods at the 
d of life, but not earlier.* It is not certain that 
written will is intended in any of these passages, 
in the passage in Tobit sometimes cited in this 
nnexion. 

The latest portions of the Pentateuchal legisla- 
jn aim at limiting the right of testamentary 
sposition in accordance with the theory of divine 
vnership. The land being Jahweh’s, and assigned 
T Him to the various tribes, it should be kept in 
srpetuity in possession of those tribes. To this end 
) man was to have the right of disposing of his share 
any one but the next-of-kin. Moreover, in case 

1 were driven by poverty so to dispose of it, he 
luld give only a lease for the time to the next 
ibilee year, when it would revert to him or his 
rect descendants. The basis of this reflation 
probably the old clan order by which the indi- 
dual held only what was assigned him by the 
»mmune. We learn from Jeremiah that, when 
nd was sold, it was ofiered first of all to a 
insman.* 

^Vhether a criminal forfeited his property rights 
nowhere specifically told us. When Naboth was 
ikecated for blasphemy,® his estate was seized by 
le king ; but this may have been simply an act of 
granny, and without authority of law or custom. 
: we may argue from Achan’s case,^ the man 
ailty of sacrilege had his property destroyed 
ith himself. What became of his lands when 
e had any is not clear. We should expect them 
1 be forfeited to the temple, as ‘ devoted ’ to the 
ivinity. 

Literatuee. — The Hebrew law as understood by the tradi- 
onat authorities is formulated in the Talmud treatises Bala 
'athra and Yebamoth. The most thorough discussion, and one 
:ill valuable, is J. Selden’s De Successionibus ad Leges Bebrce- 
mm in Bona Lefunctorum (1033), in his collected works, 
ondon, 1720, vol. ii. 1-70 : J. D. Michaelis treats the subject 
■ith his usual learning in his Mosaisches Mccht, Frankfort, 1770 
3ng. tr. Commentaries on the Laws of Jloses, London, 1814), 
§ 78-^0 and BS; L. L^vy. La Famille dans Pantiquiti 
traflite, Paris, 1805, and T. Engrert, She- and Familienrecht 
tr nebrder, Munich, 1905, give good summaries of what is 
Down on the subject. On the levirate, see S. R. Driver’s com- 
mentary on Dt 25a-lt, where other literature is cited. The cus- 
om of release among modern Jews is described by J. Bnstorf, 
rjma30jo./udoieaS,Basel,16Gl,§xxx.,andhyJ.C. G. Boden- 
ch.atz, KirchU'ehe Verfassung der heutigen Jtiden, Erlangen, 
74S, pp. 14S-16S. Reference may be made also to the articles 
Heir,’ in BDB, ‘Erbe,’ in Hamburger, ‘Inheritance,’ in JF, 
ad ‘Familie und Ehe bei den Hebniem,’ in PRE^, vol. v. 
ISOS), condensed as • Family and Marriage Eelations.’ln Schall- 
lerzog, vol. iv. (1900). PRESERVED SSHTH. 
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INHERITANCE (Hindu).— The rules, of suc- 
cession, as developed by the Brahman lawyers of 
India, may be described as to some extent a 
spiritual bargain in which the right to succeed 
to another depends on the successor’s capacity for 
benefiting that person by the offering of funeral 
oblations (iraddha). Thus the.term sapi n da, which 
is commonly used to denote a heritable relation, 
means literally a relation connected through 
funeral oblations of food, such as a ball of rice 
(pinda). The more remote ancestors, viz. the 
great-grandfather, his father and grandfather, who 
are ofiered only the fragments of that ball of 
rice which remain on the hands of the offerer, were 
therefore called ‘partakers of the wipings’ (lcpa~ 
hhdgin, Mann, iii. 216). StiU more distant is the 
relationship of samanodakas, or kinsmen, connected 
by the mere offering of water, said to extend to 
the fourteenth degree. In a decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it was declared 
that ‘there is in the Hindu law so close a con- 
nexion between their religion and their succession 
to properly, that the preferable right to perform 
irdddh is commonly viewed also as governing the 
preferable right to succession of property.’ Dubois 
(in India, 1792-1823) observes (Hindu Manners^ 
p. 374) ‘that the right of inheritance and the duty 
of presiding at the obsequies are inseparable one 
from the other. When, therefore, a wealthy man 
dies without direct descendants, a crowd of remote 
relatives appear to dispute with each other the 
honour of conducting the funeral rites. The con- 
test is occasionally so tumultuous and prolonged 
that the body of the deceased is in a state of com- 
plete putrefaction before a definite settlement of 
these many pretensions is arrived at.’ And so an 
old Sanskrit authority says, ‘ He who inherits the 
wealth presents the funeral oblation,’ and ‘ A son 
shall present the funeral oblations to his father, 
even though he inherit no property’ (Institutes 
of Visnu, XV. 40, 43). The doctrine of spiritual 
efficacy was further developed, and relied on as a 
corroborative argument in favour of certain ex- 
positions of the texts on inheritance, in the Daya- 
bhaga and other leading worlts of the Bengal School 
of law. The MlitaJcsard, on the other hand, which 
is the leading authority on the law of inheritance 
for the majority of the Hindus, explains the term 
sapinda. as denoting one of the same body, t'.e. a 
blood relation, and does not give countenance to 
any other principle than propinquity, or proximity 
of birth, as regulating the order of succession. 
Nevertheless, the connexion between the right of 
succession and the obligation to offer the customary 
irdddhs may be supposed to have been constantly 
present to the Hindu mind. The widow, in par- 
ticular, who succeeds to her husband’s property 
on failure of male descendants, is enjoined to offer 
up the regular oblations to him at stated times. 

The religious element enters largely into the 
Indian law of inheritance in other respects besides 
the general rules of succession. Thus civil death, 
i.e. the exclusion of a man from his caste on 
account of some offence or breach of caste rules, 
has the same consequences as natural death, and 
causes the property of the person out-casted (patita) 
to devolve on his heirs, and himself to lose the 
capacity to inherit any property devolving on him. 
Civil death is now inoperative, as loss of caste, 
according to an Act of 1850, does nqt affect a man’s 
civil rights. Spiritual relationship ia recognized as 
well as blood relationship, the pupil succeeding to 
his spiritual teacher and vice versa. No relative 
can, as a rule, claim any property acquired by a 
man during the time he was a sannyusi (ascetic). 
It is taken oy one of his disciples, who should per- 
form the funeral rites according to custom- fhe 
succession goes either by nomination by the previous 
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sannr/a^ or by election after his death. The san- 
nyoMs are, in many cases, heads of a matha (mutt), 
i.e. of a religious mstitution founded and endowed 
for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the 
doctrines of some religious sect. These monastic 
institutions were endowed with considerable grants 
of land by Hindu princes and noblemen, their pro- 
perty being vested in the precMtor or head for the 
time being, generally called mahant. Though many 
of these malmnts have become worldly, or are not 
even versed in the first principles of tneir religion, 
the acquirement of wealth by trade being their great 
object, the old rule of succession remains, and the 
property passes by inheritance to no one who does not 
fill the office. It is devoted to the maintenance of the 
establishment, but the superior has large control 
over it and is not accountable for its management. 
The two principal Sanskrit treatises on inheritance 
and succession on which the law as administered 
by the British Courts of India is supMsed to be 
based are the MitSksard and the DuyabhSga. 
Colebrooke’s English translation of these two works 
was first published in 1810. 

LiTBUATnEE. — R. West and G. Biihler, A Digett of tho 
Hindu Lato of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption^, 2 vola., 
Bombay, 1889 ; J. D. M^ne, Hindu Law and Usaget, Madras, 
1900; i. ioMg, History of the Hindu iaiOjCaloutta, 1885; G. 
Sarkar, Hindu Law\ do. 1003; J. A. Dubois and H. K. 
Beauchamp, Hindu ManncrsO, Oxford, 1006; E. J. Tre- 
velyan, Hindu Law, liOndon, 1012; Madras Law Journal, 
i89iff. J. Jolly. 

INHERITANCE (Jewish). — The Jewish law 
of inheritance based itself on the Biblical regula- 
tions (on which see W. H. Bennett, art. ‘ Heir,’ in 
HDB ii. 340). In the Rabbinic Code these regiila- 
tions were systematized, and the accepted principles 
are given in the Codes of Maimonides (Hilkhoth 
Nahaloth) and Joseph Qaro (ffoshen Mishpat, §§ 250- 
258 and §§ 276-289). In modem times, Jewish 
practice naturally conforms to the civil laws of the 
States in which Jews are domiciled. So far as 
the older Rabbinic laws are concerned, the rule 
of inheritance may be summarized as follows ; 

* The order of succession in intestacy is : first, eons (eldest son 
taking a double portion), their descendants ; daughters, their 
descendants. Failing issue, the father succeeds, then brothers 
(Mishn. Baba Bathra, viii. 2). Sisters come after brothers and 
their descendants (ib.). If a son dies in his father’s lifetime, 
grandchildren succeed to their father's share in the estate ot 
their grandfather (Bah. Baba Bathra, 1226), A man is his 
mother's heir, the husband is the wife's heir, but the wife is 
not her husband's heir. She has, however, her dower. Ille- 
pitimnoy is no bar to inheritance or transmission. Recognition 
by father is accepted os proof that children are his (f6, viii. 0). 
Hotchpot was not recognised in Jewish jurisprudenco(»6. viii. 8)’ 
(M. Hyamson, Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio, 
Ijondon, 1918, p. 161 ; cf. J. H. Greenstone, in ,/Ji vi. B88). 

The owner of property could not depart from this 
order in bequeatliing by way of inheritance, though 
he could do so if he bequeathed by way of gift. 

‘ The law of testamentary succession, as laid down in the Bible 
(Nu 27S-11), is unalterable ; and any attempt made by the owner 
of property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those who would 
not naturally inherit it is null and void. No one can be made 
an heir except such persons as are mentioned in this Biblical 
law; nor can the property bo lawfully diverted from tbe heirs 
by the substitution, either oraily or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishn. Baba Bathra, viiL 5) ; but the owner of 
property has such control over it that ho may dispose ot it by 
sale or gift to any person, to the exclusion of his heirs. This 
important distinction, therefore, must be noted, that a bequest 
by way ot inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs is 
null o'nd void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is valid ’ (D. W. 
Amram, in JH iii. 48). 

Such procedure was, however, regarded with 
much disfavour by the Rabbis (Bab. Baba Bathra, 
1336 ; Kethuboth, 63a), and it wfis very unusual 
for the otvner to depart through bequest bv way 
of gift from the order of succession (see L. N. 
Dembitz, in JE xii. 622). One imporffint point 
deserves special mention. The Pharisaic Law 
denied to daughters any share in the inheritance 
if there were sons, though the Saddncces (Bab. 
Baba Bathra, 1156) and later on the Qaraites 
(J. Fiirst, Gesch. des Kariicrthums, Leipzig, 1S65, 


i. § 9) gave the daughters equal rights with their 
brothers. Nevertheless, in the Pli.arisaic scheme 
the_ daughter had ample rights for maintenance 
while unmarried. Very significant is the decision 
of Admon (first half of 1st cent. A.D.) — a decision 
confirmed by Gamaliel ; 

‘ If a man die, leaving sons and daughters, and his estate be 
large, the sons inherit it and the daughters arc maintained by 
it ; but if the estate bo small, the daughters are maintained by 
it, and the sons may go begging’ (Mishn. Kethuboth, xiii. 3). 

The Court might set aside a part of the estate 
in trust for the maintenance of the daughters (on 
all these matters see D. W. Amram, in JE iv. 
448). In general, it must be remembered that the 
family solidarity (see art. Family [Jewish]) and 
sense of good-tvill among its members secured an 
equitable distribution of the family goods, which 
were to a large extent enjoyed in common. 

As to the extra-legal ideas associated in Jewish 
thought with the idea of inheritance, the Rabbis 
were concerned to combat the view that the 
Israelite inherited the Law. He had to acquire 
his part in the Torah by his active study and per- 
formance of it. R. Jos6 (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 12) 
said ; ‘ Set thyself to leam Torah, for it is not an 
heirloom unto thee.’ This, at first sight, may 
seem contradictory of Dt 33'* ‘ Moses commanded 
us a law, an inheritance for the assembly of 
Jacob.’ But the Sifr6 (§ 345, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. IdS*") interprets the text to mean 
that the Law is not an aristocratic possession ; it 
belongs to all Israel The Rabbmie attitude 
closely illustrates the saying of Goethe; ‘What 
thou hast inherited from thy fathers, be sure thou 
earn it, that it may be truly thine.’ This is en- 
forced in another saying : ‘ Pay special regard to 
the sons of the poor, for from them the Torah 
goeth forth’ (Bab. Nedarim, 81o), the point being, 
as the Talmud remarks, that a learned man’s ofi- 
spring are not always learned, lest it be believed 
that the knowledge of the Torah is an inheritance. 
On the other hand, the children of the unlearned 
might be among the active promoters of the know- 
ledge of the Law (Sank. 96a). All Israel (and the 
imhteous of all nations were included in the boon 
[Tosefta Sank, xiii.]) had its share in the future 
life (Mishn. Sank. x. 1), in accordance with the 
Rabbinic exegesis of the text (Is 60'*), ‘ thy people 
also shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the 
land for ever.’ So, for a while Israel may forsake 
the law, but, when he seelis to return, he need feel 
no shame ; it is his ancestral inheritance that he 
resumes possession of (Exod, Jiabbah, xxxiii. 7). 
This combination of confidence in Israel's future 
and demand for Israel’s present effort is a unique 
quality in the Rabbinic system of morality. Yet 
another way of meeting the difference between tlie 
two points of ■view may be cited. The Torah is 
Israel’s communal inheritance, bnt the individual 
has to win for himself the right to share (cf. Comm, 
of W. Einhom to the passage cited from Exod. 
Babbah, ed. Wilna, 1878, p. 123). 

Turning to another aspect of the idea of inherit- 
ance — it was considered a misfortune for a man 
to leave no son to inherit his estate. Such mis- 
fortune was sometimes regarded as due to the 
father’s misconduct ; ■witness such sayings as : ‘ If 
one destroys by fire his neighbour’s produce, he 
leaves no son to be his heir’ (Bab. Sotah, 11a). 
Absalom [loc. cit.) was childless at his death ; his 
three sons and his daughter predeceased him as a 
punishment for his having set fire to Joab’s grain 
(2 S 14“). The pious Israelite was also considered 
to have neglected one of his main duties unless ho 
married with the hope of leaving issue (Bab. Rera- 
khoth, lOn ; Yebamoth, 636, and often). The idea 
went beyond the desire to continue the race. 
Almost mystically the divine prasence dwelling 
in a man was carried over to his children (ye6a- 
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Moth, 64), or — and this is significant — to a disciple 
icf. Bab. Baba Bathra, 116a). In particular, it 
was the father’s duty to ensure that the inherit- 
ance of fidelity to God was carried on through 
the generations. This thought was based on the 
example of Abraham. ‘ I have kno-nm him, to the 
end tiiat he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice’ (Gn 18*®). And, further, 
he who teaches his son’s son is esteemed as though 
lie had himself stood at Mt. Sinai, a personal 
participator in the original revelation (Bab. Qid- 
dush. 30a). From the text in Genesis just cited 
was derived the custom of Jemsh fathers writing 
for their children an ethical testament containing 
moral and pious directions ; and these testaments 
were an honoured heirloom (see I. Abrahams, art. 
‘Jewish Ethical Wills,’ in JQB iii. [1891] 436). 
For the part played in Judaism by the conception 
of the child’s inheritance of the father’s merits see 
S. Levy’s volume on Original Virtue and Other 
Studies, London, 1907. 

Liteiutuee.— This is given throughout the artieie. 

I. Abrahams. 

INHERITANCE (Roman). — As compared -with 
the Greek, two features in chief distinguish the 
Roman laws of inheritance taken as a whole : (1) 
the very early, and relatively extended, power of 
devising, by the testamentum calatis comitiis or 
the testamentum in proeinctu, i.e. the recognition 
of the individual will as a decisive factor in the 
activity of the group ; and (2) the peculiarly Roman 
conception of the paternal relationship, the patria 
potestas. 

In the regal period the estate of a paterfamilias 
was inherited by such of his descendants as were 
‘ under his power ’ (in potestate) at the time of his 
death and became by that event sui iuris. Such 
were his sons and grandsons (unless they were no 
longer subject, through emancipation), his daugh- 
ters (unless they had passed by marriage in manum 
of their husband, i.e. into another family), and 
his mfe in manu, and, therefore, standing loco 
filice. All these were styled sui heredes, ‘self- 
heirs,* as having an inherent right dormant during 
the father’s life. All, including the Avidow, took 
an equal share. Failing sui heredes, the gens of 
the deceased inherited. Of primogeniture there 
is no trace. But from the first the father was able 
to regulate the succession by testament, if he 
cared to do so, Avithin such limits as recommended 
themselves to his peers in the Curies. 

Succession of amates, as such, Avas perhaps 
established by the XII Tables, so as to bring both 
plebeians ana patricians under the same laAv as 
lar as possible.* 

Strlotiv, a man’s agnates were those of his collaterals who 
were under the same patria potestas as himself, or Avould have 
been had the common ancestor been alive. His children 
(whether of the body or by adoption) tn potestate, and his Arife 
in manu, being loco fliao, were mutually agnates ; but a wife 
not in manu, or a daughter who had passed in manum mariti, 
or emancipated children, were not their agnates, nor were they 
sui heredes to the lather— for the tie of the potestas was broken 
(and in the case of the wdle not in manu had never been 
created). So a man was agnate to his brothers and their 
children (assuming that there had been no capitis minutio on 
either side) ; but not to his sister married in manum or to her 
children, for they were not of the eavaofamilia (haiing become 
agnates of her husband’s relatives). 

In the absence of a avuI, succession was noAv 
open to the agnatic heirs ab intestato (law; ‘si 
intestate moritur cui suns heres neo escit, adgnatus 
proxiinus familiam habeto’). How far the agnatic 
circle extended is not clear. Tiie order of suc- 
cession established by the XII Tables Avas, there- 
fore, as follows: (1) sui heredes-, (2) the nearest 
agnate or agnates ; (3) the gens as a body — this 
last possible only in the case of a patrician. The 
laAv Avas interpreted in the sense that only the 

r Dip. fr. xirii. E : • legitimne hereditatis ius . . . ex lego 
Duodecim Tabulamm deacendit.’ 


nearest agnate* (or agnates of the same degree) 
could claim, so that, if they declined, the next 
in degree could not take the estate, and, further, 
that no female agnate more remote than a sister 
could inherit. 

Sui heredes, whether instituted by will or taking ab in. 
testate, could not decline the inheritance however burdensome 
(hence they are called heredes necessarii) ; but a stranger 
instituted by will, or an agnate heir ab intestato, could reject 
the inheritance. 

The interpretation put upon the clause in the 
XII Tables — ‘uti legassit super pecunia tutelave 
suae rei, ita ius esto ’ — together Aiith the growth 
of that form of testament called per ws et libram 
(originally not a testament, but a fictional substitute 
for one) made the testator’s Avill supreme, even to 
the extent of disinheriting his sui heredes in faA’onr 
of a stranger, if he expressly mentioned the dis- 
herison (exheredaiio). Li the later Republic, OAving 
to the decline of religion and family morality, chil- 
dren Avere often disinherited, or cut ofl'Avith a mere 
fraction of the estate, for the benefit of a stranger. 
This led to the recognition of the querela inofficiosi 
testamenti, or the challenge of the AA’ill by a suus 
heres capriciously treated. Under the early Empire 
this developed the rule of the legitim of children, 
giving them a right to at least one-fourth of the 
father’s estate in spite of the Avill, except for good 
grounds. 

Very important Avas the efiect of the oononm 
possessio (secundum tabulas], by Avhich the Pnetor 
gave provisional enjoyment of the estate to the 
heir named in a will prima facie valid, pend- 
ing possible claim by heirs-at-laAV.® A yearis 
undisturbed possession gave him full oAvnership 
by usucaption. The ultimate efiect of the Prm- 
torian action, in granting bonorum possessio in 
relief of various classes of petitioners, Avas to 
establish the following Prietorian order of in- 
testate succession: (1) in place of the sui hevedes 
of the old ius civile, they put descendants (liberi), 
including the Avife in manu, sons and daughters 
of the body Avhether in potestate or emancipated, 
and representatives of predeceased sons and adopted 
children Avho Avere in potestate of the deceased 
Avhen he died ; (2) legiUmi heredes, i.e. the nearest 
collateral agnates; (3) cognates, this class not 
being precisely defined; (4) survivor of husband 
and Avife. It Avas open for these classes in turn 
to petition for bonorum possessio -, but it was for 
them to maintain the grant against any who 
claimed as heir according to the ius civile. 

The above changes Avere in part the outcome of 
the doctrine of the ius naturale as embodying a 
higher ideal of justice than the old itts civile. The 
process Avas carried further in the Tertullian sena- 
iusconsultum in Hadrian’s reign. This gave pre- 
ference to the mother oi'er all agnates of her 
deceased child, except father, brother, pr sister — 
father and brother excluding her ; but Aidth a sister, 
and failing father and brother, she shared equally. 
This right was confined to Avomen Avith the ius 
liberorum, i.e. free women Avho had three children, 
or freedwomen Avho had four. In A.D. 178 the Orphi- 
tian senatusconsultum gave legitimate or illegiti- 
mate children a prior right oA-er all her agnates to 
succeed a mother. The Code of Justinian made 
a mother’s right of succession independent of the 
ius liberorum, and extended that of a daughter 
or sister to her descendants. In his 118th_ and 
127th Novella:, Justinian wiped aAvay the righte 
of agnates entirely, except as regarded adoptod 
children, and settled the orders of succession 
purely on a basis of blood-relationship : (1 ) descend- 
ants of the intestate, male and female alike taking 

1 Division between agnates was per capita, not pp- 

In the case of a freedman bis patronus and his children took 
the place of agnates. 

2 There were two other forma of boTiointm potMttc-^-concra 
tahulat^ practically setting the will aside, and ah intestato 
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per capita if of the same degree, per stirpes if of 
different degrees ; (2) the nearest ascendants, con- 
currently with full brothers and sisters and chil- 
dren of predeceased brothers and sisters (division 
equally per capita when there were ascendants 
and hrotoers and sisters, or brothers and sisters 
only; per stirpes when children of a deceased 
brother or sister participated ; if there were only 
ascendants, the estate was divided equally to the 
paternal and maternal sides of the account); (3) 
half-hrothers and half-sisters, and their issue, and 
grandchildren of full brothers and sisters, dividing 
on the same principle ; (4) all other collaterals of 
all degrees, those nearest akin excluding those 
more remote, and dividing per capita between all 
of the same degree. 

In his 119th Novella, Justinian laid down the 
principle that a child had an indefeasible right 
to some share at least as an heir of his father, 
and conversely, and enumerated the legal grounds 
of disherison. It followed, therefore, that a will 
to be valid must state the reasons for disherison ; 
and, further, that it was liable to challenge upon 
the facts. A child not given some share, however 
small, could have the will nullified ; and, if not 
given his legitim (at least one-third of the estate, 
and under certain circumstances one-half), he 
could claim to that amount ; hut nullification could 
not extend to any accessory provisions of the will. 


LiTEKATnaE.— J. Muirhead, Hist. Inirod. to the Private Law 
of Bom«2 London, 1899; M. Voigt, Gesch. und System det 
Civil’ und Criminal-Rtchtes, wie ’Processes der XII Tafeln, 
Lcipric, 18SS-84 ; P. F. Girard, Manuel eUmentaire de droit 
Tomain, Paris, 1895-97 ; F. Schulin, Das grieeh. Testament 
terglichen mit dem rSmischen, Basel, 18S2; R. v. Mayr, 
Rdmische RechUgeschichte (Sammlung Goschen, no. 578), 
Leipzig, 1012; art. ‘ Hcredltarium ius,* in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Real’Encgelopadie, 16th Halbband, Stutt^rt, 1912; 
E. Holder, Reitrage zur Gesch. da rSm. ErbrecMs, Erlangen, 
1881 ; F. Norden, Apulejus von Madaura und das rom, 
PncatrecTit, Berlin, 1912; H. J. Roby, Roman Private Law, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1902; W. W. Buckland, Elementary 
PrineipUs of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912, 

W. J. WOODHOFSE. 


INHERITANCE (Teutonic). — Por the last 
sixty years this subject has been a prolific source 
of controversy, which at present shows no sign of 
abating. Thus, it is not decided whether the right 
of inheritance was originally limited to the near 
family, or whether the udder kindred resented it 
for themselves. The organization of this wider 
kindred is still a matter of debate, and scholars are 
not yet agreed as to whether matrilineal inheritance 
prevailed at the beginning of our era among the 
Teutons, or whether inheritance fell exclusively 
to males descended through males. A few facts, 
however, stand out clearlv. Tacitus (Germ. 20) 
tells us that the Germans had no system of testa- 
mentary dispositions, but that they had rules of 
intestate succession ; and liis statement holds good 
of almost all Teutonic countries imtil far into the 
Middle Ages. The heir, as some of the laws teU 
us, is bom, not chosen. Adoption during lifetime 
is the only way of selecting an heir, and this pro- 
ceeding is hedged about by restrictions. It is per- 
mitted only if the adopter is without near kinsmen 
of his oAvn, as in the case of the Frankish affatomy 
and the Langobardian thinx ; or else the amount 
which may be bequeathed to an adopted son is 
limited and subject to the consent of the legal 
heirs or kindred (Scandinavia). 

Wills, which were introduced by the Church 
under the influence of Roman law, made their 
way very slowly, though encouraged by ecclesi- 
astical institutions, which would otherwise have 
been debarred from receiving bequests of land. 
In most Teutonic countries such bequests were 
of the nature of a donatio post obiitim, and were 
subject to the consent of heirs or kindred. Among 
the Frisian inhabitants of the little island of Wan- 


t eroog, testamentary dispositions were almost un- 
noivn_ far into the 18th cent., the children, or, 
in their absence, the nearest kinsmen, succeed- 
ing automatically to the inheritance, which they 
divided among themselves by agreement, disputes 
being very rare. Certain medireval laws will not 
admit disputes as to inheritance among kindred in 
the ordinary courts of law, regarding them as a 
matter to be settled by the ‘ common kinsmen ’ of 
the parties concerned. 

The principle of primogeniture appears to have 
found noTlace in ancient Teutonic society. Tacitus 
says (loc. cit.) that the childi’en inherit, and in later 
times (with the exception of the feudal nobility) 
all the sons, at least, had an equal claim to 
inheritance. Where there are two heirs, the 
division of the shares usually devolves on the elder, 
the younger ha\'ing the right of choice beWeen 
them. In the case of a number of heirs, the 
matter is decided by the casting of lots after the 
eldest has dhdded the shares. Equal division 
among all the sons or other heirs is still common 
in many parts of Teutonic Europe, and this feature 
survives in the Kentish gavelkind. 

In many parts, however, the farm is not divided 
among all the heirs, either for purely economic 
reasons or in order to facilitate the collection of 
dues or taxes. In such cases the farm is either 
held in common by all the co-heirs — a system which 
seems to have been common in England — or one of 
the heirs is allowed to purchase it at a price quite 
irrespective of its market value, but calcnlatea not 
to be an undue burden on the farm. This system 
persists in Schleswig-Holstein to the present day. 
Sometimes this right of purchase is granted to the 
eldest, but more often to the youngest son, the 
idea being that, while his brothers have had time 
to set up establishments of their own, he has not 
done so, hut has remained with his parents. In 
the custom known as Borough English, stiU pre- 
vailing (in the case of intestacy) in certain 
EngliSi districts and boroughs, the youngest son 
inherits land to the exclusion of all the other 
children. 

The inheritance of real property is often limited 
to males, especially in the case of ancestral land 
such as the terra aviatica, which appears in the 
earliest Franldsh (ripuarian) law, and the Nor- 
wegian odal. Frequently the son excludes the 
daughter, but she inherits in his absence. In 
other parts — Denmark and Friesland — the daugh- 
ter receives half as much land ns the son. Low 
Saxon law gives preferential treatment to sons; 
but, as soon as an inheritance falls to collaterals, 
it makes no distinction between males and females, 
nor between the paternal and maternal kindred. 
On the whole, we may say that a tendency to limit 
inheritance to agnates (persons descended through 
males) is observable chiefly in South Germany. 
The supporters of the mother-right theory lay 
weight on certain statements of Tacitus (with 
regard to the privileged position of the mother’s 
brother, and to inheritance by children, not by 
sons only), but find the chief confirmation of 
their view in the earliest texts of the Frankish 
Lex Salica, which, in the absence of children, 
gives all moveable property to the mother, or, 
m her absence, to her relatives, females taking 
precedence of males (Lex. Sal. tit. 29). It must 
be pointed out that it is unsafe to base theories of 
inheritance mainly on the rules governing the trans- 
mission of real property, since individual oivner- 
ship of land was of late growth among the Teutonic 
races. Neither Tacitus {Germ, 20) nor Ctesar {de 
Bell. Gall. vi. 21 f.) knows of it ; and as late as 674 
a Frankish edict intimates that tribal land h^ 
only recently and partially become heritable. 
Moveable property may be regarded under three 
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heads : (1) cattle, farm implements, etc.; (2) armour 
and weapons {Eeergewate) ; (3) household furniture, 
clothing, and women’s ornaments (Geradc). (1) Ex- 
cept in some of the earliest laws, cattle, etc., went 
with the land. (2) In Old Saxon law, agnatic kins- 
men, males descended through males, succeeded to 
armour, weapons, and the war-horse. This form 
of property was restricted to persons of noble birth, 
but in certain towns we find the workman’s tools, 
even the tailor’s scissors, being treated as Heerge- 
wate as regards succession. (3) Gerade falls in 
almost all early laws, and in tb e Old Saxon Sachsen- 
spiegel, to women, and generally to those whose 
connexion with the deceased person is to be traced 
through women. It cannot, however, be regarded 
merely as dow^, for we find unmarried women 
also in possession of it. It is best defined as 
consisting of those chattels which are under the 
woman’s charge. The Sachsenspiegel enacts that, 
on the death of a man’s wife, the successor to the 
Gerade must leave the widower his bed, a table 
and cloth, and a stool and cushion, so that evi- 
dently the entire household furniture is included 
in the term. With regard to (1) and (2), it is im- 
portant to remember that in heathen times a con- 
siderable proportion of the personal property of 
the deceased (weapons, ornaments, cattle, and even 
slaves) would be buried or burned with the original 
owner. The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan says 
that among the Scandinavians in Eussia one-third 
of a man’s personal property was burned -with him, 
and another third expended on the funeral banquet. 
A memorial banquet was common all over Scandi- 
navian territory, and was usually made the occasion 
for the heir to succeed to the dead man’s property. 
In Scandinavia this was signified by his taking up 
his position for the first time in the ‘high-seat.’ 
In Germany the inheritance was usually entered 
into on the thirtieth day after the death of the 
previous owner. 

In historical tmes rank is so closely bound up 
with the possession of laud that its transmission 
necessarily follows the rules governing inheritance , 
of real property. There can, however, be little 
doubt that m earlier times succession to hereditary 
royal rank and title was independent of inheritance 
of land, indeed probably of any form of inheritance. 

With regard to the order of inheritance, we must 
make a distinction between the immediate family 
(persons related within the first degree) and the 
wider kindred; for the principles governing in- 
heritance are different in the Wo groups. The inner 
group, which is supposed to have once formed a 
‘ house-community,’ consists of children, parents, 
and brothers and sisters. The Frisian law calls 
these the ‘nearest six hands’; i.e. (1) son, (2) 
daughter, (3) father, (4) mother, (5) brother, (6) 
sister. To this group the Salic law added mother’s 
brothers and sisters, and, later, father’s brothers 
and sisters. It seems that, if the son was dead, 
his sons did not originally precede all other rela- 
tives, but were regarded as no nearer to the inherit- 
ance than mamlfathers of the deceased. This, 
however, is disputed by some authorities. 

In the outer group the degree of consanguinity 
is alone regarded: all persons equally related to 
the deceased have an equal claim, though, as we 
have seen, in certain forms of inheritance prefer- 
ence may be given to persons related through the 
father’s or the mothers kindred. It is necessary 
to indicate the mode of reckoning kinship which 
prevailed among the Teutons. This is a subject 
round which a storm of controversy still rages; 
but, without committing ourselves too deeply to 
any theory, we may say that the Teutonic kmdred 
was regarded as falling into groups centring round 
the person whose propercy was to be inherited, 
aivd that any one tracing his descent through the 


grandfather of this person was nearer than on# 
tracing his descent from the great-grandfather. 
Thus kinship was not reckoned by the number of 
births between the persons concerned, as in Eoman 
law, but by the number of generations (‘knees’) 
between one of them and the common ancestor. 
The first ‘knee’ is formed by the parents; thus 
brothers and sisters are in the first degree; the 
second by the grandparents: first cousins are, 
therefore, in the second degree, and so on. To 
describe persons related in the unequal collateral 
line, Teutonic languages employ circumlocutions. 

Sometimes the kindred is clearly thought of ns 
divided on a ‘ parentelic ’ system, the first paren- 
tela being (a) the parents and their descendants ; 
the second (6) the grandparents and their descend- 
ants, exclusive of (a) ; the third and fourth (c) being 
the two pairs of great-grandparents and their de- 
scendants, other than {a] and (d) ; while the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are the descendants, other 
than the preceding, of the four pairs of great-great- 
grandparents. The descendants of these are called 
in Dutch dialects the four ‘ quarters ’ (vierendeele) of 
the kindred, while the eight groups descended 
from the couples one degree higher are kno^vn as 
achtendeele. It is supposed that the Scandinavian 
cettj ‘kindred,’ is derived from a word meaning 
‘ eight ’ and referring to_ these eight divisions ; 
otherAvise there is little evidence for a ‘ parentelic ’ 
ordering of the kindred in the North. There are, 
however, traces of a reckoning of the kindred in 
‘ consinships ’ both in Scandinavian and in old 
Continental law. 

The outer limit of the kindred is variously de- 
scribed in the early Continental laws as the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh generation. It is probable that 
the degree of kinship referred to is the same, the 
reckoning beginning in one case with the common 
ancestor himself, in another with his children, and 
in the third \vith first cousins, the children being 
in this case regarded as belonging to the famUy. 
When the outer limit of the landred varies, as m 
Norway, popular ideas on the subject have prob- 
ably been afiected by ecclesiastical ordinances 
determining the prohibited degrees of affinity. 
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Eng. Law, ii., London, 1895 ; F. Seebohm, Tribal CusUrm 
in Anglo-Saxon Law, do. 1902; K- von Amira, Erbenfolge 
und Verwandtschaftsgliederung nach den altniederdeutechen 
Eechten, Munich, 1874 ; H. Brnnner, Grundzdge der deuUcken 
Rechtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1903 ; J. Ficker, Untersuchungen zur 
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B. S. Phillfotts. 

INHIBITION. — Inhibition is a term commoidy 
and loosely applied to certain aspects of physio- 
logical and mental processes in which one process 
is checked or displaced by another. It is thus not 
a function comparable, e.g., with _ nutrition _ or 
circulation on the physiological side, or with 
perception, memory, or emotion on the mental 
side ; it is rather descriptive of a condition result- 
ing from the action or inter-action of these or other 
functions. 

Whether regarded as a mental or as a physical 
phenomenon, it is a'result of the incapacity of the 
organism to give simultaneous expression to its 
many different impulses to action. The organism’s 
energy being limited, under ordinaiy circumstances 
it tends to he more or less concentrated in a few 
directions. If it is scattered over much ground, 
it is less effective. If it is concentrated, it ls 
correspondingly more effective. For instance, gr^t 
activity of one part of the body, while not necessarily 
or always incompatible witn the action of other 
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parts, may frequently interfere "witli the action of 
these other parts through the draining off of need- 
ful energy ; when, e.g., the forces of the hody are 
devoted to the digestion of a full meal, there is not 
much energy available for mental work or for 
vigorous physical exercise. If two such processes 
involving the large use of bodily force are attempted 
at the same time, the effectiveness of each is greatly 
diminished. Then, again, one type of action may 
he antagonistic to another. An athlete cannot run 
a race and observe the scenery at the roadside at 
the same time. If he -ttashes to run well, he must 
suppress the impulse to gaze about. 

inhibition is, then, an incident of the fact that 
effective action must be relatively concentrated, 
both because of the limitation of one’s energy and 
because too many disparate processes interfere with 
one another. 

On the physiological side there is some evidence 
of specifically inhibitory nerves. The best attested 
example is that of the vagus, which, when stimu- 
lated, tends to check the action of the heart. 
According to Yerkes, however, 

•the cases of inhibition which result from the functioning of 
inhibitory nerves or centres, if such exist, are few and un- 
important in comparison vnth those which appear to be due to 
the conflict or competition of impulses within the nervous 
system’ (art. ‘Inhibition,’ in Cyclop, of Education, iii. 457) — 
the inhibition, in other words, which results from the fact that 
the notion of the nervous system tends to bo confined at any 
one time to relatively few channels. 

Only in extreme cases is this actually due to the 
limited fund of ener^ at the disposal of the organ- 
ism ; but every sucli case is a manifestation, in 
degree at least, of the fact of the limitation of the 
organism’s resources. It may in its simplest form 
he due, however, to the neutralization of one nerve 
impulse by another when they meet in the same 
centre, as when 

• the appropriate reflex of the leg of the frog to stimulation of 
the foot may bo inhibited by simultaneous stimulation of the 
other leg ’ (ti.). 

The higher nerve centres, especially those of the 
cortex, tend to hold in check the impulses emanat- 
ing from the lower centres. Hence in a broad 
sense the brain may he regarded as an inhibiting 
centre. The function of the brain is in part 
‘to bold bach or to Inhibit the activity which other centres, 
left to themselves, would carry out in response to the sensory 
stimuli which reach them ' (Royce, Outlines of Psychology, p. 70). 

On the psychical side, there is abundant illustra- 
tion of the apparent interference of states of con- 
sciousness. Within narrow limits one sensation, 
as an auditory, seems sometimes to enhance the 
vividness of another, as a visual ; but, ordinarily, 
two vivid sensory experiences interfere avith each 
other, both being diminished in their conscious 
effects, or one being ignored for the sake of the 
other. The distraction of attention by some exciting 
situation will render one suffering from acute pain 
unconscious of it. Strong emotions interfere with 
ideation and tend to annul weaker feelings or 
emotions. One absorbed in thought is unaware of 
many sensory impulses impinging on his nervous 
system. Two disparate trains of thought cannot 
occur with complete effectiveness in consciousness 
at the same time. 

Historically, several different views of the nature 
of inhibition, as it appears in mental phenomena, 
have been held. The oldest, that of Herbart, 
regarded ideas as permanently existing entities or 
psychical forces which constantly tend to interfere 
with each other, some being thus prevented by the 
repellent force of others from appearing in con- 
sciousness. Another view is that ‘inhibition is 
the negative side of the associational process’ 
(Breese, ‘ On Inhibition,’ p. 12). _ The number of 
mental elements which may co-exist is limited, and 
those which cannot fit into the associative system 
that is uppermost are suppressed- According to 


this view, inhibition is an aspect of the control of 
mental elements through attention. Logical con- 
tradiction has been considered by others as one 
phase of inhibition ; e.g., one cannot think of an 
object as white and not-white at the same time. 
In so far as this is true, however, it is really a 
special phase of the preceding type. Others have 
regarded inhibition as an aspect of the control of 
mental and physical processes by the will. It is 
ointed out that the will may not only excite and 
irect, but also hold in check, a movement or a 
mental process. 

All views, however, which assume that inhibition 
may be a purely psychical process are inadequate. 
It is rather a phenomenon of the action of the 
organism as a whole, i.e. of the psycho-physical 
organism. It depends ultimately upon the drawing 
off' of the nervous energy from certain centres, 
resulting in the checking of their action, and the 
concentration of the energy in other centres, result- 
ing in their heightened activity. Every case of 
apparent psychical inhibition is associated definitely 
with some re-adjustment of the energies of the 
physiological organism. Hence it is only relatively 
true that we can say that thought is opposed to 
action. It is opposed only to some kinds of action, 
for thought itself is bound up with and expresses 
itself through the expenditure of a definite amount 
of energy of the physiological system. In fact, to 
the degree in which there is inhibition of move- 
ment, to that degree mental processes are them- 
selves rendered impossible. The problem of in- 
hibition, then, whether on the side of the physical 
organism or on that of the mind, is the problem 
not of merely suppressing action, but of substitut- 
ing one kind of action for another kind. When 
we speak of thought as suppressing bodily activity, 
we mean only that one Jand of bodily actmty is 
suppressed. When a person thinks intently and 
his outer movements are inhibited, there has simply 
been a shifting of the locus of psycho-physical 
action. For the otoss overt forms of bodily move- 
ment there have been substituted the more subtle 
inner movements of the vaso-motor system and 
those of the cortex itself, which are more intimately 
associated with the thought processes. Only 
relatively speaking, then, does inaction take the 
place of action w'hen a process is inliibited. Y’hat 
actually occurs is a transfer of psycho-physical 
energy from one point to another, a lessening or 
suppression of one form of action and a correspond- 
ing mtensification of another form. 

It is frequently and truly said that the higher 
the process [c.g., the more intellectual), the more 
numerous are the inhibitory influences which it 
exercises on the nerve centres controlling the more 
primitive forms of action ; but this means, as we 
have just pointed out, not that the psychical, as 
such, inhibits the physical, but that different 
action complexes are associated with the higher 
intellectual processes, and that, if the latter are 
to frmetion, it must be at the expense of the 
former or lower types of action. It is for this 
reason that all phases of character development 
and growth of personality involve a large amount 
of inhibition. In fact, it is through the capacity 
of the psycho-physical organism to suppress in- 
consistent modes of action that it is possible for 
any definite type of behaviour to emerge at all. 
The growth of an individual from childliood to 
effective maturity is associated from start to finish 
with the building up of certain complexes of 
conduct, the obverse or which is always the drain- 
ing of energy from the lower, less organized forma 
of action and their consequent inhibition. Tims 
the little child has an excess of gross, overt, bodily 
activity. He is apt to be flighty and inconsistent 
in his behaviour. He gives way to all sorts of 
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instincts and impulses. The problem of character 
development is not that of suppressing the energy 
thus exhibited, hut of ^adually organizing it into 
more definite and desirable forms. The higher 
types of behaviour, therefore, displace the lower 
by consumiug their ener^ or by giving it outlets 
in accord with more definite puiposes and ideals. 

The re-construction, which thus takes place so 
conspicuously in the development of child-nature 
into maturity, is typical of the process which 
occurs in every instance of change of attitude in 
the adult. "Whenever an adult inhibits an nn- 
desired act or mode of behaviour, he must accom- 
plish it by fixing his attention upon some other 
mode of action, which thereby has a chance to 
develop. Nor is this fixing of attention to be 
thought of as some intervening outside agency. It 
is simply the expression of the fact that another 
impulse, or set of impulses, is present which, for 
the time being, is felt to be more definitely in 
accord with the real personal character as that 
has ^adually integrated through many previous 
reactions. The inhibition of one mode of behaviour 
by another is due to the superior power of the 
then dominant complex of psycho-physical attitudes 
over those less perfectly organized and for the time 
being inconsistent with the action of the dominant 
mode. The re-construction thus effected may be 
partial or complete. It is partial when the sup- 
pressed impulse is merely suppressed or ignored 
rather than utilized. In that case the suppressed 
factor may drop out of consciousness and be 
apparently forgotten, but it is atiU capable of 
exerting an influence or of causing a stress beneath 
the levm of consciousness which is injurious. 

The strain of merely holding the nndesired 
tendency in check or of preventing its finding 
expression acts as a drag, though unconscious, 
upon conscious processes, preventing their attain- 
ing their highest degree of efficiency. Moreover, 
the_ suppressed impulse may have various patho- 
logical effects. In extreme cases, as Freud has 
shoivn {AJPs xxi. [1910] 191 f.), it may result in 
producing the condition of nervous disease known 
as hysteria. All those modes of training which 
attempt flatly to prohibit the expression of un- 
desirable tendencies in children incur this danger. 
The inhibition resulting is not genuine. The 
better method, and the one which would accomplish 
real inhibition, would be that which would seek 
to re-direct the impulse into some more desirable 
channel. The energy of the impulse could thus be 
saved and turned to positive account in character 
formation. The tendency to teU falsehoods is 
undesirable, but it is of little avail to say to the 
child, ‘Thou shalt not.’ What is needed is to 
determine the underlying motive leading to lying, 
and see that it can find expression in a more desirable 
form. The correction must, in other words, be 
positive, by opening to the child other lines of action 
which will afford an outlet to the energy thus far 
finding expression in an undesired form. 


"What is true of child-training is true of every 
phase of character development. Many adults 
suffer from excessive inhibitions. The energy they 
expend, sometimes unconsciously, in holdmg in 
check their undesired tendencies greatly reduces 
their positive efficiency. The root of the difficulty 
is that their inhibitions are only partial. The 
undesired forms of behaviour are struggling to 
assert themselves instead of being assimilatca by 
more approved complexes of conduct. The work 
of Freud, referred to above, and of his followers in 
the treatment of hysteria fiimishes many examples 
of this condition. While some pathological con- 
ditions of adults have been traced to the improper 
suppression of impulses in early childhood, in the 
majority of cases they are the outcome of the 
determined repression of intense desires which 
develop in youth and which are usually connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the sex impulse. This 
normal and necessary phase of human nature 
frequently runs counter to accepted social usages. 
Desires recognized as improper are thrust into the 
background of the mind, are ignored or even 
forgotten, but when thus dealt mth are apt to 
continue to exert a harmful and mysterious in- 
fluence over the person’s conscious life. 


Thus, a povemess treated by Freud for hysterical tendencies, 
finally confronted with the question as to whether she was not 
in love with her master, replied: ‘Yes, I believe it is so, but 
1 did not know it, or rather I did not Irish to know it. 1 wished 
to crowd it out of my mind, never to think of it, and of late 
I have been successful.’ But this impulse, thus ignored and 
forgotten, became the exciting cause of a host of hysterical 
symptoms. 


The problem presented by this case, which is 
typical, was to dispose of the energy of the impulse 
in a manner that would _ not conflict vith the 
woman’s own sense of social propriety. One of 
the serious problems of the education of the 
adolescent is that of finding ways of using in sports, 
in physical and mental labour, in artistic creation 
of various types, and in social intercourse impulses 
which, though intrinsically sexual, may thus be 
transmuted into forces of the utmost worth in the 
development of a well-rounded character. Here, 
if ever, it is important to recognip the practical 
character of the psychological dictum that the 
most efiective inhibition occurs only through the 
re-direction of the energy into other channels of 


expression. 
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INITIATION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
I. Definition and nature of initiation. — Initiation 
in ite general sense is synonymous with ‘be- 
ginning ‘ {initUtm), ‘ training,’ ‘ mstructing.’ The 
word is usually applied in a restricted sense to 


signify admission to ceremonies or traditions of a 
religions or magical order. The communications 
made to the initiated are not necessarily secret; 
they may consist of teaching whose emca^ de- 
pends on the authority of the one who gives it, the 
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cliaracter of the one "who receives it, and the con- 
ditions in which it is imparted. But ordinarily 
they are a secret carefully guarded from the pro- 
fane, and so initiation comes to mean ‘ introduc- 
tion to a mystery,’ whether we take ‘mystery’ as 
meaning truths beyond the reach of vulgar com- 
prehension or practices jealously reserved for a 
chosen few. Among the Bomans initia was a 
generic term for mysteries.' 

Two exegetical schools, which have often held 
rival opinions on the subject of the history of 
religion, difl'er also in their conclusions as to 
the origin and function of initiation ceremonies. 
According to the one (Dupuis, Creuzer, Guigniaut, 
etc.), initiation furnished a philosophical explana- 
tion of vulgar beliefs and led to a rational and 
moral interpretation of official cults. The other 
school (Loheck, Andrew Lang, etc.) holds that it 
tended rather to perpetuate, under cover of secrecy, 
rites and myths or primitive barbarism, which 
their adepts were ashamed to lay bare to the open 
day. These two theories may both be applied in 
particular cases, hut neither of them can be ac- 
cepted as a general view. Another theory, which 
is no better founded, is that every initiation is 
invariably an embodiment or a dramatic repre- 
sentation of old legends or myths. In most cases 
it is not the myths that have given birth to the 
ceremonies of initiation, but rather, as has been 
superabundantly proved by Robertson Smith and 
Frazer, the ceremonies that have been explained 
by myths, after their ori^al meaning has been 
lost sight of. In any case, an unbiased study of 
the forms and circumstances of the initiation 
ceremonies themselves in the different regions 
Avhere they are found will enable us to gain some 
enlightenment as to their nature and function. 

All know peoples admit the existence of a 
sacred world, peopled by mysterious influences, 
which are sometimes propitious, sometimes bale- 
ful, but always to be feared. In evepr country, 
too, there are individuals or groups of individuals 
who claim to be able to find out these forces, dis- 
arm them, and use them for their own purposes. 
This power is given by initiation into certain pro- 
cesses. The ceremonies of initiation are divided 
into two categories, (a) In the one the ceremony 
has as object the granting of a certain power to 
the neophyte, who uses it exclusively in his own 
personal interest, or, in return for a remuneration, 
for the benefit of others. This is the kind of ini- 
tiation which is practised by sorcerers aU over the 
world — shamans, angakoks, and so on. Those to 
bo initiated are chosen by preference from young 
men showing a tendency to hysteria or visions, a 
tendency which is developed by the aid of intoxi- 
cants or narcotics, fasting, over-fatigue, hypnotism, 
and all kinds of devices. The apprenticeship at 
an end, these new sorcerers set out to apply the 
magic recipes which have been imparted to them, 
and add new ones from their oivn experience. 
Even when, as is sometimes the case, men set up 
as sorcerers of their own accord, they do so only 
after dreams or hallucinations either naturally or 
artificially induced, which are regarded as being 
a veritable initiation in which they have received 
^rect revelations from above.® (6) The second 
category includes initiation ceremonies forming 
an integral part of the social institutions of so- 
called primitive peoples; they are usually per- 
formed on behalf of the community by a natural 
or artificial group. It is impossible to say with 
certainty which is the older of these two forms of 
initiation, but the second is by far the more im- 
portant, not only because it forms a necessary 

1 Varro, de Re Rust. UI. 6 (ed. H. Keil, Leipzig, 1SS9). 

s H. Hubert ond M. llauss, ‘lli{orio gdnfiralc de la magic,' in 
ASoa vii. tParis, 1902-03] 239. 


part of the life of individuals and communities in 
primitive society, but also bec,ause its development 
IS parallel ivith the modifications taking place in 
the structure of the social body. 

2 . Aims of initiation. — Those who penetrate the 
domain of the sacred ivith the sole ambition of 
finding there a means of satisfying their personal 
desires run the risk of entering into conflict ■with 
the community, and not •without reason. The day 
is sure to come when the community will recognize 
the distinction between •witchcraft and priesthood, 
and these sorcerers ■\^'ill be finally and utterly pro- 
scribed. Yet, in the heart of primitive societies, 
and later in the less developed strata of cultured 
populations, the mamcian’s claims are still acknow- 
ledged or submitted to, not only because of the 
fear he inspires, but also for the services he can 
render to most individuals, and even to the com- 
munity itself, by curing disease, bringing rain, 
favouring the multiplication of useful animals or 
plants, ensuring the periodicity of heavenly pheno- 
mena, finding out the guilty, exorcizing evil spirits 
— ^in a word, fulfilling real priestly functions in the 
dealings of the peo^e with certain parts of the 
sacred world or certain personages belonging to it. 
Tliis function of influencing natural phenomena is 
frequently assumed by groups of initiated persons 
representing a subdmsion of the tribe or by secret 
societies, which gain new recruits by co-optation. 
Where dmsion into clans still prevails, the prin- 
cipal magical operations are undertaken by the 
clans for the benefit of the community, each clan 
acting on its own particular totem. 

Among the natives oJ Australia, e.ff,, it is the emu clan that 
performs the rites supposed to be capable of ensuring the 
multiplication or the capture of this apcciea; the rain clan 
which recites the incantations necessary for forming clouds, and 
so on. 

In all primitive societies, individuals of the same 
sex and age, having the same interests, tastes, and 
occupations, have a tendency to group themselves 
into particular societies withm the general society. 
Thus arise many classes standing in juxtaposition 
and including respectively youths, adults, cmibates, 
married men, old men, women in diflerent condi- 
tions, totemic groups, clans, phratries, inhabitants 
of the same territory, strangers, even dead men, 
and also, as Van Gennep has noted, certain social 
categories constituted by normal though particular 
and temporary events, such as illness, pregnancy, 
a common danger, travel, seasonal occupations, 
etc.' It was not nntU later that distmetions 
founded on permanent professions appeared. Now 
every passage from one of those states to another 
is accompanied by a modification in the form or 
nature of the superhuman influences with which 
the individual has to deal. In each group these 
influences, whether personified or not, are in- 
offensive and even hi^ily useful to those who are 
within and who know how to avail themselves of 
their help, but dangerous and extremely harmful 
to strangers. On tlie other hand, those passing 
into a new group are apt to bring with them the 
magical and infectious taints of their old milieu. 
They must therefore be purified, assimilated, and 
instructed, which is the threefold object of initia- 
tion. 

Among initiation ceremonies of this nature, one 
of the most important and most common is that 
which marks the attainment of puberty, or rather 
the ceremony which about that age officially breaks 
all ties binding the adolescent to children and 
women, and admits him into the society of men. 
This ceremony is found, either as an established 
institution or ns a survival of an older cere- 
mony, among nearly all uncivilized peoples — among 
the Fuegans, the nativas of North and South 
America, Arctic populations, in Australia, Poly- 
J Van Gennep, RiUt de passage, 1 IS. 
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nesia, Melanesia, in New Guinea, and in India — not 
to speak of the traces of it still found ainong the 
civilized peoples of antiquity. Its function is to 
confer on the adolescent the rights and obligations 
of an active member of society ; i.e., it enables 
him to take part in war, to lay the fonndations of 
family life, and to observe the customs and rites 
necessary for the well-being of the tribe. Initia- 
tion, so understood, may be considered as the 
oldest form of public instruction. 

This was realized by the Tuscarora of North Carolina when 
they explained to Lawson more than two hundred years ago 
that initiation ‘ was the same to them as it is to us to send our 
children to school to be taught good breeding and letters.’! 

This instruction, nevertheless, retains a magpco- 
religious character which often envelops the whole 
official cult of the tribe. Women also are divided 
into similar age classes ; but with them initiation, 
even when it is a close imitation of the men’s cere- 
mony, is less important because it confers fewer 
privileges.^ There are many other social transi- 
tions entailing rites which may be considered as 
initiatory — e.g . , naturalization, adoption, marriage, 
the consecration of priests, funeral ceremonies, etc. 
Sacrifice, too, at least in connexion with cults 
which regard it as a means of penetrating into the 
sacred world, assumes the form and functions of 
initiation. The spot on which all these ceremonies 
take place is, as it were, a sanctuary, to which 
access is forbidden to the uninitiated. The organ- 
ization of the rites of initiation remains in the 
hands of the old men, who are the natural guardians 
of the tribal traditions, and they lay doivn as the 
first duty of man obedience to the ancients and to 
their teaching. 

3. Evolution of initiation. — The initiation of 
adults loses its general character in proportion as 
the authority of the chiefs develops and legal 
institutions become separated from the magico- 
religious rites of which they were at first part and 
parcel. The age classes tend to become subdivided 
into a hierarchy of difl'erent grades, which fill up 
their ranks sometimes without regard to age or 
seniority. The initiated of the higher grade think 
that they have a right to rule over those of the 
lower grades. Sometimes even their privileges 
become hereditary, at least to the extent that their 
children alone have a right of initiation into the 
grade. The age class is thus turned into one or 
more secret societies, which sometimes recruit 
their members from various tribes and even open 
their doors to women, as, e.g., in West Africa and 
North America. 

In the district of Oabun, wo ore told, there was a secret 
society exclusively composed of women, who, like the ancient 
B-occhantes, celebrated orgiastic rites in the depths of the 
forest, and were much feared by men, who ran the risk of death 
if they surprised them in their ceremonies. 3 

The same individual can thus belong to several 
‘ brotherhoods,’ especially when they have different 
aims. Some of these societies become mere schools 
for working magic arts, and thus assimilate them- 
selves to the societies of sorcerers who unite 
for mutual benefit in the exercise of their art. 
Most of the societies, however, continue to play 
some part in the aflairs of the community. In 
Africa they sometimes reinforce and sometimes 
limit the authority of the chiefs. Sometimes, like 
the Vehmgtricht of medimval Germany, they form a 
sort of superior police acting with repressive justice, 
and they are all the more to be feared that they 
do their work in secret. The societies whose 
members belong to different tribes contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of peace, and on occasion 
we find them performing the function of arbiters. 
Yet almost all these societies respect the social 
and religious traditions and customs that have 

1 J. Lawson, Historti ofCaroUna, London, 1714, p. SSOIL 

5 n. Webster, Primitire Secret Societies, p. 45. 

s J L. Wilson, Westem Africa, London, 1850, p. 333. 


come down to them, and transmit them to their 
successors. As de Jonghe says with regard to the 
Lower Congo, they form, in spite of their abuses, 
‘ a centre of religious instruction and civic forma- 
tion.’ ^ 

An analogous evolution has taken place among the EaSrs, 
the Polynesians, the Melanesians, and the tribes of New Guinea. 
Each of the numerous secret societies of the natives of North 
America deals with some kind of magical operation which influ- 
ences the course of nature— the ripening of crops, the falling of 
rain, the success of hunting or fishing, and the treatment of 
innumerable individual ailments. In the Oceanic Islands and 
among the American Indians, the ceremonies connected with 
all these societies are partly public and partly secret, according 
as they represent scenes from current mythology or explain to 
their neophytes the esoteric meaning of these representations. 

When belief in the efficacy of magic begins to 
disappear, or when public cults gain in importance, 
secret societies gradually develop into mere clubs, 
from which all mystic element nas disappeared ; 
their old sanctuaries become the social meeting- 
places of the club, and their rites degenerate into 
popular rejoicings or mere buffoonery. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that these brother- 
hoods, which monopolize all communication with 
the domain of the sacred, are able to fulfil the 
characteristic functions of a cult as well as the 
magic rites proper to sorcery. 

The transition may be seen in the order of the Areoi in 
Polynesia, who accompany the worship of the god Oro with all 
sorts of magic practices. There were eight or nine different 
grades, entrance to which was gained by successive ceremonies 
of initiation. All the great religions of the East bad room for 
initiation ceremonies over and above their public cults. Some 
of the Greek mysteries certainly go back to the pre-Homeric 
period.® Texts analyzed by Moret, lAffibure, and others confirm 
the opinion of Herodotus and Plutarch that there was in the 
Egyptian cult an initiation reserved for a chosen few, which be- 
sides the regular and official cult included the celebration of 
the passion of Osiris.® The famous Chaldiean poem describing 
the descent of IStar to the gloomy abode of Aram to look for her 
lover Tammuz presents all the characteristics of an initiation 
ceremony. fVom texts edited by A. H. Sayoe we learn that 
certain priests or soothsayers had to submit to a formal initia- 
tion : they were made to pass through an artificial representa- 
tion of the under world, where they were shown 'the altars 
amid the waters, the treasures of Anu, Bel and Ea, the tablets 
of the gods, the delivering of the oracle of heaven and earth, 
and the cedar-tree, the beloved of the great gods, which their 
hand has caused to grow.’4 

0. P. Tiele has shown that, among the Western Semites, Byblos 
and other centres of Syrian cults had their mysteries from 
before the time of the Ass 3 Tian conquest of the country.® The 
OT has more than one allusion to mysteries reproved hy the 
Prophets.® In India, a man was a Brahman by nght of birth, 
but could not exercise sacrificial functions without first having 
passed through a complicated initiation. 

Even the subjection of a nation by conquerors 
and the superimposing of new cults tend rather 
to develop than to discourage initiation cere- 
monies. Sometimes the victors organize them 
for the use of peoples desirous of adopting the cult 
of the victorious god. 

Thus the Mazdsan religion, which was essentially a national 
religion (to be bom a Mede or a Persian was also to be bom a 
worshipper of Ormazd and Mithra),7 had no initiation ceremony 
other than the admission of children into the cult ; but, when 
the Aebromenians had extended their sphere of influence as far 
as the Mediterranean, Mazdseism had to organize the mysteries 
of. Mithra, which were to become of such importance in the 
Western world. 

On the other hand, the victorious people often 
become converts to the cult of the conquered 
nation. 

After the subjugation of Eleusis, the Athenians could not gain 
admission to the eacra gmtilicia of some Eleusinian families who 


1 E. de Jonghe, ‘ Les Soci^tds scorites au Bas-Congo,' in 
Revue des questions historiques, 9th ser., xii. [1907] 611. 

® K, Otf ned Muller thought the origin of the Greek mysteries 
was to be found in old Pelasgian cults, which were turned into 
secret cults after the invasion of the Greeks (see art. ‘ Elensinien, 
in Allgemeint Eneyclopddie, vol. xxxiii. [1840] sect. L). 

* A. Moret, ilgstires iggptiens (Musie Guiraet Lecture), 
Obilons, 1911, p. Iff. 

4 A. H. Sayce, Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated bg 
the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians^ (Hib. Lcct. 1887), 
London, 1891, p. 241. 

®0. P. Tiele, Relinions de VEgypte et des peuples stmitiques, 
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6 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.n, p. 358 R. 
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worshipped Demeter, until they had gone through the formal- 
ities of an initiation ceremony. This ceremony, which was 
instituted exclusively for the citizens of Attica, was gradually 
opened to the other inhahitants of Greece, and oven to all the 
subjects of the Roman Empire, ‘as a sanctuary common to the 
whole earth' (Aristides, jECeusinios, ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, p. 416). Every foreign religion which spread through the 
Roman world assumed the form of mysteries open to all who 
showed themselves worthy or merely desirous of being initiated 
into them. 

Thus initiation paved the way for universalistic 
cults by substituting community of beliefs and 
rites for nationality as the foundation of religious 
ties. 

The Christian sacrament of baptism (g-V.), the primary rite of 
Initiation into the Church, was elaborately developed by the 
Gnostics. Two MSS, belonging to the sect of the Valentinians, 
the Pistis Sophia and the Sook of the Great Logoi according to 
the Mystery, give a description of four grades of initiation : the 
Baptism of water, ‘which gives access to the place of Truth 
and the place of Light ’ ; the Baptism of Arc, ‘ which admits one 
into the company of the heirs of the kingdom of Light ' ; the 
Baptism of the Spirit ; and, Dnalty, ‘ the mystery wliich forces 
all the Archons to remove iniquities from off the Disciples and 
make the Disciples immortal.'! Among the Druses, according 
tothe ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■' ” ■ ■■"■" vid al-Nuwairi, there were no 

fewer i . ' ' . where the hidden meaning 

of the', .. ■ . : ‘ - universe, the inaccessibility 

of the supreme principle, and, Bnally, the equivalence of all culla 
wereisuccessively taught.® The Christian sects of the Middle 
Ages had frequent recourse to initiation oeremouies, the secrecy 
of which served to protect them from the attacks of orthodoxy. 
The favour which symbolism then enjoyed allowed them to 
attribute to texts and to sacred or at least inoffensive emblems 
an esoteric significance which was gradually revealed to neo- 
phytes. Even such exclusively technical details as the formulio 
and tools employed in the art of building lent themselves in the 
apprenticeship of medimval freemasons to a moral or philo- 
sophical Interpretation, which has preserved their use in the 
initiation of modern Freemasons, though freemasonry (?.o.) has 
long ago lost its professional character.® 

It la of importance to note that, while preserv- 
ing its outward form throughout this evolution, 
initiation changed its object somewhat in passing 
from magic to the service of religion. What was 
required of it now was to make the gods better 
knoivn, and to bring about a closer intercourse 
ivith them. As a consequence, we notice among 
neophytes new feelings of curiosity, anxiety, and 
even anguish, allied with an ardent desire for com- 
munion with their religious and moral ideal. The 
rites giving them access to the sacred world — 
whether these ceremonies were originally held in 
connexion with the changing of the seasons, the 
revolutions of the stars, or the transformations of 
the crops — ^recurred in a rhythm of periodicity and 
alternation which the initiated applied to their own 
destiny. In the liturgical drama, in which he had 
to play a part, the novice now saw the passion of 
a god — some divine sacrifice, the benefit of which 
he was personally called upon to reap. All the 
symbolism of the ancient mysteries found an outlet 
in this direction. The aim of initiation thus be- 
came once more the attainment of an individual 
advantage, but this time on a difierent plan : 
‘ Thanks to these beautiful mysteries which come 
to us from the gods,’ we read in an Eleusinian 
inscription, ‘ death is for mortals no longer an evil, 
but a boon.’ * 

The question is to discover whether, as Paul 
Foucart maintains,® initiation confined itself to 
furnishing the neophyte with topographical in- 
formation, as it were, to prevent him from losing 
his way in the under world, and with magic 
formulffi to baflle the demons lying in ambush in his 
path, or whether it insisted also on the necessity 
of his having led a just and righteous life. It 
wo^d seem that initiation was sufficient in itself 
to ensure eternal life, and Diogenes of Sinone was 
more or less justified in putting the crucial ques- 
1 E. Atndliiicaii, Le Gnosticisme igyptien, Paris, 1SS7, p. ClSf. 
s A, I. Silvcstre do Sacy, Expose at la religion des Druses, 
Paris, ISSS, p. Ixxiv t. 

8 K. F. Gould, Concise History of Freemasonry, London, 1004, 
pp. 12T, 804 ft. 

4 'E^ijacpis 'ApYaioXoyiBoj, Athens, 1883, p 82. 

• P. tpucart, iiecherchtt sur Carigine el la nature des mys- 
tires dlEleusis, Paris, 1895, 1st Mtmoirc, p. C3. 


tion ; ‘ "Will the brigand Poetacion be happier after 
his death because he has been initiated than 
Epaminondas, who has not been initiated ? ’ * In 
Greece an attempt was made to satisfy the de- 
mands of morality more or less by excluding from 
initiation all traitors, perjurers, and criminals— in 
a word, all those who had not ‘ clean hands.’ The 
Egyptians had found a more practical expedient. 
They introduced as part of the ceremony repre- 
senting the supreme journey into the infernal 
regions a summons before the tribunal of Osiris ; 
only those ■who were acquitted there could benefit 
by the formul® and amulets provided to help 
the dead to attain safely to the blessed region 
of the fields of Aaln. If this had not been the 
case when the culture of the ancients was at its 
height, men like Plato, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus would have been more careful about pro- 
claiming the moralizing and omlizing influence of 
initiation into the mysteries of their time. 

4. The ritual of initiation. — The formalities 
of initiation, whether its dominant function is 
magical or religious, present striking general 
resemblances. Andrew Lang notes the following 
general characteristics : (a) mystic dances ; (6) the 
use of the tumdun, or bull-roarer (g.v.) ; (c) daub- 
ing •with clay and washing this off; (rf) perform- 
ances with serpents and other ‘ mad doings.’ To 
these we might add : (e) a simulation of death and 
resurrection ; (f) the granting of a new name to 
the initiated ; (gr) the use of masks or other dis- 
guises.® In any case, we may say that initiation 
ceremonies include : (1) a series of formalities 
which loosen the ties binding the neophyte to his 
former en'vironment ; (2) another series of formali- 
ties admitting him to the superhuman world ; (3) 
an exhibition of sacred objects and instruction on 
subjects relating to them; (4) re-entry or re- 
integration rites, facilitating the return of the 
neo^yte into the ordinary world.* These rites, 
especially those of the first three divisions, are 
found fulfilling a more or less important function 
in all initiation ceremonies, both among savages 
and among the civilized. 

(1) Separation rites . — In every initiation of any 
importance the neophyte has to leave his family, 
live in isolation, consent to all kinds of restrictions 
and tabus, and submit to purifications, aspersions, 
purgations, fasting, flagellation, even mutilation 
(and, more particularly, circumcision), and, finally, 
assist at his own burial, or at least pretend to have 
left this world. Sometimes spirits wearing masks 
corresponding to their supposed character come 
and carry him off to some nut or enclosure, or to 
some isolated spot where he lives in their company 
for a certain period, which may be months or even 
years, as in Africa, America, New Guinea, and 
other countries. Even when initiation is nothing 
but a mere transmission of magical powers, the 
neophyte is supposed to be carried off to the spirit 
world. 

Among tho Eskimo?, an angahoh goes through the ceremony 
of killing the aspirant to magical powers, and his soul then 
flics off to probe the depths of sky, sea, and earth, and thus 
Icam the secrets of nature. On its return it resuscitates tho 
body, which has been lying stretched on the frozen ground, and 
the patient then becomes an angakok in his turn,< It would be 
useless to insist upon the importance of this practice of simu- 
lating death in the initiation ceremonies of tho ancients. Jtany 
mysteries included, wo are told by Lampridius in connexion 
irith Mitbraic mysteries, something similar to an immolation 
‘which was described or represented so ns to produce unneccs- 
sarj’ fear.' There is o story that tho Emperor Comtnodua, filling 


1 Plutarch, de Auiiendis Poelit {rtiloralio, cd. F. Dubner, 
vol. 1. f Paris, I841Jp. 26). 

5 Andrew Ixvng, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 1. 2Si. 

* Van Gennep adds to these what ho calls ‘ margisal ' rites or 
periods, tlic object of which is ‘to facilitate changes of state, 
without violent shocks or abrupt stops to individual and col- 
lective life ' (Rites de passage, 14). 

* Hubert and Mouss, 'Thdorie gindrale do la magie,' In ASoc, 
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the rtle of mystaROgoe, one day took his part too seriously and 
really killed the unfortunate candidate.i _ The allusion of 
Apuleius to his initiation into the mysteries of Isis is well 
known.2 Even to-day, in the ‘ profession of vows ’ in use among 
the Benedictines, the norice is laid out on the ground between 
four candles, and covered with a winding sheet, the service of 
the dead is performed above his body, and the whole congrega- 
tion chants the Miserere for him. 

It is noticeable that among nearly all peoples 
funeral ceremonies themselves imply a sort of 
initiation of the deceased into the society of the 
dead ; without this, he would have no choice but 
to remain on earth and torment the living. 

(2) Admission rites . — ^Plato has rightly written 
TcAewSv reXeiffBai, ‘ to die is to be initiated ’ ; we 
might reverse the order and say, ‘ to be initiated 
is to die.’ But it is only to die so as to be re-born 
jmder better conditions. ‘ That which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die’ (1 Co 15^“) is a re- 
flexion which must always have occurred to man 
from the day when he conceived the idea of a 
higher life in the sacred world. We find this 
notion wherever initiation ceremonies exist, as we 
may see by a glance over the examples collected 
by Frazer in GB^ ii. 

In the Lower Congo, initiation ceremonies are called kinibasi, 
which means ‘resurrection.’ During a dance the neophytes 
fall dead, and then the sorcerer resuscitates them.3 Sometimes 
the rdle is filled by_ persons who have already' been initiated, 
and the neophyte is present simply as a spectator. On the 
River Darling in New South Wales, an old man lies down in a 
grave which has been dug and holds a small bush in his hand. 
He is then covered with a thin layer of earth and the branch is 
allowed to protrude, to look as if it were growing. Other 
bushes are stuck in the soil to heighten the effect. The novices 
are then brought to the edge of the grave, when a singer begins 
a chant invoking the totem, and a dance is performed by old 
men. The dancing and singing are continued till the bush held 
by the buried man begins to quiver, and he rises from the 
grave.'* In the Fiji Islands the novices are set before a row of 
men lying on the ground and seemingly dead, their bodies 
having been previously covered with the blood and entrails of 
pigs. At a pven signal they rise and run down to tvash in the 
neighbouring river.® Among the Omahas of the United States 
the neophyte is bound to a plank, after which one priest 
pretends to kill him, and another brings him back to life.® 
\Vhere we can penetrate behind the veil of secrecy over- 
hanging the initiation ceremonies of the ancients, we find in 
nearly nil cases the representation of the passion of a divine or 
semi-divine being, who is attacked or carried off by infernal 
powers, descends to the realm of the dead, is liberated by the 
intervention of some higher divinity, and brought back to the 
repon of light in the presence or company of tliose assisting in 
the ceremony. It is curious to find the same idea not only in 
Japan, Polynesia, etc., but also among peoples who could never 
have had any connexion whatever with the mythology of the 
ancient world. Father de Smet discovered in 1840 among the 
Pottawatomies of North America a legend about the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and organization of mysteries which bears an 
astonishing resemblance to the drama played at Eleusis.7 Still 
more recently, J. W. Fewkes, describing the secret rites per- 
formed among the Hopi of Arizona by the Brotherhood of the 
Antelope and the Snake, reports that there the initiated are 
treated to a representation of the adventures of a personage 
called Ti-Yo — his journey to the spirit world, the ordeals he 

assed through there, and his return to the land of the living, 

ringing with him the knowledge of the rites for making 
rain.8 

Sometimes the idea of re-birth is still more 
clearly marked ; the initiated passes into a state 
of embryo. 

Initiation with the Nosairis of Lebanon was closely connected 
with child-birth, and the neophj-te received the embryonic 
name of alakali, lit. ‘ clot of blood.’ In Egjpt the Pharaoh, 
who was solemnly consecrated in ceremonies which were sup- 
posed to ally him with Osiris, had to wrap himself up in an 
animal's skin which was called ‘the cradle skin,’ or ’ the place 
of becoming, of transformations, of renewed life,’ and this skin 
was used also in funeral ceremonies as a temporarj’ shroud. 
According to A. Sloret, a similar ceremony was celebrated for 
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I certain privileged persons, whose return to a state of embryo 
was simulated in the same way ns in the legend of the resurrec- 
tion of Osiris; this is what is called ‘passing through the 
skin.’i The same symbolism is found in India, where the 
young Brahman had also to assume the attitude of an embrvo 
in the course of his initiation, by setting himself on a bhick 
antelope’s skin which represented the womb.® After this cere- 
mony he was called dvija, 'twice bom.’ The Romans had an 
analogous e.xpression (tn cetemum renatus) to designate one 
who had passed through the ceremonies of the Taurobolium and 
the Oriobolium ; and we find the same expression again in an 
inscription which Pope Xystus m. had carved on the baptistery 
of the Lateran : 

‘ Coelorum regnum sperate, hoc fonte renati. 

Non recipit felix vita semel genitos.’ 

It is obvious in all these cases tliat initiation is 
literally a re-generation. This is brought about 
in tivo ivays : (a) the ceremony evolves mystic in- 
fluences which modify the spiritual and even the 
physical nature of the neophyte. 

Among the Australians these influences materialize ns pebbles 
or bits of quartz which are supposed to enter the body of the 
candidate for magicianship.s Some clans even believed that 
his entrails were replaced by new ones. In other parts, a snake 
is supposed to enter his head.® In still other cases there is the 
substitution or even the superposition of a new soul which 
comes down from the spirit world ; J. G. Frazer has shown 
that this is a very common way of e.xplaining the change, but 
he is mistaken in thinking that this avatar is invari.ably the 
work of a totem which communicates its own soul to the novice, 
while retaining its oivn individuality. There is, ns a matter of 
fact, nothing to prevent the soul or spirit thus incarnated from 
being ascribed to an entirely different source. This new factor 
may be merely a quality, a virtue, or a gift of grace, which the 
sanctifying influence of initiation has poured down on the 
neophyte to purity and exalt his inner nature. 

(6) The neophyte may pass for the time being 
into the spirit world. He lives the life of the spirits, 
becomes like one of them, and so enjoys their 
privileges. Perhaps the idea here is, reasoning 
from imitative magic, that, since the neophyte has 
once died and been resuscitated, the same thing 
will happen again when he dies in reality. 

It is impossible to enter into details of the 
rites which finally admit the neophyte into the 
superhuman world. Those which are quoted by 
Andrew Lang nearly all belong to this category. 
It is a curious thing that among almost all un- 
ci'vilized peoples the noise produced by the_ bull- 
roarer, or rattle, is supposed to be the voice of 
spirits ; but it is still a moot point whether this 
instrument was in general use in initiation cere- 
monies among the ancients. Daubing with clay, 
chalk, or other colouring substances is a yeiy 
common rite, but the washing which follows it is 
not to be confused with the lustrations whose 
object is to rid the novice of all pernicious taints, 
and which belong rather to the rites of separation. 
On the other hand, the mutilations which were 
classed under separation rites (circumcision, the 
drawing of a tooth, the removal of a phalanx, etc.) 
may also be taken as admission rites when their 
object is to test the courage of the neophytes and 
their power of resistance, or to set a mark on them 
by which they will know each other. Dancing, as 
Lucian noted when he wrote ‘ there is no mystery 
without dancing,’ ® may be regarded as of universal 
use in initiation ceremonies, if we include under it 
all rhythmic movements, from the corroboris in 
which the Australians imitate the actions and 
gestures of their totems, to circumambulations 
(q.v.), which aim at drawing a circle to separate 
the two worlds (except when these circumambula- 
tions are a miigio ceremony to influence the course 
of nature). The giving of a new name is often 
accompanied by the use of a new language, formed 
either from archaic expressions or turns of speech, 
or from everyday words which are given a new in- 
tonation. Again, we must notice the frequent re- 
course to communion, through which the neophytes, 

1 A. Moret, Mystires igyptiens, 90. . 
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by partaking of the food of the initiated, become 
assimilated with them, or, in the case of saciifice, 
with the gods themselves. 

(3) Communication of the sacm.— The communi- 
cation of the sacra is at once the complement and 
the essential ohieet of the admission rites. It 
includes; (a) exhibitions, (6) actions, and (c) in- 
structions— -a threefold distinction already made 
by the ancients (at Eleusis ; ra SeiKvip.eva, ' what 
is shown ’ ; ri 5pt!i[ieva, ‘ what is done ’ ; and ri 
\ey6p.eva, ‘ what is said ’). (a) The exhibitions in- 
clude magical or evocatory instruments (amulets, 
charms, relics, the churingas of the Australians, 
certain shells, the rattle of the American Indians 
and Negroes, the contents of the medicine bags, 
the cithern of the Egyptians, the fan, the cist, 
the tympanum of the Greeks) ; representational 
and symbolic objects (various images and effigies, 
masks, animals, ears of com, etc.); or pictures 
representing the adventures of superhuman beings 
or scenes from the other world. In this way the 
novice gets to know the inhabitants of this higher 
world, to familiarize or identify himself with them, 
and to live their life, {b) The performances vary 
according to the goal aimed at, but wo must dis- 
tinguish between those whose object is initiation 
properly so called, and which are performed only 
once for each neophyte, and those which are re- 
peated periodically and form the essential aim of 
the institution.' (c) The instruction, which often 
comprises several OTades or degrees, bears of 
necessity on what the neophytes are to gain by 
initiation, but it generally extends to other matters 
than the explanation of rites and the teaching of 
formulre. It includes the communication of the 
real name of divine personages, theogonies, and 
cosmogonies, mythical history, common law, the 
exercise of certain arts, moral and social obliga- 
tions, tabus, and marriage laws. 

Among the Basut03,tho initiated are adjured to ‘be men, fear 
theft, fear adultorj', honour your father and mother, obey your 
chiefs.' 2 Here we are reminded of the iaws attributed to 'Trip- 
tolemus, and said by St. Jerome to have been carved in the 
sanctuary of Eleusis : ‘ To honour one's parents, to worship tho 
gods by offerings, and not to cat flesh.’ 3 

The revelations may even include, under pres- 
sure of a more advanced state of culture, a sup- 
posed rational interpretation of vulgar beliefs, or 
even a religious philosophy agreeing with the most 
advanced philosophical views of the time. In any 
case, this instruction is protected by the obligation 
of secrecy, which the neophyte cannot infringe 
without laying himself open to the gravest conse- 
quences. But, as Seneca says, speaking of the 
mysteries of his time, the secrecjsr could apply only 
to the sacra, t.c. to the formulsa of incantation, 
the esoteric explanation of symbols, and the signs 
by which the initiated recognized each other ; it 
could not cover philosophical precepts, if philo- 
sophy there was, because they were current among 
the uninitiated also.^ 

(4) Eeintcgration rites.— It is only very rarely 
that the initiated can remain for ever in the realm 
of tho sacred. By some means or other he has to 
renew his relations with the ordinary world. Bub 
he does not return in exactly the same state as he 
went away. Since he reappears laden with mystic 
influences, whicli are, of course, dangerous for tho 
uninitiated, he lias to be, so to speak, ‘ detabuized’ 
and readmitted to his original sphere. He has, 
for a certain period, to submit to rules of silence 
and abstinence, and, yet more, lie must, in his new 
character, pretend to have forgotten all about his 

1 Perhaps some such distinction is alluded to In Ilom. Hymn 
to Dcmcter, 481, where the author seems to mention successively 
•initiation into’ and ‘participation in’ tho mysteries: 'Ov S' 
iepwv, ov T* epfiopov (cf. Goblet d'Alviella, Slcusinta, 
Paris, IS03, p. 60). 

J E. Casalm, Les Bassoutos, Pans, 1860, p. 278. 

3 Jerome, ode. /oviniantim, ii. 14. 

4 Seneca, Ep. xcv. 


previous existence and re-leam everything con- 
nected with ordinary life. 

In the Congo, he must pretend that he cannot either walk or 
eat by himself, and he has to be fed like a new-born infant. In 
Virginia, he has to leam the language of his tribe all over again. 
In New Guinea, he has to go backwards into his house. Among 
the Brahmans, he throws his old garments into the river and 
puts on new ones. 

These precautions are only transitory, yet a man 
who has once_ been initiated is, throughout his 
whole life, subjected to a special and more or less 
strict discipline. Sometimes he bears a special 
mark or wears special garments or insignia, as, 
e.g., the cord worn by the Brahmans, the white 
dress of the Essenes and Pythagoreans, etc. ; 
he must also_ respect certain tabus and avoid 
certain localities. In every case he gains great 
prestige in the eyes of the uninitiated, ^\ffien 
one has visited the infernal regions, even though 
it is only after the manner of Dante, some trace of 
it always remains. 

Literatoke. — H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New 
York, 1808 ; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1809 ; 
H. Schutz, AUershlassen und lliinnerhundc, Berlin, 1902 ; 
Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Relinion, London, 1887 ; 
J. G. Frazer, GB2, do. 1900, ii.; L. Frobenius, Masken rind 
Geheimbiinde Afnl:as, Halle, 1893; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites^ London, 1894 ; F. Cumont, Les 
Religions orientates dans le paganisms remain, Paris, 1900 
(Eng. tr., Oriental Religions in Roman Paoanism, Chicago, 

1011)- Goblet D’Alviella. 

INITIATION (Buddliist).— I. Forms of initia- 
tion. — ^Admission to the Buddhist Order {samgha) 
is gained by two forms of initiation, a lower, 
pravrajya (Piili, pabhajjS,), and a higher, upasam- 
pada, though the former is only preparatory to the 
latter and, m fact, a probationary part of it. 

(a) Pravrajy& means ‘ going out ’ ; and by this 
ceremony one goes out from a prior state of life, 
either from the worldly life in the cose of an 
ordinary person, or from a monastic life in the case 
of one changing to another faith. This is in a 
certain way analogous with the BrShmanical initia- 
tion {uj>anayana)oj which a boy is admitted to a 
teacher’s hermitage {(Urama [g.v.]) in order to live 
with him [antevasin) as a braJmachurin. With 
the Buddhists a layman is thereby admitted to the 
Order, and is henceforth obliged to live with a 
preceptor, without whose directions ho is not 
allowed to do anything. Tho lowest limit of ago 
is eight, children under that age being ineligible. 
"With this ordination the child begins his life ns a 
‘ homeless one ’ {pravrajiia, pabhajita), and is called 
a irdmancra {samancra), ‘ novice.’ The period of 
novitiate' lasts for twelve years, and, in the case of 
one initiated at eight, his higher ordination takes 
place only in his twentieth year. 

{b) Upasampadd means ‘arrival,’ and is the 
entry into the circle of the fully accredited mem- 
bers of the samgha. This second and full ordina- 
tion is never conferred on a novice under twenty 
years of age; but, if ho receives the pravrajyd 
ordination at or after twenty, and is otherwise 
properly qualified, he can proceed at once to the 
upasampadd. One who has gone through tlie 
upasampadd is henceforth an upasampanna bhik- 
su (‘fully ordained mendicant’), o.nd will be 
called, after ten years’ standing, a sthavira {thcra), 
‘elder,’ elders only being allowed to instruct 
others, that is, to become an upddhydya {upaj- 
jhdya), ‘ preceptor,’ or an dchdrya (dchanya), 
‘tutor.’ Those who cannot as yet be named 
‘elders’ are called daharas (‘small teachers’), 
according to I-tsing.' 

The names, iramana (Puli, sarnana), ‘one per- 
forming austerity, ascetic,’ bhik^i (Puli, bhiWiu), 
‘one begging, mendicant,’ and especially ialzyapu- 
trlya iramana {sdkyapultiyasamana), ‘an ascetic 
belonging to’ the son of the 6dkya tribe,’ are np- 

1 l«t£ing, Ilecord of the JSuddhiet lieUgion ae practiud in 

India, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford* 1800, p. IW. 
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plied to all the members of the Order except the 
laity, though, strictly speaking, these terms can 
be applied to the elders only, for no one can be 
designated an ascetic or a mendicant until he is 
fully confirmed by the tipasampada and becomes 
himself responsible for such a mode of life. 

While the pravrajya resembles the initiation 
{upanaijana) to the first stage of the Brahmanic 
life, the npasampada. makes the Buddhist system 
quite different from that of the Brahmans. Com- 
ing of age and finishing his study, a bramacharin 
becomes a sndtdica ( ‘ bathed ’) and returns to house- 
hold life (grhastha), whereas a iramanera becomes 
by the upasampadd a stJiavira, a fuil member of 
the Order, or a bhilcsu in the proper sense of the 
word, corresponding to the fourth and last stage of 
the Brahmanic life, i.e. sannyasin, an ascetic. 

2. Particulars of initiation. — (a) The pravrajya 
ordination chiefly consists of (1) the investment 
with a yellow robe, (2) a tonsure, (3) the declara- 
tion of the Three Eefi^es {saranattaya), and (4) 
the imparting of the Ten Precepts (dasasikkhd- 
paddni). 

A lay person desiring to enter the Buddhist 
Order first chooses a mkara (‘ monastery ’), ap- 

E roaches an elder living therein (bringing with 
_ im_ a suit of yellow robes), and requests to be 
initiated. The elder invests him with the robe, 
and instructs him to keep the Three Eefuge creed 
by repeating it : 

‘I take refuge with the Buddha, I take refuge with the 
Religion, I take refuge with the Order. For the second time I 
take refuge with the Buddha. For the third time I take refuge 
with the Buddha,’ etc. 

After this the candidate is again taught to 
adhere to the Ten Precepts {dasasikkhdpadani ) : 

‘ Abstinence from taking life, Abstinence from taking what 
is not mven. Abstinence from impure practices. Abstinence 
from telling a lie, Abstinence from intoxicating drinks, Absti- 
nence from eating out of time, Abstinence from dancing, sing- 
ing, and seeing shows, Abstinence from the application of 

J ierfume, incense, etc., Abstinence from the use of a high or 
argc couch or seat. Abstinence from receiving gold and suver.’ 
So far the ceremony. Henceforth the novice lives 
with his preceptor and acts under the latter’s 
supervision until he is fully qualified for the next 
ordination. 

The pravrajya is in reality a preparatory cere- 
mony by which one enters into the probationary 
course of the priestly life. Without this course of 
novitiate one cannot proceed to the higher Order, 
the relation between a irdmancra and a iramana 
being analogous to that between deacon and priest 
in the Anglican Church. 

(6) The upasampadd ordination is not so simple 
as the pravrajya, since it involves the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of the privileges of the Buddhist 
Order and the final registry of the right of seniority 
among the younger brethren. Every step of the 
ordination has to be performed before a chapter of 
fully equipped elders, the number of the members 
being in this case at least ten.* An ecclesiastical 
vote of the chapter of elders is called kammavdchd, 
and there are two forms of arriving at a resolu- 
tion ; (1) a summary decision {nattidutiyakam- 
nta), in which a resolution is arrived at by the 
first _ reading, and (2) a decision by the third 
reading {iiaitichatutthakamma).^ In the upasam- 
pada ordination all questions are decided by three 
readings. The method of voting is very simple. 
Those who assent remain silent, while those who 
dissent speak out. Occasionally, however, when 
there aro dividing opinions in case of a difficult 
question, the chapter has recourse to the use of 
voting slips [salulcd), which are divided in colours, 

f enerally white and black, but sometimes of several 
iirepnt colours. _ The time generally chosen for 
holding the ordination is the full-moon day of 
Vaiiukha (April-May), and the three successive 
1 SBE liii. Iissi) 176. a lb. p. 169. 


days of quarters of the moon.* The proceedings 
are as follows. 

First a preliminary examination of the candidate takes place 
A novice is brought by a tutor before the president of the 
chapter,® and an upadhyaya (updjjhaya, ‘preceptor’) is 
appointed for the candidate. Meanwhile one of the assembly 
comes up as a second tutor, or, rather, witness. By these 
two tutors he is questioned as to his name, his preceptor’s 
name, his bowl, and his robes. All being well, he is ordered 
to stand on a certain spot, while the tutors remain before 
the president, and, having asked the permission of the 
chapter, they instruct the candidate to tell the truth, and 
further examine him as to his qualifications. He is first ques- 
tioned if he has iany such diseases as leprosy (fcugfta), boils 
(gavda), itch (kilasa), asthma (sosa), or epilepsy (apamdra). 
These questions being answered in the negative, he is asked if 
he is a human being (monussa), a male (purisa), and a free man 
(bhxijissa); if he is free from debt (anopo), exempt from mili- 
tary service (pajabhafa), and permitted by his parents (onuft. 
Vdta mdidpituhi ) ; and, further, if ho is of the full age of 
twenty. The questions as to the state of the bowl, and the 
robes, and his name and his preceptor's name, are also 
asked. 

This strict and searching examination being over, 
the two tutors go up to the president of the chapter 
and report the result, and then the candidate is 
called out [dgachchhahi or ehi).^ Thereupon he 
comes out and stands between the two tutors and 
says : ‘ Venerable sirs, I ask the chapter to confer 
upon me the upasampadd. Have pity on me and 
lift me up (tdlumpetu).’ He repeats this request 
three times. 

Now the tutors repeat the above examinations 
once more before the assembly, and finally a motion 
{natti) is proposed publicly with the words : 

•This Naga desires the upasampadd, under the venerable 
Tissa. He is free from disqualifications (antarayikd dhammd). 
If any of the venerable chapter approves the ordination of the 
candidate, let him be silent ; but if any objeets, let him speak.’ 

This motion also is repeated three times. If all 
are silent, the president declares that the resolu- 
tion is carried.^ As soon as the ceremonies are 
over, the shadow of the sun (chhdyd) must be 
measured, and the season (utupamdna) and the 
division of the day {divasabhdga), with the details 
of the assembly (samglti), should be recorded. 

The four requisites (nissayd) for a bhikpt and 
the four interdicts {akaraplydni) must he minutely 
taught. 

The four requisites are (1) food collected in the nlmsbowl 
(pixufiydlopa-bnojaxia ) ; (2) robes made of rags (paiipukilla. 
ehivara ) ; (3) lodging at the foot of a tree {rukkhamulattn^ 
snna) ; and (4) cow’s urine used as medicine (piitimutCa-bhcsaJJa). 
To each of these several exceptions are given 

The four interdicts are (1) sexual intercourse (mcfAiina- 
dhamma) ; (2) theft (adinndddna ) ; (3) killing (pdxidtipdta) ; ana 
(4) a claim of superhuman power (uttarimanussadhamma). To 
these also many exceptions are allowed. 

With the instructions as to these two series of 
important moral precepts the ordination comes to 
an end. 

3. Training of the initiated. — The upasampadd 
ordination confers on the candidate no mystic 
power, as is the case in the abhiselca^ described 
oelow ; nor is it regarded as an indelible Order 
imposed upon him, for one’s free will is alwaj's 
respected in the Buddhist Order. _ But the upasam- 
padd ordination alone does not give a man freedom 
of conduct, for he has further to live under the 
supervision of the superiors whom he has chosen. 
Tlie superiors are generally two, one being the pre- 
ceptor (upadhyaya), the other the tutor (dchdrya). 


f The full-moon day of TaiSakha is the day of the Buddha s 
parinibbantf, see Euddhaghosa’s SamantapSsddikd, in H. 
Oldenberg’s Vinaya Pitaka, London, 1879-83, iii- 283. 

2 An elder who becomes president must be of more than wn 

years’ standing after his upasampadd ordination ; eee SBE 
xiii. 178. „ .. , 

3 Gf. iRigveda, ni. viii. 4, which is used in the Brahmanic 
initiation m the Gyhyasutras. The first verse, Yurd suvdsab 
parivita dgdt, etc., is recited by a candidate, and the second 
verse, Taxh dhirdsa Kavaya unnayanti, etc., is said by the 
teacher. Apachchhdhi-dndt and tillumpelu-unnayantt are In- 
teresting. The ordination is sometimes called ehidihtkkhu- 
pabbajjd, * come-priest-ordlnation ' (V. Fausboll, P/iamma- 
padam, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 110). 

4 5’BJJxin. 170. 
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The duties of the two superiors are very difficult to 
define; it is perhaps impossible to draw a line 
between them. Their offices, as detailed in the 
Mahavagga, i. 25-33,* are exactly identical. Most 
probably, as the general purport of the two words 
indicates, the upadhyaya (preceptor) is responsible 
for his pupil’s study of the sacred texts, while the 
achdrya (tutor) takes charge of the pupil in respect 
of conduct. The latter is sometimes called kartna- 
charya, meaning, most probably, a tutor in the 
ecclesiastical act, but personally a tutor in dis- 
cipline.® 

Thus an npasampanna hkilcsu is dependent on 
the two teachers. Though the upadhyaya seems 
to be more important than the achdrya, contrary 
to the Brahmanic usage,® the duty of giving a 
nissaya (dependence, protection) properly belongs 
to the achdrya. It is prescribed by the Buddha in 
the Vinaya that a bhiksu after the upasampadd 
should live ten years in dependence {nissaya) on an 
achdrya, and that he who has completed his tenth 
year may himself give a nissaya to others.^ Thus 
an achdrya is a proper nissaya-da (‘giver of pro- 
tection’), and hiB prot6g6 is nissaya-antevdsilM 
(‘pupil in dependence’). The pupil should be 
regarded as a son, and the tutor should be looked 
up to as a father.® Yet it is said in the Vinaya that 
a nissaya will cease when the upddhydya and the 
achdrya come together.® This would imply that, 
though a pupil is always dependent on his achdrya, 
when he is in the presence of his upddhydya for 
instruction or othenvise his dependence on the 
achdrya would cease for the time being. 

As a bhiksu is an antevdsika (‘dwelling close by 
pupil’) towards his achdrya, so he is asaddhiviharilM 
(‘living in the same vihdra, co-resident’) towards 
his upddhydya. Of the two superiors one is some- 
thing like a private tutor whose duty is chiefly 
towards the progress of morals, while the other is 
a professor in the college (vihdra) who is mostly 
responsible for the instruction of the pupil. 

4. Initiation in the mystic school of Buddhism 
(Japan). — ^The mystic doctrine of Buddhism is 
imparted only by the abhiselca (‘anointing’) rite, 
which is important, as it raises one above the level 
of ignorance and reveals the real state of nature. 
Through this one can witness the true bodhichitta 
(‘mind arising from perfect knowledge’) of the 
Buddha, unite one’s mind nuth it, and become 
blessed and enlightened. An dchdrya's sprinkling 
over the head of a novice of the water of know- 
ledge (jfidnodaJca) of the Mahavairochana Buddha 
(one of the Dhyanibuddhas) is at once symbolical 
of dispelling one’s ignorance and one’s sms. The 
abhistka is certainly a reproduction of the crowning 
of Indian Rajas.® 

In contrast to the upasampadd, liturgical ele- 
ments come to the front, which are considered to 
effect a mystic transmission in the candidate’s mind 
and person. A new name is always given to the 
anointed (abhipkta). 

In the Buddhist aWitfcta there are, theoretlcallj-, the three 
following forms: (1) the abhiftka of siras (mudra); (2) the 
abhifeka of actions (karma)-, and (8) the abhifcka of mind 
(chilta). The mudra-abhtfeka, chiefly consisting of Anger inter- 
twinings Bjnnholical of actions, is a curtailed form of initiation 
to he conferred on an earnest believer who is short of means, 
whereas the chitta-abhi^eka, which is beyond the scope of 
speech and action, is conferred only on a holy personage (drpa- 
pudgala) lihe a Bodhisattva (g.v.). The karma-abhi^cka Is the 
ordinary rite which an uchdrya performs for a fully equipped 
pupil, and is important in proportion as it is elaborate In details. 
The fcannn-ntJiifcJin is again divided into three kinds ; (o) the 
abhifeka for forming a sacred connexion (pratitvabaudha- 
abhineka); (6) the abhifcka for holding a magical power 


1 SBK xiiL 151-180. I-tsing, tr. Takakusu, pp. 100, 19S. 

3 Zcharya is more important ; Manu, ii. 145 ; Yojnavalkya, L 
85 : Bee SBB xiii. 179, note. 

* SBB xiii. 179. 3 Ji. XlH- 179 ; I-tsing, p. 101. 

« SBB xiii. 1S2. 

7 See art. Aeui^eka, vol. 1. pp. 20-21. 


(ptduddfiara-afthff sto) ; and (c) the abhi^eha for transmitting 
the law {dharmasarhchdra-abhiieka). 

These ordinations are the stages of training in the mi-stlo 
school. The most common of all is the pralUyabandha-abhi^tka, 
which may bo performed for any person, making no distinction 
whatever of qualifications, either good or bad ; sometimes one 
is forcibly brought to the ordination hall so ns to improve one’s 
character. The object of this particular rite is to form a sacred 
connexion with a Bnddha or a saint in the mav^ala (sacred 
diagram), a fact which in the end will lead one to perfect know- 
ledge. Every one who believes in the mystic doctrme is entitled 
to receive this ordination. During the rite the candidate is 
made to throw a flower over the sacred map^ato placed before 
him. If the flower falls on a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, he is 
considered to be worthy of the Buddha-gotra ; but, if it falls on 
the outer circle of the vajra-hula, as on Vinaynka (Gapapati), 
he Is not allowed to study the mystic doctrine, though at the 
present day there is no strict adherence to this me. Tao 
vidhj/ddhara-abhifeka is a step higher than the pratUt/abandha. 
It is conferred on the best qualified pupils who ore able to grasp 
the highest truth. Vidyd (‘science,* especially ‘ occult science *) 
means mvi'-r “ ttotra (‘praises’), dftorupi 

(‘charms’ ' One who is possessed of tWs 

knowledgi : ■ : (‘holder of occult science'). 

An dcharpa through this ordination gives his select pupil 
permission to acquire the vidyd above specified, and also the 
hriyd, a religious achievement such as the four pdramitdt 
(•perfections’); and this rite is, accordingly, also called the 
ahhiftka for the position of a pupil {ii(yatlhdna.abh\feka). 
While the pratttyabandfia-abhiseka is an admission to the 
mystic clrde, the vidyddhara-aohifeka is an introduction to 
the mystic doctrine, and is therefore placed much higher than 
the pratityabandha. Still higher in grade is the dharma- 
tathehdra-abhi$eka, which gives one, not the position of a pupil, 
but the position of a teacher, especially a transmitter of the 
mystio doctrine. The name means, therefore, the transmission 
of the teaching (dharmasadichdra or (dsanasadiehdra), but 
sometimes it is call'd the dchdryastbdna-abbifeka (the abhifeka 
for the position of a teacher). This ordination is not conferred 
on a bhikfu under fifty years of age, however well qualified ho 
may be. This was in any case the rule set forth by Kukai, the 
founder of the Japanese school of mystic Buddhism. 

5. The ceremonial of the Buddhist abhiseka. — 
The object of the abhisekas as specified is to create 
(a) an ideal religious personage, (0) an ideal reUgious 
scholar, and (c) an ideal rebgions instructor. Con- 
sequently the rules of the religious performance 
preparatory to the abhiseka (samaya-Mla) are very 
minute fund strict. By the samaya practice the 
candidate should produce a believing mind (‘faith’), 
a compassionate mind (‘compassion’), deep 
{‘wisdom’), and a great bodhr-chitta (‘mind arising 
from perfect Icnowledge’), and remain firm in de- 
termination. Samaya means ‘ agreement,' ‘ union,' 

‘ communion,’ and the samaya-ma is intended to 
keep a man in communion ivitli the Mahavairochana 
Buddha. Through the efficacy of this preparatory 
performance the candidate now assumes the position 
of the Buddha-son, Vajrasattva, and enters mto the 
hoU of ordination (Pali, slmdmandala). 

Among the chief objects in nse during this rite 
are a tooth-stick symbolizing the cleansing of 
passion and sins, a bundle of vajra threads in five 
colours representing the five Buddhas in union, a 
pot of the holy vajra water indicating the firm 
determination to seek fioifAt {‘supreme knowledge’), 
and so on. This ended, the achdrya blesses the 
candidate and covers his eyes, meaning to shut the 
gate of evils so as to open the divine eye. He is 
now led into the room of ordination with his eyes 
covered, and is made to throw a flower as before 
described, his object of worship being determined 
in this way. Afterwards he is allowed to gazo 
on this sacred mandala. He is then led into the 
terrace of Bodhi (bodhi-manda), and is made to sit 
in the padmdsana fashion or on a lotus seat, and 
wear a diadem of the live Buddhas (ratna-mvJcuta) 
and a necklace (hdra). The achdrya sprinkles over 
Ills head the holy water of knowledge from five 
jars (pahcha-kundalui), and furnishes him with 
several things, such as a wheel (chakra) and a 
conch-shell (iahhha)._ ’SVliile the abhisciM is EtUl 
going on, a homa rite is performed, in which a 
sacred fire is lighted to burn all tlie past sins of 
the candidate. 

Each ceremony is performed twice, first for the 
garbhakoindhdtumandala (or dharmadhutu), and 
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then for the vajradhatumandala, or vice versa. 
Without entering into details of these mandalas, 
it he sufficient to say that these two are quite 
different in Japan, whereas in Nepal the distinc- 
tion is very vague, one mandala serving for the 
other, in spite of the existence of two separate 
names. 

The description here given follows the practices 
of the Japanese mantra school which were originally 
taught in China, by Subhakara Sirfiha, an Indian 
acharya, who was active in China A.D. 716-724, 
and which were brought to Japan by Kukai (a.d. 
774-835).* The tradition on the whole is no doubt 
much older than that in Nepal. 

6. The pravrajya rites (Nepal). — 

In the Nepalese abhi^eka, called the pravrajyB.wata,'^ the 
initiation of the Nepalese banra (Skr. vandya, ‘worthy of 
honour, priest’) is again different from those given above. A 
yum (teacher) In charge of thecandidate prepares a pot 
full of water and puts into it a lotus made ol gold. Five con- 
fections, five flowers, five drugs, threads of five colours, etc., 
are properly provided. The candidate sits in the vajrdsana 
fashion before the pot and the four sacred mavdalas spedally 
provided. He repeats the formula of the Three Kefuges, and 
the first day's service is over. On the second day the candidate 
sits on the evasHkasana, and the guru gives him (1) the vajra 
rakfd (* protection ’) by placing a vajra on his head ; (2) the 
loha (‘iron’) rakfd by placing three iron padlocks on the belly 
and on the two shoulders; and (3) the agni (‘fire’) rakid by 
placing a wine-cup tsurdpdtra) on his head. Then comes (4) 
the kalaSa-abhifeka, in which the holy water is sprinkled over 
his head. The ndyaka banra (head priest) of the vihdra 
(• monastery’) now comes to him and puts a silver ring on the 
finger of the pupil. To the sound of a bell he sprinkles rice on 
the pupil and on the images of the protecting deities. On the 
thlro day, all necessary preparations being made, the pupil sits 
again on the svastikdsana and performs worship of the guru 
maifddla,, the ehaitya (‘ memorial tope ’), the Three Treasures 
(Tn-ratna, i.e. Buddha, Dharma, and Safiigha), and tiieprajfld- 
pdramitd text, and, lastly, he receives the Ten Precepts. He is 
again given three rakfds, Invested with a robe, and tonsured by 
a barber. Thereupon a diadem of the five Buddhas is put on 
his bead, and the hoiy water is sprinkled on it, mantras being 
repeated all the while. With an offering (pujd) the ceremony 
comes to an end, and a new Buddhist name is given to him. 

Though maijdalas, five-coloured threads, the holy 
water, and the diadem of the five Buddhas are in 
common with the Japanese abhiseka, the Nepalese 
rite is more Hindu in its appearance. The cere- 
mony of initiation in Tibet is generally similar to 
that of the southern Buddhists.* The vinaya 
school in Japan also mainly follow southern 
Buddhism in their ordination. The abhiseka 
belongs only to the mantra school of the mystic 
Buddhism. 

Lithbatubb. — I n addition to the references given in the art. 
see F. Spiegel, Earmavdkyam, Bonn, 1841 ; J. F. Dickson, 

* Kammavfio.a,’ in JRAS, 1875, pp. 1-16 ; T. W. Rhys Davids 
and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, L {SBE xill. (1881)) ; R. C. 
Childers, Diet, o/ the Pali Lang., London, 1876, _pp. 3051., 
632, 180 f. ; H, Kem, j>Ian. of Jnd. Buddhism (=QIAP iiL 8), 
StrOBSbnrg, 1896, pp. 76-79. J. TAKAKUSD. 

INITIATION (Greek). — ^The Greek word for 
‘initiation,’ reXm), has until quite recently not 
been rightly understood. The lexicons tell us that 
it means ‘accomplishment,’ ‘fulfilment,’ ‘attain- 
ing an end,’ a t(Xoj; hence a rite of accomplish- 
ment, hence initiation into the mysteries. But we 
are left uncertain as to what end is to be accom- 
plished. _ The word TeXerr/ is derived from reXiu ; 
its gist is best seen in the cognate riXeios, which 
means ‘ full-grovTi.’ A rfXetos Xn-iros is a full-grown 
horse as contrasted with a foal. A r(X«os dv^p is 
a full-grown man, an adult ; reXerfi is the rite of 
the first human accomplishment, the rite of growing 
up, of coming to maturity. 

This meaning of reXetdi is very clearly shown 
in the myth of the Proetids told us by Apollodorua 
(n. ii. 2). The daughters of Proetns, king of 

1 The above account of the abhifeka was furnished by 8. 
Toshida, who himself went through the rite with the object of 
studying the mystic doctrine. 

* See B. H. Hodgson, Religion and Literature of the Nepalese 
BuddhisU, XV., London, 1874, p. 212 ; L. A. WaddeU, Buddhism 
of Tibet, I>onrlon, 1895, p. 179, note 3. 

*Seo ‘Hbetan' section below, and Waddell, 173-185. 


Tiryns, went mad and ranged over the moun- 
tains. They were finally cured by the soothsayer 
Melarapns, who healed them by a ritual dance 
and eventually married one of them. The time 
when they went mad is most instructive: ‘when 
they had grown to maturity’ (ilit (reXsitteijoav). 
The reason why they went mad is equally so: 
‘they refused the maturity rites of Dionysos’ (rit 
Aioviffov reXerhs o6 /rareS^xovro). It is not safe to 
grow np without the orthodox rites of maturity ; 
the crisis is momentous, and needs rites de passage. 
Not only baptism is needed, but confirmation. 

Another version of the story given by Apollo- 
doms says that the maidens went mau because 
they held the image of Hera cheap, Hera was 
worshipped in three forms : as child (TraTs), as full- 
grown woman (reXe/n), and as widow {x^pa); she 
represented the three stages of a woman’s life. 
This e^Iains the sequel of the story of the Prna- 
tids. The maidens who are healed by initiation 
are immediately married. Marriage, in fact, is 
the sign-manual of maturity. A boy among 
primitive peoples cannot take a wife till he has 
been initiated. In some cases initiation is not 
complete till after the birth of the first child. 
This explains the statement of Pollux (iii. 38): 
‘ The married are mature ’ — rfXeioi ol yeyafiijKbres. 
This explains also why to the Greeks the Danaids 
both were ‘ uninitiated in marriage ’ (dreXcii yipov) 
and became the prototypes of those who were ‘ un- 
initiated * in the Mysteries. To the Greeks, as in 
the English Prayer-Book, marriage is ‘an excellent 
mysteiy.’ 

Initiation rites will be discussed under the head 


of Mysteeies (Greek), All that concerns us here is 
to ^asp the important fact that the primal reXerj, 
or initiation rite, was the rite of maturity. This 
rite was, of course, carefully concealed from the 
immature, and in sex rites from the uninitiated 
sex. Therein resided the mystery, which was 
indeed the social sanctity of the whole proceeding. 

How little ‘mysterions’ in oar sense the rite of 
maturity was is seen from a marble relief, prob- 
ably funerary, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, and dating about the 1st cent. A.D. A 
matronly figure seated on a decorated chair is 
inscribed ‘Increase’ CEriKTTjai!). Before her, on a 
base, is a statne of ‘Fertility’ (Ei/f^ijria), who 
carries a basket of fruit. Behind ‘ Fertility,’ on a 
Doric pillar, is a goddess of the Artemis type. 
Near her in the field is the inscription TcXeri), 
‘Kite of Maturity,’ Whether this refers to the 
figure on the pillar or to the whole scene is not 
very clear. What is clear is that TeXeri), ‘ Initia- 
tion or Maturity Kite,’ stands both for the fer- 
tUity of man and for that of the fruits of the earth, 
for behind the figure on the pillar is a great tree 
with a fillet hanging from one bough and roand 
the stem a snake, the emblem pf the_ fertility of 
the ground. According to ancient thinking, the 
same rite promotes and protects the maturity of 
man and of nature. In the light of this conception 
we understand why the great Eleusinian Mysteries 
were a festival of sowing. In the light of the fact 
that TeXeri) stands on a gravestone we nnderstana 
those hopes of immortality which centred round the 
Mysteries. Death was a rite de passage to a new 
life. ‘It is sown a natural body, it is _ raised a 
spiritual body.’ ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die (1 

15 **-*®)- 

LiTBiijiTrEi!. — For Greek Initiation rltee see Mtstehim (Greek) 


an Initiation rite, J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Polkme, (W. 
1910, p. 690 ; for the Danaidsas unmarried and uninitlatM, J. 
Harrison, Proteg. to Study of Gr. Rel.\ do. 1903, p. 618 , for 
death as initiation rite, R. Hertz, ‘ La Representation collecwve 
de la mort,’ in ASoe x. [1905-061 48 ; for sculptured reUef oi 
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TjXtnj, A. B. Cook, Zetts, Cambridge, 1918, p. 685, fig. <07; for 
survivals oj initiation rites in the customs of the Greek EpTitbeia, 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Ephbbe.’ 

J. E. Haerison. 

INITIATION (Hindu), — The ceremony of 
initiation, or girding with the sacred thread, is 
considered one of the most important events in the 
life of a young Hindu. Before it he is, under the 
ancient Sanskrit law, equal to a low-horn Sudra, 
but the investiture is supposed to confer a spiritual 
birth in virtue of which ne is reckoned a member 
of the higher classes, and these are therefore called 
the twice-bom (dvija). It appears probable that 
the original meaning of this Indian custom has 
been preserved in those celebrations which take 
place among xvild tribes all over the world at the 
time when a youth attains puberty, the Indian 
notion of a spiritual re-birth, or beginning of a new 
life, being present at many of these ceremonies. 
The Brahmanical law of India seems to have nar- 
rowed the original meaning and importance of the 
custom by converting it into an ‘introduction’ 
(Skr. npanayana) to the future teacher, but the 
extension of the privileges conferred by it to many 
non-Brahmanical castes was retained, and the now 
prevailing neglect of the course of sacred studies 
prescribed for the young novice seems to have been 
very common from an early period even among 
the Brahmans. The Sanskrit law-boolcs and the 
Gfhyasutras (domestic rules) are prolix in their 
descriptions of the rite of upanayana, the principal 
part of which consists in the communication of an 
ancient Sanskrit prayer {yayatri) to the novice by 
his future teacher, and in the investiture of the 
boy with a girdle which he puts round his waist, 
and with the sacred thread which he carries over 
the left shoulder. The performance of this rite is 
enjoined in general for a Brfihraan in his eighth 
year, for a K§atriya in his eleventh, and for a 
Vaiiya in his twelfth. After initiation the youth 
has to live at the house of his spiritual teacher, 
studying the Veda under him, obeying his com- 
mands, beg^g for alms on his behalf, and collect- 
ing fuel for his fire. The period of studentship 
lasts for twelve years, or until the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the Vedas, and it termin- 
ates with another ceremony called mmdvartana 
(‘return’). The expense incurred by initiating a 
boy is defrayed by his parents, and after their 
death it becomes a charge on the inheritance. 

At the present day the rite of upanayana is per- 
formed by Brahmans and other high castes all 
over India, and the ancient ceremonies are pre- 
served more or less in their original form. Inus 
among the Madhva class of Deshfisth Brahmans in 
Dharwar (Bombay. Pres.) eight is the usual age 
for a boy’s thread-girding, and the season from 
mid-February to mid-July is the right time. An 
astrologer chooses a luol^ day for the ceremony, 
for which great preparations are made, the house 
being cleaned and whitewashed, a porch erected 
in front of it, with posts ornamented with twigs 
and flowers, an altar raked facing the east, and 
invitation letters sent to friends and kinsmen. 
The lucky day having arrived, musicians begin to 
play at tne boy’s house ; he is anointed ivith oU 
and tarmeric, and bathed ; a barber shaves his 
head, leaving three or five looks, according as he is 
supposed to study the Rigveda or the Yaiurveda. 
He is then taken to the dining-hall, where his 
mother places him on her lap, feeds him, and for 
the last time eats from the same plate with him. 
The barber shaves the boy once more, leaving only 
the top-knot on his head ; he is bathed, and made 
to sit down on a low wooden stool between his 
parents, and the Brahman priests present chant 
eight auspicious hymns. As soon as the ‘lucky 
moment ’ nas arrived, the musicians rake a loud 


noise, the raests clap their hands, and the Brahman 
priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The priest then formally mds him ivith the sacred 
thread, one part of wluon rests on the boy’s left 
shoulder, the rest falling below the right arm. 
A piece of deer-skin is tied to the sacred thread, 
and a staff is placed in his hand. Money presents 
are made to Brahman priests, and fruits and 
flowers are handed round amon^ the guests. At 
noon the boy is made to say his middayprayers, and 
in the evenmg his evening prayer. He asks alms 
of his mother in Sanskrit, ana aftenvards of his 
father, and in the same way of friends and kins- 
men. Each drops rice and silver coins into the 
boy’s cloth wallet. On the following three days 
he is taught to say his regular prayers, and k made 
to worship the sacred fire. On the fifth day he is 
dressed in fine clothes and taken in procession irith 
music to a temple in the village, where he worships 
the idol and returns home. Among the Poradesa 
Brahmans of Travancore, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the upanayana conskts of no fewer 
than fourteen parts, which have retained their 
old Sanskrit names, and correspond in the main 
to the ceremonies in vogue at Dharwar ns above 
described. The actual initiation, however, is per- 
formed by tbe teacher instructing the boy in the 
holy gayatri prayer, which he mutters in a low 
voice so that the assembled tbrong of friends may 
not hear it. Elsewhere it k the father who mutters 
the gayatri in the boy’s right ear, whereas it rests 
with the priest to kindle the sacred fire and to gird 
the boy with the sacred thread. The initiation 
ceremony entails considerable expense ; thus it k 
said to cost 40 to 100 rupees among the Desh&stb 
Brahmans of Bijapur, and 20 to 60 rupees among the 
Patane Prabhus of Poona. The course of instruc- 
tion in the sacred books and prayers after upana- 
yana has in most cases dwindled down to a period 
of a few days, but the privilege of wearing the 
sacred thread continues to be highly prized. In 
the 17th cent, the valiant Sivaii, the founder of 
Mahratta power, on account of iik low orig^ did 
not venture to wear the sacred thread till his 
solemn coronation had taken place. On the other 
hand, customs precisely analogous to the initiation 
of the Brahmans are found to occur even among 
those castes the members of which never wear the 
sacred thread. Thus among the Agarvais of Poona 
it k customary for every boy at the ago of eight or 
nine to prostrate himself once before liis teacher, 
who presents him with a uTeath of flowers and 
mutters a sacred verse in hk ear. The Kanphatas 
of Cutch, a religious body, give every novice a 
black woollen thread, which he ties round his neck 
with a knot ; and on receiving him into their Order 
the teacher whkpers a certain verse into hk ear. 

LnxBATOiiK.— J. Jolly, • fiber dis Indlsche Junglingswcihe,’ In 
JdhrivchderinUmat, Vereimgung fSr tergUich, i?<cA(Jirissen- 
tchafl, Berlin, 1897 ; A. Hillebrandt, RitualiilUraivr, Stniss- 
burg, 1897; Tht Census of Travancore, 1891, vol, 1., Report; 
Bombay GazeUeer, patsim. J. JOLLY. 

In modem practice only a few of the initiatory 
or purificatory rites {samskUra) remain in force. 
In the case of a boy, on the twelfth or on some 
other lucky day after the fortieth from birth the 
naming rite (ndinal-arma) is performed, the name 
being regarded as a part of the personality. It is 
selected either by astrological calculations, by 
adoption of that of some deceased ancestor, or in 
other ways. In tbe sixth or eighth month after 
birth comes the ‘ food-giving ’ rite {annaprdiana, 
in W. India do(an), at which boiled milk with rice 
and sugar or coarse wheat-flour mixed with sugar 
and clarified butter is laid on a rupee or cold plate 
and given to tbe child by the maternal uncle or 
by some other near relation {BG ix. [1001] pt. i. 
p. 35; Census Beports, Kashmir, 1011, L 145, 
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Central Provinces, 1911, i. 156; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, p. 13). This is 
regarded as an initiation into caste, and the child 
lienceforth is supposed to obsen'e the food rules 
and tahus peculiar to his group. In the Central 
Provinces, the loiver Hindu castes and the Gonds 
(u.u.) regard the ear-piercing (Skr. looirna'oeHha, 
Hindi kan-chhedan) as the mark of admission to 
tlie caste community. It is generally done when 
the child is four or live years old, and up to this 
time he or she is not considered to he a member 
of the caste, and may consequently take food from 
any one {R. V. Russell, Ethn. Survey, Central 
Provinces, pt. viii. Allahabad, 1911, p. 99 ff.). 

There have been various explanations of this 
rite. F. B. Jevons (Introd. Hist. Bel., London, 
1896, p. 171 f.) considers it to be a survival of the 
offering of blood to the deity. A. E. Crawley {The 
Mystic Bose, London, 1902, p. 135) classes it with 
other forms of savage mutilation : 

‘ Wlien we find that the mouth and lips, the teeth, nose, eyes, 
ears, and genital organs are subjected to such processes, we 
may infer that the object is to secure the safety of these sense- 
organs, by what is practically a permanent amulet or charm.’ 

Russell {op. cit. 101) suggests that 
• the continuous distension of the lobe of tho ear by women and 
the large hole made is supposed to have some sjunpathetic 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth easy.’ In 
tills connexion he refers to the horror felt by women if the flesh 
surrounding the hole is torn by accident or design. In such 
case the woman has to undergo a rite of purification as severe 
as in the case where it is found that maggots have formed in a 
wound or sore. 

On the whole, the theory that it is intended as a 
protection to one of the body exits appears most 
probable (cf. KapSlakriyS). 

The initiation of a child of one of the higher 
castes into the Hindu religion is provided by the 
rite in which the guru, or spiritual teacher, whispers 
into the ear of the chUd a formula containing the 
name of some god, which thenceforward becomes 
his special personal deity {if{adevafa), ‘by re- 
peating whose name he is to obtain present and 
future happiness’ (W. Ward, A View of the Hist., 
Lit., and Mythol. of the Hindoos^, Serampore, 1815, 
ii. 253 f.). Marriage is the only form of initiation 
required for a girl, as she thereby enters the group 
of her husband ; but in some cases tatuing {g.v.) is 
an indispensable preliminary to marriage, and is 
regarded as a form of initiation. 

Literature. — ^Besides the authorities quoted obove, gee M. 
Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, London, 
1891, p. 857 £f. ; H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ JRAI xxxvii. [1007] 220 ff. ; Census Reports, Assam, 
1911, 1. 760., Central Provinces, 1911, L 166 0., Rajputana, 
19U, i. 16Sf. W. CkOOKE. 

INITIATION (Jewish). — i. Philo of Alex- 
andria regards the assumed allegorical sense of 
the Scriptures as a mystery. Thus, in a fragment 
of his Quastiones in Genesin entitled rrepl Belav 
"Kbytiv, and preserved by Johannes Damascenus 
{Sacra Parallela, p. 782 ; in PliUo’s Opera, ed. 
Mangey, London, 1742, ii. 658), he declares that 
it is not proper to divulge the sacred mysteries to 
the uninitiated before they have been purified by 
a perfect purification,^ and speaks of the ivords 
of Scripture as the true mysteries {r&s dXyBeTs 
TtXcrds) wliich must not enter into profane ears 
{Sn-a fiea-TcL tfrXvaptas). That these are only meta- 
phorical terms, by which the author does not 
allude to any initiatory rite of mysterious descrip- 
tion, appears from the conditions he lays down 
for those to whom the Scriptural mysteries may 
properly be communicated, viz. (1) piety and holi- 
ness, corresponding to a strict belief in the one 
true God ; (2) ‘ to be cleansed by the sanctifying 
purification, in body and soul alike — by (through ’) 

^ 1 Sai^a ParalL 7E2 A : ou 0ep.tr ra iepa pvtrropta ixXtthetr 
etfiverroir, axptr av KnOapSlittri rehetei tectOaperti. The reason given 
Is that an uninitiated person will laugh at what is not to be 
laughed at to kpMfvt^ra^. 


the laws and customs of the fathers’ (3) serious- 
ness of mind. Here the ‘cleansing of the body’ 
{KaOapdrjmt Karh au/ia) can be regarded only as 
being effected by the pm-ifying baths prescribed by 
the law (see Purification [Jewish]), perhaps bIm 
by abstinence from forbidden foods, and by ob- 
servation of the traditional Jetvish fasts, while the 
‘cleansing of the soul ’ {Kaeapffijvai Kara must 
be understood as that which is effected by the 
influence of religious and moral principles. The 
■words 5i4 vbpuov irarplcov, kt\., require this inter- 
pretation, which we find fully confirmed by similai 
utterances of the same author." 

2 . In another work Philo {de Pmnitentia, p. 717 ; 
Mangey, ii. 406), in counselling a kind behaviour 
towards proselytes, says that, having abandoned 
polytheism in order to worship the one God, they 
are ‘like men who, once blind, have recovered 
their sight, having from the deepest darkness de- 
scried a most glorious light.’® The conte.vt, as 
given here, shows that the statement of Philo is 
simply a rhetorical simile, for the instruction and 
baptism of Jewish proselytes cannot rightly be 
regarded as an initiation into a mystery, nor were 
they ever associated with any such rite. 

3- The ‘dreadful oaths’ required of the neo- 
phytes of the Essene order (fipxous . . , bpvvsi 
eppiKdiSeis) might with more confidence be regarded 
as forming part of an initiatory ceremony. 
Josephus, after recounting the obligations which 
the candidates were bound by oath to fulfil, con- 
tinues as follows ; 

‘Moreover, they swear that they will communicate the 
doctrines to no one on any other condition than those on which 
each tiimself received tliem, . . . and that with like care they 
will preserve the books of their sect and the names of the 
aiigelR,’< and adds: ‘By such oaths do theyff.e. the Essenes] 
make their proselytes trustworthy.’ 

Now, in his autobiography {Vita, 2), Josephiu 
tells us that, when a youth, he became a pupil 
successively of the Pharisees, the .Sadducees, and 
the Essenes, and thereafter of an eremite named 
Bannfts, with whom he remained in solitude for 
three years, and then, at the age of nineteen, 
returned to the city. It is thus clear that he must 
have parted from the Essenes in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year — at an age, that is to say, when 
he could not yet have been received into the full 
membership of the sect. Accordingly, he had not 
taken the oath that ivould have obliged^ him to 
maintain the secrecy of the Essene doctrine, nor 
had he undergone the consecrating ceremonies or 
taken part in the initiatory rites of the order, so 
that, however willing he may have been, as a 
historian, to speak of these things in detail, he 
was not in a position to do so. 

The present writer is, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe that, if initiatory rites ■u’ere now and again 
performed among the Essenes, either in connexion 
with the admission of new members or on other 
occasions, Josephus would certainly have become 
arvare of the mere fact, and in that case would 
doubtless have expressly attested it.-] Our con- 
clusion, accordingly, is that,_ although baptism of 
proselytes is an initiatory rite, there was amqn" 
the Jews no practice of initiation in the technical 
sense ; that is to say, no mysterious initiation and 
no initiations into a mystery, "W, BRANDT. 

INITIATION (Parsi).— There are two distinct 
forms of initiation among the Parsis : naojot, tlie 
reception of a child into the Zoroastrian faith ; and 

1 Sacra Parall. 782 B : KaffapOjjvai rav oyvfvovVof xaffopirfU 
Kara re trOipa Kai itnrxor, Ota vOumjv erarpioiv /cat r\0aiv (tOu/r). 

2 Cf. de Plantatione Roe, p. 237 (Mangej-, L 354 ; L. (k)bn ana 
P.lVendland, Berlin, 18960., ii. 160): erd/para icatt^y)^at/:aBripa- 
pevot, ra per hovrpotr, rctOi vOptav teal vaiSetar opOijr pevpt^t, icr 

3 KaOaaep av et ral TV'fikot trpoTepov otrer are'pAetf/av, «K paav‘ 

Tarou cJKOTttvr avyaetOetrrarov iOotnrer. . 

4 Rf II. viii. 7 adds acJifruOat Si Ajorvfaf ; these words sen* 
not to be Id their proper place here. 
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ndvar and maratib, the initiation into the priest- 
hood. 

I. Naojot. — ^The nadjot is essentially the cere- 
mony of investing a child witii the sacred shirt 
(siidrah) and girdle {knstl), which must be worn 
throughout the remainder of a Zoronstrian’s fife, 
thongh othermse he may adopt any costume he 
desires. 

The word naOpt (Pers. niizud) is derived from Avesta • naro- 
zaotar, ’ new priest,' because after the completion of the rife a 
Parsi child is held responsible for prayer and for the observance 
of relicious customs and ceremonies. According to another 
view, ft represents Pers. nouznd, ‘ new-born,’ thus implying 
spiritual re-birth. The modem Persian Zoroastrians term the 
ceremony lib-kuaii, * basal girdle.’ 

The age of initiation is seven, when, according 
to the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades Primus (121 D), 
as conlirmed by the Vendldad (xv, 45) and the 
Dinkart (ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1874 ft’., iv. ch. 170), the education of the child 
began (see, further, art. Education [Persian]). 
If a child is not sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand the ceremony and to know its responsi- 
bilities, the naojot may be postponed to any nge 
below fifteen, when investiture must take place, or 
the child will be claimed by the Evil Spirit (cf. 
Fend, xviii. 64-59 ; Sad-dar, x. 1, xlvi. 1 ; Sdyast 
la-Sdyast, x. 13), and is guilty of the sin of ‘ run- 
ning about uncovered ’ {I)lnCi-i~Mainog~l-Xrai, ii. 
35; Arta-l-l^rdf Ndmak, ed. and tr. J. Hoshang 
and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872, xxv. 6 ; Patet 10). _ 

Both the sudrah * and the kmsti bear a S 3 ’mbolic 
meaning, thongh the symbolism is not explained in 
the Avesta, but only in later Persian works. 

The mdrah is made of white cambric, the white colour being 
symbolic of innocence and purity. It must not be made of one 
continuous piece of cloth, but of two pieces sewn together on 
the sides, so that one seam may be on the right-hand side and 
the other on the ieft-hand side, thus dividing the shirt into two 
parts, front and back. These two parts arc said to be symbolic 
of the past and the future, both ueing reiated to each other 
through the present. The most important part of the shirt is the 
girihbdn (• that which preserves the knot ') or kissah-i-kar/ah 
(' bag of righteousness which sIgniScs loyaity to or faith in 
the religion. It is made in the form of a bag or purse, a little 
below the throat. It indicates symbolically that a man has to 
be industrious, and has not only to Oil his purse or bag with 
money, but also with kar/ah, i.e. righteousness. 

The or girdle, is made of iamb’s wool, which Is Qrst 

combed and then spun into a fine thread on a hand-spindie 
tfihhdln). Two such threads are twisted into one, and this is 
woven into the tuafi on a hand-loom, the ends of which are 
movable, so that it can be adjusted to the length required. 
The twisted thread is passed round the loom seventy-two times, 
so that the kuilX consists of seventy-two threads, which are 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads. In the process 
of weaving, a continuous thread is made to pass through each 
of the six strands, and, when the weaving is almost finished, and 
only about a foot of the threads remains to be woven, the whole 
thread is removed from the loom and handed ton priest to be 
cut and consecrated. It is the privilege of the women of the 
priestly class to weave and prepare the sacred thread, and it is 
the privilege of a priest finally to cut and consecrate it. 

To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the pSdgSb 
(see next col.), and then recites the traOi lirij (for which see 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Av<sta, Paris, 1892-03, ii. CS6-6SS) as 
far as the word nJafie. Ho next recites the nlrang Oiturgical 
formula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followed by 
the aiemrohu and paSd ahii cafryofl s. xxviL 14. IS), and while 
reciting the latter he outs the hisix Into two parts as he utters j 
the word SyaoOananam. On finishing the ya$S oAS tairyS, he 
utters a brief Pazand formula, and then finishes the bdj. 

■rho women who prepare the kustx generally get it cut and 
consecrated by the male priestly members of their own families. 
tVhen they have no such membets, and have, therefore, to get 
it consecrated by other priests, they have to pay a small fee 
for it. 

After this consecration the itisfi is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who now completes it. First, by means of a needle, 
she turns the itnsti, which is hollow, inside out, and then knits 
by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels, each 


1 The term Is probably Persian, and may mean • advanhagecus 
path.' Anquotil du Perron (Zend-Avetta, Paris, 1771, ii. 529) 
traces it to an alleged Avesta iCtthr ptezchtngh/, * tapis (itotic) 
utile.’ 

SThc word kvttl is the rendering of Avesta aUcyHnhana, 
* girdle’ (cf. Ps. ix. 20, I'f. i. 17, rend, xviii. 54, 68). It is vari- 
ously derived from Pers. k\ilt, ’direction,’ or fculf, ‘waist,’ or 
tnSf, ‘limit, boundary,’ or is even identified with Pets, kxitt, 
‘ ship.’ The true etymology is quite uncertJdn. 


I of four threads, are formed at each end of tho woven thread. 
I The kxtsti is then finally washed before being used. 

Tho kusli, being prepared from the wool of a lamb, is held to 
remind a Zoroastrian of tho purity of life and action which be 
has always to observe ; the seventy-two threads composing tlie 
kusti sj-mbolize the seventy-two chapters of tho i'ama ; the 
twenty-four threads which make up each of the three t-assels at 
each end of the kutti sjnnbolize the twenty-four sections of the 
Pisparnd, a part of the liturgy ; the six strands, each of twelve 
threads, into wliich the seventy-two threads of the kxisli are 
divided at tho time of weaving, are said to symbolize tho six 
religious duties i of a Zoroastrian ; the twelve threads in each 
of the strands symbolize the twelve months of the year; the 
six tassels sj'mbolize the six seasonal festivals of the Zoroastrian 
year; the hollow of the thread symbolizes tho space between 
this world and the next; the doubling of the thread in the 
beginning symbolizes the connexion between the present cor- 

J )oreal world and the future spiritual world ; the turning of the 
nisH inside out sjnnbolizes the passage of the soul from tlie 
corporeal to the spiritual world; the final uniting of all the 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood. 

Tho Jfcusti is said to have existed in the pre-Zoroastrian 
religion, and to have been adopted by Zoroaster, who held 
it to be a symbol of obedience to God, closing the door against 
sin, and breaking the power of evil.2 
&ccpt when b-athing, the sudrah and tiisfl must always be 
worn, but the latter must bo untied and re-tied immediately 
after rising in the morning, after answering n call of nature, 
before prayer, after bathing, and before meals. After perform- 
ing the piidySb, or ablution of the face and other exposed por- 
tions of tho body, the Paisi recites the alem coAu, and then 
(facing the sun by day, and the moon or a lamp or tlie stars by 
night) tho tftn-nii ilazdi (I’s. xlvi. 7, xliv. 16 ; Vend. viii. 21 ; 
3'*. xlix. 30), after which he unties the thread and, bolding the 
doubled end in his left hand and taking in his right the centre 
of the remaining portion, recites the nirangkusti (for which see 
Darmesteter, ii. 6S5, and E. \V. West, SBE xviii. f.). After 
re-tying the kusti (for which see below, p. 326) P's. xii. 8 is recited. 
When the irnsft is put on, it must be fastened with two knots, 
one on the front and the other on the hack. While forming the 
first half of tho first knot on the front in the second round of the 
thread, n Zoroastrian must think that Abura Mazda exists, and 
that He is one, is holy, and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he must remember that the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is the word of God, and that he must have 
full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while forming 
the first half of the second knot on tho back, he has to remem- 
ber that Zoroaster is the prophet of God, and shows the proper 
ath of worship. While forming the second half of the second 
not, he must bear in mind that he has always to attend to 
‘good thoughts, good words, and good actions ’ (Sad^for, x.). 

Before a Parsi child is eligible for the naojot, it 
must know a few short prayers, of which the 
nlrang kusti is tho most important. A short time 
before tho actual ceremony, which may now he 
performed in the evening, thongh formerly only in 
the morning,’ the child, until recentlj’ required to 
he fasting, is bathed and taken to the room where 
the naojot is to he performed. The child, the 
upper part of whose body is covered with a piece 
of white cloth, is se.ated on a low stool, facing tho 
east, with a lighted lamp, new clothes, etc., near 
him, and with the officiating priest sitting before 
him. After all the priests have taken their plates, 
the officiating priest places a new sudrah m the 
child’s hand, and all recite the patet (for which see 
art. Expiation and Atonement [Parsi], § i, 
vol. v. p. 664 f.) or Yt. i., the child repeating this 
or reciting the yaBd ahu vairyo. The priest and 
child now rise, and the investitme proper begins. 

Thia consists of four parts : (a) the recital of the Confession 
of Faith 4 by the child, led by the officiating priest, who then 
invests the child with the sudrah ; (6) the recital of the nirano 
kusti, prefaced by I't. 1. 0, and accompanied by Investiture wita 
the kusti ; (c) the recital of Vs. xii. 8 f., as a brief summary of 
the Zoroastrian faith ; (d) the recital of tho fan darusti, or final 
benediction.® Tho process of donning the kusti is ns follou-a. 
Tlie priest holtis the centre of the k-ustl in his left hand, and 
takes in his right a part of tho two cords thus formed, the 
remainder hanging vertically until the recital of the words 
monqJni, pomini, kunakni (‘thought, word, deed") in the 


> The enumeration ot these duties differs in different Palilavl 
and Pazand books (cf. Snyosf Id-Sdyast, xll. 31 ; Sad-dar, vi. 2 ; 
Dmd.i.MalnOp.i-Araf, Iv. ; Sar-ndmah-i IJiiz-i-rorddni, ed. 
P. J. HAtaria, Bombay, 1255 *.T., pp. 88-40). 

* Sad-dar, x . ; Drttistdn-MIinik, xxxix. 

* The priest recites, in the course of the naojot, the hulbam, 
or prayer to tho rising sun (on thia see Darmesteter, ii. 
fiSS-CBO). 

4 See art. Cnzzn (Parsi), vol. It. p. 247 f. 
a For the text ot this see E. K. Antii, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. ICOf. ; tor thetr., F. Spiegel, Aresta uberselzt, l/eiprg, 
18.52-03, iil. 250 f. 
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nirang kusti. With the recital of these words, a part of the 
fftring is then formed Into circular curves in both the hands, and 
then, on reciting the words aSnaoBra Ahurahtilazddo (‘ through 
the joying of Ahura Mazda’), the curves are let loose, and with 
the recital of the aSim vohu, the thread is passed around the 
child's waist. With the recital of the first yaes, ahu vairyo, the 
second round is completed, the first knot in front being tied 
with the recital of the word ByaoBananSm. With the recital of 
the same word in the yaBd ahd vairyo the second knot in front 
is tied, and then, with the recital of another aStm vohu, the 
thread is passed round the waist for the third time and the final 
two knots at the hack are tied. 

After being thus invested with tudrah and kuitt, the child 
recites Tt. xii. 8 f., and the initiation, in the strict sense of the 
term, is now complete. The officiating priest then repeats the 
tan darusti, with a special invocation of blessing on the new 
member of the Zoroastrian faith ; and as he recites it, he showers 
over the child’s head a mixture of rice, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and slices of coco-nut, after which all the 
priests join in another tan darusti. The priests then receive 
their lees, and, like the assembled guests, are given presents of 
fiowers, hetel-Ieaves, and rose-water, after which a formal dinner 
is given in honour of the event. 

2. Initiation into the priesthood. — ^Among the 
Parsis only the son of a priest is eligible for the 
priesthood (see, further, art. Priest, Priesthood 
[Iranian]). This law, reintroduced by the Dastur 
Tansar, in the reign of Ardaslr Papagan,' is tradi- 
tionally as old as the mythic period of Jamsid 
(Yima),* and there have been but few exceptions, 
notably Dastur Rustam Gustasp Ardasir, who, in 
the 17th cent., ‘ is said to have sprung from the 
laity, and not from a priestly family,’ * being raised 
to the priesthood for his services in averting a 
massacre by proving to the Muhammadan king of 
Persia that the Zoroastrians were monotheists. At 
the present time it is held that a priest’s father 
need not necessarily have been a priest, but, after 
the fifth generation of a priestly family, the right 
of its members to enter the priesthood is forfeited 
if in the meantime none of them have been priests. 

To become a thoroughly qualified priest two 
grades of initiation are requisite, ndbar and 
maratib. 

(a) Navar. — The first rite of initiation into the 
priesthood is termed navar (also xvritten ndibar, 
ndgbar ; Pahlavi napar, nalvar).* The etymology 
and exact meaning of the word are uncertain.® 

The rites connected with the navar are three in 
number ; the bara^num (for which see art. Puri- 
fication [Iranian]), the gnora, and the initiation 
proper. The bara§nums are two : one for the 
jiriest himself who is being initiated; and the 
other for the person, whether dead or living, in 
whose memory or honour the priest is initiated. 
The two bara&nums may be performed either con- 
secutively or with an interval of a few days. 
When they have been completed, two priests per- 
form the gtiord^ ceremony, which consists of the 
recital of the Yasna, unth its ritual, for six 
consecutive days. 

The priest who recites the whole Yasna is called jotl (Pers. 
rot, Avesta zootar), or the officiating priest ; and his assistant is 
the rdlhun (Pers. rdspi, Avesta ralBwiSkara, ‘inixer’).^ TOe 
two alternate in the performance of the gewrd, tbejBli tor each 
day heing obliged to remain awake on the night of that day to 
obviate danger of pollutio noctuma, which would vitiate the 
whole gewra and require it to be begun again. As a farther 
precaution two priests frequently act as jsti, and a third as 
rdUttci. 

During these six days the candidate must devote 
himself to religious duties and avoid contact with 
any non-Zoroastrian. On the seventh day he 
bathes_ and is clothed in white jdma (loose robe) 
and piccAori (linen girdle). In his left hand he 
carries a shawl as insignia of temporary office and 

f J. Dannesteter, 'Lettro de Tansar an roi de Tabaristan,' .lA 
tr. ill. 11894) 618-B20. 

’ Firdauai, Sah-ndmah, tr. J. Mohl, Paris, 1878-78, i. 49 f., 
A. O. and E. Warner, London, 190511., L 1S2; cf. Tabari, 
Chronique . . . sur la version persane de . . . BeVami, tr. H. 
Zotenberp, Paris, 1887-74, i. lOO. 

® E- W. West, SUE r. p. xxxiii. * lb. m'ii. 234. 

t Cl. Dannesteter, Zend-Avesta, 1. p. liv, note 2. 

• The word is derived from Avesta gareie, ‘to seize, acquire.’ 

1 For the etymology see Dannesteter, Zend-Avesta, L p. Ixxi, 
note 4 . 


function, and in his right a mace or club (Pers. 
guTz, Avesta vazra) to symbolize his resolution te 
fight against all evils, physical or moral.' If local 
conditions permit, as at Naosari, the headquarters 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood in India, the candi- 
date, escorted by the head-priest or by his deputy 
and other elders of the community, heads a pro- 
cession of invited friends of both sexes to the Dar-i 
Mihr, or fire-temple, in which he is to he initiated. 
Where conditions are unfavourable to a public 
procession, as at Bombay, the candidate lives in 
the Dar-i Mihr during the geiord, and the friends 
assemble there, representing the procession by 
moving from one part of the temple to another. 

The guests having taken their places, the candi- 
date goes to the yazi&n-gdh, where he is to per- 
form the yaziSn, or recital of the Yasna. The 
assembled priests are generally seated on carpets 
spread on the floor. The candidate removes his 
upper garments, performs the pddydb-kusti, and 
puts on the paddn (month-veil), which, at first, is 
not thrown across the face, but is held up and 
made to lie on the turban. Thus prepared, the 
candidate is brought before the assembly by one 
of the priests, who asks permission to initiate him. 
The head-priest present, after the interval of a 
few seconds, takes the silence of the assembly for 
assent, and nods his head or puts forward both 
his hands to signify the acquiescence of the 
gathering. 

If the candidate suffers from leprosy,* or If he has a wound 
on his body from which blood oozes, it Is expected that he may 
be rejected, and, accordingly. In order to enable the assembly 
to see him well, be is presented after the removal of his upper 
garments. 

The candidate now returns to the yadSn-gdh to 
go through the ceremonies of his initiation and to 
recite the Yasna with its ritual. The visitors dis- 
perse after flowers and rose-water have been pre- 
sented to them. If the father or the guardian of 
the candidate is well off, he distributes money 
among the assembled priesthood. Relatives and 
friends are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
night when the parents can afford to do so. 

On retiring to the yaziSn-gdh the candidate 
recites the mind ndbar Yasna ( Yama without the 
Vlsparad) * with its ritual, he acting as the jdtl, 
and the priest who initiates acting as the rdthwi. 
In the afternoon he performs the bdj* ceremony 
and takes his meals, after which he performs the 
dfringdn ceremony. 

On the second day, on which, as also on the 
third day, the candidate is allowed only one meal, 
these three ceremonies are repeated in honour of 
SraoS, the bdj being performed in the morning 
insteiid of the afternoon, as on the first day. On 
the third day they are again repeated in honour of 
Sih rdcak (the thirty days of the month). On the 
fourth day, the Yasna is recited with the Vis- 
parad, the bdj and dfringdn being in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Thus qualified, the priest, now called herbad 
(Avesta aeOrapaiti, ‘teacher’), can perform the 
dfringdn, naojot, marriage, and such other ntes, 
but not the Yasna, the Vendldad, or the bdj 
ceremonies. 

It appears that the ndvar has been, from the first, a cere- 
monj-of trial — of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renunoia- 
tion. (I) The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
whole ceremony, which lasts about a month, in a kino 01 
retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts and engagw 
in pious thoughts ; he must sleep on the floor and not on a cot, 
take his meals at stated hours after prayers, etc. According to 
the present custom, if the candidate has a pollutio noctuma 
during the two baraSniims, he is disqualified and has to go 

I Cf. the mace of Mithra Yt. vl. 6. , 

* On the Iranian horror of leprosy cf. Vend, ii. 29 and Herod. 
1. 139. .. . 

9 On the meaning of Yasna, Vlsparad, and Vendlddd in this 
connexion see Dannesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. p. Ixvii. 

4 On the bd) see Darmcsteter, ZenA-Avesta, U. 182 f. 
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throuph the barainum again, since the nntovrard oconirence is 
held to show that he was not passing his time in pure medita- 
tion, which he was expected to do, as a would-be priest, but 
that he thought oi worldly matters.! (2) During the last lour 
days, when he is being initiated and perlonns the Yasna cere- 
mony himself as jstl, he may take only one meal on the second 
and third days, this also implying that the nabar is intended to 
prove whether he has control over hunger and thirst, and hence 
•ver other passions. 

_To ol)viate_ risk of the special danger just in- 
dicated, candidates are now made to pass through 
the nabar before the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Furthermore, not only those intended for the 
priesthood, but many others whose parents plan 
for them very difierent wmlks in life, are thus 
initiated with the idea that the nabar is a good 
ceremony to have performed, whatever the future 
occupation is to be. In these cases only a portion 
of the Yasna is recited. 

(6) Maratib. — Since the herbad is forbidden to 
perform for others the Yasna, Vendidad, and bdj 
ceremonies, or to officiate at the rites of purifica- 
tion, even though he has himself performed them 
at his nabar, he must, in order to qualify for 
these higher functions, undergo a second initiation 
called maratib (Arab. ‘ high degrees,’ pi. of mar- 
taba). For this he must read the Vendidad, in 
addition to the Yasna and Vtsparad read for his 
nabar. 

In the maratib the candidate has to go tbrongh 
one baraSniim of ten days. On the eleventh day, 
in the company of a qualified priest, he performs tlie 
khub ceremony ® and recites for it the minb ndvar 
Yasna with its ritual. On the second day, in the 
morning, he has to recite another Yasna in honour 
of Sraos, and at midnight he recites the Vendidad. 
This completes the maratib. He is then entitled 
to perform and recite any of the Zoroastrian 
ritual and prayers, and his official title is mobad 
(Pahlavi magupaf), ‘ chief of the magi.’ 

LmiUTnaK.— Jamaspjl Mlnocheherjl Jamasp Aszoa., Short 
Treatise on\tht Navjot Ceremonv, Bombay, 1887; Dosabhal 
Framji Karaka, Bint of the Partis, London, 1884, i. 105-168, 
il. 237-240; J, Darraestcter, Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, 
1. pp. 11-llv; A. V. W. Jackson, Pcrrio Past and Present, 
New York, 1900, p, 880 1.; J. J. Modi, The Naojote Ceremony 
of the Pdrsis, Bombay, 1909, The Pahlavi texts to which reler- 
ence has been made are translated by E. W. West, SEE v., xxiv. 
11880-85]. JrVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

INITIATION (Roman). — Although the word 
initio is used by Latin writers of tlie best period 
to express the same idea as our ‘ initiation,’ the 
concept of advancement from a lower to a higJior 
stage in cult hierarchy, by means of a rite which 
often partakes of the mysterious, is not native to 
Roman religious practice. In early Roman times 
the ivorship of the gods was more a matter of State 
than of private enterprise. It involved a compli- 
cated ritual, for the observance of which a trained 
body of men was required. Naturally this priest- 
hood had its method of obtaining and training 
new members, but this can hardly be classed as 
‘initiation.’ Apart from the State worship, it 
may be said that the very life of the people was a 
continuous practice of religion. They imagined 
themselves surrounded by unseen forces, and 
practised innumerable means of appeasing those 
that were evil, and returning thanKs for favours 
received. This was a matter of everyday usage, 
and required no special training or initiatory 
rites. 

The practice of initiation involves a close organ- 
ization of a more or less secret character, into 
wliioh the initiate is received after an examination 
and ordeal, of which the tendency is to excite the 
imagination and render of more apparent value 

1 It this occurs during the last four days, the candidate Is 
called ndbud (‘non-cxistcnt’) and Is absolutely rejected as unfit 
for the priesthood. 

V The khicb Is ot two prodes. For the major the recital of 
the whole Fostki is requisite ; for the minor ths recital of Ft. 
U.-vl. 


the knowledge he is to receive. It is but human 
nature to desire that which is difficult to attain, 
and this is the trait which, at all periods, the wiser 
or more clever of mankind have used for their own 
advantage. 

It must also bo remembered that we ourselves 
use the word ‘initiation’ rather carelessly, and 
that in all probability the Romans did the same. 
Thns, even when we find the word in their litera- 
ture, without some explanatory context, it is often 
impossible to determine whether the writer means 
a distinct ceremony, or merely that the individual 
referred to has attained some slight degree of 
knowledge over and above those about him, or is 
weU informed concerning a given subject. More- 
over, the border line between initiation proper and 
cult practices which deal with the admi: ion of 
new members is very narrow. Thus, in the cults 
of Vesta and Bona Dea, in which no men were 
allowed to partici^te, new followers were of 
course taken in. For the sake of limiting the 
subject, tbe word ‘ initiation ’ is here understood 
to involve a more complicated ceremony, with 
secret and mysterious rites, by means of which 
one was admitted to a close organization. 

Even at a fairly late period initiation did not 
play the part in Roman religion that one would 
expect from its use at other times. The references 
to it in literature are by no means frequent ; they 
are so slight, in fact, that the more important 
modem classical encyclopasdias and dictionaries 
(e.g. Pauly- Wissowa, Daremberg-Saglio, etc.) in- 
clude no treatment of tbe subject save for scanty 
references under other headings. In Roman litera- 
ture there is no mention of any sueb practice 
before the introduction of the cult of Demeter 
(identified with the Roman Ceres) in the first years 
of the Republic. The Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with the worship of this goddess must 
soon have become known, although they were not 
officially introduced into Rome until much later. 
Cicero refers to them in de Leg. ii. 9 : 

‘Let DO one be initiated into the mysteries save those ot 
Oeres, and according to the Greek rite’ ; cl. also ii. 14 : ' Cer- 
tainly I do tl.e. make an exception of the mysteries into which 
we have been initiated], for among all the excellent and divine 
institutions which Athens has given to mankind, there is 
nothing better than these mysteries, which have raised ue from 
a wild and savage state to one more noble and refined. As is 
indicated by the word inifia, in very truth have we learned the 
first principles of life, and not only to live happily, but to die 
with hope for a better future.’ In de Leg. ii. 16 also Cicero 
insists that tbe initiation of women into the rites of Ceres must 
take place as it is done in Borne. 

These passages bring out the respect in which 
the Eleusinian mysteries were held, and also the 
fact that they received some modifications at the 
hands of the Romans. They show indirectly that 
there existed at the same time other cults of a 
more harmful nature. 

Something of the same import is also found in 
Varro, de Be Bnstica, III. i. 5 : 

•Not without reason do they call her Mother Earth, and 
Ceres, and believe that those who worship her lead a virtuous 
and useful life, and that tlicy arc the sole sunivors of the 
ancient Saturnian stock. With this Is in harmony the tact that 
the term tnftfa is generoUy applied to those rites which ate 
held sacred to Ceres.’ 

Here, too, initia means the sacred mysteries to 
which only the initiated were admittetf. In this 
connexion may be mentioned two references of 
merely general import in Seneca. In Bp, xc. 29 
be .says : 

‘These are her fwisdom’s] Initiatory rites, by means of which 
arc rcvc.alcd, not the mysteries of a municipal temple, hut ol 
the world itself, the vast temple of all the gods.’ And in Lucil 
xcv. 04 : ‘Thus, Just as only the initiates know the most holy 
of tbe sacred rites, so in philosophy,’ etc. 

M’e Icam from Vitruvius that in temple con- 
struction account was sometimes taken of those 
who were to be initiated. In the preface to bk 
vii. he says : 
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‘Thus by the addition of a vestibule he gave to the initiates 
an increase of space, and to the work a supreme dignity.’ 

There is also a reference to initiation as a 
general practice in Terence {Phomi. i. 13, tr. 
Sargeaunt) : 

‘ Then again Oeta will be hit for another present when achild 
is born : and another on its birthday, and another at the initia- 
tion ceremony.’ 

On the whole, however, in spite of these and a 
few other references, we know ver^ little of the 
actual rites of initiation — a fact which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the mystery in which 
they were involved. 

Even In the ease of the cults of Cyhele, Isis, 
Bacchus, and Mithra, we know comparatively 
little concerning the initiation ceremonies. In 
Livy we have several references to the Bacchan- 
alia, especially in hk. xxxix., and the verb initio 
is often used [e.g. xxxix. 9 : ‘ Bacchis eum se initi- 
aturam (vovit)*], showing that certain definite 
rites were performed. Concerning the Mithra cult 
something more is known (see art. Mithraism). 
Still other mysteries were connected with the 
worship of Isis and Serapis, and their cult attained 
great importance in Borne. In Apoleius (Met. 
xi.) are described the various stages by which the 
initiate gradually became familiar with the secrets 
of the cmt of Isis ; but not even here are the actual 
details revealed, and the language used is pur- 
posely figurative ; e.g. xi. 23 : 

•I approached the confines of Death. Having trod the 
threshold of Proserpina, 1 returned through all the elements. 
At midnight 1 beheld the sun brightly gleaming. I was in the 
presence of the gods above and the gods below, and worshipped 
them close at hand.’ 

All of these cults appealed to the love of the 
mysterious. They aroused the interest of their 
followers, and often led them on to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement and fanaticism. With 
this in mind we understand why the initiates were 
numbered by the thousands, and wiiy the cult of 
Mithra was for some time a serious rival to Christi- 
anity. This state of affairs could not have existed 
at an early period, when individual action was 
suppressed and made subservient to the welfare 
of the family and of the State. The banding 
together of men of different walks in life for some 
cult practice meant the dovnfall of the early unity, 
and of the cold formalism of a State religion as 
well. 

Litbuatbre. — Thee. Ling. Lat. (the material for initio, initia, 
etc., woe kindly placed at the present writer’s disposal in 
Munich) ; artt. on different cults, in Rosoher, Dareniberg- 
Saglio, Pauly-Wissowa, etc. : G. Wissowa, Let. ttnd KuUus der 
Rbmer^, Munich, 1912; J. B. Carter, The Religicm o/ Numa, 
London, 1906, The Religwus Life of Ancient Rome, do. 1911 ; 
F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figuris relatifs aux mpsttres 
de Mithra, Brussels, 1895-99, Astrology and Religion among 
the Greehs and Romans, New York, 1912 ; J. Toutain, Lee 
Cultes patens dans Vempire remain, Paris. 1903 ; W. Wardc 
Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, Social Life at 
Rome, do. 1909 ; E. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907. 

C. Densjiore Curtis. 

INITIATION (Tibetan). — ^Admission into the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet follows generally in its 
details the orthodox practice of ancient Indian 
Buddhism. The most notable exception is that in 
Tibet, in common with the countries of ‘Sonthem’ 
Buddhism, the nominal age limit is reduced to 
considerably below the sixteen years of primitive 
Buddhism. This earlier entrance, however, is in 
the case of Tibet expressly regarded as a pre- 
liminary stage of probation, anterior to the actual 
novitiate, and is, therefore, analogous to the period 
of ‘ nrobation ’ (Skr. parivasa) imposed in early 
Budahism upon adult converts from a heterodox 
religipn before their initiation into Buddha’s Order. 
In Tibet, Cierefore, we find three stages in the 
process of initiation — probation, novitiate, and full 
initiation or ordination. 

I. Probation. — In this preliminary stage, which 
corresponds to the ‘ leaving home to become an 
ascetic ’(prarra/yfi) of primitive Buddhism, there is 


little ceremony. The boy-candidate is brought to 
the monastery by his parent or guardian between 
the ages of eight and twelve. His parentage Is 
inquired into by a senior monk (not necessarily the 
head of the monastery) to ascertain that he is not 
the son of a butcher, smith, or other irrelirions 
trade, and that he is free-bom ; and he is physi- 
cally examined to ascertain the absence of any 
disqualifying bodily or mental defect. On passing 
this examination, he has a tuft of his hair snipped 
off', as a preliminary tonsure, and he is clad in the 
monastic robe, and made over to one of the senior 
monks, preferably a relative, as a tutor. He is 
now a ‘ pupil,’ or ad-pa (grva-pa) of the monastery. 
His tutor or teacher (ger-gan, Skr, npddhydya) 
takes him to an informal conclave of fellow-monks, 
and gains their consent to taking the boy as his 
pupil. The boy is not allowed to take part in the 
public services, but performs acts of personal 
service to his teacher. After several years spent 
in learning to read and write and recite from 
memory the elementary scriptures, he becomes 
eligible for the novitiate. 

2 . Novitiate. — This may not be entered before 

the age of sixteen years, and the ceremony is more 
formal and solemn than for the preliminary en- 
trance. In Tibet it has two stages, a lower and an 
upper initiation. The candidate himself applies 
for admission into the Order. He is conducted by 
his tutor to the abbot or prior of the monastery, 
who examines him with any other candidates as to 
his desire to enter the Order, and his knowledge 
of some elements of the religion, and hears him 
recite some sacred texts. The candidate, on being 
passed, has his head shaved, excepting a tuft on 
the crown, and he is given a new religious personal 
name, usually that of some ancient Buddhist 
divine. He is taught to repeat the ‘Three- 
Refuge’ formula, ‘ I go for refuge tp Buddha, His 
"Word, and His (Congregation,’ and is exhorted to 
keep the fasts, the first five (or eight) moral com- 
mandments (Ma), and ‘the ten precepts’ 
pada), the transgression of which creates ‘ the_ten 
sins.’ The novice is now of the class called gi-nen, 
‘the approaclier towards virtue,’ a translation of 
the Skr. updsaJca, with which stage it generally 
corresponds, so that it is practically equivalent to 
the stage of the lay devotee of primitive Buddhism. 
The great majority of the so-called ‘ monks ’ of 
'Tibet do not advance beyond this stage of what is 
practically a lay devotee, and they still are called 
^a-pa, or ‘ pupil.’ _ _ . , . , 

The higher grade of the novitiate, which is the 
real novitiate, is attained only by the more intel- 
ligent and meritorious pupils and those who can 
afford to pay the somewhat heavy educational fees 
necessary. In this stage the neophyte is called 
ge-ts’vl, ‘follower in the path of virtue, the 
equivalent of the Srdmanera of Indian Buddhism. 
He must be specially approved by the superior of 
the monastery, and he solemnly vows to renounce 
the world for a religious life, to embrace poverty 
and celibacy, and to keep the thirty-six moral and 
disciplinary rules. He is then permitted to mix 
with the other higher monks in the routine of the 
monasteiy, recite with them the sacred texts, par- 
ticipate in the various celebration rites, and take 
part in discussions. Initiation into this 
takes place in a formal chapter or conclave of the 
monks, presided over usually by one of the higher 
‘ re-incamating ’ Lamas, who during the ceremony 
completes the tonsure by removing the_ remaining 
tuft of hair, and calls the novice by his religious 
name, which now is exclusively used as his personal 
designation. This consecration to the higher novi- 
tiate is supposed, in Tibet, to bind the individual 
to the Order for life. . . 

3 . Full initiation or ordination. — ^Admission to 
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the final stage of full monkhood cannot take place 
before the age of twenty, and is usually much 
later. In this stage the monk receives the title of 
ge-long, ‘ the virtuous beggar,’ the literal equiva- 
lent of the Indian bhik^t, or mendicant friar, the 
usual epithet of Buddha and his disciples. This 
stage is attained by comparatively levr of the 
monks in Tibet, owing to the high standard of 
qualifications, intellectual and moral, demanded, 
and the educational expense. For this purpose 
several years of study must be passed in one or 
other of the great collegiate monasteries, at 
Tashilhunpo, Gahldan, Sera or Depung at Lhasa, 
Kumbum, etc., for the yellow-hat sect, or at 
Saskya, Mindolling, etc., for the red-hat sects. 
To reach these centres of learning the novice has 
to undertake long journeys on foot, and great priva- 
tions, and be for a time in a very literal sense a 
‘ beggar of virtue.’ The examination, which is 
searchingly severe, is undertaken by a chapter of 
the most learned monks available, usually over ten 
in number. The successful candidate formally 
vows to keep the full rules, 253 in number. The 
fully fledged monk, or gt-long, is the acme of the 
Buddhist Order in Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
rejoices in tliis title. From the ranks of the gt-long 
are recruited the abbots, teachers, chief celebrants, 
high priests, and astrologers of the great monas- 
teries and temples. 

The initiation of nuns is substantially identical 
with that of the male members of the Order. Into the 
esoteric doctrines and practices of Yoga mysticism 
special personal teaching is imparted by adepts. 

LiTERATcns. — L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 
London, 1S95, Lhasa and Its Mysteries, do. IDCU. See also art. 
IKITIATIOR (BuddhUt) and the Utcratuie appended to it. 

L. A. Waddell. 

INNER LIGHT.— See Certainty (Religious), 
Experience (Religious), Friends, Society of. 

INNOCENCE.— There are two words in the 
NT which, though not uniformly translated in the 
English versions, seem to convey the ideas sug- 
gested by the word ‘ innocent.’ In Ro 16'* the 
word &KaKQs is translated (RV) ' innocent ’ ; in He 
7“ (of Christ) ‘ guileless.’ The other word, dSoXos, 
occurs in 1 P 2^, where the Apostle exhorts his 
readers to ‘ long for the spiritual mUk which is 
without guile’ (dSoXoi'). Each word, however, has 
its ovra. strict sense. 

1. The &KaKos (Vulg. innocens) is he who hurts 
nobody by word, deed, or thought — the character 
virtually described in 1 Co 13^L In He 7“ our 
Lord is described as Eatos, dKatcos, dfilavros (cf. Cypr. 
dt Oral. Dom. 16 ; ‘ Voluntas Dei est quam 
Christus et fecit et docuit . . . iniuriam facere 
non nosse, et fnctam posse tolerare ’). Cicero per- 
liaps overlooks the word oKaxla (used by Deraosth.) 
when he remarks that innocentia has no exact 
(ireek equivalent, but that possibly d/SXd/Stia would 
express that state of mind which injures no one 
(Titsc. Disp. iii. 8 ; the same definition is given by 
Augustine, 5er«i. cclxx\'iii. 8). It is obvious that 
the character which ' taketh not accoimt of evil,’ 
and which believes to any extent in the integrity 
of others, is apt to be credulous and easily deceived. 
Hence the word Ekukos, like dirXoCs, tends to acquire 
a contemptuous sense in some heathen writers, 
suggesting the notion of one who is inexperienced 
and readily imposed upon. 

2. &So\os (Vulg. sine dolo, 1 P 2’) clearly connotes 
the absence of conscious fraud or intention to 
deceive (cf. Jn 1”). The word may thus bo re- 
garded as virtually synonymous with drAolir. Thus 
Augustine asks, ‘ Quid est dolus nisi aliud agere et 
aliud simularel . . . dolus duplicat cor’ {Serm. 
cccliii. 1). But it seems also to include that kind 
of quality which we describe by the word ‘ inno- 


cent,! or, in other words, the characteristic grace 
of childhood, the grace commended by St. Paul In 
1 Co 14™ (rj Kaxtif VTpridfere) and by St. Peter in 
j p or-s. 

3. The Ekukos, then, is he who has no malttia in 
him, and who harms no one ; the dSoXos is without 
* guile,’ and deceives no one. The two words taken 
together express the childlikeness, the simplicity, 
which our Lord requires in the citizens of His 
Kingdom (Mk 10*'*). In fact, ‘ innocence ’ is speci- 
ally claimed by Tertullian as the characteristic 
grace of Christians: ‘ Nos ergo soliinnocentes. . . . 
Innocentiam a Deo edocti, et perfecte earn novimus 
ut a perfecto magistro revelatam, et fideliter cus- 
todimus, ut ab incontemptibUi dispectore [al. dis- 
pensatore] mandatam ’ [Apol. 45). Gf. the aphorism 
of Lactantius, Div. Inst, vi., 'de Vero Cultu,’ 1 : 
‘Nihil sancta et singularis ilia majestas aliud ab 
hominodesiderat quam solam innocentiam ; quam si 
qnis obtnlerit Deo, satis pie, satis religiose litavit.’ 

In a sermon ascribed (incorrectly) to St. Bernard* 
some useful distinctions are drawn. 

(i.) Thereisan ‘inaoceatm secundum potestatem,’ 
the innocence which is incapable of committing sin. 
Innocence in this sense is the attribute of Christ 
alone. He only is without sin ; the Evil One 
comes 'and hath nothing in’ Him (Jn 14™). In 
Him only is there ‘ that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good.’ He is innocent 
because He fulfils ‘ all righteousness’ (cf. Aug. 
Enarr. in Ps. 100 [101]“: ‘Tota ergo iustitia ad 
unum verbnm innocentiae redigitur’). 

(ii.) There is also an ‘ innocentia secundum acta- 
tem,’ the ‘ harmlessness ’ of those who through 
weakness of body or simplicity of mind know 
not how to sin. This is the primal innocence 
of childhood, a negative state — the state of those 
who either are on tempted or have not yet awakened 
to the consciousness of good and evirin choice and 
action. The ‘ innocence ’ of the first man was of 
this kind. He was not ‘perfect’ in the sense of 
having reached his full or final development, but 
‘upright’ in the sense that he was on the right 
line towards the perfection of which he was capable. 
He had not the perfection either of knowledge or 
of sanctity (we must not confuse ‘ innocence’ ^vith 
‘ sanctity ’) ; bnt he possessed those faculties which 
made him capable of a progressive development, 
which was to be conditioned, ennobled, and secured 
by communion with God (see G. Bull, Discourses, 
no. 6, ‘ The State of Man before the Fall,’ in his 
Works, Oxford, 1846, ii. 52-136; H. Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1878, § 78). 

Perhaps it is also appropriate to mention under this head the 
assertions of innocence and integrity, both personal and 
national, with which we meet in the Psalter. It must be 
remembered that side by side with language of this tenor wo 
find the most heartlelt acknowledgment of sin (e.p. in such 
Psalms as S2, 61, and many others), together with a deep sense 
of dependence on the divine mercy (e.p. Pfs, 25, SO, ISO). Tlie 
fact 13 that the consciousness of innocence awakened in 
devout Israelites by the study of the Law is ‘ relative, not 
absolute.' ‘ The assertion of integrity ... is that of the {mf id, 
the “godly” man, who is detennined to keep well witliin the 
bounds of the covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so’ (Vi. T. Davison, in IIDII 
iv. 167t). Further, the spirit of childlike confidence in God 
which pervades many of the Psalms in question is enUrely 
opposed to the temper of self-righteousness. It is sispiificani 
that, in the argument of Do t on the blessedness of justification 
by faith, St. Paul illustrates his point by citing the language of 
a Psalm (Sfilt). 

(iii.) There is, finally, an ‘innocentia secundum 
voluntatem,’ i.e. the confirmed habitual innocence 
of those who have retained their purity of heart in 
spite of temptation, and have consistently striven 
to be true to their highc-st ideals. This state ia 
compatible with minor faults of ignorance or in- 
firmity, but it is essentially a Christ-like state. 
The Cliristian believer does fall into sin ; but for 
i him sin is exceptional, and contradicts the habitual 

i 1 Opera, ed. Paris, 1SS9, U. 1620 (PL clrxxiT. U19). 
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tenor of his life, leaving his essential character 
intact (1 Jn 1® 2' 3“). 

Here, then, we pass beyond the conception of 
innocence as mere harmlessness. The innocence 
which man lost in the Fall is restored to us in 
Christ. He enables men to become what He bids 
them to become— as ‘ little children,’ and so ‘ simple 
concerning evil ’ (Ro 16'® ; cf. Ph 2'®). Innocence is 
practically equivalent to that simplicity or single- 
ness of mind which sprinra from whole-hearted 
and entire devotion to God. As Augustine more 
than once insists, innocence belongs to him who 
injures neither others nor himself ; that is, who 
abstains from the Avilful self-injury involved in sin. 
Innocence, then, means the personal integrity of 
which the heathen dreamed, but which he haa no 
means of realizing (Hor. Carm. i. 22). Nor does it 
exclude zeal for the good of another. ‘Pertinet 
ad innocentis olBcium, non solum nemini malum 
inferre, verum etiam cohibere a peccato vel punire 
peccatum, ut aut ipse qui plectitnr comgatur 
experimento, aut alii terreantnr exemplo’ (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xix. 16). 

4. The question may be raised whether innocence 
once lost can be restored. Augustine touches upon 
this point in his Op. Imperf. c. Julian, vi. 19. The 
answer to the question is that there is no limit to 
t)ie power of true repentance so long as the soul is 
capable of it, and is wiling to accept the discipline 
which penitence implies. There is such a thing as 
a re-created purity and beauty of character. And 
in this re-creative process a chief agent is the very 
spectacle of innocence. Christ acts upon the sin 
of the world, not only or chiefly by unveiling and 
denouncing it, but also by exhibiting to men a 
flawless pattern of goodness, which exercises its 
own attractive power and elicits goodness in others. 
Men are drawn to Christ by what He is, not less 
than by His words of grace and works of power. 
The vision of stainless purity, combined with per- 
fect humility and gentleness to the sinful, awakens 
the longing for holiness ; the dumb yearningof the 
soul for righteousness is kindled by the actual 
presence and influence of a righteous personality. 
This power of kindling the desire for holiness is 
one of the many precious privileges of innocence. 
Others might be mentioned, such as ‘ the boldness 
and frankness of those who are as if they had no 
sin, from having been cleansed from it ; the uncon- 
taminated hearts, open countenances, and un- 
troubled eyes of those who neither suspect, nor 
conceal, nor shun, nor are jealous’ (Newman, 
Paroch. and Plain Serm. viii. 268) — the clear con- 
science, strong •will, and joyous temper of those 
who have experienced the rene'wing power of grace, 
and have * tMted the powers of the world to come ’ 
(He 6®). 

Literatuiie. — R. C. Trench, Syn. of the JfT, Cambridge, 
1854, § IvL ; J. H. Newman, Parochial and- Plain Sermone, 
London, ISOS, vol. v. no. 8, vol. viii. no. 18 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Univ. and Oath. Sermons, Ixmdon, ISOS, no. vii. ‘Innocence’; 
R. Rainy, Sojourning with God, and Other Sermons, London, 
1002, no. ix. R, L. OtTLEY. 

INQUISITION. — I. History. — Inquisition was 
a method for searching out heretics, instituted by 
the Church with a view to bringing them to re- 
pentance, or punishing them in proportion to their 
offence. 

In the present article we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to the Inquisition of the 12th and 13th 
centuries against the Cathari and the AValden.se3, 
and of the 14th cent, against the Franciscan here- 
sies. The Spanish Inquisition established in 1478 
by the Catholics Ferdmand and Isabella, with the 
approval of Sixtus rv., and specially directed 
against the lapsed Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes, is 
outside of onr scope ; we shall also leave out of 
account the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 


or Inquisition which Paul in. established by his 
Constitution Zicel of 21st July 1642, and to which 
Sixtus V. put the final touch (Constitution Immensa 
of 25th Jan. 1587 or 1588).' 

From the 12th cent, onwards the repression of 
heresy was the great business of Church and State. 
The distress caused, particularly in the north of 
Italy and the south of France, by the Cathari, or 
Manichseans, •whose doctrine •wrought destruction 
to society as well as to faith, appalled the leaders 
of Christianity. On several occasions and in vari- 
ous places, people and rulers sought justice at first 
in summary conviction and execution; culprits 
were either outlawed or put to death. The Church 
for a long time opposed these rigorous measures, 
its representatives forming three classes — those 
■who denied the right of punishing heterodoxy as 
a crime, and limiteu their opposition to discussion ; 
those who wished to use only spiritual •weapons 
against it, such as excommunication, and so pre- 
serve the orthodox from contamination ; and, 
lastly, those who, while advocating temporal pun- 
ishments for the heretics, resorted to extreme mea- 
sures only half-heartedly and against their better 
feelings. The death-penalty was never included 
in any system of repression. 

Towards the end of the 12th cent, and the begin- 
ning of the 13th a change took place. At the 
Lateran Council of 1179 (can. 27), Pope Alexander 
HI. inidted sovereigns to employ force of arms to 
protect the Christian people from the 'violence of 
the Cathari, Brabancons, etc., giving princes the 
right to imprison offenders and confiscate their 
property. The pope even offered indulgences to 
those who should accomplish this work of piety. 
In 1184, Pope Lucius III., in consort with the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, published an edict 
at Verona ■u’ith still more severe measures ; here- 
tics, once excommunicated, were to be handed over 
to secular authority to be punished according to 
their deserts {animadversio aebita). This animad- 
versio did not mean the death-penalty, but it in- 
cluded exile, confiscation of property, demolition 
of their houses, infamia, loss of civil rights, and 
so on. 

The most noteworthy measure of the Council of 
Verona ■was the institution of episcopal inquiry, or 
inquisition. Every bishop was required to inspect 
carefully, in person or through his archdeacon or 
by means of trustworthy clerks, all suspected par- 
ishes, and to make the inhabitants denounce under 
oath all heretics, acknowdedged or secret. The 
latter were then required to free themselves from 
suspicion by oath ; and, if they refused to take the 
oatii, or recanted later, they were sentenced and 
punished. Counts, barons, rectors,^ and consuls 
of towns and other places were required to assist 
the Church in this work of repression, on pain of 
forfeiting their office, being excommunicated, and 
seeing their lands laid under interdict. _ 

The pontificate of Innocent ill., which began in 
1198, marks a lull in the development of the penal 
legislation of the Church. Neither his Letters nor 
tlie Lateran Council of 1216, over which he pre- 
sided, did anything beyond confirming the decisions 
of his predecessors. But, if Innocent III. did not 
add to the canons, he justified them by motivM 
which afterwards served to make them considerably 

jjjQj’g severe. 

• According to civil law,’ said the pontiff, * crimbmle convicted 
ol treason are punished vdth death and their goods are 
cate ; it even their cJiildren’e lives am spared, it is simply 
of pity. With how much more reason then should wey wno 
offend Jesus, the Son ot the Ixird God, by deserting the faun, 
be cut off from Christian communion and stripped ol tneir 
goods, for it is infinitely more serious to offend 
Divine majesty than to injure human majesty ’ ( cum longo sit 
gravius aetemam quam temporalem laede re majestatem j. 

1 For the further history of the Inquisition, see art. Ornct 
(Holy). 
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This saying, addressed to the magistrates of 
Viterbo on 25th March 1199 {Epp. ii. 1), ^vill live 
for ever. Frederick li. set himself to deduce the 
oonseguences implied in it ; and the Constitution 
which he promulgated on 22nd Nov. 1220 for the 
whole empire exactly reproduces (ch. vi.) Innocent 
ni.’s phrase {Mon. Germ. Leges, sect. iv. vol. ii. 
p. 107-109). In the Constitution of 1224 for Lom- 
ardy, the death - penalty is decreed against the 
Manichffians ; and, as the ancient legislation im- 
poses upon them the penalty of death by burning, 
we may take it that Frederick ii. condemned here- 
tics to die at the stake. In 1230, the Dominican 
Guala, bishop of Brescia, exacted this law in his 
episcopal town. 

Pope Gregory rx., who had frequent dealings 
with Guala, adopted his point of view. The Im- 
perial Constitution of 1224 was entered in the 
register of pontifical letters either at the end of 
1230 or at the beginning of 1231, and is found 
there under the number 203 in the fourth year of 
Gregory’s pontificate (Auvray, Registres de Gr6- 
gsire ix., 110 . 535). The pope then set himself to 
put this Constitution into practice, beginning with 
the city of Kome. He promulgated a law, prob- 
ably in Feb. 1231, in which he commanded that 
heretics convicted by the Church should be aban- 
doned to secular justice, to be punished as they 
deserved {animadver.sio debita). A municipal 
regulation published at the same time by the 
senator of Rome, Annibaldi, established the new 
jurisprudence for the Eternal City ( J. F. Boehmer, 
Acta Imperii selecta.lrvasiaTra.ck, 19,10, 7i\\i. 378). The 
penalty to be imposed was not specified ; but the 
kind of punishment was sufllciently indicated by 
the Constitution of the Emperor, which had just 
been entered in the reristers of the pontifical office. 
From the month of F^. 1231 onwards a number of 
Patarins were arrested in Rome ; those who resisted 
conversion were condemned to be burned alive, and 
the others were sent to Monte Cassino and Cava 
to do penance (Mon. Germ. Script, six. 363). The 
actual facts thus showed, in a very striking man- 
ner, in what sense these documents were to be 
interpreted (see Vacandard, L’ Inquisition, pp. 
129-134). 

The bishops, who, in virtue of their ordinary 
powers, were originally charged with the duty of 
searching out heretics and judging them in con- 
cert with the secular authority, performed their 
duty with more or less precision. Where their 
zeal was insufficient, Rome was obliged to step 
in. The popes commissioned their legates to take 
action against heresy over and above the bishops ; 
and, from the end of the 12th cent., we find two 
inquisitions at work at the same time — the epis- 
copal inquisition of the ordinary bishops in their 
own respective dioceses ; and the legatine inquisi- 
tion carried on by the legates tliroughout the dis- 
tricts under their supervision, in virtue of their 
commission from the Holy See. For example, we 
know that, in 1178, Pope Alexander ni. had sent 
the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus to Languedoc as 
legate, with full power to repress heresy. 

■ In virtao of this commission, the legato and the Cistercians 
who accompanied him extracted a promise under oath from the 
tishop of Touiouse, a section of the olerpy, the consuls, and all 
the citizens whose ortliodoxy was not under suspicion, to give 
written information apalnst all heretics and their abettors* 
(Hfst. tjtn, di Uanguedoe, Toulouse, 1870, id. 70). 

Similarly, in 1198, Innocent in. gave absolute 
power to the Cistercian religious wliom he sent 
into the county of Toulouse as apostolic legates. 
The princes received orders to put themselves at 
their disposal ; 

* It Is our wish also that ail the people take arms against the 
heretics whenever brother Itaj-nier and brother Gui may deem 
it advisable to give the command ' (Potthast, Megesta, no, 05). 

St. Dominic, who has been credited with being 
the first inquisitor, acted at first only ns a subor- 


dinate ; any services that he rendered to the Inqui- 
sition were done in fulfilment of an office which he 
held — ^the Cistercian legateship under the direction 
of Amaud of Citeaux and Pierre of Castelnau (cf. 
AS, Aug. i. [1867] 410 f.). 

The time was approaching when the papacy was 
to confine the office of inquisitor exclusively to 
religious Orders, and, among them, particularly to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was in this 
form that the Inquisition was established nearly 
everywhere under Pope Gregory DC. In 1132, the 
pope put the prosecution of the heretics in Bour- 
gogne into the hands of the Dominican prior of 
fiesanfon and Fathers Gautier and Robert. This 
mission, limited at first to a well-defined area, soon 
extended over the whole of France. On 13th April 
1233, Gregory rx. advised the bishops of Franco 
that he had invested the Dominicans with the 
office of inquisition in this country, because ‘ the 
cares of their multifarious duties hardly left the 
bishops time to breathe.’ Finally, by another 
bull, dated 21st Aug. 1235, the pope nominated 
as Inquisitor-General of the kingdom of Franco 
(‘per universum regnum Franciae ^ brother Robert 
(sumamed ‘le Boiigre’ because, before he joined 
the Dominican Order, he himself had been a mem- 
ber of a body of Cathari knoivn by the name of 
Bulgari, Bongres). Robert was required to act 
in concert with the bishops and religious Orders 
(Fredericks, Robert le Bougre, premier inquisiteur 
g£n€ral de France, p. 13). 

It is well knoivn how these pontifical measures 
were welcomed by the king of France. The 
statute-book known as EsCablissements de Saint 
Louis and the Coutumes de Beauvoisis of Bcau- 
manoir attest the readiness of the civil power to 
support the work of inquisition ; 

* Qusnd le Juge {ecclislistique] auroit exnmln< (I’acensi], ee 
tl trouvait gu'U lut boucre [bSritiquo], si le devait faire envotor 

i. la Justice mlque et la Justice laTque le dolt faire ardoir (brCier} 
(E. J. do launtre, Ordmnaneet dts rots de France, Paris, 1723, 

L 211, 176). ‘ En tel cas,’ says the Coutumet dt JJsaucofsfs (ed. 
Soditi de I’hlst. do Franco, Paris, 1812, 1. 167, 418), ' dolt aider la 
laTque Justice 6 sainte Egliie ; car quand quelqu’un est condamni 
comma bougro par rexamlnation de sainte %1iso, sainte Eglise 
le doit abandonner 6 la laTque justice et la laTque Justice lo doit 
ardoir, pareeque la Justice spintuelle no doit nul mettre & mort.' 

The Inquisition soon overstejmed the boundaries 
of France. Flanders and the Low Countries, for 
example, were subject in 1233 to the authority of 
the Grand Inquisitor of France, Robert lo Bougre 
(cf. Fredericq, Corpus doeumentorum inquisitionis 
neerlandicce, i., passim). 

In the south, the ecclesiastical dioceses had their 
seat on the two slopes of the Pyrenees j hence the 
frequent communications between the orthodox, 
as also between the heretics, of Spain and France. 
The King of Aragon, Jayme I., was always inter- 
ested in questions of faith. On the advice of his 
confessor, the Dominican Raymond of Pennafort, 
he requested Gregory ix. to send him some inquisi- 
tors; and in a bull of 26th May 1232 the pope 
invited the archbishop of Tarragone and his sm- 
fragans to institute a general inquisition in their 
dioceses, either personally or with the help of 
the Dominicans or some other relirious Order. 
A little later (30th April 1235), in re^y to several 
questions, Gregory ix. handed over to the king 
of Aragon a whole code of inquisitorial procedure 
which had been drawn up by Raymond of Penna- 
fort. From this time the Inquisition operated 
regularly throughout Aragon, with the co-operation 
of Dominicans and Franciscans, and extended its 
sway into Navarre (Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition, 

ii. 162 If.). Castille could not c.scape its influence. 
The Fuero real, a code promulgated by Alphonso 
the Wise in 1255, and the Siete Partitas of 1265 
reproduce the prescriptions against heresy inserted 
into the Dexretals of Gregory dl, and also tho.ve of 
Ills successors, which figured later in the Sextus of 
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Boniface TUI. (cf, El Fuero real, iv. 1 ; Siete Par- 
tidas, i. 6. 58, viii. 24. 7, vii. 25). 

The Cathari heretics in tiie south of France had 
come over from the north of Italy ; but Italy still 
cherislied a goodly number in her breast. Even 
before Gregory rx. adopted the laws of Frederick 
II., the Inquisition was doing active work in these 
regions. As early as 1224, Honorius ni. had 
ordered the bishops of Brescia, Modena, and Rimini 
to expel the heretics from their dioceses. In 1228 
the papa] legate, Geoffrey, commanded the uncon- 
verted and lapsed heretics of Milan to be handed 
over to the secular authority. "We have already 
noticed the inquisitorial work of Guala in Brescia in 
1230. Seeing the trend of the movement, Grego]^ 
IX. nominated the Dominican Alberic inquisitor in 
Lombardy (1232), the Dominican Peter of Veron.a 
(St. Peter Martyr) inquisitor at Milan (1233), 
and the Dominicans Aldobrandini Cavalcanti and 
Ruggieri Calcagni inquisitors at Florence — the 
former in 1230, the latter about 1241 (cf. Lea, ii. 
201 ff.). 

In Germany, it was given to the Dominican 
Conrad of Marburg to apply the Imperial ordi- 
nances and pontifical bulls relating to the Inquisi- 
tion. A letter from Gregory IX., dated 11th 
Oct. 1231, gave him minute directions as to the 
procedure to he followed (J. P. Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta Bassiaca, Marburg, 1730, iii. 73). 

Froni Germany the Inquisition spread into 
Bohemia and Hungary and even into the Slavic 
and Scandinavian countries. In short, with the 
exception of England, it soon covered the whole 
of Latin Christendom. 

2 . Procedure. — The working of the Inquisition 
is e.xplained in a letter addressed by Gregory IX. 
to Conrad of Marburg on 11th Oct. 1231 as follows ; 

‘ When you arrive in a town, convoke the prelates, olei^, 
and people, and deliver a solemn address ; then, with the help 
of some discreet persons make a very diligent search forheretics 
and suspects (who will have been denounced to you). Those 
who, after examination, are considered guilty or suspected of 
heresy must promise absoiute obedience to the orders of the 
Church ; otherwise you will have to proceed against them in 
accordance with the statutes recently promulgated by ns’ 
(Kuchenbecker, loo. eif.). 

Here we have the whole inquisitorial process : 
the ‘ time of grace ’ ; the summoning and deposi- 
tions of 'witnesses ; the examination or the accused ; 
the sentence of reconciliation of repentant heretics ; 
and the sentence of condemnation of the unre- 
pentant. The several acts of this drama call for 
separate explanation. 

The first duty of the inquisitor was to invite 
those who acknowledged heresy to present them- 
selvM voluntarily before him, within a fixed time 
varying from fifteen days to a month. The time 
thus set apart for voluntary confession was called 
the ‘time of grace’ (‘tempus gratiae sive indul- 
gentiae ’ ; cf. Processtis inquisitionis, composed i 
between 1244 and 1254, in Vacandard, App. A, i 
p. 315). Those who took advantage of this and 
whose offence had not been previously discovered | 
were exempt from all penalty, or were prescribed i 
a secret and only nominal penance ; those whose 
heresy was already kno'wn before confession were 
exonerated from the penalties of death and life- 
imprisonment, and suffered no worse punishment 
than a short pilgrimage or some other of the usual 
canonical penances (Consultation of Cardinal Pierre 
of Colmieu,_ bishop of Albano, formerly archbishop 
of Rouen, in fonds Doat, xxxi. fol. 6 ; cf. Tanon, 
Hist, des tribunanx de V Inquisition en France, p. 
144 f.). 

With the edict of grace was connected an ‘ edict 
of faith,’ which made it incumbent upon any one 
who knew a notorious heretic or any person sus- 
pected of heresy to point him out to tlie inquisitor 
(Eymeric, Dircctonum, pt. iiL nos. 52, 63-56). 
Thus, ii they failed to give themselves up volun- 


tarily, the heretics were rooted out by the de- 
nunciation of the orthodox catholics. Tlie number 
of witnesses required to make an accusation valid 
was not fixed at first, but was finally settled as 
two. Gui Foucois (afterwards Pope Clement rv.) 
thought that more than two •witnesses would be 
advisable in certain circumstances (Consultation 
in Doat, vol. xxxvi. qu. xv. ; cf. Eymeric, pt. iii,, 
‘De testium multiplicatione,’ p. 445). In theory 
the inquisitor was not supposed to accept the evi- 
dence of any bub discreet persons, and it liad long 
been acknowledged by the Church that the evidence 
of a heretic, an excommunicated person, a homi- 
cide, a thief, a sorcerer, diviner, or false ivitness 
was not valid in a criminal prosecution (Gratian, 
Becretwm, pt. ii. causa v. qu. iii. cap. 5). But the 
great fear of heresy made room for an exception 
in matters relating to the faith. In the 12th 
cent. Gratian decreed that the evidence of a 
heretic or a person under civil disability (infamis) 
should be received on the question of heresy (De- 
cretum, pt. ii. causa ii. qu. vii. cap. 22, causa yi. 
qu. i. cap. 19). The edicts of Fredericki ii. denied 
tne right of appearing in a court of justice to 
I members of a sect, but this disability was removed 
in the Constitution of Ravenna of 22nd Feb, 1232 : 
‘adjicimus quod haereticus convinci per haereti- 
enm possit ’ (of. Huillard - Brdholles, Bistoria 
Diplomatica Frederici II., iv. 299 f,). At first the 
inquisitors sometimes hesitated to consider evi- 
dence so obtained. But in 1261 Alexander iv. 
soothed their consciences (bull Consuhiit of 23rd 
Jan. 1261, in Eymeric, App. p. 40). From this 
time onwards it was agreed that the evidence of 
a heretic should be valid at the discretion of the 
inquisitor. This principle was accepted gener- 
ally, incorporated in canon lavy (cap, vi. ‘ In fidei 
favorem,’ Sextus, V. ii.; Eymeric, p. 105), and con- 
firmed by constant practice. Of all the legal pleas 
of common law that an accused person could Bring 
forward against the -witnesses to a charge, only 
one held good — mortal or very serious enmitv 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. Ixvii, p. 606 f.; of. Pennas 
remarks, ib. pp. 607-609). 

It was quite useless to count on witnesses for 
the defence ; in fact, we very seldom hear of their 
presence (cf. Lea, i. 446 ff.). And this is natural, 
for they would be practically certain to be sus- 
pected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 

For the same reason, the accused could nob put 
their case in the hands of advocates except under 
conditions. The bull Si adversus nos, signed by 
Innocent in. in 1205 and inserted by Grego^ ix. 
in the Decretals (cap. xi. ‘ De haereticis, lib, s. 
tit. vii. ), expressly forbade advocates and notaries 
to defend heretics ; and this rule, though 
by the pontiff to concern only the acknowledged 
heretics, was insensibly extended to_ the accused 
who were striving to establish their innocence 
(Eymeric, pt. iii. qu. xxxix. p. 565; cf. p. 446; 
Vacandard, p. 151, n. 3). ,, 

The heretics and suspects, therefore, usually 
found themselves quite alone in the presence of 
their judges. They had to reply to the vanous 
charges {capitula) collected against them. It 'Wii® 
important that the sources of these denunciations 
should be kno'wn. But the fear — a fear, moreover, 
that ■was justified (cf. Vacandard, 152, n. 1) that 
the accused or their friends might teke vengeance 
on their denunciators made the judges Keep a 
prudent silence as to the names of the witness^ 
(see Processus inquisitionis, in Vacandard, App- 
p. 317 ; cf. bull of Alexander IT., Layettes du trtsor 
des cTmrtes, vol. iii. [1875] no. 4221). When Bon^ 
face Till, incorporated this rule in the canon la 
[SexUis, v. ii. cap. 20), he made express reservations, 
and required the inquisitors to communicate tne 
names of the •witnesses to the accused when the e 
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was_ no danger involved in doing so (cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. qu. 72 : ‘ An nomina testinm et denuntia- 
torum Sint delatis publicanda/ p. C27). But, as a 
rule, the accused had no other means of invalidat- 
ing the evidence against him than the prii^ege 
of naming enemies whom he knew to be bent on 
his destruction ; if his denunciators were of their 
number, their evidence was dropped (Eymeric, 
p. 446ir.)- 

But the real aim of the inquisitor was to induce 
the heretic to confess. For this purpose various 
means were employed, an account of whieli is 
^ven by David of Augsburg (analyzed in Douais, 
IJ Inquisition, p. 170) : (1) the fear of death ; the 
supreme penalty and the stake were held before 
the prisoner’s eyes if he should refuse to confess ; 
on the other hand, he was promised that he would 
be spared these punishments if he would consent 
to speak ; (2) more or less strict imprisonment, 
made more trying by very scanty fare and the 
total absence of friends; (3) the visit of two 
capable judges who could force a confession from 
the prisoner by clever insinuations and tricky 
questions ; (4) linally, from the time of Innocent 
IV., torture {Tractatusde inqxiisitionc hccrcticorum, 
ed. Preger, Mainz, 1876, p. 43). 

Torture could not be resorted to until the judge 
had exhausted all the gentler methods on the 
prisoner, and unless the latter was under very seri- 
ous suspicion. Even in the torture-cliamber, while 
the prisoner was being stripped and bound, the 
inquisitor continued his exhortations to confes- 
sion. The vexatio then began with the mildest 
ordeals ; if these were ineffectual, others were 
tried, and from the very beginning care was taken 
that the prisoner should see the whole series of 
punishments, so that he might bo inspired with a 
salutary fear by the thought of the pains in store 
for him (Eymeric, pt. iii. p. 481, col. 1). But, of 
course, the prisoners life and limbs were not meant 
to be endangered ; ‘ cogere citra membri deminu- 
tionem et mortis poriculum,’ says the bull Ad 
extirpanda of Innocent iv. (in Eymeric, App., 
p. 8). Originally it was not even allowable to 
repeat the torture; but later it became the rule 
that, if necessary, torture might be applied several 
times and even at intervals of a few days, not by 
way of ‘ repetition,’ but by way of ‘ continuation ’ 
(‘ad continuandum tomenta, non ad iterandum,’ 
as Eymeric says in Dircctorium, pt. iii. p. 481, 
col. 2). 

If on leaving the torture-chamber the accused 
repeated his confession, his case was easily dis- 
posed of ; but, if he witbdreiv the confession made 
under the pressure of torture, he necessitated 
recourse to witnesses. The rule of the Froccssus 
inquisitionis was that the accused must not be 
condemned without confession or certain and clear 
proofs (cf. Vacandnrd, p. 321). But, whether be 
confessed or not, if two witnesses deemed cqm- 
etent by the inquisitor agreed in charging him, 
e was declared a heretic. 

Helpless in the face of such witness, the accused 
could only choose between two courses^ ; eitljer he 
had to make a confession and show his penitence 
by submitting to whatever penance the Church, 
in the person of the judge, decided to impose upon 
him, or he might stand firm in his denial of crime 
or in his profession of heresy, and bravely take the 
consequences. 

If converted, the heretic bowed before the in- 
quisitor as a penitent before his confessor. He 
had no cause to fear his judge, for the latter did 
not inflict real punishments, but rather penances. 

Theso pcnanccB ‘consisted, firstly, of plons observances— 
recitation of prayers, frequenting of cimrehes^ the discipline, 
fasting, pilgrimages, and fines nominnll}* for pious uses, such 
OS a confessor might impose on his ordinary penitents. These 
were for offences of trifling import. Next in grade are the 


“posncccon/t.’'^'.’.-*" — o.. _j ■■‘-gradingpcnances, 

of which the . ■ of yellow crosses 

rrw.ri r."~n i . . . ■ . ■ severest punisb- 

!i "• ■. v.;-,; in the competence of the Holy 

i::'.':-,-, " l" p;. ri' (Lea, i. 462; cf. O. Molinier, 

L’ Inquisition dans It midide la France aux aau« et anV siicUs, 
pp. S6S-39S). 

Imprisonment might he temporary or for life. 

'There were two kinds of imprisonment, the milder, or 
“ mums largus," and the harsher, known ns “ mums strietus " 
or " dunis ” ot “ arclus." ... In the milder form, or “ mum* 
largus," the prisoners apparently were, if well behaved, allowed 
to take exercise in the corridors, where sometimes Uiey had 
opportunities ol converse with each other and with the outside 
world. This privilege was ordered to be given to tho aged and 
infirm by the cardinals who investigated the prison o! Carcas- 
sonne and took measures to lalleviate its rigors. In the harsher 
confinement, or “ mums slrictus," the prisoner was thrust into 
the smallest, darkest, and most noisome of cells, with chains 
on his feet— in some cases chained to tho walk . . . When the 
culprits were members of a religious Order, to avoid scandal 
the proceedings were usually held in private, and the imprison- 
ment would be ordered to take place in a convent of their own 
Order. As these buildings, however, usually were provided 
with cells tor the punishment of otlenders, this was probably of 
no great advantage to the victim. In the case of Jeanne, widow 
of B, de la Tour, a nun of Lespenasse, in 1240, who had com- 
mitted acts of both Catboran and Waldensian heresy, and had 
prevaricated in her confession, the sentence was confinement 
m a separate cell in her own convent, where no one was to enter 
or see her, her food being pushed in through an opening left 
for the purpose — in tact, the living tomb known ns the “tn 
pace.” . , , Wliile the penance prescribed was a diet of bread 
and water, the Inquisition, with unwonted kindness, did not 
object to its prisoners receiving from their friends contribu- 
tions of food, wine, money, and garments, and among its docu- 
ments are such Irequent allusions to this that it may be regarded 
as an established custom ‘ (Lea, i. 480, 487, 401). 

The greatest penalty was that of death. The 
inquisitor, indeed, 

* never condemned to death, but merely withdrew the protec- 
tion oi the Church from the hardened and impenitent sinner 
who ailorded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed 
by relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
repentance ’ (Lea, i. 450). 

It was then that the civil authority intervened. 
The ecclesiastical judge handed the prisoner over 
to the secular arm (cf. Liber sentenfiarum, in 
Limborch, ifisioria Inquisitionis, p. 91), and it 
applied tlie legal punishment [animadversio debiia), 
death by fire. The jirisoner had one last resource, 
however : to save his life be could, even at tho 
stake, renounce his error, and Ins sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life 
(Constitution of Frederick Ii. of 1232 ; cf. Eymeric, 
pt. iii. p. 615). 

Death did not protect heretics from tho con- 
demnation of the Inquisition. Trial after death 
was not unknown to the Romans ; it was applied 
to criminals who had committed treason, and, in 
case of comnetion, entailed confiscation of property 
and spoliation of heirs. The analogy established 
by Innocent ill. (bull of 25tb March 1199, inserted 
in the Decretals, v. vii. 10) between heresy and 
the crime of treason led tho tribunals of the 
Inquisition to punish deceased heretics just as if 
they Avere still alive. They Avere regarded as 
condemned in default, and treated accordingly; 
their goods Avere seized and their remains exhumed. 
The exhumation Avas carried out A\-ith great solem- 
nity ; bones and even semi-decomposed bodies 
Avere carried through the streets to the sound of 
trumpets, and then burned at the stake. The 
names of the dead Avere proclaimed, and the Ih-ing 
Avere threatened Avith a similar fate if they fol- 
lowed their example ; ‘ qui ayfal fara, nytal 
p6rira^’ sajrs the C/irontquc de Gvilhem Felhisso, 
first inquisitor of Albi (published in Douais, 
p. 110). 

These various penalties could bo applied only 
after sentence pronounced in a public assembly 
convoked for the purpose and known by the name 
of Sermo gcncralis (see Tanon, pp. 425-431). This 
assembly Avas Avliat is commonly called the auto 
da f6, or auto defe (‘act of faith”). To the masses 
and to many others the name auto da fi suggests 
the very Avorst hn-rvnra of the Inquisition ; they 
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can scarcely picture it without towering flames 
and fierce-eyed hangmen._ In reality there was 
neither hangman nor burning stake. The heretics 
who appeared at this tribunal had simply to listen 
to a speech and then hear their sentence, which 
was sometimes very light. The death-penalty was 
not always the result of these ‘ solemnities,’ which 
were meant to appeal to the imagination of the 
orthodox. Of the 18 auto da fe presided over by 
the famous inquisitor Bernard Gui, 7 pronounced 
no greater penalty than prison or dungeon. When 
the heretic deserved a worse punishment, he was 
handed over to the secular arm. This was the 
device employed by the Church to avoid transgres- 
sion of the principle forbidding her ministers to 
shed blood (‘ Eccleaia abhorret a sanguine ’). 

3. Appreciation. — We need not discuss the abuses 
which crept into the inquisitorial system through 
the fault of individuals. Whatever their origin, 
history, and extent, they should be the object of 
inexorable and universal reprobation. No one 
would ever dream of defending the memory of 
Cauchon, the sole Judge of Joan of Arc. Nor is 
there any excuse for those inquisitors like him who 
used their authority to convict all suspects brought 
before their tribunal with no thought of justice or 
moderation. 

It is the institution itself that we must judge 
here, according to our idea of a higher social 
justice. The form of inquisitorial procedure ap- 
pears in itself to be inferior to that of accusatory 
procedure. In the latter it was the accuser’s duty 
to prove the truth of his_ words ; in the former the 
accused had to prove his innocence, no one was 
allowed to speak in his defence, he was reduced to 
a desperate self-defence before a secret tribunal 
mthout the help of an advocate. It is possible, 
indeed, to allege important reasons in justification 
of this system. The risks that the witnesses would 
have run if their names had been divulged are 
patent to all ; and publicity of debate would cer- 
tainly have hindered the success of the work. But 
these considerations do not alter the nature of the 
institution ; the large part left to the discretion, 
or rather licence, of the judges marks an inferiority 
that leads inevitably to suspicions of its strict 
justice. All that can be said in defence or even to 
the credit of the Roman pontifls is that, once the 
principle of inquisition was admitted, they did 
their best to prevent its inconveniences and to 
repress its abuses. They stipulated for exception- 
ally high moral qualities in inquisitors: Alex- 
ander IV. (1255), Urban rv. (1262), Clement IV. 
(1265), Gregory x. (1273), and Nicholas iv. (1290) 
insisted on spiritual qualities, moral purity, and 
scrupulous honesty in these judges (Potthast, J?6- 
gesta, nos. 16132, 16611, 18387, 19372, 19924, 20720, 
20724, 23297, 23298) ; Clement V. made a decision, 
in confirmation of one already made by his pre- 
decessors, that, in order to guarantee against any 
possibility of frivolity, no one under the age of 
forty should exercise inquisitorial poAver (Clementin. 
ii. 2). In Bernard Gui {Practica, vi., ed. Douais, 
p. 232 f., tr. in Vacandard, p. 156) we have a por- 
trait of the ideal inquisitor ; it is a model which 
leaves nothing to be desired. It was, further, 
decreed by Innocent rv. and Alexander iv. that, in 
order to protect the judges themselves against 
sudden outbursts of passion, they should be guided 
by a certain number of 6oni viri and gather a 
body of experts (periti) about them (cf. Layettes du 
tr(sor dcs chartes, iiL no. 4111 ; Pott-host, Eegesta, 
no. 15804 ; "Vacandard, p. 165, n. 1). The official 
reports of sentences, in fact, often mention the 
presence of periti and boni viri in great numbers 
(see Douais, ‘ LaFormuIe “Commnnicato bonomm 
virorum copciljo ” des sentences inquisitoriales,’ in 
Congris scientijigue international des eathdliques. 


section ‘Sciences historiques,’ Freiburg, Switzer, 
land, 1898, pp. 316-367). We see in these council, 
lors a foreshadowing of the modem jury ; and it 
has been rightly observed that the inquisitors 
generally follow'ed their advice and even tempered 
it with mercy (Douais, pp. 324-326, with examples). 
They were, furthermore, forbidden, from the time 
of Clement V, (bull Multorum querela) to make any 
serious decision without first iSearing the advice of 
the bishops, the natural judges of the faith. In a 
word, although they do not present ‘a sublime 

E ectacle of social perfection ^ {CiviltA cattolicn, 
ome, 1853, i. 595), the tribunal of the Inquisition 
conformed to a very high ideal of justice— an idael 
as lofty as that conceived by the best spirits of the 
Middle Ages. 

We could not adopt this ideal for our own; for 
among the methods employed by the Inquisition 
there was one, namely, torture, which could never 
find favour in the eyes of criminalists with a love 
of justice. If they had even restricted themselves 
to flagellation, such as was administered, to quote 
St, Augustine, at home, in school, and even in the 
episcopal tribunals of the early ages, or such as 
was recommended by the Council of Agile in 
A.D. 506, and applied by the Benedictine monks 
(Augustine, £lp. cxxxiii. 2 ; cf. clxxxv, 23 ; Condi. 
Agath., can. xxviii. ; Benedicti Regula, xxvii . ; cf. 
"Vacandard, p. 38, n, 3), their conduct would not 
have appeared so scandalous. We might have 
looked upon it as a sort of domestic or paternal 
practice, somewhat rigorous, of course, but har- 
monizing with the ideas of goodness prevalent at 
the time. But the rack, strappado, and lighted 
torches were particularly inhuman inventions (cf. 
St. Augustine, Bp. cxxxiii. 2). When they were 
employed in the first centuries against Christians, 
every one agreed in regarding them as relics of 
barbarism and inventions of the devil. Theii 
charaeter did not change when they were employed 
by the Inquisition against heretics ; and it is a sad 
fact that, in spite of Innocent iv.’s appeal for 
moderation (‘ citra membri diminutionem et mortis 
ericulum ’), it was possible to draw_ a comparison 
etween the pagan and the ecclesiastical triounala 
Pope Nicholas l. delivered a judgment on torture 
as a means of getting judiciary information which 
is worthy of remembrance. 

‘Such processes,' he said, ‘are contrary to both Divine and 
human law, for confession should be spontaneous and not 
forced ; it should be made voluntarily, not extracted by violence. 
The prisoner can endure ail the torments you inflict without 
confession, and then what shame there is for the Judge, am) 
what an exhibition of his inhumanity I If, on the other hano, 
the prisoner is overcome by pain and confesses a crime of w-hicn 
he is innocent, on whom does this enormous impiety recoil 11 
not upon him who forced the poor wretch to teJI a tier 
(Respoma adfionsulta £ulgarorum,lxxxvi., in Labbe, Coneuia, 
viii. col. 644). 

Innocent rr. was, of course, ignorant of this text 
when he recommended the use of torture. R'® 
excuse, if he had any, was that he was only follow- 
ing the example of the civil courts and conforming 
to the customs of his time. _ , t n 

The penalties imposed by the tribunals of the 
Inquisition are more difficult to judge. The death- 
penalty is of the first importance. Let us notice, 
to begin with, as a point of history, that the 
punishment of death for the crime of heresy owed 
its origin to the people, and passed into the penal 
code only at the wish of the princes, without anv 
intervention of ecclesiastical power; the Clmrcii 
never admitted the penalty of death into her code. 
This being so, it remains for us to see whether 
heretics could be justly condemned to death, ana 
whether the Church could have, or actually had, 
any share in their condemnation. 

The early Fathers, notably Origen, 
Lactantins, Chrysostom, and Augustine, aid not 
approve of the death-penalty for heresy (see texw 
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m Vacandard, pp. 3, 6, 20, 34) ; and their doctrine 
*eems to conform to our Lord’s parable of the 
wheat and tares : ‘ Is it not possible,’ said Wazon, 
bishop of Lifege, in the 12th cent., ‘ that those who 
are tares to-day may be converted into wheat 
to-morrow?’ (Ftto Vasonis, xxv. [PL cxlii. 753]). 
To put them to death, then, was to deprive them 
at a stroke of any possibility of conversion. 

Those who advocated the death-penalty, Fred- 
erick n. and Thomas Aquinas [Summa, n. ii. 
qu. xi. art. 3), tried to support their doctrine by 
arguments from reason. The supreme penalty, 
they said, was the recognized punishment for per- 
sons guilty of treason or forgery, and accordingly 
. . . and BO on. Their argument is, of course, a 
case of mistaking comparisons for reasons. The 
State criminals in question were a serious menace 
to the social order, which could not be truly said 
of all and every heresy as such. There is nothing 
in common between a crime against society and 
a crime against God ; and, if these were to be 
assimilated, it would be ^uite an easy matter to 
prove that every sin is Divine treason, and conse- 
quently punishable with death. 

To tell the truth, the heresies of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always interwoven with anti- 
social systems. Such a sect as the Cathari, for 
instance, which wrapped itself round in mystery 
and corroded the heart of the people, inevitably 
called down the vengeance of society and the 
sword of the State for no other crime than existing 
and acting ; 

‘and, however mnch wo may deprecate the means need for Ite 
euppression and commiserate those who eufliered for conscience' 
Bake, we cannot hut admit that the cause of orthodoxy was in 
this case the cause of progress and civilization. Had Catharism 
become dominant, or oven had it been allowed to exist on equal 
terms. Its influence could not have foiled to prove disastrous. 
Ita asceticism with regard to commerce between the sexes, if 
strictly enforced, could only have led to the extinction of the 
race, and aa this involves a contradiction of nature, it would 
have probably resulted in lawless concubinage and the destruc- 
tion of the institution of the family, rather than in the disap 
penrance of the human race and the return of exiled souls to 
their Creator, which was the lummum bmum of the true 
Oatharan. Its condemnation of the visible universe and of 
matter in general ns the work of Satan rendered sinful all 
striving after material improvement, and the conscientious 
belief fn such a creed could only lead man back, in time, to his 
original condition of savagism. It was not only a revolt against 
the Church, but a renunciation of man's domination over 
nature ' (Lea, i. 108). 

Its development had to be stopped at any cost. 
In fighting it to the death, society was only acting 
in smf-defence against the inroads of an essenti- 
ally destructive force. It was the struggle for 
existence. 

It is not surprising that Church and State should 
combine to oppose their common^ enemy. If all dis- 
turbers of puulic order and ordinary law-breakers 
were to be struck from the list of sect-members 
sent to the stake or the dungeon, we should find 
the remaining number of condemned heretics to be 
very small indeed. They were, according to com- 
monly received doctrine, equally amenable to the 
jurisaiction of Church and of State. It was incon- 1 
ceivable that God and His revelation should lack 
defenders in a Christian kingdom : the magistrates 
were held responsible to a certain extent for offences 
committed against the Deity. Hence heresy be- 
longed indirectly to their tribunal. It was_ their 
privilege and duty to combat errors of faith as 
tliey did anti-socifil theories. _ 

As regards the Church’s attitude, m principle no ] 
heretic was condemned to death. The sacred fop 
mnia ran : ‘Daranati per ecclesiam secnlari iudicio 
relinquantur, animadversione debita puniendi ’ (ch. 
Excotnmunicamus, 16, x. lib. 6, tit. 7 [ed. E. Fried- 
berg, Leipzig, 1882, col. 789]) ; and tbe sentence of 
delivery to the civil judges added : ‘We recommend 
the secular court, and with confidence, to such 
moderation in your sentence as will avoid all eflu- 


sion of blood or danger of death’ (Eymeric, p. 588). 
But these formujoj evidently belong to a time when 
the animadversio debita did not include death 
at the stake; Lucius in. (bull Ad aholendam, in 
Decretals, v. vii. 9) and Innocent in. (i6. T. viL 
13) could use them without any reservation. But 
it was different from the time when Gregory DC. and 
Innocent iv. sanctioned the code of Frederick n. 
apd imposed it upon the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Church continued to recommend the 
State to act ivith moderation and avoid all ‘ effu- 
sion of blood and danger of death.’ This was, un- 
fortunately, only an empty formula that deceived 
no one. _ Its puroose was to safeguard the prin- 
ciple which the Church had taken for its motto ; 
‘Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine.’ The inquisitors 
iniagined that, by boldly proclaiming this tradi- 
tional rule, they removed all responsibility in tlie 
matter from their own shoulders. It was their 
only safeguard against being soaked in judgments 
of blood, and it must be taken for what it is worth. 
It has been described as a ‘ device’ and ‘ hypocriti- 
cal’ (Lea, i. 224); we may call it simply a legal 
fiction. 

It is impossible to claim that the Church bad 
never any responsibility for the execution of here- 
tics. This was attempted, however, in the 13th 
cent.: 

‘Onr Pope,’ so says a clumsy apologist {‘ Dlsputatlo Inter 
Catbolicum et Patarmum haereticum,’ in E. Martins, Thesaurus 
notms anecdotorum, Paris, 1717, v. col. 1741), ‘neither kills nor 
orders to be killed any person ; it is the law that kills those 
whom the Pope allows to be killed, and it is they themselves 
who cause their own death by committing deeds that must be 
punished by death.’ 

The some position has been taken up by modern 
apologists. But they forget that the Church ex- 
communicated princes for refusing to bum the 
heretics delivered into their hands by the Inquisi- 
tion (Boniface Vlll., Sextus, ‘de Hteretieis,’ xviii,, 
in Eymeric, pt. ii. p. 110; cf. qu. 47, p. 360f.). It 
was undoubtedly the princes who passed the death- 
sentence ; but there were two authorities involved 
— the civil power, which applied its own laws ; and 
the ecclesiastical power, which forced it to apply 
them. Hence the command to Peter the Cantor 
not to kUl the Cathari immediately after an eccle- 
siastical judgment, as this might compromise the 
Church; ‘illudabeo fit cujus auctoritate fit’ was 
added in justification ( Verbum abbreviatum, Ixxviii. 
[PL cov. 231]). 

The question whether the Church's responsibility 
was a juridical or simply a moral responsibility is 
of no importance historically. Let us notice, 
however, that in the tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion sentences involving death were not frequent. 
We have the sentences of Pamiers from 1318 to 
1324, and of Toulouse from 1303 to 1323. During 9 
Semwnes or auto da ft held by the tribunal of 
Pamiers, and involving the sentence of 75 persons, 
only 5 heretics were handed over to the secular arm 
(Vidal, Le tribunal de Vlnquisition de Pamiers, 
pp. 60-56). Bernard Gui presided over 18 auto da 
ft in Toulouse, and pronounced 930 sentences ; of 
this number only 42 were marked with the fatal 
sign, ‘relicti curiae secnlari’ (cf. Donais, Docu- 
ments, i. p. cev ; Vacandard, App. B). The pro- 

? ortion is, therefore, one in 15 for the tribunal of 
'amiers, and one in 22 or 23 for that of Toulouse 
(cf. Vacandard, p. 236 f., with notes). Taking 
everything into consideration, we may hold that 
tbe institution and working of the tribunals of the 
Inquisition were the means of real social progress : 
not only did they close the era of summary judg- 
ment (cf. Vacandard, pp. 38-66), but they also 
considerably les-sened the number of sentences in- 
volving the death-penalty. Lea, who could not be 
charged with any bios in favour of the Church, has 
found it possible to say in all truth: ‘The ttako 
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[of the Inquisition] consumed comparatively few 
victims ’ (i. 480). 
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E. Vacandard. 

INSANITY.— I. INTRODUCTION.—There is no 
comprehensive definition that can adMuately em- 
brace the various types of insanity. The nervous 
system, which is the physical substratum of mental 
manifestations, is liable to disorder of function 
arising from many causes. Among these may be 
mentioned congenital defects in its development, 
lesions of its structure due to disease such as 
tumours or apople-xies, and toxic conditions such 
as the poisons of fevers, or syphilis, or alcoholism, 
or metabolic changes within the body which, al- 
though imperfectly understood, have nevertheless 
been proved to act after the manner of toxins, 
causing not only mental disturbance but also well- 
marked physical clianges. The nature of these 
poisons has not been wholly determined, and those 
who most strenuously support the theory of their 
influence adniit also that other elements enter into 
their action in the causation of insanity. The 
chief of these is immunity, or the resistance which 
the tissues of the body offer to the action of certain 
to.xjns. Were it not for this element of immunity, 
which varies greatly in different individuals, sill 
persons would be equally liable to acquired in- 
sanity. Upon immunity, therefore, depends, to 


a large degree, heredity or predisposition, whidi 
plays so large a part in the causation of mental 
diseases. But there is another aspect of heredity 
which is not necessarily concerned with the ques- 
tion of immunity, namely, the germinal transmis- 
sion of inborn variations in the structure and 
functions of the nervous system, and which are 
manifested by the repeated appearance of idiocy, 
imbecility, eccentricity, and anomalies of vari- 
ous kind's in members of certain families. We 
see, therefore, that the main divrisions of mental 
unsoundness are: (1) congenital defects in the 
structure of the brain, which prevent the proper 
manifestation of its function, and produce idiocy 
and the various grades of imbecility and mental 
weakness or imperfection ; (2) the acquired in- 
sanities which occur as a rule between the ages of 
20 and 50 years, and which chiefly depend upon, 
or are invariably accompanied by, definite physical 
changes of a subtle nature, indicating in the 
majority of forms a general toxmmia of the sys- 
tem ; (3) the toxic insanities caused by the effects 
of poisons such as metabolic toxins, syphilis, 
alconol, lead, etc., acting directly or inaireotly 
upon the cortical cells in the convolutions of the 
brain ; (4) the insanities which accompany sucli 
nervous affections as epilepsy, hysteria, etc.; (5) 
the mental unsoundness caused by gross lesions of 
the brain, including injuries, tumours, apoplexies, 
and other vascular diseases which destroy or injure 
its substance ; and (6) the mental symptoms which 
accompany the decline of physical and mental 
vigour in old age. 

I. Causes of insanity. — Ab scientific investiga- 
tion proceeds to throw light upon certain limited 
fields of this broad question, two facts begin 
to assume prominence: the great influence of 
hereditary predisposition, and the extreme com- 
plexity of the changes in the human system which 
occur in all cases of mental disease. As we con- 
template these facts we are compelled^ to admit 
the importance of hereditary predisposition, and 
to relegate to a more distant sphere of influence 
the host of popular influences which our forefathers 
regarded as the proximate, intimate, and essential 
causes of insanity. 

The question of heredity itself is beset with great 
difficulties, and it has to he admitted that we are 
very far from a true comprehension of its in- 
tricacies (cf. art. HEREDiTy, vol._ vi. p. _597 ff-). 
It is clear, however, that the indiiridual inhents 
from his ancestors both his mental and his physical 
characteristics. In most ordinary families it is 
impossible to obtain the accurate information upon 
which to found an undoubted history of trans- 
mitted disease- On the other hand, in the case of 
certain races, sects, and castes, e.g. Jews, Quakers, 
and the aristocracy, fuller information on these 
oints can be obtained, and the result shows in- 
ubitably that insanity in the ancestors tends to 
reproduce itself either in the same form or as a 
mental anomaly of some kind in the descendant. 
But, accorffing to the law of reversion to the 
normal which has been expounded by Galton, ana 
according to the law of atavism, the incidence oi 
this heredity varies greatly in different members 
of the same family, so that the majonty of the 
members may escape the taint altogether. Even 
although it may be shown that actual mental 
disease has not occurred in the family history oi 
an insane person, it is often possible to nscerwin 
the presence of nervous degeneration as exernpUliea 
by epilepsy, neuralgia, sexual and akoholie ex- 
cesses, or paralysis of various kinds, in the past 
and present members of his family. Perhaps tne 
most common precursory symptom of insanity m 
a family is what is known as mental degeneracy, 
which includes feeble-mindedness, great imprcs 
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sionabilifcy, suspiciousness, violent temper, impul- 
siveness, or excessive timidity. Certain families 
show a marked tendency to produce at intervals 
individuals afiiicted -with certain physical defor- 
mities of various types. This is, of course, the 
result of an innate germinal variation. When 
this variation alfeots the structure of the nenmus 
system, especially that of the brain, it is apt to 
be accompanied by idiocy or imbecility. In esti- 
mating the influence of mental defect and aberra- 
tion in ancestors upon the production of insanity 
in their descendants, it must be kept in view that 
the strain of circumstances may determine the 
appearance of insanity in a predisposed person who 
might, under different conditions, have escaped 
the incidence of the malady. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a person predisposed to insanity 
by heredity may, in favourable circumstances, 
manifest no symptoms of insanity during his life, 
and yet transmit the tendency to his children. 
Here we meet face to face one of the problems of 
hereditary predisposition. What is, in the latter 
instance, transmitted ? There can only be specu- 
lation on such a problem, but, so far as we can 
perceive, there are probably two elements, among 
others, transmitted, namely, a structural, func- 
tional delicacy of the nervous system, and a 
defective immunity of the body tissues against the 
action of toxins of various lands. 

Races and families become acclimatized to special 
environments and modes of life, and their removal 
from them is attended by degeneration. It is a 
well-established fact that the type of town dweller 
differs in many respects, physically and mentally, 
from the rural inhabitant. A little consideration 
will show that the change from the one type to 
the other is effected, chiefly, by the elimination of 
those individuals who are not fitted for the life of 
the new environment. The process of this elimina- 
tion of the unfit must necessarily be attended by 
disease both of the body and of tuo mind. It has 
also to be remembered that the conditions of all 
localities, whether urban or rural, are constantly 
varying, in consonance with the universal sur- 
rounding change. Populations fluctuate ; new 
inventions disturb olu social relations ; food, 
dress, and customs vary. To one and all of these 
changes the human organism has to adapt itself, 
and always the less fit types — not necessarilj' the 
less strong or the less favoured — with respect to 
these variations in the environment have to suffer. 
But those who become first, and most readily, the 
victims of mental alienation as the result of 
changes in their environment are the hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely allied with the influence of the environ- 
ment in producing insanity is the question of the 
influence of certain habits and excesses. Chief 
among these is the alcohol habit._ There can be 
no question that over-indulgence in alcohol exer- 
cises a baneful effect upon the nervous system, 
and that a considerable number of people now 
insane might have remained sane had they ab- 
stained from its use. Sexual excesses are, though 
to a less degree, accredited causes of insanity. 
There is also to be mentioned indulgence in nar- 
cotic drugs, such as opium, hashish, and cocaine. 
W^ith regard to all these causes of insanity it 
must be pointed out that their causative relation 
to insanity is complicated by the following facts ; 
(1) in some cases they constitute syniptoins of an 
incipient or an already established insanity ; (2) 
in regard to certain of them (alcohol in particular) 
there undoubtedly exists a special inherited ten- 
dency towards their excessive use, and this in itself 
gives alcoholism a right to be regarded as a separate 
neurosis ; (3) unfortunately, the tendency to both 
alcoholism and insanity may ha inherited by 
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the same individual. This double heredity and 
the independence of alcoholism and insanity are 
established by the existence in the same famil j* at 
the same time of alcoholic members who do not 
become insane, and of insane members who never 
become alcohoUc. 

With regard to the hosts of moral causes which 
are popularly regarded as producing insanity, their 
influence has to be accepted with great caution. 
That a sudden moral shock may cause insanity in 
a highly nervous indiiudual is probably true, but 
such shocks when they do occur must be regarded 
more as of the nature of traumata, or direct in- 
juries affecting the nerve cells and fibres, than as 
subtle influences of a spiritual nature. That pro- 
longed anxiety and worry may cause insanity in 

E redisposed individuals is probably also true, but 
ere the effect is indirect, and due to the lowering 
of the general health and nutrition of the body 
as a result of insomnia, decreased appetite, and 
disorder of function. 

The wide field of toxcemia and its rble in the 
causation of mental troubles can only be touched 
upon. It is usual to divide such toxic agents into 
two great classes: (a) those introduced into the 
system from without, e.g. alcohol, syphilis, etc.; 
and (6) those formed within the system, e.g. uric 
acid, oxalic acid, gastro-intestinal toxins, and 
toxins due to defective gland secretion, especially 
that of the thjToid gland. The effect of these 
toxins will be referred to under the headings of 
the diseases which they are supposed either to 
cause or to influence. 

2 . Terminology of the symptoms of mental 
aberration. — (a) Mental exaltation or mania is a 
condition in which the subject, under the influence 
of a corresponding emotion, exhibits intellectual 
excitement with defective self-control, impaired 
judgment, and consequent anomalies of conduct. 
This condition is known as simple mania. When 
the excitement becomes acute, the flow of ideas 
more rapid, the conduct of the patient less and less 
restrained, the speech incoherent, and the bodily 
restlessness incessant, the condition is luiowm as 
acute mania. 

(6) Mental depression or melancholia is the 
antithesis of the preceding condition. It is charac- 
terized by mental pain and gloom, slow reaction to 
stimuli of all kinds, slow muscular action, and 
diminished general sensibility. The ideational 
centres are mways implicated in melancholia, and 
the thoughts of the patient are constantly engaged 
in formulating explanations of his misery, and in 
the invention of self-accusatory and self-depreca- 
tory ideas. When the condition becomes acute, 
there may be motor restlessness, and, under the 
influence of gloomy delusions, strenuous resistance 
to any offers of assistance on the part of others. 
Suicide is probably contemplated seriously by aU 
sufferers from this affection. 

(c) Mental confusion or delirium. — In this condi- 
tion, in contrast to both mania and melancholia, 
where the intellectual functions and memory re- 
main clear, there is obfuscation of thought, greater 
or less unconsciousness of surroundings, and an 
imperfect memory, or total loss of memory, of 
what has taken place during illness. The con- 
dition is met with most typically in the delirium of 
fevers, in acute alcoholism, and in many fonns of 
mental affections which owe their origin to toxic 
infection. 

(rf) Stupor is a symptom which may occur in 
the course of any mental afl'cetion. It is especially 
characteristic of the katatonic form of ‘ dementia 
prrecox ' described below. Patients suffering from 
stupor manifest little or no volition, and do not 
respond to any of the ordinary sensory stimuli. 
They usually retain the power of walking and 
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eating, but in severe cases even these functions 
may be suspended. The conscious state varies 
greatly, some patients being aware of and capable 
of recalling all that occurred during the attack, 
while others are unconscious and without memory. 
Most of the subjects e.xhibit in greater or less 
degree the curious phenomenon of catalepsy, or the 
tendency of the muscles to maintain a limb in any 
position in which it is placed by another person. 

(e) Delusions or insane ideas. — A delusion is a 
partially dissociated train of ideation winch invari- 
ably involves the personality of the subject, which 
possesses a distinct emotional tone, and the content 
of which refers to subjects either inimical or bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the individual. 

The new school of morbid psychology has done 
much to extend our knowledge of the origin of 
delusions. According to their teaching, certain 
ideas or trains of thought possessing a strong 
emotional tone which tend to interfere rvith the 


Thus a man who believes himself the victim ol 
persecution generally develops hallucinations cor. 
responding to his delusions, and a man who is the 
subject of delusions of pride and grandeur is liable 
to hallucinations corresponding to these ideas (see 
further, art. Hallucination, vol, vi. p. 482 If.). 

Iff) Obsessions and impulses. — An obsession is a 
dissociated idea, or group of ideas, which suddenly 
enters consciousness, disturbing the ordinary course 
of ideation, but not involving file personality of the 
individual — that is to say, the subject of obsession 
regards it as an unreality, and as apart from his 
orainary ideation. Obsessions are most common 
in neurasthenic, hysteric, or hereditarily degenerate 
people. The number of obsessions is endless, there 
being almost as many forms as there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and meaningless, as, e.g., the 
desire to repeat certain words or phrases, to count 
objects of no interest, or to touch certain articles. 
Others are fateful, as the desire to kill, to commit 


ordinary thought processes must either be wholly 
excluded from the mind or suppressed. When 
they are suppressed and sunk below the level of 
conscious thought, they manifest a tendency — 
stronger in ill-balanced minds — to force them- 
selves upon attention. Hence arises in some 
persons a constant conflict between the will and 
the morbid idea. In time the suppressed idea 
may gradually force itself into the sphere of con- 
scious thought and capture for itself a place in the 
ideation and personality of the individual, but in 
the great majority of such instances the sphere of 
influence of the morbid train of thought is rigidly 
delimited and to a large extent independent. 
Having once entered the sphere of personal idea- 
tion, it assumes the position of an intuitive cer- 
tainty similar to that occupied by any other 
fundamental belief of the individual. The fact 
that it may be absurd in the opinion of others 
does not afiect the individual’s belief in its truth, 
for he builds around it a system of ‘ rationalization ’ 
whereby he satisfactorily accounts to himself for 
its validity in the same way as a normal indi- 
vidual explains his religious, political, or social 
opinions _ apart from any rational bases. The 
partial dissociation of the morbid train of thought 
and its rigid delimitation from the ordinary normal 
ideation of the individual explain the otherwise 
incongruous phenomenon of divided personality 
and the not uncommon spectacle of an individual 
endowed with intelligence above the average and 
eminently capable in the affairs of life being yet 
dominated by beliefs wholly incredible to ordinary 
people, and being often thus influenced in his con- 
duct to an extent which compels his sequestration 
in his oivn interests or that of others. Delusions 
form the basis of the two large and important 
groups of insanity described below under the 
headings ‘dementia prascox’ and ‘paranoia.’ 

(f) Hallucinations of the senses are frequently 
observed in different forms of insanity. All the 
five senses may be implicated, but by far the most 
common is that of hearing. Next in order of 
frequency come false sensations of touch or pain, 
of taste,_of smell, and of sight. HnHuoinations are 
of two kinds — ^primary or peripheral, and secondary 
or ideational. When the stump of an amputated 
limb is electrically stimulated, the absent fingers 
and toes are distinctly perceived — the cause of 
which can only be that the excessive irritation of 
the afferent nerves forces into association neuron 
paths long ^previously disused. In the same way 

S heral irritation of the aural or optic nerves 
_i to arouse latent ideas by forced association, 
and in this way to cause auditory or visual halluci- 
nations. Secondary hallucinations are of ideational 
origin, and are intimately associated with the 
emotional tone of the mental state of the patient. 


suicide, or to steal. 

As thought precedes action, so does obsession 
lead up to impulse. Some impulses are harmless ; 
others are serious. Among the latter are suicidal 
and homicidal impulses, the impulse to drink (dip- 
somania), or the impulse to steal (kleptomania). 
True impulse is generally preceded by mental 
distress, due to tne strength of the _ obsession 
against which the purposive will of the individual 
contends. The recognition of this contest beta’een 
impulse and will is important in the diagnosis of 
obsession and impulse. 

(A) Dementia or mental enfeeblement. — ^Mental 
enfeebleraent is of two kinds — primaiy and second- 
ary. The first is congenital, and will be referred 
to under congenital mental defect ; the other is a 
terminal condition of many forms of mental disease. 
Secondary dementia vanes greatly according to 
the nature of the preceding malady, the hereditary 
power of resistance of the individual, or the charac- 
ter and extent of the imury to the nerve cells of 
the cortex of the brain. It may manifest itself vari- 
ously from a mere change in disposition up to the 
most complete ineptitude for the simplest duties, 
■with abolition of tne faculty of ordinary thought, 
loss of memory, and absence of the human instincts. 

II. Congenital mental defects.— i. Idiocy 
varies from a condition in _ which the mental 
faculties are rudimentary, if, indeed, they can be 
said to exist, up to a state of mind charactenr^d 
by such limited ideation that the subject is unable 
to take proper care of himself, or to perform ordi- 
nary social or civil functions. All idiots are incap- 
able of acquiring literary education.^ The higber 
grades of them, however, may be trained to habits 
of decency and cleanliness. There are vonpns 
types of idiocy, e.g. the genetous or congenital 
type, which are malfonnea germinal variations; 
the paralytic type, in which an early brain injury 
or inflammation has resulted in infantile paralysis, 
with accompanying arrest of mental development; 
the miorocephalic type, in which the head measures 
less than 17 inches in circumference, and in wlucb 
the skull sutures are for some reason prematurely 
ossified ; the hydrocephalic type, accompanied by 
enormous enlargement and deformity of the head : 
and cretinism, a condition associated ivith failure 
of development of the thyroid gland, and accom- 
panied by dwarfishness and abnormality of the 
skin and its appendages. In addition to a paucity 
of ideas, idiots usually present speech defects anti 
a host of physical abnormalities. Their resistance 
to disease, especially to tnbetale, is low, and they 
are liable to suffer from caries of the teeth, and 
from gastro-intestinal disorders. . 

2 . Imbecility is a much less pronounced 'Orm oi 
mental degeneracy than idiocy, from ■'vlncu it 
differs more in degree than in kind, so that it i* 
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often difficult to classify borderland cases. The 
absence of mental power in imbeciles may be so 
slight that it becomes apparent only in the con- 
tinuing infantilism which the subject manifests as 
puberty is approached. On the other hand, it may 
manifest itself by inability to acquire ordinary 
education at an early period of life. Not only so, 
but imbecile young children generally manifest 
peculiarities of conduct, unusual attitudes of mind, 
and abnormal ways of thought, all of which are 
characterized by a feeble and undeveloped mind. 
Physical deformity is rare, as compared with idiocy, 
and many imbeciles, though not well developed 
physically, are of robust bodily constitution. 

The mental reaction of imbeciles towards their 
environment is, generally speaking, defective ; 
they are incapable of learning by experience the 
common social relationships of everyday life, or of 
understanding anything beyond the merely animal 
and the simpler human necessities of existence. 
At the same time, these defects are, in a few 
exceptional individuals, associated with some musi- 
cal or arithmetical faculty, with an extraordinary 
memory for dates, or even an aptitude for certain 
limited mechanical skill. The power to protect 
themselves varies greatly, from helplessness in the 
midst of ordinary dangers up to a capacity for 
partially or even wholly earning their O'wn means 
of livelihood by the performance of, as a rule, 
unskilled labour. The majority of imbeciles are 
deficient in self-control and in the moral sense; 
and, though many are good-natured, not a few are 
impulsive, passionate, and vicious. 

3. Higher grade imbecility or degeneracy. — 
This class of imbeciles, though often apparently 
normal, physically and mentally, are only a 
degree removed from imbeciles. As a rule, such 
individuals, though of average intelligence — 
occasionally even exhibiting genius — are mentally 
ill-balanoea, and the subjects of certain distin- 
guishing peculiarities. Chief among these are 
eccentncity in manner, extravagance in thought 
or conduct, extravagant immorality of various 
kinds, and anomalies of emotion either in the 
direction of hyper-emotionalism or in the absence 
of certain emotional qualities, such as sympathy, 
which not infrequently results in cruelty. (Jertam 
types of criminals undoubtedly belong to this class. 
The intellectual development of such persons is 
always defective, and presents well-marked irregu- 
larity. On the physical side they do not present 
any constant signs of degeneracy. As a class, they 
are subject to various forms of psychopathic affec- 
tion, such as paranoia or hysteria, and to such 
nervous diseases as epilepsy. 

III. The ACQUIRED INSANITIES.— Thoacquhei 
insanities include those mental affections which 
manifest themselves between puberty and the end 
of the fourth decade in life. Undoubtedly they 
may appear, though rarely, both before and after 
these periods. 

i. Mania-melancholia GEOTn*.— The relation- 
ship between mania and melancholia, which until 
recently were regarded as separate entities, consists 
in the fact that they are often associated in the 
same individual. The manifestation may bo alter- 
nate (circular insanity) ; or the recurrent attacks 
of mania may be ushered in by a slight mental 
depression, winch rapidly disappears ; or an attack 
of melancholia may be followed by a slight tran- 
sient mental exaltation ; or, finally, a person who 
has suffered for many years from attacks of recur- 
rent melancholia may suddenly develop an attack 
of mania, or vice versa. Notwithstanding the fact 
that one solitary attack of mania or melancholia 
may be the solo manifestation of the disease in an 
individual lifetime, the validity of the relationship 
is not thereby afleoted. 


(o) The circular form of mania-melancholia . — 
The attacks of mental exaltation and of mental 
depression succeed each other usually without 
intermission, and are followed by a lucid interval 
of longer or shorter duration (folte d double forme). 
When the alternate attacks follow each other 
without a lucid interval, or are continuous, the 
form is knoum as ‘circular insanity’ (folie circu- 
laire). The term ‘ circular insanity ’ is, however, 
used to embrace both forms. It is unimportant 
whether the mental depression succeeds or precedes 
the mental exaltation. 

Although the form of mania which occurs in 
circular insanity may assume an acute type, it is 
usually of the form known as ‘simple.’ There 
is a general exaltation of the mental functions, 
without any apparent incoherence of ideas, with- 
ont hallucinations of the senses, and without 
the presence of marked delusions. The memory 
becomes extraordinarily acute, and the patients 
talk or write incessantly. At the same time, 
although they appear capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly, they lose their sense of proportion and of 
the fatness of things, and their judgment loses its 
normal balance. Thus they become less reticent 
regarding themselves and their affairs, and less 
cautious in speculation, or in what they say to 
or about other people, and their moral conduct 
becomes faulty and untrustworthy. They lose 
their natural affection for their relatives, and 
affect the company of people of an inferior type. 
In short, they become extraordinarily active, 
vain, vindictive, quarrelsome, and lose their moral 
status. When this condition has lasted for 
months, it may be years, the subject gradually 
loses his abnormal energy, though occasionally it 
may flicker and lapses into a state of mental 
depression. The contrast between the same patient 
labouring under melancholia and in his previous 
maniacal condition is profound. He becomes 
silent, pale-faced, seeks solitude, and shows a 
disinclination to converse. His former energy is 
replaced by extreme lassitude and an almost 
paralyzing disinclination to, or an incompetence 
for, menl^ or physical work. The durations of 
the two periods of mania and melancholia are not 
always the same, the period of depression being 
generally longer than that of excitement. Great 
irregularity also exists in the duration of the lucid 
interval, although there are some cases in which it 
bears a stated relation to the length of the mental 
affections which go to form the cycle. Circular 
insanity is, from the point of view of recovery, a 
very unhopeful condition; for, though the indi- 
vidual attacks are almost always recovered from, 
the condition tends to recur with an almost fatal 
certainty. It is a condition that is more common 
among the educated classes of society, and which 
occurs not infrequently in persons with an in- 
herited tendency to insanity. 

(6) The recurrent forms of mania-mclaneholia. 
— 1. Mania. — ^The form in which mania appears 
may be either simple or acute. The description 
of simple mania given above in connexion with 
circular insanity must suffice for the present pur- 
pose. Acute mania differs from it only in degree 
of intensity, and simple mania may in any patient 
suddenly pass into the acute form. In acute 
mania there is great mental exaltation combined 
with intellectual disturbance, sensory disorders, 
and uncontrollable motor rcstlessne.ss. The first 
appearance of the afiection is usually ushered in 
with malaise and mental depression generally of 
short duration. Gradually mental excitement 
supervenes, sometimes suddenly, at other times 
after lapses into depression. Tlic patient's ideas 
soon become confused, for the ideation becomes 
so rapid that there is difficulty in consecutively 
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expressing them, until finally speech becomes inco- 
herent. Tlie exaggerated excitability of the senses 
of sight and hearing becomes so intense that a 
stray word or an object starts a train of ideation 
unconnected with the train of thought. Thus the 
patient’s attention becomes unfixed, and he tends 
to associate his ideas more by their external than 
by their essential relationship. The motor excite- 
ment manifests itself by incessant movement and 
loquacity. The -will-power at this stage can hardly 
be said to exist, and actions are determined, not 
by any formulated principle, but by the idea pre- 
dominant for the time. Further, there is complete 
loss of the moral sense and of natural affection, 
and the emotions are equally disturbed : grief, joy, 
fear, and hatred may be manifested by the patient 
within a few minutes of each other. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary mental disturbance, 
the memory in many cases remains intact. Not 
only do many of the patients remember afterwards 
what had been said and done to them, but they 
are able to describe their sensation and repeat 
their own sayings. The physical symptoms com- 
prise a marked change in the facial expression, 
which betrays the instinctive and varied passions 
which dominate the mind. The disorder of move- 
ment to which reference has been made expresses 
itself in an agitation of all the voluntary muscles, 
which during mtense mental excitement results in 
violent movements. Insomnia is always a more 
or less marked symptom of acute mania ; it often 
resists all treatment, and, when long continued, has 
a deleterious effect upon the patient. The func- 
tions of digestion and nutrition are always dis- 
ordered during the attack ; the appetite, whether 
diminished or increased, is capricious, and the 
patients invariably lose Aveight during the acute 
stages. The body temperature is only slightly, if 
at all, increased. Finally, there is high blood pres- 
sure and a marked increase in the relative number 
of the Avhite corpuscles of the blood. This last 
change is regarded as indicating a toxic condition 
of the blood. Mania may be associated Avith 
various nervous and cerebral affections, such as 
hysteria, epilepsy, and general paralysis. After 
one attack the disease tends to recur at regular 
or irregular intervals. Although it is not a usual 
occurrence, it is right to remark that at any time 
in the course of recurrent mania an attack of 
melancholia may take the place of one of the 
maniacal attacks. The termination of the attacks 
is by recovery in from 70 to 80 per cent, a small 
percentage die of some complication, and a certain 
number pass into chronic mania. 

Chronic mania is simply the indefinite persist- 
ence, in a milder form, of the symptoms of acute 
mania. The excitement is continuous but less 
intense, and the patients are more manageable. 
Many of the subjects are able to perform some 
simple work. The illusions and morbid ideas of 
the acute stage become more fixed and crystal- 
lized, so that many patients exhibit the symptoms 
of delusional insanity (paranoia). A certain de- 
gree of mental enfeeblement is alivays present, 
and many such patients are unable to express 
themselves coherently. The patient may be 
liable, from time to "time, to acute attacks of 
excitement AA’hich resemble those of the primary 
condition. 

2 . Melancholia. — The characteristic feature of 
melancholia is a morbid depression of feeling 
Avhich expresses itself in every degree from silent 
resignation _ up to the most A’iolent despair. At 
the F.amc time, there is intellectual disturbance 
in Avhicb painful impressions predominate. In 
contradistinction to mania, the ideational centres 
are more or less depressed and inactive, so that 
instead of the pleasurable feelings whioli accom- 


pany their activity there is produced a feelinf' ol 
pain and misery. The treatment of the attacks 
of manic-depressive insanity is symptomatic, and 
as a rule the patients make satisfactory recoveries 
from the indiAridiial attacks. From the point of 
view of prognosis, hoAA’ever, the matter is more 
serious, for the danger of a relapse at some future 
period can never be ignored. In the circular form 
of the disease the recurrence of the attacks is 
almost certain. 

ii. The dementia prajcox gkodp.— Dementia 
praecox is essentially a disease of adolescence ; by 
far the greater number of cases develop between 
the ages of 20 and 35 years. The fact that some 
cases develop before the age of 20 and a few after 
40 does not affect the validity of the ahoA'e state- 
ment. The onset of the disease is so bIoav and 
insidious as almost to escape observation. The 
early symptoms extend over a period of years. 
Patients, the majority of Avhom have given promise 
of a normal development, may gradually exhibit, 
in early adolescence, unmistakable signs of pro- 

f ressive mental deterioration. This intellectual 
ecadence is almost ahvays accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances, such as outbreaks of temper, 
impulsive conduct, or vdolent language. These 
irritable manifestations are at first rare and iso- 
lated, and the patient may fully realize, and be 
truly repentant for, his behaAriour. As the disease 
progresses, these unaccountable and unprovoked 
emotional outbreaks may become more numerous, 
alarming, and even dangerous, and the patient 
becomes apathetic, careless in his habits, tends to 
lie in bed too long, and often gives up Avork alto- 
gether Avithout any adequate reason. Then his 
natural affection abates Auitil it may disappear 
or become perverted into an antipathy toAi-ards his 
nearest relatives. Finally, he may develop loose 
ideas of persecution, rarely co-ordinated except in 
the paranoiac form of the disease. These delu- 
sions of persecution are accompanied by hallnoina- 
tions and illusions of the senses. The disease ends, 
in the great majority of instances, in dementia or 
permanent mental decay. 

Dementia prsecox presents three forms : hebe- 
phrenia, katatonia, and paranoia, or the delusional 
form. 

I. Hebephrenia occurs, as a rule, in young sub- 
jects Avbo, although fairly normal up to a certam 
point in the inteBeotnal sphere, yet have ahyays 
presented some symptoms of emotional instahiUty 
or eccentricity. The mental deterioration, Avhich 
sets in very gradually, is characterized by a desire 
for solitude, reticence, shyness, and suspicion of 
others. Suddenly a period of slight mental exalta- 
tion may appear, during which the hehaAdour of 
the patient attracts attention; or, on the other 
hand, an attack of depression may supervene, m 
many respects similar to a mild attack ol melan- 
cholia. These mental disturbances ^ickly pass 
off, hut sooner or later they recur._ The patient 
may suffer from indefinite delusions, or even 
haBuciuations, but these, as a rule, are rare in 
hebephrenia; meantime the mental deterioration 
progresses. The patient comes to lose all initia- 
tive, all interest in his Avork or surroundmgs; 
becomes indifferent toAvards relatives ; careless of 
appearance and negligent of duties. His speech 
becomes jerky and hesitating, and the poAver to 
carry on a conversation is gradually lost. Through- 
out the course of the disease, ana up to the tune 
when actual dementia sets in, there is a surpnsmg 
degree of accurate knowledge of his surroundings 
and of AA’hat is being said or done in his presence. 
The inability of the patient to respond or react is 
the characteristic feature of the disease. Sooner 
or later, hoAvever, the patient lapses into a state oi 
irresponsiveness due to permanent loss of mental 
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power. Before this final stage is reached, it is not 
infrequent to observe violent and impulsive con- 
duct, as a result, probably, of hallucinations, of 
delusions, or of both. 

2. Katatonia differs from hebephrenia chiefly in 
the presence of peculiar attacks of muscular ten- 
sion or cataleptic rigidity of the muscles ; in 
mutism-phases of the disease, during which the 
patients refuse to speak ; and in the peculiar 
symptoms of negativism in which the patients 
resist all attempts on the part of others to do any- 
thing for them. Impulsive actions are perhaps 
more marked in the Katatonic form than in the 
other varieties of dementia priecos. In other re- 
spects, such as the presence of acute temporary 
attacks of mental excitement and depression, and 
in the gradual mental deterioration of the sub- 
ieot, katatonia bears a general resemblance to 
hebephrenia. 

3. Paranoia- — This variety of dementia priecox 
may commence exactly like hebephrenia, or kata- 
tonia, or with an acute attack of manic-de- 
pressive insanity followed or not by katatonic 
symptoms. Its chief and distinguishing feature, 
however, is the presence of delusions of a more 
or less systematized nature, and of hallucinations 
of the senses. These delusions lack the clearness 
and consistency of true paranoia (see below) ; and, 
moreover, the patients almost always exhibit 

eculiarities and mannerisms indicative of mental 
egeneration. Sooner or later one or other of the 
symptoms which have been described as character- 
istic of dementia priecox supervenes and is followed 
by a tendency towards dementia. 

From the point of view of prognosis, dementia 
rtecox is a particularly grave form of mental 
isease, and only a small minority of the subjects 
make a satisfactory recovery. It has been estimated 
that no less than 80 per cent of the cases fall into 
permanent dementia, that about 16 per cent recover 
partially, though more or less mentally crippled, 
and that only 6 per cent recover absolutely. So 
little is as yet hmown of the pathology of the 
disease that no scientifically formulated line of 
treatment can be laid down. As regards causation, 
the hereditary factor would appear to be of great 
importance, no less than 75 per cent of the cases 
showing a hereditary tendency to mental affec- 
tions. The environment of the subject is also, 
apparently, important, and it has been pointed 
out by some observers that dementia proecox is 
particularly liable to occur in families which have 
been subjected to sudden and extreme social 
changes, such as from poverty to wealth, or from 
a country to an urban life. 

iii. The paranoia oroup. — Paranoia is a 
chronic mental disease of which systematized de- 
lusions, with or without hallucinations of the 
senses, are the prominent characteristic. The de- 
lusions may take the form of ideas of persecution 
or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
separately or run concurrently in the same indi- 
vidual, or they may become transformed in the 
course of the patient’s life from a persecutory to 
an ambitions character. The disease may begin 
during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no svmptoms of the affection 
until full adult life. The prominent and distin- 
guishing symptom of paranoia is the delusion, 
which IS gradually organized out of a moss of 
original but erroneous beliefs or convictions, until 
it forms an integral port of tho ordinary mental 
processes of the subject and becomes fused with 
his personality. This slow process of the growth 
of a false idea is technically kno^vn as ‘ system- 
atization,’ and the delusion is then said to bo 
• systematized.’ As such delusions arc coherently 
formed, there is no manifest mental confusion in 


their expression. Notwithstanding tho fixity of 
the delusion, it is subject in some cases to trans- 
formation which permits of the gradual substi- 
tution of delusions of grandeur for delusions of 
persecution. It happens also that periods of 
remission from the influence of the delusion may 
occur from time to time in individual cases, and 
it may even happen, though very rarely, that the 
delusion may permanently disappear. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes ac- 
cording to the form of delusion which the patients 
e^ibit. Thus there are the persecutory, the am- 
bitious, the amatory, and the litigious types, these 
divisions depending upon the prevalence of the 
primary emotions of fear or suspicion, pride or 
vanity, and love. 

I. Persecutoiy paranoia. — This form is charac- 
terized by delusions of persecution, with hallucina- 
tions of a painful and distressing character. In 
predisposed persons there is often observed an 
anomaly of character dating from early life. To- 
wards the commencement of the insanity the 
patients become gloomy, preoccupied, ancl irri- 
table. Suspicions regarding the attitude of others 
take possession of their minus, and they ultimately 
come to suspect the conduct of their nearest re- 
latives. Certain physical symptoms caused by 
sleeplessness and anxiety gradually supervene, and 
the patients become pale and worried in appear- 
ance, and their appetite is affected. The mental 
symptoms slowly become more pronounced, until 
the patient believes that people are conspiring 
against him. The conversations of his friends are 
supposed to be interlarded with phrases which, 
on examination, he believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in 
veiled references to him. A stray word, a look, a 
gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part of a stranger, are apt to be misinter- 
preted and brooded over. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of this iraapined conspiracy may lead the 
patient to regard himself as a person of great 
importance, and may result in the formation of 
delusions of ambition which intermingle them- 
selves ivith tho general conceptions of persecution, 
or which may wholly supplant the persecutory 
insanity. 

At this juncture, however, it generally happens 
that hallucinations begin to appear. These, in 
the CTcat majority of instances, are auditory, and 
usually commence with indefinite noises in the 
cars, such as ringing sounds, hissing, or whistling 
Gradually they assume a more definite form, until 
isolated words and, ultimately, formed sentences 
are distinctly heard. There is great diversity in 
the completeness of tho verbal hallucinations in 
different patients. Some patients never experi- 
ence more than tho subjective annoyance of iso- 
lated words, generally of an insulting character, 
while others are compelled to listen to regular 
dialogues carried on by unknown voices concern- 
ing themselves. A not uncommon form of verbal 
hallucination is formulated in the complaint of 
the patients that ‘ all their thoughts are read and 

S reclaimed aloud.’ Even more than tho enforced 
stening to verbal hallucinations this ‘thought 
reading^ distresses the patient, and often leads 
him to acts of violence, for tho privacy of his in- 
most thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, and he 
often feels helpless and desperate at a condition 
from which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any 
other form of hallucination, it is tho unfortunate 
lot of others to suffer, in addition, from hallucina- 
tions of taste, smell, or touch. The misinterpre- 
tation of the subjective sensations in these sense 
organs leads to tho formulation of delnsions of 
poisoning, of being subjected to the influence of 
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noxioas gases or powders, or of being acted on by 
such agencies as electricity. Such are the persons 
who take their food to chemists for analysis ; who 
complain to the police that people are acting upon 
them injuriously; who hermetically seal every 
crevice that admits air to their bedrooms to pre- 
vent the entrance of poisonous fumes ; or who 
place glass castors between the feet of their beds 
and the floor with the object of insulating electric 
currents. Such patients obtain little sleep ; some 
of them, indeed, remain awake all night — for the 
symptoms are usually worse at night — and have 
to be content with such snatches of sleep as th^ 
are able to obtain at odd times during the day. It 
is obruous that a person tormented and distracted 
in this way may at any moment lose self-control 
and become a danger to the community. 

This type of the disease may persist for an in- 
definite period — even for 20 or 30 years — without 
any change, except for the important fact that 
remissions in the intensity of the symptoms occur 
from time to time. These remissions may be so 
marked as to give rise to the belief that the patient 
has recovered ; but in true paranoia this is never 
the case, and sooner or later the persecution begins 
again in all its former intensity. 

3 . Ambitious paranoia. — After a long period of 
persecution, a change in the symptoms may set in, 
in some cases, and the intensity of the hallucina- 
tions may become modified. Delusions of grandeur 
begin to appear, at first faintly, but gradually they 
increase in force until they ultimately supplant the 
delusions of persecution. At the sam e time, the hal- 
lucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away, and 
are replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable 
to the new delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, 
however, paranoia may commence, so far as can 
be observed, Avith delusions of grandeur, in which 
case there is seldom or never a transformation of 
the personality, or of the delusions from grandeur 
to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves upon or run side by side 
with the predominant ambitious diseases. The 
emotional basis of ambitious paranoia is pride, and 
every phase of human vanity and aspiration is re- 
presented in the delusions of the patients. There 
IS, moreover, considerably less logical acumen 
displayed in the explanations of their beliefs by 
such patients than in the case of the subjects of 
persecution. Many of them, vuthout any regard 
for accurate genealogical detail, affect to be the 
descendants of historical personages. They have 
no compunction in disoivning their natural parents 
or explaining that they have been ‘ changed in 
their cradles,^ in order to account for the fact that 
they are of exalted or even of royal birth. Domi- 
nated by such beliefs, paranoiacs have been known 
to travel all over the world in search of confirma- 
tion of their delusions. It is people of this kind 
who drop into the ears of confidmg strangers vague 
hints as to their exalted origin and kindred, and 
who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of 
princes and rulers. The sphere of religion affords 
an endless field for the ambitious paranoiacs, and 
some of them may even aspire to divine authority; 
but, as a rule, the true paranoiac does not lose touch 
■with earth. The more extravagant delusions of 
persons who call themselves by divine names and 
assume omuipotent attributes are usually found in 
patients who have passed through acute attacks 
of such insanity as mania or * dementia pnecox,’ 
and who are mentally enfeebled. 

A not Tuicommon form of paranoia, combining 
both ambition and persecution, is where the sub- 
ject believes that he is a man of unbounded wealth 
or power, of the rights to which he is, however, 
deprived by the machinations of his enemies. 


These patients frequently obtain through auditorj 
hallucinations the knowledge on which they bass 
their delusions. They are often so troublesome, 
threatening, and persistent in their determination 
to obtain redress for their imagined wrongs that 
in the public interest they have to be forcibly de- 
tained in asylums. On the whole, however, the 
ambitions paranoiac is not troublesome, but calm, 
dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on the sub- 
ject of his delusions. He is usually capable of 
reasoning as correctly and of performing work ns 
efficiently as ordinary people. Many of them, 
however, while living in society, are liable to give 
expression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and un- 
conventionally on unsuitable occasions as to render 
their seclusion either necessaiy or highly desirable. 

3 . Amatory paranoia. — A distinguishing feature 
of this form of jparanoia is that Bie subjects are 
chivalrous and idealistic in their love. Some of 
them believe that they have been 'mystically' 
married to a person of the opposite sex, usually in 
a prominent social position. The fact that they 
may have never spoken to or perhaps never seen 
the person in question is immaterial. The con- 
viction that their love is reciprocated and the 
relationship understood by the other party is un- 
shakable, and is usually based upon suppositions 
that to a normal mind would appear either trivial 
or wholly unreal. The object of affection, if not 
mythical or of too exalted a position to be ap- 
proached, is not infrequently persecuted by the 
admirer, who takes every opportunity of obtruding 
personally or by letter the evidences of an ardent 
adoration. The situation thus created can ewily 
become complicated and embarrassing before it is 
realized that the persecutor is insane. 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in 
the majority of instances unmarried women well 
advanced in years who have led irreproachanle 
lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm 
of chimeras than in the regions of real facts. 

4 . Litigious paranoia (paranoia querulans).-— 

The clinical form of liti^ous paranoia presents 
uniform characteristic features which are recog- 
nized in every civilized community. _Tbe basic 
emotion is vanity, hut added to that is a strong 
element both of acquisitiveness and avarice. More- 
over, the subjects are, as regards character, per- 
sistent, opinionative, and stubborn. When these 
qualities are superadded to a mind of the paranoiac 
type, which, as has been pointed out, is more 
influenced by the passions or emotions than by 
ordinary rational considerations, it can readily be 
appreciated that the subjects are capable of creat- 
ing difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later 
may lead to their forcible seclusion in the interests 
of social order. • + 

It is important to observe that the rights to 
which such people lay claim, or the wrongs 01 
which they complain, may not necessarily be 
imaginary. But, whether imaginary or real, the 
statement of their case is always made to rest upon 
some foundation of fact, and is, moreover, pre- 
sented, if not with ability, at any rate ■'vitn 
forensic sldll and plausibility. _As the litigants 
are one-ideaed and capable of seeing only one sioe 
of the case — their onm — and as they are imtuntea 
by convictions which preclude feelings^ of delicacy 
or diffidence, they ultimately sncceed in obtammg 
a hearing in a court of law under circumstance 
which would have discouraged any normal ina - 
vidual. Once in the law-courts, their doom is 
sealed. Neither the loss of the case nor tbo 
payment of heavy expenses has any ebect m 
disheartening the litigant, who cames nis ro 
from court to court until the methods of leg 
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appeal are exhausted. The suit may he raised 
again and again on some side issue, or some differ- 
ent legal action may he initiated. In spite of the 
alienation of the sympathy of his relatives, and 
the advice of his friends and lawyers, the paranoiac 
continues his futile litigation in the firm belief that 
he is only defending himself from fraud, or seeking 
to regain his just rights. After exhausting his 
means and perhaps those of his family, and finding 
himself unable to continue to litigate to the same 
advantage as formerly, delusions of persecution 
bemn to establish themselves. He accuses the 
judges of corruption and the lawyers of being in 
the pay of his enemies, and imagines the existence 
of a con^iracy to prevent him from obtaining 
justice. One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure, he 
may one day lose self-control, and in open court 
resort to threats of violence. He is then probably 
arrested, and may on examination be found insane 
and committed to an asylum. Another not un- 
common result is that, finding himself non-suited 
in a court of law, he commits a technical assault 
upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, or 
on some person in a prominent social position, with 
the object of securing an opportTinity of directing 
public attention to his grievances. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from 
the point of view of recovery. From what has 
been stated regarding its genesis and slow develop- 
ment it is apparent that no form of ordinary 
medical treatment can be of the least avail in 
modifying its symptoms. The best that can be 
done in the interests of the patients is to place 
them in surroundings where tuey can be shielded 
from influences which aggravate their delusions, 
and in other respects to make their unfortunate 
lot os pleasant and easy to endure as possible. 

IV. Tee toxic insanities.— I n this division 
are included those forms of mental affection wliich 
we know to be associated with the presence of 
toxic substances within the body. Among these 
substances are the poison of infective fevers and 
of syphilis, the auto-intoxication of the body by 
waste products, as in fatigue, the disturbance of 
metabolism by shocks, eitlier physical or mental, 
or by exhausting and wasting illnesses, and, 
finally, the poisoning of the system by the habitual 
abuse of such drugs as alcohol. Such a number of 
causes necessarily produce different clinical symp- 
toms, which for convenience and clearness have 
been labelled as distinct varieties of disease. It is 
manifest that only the typical forms can be dealt 
with here. 

There are certain general symptomatic features 
common to all these affections. On the mental 
side there is more or less marked confusion of 
ideas, in strildng contrast to the mental cleamws 
found in patients labouring under the so-called 
acquired insanities, especially in the manic- 
depressive and paranoiac groups. The mental 
state is dreamy, thought is dissociated, ^eech is 
incoherent, and memory is blurred. There is 
great restlessness of an aimless chamcter, accom- 
panied often by mental and physical uneasiness, 
or pain, or an anxious emotional state. False 
sense-perceptions amounting to hallucinations, 
accompanied by delusions of a passing kind, 
are common. All the mental manifestations are 
further coloured by the bodily weakness which is 
resent. On the physical side there are grave 
odily symptoms, characterized either by fever 
and prostration, or by slow, chronic changes and 
wasting of the tissues. There is always a ten- 
dency to destruction of the finer nerve elements 
and cortical cells of the brain. In the acuter forms 
the prognosis is always serious, but the course is 
more rapid, and recovery often takes place. In 


the more chronic forms, such as chronic alcoholism 
and general paralysis, the prospect of recovery Ls 
almost hopeless. 

1 . The delirium of fevers. — ^This delirium is 
typi^l of the whole of the toxic insanities. The 
delirium varies greatly in different fevers, being, 
as a rule, more severe in typhus and certain types 
of smallpox, and less severe in the milder exanthe- 
mata, such as measles or scarlet fever. Much, 
however, depends upon the individual resistance 
of the nervous system to the influence of the toxin. 
Some persons, children in particular, tend to become 
confused and delirious when subjected to the 
action of any disease poison, e.g. pneumonia or 
influenza, which raises the temperature of the 
body. The delirium generally simsides after the 
crisis of the fever. 

2 . Septic delirium. — Delirium is also apt to 
occur when the system is invaded by certain 
poisonous micro-organisms. This condition is fre- 
quently observed in the blood-poisoning arising 
from wounds, in puerperal conditions, and in 
purulent affections of the pleural and abdominal 
cavities, and in some conditions nnaccomjianied by 

urulent inflammation. The puerperal insanities, 

ecause of their frequency, are important ; but 
there are various forms of this disease. In pre- 
disposed individuals, insanity may occur during 
pregnancy, especially in the later months ; at the 
time of parturition the ordinary forms of manic- 
depressive insanity may occur. The shock of 
parturition may induce the symptoms of exhaus- 
tion delirium, or the system may become infected 
by some pathological micro-organism which may 
occasion an attack of septic dmirinm. It is with 
the last variety that we are at present concerned, 
because it is m all respects similar to the other 
septic deliria associated with blood-poisoning as 
distinct from the delirium of fevers. The mental 
symptoms of septic delirium reach their climax of 
intensity very rapidly after infection, though in 
some cases there is a preliminary period of mental 
depression, with apathy and listlessness. The 
speech is incoherent ; there is great motor rest- 
lessness, and a subdued but intense excitement. 
Vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing are 
present, so that the patient loses touch with the 
environment and lives in n world of phantasy. 
Sleep is invariably suspended, and the expression 
is anxious and morbidly mobile. The bodily 
symptoms point to prostration with fever, and the 
temperature ranges from 100° to 103° F. or higher. 
The pulse is weak and rapid, the tongue furred, 
and there is marked loss of appetite. The great 
majority of the patients (70 per centj recover, the 
recovery being often preceded by a period of stupor. 
In those cases which do not recover, the patients, 
as the disease advances, become more and more 
prostrate, their movements become more feeble, 
and they lapse into coma from which they do not 
emerge. 

3 . Delirium of collapse (the exhaustion insani- 
ries). — These mental affections are most apt to 
occur in persons who have been exhausted by long- 
continued fatigue, insufficient food, or wasting 
diseases ; but tlioy are found most frequently after 
the crisis of fevers or during convalescence from 
fevers, after surgical operations, injuries of a 
severe land, or shocks. The insanity hrcalcs out, 
as a rule, ivith suddenness. The prevailing mental 
condition is one of confusion, with excitement, 
incoherence of speech, and weakened ideation. 
The patients sufier from vague hallucinations, 
and not infrequently express delusions of perse- 
cution or of self-importance. Such delusions ore, 
however, fleeting and ill-defined. On the plivsic-ol 
side the patients are weak, and manifest profound 
disorder of nutrition ; the pulse is feeble and slow, 
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the pupils are dilated, and the skin is clammy ; 
the tongue is furred, and the appetite so perverted 
that the patients are averse to taking food. The 
great majority of the patients recover, but the 
prognosis is hy no means always favourable, 
when the predisposing cause has been compara- 
tively slight, as, e.g., influenza or pneumonia, the 
patients rapidly recover ; but, when it has been 
prolonged and grave, as, e.y., some forms of 
typhoid fever, long-continued wasting illnesses, or 
severe injuries, the prospect, depending always 
upon the patient’s strength, is more grave. 

4 . Alcoholism. — Many other drugs besides alco- 
hol, when habitually taken into the system, may 
produce chronic poisoning, accompanied by mental 
disturbances ; but, in view of their greater fre- 
quency, the eflects of alcohol only will be referred 
to here. 

(а) Ordinary intoxication. — Alcoholic intoxica- 
tion is itself an insanity, and a person who drinks 
himself from sobriety into unconsciousness passes 
through many phases of mental alienation. In 
certain predisposed or degenerate persons, ordinary 
alcoholic intoxication may develop great excite- 
ment, with a tendency to violence. In this con- 
dition, of which the patients retain but a confused 
recollection, serious crimes against others, or 
suicide, may be committed. 

( б ) Acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) is the 
result of excessive drinking, but it is a secondary 
and not a direct consequence of alcoholic poisoning. 
For instance, a person who has drunk to excess, 
but who has abstained from alcohol for several 
days, or even for several weeks, may, after some 
physical shock, such as a surreal operation, an 
illness like pneumonia, or a bodily injury, develop 
the symptoms of acute alcoholism. Such an onset 
points to a secondary toxaemia from the intestinal 
canal, for alcohol is very rapidly eliminated from 
the system. The chief mental symptoms are vague 
terror, mental distress, and confusion of ideas. 
These symptoms are further complicated by vivid 
hallucinations of the senses, especially of sight 
and hearing. The dangers attending the mental 
symptoms of acute alcoholism are the violent 
impulses to which the patients are liable — impulses i 
to homicide and suicide. These impulses are partly 
obsessional, but they are undoubtedly often the 
result of the despair produced by the hallucina- 
tions. The chief bodily symptoms are insomnia, 
want of appetite, great thirst, and trembling or 
twitching of the muscles. The danger accom- 
panying the physical symptoms is death from 
heart failure, from pneumonia, or from nervous 
exhaustion. Under suitable medical treatment 
the great majority of the patients recover. 

(c) Dipsomania. — Dipsomania is really more an 
obsessional condition than an alcoholic disease, 
but it is more convenient to consider it here. 
Probably all the subjects have a hereditary pre- 
disposition to alcohol, but the chief inherited 
quality is an instability of the nervous system 
which renders them liable to obsession, and con- 
sequently to impulse. The impulse to drink prob- 
ably would not appear in a person who hod never 
experienced the pleasurable effects of alcohol, but 
an attack may occur suddenly in a predisposed 
person of perfectly irreproachable character. There 
are generally, however, exciting causes, such as 
moral shocks or strain or physical illness, and the 
attack is usually preceded by malaise or mental 
depression. The attacks usually last several weeks, 
often with short intermissions, during which the 
patient strives with all his might to overcome 
his obsession. According to circumstances and 
the environment, the attacks tend to become 
more numerous^ or less frequent. Tf the former, 
then rapid physical and mental deterioration takes 


place, and the case becomes hopeless ; if the latter 
(unfortunately the minority), the patient may ex- 
perience only one or two attacks and afterward be 
immune. 

(d) Chronic alcoholism is a somewhat vamis 
term including numerous conditions. It may’be 
defined as a condition of mental deterioration, 
emotional depression, and enfeeblement of the 
iviU, with a progressing tendency towards demen- 
tia, met ivith in persons who have habitually used 
alcohol to excess. The enfeeblement of the will, 
power, which is the cardinal mental symptom, is 
not confined to the inability to resist the craving 
for alcohol, but extends into all the social and 
business relations of the individual. So much is 
this the case that the subjects are apt to become 
the tools or dupes of other people. In more 
advanced types of the disease there is loss of 
memory, especially for recent events, with con- 
fusion of ideas. The bodily symptoms are also 
characteristic, and include tremor of muscles, 
weakness of certain muscle groups, various sen- 
sory disturbances, and, not infrequently, epilepti- 
form seizures. Certain internal organs, especially 
the liver, kidneys, and heart, are liable to organic 
disease. The condition is incurable. 

5 . General paralysis. — ^While modem authori- 
ties have long been agreed that syphilis is the 
antecedent cause of this disease, the recent dis- 
covery by Noguchi of the spirochsete of syphilis 
(Treponema pallidum) in the cerebral tissues of 
ersons dying of general paralysis has placed 
eyond doubt the fact that tne disease is of direct 
syphilitic origin. General paralysis is a disease 
chiefly of middle life, occurring most often between 
the ages of 35 and 45. It is a disease of modem 
civilization, and affects chiefly persons residing in 
industrial urban centres. It may be stated gener- 
ally that it does not exist in the remoter rural 
parts of England, or of Ireland, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The male sex is more liable 
than the female. General paralysis is a subacute 
inflammatory disease of tne brain, occasionally 
involving the spinal cord and the larger nerve 
trunks. It is characterized by the concomitant 
appearance of mental and physical symptoms. On 
the mental side there is progressive dementia, to 
which is superadded, in the majority of instances, 
insanity of the maniacal, melancholic, or confu- 
sional type ; on the physical side there is weakness 
of the muscles and incoordination of movement, 
with partial degeneration of the osseous, carti- 
laginous, and muscular tissues. _ .- 30 - 

For clinical purposes the disease is divided into 
three stages, although a prodromal stage is also 
recognized. The symptoms of the first stage are 
chiefly mental, although certain bodily symptoms 
can he detected by medical experts, or by the near 
relatives of the patient. These_ bodily symptoms 
vary, but they may include lassitude, headache 01 
a severe type, nervous pains, or epileptiform con- 
vulsions. Insomnia is almost always a feature 0 ! 
the early period. Mentally, while the intelligence 
remains apparently unimpaired, the patients are 
usually conscious of defects of memory, revealing 
themselves in odd and unaccountable lapses in 
writing, in spelling, or in the performance of toeir 
ordinary routine duties. The chief change, 
ever, is in the moral character ; at home the 
patient is irritable, and occasionally ^olent; 
among strangers he is facile, versatile, and easily 
led astray. Gradually there develops m typjc®' 
cases a condition resembling simple mama, wivn, 
however, a certain amount of mental confusion 
depending upon the underlying condition of pro- 
gressive dementia. Delusions of grandeur are 
common in this stage ; these delnsions, wnicn 
result from the predominant state of menuu 
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exaltation, do not always exceed the bounds of 
possibility and credibility. It is important to 
bear in mind that the insanity of the first stage 
may be a simple mental confusion without any 
conspicuous feature, or may be of the luelancholic 
type. The latter forms are more common in 
females. Towards the end of the first stage, the 
affection of tho innervation of the muscular mechan- 
ism becomes more pronounced. The muscles of 
the face show_ tremulonsness, and the speech be- 
comes incoordinate. Difficulty is experienced by 
the patient in pronouncing certain words, such 
as ‘artillery,’ ‘British Constitution,’ ‘incompati- 
bility,’ etc. Tho staccato manner of pronouncing 
such words is characteristic of the disease. 

In the second stage, the mental weakness and 
confusion are more marked, the delusions become 
extravagant and absurd, and the conduct of the 
patient uncertain and foolish. He is apt to steal 
useless objects, to stuff his pockets with rubbish, 
and to lose all sense of propriety, especially with 
regard to instinctive human habits. The embar- 
rassment of speech becomes painfully apparent, 
and the muscular incoordination becomes so great 
that the patient loses the power of performing 
accurately such habitual movements as buttoning 
clothes or untying knots. The handwriting be- 
comes shaky and unrecognizable, the gait ataxic, 
and all muscular movements feeble ; towards the 
end of this stage there appear convulsive seizures 
which are known as congestive attacks, and which 
appear to accelerate greatly the downward course 
of the patient’s strength. 

The state of mental weakness and confusion 
reaches its acme in the third stage. The patient 
appears to be devoid of emotion, sentiment, or 
memory, and the only animal instinct which seems 
to remain is that for food. The physical symp- 
toms of the third stage are characterized by a 
progressive weakness and paralysis which necessi- 
tate ultimately the patient’s continued confinement 
to bed. The third stage terminates his life. He 
usually dies in a convulsive seizure, or from ex- 
tension of the disease to some vital centre in the 
brain, or from blood-poisoning or pneumonia. 

General paralysis is the most fatal of all diseases, 
for no autnentio instance of recovery is taown. 
The average duration is from 2 to 3 years in the 
male, and from 3 to 4 years in the female. 

V. INSANITT CONNECTED WITBTHE NEUROSES. 
— ^There are many forms of neurosis, but the types 
with which insanity is most usually associated are, 
in order of importance, epilepsy, hysteria {q.v.], 
neurasthenia, and chorea. It must be remembered 
that the majority of persona who are the subjecte 
of the neuroses do not become insane. As epi- 
lepsy is the most important of all the neuroses, 
and tho one most commonly associated with in- 
sanity, it alone will be descrioed here. 

Epilepsy is a disease which is characterized 
by convulsions of a definite type, or by sudden and 
temporary loss of consciousness without convul- 
sions. The former is known as the ‘grand mal,’ 
the latter as the ‘ petit mal.’ In tho severer form 
the patient falls to the CTound and is violently 
convulsed; in the milder form ho does not usually 
fall; he is suddenly overwhelmed with mental 
darkness, but after a few seconds he is able to 
continue the work in which he_ may have been 
engaged at the time of the seizure. The two 
forms of fit are often combined in the same indi- 
vidual. As a rule, beyond the congenital degener- 
acy or mental deterioration, to which reference 
wUl be made, the subjects of epilepsy who mani- 
fest insanity are free from mental symptoms in the 
interval between the seizures. Meptel disturb- 
ances are most commonly observed either immedi- 
ately preceding the fit, immediately succeeding it. 


or replacing it. The last form is designated 
‘larvated’_ or ‘masked’ epilepsy. Of all tho 
forms of insanity accompanying the fit, either 
before _ or after it, mania is the most common. 
The kind of mania varies, not only in different 
cases, but very markedly in the same cases at 
different times. From mere irascibility with 
capricious conduct it may vary to the most violent 
excitement, incoherence, and fury. But insanitj' 
does not always accompany the fits in the same 
person, and an epileptic may be free from it for 
long periods notwithstanding the regular recur- 
rence of the fits. The insanity may then occur 
quite suddenly and be attended by acts of violence 
of which the patient retains afterwards no recol- 
lection. In the pre-epileptic mania the mental 
symptoms usually come on OTadnally, and may 
last a few days preceding the fit ; the post-epileptic 
mania, on the other hand, is sudden in its onset, 
and usually of very short duration. 

Another, but less common, post-epUeptio form 
of insanity is stupor. When stupor occurs it is 
more persistent in its duration than mania, and 
may bo accompanied by hallucinations and a 
tendency to automatic impulsive action. 

The least common form of insanity connected 
with epilepsy is melancholia, which is not a passing 
insanity accompanying the fits, but a progressive, 
chronic, and usually incurable condition. 

Many epUeptios exhibit mental degeneracy of a 
congenital kind which manifests itself by certain 
oddities and eccentricities of conduct, want of 
self-control, and instabUity of the emotions. An 
extreme form of degeneracy is observed in epi- 
leptic idiots where epilepsy is superimposed upon 
a markedly degenerate physical and mental con- 
stitution. On the other hand, epilepw is often 
the cause of mental deterioration. Under the 
influence of repeated attacks tho mental faculties 
tend to become enfeebled ; the patients gradually 
become more and more demented; their move- 
ments lose energy; and the facial expression 
reveals a condition of feeble-mindedness. Sooner 
or later, in greater or less degree, all prolonged 
cases of epilepsy tend towards mental feebleness 
and mental deterioration. Generally speaking, 
the younger the age at which epilepsy occurs, the 
greater the tendency to mental enfeeblement be- 
cause of interference with mental development, 
■^^en it occurs in infancy or childhood, the normal 
development of the brain is more or less arrested, 
with the result that idiocy or imbecility may bo 

E reduced in otherwise normal children. Kecovery 
rom epileptic insanity is rare. The insanity de- 
pends upon the recurrence of the seizures, and 
epilepsy is a chronic persistent disease. 

VI. INSANITT CAUSED BE GROSS LESIONS OP 
THE BRAIN. — I. Of these various lesions, apoplexy 
is by far the most common in ordinary life. ‘ Aj) 0 - 
plexy’ is a vague popular term which in medical 
nomenclature is generally divided into two dis- 
tinct lesions : (a) htemorrhage from a blood vessel 
within the skull, and (6) the blookmg of a small 
artery supplying an area of the brain. Although 
any cerebral artery may become diseased, the most 
commonly affected artery is the middle cerebral ; 
and, as it supplies the motor cortex of the brain 
and the chief basal ganglia, the symptoms are 
usually well marked, and depend upon the branch 
of this artery affected. ^ In hremorrhage, or block- 
ing of the branches of this artery, there is generally 
paralysis of some limb or portion of the body; as 
in every cerebral affection, the resulting mental 
symptoms depend upon_ the health, age, and state 
of nutrition of the brain._ If, e.g., the person is 
young and the lesion slight, complete recovery 
may take place ; on tho other hand, if the arteries 
are atheromatous and tlie brain tissues feeble, 
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recovery does not take place bo readily, if at all. 
In a typical case of apoplexy occurring after middle 
life, t&ere ensues as an almost invariable result a 
certain amount of dementia accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances. Depending upon the nature, 
situation, and extent of the lesion there may also 
occur loss of memory, mental confusion, and an 
Impairment of judgment. Again, in most of the 
older patients the mental enfeeblement is slowly 
progressive, but in the majority of the younger 
cases and sometimes, though exceptionally, in the 
older cases, the condition is not progressive. 

Apoplexy may be followed by any of the chief 
forms of insanity. Perhaps the most common form 
is mania which is greatly modified by the under- 
lying condition of dementia. The mania is char- 
acterized by a noisy excitement accompanied by 
restlessness, and illusions or hallucinations of the 
senses. The symptoms are usually more accentu- 
ated during the night, so that it is not uncommon 
to find a patient either quiet or slightly excited 
during the day become noisy and sleepless during 
the night. This form of mania is also often inter- 
mittent, the attack lasting for two or three weeks, 
followed by a period of calm which, however, cannot 
be regarded as a true lucid interval. Melancholia 
is less frequently an accompaniment of cerebral 
lesions of this kind. It is usually acute in appear- 
ance, but there is probably less mental distress 
than the restlessness and noisy emotionalism of 
the patient would lead one to suppose. Delusions 
with visual aud auditory hallucinations may also 
be met with as a result of such lesions. The 
delusions are of the persecutory form, but are 
irregular and badly systematized. 

2 , With regard to the insanity^ arising from 
tumours and injuries to the head, it may be said 
in a word that it is very irregular and difficult to 
describe. In cerebral tumour, by far the most 
common foim is a progressive enfeeblement ending 
in complete dementia. Traumatic injuries may 
undoubtedly cause a confnsional insanity in pre- 
disposed persons, immediately following the injury. 
Where a portion of the skull has been depressed 
and afiects the brain, serious cerebral afi'ections 
may be caused, which are relieved by operation. 
In the class of case in which insanity is said to 
occur long after the receipt of the injury, some 
excusable doubt has been cast upon the relation of 
the injury to the mental trouble. It is believed 
by many authorities, however, that profound moral 
deterioration accompanied by impulsive tendencies 


may supervene as a result of injuries to the head 
received years previously. 

VII. Sjsnilb INSANITT.—The insanity of old 
age has been divided into : (a) cases in which there 
is no dementia present, and (6) cases in which 
dementia is the most prominent mental symptom. 

(а) In the first class any form of insanity may 
be observed, but by far the most common are mania 
and melancholia. The mania usually presents 
itself in an acute form, the patients being restless 
confused, and often troublesome and destructive in 
their habits. The subjects are generally heredi- 
tarily predisposed, or have sufiered from mania at 
previous penods of their lives. The melancholia 
IS also acute. The patients present a debilitated 
appearance, and suffer from delusions of persecution 
and from hallucinations of hearing. Melancholia 
in senile persons is not so favourable as mania so 
far as recovery is concerned, and either lasts a long 
time or becomes chronic. 

(б) The second class, who present dementia, owe 
their condition to advancing age, which varies in 
its onset according to the cerebral integrity of the 
individual. In some cases it occurs as early as 60, 
in others as late as 90. Superadded to this 
dementia there may be either mania-melancholia 
or a form of systematized delusional insanity. The 
mania and melancholia correspond closely to the 
tjq)es already described as accompanying gross 
lesions of the brain. Systematized delusions may 
take the form of either persecution or ambition. 
In the former type the patients are in constant 
dread of being robbed. They may hide their more 
valuable possessions in out-of-the-way places which 
on account of their faulty memory they are after- 
wards unable to find ; or they barricade their house 
or room doors to prevent the ingress of imaginary 
thieves or robbers. The delusions of ambition 
usually exist side by side with those of persecution, 
and are generally accompanied by h^lucinations 
both of a pleasant and of a disagreeable character. 
The progress of senile insanity combined with 
dementia is always unfavourable. 

For primitive views concerning the insane, cf. 
the various sections of art. Possession. 

IdTEXATtma — L. Bianchi, Text-Book of PsychiatTV, En^. tr.i 
London, 1905 ; L. C. Bruce, Studies in Clinical Psnehtatty, 
do. 1000 : T. S. Clonston, Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases^, 
do. 1890; Psychological Medicine, do.lii'Mi', B. Hart, 

Psychology of Insanity, Oambridpe, 1012 ; E. Kraepelln, Psy- 
chiatries, Leipzig, 191S; J. Macpherson, Mental Affedions, 
London, 1899 ; H. Noguchi, Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis ana 
Luetin Reaction *, do. 1912 ; W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and 
its Disorders^, do. 1912. J. MaGPHERSON. 


INSPIRATION. 


Primitive.— See Possession (Primitive). 
Christian (Protestant) (J. Strahan), p. 346. 
Christian (Roman Catholic) (E. L. VAN Bece- 
LAERE), p. 350. 


INSPIRATION (Protestant doctrine). — Pro- 
testant scholars of the present day, imbued with 
the scientific spirit, have no a priori theory of 
the inspiration of tlie Bible. Tiiey do not attempt 
to define the term by abstract reflexion. Thmr 
method of inquiry is critical and inductive, not 
metaphysical and deductive. They do not, of 
course, attempt to make the mind which receives 
and weighs evidence a mere tabula rasa — that is 
neither possible nor desirable — but they do their 
best to free it from prepossessions and presupposi- 
tions. They reject every foregone conclusion as 
t-o the mode and shape in which God must reveal 
His ways to men. They do not open any hook of 


Greek and Roman. — See Possession (Greek and 
Roman). 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 352. 

Japanese. — See Possession (Japanese). 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 354. 

the OT or NT with the feeling that they are bound 
to regard its teaching as sacred and authoritative. 
They yield to nothing hut what they regard m 
the irresistible logic of facts. They feel that, if 
they are not convinced of the inspiration of the 
Bible by its intrinsic merits, they cannot be legiti- 
mately convinced in any other way. And, if in the 
end they formulate a doctrine of the Divine influ- 
ence under which the Scriptures were wTitten, this 
is an inference from the characteristics which, after 
a free and fair investigation, they are constrained 
to recognize. 

The time of privilege and prestige among books is 
past for them. The attitude of aU liberal thinkers 
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towards the Scriptures was admirahly indicated half 
a century ago by Richard Rothe ; 

‘ Let the Bible go forth into Christendom ns it is in itself, as 
n book like other books, without allowing any dogmatic theory 
to assign it a reserved position in the ranks of books : let it 
accomplish what it can of itself through its own character and 
through that which each man can find in it for himself : and it 
will accomplish great things’ (quoted by W. K. Clarke, The Use 
of the S'eriptares »n Theology, p. 154). 

Some believers in inspiration prefer to avoid ' the 
ancient, ambiguous, confusing word.’ They think 
that this word 

‘ has lost its clearness without losing ita daim : it bears the 
urgency of sacred tradition after definableness has forsaken it : 
it 13 now an enemy to clear thought, and a misleading guide to 
reverence lor the Scriptures. It will bo n good day for theo- 
logy, and lor religion, when we fearlessly take the Bible for 
exactly what It is, with an abiding value resident in itself* 
(»6. 165), 

The term ‘inspired of God’ (Oeiirveuffros) is, how- 
ever, used in the Bible itself (2 Ti 3’®) ; and if, after 
the application of the most rigid tests, inspiration 
is proved to be a fact, it is better not to abandon 
the accepted word, hut, if possible, so to re-mint it 
as to free it from all misleading associations. 

1. Inspiration and experience. — It is through an 
experience of the spiritual power of the Bible that 
the term first comes to have a real meaning. Some- 
thing more than the ‘ criticism of pure reason ' is 
required for the correct and just vmuation of the 
Scriptures. They make their appeal not only to 
the mtellect but to the imagination, the heart, and 
the conscience. Their light is for the seeing eye, 
their message for the spirit which hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and truth ; and it is the 
testimony of one generation after another that 
through the Scriptures God finds the soul and the 
soul finds God. 

Two Ohrietian utterances may be regorded as typical. In his 
tetlers on the Inspiration of the Seripturet (Letter 1.), Coleridge 
tells how ho re-read the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
each book both os a unit and as an integral part, and then be 
continues: ‘Need I say that I have met everj-where more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying im- 
pulses ; that I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs 
tor my Joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings lor 
my shame ond my feebleness? In short, whatever /nds me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, 
even from the same Spirit, mhieh remaining in iteelf, yet re- 
generateth all other poviert, and in all ages entering into holy 
loule rnateth them friende of God and prophets (Wis 7*1)-’ ' U 
I am asked,' says W. R. Smith, ‘ why I receive Scripture ns the 
Word of God, and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I 
answer with nil the lathers of the Protestant Church, Because 
the Bible is the only record of the redeeming love of Goa, because 
in the Bible alone I find God drawing near to man in Jesus 
Christ, and declaring to us in Him Hw will for our salvation. 
And this record 1 know to be tins by the witness of Mis Spirit 
in my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
Bimself is able to speak such words to my soul' (Exp. rv. x. 
[1894)260). 

2 . Inspiration and ecstasy. — The theory that 
hispiration is an ecstasy, or possession, has prob- 
ably few advocates to-day. It was the view pro- 
normded hy Plato, from whom it was borrowed by 
Philo, Josephus, and some early Christian writers. 

* God has riven the art of divination not to the wisdom, but 
to the foollsnness of man. No man, when In his wits, attains 
prophetic truth and inspiration; but when he receives the 
inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or 
he is demented by some distemper or possession’ (Plato, 
Timmis, 71). ‘ For a prophet gives forth nothing at oil of his 

own, but nets as interpreter at tf-" - ; 

his utterances, and as long as h- . ■ - 

ignorance, his reason departing f ■ 'e : r, . ’ 

the eiUdel of the soul, when the i 

dwells In It and strikes at the mechanism of his voice, sounding 
through It to the clear declaration of that which He prophe- 
sieth ’ (Philo, dc Spec. Leg. iv. 8 (e<L Mangey, li. 343]). Josephus 
takes Balaam ns a tj-pical prophet, who spoke * not ns master of 
himself, but moved to say what he did by the Divine Spirit,’ and 
makes him express himself thus to Balak : ' God is stronger than 
mv resolve to serve thee. For those who fancy that of them- 
selves they can foretell the (oituncs ot men aro all too weak to 
help saying wliat God suggesU to them or to resist His will ; 
for when He has entered into us nothing that is in us is any 
longer our own’ (Ant. iv. vL 6), Athenagoras, the Christian 
apologist (e. A,t). 1(7), said, in reference to the prophets, that, 
‘ while entranced and deprived of their natural powers of reason 
by the liittuencc ot the Divine Spirit, they uttered that which 


was wrought in them, the Spirit using them ns its InstrU’ 
ments ns a flute-player might blow a flute ’ (Apof. ix.). Another 
favourite figure was that of aplectrumstrikinga lyre (Epipbaidus, 
Mcer. xlvui. 4). 

This theory commended itself to the !Montanists 
iq.v.), whose excesses were castigated by Miltiades 
in a treatise bearing the title. That the Prophet 
ought not to speak tn Ecstasy, which rec<alls the 
words of St. Paul, ‘ The spirits of the prophets axe 
aubject to the prophets’ (1 Co 14®’). Few people 
now cling to the idea that the Divine influence 
was communicated to the Bible hy dictation to ita 
writers. It is seen that the prophet, the psalmist, 
and the apostle are degraded if they are regarded 
as the mere mouthpieces or penmen of Deity. In- 
spiration does not suspend the powers and faculties 
of the soul, but raises tliem to their highest activity, 
the supernatural intensifying the natural. A cog- 
nate word to inspiration (BeoTvcyerrla) is enthusiasm 
{ivBovaiaaphs, from iv and 0c(5s), and the Divine 
energy is comparable to a breath which quickens, 
a seed which fertilizes, a flame which kindles the 
human spirit to the finest issues. 

3 . Inspiration and revelation. — Inspiration is the 
correlate of revelation. Whenever God revealed 
Himself, He inspired men to receive and to com- 
municate the revelation. It is a truism that no 
lesson, human or Dhune, is taught until it is 
learned ; and it is inconceivable that the facts of 
the Kingdom of Heaven should have failed to find 
appreciative minds. There were seekers ready to 
be initiated into the mysteries. Spiritual truths 
made their due impression upon the finest minds 
in the Hebrew nation and the Christian Church, 
in order that they might ultimately make a similar 
impression upon all mankind. Amos was disci- 
plined to become the stem prophet of Divine right- 
eousness. Hosea had an experience which sensitued 
his mind to receive a new imago of Divine love. 
Isaiah’s regal spirit apprehended theDivincmaiesty. 
Paul knew himself to bo separated and called that 
God’s Son might reveal Himself in him (Gal !'“•). 
Rare indeed were the minds which at first were 
possessed by any new truth, and impelled to utter 
it with a power greater than their oivn. Yet the 
Divine influence felt by the few was not essentially 
different from that which affected a much wider 
circle. Without a general inspiration there could 
have been no special one. Behind the inspired 
prophets and psalmists of the OT there was the 
inspired Hebrew nation, and behind the inspired 
apostles there was the inspired Christian com- 
munity. The organ of revelation was never a 
solitary visionary. It was in the religions con- 
sciousness of the many, purifying itself in the life 
and the teaching of their noblest representatives, 
expanding itself from age to age, and ultimately 
concentrating and consummating itself in the Gos- 
pel of J esus Clirist, that the voice of God was heard. 

4. Inspiration and literature.— It is self-evident 
that the true medium of revelation is not a hook, 
hut a man. Inspiration is a condition of the soul 
in relation to God, and can be ascribed to a roll or 
book only in so for as this is the record of a vital 
experience. It was not into uiophedcs and his- 
tories, lows and psalms, gospels and epistles, that 
the Spirit of God was directly breathed, but into 
their authors. The living truth alwajs shaped 
itself first in some living mind, and whether it 
was published viva voce or by -rtTiting was imma- 
terial. As a means of preserving the truth the art 
of writing was of immense value, but it could make 
no difference to the inspiration. 

‘TliD anUioritr ol the word written was prtcisclT the eame as 
tbatol the wortl spoken, neither lers nor more. It was inherent 
In the person who wrote or spoke, and was derived from the 
special action npon that person ot the Spirit ot God ’ fW. Eanday, 
Inspiration a, 220 f .). 

5 . In OT. — (a) The prophets arc bj* pre-eminence 
the inspired men of the OT. Their inspiration is 
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the type of all inspiration. The ‘ madness ’ of the 
earlier prophets, such as those among whom Saul 
found himself (1 S lO''*-), had certain well-marked 
affinities with heathen mantic and with the excesses 
of the Muslim dervish, hut the inspiration of the 
later Hebrew prophets purified itself from that 
taint ; and, if the claims which they made can be 
established, the Divine influence upon tlie minds 
of men is an indisputable fact. Judged by their 
gesta, their credibility is the highest. The estab- 
lishment of ethical monotheism as the religion of 
Israel was their achievement, and their affirmations 
regarding the righteousness and love, the faithful- 
ness and holiness of God, are to-day the kernel 
of the world’s faith. It was their characteristic 
that, instead of reasoning and conjecturing, they 
announced and commanded. Each of them spoke 
as if he was commissioned to publish the laws of 
heaven in the language of earth, as if his mind was 
a medium for the transmission of the white light 
of eternity. The ideas of which they were the 
bearers were not proclaimed as their own pious 
opinions or shrewd guesses. They drew a firm 
and unwavering distinction between the thoughts 
of their ow minds and the sacred authoritative 
truths which came to them by God’s own prompt- 
ing. They thus separated themselves from the 
false prophets who uttered the deceits of their 
own hearts. The whole fellowship of the prophets, 
whose activities extended over several centuries, 
made the same claim to inspiration. ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ or some equivalent expression, was the 
formula -with which they habitually introduced 
their utterances. And on the fact of their own 
consciousness, the belief of their contemporaries, 
the unanimity of their testimony, the ethical qua- 
lity of their teaching, and the beneficent results 
of their labours a strong foundation is laid for the 
truth of their assumption that they were the organs 
or instruments of the Most High. 

' Tbere is no alternative between scceptinc this belief as true 
and regarding: it as a product of mental diseaBe or delusion. 
But to bring such a charge, not against a few indiriduals hut 
aniinst the whole line of prophets from Moses or Samuel to 
Malachi, is a step from which most of us would shrink ’ (Sanday, 
op. cit. 394). 


i tory as well as Nature was for them a book written 
bj[ the hand of God, and their community of 
spirit with Him made it possible for them to read 
His secrets. The stories which they tell— often 
with astonishing dramatic power— might, if other- 
ivise related, have done infinite mischief, but in 
the light of inspiration the annals of Israel’s 
fortunes and misfortunes are so transfigured aa 
to become the vehicles of spiritual and eternal 
truth for all men of all ages. 

(c) If a measure of inspiration is also conceded to 
the Pentateiich, this cannot mean— except for the 
orthodox Jew — that the Torah is still authorita- 
tive in matters of conduct and worship. The 
ancient Rabbis considered that the highest degree 
of inspiration was necessary for the Law, a lower 
for the prophets, and only a small degree for the 
other Scriptures (called the KHhAhhtm, or Hagio- 
grapha). The ‘Reform Judaism’ of to-day, on 
the contrary, recognizes that the inspiration of 
the prophets excels that of the Law, and accord- 
ingly would like to see such a revision of the synn- 
gogal lectionaries as would do justice to the finest 

E arts of the OT (C. G. Montefiore, LiberalJudaim, 
london, 1903, p. 125 ; see, further, art. Liberal 
Judaism). 'Those elements of the Torah which 
have an intrinsic and permanent value — such aa 
the humane provisions of Deuteronomy — are just 
the parts that embody the ideals of Prophetism, 
and, for the rest, the ritual of Judaism may be 
regarded as a sacred form without which the 
volatile spirit of true religion would perhaps have 
perished in Israel’s days of tribulation and dis- 
tress. 

{d] The common origin of certain Chaldaan and 
Biblical legends — not^ly those of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Flood — cannot be disputed ; but, 
with all the apparent affinities, which are too close 
to be mere comcidences, the stories in Genesis dis- 
play a remarkable diflerence, and the difi'erenee is 
the measure of their inspiration. _ The spint of 
true religion penetrated the primitive traditions 
of the human race, purified them of their CTossness 
and polytheism, ana brought them into harmony 
with the ethicM monotheism of the prophets of 


(6) In what sense and to what extent were the 
historians of Israel inspired ? It is a remarkable 
fact that the books of the OT from Joshua to the 
end of Kings (Ruth excepted) are called ‘the 
Former Prophets.’ Historical criticism justifies 
this title, finding, as it does, that all the older 
historical writings were the work of men imbued 
with the prophetic spirit. That imbuement was 
their sole and sufficient inspiration. They had the 
double function of relating and interpreting events, 
and as narrators they were dependent upon the 
ordinary channels of information — folk-baUads, 
oral traditions, State annals, and the like. In 
their researches they were as liable as ordinary 
historians to fall into errors. Their inspiration did 
not fill up lacunae in their knowledge of events. If 
their sources of information were good, their nar- 
ratives were full and accurate, but not otherwise. 
It is evident that they sometimes glorified the 
institutions of which, as patriots, they were justly 
proud, and that they frequently idealized the past 
by_ reflecting upon it the beliefs and practices of 
a later time. The monuments of Assyria have 
shown how unreliable is their chronology. In the 
e.vecution of the whole technical part of their 
work— the collecting, sorting, and combining of 
materials — the scientific historian of to-day finds 
many grounds for criticism. Yet their value 
remains unimpaired. It is by their insight into 
the true meaning of events, their interpretation of 
histo^, and the lessons which they educe from the 
past for the guidance of men in the present, that 
they demonstrate their prophetic inspiration. His- 


XsrAGl* 

(e) If one of the marks of a book’s inspiration is 
its spiritual power over its readers, no part of 
OT IS more fully inspired than the Psalter, which 
was originally the hymn-book of_ the second 
'Temple, and is now the world’s chief classic of 
praise and prayer, givmg lyric expression to every 
mood of religious feeling, every phase of spiritual 
life. Its authors were the successors of the 
prophets. It need not be denied that some w 
them had a primary inspiration, a direct and 
original insight into the things of God ; hof ^ 
class they were poets and singers who assimilated 
the characteristic ideas of the prophets and apphed 
them to all the varied relations or human life. The 
products of their secondary inspiration are certainly 
not inferior in practical value to those of prophecy. 
Expressing for every man the grief ot repentance 
and the joy of forgiveness, the agitation of .ap’iDt 
and the serenity of faith, the agony of spint^i 
abandonment and the rapture of communion, me 
Psalter bears on the face of it the unmistakable 
stamp and sign of the Spirit of God. Not that 
every psalm is equally mspired, pr_ that every 
sentiment can be endorsed by a Christian. 

‘We cannot and we do not mean that the passag'M whi 
ehowan ignorance obout the Immortality of the Bom, or m 
paMages which breathe out cursings and threatenings »o i 
personal enemies, ate in any sense whatever the words or 
utterances of God’ (B. F. Horton, Zrujnrafton and the Jitou, 

mt.x 

(f) The inspiration of the Wisdom literature— 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes — Is for the most part 
secondary. Impregnated with the ideas of a 
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religion -whose first principle is the fear of the 
Lora, the -wTiters apply their mindr now to the 
ordinary questions of conduct in the household 
and in society, now to the world’s ultimate 
enigmas of sin and sufiering, of life and death, and 
nearly always as sages observing, refieoting, and 
even peculating, rather than as seers coming forth 
from God’s immediate presence with authority to 
publish new truths in His name. Yet in some of 
the noblest passages of Job, where a great mind 
wrestling with deep and difficult problems is re- 
warded, if not with a satisfying solution, at least 
with glimpses of Divine greatness and goodness 
which make life’s mystery hearable, and in such 
passages as the eighth chapter of Proverbs, where 
Wisdom is personified as God’s Master-workman 
in creation, the inspiration may be regarded as 
primary. 

(g) In the Booh of Esther, whose canonicity was 
long disputed by the Babbis, and which Protestant 
Christian theologians accepted only in deference to 
Jewish tradition, inspiration is at a minimum. 
A certain vague doctrine of providence is pre- 
supposed, but God’s name is never mentioned in 
the story, and no spiritual interpretation is at- 
tempted, while the massacre over which the reader 
is invited to gloat sends him, by_ reaction, either 
to the criticta verdict that one is here perusing 
romance and not history, or to the higher criticism 
of Marjory Pleming, 'But then Jesus was not 
then come to teach us to be merciful’ (John 
Brown, Boras Subsecivas, Edinburgh, 1882, iii. 
214). The Song of Songs is instinct -ttuth at least 
the highest poetic inspiration, and, though the 
allegorical interpretation which secured it a place 
in the Canon is regarded by Protestants as a mis- 
take, it cannot but be welcomed on other grounds, 
such as its passionate delight in nature, its en- 
thusiastic praise of a pure idyllic love strong as 
death and mightier than the grave. 

To sura up ; the old doctnne of the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every part of the OT, -with 
its correlatea doctrine of the aosence of inspiration 
from every book outside the Hebrew canon, is now 
rapidly ^sappearing among Protestants. There 
is, in reality, no clear dividing line between what 
is and what is not worthy of a place in the Scrip- 
tures. If some of the books of the Apocrypha 
could be admitted into the canon, few woufcf bo 
found -to object. 

• It is out of the question to say that the Booh of Esther is 
wholly filled -with the Spirit of God and the Book of Wisdom 
wholly devoid of it. . . . Just ns there is a descending scale 
within the Canon, there is an ascending scale outside it. Some 
of the hooks in our Apocrypha mipht well lay claim to a 
measure of inspiration ' (Sanday, op. ext, 2581.}. 

Further, our leading authority upon the Apoca- 
lyptic books finds in their contribution to the 
doctrine of immortality ‘a genuine product of 
Jewish inspiration,’ and in the ethics of some of 
them an advance upon the highest morality of the 
OT and a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount (R. H. Charles, Eschatology^, London, 1913, 
pp. 179, 22611.). 

6. In NT. — The writers of the NT were as 
conscious of their own inspiration ns those of the 
OT. The apostles, like the Lord, spake -with 
authority. They wore not pedants like the scribes. 
Wliether they used tongue or pen, thej» somehow 
Icnew that their minds were under the control of 
the Spirit of God. (n) St. Paul's claim to teach is 
based on a special call and a special endowment. 
The gospel Avhicb ho preaches -was not received 
from man, but came to aim through the revelatiou 
of Jesus Christ (Gal 1'*). Ho had no need to confer 
■with flesh and blood. His inspiration was primary, 
immediate, and personal. Having drunk at the 
fountain-head, he alfirms that he and others who 
share his inspiration speak ‘not in the words 


which man’s -wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Spirit teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual ’ (l_Co 2”). Like the OT prophets, he can 
in general distinguish clearly between the revela- 
tions of God and his o-\vn opinions. After express- 
ing his preference for the celibate life, he adds, 
‘and I think also that I have the Spirit of God’ 
(1 Co 7"). Evidently there is a borderland between 
inspiration and uninspiration, a region in which he 
has to tolerate, if he cannot welcome, difierence of 
opinion, because the oracle is silent. On some im- 
portant points — e.g. ‘concerning virgins’ — he has 
no commandment of the Lord, out can only offer 
his own judgment for what it is worth (v.“). When 
he is about to give advice to the brother who has 
an unbelieving uife, or the woman -who has an un- 
believing husband, he is careful to premise that 
his counsel is based merely on his o-wn sense of the 
fitness of things : ‘ But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord ’ (v.^^). When, however, ho admits that ho 
speaks ‘ after the manner of men ’ {ivOpiivivov ’Kiyu, 
Kord. S.vSponrox’ Ro 6'®, 1 Co ff*, Gal 3’’), he im- 
plies that, unless he chooses to descend from a 
privileged position, he speaks and unites under a 
Divine influence to which most men are strangers. 

(6) If the -writers of the other Epistles do not 
directly refer to their inspiration, this is apparently 
because their authority nas never, like St. Paul’s, 
been questioned and resisted. When St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude teach and command, warn 
and exhort, they expect to be believed and obeyed. 
St. John’s claim to first-hand knowledge of Christ 
and His gospel is peculiarly impressive : 

‘That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, ol the Word of life . . . declare we 
unto yon ’ (1 Jn liA). 

(c) The author of the Apocalypse makes a strong, 
explicit claim to inspiration. He is a prophet, and 
his book a prophecy (1’ lO’* “ 22®“- '• “••). The things 
of God are revealed to him when he is ‘in the 
Spirit’ (P'’4’ 17’ 21”*). His letter to each of the 
seven Churches is ‘ wnat the Spirit saith.’ 

(d) Like the OT historians, the Evangelists did 
not depend on inspiration for any of the facts 
which they wished to record. 

The Prologue to the Gospel of 8t Luke la In tbia relation 
elngularly instructivo. It indicates that a narrator required to 
be in touch with ' eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word,' and 
thua be able to trace the course oJ all things accurately from 
the first, before bo could 'write in order.' Fapias of Hiera- 
polis indicates the source of St. ilark’s information by aajlng 
that this evangelist, ‘ having become Interpreter of St. Peter, 
wrote down, as for as he remembered accurately, the things 
said or done by Christ' (Eusebius, HE in. xxziz. 16). 

Inspiration cannot, and there is no reason why it 
should, do the work of memory and research. It 
rather makes its presence felt in the spirit which 
was breathed into the evangelical narratives, and 
which is exhaled from them by the receptive 
reader. Two of the evangelists, according to tra- 
dition, were themselves apostles, and the other 
two belonged to the apostolic circles, St, Luke 
being the companion of St. Paul as St. Mark was 
of St. Peter. But bebind all the narrators was the 
Spirit-filled Church, and many parts of the Gospels 
are doubtless not the composition of the evangel- 
ists themselves, but their transcripts from vivid 
traditions, first oral and then -written, which had 
taken definite shape -within the Church ns the 
result of the apostles’ otvn preaching and teaching. 
It may be assumed that the Login of the Sjmoptic 
Gospels come, as a whole, directly from Christ 
Himself, -whoso words are the standard of the 
highest inspiration. liYhile the Divine power 
which seized the OT prophets was intermittent, 
and even that which worked in the apostles was 
not -without breaks and flaws, the inspiration of 
Jesus was continuous and perfect. His words arc 
revelations which touch the common heart of man- 
kind as no other utterances of human lips. He it 
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the incarnate "Word, and no part of the Bible can 
bo profitably used as a rule or faith and life until 
it proves itself to be in harmony with His Mind 
and WUl. 

7. Non-inspired Bible passages. — Tried by this 
standard, there are not a few passages in the Bible 
which cannot be regarded by Protestants as in any 
true sense inspired. Its sixty-six books certainly 
have not all the same measure of the Divine fire. 
Yet the old phrase ‘ the inspiration of the Bible ’ 
continues to have a real significance, which is thus 
expressed by Sanday : 

* It may be hard to Eum up our dcCnition in a single formula, 
but we mean it to include au those concrete points in which ss 
a matter of fact the Bible does differ from and docs excel all 
other Sacred Books, . . . And if we are asked to define the 
measure of this fecial influence, we can see it reflected in that 
wide margin which remains when the common elements of the 
Biblical religion and other religions hare been subtracted and 
that which is peculiar to the Bible is left ’ cit. 128, 140). 

8. Inspiration in the Church and individual. — 
The last matter is the bearing of the doctrine of 
inspiration upon the living Church and the indi- 
vidual believer. Every Christian is inspired in so 
far as he is enlightened and renewed by the Divine 
Spirit. It is sometimes maintained that there is 
a distinction in kind between the inspiration of 
the apostles and that of the ancient or modem 
Church. This is probably a mistake. The real 
distinction is one of degree rather than of kind. 
The inspiration of an apostle should be conceived 
as that of a common Christian raised to a higher 

g ower in proportion to his clearer vision of Christ, 
is closer fellowship with Christ, and his deeper 
devotion to Christ. 

'This must be insisted on, that the inspiration of the MT 
writings is not duo to the mysterious endowment of a few 
choice souls, but must bo traced to the inspired life of Christian 
believers of greater or leas intensity according to the moral 
and religious condition. It the Church of Olmst to-day were 
as a whole cleansed and renewed, so that a like receptivity 
for the divine truth and grace were secured, who can doubt 
that the divine activity in the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God in man would once more be made manifest?' (A, B, 
Garvie, A Bandbook of Christian Apologetics, I^indon, 1913, 

p. 06). 

Literaturk. — W. Sanday, Inspiration^, London, 1898; 
R. F. Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, do. 1888: C. A. 
Briggs, The Bible, the Church, and the Beason, rainburgh, 
1892; W. N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 
do. 1906 : Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 
do. 1905; James Orr, Revelation and Inspiration, London, 
1910 ; P. Gardner-Smith, ’ Kevelation,' in The farting of the 
Roads, ed. F. J. F. Jackson, do, 1012, p. 828 ff. 

J. Strahan. 

INSPIRATION (Roman Catholic doctrine). — i. 
In ascertaining what is meant and must be under- 
stood by inspiration in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
we are helped by several dogmatic definitions issued 
at different times. For the Catholic these are 
documents of the greatest possible weight and 
authority, next to the texts of the Scriptures 
themselves, since they are accepted by all, within 
the Church, as pronouncements of an infallible 
authority. All arc of a comparatively recent date 
— from which it is plain that the doctrine of in- 
spiration remained for many centuries a universally 
recognized tradition, and that it was only later, 
under the pressure of accidental and historical 
circumstances, that it was considered necessary to 
crystallize it, partially at least, into a defined 
dogmatic form. 

The da'-e at which the first authentic doctrinal 
statement concerning the Scriptures was issued in 
the Church (at the Council or Toledo in 442)* is, 
accordingly, both comparatively late and compara- 
tively early. The eighth anathema then formulated 
reads thus : ' Si quis dixerit vel crediderit, alterum 
Deum esse priscae Legis, alterum Evangeliomm, 
A. S.’ (Denzinger, no. 28; cf. also no. 707). The 
obvious meaning of this declaration is that the one 
1 Cf.. however, penrinper, no. 19, note, where the LibelUis 
in modum Symboli is tcncatircljr ascribed to a Oallseciiin bishop 
of ai)oat the middle of the 6th century. 


and only God whom the Christians adore reveals 
Himself in both Testaments alike, and that they 
are, therefore, of equally Divine authority. Several 
similar declarations were made later, at different 
times, explicitly stating the belief of the Church 
in the Divine authorship of the books of Scripture, 
for the detail and text of which H. Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion Symbolorum ** (Freiburg, 1911, 'nos. 
348, 421, 464, etc.) may be consulted. 

The first definition, however, in which the 
doctrine of the Divine authorship is stated vith 
use of the word ‘inspiration’ is the decree of the 
Council of Florence for the Jacobites (1441), in 
which we read (Denzinger, no. 70S) that the Roman 
Church 

'Onum atque eundem Deum Veteris et Novi Testamenti, boo 
est, Legis et Prophetarum atque Evaugelii profitetur auctorem : 
quoniam eodem Spiritu Sancto inspirante utriusque Testamenti 
Sancti iocuti suut,’ 


This decree evidently marks an important doc- 
trinal advance, since it not only asserts, as a dogma 
of faith in regard to the Scriptures, the Divine 
authorship, but explicitly assigns inspiration as tlie 
peculiar mode by whicli it exercises itself. The 
same assertion was afterwards renewed by the 
Vatican Council in the following terms : 

'Si quis saerae Scripturae libros Integros cum omnibus suia 
partibus, prout illos sancta Tridentina Synodus recensuit, pro 
sacris et canonicis non susceperit aut eos divinitus inspiratos 
esse negaverit; A. S.’ (Denzinger, no, 1809; lor the Triaentins 
Decretum de canonicis Seripturis, see ib. no. 783 L; cl. also the 
present Pontiffs condemnation of the Modernist assertion, 
‘Nimiam simplicitatem aut ignorantiam prae se ferunt, qul 
Deum credunt vere esse Scripturae saerae auctorem’ [ib. nc. 
2009]). 

To the doctrine of the Divine authorship we find 
here added the important statement that inspiration 
must be held to extend to the books in their entirety 


and including all their parts. It remains, there- 
fore, established as an undisputed dogma of the 
Catholic Church that God is the author of the 
Holy Scriptures through this pepliar mode of 
influence to which the Church gives tlio name, 
borrowed from the Vulgate,* of ‘inspiration.’ 

2. The texts that we have quoted thus far 
establish the belief of the Churcli in the /act of 
inspiration. But, in order to understand what is 
meant by it, and what is the nature of the fact 
expressed by that name, we must have recoinrse to 
another doctrinal pronouncement — a definition of 
the Council of the Vatican, which is both very 
explicit and very guarded. After having once 
more re-asserted the Divine character of the books 
of the two Testaments enumerated by the Council 
of Trent and contained in the Vulgate, as 
ing to all tlieir parts, the Vatican Council adds, by 
way of explanation : 

‘ Eos vero [libros) Ecclesia pro sacris et canonicis baoM, non 
ideo, quod solo humana industria concinnati, sua acmae 
auctoritate sint approbati ; nec ideo dumtaxat, quod revels- 
tionem sine errore couHneant; Bed propterea, qu™ Bpiniu 
SanctoinspiranteeonecriptiDeum habent auctorem' (Denzurjcr, 
no. 1787). It is plain, from this deflnition, that in the mier- 
pretation of wbat is meant by inspiration two hypothefies 
excluded. The first is that of what has been called eubsemtent 
inspiration, a theory propounded in 1682 by the two Jesuits u 
Lessius and J. du Hamel, in the following terms: 
aliquis , . . humana industria, sine assi.stentia Spiutus 
senptus, si postea Spiritus Sanctus testatur ibi mbil esse laisum, 
effleitur Scriptora Sacra,’ Manifestly the Council rejects me 
notion of books which were originally human In autnorsnii 
being raised, by a subsequent approbation, to the dignity o 
sacred Scriptures. The second bypothesie, which is w 
excluded by the above definition, is the theory held, at a laiM 
date, by another theologian, J. Bonfrire, and projwsed by mm 
in the following terms: ‘Hoe mode potest Spiritus Sauct 
ecriptorem dirigere, nt in nullo enm errare fallive pemtttav . 
ita ei adstat ut sicubi videret eum erraturum, iffP'*?* 
illi esset adfuturus.’ This way of conceiving inspiration mas 
it practicaliy identical with the ‘assistance’ of the Holy bpl 
which the Church understands to accompany the Suprero 
Pontiff in his ex cathedra definitions, both guiding and pro- 


iCf. 2Ti 8i» 'omnia scriptura divinitus inspiraU’ 
ypasfh e,6cvevoTos); 2 P 1-* ‘Spiritu sancto inspirati locuimnx 
sancti Dei homines’ (iorb wruparoc aytov ^tpoprroi 4AaAu<r 
arb Geov ari^pwroi). 
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•erring him from error ; but Inspiration implies more than tMs. 
Ihe meaning ol the Council requires •omething ol a higher 
order, something positive, not negative ; antecedent, not con- 
comitant, a motion tui gtneris b}- which man acts as an 
instrument, conscious and free, while Qod remains the primary 
and responsible author ; or, as it has been very happily expressed 
by J. B. Franrelin (de Div. trad, et script.^, p. 334 f.), ‘ Deus est 
auctor Scripturae Bacrae per conscriptores humanos.' 

If the formula of the Vatican Council implies 
this much and no more, inspiration is not necessarily 
either a mechanical, automatic performance, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the exclusive agent, and 
the human writer the mere material writing 
machine or ‘penholder,’ so to speak; nor is it 
necessarily a process of dictation, in which the 
writer acts simply as a scribe or registrar of effata, 
or oracles, in relation to which he is a mere conscious 
but passive recipient. On the contrary, the defini- 
tion of the Council does not even require that the 
things thus inspired hy the Holy Spirit should 
always have been new and revealed to the sacred 
vvriter. It may have been so, and in some cases at 
least the Council does not exclude such a possibility ; 
it might very well not have been, and the Council 
says nothing about it. 

3. If we seek now to form a theory in harmony 
with the definition of the Vatican Council, we can, 
by applying to the dogma of inspiration the old 
scholastic doctrine of the instrument, give a notion 
of it which Avill appear both very luminous and 
veiw consistent, although this is no longer a matter 
of faith, hut merely a theological explanation. _An 
instrument may be defined as a cause which receives 
its impulse and activity from a superior and principal 
agent, in virtue of which it produces the effect of 
that principal agent, hut produces it according to 
its own peculiar mode of action. An instrument 
is hound to show the traces of its own particular, 
specific, or individual characteristics in the effect 
which it produces in virtue of the imjinlse of the 
principal cause. Assuming now that, in the case 
of inspiration, God is the principal cause, and man 
the instrument, an instrument of a consoio^ and 
free nature, we understand that man wUl act 
through the impulse of God, who supematurally 
inclines his will and illumines his mind to enable 
it to grasp, conceive, and view such things as God 
desires and in the light in which God means the 
agent to do. Sometimes God might reveal to the 
mind of the writer new and hitherto unknown facts 
or doctrines ; sometimes He might content Himself 
with inspiring him with regard to facts or things 
already previously known to him through natural 
means. At the same time we shall find no difficulty 
in understanding why the result of inspiration, viz. 
the sacred book of one writer, is very unlike the 
work of another equally inspired writer. The 
conscious and free ‘instrument,’ of which God 
makes use, retains his own individual character- 
istics, either congenital or acquired, his own 
temperament, culture, style, idiosyncrasies, etc., 
which will necessarily be reflected in his work. 
Hence the inspired writings of Isaiah must needs 
he unlike those of Jeremiah, the Gospel of Matthew 
unlike that of John, etc. 

4. Such being the most accurate conception of 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration — viz. tnat God 
is the moving agent and responsible author, and 
the sacred writer His free and conscious instrument 
—we are naturally led to inquire about the con- 
sequences that are likely to follow from such 
premisses. "We have already seen, by referring to 
the definition of the Vatican Council, that all the 
books and all the parts of each book enumerated 
as canonical by the Council of Trent and contained 
in the Roman edition of the Vulgate are Divinely 
inspired. Hence, if a Catholic should conrince 
himself, through critical researches, that the history 
of the adulteress, for instance, in the Gospel of 


John, or that the final chapter of the Gospel of 
Mark, cannot possibly have been written by the 
same authors as those Gospels themselves, he must 
nevertheless maintain that they are the work of 
some (other equally) inspired writer. But, if we 
grant, m we must in the Catholic Church, that 
inspiration extends to all the fioofo and to all the 
parts of the books, it does not necessarily follow 
that we are bound to believe that aU the things 
which we find referred to in them are, by that 
very fact, to be declared sacred, Divine, and God- 
appointed in themselves, so that God should be 
made answerable for every one of them ; the defini- 
tion of the Council, at least, does not say so. 
Accordingly, Catholic theologians are in the habit 
of distinguishing several classes of things, such as 
the teachings of faith and morals, the historical or 
scientific facts that may be knoim to the writer by 
natural means, the mmor details or obiter dicta, 
the quotations, etc., and, finally, the words of the 
text themselves, and to inquire of each class 
separately wliether they too are inspired. 

The obvious cause for establishing such distinc- 
tions and separate inquiries is the mfficulty often 
experienced, apparently at least, of reconciling 
some statements contamed in the Scriptures with 
what seem to be the well authenticated and 
reasonably certain conclusions of modern science. 
The natural tendency of some theologians is to 
limit inspiration to such things (viz. dogmatic and 
moral teachings) as belong exclusively to the do- 
main of revealed religion, getting rid of scientific 
or historical obj actions by asserting that inspiration 
does not extend to scientific or historical matters, 
even when they are touched upon in the Scriptures. 

5. Previous, therefore, to entering upon the 
question whether inspiration extends to the vari- 
ous classes of things or facts that can be distin- 
guished among the contents of the Scripture, it is 
advisable, first of all, to answer the often mooted 
and vexed question. Can there be any errors in 
Scripture! It is granted on all sides, and the 
concession has been officially recognized in the 
Encyclical Providentissimus Devs of Pope Leo 
XIU., that, once committed to writing, tho sacred 
text became subject to alterations and vicissitudes, 
analogous to those to which all books subject to 
repeated transcription are exposed ; that, ns a 
consequence, some errors foreign to the original 
slipped into the copies through the mistakes of the 
transcribers, or otherwise. The original text itself 
might even contain such expressions or modes of 
speech as a fastidious and scientifically trained 
mind might consider not strictly and rigorously 
accurate from a scientific point of view, since the 
authors themselves saw no reason for departing 
from the modes of speech that were prevalent at 
the time, lest they might uselessly arouse con- 
troversies foreign to their main object by osten- 
tatiously discarding the received notions in the 
minds of their hearers in non-religious matters. 
Every one nowadays null grant this. The ques- 
tion, however, remains, and must be solved. Can 
any inspired writer ever utter a false statement or 
etuate a positive error ? 

18 older theologians for whom the problem 
did not exist, and those modem theologians who 
apparently do not suspect that the question exists, 
used to decide the question by simply answering 
in the words of Tliomos Aquin.is {Sum. TheoL, 
prima pars, qu. 1. art. 10, ad 3) : ‘ Patet quod 
sensui litterali sacrae Scripturae numquam potest 
subesse falsum.’ The sacred text, giving expression 
to an utterance of the first truth, can contain no 
error, since God can neither deceive nor ho mis- 
taken. Other theologians, however, for whom 
the problem does exist, have often endeavoured 
to modify in a more or Ic-ss subtle way the rigour 
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of the Thomistic axiom, while, of course, claiming 
to remain, both at heart and in word, perfectly 
orthodox. 

As it vrouW he tedious to enter upon o detailed historical 
account of the various phases of the question, we shall content 
ourselves with recalling a simple distinction, in which, in our 
opinion, might be found a means of conciliation between the 
opposing parties. If and whenever it is the manifest intention 
of a sacred author authoritatively to teach us a fact, however 
Blight or unimportant, in any department whatsoever, the 
principle of Thomas Aquinas must find its full and irresistible 
application. Thus, to use a comparison of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, if it should be definitely the intention of the Scripture 
to teaob us authoritatively that Samuel was really the son of 
E3kanah, it is impossible that the statement should he errone- 
ous, and that Samuel should have been in reality the son of 
another. There are, however, obviously many cases when such 
an intention is absent, and can be introduced only by arbi- 
trarily forcing one's private view on the text; the author 
writes in conformity with received historical or scientific views, 
which are evidently Immaterial to his purpose. Who could, for 
instance, uithout assuming to himself the rflle of on authori- 
tative interpreter of the mind of the sacred writer, maintain 
that the latter certainly meant to teach us that, at the battle 
of Qibeon, the sun itself stood still in the heavens in the literal 
sense of the words, and that any other interpretation of the 
text is positively excluded 1 

Briefly, to assert in an absolute manner that 
error is compatible with inspiration in the mind 
of the sacred writer is to adopt a position which 
most Catholic theologians would characterize as 
‘ erroneous ’ or ‘ error! proxima,’ as being indirectly 
opposed to the Catholic dogma of inspiration.* To 
maintain, on the other hand, that every statement 
in the Scripture must be taken as strictly accurate 
in the literal sense in which it appeared in the 
original text seems unnecessary, besides being oat 
of harmony with many clearly established and well 
authenticated facts. 

It will be enough to note here, by the way, that no one 
nowadays thinks of claiming Inspiration for any of the versions 
of Scripture, either the Septuagmt or any other ; and, indeed, 
the decree of the Oounoil of Trent declaring the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome • authentic ’ (pro authtntica habeatur) means only that, 
being sufflciectly accurate for the purposes of Catholic tbeofogy, 
it is adopted by the Catholic Church as its official version, 

<5. The question of the compatibility of inspira- 
tion •ndth error being thus disposed of by denying 
the possibility of any falsehood being authorita- 
tively asserted in the Scripture, even by mistake, 
it becomes comparatively easy to answer the 
various questions raised concerning the extension 
of inspiration to the various classes of subjects 
contained in the Scripture. There is really no ne- 
cessity for any classification whatsoever. Every- 
thing that is contained in the sacred books — ^be it 
dogma, moral precept, historical statement, quota- 
tion, or the words themselves — was clearly selected ' 
and put there by a mind under the actual influence 
of inspiration. Inspiration, therefore, must be 
understood as extending to everything ; for why, , 
indeed, ought it to liave stopped short at anything 
in the sacred text? | 

Leaving out of account the desire to avoid im- 
puting to the Holy Spirit a certain number of 
supposed erroneous statements in matters not 
strictly religious — a desire which apparently 
hannte some minds — there is no class of things 
contained in the Scripture to which there is any 
apparent reason to deny the benefit of the influ- 
ence of inspiration, except perhaps the words 
themselves, those material particles, so to speak, 
of which the text is composed. Verbal inspira- 
tion, indeed, is denied by a large number of theo- 
logians, but mainly on two grounds : (1) it seems 
irnpossible, on that hypothesis, to account for the 
dii'ersity of style, whicii is so marked between two 
different authors ; (2) because most theologians are 
averse to the notion of dictation, which they con- 

1 The recent condemnation of the Modernist proposition 
that ‘Inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scriptaram sacram 
extenditur, Qt omnes et singulas eius partes ah omnl errore 
praemuniat’ expressly reproves that opinion (Denangcr, no, 
£011; the pronouncement of the Commissio Biblica of 23rd 
June 1905 may also be consulted in this connexion fib, no, 
1030)). 


sider inseparable from that of verbal inspiration 
But, for any one who has read and understood 
our exposition of the theory of the instrument, as 
applied to the case of inspiration, those difficulties 
do not exist. Inspiration is the same in all sacred 
writers, in kind at least ; but its result, the style 
and wording of the Divine oracles, ouglit neverthe- 
less to be different, owing to the natural differences 
that exist between the various free and conscious in- 
struments. An Isaiah and a Jeremiah, a Matthew 
and a John, write under the same pervading Dirino 
influence, but each one in his own natural way, 
modo proprio. Moreover, the same theory has 
nothing in common with the conception of a dicta- 
tion of God to the sacred writer. For to inspire 
is to illumine, and to illumine is not to dictate. 
Instead, therefore, of conceiving of a kind of dimin- 
ished inspiration, stopping short at the selection 
of the words, we ought to conceive of a super- 
natural influence fuU and one, pervading the 
sacred writing throughout, and casting its Dirine 
splendour on everything contained in it, even the 
most minute particles of the sacred text. There 
is no necessity to assnme that inspiration enlight- 
ened the mind of the sacred writer in regard to 
his thoughts only, but abandoned him to his oivn 
natural industry when endeavouring to give literary 
utterance to his Divinely inspired conceptions. 

biTERATtiRE. — J. B. Fraozelin, Tractatus de divina tradi- 
lions et sariplura^, Rome, 1876 ; F. SchmU, d* Insjnraiitmii 
Sibliorum et ratione, Lonvain, 1886 ; D. Zanecchia, Pirina 
iTispiratio Saarce SeriptuTce, Rome, 1898 ; U. Billot, de in- 
epiratione Saerce ScripCurcB, do. 1003 ; C. Pesch, de Inspira- 
tione Saercc Seriptnres, Freiburg, 1906; P. Dansch, Pie 
Schriftinepiration, do. 1891 ; K. Holzhey, Pie Jntpiratum 
der heil. Schrift in der Ansehauung dee MitUlallers, Munich, 
t 1895. E. L. VAN BEOELAEUE. 

INSPIRATION (Hindu).— Indian authorities 
and scholars in their references to the Hindu wnt- 
ings draw a clearly marked distinction between 
Scripture, revealed and inspired, and other com- 
positions which, however great their antiquity and 
worth, have, in their judgment and in accordance 
with the verdict of tradition, no valid claim to divine 
inspiration, or to direct derivation from a supe^ 
human source. The former are truti, that winch 
is heard, the human ear receiving the divine voice, 
and communicating its message direct to men by 
the pen or by oral teaching. The latter are smrh, 
that which is stored up in the mind, learning 
acquired by observation and study, which is then 
delivered as the ripe fruit of human intelligence 
and application, moulded and fashioned at the 
writers wUl, and presented as the reasoned wn- 
clusions of his meditation and thought. If*® 
writings Icnown as smjii, therefore, however choice 
their theme and style, or however high the 
in which they are held, occuw an entirely suhorai- 
nate position of authority. They furnish no proot- 
texts, and, great as their popularity may be, tJiey 
may not in a formal and strict sense be drawn upon 
for the establishment of rule and doctrine. Inc 
theory formulated with regard to on tne 

other hand, assumed and taught a doctrine oi 
literal and verbal inspiration, as consistent ana 
exacting as has elsewhere ever been conceived, in 
practice the line was not seldom overstepped, 
especially in regard to works which appealed to 
the general taste and inclination, and enjoyed in 
consequence a wide popularity. In many instants 
these gained and retained a hold upon the aiiejp- 
ance and affections of the people, and especially 
the non-priestly classes, wliich lay entirely outsiae 
of any theory or dogma of inspiration limited in 
application to certain books and to these mon^ 
The volume of imli, however, was 
closed, and was incapable of either addition r 
diminution. , ... 

The language also that is employed with rCoC* 
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to the Vedas is suiBciently definite to remove all 
doubt as to the religious estimate which the writers 
themselves placed upon them. For, although in 
certain passages a degree of inspiration appears 
to be claimed for other and later works, yet in 
more formal doctrine and practice tlie distinction 
was always observed between the Vedic writings 
which possessed authority as iruti and other com- 
positions, in the production of which the mind and 
skill of man played the predominant part. Thus 
in Bvlind,. Up. ii. iv. 10 it is said that the Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Saraaveda, Atharvahgirasas, Itihilsa, 
Purana, and other works have been breathed forth 
from Brahman alone. The same theory is ex- 
pounded elsewhere in the same Upanisad, not 
always with an identical enumeration of texts.' 
A definite doctrine of inspiration is assumed and 
stated, e.g., by Ramanuja on Vedantasutras, n. 
ii. 43 : ‘ the Veda ... on account of its non- 
human character, is raised above all suspicion of 
error and other imperfections’;® and the Veda, 
therefore, is the final authority and court of appeal 
on all questions of teaching and interpretation. 
The epithets applied to the Veda appear to be 
intended to convey the same idea, e.g. ‘ imperish- 
able,’® 'eternal,’* etc. And the most compre- 
hensive and profound teaching is enunciated when 
the Veda, or the syllable Om, which is the 
beginning and the end of the Veda, is identified 
with Brahman.® The same thought also is poeti- 
cally expressed when it is elsewhere said that the 
deity is resident in the sacred text.® 

A further indication of the sacred character 
attached to the Vedic writings was the elaborate 
provision made in the schools for the exact pre- 
servation of the letter of the text. Apparently 
each of the schools had its own traditional recen- 
sion, of which the members of the school were 
jointly and severally in charge, and which it was 
their office and duty faithfully to bear in mind, 
and to communicate orally to their disciples. The 
Vedic texts, therefore, were committed to memory 
by all ; and the precise and perpetual recitation of 
them was their safeguard, and a sufficient check 
against alteration even in the least detail of the 
accepted order and form of words. Moreover, as 
an additional precaution apainst accidental varia- 
tion, the sacred text was learnt and recited not 
only directly, but also according to a method 
known as hramapaiha, or ‘serial reading,’ in 
which each word was repeated twice in progressive 
order, with the preceding and also with the suc- 
ceeding word. An extension of the same method, 
which further illustrates the anxious care \vith 
which it was sought to secure the ipsissima verba 
of the sacred text, was thejaie'ipatha, ‘twisted’ or 
'inverted reading,’ in which each successive pair 
of words was repeated three times, in one instance 
in inverted order. Moreover, the verses and words 
of the hymns were laboriously counted, and the 
records preserved in the works of the Sanskrit 
grammarians ; these numbers are found to be in 
agreement with the extant texts. It was in har- 
mony also with this conception of the peculiarly 
sacred character of these wirings that the com- 
munication of them to Sadras, or out-castes, was 
strictly forbidden.® They were the heritage and 

1 Brbad, Vp. IV. V. H ; cf. 6a£ikara on Tfdantariifraf, 1. 1. S, a 
text which he interprets to mean that Brahman is the source of 
Scripture, the latter being defined as consisting of the Eigveda 
and other Vedas, with the works subsidiary to them. 

•J Ct. SBE xlviil. [loot] 485, 478 f., B20 f. 

5 Satnp. Br. x. Iv. 1. 0. 

4 JInnu, ill. 284, ptirdtanl, rendered •eternal’ by 0. Bublcr 
(SBE XXV. JISSO) 127), but perhaps connoting rather high 
antiquity, and ttie dignity and authority which the texts nc- 
cotiinglv were believed to possess. 

» B.amil)5ynnB, n. x. 17. 40, tv. i. 20; cf. Vasiftha, xxv. 10. 

« ' 1 llAkfmi) reside ... in the sound of the Veda' (/nsf. of 
rin>«, xclx. 14 f.). 

7 e.g., • The Veila must not be recited In the presence of a 
VOL. vil. — 23 


possession of the ‘ twice-born,’ and might not be 
carried beyond the circle of the elect, lest defile- 
ment in any fonn should reach them. Parallel 
instances to this scrupulous limitation of the 
circulation of a sacred book or books are numer- 
ous among otber peoples. A sntra of the Vedanta 
prohibits to Sfldras the hearing or studying of the 
Veda.' 

Further, it would appear that the method of 
revelation, as it was conceived by the Hindu 
authors themselves, and the descriptive terms em- 
ployed with regard to it were intended to imply 
the same sacred and inviolable character of the 
text. The rws, the ancient poets and seers of the 
Vedic hymns, are said to have ‘seen’ (dri) the 
sacred texts which they then conveyed to men. 
Althougli in some instances they claim in so many 
words to have been the authors of the h 3 ’nin 8 which 
bear their names, the claim is disallowed, as far as 
the play of individual character is concerned, or 
the application of human intelligence and skill. 
Their part is limited to that of exact recorders 
of a message in the ordering of which they have no 
share, as regards either subject-matter or form. 
Their merit is that of faithful transmission of the 
words and teaching which the ej’e ‘saw.’® No 
doubt the language employed is to a very consider- 
able extent figurative and metaphorical. The 
‘eye’ is the eye of the mind. The figure, how- 
ever, in harmony with the universal tendency of 
thought and language, became obscured, and was 
literally interpreted. The mental or spiritual 
vision was transformed into a real ‘ seeing^ of the 
actual letters and words, presented to the eye in 
material form. It is not improbable also that to 
the mystical meditative temperament of India a 
strong capacity for visualizing the creations of the 
mind may have played a considerable part in the 
elaboration of the metaphor, and have contributed 
not a little to its ready acceptance and popularity. 

Moreover, in India and, it may be saia, to the 
Eastern mind in general, inspiration is much more 
a matter of men than of books or of the written 
word. The Veda was regarded, indeed, as the 
source and spring of all knowledge, and the teach- 
ing whicli it conveyed was the final and infallible 
standard of practice and belief. Even so, however, 
the veneration with which the Vedic text was 
regarded by the people os a whole hardlj’ equalled 
the strict and an.xious care with which the Jewish 
Rabbis erected a ‘hedge’ about their Law. In 
part this was due to the fact that the sacred writ- 
ings were so jealously guarded by the Brfihmans, 
and screened from profane knowledge, that to the 
great majority of the Hindus they were and always 
have been invested with attributes of distance and 
mystery rather than accepted and known ns a 
guiding presence and authority in the life. The 
theory of the inspiration and inerrancy of the 
scriptures was universally taught and received, 
being denied only by the naslilMs, the atheists 

Sudra ' (Foxtf {Ao, xviii. 12) ; ‘Lct hlmnot rccitoftlie tcxts)In- 
distinctly, nor In tho presence ot Sudma ' (Mann, iv. Ofi). 

I VeddntasOtras, L lli. 89 ; cf. Eifikara’s comment end citation 
ot passages (SBE xxxiv. [1890] 228 f.). 

» Cf. Xlanu, xl. 244 : ‘ the cages . . . obtained (tho revelation 
of) the Vedas through their austerities ' ; and ib. 234. Safiknra 
(on VeddntasStrag, 1. iii. 80) quotes tho authority of cariier 
writers that the ten books of the Kigveda were ' seen ’ by the 
ancient rfi»; cud elsewhere asserts the tame of the mnnira and 
fcrdAmapo portion of the Veda(oni. iii. 34). Riminuja teems to 
make an attempt to combine tho theory of Inerrancy witli a 
natural belief in the effective authorship of the poets: ’Tlie 
eternity of the Veda admits of being reconciled with what tcn'i'- 
ture says about the mantras and kindas of the racred text liav- 
ing '• makers,” and about llishis teeing tho hymns . . . tlie 
Kishls . . . thus giftod by rraJBpatl witli the requisite powers 
... tee the mantras, and so on . . . perfect in oil tlicir sounds 


and accents, without having learned them from the recit.ation 
eic.(SBE xUiii.S32 f., on reddntoJ'fifraj,!. iii.25.). 


of 0 teacher,’ 


To the rf<* themselves, in their divine or temi -divine character, 
worship was offered. 
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or infidels, whose influence appears at no time 
to have been vdde-spread, or their numbers 
considerable. But its practical effect upon the 
everyday thought and experience of the Hindu 
was slight. Lure the books themselves, it was the 
doctrine and possession of a learned class. And, 
although theoretically acknowledged and accepted 
by all, it was in reality little in touch with the 
needs and movements of everyday life. 

It was entirely otherwise with the belief in the 
inspiration and authority of the teacher, the man 
upon whom the spirit of the god had descended, 
and whose utterances, like his actions and person, 
were invested with the sanction and force of the 
divine. It would be difficult to indicate anyone 
doctrine or belief which has had a more profound 
influence on the habits and character of the Indian 
peoples. Beginning udth the themselves, and 
passing down through a long series of deified men, 
among whom the guru, the teacher, has in India 
always occupied the most important place, the 
doctrine of the direct inspiration of the individual 
has never ceased to be an effective and influential 
article of faith. The repeated incarnations of the 
gods bear witness to the same tendencies of thought 
and belief. And, although modern conditions of 
life, and the forms under which modem education 
is being conveyed, are gradually and perhaps in- 
evitably undermining and destroying the ancient 
reverential habit of thought and life, it will be 
long before the Hindu affection deserts its ancient 
ideals, or regards as other than unwelcome a new 
theory of life, which minimizes the spiritual ele- 
ment in the heart and character of the individual.* 
These numerous incarnations of the gods, and 
the readiness with which men or women endowed 
with unusual qualities or an attractive and domin- 
ating personality are deified, are evidence of 
similar characteristics of thought. The high- 
pripsts^ of the different sects, in their formal 
visitations of the districts under their charge for 
purposes of pastoral oversight and confirmation of 
the young men, journey in state and are greeted 
by all ivith a reverence which implies the assump- 
tion of divine or semi-divine rank. Their persons 
and utterances are inspired ; their touch confers 
happiness and deliverance from the bondage of 
evil. In a similar manner the recognition of 
authority concentrated in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, whether European or Indian, is separated 
by a very narrow line in the thought of the Hindu 
from a belief in definite inspiration by the deity, 
who in greater or less fullness has taken up his 
abode within, and thus manifests his presence and 

E ower. The experience of any Englishman who 
as come into real touch ivith the mind and heart 
of the Indian would furnish many instances of the 
facility ivith which exceptional or unfamiliar gifts 
and powers are set down to the credit of a super- 
natural afflatus which for the time being, or per- 
manently, confers upon the man the rights and 
dignity of a god. 

To the Hindu, therefore, the conception of an 
inspired personality or an inspired book is perfectly 
natT^al._ In neither case would the affirmation of 
inspuation suggest doubt, or the necessity of an 
inquiry into the validity of the claim advanced or 
the possibility of the fact asserted. The disposi- 
tion would rather be in favour of its acceptance as 
part of the natural order of things. It is regarded 
as not improbable, it is even looked upon as 
highly probable, that the god will thus communi- 
cate his will and make known his ways. The 

1 The conception la illustrated, e.g., by Mann, iv. 182: ‘The 
teacher is the lord of the world of Brahman'; li. 233: ‘By 
obedience to his teacher [the student pains] the world of Brah- 
man ’ ; cf. li. H4-1M, Init. of Virpu, xxxi. 10, etc., Apatt. j. ir. 
14. 7 : * The feet of all Gurus must no embraced (every day) by 
a student who has returned home.’ 


burden of proof lies with those who deny. And 
this disposition or tone of mind is part of the 
larger bias and tendency of the Eastern nature, 
which, for whatever reason, seems to live in closer 
touch with the realities of the unseen and the 
spiritual than the more practical and unemotional 
mind of the West. 

Litebatoee. — S ee artt. God (Hindu), Hisddism. 

A. S. GeDEN. 

INSPIRATION (Muslim). — ^Inspiration may 
come to a prophet in an external form, and consist 
of the very words which God wishes him to give 
forth as the divine message. This is called waK 
zahir, ‘external inspiration.’ It is the highek 
form of inspiration, in the opinion of Muhammadans, 
and was used for the production of the Qur’an. 
The mind of Muhammad was passive, and the 
message, an external one, was brought to him by 
Gabriel. A somewhat lower form of this is called 
ishdrat al-malak, ‘ the sign of the angel.’ Muham- 
mad refers to this when he says ; ‘ The Holy Ghost 
has entered into my heart,’ that is, the inspiration 
came through Gabriel, but not orally. The other 
term is ilham, which means the saint or prophet 
using his mental powers and, under divine guid- 
ance, giving forth the message of God, though not 
in the very words of God. 

The recipient knows the medium, i.e. the angel, by which ho 
receives the information. This is Wfljl, the inspiration ot 
prophets, the inspiration of the Qur’5n. The recipient receives 
information from an unknown source and in an unknown way. 
This is the Inspiration of saints and mystics. It is called ilMm, 
The difference between and ilhUm is that in the former 
an angel is the medium of communication, and in the later ha 
is not. It comes direct to the mind of the Prophet (see al- 
Ghazali in the Muddq al-Arifin, an Urdu tr. of the /Jya Ulutn 
ad-Din, Lucknow, 1878, iii. SO). 

Some theologians hold that, whilst the Qnr’fin 
was revealed by the ivahl method, the teaching of 
the Prophet as recorded in the traditions was by 
the ilham mode ; that is, the traditicins are a rMl 
revelation and convey divine injunctions, only the 
mode was different. Others hold that even the 
traditions were of walii authority, and nsh-Snan- 
rastani speaks of ‘ the sayings of the Prophet which 
have the marks of wafil’ (quoted in Ddbist&n, eu. 
Bombay, A.H. 1242 [A.D. 1826], p. 21), In support 
of this view this verse is quoted : 

‘By the star when it setteth, your companion Muhammaa 
erreth not, nor is led astray, neither doth he speak of ms o^ 
will. It Ib none other than a revelation which bath teen 
revealed to him ' (Qur'an liii 1). 

The latter part seems to refer to the Qnr’fin, but 
the former distinctly asserts that he was nghtly 
guided either by the wahi or by the ilham mode ot 
inspiration, and so all his words and actions form 
a rule of faith called the/S'«nn», tvhich all Muslims 
must accept, for they were said and. done under 
the constant influence of a divine inspiration. 

The revelation given to Moses is thus desenDed 
in the Qnr’fin. 

‘We wrote for him upon the tables a 
every motter, and said, “Keceive them thyself with 
ness, and command thy people to receive them for the obser a 
ofitsmostgoodly precepts’” (vli. 142). ^ _ 

This equally describes the inspiration^ 
Qur’an. The Muhammadan cannot conceive tnac 
there can be a human as well as a divine side w 
inspiration. This is clearly stated in the verse in 
which Muhammad is directed to disclaim any 
knowledge apart from the words revealed : 


me do I follow ’ (vi. 60). 

The Qnr’fin, then, comes direct from God. ine 
word ‘say’ is either expressed 
each sentence. This to the Muslim_ mind is 
highest perfection. It is verbal inspiration in 
most extreme form. The Christian ^ew of • 
spiration — the divine mind working 
human consciousness — is considered to oe rj 
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inferior, and any book bo revealed to be altogether 
on a lower plane. 

Thus, Ibn KhaldQn says : 

‘ 01 all the divine books, the Qur’an is the only one ol which 
the text, words, nnd phrases have been communicated to the 
Prophet by an audible voice’ (ProUgomines, tr. do Slane, i. 
195^ 

This is the universal belief, and it shows how 
mechanical is the Muslim view of inspiration. 
The Qur’fin, both as to matter and as to form, is 
all of God ; but the mode in which it was revealed 
varied. It is only once clearly stated in the Qur’an 
that Gabriel was the medium of communication : 

' Say, " whoso is the enemy of Gabriel ! " For he It is who by 
God's leave bath caused the Qur’an to descend on thy heart’ 
(ii. 91). 

Other passages, though they do not mention 
Gabriel by name, are generally believed to refer 
to him. 

'The faithful spirit hath come down with it’ (xxvi. 192); 

• one terrible in power taught it to him ’ (lid. 6) I * the Holy 
Spirit hath brought it down with truth from thy Lord’ (xvL 

Tradition, however, is very clear on the point 
that Gabriel was the medium. Sometimes a bright- 
ness surrounded the Prophet, out of which Gabriel 
delivered his message; sometimes the angel ap- 
peared in the form of a man called Duhiyya, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned for 
his beauty. This statement is supported by the 
verse : 

* And if we had appointed an angel, we should certainly have 
appointed one In the form of a man' (vi. 9). 

When the revelation was one of denunciation or 
a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then 
transported to the angelic world ; when the message 
was one of comfort and consolation, the angel, m 
the form of a man, delivered his message. Gabriel 
sometimes made his message knomi through the 
tinkling of a hell, a mode of operation which had 
a most disquieting effect on the Prophet. His 
body became agitated, and oven on a cold day the 
perspiration rolled off him. His countenance bore 
witness to the agitation of his mind. If riding, 
the camel on which he sat would fall to the ground. 

Zald said : ‘ One day when God scut wahi on tho Prophet, his 
thigh was on mine, but It became so heavy that I feared mine 
would be broken* * Kit&b a^-^al^t,' Leyden, 

1862-C8, 1. 105). 

Gabriel sometimesj without awearing in person, 
BO influenced the mind of the Prophet that what 
he spoke was a divine message. This is ilhdm, the 
in^iration of the traditions. 

(jn the occasion of the night journey to heaven, 

‘ great mysteries and numerous conversations took 
place’ (Mirkhond’s Eavdat a^-^afU, Has, 1893, li. 
1 . 211). God is said to have spoken to the Prophet 
directly, though whether with face veiled or not is a 
matter of doubt. God sometimes appeared to the 
Prophet in a dream and made known His ivill. On 
two occasions angels, each having six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message (for 
other accounts see Raudat af-SafU, li. i. 135-148). 

The seasona when it came were usually periods 
of anxiety and care. His countenance changed ; 
his fear seemed uncontrollable. This terrifying 
effect of inspiration is shown in the verse : 

"The best of recitals bath God sent down, a book In unison 
with itself and teaching by repetition. The very skins of those 
who fear their Lord do creep at it' (xxiix. 21). 

The fear caused to men is not to be wondered at 
wlien it is believed that in heaven the effect of it 
is that angels become senseless nnd that Gabriel is 
the Grst to return to consciousness [Khulusat at- 
Tafdsir, Lucknow, A.H. 1311 [A.D. 1893], iv. 76). 
The revelation of suras xi., Ivi., and ci., known as 
the ‘ silras of terror,’ turned the hair of the Prophet 

n Klmldan thus describes inspiration. 

After stating that some souls cannot attain to a perception 
of spiritual truth, and that others can enter Into a state of 


contemplation nnd ecstasy, which is the intuition of the saint*, 
he goes on to speak of those whose souls can rise from the 
human body to the angelic state and there hear the divine voice. 
Such are the souls of the prophets. God has given them the 
power of leaving tho human body nnd, when so separated from 
it, they receive His revelations, which, when they return from 
the spiritual world, they make known to men. The Journey to 
nnd the journey from the angelic world and the comprehension 
of the message received occupy less time than the twinkling of 
an eye. This is why inspiration is called trajii, which, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khaldun, means 'to make haste’ {ProUgomines, L 
19&-205, quoted in full in Sell, Faith of lulirn *, p. 242 f .). 

The orthodox view is that a prophet knows all 
things without having received previous instruction, 
that he gives information regarding the past and 
the future, othenvise than by analogical reasoning, 
and that he is superior to other human beings, as 
he has communion with the angelic world. 

The sacred month of Ramadan has been specially 
selected as the time for the descent of divine books : 
on the first day the book of Abraham, on the sixth 
the book of Moses, on the thirteenth the Gospel, 
and on the twenty-seventh the Lailat al-Qadr, or 
‘Night of Power,’ the Qur’an which then came 
complete to the ‘ House of Glory,’ situated in the 
lowest of the seven heavens, from which, as 
occasion required, portions were brought by Gabriel 
and revealed to Muhammad: ‘Verily we have 
caused it [the Qur’an] to descend on the Night of 
Power' (xcvii. 1 ff.). This is the blessed night, tho 
night ‘ better than a thousand months,’ tho night 
‘which bringeth peace and blessings to the rosy 
dawn’ (i6.). 

Some suppose that tho Krst revelation was ‘ Warn thy relatives 
of nearer km' (xxvi. 214), bnt tho objection to this opinion la 
that the words of the context, ‘ kindly lower thy wing over the 
faithful who follow thee ’ (i!>. 215), and ‘ who scest thee when 
thou standest at prayer and thy dsmeanour among those who 
worship* (21Sf.), presuppose the existence of a small Muslim 
community. There are other objections also connected with 
the style and use of words In this chapter which show that it 
must be a later one. 

The general view, then, may be accepted os 
correct, which is that, when in the cave at Rlra, 
a little distance from Mecca, the Prophet heard a 
voice caUing on him to reoito the opening words of 
the sura xevi. Tradition has surrounded the event 
with many marvels. The following is a condensed 
account of the narrative concerning tho inspiration 
of the Prophet given in Mirkhond’s Raudat a^-^afS 
(U. i. 140). 

The Prophet was sleeping in tho cave ol Vim when Gabriel 
made bis appearance In tho form of a man, nnd said, ‘ Ecad.* 
But his Lordsliip answered, ' I am not a reader.' Then Gabriel 
squeezed him so hard that ho thought his end was near ; bnt 
the angel again said ‘Bead,’ nnd received tho same answer. 
Having again given the command, Gabriel said : ‘Recite thou 
in tho name of thy Lord, who created man from clots of blood. 
Recite thou I For thy Lord is tho most Beneficent, who hath 
taught tho use of the pen; bath taught man that which ho 
knoweth not’ (Qur’an, xcvl. 1-4), Tho first squeezing purified 
bis august nature from all concupiscence ; the second, from all 
sinful desires. Though free from ail Ignominious qualities, his 
purification was necessary to direst his heart from oil human 
failings and to prepare it for the reception of divino revelation. 
His terror was so great that he meditated suicide, hut Gabriel 
called out: ‘Tliou art tho Apostle of Allah and I am Gabriel.' 

Another account la that, when tho third call was made, 
Gabriel struck his foot on tho ground, and a spring of water 
gushed out. Ho then performed the ablutions before prayer 
and taught Muhammad to do the same, after which they said 
the namdz, or stoted prayers. When the Prophet was terrified 
at the appearance ol Gabriel, whose feet were yellow and his 
wings green, and between whoso eyes the words were written, 
‘There Is no God but Alllh, and Muhammad is tho apostlo of 
AIIM],' Gabriel comforted him by saying that ho was the 
messenger of God to prophets. ^Vhcn iiuhammad said that ho 
could not read, Gabriel took from beneath his wing a piece of tho 
silk of Paradise, embroidered with pearls and gems, and threw 
It on his blessed face. 

All tills very much alarmed the Prophet. He hastened home, 
and KhadIJa, bis wife, said ; ‘ I perceive a light in thy counten- 
ance, tho like of which I have never beheld ‘ ; but In terror lie 
lay down In a paroxysm of fear. Wlicn he recovered, be said, 

' O Khadija, 1 nave become a soothsayer or mad.' Slic replied, 

‘ God will not surely let such a thing happen to tlice, for thou 
speakest the truth, dost not return evil for evil, keepest faith, 
art of a good life, fcfnd to thy relatives and friends. Hast thou 
seen aught terrible I’ He then told her what had ha))pcned, 
whereupon she said: ‘Rejoice, dear husband, and he of good 
cheer. He In whose hands stands Khadila's life is my witness 
that thou wilt be the Prophet of His people ’(Zaferoryyfnnaina 
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0 / Emmanuel DeuUch, Iiondon, 1874, p. 77). She then went 
to Waraqa, one of the ganlfs, and told him that Gabriel had 
appeared to Muhammad. He assured her that great benefits 
and blessings would follow from this (see Maui}at a^-^afd, u. i. 
146). 

Then, for a while, the rerelations ceased, and the mind of 
Muhammad was much disturbed thereby. He doubted the 
reality of his call and became so melancholy that he sought to 
put an end to his life. On such occasions Gabriel appeared and 
strengthened him in the belief that he was to be the apostle of 
God, and so gave him comfort. A tradition states that Khadija, 
alarmed at his state, not only wrapped him up, but sprinkled 
cold water upon him, which seems to show that he had a fit 
{Mishkat al-Mafalnli, Madras, A.a. 1274 [a.d. 1857), p. 846). 
Bukhari relates how on one such occasion he saw the angel 
seated on a throne midway between heaven and earth. Alarmed, 
he hastened home and said to his wife : * Cover me with a cloth.’ 
Then God revealed to him sura Ixxiv., beginning *0 thou, 
enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn ’ ($a^iffu’l-Sukhdri, 
i. 2). This became the first of a continued series of revelations. 
The period of suspense — the fatrah — ^was now over. Hence, 
forth there was no intermission in the revelations, which came 
with remarkable aptness to time and circumstance for the rest 
of his life. 

The doctrine of wa^l, the inspiration of the 
Qur’an, is closely connected -with the attribute of 
God, called Icalam, ‘■word,’ or ‘speech,’ and con- 
cerning u'hich there was a long and bitter conflict 
between the Mu'tazilite and the orthodox section 
of the Muslims. It ranged round the great dispute 
as to whether the attributes of God were eternal 
or not. The orthodox belief is that the Qur’an was 
written from all eternity on the Preserved Table. 

'The unbounded reverence of the Muslims for the Qur’an 
reaches its climax in the dogma (which appeared at an early 
date through the influence of the Christian doctrine of the 
eternal Word of God) that the Book, as the divine word, i.e. 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eternal and 
uncreated ’ (T. Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern Bistary, p. 68). 

This view has been well stated by D. JB. Mac- 
donald : 

‘ There had grown up very early In the Muslim community 
an unbounded reverence and awe in the presence of the Qur’an. 
In it God speaks, addressing His servant, the Prophet: the 
words, with few exceptions, are direct words of God. It is, 
therefore, easily intelligible that it came to be called the word 
of God (kalam Allah), But Muslim piety went further and 
held that it was uncreated and had existed from all eternity 
with God. Whatever proofs of this doctrine may have been 
brought forward later from the Qur’an itself, we can have no 
difficulty in recognizing that it is plainly derived from the 
Christian Logos and that the Greek Church, perhaps through 
John of Damascus, has again played a formative part. So, in 
correspondence with the heavenly and uncreated Logos in the 
bosom of the Father, there stands this uncreated and eternal 
Word of God ; to the earthly manifestation in Jesus corresponds 
the Qur’an, the Word of God which wo read and recite. The 
one is not the same ns the other, but the idea to be gained 
from the expressions of the one is equivalent to the idea whieh 
we would gain from the other, if the veil of the flesh were re- 
moved from us and the spiritual world rereaXei’ (Development 
of Muslim Theology, p. 146). 

It is interesting to notice how, right in the heart 
of the Islamic system, there is such a near approach 
to a OTcat truth, and how, in rejecting the Incar- 
nate Word, the eternal Son of God, Muslims have 
accepted instead the dead letter of a book, 

-The history of the development of the Qur’an 
and of its exegesis lies outside the scope of this 
article ; and so it only remains to state the various 
views on kalam, ‘ the word,’ so far as they are 
connected with the question of inspiration (see, 
further, art. Kalam). The orthodox view of kalam, 
one of the attributes of God, is that 
God * Bpealis, but not with a tongue os men do. He speaks 
to some of His servants without the inten’ention of another, 
even ns Ho spoke to Moses, and to Jluhammad on the night 
of the ascension to heaven. He spealm to others by the 
instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way in which 
He communicates His will to the prophets. It follows from 
this that the Quridn is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated’ (Muhammad oI-Birkawi, quoted in Sell, Faith of 
Uldmi, p. 187). 

The speech (kalam), then, that is necessary to 
God is not the glorious expressions revealed to 
the Prophet, becau.se these are originated, and the 
quality that subsists in the essence of God is eter- 
nal. _ Both the glorious e.xpressions and the eternal 
quality are called the Word of God; but the former 
are created and written in the Preserved Table, 
from which on the Night of Decree they were 


brought to the lowest heaven, and thence were 
revealed to the Prophet. 

These are the views held by the Sunni Jlnsal- 
mSns. They were earnestly opposed by the Mu'ta- 
zilites, who deny the eternity of the Qur’fin on 
the following grounds. It is written in Arabic, 
it descended to earth, and is written and read. 
Events are described in the past tense, whereas, if 
the Qur’an existed before all time, the future tense 
would have been used ; it contains commands and 
prohibitions; who, then, were commanded, and who 
were prohibited ? If it existed from eternity past, 
it will exist till eternity future, and so in the next 
world its laws will be incumbent on men who must 
perform the same religious ceremonies as they do 
now ; if it is eternal, then there are two eternals, 
God and the Word, which would destroy the Unity 
of the Divine Being, If it is said that it is speech 
only which is eternal, and not the word and sounds, 
then how can there be speech mtboat sound ? To 
the latter objection the Sunnis reply that a man’s 
thoughts are a kind of speech without sound. It 
is true that, as man’s thought is originated, it 
cannot be compared to God’s speech, which is 
eternal ; yet the illustration is good as far as it 
goes to show that speeeh does not necessarily need 
sound. 

The Mu'tazilites produced such texts as 'Verily 
we have made it an Arabic Qur’an ’ (xii, 2, xiii, 37, 
XX, 112, xxxix, 29, xli. 2, xlii, 5, xliii, 2), Now, 
what God made He created, ns it is said : ‘ Who 
hath created the heavens and the earth ’ (vi, _1), 
To which the reply is made : ‘Are not the creation 
and the command His?’ (vii, 62). Here there is a 
difference between the creation and the command, 
and, inasmuch as the command ‘Be’ creates, it 
cannot itself be created, and is, therefore, eternal. 
Some of the 'AbbSsid Khalifs of Baghdad were 
supporters of the Mu'tazilites, and the Khallf 
Ma’miln in the year 212 A.H. issued a decree de- 
claring that all who asserted that the QuriSn was 
eternw were heretics, A little later on the Klinllf 
sent an order to the Prefect of Baghdad denouncing 
as a mere rabble and mob, as men of no insight or 
knowledge, those who held the orthodox views. 
He was told to assemble the Qiiris, the Qur’an 
readers, to question them as to their opinions, and 
to inform them that the Khalif neither wished for 
nor would retain in his service any one whorn he 
considered to be untrustworthy in the faith. The 
inquiry was unsatisfactory, and so this order was 
issued : 

‘ What the pretenders to orthodoxy and the seeker* after the 
authority for which they are unfitted have replied has reacneu 
me. Now, who does not admit that the Qur’an is created, sus- 
pend his exercise of Judicial powers and his autlionty to reww 
traditions ’(Joliil-nd-din as-Suyuti, Bistory of the Khalifs, uai- 
cutta, 1881, cb. on Ma’mun). . , 

The next IChalif, al-Mn'tasim, severely punished 
and imprisoned the Imam Ibn Hanbal (q.v.), a 
logian of great repute, because he would not admit 
that the (Jur’an ivas created. Al-Buwaitl, a theo- 
logian, was brought from Cairo to Baglidad, and 
there imprisoned till the day of his death for the 
same reason. Whilst they led him on fettered and 
chained, he kept repeating to himself, ‘Almighty 
God created the world by means of the word He, 
Now, if that word was created, one created * 
would have created another,’ which he held to be 


impossible. 

The reference here is to the verso, ‘Verily our speech unto 
a thine, when We will the same, is that we say to it only " > 
and it is’ (xxxvl. 82). This was a standing niyument a^amss 
the Mu’tazilites. So also the verse, ‘Nay, but it [the Qur^i 

is a warning . . . written on honoured pagres, exai^iPO^ 

Qxxx. Ilf.), Is said to refer to the cternM copyof theHJaacn 
Tabic, an ar^ment repudiated bj* the Mu toziUtcs. 

IrVlien times changed and the orthodox re^rned 
to power. Imam asIi-Shafi’I called before him a 
theologian named 5afs, and, quoting the -v'crsc, 
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‘God said “Be” and it is/ said, ‘Did not God 
create all things by the word “ Be assented. 

‘Then, if the Qur’an was created, must not the 
word “ Be ” also have been created ? ’ To this 9afs 
agreed. ‘ Then all things were created by a created 
thing, which is a gross inconsistency and manifest 
impiety.’ Such was the effect of Shafi'i’s reason- 
ing that IJafs was put to death as a pestilent heretic 
(Sell, Faith of Islam*, p. 217). 

The Mu'tazilites opposed the orthodox view, for 
they said that it limited their freedom of thought. 
To them the Qur’fin had a human as well as a 
diidne side ; but, if it was an eternal word, it was 
clearly beyond even reverent criticism. Their view 
of the nature of the divine attributes also led them 
to fear that there was a danger lest this idea of an 
eternal attribute {Jcalam, ‘ word ’) should impair the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God. However, 
the reaction came, and the orthodox school gained 
the day. The Mu'tazilite movement was a CTeat 
one, and, when it failed, Islam again resumed the 
rigid form which has characterized it till this day. 
In India, under the influence of Western thought 
and a liberal government, there has been some 
attempt to revive Mu' tazilite teaching. The leaders 
of the movement see that the mechanical view of 
inspiration taught in IslSm is fatal to enlightened 
progress, and they have selected this very subject 
as one to be discussed, and as one on which sounder 
views should be propagated. One of them says ; 

' A prophet Is pelther Immaculate nor infallible. A prophet 
feels that his mind is illumined by God, that the thoughts which 
are expressed by him and spoken or written under this influ- 
ence are to be regarded as the words of God. This illumina- 
tion of the mind, or effect of the divine influence, differs in the 
prophet, according to the capacity of the recipient, or accord- 
ing to the circumstances — physical, moral, and religious — in 
which he is placed’ (M. Oherigh 'All, Critical Exposition of 
Jihad, p. Ixix). 

Another well-knotvn writer, an avowed Mu'ta- 
rilite, speaks of the realistic description of heaven 
and hell as borrowed from Zoroastrian and Tal- 
mudic sources (see Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Isl&m, 
London, 1801, p. 304). It may be said that, as his 
followers grew in tho apprehension of spiritual con- 
ceptions, so the mind of the Prophet developed; 
but the obieotion to this is that the later chapters 
of the QurW are, as a rule, less spiritual than the 
earlier ones ; and so the development, if such there 
was, tended in a downward direction. But it is 
clear that there are a few Muslims wlio see wherein 
the weakness of their system lies, who boldly re- 
pudiate all the teaching of the past, and adopt 
what is practically a Christian view of inspiration. 
These men, liowover, are repudiated by the great 
moss of the Muslim world, as men having forsaken 
a revealed religion, and are to be shunned as inno- 
vators, a class most distasteful to the orthodox 
Muslim. But herein tho only hope of Islflm lies ; 
for, until more reasonable views of inspiration be- 
come general, until the dead weight of traditional- 
ism is lifted off, and until intelligence and reason 
are allowed some force, there can bo no enlightened 
progress in the community. 

Lrrra.ATTOK. — Ibn Khaldffn, froUgomlnti, tr. M. dc Slane, 
Paris, 1802-63; T. Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern llistory, 
Loudon, 1802; D. B. Macdonald, Development of iluslim 
Theology, do. 1003; E. Sell, Faith of leldm^, Madras, 1007, 
and Eistorical Development of the Qur’an, London, 1000; M. 
Chcragh 'Ali, Critical Ezmisition of Jihad, Bombay, 1830; 
Otto Pauti, ituhammeds Lehre von der OfTcnbarung guellen- 
tn&stig untcreueht, Leipzig, 1693. E. BkLL. 

INSTINCT. — ^XNTth regard to the exact mean- 
ing which wo should attach to the words ‘instinct’ 
and ‘ instinctive ’ there is much difference of 
opinion. There is, indeed, a general agreement 
that, as W. Pnley long ago phrased it, an instinct 
is, in some sense, |a propensi^ prior to experi- 
ence (in tho individual] and independent of in- 
struction’ {Natural Theology, London, 1802, ch. 


xviii.). But the word ‘propensity’ is somewhat 
vague. Then it must be a^ed to what end the 
propensity leads. Is it a propensity to behave in 
some more or less specifle manner, or to experi- 
ence certain emotional states, or to believe certain 
things, or to frame certain types of judgment! Is 
it one of these, or all of these ? Furthermore, 
what are we to understand by an instinct ? Is it 
a propensity to a specific mode of behaviour, a 
particular belief, a definite type of judgment! 
And can such a propensity be clearly marked off 
and isolated in analytic treatment! There are 
difficulties in doing so ; and it is probably better 
to use the noun as a grouping term — as we use 
‘ intelligence ’ — to cover all those processes to which 
the adjective ‘instinctive’ is properly applicable. 
But this still leaves on our hands the question : 
What is the distinguishing nature of these pro- 
cesses ! 

Those who approach this question from tho 
biological side tend to limit the term ‘ instinctive ’ 
to certain more or less specific modes of behaviour 
which are characterized by the fact that they just 
come, without any intervening and guiding mental 
process, when the organism is appropriately stimu- 
lated by the presentation of a more or less com- 
plex situation, often supported by stimulations 
arising within the organism. And on this view 
they so come because the organism, and, especially 
in higher forms of life, its nervous system, have 
been prepared by a long evolutionary process 
to respond to such stimulation in more or leas 
specific ways. The chick pecks, the duckling 
swims, the moorhen dives, the infant sucks, be- 
cause the inherited organic constitution is such 
that these modes of behaviour are tho automatic 
outcome when the requisite situation is presented, 
without any mental realization of the meaning of 
the situation or of the instinctive response. The 
word ‘ instinctive ’ is thus, for those who accept this 
view of the matter, primarily a biological term. 
But tho presented situation, and the process of be- 
having in such and such a manner in its midst, are 
accompanied by a coalescent mode of experience — 
the instinctive experience — and this is assimilated 
to or incorporated with such prior experience (re- 
vived through association) os tho organism may 
hove already gained in other ways and on previous 
occasions. Thus, although the word ‘instinctive’ 
is primarily a biological term, it is secondarily a 
psychological term which labels a somewhat com- 
plex factor in the development of tlie mental life 
of tho individual. 

Now, such a definition of tho term ‘instinctive’ 
as has been briefly indicated, tenable ns it may bo 
in tho appropriate universe of discourse, seems 
hardly acceptable in connexion with the topics of 
ethics and religion. It seems desirable, therefore, 
so to extend the connotation of the word ‘instinc- 
tive’ as to bring our treatment into lino with 
current usage in the familiar speech of educated 
persons, who are often impatient of subtle psj'cho- 
logical distinctions. In this broader sense of the 
word, the traditional distinction between that 
which is instinctive and that which is based on 
carefully reasoned foundations is preserved and 
emphasized ; stress is laid on tho spontaneous as 
contrasted with the deliberate nature of the mental 
processes involved ; and, though it may be difiicult 
to distinguish between timt which is the outcome 
of tho net results of previous training and edu- 
cation and that which is due to congenital and 
heredita^ disposition, it is generally implied that 
what is instinctive in this larger sense is in the 
main unlearnt and, at least _ predominantly, the 
expression of the innate constitution of the mind. 

"William James has given a graphic description 
of the manner in which he was affected by the 
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Californian earthquake of 1906, which lasted some 
forty-eight seconds. It may be quoted in illustra- 
tion of the spontaneous as contrasted with the 
volitional attitude of mind. 

* In my case,’ he eays, ‘ sensation and emotion were so strong 
that little thought, and no reflection or volition, were possible 
in the short time consumed by the phenomenon. ... As soon 
as I could think, I discerned retrospectively certain peculiar 
ways in which my consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. 
These ways were quite spontaneous, and, so to speak, inevitable 
and irresistible. First^ I personified the earthquake as a per- 
manent individual entity. ... It came, moreover, directly to 
me. It stole in behind my back, and once inside the room, had 
mo all to itsell, and could manifest itself convincingly. Animus 
and intent were never more present in any human action, nor 
did any human activity ever more definitely point back to a 
living agent ns its source and origin. . . . For “ science," when 
the tensions in the earth’s cruet reach the breaking-point, and 
strata fall into an altered equilibrium, earthquake is simply the 
collective name of all the cracks and shakings and disturbances 
that happen. They are the earthquake. But for me the earth- 
quake was the cause of the disturbances, and the perception 
of it ns a living agent was irresistible. It had an overpower- 
ing dramatic convincingness. I realize now better than ever 
how inevitable were men’s earlier mythologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the grain of our 
spontaneous perceiving are the later habits into which science 
educates us’ {Memories and Studies, London, 1911, pp. 210- 
214). 

In this graphic account of his mental attitude at 
a moment of crisis given us by a leading psycholo- 
gist ^d a master of description, although the term 
‘instinctive’ does not occur, what is commonly 
understood by the word in its wider and currently 
popular sense is admirably exemplified. The out- 
look of the moment was not that which calls into 
play the rational faculties developed by scientific 
thought ; it was far more primitive and unsophisti- 
cated. Wliat James wished to emphasize is, 
seemingly, that, in face of a new and thrilling 
e.xperience, deep-seated natural tendencies, spon- 
taneous and nowise explicitly volitional, emerged 
unsummoned in the light of consciousness — and 
especially a tendency to personify the cause of the 
disaster, and to attribute to that cause malign 
intent. The natural man in William James was, 
during those forty-eight seconds, laid bare ; his 
science, his psychology, his philosophy had not, 
just then, a word of protest to utter. The sudden 
onslaught of the earthquake shock caught the 
guardians of the citadel of reason asleep at their 
post. Whether the verdict of reason or that of 
instinct was the truer verdict is not here the 
point. The point is that the verdict of instinct 
was in possession. That James’s attitude was 
spontaneous rather than deliberate, and that his 
swift interpretation of the meaning of the calami- 
toiM situation was charged ■u'ith a sense of its 
being inevitable and irresistible — as much beyond 
his control as the earthquake itself — is clear from 
the description he gave ^ust after the event. But 
whether this direct and immediate pronouncement 
of _the_ natural man within him was due to some- 
thing innate in his mental constitution, or was the 
unbidden outcome of acquired habits of mind — 
habits perhaps acquired in quite early stages of his 
development — he does not attempt to determine. 
And, if it was partly due to the one and partly to 
the other, ho does not pause to assign something 
like approximate values to the innate and to the 
acquired determinants of the attitude spontane- 
ously assumed. No doubt, since his aim was to 
describe faithfully what passed through his mind 
at the moment "umen the earthquake caught him 
in ite grip, he was wise not to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of an exceedingly difficult prohlem. So 
difficult, indeed,_is this problem that it is question- 
able whether it is possible to solve it on the basis 
of the broader definition of the term ‘ instinctive.’ 
Innate tendencies are undoubtedly profoundly 
modified in the light of the experience which is 
personally acquired through education, through 
commerce with the world of nature, and through 


a thousand social influences in childhood and in 
later life. Can we eliminate these if the question 
arises whether the moral and religions attitude of 
the adult is instinctive in the sense of bein", 
strictly speaking, innate and not acquired— or 
even predominantly inborn, no matter how much 
they have been directed in early education? TPo 
difi'erentiate the strictly congenital factors of the 
tendencies and propensities of mature life from 
those which have oeen insensibly developed througli 
individual training and habit seems, at present, 
to be a task beyond the powers of psychological 
analysis. 

Still, analysis may help us on our way towards 
the solution of such problems, A resolute and 
suggestive attempt to lay bare the innate founda- 
tions of the mental life of man is made in 
McDongall’s Introduction to Social Pstjchology 
(London, 1903). He holds that the problem for 
solution has been mis-stated — nay more, com- 
pletely inverted. 

The doctrine has been nccepted, he says, that ' men normally 
and in the vast majority of cases act reasonably and aa they 
ought to act,’ 60 that the question arises why they sometimes 
act otherwise ; ‘ whereas the truth is that men are moved by a 
variety of impulses whose nature has been determined by long 
ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the life ol 
men in civilized societies ; and the psychological problem we 
have to solve . . . is — How can wo account for the fact that 
men so moved ever come to act as they ought or morally and 
reasonably T’ For ‘ manldnd is only n little bit reasonable and 
to a great extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreason- 
able ways’ (pp. 10, 11). 

This is McDougall’s way of asidng the question 
how moral and rational conduct have been evolved. 
But be renders the question more concrete by ask- 
ing from what primitive impulses, common to men 
and the higher animals, this progressive evolution 
has proceeded. And his answer is; From a rela- 
tively small number of primitive instincts. 

These instincts are directly or indirectly the 
prime movers of all human activity.^ By the cona- 
tive and impulsive force of some instinct, or of 
some habit derived from an instinct, every tram 
of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along towards its end, and 
bodily activity is initiated and sustained. There 
is on the inlet side the presentation of some situa- 
tion or of some problem ; there is on the outlet 
side an appropriate response in bodily behaviour 
or in mental activity ; and between these two 
there is the conative impulse emotionally toned 
in some more or less specific manner. Analysis 
discloses in any such emotional impulse, no matter 
how complex, a subtle combination of a few primi- 
tive instincts ; and any higher secondary or tw- 
tiary product of evolution may, therefore, bo 
regarded as a synthesis of a few primary con- 
stituents. What, then, are these primitive and 
elemental factors in the conative life of social 
mankind? The principal instincts of man, each 
of which is also a primary emotion, are, according 
to MoDougoll’s analysis, seven in number : (1) the 
instinct of flight and the emotion of fear ; (2) the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust; 
(3) the instinct of curiosity and the_ emotion oi 
wonder; (4) the instinct of pugnacity and the 
emotion of anger ; (5) and (6) the instincts of sell- 
abasement (or subjection) and of self-^sertion (or 
self-display), and the emotions of subjection or ol 
elation (positive or negative self-feeling) ; (7) the 
parental instinct and tender emotion, Ihese seven 

instincts , . 

•are those whose excitement yields the most definite of 
primary emotions, and from these seven cajotions togeiner 
the feelings of pleasure and pain (and perhaw also feeling 
excitement and of depression) are compovmded ail, m i 
all, the affective states that are popabir'y 
emotions, and for which common epecoh has definite nom 
(P- 81)- * fl o 

To these are added, in a supplementary list, tiio 
instinct of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, 
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the instinct of acqnisition, and that of construc- 
tion. Among the more general innate tendencies, 
whose behaviour-outlet is less definite and circum- 
scribed, are sympathy, suggestibility, imitation, 
play, habit, and certain ingrained temperamental 
factors. 

It must he remembered that the presented situa- 
tions which call forth such emotional impulses as 
self-abasement, "or self-assertion, or the parental 
instinct with its tender emotion are very varied, 
and may be much modified in the course of the 
development of individual experience as life runs 
its course. It must be remembered also that the 
resulting behaviour is no less varied and no less 
subject to modification through acquired habit. 
But McDougall contends that the central emotion- 
ally-toned impulse remains relatively unchanged 
amid changing circumstances and varied response. 
All the principal instincts of man, ho says, are 
liable to modifications of their afferent and motor 
parts, while their central parts remain unchanged 
and determine the emotional tone and the visceral 
changes characteristic of the excitement of the in- 
stinct. No doubt this must be taken in a relative 
sense ; but even on these terms it is open to ques- 
tion whether there are not as many difi'erent shades 
and varieties of, say, tender emotion as there are 
situations which call it into being, and modes of 
behaviour which further qualify its experiential 
nature. We must, hoivever, attempt to classify 
modes of instinctive experience which are be- 
wildering in their rich variety and multiplicity, 
and of which perhaps no two are in all respects 
quite alike. McDougall’a treatment is a, helpful 
step towards such a classification of experiences 
which are differentiated, with much residual over- 


lap, and what H. Bergson terms ‘ interpenetration,’ 
through the presentation of diverse situations and 
by means of that instinctive behaviour in their 
midst which is a legacy of ages of evolutionary 
preparation. 

We have thus a list of seven or more elementary 
‘propensities’ or impulses which may be predi- 
cated of man in virtue of his innate ana hereaitary 
constitution. Each concrete case of predication 
is, of course, conditional upon the presentation of 
a situation of somewhat varied nature, and_ upon 
the performance of sundry appropriate activities 
linked therewith. But, as experience develops 
and becomes more complex, the life of emotion 
and conduct becomes richer, more subtly differenti- 
ated, and more harmoniously integrated. StiU, 
according to SIcDougall, whom we are taking as 
our accredited guide, no new elementary factors 
are introduced. The higher and richer emotions 
are compounds of the primary emotions subtly 
combined or blended. We may take as examples 
admiration, awe, and reverence, since these are 
salient features in the religious attitude. With 
regard to admiration, McDougall says, there seem 
to be two primary emotions essentially involved 
in the state provoked by the contemplation of the 
admired object, namely, wonder and negative self- 
feeling or the emotion of submission. Thus ad- 
miration is a binary compound. But awe is a 
tertiary compound, since an element of fear is also 
present. Awe is, indeed, of many shades, ranging 
from that in which admiration is but slightly 
tinged with fear to that in which fear is only 
slightly tinged with admiration. But, unless fear 
is in some measure incorporated with wonder and 
submission, the emotion which we name awe is not 


fully constituted. iVnd, when to awe, as a tertiary 
compound, gratitude is also added, we experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Now, 
gratitude itself is a binary compound of tender 
emotion and submission or negative self-feeling. 
Submission is thus doubly emphasized, for it is 


a constituent both of admiration and of gratitude. 
Thus we have a highly complex and predominantly 
submissive emotional state, but still one which is 
compounded of elementary instinctive and emo- 
tional constituents. Now, 

‘reverence Is the religlona emotion par excellence ; few merely 
human powers are capable ol excitinc reverence, the blend of 
wonder, fear, eratltude, and negative self-feding. Those 
human beings who inspire reverence, or who are by custom 
and convention considered to bo entitled to inspire it, usually 
owe their reverend character to their being regarded as the 
ministers and dispensers of Divine power. . . . The history of 
religion seems to show ns the gradual genesis of this highly 
complex emotion. Primitive religion seems to have kept 
separate the superhuman objects of its component emotions, 
the terrible or awe-inspiring powers on the one hand, the 
kindly beneficent powers that inspired mtitude on the other, 
and It was not until religious dootrino had undergone a long 
evolution that, by a process of syncretism or fusion, It achieved 
the conception of a Deity whose attributes were capable of 
evolving all the elements of the complex emotions of reverence ' 
(ib. pp. 1S2, 185). 

McDougall has an interesting suggestion with 
regard to the difference in attitude u^ich charac- 
terizes religion on the one hand and magic on the 
other. He suggests that the fundamental distinc- 
tion between religions and magical practices is 
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives 
the powers it envisages as personal powers, while 
magic conceives them as impersonal, but rather 
that the religions attitude is always that of sub- 
mission, the magical attitude that of self-asser- 
tion, and that the forces which both magical and 
religious practices are concerned to influence may 
be conceived in either case as personal or imper- 
sonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time 
bows down before his fetish in supplication, and at 
another seeks to compel its assistance by threats 
or spells, adopts towards tho one object alter- 
nately the religions and the magical attitude. 
In this connexion we may ask whether William 
James’s attitude in presence of the personified 
earthquake, as an attitude of submission, was 
religious in its nature. 

The point of view which McDougall bos developed 
in his discussion of reverence in its relation to 
religion is interesting and suggestive. But ques- 
tions of no little difficulty arise. Granted that 
reverence may he regarded as such a compound of 
elementary factors as McDougall has indicated, 
bow far may we regard tho process of compounding 
as an innate propensity, and thus look upon rever- 
ence in its developed form os instinctive in the 
broader acceptation of the term— an acceptation 
somewhat broader than that which ho advocates ! 
Is the process of blending as instinctive as the 
elementary factors which are blended t And, if so, 
instinctive in what sense 7 Is it instinctive in its 
unreasoned and involuntary spontaneity I Is it in- 
stinctive os wholly unlearnt? Can wo say that it 
is entirely congenital and nowise acquired? And, 
if in some measure acquired, ore we to regard the 
acquisition cs a relatively negligible modification 
of an attitude that is fundamentally innate ? The 
answers to these questions in some degree turn 
upon the prerious answer to that most vexed of 
vexed questions with regard to the inheritance of 
that wldch is acquired in the course of individual 
life. But apart from tliis question, which cannot 
here bo discussed, it is exceedingly difficult to 
determine how far attitudes which are seemingly 
racial in character are due to inborn proclivities or 
tendencies, and how far these attitudes are due to 
the influence of the environment on each succeed- 
ing generation and to the traditional outlook im- 
parted through early education. W. C. D. and 
C. D. Whethain, in {Science and the Human 3Iind 
(London, 1912, p. 25 f.), have draivn attention to 
tho fact that, whereas 

‘in Chaldxa and, more markedly, in Assyria, the cods were 
nsnally conceived as hostile to man, pursuing him In life and 
death with Implacable hatred ; in Egypi. e* i" Greece, the 
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divine powers were represented in mythology as friendly, ready 
to watch over, to protect, and to ffuide mankind in life, in death, 
and in the after-world. It would be interesting: to enquire what 
share the external conditions of their lives have in shaping their 
attitude towards the forces of nature and the mythology by 
which they endeavour to interpret the phenomena of the world 
and of consciousness. In Egypt, the Nile, with its regular and 
imfailing rise and fall, was the source of all fertility— steady, 
trustworthy, and friendly. In Ohaldsea, the tempestuous and 
incalculable flooding of the Euphrates and the Tigris made life 
on their banks dangerous and uncertain. Nature was hostile, 
ready to sweep away man and his puny works in one unforeseen 
ruin. ... In the one case, any attempt to understand or to 
control the elemental forces becomes an impious and useless 
action. Deceit and trickery by magic and sorcery, or, at the 
best, propitiation of the hostile powers by sacrificial bribes, 
represent the logical outcome of this view of nature. . . . But 
in the other case, where the deities are friendly, any increase of 
man’s mastery over his surroundings is approved by the tutelary- 
powers, and is probably directed by them, since it is their good 
pleasure to help him on his way. One or other of these altemn- 
tivB attitudes of mind predominates in every religious system, 
according to the race and circumstances of those who hold 
to it' 

Here we have different attitudes as the result of 
differences of environment. We speak of the net 
result as illustrating racial characteristics. But it 
is hard to say how far the ‘ instinctive ’ attitude 
assumed is congenital and innate, and how far it 
has been handed on hy tradition in the social 
milieu of the race. 

Although McDougall deals yvith admiration, 
awe, and reverence under the heading of ‘com- 
plex emotions that do not necessarily imply the 
existence of sentiments,’ his treatment of their 
connexion •nffth relirion leads us to infer that, at 
the stage of ment^ development when religious 
conceptions are in being, they are incorporated in 
that higher ideational synthesis in which the senti- 
ments play so conspicuous a part. By sentiment 
we are to understand, following A. F. Shand 
(‘ Character and the Emotions,’ in Mind, new ser., 
V. [1896]), an organized system of emotional ten- 
dencies centred around the idea of an object. The 
object here is not merely a presentation to per- 
c^tual experience evoking such naive behaviour, 
adapted to the immediate situation, as is found in 
animal life. It is a centre, not only of a system of 
emotional dispositions, hut of a system of know- 
ledge in some degree organized, and of a system of 
conduct yvliich is significantly related to the idea 
of the object or class of objects. It is always in 
some measure a centre of thought, of emotional 
tendency, and of conscious endeavour. Otherwise 
it does not attain to the level of sentiment, which 
is always in alliance with concepts and with con- 
duct. On these terms the sentiment cannot he 
wholly instinctive in the sense that it is on the 
same rfane as the innate ideas of early writers. 
As McDougall says, 

‘ the organization of the eentiments in the developing mind is 
determined by the course of experience ; that is to say, the 
sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not 
natively given in the inherited constitution ’ (p. 159). 

None the less, it may he founded on an inherited 
basis. 

If, then, the question he raised whether the 
moral sentiments (centred around the ideas of self 
and of alter) and the religious sentiments (centred 
around the idea of a super-alter as source and 
cause of mundane happenings) are instinctive, our 
answer must again depend on the connotation to 
he attached to this perplexingly elusive teim. 
That in the course of life they may become in- 
stinctive, in the sense that they rise unbidden and 
spontaneously within the mind without explicit 
rational baclang, when the circumstances are of 
the appropriate land, can scarcely be questioned. 
That they are instinctive, in the sense that they 
are the outcome of a hereditary bias or proclivity 
in the native constitution of man, is more open to 
question, and is as roundly asserted by some people 
os it is flatly denied by others. 

The faut is that, when once we accept the broad 


and general usage of popular speech, anything like 
a precise and clear definition of instinct becomes 
very difficult, if not impossible. And perhaps 
some measure of vagueness and elasticity is com- 
monly regarded as only right and fitting where 
strict accuracy of scientific interpretation is at 
present unattainable. If the instinctive in man is 
to he taken as synonymous with ‘ of or belonging 
to his constitution as human,’ do we mean the 
constitution of the infant at birth, or the constitu- 
tion of the adult after a prolonged period of educa- 
tion and development 7 Or do we mean neither of 
these, hut rather some indwelling principle of 
I synthesis — or, if it he preferred, a synthetic ten- 
I dency the existence of which is inferred from certain 
I observed facts — in virtue of which man is at birth 
1 and throughout life what he is or may becomel 
By this nothing more mysterious is implied than 
I that which is commonly accepted as the ground of 
j emhryological development in the organism, or 
I even, in inorganic nature, as the ground of crystal- 
I line synthesis or of the formation of complex 
chemical compounds. The acceptance of a specific 
constitutional factor is only carrying up into the 
realm of mind what is by many regarded as 
scientifically legitimate in the interpretation of 
other natural phenomena, Atssume, e.g., that ten- 
der emotion (to select one item from McDongaF’s 
list) is what, to borrow a term from Mendelian 
interpretation, may he regarded as a ‘unit charac- 
ter.’ Even thus regarded, it is a synthesis of no 
little complexity. Its components are more_ ele- 
mentary factors which are auditive in the emotional 
state; and they are probably more than additive 
in that in their combination they possess a consti- 
tutive quality which gives to the algebraical sum 
of the factors what we may perhaps term its 
peculiar and specific emotional timhre. Just as s 
note played on the violin gives a complex periodic 
wave affording to onr consciousness a simultaneous 
combination of the fundamental tone and an orderly 
series of fainter overtones, and yet there is some- 
thing about the timbre of the note which is not 
merely additive but constitutive of that peculiar 
auditory experience, so in tender ernotion there is 
a constitutive supplement to the additive factors — 
a supplement which gives to these factors in com- 
bination the characteristic property of the unit 
character as a synthetic whole. To_ pursue the 
analogy a stage further, just as a musical chord is 
not only the additive sum of the constituent tones 
and overtones simultaneously presented to hear- 
ing, hut has its constitutive property as a ck^d, 
so, too, the blend of wonder, negative self-feehng, 
and fear, as generators of the complex emotion oi 
awe, affords in consciousness what we may tern an 
emotional chord, the specific nature of which i^ot 
exhausted by giving a list of its factors. _ 
the emotional miord has its definite place in lues 
symphony, and derives further and richer simin- 
cance from its context, it is raised to the level or a 
sentiment, and, in relation to the context, has a 
higher constitutive value. 

Not all psychologists ■would concur in such state- 
ments as these. But many are prepared to accept 
what W. Wundt {An Introduction to Psychologj, 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 164) has termed t le 
principle of creative resultants — creative in tne 
sense that the resultant compounds have new pro- 
perties, This principle, he says, attempts to state 
the fact that 


In all psychical combinations the product is not the * 
il the separate eiements that compose such combinations, o 
hat it represents a new creation ' (p. IMX 

This is extended to the whole realm of life in 
Jergson’s doctrine of creative evolution, which 
nany biologists can accept without suhscnhmg to 
lis radical vitalism. Even in the inorganic worio 
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the same principle holds. "W. Nemst teaches 
(quoted in The New Realism, New York, 1912, 
p. 238) that, while a large number of physical 
properties are clearly additive, there are other 
properties which are not merely additive. Such 
non-additive properties, he says, are termed con- 
stitutive. 

Granted, then, that in the course of mental 
development new constitutive properties of, let us 
say, the moral and religious emotions and senti- 
ments are characteristic evolutionary features that 
supervene at critical periods of synthesis, our im- 
mediate question is whether they should be regarded 
as instinctive in that broader sense of the term 
which is here provisionally accepted. They ap- 
pear to be distinctive of man in virtue of hjs 
inherent constitution as human ; they appear to 
be in large measure beyond volitional control ; 
from the ethical point of view they appear to be 
the outcome of character (which is the constitutive 
factor) rather than the sum of the conditions Avhich, 
of course, must supply the requisite additive data ; 
and on such grounds they may well be claimed to 
bo instinctive in the widest sense of the term. On 
such mounds, therefore, it can scarcely be denied 
that the mor^ and relipous sentiments, so widely 
prevalent in mankind, though they assume varied 
forms under varied circumstances, nave an instinc- 
tive basis in the human constitution. 

LmsEATORK. — ^Biological treatment (chiefly) : C. Darwin, 
Origin of Speriej, London, 1869 ; G, J. Romanes, ilental Boo- 
lutiOTi in Animah, do. 1883 ; C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and 
Instinct, do. 1896. 

Sociological treatment : W. McDougall, Introduction to 
Social Ps]ichology, do. 1903. 

Psychological treatment ; Text-hooka ot Psychology, a.r. ; 
W. James, Principles of Psychology, do. 1891; G. F. Stout, 
JUanual of Psychology^, do. 1013. 

Cf. also H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason, do. 1898 ; 
L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, do. 1902 ; W. Wundt, 
Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr., do. 1894 ; E. Was- 
mann. Instinct and Intelligence, Eng. tr., do. 1003; C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Instinct and Experience, do. 16X2. 

C, Lloyd Moroan, 

INSTITUTIONS {rndian).>— A nativeof India, 
as observed W E. C. Bose in his attractive little 
work, The Hindoos as they are, is a religious 
character. ‘He is bom religiously, lives religi- 
ously, eats religiously, walks religiously, •writw 
religiously, sleeps religiously, and dies religiously.’ 
All the more important ancient institutions of the 
Aryan Indians may be said to have a religious 
tinge. Even the rules of Government, as framed 
by the Brfihmans, are essentially theocraticaJ. It 
is true that they could never have been_ fully 
enforced, but, whenever Brahmanism was in the 
ascendant in a Hindu State, the orthodox union of 
Church and State was carried into practice as 
much as was found practicable. Thus one of the 
eight ministers appointed by the great Sivaji, the 
founder of Mahratta power, was entrusted ivith 
the exercise of all the sovereign’s ecclesiastical 

owers, and was to order punishment to be in- 

icted after investigating into what is and what is 
not in accordance with the religious law (A.D. 
1674). The main inspiring principle of the whole 
movement initiated by Sivaji, and carried on by 
his successors, was the preservation of the Hindu 
religion against foreign aggression.® The admini- 
stration of justice, which was considered one of the 
principal duties of a Icing, is similarly character, 
ized, tlie test by ordeal being a regular feature of 
judicial proceedings (see LAW). 

Caste, whatever its origin, is another im- 
portant institution of an essentially religious or 
liierarchicid nature. As obsen-ed in the Eeport 
on the Census of 1901 (p. .360), the most obvious 

1 The institutiona of other countrica ore BufflcicnUydcacrihed, 
each under its own title, 

3 Sec K. T. Tclanp, * Gleanings (rom ilar&thl Chronicles/ In 
Trans, of the 9th Cong, qf Oricntdlisttt London, 1892, t 252 If. 


characteristic of the ordinary Hindu is his ac- 
ceptance of the Brahmanical supremacy and of 
the caste system. Although the political power of 
the Br&hman caste is gone, their influence -with 
Hindu society continues to show itself in what has 
heen called the Brahmonization of non-Hindnized 
castes — the endeavour to rise in the social scale hy 
adopting the characteristic social customs of the 
Brahmans, such as infant marriage and the prohi- 
bition of widow remarriage. 

Passing to religious institutions in the proper 
sense of the term, we may perhaps mention the 
follov.dng as specially characteristic. Ptirity, both 
external and internal, is a great object with 
Hindus of every sect and persuasion, and manifold 
are the rules regarding the avoidance of pollution 
or defilement, and the removal of its consequenees 
where it has heen contracted (see PtmiFicATiON, 
Food). There is not only a fully developed system 
of penances (see Explatiok and Atonement), 
hut an endless round of devotional acta tending 
to the expiation of guilt and to the acquisition of 
spiritual merit. The safnskaras or sacraments, 
to he performed during pregnancy {puriisavana, 
shmantonnayana), at childhirtli (jataharma), when 
the child receives a name [ndmaliararia), when it 
first gets rice to eat (annaprdiana), on the first 
hair-clipping (chudu), when the hoy is girt with 
the sacred thread [upanayana), on marriage 
(vivaha), after death, etc., are still kept as of old, 
and form a regular source of income for the 
Brahmans officiating at these ceremonies. Thus 
among the Patane Prahlins of Poona, a highly 
respectable caste, la birth was said to cost £20 to £40, 
a thread-girding £20 to £50, the marriage of a son 
£160 to £400, of a daughter £100 to £600, a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £20, a pregnancy £10 to £16, 
the death of an adult £20 to £30, of a child 10s. to 
£5 (BG xviii. 194). Marriage is a particularly 
expensive and solemn celebration, at which many 
of the old rites described in Sanskrit literature are 
still observed, together with many new ones. The 
special importance and sanctity attributed to the 
institution of marriage in tne Hindu religion 
become conspicuous equally in the before-men- 
tioned customs of infant marriage and of prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage. By betrothing their 
children at an early age, parents could best pro- 
vide for their not remaining unmarried, a spinster, 
especially of the Brahman caste, being considered 
a disgrace to her family. This early betrothal was 
in reality the decisive act, though married life 
could not begin tUl some years later; and tint-- 
arose the peculiarly Indian institution of virgin 
widows, remarriage of a woman, like divorce, 
being unkno-wn to the Brfilimanical law of India 
(see GHrLD-MARRiAaE). The former practice of 
soft, or self-immolation of widows, has heen 
abolished by the British Government. The two 
ceremonies of tonsuro (g.v.) and of thread-girding 
(see Initiation) are considered important events 
in the life of a Hindu boy. The ordinaiy mode 
of disposing of the dead is by cremation (see 
Death and Disposal of thf. Dead). Every 
dentil is folloAved by a certain period of impurity, 
and by the ofiering, at reraar intervals, of 
sacrificial oblations called iraddha to the manes. 
Adopting a boy, though not a ^crament, is a 
religioms act of considerable importance for 
Indian family life (sec ADOPTION). According 
to the religious duties prevailing in each successive 
stage of life, tliero are four Bh-amas, or orders, in 
the life of a Briihman, of pupil {brahmaehlirin), 
married householder (grhasina), hermit {vBnn- 
prastha), and ascetic (yali, bhikpi). Of the^e, 
however, tlio order of hermits has died out, and 
the pupil and ascetic are chiefly represented by the 
chelas and gurus of the monastic orders of tlie 
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present day, so that the householder is the ordinary 
type of the modem Brahman (see Aseasia). 

Monastic life is common enough in India, and 
many convents {matha) possess considerable endow- 
ments, for the devolution of which, after the death 
of their heads, there are special rules of succession 
(see Inheritance). Idol-worship exists both in 
private houses and in public temples. Bathing, 
particularly in a sacred river, is considered highly 
efficacious, and belongs to the class of daily duties. 
There are brotherhoods of priests, such as the 
Gahguputras, waiting on the oathers. Sacrificing 
was considered one of the principal duties of a 
Brahman, from the discharge of which a consider- 
able part of his income was derived. The horse- 
sacrifice {a&vamedha [g.v.]) is aninstance of a sacrifice 
on a large scale which not only is described in Sans- 
krit literature, hut of which there are several his- 
torical instances as well, such as the horse-sacrifice 
of king Pusyamitra (2nd cent. B.C.), and of king 
Samudragupta (4th cent. A.D.). The practice of 
animal sacrifice is nowadays confined to certain 
religious sects, hut other oblations to the gods, to 
deified ancestors, etc., are very common. Thus 
the tutelary deity of a respectable Hindu house- 
hold is worshipped every morning and evening by 
the hereditary^wroAit, or priest, of the family, who 
is allowed to carry home, after the close of the 
service, the offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, 
and milk made to the god. Endo^vment8 for a 
family idol are very usual, especially in Bengal. 
Public charities are also recommended a great 
deal, and supposed to confer the highest bliss in a 
future state on those who offer them. They in- 
clude the foundation and repair of temples and 
sanctuaries, together Avith endoAvments for the 
maintenance of the priesthood and of the idol ; 
the establisliment of an image in a temple ; the 

S ng of pools and tanka, especially near a public 
. to supply the thirsty with water ; the plant- 
ing of trees, particularly of sacred trees ; the 
building of lodging-houses or sheds for travellers ; 
the buuding of nights of steps to descend into 
a tank or sacred river. Thus king A^oka in 
his inscriptions (3rd cent. B.C.) boaste of having 
planted banyan-trees on the high-roads to give 
shade to man and beast, of having planted mango- 
groves, of having ordered AveUs to be dug and rest- 
houses to be built, and numerous watering-places 
to be prepared here and there for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. Arrangements for the healing 
of man and beast were proAuded by the same 
king. Benevolent institutions and religious estab- 
lishments Avere also founded by king Haifa 
throughout his empire (7th cent. A.D,). 

Hospitality (q.v.) is enjoined as a relipous duty, 
being one of the five great devotional acts (mahd- 
yajna) according to the Code of Manu (iii. 69), who 
declares that a Brahman sojourning in a house Aiith- 
out being honoured takes to himself aU the merit 
of the householder’s good deeds (t6. 100). Making 
gifts to Brahmans, and honouring and serving them, 
are also considered highly meritorious (see Gifts). 
Austerities (tapas) of every kind, and mortification of 
the body, are believed to lead not only to heavenly 
bliss, hut to the acquisition of miraculous power 
in this life, the great deity Siva himself neing 
represented as practising severe asceticism in a 
forest. The wonderful performances of Indian 
ascetics in the Avay of selfitorment are sufficiently 
well knoAATi. Fasting is an important element 
in many of these self-imposed austerities and 
penances, and seems to have been carried to a 
surprising extent. It also enters very largely into 
the composition of the so-called vratas, or devo- j 
tional acts, tending to the gratification of some i 
special desire (see iEsirvALS AND Fasts, Vows), j 
Visiting sacred jilaces of pilgrimage (tirtha) is i 


supposed to have the effect of Aviping off the guilt 
of even a heavy sin. An ancient Sanskrit text, 
the Visnusfitra (ch. Ixxxv.), names nofeAverthan 
53 different places of pilgrimage, includingPuslikar, 
Bodh Gaya, Prayaga (Allahfibad), the banks of 
the Ganges, and of other sacred rivers, etc. Great 
feasts and pompous religious displays, such ns the 
Durga Puja in Bengal and the Car Festival at 
Puri, still tend as of old to excite the religious 
fervour of Avorshippers. In the devotional prac- 
I tices and daily Avorship of the Brahmans, texts 
! from the Veda, such as their sacred prayer called 
gayatri, occupy a conspicuous place. According 
to the smj-ti, Brahmans had to devote a large 
number of years to the study of the Vedas, and 
there Avere lifelong students (naiqlhikabrahma- 
chdnn) leading an unmarried life in the family of 
their teacher. Kelimous education was also to a 
great extent in the hands of the monks, some of 
Avhose educational institutions, such as the great 
convent of Nalanda (2nd cent. A.D.), AA-ere fre- 
quented by thousands of pupils. Though Sanskrit 
learning has gone doAvn very much at the present 
day, the monastic establishments of the diflerent 
religious sects continue to be centres of religious 
instruction. Public recitations from the Puranas 
and other sacred books also continue to be in 
vogue, and the mere repetition of the name of 
one’s guardian deity is considered a meritorious 
practice. 

Literaturb. — ^W. Ward, A View qf fheEistory, Literature, 
and Mythology of the Bindoos, new ed., 8 vols., I^ndon, 1822 j 
M. Monier Williatas, Religious Thought and Life in Indian do. 
1885; R. C. Bose, The Bindoos as they are, Calcutta, 1881 j 
Haraprasid Sdstn, A School History of India, now ed., do. 
1897; Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, Hinduism : Ancient 
and Modern^ Meerut, 1905 ; V. N. Mandlik, Hindu Laic, Bom- 
bay, 1880 ; J. Jolly, ‘ Eecht uud Sltte * in Biihler'e Encyclopedia 
of indo-Aryan Eeseareh, Strasshurg, 1896 j V. A. Smith, Tm 
E arly History of Indian, Oxiord, 1914 ; Bff, esp. vols. xi., xiii., 
xvii., xviii. xxiii., and xxiv. ; G. Buhler, ‘The Laws of Manu’ 
in TOt xxT., Oxford, 1886. J. JoLLY. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH.— The 'Insti- 
tutional Church ’ is a clumsy title used to describe 
a modem development of (jhurch life necessitated 
by new social conditions. It is not clear how the 
term originated, hut it was first heard in America 
about a quarter of a ceutury ago. Before^ that 
time many attempts had been made sporadically 
to minister through the Churches to the social 
needs of the community ; and social settlements 
had arisen which were in some instances definitely 
linked to certain Churches, and in all cases a pro- 
duct of the Christian social spirit. These ‘ settle- 
ments ’ consisted, at first, of ctoups of men or 
women, associated for the study or social condi- 
tions, and living the community life. As they 
developed, however, more elaborate buildings Avero 
erected, in Avhich provision was made for educa- 
tional Avork and social engagements, so making 
the settlement central to the life of the community 
alike for instruction, inspiration, and recreation. 
In a sense the settlement aimed at the recovery 
of an old ideal, for time Avas Avheu the Church 
stood for education, for the relief of poverty, and 
generally for the practical care of the community. 
But many settlements not only had no direct con- 
nexion AAuth any Church, hut_AA|ere anxious to_ em- 
phasize the fact lest any suspicion of proselytizing 
shonld attach to their Avork. On the other hand, 
those Avho valued the Church idea and "'iio Avere 
anxious to strengthen the position of the Churcn 
AA-ithin the life of the community, looked ttt tne 
modem problem from this point of view. ■*; . ? 
saAv that there was no institution through Avlucn 
the settlement workers brought tlieir influence w 
bear upon their neighbours Avbich might not 
equal advantage be used by the Christian Churcn. 

It goes Avithout saying that this conviction Avas 
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confirmed by the new sense which was being de- 
veloped among the members of all Chnrohes as to 
their duty to the young. The English Sunday 
Schools have seldom succeeded in retaining their 
older scholars. Even in schools where large Bible 
Classes exist, the need for some week-day provision 
for keeping in touch with these young men and 
women was increasingly felt. The statistics were 
alarming as to the small number of young people 
who went forward in membership from the school 
to the Church. R. \V. Dale, on a memorable occa- 
sion, pressed home the question, 'How have we 
lost them?’ Certain religious associations sprang 
into existence to meet this felt need. The Chris- 
tian Endeavour Societies (see art. Christian En- 
deavour) were probably the most successful in 
making appeal to tlie religious nature of the young. 
But the (juurch was even then hardly prepared to 
recognize that the physical and intellectual needs 
are equally urgent, and that it may form part of 
her duty to make provision for these. In some 
communions this ideal was advocated ; and what 
were known as 'Guilds’ were formed upon the 
explicit basis of the organic unity of our nature, 
and that just because we are human beings we 
must be treated as such. Hence the Guild had 
its athletic and social programme as well as its 
intellectual and religious one. The Guild move- 
ment had a partial success. Wliere the home-life 
is normal and strong, it is evident that the_ need 
for many of the activities of such societies is 
less insistent. But modern Britain and modem 
America have tended increasingly to produce over- 
crowded areas, where little or nothing deserving 
the name of home-life exists, and where all social 
and recreative satisfactions must bo sought for 
elsewhere. Earnest people in all Churches began 
to see that the problem before them was to adapt 
the Clmrch’s institutions to the needs of areas such 
as these. 

One other movement had brought home this 
problem to the conscience of Christian people. 
This was what w’as kno%vn as the ‘ P.S. A. 'move- 
ment, by means of which large congregations of 
men and women were brought together on Sunday 
afternoons for purposes which, it would be fair to 
say, were at once religious and social. These 
people were not exclusively young people. They 
were workmen and tlieir wives, for the most part; 
and very many belonged to the poorest classes in 
the community. They enjoyed and profited by 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, with its freedom 
from conventionality ; and they soon formed them- 
selves into societies with brandies designed to pro- 
mote thrift, to encourage reading, and to secure 
eirectivo house-to-house visitation. But, in the 
majority of cases, the Churches had no hospitality 
to offer them apart from the Sunday meeting. It 
was home in upon the minds of those who were 
especially concerned that the Church should pros- 

E er in the industrial districts that something must 
e designed more satisfactory than tlio orthodox 
place of worship, with rigid pews, which is usually 
closed from Sunday night to Sunday morning. The 
Institutional Church was an inevitable product of 
the now-bom ambition of the Church of Christ to 
minister to our modem social needs. 

'The Institutional Church, therefore, was a prac- 
tical experiment along the lines indicated. It aimed 
at bridging the gulf between the Sunday School 
and the Church; it aimed at ministering to the 
development of a man’s all-round nature ; it aimed 
at malring such provision as is necessary under 
social conditions which make true home-life im- 
possible. In many instances old places of worship 
were modernized into halls, with seats instead of 
pews, platforms instead of pulpits, and equally 
serviceable for public worship, lectures, concerts. 


and other meetings. This becomes the central 
meeting-place of tlie Church, where its members 
receive their vows of dedication to the social ser- 
vice to which Christ calls His people. There, too, 
the obligations of the Christian life are pressed 
upon those who have not as yet accepted them. 
There the Gospel of Brotherhood, with its innu- 
merable applications, is preached to gatherings 
of men and women. Then, round about the cen- 
tral building are smaller halls and rooms of 
various kinds, some of them for conferences and 
discussions, some of them for music or art, some 
of them for recreation and games, some of them 
for reading and writing, and some for social con- 
versation. Clubs are formed for working lads 
or girls ; and gyninastics, singing, elocution, cook- 
ing, wood -carving, dressmaking, signalling, and 
many other wholesome activities are organized. 
The settlement idea is conserved by means of sister- 
hoods, whose members conduct such classes, and 
do much of the visitation and administration of 
relief inseparable from a many-sided work like 
this; and who commonly live together either in 
rooms on the Church premises or in a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Lectures, scientific, 
literary, historical, and economic, bring the public 
together on the basis of some general interest. By 
aU these means an attempt is made, and realized, 
to strengthen the social bond, and demonstrate 
that eveiything that makes for human happiness 
and efficiency is part of the mission of religion. 

It will be seen from this that the Institutional 
Clmrch is best able to carry out what is known ns 
the policy of ' counter-attractions.’ \Y. S. Rains- 
ford, formerly rector of St. George’s, New York, 
has described {Prcacher^s Story of his Work, New 
York, 1904) how this policy was gradually forced 
upon him by the necessities of the situation. The 
evil associations of the saloon compelled him to 
rovide a social centre with wholesome food and 
rink ; the undesirable dancing saloons drove him 
to permit dancing in his church hall ; the doubtful 
dramatic exhibitions of all kinds led him to organ- 
ize a dramatic society for the production of good, 
wholesome plays. Probably few, if any, of the 
similar experiments in England have been on so 
comprehensive a scale as Rainsford’s ; but the need 
to provide counter-attractions to the public-houses, 
and to supply refreshments, good and lively music, 
billiards and other games, and abundant social 
opportunities, apart from tho unwholeaome atmo- 
sphere of licensed premises, is just ns great in Eng- 
land as in New York. Instances might be quoted 
in which social enterprises of an even more ambi- 
tious character have been successfully carried out, 
such as labour-yards, night-shelters, and even bos- 
itals and orphanages ; but there is an increasing 
isposition not to burden the Church with work 
which the State should properly undertake. Never- 
theless, the Church has led the way in man3- new 
forms of work among the young. The crichc, or 
day nursery, where infants are well nursed and fed 
while their mothers arc awaj’ at work, and the 
' play -centre,’ where, outside school hours, children 
who have no playground but the street arc taught 
organized games, form part of the operations of 
nearly all Institutional Churches. 

The ide.al aimed at is of a ^Mother Church which 
thus oflers hospitality to all men, women, and chil- 
dren, and applies herself to discover and to satisfj’ 
their needs. The centre of the whole organization 
is the society of avowed disciples of Christ, who 
are inspired bj’ His example and teaching, and 
who, in His spirit, arc dedicated to tlie ends of 
His kingdom. The members of the Institutional 
Church would always feel that they had failed in 
their mission to any one who had come within 
their influence, and joined one or other of tlieii 
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institutions, unless they had converted him into a 
Christian citizen, and in^ired a disinterested zeal 
for human betterment. Imis can be brought about 
only, as they ■would confess, by contact -with a 
living Church. Thus the Institutional Church is 
not under any temptation to magnify its institu- 
tions and depreciate the Church. On the other 
hand, the necessity for keeping the institutions 
Christian leads to the emphasis of the Church and 
its ordinances. By common consent the highest 
success of the Institutional Church has been rea- 
lized -where the worship and teaching of the Church 


and the providing for the children of a deceased 
gildsman, by apprenticing the sons to trades and 
ofiering dowries for the daughters. 

A species of insurance which related to persons 
and not to goods, and was no doubt one of the first 
of this type, was that for a ransom. There are 
traces of this in the statutes of gilds, and, in the 
17 th cent., this risk was undertaken by indmdual 
undemuiters. Under this type of insurance, if the 
traveller was captured by pirates or an enemy, 
the assurer was bound to provide the neoessaiy 
ransom. 


have been effectually central to all the manifold 
operations of the institutional work. 

Litekatobe. — G. W. Mead, Modem Slethodi in Church 
Wori, New York, 1847 ; R. A. Woods, English Social Move- 
menls, New York, 1891; C. Silvester Horne, The Institutional 
Church, London, 1906 ; F. G. Cressey, The Church and Young 
Men, do. 1003; J. Strong: and others, in Uomiletie Review, liii. 
11907] 114 ff. ; E. D. Hardin, ib. Ixvi. [1913] 461. 

C. Silvester Horne. 

INSURANCE, — I. Origin and development of 
insurance. — The principle of the averaging and 
distributing of risks is one which, no doubt, existed 
from the time when commerce began to emerge 
from the more primitive needs of a pastoral com- 
munity. Among Western nations there was a 
scheme for the insurance of slaves at Athens which 
is attributed to Antigenes of Rhodes (356-323 B.C.), 
and loans on ‘bottomry’ (that is, an advance on 
the hull or ‘ bottom ’ of a ship, which was repayable, 
with interest, on the return of the vessel, but was 
not repayable in case of a total loss) were well 
knoivn among the Greeks, Such loans, imder the 
title of the fmnus nauticum, were so common at 
Rome that legislation was devised to prevent 
fraud ; thus at this early stage the problem of an 
‘insurable interest’ had arisen. In the Greek 
Empire the rate of interest upon loans on bottomry 
was regulated by an edict of Justinian in A,P, 
633. The incursions of barbarians disorganized 
the mechanism of commercial life, and it is not 
till the 13th or early in the 14th cent, that allu- 
sions to bottomry begin to reappear. These occur 
at Florence, Pisa, Bruges, and Barcelona. In the 
Laws of Wisby and the Mecessns Hansa — both 
being codes of the Hanseatic League — bottomry 
is mentioned, and the system was introduced into 
England, either by this body or perhaps earlier, 
through the shipments of wool to the Mediter- 
ranean by Italian merchants. Hence, when an 
Act was passed in 1601 ‘conceminge matters of 
Assurances amongste merchantes,’ this practice 
was described as having been ‘ an usage tyme out 
of mynde.’ 

Meanwhile transactions of the nature of insur- 
ance had grown up independently among the 
gUds, which took quite a different direction (see 
Friendly Societies, Gilds), Among the Anglo- 
Saxon gilds it was the custom to give to the 
members, in addition to opportunities for social 
intercourse, certain benefits which were provided 
from the contributions of the gildsmen, as, for 
instance, blood-compensation {wer-geld), where a 
gildsman slew another -without wantonness, also 
what might be described as funeral benefit, namely 
the fumrsliing of a funeral, mourners, and masses 
W the agency of the ^d. Again, in the gild at 
Exeter, m the event of the house of a member 
being destroyed by fire, a contribution was levied 
from each member. This practice constituted a 
rude approximation to the principle of fire insur- 
ance on a mutual basis, except that the amount of 
the contribntion was limited (B. Thorpe, Diploma- 
tarium Anglicttm Mvi Saxonici, London, 1865). 
In the Anglo-Norman gilds the range of benefits i 
was extended — while that for funerals remains \ 
most prominent, cases occur in which gilds made j 
provision for the loan or the replacement of stock 1 


_ The decay of the gild system after the Reforma- 
tion left many blanks in the national life, and 
prominent among these was the absence of the 
compensation against some of the great risks of 
life which it provided. It is true that marine 
insurance was unaffected, and this system was 
gradually extended. Before the end of the 16th 
cent, the loan on bottomry had been supplemented 
by a type of policy which provided compensation 
on the loss of a ship in proportion to the preminm 
paid (Guidon de la Mer, Rouen, 1607) ; and at the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth there was an ' Office 
of Assurances’ or ‘Chamber of Assurance’ in 
London, where the whole risk on a ship was sub- 
di-vided among a number of undenvriters. During 
the first half of the 17th cent, there were few 


new ideas relating to insurance, though marine 
underwriting was increasing in popularity, and the 
grading of risks came to be better understood. 

The period bounded on the one side by the Great 
Fire and on the other by the feverish promotion of 
companies in 1720 was one in -which insurance 
made great strides, both in the insuring against 
new risks, or to provide new benefits, and in thi 
prosecution of existing types of assurance by new 
methods. In the reign of Charles _Il. marine im 
surance was well understood, and, -with the growth 
of coffee houses, those interested in shipping began 
to fuse certain of those resorts as meeting-places 
and offices. By 1688, Lloyd’s Coffee House had 
been started, and Lloyd's Neios~a newspaper deal- 
ing -with the movements of ships — was founded in 
1696. Then, betiveen 1717 and 1719, two com- 
panies were established, both of -which received 
incorporation in 1720 as the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the London Assurance. Tliese 
bodies, at their foundation, were endued with a 
monopoly against any other companies, but not 
against individuals. Thus from 1720 marine m- 
surance has been effected, partly by individual 
underwriters, partly by jomt-stock companies. 
The Great Fire naturally turned attention to nre 
insurance. In Germany, mutual fire insurance 
societies had been founded at least as early as tne 
16th cent., and Sir William Petty mentiqneu asso- 
ciations of this type as being worthy of imitation 
in England. After the disaster of the Great rire 
three or perhaps four distinct kinds of fire insur- 
ance were attempted. The Corporation of London 
opened an office m 1679 or 1680, that is, insurance 
by a municipality. Then there was a mutum 
society, knoivn as the Friendly Society, which iiM 
issued proposals in 1683. The remaining methoaa 
were practised by an indi-vidual underwriting nre 
risks, or by several individuals in partnership^ 
Nicholas Barbon had opened an office in lob/ 
■which was transformed into a joint-stock company 
in 1680. Of these four types of fire insurance only 
t-wo survived. Insurance by individuals nev 
became prominent as regards fire risks, and mun - 
cipal insurance was soon abandoned. _ Ihere r - 
mained the mutual fire insurance societies , 

joint-stock companies, both of 
side by side in competition. The Hand ih Ha 
Society was a mutual one. R -ivas 
1696, and was absorbed by the Commercial Uni 









jndBome in the proraces. j 

Besides th® “lirjirtr were 

1684) By 1720 echemes bed h«n 
inices against losses by Wg^racn, e 
dishonesty of servants, for the pajincnt c - 
ages! and for inelang|pod los^s s^amrf 
by owners of horses through teease, 
or theft. Thus schemes Jim been propoiindM p 
sembling burglary, fidelity, guarantee, and hve 
stock insurance, though, owin^ to the eiw.'i« 
number of promotions, long periods elapsed tK,o« 
all of these were established. 

Meanwhile, the proidsion for life contingenncs 
lagged behind marine and fire inEurancs. In the 
middle of the I 7 th cent, a species of life insurance 
could be effected whereby any one who borrowed 
money to purchase a place or office could arrange 
by means of payments from the income thai, in ' eisr! c-y 
the 
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of life insurance can first he traced. One of t!i 
methods by which the Government raiscii fund, 
for the carrying on of the war against France was 
by the guaranteeing of annuities in return for 
loans. In 1698 the llercers' Company also k'-raa 
to usue annuities. These schemes werevcnMui’ 
perfect, omg to the want of anything approach 
ing mortality fables. Even the population of the 
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Knawschaftshassen, or associations for sick funds ; 
and in 1883 the same rule was applied to other 
lahourers. The next year accident insurance was 
established, while in 1889 old age and invalidity 
insurance were provided. The old age pensions 
in Germany are to be distinguished from those in 
Great Britain, since the former are contributory, 
the latter are non-contributory. State insurance 
applies compulsion not only to the worker but also 
to his employer. The usual method is to pro- 
vide that the worker, his employer, and the State 
contribute. 

State insurance on a large scale was established 
in the United Kingdom by the National Insurance 
Act, 1911 (1 and 2 George V. cap. 55). This scheme 
has two main divisions, the one relating to health, 
and the other to unemployment. Thus an attempt 
is made to provide for two of the great risks of 
wage-earners, namely, siclcness and unemployment. 
As regards the first of these, it is intended that, 
while the payment of contributions is compulsoiy 
for all employed persons as defined by the Act 
whose ages are between 16 and 65, and whose re- 
muneration _ does not exceed £160 a year, the 
administration is committed to Friendly Societies 
under the supervision of a Government depart- 
ment. What may be described as the normal rate 
of contribution in Great Britain is 7d. per week 
for men and 6d. for women. The man pays 4d. 
per week, and the woman 3d. per week ; while, in 
each case, the employer adds 3d. per week. The 
State adds a sum which amounts to 2d. per week 
for both sexes. Where the total earnings in Great 
Britain are leas than 2s. 6d. per day these rates 
are modified, and there is a reduced scale for Ire- 
land. The benefits consist of medical benefit 
(ipcluding medicines and such medical and sur- i 
gical appliances as are prescribed by the Insur- 1 
ance Commissioners), sanatorium benefit (being 
the treatment in sanatoria, in other institutions, | 
or othenvise, of persons sufiering from tubercu- 
losis), sickness benefit, disablement benefit (com- 
prising periodical payments to persons rendered 
incapable of work by disease or disablement after 
termination of sickness benefit), maternity benefit 
(being a payment of SOs. on the confinement of 
the wife of an insured person or of any other 
woman who is insured), additional benefits, which 
are dependent on the financial success of the 
Friendly Societies working the Act, and which 
may include additions to the amounts of the fore- 
going benefits, or further benefits, such as dental 
treatment, superannuation allowances, payments 
to insured persons Avho are out of work through 
infection, etc. Though the intention of the Act 
is that it should be administered by Friendly 
Societies or similar bodies, account has to be taken 
of_ those persons who, whUe compelled to pay con- 
tributions, are not members of a Friendly Society. 
These become deposit contributors. The sums paid 
by and for them are lodged at the Post Ofiice, and 
they are entitled to benefits only till the end of the 
year in which the amount standing to their credit 
may be exhausted. Though this system is de- 
scribed as ‘ deposit insurance,’ it is clear that the 
element of insurance is relatively small. The 
second part of the Act — that relating to unem- 
ployment — deals with those trades in which ir- 
regularity of work is common, e.g. building, 
construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical 
engineering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles, 
saw-milling. Contributions are provided by the 
workers in these trades, their employers, and the 
State. Subject to certain minor exceptions, the 
worker and the employer both pay 2Jd. per week. 
The normal rate of unemployment benefit is Ts. 
per week; there are numerous rules to prevent 
malingering ; and provision is made for a court of 


referees to which the insured person may apply 
in case his unemployment benefit is stopped by 
the insurance officer, ^ 


LiTEHATcaE.— J. T. Smith, Ordinanca of Early Emlit\ 
Gildt, London, 1870 ; C. Gross, Tht Gild Merchant, 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1890; J. Francis, Annals of Life Insurance, London' 
1863 : W. Patty, Economic Writings, ed. 0. H. Hull, 2 vo!s,' 
Cambridge, 1899; A. da Moivre, Treatise of ^nnuifiM cii 
Lives, London, 1725 ; R. Price, Observations on Reversionarv 
Payments, do. 1771 ; F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assurance, do. 1810 ; J. Milne, Treatise on the Valwition ol 
Annuities and Assurances on Lives, do. 1816 ; C. Walford, The 
Insuranu Cyclopadia, 6 vols., do. 1871-80; F. B. Relton, 
An Account of Fire Insurance Companies, do. 1803; F. 
Martin, The Bistory of Lloyd's, do. 1878 ; W. R. Scott, The 
Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies, 8 vois., Cambridge, 1910-12; A. F. ]aik. 
An Introduction to the History of Life Insurance, London, 
1912; C. Haidwick, History . . . of Friendly Societies^, hhn- 
Chester, 1869; J. M. Barnreither, English Associations oj 
Working Msn, Eng. tr., London, 1891 ; A. C. Stevens, 
Cyclopcadia of Fraternities, New York, 1899 ; Report of Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies, 1874 ; I. G. Gibbon, &nem- 
ployment Insurance, London, 1911; A. S. C. Carr, W. H. S. 
Garnett, and J. H. Taylor, National Insurance, do. 1912; 
W. H. Dawson, Social Insurance in Germany, do. 1912. 

2. Modern insurance. — i. Risks of pbopekty. 
— (a) Marine insurance. — ^Allusion has already been 
made to the resort of underwriters of marine risks 


to Lloyd’s Coffee House, and from this grew tlie 
body now known as ‘Lloyd’s.’ While insurances 
on ships are efiected both by the members of Lloyd’s 
and by marine insurance companies, Lloyd’s is tlie 
centre of this class of bnsiness, since the society is 
not only an association of undenvriters, hut, in 
addition, it has gradually undertaken important 
functions in connexion with the obtaining and the 
circulation of shipping intelligence. By means of 
its agents, it is in touch with aU places from which 
ships can be reported, and thus materials arrive in 
London which determine the positions of ships, as 
well as any casualties they may sustain. Since 
IBM, Lloyd; s Register liBS been published annually; 
it provides for an elaborate classification of ships 
according to their condition. Lloyd’s is a volun- 
tary society resembling in its constitution the 
Stock Exchange. The afiairs of the body are 
managed by a committee, and each ‘ underwriting 
member’ is entitled to accept risks_ subject to 
the rules of the committee. In addition to the 
shipowner who is insured and the underwriter 
who insures, there sometimes intervenes an insur- 
ance broker who acts as an intermedia^ between 
the two interests, both in the initiation^ of the 
insurance and in the settlement of any claim that 
may arise through it. Besides the members of 
Lloyd’s and marine insurance companies, there is 
another type of this class of insurance, namely, 
■where a shipping company, owning a large fleet 
of vessels, insures them itself by paying to a fund 
the premiums which would othenvise ne handed 
over to an underwriter ; or a company may itself 
insure a part of the value of its ships and pmce 
the remainder ■with an insurance company or '(Vitn 
members of Lloyd’s. The method by which marine 
insurance companies maintain their financial sol- 
vency is similar to that adopted by fire and hie 
companies, hut the way in ■jvhich the individual 
undenvriter meets his losses is not so cle^. _ Th*® 
is effected by a minute subdivision and diffusion oi 
any ‘ line ’ he may underwrite ; that is, the member 
of Lloyd’s who insures a ship for a large sum 'wiU 
at once re-insure the greater part of his mk ■vwtli 
other underwriters. In this way the stability ol 
a Lloyd’s policy is very great. 

(6) Rire insurance , — ^Fire insurance has long been 
standardized. The chief offices have formed a 
tariff association, according to which they charge 
identical rates of premium for risks classed as tiie 
same. To some extent this body serves a similar 
purpose to that of Lloydis Register, though, m the 
case of fire risks, the property is not enable oi 
the same exact graduation as is possible witn 
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regard to shipping. Originally insurance* began 
•upon a basis or specialization — that is, the early 
offices were established in order to effect a particu- 
lar class of insurance. It was not long before a 
tendency manifested itself to combine the under- 
ivriting of different classes of risks. Thus in 1720 
the Royal Exchange Assurance added to its marine 
business that of fire insurance by the purchase of 
an undertaking which had been formed for the 
latter type of risk. While labour tends more 
and more to minute division, industry works on 
a larger and larger scale. In insurance the move- 
ment towards large scale operation finds expression 
in the combining of different classes of risks by the 
same office, either by amalgamation with other 
companies or by the adding of new branches to 
its business. Of recent years in both banldng 
and insurance the grouping together of companies, 
which were previously independent, has been very 
marked, while the combination of other kinds of 
insurance with that against fire has become so 
common that among British offices there now re- 
main very few which confine themselves to fire 
risks only. There are 138 companies which made 
returns under the Insurance Act of 1909 as being 
engaged in fire insurance. The business of some 
of these was small, and the number which trans- 
acted a fair amount of business was about 100. 
In 1910 the total net premiums of British offices 
effecting fire insurancewere returned at £29,167, 780. 
Some of these companies insure buildings and 
goods in America, other foreign countries, and 
the colonies ; but, on the other hand, re-insurances 
with foreign companies have been deducted. 

(c) Other inswances of risks to property . — In 
addition to marine and fire insurance, certain other 
classes of risks have been selected for regular in- 
surance. The chief of these are boiler insurance, 
burglary insurance, insurance of horses, cattle, 
and other animals, insurance against hailstorms 
(e.g,, in tea plantations, wherc_ damage by hail 
is a serious risk), insurance of licences, insurance 
of mortgages, insurance of plate glass, insurance 
of motor cars. The system of registration of 
packages or letters sent by the Post Office is in 
effect an insurance of the contents against loss or 
damage, and the same principle is shown in rail- 
way rates in excess of those at oivner’s risk. WhUe 
workmen’s compensation insurance and guarantee 
insurance appear to relate rather to persons, in 
principle they belong to the class now under con- 
sideration. The compensation to a worker is 
secured to him, once the injury has been legally 
established. The insurance m this case relates to 
the liability for the payment of that compensation, 
which by this device is transferred from_ tho_ em- 
ployer to the office which insures him against it. 

The foregoing may be described ns nsks to pro- 
perty which are constant. For instance, ns long 
ns a boiler is in use, there is the risk of an ex- 
plosion; or, again, in any business where the 
clerks have the handling of large sums of cash, 
there is the danger of embezzlement. There are 
other risks which are occasional. A reduction in 
the tax on tea would mean, other things being 
the same, a loss to merchants who held stocks on 
which the former and higher duty had been paid. 
Such a reduction of duty -vrill bo announced only 
in the statement at the introduction of the Budget ; 
and hence it is usual, when changes in indirect 
taxation are expected, for insurances to bo eflected 
against them by those who expect to be aflected 
prejudicially. Necessarily no insurance of this 
kind prevents an alteration in taxation from tak- 
ing place, but it secures pecuniary compensation 
to those who have insvwed. Circumstances of this 
kind are numerous, since almost any considerable 
alteration in trade will affect some one. A pro- 


longed Court mourning will injure businesses which 
are largely interested in the West End trade. The 
danger of a war arouses anxiety among many im- 
portant interests. Further, many social functions 
retjuire favourable weather conditions. In fact, 
a list of adverse contingencies might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Though the actual occurrence 
of any one of these is comparatively rare in com- 
parison with the number of transactions which are 
subject to that contingency, it often happens that 
the trader who encounters the actual happening 
of prejudicial circumstauces loses not only possible 
profits but also his original capital. Hence it is 
usual to insure against some contingencies of this 
kind. Such policies are effected at Lloyd’s. Thus 
people who would suffer in their business from a 
general election will sometimes take out a policy 
against the dissolution of Parliament within a 
specified period. The premium is determined by 
the opinion formed by underwriters as to the de- 
gree of probability ot the event insured against. 
Transactions of this type are often described as 
‘wagering insurances’ ; and, when the possibilities 
ns to the occurrence of the event, which is the sub- 
ject of a policy, are obscure, the rate often varies 
very rapidly. 

ii. Risks of persons. — (a) Life insurance . — ^The 
payment of a fixed sum on the death of the insured 
to his legal representatives may be described as 
the fundamental type of modem life insurance. 
The system requires a number of conditions, among 
which may be mentioned the possession of a satis- 
factory mortality table. This will show the average 
expectation of life at each age, and is important 
in determining the amount of the premium. The 
assured pays premiums annually during life, and 
therefore the insuring olfice has the interest on 
these, less expenses, either to add to the premiums 
themselves or as profit. Assurance of this typo is 
known as whole life insurance. Life insurance 
offices are of two kinds — proprietary and mutual. 
In the latter any surplus after providing for future 
claims is available for the benefit of the members 
insured, generally by way of additions to the sums 
originally insured, ’fbo proprietary offices allocate 
a portion of their surplus funds os bonus, and the 
bonus is available for those who insure subject to 
bonus additions, and in that cose the premium for 
whole life insurance at a given ago is slightly higher 
than for whole life insurance without bonus. In 
such insurances, in any individual cose, there is 
a gain to the representatives of the insured if 
death takes place before the time indicated by the 
mortality tables ; while, on the other hand, there 
is a loss if that time is passed. To lessen the 
latter contingency insurances are effected whereby 
premiums are paid for a term of years, and the 
specified sum is handed over by the office cither 
at the death of the insured or on his attaining a 
specified age. A modification of the lost typo is 
that by which, on the birth of a child, premiuros 
are payable against which a sum is disbursed on 
the child attaming the ago of 21 years or any 
other age agreed upon. 

(6) Annuities . — An annuity may bo either for a 
term of years, or for a life, or for joint lives. The 
insurance principle enters into all annuities for 
lives, since the length of time during which such 
annuities will be payable depends on the chances 
of mortality. While the principles in life annui- 
ties and liffi insurance are the same, each is the 
complement of the other. In a life annuity the 
insurance office receives a capital sum and pays an 
annual income; in life insurance this process is 
reversed. 

The progress of life insurance has been ve^ 
marked. Excluding colonial and foreign offices in 
the United Kingdom and also industrial life com- 
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panies, the ordinary life companies had a premium 
income (after deducting re-insurances) in 1882 of 
£11,658,319— a figure which increased in 1916-11 
to £28,994,404. At the earlier date the income 
from interest and dividends (less income-tax) was 
£6,369,007, while at the later one it was £13,166,857. 
In 1910-11 the ordinary life policies numbered 
2,863,851, andthe amount assured was £800,216,506. 

(c) Personal accident insurance. — The number 
of offices filing returns in 1910 was 84, and their 

remium income for the year was £1,829,710. 

lany ingenious methods have been adopted to 
extend this type of insurance as, e.g., the printing 
of coupons in diaries and certain periodicals, which 
entitle the holder to compensation should he sus- 
tain an accident of a specified character and under 
certain conditions within a fixed period. 

((f) Other contingencies relating to persons . — 
Sickness insurance is the chief of these, whereby 
provision is made for the expenses of an illness 
and, if desired, for the loss of earnings through 
disease. Transactions of this character are of 
minor importance in the business of insurance 
offices, whereas these are most important in the 
work of Friendly Societies and of State Insurance 
in relation to the wage-earning classes (see above, 
§ 1 ). 

Litbratcbb.— WalforiJ and Martin already cited (§ i); D. 
Jone^ Value of Annuities, London, 1844 ; P. Gray, Tablet 
and Formulce for the Computation of Life Contingencies, do. 
1849 ; G. King, Text Booh on the Principle of Interest (Insti- 
tute of Actuaries' Text Boohs), do. 188^ 1887 ; K. Pearson, The 
Chances of Death, do. 1897 ; F. A. C. Hare, Fire Risks, the 
various Kinds, do. 1886; A. Foot, Practice of Insurance 
against Accidents'^, do. 1909; S. Huebner, Property Insur- 
ance, New York, n.d. ; F. D. McMillan, Outlines of Burglary 
Insurance, London, 1910 ; Statements oi Accounts and of Life 
Assurance and Annuity Business and Abstracts of actuarial 
Reports deposited with the Board of Trade during 1912; the 
corresponding Reports lor Are and personal accident insurance ; 
Journal of die Institute of Actuaries', Journal of the Insur- 
ance Institute ; Transactions of the Actuarial Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

3. The principles of insurance. — The general 
principles of insurance are fairly obvious, but they 
Lave many ramifications which require to be traced 
with some care. Some of the uncertainties of life 
and business at times involve most serious con- 
sequences to the individual, unless some method 
has been devised by which he can provide against 
them or against their pecuniary results. When , 
Shakespeare makes all the ventures of Antonio to 
miscarry and ‘not one vessel ’scape the dreadful | 
touch of merchant-marring rocks ’ (Merck, of Ten. 
HI. ii. 269 f.), the oivner is confronted with ruin. 
But, while some ships are wrecked, many complete 
their voyages in safety ; while some houses are 
destroyed by fire, the great majority escape this 
catastrophe ; indeed, there are certain risks to 
which property is liable which, on the one hand, 
involve the total destruction of the things, but, on 
the other, are comparatively rare. Similarly, in 
the case of labour, death or illness involves the 
total or the temporary cessation of earning power. 
It is clear that these risks can be divided into 
classes, and all those which fall within a certain 
class are subject to that risk, though it may result 
in a loss to a very few. Further, the damage 
sustained by tliose who suffer is relatively great. 
Hence it is to the advantage of the members of 
such a class to sacrifice a small part of their income, 
upon condition that the estimated amount of the 
loss shall be made good. In the special case of life 
insurance the sum assured may be regarded in 
niost instances as a compensation for the loss of 
income, accruing to the person who insures, either 
by his labour or in other ways which may be of a 
terminable nature. Thus, in fact, the risk of loss 
by a calamity _4vhich may occur to any one of a 
certain group is distributed over the members of 
that class. The method by which what may be 


termed ‘loss-sharing’ is distributed depends on 
the law of averages, and requires a colJfection of 
statistics. Taking the period of adult life, everj- 
one is subject to the risk of illness which would 
interrupt the earnings derived from his occupa- 
tion; but, as between individuals such illnesses 
fall unequally, some may have none, others may 
have a few, and others may have many. Where 
statistics of uncertainties are available upon a 
sufficiently extended scale, it is generally found 
that an average -udll be established for a special 
kind of risk ; and, therefore, the average liability 
to that .risk can be made the subject of actuarial 
calculation. Accordingly, it is on this basis that 
the premium to insure against it is arrived at. In 
the absence of statistical data, any calculation of 
a premium is impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
that insurances were effected against damage to 
aeroplanes which occurred through their flying. 
If existing offices undertook this risk, any mistake 
in the rate of the premium would not be serious, 
in view of the relatively small part of such insurance 
as compared with the total transactions of the 
insuring companies. In the event of a number of 
new offices being formed for this class of insurance, 
it is probable that at first, oiving to the imperfection 
of the data, there would be considerable variations 
in the rates ; and, as shoivn by the outcome, some 
would prove to have been too high and some too 
low. 

The application of the theory of insurance in 
practice is modified by the conditions under which 
the event insured against takes place. In some 
cases there is the danger that this event may bo 
simulated. Life insurance is least subject to this 
disadvantage. In fire insurance, fraud may take 
the form of arson, where the insured nimseli 
creates the conditions insured against, with 
to obtaining the proceeds of his policy, should the 
crime be undetected. In marine insurance there is 
the possibility of ‘ barratry ’ in order to defraud 
the underwTiters. Sickness insurance is subject 
to a greater degree of difficulty, in so far ns illness 
may be feigned. As a generail rule, those risks 
commonly insured against are such as a_dmit_ of 
easy proof of loss by the claimant, and verification 
of his claim by the insurer. Outside the nsks 
usually insured against at insurance^ offices there 
are other uncertainties which are similar from the 
point of view of theory, but which are not nsualjy 
msured against in this way. A business may not 
suffer from fire, accidents, or losses of ships, ana 
yet may experience most serious losses. Ihe 
reason why tne latter risk is not undertaken by 
insurance companies is that such business risks are 
inseparably connected with the general manage- 
ment of the business ; and thus an office nnder- 
writing them would in effect become responsible 
for the management of the business (A. MarsnaU, 
Principles of Economics*, London, 1898, p. 47U)- 
At the same time fluctuations in profits, due to 
variations in trade, enter into and form part r**® 
expenses of the business, and thus come to be nciuea 
to the prime cost of its products. The amount 
which It is necessary to charge under this beau 
represents a species of premium against this nsK, 
and attempts are made to reduce it by the making 
of, or the dealing in, a number of commodities tne 
demands for which are subject to vaiying con- 
ditions ; or, again, by securing access t® 
markets for the same commodity in which there m 
some chance that changes in demand will operaw 
in different directions. Again, a 
may insure his machines against accident, cat i'® 
is subject to the further risk of the wearing out 01 
these instruments of production, against wlucn 1 e 
provides by a depreciation fund to which a sum 1 
contributed each year that with compound interes 
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will replace the value of the machines hy the time 
they are worn out. But machines suffer not only 
from wear and tear, but from the risk of being 
superseded. In so far as this contingency differs 
from that due to variations in trade, a further 
provision will be required, and depreciation and a 
contribution towards obsolescence together con- 
stitute a species of insuranee resembling life 
insurance as applied to inanimate things. In fact, 
this analogy has been so fully recognized that it is 
usual to speak of ‘the life of a mine,’ and the 
process iust described is often termed ‘amortization* 
— i.e. the formation of a fund which will make 
good the capital outlay when the source of income 
will have expired. In like manner, any use of 
capital in a business which is subject to risk may 
be described as having only a limited life. The 
principle of the spreading or risks has been applied 
here, partly through the agency of the joint-atock 
system, whereby the investor, instead of risking 
Ins resources in one enterprise which may result in 
a total loss of his capital, distributes his funds in 
several investments, and, if he displays eqn^ 
judgment in each case, both his income and bis 
capital are likely to fluctuate less on a system of 
dividing the risk. The same result is attained 
by Investment Trust companies, where the stock- 
holder who makes only a smgle investment has the 
advantage of participating in the united results of 
many employments of capital. In addition he 
should gam by the specialized knowledge of the 
officials, though the practice of forming investment 
trusts in order to place capital in a certain country 
or a certain industry may lessen the full gain from 
a system of averaging. It is obvious that, in these 
instances, the method adopted is an application of 
the principles of insurance. 

If one asks, ‘ Why should people risk their capital 
in enterprises of a hazardous nature ? ’ the answer 
is not quite so easy as it might appear at flrst 
sight. A little consideration will show that the 
gains in appreciation of investments must at least 
balance the losses in depreciation, after allowance 
is made for the interest which would have been 
received on a first class security. But, as is well 
laiown, uses of capital, which are subject to business 
risks, commonly return a higher rate of income 
per cent than those that are more secure. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the rate of interest 
on a perfectly secure investment (knoum as ‘ interest 
proper ’ or ‘ economic interest ’) and that returned 
uy capital employed subject to hazard constitutes 
a fund as against depreciation of the capital. This 
difference is known as ‘insurance against risk.’ 
Such insurance, it should be noted, is only a partial 
one. It may be supposed to suffice te make good 
wastage of capital (after allowance is made for 
increments to capital value of other investments) 
on the whole and over long periods. Thus it is 
insurance against depreciation of trading capital 
overthewholecommunity. Butthis is not insurance 
for the individual. If wlmt may be termed the 
expectation of life of his investment at the time 
he makes it is exactly borne out by events, even 
though at the end of that time his original capital 
will have disappeared, he -will have received not 
only economic interest but, in excess of that, a 
suflicient amount to rimlace at least the amount of 
his first investment. Such a phenomenon is rare : 
the prospects of undertakings subject to business 
risks change from day to day. Even though, after 
the investment is made, these become less favour- 
able, ho has no opportunity of mcre.asing_ liis 
insurance against risk, since its rate is determined, 
once for all, by the price paid for the stock, the 
dividend then paid, and the rate of economic 
interest at that time. The decline in prosperity 
will contract the estimated sura available for 
vox- vn. — 24 


insurance against risk ; and, if ill success continues, 
a loss of capital will result. The converse would 
apply where the history of a company was more 
favourable than had been expected at the time 
when the investment was made ; and there might 
well be an appreciation of capital altogether in- 
dependent of the provision available in insurance 
against risk. 

Insurance, both in its common forms and in its 
wider signification, has important advantages, both 
for the individual and for the community. It 
lessens the dislocation of industry which would 
otherwise arise through the cessation of production 
by some firm that has sustained a sudden calamity 
through a fire which destroyed all its works, or any 
other similar disaster. In fact, in so far as insur- 
ance tends to make production more uniform, it 
tends to augment its efficiency. Similarly it makes 
labour more efficient also, since it relieves all those 
workers who have persons depending on their earn- 
ings from the harrowing anxiety as to the pecuniary 
position of those persons in the event of tlie early 
death of the earner of the income. Further, the 
system undoubtedly prevents cases of actual 
poverty which would otherwise have arisen. It 
IS thus beneficial not only to the families of persons 
insured, but to the community. Besides, there are 
important psychological effects. The neoessit5' of 
the punctual payment of premiums tends to form 
habits of saving, which are valuable towards the 
accumulation 01 capital in a country. For these 
reasons Governments are disposed to encourage life 
insurance as well os certain other forms of insur- 
ance. The encouragement takes various forms, 
such as the provision of statistical material and 
departmental supervision. In Great Britain in- 
come tax is rebated on that part of an income, 
otherwise subject to it, which is employed in the 
payment of life insurance premiums. These aids 
are of the nature of indirect bounties on insurance, 
and on the Continent cases occur where direct 
bounties are paid by the State. In the National 
Insurance Act, the principle of a double direct 
bounty to the insured {i.e. in the contributions of 
the State and the employer) is adopted, reinforced 
by compulsion. The latter element conflicts uith 
some of the accessory advantages of insurance, c.jr. 
in the formation of liabits of thrift. At the same 
time, even in the case of ordinary life insurance, 
while the person who insures himself is free in law 
to discontinue the pa^pment of his premiums and to 
obtain the surrender value (if any) of his policy, 
once a policy has been begun, in the great majority 
of cases there is a feeling almost amounting to 
compulsion towards the maintaining of the insur- 
ance. The problem in relation to the insurance of 
the working classes is in reality a choice of the line 
of least disadvantage. Bounties would maintain 
the voluntary principle, and would extend its impli- 
cations under a certain artilicial stimulus. Com- 
pulsion secures at once that, in a properly devised 
scheme, a greater number of persons obtain the 
benefits. Every effort has been made to conserve 
ns much indiviuual action as is possible, within a 
sclieme of general compulsion, by associating 
Friendly Societies with the actual working of the 
Act. 

Finally, the tendency to the more exact gr.ada- 
tion ana valuation of general business risks has 
important social effects. Here, too, there is 0 
development in averaging, and thus the hazard of 
uncertainty tends, on the whole, to be reduced. 
The element of ‘ uncertainty-bearing ’ in production 
thus becomes more efficient. Hence, on the whole, 
the provision required for insurance against risk 
can be reduced with safety; and, therefore, pro 
Utnto there is an economy in production. Further, 
external circumstances co-operate in incrc.osing the 
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saving. Outside the risks insured by underT\Titers, 
there remain many uncertainties, which are gradu- 
ally being reduced by improvements in organiza- 
tion, by increase in commercial knowledge and 
experience, and by developments in communication. 
The last two always aflbrd increased opportunities 
of averaging, while the first lessens the amount of 
uncertainty, and in favourable circumstances may 
remove large classes of transactions from this 
category altogether. 

Literature. — A. A. Cournot, Expo^tion de la thiorie dea 
chances et des probabilitis, Paris, 1S43 ; F. Y. Edgeworth, 
Metritike, or the Method of measuring Probability and Utility, 
London, 1887 : J. Venn, The Logic of Chance 3, do. 1888 ; H. 
Westergaard, Grundziige der Theorie der Statiatik, Jena, 1890 ; 
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probabilitis, Paris, 1912 ; L. Bachelier, Calenl des probabilitis, 
do. 1912 ; A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics, London, 1907 ; 
H. C. Emery, The Place of the Speculator in the Theory of 
distribution (Publications of American Economic Association, 
Srd ser., vol. i. no. 1) ; A. H. Willett, Economic Theory of Risk 
and Insurance, New York, 1901 ; J. Haynes, Risk as an eco- 
nomic Factor,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, ix. (Boston, 
1883): A. C. Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, Izindon, 1912. In 
addition to the above works, reference may be made to the 
standard works on the theory of Poiitical Economy, in which 
references to insurance against risk will be found — e.g., the 
treatises of Bullock, Chapman, Ely, Fetter, Flux, Gide, Hadley, 
Marshall, Nicholson, Seager, Sehgman, Taussig, Walker, and 
Wioksteed. 'VV. K. SCOTT. 

INTELLECT. — A. Bain says: 

‘ Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition Includes the 

g owers known as Perception, Memory, Conception, Ahstraction, 
eason. Judgment, ana Imagination. It is analyzed, as will be 
seen, into three functions, called Discrimination or Conscious- 
ness of Difference, Similarity or Consciousness of Agreement, 
and Ectentiveness or Memory* (Mental and Moral Science*, 
London, 1884, p. 2). 

_ Sully {Human Mind, i. 64) objects to the inclu- 
sion of retentiveness among the functions of intel- 
lect, on the grounds that it is not confined to the 
phenomena of intellect, hut underlies the processes 
of feeling and willing as well ; that the representa- 
tion, like the sense-impression, is nothing but ma- 
terial for the process of intellection ; and that the 
revival of past impressions takes place according 
to laws of association which are closely connected 
with the processes of assimilation and integration. 
Sully substitutes for retentiveness, as the third 
function of intellect, associative integration or the 
connecting of a given material ■with its concomi- 
tants in time and place. 

If we exclude the presentations of sense and 
the representations of memory and imagination, 

‘ intellect ’ is the name given to the higher cogni- 
tive powers of the mind. It may be considered 
as identical with what Sir W. Hamilton called 
Thought Proper, the Faculty of Comparison, and 
also to include what he called the Kegulative 
Faculty-— the Faculty of Principles. So under- 
stood, It includes the vous and Sidroca of the Greeks, 
and stands opposed to merely sensitive knowledge, 
although always regarded as standing in close 
inter-connexion •with the latter. 

While the above may be taken as roughly de- 
scribing what intellect means in almost any system 
of philosophy or psychology, yet the whole signifi- 
cance of the description depends on the way in 
which intellect is conceived to stand to sensation, 
feeling, wDl, and the psychic principle itself. 

In the Platonic philosophy, the soul is, so to 
speak, externally related to the body. It exists 
in the body as a detached principle, which directs 
and controls it, as the charioteer the chariot. Al- 
though Plato distingiushes various parts of the 
soul, or even various rands of soul, still it is only 
through the soul considered as intellect, as pure 
thought, that the passions of the irrational part 
are known (R, D. Archer-Hind, Phosdo, Lonaon, 
1883, Introd. p. SO). The same holds true of sensu- 
ous perception (Archer-Hind, Timcctis, London and 


New York, 1888, p. 256, note). As Beare says 
{Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 273), 

•It may help us to understand Plato’s distribution better il 
distinguishing o'o-Stjo-ij as we have done into two elements the 
element of leeiing and the element of cognition, we refer the 
latter element of aXa6ijois uniformly to the intellectual soul 
which has its seat in the crontunu’ ' 


Sensation, therefore, as knoivn, is an affection of 
the pure psychic principle, and is not to he regarded 
as something stii generis, distinct from intellect. 
It is rather to he regarded as a phase of intellectual 
activity itself — intellect entering into relation with 
phenomena. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle, the psychic prin- 
ciple occupies a difierent position. It is not related 
to the body as agent to instrument, but as form 
to matter, as relatum to correlate, as enteleohy, 
actualization of what the body potentially is. It 
is not, in itself, purely intellectual. Not only do 
the merely vital activities proceed from the same 
principle which exerts the cognitive activities, but 
the latter also, at least those which belong to sense 
and imagination, stand in the same conditioning 
and conditioned relation to the organism in which 
the vital activities stand. If Aristotle had re- 
mained at this standpoint, he would have held a 
position substantially identical with modem Sen- 
sationism, as we find it, for example, in Bain, 
which reduces intellect to a mere self-elnhoration 


of the fundamental attributes of sensation — assi- 
milation, discrimination, retention — a system in 
which relations of similarity and difference between 
sensations are conceived to become the conscious 
apprehension of resemblance and difference ns such. 

Aristotle, however, did not remain at this posi- 
tion. He postulated the presence of a Divine ele- 
ment in the human soul — tne vops, emanating from 
the Divine voOs, and constituting the really im- 
mortal part of man. It enters from ■without Ana- 
totle’s doctrine of vods has been a problem from jus 
day until now. What is its relation to sensitive 
knowledge ? The answer to this question is con- 
tained in the celebrated doctrine of the active and 
passive voOs — intellectus agens and iniellectus 
patiens. The active intellect is that which illu- 
minates the sensitive phantasm and transmutes 
what is there apprehended into the intelligiblQ 
form which is then received by the passive 
lect. But this process may he conceived m difler- 
ent ways. Of what nature is the transmuting 
process ? On the one hand, the active intellect 
may be thought to create the form, as light does 
colours — in other words, to generate ih on tne 
occasion of the sensuous phantasm, so that tue 
passive intellect does not really receive anything 
from the phantasmata or sensible species, but 
rather an entirely new creation produced from 
itself by the active intellect. In the Middle Ages it 
was maintained that no material agency could act 
on this immaterial intellect, nor could the latter 
fabricate intellectual species from the material 
phantasmfcf. Maher, Psychology, p. 308 ; andHamii- 
ton, Eeid’s Works’’ , p. 953 f., and the reference 
there given). The species intclligibihs xmprtssa is 
thus elaborated by the active intellect, and reoeiye 
by the passive intellect, where, together ivith tn 
act of intellection, it constitutes the species tnte i* 
gibilis expressa. It is consonant with this vie 
that the active intellect and the passive intone 
should he regarded as two powers or faculties, 
was held by the majority of the scholastic pm ' 
sophers. On the other hand, the active intellc 
may be regarded as playing a far less import. 
r6le, as not producing the intelligible .f 

as simply supplying the illumination, as _zt i / 
through which the passive hitollect receives 
intelligible form abstracted frorn the sensn 
phantasm. From this point of ■view the pas 
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intellect is not a distinct principle, bnt simply the 
recipient phase of the active intellect. 

In which form was the doctrine of the active 
and passive intellects held by Aristotle himself 1 
Intellect, he says, is ‘a distinct kind of soul’ 
alone capable of separation as the eternal from 
the perishable {cleAnima, 413*’, 26). In de Anvna, 
430% 10-25, be says ; 

‘But, since in nil Nature there is something which Is the 
matter to each kind of thing and is all those things potentially ; 
and another something which is the cause and efficient in making 
them all, as art is related to its material, it is necessary that in 
the soul also these differences should subsist. The intellect is 
one thing because it becomes all things, another thing con- 
sidered as it makes all things — as an effective force like light ; 
for in a manner light makes what are only potentially colours 
to be colours actually.) )And this intellect is separable and im- 
passive and unmixed, being in its essence activity; for the 
efficient is ever held more in honour than the patient, and the 
principle than the matter. Knowledge in aotirity is Identical 
with the thing ; potentially it is prior in time in the individual, 
but universally it is not prior in time. This intellect does not 
at one time think, at another not think. When separated, 
it is alone what it is, and this alone is immortal and eternal. 
But we do not remember because this Intellect is not passive. 
The passive intellect is, however, perishable, and thinks nothing 
without this.’ 

Aquinas and Duns Scotus regarded not only the 
active but also the passive intellect os distinct 
from the faculty of sensuous cognition. 

The following modern interpretations of the passive intellect 
are cited by Hicks (de Aninut, Introd. Ixvii). F. A. Trendelen- 
burg Identifies it with ‘ all the lower faculties in contradistinc- 
tion to the active intellect,* E. Zeller with ‘the sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond imagination and 
sensible perception and yet fall short of that higher Thought, 
which has found peace in perfect unity with its ob)ect,' F. 
Uavaisson with ‘the universal potentiality in the world of 
ideas,’ F. Brentano with ‘ imagination,’ G. HertUngwlth ‘this 
cognitive faculty of the sensitive part,’ and W. A. Hammond 
with ’the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass,’ ‘the 
sum of the deliverances of sense-perceptions and their re-wrought 
form in memory and phantasy, regarded as potentiality.’ 

These various interpretations, with tlie excep- 
tion of those of Zeller and Uavaisson, really iden- 
tify the jiassive intellect with sensitive jierceptwn, 
imagination, or with the sensus communis ; that is, 
with something which is not intellect at all. This 
view has been ably controverted by Hicks : 

‘If these modem Interpreters were right in equating the 
Intellect which becomes with one or other of the lower faculties 
or with the sum of them, then the function of these faculties 
would be identical with the function of thought, so far as the 
intellect becomes all things. But the lower faculties, sense and 
Imagination, never succeed in obtaining an object which is a 
true universal ’ (op. eit. Irvlii). 

If both the active and passive intellects are dis- 
tinct from the inferior faculties of sense and imagi- 
nation, are they to be regarded as two faculties, or 
one and the same faculty ? The question has been 
debated both in mediieval and in modem times. 
The answer given by Wallace, Hicks, and many 
schoolmen seems to be the true one. They are 
not two intellects, but only two dilTerent modes of 
viewing the same intellect. Tliis interpretation, 
as pointed out above, is naturally allied to that 
view of the active intellect which assigns to it a 
very unimportant rOle — that merely of illuminat- 
ing the image. As Hicks says, ‘ the functions of 
tlie latter [the aetive intellect] are then reduced 
within the narrowest compass.’ Moreover, it is 
the passive intellect which cognizes, and which, 
therefore, seems to bo identical with the conscious 
side. It was precisely one of the difficulties urged 
against the separation of the active and passive 
intellects that it seemed to make of the former a 
faculty blindly and instinctively operating. The 
intcllcctiis arjens, if distinct and viewed as creating 
the intelligible species, has no perception before- 
hand of whnt it creates. This difficulty is not 
confined to ancient philosophy. It is precisely for 
this reason that E. von Hartmann (Religion des 
Geistes, Berlin, 1882, p. 145) refuses to regard the 
creative idea ns conscious. In relation to God, 
von Hartmann identifies consciousness not with a 
productive ideal archetype of the world, but with a 


receptive ideal ectype. The parallelism of the dis- 
tinction of the active and passive re.'ison to the 
pure Ego and the empirical self of Fichte, and the 
consequent absence of consciousness in God both 
in Fichte’s system and in Hegel’s, as interpreted 
by the Hegelian Left, have been pointed out by 
Pringle • Pattison (Hegelianism and Personality, 
London, 1887, pp. 46, 226). The present writer 
has maintained (Objectiviti/ of Truth, London, 
1884, p. 106 f.) that, alike in the human and the 
Divine thinking, the two aspects coincide and are 
to be conceived as one. Intellect in its very re- 
ceptiveness is determinative, and receptive in its 
determinativeness. If this determinativeness is 
regarded as a continuously acting timeless activity, 
we have, perhaps, the true conception of the Aris- 
totelian active intellect, resembling the intuitus 
originarius of Kant. An opposite view is taken 
by A. E. Biedermann (Christlie/icDogmalik-, Berlin, 
1884-85, §§ C9S-717), who emphasizes the di.'imetrical 
opposition in the relation of the Absolute and of 
the finite spirit to material existence. Cf. Spinoza, 
Ethics, L prop. xvii. schol. 

The mention of Kant’s intuitus originarius 
brings before us another great problem in the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intel- 
lect which we have deferred till now. Is the 
intellect Divine or liuman ? There are three views 
possible. (1) The active intellect, yoOt irotjp-ix<is, 
may be identified with the Deity and regarded 
as communicating itself to individual men, the 
passive intellect, intellectus possibilis, roDs sraOijTt- 
k6s, belonMg merely to the individual soul. This 
view was held by Alexander the Aphrodisian, and 
by Avicenna, who, however, substitutes for the 
Deity a lower intelligence that has proceeded by a 
series of emanations from Him (StCckl, Gesch. der 
Philos, dcs Mittelalters, ii. 1. 42). (2) Averroes 
separates both the active and possible or material 
intellect from the individual soul, and regards it as 
one and the same intellect in all men, identifying 
it, however, not ivith the Deity Himself, but, like 
Avicenna, with an emanation from the Deity (ib. 
113).* (3) Aquinas and the mediceval scholastics 

regard the mtellect, octive and passive, as a 
faculty of the individual human soul, 'riic first 
of these interpretations is exposed to the difficulty 
that it separates the active and passive intellects 
so that they cannot act together (cf. Aquinas, 
contra Gent. II. clxxvi.). The second interpreta- 
tion makes both the active intellect and the ap- 
prehension of the rational concept the not not of 
the human intellect, but of an intellect outside the 
individual human being, and one and the same in 
aU men. Such a conception divorces intellect so 
completely from the individual soul that it is hard 
to conceive how any tie remains between them. 
The third interpretation is exposed to great diffi- 
culties. Unless conceived as a distinct faculty 
apart from the passive intellect, it becomes little 
more than a phase of the latter. It can only be 
regarded as illuminative of the Divine creative 
thought, already implicitly present in the phan- 
tasm. If the active intellect is conceived as some- 
thing distinct from the passive — and Aquinas did 
80 regard it— it is difficult to understand how a 
merely human faculty, acting instinctively or 
blindly, can be creative of an intelligible species 
which, nevertheless, has an ideal community or 
identity with the independently existing phantasm. 
Lastly, it seems impossible to understand how a 
human intellectus agens should be in perpetual 
activity, still more a Bpeculative intellect that 

I In tnedlaval philosophy the intelUetta jKittilnlif Ib, In 
general, IdentlctU \rith the paEdve intellect. They 'were dls- 
tlnpnlihed by some of the Arabians, but, «ls In that ca-e the 
pafslre JnfeUect U Identified Tvlth some of the inUrprtUi- 
\ tions tlrcady rc|ccied, a hart mention of that fact la suUident 
here. 
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coinMnes both active and passive intellect (see 
Hicks’ dc Anima, note 430, a. 22). 

A solution of these difficulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine may possibly be found if we view him 
as regarding voO; in its relation to the human 
soul as a Divine-human faculty or power — on the 
human side active and passive at once, on the 
Divine ever active, for the activity of intellect 
is life. This agrees with the language of the 
Nic. Ethics (x. 7), that voSs is ‘something Dmne’ 
— ‘ the true self.’ 

‘Nor is it necessary, as the rriseaores have it, to think like a 
man because one is a man, or to think like n mortal because one 
is a mortal, but one ought to play the immortal, as far os in 
one lies, and leave nothing undone to live up to the highest part 
in one ; for even if it besmallin bulk, yet in power and preoious- 
ness it far surpasses all things ’ (Stock's tr., Oxford and London, 
1886, p. 97). 

The relation of the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
tellect to the question of the immortality of the 
soul depends on the relation in which intellect 
and sense are conceived to stand to consciousness 
and memory. Hamilton {Reid’s IForhs, p. 878) cites 
a passage from Aristotle {Probl. xi. 33 j which he 
translates : ‘ To divorce Sensation from Under- 
standing, is to reduce Sensation to an insensible 
process ; wherefore it has been said — Intellect sees, 
and Intellect hears.’ This would lead to a Platonic 
view, essentially identifying consciousness with the 
immaterial intellect. On the other hand, if the 
lower animals are not mere machines, their sen- 
suous life implies some kind of consciousness. 
Balmes was consequently led to attribute to them 
an immaterial self and some sort of possible im- 
mortality (Fundamental Philosophy, bk. ii. ch. 2). 
That the mere animal soul is a simple immaterial 
substance, originating and perishing with the body, 
was held by S. Tongiorgi, and opposed by Stockl, 
who held that matter was the substrate of the 
organic life of brutes (Lehrluch der Philos.^ ii. 168). 
Unless, therefore, intellect and sensibility can be 
regarded as still united in some common root, to 
use Kant’s expression, the separability of intellect 
from the body seems to involve the division of 
consciousness itself. The doctrine of Aquinas 
regarding memory seems to involve a similar 
division of that faculty, the cognition of the past 
object in itself belonging to sense, and intellect 
preserving only the intelligible species, yet having, 
nevertheless, in relation to the act of intellect, 
though not to the object, a cognition of the past 
as such (Summa, i. qu. IxxLx. art. 6). The real 
significance of Aristotle’s doctrine of the intellect 
in its bearing on the immortality of the human 
soul has been disputed in every age. W, Archer 
Butler says : 

• It it not BufScient to satisfy the demands of human anxiety 
on this subject, that an eternity should be pronounced essential 
to an active intellectual principle, vrhich itself seems described 
as unable to exercise any conscious energies apart from the 
bodily structure ; a quickening essence whose verj’ existence 
retreats into nothingness when it is left nothing to quicken' 
{Lectures, p. 658). 

The changed point of view from which intellect 
is regarded in modem philosophy appears in 
Spinoza. The intellect, whether finite or in- 
finite, is regarded by him as only in actuality, 
not in potentiality; but then this intellect be- 
longs, not to active but to passive nature, not to 
natura naturans but to natura naturata (Ethics, 
I. prop. xxxi.). Hence it does not represent a 
power _ standing over against nature, but one 
which is identical with nature. The same changed 
standpoint sliows itself in Leibniz’s addition to 
the scholastic formula, ‘Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi intellectns ipse.’ 
Intellect or reason is conceived in Leibniz and 
Kant as possessing a content essentially related to 
the objects of nature. 

lUc have already had occasion to mention the 


conception of intellect which we find b. the 
Association school. This school makes feeliag, 
sensation, the fundamental phenomenon of psy! 
chical and of rational life. Intellect, intelligence, 
is only the development of the most fundamentai 
features of sensation. Similarity, discrimination, 
retention, beget by means of the continued action 
of association the cognitive apprehension of objects 
distinct, or apparently distmet, from sensations 
themselves. It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
known criticisms to which this doctrine is exposed. 
The unity of consciousness, through which simi- 
larity and difference are recognized, and whicli 
imparts significance to retention, is unexplained. 
In general, Associationists put the cart before the 
horse. In the most important activities of mind, 
phenomena are associated because they are cog- 
nized as related, not cognized as related because 
certain psychical events are associated. The same 
applies to the Herbartian school. As Hoffding 
says, ‘Consciousness is not merely a platform on 
which ideas carry on their struggle for existence ; 
it acts itself in and through the individual ideas ’ 
(Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 189G, 
p. 144). 

Giving perhaps to the influence of A. Schopen- 
hauer and F. Nietzsche, a tendency has sbowm 
itself in recent philosophy, especially in Pragmat- 
ism, to regard intellect no longer as the refined 
product of Association, but as the creature and 
instrument of the wUl. 

According to Schopenhatier, * nature has produced the intel- 
lect tor the service of an individual will : therefore it is destined 
only to know things so far as they furnish the motives of sum 
a will but not to fathom them or apprehend their essence p 
itself' (Werke, ed. J. Frauenstadt, Leipzig, 1877, ili. 
Nietzsche * Eeason is only a tool ’ (J enseiu von But uni Bose, 
do. 1896, p. 122). 

The possibility of conceiving the force in nature 
as will, impulse, does not directly concern us here, 
but the possibility of so conceiving the funda- 
mental principle in mind does, ^Vhen it m’os 
thought that we had in the sense of effort an 
immediate consciousness of enerCT expended, it 
was not unreasonable to regard the consciousness 
of eftbrt not only as determinative of many of our 
most intellectual perceptions, but even as affording 
a glimpse into the metaphysical nature of reality. 
But, now that the existence of such a feeling is 
generally rejected, it is difficult to conceive the 
stream of consciousness merely as such m pm- 
senting a conative aspect. According to G. i • 
Stout, the process of consciousness is in part sen- 
determining. There is in it a current, a current 
which it feels, a tendency towards an end (hlanvai 
of Psychology^, London, 1907, p. 64f._). Through 
this conative tendency the presentations of con- 
sciousness acquire objective _ meaning, and m 
general throng conative continuity the pmcesse 
of consciousness acquire meaning and significance. 
This theory seems exposed to the same objections 
as the Association theory. Such consciousness o 
an end, however vague, implies the presence oi an 

intellectual power which already differentiates sue i 

end from the current tending towards it. Only s 
can the current feel itself to be tending towar 
an end. . 

A much more decidedly voluntaristic 
of intellect is involved in H. Munsterberg^s _ Ac ' 
Theory’ (Grundziige der Psychologic, ' 

i. 525). According to that theory, the livelinKs 
of a sensation depends on the strength ot 
centrifugal excitation propagated from it._ 
sory excitation is not in itself accompanic y 
psychical processes, whether the excitation J> 
ceed from the periphery or from oMOciated ) 

The afferent process is thus wholly unconseio-s, 
only in its passage into motor discharge do 
gire rise to consciousness. The ccrehral co 
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which is the seat of the psycho-physical processes, 
must, in order to produce movements, act on sub- 
cortical centres. Every suh-cortical centre stands 
always in connexion with an opposite centre, viz. 
the centre which carries out the diametrically 
opposite movement. This fact, according to Miin- 
sterberg, is the basis not only of all motor antago- 
nistic functions, hut also of all psychical oppositions, 
even such as are purely intellectual and logical. 
Opposition of beliefs is reducible to difference of 
attitude in regard to our activity in the world. 
Upon the spatial variations in the discharge 
depend the va^ing intellectual values of the 
sensations. This theory is exposed to serious 
physiological and psychological objections, and 
its application in detail has not yet been given by 
the author. It is necessary only to mention that, 
at the point of transition to motor discharge_, the 
author seems to postulate the action of a spiritual 
principle which determines the path of discharge 
and the consequent attitude of the agent to the 
world. It is here that the author’s relation to 
Fichte comes in, whose ethical idealism he claims 
to unite with the physiological psychology of our 
time. The voluntaristic theory must not be con- 
fused with the practical Keason of the Scholastics. 
The latter refers merely to the application of reason 
to the harmony of action with nature and its final 
end. 

The voluntaristic conception of intellect appears 
in an interesting form in the writings of H. L. 
Bergson. To Bergson intellect is but a special 
instrument created by that ilan vital which lies 
behind the whole process of evolution. This in- 
strument reveals not truth, but utility. It acts 
not b3’ unveiling the nature of things, but rather 
by limiting and falsifying the larger intuition of 
reality which flows through the vital impulse out 
of which consciousness itsmf issues. The falsifica- 
tion, however, works ; it is useful for directing our 
activities, and is justified by its results. In fact, 
it is these activities which give us the forms of 
things. It is with inert matter, the solid, that 
our intelligence deals ; the fluid in the real escapes 
it in part. Of the discontinuous and immobile 
alone can it form a clear idea. ‘ Intellect is char- 
acterized by a natural inability to comprehend life ’ 
(Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 
1012, p. 174). Intellect and matter have progress- 
ively adapted themselves one to the other ‘ because 
it is the same inversion of the same movement 
which creates at once the intellectuality of mind 
and the materiality of things’ (»6. 217). It does 
not appear how such a movement, even if it ex- 
isted, could explain the adaptation of intellect to 
the object. Thought may in determining its object 
be determined by it (Stokes, Objectivity of Truin, p. 
58 f.), but, except in the individual, this reciprocal 
determination does not take place as a mere process 
in time. 

But, just ns much as the psychological theories 
we have considered, does Bergson’s biological theory 
of the origin of intellect imply intellect itself as 
already existing. He postulates a_ consciousness 
or supra-consciousness lying behind intellect. The 
sympathetic insight by which wo penetrate the 
mobility of tilings, the supra- and ultra-intellectual 
intuition by which there is a taking possession of 
the spirit *by itself — these conceptions are but 
intellect itself, misconstrued and misunderstood. 
It is the problem of the intellcctus agens once 
again. Philosophy hero treads the same ground 
niich the followers of Aristotle have trod, and 
meets the same diflicultics. 

Grant, however, that intellect is somehow evolved 
out of, and is grappling more or less successfully, 
if not tvith the mj-stery, nt any rate with the 
practical working of tilings. vVhat does this 


amount to? It means at least that the key fits 
the look, and that the lock is fitted to tho key. 
It means that nature in its working is relative, 
in largo measure, to the concepts which intellect 
has framed ; therefore, in still larger measure 
to the intelligence which has framed these con- 
cepts and ivill stiU frame others, by which nature 
itself will be better understood — a process wliich 
can be justified only on the presupposition, wliich 
is common alike to Aristotelian philosophy and 
Absolute Idealism, that nature is relative to 
intelligence, that roOj governs all. 

LrmiATTm. 1 !. — Aristotle, dt Anima, ed. E. Wallace, Cam- 
bridge, 1SS2, ed. R. D. Hicks, do. 1007 ; J. I. Beaxe, Greek 
TheorUt of Elementary Cognition, Oxford, 1906 ; W. Hamilton, 
Reid's Worlest, Edinburgh, 1S72, notes A and M ; Aquinas, 
Summa, t. on. Ixxix., ixxxv., IsxxviL, contra Gentiles, n. Ivxi.- 
Ixxviii.; J. 11 Balmes, Fundamental Philos., Eng. tr.. New 
York, 1856, bks. iL, iv.; M. Maher, Psycholoypt, New York 
and London, 1911; A. Stock], Lehrbuch der Philosophies, 
Slninz, 1809 (> 1892) ; W. Archer Butler, Lectures on the Hist, 
of Anc, Philos., last series, London, 1874; T. Magnirc, 
Lectures on Philos., do. 1885, bk. v.; A. Bain, Senses and 
the Intellect*, do. 1894 ; H. Taiue, Le t Intelligence, Eng. tr., 
do. 1871; J. Sully, The Human Hind, do. 1892; P. Janet 
and G. Siallles, UisLof the Problems of PMios., 2 vols., do. 
1902 ; A. StOckl, Gesch. der Philos, des Mittelallers, S vols., 
Mainz, 1864-66, and Handb, of the Hist, of Philos., pt. 1., tr. 
T. A. Finlay, Dublin, 1887. GEOKGE J. StOKES. 

INTELLECTUALISM. — In its popular and 
most general sense, ‘ intellectualism ’ means tho 
belief in the supremacy in human life of tho 
intellect. More precise, tcclinical meanings of the 
term appear in the theory of knowledge, in ethics, 
and in theology. 

I. In the theory of knowledge, intellectualism 
is the doctrine which derives knowledge chiefly, 
or mainly, from the intellect, i.e, from pure reason. 
Intellectualism is here practically synonymous with 
rationalism (g.v.), and stands opposed to sensa- 
tionalism ig.v.). "Whereas intellectualism nffirms 
that reason is the unique or the principal source 
of knowledge, and that knowledge so derived is 
independent of, and superior to, the impressions 
received from tho outside world through the senses, 
sensationalism affirms that general ideas arise from 
sensations. In its extreme form, sensationalism 
maintains that independently of sensation tho mind 
is a tabula rasa, that there is nothing in tho mind 
that was not first in the sense. One may also 
oppose to intellectualism tho systems of thought 
represented by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, in which 
the ‘will’ is given a dominant rOle in the deter- 
mination of action and tho discovery of knowledge. 
German philosophy has been dominantly of tlio 
intellectualistic typo, while sen-sationaiism has 
found its most numerous exponents in Franco 
(Condorcet, d’Alembert) and in England (Locke, 
Hume). 

The method pursued in the search for knowledge 
will differ according to the conception formed of 
its source or sources. The pure intellcctualist 
will rely altogether upon tho a priori, deductive 
method, the pure sensationalist upon an empirical, 
inductive method, since knowledge comes, accord- 
ing to him, through sensory experience. 

z. In ethics, the intellectualistic doctrine affirms 
that knowledge is in itself sufficient to determine 
action. Socrates is tho first and the chief repre- 
sentative of ethical intellectualism. According to 
him, no one does wrong knowingly. Sin is error, 
i.e. ignorance ; for no man purposely injures him- 
self. This doctrine is opposed by tho Stoics, on the 
ground that tho ivill is not altogether determined 
by knowledge, but is, at least in some degree, self- 
determined. Aristotle differed from Socrates in 
that he held it possible for desires arising from 
insufficient knowledge to be stronger than those 
proceeding from full knowledge. He thought, 
therefore, that the practice of virtue required not 
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oaly right insight, but a training of the -will, by 
which it became able to resist the stronger allure- 
ment of unenlightened desire and to follow the 
dictates of reason. Ethical inteUectualism re- 
appeared in the modem period, particularly in the 
English moralist, S. Clarke. 

3. In theology and in the philosophy of religion, 
the intellectualistic tendency leads to a more or 
less complete neglect of feeling and of will, im- 
pulses, and desires, in favour of thought — this both 
in the problems of the origin and in those of the 
nature of religion. A consequence of this tendency 
is that certain ideas, or systems of ideas, necessary 
to religion are identified with religion, or are 
treated as if they constituted the whole of religion. 
Thus, religion is defined as ‘ a department of 
thought having for its object a self-conscious and 
intelligent Being’ (G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on 
Eeligion, London, 1895, p. 41), or as ‘an attempt to 
explain human experience by relating it to invisible 
existence’ (G. T. Ladd, Journ. of Phil., Psych., 
and Scientific Methods, i. [1904] 9). Martinean’s 
definition also puts the emphasis upon a belief : 
‘ belief in an ever living God, that is, in a Divine 
Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind’ (A Study of Re- 
ligion, Oxford, 1888, i. 1). 

In the solution of the problems of origin, 
inteUectualism leads to an exclusive concern for 
the genesis of the ideas upon which the existence 
of rdigion depends, to the neglect of the other 
aspects of religious life, in particular of the emo- 
tions and of the ceremonial. InteUectualism is 
here opposed to affectivism and to voluntarism. 
The first emphasizes the feeling and the emotion ; 
it looks upon some particular feeling as being the 
‘ essence ’ or the ‘ vital part’ of reUgion. Schleier- 
macheris standpoint is an afieotivism mitigated by 
an expUcit recognition that feeling and activity are 
inseparable, though distinct. For him the essence 
of religion consists in the feeling of an absolute 
dependence upon God. In voluntarism a more 
comprehensive point of view displaces both intel- 
lectualism and affectivism. It recognizes that 
religion is a mode of life, and that it involves 
necessarily — as does every pulse of life — ideas and 
feeling ; and, in accordance ivith contemporary 
psychology, it insists that these exist only as a 
part of a conative act. There can be no thinking 
and no feeling without desire or intention. Religion 
comes, thus, to be looked upon as a particular type 
of activity, or mode of b^iaviour (J. H. Lenha, 
A Psychological Study of Religion, London, 1912, 
pp. 35-45). 

Literatueb. — I n addition to the works mentioned in this 
article, see the articles to which reference has been made, and 
the literature appended to them. J. H. LEUBA. 

mTELLECTUALISM (PhUosophical). — X. 
Historical survey. — The term ‘inteUectualism’ 
had originally nearly the same meaning as ‘ ideal- 
ism,’ and it is so used, e.g., by Schelling. As the 
intellect was regarded as the proper representative 
of the human mind in its entirety, the word ‘ intel- 
lectualism ’ seemed to be the most fitting designa- 
tion of the pliilosophieal view that stands opposed 
to materialism. It is only rvithin recent times that 
the word has acquired a derogatory sense, and has 
come to signify a theory which e-xalts the mere 
intellect at the expense of other elements of the 
mind, such as emotion and will. 

Ever and again, in the course of historical de- 
velopment, there emerge periods in which the 
intellect — reflective thought — usurps the place of 
command, and these periods are always coincident 
with an advance in culture and a more conscious 
mode of life— conditions in which principles hitherto 
assumed to be self- evident begin to show them- 


selves insecure. As a matter of fact, the intellect 
is originally by no means the decisive factor in all 
aspects of civilized life. The truth is, rather, that 
all primitive culture contains a non-rational and 
positive element. This is seen, e.g., in the fact 
that the be^rmings of human knowledge and no- 
tion are at first traced to a divine source. Tillage, 
handicraft, measures, weights, art, language, moral 
laws, legal systems, and political constitutions are 
all believed to have been given by divine revela- 
tion, and anything like fundamental criticism of 
them is therefore debarred. Or ancestral custom 
and immemorial tradition continue to rule witli 
an authority that seems self-evident. Then all at 
once the hitherto unchallenged is assailed by doubt. 
External conditions and the inner life have alike 
undergone a change. The question arises why 
any particular institution should be precisely as 
it IS and not otherwise, and there springs up a de- 
sire for a rational vindication of things. The time 
has now come when the intellect asserts its inde- 
pendent power. In what had previously been 
received simpliciter, it now' discovers defects, im- 
possibilities, contradictions. Nothing shall count 
as authoritative that has not stood the scrutiny 
of the intellect. We have come to the stage ex- 
emplified in the Sophistic movement of Greek 
philosophy. 

The beginning of the modem period shows a no 
less powerful advance of the intellectual factor. 
The unity of mediceval culture was broken up by 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. It is true 
that, although the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion did not originate in purely intellectual con- 
siderations, they availed to liberate the intellect 
by setting up, alongside of the institutions of the 
Middle Ages, other institutions having equal 
claims. For, when rival forms of cultural life 
thus stand side by side, the questions arise which 
of them can give tne best reasons for its existence, 
and whether some other form is not possible; 
and, when such questions arise, it is in reality 
the intellect that is called upon to give a decisive 
answ'er. 

This is clearly shown with reference to the 
question regarding truth. To the raediroval mmd 
truth was really tradition. The medimval period 
was not one of rigid repose. It had its oiyn 
spiritual movements and its owm problems; wik 
ness the controversy betw-een the Thomists and 
the Scotists. While Thomas Aquinas 
natural knowded^e and the supeimatural truth ol 
revelation as combining to form the one vast and 
regularly graded kingdom of reason. Duns Seotus 
considers the truth of the Church’s doctnne to be 
something totally irrational. _ But these antagon- 
istic views are both at one in assuming that the 
truth is actually there ; that it requires, not to be 
discovered, but simply to be handed on from one 
generation to another. The Church is in 
sion of the truth, and she is its guardian, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation brought about 
a change — though not, indeed, a radical one, inas- 
much as the intellect as such was not yet investeo 
with the function of discovering and safeguarding 
the truth. The Renaissance itself was portly in- 
volved in a tradition, though not so much m tiiat 
of the Clmrch as in that of classical antiquity, 
while for the Reformers the Bible, as bh® ” 

God, came to rank as the foundation m 0“ know- 
ledge of the truth. But, wdien matenally diverse 
truths, resting on different grounds, come into con- 
flict with one another, the eventual result mua 
he that the intellect acquires a larger measure o 
independence. The various truths must neces- 
sarily operate and dispute with the same ptmcipic 
of reason, and hence tiie conviction gradually gain 
ground that the credentials of truth are to « 
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found in the reason — ^in the intellect — and nowhere 
else. 

But these movements give rise to CTeat incerti- 
tude. All real, as apart from merely formal, truth 
is reduced to an unstable condition. In all things 
a new foundation must he laid, a new structure 
raised. The intellect finds itself face to face with 
a stupendous task. But it claims the right to 
believe that the solution of the difficulties is within 
its powers. For there is one kind of knowledge, 
viz. mathematics, upon which doubt has never been 
able to lay its hand. Now, mathematics is without 
question an affair of the reason ; it does not rest 
upon divine revelation, or upon venerable tradi- 
tion, but is entirely a product of the intellect. If, 
therefore, the intellect has succeeded so well in 
this sphere, why should it not prove equally suc- 
cessful elsewhere? Mathematics thus comes to 
be regarded as the pattern of knowledge, and a 
dose alliance between it and philosophy is the 
result. The powerful influence of matliematica is 
clearly discernible in the systems of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. In alliance with mathe- 
matics the intellect gains a secure standpoint and 
a robust self-confidence. It now undertakes the 
task of framing clear and distinct conceptions, and 
of exposing to view the ultimate grounds of exist- 
ence. It claims that the essential nature of the 
world, the fundamental unifying principle of all 
things, and thus also the decisive laws that regu- 
late the life, action, and conduct of human beings, 
must all yield their secrets to thought and its 
methodical procedure. Nor is the intellect con- 
tent to assert its supremacy only in the sphere 
of scientific knowledge ; it extends its claim_ of 
authority also to morality, law, religion, politics, 
economics, and art. Men are fully persuaded that 
by means of intellectual action in all departments 
of human life obvious principles of truth can actu- 
ally he drawn from a state of affairs which has 
proved unsatisfactory and is incapable of justifi<^ 
tion, and thus there spring up a natural jmis- 
prudence, a natural morality, a natural religion ; 
political constitutions are drafted, rules are drawn 
up for economic life, laws are formulated for art. 
In addition to the philosophers specially noted 
above, this movement is associated with the names 
of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Adam Smith, and many others. 

The intellectualistio tendency was enormously 
>ejnforced by the rise of modem physical science 
and technical craftsmanship. As in mathematics, 
so also here, we find an inmsputablo contribution 
of the intellect. By means of observation, calcula- 
tion, and sldlfully devised experiments, the most 
amazing results have been achieved. Intellectual- 
ism continued to make steady advance from the 
17th cent., and, notivithstauding the rise of oppos- 
ing tendencies, it reached its dominating point in 
the 19th cent.— in the philosophy of Hegel. 

Great as was the reliance placed upon the m- 
toUect, however, it had been noted that its special 
function was exercised in discovering and eluci- 
dating, not in creating. In all that it had achieved 
it had proceeded upon something wliich it had not 
itself produced, which confronted it as something 
given and already existing. Even mathematics 
and kinematics were seen to depend ultimately on 
space and time — on entities, that is to say, which 
the intellect could not evolve from itself, but must 
in some sense recognize as given to it. The fact 
was still more obvious in the sphere of physical 
science, where the intellect could not advance a 
single step e.vrept in contact with the objective 
facts of perception. But in other spheres as well 
— in ethics, law, religion, politics, economics, art 
intellectual activity encountered ultimate ele- 
ments, such as God, freedom, immortality, en- 


lightened self-interest, the stmggle of each against 
all, etc., which the intellect could not create from 
its own resources, but could only expose to view. 
In the light of such considerations, however, the 
entire work of the intellect might seem to become 
insecure. For the question as to the relation be- 
tween thought and reality might be answered in 
such a way as to deny that the intellect was 
capable of comprehending the real at all. In point 
of fact the Kantian philosophy had restricted the 
function of the intellect to the logical articula- 
tion_ of phenomena. _ It was then surmised that 
the_ intellect could uithout dubiety apprehend the 
veritably real only if what had hitherto been re- 
garded as given, as prior to experience, was itself 
m the last resort the creation of the intellect. To 
show that this was actually the case was the task 
undertaken by Hegel. On the HegeUan theory 
all reality wnatever is an absolute process of 
thought, a self -unfolding of the absolute idea, the 
essential nature of which is logical ; thought and 
existence are identical. Hegel describes how the 
absolute idea externalizes itself and so becomes 
nature — the world of space and time; how the 
finite spirit issues from the world, and how in 
the process of historical development it realizes 
itself in its essential identity with the absolute 
spirit. The entire development proceeds with 
logical necessity. In this system, accordingly, 
the intellect assumed the position of absolute 
sovereignty, and, although it did not hold that 
position long — the Hegelian philosophy being soon 
superseded — ^yet intellectuahsm was not thereby 
set aside. It still continues to exercise a power- 
ful influence, as may be clearly seen, c.g., m the 
^stem of H. Cohen, whose great work. Die 
Logih der reinm Erkenntnis, Berlin, 1906, is based 
upon the idea that thought and being ore one, 
that the foundations of being are actuolly created 
by thought. Whole sections of this work are 
thoroughly Hegelian in tone, and, in fact, Hegel’s 
mode of tnought has in our own time experienced 
a revival both in Britain and in Germany. On 
the other band, intellectualism bos always en- 
countered a good deal of opposition. In every 
definite theory of empiricism, as represented, e.g., 
by Locke and Hume — in every system, that is to 
say, according to which the function of the intel- 
lect is one of mere passive receptivity — there sub- 
sists also an anti-intellcctualistio spirit. Eeference 
has already been made to Kant. When Fichte 
and Schellmg exalt moral volition or artistic in- 
tuition above the inteUeot, their thought really 
moves on anti-intellectualistic lines. Schopenhauer 
finds the ultimate cosmic force in a mysterious 
will, and in this connexion mention should be 
made also of von Hartmann, in whose system, 
however, there is a Hegelian strand. But the 
authority of intellectualism has been challenged 
above all by modem psychology. Wundt has en- 
deavoured in his great works to win recognition 
for the volitional element in all life, so that his 
philosophical tbeoiy may be appositely described 
as voluntarism. Heinnch Maier, in a notable 
work entitled Psychologic dcs emotionahn Denk- 
ens, has drawn attention to the fact that besides 
‘ cognitive ' thought there is also an ‘ emotional ’ 
thought, which, while it contains logical elements, 
is nevertheless guided by feeling and wilL An 
extremely anti-intellectualLstic position is taken 
also by pragmatism — a product of British and 
American thoughWof which the leading repre- 
sentatives are Iv. James, J. Dewey, and F. C. S. 
Schiller. According to this theory, the intellect 
is per sc incapably of deciding what 'truth is. Only’ 
that which justifies itself to li^ung experience is 
to be accounted true, so that the intellect is here 
subordinated to life. Eeference should also bo 
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made in this connexion to Vaihinger and his sig- 
nificant work, Die Philosophie des Als Oh. On 
Vaihinger’s theory the function of the intellect is 
not the discovery of truth, but the pre-calculation 
of occurrences which are to he designated as sensa- 
tions {Bmpjindungen). The most delicate creations 
of the intellect — those which it produces for that 

E urpose — are not reproductions of the real, but 
ctions. 

To these psychological and philosophical move- 
ments a fresh anti-intellectual tendency has been 
added by the recent emergence of a nerv resthetic 
culture. The inadequacy of purely intellectual 
attainments is increasingly being felt on all sides. 
The over - estimation of the intellect, ■with its 
tendency to reduce all to a uniform level, its in- 
difference to individual qualities, and its elimina- 
tion of the subjective factor, is blamed for the 
impoverishment of the inner life and the repression 
of all true individuality of character, while, on 
the other hand, it is felt that art, 'with its eager 
interest in the concrete, its sympathetic under- 
standing of individual characteristics, and its crea- 
tive force, should be the guide to a richer, deeper, 
and fuller life. These considerations have brought 
about a complete revolution, as, e.g., in the educa- 
tional sphere. Thus, while the views disseminated 
by Herbart — ■views designed above all things to 
secure intellectual lucidity in education — held 
until quite recently a position of almost unchal- 
lenged authority, they are now to a very great 
extent discarded. ‘Art in child life’ has become 
a widely recognized maxim in contemporary peda- 
gorios. 

Yet the intellect, in spite of all these counter- 
movements, and in spite of the active depreciation 
which it has had to encounter, stiU continues to 
assert its power and its indispensability. It is 
obvious that mere negation ■will not answer here, 
and that the question regarding the significance of 
the intellect requires further investigation. Of i 
contemporary thinkers, Eucken, in particular, has ; 
submitted the problem to searching treatment. 
He, too, strives earnestly to transcend anything 
like mere intellectualism. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of his philosophy of the spiritual life that 
the_ spirit of man involves more than intellectual 
activity, that the spirit in its entirety is richer than 
the intellect, but also that the inteUect belongs to 
the spirit, and that the proper development of the 
spirit is impossible without mtellectual action. He 
certainly admits that the intellect cannot of itself 
alone evolve any complete reality. It can act only 
when it has something else — something that does 
not originate in itself — to act upon, as can be 
clearly seen in the sphere of natural science. Here 
the intellect, however far-reaching and compre- 
hensive its activity, is forced to keep in touch 
from first to last with given facts, with the world 
of experience. And the like holds good in every 
other department of human life. Ethical laws and 
ideals, religious convictions, and assthetic intuitions 
are not products of the purely intellectual function, 
but have their rise in deeper regions of the spirit. 
If the intellect relies upon itself alone, it moves in 
a realm of merely formal concepts ; and if, never- 
theless, it aspires to create a reality, yet this 
reality has, in point of fact, come to it from 
elsewhere — only the intellect does not itself realize 
this, or else the fact is screened from view. In 
such cases the sources from which the intellect has 
surreptitiously dra^wn are empirical and spiritual 
experience. This, however, does not exclude the 
recognition of the fact that, conversely, knowledge 
and life, whatsoever their nature may be, can 
make no proper progress without the co-operation 
of the intellect. The intellect sifts and combines ; 
it clarifies and moulds. It is present in all experi- 


ence, and its presence is unconditionally necessary 
if a completely articulated and ordered reality is to 
be attained at all. What could we make of sensa- 
tions, which to-day are often held to be the truly 
real, if the intellect did not impart itself to them! 
They would be something inert, orderless, chaotic, 
and, in the last resort, absolutely null. Similarly, 
morality, religion, and art can never attain lucidity 
apart from the action of the intellect. Its critical 
action is, indeed, essential to the very possibility 
of their progressive development and refinement. 
In what a rudimentary condition would not art 
have been doomed to remain if the intellect had 
not taught it how to look at human life and the 
sun'ounding world ? By such considerations does 
Eucken seelc to maintain the rights of the intellect, 

J ^t ■without making it the sole authority in human 
ife. 

We arrive at results similar to those of Eucken 
by a consideration of the fundamental character of 
reality. That fundamental character stands in a 
peculiar relation to the tendencies of the intellect. 
The intellect strives to rationalize aU reality, to 
bring it under calculation, to view it as necessary ; 
and its ultimate aim is to construct a formula 
which will embrace all that occurs in the world, 
and which is capable of determining the actual 
condition of things at any particular moment. To 
a large extent, moreover, reality submits to this 
procedure of the intellect. But there is always a 
point at which all the efforts of the inteUect must 
necessarily fail. The great instrument of the in- 
tellect is law— the formula. Law and formula, 
however, are necessarily general in character, and 
may be made to comprehend as many particular 
instances ns desired. But they cannot determine 
what particular instance will actually emerge. 
Thus the formulse of the law of gravitation would 
hold good precisely as they do even if there were 
more or fewer planets in the solar system. It does 
not follow from the law of gravity that its form^m 
shall apply to that particular system, and no other. 
In a word, laws and formul®_ are in their natoe 
merely general, while the real is in ali cases specim 
and concrete, and accordingly reality refuses to be 
completely rationalized. The real might be de- 
scribed, indeed, as an intermixture of the_ rational 
and the irrational, or positive — an intermixture in 
which, hoivever, the latter factor predommates 
over the former, since the rational can operate only 
in contact with a positively given object, apart 
from which it moves in a mere vacuum, and 'Witn 
aU its eiforts produces nothing. _ 

This is true not merely of the reality ■whion 
meets us in our external experience, but also ol 
that which we caU spiritual. In the moral sphere, 
for instance, we are confronted by various alterna- 
tives ; there may be a morality of enlightened sell- 
interest and one of self-denial ; a morality uhicii 
allirm.s and one which negates the world; a 
morality of rigid justice ana one of benevolence , 
a morality of natural selection and one of relimous 
ends. The intellect cannot claim to have prodncea 
any of these, nor can it demonstrate that any one 
of them is exclusively authoritative. It may cer- 
tainly be employed in combating or defendmg any 
of them, but the individual’s acceptance ot a 
particular ethical tendency rests ultimately 
a personal decision which is incapable oi logica 
explanation. Once the decision is taken, non eve , 
the intellect may render valuable service m 
nating, elucidating, and developing the tneory 
chosen. . . 

Every genuine work of art, agam, is an an 
lutely individual and unique creation. To _mte - 
pret a work of art as duo to an application m 
unvarying univ-ersal rules is utterly to roisun 
stand it; thus Kichard Wagner was undoubtedly 
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right in protesting against the notion of anahsolnte 
work of art, t.e. a work which would be simply the 
result of universal laws valid for all time and under 
all conditions. To desiderate such a work would 
involve the establishment of an ahsolute intel- 
lectualism in the sphere of art. As a matter of 
fact, the general laws of art are mere abstract 
deductions from existing works of art or from the 
achievements of a particular period, and a now 
creation or a new period ■will give rise to new laws. 
Such laws may serve as a means of comprehending 
and interpreting what already exists, hut they 
have no creative power of their own. Thus in 
ethics and art, precisely aa in science, mere intel- 
lectualism always works to the prejudice of reality, 
while, on the other hand, the action of the intellect 
is not only valuable, hut indispensable. 

2 . Intellectualism in religion. — ^It is not neces- 
sary here to refer to the various forms of religion ; 
it will suffice to elucidate the relevant facts as they 
appear in Christianity. Christianity in its original 
form made not the slightest claim to serve aa a 
rational interpretation of the world ; the love of 
God, the expiatory death and the resurrection of 
Christ, immortal life, and eternal salvation — all 
these come before us as something absolutely 
incomprehensible, something which no human 
reason can attain to, and no human understanding 
excogitate, which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither has entered into the heart of man. That 
rational proofs are of no avail here was an emphatic 
conviction in the mind of St. Paul. Nevertiie- 
less, intellectualism very soon found ite way 
into Christianity, and, indeed, by the time of 
the early apologists, Christianity had come to be 
regarded as the true philosophy. _ In Alexandria 
the endeavour of Clement and prigen to reconcile 
their religion with Greek philosophy served to 
further the process of rationalization. The fact 
that these theologians regard yv&rit as the highest 
attainment possible to man, and that yrwa-is, as 
pertaining to the perfect, is considered to be im- 
equivocally superior to irlcmt, which is all that the 
ordinary member of the community can as_pire to, 
simply implies that the Christian religion had 
opened the door to intellectualism. The conception 
of the Logos also played an important part in the 
rationalizing process. This conception, on the one 
hand, was in every respect a product of scientific 
thought ; it signified the cosmic idea, and by means 
of it the world was to be made intelligible, to be 1 
rationalized, and interpreted, while, on the other 
baud, it is used in the Fourth Gospel to enunciate 
the eternal deity of Jesus Clirist, and, although i 
here the Logos is certainly brought into relation i 
with the world, yet the conception is in no sense a 
scientific one, but purely religious, since the point 
in question is not the possibility of a rational inter- 
pretation of the world, but the dignity to be assigned 
to Christ. Nevertheless, the conception served in 
part to bring various types of thought into contact ; 
with one another, and even to fuse them together, j 
Thus arose a disastrous intermingling of ideas, j 
bringing great perplexities in its train. For one j 
thing, correct knowledge was now considered to be j 
the most important element in religion, and, on I 
similar grounds, heresy was accounted the gravest | 
of sins, wliile, again, this position was constantly 
disputed by the natural conviction that religion 
is concerned with something else — something more 
essential than mere knowledge. Eehgious know- 
ledge, moreover, could not even attain to lucidity 
with regard to itself. On the one hand, it_ was ! 
regarded os being of the same nature as rational | 
truth, t.e. the type of cogitation found in logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics on the other, the 
feeling that religion has essentially to do with an 
entirely dill'ercnt kind of trutli, with a positive and 


I non-rational truth, could never be wholly sup- 
pressed. A wavering between the two sides runs 
through the entire mediteval theoloCT ; and, •while 
Christianity sought to defend itself against intel- 
lectualism, it was never able actually to free itself 
from its grasp. 

The work of Luther, in virtue of which faith 
•was once more invested with its proper prerogative, 
effected an emancipation of religion from intellec- 
tualism. Faith is now interpreted as trust in the 
grace of God manifested in Jesus Christ, and thus 
alike in its character and in its object is no mere 
matter of knowledge. Trust is never the outcome 
of purely intellectual reflexion, while the CTace 
of God in Christ is something that transcends all 
rational credentials and intellectual demonstration. 
Nevertheless, intellectualism soon re-asserted its 
power in religious things, even in the Churches of 
the Eeformation. Faith came to be identified with 
the recognition of true doctrine, and this intel- 
lectualistic interpretation proved most detrimental 
to religion, and long stood in the way of a better 
understanding of what religion really signifies. In 
orthodoxy, in the Illumination, in rationalism and 
supra-rationolism, intellectualism held unbroken 
sway. The substance of what was regarded as 
religious truth was certainly of a very hetero- 
geneous character, but the essential interest was in 
all cases a kind of knowledge which is accessible 
to the intellect and upon which the intellect can 
arbitrate. The views of Bayle, who emphasized 
the non-rational character of religion, and those of 
Spinoza, as set forth in the Tractatus Theologico- 
Poliiictis, were of a different trend, but remained 
in great degree inoperative. Nor was the distinc- 
tion which thinkers now began to make between 
religion and philosophy able as yet to deliver the 
former from the bonds of intellectualism, though it 
was certainly an earnest of better things. 

It was in reality Kant who first succeeded in 
overthrowing the supremacy of intellectualism. 
By drawing a rigid distinction between theoretical 
and practical reason, by limiting the action of the 
former to the sphere of phenomena, and by denying 
its right to decide any question regarding religion 
or its object, Kant laid the foundation — wo cannot, 
indeed, say more — of a truer understanding of 
religion. He himself did not attain to a well- 
grounded concejition of the distinctive character of 
religion, inasmuch os, basing it upon morality, ho 
■virtually treated it as identical thereivith. The 
first to see in religion a spiritual entity -with a 
distinct character of its own was Schleiermacher, 
who maintained that the religious sense is ptr sc 
neither knowledge nor action, but a condition of 
immediate self-consciousness — the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God. Whether tliis defini- 
tion is m all respects satisfactory is a question for 
separate discussion ; but at all events the merit 
of hn^ving recomized the specific nature of religion, 
and thus of making it secure against the aggressions 
of intellectualism, is unquestionably to Im ascribed 
to Schleiermacher. 

A glance at the history of theology since Schleicr- 
maclier’s day shows us, however, that tlie dangers 
of intellectualism were not removed all at once ; 
on the contrary, we find everywhere a struggle 
between intellectualism and nnti-intellectual£m. 
Another mighty wave of intellectualism passed 
over religion as aresultof the Hegelian philosophy. 
The influence of Hegel operated powerfully upon 
many theologians, and here special mention should 
be made of F. C. Biedermann, who sought to express 
the essential elements of religion in abstract logical 
categories. Eefcrence should also he made to 0. 
Pfleiderer, of whom it may bo said that he con- 
sidered the proper content of religion to be ulti- 
mately a type of trutii capable of philosophical 
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proof. This new endeavour to rationalize religion 
was challenged by the Erlangen theologians and 
by the school of Kitschl, of Avhom in particular 
W. Herrmann has fought against the harmful 
influences of intellectualism in the religious sphere. 

On the whole, we may venture to say that the 
danger of an intellectual interpretation of religion 
is now much less than it was. This is due variously 
to the insistent appeal of Ritschl and his followers 
to the Gospel as the criterion of all Christian belief 
and doctrine, to the historical investigation of 
religion, with its discovery of a vast mass of 
material which defies all rational explanation, and, 
finally, to religious psychology, which serves to 
bring the unique character of religion into fuller 
relief. It is not thereby implied, of course, that 
the history and psycholo^ of religion may not be 
used in the interests of intellectualism, aa, e.g., 
when religion is repudiated altogether. In that 
case religious history may simply be drawn upon 
for materials to illustrate the story of human 
error, while religious psychology really becomes a 
study of the disorders of the human soul. Quite 
recently an endeavour to preclude this application 
of religious psychology has been made by Wobbermin 
(see Lit. ), who makes a sharp distinction between 
the psychology of religion proper and the psycho- 
logy which is concerned with religious phenomena. 
The former, according to Wobbermin, presupposes 
the existence of religion in the investigator nim- 
self ; the latter does not. It is only the former, 
however, that can arrive at a true understanding 
of religion, while the other, dealing with religious 
phenomena, is concerned merely ydtli the externals 
of religion. _ Eeligious psychology in this special 
sense is antipathetic to mere intellectualism. We 
are therefore justified in asserting that in the 
sphere of religion powerful anti-intellectualistic 
forces are in operation at the present day. 

3 _. The significance of the intellect in the re- 
ligious sphere, — It is quite obvious that the intellect 
is not the most important factor in the religious 
view of things. A fundamental element in every 
religious conception of the world is the conviction 
that God infinitely transcends all human existence. 
This involves the inscrutability of God, aud thus 
also negatives the claim of the inteUect to be 
supreme. The intellect finds itself confronted 
here by an absolute limit, since the inscrutable 
cannot be brought •within its capacities. The in- 
scrutabilityof God is the indispensable pre-condition 
of relirion ; it is not something that might be 
surrenaered without detriment to religion ; on the 
contrary, relirion stands or falls wth it. God 
would not be God if He were not inscrutable. Nor 
is the inscrutableness of God merely one posttilate 
of religion among others ; it permeates everything 
embraced by religion. Thus, the fact that the 
central element of Christianity is the redeeming 
love of God is a blessed, but at the same time 
an incomprehensible, mystery. Of every genuine 
religious utterance it will be found to hold good 
that it breathes the con-viction that God is incon- 
ceivable. In religion there is something before 
which the intellect must abase itself, and its every 
claim to autocratic authority is utterly sUenced. 

On the other hand, disparagement of the intellect 
finds no justification in religion. It would be an 
error to regard the intellect as alone, of all the 
functions of the human mind, hostile to religion, 
and to assume that the others are more intimately 
allied with it. Even morality, for instance, is in 
itself no more akin to the divine than is intellect. 
It is possible to have a morality which positively 
surpasses the intellect itself in its antagonism to 
God aud religion. Eeligion, moreover, must insist 
upon the fact that the intellect too belongs to God ; 
that it is a gift of God which may be used in His 


service, and indeed ought to be so used. Hence 
religion itself requires that a high value shall be 
set upon the intellect, which, nevertheless, must 
be satisfied with a position below the highest. 

Here, however, the question arises whether in at 
least one particular reference the last word does 
not lie with the intellect. When we come to deal 
with the unavoidable problem regarding the truth 
of religion, is it not the intellect alone that must 
decide? To what other competent tribunal can 
we appeal for judgment? Self-endent as the 
answers to these questions may appear, it is never- 
theless to be observed that the intellect would be 
able to maintain its sovereignty only on one of two 
conditions, viz. that it creates religion, or else 
abolishes it. Hegel undertook the task of evolving 
religion from the intellect, but any such deduction 
must inevitably founder upon the fact that religion 
has to do with the inscrutable. Were it on any 
possibility to succeed, it would bring religion itself 
to naught. To derive religion from the intellect 
would certainly be to do away -with the inscrutable, 
and therefore with religion too. We should in 
that case have only the second alternative to con- 
sider, t.e. the abolition of religion by the intellect. 
And, indeed, that the intellect has a right to assert 
its power in this way seems actually tobe conceded 
by religion itself — in the admission, namely, that 
all its affirmations resolve themselves into anti- 
nomies; God is immanent and transcendent; He 
acts from necessity and in freedom ; He is inviolable 
justice and redeeming love, etc. Thus, as Vaihinger 
seeks to make out (qp. cff.), all these affirmations 
must be regarded as fictions, in which case, again, 
they would be divested of all real truth, and religion 
itself would fall to the ground. This conclusion, 
however, assumes the unconditional validity of the 
proposition that whatever involves antinomies is 
fictitious and unreal. _ Yet even the reality given 
in sensation, which is the only kind of reality 
recognized by Vaihinger, is permeated by anti- 
nomies ; thus every sensation is at once limited 
and unlimited ; related to other perceptions and 
yet posited absolutely. On Vaihinger’s theory, 
therefore, sensation itself, and in fact everything, 
would be illusory, and this would simply imply 
that the term ‘ fiction ’ or ‘ illusion ’ had lost all 
meaning whatever, since it is only as contrasted 
with the real that we can put any true construction 
upon the term at all. It follows from these con- 
siderations that the mere presence of antinomies 
does not enable us to decide whether we are work- 
ing with fictions or not. Accordingly, the question 
whether the intellect can abolish religion is h^d 
out of the intellectnalistic sphere altogether. The 
intellect cannot determine the matter merely on 
the ground of its having here discovered antinomies. 
Once more, therefore, we find that in religion, as 
in all other spheres of experience, the intellect 
encounters a reality which it has not evolved 
itself, and that even in the question regarding the 
truth of religion it cannot lay claim to absolute 
authority. The decisive thing here is the spintum 
force vvuth which religion operates, for in its 
energetic action it transforms the antinomies^ oi 
thought into evidences for its truth by shoivuig 
that they constitute the most pertinent expression 
of its own peculiar nature, which, as we have seen, 
is permeated through and through by the inscrnt^ 
able. If anywhere, then certainly in religion, it 
holds good til at, as Kierkegaard has said (Ejtcrlaait 
Papirer^ v. 269), it is nob our reasons that support 
our convictions, but our convictions that support 


,r reasons. 

-rriRATOKE. — R. Enckcn, Die Einheit dee 
iruesteein vnd That der ilensdiheil, Lelprlfr, Ib^, 
•dmangen der Gegemcari*, do. IDCIO, Eng. tr., London, Iw . 

Heim, Dae Geirissheiteproblem in der 
eologie Ide zu Sehleiermacher, Leipzig, 1911; H. male , 
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Pfyehologie des emotionalen Denkem, Tubingen, 1008; H. 
Vaihingrer, Die Philosophie des Als Ob\ Berlin, 1013; G. 
Wobberrain, Die religionspsychologische ilethode tn Religions- 
uiissenschaflund Theologie, Leipzig, 1913 ; Soren Kierkegaard, 
Afiluttende uvidenskabelig B/terskrift, Copenhagen, 1840, 
Germ, tr., Abschliessende unwissenschajlliche Dachschrift, 
Jena, 1910. PAUL KALWEIT. 

INTELLIGENCE. — i. Use of the term, — 
Probably no term in psychology is used with so 
many mfierent shades of meaning by different 
•writers os the term ‘intelligence.' In Thomas 
Aquinas, from whom most of the Renaissance 
and modem controversies directly or indirectly 
originate, intelligence is the act or function bjr 
•which the soul acquires knowledge of the uni- 
versal — ^it is the spiritual function of the soul as 
participating in the divine nature, as a direct 
creation of God, and, therefore, immortal. The 
universal is reached by an extreme process of ab- 
straction, abstracting from all material conditions 
of obj ective existence. There is also a lower form of 
abstraction found in animals, in the faculty called 
cestimativa. This might be translated ‘practical 
judgment,’ the power to appreciate the significance 
of objects for the needs of life. It is an instinc- 
tive judgment, a spontaneous impulse, implying 
choice, but not deliberation, an implicit general- 
izing, Avithout any notion of the universal ; there 
is abstraction, but abstraction only from condi- 
tions of space and time, not from matter os such. 
Animals, therefore, have no knowledge of general 
principles, of causation, of the relation of means 
to ena, etc. In the development of man’s natural 
faculties, oestimatwa becomes cogitativa, ‘under- 
standing,’ particular or empirical reasoning, infer- 
ence from particular to particular, or from a series 
of particulars to a new case of the same kind, still 
witliout any conception of general principles, or 
intuition of the universal and necessary. It is 
only Avhen the intellect or reason comes into action 
that this further step is taken, and knowledge in 
the true sense of the word — ‘science’ — begins (see 
A. D. Sertillanges, S. Thomas d’ Again, Paris, 
1910, vol. ii. bk. v. ch. iii. f.). 

In the long and still unsettled controversy as to 
the relation betiveen animal and human soul and 
intelligence, the question — theological dogma apart 
—has turned upon ; (1) psychological analysis ; is 
there a difference in kind betAveen the functions 
referred to, as Aquinas supposes, or a difference 
' only of degree or complexity ? (2) observed facts 
and their interpretation ; do animals give evidence 
of behaAdonr tiie same in kind as that AA’hich in 
ourselves Ave term intelligent? Philosophical and 
scientific as well as theological bias made sorne- 
times the one, sometimes the other, vieAV prevail ; 
but at the present day there can be no doubt that 
a large majority of psychologists, and a stUl larger 
majoriW of students of animal behaviour, Avould 
decide for difference of degree, not of kind, betAveen 
animal and human inteUigence. 

2 . Instinct, intelligence, reason. — In the ordinary 
usage, an animal or a child is called ‘intelligent’ 
when it seems to appreciate Avhat is AA-anting in a 
given situation or given circumstances, quickly 
adopts some method of supplying the Avant, ana, 
Avhere one method fails, attempts others. Where 
such a poAver, hoAvever, is shoAATi to be present with- 
out any previous experience of similar situations, it 
is referred either to instinct or, it may be, to reason. 

Instinctive action in an organism is the product 
of a special structure, provided at birth, practically 
independent of experience, adapted to a special 
class of situation, and to that only ; the reaction 
is, therefore, adequate, if not ahvays perfect, the 
first time of asking ; examples are the different 
forms of nest-huDding and the care of the young, 
the pursuit, recognition, and method of capture 


of prey, the recognition and avoidance of enemies, 
etc. If failure occurs, it is absolute, except that 
there are occasionally alternative reactions pro- 
vided for special forms of a situation. On tho 
other hand, reason, it is said, may achieve the 
same elficieucy as instinct, AA-ith the same im- 
mediacy, and AA'ithout experience of similar situa- 
tions, by the direct perception of the causal 
relations involved; it is a general poAver, adapted 
to any kind of situation, and not tied doiAui, as 
an instinct is, to a single class. In most cases, 
hoAvever, AA-hen a neAV contingency ari-ses, the ac- 
tions of an animal are not immediately effective ; 
it appears to act blindly, Avith many fruitless 
efforts, until, by accident, as it appears, tho right 
action may be hit upon, after a longer or shorter 
series of trials or essays. If the animal is again 
placed in the same predicament, it does not at 
once adopt the method by Avhich it previously suc- 
ceeded, but acts somOAA'hat less at random, and 
usually lights upon the correct action in a shorter 
time or Avith fcAver trials ; ultimately, all nnnece.s- 
sarj’ and inappropriate acts are omitted, and tho 
one effective action is immediately adopted. This 
has been termed the ‘ method of trial and error,’ 
and under its formula all individual learning, in 
man as Avell ns in animals, may be brought. 
Animal species, and indiAuduals in the same 
species, difier in the time or number of trials re- 
uired to learn the same action, in the number of 
ifferent actions they may lenm, in the complexity 
of situation they can meet, in the extent to Avhicn 
prei'ious experience is applied in noAV contingencies, 
and the like. Man’s reason is itself an extension 
of the same process, and there are close approxi- 
mations to it in the apes and other higher animals. 
But, Avhile there is no ground for distinguishing 
betAveen reason and intelligence, instinct and in- 
telligence must be regarded as different in kind. 
They are not alternatives to each other, or different 
AA’ays of achieving the same end, or ‘loAver’ and 
‘higher’ forms of action, or the like. Instincts 
provide the material on Avhich intelligence builds ; 
the intelligence of an animal is alAA’ays limited 
and conditioned by its structure and habits, t.e. its 
instincts; intelligence develops progressively as 
tho instincts become more numerous and more 
complicated. On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably no species of animal Avliich has instinct only, 
Avitliout intelligence, t.e. without any capacity to 
learn by experience. The method of trial and 
error h.as been found, Jennings and others, as 
loAv as the protozoa. In the development of the 
individual also, instinct and intelligence are con- 
current from the beginning, but intelligence is 
progressive, while instinct is stationary: hence 
in the adult of the higher animal species, and 
especially in man, tho primitive instincts are so 
buried beneath the accretions of intelligence that 
the dependence of tho latter upon them is apt to 
be ignored. 

3 . Analysis of intelligence. — ^What are the men- 
tal qualities involved in learning by experience? 
If Ave take the classical instance of the burnt child 
dreading the fire, Ave have to distinguish betAveen 
the first and the Inter experiences of the situation. 
In tho first an object is perceived, AA’hich tho 
child instinctively feels to be pleasing, and tlie 
instinctive reaction of grasping results; this is 
immediately follo'vcd in the supposed cose by a 
strong sensation of pain, for Avhicu a reflex or in- 
stinctiA’c AA-ithdraAval of the hand is provided. If 
there Avero no intelligence, the same series of im- 
pra'isions and acts Avquld be repeated os often as 
the situation arose, A\ith damaging results. How 
does any change take place through intelligence ? 
Tho simplest assumption, that the child sees the 
fire to be tho cause of the pain, and avoids it in 
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consequence, is ruled out for numberless instances 
of sucli learning, although it may occasionally 
hold for a given child or animal in a given case. 
Let us suppose, then, that on the second experi- 
ence the sight of the fire leads as before to the 
stretching out of the hand, that this associatively 
calls up in memory the painful sensation of the 
hum, and this in turn the actual drawing hack of 
hand and arm, the net result being that, if the 
association is rapid, the hand is drawn back almost 
before it begins to move. For this to he possible 
we require initial sensitiveness and mobility, re- 
tentiveness of the impression, and associative 
recall, hut above all intensity and unity of atten- 
tion : the experience must have been appreciated 
as a single whole, otherwise the associative current 
would not run from ‘ fire’ to ‘ grasp,’ from ‘ grasp’ 
to ‘ pain,’ etc., but might be turned off at ‘ grasp ’ 
to any other of the hundreds of grasping experi- 
ences. This comprehensiveness of attention is the 
essential thing in intelligence ; on it depends the 
number of trials required in the trial and error 
method before success is achieved ; on it depends 
also the transition from concrete to abstract im- 
agery and thought. Abstraction is the power of 
neglecting the irrelevant and concentrating on 
the important features of a situation, whether in 
perception, in memory, or in thought, i.e. it is a 
process of attention. In its turn, attention de- 
pends on the degree of sensitiveness of the indi- 
vidual, his quickness of reaction, and, at higher 
levels, his retentiveness and the strength of his 
interests, instinctive or acquired. It may be said, 
in short, that the intelligence of an individual is 
the degree of his ability to leam, and to apply 
what he has learned, ana that this depends on his 
whole mental endowment. It is, therefore, absurd 
to ask whether animals have ‘intelligence.’ If 
they have any form of mental experience — sensa- 
tion, e.g., and no one denies this even of the lowest 
— then they have also intelligence. Tlie task of 
comparative psychology is to determine the condi- 
tions of intelligent adaptation in different animals 
and in the child, to reconstruct the scheme of 
mental evolution and development, parallel to 
the scheme of physical evolution and development 
which biology already has within its grasp. 

4 - Special problems — How complex the nature 
of ‘ intelligence ’ is may be seen by a perusal of the 
literature, already extensive, on two very modem , 
problems — that of ‘ formal discipline,’ and that of 
‘ tests of intelligence.’ The fomier is the question 
whether intelligence is a general power, which can i 
be turned at will from one subject to another; 
whether high ability in one sphere is or tends to I 
be accompanied by high ability in other spheres ; 
whether improvement in any kind of mental abUity 
carries with it improvement in other and different 
mental abilities, etc. ; the probability being that 
intelligence is almost as specialized as memory, 
that ability in one subject gives no ground for 
inferring ability even in a closely similar subject, 
and that improvement in one subject carries with 
it improved ability in others only so far as these 
others involve the same forms of perception, atten- 
tion, etc. The second problem is that of finding a 
scientific and tractable substitute for the teacher’s 
or doctor’s rough classification (and rougher tests) 
of children in regard to their intelligence — ‘bright,’ 
‘average,’ ‘poor,’ ‘dull,’ ‘backward,’ ‘defective,’ 
‘feeble-minded,’ etc. "What is generally agreed 
upon is that the most objective classification of 
children is by a comparison of the ‘ mental ’ •with 
the ‘ physical ’ age ; that for this an average mental 
ability for each physical age must be determinable ; 
that the tests used in fixing the average, and in 
proving each child, must be of several kinds for 
each age, and must be graded for different ages. 


more difficult as the age is higher. But sex, social 
rank of family, school training, race, country, and 
many other factors are found to interfere witli the 
projected average or standard, and experimenters 
are still far from united in agreement upon the 
tests suitable for each age. 

Luebatobe. — G. J. Romanes, Animal Intelligencet, London 
IS95 (1st ed. 18S2) ; J. Lubbock, An(s, Bees, and Il'aspsU, do! 
189S(lst ed. 1882); G. J. Romanes, Menial Evolution in Ani. 
mats, do. 1883; J. Lubbock, Senses ... of Animals, do 
1885; 'W. 'Wundt, icetur^ — '7‘— 

Eng. tr.,do. 1891; E. L. • “ 
York, 1911 (iBted. 1898) ; C I. .. V, ; 

London, 1900; L. T. Hobhonse, Mind in Evolution, do. 1001; 
E. Wasmann, Instinct und Intelligem im Thierreichu, Frei- 
burg, 1899, Eng. tr., St. Louis, 1903; H. S. Jennings, Be. 
havior of the Lower Organisms, New York, 1900 ; G. Bohn, 
La Eaissanee de I’intelligence, Paris, 1909 ; H. Pidron, L'Evo- 
lulion de la mimoire, do. 1910 ; Margaret F. Washburn, 
The Animal Mind, New York, 1903 (containing nn umpic biblio- 
graphy on animal psychology). 

On the questions of general intelligence, formal discipline, 
transfer of improvement, etc. : E. L. Thorndike, Edueational 
Psgehology", New York, 1910; papers by W. H. Winch, B. 
Hart and C. Spearman, W. S. Sleight, and others in the 
British Journal of Psychology, London, 1903 ff.; and S. S. 
Colvin, The Learning Process, New York, 1912, ohs. 14-10. 

On tests ol intelligence, papers by A. Binet and T. Simon, 
in Annie psyehologique, Pans, 1905, 1908, 1911, eto. ; a sum- 
mary of tha present state of the problem, with an account of 
the literature, in E. Meumann, Archivf. d, gesamte Psychol., 
3cxiii.-xxv. (Leipzig, 1912). J. L. jMcINTYKE. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See Drunkenness. 

INTENTION (Theological). — A sacrament in- 
volves some action of a minister, having a special 
significance ; and, since the significance of a human 
action may depend in part upon the intention tvith 
which it is performed, it was inevitable that in the 
progress of theology a question should be raised 
whether a proper intention in the minister is requi- 
site for the spiritual validity of a sacrament; if 
so, the nature of that intention would have to be 
considered. 

In the Eastern Church this question has been 
I generally avoided ; a sacrament is regarded as an 
■ act of the Church at large ; the TvpbQeavs of which 
theologians speak is the purpose or spiritual mean- 
ing of the appointed rite, and the minister’s only 
function is to exhibit that rite integrally. This 
applies even to the sacrament of marriage, in 
which, since it consists materially in the consent 
of the contracting parties, there is special room, 
because of the nature of a contract, for inquiiy 
into their intention and the genuineness of their 
consent. Some systems of law will annul a mar- 
riage on the ground of defective consent, even 
when aU formalities have been ostensibly fulfilled ; 
but the Canon Law of the Eastern Church allows 
no such objection to be raised against a marriage 
publicly contracted ■with the blessing of the Churcli. 

In the "Westem Church, however, a different 
theory and practice followed upon the final rejec- 
tion of St. Cyprian’s teaching about the baptism 
of heretics. When it was admitted that baptism 
administered by persons separated from the Church 
■was possibly valid, the sacrament could no longer 
be regarded exclusively as a public act of the 
Church. It was then necessary to inquire whether 
a particular baptism was valid. 'The Easterns 
evade the difficulty by accepting such baptism 
Kar’ olKoroiilav, in which case the consent of the 
Church is supposed to supply whatever may have 
been lacking; but the trend of Western theology 
and practice has always been to treat such baptism 
as absolutely valid if the necessary conditions arc 
fulfilled, or otherwise as ahsolutoly invalid. In- 
quiry into the conditions of validity was, therefore, 
necessary, and the practice of such inquiry spread 
from baptism to other sacraments. 

In his dc Baptismo ('vii. 63), Augustine con- 
siders several questions about the animus with 
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vrhicli baptism is received as afTecting the validity 
of the sacrament ; and more incidentally, as though 
of less importance, he considers the animtis of 
the minister : ‘ Quid enim prosit animus veraciter 
dantis fallaciter accipienti non video.’ Taking the 
case ■where both alike ‘ fallaciter agunt in ipsa nni- 
tate catholica,’ he asks ; 'An plus valent ad con- 
firmandum sacramentum illi veraces inter ones 
agitur, quam ad frustrandum illi fallaces a quibus 
agitur, et in quibus agitur?’ In reply, he appeals 
to the practice of the Church : ‘ Si postea prodatur, 
nemo_ repetit, sed ant excommunicando punitur 
iUa simulatio aut poenitendo sanatur.’ His own 
opinion he was unwilling to give where there was 
no express conciliar decision; but in council he 
would be disposed to support the proposition : 
‘Habere eos baptismnm qui ubicunque et a qui- 
buscnnque illud verbis evangelicis consecratmn 
sine Bua simulatione et cum aliqua fide accepis- 
sent.’ This seems to exclude the notion that the 
animus dantis can affect the integritj' of the sacra- 
ment ; only the si7mdatio of the recipient or his 
complete lack of faith can mar it if administered 
in due form verbis evangelicis. 

The ceneral acceptance of this Judgment la proved hy the 
probably fictitious story of the actor Genesiua, baptized in 
mockery on the stage. Augustine (foe. cit.) glances at the 
currency of such stories, and aho^vs a curious rcluotanco to 
give any opinion on the case ‘ uhi totum ludicro et mimice et 
moulariter ageretur.’ The story told by Soromen (ii. 17) of 
Athanasius baptizing boys in play is icss to the point, since It 
is implied that the children, though in play, had a more or 
less serious intention of doing what they had seen done in the 
Church. 

The judgment of Augustine long prevailed. 
Nicholas i. {858-67 ; JResp. ad Bulg. 104) ruled that 
persons reported to have been baptized by a Jew, 
‘si in nomine sanctae Trinitatis vel tantum in 
Christi nomine . . . baptizati sunt,’ are validly 
baptized, no question being raised about the inten- 
tion of the minister. It should be observed that 
he presses (cap. 3) the necessity of eonsensxts for a 
valid marriage, but without any indication that he 
would allow the intention underlying a publicly 
expressed consent to be called in question. In the 
early scholastics of the 12th cent, a contrary opinion 
appears. Hugh of St. Victor (Summ. Sent. v. 9) 
requires ‘ ut forma saoramenti servetur et intentio 
illud celebrandi habeatur.’ Peter Lombard (iv. 6. 6) 
follows him, and the great vogue of the Libri Scn~ 
tentiamm made the doctrine dominant. The 
nature of the requisite intention, however, was 
not yet defined. William of Auxerre (In iv. Sent. 
iv. 7) seems to have been the first to adopt the 
phrase ‘ intentio faciendi quod facit eoclesia.’ A_I- 
bertus Magnus (Jn iv. Sent. iv. 6. 11) limited this 
by adding ‘licet non credat lioc aliquid valere.’ 
He held that the intention of performing the rite 
of the Church, indicated by the use of the ordinary 
form, is sufficient, even Cf the minister does not 
believe the rite to have any spiritual effect ; and 
he used this to meet the obioction that the minis- 
ter might maliciously withhold his intention, and 
80 invalidate the sacrament. Sinibaldo Pieschi, 
/iftenvards Innocent iv., in his commentary on 
the Decretals (iii. 42. 2), went further : 

• Non est nccesao quod bapUmna . . . gcrat in raente facers 
quod facit coclcaia, imo al contrarium gcrcret In mentc, ec. non 
facero quod facit ccclcsia. Bed tamcn facit quia formam servat, 
nihilominus baptizatus cst, dummodo haptizarc intendat ... 
licet non credat ipsum posse aliquid opemri.’ 

He denied that s/iecialis intentio was necessary, 
and this was the intention to produce the efffxt of 
the sacrament, ns the Comptnd. iheol. veriiatis, 
doubtfully attributed to Innocent V., has it(vi. 9) ; 

‘ ut iste baptizandus mnndetur.’ Thoma-s Aquinas, 
Jiowover, stiffened the requirement, saying (Opusc. 
iv. dc Saernm.): ‘Si minister sacraincnti non in- 
tendit sacrainentuni conliccre, non perficitur sacra- 
inentuni,’ and strengthening the current formula 
into ‘intentio conferendi et faciendi quod facit 


I ecclesia.’ Elsewhere he further defines the pur- 
port of the intention ; Christ is the ' principal 
agent ' in tlie sacramental action, and the minister 
must act ns the representative of Christ ; therefore 
* requjritur eius intentio qua se subiiciat principali 
agenti, ut scilicet intendat facere quod facit Chris- 
tu_a et ecclesia.’ But to the objection tliat all cer- 
tainty about the sacrament is thus destroyed, since 
no man’s intention can be known, he replies : 

‘Minister sacramenti ngit in persona totius ccclcsiac, cuius 
est minister; in verbis autem, quae profert, e.vprimitur intentio 
ccelcsiae, quae suQlcit ad perfectioncm sacramenti, nisi oon- 
trarinin exterius exprimatur ex jvirte ministri vel recipienUs 
sacramentum ’ (Summa Thtol. lit Cl. 8). 

This seems to deprive of all importance what ho 
calls mentalis intentio, and we are back at the 
position of Augustine, except that a coniram/ 
intention openly expressed by the minister would 
invalidate tlie sacrament. A merely defective in- 
tention would do no barm ; it must be positive 
and avowed. A iocosa intentio, liowever, ‘cum 
aliquis non intendit sacramentum conferre, sed 
densorie aliquid agere,’ makes no sacrament; he 
adds, ‘praeoipuequandosuamintontionem exterius 
manifestat’ (ib. 10). The case in view is clearly 
a mimic representation. These same conclusions, 
supported by the similar teaching of Bonaventura, 
became dominant in the schooTs until the 16tli 
century. 

In the meantime the Soholastio doctrine was 
finding its way into dogmatic decrees. In tlie 
profession of faith imposed by Innocent III. on 
converted Waldensians, it is said that for a valid 
Eucharist is required ‘fidelis intentio proferentis’ 
(Denzinger, Enchiridion^', Freiburg, 1911, no. 424). 
In the dogmatic definition of the 4tb Latcran, 
cap. i., where something of the kind miglit be 
expected, there is nothing. At the Council of 
Florence, Engenius IV., in Ids Eeer. jiro Armcnis, 
adopted the language of tlie Opuse. w. of Tliomos 
Aquinos almost intact, for this os for other matters. 

Luther made a brief and contemptuous reference 
to the Scholastic doctrine in the treatise de Bab. 
Capt. (oil. ‘de Sacr. Baptism!’), citing the ‘ex- 
emplnm de quodam_ mimo per iocum baptizato. ’ 
Maintaining the position that the sacraments oper- 
ate as visible signs of the grace of God rousing faith 
in the recipient, so that 'non inconferentis tantum 
quantum in suscipientis fide vel usn sita est virtus 
baptismi,’ he brushed aside the whole discussion 
about the intention of the minister. His bold 
treatment of iocosa intentio had a large jilnce in 
subsequent controversy, but as used by adversaries 
rather than as developed by his followers. One of 
the propositions extracted from his writings for 
condemnation by Leo X. was : ‘ Si per iinpoasibilo 
confessus non csset contritus, aut sacordos non 
serio, sed ioco absolvcret ; si tamen credat so abso- 
Intum, verissime cst absolutus.’ The silence on 
this head of the Augustana, and of the Saxon 
Confession presented to the Council of Trent, is 
significant. The Conf. Helvetica (ch. xix. sect. 
11). however, expressly excludes from tho condi- 
tions requisite for a valid sacrament administration 
‘a consccrato, ct qui liabeat intontioiicm consc- 
crandi.’ Calvin’s austere conception of the opera- 
tion of the sacraments as exclusively divine, and 
resting on the eternal decrees, left no room for any 
effect to flow from the intention of the minister. 

Ambrosius Catliarinn.s, in a treatise de Int. 
Ministr. Sacr,, re-st.atcd the Scholastic doctrine 
with an important difiercnce. Maintaining with 
Thomas Aquinas tliat the requisite intention is 
secured positively by tlic serious use of the ex- 
ternal fonns appointed in the Chnrch, lie denied 
that the minister could by any individual intention 
of his own, however contradictory, destroy tho 
effect of those forms. Thus he excluded from 
validity only a mimic or derisory representation 
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of a sacrament; the only intention required of 
the minister is the intention seriously to use the 
appointed rite. Pallavioino (ix. 6) asserts that 
the Council of Trent did not repudiate this teach- 
ing, though the language of sess. xiv, 6, denying 
the effect of absolution, ‘si. . . sacerdoti animus 
serio agendi ct vere absolvendi desit,’ seems to look 
that way. In sess. vii. can. 11, the Council con- 
demned the opinion, ‘ non requiri intentionem sal- 
tern faciendi quod facit ecclesia,’ without further 
specification. The opinion of Catharinus, however, 
carried little weight ; the contrary opinion, exag- 
gerated by controversy so as to lay additional stress 
on the internal intention of the minister, had more 
vogue, running at len^h to its extreme statement 
in the words of J. B. Franzelin {de Sacr. in Gen., 
ed. 1888, p. 225) : 

• Minister extrinsecus simulans eliam iocum, adhibendo tamen 
legitimam nmteriam et formam cum interna intentione, eaora- 
mentum conficeret.' 

Controversy turned chiefly on this point, it being 
said that the sacraments were thus robbed of aU 
assurance. Jewel, in his Reply to Harding (Parker 
Soc., i. [Cambridge, 1845] 139), used a phrase which 
became classic ; 

‘ This is the very dungeon of uncertainty. The heart of man 
is unsearchable. If we stay upon the intention of a mortal man, 
we may stand in doubt of our own baptism.’ 

Hooker (v. 58) fell back upon the position of 
Thomas, quoting, however, by preference the 
canonist Lancelot: 

• The known intent of the Church generally doth suffice, and, 
where the contrary is not manifest, we may presume that he 
which outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose of 
the Church of God.* 

The peril indicated by Jewel compelled defenders 
of the doctrine to diminish their demands; and 
Bellarmine (de Sacr, in Gen. i. 27) said almost the 
last word on this side : 

• Non est opus intendere quod fault ecclesia Romans, sed 
quod facit vers ecclesia, quaecumque ilia sit, vel quod Cbristus 
instituit, vel quod faciunt Christiani.’ 

Towards the end of the 17th cent, the teaching 
of Catharinus was once more brought up. There 
were stories current of a priest who declared that 
he had habitually perverted his interior intention 
when baptizing, and of a bishop who had done the 
same when ordaining, and relief was sought from 
the implied consequences. This relief was denied 
by a decree of Alexander Viii. in 1690, condemning 
among others the proposition : 

• Valet baptismus collatus a ministro, qul omnem ritum exter- 
num formamque baptizandl observat, intus vero in corde sue 
apud se resolvit : Non intendo quod facit ecclesia.' 

This authoritative locking of the ‘dungeon of 
uncertainty’ was resisted by some Thomist theo- 
logianSj notably by J. H. Serry (Ambrosii Catharini 
Vtndicice, Patavium, 1727) ; but the more exigent 
teaching prevailed, chiefly through the influence 
of Benedict XlV. and the Jesuit schools, until recent 
times. Thomism revived under the encouragement 
of Leo xni., and in his bull Apostolicas Cura; that 
pontiff laid down a principle which in practical effect 
differs little from that of Catharinus : 

‘De mente vel intentione, utpote quae per se quiddam est 
intcrius, ecclesia non iudicat: at quatenus extra proditur, 
iudicarc de ca debet. lamvero cum quis ad sacramentum 
conlloicndum et conferendum materiam formamque debitam 
serio ac rite adhibuit, eo ipso censetur id nimirum faoere 
intendisse quod facit ecclesia.' 

This seems to bring the authentic teaching of the 
Roman Church exactly into line with that of 
Hooker (see above), and the conclusion may be held 
judicious. 

Literatcke. — T his has been sufflciently indicated in the 

T. A, Lacey. 

INTERCESSION. — i. Connotation of the 
term. — The word is now usually restricted in its 
application to (a) pleading for others, as when a 
favour is asked for another from a fellowman ; 
(6) praying for others, as when blessings are 
sought for another from God. When it is used 


of the intercession of Christ, it has a wider sig- 
nificance, and expresses the more genera! idea of 
(c) acting for others. 

On the varying connotation of ‘intercession’ 
light is cast by its derivation and by the history 
of the Greek and Hebrew words of which it is the 
translation. 

(1) Intercessio (inter, ‘between,’ and cedere, ‘to 
pass’ or ‘to go’) denotes (a) a passing between, 
as, e.g., an intervening period of time. Hence, in 
16th and 17th cent, writers ‘intercession’ is equi- 
valent to ‘intercessation’ — a meaning now obsolete. 
Latimer could write; ‘We must call upon God 
without intercession’ (OED v. 386); (6) a going 
between, as, e.g., the intervention of a mediator 
who strives to reconcile those who are at variance. 
The functions of a go-between may, however, difler 
greatly. The right of veto acquired by the Roman 
tribunes of the people was known as intercessio. 
These tribunes could forbid the carrying out both 
of the resolutions of the senatus, or deliberative 
assembly, and of the decrees of the comitia, or 
legislative assembly. Referring to a statute which 
the senators conla not oppose by argument, C. 
Merivale says : ‘ They gained one of the tribunes 
to intercede against it’ (Fall of the Boman Re- 
public, London, 1853, viii, 216). The connexion 
of thought must, therefore, determine whether the 
intervention is for or against. But it is in accord 
mth the tendency to limit the meaning of ‘ inter- 
cession’ to an appeal for a favour that in Ro IP 
the RV reads ‘ how he [Elijah] pleadeth rvith God 
against Israel,’ instead of ‘how he maketh inter- 

^ ptip ( A"\r\ 

(2) In the NT ‘ intercession ’ is once (1 Ti 2’) the 

translation of tvrev^ts, which is also once (1 Ti 4“) 
rendered ‘ prayer.’ The corresponding verb (inyy- 
X&veiv, ‘to fall in with,’ ‘to have an intemew 
with’) is four times translated ‘to make inter- 
cession’ (Ro He 7«). In Eo IP the 

rendering is ‘ to plead with,’ and in Ac 25^* ‘ to 
make suit to.’ In his note on the last cited pas- 
sage, F. Field (Notes on the Translation of the 
NT, Cambridge, 1899, p. 140 f.) gives quotations 
from Greek writers which show that frequently 
the idea of a personal interview seems to be re- 
quired. In 2 Mac 4® the RV ‘at an_ audience is 
an improvement upon the AV ‘ by intercession, 
for the reference is to ‘a confidential interview, 
face to face, between Jason and Antiochus’ (cf. 
R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the NT^\ London, 
1890, p. 190). The root idea of tiyev^ts is, there- 
fore, not prayer for others, but familiar intercourse 
such as obtains when confidential relationships are 
established, as between parent and child. In 1 Ti 
4® ‘ prayer’ is the only possible translation, but it 
should also be noted that in EV ‘intercession is 
found (Jer 27^* 36“) when the petition has no refer- 
ence to another’s benefit. It is by a natural and 
suggestive transition of thought that (vrtvlis, whicii 
means prayer regarded as personal communion, 
familiar heart converse, should come to EiKj'J-y 
prayer regarded as supplication for others. Ine 
expression of this aspect of prayer is not, however, 
limited to this word ; it is often represented by 
adding qualifying clauses to one or other of tlie 
synonyms for prayer. . , , 

(3) In the OT the subject of ‘ intercession _ has 
great prominence, though the English word w ot 
rare occurrence in EV. (a) The Hebrew 

is translated ‘ to make intercession’ in Jer < 

36= Is 53>2, and the corresponding noun is renderea 

‘intercessor’ in Is 59'*. This verb 

lated in meaning to lyruyxiveiy and signifies to 

encounter,’ hence ‘ to encounter with a 

In two passages the context makes it pliun Ui_^^ 

the meaning is ‘ to pray for others ’ (on Jer 

36= cf. (2) above). In Jer 7^® ‘ pray not for tbis 
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people ’ is parallel to, and synonymons vith, 
‘ neither maKe intercession to me ’ ; in Is 63“ a 
defining clause is added ; ‘ he made intercession 
for the transgressors.’ (6) The Hebrew verb most 
frequently employed to express the idea of prayer 
for others^ is TVsnn, ‘to intervene.’ Typical ex- 
amples of its use are found in passages remrring to 
the prayer of Abraham for Abimelech (Gn 20’- ”), 
of Moses for Aaron (Dt 9^), of Moses for the people 
(Dt 9“), and of Job for his friends (Job 42’’). (c) 
Another verb which sometimes expresses the same 
idea is niij;. ^ By most modem lexicographers it is 
connected with an Arabic root 8 ignif 3 dng ‘ to sacri- 
fice,’ and its earliest associations are -with sacred 
rites. The usual rendering is ‘to entreat,’ and 
often the entreaty is for others. In Ex 8®*' 9^ 

10” this verb is six times used of the prayers of 
Moses and Aaron for Pharaoh ; in Gn 25®‘ it refers 
to Isaac’s prayer for his wife, and in 2 S 24“ to 
David’s prayer for Israel. 

2. Intercessory prayer. — "When ‘ intercession ’ is 
defined as prayer for others, it is obvious that the 
objections raised against prayer in general apply 
to intercessory prayer. Indeed, the mystery winch 
attaches to prayer of aU kinds reaches its climax 
in prayer for another’s blessing (cf. art. Prayer). 
But the efficacy of intercession has been generally 
admitted by theists. Such controversy as existed 
in pre-Christian times was rather as to the nature 
of the gods than as to the propriety of invoking 
their aid. 

•We may not say that tho efficacy of prayer was admitted by 
oH ancient Theists, hut It does seem that this doctrine was not 
denied by any whose theolojjy rendered its admission possible’ 
(J. H. Jellett, The EJicaeii qf Prayer (Donnellan Lectures), 
Dublin, 1878, p. xxi). 

It is held to be a reductio ad absurdum of 
Epicureanism that it rendered prayer nugatory 
(of. Cicero, de Nat. Dear, i. 44). In Origen's 
treatise on Prayer (i. 186 ff., Benedictine ed.) the 
denial of the efficacy of prayer by later sceptics 
is represented as ‘a necessary result of their funda- 
mental principles.’ In all ages men who have had 
knowledge of God have regarded it as a reasonable 
inference that to Him they might ‘lift hands of 
prayer both for themselves and those who call 
them friend’ (Tennyson, ilforfe d’ Arthur). In this 
respect systems of religion agree, notwithstanding 
differences in many important particulars. 

• Prayer Is, and has ever been, an element of every system of 
Theism — of the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, no less 
than of the monotheism of the Jews — of tho religious sj-stemsof 
Zoroaster and of Mahomet no less than of the religion of 
Christ. Tlie spirit of prayer breathes through tho hymns to 
Indra and Varuna no less really than through the Psalms of 
David’ (Jellett, 87 f.). 

Tlie conception of intercessory prayer, like the 
idea of prayer in general, presupposes not onW a 
doctrine of God, but also a doctrine of man and of 
his relation to his fellotymen. That relation is 
best described by the word ‘ solidarity.’ An inter- 
cessor is one with those for whom ho_ pleads, and 
yet ho differs from them in that he is nearer to 
God. The qualification for the work of intercession 
is twofold. 

‘The more eminent tho great heroes of the Bible are for 
holiness of life, the more intensely do they realise their oneness 
with the people whose pastors and priests they are, and take 
npon themselves the burden of their nation’s traniCTCssions and 
Bins ’ (Bersier, Solidnrily qp Uvmanity, quoted by D. W. Simon, 
The Pedeviption of Jfan^, London, 1P06, p. SJt). 

To make intercession for tho nation wa-s alike 
tho duty and tho privilege of the priests of Israel. 
Only once during a priest’s lifetime could it fall 
to hiB lot to enter the holy place as intercessor for 
the people. The incense he offered there was the 
symbol of Israel’s prayers pre.sented tvith his own 
(Ex 40”, Lk 1»; cf. Ps 141^ Kev 6* 7”-). Once a 
year also the high priest exercised the hipest 
function of his office when ho entered tho Holy 
of Holies ; having first made atonement for his 


oivn sins, he became the people’s representative, 
and in him the entire nation had access to God 
(Lvl6“). 

In the history of Israel it is the prophets who 
most frequently act ns intercessors. Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel are singled out as pre-eminent in this 
regard (Ps 99*, Jer 15’). So intense was Samuel’s 
sense of obligation that he described negleet of 
the duty of praying for others as ‘ sin against tho 
Lord’ (1 S 12”). ‘Pray for us’ was the request 
made to Jeremiah byZedekiah (Jer 37®), and again 
by ‘ all the people’ (Jer 42®). 

•Practically all the intercessory prayers of tho OT arc offered 
either by prophets or by men— such ns Abraham and Job— 
whom later ages idcaliied as prophets.' As a rule their inter- 
cessions were for the nation they loved, but occasionally the 
petitions have a wider range. ‘Jeremiah, for example, urges 
the exiles [Jer 297) to pray to Jehovah for Babylon and to seek 
her welfare . . . and Darius, in his decree [Ezr Ci*), desires tlie 
prayers of the Jews for himself and his dj-nasty ’ (J. E. McFadyen, 
The Prayers of the Bible, Ixmdon, 1006, p. 68 ff.). 

Intercessory prayer has the sanction of our 
Lord’s example during His earthly ministry. Ho 
‘continued all night in prayer to God’ before 
selecting the twelve Apostles (Lk 6”). That His 
prayer included intercessions is a reasonable in- 
ference, as well from His petitions for His disciples 
on the eve of His departure from the world as from 
His supplication for Peter in anticipation of the 
hour when that disciple’s faith would bo sifted 
(Lk 22®®). At the grave of Lazarus His words of 
thanksgiving for prayer heard and answered, 
according to the Father’s wont, point to a habit 
of intercession (Jn ll'*’*-), such ns makes it natural 
for Him to use almost His latest breath in praying 
for His enemies (Lk 23®*). The command, ‘ Pray 
for them that dcspitefnlly use you ’ (Lk 6“), falls 
from His lips with the authority of tho teacher 
and Lord wmo could say of this grace, os of all 
others, ‘I have given you an example tliat ye 
should do ns I have done^ (Jn 13'®). The true spirit 
of intercession breathes in the pattern prayer (hit 
6”'"). Onr Lord teaches His disciples that they 
‘Bbould not pray ns atomistic individuals, not “singly," but 
as members of human society, of the believing Church, of the 
kingdom* (H. Martensen, Christian Ethics, L [/ndinduaf], 
Edinburgh, 1831, p. ISO). 

T. von Haering rightly finds n sufficient warrant 
for intercession in the ‘ Our Father’ of the Lord’s 
Prayer : 

•••Our” and " us" instead of the natural “my" and "me" 
Is for the Christian a really natural utterance. Tliis faith in 
tho Father cannot exist without love to the brethren, both 
to those who really ate so and to those who may presently 
become so. . . . Love would not bo Christian love if it were 
not tnic of it, “I am responsible in God'e sight for my love," 
When intercessory prayer Is taken in this obvlouB way, the 
objection need not arise . . . that intercession is an inter- 
ference with our neighbours’ freedom and with God's arrange- 
ments. The Christian idea of the Kingdom of God, which it 
is the purpose of its Creator and Builder to build by earthly 
means, transcends these objections. The task of each co- 
worker with God (1 Co 3®) is to be faithful in the exercise of 
his influence on others outside, and in his Intercession ns 
the motive power of his work for them. And both are done 
in humility [The Ethics of the Christian Life, Eug. tr., 
London, 1900, p. 283). ' 

St. Paul has tlie mind of Christ when bo exhorte, 

‘ first of all, that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings oe made for all men ’ (1 Ti 2'). 
The obligation to pray for others does not, how- 
ever, depend upon tho single word ‘ intercessions.’ 
If iiTcv^eit be translated ‘petitions,’ the clnn.se 
‘for all men’ still qualifies the four synonyms 
for prayer. Manifold as are the kinds of prayer, 
all men are to have tho benefit of them. The 
prayers of St. Paul for his converts are the fervent 
outpourings of a heart that longed to share •with 
others the fullness of the ble.s.sing8 of the gosjtel 
of Christ. Suqiriso has been expres.3ed at the 
absence from his Epistles of allu.rions to prayer for 
the heathen ; the explanation is that 

‘Such praycni are really Involved in his prayers for the ruccees 
of the gospel and in his requests for tlie rimil.-.r prayers n! 
others' (McFadyen, p. 163). 
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But, if lahorare est orare, then the entire life of 
this strenuous missionary was a continual praj'er 
that all men might ‘know the grace of God in 
ti-uth’ (Col 1«). 

As to the value of intercessory prayer there is 
little difference in theory amongst those who 
believe in the efficacy of prater at all. But in 
practice many Christians fail to imitate the 
example of Christ and of the Apostolic Church. 
Nevertheless, 

‘the test of the purity of our petitionary prayers is whether 
they contain intercession. This shows if the individual be 
concerned about the whole kingdom of God. Without inter- 
cession, prayer becomes egoistic, the view and the heart narrow. 
When piety lacks expansion, it also lacks intensive force. And 
then our prayer is not prayer in the name of Jesus, our Head ’ 
(I. A. Dorner, System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1887, p. 147}. 

Gore addresses an irresistible appeal to Evan- 
gelicals, urging them to ‘ emphasize this priesthood 
of the whole body in its nch positive meaning’ 
(in Priesthood and Sacrifice, ed. Sanday, London, 
1900, p. 148). All who believe in the universal 
priesthood of believers should give intercession a 
prominent place in their private devotions and in 
public worship. Every member of the kingdom of 
priests should realize that on him rests a positive 
obligation to obtain for himself and for others in 
intercourse ivith God those blessings which, under 
the old dispensation, it was the purpose of the 
priest’s intercession in the holy place to obtain for 
the people. 

3. The intercession of Christ. — ^The NT teaches 
that Christ’s intercession is not confined to His 
earthly life. ‘Jesus Christ the righteous’ is now 
our ‘Advocate with the Father’ (1 Jn 2^ ; cf. art. 
Advocate). The climax of St. Paul’s argument 
before he triumphantly inquires, ‘ Wlio shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ 1 ’ is the statement 
that He who has all power ‘ at the right hand of 
God ’ in His compassion ‘ also maketh intercession 
for us ’ (Ro 8^“‘). But the fullest exposition of this 
truth is in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

_ Contrasting our great High Priest wth the Levi- 
tical high priest, the writer of this Epistle declares 
that no defilement unfitted Christ for His sacred 
ministry. As a Son He was perfected for ever- 
more, and had no need either to offer for His own 
sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all 
when He offered up Himself. B. F. Westeott 
shows that the fulfilment of the Levitical type by 
Christ takes three forms: (1) He intercedes for 
men as their present representative before God (He 
7““^. 9“) ; (2) He brings man’s prayers to God (He 
13'®) ; (3) He secures access for man to God (He 4'® 

lOWii.). 

‘The modern conception o( Christ pleading in heaven His 
Passion, “ offering His blood,” on behalf of men has no founds- j 
tion in the Epistle. His glonfled humanity is the eternal pledge 
of the absolute efficacy of His accomplished work. He pleads, i 
ns older writers truly expressed the thought, by His Presence 
on the Father’s Throne. Meanwhile men on earth in union with j 
Him enjoy continually through His Blood what was before the j 
privilege of one man on one day in the year ’ (B. F. Westeott, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, London, 1892, p. 230). 

A. J. Tait discusses the subject fully in The 
Heavenly Session of our Lord (London, 1912), 
rightly insisting (p. ix) that 

‘it is as King that Christ is also Priest, it is as seated on the 
Throne that He intercedes.* 

The Session of our Lord signifies the cessation of 
primitiatory offering, and therefore the intercession 
of Christ is not to be conceived as a continual pro- 
cess of propitiation. 

* Propitiatory sacrifice and offering are alike over : the Inter- 
cession, consisting in the Presence of Christ on the Throne, is 
continual’ (Tait, p. IBl), 

Discussion has arisen as to whether or not the 
intercession of the Son is to be understood as made 
through words. A. B. Davidson {HandbooJes for 
Bible Classes, ‘ Hebrews,’ Edinburgh, n.d., p. 142, 
note on Ho 7^) takes the negative view ; but he 


makes a suggestion which approximates to the 
positive view when he refers to the examnle of 
Christ (Jn 17) : 

‘ He interceded in human speech to God in the days o( His 
flesh, and translating this into the modes of heavenly com- 
munion, so far as we can imagine them, we may form some 
conception of it.’ 

In our Lord’s intercessoiy prayer it is important 
to note the significance of the simple past tenses 
which the RV substitutes for the perfect tenses of 
the AV. Our Lord is already in thought at the 
right hand of the Father when He says : ‘I glori- 
fied thee on the earth,’ etc. 

‘The words of the prayer belong at least in spirit to that 
upper sanctuary. They are the concentration ot all the prayers 
of the heavenly Intercessor, as He bore on earth, ns He bears 
now, and will bear for ever, the wants of His people before the 
Father, who is both able and willing to supply them ’ (IV. Milli- 
gan, The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lcrd\ 
London, 1901, p. 156). 

Milligan also gives expression to a needed caution 
when he reminds us that the intercession of Christ 
is not to be interpreted ‘ as if He were asking aid 
from an e.xtemal source’ (p. 153). If this be homo 
in mind, the idea of the intercession of Christ may 
be extended so as to include every way in which 
He acts for others (cf. art. MEDIATION). 

4. The intercession of the Holy Spirit — ‘Advo- 
cate’ is a title of the Holy Spirit as well as of 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit the work of inter- 
cession is ascribed. He is ‘ our Advocate within,’ 
and, like Him who is our ‘Advocate^ with the 
Father,’ He is ‘tonched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ St. Paul assures us that 


‘ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : for we know not how to 
pray as we ought ; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings that cannot be uttered ; and he tMit 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
that he maketh intercession lor the saints according to the will 
otGod’(Bo828f.). _ 

The spirit of true jirayer is identified with the 
voice of the Divine Spirit in man. 

‘There are times when we cannot pray in words, or pray os 
we ought ; but our inarticulate longinw for a better life are the 
Spirit’s intercessions on our behalf, audible to God who searches 
all hearts, and intelligible and acceptable to Hini since they are 
the voice of His Spirit, and it is according to His will thet the 
Spirit should intercede for the members of His Son (H. B. 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the HT, London, 1909, p. 221). 

In the verses just quoted (Eo S^*-, cf. v.^_*) the 
Spirit of God is distinguished from the spirit of 
man, even when in the mysteiy of prayer His 
relations with the human consciousness are most 
intimate. When the Christian is oppressed ivfih 
the weight of ‘this uninteUi"ible w’orld’ (cf. v.“), 
when be longs for light to shine on its perplexities 
and for deliverance from its evils, _ when in_ his 
ignorance he fails to express his spirit’s yearnings 
in words, even then he is not alone, for he has the 
sympathy of a Divine friend. 

‘Perhaps the best periphrasis of “Paracleto” for mwera 
readers would be “ the Friend tn Need" ' (E. A. Abbott, Para- 
dosis, I/ondon, 1904, p. 188). _ , 

There is One whose intercessions are promp^ 
by perfect knowledge of the blessing that is really 

desired; His inarticulate petitions are understood 
by the Searcher of hearts, for Ilis ‘ mind ’ is ever 
in accord with the Fatheris will. It is the idea 
of ‘ representation ’ which is common to the imep 
cession of Christ and the intercession of the Holy 


^Jesus glorified represents us before the Father’s Throne; the 
loly Spirit abiding with us represents in u.s Jesus gone to m 
bther.' The Holy Spirit ‘brings the Ecdeemcr in '} 
lanner home into onr hearts that, in the innermost depUis 01 
or nature, we see and Judge and feci with Him ; tnai 
^quests for us become our prayers for ourselves; and tnac in 
nity of Father, Son, and redeemed humanity is In Him co 
letely realised ' (Milligan, p. 169 f.). 

LiTEnnvnn. — In addition to the works referred to in the a^, 
’. Buhl. ‘Gebet im Alten Testamento’ in 
;. von der Goltz, Dos Gebet in der dltesten 
eipzig, 1901 ; D. G. Monrad, The World of Eng. t ., 

dinburgh, 1870 ; W. B. Pope, The Prayers 
on, 1870; L. Andrewes, Preces PrivaUr, tr. I. E. 

0 . 1003 (gives ‘Eeflections before Intercession and seneroa 
! general and particular Intercession,’ p. 203 IT.); A. J. ' 
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ledge, Prayer, do. 1002 ; D. Stone and D. C. Simpson, Com- 
munion with God, Edinburgh, 1911 ; J. G. James, The Prayer 
Life, iie Philosophy and Practice, London, 1012 ; W. A. Cor- 
nabjr. Prayer and the Suman Problem, do. 1012; W. T. 
Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, do. 1911. 

J. G. Tasker. 

INTERCESSION {Liturgical). — The custom 
of offering intercessions at the Eucharist seems to 
have been universal, at any rate from the middle 
of the 2nd cent, onwards. It would doubtless be 
considered the best way of carrying oat St. Paul’s 
injunction to Timothy ‘ that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings (Seijcrets, xpooevx<tt, 
dvreiifeis, eoxaptcrrlas] be made for all men’ (1 Ti 2'), 
whether the eixapiarlai were interpreted as having 
any reference to the Eucharist or not. We accord- 
ingly find that intercessions formed part of the 
Eucharistic service at least from the time of Justin 
(c. A.D. 150), and that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
they were developed into three different forms, of 
which two still remain in all liturgies. 

I. Second and third centuries. — We do nob get 
much information on the subject from the Diclaaie. 
If the prayers there given are those used for the 
Eucharist proper, the only approach to an inter- 
cession is in the prayer over the ‘broken bread’ 
(/cXdtrga), and in the thanlcsgiving ‘after being 
satisfied,’ where there are clauses prayin" for the 
gathering in and protection of the Church (§ 9f.). 
If, as is suggested in art. Agape, they are the 
Agape prayers, while those for the Eucharist 
proper were extemporaneous, we cannot tell how 
far the feature of intercession was introduced. 
Justin Martyr, however, is explicit. In describing 
the baptismal Eucharist (Apot. i, 65), he says that 
after the newly-baptized is brought ‘ to the place j 
where those who are called brethren are assembled,’ ] 
they offer ‘ hearty prayers in common {Kotvht eifxit) \ 
for themselves and the newly-baptized (illuminated) 
person, and for all others in every place.’ Then 
follow the Kiss of Peace and the Oflertory, bread 
and the mixed cup being brought to the president, 
who ‘ gives praise and glory . . . and offers thanks 
at considerable lengtli,’ Jiustin adds that, ‘when 
[the president] has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all reply Amen ’ ; and the admini- 
stration by tlie deacons follows. So in the descrip- 
tion of the Sunday Eucharist {Apol. i. 67) after 
the lections, at which the ‘reader’ officiates, the 
president preaches, and all ‘rise togetlier and 
pray ’ ; then, ‘ when their prayer is ended,’ bread 
and wine and water are brought and the president 
‘ in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings 
according to his ability,’ the people answering 
‘Amen.’ We are not here concerned with the 
rest of the description. 

It would seem probable that the ‘prayers and thanksedvlngs’ 
ot the president did not include intercessions, and this is borne 
out by the earliest 4th cent, evidence (see below, a (e)). The 
Intercessions would bo confined to the 'prayers in common,’ 
at which all the people stood up. What this phrase means is 
not quite clear, but we may perhaps suppose it to signify that 
the minister (the deacon?) bade the prayers and that the people 
answered each petition rcsponsorially, somewhat after the 
manner ot an eoteno or litany, though that, in the written 
form which it afterwards attained, rvas not yet invented (see 
below, a (h)). Thus Brightman remarks {JThSl xii. ^lOlO-lIJ 
822) that Justin’s Koival evrai must have been some inchoate 
form ot a litany in order to do icoivai at all. See also JThSt x- 
POOS-OOJ 605. 

It is noteworthy, as J. Wordsworth points out 
{Eohj Com., Oxford, 1891, p. 64 ff.), that neither in 
•Instin nor in the Didache is there a trace of inter- 
cession at the Eucharist for any one outside the 
Church. For Justin’s words ‘all others in every 
place’ are shown by the context to mean ‘all 
Christians’; and this custom of confining the 
liturgical ‘offering’ to those of the liousehold of 
faith° is found long after in Augustine’s rule that 
it is wrong to ‘ offer ’ for any unbaptized : 

'■Who would offer the bodv of Christ except for iho«e who j 
arc members of Christ? . . . For the noa-baptlied the sacrifice 1 
VOI- VII. — 25 


Of the body and blood of Christ may not bo offered* (do Aiiima 
et ejm oripine, i. 10, IS; cf. ii. 15, 21, iii. 18; but for the 
intcrfjrctatmn of tUs sec below, z ( 6 )). 

Thus we gather that both in the 2nd and in the 
5th cent, there was some clear limit to the liturgical 
intercession. On the other hand, St. Paul em- 
phatically orders prayers ‘for ail men,’ including 
‘kings and all that are in high place’ ; indeed, he 
emphasizes prayer for those who are outside, that 
they may ‘come to the knowledge of the truth’ 
(1 ri 2*“*). And Clement of Rome in the long 
prayer at the end of his epistle has a somewhat 
elaborate intercession, which includes ‘our rulers 
and governors upon the earth’ (Cor. 60 f.); there 
is, however, no e'vidence that this was offered at 
the Eucharist (for a discussion of the prayer see 
J. B. Lightfoot, Clement, London, 1890, i. 382 ff.). 
Tertnllian says {Apol. 39) that ‘we pray for 
Emperors, for their ministers, and for tliose in 
authority [potestatibus],’ etc. ; and (ad Scan. 2) 
that ‘we sacrifice for the health (salute) of the 
Enmeror, hut to Him who is our God and his, but, 
as God commanded, in pure prayer ’ — probably an 
allusion to the Eucharist as opposed to the animal 
sacrifices of the heathen. 

Cyprian speaks of penitents when restored to 
communion having the privilege of being prayed 
for by name at the Eucharist (Ep. ix. [xvi.] 2, ‘ To 
the clergy ’ ; the true reading seems to bo ‘ offertur 
nomine [not nomen] eornm,’ but this does not 
greatly alter the sense ; if the Eucharist was offered 
in their name, they must have been named as the 
object of prayer). In Ep. lix. [Ixii.], writing to 
the Nuniidian bishops, Cyprian asks them to 
present their captive brethren in their sacrifices 
and prayers, and subjoins the names of each of 
these and of others for whom he asks their inter- 
cessions. 

The Eucharistic intercessions in the 3rd cent, 
included prayers for the faithful departed. These 
appear first in Africa. Tertnllian (ae Cor, 3) says ; 
‘We make oblations for the dep.arted.’ Cyprian, 
writing to the Church at Fumi (Ep, Ixv. [ 1 .] 2), 
says that, in the case of a certain ofiender, 

' no oUering Is to be made (or him, nor any sacrifico be celebrated 
lor his repose {dormiiione). For he docs not deserve to be 
named at the altar ot God in the prayer ot the priests ... no 
oUcring may he made by you tor hie repose, nor any prayer be 
made in the church in nls name ’ (for the recital ol names in 
Cyprian's time sec W. 0. Bishop in JThSt xiii. (1011-12] 258). 

We may here anticipate a little, and give testi- 
mony of a somewhat later date for the custom. In 
the Canons ofHippolytus (probably, in their present 
form, of the 4th cent., though slightly added to at 
a later date), at the commemoration of the departed 
(which must not be on a Sunday) the people ‘ first 
partake of the mysteries’ and ‘after tiio oblation’ 
receive the bread of exorcism and sit at an Aga_po 
(can. xxxiii. ; ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 [Leipzig, 
1891], § 169 f. ). In psendo-Pionius’s Life of Polycarp 
(probably of the 4tli cent.) wo read that the peoplo 
took Bucolns’s body to the cemetery at Smyrna, 
and ‘when all was over they offered bread for 
Bucolns and the rest’(§ 20 [Lightfoot, Ignatius*, 
London, 1889, iii. 452]). Of the other Chnrch Orders, 
the Testament of our Lord (c. a.d. 350?, L 23, 35), 
the Arabic Didascalia (c, A.D. 400?, § 38), and the 
Apostolic Constitutions (c. A.D. 375, viii. 13) may 
he mentioned as including prayers for the deported 
in their Eucharistic liturgies. For Sarapion and 
Cyril of Jerusalem sec below, 2 . 

2 . Fourth century and later. — From the middle 
of the 4th cent, nt lcost, the liturgical intercessions 
began to take written and fi.ved forms, and were 
developed in three lines : (a) the diptychs ; (6) the 
Litany, or Ectene, or Synapte, or [Deacon’s] Pro- 
clamation, and other forms of the ‘ people’s pnayers’ 
before the Offertory ; (c) the Great liitercwsion in 
the middle of the xVnaphora. TcchniwiI names did 
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not at first arise, but all these three classes of 
intercession are found in the 4th century. 

(a) The diptychs and their predecessors. — In the 
Testament of our Lord the priest, chief deacon, and 
readers, at some time not stated, sit in a special 
place to urite doum the 

‘ names of the offerers of the oblations and of those for whom 
they have offered them, bo that, when the holy things are 
offered by the bishop [i.e. at the Eucharist], the reader or chief 
deacon may name them b 3 ' way of commemoration, which the 
priests and people offer for them with supplication ’ (1. 19). 

In other words, the names of those who made 
oflerings, and those for whom the prayers of the 
congregation were asked, were ‘commemorated' 
at the Eucharist, though the point of the service at 
which this was done is rmcertain (in this manual 
‘ to commemorate ’ also means ‘ to say the Litany ’ 
[i. 35]). In the Pilgrimage of Silvia or Etheria (c. 
A.D. 380 ?, though some have suggested a later date) 
the bishop on certain occasions ‘commemorates’ 
the names of persons to be prayed for ; but this is 
not at the Eucharist. In the middle of this century 
we find a recital of the names of the departed in 
the Liturgy of Sarapion (see below). At the end 
of the century Jerome says that the names of those 
who offered for the Church were publicly read by 
the deacon {in Jerem. ii. 11, in Ezech. vi. 18). 

Thus in the second half of the 4th cent, there is 
a regular recital of names ; and even at the begin- 
ning of the century there is an allusion to the 
custom, at the Council of Elvira, in Spain (can. 
28 f.); the bishop may not accept the oblation of 
a non-communicant, and the name of a demoniac 
is not to be recited at the altar ‘ cum oblatione,’ 
i.e. as an offerer at the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence of a recital of 
names in Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) nor in the 
Apostolic Constitutions’, and it has been denied 
that there is any, except in the case of martyrs 
and deceased bisliops, in Augustine (E. Bishop, in 
Connolly’s Lit. Horn, of Narsai, p. 113n.; Srawley, 
Early Hist, of Liturgy, pp. 147, 216 ; on the other 
side see W. C. Bishop, in JThSt-s.m. 258 f.). In 
view of these facts we cannot affirm that the prac- 
tice was universal in the 4th century. 

In the 5 th cent, the name ‘ diptychs ’ came into 
common use. It is derived from the fact that the 
names of the living and of the departed respectively 
were inscribed on two-leaved tablets, ‘normally’ 
made ‘ of ivory like the consular diptychs inscribed 
■with the consul’s portrait and name, distributed 
on his accession ’ ; many of these were transferred 
to ecclesiastical use (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, p. 576). The reading of the names 
of the dead became at this time a test of orthodoxy. 
The letters that passed between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, early in the 
century describe the controversy as to the insertion 
of St. Chrysostom’s name, some enthusiastically 
demanding its recital, others as enthusiastically 
demanding its omission. The letters show that the 
living and the dead were at that time commemorated 
in t-wo separate tables, the latter arranged in 
categories ; and that the diptychs contained a list 
of the bishops of Constantinople from the first. 
The public recitation was an important and popular 
part of the service, and the inclusion or omission 
of a name might lead to a riot or at least to 
very serious disturbance among the congregation 
(Bnghtman, p. 485, n. 7; E. Bishop, p. 102 f.; 
DOB L 208). 

The diptyclis now become universal. "We find 
them inserted in the Arabic translation (date 
uncertain) of the Test, of our Lord’, they were 
used c. A.D. 600 by the East Syrians, for the Lit, 
Horn, of Narsai (ed. Connolly, pp. 10, 112) attest 
the recital of the names of both tne living and the 
dead, though the contemporary pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita mentions only the names of the dead. 


Edmund Bishop points out {op. cit. p. 101) that the 
evidence tends to show a divergence of usa"e in 
East and 'West ; and that the recital of the names 
of the offerers was early abolished in the East, 
those of the departed being retained, while in the 
West the former were read and the latter not 
until a later period. * In Gaul and Spain we do not 
read of the names of the dead being recited till the 
6th cent. ; Innocent I. mentions {Bp. to Decentius, 
early 5th cent.) the reading of the names of the 
offerers, but not of the departed. The commemora- 
tion of names is explicitly mentioned in the oldest 
Gallican book, the Missale Eichenoviense, thus: 
‘ Post nomina. Auditis nominibus offerentnm,’ etc. 
(C. E. Hammond, Lit. East, and West., Oxford 
1878, p. Ixxxiii). A similar phrase is found in 
many later Gallican books. 

Theplaca of the diptychs ia the Eastern liturgies varies. In 
the Byzantine rite (Greek and Armen,), they come during or in 
connexion with the Great Intercession ; and so in the Egyptian 
rite (Melkite, Coptic, and Ethiopic, including the Abyssinian 
Anaphora of our Lord derived from the Testament), and in the 
West Syrian (Greek) rite.® But in the East Sj'rinn or Persian 
(Nestorian) rite they came during or before the Kiss of Peace, in 
connexion vrith the’Offertory,s and similarly in the Gallican rite 
os given by ETammond (p. xxviii); and it is probable that this 
is the original position. The names were connected ivitb the 
Offertory, as including those of the offerers. In the Greek 
St. Mark (Egyptian) rite there is, just after the Kiss of Peace 
and the Creed, a prayer for those who offer. In Narsai and in 
psoudo-Dionysins the diptychs are read during the Kiss of Peace 
or after the Offertory and the Creed. Thus there seems to be 
good reason for thinking that in the Byz3ntine_ and Egyptian 
rites the diptychs have been moved from the neighbourhood of 
the Offertory to that of the Great Intercession. On the other 
hand, in Sarapion’a sacramentary (e. a.d. 850), the inroSoXij 
(recitation of names) of the departed comes in the middle of the 
Great Intercession. - . 

An elaborate Nestorian example of diptychs 
may be seen in Brightman, p. 276 ff ; for those 
of Jerusalem see ib. p, 501 fi.; for those of the 
Stowe Missal see L. Duchesne, Christian W orshp, 
Eng. tr.^ London, 1912, p. 209 f. 

(o) The Litany. — The intercessions before the 
Offertory took, at least in some places, the form of 
a written litany not later than the 4th cent. ; out 
probably before that they were tending in tins 
direction. 

The technical names of this form of devotion seem to nave 
been invented later. In Greek-speaking coimtries it was {ana 
is) usually called the Ecfene, which has been interpreted as tne 
extended prayer ’(Brightman, p. 598), or, perhaps ui^ore probaDl^ 
as ‘the fervent prayer ’ (Lightfoot, Clement, i. 3 m: note now 
Clement lays stress on the prayer and supplication being ferveni, 
iKTerij [Cor. 69], and of. Ap. Const, viii. 6-10, whera the cat^ 
ebumens, the penitents, and the faithful after the dismissal^ or 
the others are repeatedly bidden to pray ‘fervently, 
see also Brightman, loe, cit,). Other names are the Spiopte, or 
suffrages ‘ linked together,’ and the Eirenilca (Bnghtman, pp. 
596, G02). In Syriac-speaking countries the htany is cauea tne 
Karuzuthd, or ‘Proclamation.’ 

We have two written litanies of the 4tn cent, 
extant, os said before the Offertory in the liturgy, 
one in the Test, of our Lord and one in the Apon. 
Const., both being of the same form ; and this 
form has survived in the East with scarcely any 
alteration to the present day. The deacon asks 
the prayers of the people for various persons and 
objects ; e.g., ‘ For the exalted powers [the Em- 
peror] let us beseech, that the Lord may grant 
them prudence and the fear of Him.’ No 
is given in either of these manuals ; hut probably , 
as in Silvia (above, (a)) and in the later forms, 
the people answered ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ to each peti- 
tion. But in Augustine (if, indeed, he refers to^a 
litany ; see below) the answer is simply ‘ Amen ; 
and in the latter part of the daily litany of the 
East Syrians the people answer ‘Amen toeacn 
suffrage, not, as in the former part, ‘ Kyne eleison 
(Brightman, p. 265). 

* See Eome curious facts bearing on this In E. 0. 0. 
Atohley'a Ordo Romanue Primus, p. 100. , . 

3 In the W'cat Syrian (Jacobite) rite the nsrnea are reM mm 
before the Kiss of Peace and at the Great Intercession (brigo 

3 When a memorial is made of persons departed.^eir name! 
are read at the Great Intercession (Brightman, p. ison-A 
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In the Appendix to the Arabic Didascalia, •which 
contains a Church Order based on the Testament 
of our Lord, and wliich describes the liturgy, hut 
does not give it in full (c. a.d. 400 ?), the lections 
read by the deacons foUo'w the Offertory (?), and 
the deacons then pray for the sick and travellers, 
for those in necessity, concerning the iveather and 
crops, for kings and those in authority, for the 
departed, for penitents, for benefactors of the 
Church, for catechumens, for the universal Church, 
for the bishop and clergy, and for the assembled 
congregation. Then the bishop ‘ makes the liturgy’ 
within the veil (F. X. Funk, Bidascalia ct Const. 
Ap., Paderbom, 1905, ii. 132 ; Brightman, p. 610). 
The place of the Offertory before the lections is 
very curious ; hut this may not he the exact mean- 
ing of the writer. He probably intends a litany 
by his description. 

In the Testament and Apost. Const, the suffrages 
said by the deacon are concluded by an interces- 
sory prayer said by the bishop, the text of the 
prayer being given in the latter but not in the 
former manual, where it was probably an extem- 
poraneous utterance. In the Apost. Const, there 
are two other diaconal litanies (ii. 67, viii. 13), 
much shorter than that described above, but both 
concluded by the bishop. At first, as it would 
seem, the people stood throughout these interces- 
sory devotions, as in Justin, the older Bidascalia 
(Funk, i. 160), and probably in Apost. Const, ii. 67 
(i6. p. 165) ; but in bk. viii., as in the Testament, 
the people knelt for the suffrages and stood for the 
concluding prayer. 

The further development of the intercession on 
these lines, by which, and by its conjunction -with 
the Penitential Procession, the modem Western 
litany arose, does not belong to this article ; but it 
is noteworthy that the ancient place of the litany, 
just before the Offertoiy and after the lections, is 
preserved in the English Book of Common Prayer 
on one occasion only — at the consecration of a 
bishop. In the Roman Church it was said at the 
ordination of deacons just after the Epistle and 
Gradual (Atohley, Ordo Bom. Brim., p. 37). 

It has been doubted if there is other evidence 
for formal litanies in the 4th century. It seems 
probable, however, if Silvia -was mritten at the 
end of that century, that at Jerusalem they were 
then in use, though perhaps not at the Eucharist. 
The description in Silvia might apply to a mere 
recital of names ; but the authoress can hardly 
mean that the boys cried ‘ Kyrie elcison ’ after 
each name. If she refers to litanies, it follows that 
they wore used, ns at the present day among all 
Eastern Christians, at the daily morning and 
evening services ; also that at Jerusalem, while 
the deacon said the evening litany, the bishop said 
the morning one. 

In some other countries the Euoharistlo Intercessions before 
the OUcrtory periinns did not take a litany-Iorm so soon ns the 
4th centurj'. No litany Is given in nny EOTtlon document ol 
thnt period, nor, indeed, nre nny fixed intcrccssoiy forms found. 
OjTil of Jerusnlcm mentions no intercessions before the Oiler- 
tory (see below, <c), lor his detailed intercession nt n Inter staRC). 
The Council of Laodicen in Phrygia (e. A.n. SSOlsays thnt alter 
the dismissal of the cntechumens nnd penitents three pmyers 
for the faithful were said, one in silence nnd the others nloud, 
nnd that then the Kiss of Peace was given and the oblation 
ollcr^ (can. 10). This seems to exclude tlie litany, nt any rote 
nt this point in tho service. It has been thought thnt in 
Augustine’s writings also there is no trace of n litany. He 
tsills, however, tho intercession 'common prayer' (communis 
crntio), which, ns in tho case of Justin (above, i), would seem to 
imply something of this nnture. Ho speaks of tho bishop 
(ontisfes) preying with a loud voice, nnd the 'common prayer* 
being repeated by the voice of the deacon (tip. Iv. St, Ben. [cxix] 
nd inotiir. Januarii)- The priest prayed for tho heathen: 
'Thou hearcst tho priest of God at the nltar exhorting the 
people ol God to pray for the unbcliovera that God may convert 
them to the faith' (Kn. eexvil. 10, Ben. revii] od rifnfrm ; the 
people’s response is given ns ' Amen 1. Thus Augustine’s rule 
nbout not 'offering* except for tho faithful (nbove, i) must be 
Interpret^ ns meaning only that privnte individuals could not 


be preyed for by name at tho Eucharist unless they were Chris- 
tians. Anppistine also mentions the prayer for the catechumens 
(Ep. ccxvii. 2), and lor the faithful (t6. nnd cte Eono pertner- 
antiae, 63, Ben. [23], where again tho response is given as 
'Amen'). For a re-construction of tho African litnrgj' from 
Augustine’s writings see W. C. Bishop in JTfiSt xiii. 250, and 
Atohiey, Ord. Rom. Prim., App. iv. p. JS2. 

It is more remarkable that the Nestorian Nnrsal (c. a.!). 600) 
mentions no litany, though ho refers to the deacon’s exhorta- 
tions. Brightman, indeed, says (JThSt xii. S'25) that tho omis- 
sion Is dno only to Narsai’a beginning his exposition nt a point 
niter that where the litany would occur. Tet the description 
includes the expulsion ol tho catechumens. The same omission 
is found in the Slonophysite Jacob of Edessa (7th cent), who 
describes the liturgy in his letter to the presbyter Thomas 
(Brightman, p. 400 u. ). After the Creed, which by that time had 
become part of the Eucharistic service, come three prayers of 
tho faithful (cf. Laodicea above), nnd tho deacon admonishes tho 
people to stand in becoming order for tho Kiss of Peace. Ijiter 
on Jacob uses the word 'commemoration' for the Great Inter- 
cession, perhaps meaning that the diptychs were then said. 

The conclnsion from tho evidenco is that tho 
formal litany was known in the 4th centnrj*, in 
Syria, as the Apost. Const, show (this Cliurcli 
Order probably does not emanate from Antioch 
itself [see A. i. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 150]), and in tlie country where the Testament 
of our Lord was written (perlmps Asia Minor). 
At least souietliing of tho nature of a litany was 
probably in use at the end of tho century nt 
Jerusalem and in North Africa. In some other 
countries its place seems to liavo been taken by 
continuous intercessory prayers (Plirygia and the 
farther East), hut we must guard against tho 
fallacy of supposing that absence of evidence of 
its use means evidence of its non-nse. At a later 
period tlie formal litany in the Eucharistic service 
became universal. 

(c) The Great Intercession . — Tho third form in 
which the prayera for all men developed belongs 
entirely to the 4th and later centuries, and was 
almost certainly not in use before that. This ivas 
the ‘Great Intercession’ in the liturgy, the ‘Prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Clmrch.’ This has 
exactly the same object as tho Ectene — to inter- 
cede for all who need tho prayers of tho faithfnl. 
But two noteworthy facts show that it came into 
existence after tho rest of the central part of the 
Eucharistic service had assumed a written, as op- 
posed to an extemporaneous, form. Firstly, tho 
Great Intercession is remarkable for tho variety 
of its position in the service ; nnd, secondlj*, it is 
not found at all in the two earliest liturgies that 
we know, those of the Ethiopic Chnrcli Order 
(Brightman, p. 189), and of the Verona Fragments 
of the Bidascalia, etc. (cd. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 107), nnd it is found only very slightly developed 
in the Test, of our Lord and in Sarapion. As de- 
scribed in Chrysostom’s Antioch \mtings, it is 
mud) more elaborate, if Brightninn’s re-construc- 
tion is right (p. 474, and notes 25, 26 on p, 4S0) ; 
and in tho Apost, Const, (viii. 12) it is a long one. 

Thus this fc.-vture of Iho service grew only gradually nnd 
slowly in the 4th century. There is, however, by way of ex- 
ception, an Instauce of early development of tho Great Inter- 
cession in Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. SIS). This is one out of 
man}' instances in which Jerusalem led tho way with regard 
to litnrpcal customs, fn Ciiil’s description (Cot. x\iil.) tho 
Great Intcrecsrion prays * for the common peace of tlie Cliurch, 
for the trannuUlity of the world, for kings, soldiers, allies, tho 
sick and nfllicted nnd all who need succonr; then wo com- 
memorato also those who have fallen asleep betore ns; first, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that at their prayerti 
nnd intervention God would receive our petition ; nftenvards 
also on behalf of the holy fathers and bishops who iiavc fallen 
asleep before us, nnd, in a word, of all who in past years have 
fallen asleep among us, believing tliat it will be a very great 
ndvantago to tho souls for whom the supplication is put up, 
while that holy and most awful sacrifice is pre-ented.’ Tins 
intercession is expressly said by Cyril to have rome after Iho 
Invocation, and ' after the spiritual sacrifice is pcricctcd.’ But 
BO ebboratc an intercession in this part of tho serv ice must at 
that date have been cxccpUonaL 

The most ancient place of the Great Intercession 
would nppe.ar to have been after the Invocation. 
It is found there in the only 4th cent, liturgic." 
where it occurs at all— those of the Testament, of 
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the Apost. Const., and of Sarapion, and also in 
Cyril of Jerusalem’s description. And this is its 
pmce also in the Byzantine (Greek and Armenian) 
and West Syrian rites. In the East Syrian rite, 
however, it comes between the Commemoration of 
Redemption and the Epiclesis, and this is the case 
as early as Narsai (c. A.D. 500). In the Egyptian 
rite (Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic) it precedes the Com- 
memoration of Redemption ; ana so in the Abys- 
sinian Anaphora of our Lord (see art. INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical], below, p. dll'*, note 1 ; for a transla- 
tion see J. C^ooper and A. J. Maclean, Test, of our 
Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 245 ft.), where there is 
also a shorter intercession after the Invocation, as 
in the Testament from which it is derived. 

In the Roman rite the Great Intercession is 
divided into two parts, that for the living, with 
a commemoration of saints, being said directly 
after the Sanctus, and that for the departed, with 
another commemoration of saints, flowing the 
prayer for Divine intervention Supra quae and 
Supplices te (see art. INVOCATION [Liturgical], § 6). 
The Ambrosian liturgy has the same feature. In 
the old Gallican and Mozarabic, the Great Inter- 
cession comes, ivith the names of the living and the 
dead, before the Kiss of Peace (Duchesne, p. 211). 
This custom was reprehended by Innocent I. in 
A.D. 416 (PL XX. 553 f. ; see Atchley, Ordo Bom. 
Prim., p. 99). 

The main difference between the Great Inter- 
cession and the ‘ people’s prayers ’ at the earlier 
part of the service is tliat the former was a prayer 
by the priest, the people answering ‘Amen’ at 
the end, while the latter were at least usually re- 
sponsorial, the deacon addressing the people and 
bidding their prayers a clause at a time, and the 
people responding to each clause, usually ivith an 
maculation addressed to God. In the modem 
C^tio rite (Brightman, p. 165) the people respond 
‘ Eyrie eleison ’ m the (Jreat Intercession also, and 
the deacon interjects some short exhortations. 

3 . Conclusion. — To sum up the evidence: it 
appears that the liturgical intercessions have de- 
veloped in three directions, into the diptycbs, the 
Ectene, and the Great Intercession. These devo- 
tions seem not to have taken a fixed or written 
form quite so soon as the other central parts of the - 
service. The development ivent on in parallel 
lines, the Ectene keeping the form of a dialogue 
and being said (as in Justin) before the central 
act ; the Great Intercession growing into a long 
prayer of the celebrant ; while the diptychs, which 
are in reality the essence of the whole intercession, 
became in time a mere list of somewhat meaning- 
less names, and in most countries Iiave fallen into 1 
complete desuetude. 

PiTEiUTnRE. — E. Bishop, Appendix to E. H. ConnoUy’s 
Lilurgieal Homilies of Harsai, Oarabridge, 1009 (on the dip- 
tychs and litanies), and artt. in JThSt xii. nWO-HJ S84, liv. 
[1912-13] 23 (■ Litnrpcal Comments and Memoranda ’) ; K. E. 
Brightman, Lilurgus Eastern and Western, Oxford, JE90, i., 
and art. in JThSt xii. 319 (‘ Chronicle : Liturgica ') ; W. C. | 
Bishop, art. • The African Kite,’ in J ThSt xiU. [1911-12] 250 ; 1 
R. H. (ionnoUy, art. ‘The Book of Wfe’ in JThSt xiil. 6S0 (on ' 
the diptychs) ; R. Sinker, art. ‘ Diptychs ’ in DCA i. 600 ; H. J. 
Hotham, art. ‘Litany’ in DCA iu 999 (for tlie later litanies); 
E. G. C. F. Atchley, The People's Prayers, London, 1900 (for , 
the later period), and Ordo Romanus Primus, do. 1903 ; A. J. . 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch, iv. ; 
J. H. Srawley, The Early History the Liturgy, do. 1918, 

A. J. hlACLEAN. 

INTEREST. — See UsDBY. 

INTERIM. —Three documents bearing the 
name of Interim figured in the Church history 
of the South of Germany during the troubled de- 
cade in the 16th cent, which contained the death 
of Martin Luther. They were drawn up as bases 
of reunion between the Roman Catholic and Re- 
formed factions in the Empire. 'The unswerving 
policj' of the Emperor Charles V. to keep the 


German Church one and in communion with Kome 
though organized in a distinctive fashion of its 
oivn, sought a_ solution of the problem in the im- 
position of articles of compromise upon the recal- 
citrant Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. 
They were of an interim or provisional character^ 
meant only to form an accommodation or modus 
vivendi until a free General ConncU of Western 
Christendom should determine a final settlement 
of the matters in doctrine, ritual, and government 
at issue -within the Church. They represent, iritli- 
out any genuine constructive or reconstructive 
genius, the effort of the imperial authority, ail 
I hut grown desperate, to heal in a hurry the fresh 
I schism of Christendom and to close the Christian 
I ranks against the menacing advance of Islam. 
Charles v., anxious though he was to check the 
power and claims of the papacy whenever it crossed 
his own imperial path of ambition, was resolved 
that no one else should thwart the bishop of Rome. 
Even when his oum envoys were demanding that 
the Tridentine Council should he irithdrawn from 
Bologna and from Italian or Roman dictation, and 
in his name (Jan. 18, 1548) declined to recognize 
its decrees until it had returned to Trent, he had 
no thought of undermining the papal authority. 
It was his fixed conviction that in the hopelessly 
divided and exhausted state of the forces of Pro- 
testant Reform a moderate Catholic Reform, which 
should allow play and scope for the German na- 
tional genius, could be trusted to appeal in the long 
mn to all parties. Already in 1540 and 1541 con- 
ferences had taken place at Hagenan, at Worms, 
and at Ratisbon (Regensburg), the last of which 
made some real progress towards a compromise. 
In May 1548, at the Imperial Diet which met at 
Ai^burg, the principal Interim was enacted, and 
in December of the same year the Saxon Diet, met 
in Leipzig, passed a similar document for its own 
territory. There are thus three Interims, that of 
Ratisbon in 1641, that of Augsburg in 1548, and 
that of Leipzig in the same year, _Of these it is 
the second which is familiar to history as ‘ the 
Interim.’ . 

I, Ratisbon Interim. — The Conference at Ratis- 
bon in 1541 could not vie with its immediate 
predecessor at Worms either in numbers or in 
talent. The earlier gathering included JIelancn- 
thon, Brenz, Capito, Bucer, and Calvin ainong 
the eleven who formed the Reformed side ; Eck, 
Cropper, hlalvenda, Granvelle, and the nuncio 
Morone among the eleven on the papal side. Its 
discussions gave little promise of an agreement in 
favour of traditional authority, and it -was speedily 
terminated by adjournment till the Diet met in 
the Emperor’s presence at Ratisbon. At RatisOTU, 
Granvelle, bishop of Arras, again presided, this 
time in association with Frederick the Oount- 
Palatine, and over against Eck, Gremper, anu 
Julius von Pflug were set Melanchthon, Bucer, ana 
Pistorius, while the conciliatory Contarim repre- 
sented the Vatican. With Melanphthon, Bucer, 
Pflug, and Contarini on the commission, prome-ss 
was speedily made, for their desire to reach an 
under.standing was sincere and intense, Bucer 
had been indefatigable in promoting communica- 
tion and compromise, and had taken a consmeraui 
part in the preparation of the 23 articles wtiic 
formed the Begens'burg Booh, the basis of discus- 
sion at the Conference. Melanchthon had prove 
the sincerity of his attachment to the 
reconciliation four years earlier, when the Arne 
of Schraalkald were drawn up by Luther, at t 
request of the Elector of Saxony in new oi t 
promise of Pope Paul HI. to call a General 
to meet at Mantua in 1537. It was natural tb 
articles which -were to represent Protestaut co - 
viction in a far from sympathetic gathering siiou 
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be militant; bnt Melancbthon, ■who fnmiBhed them 
wth an appendix on the papacy, did not hesitate 
to qualify his subscription to them "vvitli the clause : 

‘ in regard to the Pope, I hold that, if he would admit 
the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake of peace and 
the common concord of Uhristendom to exercise by human 
right his present jurisdiction over the bishops who are now or 
may hereafter be under his authority.’ 

Agreement was reached on the first four subjects 
of discussion, which concerned man’s original 
state, free will, and sin, and even on the doctrine 
of justification by faith, an inhering as well as im- 
puted righteousness being affirmed on the strength 
of Christ’s merit. But, when the subjects of the 
Church, the sacraments, and the papal authority 
were dealt with, it became clear that the two sides 
were irreconcilable. To concede the cup to the 
laity and marriage to the clergy of Germany was 
but to touch the fringe of the problem, and to con- 
cede primacy to Rome without delimitation of its 
prerogative was merely to postpone a settlement. 
Moreover, when the results of the discussion were 
submitted to the pope and to Luther, it was ascer- 
tained that each was profoundly dissatisfied. The 
Emperor made the most he could of the disappoint- 
ing situation. Although the Roman Catholics 
would not allow themselves to be bound by the 
agreed articles, he imposed these upon the Pro- 
testants as the substance of the ‘ Ratisbon Interim.’ 

2. Augsburg Interim. — Despite the fact that the 
Ratisbon Colloquy thus virtually came to nothing, 
and the antagonistic interests were destined never 
again to come so near to a settlement of their 
differences, the Emperor clung to his project. 
Luther’s death in 1546 removed one obstacle. The 
summoning of the Council of Trent in 1545 re- 
moved another, although Charles soon charged 
the pope with infringing its freedom, and thus 
defeating its purpose of promoting reunion. The 
Schmalkald League was broken up. The defeat 
and capture of the Saxon Elector John Frederick, 
last champion of the Protestant cause in arms, 
at Muhlberg in 1547 left the Emperor, for the 
time being, master of the political situation and 
gave a new opportunity to his great design. De- 
spairing of successful action by the Council, ho set 
himself, as Lindsay •writes {History of the Baforma- 
tion, i. 389 f.h 

‘ to bring about ■wbat ho conccivcci to bo a rcasonablo com- 
nromiso which would enable all Germany to remain within ono 
National Church. He tried at Dret to induce tho separate 
parties to work it out among themselves; and, when this was 
found to bo hopeless, he, like a second Justinian, resolved to 
constrticb a creed and to impose it by force upon all, especially 
upon the Lutherans. To begin with, he had to defy the Popo 
and slight tho General Council for which he had been mainly 
responsible. He formally demanded that the Counoll should 
return to German soil (it had been transferred to Bologna), and, 
when this was refused, ho protested against its existence and, 
like tho German Protestants he was coercing, declared that he 
would not submit to its decrees. Ho next selected three theo- 
logians, Michael Holding, Julius von Pllug, and Agricola— a 
medliovalist, an Erasmian, and a very conservative Lutheran 
— to construct what was called the Avgstnirg Interim,’ 

The Interim was enacted on Iilny 15, 1548, and was 
put in force by tho Emperor throughout tlie Em- 
pire, many Lutheran preachers and teachers, c.g. 
Brenz, Osiander, and iSucer, being sent into exile 
for refusing to submit. But it was vain to force 
it on Protestants while Roman Catholics declined 
it and had to be furnished with a Formvla Be- 
formationis for themselves. Where the preachers 
were banished tho churches stood empty. In a 
short time the Interim was a spent force. 

The document is an example of what Thomas 
Carlyle calls ‘ concoctivo science.’ 

■ Nothing that Charles ever undertook proved such a dismal 
failure as this patchwork creed made from snippets from two 
Confessions. ... It is a hopeless task to construct creeds ns a 
tailor shapes end stitches coats* (Lindsay, 1. SOO f.). 

Its propositions are cast in terms of studied am- 
biguity. To conciliate the party of reform it 
affirmed a doctrine of justification by faith, con- 


ceded the marriage of priests and the nse of the 
sacramental cup by the laity, and revised the 
doctrine of tho Mass. But the number of the 
sacraments, the retention of ceremonies, tho wor- 
ship and invocation of Mary and tho saints, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the sovereign 
authority of the popo were regularly maintained 
in favour of Rome. 

3. Leipzig Interim. — In Saxony tho Elector 
Maurice, assisted by Melancbthon, whose heart 
was set upon the restoration of his beloved Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg after the war, and upon the 
speedy return of peace to his distracted country, 
imposed upon his subjects the Leipzig; Interim, tho 
counterpart of the Augsburg settlement. The 
policy of Melancbthon, for which ho was never 
wholly forgiven by ardent Lutherans, was to yield 
to Rome and the Emperor well-nigh all that con- 
cerned ritual and usage so long as the essentials 
of the Reformed doctrine, in particular justifica- 
tion by faith, were conserved. Luther had remon- 
strated again and a^ain with his scholar-colleague 
on this very point, but Melancbthon was content 
at this time of ebb in the fortvmes of the Reforma- 
tion to sacrifice ceremonies if doctrines were 
kept pure. Brenz, Bucer, and Calvin (see Schaff, 
History of the Creeds of Christendom^, p. SOI) all 
saw deeper into the perils of Mclanchthon’s ‘ adi- 
^horism,’ and deplored his attitude. Not till the 
Formula of Concord took shape in 1577 did the 
controversy thus originated reach a termination. 
But the Interim which gave rise to it was set 
aside by the sudden change of front of the Elector 
Maurice, and the dramatic success of his bold 
stroke on behalf of the cause which he had be- 
trayed, and by the establishment of the Peace of 
Au"sburg, which authoiized finally tho profession 
of tne Confession of Augsburg. 

Cf. art. Confessions, vol, lii. p. 848*. 

Litekatcrb.— T. M. Lindsay, History of the Reformation, 
Edinburgh, 1000 ; Church Histories ol J. H. Kurtx", Ixjndon, 
1891, and J. 0. L. Gieseler, iv., Now Tork, 1802 (lor document) ; 
Cambridge llodem Bistory, it, Cambridge, lOOS, ‘The Kc- 
formation ’ ; P. Schaff, Uistory of the Creeds of Christendom^, 
New irork, 1837 : S. Isslcib, art. ' Interim/ and T. Kolde, art. 

‘ Begensburccr Rcligionsgcsyiriich ’ in PltE^ ix. 210nnaxvi. 
640 (both with very lull bibliographies). 

William A. Curtis. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.— See State of 
THE Dead. 

INTERNATIONALITY.— The term 'inter- 
nationality’ may be used with reference to both 
law and morality in their international aspects. 
In its legal bearing, it can apply only to tho 
rel.ations existing between those States wbicli are 
within the sphere of international law. This circle 
of States includes tho Christian nations of Europe 
and their ofishoots in America, the Ottoman 
Empire, and Japan — which had been admitted 
even before tho Kusso-Japanese War. China and 
Persia, too, have now a recognized international 
status of some kind. How the circle comes 
to ho so restricted may be explained as follows. 
International law, according to a wcll-knoivn 
authority (W. E. Hall, International into', pt. i. 
cli. i.), primarily governs the relations of tlio.so 
States called independent States which voluntarily 
submit themselves to it, although to a limited 
extent it may also govern the relations of certain 
analogous communities. The marks of an inde- 
pendent State are : that the community constitut- 
ing it is permanently established for a political 
end ; that it possesses a definite territory ; ami 
that it is independent of external control. Bui, 
ns international law is a proiiuct of the special 
civilization of modem Europe, and forms a more 
or les-s artificial system, such States only can be 
presumed to be subject to it as are inbeiitors of that 
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civilization. States which are outside European 
civilization must enter in a formal way into the 
circle of those governed by the law, although an 
express act of accession is not to he regarded as 
necessary. Wlien a new State comes into exist- 
ence, its position is determined by the same con- 
siderations ; and its origin decides whether it is 
■nresumed to belong to the circle or not. Recently, 
liowever, the tendency has been for admitted States 
to conduct their relations with States which are 
outside the circle, so far as the case permits, in 
accordance with the legal standard which they 
have themselves set up. And so the spirit of 
international law is making itself felt all over the 
world. 

There are some principles of State action which 
are, as it were, just over the borders of the law. 
For example, the State’s duty to extradite crimi- 
nals is said on good authority to be a moral and 
not a legal one. And such bordering rights and 
duties are supplemented by others more clearly 
moral, and by many duties in which the State's 
relationship is not so clearly extended to other 
States, but rather to masses of foreigners or to the 
world in general. Thus the duty of a State to 
permit intercourse with it to be maintained by 
foreign nations is said to be a moral duty, as 
opposed to a legal one. But, whether it is a moral 
or a legal one, it is subject to the limitation that 
the State may take what measures of precaution 
it considers needful to prevent the right of access 
and intercourse from bemg used to its own injury, 
^d, when we come to consider the laws actually 
in force preventing the access of alien vagabonds, 
destitute persons, and so forth, the interest and 
importance of the subject lie primarily in its ethical 
and economic aspects, and not in its strictly inter- 
national bearing. 

Mention must also be made, more specifically, of 
uncivilized peoples. Obviously the principles by 
which a civilized State is to regulate its conduct 
towards the people of less highly developed races 
pve rise to many burning questions, though in a 
legal sense such problems might be ruled out of 
discussion. A civilized country possesses in its 
army and navy instruments of the most powerful 
kind for assuming the offensive. In treatmg with 
a barbarous people, it probably knows the danger- 
ous fact that, whatever be the soundness of its 
arguments, it has the power to enforce its wishes. 
And, when a civilized nation has acquired domi- 
nance over an uncivilized, its political and com- 
mercial organization must he employed with due 
regard for the inferior race. By the establishment 
of protectorates, States frequently acquire rights 
over countries the inhabitants of which are in an 
uncivilized condition ; and the States are then 
expected^ to see that a reasonable measure of 
security is afforded both to their own subjects and 
to foreigners who are members of other States 
within the protectorate. The native inhabitants 
must, on their side, he protected from harm to a 
reasonable extent; and there must be some pro- 
vision for the administration of justice between 
man and man. It is generally not possible to 
administer a European law with its systematic 
completeness, and the problem of justice must he 
solved according as the local circumstances dictate. 
Protectorates of this newer kind, it must he remem- 
bered, ought not to be classed -with those of our 
Indian Empire. A ‘ sphere of influence,’ again, is 
a looser and vaguer terra than protectorate. The 
State here assumes a much less definite responsi- 
bility ; but it is expected to exercise such influence 
as it possesses in the direction of good order. 

LiTERATiau:. — W. E, Hall, A TreatUe on International \ 
X/Oir6, Oxiord, 1009; H. S. Maine, International Late, Lon- 
don. 1830 : W. Wnndt, Lthiee, Erig^. ir., do. 1901, pt. Iv. ch. Iv. ; 


D. W. Forrest, The Authority of Chritt, Edinbunrh IMi 
p. 272 ff. (in international aCairs); W. A. Walt,.4 V«dt< 
Social Morality, do. 1901, ch. iv. \Y ^ Watt 


INTERPRETATION. — i. Introduction. ~A 
sacred book, like a legal code, calls for interpreta- 
tion, as a means of bridgiiig the chasm whicb, in 
religion as in law, exists between the progressive 
development of life and the fixed letter. The 
book and the legal code do not supply all the 
information that may be required; to many 
questions they give no satisfactory answer; while, 
again, they contain much that can no longer he 
used, and much that to a more advanced stoge of 
thought seems antiquated, erroneous, andobjection- 
able. Interpretation thus comes to be a process 
partly of supplementing the original record, partly 
of mving it a new significance. It is a feature of 
all book-religions, and appears also among peoples 
who invest ancient poetry {e.g, the Vedas in India 
and the Homeric epics in Greece) ■with canonical 
prestige — with the authority of a Bible. Even 

E rior to Buddha’s time Indian scholars bad compiled 
uge commentaries to the Vedas — the so-called 
Brdhmanas ; while the Stoics built their philosophy 
very largely on 'the interpretation of Homer 
(Heraclitus of Pont'us, Queestiones Eomerica; [ed. 
Leipzig, 1910] ; Comutns, Theologies Graces com- 
pendium [ed. C, Lang, do. 1881]). 
j This feature appears in its most definite form in 
later Judaism : the ffdl&khd and Haggadd (sec 
art. Babbinism), the one practical, the other 
theoretical, ■u'ere in reality such supplements to or 
re-interpretations of the OT ; and this feature is 
equally marked in Christianity, which, by con- 
joining the OT, the religious document of tlie 
inferior dispensation, ■vrith the NT, was in a special 
way confronted with the ]problem of bringing its 
own religious convictions into harmony with the 
letter of Holy Scripture. It is true that the 
parables of Jesus speak in the same homely 
language to people of all ages, and that the Gospels 
tell clearly and plainly of the life which bronglit 
liglit to the world. But wliat was the Christian 
to make of the sacrificial legislation of the OT, and 
of what use was the history of Israel to him! The 
Prophets contain much that is obscure, and oven 
in the Psalms there are many things that cannot 
hub jar upon the Christian consciousness. What 
had become a customary procedure in the case of 
the OT was soon extended also to the NT, and all 
the more readily as the latter had difficulties of its 
own, and especially as it presented much that was 
repugnant, and omitted much that would have 
proved acceptable, to the Greek mind. Along 
with a sacred hook, Christianity found current 
also a method of exegesis which merely needed to 
be developed in accordance 'ivith its own peculiar 
character. Greek, Jewish, and Christian exegesis 
difl’er from one another, not in method, hut in 
purpose: they respectively seek to elicit phno- 
sopny, law, and Jesus Christ. _ 

z. Development of exegetkal theory. — l no 
human mind endeavours to reduce such ^OEOtmaj 
practice to rules, to a theory. Rahhi B'**®. 
formulated sev’en rules of exegesis, winch Rnnw 
Ishmael further extended to thirteen, and Itapm 
Eliezer to thirty -two, most of them simply showirio 
how to foist an extrinsic sense into 
arbitrary and artificial devices. They include tuc 
argument a minors ad mains, the analogy, uie 
combination of two passages, tya nCtdrigOn ( ao- 
breviation’) (e.g. seluh=’^7^ 
g^matrid (‘numerical value of letters ) (of. ^‘O 
13“),’the t^murah (‘ form,’ ‘ shape ’) (e.g. Sheshach^ 
Babylon [Jer 25=^). Tlie Greeks went more deeply 
into the subject. What writers^ like ^istotl 
(in the Organon), pseudo-Demetrius of 1 nalcron, 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, etc., include in irepl 
ip/iTjvdas -was a subdivision of rhetoric, dealing urith 
the formation of thought or judgment in word and 
sentence, i.e, the mode of expression in the choice 
and combination of words, diction in the gram- 
matical sense, and, finally, stylo in the rhetorical 
sense (clocvdo ; Arist. X?fis). With this, again, 
was closely allied the analysis of this process of 
thought in a single writer ; and, just as the terms 
ip/j.7]ve6civ and intcrprctari were used to denote 
translation into another lanraage (transferre), so 
they were also applied to flie explanation of a 
sentence in itself obscure {fixplicare). The latter 
sense was also expressed by i^TiydxBai, a word 
originally connected with the sacred mysteries. 

In the exegesis of Holy Scripture, however, it 
was not merely the thoughts of the human writers 
that had to be taken into consideration ; the idea 
of inspiration, along with the notion of an incom- 
prehensible and mysterious God, required men to 
search for a more profound hidden meaning behind 
the natural sense. Hence Philo of Alexandria, 
the Jewish philosophical theologian, adtmted the 
‘ allegorical method^ of the Stoics, and the Christian 
theologians followed his example. As he assumed 
that the Biblical history was not in the real sense 
history at all, but was rather eternal, unchanging 
truth under a historical veil, so they maintamed 
that what was told in the OT about Joseph, Da^^d, 
or Solomon was in reality the story of Jesus. The 
tabernacle and its sacrificial worship stood for the 
Christian Church and its services. If the tme 
sense was to be discovered, every detail must be 
read as implying something else, as in a pictorial 
enigma 5 or, to put it more precisely, the allegorical 
interpretation was something given in its entirety 
beforehand, and only required to be fitted into the 
text as a whole in such a way as to harmonize the 
greatest possible number of details. See, further, 
art. AiiiiEGORY. 

But, besides the allegorical method, which was 
a product of the Greek spirit and had an inner link 
of connexion with Plato’s theory of ideas, there 
was another method — more congenial to the 
Semitic mind, and also more just to the idea 
of historical development — viz. the method of 
‘ typology,’ which recognized the historicity of the 
narrative, but in its system of prediction and fulfil- 
ment postulated a Innd of pre-established harmony 
between the OT and the NT history. Thus, e.g., 
it is a historical fact that Abraham was ready to 
sacrifice Isaac, but the tme significance of the 
incident is its being a prefiguration of God's sacrifice 
in Christ. Typology, no less than allcgopr, puts 
an extrinsic meaning into the text; but it looks 
at tlio relation between the literal and the added 
sense in a somewhat different way. 

The allegory, after its excessive cultivation 
by the Gnostics, found a footing chiefly among 
the Platonizing theologians of Alexandria, while 
typology, to which Jewish Christians had resorted 
from the outset, was brought to its highest develop- 
ment in the so-called Scliool of Antioch (cf. art. 
AXTIOCIIENE Theoeogy). There is no good reason 
for connecting the difference between the t^vo with 
the antagonism between the Alexandrian and the 
Pergamcnian schools of Hellenistic philology. It 
was believed by the ancient scholars that the two 
methods worked quite well side by side. 

Of the Christian theologians, the first to formulate 
a theory of interpretation was Origen (Hcpl o.pxuiv, 
bk. iv.); by the hypothesis of the manifold sense 
of Scripture (somatic, psj’chic, and pneumatic, t.c. 
verbal, moral, and mystical) ho showed that the 
several modes of exegesis were all valid in their 
own place, Tliis w.os expanded by the Greek 
theologians of the 4th cent, into the theorj- of the 
‘fourfold’ sense of Scripture, which was in turn 


adopted in the West by Augustine, and then fixed 
and_ brought to maturity by the Scholastics. 

Like the Kheii of Melito of Sardis, the treatise of 
Diodorus ‘on the difference between theory and 
allegory’ and that of Theodorus ‘on allegory and 
history ’ are unfortunately lost ; and the notes of 
Isidore of Pelusium (Ep. iv. 117, 203 [P(? Ixxidii. 
1192 f., 12S9-92]) and Nilus (Ep. i. 118-127, ii. 223, 
etc. [P(? Ixix. 133-137, 320]), as also the Insti- 
tuta regularia divines Icgis of Jnnilius Africanus 
(A.D. 651 [_PL Ixviii. 15-42 ; also ed. H. Kihn, 
Freiburg, 18S0]), which emanated from the school 
of Paul of Nisibis, make but a poor substitute for 
them. The most valuable contribution, hero ns 
elsewhere, was made by Augustine, who, in his 
de Docirina Christiana, with the distinction be- 
tween res and signum as his starting-point, arrived 
at an almost modern theory of interpretation, 
although, like all the exegetes of the ancient 
Church, he confined himself to the task of explain- 
ing difficult passages of Scripture. 

The other extant manuals of hermeneutics— the 
Liher regtdarum of the Donatist Tycbonius (ed. 
F. C. Burkitt, TS iii. 1 [1894] ; its seven rules were 
adopted by Augustine, Isidore, Thomas Aquinas, 
etc.), the Formula: spiritalis intelligentia; and the 
Insfructioncs of Encherius of Lyons (ed. K. Wotke, 
CSEL xxxi. [1894]), as well as the ElcrayivyJ; elt rii 
Belas ypatjiis of tlie monk Adrianos (c. A.D. 500 ; 
PC xcviii. 1273-1312) — are simp)}’ practical direc- 
tions for the allegoristic interpretation of Scripture, 
and treat of the OT and the NT in exactly the 
same way. 

Scarcely any further advance was made by the 
mediaival writers Cossiodorus (who merely com- 
bined the last-named three ■with Augustine and 
Junilius), Isidore, Bede (de Sehematis cl tropis sacra: 
scriptnrx), Notker Balbulus (Notaiio de inter- 
pretibus divinanim seripinrarum), Hugh of St, 
yietoT(Pra:notatiuncula:deseripturisetscriptoribus 
.sacris), or the Scholastics. The allegorical method 
dominated all of them, and was systematized as the 
fourfold sense of Scripture. In the later medimval 
period, however, a new feature, duo to the in- 
dependent thought of men like Koger Bacon, and 
also to a revived knowledge of Rabbinical inter- 
pretation, was introduced into the ecclesiastical 
exegesis, ns seen in Nicolaus of Lyra (1270-1340) 
(Prologns in moralitatcs biblice), J. Gerson (1303- 
1429) (Propositiones de sensu literali sancCw scrip- 
turcc), and others. Santes Pagninus of Lucca (1470- 
1541) reinstated the mystical sense in his Isagoga 
(Lyons, 163G), and Sixtus of Siena (1520-69), in his 
Bibliotheca sacra (Venice, 15GC), collected with 
vast erudition all the learning of the past that was 
necessary for Biblical exegesis. The new and 
decisive imp'ulso, however, came from a different 
quarter. Humanism revived the study of the 
ancient languages, and the Reformation made that 
study subservient to an exegesis that centred in 
the plain historical sense. But the real turning- 
point was that, whereas the entire ancient and 
medireval theologj' had regarded Scripture as 
abstruse, as something that could and snould bo 
interpreted only by learned men with the help of 
allegory and under the control of the Church, it 
was now asserted, in virtue of the new evangelical 
ideas of a revealed God and the assurance of salva- 
tion, that Scripture was easy to understand (its 
perspieviCas) : tlie devout reader of the Bible, once 
tie was furnished with the necessary linguistic 
aids, would discover the meaning -without difiicully. 
Hence, in addition to th 2 philological critCa 
of G. Soioppius (1662), J. Clericns (f 1730), and H. 
Valesius (Amsterdam, 1740), we have the Cinvis 
scripturcF same of Matthias Flacins Illyricns (1507) 
and the Philologia sacra of Salomo Glossius (102.3- 
36), which are chiefly concerned with the lexical 
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and grammatical material required to bring oat 
the verbal sense of the text. 

It ■was Biblical exegesis, and not classical phil- 
ology, that — as W. Dilthey (see Lit. ) also holds — 
gave rise to modem hermeneutics. The term 
‘ hermeneutics ’ (a reminiscence of Plato, Epinomis, 
975 C ?) first occurs in a work of J. C. Dannhauer 
(Strassburg, 1654), while others still spoke of the ars 
intcrpretandi(^'RuAoTS,n4n ; ‘ Auslegekunst,’ G. P. 
hleyer, Halle, 1756). Through the renewed study 
of the ancient treatises lie;)! ip/joivdas a great many 
topics came in which belonged properly to rhetoric, 
and do not, strictly speaking, fall under her- 
meneutics in the modem sense. In the 18th cent, 
hermeneutics was a favourite study ; scarcely a 
single year passed without the issue of a handbook 
on tlie subject. The outstanding theologians of all 
confessions added their quota, and of these J. A. 
Turretini of Geneva (1728), his friend S. Werenfels 
of Basel, and the semi-Pietistic, semi-Wolffian 
S. J. Baumgarten of Halle (1742) deserve special 
mention. The most influential of them all was 
J. A. Ernesti of Leipzig, whose Institutio inter- 
pretis (1762) is distinguished by its philological 
sobriety and lucidity. 

The necessity of a purely historical mode of 
understanding the text, however, was not yet fully 
realized. In place of the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Roman Catholic exegesis, the orthodox theo- 
logians of the Reformed Churches, not\vithstand- 
ing their maxim ‘ soriptura scripturae interpres,’ 
substituted the authority of their resMctive creeds. 
The Cartesians found the standard of Biblical inter- 
pretation in philosophy (L. Moyer, Philosophia 
s. Scriptural interpres, Amsterdam, 1666 ; J. Amer- 
poel, Cartesius Mosaieans, Leovardi®, 1669), and 
the champions of the Enlightenment, in their 
desire to keep their exposition of Scripture within 
the bounds of reason, did the same thing in their 
own fashion. The Pietists, on the other hand, like 
the medimval mystics, Avished to use the Scriptures 
only for edification, and Avere not concerned to 
understand them historically (A. H. Francke, 
Manuductio ad lectionem Scripturoe Sacra:, Halle, 
1693, ®1700, PrcelectioneshermeneuticcB, Halle, 1717) ; 
while Kant desired to have them expounded with 
a vieAV to moral perfection. The infallibility of 
the di'vine revelation given in the Scriptures Avas 
assumed by all these AAriters, and they were thus 
impelled, unAvittingly, to find extrinsic meanings 
in the text. 

Apart from all the theologians of this period 
stands Baruch Spinoza, the JeAvish philosopher, 
Avho, in his Tractatus theologico-politicus (1670), 
first ventured to question the fundamental axiom 
of all previous theology and Biblical exegesis. 
What Luther had intuitively felt, but had not 
consistently carried out, viz. that the value of the 
Bible lies simply in its being a religious book, Avas 
made explicit by Spinoza, Avho thus prepared the 
Avay for a distinctively religions estimate of the 
contents of Scripture, and for a historical inter- 
pretation that should do justice to the diflerent 
AA’orld-vieAVS of various lines. 

The pioneer of a fresh movement was F. D. E. 
Schleiermacher, in whose hands hermeneutics (cf. 

‘ Ilermeneutik und Kritik, mit besonderer Bezie- 
hung auf das NT,’ Werke, I. viL, ed. F. Liicke, 
Berlin, 1838), AA-hich had hitherto been an aggrega- 
tion of IcnoAvledge and devices needed for exposition, 
became a philosophy of ‘comprehension’ (‘Philo- 
sophie des Verstehens’). While Augustine had 
analyzed the materials to be understood, Schleier- 
macher deals Avith the process of understanding 
itself. For him there is no distinction betAveen 
difficult and simple passages, and nothing is self- 
eA-ident. The interpreter’s task is to understand 
the religious personality of the Aiwiter as manifested 


in every single Avord, to look from the details to 
the Avhole, and from the standpoint of the AA-liole to 
set the details in their true light. Accordint'ly 
hermeneutics is one and the same for all literature! 
sacred or profane, and yet it assumes a specLii 
charaeter for each individual Avriter, even AA’ithin 
the Bible itself. Schleiermacher’s vieiA's were main- 
tained by his pupils F. Liicke {Grundriss der ST 
Hermeneutilc, Gottingen, 1816) and H. N. Klausen 
[or Clausen] [Hermcneutik, Leipzig, 1841). 

The rehabilitation of orthodoxy in the 19th 
cent., Avith its deepened Cliristian piety, rcA-iA-ed 
the demand for an exegesis recognizing a tu’ofold 
sense of Scripture (H. Olshausen, Ein Wort fiber 
ticferen Schriftsinn, Konigsberg, 1824 ,- R. E. Stier, 
AndetUunffcn fiir gldubiges Scliriftverstandnis, 
1824), for a pneumatic exposition (J. T. Beck, Zur 
theologischen Auslegung derSchrift, 1838 ; J. L. S. 
Lutz, Biblische Kcrmcneutik, Pforzheim, 1849), and 
for a belieA'ing, i.e. a doctrinally correct, exegesis 
(E. W. Hengstenberg) ; on these, again, J. C. C. 
Hofmann’s biblico-historical prineiple of exegesis 
{Biblische Hermcneutik, ed. W. Volck, NSrdlingen, 
1880) certainly marks a distinct advance. Exegeti- 
cal theology, hoAvever, refusing to be led astray by 
these ventures, partly, indeed, in sharp conflict 
Avith them, and moving on various lines— from the 
dogmatic attitude of H. A. W. Meyer and his 
continuator B. Weiss of Berlin, through the so- 
called mediating theology of E. Reuss, F. Bleek, 
and others, to the Tubingen School of F. C. Baur— 
has, Avith constantly increasing emphasis on the 
historical element (H. J. Holtzmann, C. Weiz- 
sheker, A. Jiilicher), striven to the utmost to gain 
a grammatical and historical cornprehension _ of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, it has failed to provide 
its ever-expanding industry Avith a proper rationale 
in a theoretic discussion of the hemeneutio prob- 
lem. This failure is now beginning to bring its 
retribution, inasmuch as an art that does not reflect 
upon its OAvn essential function readily degenerates 
into a mechanical routine. 

3 . The principles of exegesis. — (1) Fundamental 
hermeneutics . — Hermeneutics is not simply a con- 
geries of practical rules, but a science built upon a 
theory of comprehension — just as logic is not _a 
mere organon (Aristotle), but a canon (Galileo) ; it 
proposes to explain AA'hy a given Avork is to bo 
understood in one Avay and not another. Thinking, 
speaking, and AATiting are three marvellous mfte 
Avhich man possesses. They are acquisitions Avhose 
discovery Ave cannot associate AAuth any human 
name, and are, as the ancients believed, gifts 01 
the deity. _ _ , 

To these three productive capacities correspond 
three reproductive, viz . — to give them in the rcA’erse 
order — silent reading, reading aloud, and interpret- 
ing. KnoAvledge of the script, Avhether the senpt 
be ideographic or phonetic, makes reading possmle, 
and reading attains its full realization in reading 
aloud. Even silent reading inA'olves an mAvard 
phonetic element, as, e.g., in accentuation, CTOup- 
ing of Avords, etc., and the special difficulty in 
reading aloud is that the cadence of the spoken lan- 
guage is not indicated in the script ; certain marKs 
of punctuation are but a make-shift. Thus, tpiware 
in the phrase tpeware ypa^dt (Jn 5 ®’) may mean 
either ‘ you search,’ or ‘ do you search ? or ‘ soaren, 
and, moreover, the tone of the indicative form may 
imply approval or reproach. It is only when tno 
separate signs in AA-riting and speech, and also tne 
thought as a whole, are fully understood — ^7 
pretation — that reading to oneself or to others 1. 
brought to perfection. It is a long step from .®P®‘ ' 
ing out a text to reading fluently to others; tnte • 
pretation is usually treated as something that com 
of itself until experience has shown Avith hoAV many 
possibilities of misconception it is attended. 
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_ When these operations are applied to an entire 
literary document, they hecome a process of com- 
prehension and interpretation; f.c., the thought 
expressed in word and script is, in virtue of the 
general laws of thinldng, speaking, and ■\vriting, 
apprehended and reproduced by another mind (and 
may then be given once more in speech and 
vuiting). Modem psycho-physics has shorvn by 
observation and experiment what difQculties have 
to be overcome in the process, even under normal 
conditions, when the individual possesses the ability 
to hear, to see, to read, to think, etc. ; the process 
demands an effort of the -will, i.c. attention. Where 
there is congeniality of spirit, no doubt, this pro- 
cess often takes place spontaneously, like the 
sympathetic vibration of strings tuned alike. The 
task of skilfully understanding the text is a 
different matter; this proceeds by rules, and is 
conscious of both its method and its aim, though 
here also affinity of spirit and sympathetic intui- 
tion are necessary. The work of comprehending 
culminates in exposition — i.c. in making a thing 
comprehensible to others, in ‘ discovery and trans- 
mission of the sense’ (G. Heinrioi in PRE^ vii. 
718). The decisive proof of one’s having understood 
is the ability to reproduce with clearness, although 
we must here guard against the intrusion of tlie 
practical and hortatory element. The psycholori- 
cal laws of association show — ^what was already 
noted by Augustine — how necessary a wide know- 
ledge and how important a good memory is for the 
expositor, who, in order to grasp the peculiar 
significance of details, must assign them to their 
proper place in the whole, and compare them with 
as many simUar facts as possible. 

The final test of exposition is in the free repro- 
duction of the thought expressed in the text— in 
translation and paraphrase. It is easy to repeat 
verbally what one has heard, but difficult to repro- 
duce it in its trae sense ; and unless every detail is 
brought out by ample paraphrase,* something will 
usually be lost. The task of conveying the thought 
in another language presents special difficulties ; a 
translation must not bo slavishly literal, nor yet 
merely a free rendering of the sense, but must be 
in keeping as much with the genius of the original 
ns -with that of the foreign language.® 

Exposition, however, is more than a mere repro- 
duction of the thought. It is rightly required of 
the expositor that he shall be above his text, i.c. 
that ho shall in a sense understand its thought 
better than the original writer, so that he is in a 
position to criticize the thought itself as well os 
Its formulation. Just ns in the interpretation of 
a law it is an acknowledged duty of the expositor 
to elicit and make good the intention of the law- 
giver, as something in certain circumstances actu- 
ally opposed to the letter of the law, so also in 
literature : what the author intended to say ; how 
lie ought to have said it; whether a particular 
thought is relevant to his general argument, and 
whether it is in itself a tight thought ; whether 
the form is artistic and the reasoning sound — all 
tlicso questions must bo considered by the exegete, 
so that the exposition really resolves itself into a 
criticism. Hero again, no doubt, a strong subjec- 
tive element emerges — certainly a source of danger 
for the exegete, yet an involuntary expression of 

1 M. Kohler’s rejiroductlont of the thought fn the Pauh’ne 
Epistles {UehrSerbrief, Hallo, ISSO, Der Brief ties Paulas 
an die Oalater, do. iSSt, end Der co^rnnnnte Epheserbrief, 
do, 1891) ore models of this kind of paraphrase. 

* On the ditllcullies of translation cf. the Prologue to Sirach, 
and lambllehua.df JfpsIcnVs, vit C(p. S57, Parthcrli also Jerome, 
Bp. Ivll, ad Pammaehium de optima genrre tnlerpretandi 
[CSEli liv. 11912] D0S-62G); Lutlier, ‘Sendbrief rom Dolmct- 
schen an Wenccslaus I.inck,’1620 (Erl, ed., 1850, Ixv. 102-123); 
Schiclerraaclier, ' Dber die verechiedenen SIcthoden des Uber- 
eetrrns,' .-IJM IP, ISIS; O. von Wilamon-iti-Mocllcndorfr, 'Was 
Ut Ubcrsctienf ’ in Kuripide*' Jliifpolptos, lleiliti, 1801. 


his personal interest in the work he has to expound. 
From this point a path leads directly to the homily, 
which does not, however, belong to the proper 
function of the expositor, but for which the critical 
exposition is an indispensable preparation. 

(2) General hermeneutics . — ^This science of com- 
prehension forms the groundwork for the technique 
of exegesis proper, or general hermeneutics, which 
deals with the following topics, (a) The fixing of 
the true text. — There is often a difficulty even in 
reading an autograph, but it is specially difficult 
to re-construct a lost autograph from copies of 
various grades (Textual Criticism), as due con- 
sideration must bo given not only to the genea- 
logical relations of the derivative documents, but 
also to the psychological possibilities of error. (6) 
^Vord3 and sentences as the vehicles of formulated 
thought. — For the sense of the words mere ety- 
mology is of much less importance than statistics 
of linguistic usage (Concordance), variations of 
meaning (Lexicon), and comparison with similar 
words (Synonymies). Foreign words, poetical 
words, and archaisms require special treatment; 
the construction of sentences must be studied in 
connexion with historical grammar, (c) Restraints 
upon natural expression, t.c. forms of composition, 
and f^uotations. — This is of ggeat importance ; the 
non-literary man speaks and writes as he thinks, 
but the orator or author is under the necessity of 
maldng his productions conform to certain recog- 
nized forms of litcratnre. Poetry differs in its 
structure from prose, having a peculiar metrical 
form conditioned by exigencies of rhythm, rhyme, 
etc. ; and history is not composed in the same way 
as a speech. Even style in its modem sense, t.c, 
ns denoting the mode of expression peculiar to an 
individual writer, involves a certain limitation. 
The exegete, moreover, must bo specially careful 
in passages where his author has not himself framed 
the expression of his thought, but has borrowed it, 
as, e.g., wliero there is imitation, use of sources, or 
quotation ; hero it will often be necessary to note 
fliree distinct things — the author’s oivn thouglit, 
the original sense of the passage quoted, and the 
sense in which the author uses it. (cf) The ma- 
terials of thought — terms and ideas. — As a means 
of understanding the matter of the work before 
him, the exegete must be acquainted with the 
relevant archrcology, history, geography, etc., 
while, in order to grasp the ideas and judgments, 
he must make himself familiar with the thinking 
of the ago from which the document dates ; here 
ho must carefully guard against making unwar- 
ranted additions to, and putting false constructions 
upon, the original, (e) The motives of the utter- 
ance as detennined by the general character of the 
work and the special purpose of the passage. — The 
exegete must endeavour to comprehend the compo- 
sition in ite entirety, taking account of every' sen- 
tence in its relation to the whole, and tracing out 
the arrangement; hence the practical rule that, 
before entering upon a detailed exegesis, he should 
try to gain a general survey of the whole by a cur- 
sory reading ; he must seek to understand the work 
from the position of the author, and mu.st, above 
all, be cognizant of the latter’s relations to his 
readers. (/) The personality of the writer. — It 
is of the utmost importance that the exegete siiould 
by painstaking psychological analysis gain an in- 
sight into the personality of his author. A literary 
work, like a work of art, is, in the highest sense, 
but the outward manifestation of a creative mind, 
and even the exegesis of details is conditioned by 
a knowledge of the pcrsonalitv behind them: ‘si 
duo dicunt idem, non cst idem.* 

The fact that the proper understanding of details 
rests necessarily upon information which the orig- 
inal readers could supply for themselves, hut which 
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conld subsequently be provided hj exegesis only, 
justifies the time-honoured practice of prefacing a 
literary work with an Introduction. 

(3) Special hermeneutics. — General hermeneutics, 
when applied to a special field, becomes special her- 
meneutics, i.e,, in the present case. Biblical hermen- 
eutics. It is not thereby implied, however, that 
the Bible, as a book, is distinct from other books, 
and, in virtue of its inspiration, above the ordinary 
Iiermeneutical rules ; but the particular conditions 
in which it took shape, its peculiar contents, and 
our special interest in them naturally require a 
specific aprfication of the rules in question. To 
leave the Heb. text of the OT entirely out of ac- 
count, it is not every classical philologist who can 
deal critically with the original text of the NT, 
who can rightly estimate the character of its Greek, 
or rightly judge the style of what is essentially a 
popular literat^ure; while the explanation of the 
material calls for special knowledge, and the prin- 
ciple_ of congeniality demands a receptivity for 
religious thinking, though this, again, must not 
be used to support the claim for a peculiar theo- 
logical or ‘ believing ’ exegesis. 

(4) Individual hermeneutics . — ^The conception of 
special hermeneutics carries us still further. The 
Bible is not a literary unity, but an aggregation ; 
and, just as the OT and the NT must, in the 
present position of exegesis, be dealt with separ- 
ately, so for every single book of the Bible it is 
necessary to institute an individual hermeneutic, 
i.e. to determine the modifications undergone by 
the general rules of hermeneutics in consequence 
of the peculiar problems raised by the individual 
book. _We cannot interpret the writings of the 
Synoptists, Paul, and John all in one and the same 
way, and it would be a crude error to transfer 
thoughts from Paul to the sayings of Jesus, or 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews to those of Paul 
or John ; the word irarijp as used by Jesus, Paul, 
and John has in each case a different meaning. 
The Apocalypse has a hermeneutic of its orvn. 
The exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels must have 
re^rd to the literary problem of the sources; that 
of Paul must consider the epistolatory style ; that 
of Hebrews the rhetorical form. Everywhere in 
the NT the relation to the OT presents peculiar 
difficulties, and this is specially true as regards 
the quotations ; moreover, the relation varies ■with 
each NT ■writer. In^vidual hermeneutics must 
also take into consideration the history of inter- 
pretation for every single book, or, at least, the 
exegetical development of the last hundred years. 

4. The history of exegesis. — The exegesis of 
earlier times is now of almost no practical im- 
portance. As compared with the work of recent 
years, it proceeded upon entirely different princi- 
ples and worked with very different means. It is 
nevertheless necessary, in the interests of science, 
to study the earlier work ; we must know upon 
whose shoulders Ave stand, and what our predeces- 
sors had already attained. We distinguish here 
between (1) the history of exegetes and (2) the 
history of exegesis. 

( 1 ) The biogi-aphy of exegetes forms part of the 
general history of Christian literature. It deals 
with many outstanding figures in the life of the 
Church who Avere engaged in practical Avork as 
AveU as in other kinds of literary AA'ork, and only 
one phase of AA-hose work is to be considered here. 
It is also concerned AAuth many Avhose names are 
all but forgotten, and Avhose writings have been 
lost, but who Avere of some importance in their 
OAvn day, and had an influence upon later Avriters ; 
such names appear in great numbers in Eusebius, 
RE, in Jerome, de Viris illustribus (copied largely 
from the RE), and in his continuators Gennadlus, 
Isidore, and Hdefons. A considerable mass of 


material from these lost works is to be found in 
the Catena;, and the first thing to be done is to 
disengage and restore it— a task which has been 
taken in hand by H. Lietzmann, J. Sickenberger, 
M. Faulhaber, and others. A great deal can be 
recovered from quotations in extot commentaries, 
and, Avhile there is a difficulty in the fact that tlia 
Fathers in their polemical remarks seldom give the 
relevant names, careful observation enables ns to 
assign not a little to the original Avriters; e.y., 
portions of ApoUinaris of Laodicea can be re- 
constructed from Chrysostom and Jerome. The 
history of exegesis Avould present a much more 
vivid picture of the learned discussions of tlie 
period if Ave could but endow these anonymi with 
distinct personalities. The Latin exegetes of that 
age depend as mueh upon the Greeks as Cicero 
and his contemporaries on Posidonius and others. 
Ambrose might almost be called the echo of Origen. 
From a Latm translation Swete has been able to 
re-construct a great commentary by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia {Theodori episcopi Mopsuestini in epis- 
tolas heati Pauli commentarii, Cambridge, 1880- 


82). How the AVork of the earlier Latm exegetes 
may be recovered from the later has been shownby 
A. Souter, A. L. Kamsay, and J. Haussleiter AsdUi 
regard to Pelagius, Beatus of Libana, and Primasius 
respectively. A thorough investigation of theCar- 
loAongian commentaries would assuredly -rield as 
rich materials as would that of the Greek Catena:. 

The individual exegetes must next be grouped 
in schools. The Gnostics (e.g. Heracleon) form 
a party of their OAvn, while Hippolytus and 
Methodius stand apart from the main develop- 
ment. With Origen are associated, on the one 
hand, Eusebius of Cffisarea and the Cappadocians ; 
on the other, the later Alexandrians, ns, e.jr.i 
Didymus the Blind, and also Cyril of Alexandria. 
To Lucian are attached the so-called Antioohenes 
(Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebiusof Emesa, Diodore 
of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusinm, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of C^rus), and 
the Syrian Nestorians, e.g. Iso'dadh. Cithers, 
such as ApoUinaris of Laodicea, Hesyohius of 
Jerusalem (t433), and Severion of Gabala, must 
be more thoroughly examined before they era he 
classified. Of the later Byzantians, Aretas, (Eou- 
menius, and Theopbylact are mere compuers ; 
Photius is more independent. There is no such 
close connexion among the Latin exegetes, though 
those of Africa (TertuUian, Cyprian, Tychonins, 
Augustine) and of Spain (Gregory of Llvira, 
Beatus of Libana, Isidore) had in each (»se a oom- 
mon tradition. The Roman Deoimus Huananus 
Hilarius, the Roman convert _ Isaac ex Jhdreo 
(probably the so-called Ambrosiaster ara at_ the 
same time the author of QueestionM Veteru et 
Novi Testamenti, ed. A. Souter, CSEL h [1008]), 
the British Pelagius, and the Arian Opus vm~ 
perjcctum in Matthayum (among the_ Avorks oj 
Ghrysostom, PC, Ivi. 611-946) merit special 
attention. . „ , 

In the Middle Ages we have the yenorame 
Bede, Avith Avhom as leader a number of less mce- 
pendent Carlovingian theologians, such ra .wcuin, 
Haymo, Birabanus Maurus, Paschasius Badbertus, 
Angelomus of Luxenil, Remimus of Auxerm, an ^ 
— the most eminent of them all — Christian Ural 1 
mar of Stavelot, are associated. ^P'^hfrid Stra 
AAdth his Glossa Ordinaria laid a foundation 1 
the succeeding period, in which Peter Lorabai , 
Hugh of St. Caro, Aquinas, Albortus Magnus, ana 
Bonaventura composed their great scholastic ® " 
mentaries ; along Avith these Ave have tke mysti - , 
Rupert of Deutz, Bernard of Clairvanx, Hugh yy 
Richard of St. Victor, Herveus, etc. The Hth 
cent, saw the production of the „ 

Moralitates (Speculum morale, etc.) of > itau» 
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Fumo, Peter Berchorius, and Robert Holcott. A 
new beginning was made by Nicolas of Lyra 
(t 1340) and liis continuators Paul of Burgos and 
Matthias Doring. Of the Humanists, besides 
Era^us, mention should be made of Faber Stapu- 
lensis, Cajetan ; of the Reformers of various 
tendencies, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, 
Justus Jonas; Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Pellican, 
Bullinger; Bucer, Gapito; Calvin, Beza, Marlorat. 
The 17th century was, in the sphere of excMsis as 
elsewhere, the century of polemics. On the Roman 
Catholic side there were, in addition to ilaldonat 
and Salmero, N. Serarius, Escobar, Cornelius 
a Lapide, J. Tirinus, and Menoohius ; on the 
Lutheran, N. Selnecker, D. Chytrmus, Hunnius, 
Balduin, Erasmus Schmid, Dorsch, Galovius, and 
Sebastian Schmidt; on the Calvinistic, Piscator, 
Parens, Amyraut, Gomarus, Heidegger; on the 
Sooinian, Faustus Sooinus, Crell, and others. Exe- 
gesis in the historical spirit begins with Hugo 
Grotius (t 1645), J. Clericus (f 1736), and J, J. 
Wetstein (1751). Valuable collections are [J. 
Pearson] Critici sacri, London, 1660; M. Poole, 
Sj/nopsis criticonim, London, 1669-76 ; C. Starke, 
Swiopsis Bibliothecas exegeticce in Vetus et Novum 
Testamcntum, Leipzig, 1733-41 (’1763). The work 
of the 18th cent, is for the most part embedded in 
dissertations ; but commentaries of a more general 
kind were written by J. L. von Mosheim (t 1755), 
J. D. Miohaelis (1769-1790), S. J. Baumgarten 
(1757), J. S. Semler (1769 ff.), and, somewhat later, 
by J. G. and E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, and H. E. 

G. Paulus, of Heidelberg (tl851), the last emi- 
nent representative of rationalism. Of 19th cent, 
exegetes the following deserve ^ecial mention: 
Suhleiermacher, F. Liioke, W, M. L. de Wotte; 
A. W. Knobel, F. Hitzig, 0. F. Fritzsche, L. J. 
Riiokert, H. A. W. Meyer, E. Eeuss, H. Ewald ; 
F. C. Baur, K. C. J. Holsten ; F. A. G. Tholuck, 
F. L. Godet, E. W. Hengstenberg, J. C. K. Hof- 
mann, T. F. IC Keil, Franz Delitzsch, J. P, Lange, 
J. T. Beck ; in the latter half of the centu^ : A. 
Dillmann, F. Baethgen, C. Siegfried, 0. Zbckler, 

H. Struck, J. "Wellhansen, A. Merx ; B. AVeiss, W, 
Beyschlag, G. Haupt, T. Zahn, P, Ewald, H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. AV. Schmiedel, 
H. von Soden ; J. B. Lightfoot, B. F. AVestcott, 
J. M. S. Baljon ; of the present day : B. Duhm, 
H. Gunkel, K. Marti, W. Nowack, R. Kittel, C. 
Steuemagel, G. Heinrici, A- Julichcr, R. Knopf, 

F. Spitta, J. AVeiss, AV. Bousset, AA^. Heitmuller, 
H. Lietzmann, E. Klostermann, M. Dibelius, 
H. AFindisch, E. Riggenbach ; S. R. Driver, A. 
Plummer, AV. Sanday, H. B. Swete, C. A. Briggs, 

G. A. Barton, AV. R. Harper, G. F. Moore, H. P, 

Smith, B. AV. Bacon, E. D. Burton, J. E. Frame, 
J. H. Ropes. _ . . . 

(2) The history of exegesis, in so far as it is 
separable from the history of exegotical theory, 
can deal only with the exegesis of single books 
and, more specifically, of siimle passages. Where 
it treats of single books, it falls most conveniently 
under the so-called individual hermeneutics {§ 3 
(4)), whUe, where it is concerned wHh special 
passages, it is a study as interesting as it is profit- 
able, guarding the exegoto against manv an error. 
If it often seems a mere labynntli of aberrations, 
yet it frequently exhibits the various possible 
views more clearly than a purely argumentative 
analysis of the text would do. Further, it shows 
whicli views have already been refuted and may 
therefore be left ont of account, and it thus brings 
the exegeto to the point where ho can begin to 
work afresh with a prospect of success. Many of 
the interpretations proposed from time to time 
in periodicals, etc., would never see tbe_ light if 
their proposers had a knowledge of the history of 
exegesis. 


Thns, while J. G. B. AATner (Pauli ad Galatas 
Epistola, 1823, p. 125) speaks of some two hundred 
and fifty interpretations of Gal 3“, the later history 
of exegesis shows us that the variations fall unde: 
two main types, and that the choice of the exegete 
must lie between these. It would not bo right, 
however, to take account of modem exegetes only ; 
in many cases the various possible theories are 
found from the very outset, and thus run parallel 
to one_ another throughout the entire history of 
exegesis. The Greek exegetes, slight as may be 
the value of their theoretical principles for us, had 
the immense advantage of a living knowledge of 
Greek (though we must certainly bear in mind the 
linguistic development that took place between 
the Ist and the 4th century, and the difference 
between the popular idiom of the Bible and the 
literary language of the Fathers), and the ad- 
vantage also of an accurate knowledge of details. 
AVith reference to the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we leam more from Origen’s statement 
that iTtoiertos does not occur elsewhere than from 
all etymological attempts to explain it; the com- 
parison of the ancient versions gives a synopsis of 
all possible renderings of the word ; Augustine’s 
classification in de Sennone Domini in monte (PL 
xxxiv. 1229) shows the three lines on which all 
subsequent exegesis of the passage proceeded — the 
natural, the spiritual, and the sacramental ; while 
the history of exegesis since the Reformation shows 
that the last two have gradually been given up, so 
that the first alone is possible to-day. As regards 
the Lord’s Supper, again, a truly historical exe- 
gesis of the narratives may be said to begin with 
L. J. Riiokert (1853). All preidous exegetes had 
started from the dogmatic question, ‘ AVhat is the 
Holy Gommunion t ’ instead of asking, ‘ AVhat actu- 
ally took place at the last meal of Jesus?’ It is 
true that here and there in the older exegesis, as 
in Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, 
we find glimpses into the historical aspect of the 
institution, and these the modem exegeto must 
also take into account. 

Exegesis is an art ; and of exegesis, as of all art, 
it is true that its highest merit consists, not in 
originality, but in the sureness with which the 
right thing is seized ; for, however often the right 
tlung has been thought and said before, it still 
remains both true ana new. 

LiTEOATUTii:, — H. SleinthaJ, GetchUhte der Sprachieisten~ 
tch^l, Berlin, 1691 ; W. DilUicy, ' Die Enlstchunj; Ucr Her- 
mencutik' in Philo fophUette Aohandt. Christoph Sipteart 
peteidmft, Tubingen, 1000 ; A. Merx, ^Tine Ilrdc rom Auslepen 
insbesundfre des AT, Hallo, 1870; H. J. Holtrm.mn, ‘ il.vi 
Problem dor Gcsch. der Anslcgung' (JTndoWfrofr T’estschri/l, 
ISSO); E. Renss, GfScA. dor fteiJ, .ScAryten der A TO, Brunswick, 
1SS7, pp. 674-C79; G. Heinrici, art. ‘nermcncutik’ in Pdlps 
vii. 718-760; H. Vollmer, Fom Lestn and DeuUn heilipsr 
Sehnfton (ReliffionsgKchichtt. Yolksbueher, ill. 0), Hallo, 1007; 
G. ri. Gilbert, interpretatCen of tho Bibli : a Short llittorp. 
New York, lOOS. E. V. DOBSCHOtZ. 

INTERPRETATION (A’’cdio and Avesta).— 
The history of the exegesis of tho Rigveda is not 
ivithout value in its implications for the interpre- 
tation of other sacred texts. This A’cda possesses 
an elaborate commentary by S.Ay.ana, a Soutli- 
Indian scholar (latter half of 14th cent. A.D.), and 
in tho earliest stage of European study of tho Veda 
it wa-s believed that it would bo gufficient to trans- 
late the text according to this commentary — a 
process which is actually exhibited in the version 
by H. H. Wilson (London, 18GG-8S). There is, how- 
ever, an earlier source in tiip Kintkta of Yaska, wlio 
was eighteen centuries prior to Saynna, and who 
not merely diverges from him, but declares that his 
own predecessors, whose works arc no longer ex- 
tant, differed botli from himself and from each 
other. In other words, tho meaning of a large 
number of Vedic words and passages was lost in 
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India. This fact, together with the many con- 
tradictions found in Sayana’s commentary, led R. 
Eoth to urge that the Rigveda must be explained 
from itself, together -with the assistance furnished 
by comparative philology and the closely cognate 
lanOTage of the Avesta {q.v.) The results of this 
method are admirably presented in the translation 
by H. Grassman (Leipzig, 1876-77). Yet, if the 
‘traditional’ school inclined to one extreme, the 
‘ linguistic ’ school went to the other. The result 
was a grorving conviction that the golden mean 
should be followed, and on this basis A, Ludwig 
re-translated the Rigveda (Prague, 1876-88), not 
disregarding the native commentaries of Yaska 
and Sayana, and at the same time taking into 
account the data afforded by comparative phil- 
ology, etc. Some scholars, however, have not 
been satisfied with this general principle, and have 
sought to interpret the Rigveda along other lines. 
Thus A. Bergaime explained practically the entire 
text allegorically (cf, his Religion vidique, Paris, 
1878-83), and his pupil, P. Regnaud (Le Rig-Vtda, 
Paris, 1892), endeavoured to prove that the whole 
Rigveda was composed for the sacrificial ritual. 
On the other Land, an ‘Indian’ school arose, 
headed by R, Pischel and K. Geldner, who, in 
their Vedische Studien (Stuttgart, 1889-1901), 
maintain that the Veda is to be interpreted from 
the India of the classical period, a round mil- 
lennium later. Both the ‘ritual’ and the ‘Indian’ 
schools have a certain justification : some Vedic 
verses may well have been composed for the 
litur^, and, even where this is not the case, the 
ritual use of Vedic passages may assist in cast- 
ing light upon the meanmg attributed to them 
(whether rightly or -wrongly) in the early Brfih- 
manic period; and for the ‘Indianists’ it must 
be said that there would be — ac least if the Rig- 
veda had not been composed under veiy different 
circumstances and views of life from those which 
prevailed in the classical period — relatively little 
change in the course of a thousand years in the 
East. Curiously enough, comparative religion has 
thus far played little part in Vedic interpretation, 
though its importance has been recognized by H. 
Oldenberg {Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
33-38), and has been sanely applied by L. von 
Schroeder in his Mysterium und Mimus im Rig- 
veda (Leipzig, 1908). In some cases, moreover, 
it is by no means impossible that the religions of 
modern India may illuminate some of the problems 
of Vedic religion. The ideal translation of the 
Rigveda, which shall take into consideration native 
tradition and the sciences of comparative philology 
and comparative religion, the liturgy and classical 
Indian thought, is stul to be done. 

The process of development in the exegesis of 
the Avesta has not been dissimilar. The major 
portion of the Avesta possesses an elaborate gloss 
in Pahlavi, -with a Sanskrit version by Neriosangh 
(fl. c, A.D. 1200). The first to attempt a transla- 
tion of the Avesta, Anquetil dn Perron (Paris, 
1771), was naturally restricted to the native Parsi 
tradition, which was itself based, in his day, on an 
inadequate knowledge not merely of Avesta, but 
even of Pahlavi. But Roth on the Vedic side had 
a counterpart on the Avesta in E. Bumouf {Com- 
mentaire stcr le Yagna, Paris, 1833-35), and a 
savage controversy now broke out between the 
‘traditionalists’ and the ‘linguists.’ The ‘tradi- 
tional ’ school was represented chiefly by F. Spiegel 
{Avesta iibersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, Commentar iiber 
das Avesta, do. 1864-68) and F. Justi {Eandbuch 
der Zendsprache, do. 1864), followed, -with con- 
siderable reservation, by C. de Harlez {Avesta 
iraduil^ Paris, 1881), as well as by L. H. Mills 
{Gathas, Leipzig, 1894-1913), while the translation 
of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter {SBE iv." [1895], 


xxiii. [1883], and especially Le Zend-Avesta, Pari* 
1892-93) is little more than a reproduction of the 
Pahlavi version. The ‘linguistic ’ school, inspired 
largely by Roth, found defenders in such seholnre 
as H. Hiibschmann, also J. and T, Bannack {Stu- 
dien auf dem Gebiete des Griech, und dcr arischen 
Sprachen, i,, Leipzig, 1886-88). As in Vedic exe- 
gesis, however, the best method has been found 
to be one of combination of ‘traditional’ and 
‘linguistic’ methods. M. Haug, who began as a 
pronounced^ antagonist of traditionalism (Fim) 
Gathas, Leipzig, 1858-60), became almost a tradi. 
tionalist himself after residence in Bombay (Essays 
on . the Rarsis*, London, 1907) ; and C. Bar- 
tholomae, who in his Arische Forschungen (Halle, 
1882-87) was pronouncedly a ‘linguist,’ now gives 
full credit to the tradition, weiring both sides 
impartially, and deciding strictly according to the 
merits in each case (AlHran. Wbrterb., Strassburg, 
1904, from which he has compiled his Gatha’s des 
Awesta, do. 1905, and his pupil, F, "WoW, his 
Avesta . , . iibersetzt, do. 1910). In the interpre- 
tation of the religion of the Avesta it is not 
impossible that a new stage has been inaugurated 
by the researches of J. H. Moulton {Early Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913), who holds that much 
that has hitherto been believed to be Iranian is 
Magian, and that the Magi were neither Indo- 
germanic nor Semitic (see art. Magi).^ The ‘ higher 
criticism ’ of both Veda and Avesta is as yet only 
in its initial stages, though a beginning has been 
made by H, Oldenberg {Die ffymnen des Rigveda, 
i., Berlin, 1888) and E. V. Arnold {Ved. Metre, 
Cambridge, 1905) for the one, and by K. Geldner 
{Vber die Metrih des Jungeren Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877) for the other. For an account of the inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an, see art. Quh’aN. 

LrpERATUliE.— H. Oldenberg, Veda/orschung, Stuttgart, 1905 ; 
K. Geldner, GIrP ii. (lOOJ) 40-63. LOUIS H. GRAY. 


INTROSPECTION.— ‘ Introspection,’ brictly 
defined, is turning the mind inward upon itself, 
and is thus practically synonymous^ with self-con- 
sciousness to that extent. It is distinguished from 
both external and internal events considered as 
a mere stream of experiences that are not held 
in the field of attention as phenomena of self. 
External events may occur in a series, or be n 
stream of facts in a sequential or a causal order, 
but they are not aware of this fact, nor of tiicm- 
selves as individual events. They simply occur 
and do not knoiv. Ordinary states of conscious- 
ness, such as sensations, memories, and thoughts, 
occur also more or less like outer events, Irat they 
also represent some Icind of knowledge. _ In one s 
waking states one is continuously conscious, per- 
haps usually conscious only of what is going on 
about one. One may not be inspecting wm states 
themselves. But, at any moment in which one 
may -wish to look at these states as one’s own, one 
may turn the mind’s attention to these internal 
events and distinguish them_ as mind_ and not 
outer facts. This is an act of introspection. It la 
identical -with self-consciousness in so far m it 
represents awareness of one’s own states, but it also 
implies more persistency of attention than is neces- 
sary for an act of self-consciousness. Hence it has 
come to denote the habit of the reflective psycholo- 
gist who studies or examines his own rnental states 
and their laws, considered as such and a]»rt irom 
their causal relation to external events. c tuns 
contemplate our o-wn action and its relation to 1 1 
‘ self,’ and become observers of our mental states . 
they pass, whether these states are the result o 
external stimuli or are the inner and spontane 
actions of the mind. . , 

So far as we know assuredly, man is the o j 
being that practises introspection, and it i* c 
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tainW one of the most important incidents in hia 
intelleotnal and moral development. It is the 
point at which the mind arrests its native tendency 
to let its thoughts take their oivn course, or to let 
the ivill express the passing impulses. Without 
this power and_ habit of introspection man would 
he a mere passive spectator of outer events, and 
would take no voluntary part in his own develop- 
ment, hut would he the blind result of his environ- 
ment. Introspection, however, shows hia partial 
independence of this environment, and his capacity 
for. controlling his own thoughts and interests. 

Locke calls this power of introspection the 'in- 
ternal sense,’ and distinguishes it from sensation, 
which he regards as ‘ external sense.’ As an ‘ in- 
ternal sense’ he names introspection 'reflexion,’ 
and says that he ‘would be understood to mean 
that notice which the mind takes of its own opera- 
tions, and the manner of them, hy reason whereof 
tliere come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding.’ But he carries his discussion of it 
very little beyond that of definition, though he 
means to include in it all those functions which are 
related to the body of our subiective knowledge. 
Locke deliberately compares the function of in- 
ternal sense to that of external sense, and so implies 
thereby that it receives its ‘ ideas ’ by impression, 
though, in the opinion of the present writer, he did 
not intend readers to suppose this. The falsity of 
the implication was no doubt the reason that later 
students of the q^uestion lay no stress on reflexion 
as a distinct faculty. Leibniz apparently does not 
mention it, save to accept it as a functional action 
of importance in knowledge. In Hamilton ‘self- 
consciousness ’ is the term for this function, and he 
carefully admits that, as a function of knowledge, 
it does not determine the basis of any non-sensa- 
tional philosophy. But he regards it as a presenta- 
tivo function of knowledge. 

It is probable, however, that we too often forget 
what it is that makes this function an important 
one in the economy of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. This is its relation to attention (q.v.). 
However else we may regard attention, it is tiie 
movable aspect of consciousne:^, so to speak, 
and enables the mind to arrest its interest in the 
panorama of events naturally passing before it, 
and in this arrest it discovers its onm part m the 
drama itself. That consciousness is a variable | 
function in the scene becomes thus a factor in the 
total product of observation, and the attention 
can seize this part in its progress and make it a 
part of our analyzed knowledge, as well os the 
phantasmagoria of external objects. Introspection 
is thus the means of arresting, through attention, 
the purely automatic or reflex course of events in 
the natural sensory life. 

It has been customary on the part of a certain 
group of scientific philosophers, if ‘scientific’ can 
apply to them, to ridicule _ introspection as an 
organ of knowledge. Possibly this attitude of 
mind was due to tlie habit of the opposing school 
of trying to assert certain truths which were 
supposed to be unanalyzable and unamenable to 
scepticism. But, whatever the faults of a dogmatic 
method, it was easy to show that the very critic of 
introspection could not make any_ contention in his 
own favour ivithout the use of introspective and 
analytic habits of thought and reflexion. Human 
intercourse is practically impossible without that 
examination oi our oivn ideas and conceptions 
which enables us to ascertain and understand the 
men tal processes in beings like ourselves, and some 
agreement must exist preliminary to mutual 
intercourse in such matters. Introspection simply 
eshafalishes the rationale on which rest all social 
relations, and makes possible the_ interchange of 
ideoA and .adjustment of our moralities. 


Litsoattoe. — L ocke, Etfny emcemxng Human Under- 
ending, ch. L ; W. Hamilton, Itelaphytier^ Edinburcli and 
London, 1850, 1/ict. xxix. ; W. James, PnneipUs of Psychatogg, 
London, 1005^7, i. ISS ; G. T. Ladd, Piyclxology, Detcriptir* 
and Explanatory, do. 1894, ch. ii. 

James H. Hyslop. 

INTUITIONALISM, — i. Introductory. — The 
term * intuition ’ (intueri, ‘ to look upon ’) symbolizes 
the conception that one among the sources of know- 
ledge is the direct and immediate apprehension of 
truth. It opposes the notion that all wisdom is 
based, whether directly or indirectly, npon in- 
tellectual processes and reasoned judgments. 

I _ In the ISth and early 19th cent, the advocates of 
I intuitionalism were engaged in combating the view 
I of utilitarianism, which believed that the ground- 
work of moral judgments consists, in the last 
analysis, in the estimation of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that of hedonism, which 
1 claims that the source of moral judgments is and 
should he in the determination of that line of 
conduct which will bring, in the long run, the 
highest happiness. On the contrary, intuitional- 
ism claimed that there is that within us which 
will, independently of any calculation of facts or 
expediencies, fumisli an inviolable criterion of 
right and wrong, good and had, true and false. 

In the present state of the theory of knowledge, 
the chief contention of intuitionalism is against 
empiricism, which reduces all rational verities and 
moral and religious certainties back not simjily to 
individual and tribal experiences, but to those also 
of the race which have been harvested throughout 
a long stretch of biological evolution in tlie form 
of instincts and the jjredisposition of the organism 
towards right behaviour. 

Intuitionalism still tries to make the distinction, 
ns Kant did in The Critique of Pure Reason (1783), 
that tlie necessary truths of morality and religion 
are not caused and produced by experience, but 
conditioned and called out by it. Apriorism bos 
also antagonized the point of view of empiricism. 
Intuitionalism diflera from apriorism in emphasizing 
usually the importance of aflection rather than, or 
in preference to, cognition ns being itself n direct 
source of knowledge. The unlikeness of the two 
is represented, e.g., in the fondness of apriorism 
for the doctrine of innate idea.s — a point of view 
with which intuitionalism has latterly little 
sympathy. The relationship between apriorism 
and intuitionalism is, however, often a friendly 
one, as, c.q., in the intellectual intuitionalism of 
Plato and Piclite and in the claim of otlicr students 
that, while ailectiou is fundamental as a source of 
knowledge, it is essential that the content of the 
alTective life be cognized and thus organized before 
it can constitute knowledge of an eU'ective sort or 
consciousness of a high order. 

2 . Classification of intuitionalists. — It is custom - 
ary to classify intuitionalists according to what 
they regard as the predominant source — within 
consciousness oroatsideof it — of moral and religion.*! 
truth. The following view-points may be men- 
tioned ; (1) the mythical intuitionalists, who simply 
affirm that conscience and the love of righteousness 
are the voice of a Supreme Ruler who hovers .about 
and dominates the personal life ; (2) the juristic 
intuitionalists, who posit God as the Law-giver, 
who speaks to the heart through Church, creed, or 
revealed word ; (3) the mj-stical intuitionalists, 
who have a sense of the rapport between the per- 
sonal life and the higher personality who opcrntc-s 
as indwelling spirit; (-S) the rationalistic, or in- 
tellectual, intuitionalists {Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Cudworth, Clark, Calderwood), who believe that 
it is in the vciy nature oi rca-'^on or the under- 
standing to aiJprehend tlie unchangeable truths of 
moral life, and who sometimes appcnl hy -r-ay of 
analogy to the axioms of mathematics, which they 
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claim to be finished truths that could not have 
come through experience; (5) the emotional or 
cesthetic intuitionalists (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Kousseau, Herbert, Kant in his later years, and 
Schleiermacher), who discover finality in the feel- 
ing of the beauty or the rectitude of certain kinds 
of thought and conduct as opposed to otlier kinds ; 
Herbert, e.g., has used the analogy of our apprecia- 
tion of consonant and dissonant notes which are 
universally appreciated as such without the neces- 
sity of training and without the need of description 
or analysis; the Hebrew religionists were pre- 
dominantly of this type and were fond of appealing 
to the heart as the source of -vvisdom ; (6) the 
perceptual intuitionalists (Butler, Martineau, W. 
E. H. Leclcy, and Kant during his middle years), 
who claim that the perception of right and wrong, 
which is never mistaken by a normal mind, can be 
compared to the perception of colour by the eye, 
extension by the hand, or the relationship among 
discrete objects by the mind. 

Such a classification, while convenient, is un- 
satisfactory, There are those like Locke and 
Paley, who,_ while claiming to be consistent em- 
piricists, naively accept as ultimate the intuitions 
of the law of causality, of God, and of the axioms. 
Others, of whom Descartes is typical, make a show 
of extreme intellectualism and at the same time 
accept the non-rational intuition as a starting-point 
and constant criterion of truth (Meditations II., 
et al.). In like manner, Spinoza, a strict moral 
logician, posits ‘a third kind of knowledge’ — 

‘ scientific intuition ’ — which transcends the know- 
ledge of the qualities and attributes of things 
given by reason and arrives at the apprehension of 
the essence of things (Ethics, Eng. tr.®, London, 
1894, pt. ii. prop. 40, scholium 2; pt. v. prop. 25, 
et al.). 

We find, too, an unclassifiable type of intuitional- 
ism in Plotinus and the Mystics, which might be 
termed negative intuitionalism. The reason is 
constantly defining truth in order to be able to 
transcend its formulations. The classifications 
usually suggested do violence to the facts, since so 
many of the writers cultivate a sort of eclecticism 
which would recognize the value of essentially all 
the sources of wisdom. Martineau, in letter and 
spirit, is as much an cesthetic as he is a perceptual 
intuitionalist. Price, Eeid, Butler, and others of 
the ‘ common sense ’ school accept the ultimate the- 
istic origin of the moral consciousness and at the 
same time find within it a rational principle of 
action alongside of the natural impulses, instincts, 
and appetites which, when normal, are useful. 

A valuable instance of the refusal to accept a single faculty 
or function as the source of wisdom is that of Fichte (TAe 
Science of Ethics, tr. A. E. Eroeger, London and New Tork, 
1897, p. 183): ‘Conscience is the immediate consciousness of 
our determined duty. . . . The consciousness of a determined 
somewhat is never immediate, but can only be found through 
an act of thinking: and hence, so far as Its material is con- 
cerned, our consciousness of duty is never immediate; but 
the consciousness that this determined somewhat is duty, is an 
immediate consciousness as soon ns the determined is ^ven. 
The consciousness of duty is formaliter immediate ; and this 
forma] part of consciousness is a mere feeling.’ 

3, History of theory, — ^The 19th cent., parti- 
cularly the latter half of it, has witnessed the 
falling of intuitionalism into disrepute. ‘Pure’ 
intuitionalism, which assumes a final, though 
latent, form of ethical and religious consciousness, 
waiting only to be called out by experience, has 
liad almost no advocates. The whole trend of 
thought has been inimical to such a view. Com- 
parative ethics has shown that the moral standards 
among peoples in different parts of the earth are 
as diverse as are the social customs by which they 
are governed (e.g., L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution, London, 1906; E. Westermarck, Ml, 
do. 1906). Developmental ethics has been able to I 


trace out the laws of the evolution of morality 
from animal and tribal life to its higher types 
(H. K, Marshall, Instinct and Reason, New York 
1S98 ; A. Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of 
the Moral Instinct, London, 1898). The study of 
instincts and their evolution has seemed to account 
for the content of the moral and religious life in 
terms of the content of instinct (T. A. Bibot, The 
Psychology of the Emotions, London, 1897; AA''. 
McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
do. 1908). _ It has been easy to describe how the 
laws of imitation bind humanity together so closely 
that the ‘sanctions’ are supremely authoritativo 
(G. Tarde, Les Lois de limitation, Paris, 1895; J. 
M. Baldudn, Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
London and New York, 1906). The laws of 
suggestion have been so well described that one 
can understand how social judgments can per- 
petuate themselves from generation to generation 
through ‘ social heredity,’ and how they can become 
so authoritative that they assume the majesty of 
a transcendental authority ; hence also the sifting 
of standards in the same tribe or people until there 
is such a unity, time-wise and space-rvise, within 
the united group that the social judgments (i.e. 
moral precepts as felt within the individual) seem 
absolutely universal, necessary, and changeless. 
It has been understood, too, how in the lives of 
growing children all the commands of those in 
authority, all the precepts, and all the_ emotional 
appeals leave their traces or fringes until the mind 
is clothed finally with a moral ‘ atmosphere ’ that 
is irresistibly impelling. The efiect of the environ- 
ment on the child who is constantly^ submerged 
within the social complex is not unlike that of 
hypnotic suggestion, which can alone and of itself 
produce effects indistinguishable from moral im- 
pulses, Indeed, the person undergoing the sugges- 
tion will not believe his impulses other thou of 
subjective origin, personal and original (cf. M. J, 
Guyau, Education and Heredity, London, 

If one combines in his thought the effept of all 
these influences upon the personal consciousness, 
and keeps well in mind the accumulated predis- 
positions towards certain types of thought and 
sentiment which are passed on from generation to 
generation, it does not seem unreasonable to share 
the conviction of those who look upon conscience 
as a refined hereditary memory. _ ft is not to be 
wondered at that, with the prevailing passion for 
the developmental explanation of all things, in- 
tuitionalism should have been well nigh swept 

away. . - i „ 

This irresistible evolutionary habit of tninKing 
has recently found expression in tlie two widely 
accepted doctrines of radical empiricism and prag- 
matism. It would seem to the devotees of tlicso 
Bciiools that all the old landmarks of thongnt 
time, space, causality, freedom, God, ponscience, 
the axioms — had been swept from their base an 
swallowed up in the cun-ent of a changing order. 
To be sure, they re-establish themselves m postu- 
lates, perhaps necessary postulates, of tuougne. 
But, even so, the doctrine of intuitionalism b 
seemed to suffer a deluge of destruction, for it ) 
been its genius to claim to base the unstea j 
thought and wavering faith of mankind up 
foundations that are changeless and eternal. 

AYhat is there left, then, of intuitionalism ? V ty 
little, indeed, in its older form, except to 
still cling to a conception of a static as agai 
plastic and changing universe. It is a 
fact, however, that during the last two or 
decades the tide has been turning m r „ 

opposite direction. There has been a j. 

modified intuitionalism as lively as 
ethical intuitionalism in the days of j 

particularly noticeable among the recent st 
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of the origin, development, and meaning of reli^on. 
It has arisen not in spite of, but by reason of, the 
evolutionary conception of the world and of morals 
and religion. The point of departure of the newer 
intuitionalism is the study of instinct and feeling ; 
its method of procedure is the description of the 
processes of consciousness in their genetic relations, 
and the analjrsis of the nature of thinking ; and its 
culmination is the notion that intelligence and 
reason are not primary and controlling facts of 
consciousness, but secondary functions of a con- 
sciousness which is fundamentally of a pulsing, 
energistic land, for the sake of aiding it in making 
finer and fuller adjustments. It looks as if the life 
of lower animals and plants is essentially dynamistic 
or voluntaristic. The first fact of organic life seems 
to be an impulse towards action, a want, a need. 
Probably in its early stages it does not cognize, 
much less rationalize, its behaviour ; still it leads 
a relatively happy and successful career of delicately 
intuiting the situations it meets. If the lower and 
higher kinds, including the mind of man, belong 
to a single order, if nature makes no leaps, but 
each ‘new’ thing is but the variation upon and 
refinement of some_ old fact or function, then there 
is no difference in kind between the 'native 
reactions’ of simpler organisms and the conscious 
behaviour of men, between the instinctive adjust- 
ments of animals and the logical judgments of a 
scientist. Genetic logic is approximating to a 
satisfactory description of the relationship between 
these apparent extremes. It is not uncommon for 
the students of the mental life to speak of the ‘ in- 
tellectual instinct.’ Genetic psychology is making 
many advances towards discovering the kinship 
between the instinctive wisdom of animals and the 
refined intuitions of cultivated minds. They differ 
essentially in two respects : the ability of higher 
creatures to ‘ fix’ more definitely, through cognition, 
ideation, and judgment, their states and processes ; 
and the refinement, from within, of the ‘values’ 
that accompany conduct, which have flowered into 
the inner life of art, morality, and religion. If 
the direct source of the wisdom of these higher 
aspects of life is the ‘ ivisdom ’ that is bound up in 
instinct, and if there has been an evolution, not 
simply of intelligence, but of the_ mechanism for 
the immediate, affective interpretation of experience 
as well, then we should seem to have a basis for a 
confidence in the worth of the higher intuitions. 
And such is the case — so that many students now 
believe that intuitionalism has gained a _ more 
substantial foundation in philosophy than it has 
ever enjoyed. 

The history of intuitionalism has been, indeed, a 
record of the knocking out, one after another, of 
false bottoms in the theory of knowledge, each 
time accompanied, on the one hand, by the fear 
that this doctrine had permanently collapsed, and, 
on the other, by the hope that it had established 
itself more securely upon a permanent basis. 
When science, during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
was destroying the conception of an ‘absentee’ 
God who spoke and operated upon the heart, the 
only alternative seemed to be atheism. Eational- 
ism, liowever, came to the rescue and promised to 
establish intuitionalism upon the surer foundation 
of truth, a copy of which is somehow reflected in 
tho eternal verities of the understanding. Em- 
piricism and associationism then dissolved the 
certainties of rationalism by_ showing that the 
axioms and conscience are built up out of experi- 
ence. The impending consequence seemed to bo 
pluralism and sensationalism ; but tlio ‘ common 
sense’ philosophers found in tho experiences them- 
selves tho saving grace of truth, and thought that 
they had found a more substantial ground for 
morals and religion iu the common experience of 


common men. Since latterly tho dominant way 
of thinking about the mental life is in terms of 
evolutionary psychology, it seemed at first flush ns 
if nothing were left but ‘ pure ’ experience, or even, 
in the last analysis, the facts and laws of physics 
and chemistry, until there set in the reaction 
already mentioned. 

4 . Criticism.-— At every stage in the ebb and flow 
of the doctrine, important considerations have been 
overlooked. It is as if the mind could entertain 
but one_ impelling conception at a time. Atheism 
was failing to entertain a possibility of the divine 
immanence; associationism, a sort of ‘mental 
chemistry,’ was obtuse to the simple truth that 
the blending or fusion of ‘pure’ experiences would 
be the summation of nothings which could give 
only nothing as a resultant. This careless think- 
ing has persisted through two centuries, and has 
begun to yield at last, as tho outcome of more 
highly^ disciplined judgment and a more careful 
analysis of the facts of pathology and of physio- 
logical and experimental psychology (consult, c.y., 
two articles by J. Ward on ‘Assimilation and 
Association’ in Mind, new ser., ii. [1893] 347-362, 
and iii. [1894] 609-532). ‘Association is wholly 
confined to ideas that, to begin with, are distinct 
and to the end are separable ’ (j 6 . iii. 631). Perhaps 
it is true, as Ladd, Baldwin, and other psychologists 
contend, that apperception is found in every sensa- 
tion. The notion of pure sensation is an artificial 
abstraction. No less false is the abstraction of 
the ‘pure experience’ of evolution and the sup- 
position of radical naturalism that consciousness 
can be built up out of ‘organic memories,’ tho 
fusion of original chemical elements, and of 
‘behaviour’ that is void of any ability to evaluate 
the quality or fitness of its reactions. Perhaps it 
is always impossible rightly to assume that some- 
thing can come out of nothing. It may be true 
that an organism is always doing something to tho 
environment at the same time that environment 
is forming consciousness. If so, it is wholly 
consistent to say that, while consciousness is con- 
structed out of experiences, the very condition 
that they are expenences at all is that they are, 
at every step in the process, parts of a personal 
consciousness. Then there would be tho elements 
of moral and religious insight resident somehow 
within all experiences. The only absurdity of such 
a belief would arise in the thought of one who 
holds still to a static and finished, ns against a 
plastic and developing, truth. With this amend- 
ment the old question assumes a new meaning. 

5 . Modern statement of theory. — ^The central 

E roblem of the newer modified intnitionalism, 
owever, is this; are the hereditary moral pre- 
dispositions harvested up solely out of cognized 
experiences, or are there other of tho higher 
affirmations of morality and religion than cogni- 
tion, intellection, and judgment ? There are 
several lines of evidence that the cognitive life 
is only one of the sources of such wisdom ; that 
intuition is, in a certain sense, eui generis, our 
present intuitions having arisen not out of cog- 
nitions, but out of other intuitions; and that 
intuition is always more or less successful in guid- 
ing life into making ‘ wise ’ adjustments. 

(1) It is clear from embryology, comparative 
anatomy, and genetic psychology that tho intel- 
lectual processes are not primary in biological 
evolution, but are a later ‘afterthought’ or ‘by- 
product,’ a specialized mode of carrymg out that 
which is fundamental — behaviour. I’cason has 
arisen out of conduct, and exists for tho sake of 
improving it. The original menus of interpreting 
the fitness of conduct and of distinguishing right 
behaviour from wrongwas through tlic affective life 
— immediate intuitions, we may say, of its Ctncs-s 
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(2) There has been a progressive refinement of 
the mechanism of affection, ivhioh has kept pace 
vith that of cognition. The latter has been refined 
through the agency of the cerebrum and the logical 
functions. The former has developed through the 
instrumentality of the sympathetic nerv'ous system 
and its connexions ivith the special senses, the 
glands, intestines, and the circulatoi-y system, as 
tlie mechanism for the immediate evaluation of 
higher experiences as 'wholesome or unwholesome, 
good or bad, right or -wrong. As indicated by the 
generally accepted James-Lange theory of the emo- 
tions, the organic responses often, if not gener- 
ally, precede the cognitive reactions, and do much 
towards determining their character. The higher 
instincts and sentiments are the direct outcome of 
the refinement of the coarser, simpler instincts. 

(3) There is ‘wisdom’ in instinct. Judging by 

the behaviour of animals, this wisdom is more 
like intuition than cognition. Low organisms iiill 
‘ learn ’ how to meet a novel situation successfully ; 
a sea-anemone, e.g., when tricked a few times 
into the vain attempt of assimilating filter-paper 
saturated with beef-juice, will soon refuse the 
tempting morsel. Every reaction of every animal 
seems to carry with it a tang or tone or flavour of 
its worth or value to the organism, and the ability 
to move in the direction of the accentuation of 
the valuable reactions and away from those which 
bode Ul. This evaluating quality of consciousness 
is itself probably a primary instinct. Should one 
care to give it a name, it might be designated 
‘ cosmaesthesia,’ a feeling of relation, a sense of 
fitness. There is also in instinct the peculiarity, 
usually overlooked, of feeling after the conse- 
quences of a reaction before it has completed 
itself, a dim awareness of ends about to he 
attained. It might be useful to give this quality 
a name, as, for example, ‘ telassthesia.’ This pro- 
phetic quality of instinct has been observed by ; 
several recent writers. I 

0. S. Mayer, e.Q., eays (‘Instinct and Intelliffenoe,' Bn'ttsA I 
Journal of PeycTioiogy, rot. iv. [1910] 210 f.): ‘But there is even 
more than this “ leelinjj of activity " at the very first perform- 
ancB ot an instinct. There is another element which, so far os 
I am aware, has hitherto been completely ignored. To my 
mind it is certain that, on the occasion of the chick’s first peck 
or the duckling’s first swim, the bird is dimly, of course very 
dimly, conscious of the way it is about to act.' G. F. Stout 
agrees with this view, and adds: ’But the instinctive equip- 
ment will not, in my view, be sufficient to account for the 
animal’s actual behaviour. . . . The animal will be on the alert 
to mark whatever new phases the developing situation brings 
with it. This will be so because it feels interested in the situa- 
tion, and especially in the situation as having a future. It will, 
accordingly, show more or less Initiative in watching or search- 
ing for coming experiences. It will, so to speak, go to meet 
them ’ (tb. p. 240 f.). 

The developed equivalent of these two endow- 
ments of consciousness, cosmtesthesia and teltes- 
thesia, which designate the essential nature of the 
wisdom of instinct, is the higher wisdom of the 
heart, much of which cannot be cognized. 

(4) There is always operative the act of sub- 
conscious incubation, which presents to the field 
of clear consciousness new and unexpected results. 
These often arise from lines of conveyance among 
the instincts, impulses, and imperfect ideations, 
whose combined effect is a ‘ revelation ’ to the mind 
of that which before bad been at most but dimly 
felt. The study of the subconscious, indeed, has 
robbed intelligence of the credit it had claimed for 
its control of life, and for our scientific, philo- 
sophical, and ffisthetic heritage. 

(5) The analysis of the processes involved in 
invention and discovery shows that something like 
intuition has played a most important r61e in this 
sphere, ■\vhere clear consciousness is supposed to be 
at its point of highest efficiency and in complete 
control (consult E. Slach, ‘The Part Played by 
Accident in Discover}' and Invention,’ Tfopular 
Scientific Addresses, Chicago, 1897). 


(6) Clear concise judgments are often derived 
from the summation of imperceptible factors in 
experience. There is a vast array of eridence 
from psychological experimentation pointing in 
this direction, and much that proves the law con- 
clusively. 

A case in point is the work of A. Bruckner upon toneh sensa- 
tions {Ztilschr. fur Physiol, und Psychol, der Sinntsorgane 
x-xvi. [1901] 38 £f.). Two eimuttaneous tactun! impressions, each 
of which is below the threshold ot consciousness, will produce a 
definite perception if the sum of the two is above the threshold 
(see also G. JI. Stratton, Exporimental Psychology and its Bear, 
ing upon Culture, London, 1903, ch. iv. f.). 

It amounts to a turning-point in the history of 
thought that the proof is fortlicomin" that even 
our clear conscious judgments are based upon 
evidences that must he felt out rather than 
cognized. 

It is not strange that ivith the many conspiring 
lines of evidence, of which the above are only 
typical, of the fact of an intuitive source of know- 
I ledge, there should recently have arisen a pre- 
! dileetion for belittling the value of intellection ns 
compared with that of intuition (see W. James, 
Varieties of Religious Re^erience, London, 1903, 
ch. on ‘ Philosophy ’ ; H. Bergson, Creative Evolu- 
tion, do. 1911). The genetic view of conscious- 
ness hinted above would tend to bring the two 
aspects of life into a satisfactory harmony. It 
would suggest the validity of the progressively 
enriching content of the moral, msthetic, and re- 
ligious life, drawn from the content of all the 
instincts, independently of conscious description, 
and mayhap often transcending it. It •would 
assume, too, that reason and judgment are the 
articulated organized aspects of the entire stream 
of processes, not different in kind from the life of 
instinct and intuition. The intellect, being but a 
specialized expression of the rest of life m certain 
of its phases, preserves as its ewn content the 
inner life of the instincts. It does not furnish 
‘values’ to life because of its formulations; on 
the contrary, its Emulations are for the sake of 
describing, so far as possible, the values that con- 
sciousness already apprehends. _ 

It is likely that most of life will remain belo-w 
and above the reach of accurate description and 
formulation, and that mankind will continue to 
derive much of its truth or values from tiie 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of 
character,’ which ‘ are the only places m the ■world 
in which we catch real facts in the making, 
and directly perceive how events happen and 
how work is actually done’ (James, op. cit. p. 


501 f.). ,, , 
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INVESTITURE CONTROVERSY.--Inv'Cs- 
titure (from vestire, ‘ to put in possession ) . , . 

act of installation by which the vassal in the 
period entered into pos^’ession of a proper y 
office, and acknowledged that he Iieid ,, 

tion of fulfilling certain duties to 
invested him. The formal acts which acco p 
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investiture •were symbolic of the new relation into 
which vassal and suzerain entered. The vassal 
did homage and tendered the oath of fealty to liia 
liege-lord ; thereupon the suzerain invested him by 
delivering over some object which was the symbol 
of his new rights. The object might be a clod of 
earth to symbolize his possession of the land, or a 
sword, which at once symbolized his power over 
those beneath him and the nature of the service 
he must render to his superior. Investiture, there- 
fore, marked how, whenever a man entered into 
possession of office or land, he took his place in the 
feudal system, and enjoyed certain rights on con- 
dition of rendering certain service. 

1. In the Empire. — The controversy which 
Mrang np on the question between Church and 
Empire, and which bulks so largely in the medi- 
eval period, was the natural result of the increased 
wealth and social importance of the clergy. So 
long as the Church was the communion of the 
faithful and was supported by their gifts, its 
clergy were elected by those who valued their 
services, and owned no allegiance save to the flock 
whom they served. They were chosen in view 
of their capacity to fulfil spiritual functions, and 
were invested with spiritual authority over all who 
owned themselves their subjects. The ring and 
crozier, which became the symbols of investiture 
of the higher clergy, were symbols of spiritual 
authority. The ring symbolized the marriage be- 
tween the Churchman and his bishopric or monas- 
tery ; the crozier stood for the cure of souls which 
was delivered into hie charge. He held his office 
from the Church to serve the ends of the Church : 
he was the Church’s * man.’ 

But the Church came into possession of great 
donations of land, and, since the Church never 
died, it rarely surrendered any of this property. 
As holders of land. Churchmen became at once 
involved in the responsibilities which, according to 
the feudal tenure of all land, attached to such pos- 
sessions. They became incorporated in the feudal 
system. Bishops and abbots became secular lords 
in virtue of their lands. As such, they held their 
property of secular lords on condition that they 
lulnllcd their duty to their suzerain. They became 
responsible also for courts of justice among_ their 
ouTi vassals, and required the secular service of 
their vassals. The king of Franco was vassal to 
one of his own bishops for his possessions in the 
Vexin. The bishop-counts held their temporal 
possessions as the king’s men, even as their oivn 
vassals in turn held property as their men. The 
system, which gave Churchmen rights and privi- 
leges in connexion with their temporal possessions, 
could be safe only if the Churchmen fulfilled in 
turn the responsibilities to their superiors which 
the possessions implied. But, because the superior 
needed the service of the holder of an ecclesiastical 
property, he needed also some guarantee that _a 
new holder was competent to fulfil that side of his 
dnty. He interfered, therefore, in the election of 
bishops, not out of wantonness, but from the natu- 
ral desire to have a loyal and c.apable vassal. ^ Hence 
there was a tendency to construe the ecclesiastical 
benefice, not as a spiritual office, but as a feudal 
fief, which, like every other feudal fief, involved 
allegiance to a secular lord and conferecd on hmi 
the right of investiture. The suzerain received 
homage and oath of fealty from the Churchman, 
and thereupon invested him with ring and crozier. 
Wliile the claim was naturally most eagerly pressed 
in the case of the bishops, the situation was uio 
same, though in an inferior degree, in connexion 
with the a^cys and the majority of eccle-uastical 
benefices. The suzerain could say that he only 
invested the beneficiary into the temporalities, but 
pn2ctic,ally it was liis fitness to hold the tcmporali- 
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ties from the suzerain that determined the bene- 
ficiary’s election. 

The reasons which caused the controversy to 
break out in an acute form between the Empire 
and the Church were many. It is necessary to 
point out only the principal. On the one side, the 
sacrosanct character which attached itself in men’s 
minds to the Holy Koman Empire had enabled the 
Emperors to go further than other rulers in claim- 
ing the right to invest Churchmen. The Emperor 
even claimed the right to appoint the pope ; much 
more could ho invest a bishop. Since, therefore, 
the Emperor had gone furthest in the claim to in- 
vest, the effect of the claim in secularizing the 
whole tone of the Church was most patent in 
the Empire. As has already been pointed out, the 
freedom of the electors, who stood for the faithful 
choosing a spiritual director, was overridden by the 
suzerain, who desired a competent vassal. Further, 
since during a vacancy the suzerain drew largely 
on the revenues of a see, it was in his interest, as 
it was in his power, to obstruct the clTorts of the 
electors in choosing a bishop. But, above all, the 
suzerain’s power stimulated simony. It is always 
easier to bribe one man than to bribe a court of 
electors, and to do it secretly ; men bought their 
sees more readily when the court of electors had 
become an individual. 

The chronicles nniJ sets of synods durlnc the 11 th cent, prove 
how strong the custom had crown In the Church. In 1 CH 9 , nt 
n synod in Itcims, the three bishops of Nevers, Coutnnees, and 
Nantes achnowledged that they had purchased their promotion. 
Tho bishop of Toulouse, at a synod held in the city in 10 S 6 , was 
accused of having paid 100,000 solidl for hti eee, and of bavins 
sold the holy vessels of his cathedral to buy a blshoprio for his 
brother. 

The increased wealth and power now attaching 
to Church offices were sure in themselves to tempt 
men to use any method of attaining them ; but the 
fact that those who could confer oHico were more 
open to bribery increased the temjitation. "What 
added to the temptation was that the Church had 
not yet succeeded in carrying its absolute prohibi- 
tion of clerical marriage. Churchmen had chil- 
dren, and were not yet so ashamed of them as to 
conceal the fact. Tliey openly schemed to obtain 
their offices for their sons. Many abho3’s and 
churches had been founded by men who stipulated 
that the right of appointing the holders of the 
benefices should be reserved to them and their 
heirs. Hence high dignities in the Church came 
to he regarded as the appanages of great families, 
and the means of providing for younger sons and 
bastards. Men who owed their appointment to 
such claims were likely to regard their offices as 
the natural property of their cnildron. 

Tho connexion of clerical mairiago with the dlsappearanco 0! 
tho righU of electors who stood for the Christian people Is seen 
In the synod of I’avia, 1018 , which was lariprly concerned with 
tho issue of decrees nsainst Churchmen wlio, living with wives 
and children, diverted’Church property to their relatives. 

On tho other hand, what forced tho question to 
tho front in the Empire was the rising tone of the 
Church itself. The Roman Church became more 
conscious of its spiritual functions, and at once 
began to claim the power to govern itself with the 
view of fulfilling its special functions. Laving 
weight on the office and duties of tho clergj-, if 
insisted that a spiritual function coaid be conferred 
only by spiritual men. Churchmen must be chosen 
hy the Church with a view to their religious quali- 
fications, ami must be free to act as tho^Chnreh’s 
‘men,’ owning only one allegiance. Naturallv’, 
the Cimrch failed to recognize that such a change 
in the status of the clergy within mcdireval society 
must bring with it their renunciation of functions 
which they had hitherto fulfilled and dignities 
winch they had hitherto enjoyed. Ko kingdom 
dared allow tho establishment in its midst of n 
body of men who enjoyed oil the privileges, bin 
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were not to be relied on to fulfil the duties, of their 
temporal possessions. 

The rising claim for autonomy on the part of the 
Chui-ch found expression in the Lateran synod of 
1059, -which, in its sixth decree, forbade clerics to 
accept any spiritual office from lay hands ; and the 
claim thus made in Italy was echoed by the synods 
of Vienne and Toulouse in the following year. It 
was not, however, until Hildebrand became Pope 
Gregory VIT. that the battle was joined -with in- 
creasing consciousness of all that was involved in 
the issue. 

This was partly due to the uncompromising 
temper of the new pope, but still more was it due 
to the fact that he knew his o-wn mind, and had 
no hesitation about uttering it. He saw, with the 
instinct of a born ruler, that the only justification 
for a government is that it should take the respon- 
sibility and the risks of governing. All Christen- 
dom recognized a certain privilege resting in Rome, 
but practically Christendom was going on in its 
several provinces as though Rome did not exist. 
Gregory grasped the reins and actually drove. He 
saw that the first aim to be sought was the Church’s 
liberty to choose its servants. He reconstituted 
the College of Cardinals, with the sole right to 
elect a pope ; the Church, not the Emperor, must 
choose its head. That carried with it the free 
choice of the bishops by their chapters and their 
confirmation by the pope ; no archbishop could 
assume authority till he had received his pallium, 
the symbol of his authority, from Rome. He ex- 
tynded the practice of sending legates from Rome 
in order to bind the Church into unity with the 
head that it itself had chosen. His attack on 
simony and clerical marriage was meant to free 
the clergy from secular control. 

The_ key to the situation lay in investiture. 
Who invested a Churchman with his authority? 
If the secular power, then he was chosen for his 
fitness to fulfil the ends of that power, and, as its 
* man,’ must take its orders in his duties. If the 
Church, then his qualification was a religious one, 
and he must throughout serve religious ends. Ac- 
cordingly, in the famous Lenten sjmod of 1075, 
Gregory denounced the married clergy, excom- 
municated five of Henry IV. ’s councillors because 
they had obtained their ecclesiastical offices by 
simony, and forbade every layman to grant inves- 
titure to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

It W£is impossible for the Empire to submit to 
this decision simpliciter. So long as Churchmen 
held high office Ca the Empire and large fiefs in ; 
every kingdom in Europe, they must hold these 
under pledge to fulfil the duties to the secular 
authorities involved in their dignities; and the 
secular authorities must have some guarantee at 
their election that the beneficiaries were loyal sub- 
jects. The revived power of Rome only made more 
intolerable the position which Gregory claimed. 
So long as the practical government of the Church 
was lodged in each provincial Church, the secular 
ruler could acknowledge beneficiaries who were 
loyal to a Church over which the provincial 
government held some control. But, when Rome 
not only claimed but exercised power over eveiy 
section of the Church, the admission of Gregoiy’s 
claim meant the institution in every kingdom or a 
body of men, holding large secular authority, who 
were liable to remain free to follow the dictates of 
a foreign power. The only terms on which the 
newly formulated demands of the Church were ad- 
missible in their full scope were that the Church- 
men should surrender their territorial power and 
secular dignities, and, since they claimed to be 
free to exercise spiritual authority, undertake to 
fulfil only spiritual duties. In the course of the 
struggle, many of the high dignitaries of the 


Church saw that this was involved in Grei^ory’s 
demand, and were distinctly lukewarm in°their 
support of the pope. 

It is unnecessary to follow the course of the 
struggle between Gregory and the Emperor. It 
is enough to note that Henry’s humiliation at 
Canossa in 1077 was followed in 1085 by Gregory’s 
death in exile ; and that the sudden and dramatic 
changes in the situation prove that the question 
in debate was not ripe for settlement. Church 
and Empire could alternately -win ; but no lasting 
settlement had been arrivea at. The popes who 
followed Gregory were content to reiterate the 
claims of the Church, Victor ra. at the synod of 
Benevento in 1087, Urban ii. at the synod of 
Melfi in 1089. Paschal n., however, made a sig- 
nificant admission. At Sutri his legates in 1111 
met Henry V. and offered, if the Emperor would 
grant freedom of election and the abolition of lay 
investiture, that Paschal was prepared to surrender 
all the temporalities which the clergy had received 
since the time of Charlemagne. But, when Henry 
arrived at Rome to be crovvned on those terms, the 


bishops present entered a strong protest agamst 
what they accounted a surrender. The Church, 
apart from the pope, was not willing to pay the 
price of its liberty. 

There followed more than ten years of confused 
debate and struggle. Paschal, whom_ Henw had 
taken prisoner after his abortive visit to Rome, 
was cowed or persuaded into a renunciation of the 
right of investiture. But a Lateran Council (1112) 
rejected the pope’s submission on the ground that 
Paschal was not at liberty ; and the sjmod of 
Vienne, -with the consent of the pope, renewed the 
uncompromising claim of the Church. Many other 
factors entered to complicate the quarrel between 
the Church and the Empire, but the main principle 
which divided the two powers, in that penod_ of 
antipopes and rival Emperors, was still the question 
of investiture. , , - . i 

A compromise between the conflicting principles 
was reached by Henry T. and CaJixtus n. in the 
Worms Concordat (1122), to which the Church set 
its seal in the 8th and 9th canons of the Lateran 
CouncU (1123). The election of bishops and 
abbots was to take place in presence of imperial 
commissioners, and the elected dignitary was in- 
vested with his temporalities by the Emperor. 
The Church, however, retained the power M 
ing, though the elected must be accepted by the 
Empire, aud the Church alone could confer ring 
and crozier, the emblems of spiritual authority. 
The worst abuse connected -with lay investiture 
thus fell away at once, for the Emperor wm un- 
able to keep a benefice vacant, since he could not 
prevent the electors from meeting. Othei^yise the 
Concordat is a compromise, and, as such, theoreti- 
cally open to criticism. The Church safeguMdeu 
the claims of the electors to whom belonged the 
right of declaring who was a fitting person to miui 
an ecclesiastical office ; it preserved the recognjtioii 
of every church dignitary as the holder of a spintua 
office, since ho was invested with ring and crozier 
by the Church. The State retained the power to 
make its influence felt by the presence of ite com- 
missioners, and the Emperor was acknowledgca 
feudal suzerain over Church fiefs as over ail iici 
Both parties, in fact, owned that the situati 
needed delicate handling, and could not bo oeM - 
mined by either side pressing its_ claims to um 
logical issue. The practical utility of the Oo 
cord at was prov-ed by the fact that, though it 
not and corud not prevent encroachment 
side or the other, its principles regulated the tnn 

of church dignities in the Empire tdl its dissolu 
in 1806. Then the situation was wholly 
since Christendom no longer owned only one Uliurcn , 
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the investiture question passed into the issue of 
Church and State. 

2. In France. — The controversy arose in France, 
but there its course was different, because the 
Church was not dealing, as in the Empire, with 
one central authority. The settlement, for the 
same reason, was different. There could he no 
Concordat, since any decision at which the king 
arrived did not bind the great nobles. Hence, for 
a full statement of the struggle and its settlement, 
it would bo necessary to review all the greater 
fiefs. It need only bo noted that by the Prag- 
matic Sanction under Paschal ii. the king aban- 
doned all claim to homage from Churchmen and 
the right of investiture. He demanded, however, ! 
an oatlx of fealty before any beneficiary was allowed j 
to enter on his temporalities, and thus retained 
suzerainty over church dignities, so far os they 
were fiefs. The agrteement, though different ia its 
terms, shows the same essential and inevitable 
features of compromise as the Worms Concordat. 
The arrangements, made by the feudal lords, varied | 
according to their power and the condition of the i 
Church in their territories. In the South of France, | 
where the clergy were less amenable to the influ- 
ence of Rome, homage was long exacted from 
bishops. 

3. In England. — In England the controversy 
was clearly raised by Archbishop Anselm under 
Henry i. Anselm’s conduct in the matter illus- 
trates vividly the service which the monastic 
orders rendered to the Church in the long debate. 
Monks, who held high dignity, were indifferent, 
to a degree that the more secularized Churchmen 
were not, to the emoluments and dignities of office 
and were specially disciplined to obedience to the 
Church. Anselm, appealing to the decrees of 
Gregory and Urban, refused to do homage for his 
own see on Henry’s accession (1100), or to con- 
secrate hishops who had done such homage. _ The 
controversy which followed was sharp and decisive, 
as was to he expected from two men who were in- 
telligent enougn to respect each other’s position. 
The compromise at which they amved and which 
Paschal confirmed (1106) was practically the Worms 
Concordat. It come to be embodied in Magna 
Charta. 

Cf., further, art. Concohdat. 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE.— The question 
as to how far ignorance in its various degrees 
affects the voluntary character of action calls for 
consideration in any ethical system which aims at 
completeness. Only in so far as it is voluntary is 
an action imputable. In the moral theology of 
tlio Roman Catholic Church a broad distinction is 
drawn between ‘invincible’ ignorance and ‘vin- 
cible ’ ignorance. A man is said to be in a state of 
invincible ignorance if, when he acts, ho is alto- 
gether unaware of the law or of the facta of the 


case, and hence is unconscious of the obligation 
of further inqiiiry on the point; or, again, if 
after reasonable effort he is unable to arrive at 
certain knowledge. Ignorance is vincible when 
a man is conscious of his lack of knowledge and 
of the duty of making some further inquiry, and 
nevertheless neglects to use his opportunities of so 
doing. Vincible ignorance presents several varie- 
ties. A man may actually foster his own ignorance 
for fear lest the obligation should become known 
to him {ignorantia affectata) ; or, while not de- 
liberately fostering ignorance, he may neglect all 
means to acquire knowledge {ignorantia crassa or 
supina) ; or no may make some efforts, but such 
as are incommensurate with the gravity of the 
matter {ignorantia pure vincibilis). It will he 
noted that the terms ‘invincible’ and ‘vincible’ 
ignorance have reference to the state of mind in 
which a particular action (or series of actions) 
is performed. Invincible ignorance in no way 
signifies that the mind is incapable of further en- 
lightenment on the subiect. New information 
may transform it into clear knowledge. As re- 
mrds the degree of effort to attain knowledge in 
default of which ignorance cannot be regarded 
as invincible, no bard and fast rule can ho given. 
It varies with the gravity of the matter and with 
the circumstances of the individual. There are 
certain callings {e.g. that of a judge) which carry 
with them heavier obligations as regards the ac- 
quisition of professional Knowledge than do others. 
in these, invincible ignorance cannot he pleaded 
as an explanation of errors due to want of such 
knowledge, unless considerable efforts have been 
made to attain it. All are hound to make very 
great efforts to escape ignorance in matters affect- 
ing the salvation of their own souls or tho.oo of 
others. Yet even here much will depend on the 
circumstances and capacity of the j)erson con- 
cerned. What would be invincible ignorance in 
the case of the uneducated or of one much occupied 
with duties from which there was no escape would 
be vincible ignorance in those less unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible ignorance excuses from all culpa- 
bility. An action committed in ignorance of the 
law prohibiting it, or of the facts of the case, is 
not a voluntary act. The true character of what 
be is doing is unlmown to the agent. Such is the 
unnnimouB teaching of Roman Catholic moral- 
ists. This position was, however, traversed by 
the Reformers. According to Luther, inrincible 
ignorance renders breaches of human law alone 
inculpable ; it is otherwise as regards the law of 
God. For here our ignorance is duo to original 
sin, and is itself sinful. It cannot, therefore, in- 
vincible though it be, bo pleaded in excuse. 

•In politicis negotlis potest esso locus inrinciblli Ipnorantlae 
... Bed haco ad res sacra* ct conscientiac negotia transtcrenda 
non Bunt. Sumus cnim nail In caecitato peccati oriplnalis: id 
malum InTlDcibllc est . . . eed non adco eicuBabllc est, ficut 
Echolastici InTinclbilcm Ifnorantlam dlxcrunt cxcusabllem' 
(Comment, in Gen. xll. 17), 

Calvin goes so far os to deny the possibilito of 
invincible ignorance as regards the divine law. 
Our ignorance, ho says, is always vincible ignor- 
ance of the crass or supine sort. 

•Certum cat Ignorantlam nostram BUplnae crassaeque ne;;!!- 
Ecntiae « emper es?o comitem ' (in Ducam, xli. 47). 

Jansenius on this point followed the teaching of 
Luther (de Slat, nai. laps. ii. 6) ; and, even after 
the condemnation of the fire propositions, his doc- 
trine on this subject continued to be upheld by 
some of his adherents. In 1690, Pope Alcxnnde'r 
nil. authoritatively condemned the proposition : 

; ‘Even if there be Buch a thing a* Inrincible Ignorance at to 
i the natural law, he who in the etate of fallen nature act* out 
I of »uch ignorance, i* not thcrebr excored from formal fin’ 
: ('Tamct*r detnr Ignorantia inrincibUif iurii naturae, haec in 
etatu naturae lapcic operantem ex ipea non ercurat a peccalo 
‘ formall,' Deniinger. no. 1S3C). 
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This thesis had been maintained by the Jan- 
senifit theolomans Jean de Witte and Macaire 
Havermans (A. Vacant, Diet, de thtolo^ie, Paris, 
1903, i. 752). The doctrine that invincible ignor- 
ance excuses from sin is, indeed, of great import- 
ance in Koman Catholic theology. It renders the 
seemingly rigorous doctrine of the Church, that 
communion with the See of Peter is by God’s 
ordinance necessary to salvation, compatible with 
the confident hope that many who are outside 
all visible communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church will enter heaven. This point was clearly 
expressed by Pius IX. in his Encyclical to the 
bishops of Italy (10th Aug. 1863) : 

‘It is known both to ourselves and to you (venerable 
brethren) that they who are in the state ot innnoible ijrnorance 
regarding our holy religion, and who carefully observe the 
natural law and its precepts written by God Himself on the 
hearts of all . . . can, through the notion of God’s light and 
grace, attain eternal life, since God . . . will by no means 
suffer any to perish who has not incurred the guilt of wilful 
sin ’ (Denzinger, no. 1077). 

On the other hand, vincible ignorance regarding 
those matters which a man is under obligation to 
know is culpable. Here the want of knowledge 
is voluntary, either directly, as in ignorantia affee- 
tata, or_ indirectly, as in ignorantia crassa or pure 
vincibilis. And no man is iustified in remaining 
voluntarily ignorant as to the duties of his state 
of life or as to the truths essential to his salvation. 
On this point Roman Catholic moralists find them- 
selves at issue with the very prevalent opinion 
that speculative error can never be a breach of the 
Moral Law. Where the speculative error relates 
to vital matters of religion, and is due to negli- 
gence, such error, thej^hold, is ^avely culpable. 
Further, since vincible ignorance is voluntary, the 
responsibility for the acts resulting from it re- 
mains with the agent. The guilt, however, of sin 
due to this cause is proportioned, not to the ob- 
jective character of the thing done, but to the 
degree of culpable negligence to which it is due. 
Moreover, an act done through ignorance, even if 
that ignorance be crass or supine, is less culpable 
than an act done ivith clear Imowledge ; for it is 
less fully voluntary, and, therefore, less imput- 
able. As regards the ignorance which is deliber- 
ately fostered, there is a divergence of opinion 
among moralists. 

How far can invincible ignorance extend? It 
would seem that there are limits beyond which it i 
is impossible. There are certain broad principles j 
of the natural law which can never be altogether 
obscured. No one, e.g., can be invincibly ignorant 
that he should not do to another what he would 
be unwilling to have done to himself. As soon, 
however, as we pass to derivative principles, in- 
vincible ignorance appears. To the (Jhristian 
moralist it is evident that polygamy is contrary 
to the law of nature. Yet many a pagan and 
Muhammadan is certainly in invincible ignorance 
on this matter. Duelling provides a case m which 
invincible ignorance prevails in certain more civil- 
ized countries. A question of special interest in 
view of opinions now often maintained is whether 
it is possible for a man to be invincibly ignorant 
regarding the existence of God. The general reply 
of Roman Catholic theologians is that, even if 
such ignorance be possible, it is altogether ab- 
nonnal and can last at most but a short time : the 
evidences for God’s existence both in the created 
world and in the human conscience are so manifest 
and clear that it is impossible for ignorance on this 
point to remain long invincible (J. de Lugo, ‘de 
Incam.,’ disp. y. n. 108, in Opera, Paris, 1868, ii. 
351). It is plain that this vuew is incompatible 
with the admi^ion that any one can continue long 
to bo a conscientious agnostic. Agnosticism ap- 
pears as vincible ignorance on a question as to 


which a man is under the gravest obligation to 
acquire certain knowledge and as to wfioh sach 
knowledge is easy of attainment. 

laxEEATCBE. — ^Thomas Aquinas, Summa thtoX. n. L qu. 6, 
art. 8, qa. 78; F. Suarez, Be Actibus Humanit, tr. il di«p. | 
(Optra, Venice, 1740-61, ir. 126); C. R. BiUuart, ei/rnu 
Thtol., Paris, 1827-30, viii. 162-1S4 ; A. BaPerini, 

Moralit, Prato, 1889, tr.L c. S; T. J. BonqniJion.ynsfidiiion^i 
TheologUe Moralit Fundamtntalis, Bruges, 1878, pp. 60-77; V. 
Frins, De Actibus Humanis, Freiburg, 1897, 1. 821 if. ; W, J. 
Walsh, Be Actibus Hutnanii, Dublin, 18M. 

6. H. Joyce, 

INVISIBILITY. — The attribute of invisibility 
is one which is shared by gods, spirits, demons, the 
dead and the region of the dead, or the world of 
the gods, while the power of becoming invisible 
belongs to those beings as well as to certain 
mortals. Where invisibility was ascribed to gods 
or spirits, one simple reason probably was that in 
the case of most of them, apart from animal-gods 
or worshipful parts of nature, they were in fact 
unseen. When man begins to people his world 
with spirits, which, as many savages believe, swarm 
everywhere, so that one cannot move without 
striking against them, their quality of invisibility 
is obvious. In the case of the dead it w'as more a 
power which could be exercised by them or a 
property hiding them from bodily eyes, since they 
could be seen in dreams, and it was then considered 
that the soul of the dreamer had been with the 
dead. Gods or spirits are not always invisible; 
they have the power of becoming visible or in- 
visiDle at will, assuming in some instances a bodily 
form for the former purpose. In the case of 
favoured mortals, the supposed power of invisibility 
was ascribed to or claimed by tnem because it was 
a desirable thing. What men wish for is often 
what they think they or others possess. Such a 
supposed power might easily then be reflected back 
upon supernatural beings, otherwise material and 
visible. It should be observed that medicine-men 
often claim the power of seeing invisible beings 
whom ordinary mortals cannot see. In some 
instances it is thought that, formerly, when gods 
and men dwelt together, the gods were visible; 
but, now that separation has taken rface, they are 
no longer seen, except on occasion. Hence perhaps 
one reason of the wide-spread belief that it is 
dangerous to see a god or spirit, when he takes a 
visible form. . 

1 . Spirits and gods. — ^The Andamans beheve 
that their high god Puluga is nowadays invisible, 
even when lie descends to earth._ Jn-ru-wnn, the 
evil spirit of the sea, is also invisible, and so, too, 
are the soul and spirit of the dead.^ In general 
the high gods of Australian blacks — Baiame, 
Daramulun, etc. — are invisible and unknown, 
though they may be heard. ^ Codrington writes oi 
the Melanesian nopitu that they come invisibly 
and possess men. Should such spirits chance te he 
seen, they disappear at once. Some owware visible; 
others are not, being incorporeal. There is a belici 
that, if the latter could be seen, it would be as a 
grey indistinct something.” In Polynesia, goos 
generally were invisible, or visible only m 
as they became incarnate (though not always then) 
or embodied themselves in a visible shape, ancu 
a god as Taaroa (Leeward Islands) had a body, hii 
was invisible to mortals, and he austaineel t j 
world by his invisible power. Men hybd in 
invisible world of spirits and ghosts, which mig 
occasionally, however, make themselves scan. 

Among the savage races of the Mala.y pemnni 
many of the gods (e.g., the creator Pinnan oi 

1 E. H. Man, JAI xlL HSSS) 16711., 102. 

a W. Ridlev, JAI IL (1873) 2681. 

s JAI X. (18311270, 275, 285. j 

4 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 18, J?' Sg.gc- 

passim ; W. Ellis, Polpnes. Researcbes, dp. 1831, 1. Sto, ' 
Waitz-Oerland, Anthrop. der XaturxSlker, n. (Isupzlg, 
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savage Malaya of Johor, who dwella in the alcy), 
Bpirita, and demons are invisible, or, if seen, 
disappear at onceJ The Dayaks believe that gods 
are invisible, even when (as with many gods of 
other races) they come to a house to feast. Anitis 
(spirits) surround men invisibly, though they may 
assume various visible forms.® The Araucanos 
believe that supernatural beings can make them- 
selves visible or invisible at will. The pilli (‘ other- 
self,' ‘soul’) of men can leave them invisibly in 
dreams, but they are visible to other wandering 
pilli, as are also the dead, though these are in- 
visible to bodily eyes.® The Indians of Guiana 
believe in countless invisible beings surrounding 
them — a belief common to most savage peoples and 
others more advanced in civilization.* 

The gods of Babylon ‘constituted a countless 
multitude of visible and invisible beings,’ their 
bodies of a more rarelied substance than that of 
mortals. The hosts of demons were invisible and 
impalpable, though possessed of some form, and 
could creep into houses through the narrowest 
possible openings.® In Greece the gods had powers 
of invisibility or they could surround themselves 
Muth a mist, but they could also make themselves 
visible to mortals in various forms. They would 
also enshroud their favourites in darkness or a mist 
to save them in time of danger.® 

Early Hindu literature shows that the gods were 
invisible, yet could assume any visible form at will 
to favoured worshippers. They did not, however, 
possess a purely spiritual form. Such deities as 
Vata, the wind, are naturally regarded as invisible ; 

' his sound is heard, but not his form.’ Here also 
wo find the belief in an earlier visible intercourse 
of gods with men, broken off because of men’s 
solicitations which wearied the gods. Formerly 
they drank with men visibly ; now they do so un- 
seen.’' Holy men formerly beheld the gods and 
the mighty ffis. Hosts of spirits surrounded men 
invisibly.® In modem Hinduism, wliile invisi- 
bility is an attribute of gods, as well as of most 
spirits and demons which surround men, the 
decidedly anthropomorphic forms ascribed to them 
make the belief in their visible appearance po.ssible, 
ns does also the conception of visible incarnations. 
Thus Rudra ‘by himself or by the numberless 
spirits whom ho commands is omnipresent, but he 
manifests himself to neatherds and water-carriers.’ * 
The numerous gods of Northern Buddhism are 
invisible; e.g., they are invited to attend the 
ceremonies and are believed to arrive unseen, 
llousehold gods occupy various parts of the house 
unseen, and these are religiously warded while the 
god is in possession. The eartluy Buddhas have 
ethereal and invisible counterparts in the formless j 
worlds of meditation.** In Hhintoism the invisi- 
bility of gods is explained ' bjy the theory that since 
the Age of the Gods they have removed farther 
from the earth, so that they are now beyond the 
scope of human vision.’ ** 

In Celtic belief similar views must have been 

1 Skeat-Wagden, Paean Races of the 3Ialay Peninsula, 
London, 1000, 11. 214, 245, SIO. 

^ n. Ling Roth, The Satires (tf Sarawak and Borneo, London, 
1800, I. 108, 173, 182 f., 189, 209. j 

> 11 . E. Latcham, xxxix. (lOOOJ 345. I 

♦ E. F. Im Tlmrn, Amonff the /ml. of Guiana, London, 1833, 
passijru 

0 O. Maupcro. The Daum of CiviUsation, London, 1894, j'p. 
630,633; U. Jaslrow. The liel. of Bab. and Assi/ria, Boston, 
1893, pp. 200, 202, 205. 

0 Ct, Ilomcr, Jt. vl. 21, sllL 60, xr. COS, etc. 

1 Solnpat/in Brdhmana, n. ill. 4 . 4, m. \i. 2. 28. 

» n. Oldcnbcrg, Ret. des Veda, Berlin, 1891, p. 39. 

V J. llulr, Orxg. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1372, l.* 117, T. 69, 
SOS, and passim ; A. Barth, The Reunions of India, do. 1SS2. pp. 
102 1., 178 : E. W. Hopkinf, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, 
pp. 8St., 187. 

10 M. Monlcr WiUlams, Buddhism, London, 1839, pp. 202, SIB ; 
L. .V Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1395, p. 378. 
n W. O. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 32. 


entertained. The divine sftf-folk appeared or dis- 
appeared at will, often from or into a supernatural 
mist, and one of them is represented ns saying, ‘ We 
behold and are not beheld.’ They may bo seen by 
favoured persons, but not by others present at the 
satne time, and some of the gods possess objects 
which cause invisibility — e.g., Manannnn’s magic 
j cloak. Of him it is said that ho makes the gods 
invisible and immortal.* 

The narrative of Gn 3“^- shows that in early 
Hebrew belief the idea of a time when God visibly 
had intercourse with man was prevalent. In later 
times God is thought to bo more withdrawn ; and, 
though certain persons see Him or some part of 
Him or His glory,® or theoplianies of the Angel of 
Jahweh are granted to certain persons,® or God is 
seen in visions,'* or He appears in symbolic form, 
e.g. as fire, yet the idea is also strongly prevalent 
even in some of these instances that it is dangerous 
to see Him. Thus ‘ no man shall see me and live.’ ® 
The finest expression of God’s in'visibility is to bo 
found in the words of Job.® That God is invisible 
is also a doctrine of the NT ’ and is finely stated 
by St. John.® God in Christ — the Incarnation — is 
tho full manifestation of the in'visible God. The 
idea of the danger of seeing God is found in the 
NT.® Angelic orders of beings are also invisible,*® 
yet they appear occasionally to men.** 

The Christian doctrine of (Sod’s invisibility is a 
natural correlate of tho doctrine that God is spirit, 
but it does not mean that God does not manifest 
Himself os in the Incarnation and already in other 
ways — ‘ the invisible things of Him . . .are clearly 
seen, being understood by tho things that are 
made.’*® The vision of God of the mystics, Neo- 
Platonist and Christian, is entirely a spiritual 
exporienoo, ‘ not with tho eyes of tho body, nor of 
the soul.* *® But the vision of God is enjoyed by 
angels, and is tho reward of the pure in heart.'* 

Tho invisibilitj/ of God is also a doctrine of IslSm, 
and here, too, it is held that such supernatural 
beings os the/inn can become invisible ‘ liy a rapid 
extension or rarefaction of the particles which 
compose them, or suddenly disappear in the earth 
or air or through a solid wall,’ They can manifest 
themselves in any form which they plea-se.*® 

In lolk-bcllel Iulrics, elves, dwarfs, etc., are suppo'ed to have 
the power of Invisibility, often by wearing a hat or gannciit, or 
by means, e.g., of fcm-sccd. They also confer thoir power on 
mortals. By a magical salve with which tho eyes are anointed 
It is possible to BOO Invlsiblo elves.i® 

2 . Invisibility of the dead, — ^That tho spirits of 
the dead are invisible is a general belief among 
most peoples. This is obvious when wo consider 
how, in so many instances, where they are supposed 
to haunt tho grave, or their former abode, or some 
particular locality, they aro not usually seen, but 
their presence is knoivn or felt, or they make 

1 J. A, MacCulIoch, The Rel, of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 
1011, pp. 78. 89, SSO. 

3 Gn 3249, Ex 3311, No 12®* (Jacob and Hoses see God face to 
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14 Lk 119, lit 18>» 5S; cf. 1 Co isn. 1 Jn SS; and Ilookcr, 
BceL Pol. L 4. 1. ‘ Goel, Invliible saving only unto spirits that 
aro pure.' 

15 E. W. lane, Arabian Societg in the itiddle Ages, I/sndon, 
1833, pp. 29, SS. for an example of the fear of unseen spiriu 
by a Syrian, eeo O. A. Stnilb, Barlg Poetrg of Teraet, Loudon, 
1912, p. 32. 

IS See Grimm, Teut. ilpth., Eng. tr., London, I3t2-8S, p. 1418 ; 
art. Faiar, in vol. r. p. 6793 and rclerenecs there. 
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themselves heard, or, as in Manahiki, where cer- 
tain grounds were occupied by ghosts, those spots 
were known by their repulsive odonr.^ On the 
other hand, they can be seen by the living — e.g., in 
dreams or trances — or they manifest themselves as 
apparitions, more or less impalpable, or they can 
be seen or communicated with by wizards. In 
many instances to see a ghost is dangerous to the 
percipient, causing death, disease, or madness. A 
few instances will illustrate the general belief in 
the invisibility of ghosts. 

According^ to the Araucanos, they are invisible, bnt may be 
Been by the pilU, i.e, the other selves of dreaming men.* The 
Andaman Islanders believe that the soul and spirit of the dead 
are invisible to human eyes, yet may be seen by dreamers with 
supernatural power (6ko-pai-ad), who can also see the invisible 
powers of good and cvil.s Ghosts among the llelanesians ‘ do 
not appear in visible form, but if anjahing is seen of them it is 
as flre or flames.''* The Semanp think that souls of the dead 
are visible to each other, but invisible to mortal eyes.® At the 
Dayak feast of the dead the spirits are present invisibly— an 
idea which is constantly found in connexion with all such feasts 
among savages and in folk-survivals.^ In Samoa, where the 
soul is thought to have the same form as the body, it is dreaded 
by those who profess to see it after death.* Men lived in a 
world of Invisible spirits of the dead surrounding them, but they 
might be seen at night.8 

In most cases, as Crooke has said, * the dead have Joined an 
invisible array.’ 9 This is illustrated by the story told by Pro- 
copius 10 of the fishermen on the coast opposite Brittia who were 
summoned by night to ferry across the shades of the dead, who 
were unseen by them. 

3 . Invisibility of the Other-world. — The Other- 
world, or the world of the gods, being a spiritual 
or quasi-spiritual region, is generally held to be 
invisible under ordinary circumstances. But, like 
the dead, it may be seen, in dreams and visions, the 
soul being supposed to go thither, or actual visits 
are paid thereby medicine-men or specially favoured 
mortals. ^ Examples of this belief are found in the 
Polynesian conception of Rohutu, the aerial para- 
dise, invisible save to spirits ; in the idea of the 
Duke of York Island natives regarding the place of 
the dead, matana nion, that, ‘if our eyes were 
turned so that what is inside the head were now 
outside, we would see that matana nion was very 
near to us and not far away at all ’ ; in ono of the 
Celtic conceptions of Elysium as a mysterious region 
on the same plane as this world or entered through 
a mist — a conception also entertained in later times 
regarding fairy-land ; i* and in the Jewish idea that 
the righteous dead ‘ wDl behold the world which is 
now invisible to them.’ The unseen nature of the 
Other- world is a fact of ordinary experience, but in 
all ages and all religions it bas been visible to select 
persons on occasion. 

4 . Invisibility as a power. — Invisibility, like 
shape-shifting, is a power frequently claimed by 
medicine-men, wizards, and witches, or various 
recipes or charms exist by which other persons can 
become invisible, or invisibility is produced by some 
magical means. A native tolcl Count de Cardi that 
the Ju-ju priests in W. Africa could make them- 
selves invisible so quickly that one could not tell 
when they had done so.*“ Usually the means em- 
ployed is a spell or potion. The SinJialese tliink 
that a number of ' medicines ’ mixed and charmed 
in a grave less than seven days old and rubbed on the 
face near the eyes makes one invisible at night.” 
The Hausa priests make charms which give the 

f Tamer, 277. ^JAI xxxix. 346. * Jb. xil. 97, 162. 

4 Ib. X. 233. 9 Skeat-Ulagden, ii. 218. 

9 Ling noth, L 209 ; cf. A. L« IJraz, La Liyende de la mart 
ehez Us Bretons armorieains-, Paris, 1902, Ii. 116, andjHiysim. 

7 0. Drown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1010, 
p. 219 r. 

8 Ellis, I, 406. 9 PJl 1890, i. 201. 

18 De Bell, Goth. vl. 20. 

n See artt. Blmt, Abodsov tds (Ethnic) ; Dsjicrjrtro IlADxa 
(Ethnic). 

H HUS. I. 245, 397. u Drown. 192. 

14 See Blimt. Aeodk or Tm: [Celtlcl, 55 ?. 4 : Famr, 5 ti. 

15 Apoo. Bar. 615. J. 3. 4 . 

18 JI. U. Kingsley, ITert AJr. Studies, London, 1609, p. 499. 

1” W. L. HiIdbtirgh,.IA/ xxxviii. (10OSJ 161. 


wearer th e power of invisibility.^ In Dahomey the 
potion used was made from the body of a male 
infant pounded in a mortar.^ In a Kashmir tale 
coUyrinm rubbed on the ejtes causes invisibility.* 
In modem folk-survivals simUar powers are ascribed 
to magic potions. According to a belief current 
in the S. Sporades, a snake sliould bo killed on 1st 
May, and its head buried with a bean in its month. 
When the beans are grown, all should be gathered 
and placed one by one in the mouth before a mirror. 
As soon as a bean is found which makes the face 
invisible, this particular bean should be kept, and, 
when put in the mouth, will make one invisible.* 
Witches in Long Island take the ear of a black cat, 
boil it in the milk of a black cow’, and w'ear it on 
the thumb to produce invisibility.' Fern-seed, 
gathered between 12 and 1 on Midsummer Eve, 
caused one to walk invisibly.® The ancient Brwidj 
were believed to possess the power of invisibility, 
either by means of a spell or by producing a magic 
mist. This spell, the faeth fiadka, was also used 
by Christian saints, and survives in one form as 
St. Patriclc’s Lorica, by which he and his com- 
panions were made invisible to their enemies, or 
changed into deer — probably a late corruption of 
the earlier story through a confusion of the name 
with fiadh, ‘ deer.’ The charm fith-fath is still 
remembered in the W. Highlands.’ The gods of 
Greece frequently made their favourites invisible 
by means of a magic mist when they w.ere in 
danger (see above). 

A cap ol invisibility is often mentioned in ildrchen — German, 
Greek, Italian, Kalmuk, etc.8 This corresponds to the helmet 
of Orens which made Athene invisible, the tamkappe of Albench 
and Siegfried — a hat or cloak, which is also a common 
of elves and dwarfs, causing their invisibility, the SulithshjMmr 
of Norse tales, and the cap of Perseus.® Similar inylsibuity- 
producing articles are the ring of Gyges, Manannan's cloak, ana 
many others mentioned in mj-th and legend. The cip or cloak 
of invisibility may have taken its origin from the disguises to 
which clothes lend themselves so easily, coupled with the natural 
desire of becoming invisible as a protection against dangen 

In some myths of the Mandman religion, Hiou 
Ziwa descends to the seven lower worlds, and 
remains invisibly in them for long periods, acquir- 
ing their mysteiies.*® Gnostic descriptions of the 
descent and return of the heavenly ason Clirmt 
through the spheres of the archons sometimes tell 
how it was accomplished invisibly to them, as 
the Basilidean system, where He probably de- 
scended through His mystic name ‘ Calacan. 
Gnostic souls, ascending through these spheres, 
were invisible to their rulers, because of 
baptism or initiation, or because they had masterra 
the Gnosis and knew the names and nature of the 

&l*o}l022S 

The power of becoming invisible is still believed 
in sporadically, even by educated people, the pro- 
cess Buggestea being perhaps a Mnd of dematenau- 
zation of the body.” , . 

5 . Invisible weapons. — ^As siolmess or deatli i- 
usually ascribed by savages to invisible demons, 
so they are often supposed to effect the evil oy 
invisible weapons.” 

LiTEKAnjEE. — Tbia is given in the footnotes. 

. 1 . A . MacCullocb. 

lA. J. N. Tremearne, Mausa Superstitions and Customs, 
London, 1913, p. 171. . _ 

9 R. Burton, ilUsion to GeleU, London, 1804, )i. 7L 

8 J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, London, ISw. P- 

4 FL X. (1S991 17L ' See Hopkins, m 

8 Grimm, 1210; I Henry IV., 11 . 1. 90; Jonson, Aew / . 

v'MacOuIIoch, 810, 322; Fh xxl. 11910) 442. 

9 yr’v^ 844 L’t^GnnS, 402-463, 1418; B. Thorpe, Korthrm 

n Iren. i. 24/4 f. ; Hippolytus, v. 2 ; Eie. ‘lT!^*^diiWiherv. 

J2Bec, e.g.^ Eome curious instances in 
I>ODdon. 1912. pp. 66-68. For the 
of theosophy, see C. “W. Leadbeater, i/on ana 

do. 1603 ; A. Cesant, The Riddle oj lAJe^ do. 1911. 

i*See instances referred to in art. 1‘AiaT, 5 6, an 
xxxix. fl909J S^G. 
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INVOCATION (Litnrgical), — Invocation or 
Epiclesis is the technical term for the prayer for 
Divine intervention, especially in the consecration 
of the Eucharist, hut also, more rarely, at Con- 
firmation. 

1. The Eucharistic consecration conceived as 
effected by a prayer. — The universal practice of 
the Church in early times was to use a prayer for 
the consecration of the Eucharist, just as it was 
the practice to use a prayer rather than any decla- 
ratory formula for Ordination.^ _ In both cases, 
however, we must make a distinction between 
what our Lord did and the manner in which the 
Church followed His example. It does not follow 
that, if our Lord used a declaratory form in conse- 
crating the Eucharist, or in ordaining, the Church 
would think it right to do the same. In institut- 1 
ing the Eucharist, our Lord ‘ blessed ’ or * gave 
thanks ’ — with what words we do not know — and 
then gave the sacrament to the disciples with a ] 
declaratory formula, ' This is my body,’ etc. We I 
remark that the ‘blessing’ {Mt 26®, Mk 14®) and 

‘ giving thanks ’ (Mt 2G®, Mk 14®, Lk 22”- ”) over 
the bread and wine are identical. St. Paul, who 1 
uses the latter phrase in 1 Co 11*"*, speaks in 1 Co 
10'® of ‘the cup of blessing which wo bless' x and 
this explains why the form used in consecrating the 
Eucharist was in after ages called the ‘Thanks- 
giving,’ although it consisted of prayer as well as 
giving of thanks (cf. 1 Ti 4®'' ' Every creature of 
God IB good if it be received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer here prayer is part of thanksgiving). At 
a later time the question arose whether Jesus con- 
secrated the Eucharist by this ‘blessing’ {‘thanks- 
giving ’) or merely by declaring it to be His body 
and blood. The mediosval theologians seem gener- 
ally to have token the latter view (and so perhaps 
Tertullian ; see below, 3) ; yet the Council of Trent 
apparently inclined the other way, for it says (sesa. 
13, cap. 1): 

' Our Redeemer Instituted this wondertui enemment at the 
Ijist Supper, when, aJUr the blessing of the bread and ui’nc. He 
testified m express and clear words timt Ho wns giving them 
His own body end Hie blood.' 

Wo have, however, to consider what the early 
Christians thought to bo the essence of the conse- 
cration as celebrated by the Church, whether the 
invocation of Divine assistance, or the declaratory 
words, ‘This is my body,’ etc. It will appear from 
what follows that, though there was probably some 
diUerence of opinion in the early Church as to how 
our Lord oousecrated the Eucharist at the Last 
Supper, yet all agreed that the Cliurch could con- 
secrate only by praying God that wliat was done 
then by Jesus might be done at each Christian 
Eucharist. To use a mere declarator formula, 
whether in Holy Communion or at Ordination, 
would have appeared to the early Church as pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent. 

2. Early period. — No clear deduction can be 
made from tlie Didaebe, as it is uncertain whether 
the praj'crs there given were used for consecrating 
the Eucharist or not (seo art. AOAPE). But Justin 
Martyr irses language which, however interpreted, 
shows that he conceived the consecration to bo 
efTccted by a prayer. He says (Apol. i. CO) ; 

' As Jesus Christ owe Saviour, being Incamato by the Word ol 
Qod [tor the possible confusion here of the Word ond the Spirit, 
*06 below, B), took (eerxtr) both flesh and blood for our *alvo- 
tion, BO we have been taught that ttiv Ji' cv>^v Adyov tou nap’ 
avToi rvxapitmjOtlaar rpo^nv . . . are both t)ic flesh and blood 
of tliat incamato Jesu*.' For our purpose tho words left un- 
translated are the important ones; but they arc very obscure, 
m ... y, . — — I — i-i-i, jias been given lluinks 

i ■ ■■ s formula of prayer which 

■■■ ■ ;■ ■ 1 , 2nd «cr., p. 140). Simi- 

larly 0. Gore renders n’xot Adyov by 'word of prayer ' (Codj/ o/ 

t In tlie Church Orders of the 4th (or possibly 6th) cent,, 
bishops, priests, ond deacons aro ordained limply by o Bingl* 
prayer, with laying on of bands. 


Cfirtsf, London, t 

“word of prayer" ■■ ■;■ ■ ; ‘ 

giving derived fr ' ‘ ' =' ' ' . ' i 

Justin proceeds to quote’ (JT/iSt i. [1890-1900) 112). So Hods 
(in Ante-Jiic. Chr. Lib. ii., Edinbuiyh, 1870, p. 64), who, how. 
over, translates ‘ prayer of His word.’ Tho ditficulty of these 
explanations is that tliero is no form of prayer derived from our 
Lord, and that they give an unusual order of the words. By 
others it has been proposed to translate this dlfllcult phra.ve by 
‘prayer for the Word ’(of. Barapion, below, 8). Swete 
lit. 169 f.) takes the phrase to mean the Divine command called 
Into operation by prayer ; ho paraphrases the sentence thus : 
‘ As our Lord wns made Flesh by the Divine Word, so the word 
which Issues from Him, when invoked by the prayer of the 
Church, makes the Bread Bid Oup to be His Flesh and Blood.’ 

Now, whatever view be taken of Justin’s lan- 
guage, it is clear that tho change (gcra^oXi)) of 
which be mieaks is thought of ns efiected by a 
prayer for Divine intervention, or, in other words, 
by an invocation. The nature of that invocation 
does not appear from his words. In tho two de- 
scriptions of the Eucharist [Apol. i. 65, 67) tho 
central action of the president is described as 
‘ prayers and thanksgivings,’ and the communion 
of the people is called a ‘ participation of the things 
over which thanks have been given.’ 

3. Second period. — When we come to Irenteus, 
tho matter is clear. This Father tells ns {Haer. I. 
xiii. 1, 2) that the Gnostics used an Epiclesis. 
Mark the Valentinian, who came from Asia to 
Gaul, used (apparently at his Eucharist) a cup full 
of wine and water which was at first clear, and 
continued ‘the word of invocation’ till (by some 
conjuring trick) it became dark purple. It was 
pretended that the ceon ‘Grace’ mixed its blood 
with the wine in answer to the invocation. Here 
we see a parody of tho Christian Eucharist. Tho 
Orthodox also used an Epiclesis. In Haer. XV. 
xvlii. 6, Irenffius says : 

•Bread from tho earth receiving the Epiclesis (the JxvAijjiv 
of the printed editions seems to be a mimrint [A. Uarnack, TU 
V. 8, Leiprlg, 1900, p. 60)) of God is no longer common bread, 
but Eucnanst.’ 'fbo bread and wine ' receive the word of God, 
and tho Eucharist becomes tlie Body of Christ ’ (Haer. v. li. 8). 


Here the ‘word of God’ may be personal, ns 
perhaps it is in Snrapion (see 8, below), but more 
probably it is impersonal ; it mpy mean the prayer 
of consecration (so BatifTol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 
159), or may have exactly the same force os J ustiirs 
phrase SC ei/xfir biyov. Swete cautions us not to 
nasumo ‘ that any form of invocation existed in the 
time of Ironmus ; the ti%ii was itself tho ivlKh-gais 
Tov ffeoG’ {JThSt iii. 171 n.). 

In tho Gnostic Acts of Thomas (2nd or 8rd cent.!) there Is an 
Invocation at the Eucharist. ' O Jesus Christ, Bon of God, who 
didst vouchs-afo to make us partakers of tho Eucliarlst of thy 
holy body and precious blood, lo, wo make bold to approach thy 
Eucharist ond to invoke thy holy name ; come now, make us 
partakers, . . . come, perfect compassion; come thou that 
knowest the mysteries of tho chosen one ; . • . come thou tliat 
discioscst secrets, and makest manifest things not to be opoken ; 
tbo sacred dove which bath brought forth twin young ; coma 
thou oecrot mother,’ etc. (J <6, ed. il. Bonnet, Lclpng, 1003, 
p. S5f. ; Ante-Pie, Chr. Lib. rvi., Edinburgh, 1870, p. 416; for 
the Ethloplc Acts, of which the text dlHers somewhat from Uio 
above, see E. A. W. Budge, Contendings of the Apoetles, London, 
1901, II. 463). This invocation is noteworthy as being addressed 
to our Lord ; it shows also some approach to a prayer for the 
Spirik The S^iioc Acts (given in W. Wright, Apocr. Acts of the 
Apostles, London, 1871, L 263, II. 146(1.) name the Holy Spirit 
in tho Invocation explicitly ; but tlicy may have been revised 
by an orthodox hand. The Gnostic Acts cf John ({ E5, ed. 
Bonnet, ISOS) has no Epiclesis; the work Is earlier than tho 
Acts of Thomas, 


Tertullian approaches the matter from a somo- 
wbat different point of view. He say.s that tlio 
Eucharist is tho body and blood of Clifist, because 
our Lord distinctly called it so : 

• Acceptum pancni etdlstributum discipuILs corpus ilium suum 
fecit. Hoc est corpus mtum dicendo, id cat, Dgura corporis mtl ' 
(ode. ilare. Iv, 46). 


This passage does not, indeed, deny that Jesus 
used words of blessing or thanksgiving to consc- 
crato the Eucharist at tho Idhst Supper, and it need 
not mean more than that the words ‘This is my 
body,’ etc., were those by which our I/ord nir.do 
the change in the elements known to tho disciples ; 
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but it undoubtedly ^ves ns a fresh point of view. 
Yet it tells ns nothing of the usage of the African 
Church in Tertullian’s time. 

The usage of the Cappadocian Church in the 3rd 
cent, may indirectly he gathered from the words 
of Firmilian in a letter to Cyprian (Cypr. Ep. Ixxiv. 
( =Ep. Ixxv, in PL iv. 426] 10). He says that a 
prophetess in Cappadocia had arisen 22 years before, 
had adniinisterea the sacraments, and in consecrat- 
ing the Eucharist had used ‘ no contemptible invo- 
cation.’ Pirmilian, though a Cappadocian bishop, 
shows no knowledge of Cyprian’s usage being other 
than the Asiatic in this respect. 

The Alexandrian usage of that time was, doubt- 
less, the same, for Origen (c. Cels. viii. 33) speaks 
of the bread becoming ‘ a sacred body through the 
prayer,’ and (in Mt 15”) of the Eucharist as ‘sanc- 
tified by means of the Word of God and prayer.’ 
In his comment on 1 Co 7 he speaks of the Euchar- 
istic loaves ‘over which the name of God and 
Christ and the Holy Ghost has been invoked’ 

The Pistis Sophia, an Ophite work of Egyptian 
origin (early 3rd cent., perhaps based on an earlier 
work), describes a sort of Eucharist with bread and 
wine ; when the invocation is pronounced, the wine 
on the right of the oblation (dvcrla) is changed into 
water (Srawley, Early Hist, of Liturgy, p. 43). 

The older Eidascalia, a work of the 3rd cent., 
perhaps testifies to an invocation of the Holy 
Spirit ; but the text is not quite certain (Srawley, 
p. 88 f,). 

These quotations show that an invocation of 
some sort was in general use in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, but mve us, except in the case of the 
Gnostics, very little idea as to its nature. The 
Eucharistic worship of that time was probably in 
the main extemporaneous j the invocatory prayer 
had_ no fixed form, and all that we learn is that a 
calling down of Divine power was, to all appear- 
ance, universal. 

4. Period of development.— When we come to 
the 4th and 6th centuries, a great era of liturgy- 
making, we have quite clear evidence as to the 
Epiclesis. The Hippolytean Canons, which per- 
haps represent Egyptian usage in tbe 3rd cent., 
though in their present form (allowing for some 
slight additions of a later period) they are prob- 
ably of the 4th cent. (Maclean, Anc. Ch. Orders, 
p. 166 flu), when describing the Eucharistic service, 
say that the priest, after the Salutation and Sursum 
Corda, ‘ recites the prayer and finishes the OflTering’ 
(can. iii. ; ed. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4, Leipzig, 1891, 
§§ 21-27). The Egyptian Church Order (early 4th 
cent. J [Maclean, p. 160 f.]) has almost exactly the 
same words. But, in addition to descriptions of 
the service, we now possess five 4th cent, liturries, 
of which at least the central part is extant in full ; 
those, namely, of the Ethiopic Church Order, the 
Latin Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. 
(these two are almost the same, so far as they run 
parallel), the Testament of our Lord, and the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, and that of Sarapion, bishop of 
Thmuis in the Nile Delta. In all these, after the 
Sursum Corda, there is (in some cases with the 
Sanctus added) a Eucharistic Thanksgiving, giving 
thanks for our redemption, among other blessings, 
and, in doing so, introducing tbe narrative of tiie 
Last Supper, mentioning more or less fully (see 
below) our Lord’s words and actions at it. Then 
come the Offering of the elements to God and the 
Invocation, asking for the Divine intervention (see 
8, below). These three elements — narrative with 
tiianksriving, offering of the elements, and prayer 
— will be found to be the essence of all later litur- 
gies, whatever else may have been added. 

Before dealing -with the comments on the Euchar- 
istic liturgy of this period, it will be convenient to 


consider the omission of our Lord’s words in some 
authorities. Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 348) describes 
the service at Jerusalem (Cat. Lect. xxiii. 6f.); ha 
deals fully with the ‘preface’ •with its mention of 
the heaven, earth, sea, the angels and archangels, 
and the Sanctus, and yet he says nothing of the 
commemoration of redemption, or of our Lord’s 
words, ‘This is my body,’ etc. Immediately after 
mentioning the Sanctus be says : 

‘ Then we call upon God to esnd forth His Holy Spirit open 
the gifts lying before Him, that He may make the bread the 
body of Christ and the wine the blood of Christ 1 for whatsoever 
the Holy Ghost has touched is sanctified and changed.' 

This is what strikes him as the essential feature 
of the service. So in xxi. 3 he says that the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, is no longer mere bread, hut the body of 
Christ, There is no e'vidence of the existence of 
the Words of our Lord in the Jerusalem liturgy of 
the 4th cent,, and Cyril’s silence is significant bs 
shelving at least that they did not appear to him 
to he the principal act in the service. He com- 
ments on them elsewhere (xxii.) as used at the 
Last Supper, but not in yonnexion with the liturgy 
(Brigbtmanj indeed, thinks that there is a litur- 
gical reminiscence about this chapter, just as the 
phrase ‘ His undefiled hands and feet’ in xx. 5 [On 
Baptism'] has a parallel in the Liturgy of St, James, 
Greek and Synac [Lit. East, ana West., p. 469, 
n. 11]). However this may he, half of the Words 
of OUT Lord — those over the cup — are omitted in 
the liturgy of the Test, of our Lord, which only 
alludes to them ; and so in the Abyssinian Anaphora 
of our Lord (below, § 7), which is derived from the 
Testament, and which, tbongh it has inserted several 
later features, leaves the narrative of the Last 
Supper in the same mutilated state. The Lms 
S yrian Lit, of the Apostles Adai and ilan, 
in its essential features is probably to be dated 
before A.D. 431 (though it has received nddiUons 
in course of time),* omits the words entirely. That 
this was not regarded, even at the beginning of the 
7th cent., ns an essential omissionj howm’er un* 
usual, appears from tlie curious opinion of Gregory 
the Great, that 

‘it was the custom of the Apostles to consecrate the Mcriflcia 
oblation solely with (the Lord’s] prayer ’ (Bp. ire. 12 [20)]. 

He contrasts the prayer in use in his day 
‘ composed hy some scliolar,’ with our Lord s own 

* 

• Inconveniens visnm cst ut precem quam soholastlCTS Mm- 

posuerit super oblatione diceremus, et ipsam 
Bedemptor noster composuit super ejus corpus et sangm 
non diceremus.’ . , 

He appointed the Lord’s Prayer to he 
directly after the Canon for this reason. _ mere 
is no question whether Gregory’s nP*”'?”, 
right or wrong ; but the fact that no held 
shows that he did not consider the essence 01 t 
service to lie in the declaratory 
thought of the consecration as being ellectea oy 

S. Patristic comment in this 
to the comments of the Fathers of the 4th 
6th centuries, we find the same conception or mu 
consecration by a prayer. Basil (de i>pir. 
xx'vii. [66]) says ; , 

•Which of the saints has left us Injvritlng the worts 
vocation at the making (ava.Sti{ti) of the bread of the 
and the onp of blessing t ’ 

This shows the absence of_ any 

Athanasius (or psendo-Athanasius.), in n , 

to the newly-baptized quoted by Eutjchiu ^ 
Constantinople in the 6th cent, (de , 

sacrosancta Euch. 8 [Brightman, p. oS , > 

PC Ixxxvi. 2401, fr. 7]), says ; 

1 Connolly (LUuTyieal Bom. 't ■' 

tionsly says that the extra-Anaphora! „ [, before 

represent^ by Narsai’s description o' 

A.D. 450. But we may probably go further than tlil»- 
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‘When the great prayera and holy supplications are pro- 
nounced the Word descends on the bread and 

the cup, and [the bread] becomes His body* (teal ytveratavrou 
oCifia : ct. Sarapion, below, 8). 

Other Alexandrian ■writers speak of prayer for 
the Sjoirit. Thus, Athanasius’s successor, Peter, 
says that at the altar ‘ ■we invoke the descent of 
the Holy Ghost ’ (Theodoret, HE iv. 19). Optatus, 
a Numidian bishop (c. A.D. 363) speaks (c. 
Parmcnianum, 1) of Almighty God being 
invoked, and the Holy Ghost being prayed for 
(‘ postulatus ’) and descending (of. c. DonaU 'vi. 1). 

Jerome (Ep, ci. [Ixxiii. or cxlvi.] ‘ad Evan- 
gelum ’) says : ‘ The body and blood of Christ is 
made (‘ conficitur’) at the prayer of the priest.’ 
Ambrose (rfe Fidt, iv. 10 [125]) speaks of the ‘ sacra- 
ment "which by the mystery of the sacred prayer 
is transfigured into the flesh and blood.’ Elsewhere, 
if (as is probable) the de Mysttriis is his authentic 
work, Ambrose uses -vvords which recall Tertullian: 

‘[In tha consecration] the very ■words ol the Lord, the 
Baviour, operate; lor that sacrament which thou receivest 
is made by the word ol Christ. . . . The Lord Jesus BimscU 
proclaims, "This Is my body." Before tha blessing of the 
heavenly words another nature Is spoken of, after the con- 
secration the body is eignlfied,' etc. (ds iiyst. lx. (62, 61]). 

If these two passages are both by Ambrose, we 
must interpret the latter, in the light of the former, 
to mean that our Lord’s command operates through 
the prayer of the priest (cf, Justin, above, 2 ). The 
de Sacrameniis, which is almost certainly later 
than Ambrose (see below, 6), has a similar passage, 
but in more explicit terms (iv. 6). 

Chrysostom’s evidence goes both ways. He says 
that 

‘the priest stands, not bringing dorvn Are [like Eh'tah; cf. 
{ 178), but the Holy Spirit, and prays at length . . . that the 
grace failing on tlm sacrifice may through it inflame the eouls 
of all' (it Sacerdotio, iii. 1 1170]) ; and that ‘ the priest stands 
before the table stretching forth his hands to heaven, calling on 
the Holy Qhost to oome and touch the gilts set forth ‘ (lIom.it 
Cotmet. 3% 

Yet elsewhere he says : 

‘ It Is not man who makes the gifts set forth to become the body 
and blood of Christ. . . . The priest stands filling a part (irxiiaa 
irXiipuv), uttering those words ; but the power and grace are of 
Ood. ‘‘This is my body," saith he. This saying changes the 
gifts eet forth; and as the word which said ‘‘Increase and 
multiply "... was uttered once, but gives actual power to our 
nature to beget offspring through all time, so this word once 
rooken makes the sacrifice perfect at every tabic' (d< froi. 
Jxtdae, Sam. i. 6). 

The last passage, like that quoted above from 
the de Mysteriis, recalls Tertullian, but it stands 
alone among Eastern ■writings. It certainly sug- 
gests that it was the custom of Chrysostom to 
recite the words of our Lord at the Eucharist ; but 
that these words as uttered by the priest in the 
narrative form found in all liturgies are those 
which consecrate the Eucharist, ho does not say ; 
indeed, he would seem rather by implication _ to 
deny it. Ho thinks of our Lord as consecrating 
the bread and wine at the last Supper by this 
declaration, or at least oa consummating the con- 
secration thereby ; but he says that that declara- 
tion, once made by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
eouBocrates the Eucharist for all time. Putting 
with this passage those quoted immediately before 
it, we may take Chrysostom os teaching that every 
Eucharist is consecrated by the priest praying that 
our Ixird’s declaration at the Lost Supper may 
make elTcotual the particular act on which ho and 
tlie people are then engaged. There is not in 
Chrysostom, or in any other ancient writer, any 
approach to the idea tliot, if a priest were merely 
to say over bread and wine the words ‘ This is my 
body’ and ‘This is my blood’ -with a proper in- 
tention, n valid Eucharist would result. 

Augustine in one place {Serm. ined. vi.; PL 
xlvi. 835 f.) speaks of the ‘Word’ (Ferl/um) being 
added to the bread and wine and of their be- 
coming therehj’ the bo<i 3 ' and blood of tho IVord : 

‘Accedente vcrlio fit corpus ct sanguis Verb! . . . [the Boiu- 
tation, ‘Sunum Cotda’and Tlianksgtvlng mentioned] . . et 


inde Jam [sncccdunt] quae agnntur in prccihus sanotls . . . ut 
ocoedento verbo Cat corpus et eangu'is Christ! . . . odde 
verbum ct Get Sacromentum.’ 

In Serm. 227, Ben. (in die Paschae, ir.), he says 
that tho bread and cup are sanctified ‘ per verbum 
Dei.’ What is the ‘ word ’ here 7 In de Trin. iiL 
4 [10], Ben. (A.D. 396), Augustine speaks of the 
elements being consecrated by tho ‘ mystic prayer,’ 
and only by the Invisible operation of tho Spint of 
God. This last passage seems, especially when 
taken with the teaching of his countrymen Optatus 
(see above) and Fulgentius (see below), to show 
that Augustine used an invocation of tiie Holy 
Ghost at the Eucharist, and this would suit also 
the first passage about ‘ adding the word ’ ; the 
‘ verbum Dei ’ in the second passage would suit 
better the Divine command at the Last Supper, 
and, if so, "we have a conception very like that of 
Chrysostom. It should he added that Srawley 
thinks tliat at Hippo there was no invocation of 
the Holy Ghost in Augustine’s time (op. cii. p. 
160). 

The Cappadocian Fathers of tho 4th cent, attest 
an invocation without stating its exact form. For 
Basil, see above. His brother Gregory of Nj'ssa 
speaks of the Eucharistio bread os sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer (he interprets this Pauline 
phrase personally), and of the rirtue of the bene- 
diction uy which the change is accomplished (Cat. 
37). So Gregory of Nazianzns begs Amphilochius 
to pray for him in his illness at tho Euctiarist and 
to ‘ draw down tho Word by your word ’ (Ep. 171). 
On the usage of tho Cappadocian Church in the 4th 
cent, see bmow, §8. 

That the Eucharist Is consecrated by a prayer Is an idea net 
confined to orthodox circles. Ncstorius believed the same 


And we may add the comment of a distinfpjiebeil Ncstorian on 
the subject. Tho newly published Liturgical Semilid of 
Sartai pves us the nearest approach that wo have in Eastern 
books at so early a date (c. a.s. 600) to the doctrine of what lias 
by some writers been called ‘the moment of consecration.' 
After saylnx that the chosen apostles have not made known 
to ns what our Lord said, when ‘lie ^vo thanka and blessed* 
nt the last Supper, and after dcccribinB what is recorded In 
the Gospels, with a traditional comment of Theodore, Narsal 
adds that to this effect ‘ the priest gives thanks before God,' i.t. 
commemorates the Last Supper; then, otter mcnlioninp the 
Great Intercession which here, in East Syrian fashion, follows, 
he describes the Epicicsls; 'The priest . . . summons the 
Spirit to come down and dwell In the bread and wine and 
make them the Body and Blood of King llcssioh. To the Spirit 
he calls, that He will also light down upon the assembled con- 
crepation, that hr His piU it may he worthy to receive llie 
Body end Blood. The Spirit descends upon the oblation without 
change (ol place), and causes the power ol His Godhead to dwell 
In the bread and wine, and completes the mystery of our Lord's 
resurrection from tho dead. . , . The Spirit comes down at 
the request of the priest, bo he never so great a alnncr, and 
celebrates tho Mysteries oy tho mediation of the prieilwhom 
He haa consecrated. . . . ^cn the herald of the Ohurch [the 
deacon] cries in thathour: “In silence and fcarbo ye standing : 
peace be with ns. Let all tha people beinfearatthismomcnl 
In which tho adorable Uysterlts are being accomplished by 
tho descent ol the Spirit"’ (ed. Connolly, pp. lC-2‘i). It ■will 
bo noticed that even here there Is no cut-and.drled theory 
of a ‘moment of consecration,* but only a statement that at 
the Epiclcsis the consecration of the Eucharlsl by the power 
of the Spirit is completed. A slmitir proclamation by tlic 
deacon la still on some occasions used in tnis place by the East 
SjTians. 

Wo may close this review of Patri-stio comment 
by two quotations from Fathers of the Cth cent,, 
which tend in somewhat difierent directions. Fnl- 
gentins, bishop of Bnspo in North Africa, eays 
(c. A.D. 507) : 

“The Holy Ghost Is asked of the Father for the consecration 
of the sacrifice' (ad ilonimum, if. 7; cf. 10, 12) ; so tho fragment 
of the aama writer e, Fahianum, 23, 28. 

Crcsarins of Arles in A.D. 602 writes ; 

•When the creatures that are to be blessed with the heavenly 
words are placed on the sacred altars, before they are conee- 
craled by the Invocation ol the holy name, the lulatauce ol tbs 
bread and wine is there, but after the words ol Chrirt, Ibt bodj 
and blood of Christ’ (Sam. r. de /*arcA, [FL Ixvii. lOSci 
Crsarius’e thought seems to run on the same lines as ^ryso- 
tom's, as described above. 
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6. Place of the Invocation. — Taking first the 
4th cent, liturgies of the Chureh Orders and of 
Sarapion, and the Great Liturgies of the four 
families designated by Brightman as S3rrian, 
Egyptian, Persian (i.e. East Syrian or Nestorian), 
ana Byzantine (this includes the Armenian), and 
omitting the Great Intercession, which varies in 
position (see art. Iktercession [Liturgical], 2 (c)), 
the order of the central part of the service in all 
(except the Egyptian in one detail) is as follows. 
After the Sursum Corda (which is prefaced by a 
benediction or salutation) comes the Eucharistic 
Thanksginng, with a reference, in most cases, to 
the work of creation (cf. Irenreus, Eacr. rv. xviii. 
4, 6, where emphasis is laid on the oblations being 
God’s creatures), and in all to that of redemption, 
introducing (except in some 4th cent, forms) ^ the 
Sanctus in reference to the angelic creation (which 
seems to be the reason of its occurrence here), and 
ending, except in the cases mentioned above (§ 4), 
with the recitation of our Lord’s deeds and words 
at the Last Supper. Then comes the oblation of 
the elements, which usually takes up the words, 

‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ and gives them 
as the reason for the act (hence this is often called 
the Anamnesis) ; and after it, in close conjunction, 
comes the Invocation. In this scheme the words 
of Jesus are introduced in the recital of what 
happened at the Last Supper as part of the Com- 
memoration of Redemption. 

Next let ns take the Eoinan rite. It is not 
known for certain how the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at Rome before the 5th century. Extem- 
poraneous worship may have lingered there much 
longer than elsewhere, for in early ages it was 
Jerusalem that ordinarily led the way with regard 
to liturgical matters, and Rome showed the most 
conservative spirit. When we first meet wdth the 
Roman rite, there are two differences in detail 
from the scheme given above, (a) A prayer is 
found in the Eucharistic Thanksgiving before the 
Commemoration of Redemption, which in its 
earliest known form (in the de Sacramentis, iv. 

[PL xvi. 463], a North-Italian work, probably 
written at a place where the Roman and MUanese 
uses were combined, c. A.D. 400; see Duchesne, 
Chr. Worship, p. 177) runs as follows : 

‘Make this oblation for us (nobis) established (asorlptam), 
valid, reasonable, acceptable, for it is the figure of the body 
ond blood of Jesus Christ, who, in the day before He suffered, 
took bread,' etc. 

This is slightly altered in the present Roman 
canon, which probably goes back, at least in its 
main features, as far as Gregory the Great (6th 
cent.), to the follo^ving; 

* Which oblation do thou vouchsafe to make blessed, estab- 
ilshed, valid, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may become 
lor our sakes (nobis . . . flat) the body and blood of thy most 
belpved Son oar Lord Jesus Christ, who in the day before,’ etc. 
This praj'er, the Quam oblationem, was developed by Cranmer 
in the First English Prayer-Book (1540), and afterwards in the 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637, into a more detailed Epiolesis, with 
an invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

(6) After the Commemoration of Redemption and 
the oblation of the elements comes a prayer for 
the Divine intervention, as in the other liturgies 
described above. It is made up of two jiarts, the 
Supra quae and the Supplices te. But, instead of 
asking that the Holy dhost may come down to the ] 
earthly altar, it asks that the elements may be \ 
taken up by God’s holy angel to the heavenly 
altar. The two conceptions, though differing in 
form, are really one, and are both Justified by NT 
usage. 

A writer in CQR (xrix. (1600) S70) remarks that ‘the same 
facts of grace arc jjresented in two forms : we are said to be 
raised up with Christ and made to sit with Him end to be in 

1 In some Abyssinian Anaphoras the Sanctus is thrust in 
without any conneiion with the context (Brightman, JT/tSt 
xii. (1910-111 325). This may show that even later Ulurgits 
tacked this element. 


the heavenly places (Eph fistflis); and on the other hmdthi 
Holy Ghost is sent forth into our hearts, and is in us and w 
nre strengthened by the Spirit so that Christ comes to’dwell m 
our hearts (Gal 4®, Jn 1417, Eph Sltf.)/ 


The earliest form of the prayers Supra quae and 
Supplices te is found in the de Sacramentis {loc, 
cit.). After the narrative of the Last Supper in 
the liturgy described in that work conies the obla- 
tion of the elements, followed by the words : 

' We ask and pray thee to take up this oblation on thy sublims 
altar by the hands of thy angels, as thou didst deign to take up 
the gift of thy' servant just Abe] and the sacrifice of our for^ 
father Abraham and that which llelohizedek the high priei! 
offered to thee.' 


The present Roman canon has inverted these 
clauses, has changed ‘angels’ into ‘angel,’ and has 
made some additions; notably it expresses the 
purposes of the prayer : 

‘that all we who receive the holy body and blood ol thy Son 
. . . may be filled with every heavenly benediction and gnee.' 
For the meaning of these passages see below, 9. The idea ot 
the heavenly altar is first found in Irenmus (Haer. it. xviU. 6) 


We may next take the Gallican rite. The 
peculiarity of this rite is that the central parts 
of the Eucharistic service vary with the day and 
season, instead of being fixed, as in other liturgies, 
Eastern and Western. In other words, the Mass 
for each day is a distinct liturgy. The only part 
which need detain us is that which corresponds to 
the Eastern Epiclesis, the ‘ Post pridie,’ so called 
becanse it comes after the narrative of the Last 


Supper (‘Qui pridie quam pateretur’). On some 
occasions the ‘Post pridie’ contains an explicit 
prayer for the Holy Gliost, on others it does not ; 
but apparently it always or almost always asks 
for the Divine intervention in the mystery (see 
examples in Scudamore, Not. Euch.^, 689, 694; 
Duchesne, p. 217 f. ; Gummey, Cons, of the Eueh,, 
334 ff.). On some days, also, the ‘Post Sanctus 
(a prayer said after the Sanctus and' before the 
Narrative of the Last Supper) contained an invoca- 
tion, or an anticipation of the invocation (see the 
‘ Post Sanctus ’ for Easter Even in the Missalt 
Gothicum [Gummey, p. 337]). So in the Jlfoearahe 
Missal we find anticipatory invocations, sometimes 
mentioning the Holy Ghost and sometimes not, as 
well as invocations m the ‘Post pridie’ (Gummey, 


pp. 339, 350f., 353, 358). 

The Egyptian rite is notewortlw in this con- 
nexion as having an anticipatory Epiclesis before 
the Narrative of the Last Supper in addition to the 
normal one afterwards, though the anticipatory 
one is not usually very explicit. The words of 
Sarapion, ‘Full is the heaven, full also is the earth 
of thy excellent glory ; Lord of hosts, fill also this 
sacrifice with thy power and thy participation, 
are taken np and amplified in the Greek Ltturgy 
of St. Mark (Brightman, p. 132) and in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril (p. 176). The latter ampb- 
fies the last sentence thus : , . 

• Fill this also thy sacrifice, O Lord, with thy blessing tnai 
is from thee^ through the descent upon it of thine Holy 
ond Id bleesinc bless and in purifying purify these tby precious 
gifts whi<^ have been set before thy face, this bread and tins 

°“^he most marked development of this invocation 
before the Narrative is in a newly-discovered frag- 
ment of an Egyptian Anaphora, perhaps of the otli 
or 7th cent., wluch has; _ . 

' Fill ns also with the glory that Is with thee, and ronrt®'' * 
to send down thy Holy Ghost on these creatures, and in 

bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ana in 

cup the blood of the Hew Tesument. For our lAUl Jes ’ 
Christ hiiMelf, in the night in which Ho was 
narrative of the Institution follows] ... ye “unouna mjue 
and confess my resurrection. We announce thy d»tn, we c ■ 
fess thy resurrection, and pray . . .' : here the fragraeni 
ruptly ends, and nU the rest is wanting (P. de Punict, 7 

th» Ifxneiunth Eueh. Congntt [1903], London, 1909. p. 3— 
Cabrol.LACiU. 18320.). . 

There is no reason to suppose that an Anamnesis 
and Epiclesis did not follow, as in tUe_ other Egj P' 
tian Anaphoras which have an anticipatory invo- 
cation before the Narrative. There is no trace 01 
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any snch anticipatory Epiclesis in the liturgies of 
the Church Orders, anil from the evidence given 
above it is clear that the invocation in this frag- 
ment is a development (for "we can see it in the 
process of growin") and not the survival of an 
antique feature. The development may have been 
due to an hnitation of the Roman rite. A still 
more striking instance of an anticipatory Epiclesis 
may he seen in a prayer to the Son in the Coptic 
St. Mark and St. Cyril and in the present Ethiopia 
Liturgy (Brightraan, pp. 148, 204; E. Eenaudot, 
Lit. Orient. Coll.^, Frankfort, 1847, i. 2) ; this is 
said "When the elements have just been put on the 
altar, before the lections are read, and is called in 
the Coptic the ‘prayer of (or over) the Prothesis’ 
(see Eenaudot’s note, p. 168). It runs thus: 

•O Master, Lord Jesus Christ, . . . make thy face to shine 
on this bread and on this cup which we have set on this thy 
priestly table ; bless, sanctify, and hallow them, and chango 
them that this bread may become indeed thy holy body, and 
that which is mixed in this cup indeed thy precious blood ; and 
may they become to us all lor participation and healing and 
salvation of our souls and bodies and spirits.' 

On these anticipatory invocations it may he ob- 
served that, however puzzling they may he to the 
more logical Western mind, to the more subtle 
Eastern mind they would be natural enough. In 
Divine mysteries there is no such thing as time, 
just as there is no such thing as space. 

7. The Person or Persons addressed in the 
Invocation. — In the most ancient authorities some- 
times the Holy Trinity is addressed, sometimes 
the Son or the Holy Ghost, but more often the 
Father. Doubt occasionally arises because the 
phrase ‘invocation of a Person’ may mean a 
prayer for Him to come, or a prayer addressed to 
Him ; but an ‘ invocation of the Holy Trinitjr’ pan 
only mean prayer addressed to the Holy Trinity. 
In the 2nd cent., Irenacus speaks of the invocation 
of God or of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or 
of the Holy Trinity. In the 4th cent., Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks of invoking the Father in the 
Eucharist to send the Holy Ghost {Cat. Led. xxiii. 
7), and by ‘invocation of the Holy Ghost’ (xxi. 3) 
he probably means prayer for the Holy Ghost. 
On the other hand, in xix. 7 he speaks of the ‘ holy 
invocation of the adorable Trinity’ to consecr.ate 
the Eucharist, and contrasts it with the ‘invoca- 
tion of unclean spirits.’ This can only mean in- 
vocations addressed to the Holy Trinity^ and to 
unclean spirits respectively. Thus in Cjuil’s time 
it was perhaps the custom sometimes to address 
the Fatner, sometimes the Holy Trinity. In the 
liturgies of the JEthiopic Church Order, tiio Verona 
Fragments, the Apostolic Constitutions, and Sara- 1 
pion, the Father is addressed. But the Oblation 
and Invocation (such ns it is) in the Testament of I 
our Lord are addressed to the Holy Trinity (i. 23) : ' 

‘ We offer to thee this thankeglylng, Etemul Trinity, 0 Lord 
JcFus Christ, O Ixird the Father • . . O Lord the Holr Ghost; I 
wo have brought [this Is the best reading) this drink and Uiis ' 
food to [the MSShftve ‘of*] thy holiness; cause that It may be 
to us not for condemnation/ etc. 

Just before this our Lord had been addressed : 

• Remembering therefore ffty death end resurrection, we offer 
to thee bread and the cup,' etc. 

It was perhaps in view of such formulm that the 
Council of Hippo in 303 (can. 21 [C. J. Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr.,_ Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 39Sj) for- 
bade Eucharistic invocations to he addressed to 
any hut the Father : 

* In prayer no one shall address the Son Instead of tlieFather, 
or the Father Instead of the Son, except at the altar when ! 
prayer shall always bo addressed to the Father. JTo one shall 
inahe use of strange forms of prayer without having flrst con- 
sulted well-instructed brethren,’ 

If this i.s aimed at books like the Testament, the 
langtinpe is not unsuitable, for the Prayers in that 
manual .chow considerable confusion in the Persons 
addres-sed. Tlic Abyssinian A naphora of our Lord, 
derived from the 'lestament, retains the peculiar 


features (as to the Oblation and Epiclesis) of its 
prototype; hnt before the address to tlie Holy 
Trinity^ (which it slightly modifies) it inserts ah 
invocation of the more nsual type, asking for tlie 
Holy_ Ghost, and addressed, as we see from its 
wording, to tlie Father, though from what had 
immediately preceded we should have thought 
that it was addressed to tlie Son. It is, in fact, a 
very clumsy insertion (this Anaphora is given in 
Cooper-Maolean, Test, of our Lord, p. 245 IT.).' In 
the Great Liturgies the Invocation is addressed to 
the Father. 

8. The object of the Invocation.— "We may group 
Invocations in three classes ; (a) those which do 
not explicitly pray for the Holy Ghost; (6) those 
in which the intervention of the Holy Ghost is 
asked for, without any explicit mention of a change 
in the elements ; and (c) those (the great majority) 
in which the inteiwention of the Holy Gliost i.s 
asked for that He may change the elements and 
make them to he our Lord’s body and blood. 

(a) The invocation in Sarapion’s sacramentary 
(c. A.D. 350) exhibits some confusion between the 
Word and the Spirit, and prays that the Word may 
descend (for the Gr. text, with notes by Brightman, 
see JThSt i. 88 IT,, 247 If. ; for an Eng. tr. see 
J. Wordsworth’s ed., London, 1899), It runs 
thus : 

‘ O Ood of truth, let thv holy Word come upon this bread, that 
the bread may become body of the Word, and upon this cup 
that the cup may become blood of the Truth, and make all who 
communicate to receive a medicine ot life. . . . For we have 
invoked thee, the Uncreated, in [the) Holy Spirit.’ 

It is possible that 'K6yos is used in two senses 
here, the first time ns the Divine command (‘ thy 
holy word’), and the second time, by n sort of 
paronomasia, as the Eternal Word. But probably 
there is merely a confusion of thought, of which 
we find some instances elsewhere in early times 
(c.g., Tertullian, adv. Frax. 26, ‘ hie Spiritus Dei, 
idem erit Sermo’; of. also Justin, Apol. i. 33, 66, 
Hennas, Sim. V. v5. 6fl’., IX. i. 1, ps.-Clom. S Cor. 
ix. 5, xiv. 3, 5, and perhaps Aristide.s, Apol. 16). 
It may be permissible to conjecture that the reason 
of this confusion of language, such ns it is, comes 
from the fact that all that the Eternal Word does 
for ns is done through the Spirit. Ho is with ns 
‘ alwny, even unto the end of the world ’ (Mt 28”), 
hut it is through the Comforter that He comes to 
ns (Jn 16’*). Perhaps, therefore, before the Mace- 
donian controversy arose, it seemed immaterial to 
some of the early Fathers whether they prayed for 
the Word or for the Spirit to come. It is probable 
that Athanasius’s invocation prayed for the descent 
of the Word (above, 5) ; this was perhaps an 
Alexandrian peculiarity (for Origen see 3). After 
Sarapion the invoc.ation of the Word disappears, 
though, as Swete remarks {Holy Spirit xn the 
Ancient Chxtrch, London, 1912, p. 292), ‘ the thought 
of tlie Logos descending on the elements was not 
altogether abandoned ’ (see passage in Eutychiu!< 
given above, 5). But, while we find the same 
thought in the Cappadocian Fathers (above, 5), 
whose literary afiimties were Alexandrian, there is 
no evidence of a Logos-invocation in C.'ipjiadocia. 
Srawlcy (op. cit. n. 126) rcgard.s it as iirncticnlly 
certain tliat the Holy Siilrit was named in the 
invocation of that Churcli. 

The most eminent example of the omission of 
the mention (or, at le.T>t, direct mention) of the 
Holy Ghost is the Roman liturgy. Neither tlie 
(Jimm oltlafionem nor the later jirayer for tlie 
Divine intervention (Supra quae and Suppliecs te) 
mentions the Holj- Ghost ; the latter a-sks that the 

I It had httn ru!rKe«t*d by the present writer (Fret. 0 / e*ir 
Lord, p. lOT)that Ihw curious Anapl-.ora vran n contireiinsr link 
t-^tween the Trt'.anvnt and the modem Ah\t-.n!sn lUurrv. 
But E. Bishop xii. fltUll p. i'.-S) pit,. rti.-or,v lor tldr.lc- 

liij that It i« rather a version cl the Teriameit! bturi-y enriched 
Irom the already exirtlng Abyt'^iniac rite. 
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elements may te taken up by ‘the holy angel’* 
to the heavenly altar, as has already been described 
(above, 6). 

(6) The implicit form is that found in the Ethiopic 
Church Order (Brightman, p. 190) and the Verona 
Fragments (ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 107) : 

‘ Send thy Holy Spirit on the oblntion of this Church ; ffiro it 
together unto all them that partake [for] sanctification and 
[i^r. Frag, better: all saints who partake] for fulfilling with 
the Holy Ghost,’ eto. 

The litur^ used by St. Chrysostom at Antioch 
was probably similar in this respect (see the first 
two quotations from his writings given above, 5). 
The Xestament of our Lord is even less explicit in 
its invocation ; the Holy Ghost is not directly 
asked for, though He is named in the address to 
the Holy Trinity, and only the blessing to the 
communicants is explicitly mentioned (above, 7). 
The Nestorian or East Syrian Lit. of Adai and 
Mari (above, 4) has an invocation of this implicit 
form, though it has in addition a prayer for the 
blessing and hallowing of the oblation : 

'May thy Holy Spirit, O my Lord, coma and rest upon this 
oblation of thy servants, and may Ha bless and hallow it, and 
may it be to us, O my Lord, for pardon,* eto. 

(c) The explicit form is found already in the 4th 
cent. ; Cyril of Jerusalem has it (above, 4), as also 
have the Apost. Constitutions (viii. 12) : 

‘We implore thee . . . to send down upon this sacrifloothy 
Holy Spirit . . . that He may show (aTroitrpT) 2) this bread as the 
body of thy Ohrist, and this cup as the blood of thy Christ, that 
they who partake thereof may be strengthened in godliness,' 
eto. _ 

Similar explicit invocations are found in the 
Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord (above, 7), in the 
Egyptian Anaphora described in the SahidicEcdes. 
Canons, % 66 (Brightman, p. 462), and in all the 
Great Liturgies (except Adai and Mari) if they 
have an express invocation of the Holy Ghost at 
all, Sarapion also has an explicit invocation, 
though it does not invoke the Holy Ghost. 

It seems clear from the evidence here detailed 
that the implicit type of invocation is somewhat 
older than the explicit ; and, indeed, it would be 
almost impossible for the former to be evolved out 
of the latter. 

9, Interpretation of the evidence. — If we ap- 
proach the evidence without any theory as to what 
are the words or the moment of the Eucharistic 
consecration — and to deal with evidence after we 
have made our theories is a fatal mistake— we shall 
be impressed by the fact that, however much 
different ages and different countries may have 1 
used divergent details in their Eucharistic worship, j 
the general scheme of the service was one and 
the same throughout Christian antiquity. The 
Eucharist, at least from the 2nd cent., was conse- 
crated by a prayer, whether the prayer asked for 
the Holy Ghost, or for the Word, or for neither 
explicitly. But how are we to regard the invocation 
of the Holy Gliost ? It would appear that before 
the rise of the Macedonian controversy about the 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person was not even in the 
East always mentioned in the Eucharistic Epi- 
olesis. Indeed (now that the Pfaffian fragments 
of Irenseus have been dismissed as modem forgeries 
[Harnack, TU v. 3]), there is no certain evidence of 
the Holy Spirit being mentioned in the invocations 
before the 4th cent. ; the evidence is only conse- 
quential, and E. Bishop (App. to Connolly’s Lit. 
horn, of Narsai, p. 136 If.) even treats the kind of 
Epiclesis which became universal in the East and 
common in the West (see the Galilean and African 
evidence, above, 5, 6) as an invention of the 4th 
century. He rightly calls attention to the fact 
that, in combating the Pneumatomachi, the Ortho- 

lAn attraotivt theory Identlflea the angel with the Holy 
Spirit («ee do Puniot, op. ctt. p. S93) ; but the de Sacramentit 
has the plural ‘ angels.’ 

2 Ot. Basil’* use oS aeoieif.r, auove. s- trot other parallels ece 
Srawley, p. 105 n. 


dox did not appeal to the work of the Holy Ghost 
in consecrating the Eucharist, while they did ap- 
peal to Hia work in baptism. But the argnmeS 
from sileace here, as so often, is precarious” for at 
the very time when the controversy arose, and 
when it is said that the silence of the Ortliodox 
shows that they were not in the habit of usiu" an 
Epiclesis of the Holy Ghost at the Eucharist” we 
find Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348) and the liturgies 
of the Ethiopie Church Order and of the Ferono 
Fragments (which, or their common original, must 
almost certainly be dated about tlien) attesting its 
use, and (what is important) betraying absolutely 
no idea that it was a novelty. It wifi bo remem- 
bered that Cyril and Sarapion were contemporaries. 
Is it possible to explain the extraordinarily wide- 
spread — almost universal — use of the custom from 
that time forward, without a protest from anyone, 
in most diverse countries, if it were an invention 
of that period f Is it not much more probable that 
the prayer for the Holy Ghost goes back to a much 
more remote time, although it was not the only 
form in use ! It would seem that in this matter, 
as in others, the rise of heresy had indirectly a 
beneficial result; it forced the Church to think 
more clearly about the work of the Third Person. 
In the invocation of the Holy Ghost _ we have an 
instance of the experience of Christianity, after 
various trials, showing what were the forms most 
suitable for liturgical use. 

Again, if we start with no pre-conceived theory, 
there seems to be no reason why the invocation 
should always be in the same place, or why there 
should not he more than one invocation in the same 
service. The Egyptian rite has a sort of invocation 
before the Narrative of _ the Last Supper, or even 
in the preliminary service, and a fuller one after 
the Narrative (see above, 6). The Homan rite 
has tlie same feature. But there js no reason 
for denying that both prayers are, in their own 
way, invocations. No doubt, if we start with a 
theory that the consecration takes place at a 
particular moment, as when it is said that at the 
word ‘meum’ in the phrase ‘Hoc est enim corpus 
meum,’ the bread is transubstantiated,* then we 
shall be obliged by tlie theory to hold that the 
Supra quae and the Supplices te in the Roman nte 
are merely petitions for a blessing on the com- 
municants ; put this is a very dilnoult position. 
It is, indeed, common ground that almostall known 
liturgies have, at the place where these praywo 

occur, a petition for the communicants ; the 
Epiclesis states this as the reason for its petition 
for Divine intervention. But that is a very dmerenu 
thing from saying that the _Boman prayers in 
question were designed by their author merely to 
pray for this blessing, and that the consecratio 
was conceived as having already taken plaoa 
Several considerations make such a_ 
improbable. In tbe de Sacramentis (iv. 6), wue 
these prayers are first found, there is no prayer 0 
a blessing on tbe communicants. And, H c 
prayers have only this meaning, why shonla 
elements already consecrated bo taken up y 
the angel to the heavenly altar ! 
the significance of the reference to the offjrmg 
Abel and Melohizedek and the rest! 
a prayer for a blessing is all that is ******* **7 *.. 
unnecessary, ns such a prayer Al*'cauy oeems in 
Qaam ohlationem (■ nobis fiat '). Anu the differe 
of nomenclature shows that these prayers 
regarded as completing the consecration. A 
the narrative of the Institution ° r.,., 

caUed bread (in the Unde ct memores); but 
The theory that, In the Roman rite, by *'1? **?®.omDlete 

the eonseomtlon is compieif • 


by a declaratory formula. 
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the Supplices te it is always called the body and 
blood of our Lord — e.g., at the commixture (cf. 
Duchesne, p. 182). It appears, therefore, that the 
interpretation of writers of the school of Duchesne 
takes a view of the case which is more in accord- 
ance with the facts, namely, that the Supra gttae 
and Snpplices tc exactly correspond to the Epiciesis 
after the Narrative of the Last Supper which is 
found in the Eastern and usually in the Gallican 
liturgies, and are intended to be at least a part of 
the words of consecration. 

The devout Christian need not ask too parti- 
cularly, nor can he expect to know, at what 
moment God consecrates the elements ; it is enough 
for him to be assured that, when all has been said, 
the consecration has been completed. 

10 . Invocation at baptism and confirmation. — 
The prayer for the gpfts of the Holy Ghost is also 
in some early authorities called an Epiciesis. The 
bishop, in normal cases, was present at the admini- 
stration of baptism, though he did not usually 
himself baptize ; and directly after the immersion 
the newly-haptized were brought to him, and he 
prayed for them (either before or at the laying on 
of hands) that the Holy Ghost might bo given to 
them (cf. Ac ”). Tertullian, who mentions the 
laying on of hands as an act distinct from the 
anointing, says ; 

• Having como out of the laver, wo are anointed with the 
blcs!>ed unction. . . . After that, a hand is imposed, catling on 
(advooana) and inviting the Holy Spirit by a oenediction ' (d< 
£apt. 7t.). 

In the Verona Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. Ill) 
the bishop, after the newly-baptized have been 
anointed by a presbyter and clothed and brought 
into the church, lays hands (or a hand) on them 
and ‘invokes’; the prayer is given. In the 
Testament of our Lord the same thing is found ; 
the prayer is expressly called ‘the invocation of 
the HolyGhost’ which the bishop ‘says and invokes 
over them’ (ii. 9). In other Church Orders a 
similar prayer is riven, but it is not expressly called 
an invocation. It may perhaps ho added that in 
the Gnostic Acts of Thomas there is an invocation 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit before the baptism, 
at the anointing (ed. Bonnet, p. 68 ; Ante-Nic. Chr. 
Lib. xvi. 404). 

Tlic invocation after the Immersion hae no connexion with 
the invoking of the Divine name ot the Immersion, of which wo 
tend in Justin (Apol. i. 01 : ‘ the namo ot God, the Fother of all, 
tlic Lord, is named upon him ') and in the Apost. Const, (iii. 10 : 
•naming the Epiciesis of Fother and Sou and Holy Ghost, thou 
Shalt haptlre them In water’), for these refer only to the words 
used in baptizing. Tbo same may be said of tbo allusions in 
Ac 1611 (from Am 9'^ and Jo 21 (‘ the honourable name which 
was Invoked [<Tr<ic\T)Sfv] upon yon ' ; cf. Hu OH). 

LmiuTOUR.— L.. A. Hoppe, Die DpikUtU, Schaflhausen, 
1864 ; W. E. Scudamore, Fotitio Ducharisticos, London, 1876, 
nn. 672-691; J. Wordsworth, Hoiy Communion^, Oxford, 
1010, pp. 100-102; E. S. Ffonlkes, Fn'mid'M Consecration of 
the Eucharistic Oblation, London, 1686 ; F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Weelcm, vol. 1., Oxford, 1800 (an in- 
vnluablsniine of liturgical matcnall ; H. B. Swete, • Eucharistio 
Belief in tlie Second and Tliird Centuries,' in JThSt iii. (10021 
101 if. : J. H. Srawlcy, The Early History of the Liturgy, 
Cambridge, lOlS; J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The Testa- 
ment of our Lo^, Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 170-170, 210 f.; L. 
Duchesne, Onginss dii cults chriiien (Eng. tr,, Christian Wot- 
s '. ■ i .- '. r 7^-^— '''12),chf.lI.,TL, vii.; 

-11 'i' ■•f' '■ - porilire, 2nd eer., 

3 ' .- . ; ; <■ ■ • . Fhe Consecration of 

• . I . ! “■ . : :l i: (.' innolly. ‘Liturgical 

;■ .. . ■ s. . .■ -■ ■■ I . dshop, in nil. 1 

(1909); A. J. Madcan, Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 
1910 • G. Homer, Statutes of the Aposll<s,loni!on, iBOf ; F.^ 
Funis, Didasealta e( Conslituliones Aposiolorum, Paderbom, 
1901' : W. C. Bishop, • Priniilive Form of Consecration of the 
Holv Eiicliarlst,' in CQll livi. (mSI S8Sfl. ; D. Stone, 
•Eucharistic Doctrine and the Canon of tlie Eoroan Mass,' in 
CQR Ixvil. (19081 21 B. A J. MACLEAX. 

INVOCATION (Roman). — It was believed by 
tlio Romans that, if a prayer was to be truly cllec- 
tivc, it must be directed ppccially to the deity 
witliin whose sphere of power its fulfiluiciit lay. 


and that this deity must be invoked by his right 
name ; so Amobius, iii. 43 ; 

* Usque adeo res eiigit propriatim decs scire ncc nmhigere ncc 
dubltare de unius cuiusque vi nominis, ne si alienis rilibus et 
appellationibus fuerint invocati, ct aures habcant structas et 
piacuUs nos teneant inexplicabilibus obligatos.' 

To know the right name of the competent deity 
was to poBsess a real power of compulsion over him 
(cf. A. Dicterich, Fine Mithrasliturgic", Leipzig, 
1910, p. lip_f.); hence the names of tbo specilic 
tutelary deities of Rome were kept secret, in order 
that they might not bo used for evil ends by llie 
enemies of the State (Serv. jFn. ii. 351 : ‘ iure pon- 
tificum cautum est ne stiis nominibns dei Eonioni 
ajjpellarentur, ne exaugurari possent’; cf. Georg. 

i. 493; Plin. UN xxviii. 18; Macr. Sat. iii. 9. 
3). This explains also why it was regarded as of 
the utmost importance to invoke the gods in tbo 
proper form, and wlrf every precaution was taken 
to avoid mistakes. If a suppliant was in doubt as 
to the right name of the deity ho desired to addrc.'i.s, 
ho either uttered a variety of names for the deity 
to choose from (so Hor. Sat, ii. 6. 20: ‘Matutinc 
pater sen lane libentius audis’) or added some 
such formula as ‘ sivc quo alio nomine fas est nomi- 
nate’ (Macr. Sat, iiL 9. 10 j cf. Serv. uEn. ii. 351 ; 
Apul. Metam. xi. 2 ; CIL xi. 1823) or ‘ quisquis es’ 
(e.g., Verjj. sEn. iv. 677, and the note of Servins : 
“‘quisqnis es” secundum pontificum morom, qui 
sic precnntnr : “ luppiter omnipotens vel quo alio 
te nomine appcllari volueris”’; cf. E. Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, Berlin and Leipzig, 1913, p. 144 f.). 

If, however, the suppliant did not know which 
dei^ was concerned with the matter in hand, a 
variety of expedients was open to him. He might 
omit the divine name altogether, and substitute for 
it a phrase like ‘ Genio urbis Romae sivc mas sive 
femina’ (Serv. AHn. ii. 351 ; cf. Macr. Sat. iii, 8. 3 ; 
Pint. Querst. Bom. 61) or ‘sivc deo sivc do© in 
cuius tutela bio Incus locnsvc est’ (so among the 
Arval Brothers [CIL vi. 2099, ii. 3 ; cf. G. Henzen, 
Acta fratrum Arvalitm, Berlin, 1874, pp. 144-1401) 
— a aubitationis exceptio (Amob, iii. 8 ; cf. Gell. 

ii, 28, 2f.), of which we have numerous instances 
in extant formula} of prayer alike in literature 
jCato, de Agric, 139 ; Macr. Sat. iii. 0. 7) and in 
inscriptions on altars {CIL vi. 110 = 30701, 111; 
Ephcmcris Epigraphica, v. 1043, ix. 003) ; on these 
cf. C. Pascal, in Bull, archeol. comun. xxii. [1804] 
188 IT. = Studi di antiehitd e mitologia, Milan, 
1896, p, 85 IT. In many cases, however, the wor- 
shipper simply applied a now name to the deity. 
It Is certain that many of the recognized Roman 
deities derived their origin from the practice of 
invoking as divine things lying close at hand (e.g., 
xanus, ‘ the door,’ vesta, ‘ the hearth ’), or of using 
the names of the evils which the prayer was de- 
signed to avert (e.g., febris, * fever,’ rohigus, * mil- 
dew on grain’), or of the virtues and conditions 
prayed for (e.g.,fdes, ‘fidelity,’ concordia, ‘agree- 
ment’) 08 the names of divine beings. In such 
coses it was of importance to define clearly the 
conception of tlic higher power tlius invokca, and 
to express its connotation fully. Hence the gods 
frequently received double names, meant to indi- 
cate their character from two contrasted points of 
view, as, e.g., Anna Perenna, who could grant a 
favourable year’s beginning (annare) and year’s 
end (perannare) • Gehita Mann, who presided over 
birth and death ; Pntulcius Cliisivius, the god of 
the opening and shutting of doors or gates, etc. 
Again, the suppliant plight break up the action for 
which he souglit divine aid into its several com- 
ponent elements, and frame for each of these an 
appropriate _ divine name. Thus, while in tbo 
sacrum Cerialc the flainen ofiered the Facrifiec to 
the goddasscs Tcllus and Ceres, ho gave dcfinilo 
expression to what ho asked of them by invoking 
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twelve names ■which covered the husbandman’s 
work from the first ploughing to the delivery of 
the grain from the granary, viz. Vervactor, Eeda- 
rator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Oharator, Occator, Sar- 
ritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Convector, Conditor, 
Promitor (Serv. Georg, i. 21), and, similarly, the 
Arval Brothers, by way of expiating the acts of 
bringing doivn, cutting, and burning a fig-tree that 
had grown on the roof of their temple, offered sacri- 
fice to three newly created deities, viz. Deferanda, 
Commolenda, and Addenda, while on another occa- 
sion of the same kind they sacrificed to Coinquenda 
and Addenda (Henzen, op. cit. 147 f.). In the case 
of gods whose range of power was very wide, it was 
necessary to specify the particular matter in which 
their help was required ; and from this arose the 
practice of di'viding the personality of certain deities 
and investing the component elements with distinct 
epithets, of which quite a number might appear to- 
gether in a single prayer. Thus, c.g., the Arval 
Brothers, in the vow which they made for the tri- 
umphant return of Trajan from the Dacian cam- 
paign in A.D. 101 {CIL vi. 2074, i. 25 ff.), invoked 
not only Juppiter Optimus Maximus and Mars 
Pater, but also Juppiter Victor and Mars Victor. 
In the case of so multiform a deity as Fortuna, the 
suppliant was above all concerned to direct his 
prayer to the proper quarter, so that, if, e.a., he 
prayed for the favourable issue of a battle, he ap- 
pealed to ‘Fortuna huiusce diei,’t.e. the particular 
Fortuna in whose hands lay the destiny of the day 
of battle (Wissowa, Bel. und Kult. der Bomer^, 
Munich, 1912, p. 262). Great care was also taken 
that no divine power who had a right to bo invoked 
should be passed over. Hence, after all the deities 
specially concerned had been duly invoked in a 
prayer, it was customary to add a ‘ generalis invo- 
catio ’ which should include all the others : 

'Post spedalem inrocationem transit ad generaiitatem, ne 
quod numen praetereat, more pontifioum, per quos ritu veteri 
in omnibus sacria post speciales decs, quos ad ipsum sacrum 
quod flebat neocsse erat Invooari, generallter omnia numina 
invqoabantur J (Serv. Georg, i. 21 ; of. .^Sn. riil. 103, Georg, i. 10). 
This practice finds parallels in Greek prayers (ci. 

0. Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamhendes 
Herondas, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80*** ; R. Wiinsch, in 
AB JVvii. [1904] 100). 

In forms of prayer that have come do'wn to us, 
accordingly, the group of deities addressed is very 
frequently rounded off -with some such formula as 
‘di deaeque omnes,’ or, more definitely, ‘di omnes 
coelestes vosque terrestres vosque infemi’ (Livy, 

1. 32. 10), or ‘ di novensiles, di indigetes, di quibus 
est potestas nostrorum hostiumque ’ (ib, viii. 9, 6). 
With this custom is connected the requirement 
that in every prayer, no matter to Avhat god it 
was addressed, Janus and Juppiter should be in- 
voked first of all (Macr. Sat. i. 16. 25 ; of. Cato, 
de Agric. 141 [see also 134]: ‘lanum lovem -vino 
praefamino ’), and that the series of gods invoked 
should always begin -with Jauus and end with 
Vesta (Cic. de Nat. Dear, ii, 67, and other passages, 
as cited by Wissowa, op. cit. 103). 

Literaturh. — G. Appel, De Romanorum precationilnu {Re- 
Ugionsgeschiehtl. Yersxiche und Vorarbeiten, yii. 2), Giessen, 
1009, p. 76 ff.; G. 'Wissowa, GetammeUe Abhandlungen zur 
rOm. Religiom- und Stadtgesck., Munich, 1904, p. S27 ff. 

G. Wissowa. 

INWARD LIGHT,— See Expeeiknce (Religi- 
ons ) ; Fkiends, Sociei’Y of. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHY.— The schools of phU- 
osophy that arose in Ionia, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and among the adjacent islands, during the 
6th cent, n.c., are above all remarkable for their 
originality and vigour. With them begins the 
CTeat march of Greek philosophy, and even their 
fra^ents are stimulating to this day. It is hard 
to fi.x precisely the limits of the term ‘Ionic.’ In 
so active a period of thought, systems gave birth 


to other systems -with astonishing rapidity, and 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Anaxa- 
goras, all of them bred in Ionia, were deeply in- 
fluenced by the speculations around them. All 
historians would agree, however, that Thnle?, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the earliest in 
time, form to some extent a class apart, and most 
would confine the distinctive name to these three 
and their immediate disciples. But Xenophanes 
seems to come nearer to them than to their great 
successors, and we may include liim here, especially 
as he gives particular expression to the religious 
side of their views. Dominant in the four is the 
recognition of matter, motion, and physical cansa- 
tion — i.e. of objects extended in space, and orderly 
movements and changes in space— as being them- 
selves manifestations of the Absolute Eeality. 
There is a marked aversion to earlier anthropo- 
morphic ideas, and to all such mythology as that 
in wnich a storm at sea would be explained simply 
as due to the incalculable wrath of a Poseidon. 
At the same time this ‘matter’ with which our 
philosophers are concerned does not appear to be 
conceived as anything apart from spirit. They 
shrink from imagining it in terms of mere mechan- 
ism, but do not ask themselves the precise distinc- 
tion between mechanism and spirit, or the precise 
connexion between them — questions, certainly, 
that no one has answered yet. But, with the 
possible exception of Xenophanes, these early 
thinkers do not even raise such questions, at least 
not expressly : in Hegelian language, they do not 
ask how far space can be taken as an adequate 
manifestation of the Absolute ; they are ab^rbed 
rather in the simple feeling that it is a manifesta- 
tion. They feel that things do happen in the way 
of mechanical and physical ‘ causation,’ one event 
in space and time being followed by another ns ite 
necessary ‘effect’; that a cloud, e.g., is formed 
and will be formed by an exhalation from the sea, 
not by the god choosing to send his messenger 
wrapped in a magic veil. At the same time, they 
insist that these physical processes are, in some 
profound sense which they do not determine, 
bound up ■with life, mind, and divinity. Thus 
they have been called ‘hylozoists’ ( 0 X 77 = ‘matter, 
fa> 7 }=‘ life’), since they assert a union, though an 
undefined union, between the t'\yo; or, rather, 
they do not assert it, they assume it,_fo_r they have 
hardly reached the stage of distinguishing the two 
as tw'o. Aristotle sees the danger of this mae- 
finiteness, one result of which 'ivas to make ex- 
tended things and movements in space si'ca 
appear to be the sole causes of all that existed, 
including the movements themselves and the glory 
and beauty of the universe {Met, A 3, 983*' 6-984 20). 
Bub no criticism can do justice to these pioneers 
that does not recognize the immense service done 
to thought by initiating research into the pro- 
perties of space and the physical qualities 
things, and connecting with this, rather tlinn wit 
mere mythological fancies, the search for the a 
solute truth about the universe and God. bcienc 
and mathematics are not in themselves metapnysi 
and theology, but there will never be a great n*®"" 
physic that does not take account of them, a 
never a great theology that does not take accoun 
of metaphysic. . , .i,. 

1 . Thales.— It is significant that Thales, t 
first of these thinkers, is said to have bron„ta 
the elements of geometry to Greece, hawngstu 
the science in Egypt and 
own (Ritter-Preller, Hist, Phxl. 
reff. there). But how far it wm a trao p®**?*" ^ 
science and not a mere collection m rules ic 
empirically, it is difficult to say. Our j 

formation for Egypt is derived from ® 

WTitten, probably about 1500 B.C., by the p 
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Aahmes (on the Rhind papyrus now in the British 
Museum). Mathematicians who have studied this 
treatise state that it refers to a rule for ‘ deter- 
mining the trigonometrical ratios of certain angles’ 
(see W. Ball, A Short History of Mathematics, 
London, 188S, p. 8fF.), hut they are not sure 
■whether this rule could not have heen discovered 
by mere observation of special instances, ■without 
the general reason being kno^wn. On the other 
hand, the Greek Democritus, ■writing in the 5th 
cent. B.C., and boasting of his proficiency in mathe- 
matics, asserts that he has not found himself sur- 
passed even by the Egyptians in the construction 
of diagrams ‘ accompanied by demonstration’ (yerh 
diroS^fios [Ritter-Preller, 188]). This at once sug- 
gests that, though by that time the Greeks bad 
outstripped the Egyptians, they recognized that 
demonstration and deduction were present from 
the first in the foreim teaching. This agrees with 
Aristotle’s remark that mathematics arose first in 
Egypt, because there the priests had leisure, and 
leisure is necessary for all the liberal studies that 
go beyond utility {Met. A 1, fiSl** 20). Thus it 
seems quite possible that Proclns had good founda- 
tion for his opinion that there was a true ‘ general ’ 
element in the mathematics of Thales, t.e. a true 
element of deduction (Proclus, in Euclid. 19 
[Ritter-Preller, 9 E]). Proclus is writing c. A.D. 
460, but he quotes Eudemus (c. 325 n.C.), who un- 
doubtedly thought that Thales must have grasped 
the general principle that a triangle is determined 
when the base and the angles at the base are 
given; for otherwise, Eudemus held, he could not 
have measured the distances of ships at sea, as he 
is said to have done (his base, apparently, ‘ being 
a tower, and the base angles being obtained by 
observation’ [Ball, p. 14; Proclus, p. 352, 14]). 

Tims we may see in Thales the first beginnings 
of that insight into the real importance of mathe- 
matics both for science and for metaphysics which 
60 deeply influenced Greek thought, from the time 
when the Pythagoreans believed that the very 
essence of all things was to be found in number 
do'wn to the days of Archimedes. 

Herodotus tells us (i. 74) that Thales foretold 
the eclipse of the sun ■which took place in the 
sixth year of the war between the Lydians and 
the Kfedes. Incidentally this gives us a date for 
Thales’ life, since astronomers calculate that an 
eclipse was visible in Asia Minor on May 28, 685 
B.C. (Ritter-Preller, 86). We cannot suppose, 
without authority, that Thales had discovered 
the true cause of eclipses, hut we know from 
Assyrian records that the Babylonians watched 
for eclipses at fixed dates (Burnet, Early Greek 
Phil." p. 42). Thales may have had access to this 
knowledge in his travels, possibly at the court of 
Croesus, king of Lydia (Herod, i. 29). In any case 
we can understand how such Imowledge, coupled 
with his mathematical studies, would stimulate 
his search after one universal ^iysic.al cause for 
nil the changes in the world. This, he held, was 
water. Aristotle, our nearest authority, suggests 
that he was led to this ■view by observing that the 
seed of all living things is moist, and also tlie 
nutriment of all things, ‘and that heat itsclf is 
generated from the moist and kept alive by it’ 
{Met. A 3, 983** IS). It is not clear whether the 
last passage refers to animal heat alone, as the 
context certainly suggests, or, as later -writers 
thought, to the belief that the fire of the sun and 
the stars was fed by exhalation (Ritter-Preller, 
12 ; Plut. Pine. Phil. i. 3 ; Diels, Doxoyraphi, p. 
27G). It is quite possible that Thales had both in 
mind. Aristotle also states {de Calo, ii. 13, 294‘ 28) 
that he believed the earth to float on water, ns a 
piece of wood might float. This recalls the Semitic 
oelief of tlio waters under the firmament. 


How exactly Thales conceived the ordered uni- 
yerse_ to bo evolved from this fundamental water 
is quite unknown to ns. Diog. Lacrt, states (i. 
22) that, according to some authorities, ho left 
nothing written, and certainly no writings of his 
have come douTi to us. Anstotle, whenever ho 
refers to his doctrines, speaks of tliem in a tone 
of coniecture. _ From a passage in the Physics, 
however (i. 4 init. 187“' 12), where Aristotle is deal- 
ing with those early thinkers who assumed one 
definite substance underlying all the forms that 
wo see, it may be inferred that Thales believed in 
a process of rarefaction and condensation. Still, 
this is only an inference, and Simplicius seems to 
have held that Theophrastus (the pupil of Aris- 
totle) considered Anaximenes the first to state 
such a theory (Ritter-Preller, 266 ; Diels, p. 164-). 
Perhaps Anaximenes was the first to state it fully. 

Of greater interest is Aristotle’s remark that 
Thales is reputed to have said that the magnet 
had a soul, oecauBO it could make iron move {de 
Anima, i. 2, 405“ 19 [Ritter-Preller, 1.3o]). As 
Aristotle saw, this suggests that Thales was not 
satisfied -with mechanism as pro-riding an ultimate 
explanation for the cause of movement, and held 
that in some fashion (cf. Plat. Laics, x. 899 B : Siqj 
re Kal Siros) soul must be that cause, and must be 
present throughout the universe {de Anima, 411* 7). 
This feeling, Aristotle thinks, may be the source 
of the saying ascribed to him that ‘ oil things were 
full of gods ‘ (i6. ; also ascribed to Heraclitus 
[Ritter-Preller, 46rf ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7]). 

it is plain, however, from Aristotle’s criticisms, 
both hero and in Met. A 3, that Thales did not 
attempt to work out any relation between soul 
and matter, or even definitely to state the two as 
distinct, if interconnected, principles. Hence wc 
cannot trust a later ivriter, such as Stobreiis, who 
attributes to him a fully-formed doctrine about 
the ‘mind of the world’ being God {Eel. i. 60 
[Ritter-Preller, 14 ; Diels, p. SOI]). 

Like all thinkers of Greece in the great period, 
Thales showed a deep interest in matters of State. 
He was classed with Solon among the Seven Sages 
(Diog. Laert. i. 42), and Herodotus recognizes the 
wisdom of the advice that he gave the lonians, in 
view of their danger from Persia, to form a united 
confederation among themselves (i. 170). He was 
certainly a citizen of Miletus, and, according to 
Herodotus {loc, cit.), of Phcenician extraction, but 
the latter statement seems far from certain (see 
Burnet, p. 3911.). 

2 . Anaximander. — Anaximander, also a Mil- 
esian, and probably a pupil of Tlialcs (Ritter 
Preller, 15), astonishes us by the boldness and 
subtlety of his speculations. According to Aris- 
totle, and also, apparently, to a tradition preserved 
in Simplicius (Anst. Met. A 2, lOGO** IS; Simpl. 
Phys. 24, 2G [Ritter-Preller, IG, 20]), he struck out 
the idea of one primitive substance, infinite in 
extent, but othenviso undetermined in chamoter, 
something that was thus none of the things -wo 
loiow, but something that was capable of becom- 
ing all things and manifesting all qualities. That 
the primitive substance was thus conceived as 
indeterminate has been disputed (see Burnet, p. 
57 DT.), chiefly on the ground that Aristotle may 
liavo read into Iiis predecessor an aiiproximation 
to his oM-n theory of matter os something that ia 
essentially potentiality, i.e. something with the 
power of receiving form and character, though not 
of generating it by its own force alone. But there 
is no real reason why Aristotle sliould have mis- 
represented his forerunner, whoso book was in 
existence at the time, and, moreover, we must 
account for the tradition in Simpliciu.". If wo 
accept Aristotle’s account, we have a .'ignificant 
connexion between Anaximander and Heraclitus, 
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who found the very life of the world to lie in the 
incessant process of change, everything coming to 
be something which as yet it was not. It must 
be admitted, however, that the ■word &Teipov (w'hich 
Anaximander uses to describe his substance) is 
not conclusive, meaning simply ‘limitless’; and, 
though this certainly may imply ‘indefinite in 
character’ as well as ‘infinite in extent,’ we 
cannot be positive that it does. So far as we can 
follow Anaximander’s development of his theory, 
we seem to notice, as ivith Thales, an uncritical 
union of mechanical and spiritual conceptions, 
vaguely grasped. This ‘ infinite-indefinite ’ is said 
to ‘ surround all things and govern all things,’ to 
he divine, deathless, and indestructible (Arist, 
Phys. iii. 4, 20.S‘’ 7 [Bitter -Preller, 17]). But, 
when we come to ask how this divine government 
brings the diversified world into being, we only 
learn that in some fashion the opposites are sepa- 
rated out from the primitive source (Arist. Phys. 
i. 4, 187* 12 [Bitter-Preller, 16c]). Now, this kind 
of statement can be taken in two ways, as Aris- 
totle seems to suggest with regard to the later 
theory of Anaxagoras, who conceived a primi- 
tive state in which all physical substances were 
somehow mingled together so as to be indistin- 
guishable, a conception which has interesting 
points of likeness to Anaximander’s (Met. A 8, 
989* init.). It is open to us to imagine 

‘the opposites’ — e.g., the hot element and the cold 
— as already there actually, fully developed, but 
divided into such small amounts that we do not 
perceive their presence. In this case the primitive 
substance is not really undefined in all its parts, 
and we must admit so much inconsistency in the 
theory. It then becomes natural to assume the 
‘separating out’ as a merely mechanical process 
due to the sifting action of a perpetual motion, 
without any intrinsic qualitative change. Such 
an interpretation for Anaximander is suggested 
by a passage in Simplicius : 

o^< Tov <rTOcx«<ov yiyecriv Troiet, aX\* airoKptPO* 

fxivtav Twv tPavritav 6ia ‘nj? atStov Ktvjjffews (Phys, 24, 13 D 
fRitter-Preller, lOj). 

Or else — and this other interpretation seems 
more in harmony -with the general drift both of 
Anaximander and of Anaxagoras — the primitive 
quality of the substance is throughout indeter- 
minate, possessing no special characteristic any- 
where at all ; and then we are almost driven to seek 
some further cause, other than the substance itself 
and other than motion, to account for the growth ; 
of the various definite characters that do appear i 
(of. Theophr. op. Sinmlicius, 154. 24 D, 27. 17 D 
[Bitter-Preller, 16c ; Diels, p. 479]). Now, Anaxa- 

t oras, whatever his view of the process in detail, 
id definitely assert that mind (vour) was the ulti- 
mate cause of this ordered variety — a step for which 
Aristotle puts him far in advance of his predecessors 
{Met.^ A 3, 984*’ 11-18). This step Anaximander 
certainly did not take, but the affinity between the 
two systems is real: each assumes a primitive 
matter that is unformed, either relatively or abso- 
lutely, possessing no characteristics that are dis- 
cernible, but capable of changing, under the 
influence of something, into the ordered world 
which we know. Anaxagoras names that some- 
thing, Anaximander does not, and perhaps he has 
a still nearer affinity to a modem such as Tyndall, 
who spoke of matter as endowed with ‘ the promise 
and potency of all life,’ and left the subject there. 
Or it might nob be fanciful to say that he conceives 
the world in the beginning as without form and 
void, and, though ho thinks of the spirit of God as 
brooding on the face of the waters, he will not say 
so definitely. 

Simplicius adds another important point, illus- 
trated by a direct quotation (Bitter-Preller, 16), 


The generation of the various elements, as vs 
know them, is followed by their dissolution into 
the primitive substance, and this le-absorpiioa is 
felt to be right and seemly (mra. rh xpeiir) .* 

‘ At the appointed time they mate reparation and eatistaction !a 
one another ior their injustico ’ (Burnet's tr., slightls' nittted). 

Thus Anaximander seems to hold that ths 
diversity and multiplicity of the world depend on « 
struggle of opposites (e.g,, of warmth against cold, 
of wet against dry), and that the definite emerg- 
ence of one element is a wrong done to the other. 
Heraclitus carries on this idea of struggle, but 
rejoices in it and justifies it. Anaximander held 
also, it would appear, that this double process of 
generation and destruction was repeated inces- 
santly ; ‘ generation could never fail,’ for the 
infinite fountain was always there (Arist. Phys. 
iii. 8, 208* 8 [Bitter-Preller, 16a]). Thus Anaxi- 
mander may really have reached the idea, which 
later writers say he held, of innumerable uni- 
verses, rising and passing away for ever (Bitter- 
Preller, 21). It is not clear whether they think 
he imagined many universes in existence at the 
same time, or meant that they followed singly, 
one after the other. But the latter is suggested 
by the coherent system which he conceived for the 
present universe, comprising all we know, earth 
and sun and stars, in one complete whole. He 
came very near to realizing that the earth was a 
globe : he conceived it, apparently, as shaped like 
a stumpy cylinder, with a convex lid, in dirnensions 
three times as broad as it was deep, swinging free 
in the centre of the universe, and surrounded by 
hollow rings of compressed air (or vapour) which 
contained the fire of the different heavenly bodies, 
the rings with apertures in them through which 
the fire showed (Bitter-Preller, 19, 20_; Burnet, 
pp. 70, 71). His biological speculations were 
equally bold, and in many ways acute. He an- 
ticipated the modem theory of hereditary con- 
nexion between all animals by his suggestions that 
the earliest living creatures were of the nature of 
fishes, and that man was developed from these, 
supporting his view by the sound observation that 
man now requires a longer period of nurture tbM 
any other creature, and consiaeringthatit washard 
to imagine how he could have survived from the first 
if this li ad been always so (Bitter-Preller, 22), 

3, Anaximenes. — Anaximenes, his successor, 
also a Milesian (ib. 23, 26), was a man of mucU 
tamer intellect. He fell back to the old idea 01 
the earth as a flat disk, and to the simpler, clearer, 
but less profound and fruitful, conception qt Wio 
primitive substance as one of the recognizable 
elements. This was air, infinite in extent, bui; 
definite in quality. Barefied, air became fire ; 
condensed, it appeared successively as wind, cloua, 
water, earth, and stones. Motion existed irom an 
eternity and was the cause of change, but n 
explanation of motion itself was given (to. -A, ^ 0 , 
28). Soul, he said in so many words, was wr ; 

•Just as onr soul, being nlr, holds us together, so do 
and oir encompass the whole world' (tr. Barnet, p. << • 

We' cannot say, however, whether he meant that 
the air encompassing the universe was conscio , 
as it is in man ; he is said to have *'“°**°, ,,,1 
‘divine’ (Bitter-Preller, 28a), nor need we doubt 
that he did ; but he is unlikely to have , 

the conception of divinity any tnorc jirccism} t 
his predecessors. TheroisUttlenewin histho g i 

bub he too has a claim to what Hegel 
the great merit of these thinkers— ;tliat Hiey 
the first to announce that the J,, ^ 

of the world could he explained as the , 

tion of one principle, a principle ^"“t wa , 
destructible (Gesch. der Phil., i. 

A 1 [Thales], p. 203), The theo^ of 

was revived a century later by Diogenes of pn 
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Ionia, "whose system, however, shows the mark 
of other influences (Zeller, JPre-Socratic Phil., 
i. 280 ff.). 

4. Xenophanes. — In Xenophanes the mental 
enthusiasm of the time seems to blaze out into a 
sane and splendid religious fervour. The best 
introduction to him is still the brief sentence of 
^istotle (Met. A, 9S6*> 21), that Xenophanes was 
the first to believe in the unity of all things (cf. 
Plat. Soph. 242 D : ‘ All that we call many is really 
one,’ an Eleatic tenet derived ‘ from Xenophanes’). 
Not that Xenophanes made any clear statement, 
or distinguished what was one in matter from what 
was one in principle ; 

‘ he Blmply looked up ot the whole heaven and said the One 
existed, and was God ’ (aX\* <1? toi' oAo** ovpai'bv rb 

<tvai rov 0(6v» FotaTro^Xeirwrc!. Hipp. Rtf, i. 1, atro^Xerwv 
irpbyrbv ovpttvov : Diets, Dox., p. G55). 

We may compare the famous passage in Sext. 
Emp. (adv. Phys. ix. 26 f.), which, no doubt, 
refers to Aristotle’s opinion, telling how some 
have thought that the first conception of the 
providence of God came to man from the sight 
of the starry heavens : 

* The men who first looked up at the sky (o'l irpuToi- « 1? ovpavhv 
avapki'panet) and gazed at the sun running his course from his 
rising to his sotting, and watched the ordered dances o( the 
stars, these men set themselves to discover the creator of so 
glorious a harmony, helievinp that it could not have arisen by 
chance, but through a mightier and Immortal power, and that 
this power was God.* 

Xenophanes made no clear statement (oiSlv 
Sicaa^r^vitrev), says Aristotle, cutting to the root of 
the matter in his trenchant way ; as "with Xeno- 
phanes’ predecessors, so vidth himself, we are 
unable to discover any articulated theory of the 
relation between space and spirit, either in the 
universe or in man. But his fragments are_ in- 
stinct with the sense that these two conceptions 
are of ultimate importance, and must somehow bo 
brought together. How to bring them together he 
does not know ; one is tempted to say that he 
simply claps them together, but he has got hold of 
what neither philosophy nor religion must ever let 
go again. He will have nothing of the old anthro- 
pomorphic fancies by which the real grandeur and 
mystery of the physical universe are juggled out 

of sight ; . ^ 

• What men call Iris Is a cloud, coloured purple ond scarlet 


and green ' (Kltter-Preller, 103). 

But that does not make him UTite the rainbow 
‘ in the dull catalogue of common things.’ 

If * all things come from the earth ond all things end In tho 
earth’ (ib. 103a), and if we ourselves and oil living things 
are * born from earth and water * (103), yet plso ev wj’thlng 
that he sees leads him hack 'to the One’ (1016), overj-Oilng is 
somehow in the charge of ‘ one God, mlghtie^ omong gods and 
men, not like mortals In shape or mind (100). Not like them 
in mind— but that docs not imply that Ho Is wnthout mind, rather 
He is the mind of which ours is hut a faint reflex, Ho Is rwo,- 
TtMv lie vdvfia: 'more IntcUigent than Intelligence (102a). 
God's thought embraces every thing, ’without ettort He rules 
all things liy the thought of His mind (10S6)._ There is a 
striking enigmatic line, ovXov op?, oJXot 4« ntt, ovXor Mr 
dxoiiei (lb. 102), which may bo translated variously : (1) Ho 
la all eye, nil ear, aU thought’ (Zellep Murray) ^(2) ’The whole 
Bce9, tiio whole nears, tho wholo things ; or (3) Ho sees all 
over, thlnUa all over, and hears all over' (Burnet), 

We ask ourselves whether Xenophanes meant : 
(1) that in the divine there was nothing but sight 
and hearing and the activity of thought; or (2) 
that every scrap of matter was somehow linked 
up into a coherent system, which as a vhole, 
though not otherwise, was instinct with tho 
highest powers of perception and thought; or (3) 
that matter throughout the universe was somehow 
conscious in every part, Tho second interpreta- 
tion seems most in harmony with his conception 
of ‘tlio One,’ but the third is supported by pas- 
Bilges in the p5eudO“A.ristotelifin trentise tic mIcIisso^ 
Xenophane, Gorgia (Zenone) (cbs. 3, 4 ; Kitter- 
Preller, 103), anti tho line may cxprcM Xenophanes' 
belief in the omnipresence of the dmno. In any 
cose it is a good uiustration at once of his sug- 
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gestiveness and of his vaguene.ss. The world con- 
ceived ns a physical whole is, in his view, somehow 
a manifestation of one God whose influence is 
present in every part, and who has the attributes 
of reason and perception, but we do not understand 
how it is such a manifestation. Does he conceive 
it to stand to the mind of God as body to sonlJ 
Or is space the first appearance to us of something 
which, in its ultimate nature, is free from the 
limitations of space, ns wo Icnow space? This 
seems perhaps too subtle a theory for so early a 
period, but tliere are accounts strongly suggesting 
something of the kind. For instance, Simplicius, 
on the autliority of Theophrastus, the scholar of 
Aristotle, says that Xenophanes conceived the 
One, the Unity of all things that was God, a.s 
neither limited nor limitless, neither at motion nor 
at rest (oCte vtTreps.spivop offrE diretpov, ktX. [Rittcr- 
Preller, 106a, init.]; cf. de hleUsso, Xenophane, 
Gorgia [f6. 109, 110], which may, however, only 
be derived from Theophrastus). Again, some- 
times Xenophanes is said to have described the 
One ns spherical in form and limited (■ncTtpaafUrov 
St xal tripatpotiSis [i&. lOS, 1086]), and, on tho other 
band, we hear that he spoke of ‘ the limitless roots 
of the earth’ (Arist. de Ccelo, ii. 13, 294“ 21 ; id 
dveipof aMjv ippi^dsBai ; Ritter-Preller, 1036) — all 
of which conflicting statements could he reconciled 
if we did suppose him to have thought that God 
could appear to ns in one aspect as spatially 
limited, in another ns spatially unlimited, but 
tliat in His ultimate nature He was something 
that was above either (cf. Ritter’s interpretation 
of ‘the sphere’ as the self-limited, neither limit- 
less nor externally limited, quoted by Zeller, op, 
cit. i. 648-). All this, however, is venr doubtful, 
and perhaps we ought only to sny that Xenopbancs 
may have used spatial images to describe his God 
just because he was feeling after, but had not yet 
grasped, a conception in which God could bo knoim 
to be as much the source of space as of mind and 
spirit. Certainly the desire for a vast monotheism 
xvhicb will somehow include boUi personality and 
impersonality seems to underlie bis vivid satires 
on the current anthropomorphism of his day. 

'Tho EthlopuiTis make their gods blnck-haircd and fiat-nosed, 
and the TTiracians make theirs red-hoired ond blue-eyed' 
(Ritter-Preller, 1006). 'Yes, and If the beasts had hands and 
could paint and carve, the horses would make their cods like 
horses, and the oxen moke theirs like oxen.' * Men think tlie 
gods are begotten as they arc, and dress as they do, and look 
and speak as they ’ (16. 100). 

His own God is nnbegotten, uncreated, and 
everlasting (16. 98), infinitely beyond the reach of 
the ‘immoral’ myths invented by the poets. 

• Homer and Hesiod have credited tho gods with every shame, 
thefts and adulteries ond lies’ (16. 00). 

It is very probable, os Murray points out, that 
the anthropomorphism of Homer is itself super- 
I imposed on an earlier, less personal, mythology 
[ of nature, and Xenophanes might almo.st be said 
to lead the reaction. Cmdo antbropomorpliism 
is full of dangers, and not the least arise when 
symbols of tho weat generative forces in the 
world are tumed into tales about ‘a god of 
enormous procreative power and innumerable 
amours’ (Four Stages of Gr. PtUgion, London, 
1912, cli. ii, p. 89). Not that Xenophanes shows 
any "vrish to restore older mythologies, if such 
there were, any more than bo shows i^i^atby 
for the tn-msmigration fancies of the Pytha- 
goreans. His way lies forward along the path 
of sober thought and inquiry. He is aware of 
onr ignorance, and does not hojie to dispel it 
entirely. 

* No roan has ever known, nor ever wdll know, U.c toll truth 
about the gMn. Tiiouch he fhould ritlcr it, yet be bimreU 
cannot know th.at it is true ’ (Rittcr-I*rtller, lOt). 

But this does not involve, for Xenophanes, n 
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sceptical despair ; the possibility of advance towards 
knowledge still remains : 

‘The goda do not reveal all the truth at once; men must 
search, and at length they find the better’ {t6. 1046). 

The greater part of what we hear about his 
physical speculation is neither well attested nor 
of much interest. It was his revolt against a low 
mythology, and his conception that all things 
must somehow form a unity, that had the pro- 
found and far-reaching results. There is much 
in both Plato and Euripides that recalls his 
attacks on the ‘Olympian’ creed, and there can 
be little doubt that Parmenides, whose philosophy 
centres in the conception of the One, is in the 
direct line of succession from Xenophanes, who 
thus forms the link between the Ionian and 
Eleatic schools. Aristotle says in so many words 
that Parmenides was reported to have been his 
pupil [ib. 101 ), and it is quite possible that Xeno- 
phanes, in his long years of wandering, came to 
Elea in Italy, the city of Parmenides {ib. 97). 
His own native city was Colophon in Lydia, but 
it is natural to suppose that he left it when the 
IMede appeared {ib. 95). The date given by Diog. 
Laert. for his floruit is 01. lx. (=540-536 B.c. 
[i&. 97]). Besides his religious writings we pos- 
sess some charming fragments, half-lyrical, half- 
didactic. A very lovable nature appears in them, 
typically Greek in its union of sunny enjoyment 
with self-control, and high above all luxury, 
tyranny, and superstition. His picture of a 
drinking-feast is characteristic : the clean floor 
and the clean cups and the clean hands of the 
guests, the flowers and the flower-scented wine 
and the fresh cool water, the dance and the song 
and the drinking, but such drinking that a man 
needs no servant to help him home after it, the 
feast itself beginning wth prayer to the gods 
‘ for strength to do right,’ and ending with songs 
that have no lies in them, no worn-out fancies 
about gods and Titans and giants, and no bitter- 
ness, no rancorous memories of party-strife (Bergk 
and Hiller, Anthologia Lyrica, ‘Xenophanes,’ 1 
and 2 ). 

LiTEnATDBB. — H. Ritter and L. Preller, Sisloria FhilosopTius 
GrcEcm^, Gotha, 1898 (indispensable for a conspectus of the 
le.ading- original authorities); H. Diels, DoxograpH Greed, 
Berlin, 1878 (the standard work on the later Greek commen- 
tators); T. Bergk, Anthologia Lyrica, ed. E. Hiller 4, Leipzig, 
1897 (tor Xenophanes' poems); E. Zeller, Pre-Sccratic Philo- 
sophy, tr. S. F. Alleyne, London, 1881; J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy do. 1908; T. Goraperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., 
vol. i., do. 1901; J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. W. F. Hegel, Gesch. der Philosophic, 
vol. 1., Berlin, 1833-36, section on ‘Philosophie der lonier.’ 

F. M. Stawell. 

IRANIANS. — I. Iran, the modem name of 
Persia, comes from the adjective seen in Avestan 
airyana, used generally as an epithet of vaejah 
(of uncertain meaning) to describe the land from 
wliich the airya folk came ; its identification has 
not been achieved. Airya, Old Pers. ariya (cf. 
Gr. 'Apioi), is cognate with Skr. ary a ; and it seems 
to have been tlie name by which the undivided 
Aryan people called themselves, a race of invaders 
from Europe, 4 who, perhaps about the middle of 
the 2nd millennium B.C., occupied Bactria and the 
neighbouring country, and imposed their form of 
Indo-European speech upon the inhabitants. This 
admittedly speculative reading of the facts of a 
dim pre-history seems to suit best the evidence 
at present at our disposal. Whether the term 
‘ Aryan ’ may be accurately used of a wider unity, 
as in British popular phrase (cf. 0. SchradePs art. 
Akvan [t.e. Indo-European] Religion, vol. i. p. 

lit Bhould be noted, however, that S.iFeist (EuUur, Ausbreit- 
ling und Uerhuixfl der Indogermanen, Berhn, 1013, p. 518 a.) 
is strongly inclined, in part on the evidence of the recently dis- 
covered Tocharie language, to revert to the older view nnd seek 
the ori^nal home of the race in Asia, more specifically in Bus- 
sian Turkestan. This is chronicled without suggesting that the 
writer finds himself shaken by this novel and able argument. 


11 ff.) need not he discussed here ; for the purposes 
of the present article the term will he restricted to 
the Indo- Iranian branch of the family. Thedivi- 
sion of the branch took place relatively late, the 
ancestors of the Aryan Indians migrating into the 
PanjSb, where we find them in the Vedic period, 
and leaving the Iranians in possession of the wide 
belt of territory from Bactria to Media, down to 
the frontiers of India. The linguistic tests of 
Iranian as against Indian dialect are very simple, 
the two groups lying closer together than any 
other distinct languages in the Indo-European 
family ; it is as close a connexion as that between 
French and Italian. In Avestan and Old Persian, 
for instance, Hindu is the name for India, answer- 
ing to the Skr. Sindhu. This illustrates two char- 
acteristic Iranian developments — the prevocalic 
change of s to h, and the loss of the original aspir- 
ates. The application of a few phonetic laws en- 
ables ns to transform the oldest extant Sanskrit 
into the corresponding Iranian of our early text*, 
and vice versa, with quite a small residuum of new 
developments to be allowed for. Apart from some 
linguistic complications, involving certain specula- 
tions on pre-bistoric movements described in the 
present writer’s ‘ Notes on Iranian Ethnography,’ 
our material enables us to reconstruct with con- 
siderable fullness the cultural conditions of the 
Aryan people before the Indian trek. We restrict 
ourselves here to matters affecting religion. 

Our evidence is collected partly from the comparative treat- 
ment of words, names, and ideas occurring in the older Indian 
and Iranian literature, and partly from historical notices of 
Iranian tribes found in ancient WTiters, of whom Herodotus is 
the most important. Ib will be remembered that the term 
‘ Iranian ’ properly connotes a lan^age only ; and there Is no 
reason to presuppose racial affinity among the wild nomad 
tribes who spoke, or may have spoken, an Iranian dialect It is, 
accordingly, unsafe to depend much upon customs or beliefs oi 
llassagetiB or Scythians in framing our picture of proto-Iranian 
religion. It is at least as probable that such traits may no 
purely aboriginal. 

2 , Naturally the most certain elements in this 

reconstruction are those which we can prove to 
have been Aryan. The combination of Vedic evi- 
dence with that of Herodotus, in his description of 
the popular religion of Persia, presents us with a 
system which agrees closely with that of the later 
Avesta (excludmg the later prose and the ntnal 
parts). Now these Avestan texts represent appar- 
ently a counter-reformation, a relapse from the 
too drastic reform of Zarathushtra into the old 
Iranian nature-worship, conformed to Zaratliusli- 
tra’s most emphatic tenets, hut mostly m phrase 
alone, and compounding for its abandonment oi 
Zarathushtra’s essential teaching by an apotheosis 
of the prophet himself. In language and J' 

alike we find the Rigi'eda closely Pdrallelw bjy th^^ 
Yashts, and even more closely by the (zatua o 
Seven Chapters ’ (prose), which is actually com- 
posed in the archaic dialect of Zarathushtra _b oi 
verse Gatlias. So great is the difference in religio 
standpoint, that, if we omitted one Ime {Ys. xlu- A 
which offers adoration to Zarathushtra and 

in a breath), we might plausibly argue total igno - 
ance of the reform. The religion resulting no 
be practically identical with that of the Rig'’ > 
allowance being made for the small compass o 
Gatba. We should have to provide 
innovations like the cult of 
side, and that of Mazda and the Holy ' 

{Amesha Spenta, now first collectively named ; see 
art. Asiesha Spentas) on the Iranian. 

3 . Leaving the reform of Zarathusbtra and 
dualism of the Magi to be described in fpecial 
•we may delineate here the religion 

Iranian people when Zarathushtra arose. , 

ing to Hurodotus (L 131), tlie Tersians sacrificed on 

mountain-tops to Zeus, ‘ calling Uie 

the sky Zeus.’ It is highly probable tbattboGrecK 
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traveller records the native name, *DiyauS, iden- 
tical with Vedic Dyatis, Zei5j, Dies{piter)^ ‘ They 
sacrifice also,’ he proceeds, ‘ to Sun, Moon, Earth, 
Fire, Water, and Winds.’ All six divinities belong 
to the circle of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ Indo-European 
*deivos, whose name declares them of the company 
of Dyeits, ' Heaven’ or ‘ Sky.’ While the name of 
their chief is not certainly found outside the South 
Indo-European tribes, the general term is universal 
in our speech area from India to the British Isles ; 
the ‘heavenly ones’ disputed ■with the ancestor 
spirits the primacy in Indo-European religion. So 
far, accordingly, we have set down only what the 
Iranians still observed of a cultua common not to 
the Aryans alone, hut to the whole of our family. 
We may add that they kept plentiful traces of 
the primitive ancestor - worship as well (see art. 
Feavashi). In Irfin the manes were wholly bene- 
ficent, and the darker side of the tendance of the 
dead separated itself entirely from association with 
them. Plutarch (de Is. et Osir. 46) tells us of 
Magian libations to ‘ Hades and Darkness,’ offered 
in a sunless place with the blood of a wolf ; and 
Herodotus (vii. 114) records the sacrifice of Ames- 
tris, ivife of Xerxes, to the god who is said to dwell 
beneath the earth, when she buried alive fourteen 
children of high rank. Out of this primitive prac- 
tice arose the Mithraist offering, DEO ARIMANIO. 
From the pre-Aryan period also may have come 
other elements of Iranian relimon, as is suggested 
especially by comparisons 'Nvitli Roman divinities 
and cultus. 

4. Aryan religion has by the side of the ‘ heavenly 
ones ’ (Skr. devds, Av. daeva) another term, asura 
(Av. ahura), which in Veda and Avesta, as A. A. 
Macdonell remarks ( Vedic Mythology, Strasshurg, 
1897, p. 7), ‘ is applied to the highest gods, who in 
both are conceived as mighty kings, drawn through 
the air in their war chariots by swift steeds, and 
in character benevolent, almost entirely free from 
guile and immoral traits.’ The similarity of these 
attributes to those given in the Avesta to the 
Fravashis, who are largely manes, suggests the 
otherwise probable inference that, if Aryan *daiva 
meant an elemental deity, * asura originally meant 
a ‘hero’ in the Greek sense. This fits very well 
the etymological connexion traced by Schrader 
{ERE ii. 16) between asura and the Germanic 
anscs, ‘semidei.’ From the first, then, the two 
divine names denoted different classes of gods, 
whoso ultimate rivalry was assured. The rivalry 
started largely, we may comecture, in conditions 
differing with social status. Rude elemental powers 
were likely to be popular deities, adored by uncul- 
tured nomads who could not understand gods of 
shadowy and abstract character. The latter, espe- 
cially if connected closely with the manes, would 
appeal to the nobles, prone every^vhere to reverence 
ancestors from the very fact that they knew who 
they were, and therein showed their superiority to 
the common people. In some aristocracy of East- 
ern Iriin, it would seem," one Ahura — or rather 
* Asura, for the weakening of the s had not yet set 
in — was elevated above other such powers by the 
epithet *Mazdus, ‘wise,’ or ‘wisdom.’ Closely 
linked with him were some important Sondcr- 
gbttcr, abstractions of the same type os the Roman 
Salus or Fides, and equally primitive in origin, or 
presiding over departments like the sacred fire, the 
cattle, or the plant world. So conspicuous did this 
cultus become, as early perhaps as the 16th cent. 
B.C., that Aissyrians borrowed the name as Assnra 
Mazui, which is found in a catalogue of divinities 
during the reign of Assur-bani-pal, associated with 
the Seven Jgigi. This association shows that the 
conceptions were thoroughly assimilated, and with 
the very primitive form of the name proves that 
• Sec Moulton, Earli’ Zoroastrianism, p. SSI 1. 


the date of its annexation by the Semites was cen 
turies earlier than the time at which it is actually 
found. This discovery (for which see F. Hommel 
in PSBA xxi. [1899] 182) makes it necessary to 
date the name Ahura Mazdeth long before the days 
of Zarathushtra. The Reformer, in the 'WTiter’a 
opinion, was a member of the aristocratic caste 
which worshipped this deity as ‘god of the Aryans,’ 
by which title he is known in one of the Behistan 
Inscriptions (Elamitic version, hi. 77, 79). ‘Aryans’ 
here will mean simply ‘nobles.’ 'Die religious milieu 
already sketched will account excellently for the 
first hints which Zarathushtra improved so as to 
make the system underlying the Gfithas. 

5. Meanwhile the masses were worshipping the 
daivas, like their cousins who had migrated into 
India. Chief among them was the Light-god sar' 
^foX'4*', Mithra. His later history, in Zoroastrian- 
ism and in Mithraism [qg.v.), involves us in some 
complex problems which may be left to the articles 
concerned. According to A. Meillet {JA X. x. [1907] 
143 ff.), this Arj'an deity originated in an ethical 
conception, that of the ‘compact’ {miOra, which 
occurs as a common noun in the GfithJis). Mithra’s 
Vedic companion, Varuna, is plausibly traced to a 
similar origin, his name being compared with Slur. 
vrata, ‘ ordinance,’ Av. urvata, urvaiti, ‘contract,’ 
and urvada, ‘friend.’ The present writer thinks 
it probable that two independent conceptions have 
been united, perhaps by the aid of popular ety- 
mology, in the history of Mithra. A possible 
connexion with the ‘waters that are above the 
firmament,’ explaining his later association with 
the non-Aryan river-genius Ani'ihita' (?.v.), may 
have been taken over at a very early date from a 
Semitic source during a pre-historic contact. In 
any case, Mithra is essentially the firmament in 
the early Iranian period, and his title yfo-lrys (Plu- 
tarch, foe. ctf.) suits the physical conception of that 
which lies between high lieaven and the earth— the 
Stos aW-fip of ASschylus. From this elemental char- 
acter came the development of the purely solar 
divinity who is at the centre of Mithraism, The 
total absence of Mithra from the Gatlias suggests 
that Zarathushtra knew him only on tliis elemental 
side. When he returns to prominence in the Y ashts, 
he is conspicuously ethical, the god of compacts, 
combining the splendour of a god of the bright sky 
with the functions of a Sondergott of human inter- 
course in exactly the same way ns the Roman Dius 
Fidius. Probably the elemental and the ethical 
conceptions predominated in different parts of Inin, 
and the fusion seen in the later Avesta represents 
a compromise. 

6. The cult of the nature-powers in the list of 
Herodotus (above, § 3) calls for little further 
comment. Sun and Moon are objects of worship 
in the Vedas and (to a limited extent) in the later 
Avesta. For the popular cultus in Ir&n, Herodotus’s 
notices of what he saw in Persia are much better 
evidence than the Avesta. (Wo might cite one 
striking proof that the historian got his information 
among the people and not only in Court circles — 
his note [iii. 07] that the hlagian usurper, pseudo- 
Smerdis, ‘ was lamented by all in Asia except the 
Persians themselves.’) The worship of Earth, ns 
spouse of the Skj', is seen in the Indian coujiling 
of Dyaus and Prthivi,_and on Iranian soil among 
the Scythians (Herod, iv, 59). The Aryan genius 
Aramati (Vedic; Av. ^mnaUi, scanned as a 
quadrisyllable) has the Earth os her proinnce in 
tlie Avesta from the first ; and on the evidence of 
the commentator Sayann (on Rigvcda'VTi. xxxvi. 8, 
TUI. xliL 3) it is generally allowed that this was an 
Indian (and therefore proto- Aryan) association (sec 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 10). Primarily, 
she is a Sondergott of piety, or proper tendance ol 

1 Ct. MoalWi, op. ciL, pp. CO, zaS. 
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the gods; and her connexion -with the Earth is 
possibly another case of popular etymology. (The 
detachment of later Avestan thought from the 
primitive Iranian in this matter may be noted in 
the fact that Armaiti was daughter, not spouse, 
of the supreme deity.) The Waters— which term, 
except among the probably non-Aryan Ma|d, did 
not include the Sea — received adoration in Indian 
and Iranian tribes alike. So did Fire, which in 
Aryan cultus was the messenger that called the 
daivas to come down to the sacrifice. The special 
sanctity of the house-fire was inherited by the 
Iranians from Indo-European antiquity (cf. , further, 
art. Fire). The Indian tribes lost this naturally 
when they migrated into the tropics. It may be 
observed that the later Parsi manifestations of 
reverence for Earth, Fire, and Water were not 
Iranian, but due to the Magi. Burial certainly, 
cremation probably — among the Indian folk, from 
the earliest knoira period— were practised without 
any thought of outraging a sacred element. Indeed, 
Zarathushtra even connected the future resurrection 
with the committal of a body to the divine Earth- 
^irit(see Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 163 f.). 
For the cult of Winds, the later Avesta sufficiently 
endorses Herodotus. Chief among daivds which 
the Greek writer does not mention is Haoma (Skr. 
Soma), who is indeed even excluded by the remark 
(Herod, i. 132) that in worship the Persians ‘ used 
no libation.’ The statement is conjecturally ex- 
plained (Moulton, op. cit. p. 72 f.) in connexion with 
the change of character apparent in Haoma when 
he returns in the later Avesta from a very palpable 
exile. Zarathushtra himself both knew and banned 
him as an ‘intoxicant’ bringing ‘pollution’ {Ys. 
xlviii. 10); the Gathas have his fixed epithet, 
though not his name {Ys. xxxii. 14). He was, 
therefore, in Gathic times stUl what he was in 
Vedic. But the Haoma of the later Avesta has no 
sucli traits : he is a magical drink, but seemingly 
harmless. It may be suggested that the (unknown) 
plant from the juice of whose crushed stalk the 
Aryan ‘drink of immortality’ Avas fermented — a 
literal eau de vie — had failed the Aryan tribes in 
their migrations. The Haoma in the country of 
the later Avesta Avould thus be a substitute, AvhUe 
in Persia no substitute for the lost drink Avas 
attempted (see further, art. Haoma). Other 
presumable members of the primitive Iranian 
pantheon need not be catalogued here. The equa- 
tion vftrayhna (Sikv.)=vereBraghna (later Av.), 
‘assault-repelling,’ makes a Sondergott like Nfxi? 
certain for the Aryan period. Of chtlionian cult 
Ave have spoken already (§ 3); and for the tAvo 
strains of ancestor- worship and external soul that 
meet in the Fravashis of the later Avesta reference 
may be made to the article on that subject. 

7 . For Iranian worship Ave can foUoAV the locvs 
classicus in Herodotus as closely as Ave followed its 
list of Iranian divinities. That it Avas strictly 
aniconic and without temples (in the Greek sense) 
is certain (cf, Schrader’s account of Indo-European 
shrines in EBE ii. 44—47). The worship of the Sky 
upon the tops of mountains is there paralleled Avith 
Greek cults. When the Persians laid the strips of 
sacrificial flesh upon a ‘carpet of tender grass’ 
(Skr. harhis), and inrited the gods by an incanta- 
tion to come and partake of the spiritual essence 
of the food, they were doing Avhat their Indian kin 
did in Vedic times. Probably the Yashts and 
Vendidad are quite primitive in the stress they 
lay on the tendance of fire. The Skr. AA'ord 
Jiotar, Gathic saotar, according to C. Bartholomae 
{Altiran. Wortcrhuch, Strassburg, 1907, col. 1653), 
combines the ideas of tAvo separate roots, one seen 
in Skr. hihdti (x^w), ‘pour,’ the other in hdvate, 

‘ invoke^ — the_ latter supplying the passii'e par- 
ticiple that gives us the Germanic AA'ord ‘ God.’ 


The sacred formula, Avhich lies behind the important 
equation of Skr. brahman and Lat. Jlamcn (ori'' 
neuter),! is thus included ivith the libation in fliii 
name of the conductor of the rite. There is no 
direct evidence on Iranian soil that such priests 
held hereditary office; but we may recall the 
combinations of Schrader to prove that traditional 
lore was handed dovm in certain families, The 
Magi succeeded to these sacerdotal functions in 
Persia, largely because of their influence over the 
non-Aryan population, Avhich had more or less 
perfunctorily adopted the forms of Iranian Avorship 
and a few features of Zarathushtra’s reform (on 
this subject see art. Magi). 

Literatcke. — F or evidence in fav'our of several statement 
briefly made above reference may be made to J. H. Moulton, 
‘Notes on Iranian Ethnoijraphj',’ in Essays and Studies presentid 
to William Ridgeway, Cambridpe, 1913, to hia Hibbert Lecture! 
on Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, and in small compass 
to the ‘Cambridge Manual ’ on Early Religious Poetry oj Persia, 
Cambridge, 1911. F. Spiegel, Die arische Periode, Leipzig, 
1887, reconstructs features of the Aryan unity. Cf. also 0. 
Schrader, Reallex. derindogerm. Affertumsitiinie, Strassburg, 
1901, passim, and art. Abvax Rblioion, vol. ii. pp. 11-67 ; A. 
V. W. Jackson, ‘Iran. Religion,’ in GIrP ii. [1901) 012!!.; 
H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894. 

James Hope Moulton, 

IRISH,— See Celts. 

IROQUOIS. — The name ‘Iroquois’ was given 
by the French settlers in Canada to the great con- 
federation of the Five Nations — Mohaivk, pneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca, to which ivns 
added, after 1726, the Tuscarora, thus making the 
famous Six Nations. The most advanced of all 
American Indians in statecraft and political organi- 
zation, they were the leading members of a lin- 
guistic family which ranged from the St. Lawrence 
River (the Saguenay on the north bank, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence on the south) through sontli 
Quebec and Ontario, the greater part of Neiv York 
and Pennsylvania, and the north-eastern half of 
Ohio, with an exclave running south-Avest through 
portions of Virginia, Tennessee,^ the Carolmns, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Excepting the exclave, 
they Avere entirely surrounded by Indians of Al- 
gonquian stock. The name ‘Iroquois’ is itself 
Algonquian — Irinakhoiw, ‘real adders’ (with the 
French termination -ois). 

The chief Iroquoian tribes were the Huron (j'-v-) » 
the Tionontati, or Tobacco People (the_ ‘Nation dn 
Petun’ of the Jesuit Belations), Avho lived in Grey 
and Simcoe counties, Ont., and Avho combined AVitli 
the Huron to form the modem Wyandot; the 
AttiAvendaronk, or Neutrals (so called because 
they took no part in the Avars between the 
and the Iroquois), living north of Lake Ene; tne 
Conestoga, along the Susquehanna River; ttie 
Erie, or Cat Nation (in allusion to the Mother or 
Avild-cat), south of the Neutrals; the T^caTor& 
in North Carolina; theNottoAvayinSouth-E^t Vir- 
ginia ; the Meherrin, along the river of that 
on the border between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina ; and the Cherokee (g.v.). 

I. Government. — Iroquoian government w 
essentially a congeries of clans, each composeu 
a number of gentes or families, '''’bich mignt, 
turn, consist of several firesides. The > 
(Mohawk ohwaehira) was matriarchal, its mem- 
bers being the male and female oBspnng ® , 
Avoman and her female descendants in 
line, together Avith such persons as had dccu 
adopted into the ohwaehira. The head 
ohwaehira Avas usually its oldest 

of its members possessed the right of mhenta 

from deceased felloAV-members, and of particip 
tion in its councUs. In the process of , 
ment, ohwachiras, either actually_or theoretimi y 
akin, tended to coalesce, in ^hichcMe certain 

1 This equation Is not, however, nndiyuted (oee A. 

Lat. etymoloy. Worterb.-, Heidelberg:, 1910, p. 23S). 
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oAicac/uVas gained the custodjof the titles of chief 
and sub-chief, and the marned -women could, ac- 
cordingly, take the initial steps not only in choos- 
ing, hut also in deposing, a chief or suh-chief — ^in 
both cases subject to confirmation and installation 
(or deposition) by the tribal council. Tiie strong 
matriarchate of the ohwachira also appears in the 
fact that all the land of a family -was exclusively 
ornred by women.* Each ohwachira possessed its 
o-\ra tutelary deities {oyaron or ochinagcnda), 
normally in charge of certain wise women, specific 
songs and rites, the right to certain personal 
names, etc., and, of course, shared in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities inherent in membership 
in the tribe as a whole. The clans were to the 
ohwachiras what the latter were to the firesides 
(families in our sense of the term, except that thej' 
were matriarchal instead of patriarchal) ; and the 
clans were combined, in analogous fashion, into 
phratrics, two of which normally constituted a 
tribe.- The clans composing a phratry were 
brothers and sisters to each other, and cousins (or 
progenitors) to the other phratry. Consequently, 
marriage within a phratry was originally forbidden, 
though later only the clans were exogamous.® 

2. Family life and culture. — As would ho self- 
evident in a matriarchal society, the power of 
women was in many respects paramount over men. 
Woman’s right to land and her privilege of choos- 
ing the chiefs have already been noted. Being 
the source of life, she alone could independently 
adopt an alien (a man could do this only with the 
expressed or implied consent of his wife) ; she had 
the primary right to decide whether a captive 
should ho put to death or adopted ; and she might 
even forbid her sons to go on the warpath. Chief- 
tainesses elected by the women provided the food 
for festivals, etc., watched over tlic treasury', and, 
when of extraordinary ability, might even, in case 
of need, not as substitute during the vacancy of 
a male chieftainship. The penalty for killing a 
woman was double that for the murder of a man 
(see art. Blood-feud [Primitive], vol. ii. p. 722”). 

Yet, although a son belonged to Ids mother’s 
clan, a husband retained his own clan, as the 
■wife retained hors. Their ofispring hud, therefore, 
a relation to both clans ; and the father’s clan gave 
the son his tutelary {oyaron), supplied a prisoner or 
n scalp if he fell in battle or wus murdered, and 
performed the sepulchral rites in case of death in 
fiis wife’s clan. 

The principle of adoption [q.v.) was one of prime 
importance in Ircmuoian organization. As among 
the Huron (see JSIIE, vol. vi. p. 883 f.), a c.aptive 
might he adopted to replace a fallen warrior, and, 
ns Hewitt points out (SAI i. 15), to restore the 
orenda (on which see below) lost Jby the clan 
through the death of its member. Not only indi- 
viduals, hut entire tribes, might he adopted. 'Phis 
wo-s notably the case when, about 1720, the Tusc.a- 
rora were adopted by the Five Nations, through 
the successive stages of infant, hoy, youth, man, 
assistant to the official womcn-cooks, warrior, and 
peer. The Tuscarora were Iroquoian ; but Algon- 
quins (Leni -Icnnpe and Nanticoke) and Siouans 
feaponi and Tutelo) were also adopted. 

The general character of the Iroquoians has been 
described in art. HukoN; hut that their reputed 
savagery was not inherent in the race is shown by 
the gentleness of the Tuscarora, whosuflered from 

1 Ab in FO many other cosmolojdes, the earth was female to 
the Iroqaoians, 

3 Hewitt holds (HAI il. SlOf.) that the number of the phratnes 
was based on the dualism of natural sex. 

a When, in the middle of the IGth cent,, the Ctrupi of 
Oneniote became Rreatly diminished through war with the 
Huron, they sent to the Mohawk for men to wed their women 
(W. M. Ilcaoehamp, HAI ii. IM; for anotlier cxpLmatioa sec 
Hewitt. 123X 


the whites the cruellest wrongs, perhaps the least of 
which was the constant kidnapping of both men 
and women into slaverj- (Hewitt, HATH. 843 fT.). 

The Iroquoian dwelling were the famous ‘ long 
houses,’ often over 100 ft. in len^h, and corre- 
spondingly wide, the framework being of poles, 
which were covered with hark (as was also the 
roof), usually of the elm. Within, each fireside 
had its own apartment, curtained oil', while through 
the centre ran a passage for general use (cf. JlAl 
i. 555, ii. 61, 120, 128).* Among the Tuscarora, 
however, the round hark lodge was in use (i6. ii. 
851). In war, body-armour of twined wooden rods 
or slats was used (W, Hough, in Rep. U.S. Nat. 
Mns. 1893, p. 648 f.), and, besides the ordinary 
Indian weapons, blow-gnns were frequently em- 
ployed, while, at least among tho Erie, poisoned 
arrows were not unknown. 

3. Religion. — The underlying concept of Iro- 
qnoian religion is orenda, a tenn which has 
passed into the vocabulary of comparative religion. 
Orenda is closely analogous to the Polynesian 
concept of mana {q.v.), and denotes 
• the Active foreo, principle, or ma^o power which was assumed 
hy the inchoate reasoning of primitive man to bo inherent in 
every body and being of nature and in every porsoniAcd attri- 
bute, property, or activity, belonging to each of these and con- 
ceived to be the active cause or force, or dynamic cnergj-, 
involved in every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any 
manner affecting or controlling the welfare of man. Tliis lupo- 
thctic principle was conceived to bo immaterial, occult, im- 
personal, mysterions in mode of action, limited in function and 
cAiciency, and not at all omnipotent, Ioc.al and not omnipre-sent, 
and ever embodied or immanent in some object, although it 
was believed that it could be transferred, nttracted, acquired. 
Increased, suppressed, or enthralled by tho orenda of occult 
ritualistic formulas endowed with more potency’ (llouitt, 
HAI il. 147). 

The object of sacrifice is to secure the exercise, in 
behalf of the sncrificer, of the orenda possessed hy 
worshipful beings ; and the phenomena of nature 
are simply contests between dillerent orenda. 
Orenda may be beneficent or malolicent; the beings 
who use orenda for injurious ends are called otkon. 
The chief defence of the individual against tho 
othon is the oyaron, or tutclarics, which were also 
possessed by tribes, chans, and families. The 
normal mode of acquiring one’s oyaron is detiuled 
in art. Cojimunion with Ueitv' (American). Like 
the orenda, the oyaron differed in potency and in 
character. Tliose possessed of jiowerful ami Lencfi- 
cent oi/«ron, and hence irenda, 

were the wise men and . . whose 

oyaron-rcvealed knowledge enabled them to fore- 
tell the future, divine remedies for disease, interpret 
dreams, and, if sufficiently potent, overcome evil 
orenda, oiUon, and oyaron. Those whose oyaron 
were malignant were tho evil wizards, who boro 
tho significant name ayothon or hohnathon (‘ he is 
an otkon''), whereas the benignant type was aren- 
diouanen (‘his orenda is powerfuf’), sa'iotkatta 
(Huron, * one wlio examines another by seeing’), etc. 
'Dio good will of tho oyaron must he retained hy 
feasts and sacrifices to keep it in Iic.alth and 
streiigtli, or it would turn .-ig.-iiiist its possessor ; 
neither could its dictates, as revealed in dre.ams, 
be denied without most serious con.sequciiccs (for 
details see ERE, vol. vi. p. 885 f.). It the object 
manifested ns the oyaron was an animal, its pos- 
sessor’s life was conditioned by that of the living 
creature in question ; but in any wise the material 
creature or object avas not the oyaron itself, but 
merely 

*il9 cml'odlment, the tj-mbol or icjm of the union 

eubsMln^ between tho p-juI and Ita Ui^rlary or D^iiardian (reidu-, 
through the pildnncc and ^>otoncv of which tho roul omti know 
and do cvcryUdng*(lIcwitt, UAI iU 


* A 'councddiouic* of the Irojtiofs is nrererved at f'ortage. 
K.y«,but, if genuine, isn very recent development, h<ingfhni*Iy 
a log-cabin. A similar ddapsdatH structure exfst-s eC Con^:s, 
K.Y„ and Is claimwi to have l>cen the home of an Indian familj' 
at the time of Sunivan'n dwlruciix e invasion in 1775- 
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The personal oijaron was carefiillj’’ carried by- 
warriors, and thus served as a fetish. A symbol 
or representation of it was made by the father’s 
clan at the New Year ceremony after the dream of 
the youth who was to bear it had been properly 
interpreted. In the oyaron-concept lies at least 
one of the bases of totemism {q.v.). 

The chief deities of the Iroquois were Teharon- 
hiawagon and Tawiskaron. Tliey were t-wins, and 
antagonistic to each other, one being the creator 
and preserver of life and the other the deadly 
winter god. They were not, however, gods in the 
usual sense of the term, but ‘ man-beings ’ [ongwe ), 
and their origin is inseparably connected -with the 
cosmologie myth of the Iroquois. 

According to this cosmology, there were three cosmic periods. 
In the first a race of man-beings — t.e. superior to man in evcrj* 
way, and uncreated and eternal, but in life and customs entirely 
like the men of eartii — dwelt on the farther side of the visible 
sky. In course of time one of these man-beings died (an event 
iiitherto unknown), and his posthumous daughter, AwSa'ha'i' 
(' mature [fertile] Mowers or earth '), continuingto converse with 
her dead fatlier, was sent by him to the lodge of her future 
husband, the chief Hao'‘'hwend jiawS'gl' (‘ he holds the earth '). 
After performing an impossible task, her husband directed her 
to return home, 8pe.aking to no one • • ' 

as she had been silent on her way tc . ‘ : 

father, she went back to her huaban ' „ ■ ■ ■ 

she had become pregnant from Haon'hw-endjiawa’gr’s breath, 
but, not knowing this, he suspected her fidelity. She gave birth 
to a daughter, GaSnde'soa'k (‘gusts of wind ‘J. Later, her hus- 
band fell ill of vexation, and, as a result of his dream-feast, the 
great tree (the only source of light at that time) beside his lodge 
was uprooted, leaving a vast abyss. Through this he thrust his 
wife, who fell toward the world, at that time only water. Earth | 
was brought from the bottom of the water by the musk-rat and i 
other animals and placed on the back of the Great Turtle, and 
water-fowl broke the fall of AwBaTiaT. Her daughter, who had ' 
been re-incorporated udth her during the fall, was re-born. In 
like manner. Corn, Tobacco, Deer, Beaver, and other man-beings 
transferred their kind to earth. Ga8nde'so'>'k became pregnant I 
by a man-being, who passed two arrows (one flint-pointed) over 
her body, and was delivered of twins, one — ^Teharonhia wagon — 
being born in (he normal way, and the other — Tawiskaron — 
coming through his mother’s armpit and killing her. After the 
twins grew up,_ the benevolent plans of Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled by his father, who had recovered and had set the 
tree back in place, were exposed to the machinations of his 
grandmother, who created the sun from Gafinde'soa'k's head, 
her body becoming the moon ; but they were fixed in position, 
and began to move only through Teharonhiawagon and his 
allies, the motive of Awe«'hai"s anger being Tawiskaron’s false 
charge thatTeharonhiawagon had killed his motherat his birth. 
Teharonhiawagon created all things for men, and each thing 
Tawiskaron and his grandmother sought to mar. Thus they 
imprisoned the beasts in a cave, and, though Teharonhiawagon 
released nearly all, some were re-imprisoned and became otkon. 
Only after all this did Teharonhiawagon form human beings.f 

Among the most benefice-*- ■' — ’■ *- T ’- ' • ’ ’ ’ - 

the welfare of mankind were 

plum-pit (for which see S. 0 ‘ 

which he won the governm ■ ■ 

conquest of the deformed T’ ' : . . ' • 

death, who, to save his li ■ 

from his infection of the ■ . ; 

Mask-faces who, at the New ITear ceremony, endeavour to 
exorcize and expel disease and death (see W. H. Dali, 

[1834], p. 144 f.). 

Among the other divine man -beings -tvere 
GaCude’a (wind), Hodofmi’a' (Aurora Borealsi), 
Hadawinethft’ (fire dragon of storm), Hi’no”’ (tliun- 
der), Daga'shwine'dS,’ (spring wind), etc., as well as 
the inan-beings of living creatures of every kind. 
Mention must also be made of a war-god Aoreskoi 
(Mohawk A r eg toils' gtod’, ‘master of war’), towhom 
the Mohawk offered human sacrifice (of. also ERE, 
vol. vi. p, S84 f.). Prisoners of war, after being 
tortured to death, were eaten, at least in part, 
by the Huron and other Iroquoians, and especially 
by the Moliawk, whose name (cognate with Narra- 
gansett Mohowauitck, ‘ they eat [animate] things ’) 
expressly implies cannibalism, though they termed 
themselves Kanicngehaga, ‘people of the fiint 
place.’ 

In addition to human sacrifices, which might 
also be otiered in honour of the dead — as when 
the Onondaga Aharihon sacrificed forty men to 
1 Huron cosmology presents a general similarity. For an 
early account of it see J. de BnSbeuf, in P. Le Jeune, Jet. Rel. 

X. I'J'-ICP. 


show his esteem for his brother— many other fomu 
were practised. If war was unsuccessful, the 
Mohawk oflered a bear to the war-god ; but the 
most characteristic Iroquoian sacrifice was that of 
the white dog, which was the centre of an elaborate 
ritual perfonned at the New Year (late in Januarv 
or early in February). 

The object of the whole rite is to fulfil tbs dream-desire o! 
Teharonhiawagon, and thus to recruit his vigour, that he may 
prove victorious over Tawiskaron, the god of winter.i Before 
the sacrifice proper, all old fires must be removed and the new 
fire must be lighted; next comes the ‘asperging with ashes' 
(Huron aoutaenhrohi ; cf. ERE, vol. ri. p. SS5), when all pass 
through the fire to escape fevers and other maladies produced 
by the fire-god. After the fire-rites, which occupy three days, 
comes the dream-rite (mistakenly described in the Jes. Hel. 
under the name ononharoia (see ERE, vol. vi. p. SSCa)), invoir- 
ing a number of minor rites (summarized by Hesvitt, UAl U. 
942 f.), and also taking three days. The next rite is the strang- 
ling of a white dog (formerly partially burned and eaten), which 
is dressed, adorned, and painted to represent Teharonhiawagon, 
and, placed standing on the song bench, is addressed with 
prayer and sacrifice of tobacco. 'The man-being Teharonhia- 
wagon accepts the victim and the tobacco, but rejects a proffered 
bow and arrow. Thus the dream-desire of Teharonhiawagon is 
satisfied. The four or five days following ore taken up by the 
great Feather and Drum dances, tie Personal clan chant, and 
Great Wager (ceremonial game of plum-pits).^ 


The other great Iroquoian festivals are the tapping 
of the maple tree, maple-gathering, maize-planting, 
strawberry -gathering, bean-gathering, green-maize 
feast, and maize-gathering. At the more important 
of these — White Dog, maize-planting, green-maize, 
and maize-gathering — confession of sins is one of 
the chief rites ; and all festivals are accompanied 
by ceremonial games and dances. 

Belief in immortality was strong among all 
Iroquoian peoples (cf. ERE, vol. vi. p._ SSB**) ; and 
they attributed to animals the same intelligence 
as to men, so that in hunting they killed all game 
that they could find, lest the survivors sboidu 
warn their fellows that they were being pursued. 

LiTEnATOBE. — The chief source is the Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, ed. B. 0. Thwaites, 73 yols., Cleveland, 
1890-1901 ; other early sources are J. F. Lantau, /lamrj aes 
sauvages amiriquains, Paris, 1724 ; S. de Champlain, I 
do. 1830 ; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hist, et description giniraU 
dela Nouvelle France, do. 1744 (Eng. tr., J. GjShea, 

1868-72); C. C. Le Roy BacquevUIede la Potbenc, Hwl- «« 
rAmdrique septentrionale, do. 1722; of mcByru awers tne 
most important is L. H. Morgan, league o/ the UoAS-n^au- 
nee, or Iroquois, Bochester, N.V., 1851 ; see also H. R- S<mooi- 
craft. Notes on the Iroquois, Albany, N.Y., J?47; H. Hme, 
Iroquois Book of Rites, PhUadelphia, 1883; D. Cusick. 
of ane. Hist, of the Six Nations^, Tuscarora, N.Y„ 18^. 
J. -V. H. Clark, Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y., 1849 : C. Golden, 

Hist, of the Five It"-. W47.P. 

Martin, et ' ' 

Traditions, and La\. s ‘ ' ■ ■ ■ . .r.. > 



UawT, Pa., 1905; E. A. Smith, ‘Myths - 
1SS3|, pp. 47-110; J. N. B. Hewitt. ’ . '■ 

U RBEW [1903], pp. 127-339, and : 
inthropologist, ana HAI. 

For the southern tribes, in addition to such P.c^STal.Jorks M 
[. de Laet, Nomis orbis, seu descnptio 
>yden, 1633, the chief sources are R. Lane, In R 
Voyages, new ed., Glasgow, 1903-05, yiii. SlOfl., . J 
strachey. Hist, of Travailemlo Virginia . j 

Joe. Publications, vi., London, 1849), 

smith, Generali Hist, of Virginia, etc., London, 16-4 (ne 
;d., Glasgow, 1907); G. Alsop, ‘Character of the ? 

Maryland,' in W. Gowans, Ribl. Americana, v., New lorK, 
869, and Strachey, op. cit., for the Susquehanna ; J; Law^n, 
IiVt.o/Carottno, London, 1714, fc- ■ ■ 

torthe totemistioorganizationof ■ .■ . ■ ' . i 

fotemism and Exogamy, London, 1---,. o-ii--'— nnti/ot the 

ID the Iroquoian dialects see J. C. Pilling, ■' 

'roquoian Languages, Washin^n, \S8S (=BuU.6 

Loins H. Ixuay. 

IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC APOS- 
rOLIC CHURCH.— I. Life of 
rvinn* was bom at Annan, DumfriessJiire, 4tn Aug. 
792. His father, Gavin, was a tanner ol raoae- 

1 The Inxiuoian man-beings were subject ®"n aid 

ras the case in Egypt, the dmne stood in need o . ,gg- 
1. G. Muller, GesA. der amenkan. Urreligionen^, Ba-el. i 

1. 148 f. : Hewitt, HAIW. 939 f.). -j q 

2 The White Dog Sacrifice is of the ' 

"rarer. The Scapegoat, Ixindon, 1913, pp. 209 f., -3-3)- 
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rate suTistance and local influence ; Iub mother, 
Mary Lo\Yther, came of a family of ‘bonnet lairds’ 
in the adjacent parish of Domock. He was bap- 
tized in the Established Church, -which in the west 
of Scotland was much influenced by traditions of 
the Covenanters. His education was received at 
the Academy of his native town under Adam 
Hope, who also became schoolmaster to Thomas 
Carlyle, and at Edinburgh University, where he 
matriculated at the age of thirteen. Ho gave no 
early promise of his subsequent career ; at school 
his only distinction was that of an athlete. At 
the University he graduated M.A. in 1809, and, 
BtiU undistinguished, entered the Divinity Hall. 
Thereafter he followed the usual course prepara- 
tory to the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
supporting himself meanwhile by teaching in the 
Mathematical School recently established in Had- 
dington. With this work he combined the func- 
tion of private tutor to the daughter of a medical 
practitioner in the to-wn, Jane Welsh, the future 
wife of his friend Carlyle. Two years later, while 
his University studies were still incomplete, he 
was appointeu to the mastership of another new 
Academy at Kirkcaldy, Eifeshire. In 1815 he 
became a Probationer of the Church of Scotland, 
being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, and for the next three years combined 
this new office with the work of his school. In 
1818 he resigned his mastership and_ returned to 
Edinburgh, where he remained until, in the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed assistant to Thomas 
Chalmers {g.v.) at St. John’s, Glasgow. The fame 
of the latter was too great, and Irving’s genius 
was too strongly contrasted with that of his chief, 
to allow much scope to the younger man, and his 
work during the next two years, though dis- 
charged with uninterrupted loyalty and smlicient 
credit, was not such as to command the enthusi- 
astic appreciation either of the minister or of the 
congregation of St. John’s, or to attract the notice 
of those who could further his interests. But his 
position as assistant to Chalmers was_ prominent 
enough to bring him under the notice of the 
Caledonian Church in Hatton Garden, London, a 
struggling outpost of the Church of Scotland, the 
astorate of which had little to commend it to an am- 
itious man. In 1822, Irving was appointed to this 
charge, and at lost in his thirtieth year ho re- 
ceived ordination from his native Presbytery at 
Annan. 

In less than twelve months his popularity was 
assured. The incident usually associated with 
the sudden outburst of the new preacher upon the 
big world of London was the visit of Canning to 
the National Scots Church at the instance of his 
colleague. Sir James Mackintosh, and a mibse- 
qnent speech in the House of Commons, in the 
course of which the statesman alluded to the 
eloquence of the sermon then hoard. Prom this 
moment Irving was provided with the opportimity 
best suited to his genius, and his iicmianent 
congregation, as it was swelled by the numbers 
drawn from every religious communion, not least 
from the Church of England, gradually lost its 
peculiarly Scottish complexion and took on the 
characteristics of its lender’s expanding thought 
and feeling. In 1823, Irving issued his first publi- 
cations, both of which were based on his ]mlpit 
discourses, and quickly passed through several 
editions. The Oraiioivi wore at once recoimized 
ns aflbrding examples of a new type of religious 
address (the title itself was ambitious, though 
justified by the contents), and exhibit the claim 
and intention of the author to present divine truth 
to the public mind in a form alike more compre- 
hensive and more vital than the conventional 
echoes of a narrow and moribund evangelicalism 


to which the ear of the church-goer had become 
accustomed. The Argument for Judgment to come 
foreshadows that prophetical teaching which, to- 
gether with the exercise of spiritual gifts, con- 
stitutes the popular conception of Irvingism. 
This was followed in two years by Babglon and 
Infidelity Foredoomed of 'God, a survej’ of con- 
teniporary history in the light of that millennial 
principle of interpreting Daniel and the Revelation 
which had begun to be revived among Protestant 
Christians in the early decades of the 19th cent., 
and of which Irving’s mind proved readily recep- 
tive. Another influence, which approached him 
from a dilTerent quarter, was that of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, to whom he had been personally introduced 
in 1823. 

The year 1826 is important os that of the first of 
the_ Conferences held at Albury Park, Surrey, by 
invitation of Henry Drammond, M.P., under the 
presidency of Hugh MacNeil, rector of the parish 
and subsequently dean of Ripon. Drummond had 
already been brought into contact with Irving, 
and, knowing his attitude towards the study of 
the prophets, offered him a seat at the Conference, 
in which his eminence soon gave him a leading 
place. As udll be apparent, the Albury Confer- 
ences were not the product of Irving’s ministry, nor 
was his London congregation directly concerned 
in them, though Drummond, by whom they wore 
organized, afterwards became a prominent mem- 
ber of the body associated with his name. The 
movement represented by them is still active in 
evangelical circles, and in Irvingism it became 
a formative principle. The Morning Watch, a 
periodical inaugurated by the Conference, virtu- 
ally became, before its discontinuance in 1833, the 
organ of the new community. 

in 1827 the church in Regent Square was 
opened to accommodate the crowds for which the 
small chmiel in Hatton Garden was totally inade- 
quate. 'The building still stands, but no longer 
as the National Scots Church. The congregation, 
which continued to use it after Irving’s extrusion, 
became identified in 1843 -with the party of the 
Scottish Disruption, and is now in communion 
■with the English Presbyterians. It was about 
this time that In-ing became acquainted with John 
McLeod Campbell of Row, who was beginning to 
re-state the doctrine of the Atonement on Imes 
similar to those which governed his own theory 
of the Incarnation. This was developed in three 
volumes of sermons and a book on the Last Days, 
published in 1828. It would be erroneous to say 
that the alleged heresies for which the two men 
were severally deposed from the ministty had a 
single source in the mind of either. Tnej' are 
to bo regarded as parallel developments of a com- 
mon tendency. It is significant that the General 
Assembly (1831) which condemned Campbell di- 
rected that any attempt on the part of Irving to 
exercise his ministry in Scotland should be met by 
the Presbytery concerned with an inquiry into his 
■writings on the Incarnation. It was the sermons 
published in 1828 that contained the statements 
which first brought him under the suspicion of 
having asserted the sinfulness of Christ’s humanity. 
Action had actually been taken the previous year 
(1830) by the Presbytery of London, from the con- 
sequences of which Irving escaped only by the 
doubtful expedient of claiming exemption from 
their jurisdiction, alleging that the trust-deeds of 
the National Scots Church required their minister 
to be ordained by a Presbytery in Scotland. His 
position, though anarchical, was practically ten- 
able, because he was unanimously upheld by his 
own I-Iirk Session, who in a few months were them- 
selves to invoke the authority of the same Presby- 
tery, when on a grave matter of Church discipline 
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they found themselves irreconcilably opposed to 
the pastor "whose orthodoxy they had stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile events had taken place in Scotland, 
destined to precipitate the crisis which in a few 
years severed Irving from the communion of his 
native Church. An old friendship existed between 
himself and Robert Story, minister of Eoseneath, 
which on more than one occasion had brought him 
to preach on the Gareloch. Here he met Alexander 
Scott, who, coming to London in the first instance 
as Irving’s assistant, received a call to the Scots 
congregation at Wool'wich, and was in consequence 
involved before the London Presbytery in a charge 
of heretical teaching concerning our Lord’s human 
nature. Sharing Irving’s view of the Incarnation, 
he insisted that the exceptional gifts of the Spirit, 
manifested in the Apostolic Church, were a perma- 
nent endowment of the Body of Christ, restrained 
only by the faithlessness of later Christians. This 
teaching he disseminated, among other places, in 
his old home in the West of Scotland. At Femi- 
carry Farm, in Campbell’s parish of Row, lived 
Mary Campbell, a young woman of exceptional 
piety and unusual personality, who in 1830, while 
apparently a hopeless invalid, became the subject 
of spiritual manifestations which her friends 
claimed as a reappearance of the tongues spoken 
of in the NT. Shortly afterwards the ‘ power,’ as 
it came to be called, visited a shipbuilding family 
at Port Glasgow. James and Margaret Mac- 
donald, brother and sister, spoke in an unknown 
tongue, and the latter was raised from sickness at 
the word of the former. James then proceeded to 
inform Mary Campbell by letter of what had oc- 
curred, exhorting her to a similar act of faith, 
whereupon she too rose from her bed, apparently 
fully restored to health. From that time she con- 
tinued, like Margaret Macdonald, to apeak witli 
tongues, uith which was associated what was 
claimed as the gift of prophecy. She married, 
and became a familiar figure among the friends of 
the new movement as Mrs. Caird. A sympathetic : 
but not unquestioning account of these proceed- 
ings has been preserved in the Memoirs of Robert 
Story, published (Cambridge, 1862) by his son 
Herbert, sometime Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Wide-spread interest in the phenomena arose 
throughout Scotland. They were investigated by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who appears to have 
acknowledged their genuineness. No money was 
made out of them, and there is no evidence of im- 
posture. They may, perhaps, be classed and 
]ud"ed with similar manifestations in other parts 
of Christendom. Irving, predisposed alike by 
character and antecedents, at once accepted them 
as a baptism of the Holy Spirit and Fire. 

In 1831 the gifts of tongues and prophecy ap- 
peared, it was believed, in answer to fervent prayer, 
among the members of Irving’s congregation. The 
gift of healing was also claimed, and an attitude 
towards disease, strikingly allied to that which 
in later times has become characteristic of Chris- 
tian Science, began to be assumed by ‘the spiritual.’ 
But, if disease was spoken of among them as sin, 
it was because the Spirit must uphold and conse- 
crate, not negate and annihilate, the flesh. It was, 
however, the two former gifts that exercised a 
determining influence on the fortunes of Irving 
and his people, by being ‘called into the church.’ 
Irving claimed to have ‘tried the spirits’ of the 
prophets, in right of his ministerial commission as 
angel or pastor, and, finding them to be true spirits, 
made provision for the exercise of their function 
in the Scots Church. This involved scenes of ex- 
citement, wliich, as mmour swiftly spread and 
curious crowds assembled, degenerated into un- 
seemly confusion. Remonstrance proved unavail- 


ing, and, acting on legal advice, the trustees, who 
as members of the Ivirk Session had supported 
Irving in his repudiation of the London PresLy. 
tery, now appealed to it under the trust-deed of 
the Regent Square Church. The facts were undis- 
puted. The case really turned upon the truth or 
falsity of the plenary inspiration claimed by the 
‘ gifted,’ but implicitly rejected alike by the pro- 
secuting trustees and the Presbytery. The iiew 
of the latter was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the repudiation of their former testimony on the 
part of one or two of the prophets — notably Robert 
Baxter, who subsequently published his retracta- 
tion in a Narrative of Facts (London, 1833). 
But Irving, supported by the majority of the 
prophets, women as well as men, maintained his 
conviction, and his defence became an arraign- 
ment of his judges. The result, however, was 
never really doubtful. Such evidence as they 
could ofier was, from the point of view of the 
court, mere opinion ; and no tribimal to "which the 
matter could conceivably have been submitted 
could have decided that an offence had not been 
committed against the recognized order of the 
Church. Accordingly, by direction of the Presby- 
tery, the doors were locked against the minister 
and the greater part of his miscellaneous congre- 
gation, which ultimately found shelter in Newman 
Street. These proceedings revived the charge of 
heresy which had already been levelled at Irving, 
and in 1833 he was formally indicted before the 
Presbytery of Annan, which had ordained him, 
and which now deposed him. Though Irving con- 
sented to defend his teaching before the Presby- 
tery, he never appealed against the judgment, and 
accordingly in this year he passed out of the Church 
of Scotland. 

2 , The Catholic Apostolic Church,--Hence- 
fonvard the personality of Irving ceases to 
important factor in the movement, which nad 
already begun to crystallize into a religious society 
having little afiinity with the Presbyterianism 
amid which it took its rise. Though a congrega- 
tion of several hundred members or communicants, 
together "o’ith an indefinite number of adherents, 
migrated "with their pastor from Regent Square, 
the minority that remained were the real repre- 
sentatives of those who had called him to London 
ten years before. The more influential members 
of wliat must now be called the new body were 
men and women collected from various quarters 
"who had found in Irving a rallying point for 
association on the basis or millennial e^ectation 
and the exercise of spiritual gifts. From the 
moment that Irving acknowledged the utterances 
of the prophets os the authoritative voice of the 
Spirit, nis function towards the society practnmlly 
ceased. Making no claim to exceptional endow- 
ments on his own behalf, he became a follower 
rather than a leader. The new authority, whicn 
had begun to emerge in the person of two apostle, 
who had been appointed by prophecy, alraody 
claimed his submission. An alleged prophecy 
declared that, the Church of Scotland having 
"withdra"wn his commission, his position as pastor 
or angel of the congregation must remain in abey- 
ance unless duly restored by the Spirit. 
length the prophetic voice proclaimed Ins reinstat^ 
ment, he was allowed to resume his office onlv y 
ordination at the hands of the new apostoiate. 
Soon afterwards another prophetic utterance sen 
him on a mission to Scotland, and, reaching uiM- 
gow after a circuitous journey through Ln^ 
and Wales, he died in that city on 7 th Decern tor 
1834, and was buried in the ciypt of its ancient 

cathedral. . 

The religions society thus brought into tom„ 
still exists, but it has had little or no pu 
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history. Poj^nlarly called. Irv-ingite, a name only 
partially justified by facts, it is officially styled the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. The name is" said to 
be due, not to arrogant assumption on the part of 
its members, but to the mistake of a census clerk, 
■who abstracted it from a return, in ■\vhioh a London 
householder had described himself as belonging to 
a ‘ congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church •\vorshipping in Ne'wman Street.’ Its 
organization was practically completed ■when the 
college of apostles ■was increased from two to 
t^welve in obedience to a prophetic message. Pro- 
phets and evangelists being already in existence, 
the fourfold ministry ■w’as completed by the ordina- 
tion of pastors and teachers — a local priesthood — 
consisting, in the case of each congregation, of the 
bishop or angel (cf. the ‘ angels of the churches’ in 
the Apocalypse), or chief pastor, ■with the elders 
and deacons. The meetingmlace in Ne^vman Street 
has been replaced by a fine Gothic Church in Gordon 
Square, and there are churches in Edinburgh and 
other large cities, as ■well as at Albury. Outside 
Britain and Germany its extension has been limited. 
Its forms of worship have been assimilated to those 
of ancient Christendom, and its ritual is elaborate. 
It possesses a liturgy constructed for the most 
part on Eastern models. These changes, which ■were 
speedily introduced, may be traced partly to the 
study of the Apocalypse, partly to the eclecticLsm 
of its members. Its minLstiy has never been pro- 
fessional, being composed for the most part of 
persons engaged in ordinary ocenpations. Many of 
its members were, and still are, actively engaged in 
public affairs, and as individuals take a prominent 
part in works of general utility and philanthropy. 
But in its corporate capacity the community has 
lived apart, and, except for the sensation caused by 
the outbreak of the ‘ gifts,’ has neither courted nor 
received a place in popular consideratiom This is 
the natural consequence of the theory of its origin, 
.■which also accounts for its apathy in respect to 
missionary ■work. It is due, not to the cooling_ of 
its early zeal, but to its expectation of a returning 
Lord. The appearance of the gifts was regarded 
as a sign of the approach of the Son of Mnn._ The 
apostoTate was constituted for the ‘ ingathering of 
the nations.’ Evangelists ■were at first sent out 
into the high'wnys ; apostolic journeys were under- 
taken in Europe and elsewhere ; but their object 
was not to propagate the gospel in the spirit and 
on the method of the great missionary societies, 
but to bear final testimony before nations and 
kings to the coming of the Day of the Lord. The 
witnesses had no zeal for the extension of the 
Church, but for its preparation as a bride adorned 
for her husband. They had no special tenets to 
proclaim as contrasted -Nvith the received teaching 
of Christendom. Their exclusiveness was due not 
to ■what they conceived ns the false teaching, but 
to the apathy, of the churches. If they ■were in a 
peculiar sense God’s people, it was only because 
they were aroused, expectant, waiting for the final 
baptism. The new Apostolic ministry, as they 
conceived it, belonged to the whole Church. Its 
establishment was not the construction of a new 
organ of evangelical activity, but the final ordering 
of the household before the return of the Master. 
Their testimony given, they were content to wait 
in spiritual readiness for the rending of the 
heavens. They became a church within the 
Church, instituting a rite of ‘scaling,’ or laying 
on of hands, bv’ whicli those who received the 
witness of the last times wore set apart against the 
final Day of Redemption. But ‘ the sealed ’ were 
not necessarily required to withdraw from the 
communion of other Churches, and ‘Irvingites’ 
have ^wnys been found communicating and, it is 
said, even ministering in other religions bodies. A 


special affinity with those Churches which retained 
the order of bishops, successors of the ‘ angels ’ 
who presided over the apostolic churches, lias 
always been recognized, in spite of the fact that 
Irving himself had been a Presbyterian minister, 
and that the connexion of his people with the 
Church of England was only through individuals 
who had abandoned its ministries. The last of the 
apostles is now dead, and the church is in process 
or readjustment to the new conditions created by 
the lapse of the college. 

Difierence of opinion regarding the apostolate 
has led to a division of the Irvingites and to the 
formation of the ‘New Apostolic Church.’ The 
latter body holds that the number of the apostles 
may be many more than twelve, and traces its 
origin to Germanyj where Irvingism had been in- 
troduced in Bavaria by William Caird in 1841, 
centres being formed at Aumburg, Berlin, KCnigs- 
berg, and Hamburg. The New Apostolic Church 
arose from the endeavour of the prophet of the 
Berlin congregation, Heinrich Geyer, to have new 
apostles chosen. Excommunicated in 1863, ho 
joined Schwartz, the bishop at Hamburg, and 
formed the new organization. As in Holland 
under the direction of Schwartz, so in Gennany 
the new body has discarded much of its elaborate 
ritual, and lays less stress on the expectation of 
the spccd'V Second Advent. Their main centre is 
Brunswick, where one of their number, F. Krebs, 
gradually rose to be the ‘ father of the apostles.’ 
His successor, H. Nielmus, terms himself the 
‘Stammapostel,’ and it is even believed that in the 
‘ Stammapostel ’ ns well as in the other apostles 
Christ is incarnate. Since the beginning of the 
new contu^ the New Apostolic Church has suffered 
the secession of the ‘Sceptre of Judah,’ which 
differs little except that it lays still less emphasis 
on eschatological hopes. 

Except for the United States, no exact statistics 
arc available for the Irvingites. They arc sup- 
posed to number about 5000 in Great Britain and 
about 20,000 in Gennany and Switzerland; the 
New Apostolic branch estimated their adherents 
at 70,000 in Europe at the end of 1909, According 
to the last religious census of the United States 
(1900), the Catholic Apostolic Church reported 11 
organizations, with a membership of 2907 and 14 
ministers ; the New Apostolic Church, 13 organiza- 
tions, with a membership of 2020 and 19 ministers. 
Since the last previous religious census (1890) the 
Catholic Apostolic Church had increased by 1 
organization and 1513 members; the Now Apos- 
tolic Church was not reported in America in 
1890. The main strength of lioth bodies is in 
the N. Atlantic States, especially in New York, 
which has 7 out of the total number of 24 organiza- 
tions. 

3. Criticism. — Our estimate of Irvingism os a 
religious phenomenon will vary according as we 
view it in regard to the particular comniunitj' in 
which its principles are embodied or to the spiritual 
movement of the I9th cent., to which it is vitally 
related. The lancet vrindow above the great 
reacher’s grave has been filled with n figure of 
ohn the Baptist * ciying in the uildcme-ss,’ and it 
is probably as a simifar voice that his true charnc. 
ter is best judged. He is an arresting rather than 
a constructive power, prophetic of the needs of his 
time rather than himself supplying them. He was 
able to rccoptnize, but not to focus and apply, the 
iulluences which were destined to recover a'fuller 
Christianity for a widening age. 

The limitations of Ining’s pcrsonnlitj* and the 
isolation of his position will to a large extent 
explain the abortive character of the movement 
which bears bis name. It cannot be said that its 
failure to command (lopular sympathy and to eirry 
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with it the reason and Judgment of his contem- 
poraries is itself evidence of error, for this would 
be true of Christianity itself in its initial stages. 
But we are justified in pointing out the presump- 
tions against a stable and progressive work which 
are to be found in the character of Irving’s genius. 
His spiritual greatness varied almost in inverse 
proportion to his intellectual equipment. Unlike 
the Tractarians, he had no solid basis of learning 
upon which to ground his theology. He had a 
iision of great religious ideas rather than a com- 
prehensive theology. This is the true criticism of 
his doctrine of the Incarnation. An adequate in- 
heritance of theological thinking would have kept 
him from those clumsy statements of our Lord’s 
human nature which exposed him to the assaults 
of a criticism equally ill-equipped. His philosophy 
was also at fault. While, tlierefore, he always 
maintained Christ’s immunity from actual sin, he 
invariably insisted that the humanity which the 
Son of God assumed was sinful. By this he meant 
to assert that God became flesh under the con- 
ditions which sin had imposed, in order that He 
might redeem what He took. It is, therefore, the 
Spirit indwelling ‘ the creature ’ which lifts the 
Body of Christ and all its members above sin. 
The second proposition, which was the practical 
copclusion that Irving unshed to reach, is genuine 
Nicene theology, and this a competent theological 
tribunal ought to have recognized. The imperfec- 
tion of the first proposition, which really marked a 
return to a fuller doctrine of the Person of Christ 
than the formal evangelicalism of his contem- 
poraries, lies in the fmse psychology, misled by 
the phrase ‘ sinful flesh,’ Avhicn does not predicate 
sin solely of the will. But in so far as Irving’s 
teaching was a strong assertion of the identification 
of Christ with human nature as sin has made it, 
not excluding its guUt, his doctrine cut deeper than 
that of his accusers. The further criticism, which 
attempts to find in Irving’s error concerning the 
peccability of Christ’s manhood the secret of his 
attitude towards the spiritual ‘gifts,’ and to dis- 
credit in consequence his whole system, is not 
consistent with facts. In so far as the expectation 
which led him to acknowledge claims disallowed 
by others sprang out of his theology, rather than 
out of his reading of the NT, it must be attributed 
to his strong identification of believers with Him 
who is their ‘federal Head.’ But this is no more 
than is involved in the statement of Athanasius, 
that ‘ God became Man in order that we might be 
made divine’ (rfc Incam. Verbi, liv. 3 [Ptf xxv. 
192]). This language is admittedly hyperbolical, 
but it is intended to cover no more tlian the ‘ grace 
of unction,’ a phrase by which Hooker, a writer 
with whom Irving acknowledged his own sym- 
pathy, expressed the supernatural pow-ers which 
human nature received by union with the Godhead 
in Christ. 

Again, the prophetic element in Irving’s per- 
sonality was allowed to dull his inteTlectual 
appreciation. He had the Johannine rather than 
the Pauline temper, but in the form which appears 
in tlie Apocalypse rather than in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the mystic in fervent action, not 
in calm contemplation. The procession of events, 
and not the eternal silence, fascinated him. God 
was alwa 5 -s coming forth out of His place rather 
than inhabiting eternity. His own impatience of 
spirit was manBested in his eager desire for speech, 
and in his readiness to welcome divine events from 
day to day. This injured his sense of proportion, 
and led him to give values to occurrences vrithin 
his own circle which at once endowed them with 
significance in the march of history. Tliis was 
the spirit of the ancient prophets with a difference. 
They saw in their immediate social experience I 


types of God’s Judgments; Irving saw in the 
activities of Regent Square forces intimately con- 
nected with the shaking of worlds. This want of 
proportion in the Irvingite movement is one of the 
features that most readily offer themselves to the 
critic. If we may not deny that the Spirit mani- 
fests Himself in unexpected quarters, and pursues 
methods that are ‘ foolishness with men,’ we are 
yet bound to Judge a phenomenon in relation to its 
environment, and to estimate its value in some 
proportion to its effectiveness. 

Closely connected with the foregoing must be 
noted Irving’s lack of humour, wdiich belongs also 
to the whole movement. He always takes himself 
very seriously. Every oceasion is great, every 
speech an utterance. His style is stilted, often 
turgid, never delicate. The world is identified 
too readily -with Babylon. There is none of that 
shrewd observation of the facts of society which 
makes the prophet caustic and the seer sjunpa- 
thetic. He does not really know life as he knows 
his Bible. It follows that he did not know men, 
still less women. He took every one at his own 
valuation, mistook cranks for persons of insight, 
and became the tool of minds smaller than his own. 
It is a mistake to charge him with conceit. The 
movement which revolved round him never made 
him its centre or took the imprep of his person- 
ality. It claimed to be an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but never through the medium of himself. No one 
e.g., has ever ventured to claim for him the posi- 
tion assigned to Montanus in the primitive schism 
with which Irnngism has often oeen compared. 
Indngites resent being so named, not merely as 
unchristian, but as VTon^ in fact. The secondary 
position which their leader assumed without com- 
plaint after his deposition from the Scottish 
ministry witnesses alike to the sincerity of his 
aims and the humility of his character. His the- 
ology was his own, but the specific millennial 
expectation and the constructive work, of wlucli 
the ‘ gifts ’ were the instrument, belonged to 
others. Drummond, Cardale, and their associ- 
ates, not Irving, were the builders of the ‘ Catliolio 
Apostolic Church.’ Iridng had no constructive 
genius. 

His ecclesiastical isolation is another fact to 
which due weight must be given. In Scotland he 
could make no headway. With the standards oi 
the Presbyterian Church he was not out of S 3 'ra- 
pathy. On the contrary, his conception of tlie 
pastoral office and of sacramental grace cqnfomed 
more closely to the ideals of the Confession tlian 
the theory and practice of most of his contem- 
poraries. But the intellectualism of Scottisii 
Christianity met with an imperfect response m 
him, and for all his fervour his undisciplme 
mysticism failed to impress his fellow-coimtrymen. 
London emphasized his lonely position. Such sup- 
port as he might have secured from the fabnc o 
his own national Church was withdraivn, and n 
was, of course, outside the life and traditions txit 
of the English Church and of English Nonc^ 
formity. Thus he became emphatically a v<^ 
clamariiis. What was, in any case, bis true Jun - 
tion bad to be exercised outside the ccfl 
life of an existing society. There '"'ds nothing 
him to revivdfy and inspire. He could but m 
himself the rallying point for units 

^ jjj tiiis he differed cn- 


other religious .societies, — - , 

tirely from the Tractarians. Like them, “C , “ , 
with a complete distrust of the progresmve li jc 
ism of the 19th century. Like them, he made no 
attempt to capture the new forces or 
new society with Christian principles.^ Bnt, 
the Oxford men threw back their disciples up 
the ancient deposit of Christian doctrme and cne 
inherent powers of the Christian caitimo y< 
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Irving exhorted his hearers to prepare themselves 
for the imminent judgment which awaited the 
world, and the coming glory which was to descend 
upon the Church. For him history virtually dis- 
appeared, because past and fntiure had alike lost 
their importance in view of the approaching end 
of the age. The eclectic Church order, worked out 
by the miscellaneous group which constituted his 
' congregation ’ after the rupture with the Church 
of Scotland, made no pretence of continuity with 
the past, and did not, in one sense, claim to super- 
sede existing ministries. They were not fashioning 
an instrument for the conversion of mankind ; they 
were simply setting their house in order to Avait 
for the coming King. 

There is, however, one criticism often levelled 
at Irvingism which has no foundation in fact. 
It is accused of adding to the Christian faith, by 
supplementing it with a revelation of its oivn. 
This is not tlie case. It does not claim to add 
anything to the Catholic interpretation of the 
Person and Work of Christ. BeheAung themselves 
to be a part of the universal Church, its adherents 
claim that, as the Spirit spoke by prophecy in the 
churches of Antioch and Corinth, so He spoke in 
their congregation. As Barnabas and Saul were 
separated for the work of evangelization by the 
ministry of the prophets, so (they hold) a ministry 
was set apart for the sealing of believers in the 
latter day. Our attitude towards such a claim 
may involve rejection, but not on the ground that 
it adds to the deposit of faith. 

Perhaps the ^eatest flaw in the movement was 
its unsympathetic attitude towards the progressive 
developments of the early 19th century. Its ad- 
herents had not the power of discrimination to 
distinguish between the true and the false ele- 
ments in the liberalism of the day. They saw in 
it nothing but the final apostasy, a destructive 
effort of Satan. In the Avelter of change they 
failed to detect the operation of forces directed 
by the Spirit and prophetic of the Kingdom. In 
Glasgow, Irving had shoAvn no sympathy with the 
social schemes of Chalmers, whose experiment Avns 
in full operation when he Avas assistant at St. 
John’s. So far as he Avas a politician, it was an 
unbending, almost a reactionary, Toryism that 
commended itself to his mind and expressed itself 
in his personality. His leading foUoAvers in London 
were mainly of the same mould. There Avas no 
sense of the existence in society of problems Avith 
whicli Christianit 3 ' Avas called upon to deal. The 
ethical, like tlie missionary, side of religion Avas 
insufficiently grasped. In this there is a close 
parallel to Tractarianism. Reaction Avas the char- 
acteristic of both movements ; but Oxford had 
behind it a great, historic society, belief jn AA’hich 
it set out to rekindle, and in consequence its limit- 
ations stood to bo corrected by the Avork of other 
influences, like that of Maurice and Kingsley, and 
the reassortion of evangelical enthusi.asms AA-ithin 
the English Church, the Avhole mingling in a pro- 
gressive stream, greater than anj' of its tributaries. 
Hving met the same situation not Ainth a revival 
of church consciousness, but AA-ith the voice of 
prophecy, Avhich, for Avant of the ethical element 
conspicuous in the HebrcAV prophets, quickly de- 
generated into a narroAV and almost mcchnnic,al 
apocalypHc- This may account for the air of 
imvardness and mystciy Avhich has ahvays associ- 
ated itself with IrA’ingism, its adherents liA-ing in 
the midst of affairs and directing their conduct 
according to the accepted standards of the hour, 
but retiring Avithin the initiated circle to contem- 
plate and interpret life by the aid of a method not 
intended for the profane eye. 

The true significance of Irvingism, ns a pheno- 
menon capable of taking its place in the general 


history of religion, is best reached by regarding it 
not_ ns a movement resulting in the formation of 
a little-knoAATi institution called the ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,’ Avhich appears to exercise small 
influence upon contemporary life and to give no 
great promise for the future, but as part of those 
AAuder changes in religious thought Avhich belong 
to the 19th century. IrAung may he Aueived as a 
pioneer of those developments in religion Avhich 
AA'ere necessary to meet the requirements of the 
new age. _EA-angelicalism had become a sentiment 
and a survival. Its theology was formal and anti- 
quated, its philosophy non-existent. FolloAving 
on the French Revolution a fresh era of thought 
had begun for Europe, and Great Britain shared 
in the new ideas. Physical science Avas coming 
into its kingdom. Discovery and invention Avere 
introducing a Avorld of now facts, to Avhich men 
AA-ere occupied in readjusting their minds. Chri.sti- 
anity, as then commonly understood, Avas not big 
enough to deal AA'ith the situation. The effective 
element in the religion of men like Chalmers, Avhen 
first they Avent forAvard to meet the ncAV condi- 
tions, Avas theistic rather than Christian. The 
reaction, AA'liich IthreAV Irving back upon his re- 
ligion, as though it Avere an alternative to the 
ideas of secular progress, aa'os really forging the 
instrument by which the noAv synthesis Avas to bo 
made. This Avas a larger and more vital concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ, lending on to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a more vivid 
apprehension of the corporate side of Christianity. 
Irving, Avho always saAV CTeat ideas ‘looming 
through the mist,’ taught tliis doctrine in a frag- 
mentary and imperfect AA-ay, exposing himself to 
an indictment for heresy, but anticipating the 
AA'ork of those Avhoso better theological equipment 
and securer historical position enabled them to 
guard and systematize their teaching. The Trac- 
tarian school, corrected bj’ the more jihilosophio 
and liberal thought of Maurice, on the one hand, 
and the more scientific Biblical method of Light- 
foot and Westcott, on the otlier, accomplished the 
AVork of which Irving’s preaching Avas a premoni- 
tory signal. But Irving Avas also a Avitness to 
other sides of Christianitj' Avhich have since been 
returning to their place in the scheme of religious 
thought. It need hardly be said that the forma! 
and ecclesiastical side of the Oxford movement, 
Avith its antiquarian tendencA' and it.s rigidity of 
form, Avas absent from Irving’s teaching. He Avna 
alAvays eA-angelical, even if his gospel Avas more 
Altai and less legal than that of his immediate pre- 
decessors. And, amid much that Ava-s fantastic in 
the methods of interpretation current among those 
millennial Cliristians to Avhose speculations Irving 
lent the authority of his name, ho cniplm-slzed that 
expectation of the Second Coming Avhich the study 
of apocalyptic literature among the scientific theo- 
logians and Biblical students of the 20th cent. 
shoAA'B to have been an integral clement of apos- 
tolic and primitive Christianitv, and the recogni- 
tion of Avhich as the ultimate hope of the Church 
is necessar3* to a tnic estimate of the task AA-hich 
confronts it, as the Avitness among all nations to 
a crucified, exalted, and returning lord. 
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Onphant, of Pdirard /rnn^, do. 1SG2; E. A. Rosstcu* 
scher, Att/bau cf/*r Kireh^ CAnrtV cuf den 
(Jrund/afifn^, Rascl, ISSC; J. K. Koblcr, Iht /mnyvrme, 
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J. 6. Simpson. 

ISHTAR. — Ishtar was the Babylonian and 
Aswrian form of the divinity who was worshipped 
in Canaan as 'Ashtart fAshtoreth, Astarte), in 
Mesopotamia as 'Attar, in Moab as 'Ashtar, in 
South Arabia as 'Athtar, and in Abyssinia as 
Astar (see Abyssinia, Ashtaet, Ataegatis, 
SABA2ANS). 

I. The sources of information.— T\\q cult 
of Ishtar is now knovra from a multitude of original 
Bab. and Assyr. records : (1) historical inscriptions 
of the kings, (2) mythological texts, (3) hymns and 
prayers, (4) magical texts, (6) omens, (6) boundary 
stones, and (7) artistic representations in statues, 
reliefs, seals, etc. (see literature at end of art. ). 

II. The origin of ISHTAR.~la. the art. Asn- 
TAET the reasons are given for thinking that this 
goddess was not a creation of the Sumerians, or of 
the_ Semitic Babylonians, but a primitive Semitic 
divinity. She was a personification of the force 
in nature that showed itself in the giving and the 
taking of life. As a glossator of Plautus has aptly 
expressed it {Mercator, iv. vi. 825 f. ), she was ‘ Iliva 
Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus ; rur- 
sus eadem quae est pemieies, mors, interitus.’ This 
conception of her character, which is common to 
all the Semites, was brought into Babylonia by the 
first Semitic settlers, and formed the basis of the 
development of the goddess in that land. 

III. Tee identification of Ishtar with 
OTHER DIVINITIES. — The Semites who entered 
Babylonia found on the ground a number of local 
goddesses of the aboriginal Sumerian population 
whom they proceeded to identify with their mother- 
goddess. These old goddesses eventually disap- 
peared in Ishtar, leaving only their names as titles, 
and some of their functions as attributes. Some of 
these absorbed Sumerian goddesses are as follows. 

I. Innanna, or Ishtar of Erech. — In Sumerian 
inscriptions of the Old Bab. period the most con- 
spicuous goddess is the one whose name is written 
with an ideograph which the Assyrians sometimes 
reproduced as Kl (R. Briinnow, A Classified List 
of Ideographs, Leyden, 1889, no. 2561), which, 
according to the syllabaries, is to be read fnnanna, 
Inninna, Nand, or Ninni (P. Jensen, KIB iii. [1892] 
1, 20). The chief seat of her worship was the 
temple called E-an-na at Erech {Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek,^ i. [1907] 1, 192 n.). Eor her cult in early 
times see VAB i. 1, 265, s.v. ‘Ninni.’ In bilin- 

f ual te.xts, syllabaries, and historical inscriptions, 
nnanna is repeatedly equated with Ishtar {e.g.. 
Gun. Texts, xxiv. [1908] pi. 41, line 76 ; PSBA 
xxxi. [1909] 20, pi. iii. line 8 ; Code of ^ammurabi, 
iv. 60^5). A large number of hymns originally 
addressed to Innanna are appropriated to Ishtar 
(e.g., BSBA xxxi. 60). Eor this reason, Ishtar 
bears the titles ‘ Queen of Eanna,’ ‘ Queen of the 
land of Erech’ (loe. eit.). 

2 . Nind, or Ishtar of Lagash and Nineveh. — In 
the Old Bab. inscriptions the goddess mentioned 
most frequently after Innanna is the one whose 
name is M-ritten with the ideograph generally read 
Ninft (Briinnow, 4800). This sign was used also for 
a district of Lagash and for the city of Ninft, or 
Nineveh. Hence it is inferred that the sign for the 
goddess and the district of Lagash should al.=o be 
read Nin.'l. It is a plausible conjecture that Nineveh 
was founded by colonists from Lagash (cf. Gn 10”), 
and that the patron-goddess of Nineveh was origin- 
ally the .^anie as the patron-goddess of the old city 
of Nin.'l in Babylonia. In regard to her worship 
in the Old Bab. period see VAB i. 1, 262, s.v. 

‘ NinA’ Eannatum (c. 3200 n.c.) distinguishe.s 

1 IlercaUeT cited VAB. 


Innanna and Nind {VAB i. 1, 18. 5^-^) ; so also 
Gndea (c. 2500 B.C. \ib. 104. 14-’'^]). Hammurabi, 
on the contrary, calls the goddess "of Nineveh 
Innanna {Code, iv. 63), and tlie Assyrians always 
call her Ishtar. This shows that Ninft was early 
! identified with both Innanna and Ishtar (cf. Briin- 
I now, 3050). The earliest Assyr. mention of Ishtar 
t of Nineveh is in a prayer of Ashurnasirpal il. (c. 

! 1100 B.C. ; see literature). From that time onward 
she is frequently named in the royal inscriptions 
(see Barton, Hebraica, ix. [1892-93] 131-155). Her 
temple in Nineveh bore the name of E-mash-mash. 
Hence she is described as ‘dwelling in E-mash- 
mash,’ and Nineveh is called ‘ beloved of Ishtar.’ 

3. Anunit, or Ishtar of Akkad. — The chief god- 
dess of the N. Bab. city called Agade, or Akkad, 
was Anunit. The name of her temple was E-ul- 
mash. For her worship in early times see VAB 
i. 1, 242, s.v. ‘Anunitum’; Code of Ifammurabi, 

iii. 54, iv. 47 f. There is no record that the Assyrian 
kings paid her any special attention, but she was a 
great favourite with the Neo-Bab. king Nabonidus, 
who honoured her above all goddesses, and rebuilt 
her ruined temple at Akkad (FAB iv. [1912] 300, 
s.v. ‘Anunit’). For her identification with Ishtar 
see KIB iii. 1, 102”; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. ii. Ill; 
PSBA xxxi. 67 ; H. Zimraern, Bcitriige, Leipzig, 
1896-1901, p. 11; Barton, Hc6mica, x. 26; VAB 

iv. 170‘, 246«. 

4. Nin-lil, or Ishtar of Nippur. — The chief god 
of the earliest Bab. pantheon was En-lil, ‘ master 
of the wind,’ the patron-deity of Nippur. His con- 
sort was Nin-lil, ‘ mistress of the wind ’ (see Baab, 
vol. ii. p. 295 ff.). She had a temple in Nippur 
known as E-shu-ib (VAB i. 1, 188). Numerous 
votive inscriptions in her honour from ancient Bab. 
rulers have been discovered (ib. 2B5, s.v. ‘ Nin-lil’; 
H. Winckler, Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
141). 

One of the titles of Nin-lil was Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress of the great mountain ’ (see EllE ii. 290). 
Under this name she was worshipped in the temple 
of E-me-te-ur-sag at Kish, and in Girsu, a district 
of Shirpurla ( VAB i. 1, 204, s.v. ‘ Ninhavsag ’ ; Code 
of Hammurabi, ii. 59-65). 

l^tiil another title of Nin-lil was Nin-mah, ‘ ex- 
alted mistress,’ or Mali, ‘exalted’ (VAB i. 1, 138, 
19”, 237e; Briinnow, ’1050, 11008). Under this 
name she had a temple at Babylon called E-mah 
(KIB iii. 1, 150“; VAB iv.. Index, s.v. ‘Mah, 
Nin-mah ’). For the Semitic settlers in Babylonia 
Nin-lil was the Nin, or ‘ Mistress,’ par excellence; 
hence they c.alled her BOlit, ‘ Mistress,’ just as they 
called her husband B6l (see ERE ii. 296 ; Brunnow, 


11046 If.). 

Eannatum (c. 3100 B.C.) carefully distinguishes 
Minharsag, Innanna, and Ninft (VAB i. 1, 18, 5“); 
io also Ur-Bau (c. 2700 B.C. [VAB i. 1, 60, S^]); 
»ut Hammurabi (c. 19.50 B.C.) calls the goddess of 
Kish Innanna (Code, ii. 59-65), and Kurigaizu i. 
c. 1350 n.c.) gave to Nin-lil of Nipjmr a tablet 
;hat had originally been dedicated to Innanna, 
ivhich shows that he identified the goddesses 
H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., Pliiladelphia, 
!893, i. 1, nos. 15, 43). The Assyr. king.s fre- 
luently identify Nin-lil = Bclit with Ishtar (Briin- 
low, 11046; KIBi. [1889] 2S« ; Winckler, 

[.eipzig, 1889, p. 94, xiv. 84; (VAI ii. [1^0] 66, 
10. 2>; cf. KIB ii. [1890] 230“-”, 152', 220-^) : and 
n one copy of ajirayer of Ashurbanipal the gou- 
les,s is called ‘Nin-mah,’ in another ‘Ishtar of 
lahylon ’ (.lastrow, Bel. Bab. i. 418, 

5. Zarpanit, or Ishtar of Babylon.— I he con^rt 
if Marduk, the chief god of iJabylou, wtus Zar- 
lanit, whose name in Sumer, seems to mean silvor- 
hining,’ but was popnlarly interpreted by the 
iemites as Zer-b.anit, ‘seed-producing, with nllu- 
ion to the reproductive function of the godde'-s 
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One of her titles was Ertla, ‘pregnant’ (C. F. Leh- 
mann, Shamaslishumuhin, Leipzig, 1892, ii. 36). 
She had a chapel called Kaduglisug in EsagUa, the 
great temple of Mardult [VAB iv. For 

references to her cult see L. W. King, Hammurabi, 
London, 1898-1900, no. 101, i. 41, Si. 12 ; Code of 
Hammurabi, xli. 43, 56 j KIBiii. 138 f. ; Winckler, 
Sargon, i. 180; KIB'w. [1896] 307, s.v. 'Zarpanit.’ 
When, through the rise of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk became the chief god of Babylonia, he was 
identified with Enlil = bII, the ancient chief god 
{ERE ii. 296 f.). The logical procedure was then 
to identify Zarpanit, the wife of Marduk, wdth 
Ninlil = Bfilit, the wife of Enlil = Bfil ( VAB iv. 
28259; KIB ii; 22095; J. A. Craig, Eel. Texts, 
Leipzig, 1895, i. pi. 1, obv. 12-25; Jastrow, Eel. 
Bab. i. 536). Accordingly, when in later texts we 
read of ‘ Ishtar of Babylon,’ we are to understand 
this of Zarpanit. Herodotus (i. 199) calls Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6. Ishtar of Ashshur. — At Asbshur, the capital 
of the early Assyr. monarchy, an Ishtar was wor- 
shipped who was distinguished by the name Ishtar 
Ashshuritu, or ‘Ishtar of Ashshur’ (KIB i. 4^-, 
28“, 38®'; L. W. King and E. A. W. Budge, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, London, 1902, i. 
159 ; KIB 158®’ ; Beitr. Assyr. ii. [1894] 587, rev. 
33-37). The primitive name of Ishtar of Ashshur 
and the peculiarities of her cult are unknowi. 

7. Ishtar of Arbela. — At Arbela still another 
Ishtar was worshipped in a temple called E-gashan- 
kalamma, ‘ house of the lady of the world ’ (PSBA 
xxxi. 68). In the inscriptions of the Assyr. kings, 
from Sennacherib onwards, Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela are mentioned as though they 
were separate goddesses (KIB ii. 106’', 124’, 154”). 
An oracle to Esarhaddon (WAIvr. 68, col. iii. 15) 
begins; ‘I am Ishtar of Arbela.’ Ashurbanipal 
distinguished sharply between Ishtar of Nineveh 
and Imitar of Arbela, and paid more honour to the 
latter (KIB ii. 178<-”, 2009’-‘9’, 248-255, 260). Seve- 
ral astrological reports from her temple are Imomi 
{WAI in. [1870] 51, no. 5f.). Although she is not 
mentioned before Sennacherib, it is probable that 
she was an ancient local divinity of Arbela, The 
name of the city Arba-ilu suggests either that 
four divinities were united there or else that the 
original god was called Arba (cf. Kirjath-Arba’ in 
Palestine). The Sumer, name of her temple E- 
gashan-kalamma suggests the high antiquity of 
her cult. The same conclusion is demanded by 
the words of Ashurbanipal in connexion -with the 
re-building of her temme : ‘ Whose wall from of 
old {ulla=bffv) was not ouilt’ {KIB ii. 260’). 

8. Other goddesses identified with Ishtar. — The 
minor goddesses of the Old Bab. pantheon came 
also sooner or later to be identified ndth Ishtar. 

Antu, tho consort ol Ann, is called Ishtar by Sargon O' 

Icr, Sargon, 1. 0483), and is equated with Nin-shar and Ishtar by 
the lists (Cun. Texts, xxiv, ph 1 and 20, lines 15 ff., 2- 
xxxi. 21). Damkina, the consort of Ea, is identulcd with Beht 
= Ishtar by Sarpon (foe. cif. line 84). Kin-gal, the Mnsort of 
Sin, has the attributes of Ishtar in a hymn published by Croip 
(Set. Texts, it pi. 1-2) and translated by Jastrow (KeL mti. L 
647). A, the consort of Shamash, seems to have had a similar 
fate, inasmuch ns she early ceased to have any inaependent 
importance. Bau was first identified with Oatumdup (to. L 
63-60), then with Gula, and finally with Ishtar (i. 615); and 
Nm*tu, an ancient fjoddess of SUlrpurla, fa equated Tsith Bciit 
•slahtarln 65, 16a. nti 

Several goddesses are disUnpxlshed from ifK 


146), Sin-uashld V* . - , , - , 

is the same m Nani (VAB 1. 1, 220. sxik Another such god- 
dess is Ishhara (KIB vl. 164). She is distoguishcd from Ishtar 
in tho curses on the boundary stones (J* ^ 
Bwndary Stone of Xelnichadrezzar Philadelphia, JJ* 
OQ f.), but is equated with her in a number of later i«ts 
432). This form of Ishtar appears in Egjrtian inspiptions as 
A-sa-kh-ira (Ward, Seal CyUnde^,^ JtiU another f>ddc33 
ot the GUpamesh Epic is Imini She also j® 

tifledwith Ishtar In the hymn published by Tao,eU 

a/ Creation, London, 1902, ii. pi. 75-84) and tran-Iated hy Jaa- 


trow (Bel. Bab. ii. 66, CS, 70). In his quest for Eabani, Gil- 
gamesh meets the goddess Siduri (KIB vi. 210). Siduri is 
defined in a vocabulary (WAI ii. S2, 27c d) as ‘ maiden,' a title 
of Ishtar. In an old Bab. fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic (j/ro 
vie (1002) S)she appears asSabitu, a-hicb Jensen (KIB vi. 67S f.) 
connects with Mu Sabu or Lebanon. On this hi-pothesis, 
Siduri-Sahitu will be the Phasnioian "Ashtart ol Gcbal, In the 
magical text Shurpu, ii. 172 (Zimmem, Btitrage, p. 10), she is 
called ‘Ishtar of wisdom.’ 

In tho period of the first dynasty, when Eahj-Ionia was occu- 
pied by the Amorites, the West Semitic 'Ashtart became known 
in Babylonia. In a tablet publislied in PSBA ai. (ISSO) 174 fl. 
she is said to be the ‘Ishtar ot the West.’ ller syraboi, the 
ashera, or conventional tree, was treated also os a goddess. In 
a dedicatory inscription for Ilammurabl (Wincldcr, Porseh- 
vngen, Leipzig, 1803, 1. 103), Aihratu receives the attributes of 
Ishtar, and in tho Amama letters the name of tlie Amorite 
chieftain Abd-Asliirti is occasionally written with the ideogram 
for Ishtar (KAT’, 4S2f.). In the" time of the lllrd dynasty 
Ishtar was identified with tho Kassito goddess Jlirizir (Jastrow, 
Bel. Bab. L ISO). 

Other goddesses identified with Ishtar are Gushca, a goddess 
of vegetation (ti. i. 635, ii. 67), Mama, or Mami, a niothcr- 
’ ‘ . ■ ■ 'r-goddcss(ib.),Suh, 

■ • ■ " . . - . : ' f.), and SIi61a (16. u. 

‘ . ■ ■ us that arc devoted 

to nothing else than the names and titles of Ishtar. Such are 
Cun. Texts, xii. pi. ii. ; xxiv. pi. 1, 20, 11 ; and the tablet K. 2100, 
published by Pinches (PSBA xxxL 20 fl.). One ot these (Cun. 
Texts, xxiv. pi. 41) reads: ‘Zaiiaru is Ishtar ot tho lands, 
Karadun is Isntar of the strong, Ulsiga is Islitar of heaven and 
cartli, Timm is Ishtar of . . ., Shunnusibl is Ishtar of images, 
Tibanumroa is Ishtar of tetters, Menuannini is Ishtar of lamenta- 
tion, Labatu is Ishtar of wailing, Alakaiki is Ishtar of burning, 
Kashaia is Ishtar of howling.' Tlie other lists are similar, and 
give us many names ot goddesses and temples that are other, 
wise unknoivn. The magical texts ate fond of invoking Ishtar 
under a series of names, ail of them doubtless once independent 
goddesses (e.p. Zimmem, Beitrage, 11). As early ns tlie time ol 
ynmmurabi ishtar had become tlie equivalent of iltu, ‘ goddess.' 
So we read ‘the gods and the ishtars,’ ‘ his god and his islitar,' 
showing how completely the minor goddesses were identified 
with the great mother. 

9. The male Ishtar. — In some part.sof the Semitic 
world, as society passed from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal organization, 'Aslitar changed her 
sex {EEE ii. 115 1 .), The beginnings of a move- 
ment in this direction are perhap.s to be seen in 
Babylonia. In Sumer, the word for ‘master’ is 
cn and for ‘ mistress ’ nin. Gods bear sucli names 
as En-lil, En-ki, En-zn, and goddesses such names 
as Nin-lil, Nin-mah, Nin-sun. Some male dcitic.s, 
however, are called nin — c.g., Nin-Girsu, Nin-a- 
gal. This seems to indicate that in these instances 
primitive goddesses have been transformed into 
gods {EBB ii. 295). This tendency is seen in 
Nanft, the goddess of Erech, 

In on ' ^ 1 ■ r* T'-h (r. S160 E.O.), 

Nanais ... ■ ■■ .- ■ ■ ends’ (Barton, 

JAOSxx , . ■ ; ’ ■ ■ . ■ interpretation 

see VAB 1. 1, ICO. 3X One of tlio ancient jmtesis of Susa 
addresses lnnana^!^i^, or Ishtar of the cedar forc8t'=Irnin\ (see 
above, 8), by the title of 'king' (O. A. Barton, A Sletch cj 
Semitic drigins. New York and London, 1902, p. 184 : r.4B 1. 
1, 182a ; see also A. H. 8ayce, Bel. Kgypt and Bab., Kdinburgh, 
1003, p. 337). lYhatcvcr tendencies of this sort may liavo 
existed among the Sumerians, they exerted no inflncncc upon 
tho Semitic conception of Ishtar. For the Babylonians and 
Assyrians she rcmalnod exclasivciy feminine. Tlie few passages 
In which sbo receives male attributes do not imply lliat she 
had changed her sex or was bisexual, but show only a sort of 
henotbeism, In which for the moment she was regarded as the 
supremo divinity. Thus In tho hymn published hy llaupt 
(Aliad. und sum. Keilsehrifltexte, 126-131 ; Prince, JaOS xxiv. 
IJ003) 1030.) Ishtar says (obv. 22-24): 'I am En-11! and I am 
Nin-lil.’ The astrological tablet (Il'A7 111. 63, col. IL) contains 
the statement that * Dilbat (tho star of Ishtar) is a female ot 
sunset and becomes a tn-ale at sunrise.' A hymn to Ishtar ot 
Nineveh (Craig, Bel. Texts, 1. pi. 78) reads : ‘ Like Ashur she is 
bc.arded with a beard.’ Tills probably refers merely to the 
halo, or radiance, that surrounds her star (see Ja.rtrow, BA 
xvll. noil) 2n-2J>5). 

rv. The CHABACTBIt OF ISHTAB. — As a result 
of the syncretism that lio-s just been dc.'icribcd, 
Islitar inherited the charnctcnpiics of many earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheles.s, at the end of tho procc-ss 
she retained all the traits of the primitive Semitic 
'Ashtar. 

I. Water-goddess . — InEItE ii. 110*’ it is shown 
that the primitive 'AAlitar was^ closely connected 
with springs as the source of life in the Arabian 
desert. This character she retained in Baby 
Ionia. 
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The BigTi for Nina, ‘ fish-house,' shows that she was originally 
a water-goddess ; and her name Nin-a probably means ‘ mistress 
of water.' The same is indicated by the dedication of a spring 
to her {VAB i. 1, lOlio-—), and a boat (ib. 92. 43, 104 . 14 S 3 ), and 
by the fact that she was the ‘ child of Eridu,’ i.e. the daughter 
of Ea, the sea-god (ib. 110. 2013). Offerings of fish were made 
to her, as also to Innanna (PSBA xxvii. 71-79). Ish^ara, 
another form of Ishtar, is often called ‘Ishijara of the sea.’ 
Archaic representations of Nin.l, or some other form of Ishtar, 
on seals show fish and other sea creatures beneath her throne 
(Ward, p. 165). Similarly fish were sacred to Atargatis, the 
Sj-rian 'Ashtar, and sea-water was brought for libations in her 
temple (ERE ii. 106 f.). In a hjonn to Ninlil (JAOS xxiv. 114) 
the goddess says; ‘ At the mountain spring 1 fill the vessel, at 
the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash my head.' Ishtar is 
brought up from Sheol by sprinkling her with the water of life 
(KIB vi. 8834). 

2. Giver of vegfetation. — As the goddess of springs 
Ishtar was naturally connected with the verdure 
that they caused. 

In a hymn (Reisner, Hymnen, no. 66, rev. 49 f .) she says : ‘ In 
the heavens I take my place and send rain, in the earth I take 
my place and cause the green to spring forth.’ In another 
hj’mn (Craig, Rel. Texts, i. pi. 15-17) she is called • Gushea who 
gives the growth of plants.' In a lament (Haupt, Akkad, tind 
sum. Eeilschrifttexte, ji. 116 f., obv. 6) she is called ‘ the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth.’ In the Gilgamesh Epic she 
says to her father Anu ; ‘I have heaped up grain for mankind, 
and I have produced fodder for the cattle; if there shall be 
seven years of famine, I have gathered grain for mankind and 
have made the fodder great for the cattle.’ In this capacity 
she is the wife, or mother, of Tammuz, the personification of 
vegetation, who dies in the summer heat and comes to life again 
with the winter rains (see Tammdz). In a lament for Tammuz 
(IFAZ iv. 30, no. 2, lines 36-38) we read : ‘ He has gone, he has 
gone to the bosom of the earth, and the dead are numerous in 
the land. . . . How long shall the springing of verdure be 
restrained? How long shall the putting forth of leaves he held 
back?’ To bring him back to life Ishtar descends to Sheol 
(E/B vi. 80-91). Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, appears as the husband 
of Innanna in the earliest Bab. inscriptions (see VAB i. 1, 246, 
S.V.). As the goddess of verdure Ishtar hears the title Grkittu, 
which is probably derived from urfu, ‘ green,’ rather than from 
Uruk, • Erech ’ (Jastrow, i. 443, n. 6). She is also called ‘ queen 
of the dust, mistress of the field.’ The ashtra, or post, that 
was sacred to Ishtar seems to have been a conventional re- 
presentation of a living tree. According to Hommei, the sign 
for Nana-Ishtar (Briinnow, 143) in its archaic form was a 
picture of an ashera (ExpT xi. [1900] 190). On ancient seals a 
seated goddess is represented holding sheaves of grain (Ward, 
pp. lSS-187). This represents one of the forms of Ishtar, 
perhaps Bau-Gula. 

3. Creatress of animals. — In an amulet published 
in Mitt, der deitt. Orient-Gesellsch., no. 9 (1901), 
p. 13, and translated by Jastrow (i. 335 fF.), Ishtar 
IS called ‘creatress of the creatures.’ In a hymn 
(ELVkVLT^t, AkJead. undsum. Keilschrifttexte, p. 116 f., 
obv. 8) she is termed ‘creatress of all things.’ 
This is doubtless the reason why in the park of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis all sorts of wild animals 
roamed freely (Lucian, dc Dea Syr. 28 f., 39 ft'.). 

In particular, Ishtar was the giver of the increase of the flocks 
and the lierds. She promised Gilgamesh that, if he would love 
her, his sheep and his cattle should bear twins (ElB vi. 16318) ; 
cf. the Hebrew usage of calling the young of the flock 'asM’rOth 
(Dt 713 284- 18 . 61). On account of this connexion with the 
herds Ishtar herself received the attributes of a cow. In Old 
Bab. art she is frequently represented with horns. As Nin^jarsag 
she has the same horned head-dress as the Egj-ptian cow- 
goddess Hathor (Ward, p. 404). On the boundary stones her 
symbol is the cow. When the early kings say that they are 
* nourished with holy milk by Ninbarsag,’ this may refer to her ] 
character as a cow-goddess not less than ns a mother-goddess i 
(Boissier, OLZ xi. col. 235, 651). As late ns the time of 1 
Ashurbanipal, Ishtar of Arbela says to the king : ‘ Of the four ; 
udders that are put to thy mouth two shall suckle thee, and j 
with two thou Shalt cover thy face ’ (Jastrow, i. 444).^ With this ] 
aspect of Ishtar should be compared the Palestinian ’Ashtaroth- | 
Kamaim, or two-horned 'Ashtarts, and the horned ’Ashtarts on i 
the plaques discovered in the mounds of Canaan (EBB iii. 182). 1 

A figure from the Merrill Collection in the Semitic Museum of . 
Harvard University shows a naked woman with rays round 
her bead and a crescent under her feet, with one foot like a . 
fish’s tail, and the other like the hoof of a cow or sheep (Rir 1 
xvii. (1001) 447). Beneath it is the inscription in Greek: ( 
‘ Divine producer of all.’ It is doubtless one of the forms of ^ 
the Palestinian "Ashtart. Among birds the dove was specially , 
sacred to her, probably on account of its erotic temperament. * 
It Is figured with her on seals (Ward, figs. 024, 020, 927). An ^ 
image of a dove was also found in the temple of Ninmab at ] 
Babvlon (Mitt, der deut. Or..GeseUeeh., no. 6 {1900), p. 3). 
Similarly doves were sacred to Atargatis (ERE ii. ICOf.), and 
the swallow is mentioned as a sacri^ bird of Ishtar (EAT’ 3, 431). 1 

4. Goddess of sejiual love. — Isbtar lierself was i 
conceived as nnrestraiiied in her pa-ssion for her t 
lovers. In tbo Gilgamesh Epic, Gilgamesh re- i 


preaches her for her fickleness. First she loved 
Tammuz, then a bird, then a lion, then a horse, 
then a shepherd, then a gardener, and finally 
himself (Kl£ vi. 168 - 171 ). 

In a hymn she is entitled ‘the glad-eved, goddess of desire, 
goddess of sighing’ (PSBA xxxi. 22). In another h.vnm she is 


the woman for the devoted man am I ’ (AJSL xxii. [1906] 140)! 
In the same context she even calls herself ‘ a loving courtesan ’ 
and a ‘temple-harlot’ (ib. 149, 150). In this aspect she was 
depicted in art as a naked woman with emphasized sexual 
features (Ward, pp. 161 f., 3S0), or as lilting her robe to disclose 
her charms (ib. pp. 296, 387). She was the awakener of 6e.xual 
impulse in animals and in men. In a hjann she sjiys: ‘I turn 
the male to the female, I turn the female to the male ; I am she 
who adorneth the male for the female, I am she who adometh 
the female for the male’ (PSBA xxxi. 34). She caused the 
union of male and female (J A OS xxiv. 116). When she descended 
to Sheol, copulation ceased in men and animals (KIB vi. 80 f.). 
For this reason prostitutes were attached to her temples. Such 
a W’oman was called ishtaritu after the goddess herself; or 
gadishtn, ‘ sacred,’ the same as g^dblshd in the OT, apparently 
originally a title of the goddess herself ; or ()arimtu from the 
root Jaram, ‘devote’; orsAamJafti, ‘Joj'-maiden ’ ; or kizritu, 
‘harlot.’ One of these from the temple in Erech was sent to 
ensnare Eabani (KIB vi. 122-127). After Gilgamesh had slain 
the heavenly bull, Ishtar gathered the harlots, the Joy-nialdens, 
and the hierodouloi to lament (KIB vi. 177). In the Ira myth 
Erech is called ‘the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, the city of 
harlots, joy-maidens, and hierodules’ (t6. 62). An omen is 
interpreted as meaning: ‘The divine mistress will cause to 
bear her maidens who have not become pregnant’ (Jastrow, 
ii. 887). The Code of Hammurabi contains many provisions in 
regard to these women (see Lyon, ‘ The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code,’ in Studies presented to C. H. Toy. New 
York, 1012, pp. 341-360). For evidence of prostitution in her 
cult in later times see Ashtart, vol. iL p. 116», and HikrodocIiOI 
(Semitic and Egyptian), vol. vi. pp. 672-676. 

5. Goddess of wedlock. — The ideo^aph ntn- 
dingir-ra (Brnnnow, 10999), or hSlit-ildm, ‘mistress 
of the gods,’ is also used for hirtu, ‘ wife,’ which 
allows that Ishtar was regarded as the ‘ ivife ’ par 
excellence. 

In a hymn she is called ‘bride of EsagilaandEzida’(Ja3trow, 
i. 633). In another hjTJin she is termed ‘bride of the lands 
whose fulness is luxuriance’ (F5BA xxxi. 68). Ishtar is called 
the bride, or the wife, of nearly every god of the Bab. pantheon. 
Still more strangely, the early — ■* ' ' ' ■ 

husband — c.u., Eannatum(KAii •. . V i 
Sin (tb. 204), Oimil-Sin (lb. 200). ■ 

in poetry and represented in art as veiled (cf. On 2488 : jeremias, 
ATim Lichtc desalt. Orients^, p. 108f. ; EIB vi. 2101). In this 
capacity she was prayed to bless wedded love. One such prayer 
has come down to us (PSBA xxxi. 66) in which a woman en- 
treats Ishtar that her absent husband, or lover, may return 
safely, that he may continue to love her, and that she may bear 
children. 

6. Goddess of maternity. — As Ninharsag, or 
Ninlil, she was the ‘ mother of the gods ’ (VAB 
i. 1, 60. 3®, 150. 3* ; and frequently m the later 
literature). She was also the ‘ mother of men.’ 

Gudea calls her ‘mother of the children of the city’ (ib. 66). 
Samsuiluna calls her ‘the mother who bare mo’ (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen, p. 141). A personal name of the (Jammurabi 
period is IshTar-ummiya, ‘ Ishtar Is my mother ’(Jastrow, f, 160). 
As Aruru, Ishtar made Eabani of ciay (EIB vi. 121), and created 
all men and animals (fb. 40). Sargon speaks of BClit-lI5fu= 

Ishtar ns the one 'w.'-- : — ’’ '' "’(Jastrow, i. 246). 

In the hymns she is '■ . . ' creatress of man- 
kind, who enuseth . ' ' flourish.’ She is 

identified with Erfia, the goddess of pregnancy (ib. 1. 110). In 
a prayer she is called ‘ she who loveth reproduction (I SBA 
xxxi. 03). In a list of titles she is termed ‘ opener of the loins, 
framer of the fentus ’ (ib. 21). Herodotus states (1. 109) that at 
Babylon she was called Myhtta, i.e. Mu’allidtu, ‘she who causjs 
to bear.’ Under the name Mama, she caused the birth of 
second children (JAOS xxxi!. 22). In art, Ishtar was most 
frequently represented os a mother suckling a child (Jeremias, 
AT im Liehte, p. 107 ; Ward, pp. 162-164, 376). 

As a mother Ishtar was believed to love man- 
kind and to grieve over their_ sorrows At the 
deluge she cried like a woman in travail over the 
death of the children that she had home (hIB yi. 
238). Several laments have been preserved in 
which she bewails the destruction of her city 
Erech by the Elamites (see literature). 
she is described as ‘ she who loveth all men \I 
xxxi. 63). Another hymn says: ‘Thou lookcst 
mercifully upon the sinner, and thou correiueHt 
the wrong-doer daily’ (Jastrow, 11. 6/). btui 
another hymn calls her ‘the mistress of heaven 
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and earth, who hears prayers, who listens to com- 
plaints, who receives petitions, the compassionate 
goddess, who loves righteousness ’ (ib. ii. 112). 

7. Giver of earthly blessing’s. — On account of 
her mother-love for men she bestowed life, health, 
prosperity, and all other blessings upon them. 

Gudea speaks of her ‘ life-giving glance ’(F.drS i. 1, 76). Kudur- 
mabuk says that she gave him a prosperous reign (tb. 220); 
Arad-Sin declares that she pave him long life (ib. 214). Sargon 
says that she caused the inhabitants of the land to prosper 
(Winckler, Sargon, 1. 9482) ; and Nebuchadrezzar affirms that 
she gives him length of days (FAB iv. 1705). An old hj-mn to 
Nona that has been adapted to Ishtar says : ‘ She gives pro- 
sperity to the man with whom she is pleased C0> she guards his 
Mth. . . . The physician is skilful with whom she is pleased (?). 
Her hand is ■with the manservant and the maidservant. Who 
can do anything without her?’ (Jastrow, i. 533). Another 
hymn calls her ‘ Ishtar, without whom none possesses peace and 
joy ' (ib. I. 847). 

She was regarded as the mistress of magical arts 
with which she counteracted the -wiles of the 
demons {Zimmem, Bcitrdge, p. 33 ; AJSL xxiii. 
151). Accordingly, she is constant^ invoked as a 
helper in the magical exorcisms (Jastrow, i. 82, 
290, 292, 300, 315, 321). Especially is she a helper 
against the demon Ti’u (ib. 347), and against ‘ the 
wicked seven’ (ib. 361 ff.). 

On account of her good-tvill and her power, 
prayers were addressed to her more frequently 
than to any other deity. Ashurbanipal prayed 
her for long life for himself and his brother 
(Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, pi. xxiii.-xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar prayed Ishtar, or Ninmah, for 
long life, posterity, victory, and success. A large 
number of prayers and penitential psalms to Ishtar 
were found in the library of Ashurbanipal (see 
literature ; Jastrow, oh. xvii, f.). These breathe a 
noble ethical and religious spirit, and are among 
the finest products of tlie Bab. religion. In one of 
them the poet expresses the joy of serving his 
goddess in the words : ‘ Her song is sweeter than 
hone;^ and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, 
superior indeed to pure cream ^ (cf. Ps 19'*’). In 
many of the prayers Islitar is asked to intercede 
with her father Sin, or with some other god, on 
behalf of the suppliant. 

8. Moral governor of men. — As the mother of 
men, who loved them and cared for their well- 
being, she was naturally concerned with the 
establishing of law and order. 

She was ‘ queen of all dwelling-placee,' ‘ imparting ali iaws, 
wearing the ruler’s crown,’ • who c.xccutcs judgment and de- 
cision,’ ‘ieader of mankind’ (King, Seven 'Tablets, i. 222 f.), 

‘ mistress of mankind ’ (Jastrow, ii. 76), ‘ creatress of wisdom ’ 
(SAT^, 426), ‘opposed to all disorder ’ (.bastrow, ii. 112), ‘mis- 
tress of justice ’ (tb. 201). In a hymn she says : ‘ In the dispute 
when I take part, the woman who understands piltum am I. 
In the lawsuit when I take part, the woman who understands 
law am I ’ (AJSL xxiii. 149). Like Shamash, she was the judge 
of men (Jastrow, t. 635). As the ruler of the world, she ap- 
pointed kings to execute Justice. The Old Bab. Idnra aii 
acknowledge that she has called them to the throne (FAB i. 
1, 10. 621, 18. B50, 20. 23, 26g. 17, GOb. 2U, 146. 17n ; Code of Bam- 
murabi, v. IS). Nebuchadrezzar says that ‘ Anunit callM his 
name to the sovereignty of the iand, and piaced in his hand the 
sceptre over ali peoples ’ (FAB iv. 24875). 

9. Giver of revelations. — In her care for men, it 
became necessary for Ishtar at times to make 
special communications of her -will. Gudea calls 
her ‘ the child of Eridu, who counsels what is best, 
^eenly interpreter of the gods ’ ( VAB i. 1, 90. 2*®). 
Ho says also that ‘she directed her attention to 
the oracles’ (ib. 110. 20'®). Itim-Sin calls her 
‘ revenler of all decisions, who causes the oracles 
of the land to remain ’ (ib. 218e). 

. Tlirough an association of ideas with verdure, green ooiour in 
liquids, green plants, insects, and birds were regarded as omens 
sent by her (Jastrow, ii. 722, 802). Many omens derived from 
the iivers of victims were connected with her (ib. 236, 261, 337, 
409 f.). She also inspired prophets to deliver her message. In 
a prayer of Ashumafirpal (ib. 113) the king prays : ‘ Grant me 
a trustworthy oracle.’ Similarly, Sennacherib asks Ishtar of 
Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbela for direction (KIB ii. 107). A 
series of responses of Ishtar of Arbela to Esarhoddon is known 
(Banks, AJSL xiv. (1898) 267-277), also a series of responses to 
Ashurbanipal (Craig, Jlel. Texts, i. 26-27). She predicted to the 
latter the death ol the king of Monnal (KIB in 1785). she sent 


a. dream to encourage the troops who were afraid to cro-e, a 
river (ib. 20097-ioi). She appeared in a vision to a seer promising 
victory over Elam (ib. 250^75). She commanded Ashurbanipal 
through an oracle to bring back her image from Elam (ib. 
210113-115). jpor o full discussion of this subject see Jastrow, 
ch. xix. 

10. _ Destroyer of life. — In striking contrast to 
tile life-giving beneficent ehar.'icter of the goddess 
that has been exhibited thus far stands her other 
aspect as a destroyer of life. From the earliest 
times it must have been observed that life and 
death were only two aspects of tlie same force, 
and that love was the frequent cause of jealousy, 
hatred, and strife. 

For Tammuz, the lover ol her youth, she appointed yearly 
death (KTB vi. 168). With him died the vegetation that she 
had called into life. On his account she herself had to descend 
into Sheol, and bo afflicted there with all the diseases (ib. 80-01). 
Hammurabi (Code, ii. 26 ff.) says that he ‘ deckcei with green the 
sepulchre of Malkat (the queen) of Sippar.’ TIio sufferings tliat 
she endured she also inflicted upon men. Eabani she smote 
with disease and death (KIBvi. IDS). She Bent the heavenly 
bull to destroy Gilgamesh (ib. 172). Men prayed to her as the 
cause of sickness and suffering. One lament says: ‘In thy 
descent to the house of a man, tliou art ns the jackal which hath 
been caused to come to take the sheep, thou art the linn which 
constantly cometh into the midst’ (PSBA xxxl. 69). When she 
was angry, she sent a wicked demon called Dihu or Ti’u to 
afflict men (Jastrow, i. 341 ff.). A configuration known ns ‘ the 
hand of Ishtar’ in a lii-cr denoted the death of a son ol the 
family (ib. ii. 409). A class ol priests endured castration in her 
service, ‘whose manhood, in order to terrify the people, Ishtar 
turned to womanhood’ (KIB vi. 621^. These were evidently 
similar to the Oalli of Atargatis (ERE iU 106 f.) and to the 
gedhlshtm and kelabhtm of the OT. 

11. Storm-goddess. — Either as a destroyer or as 
a sender of rain, Ishtar was occasionally (lescribcd 
as a storm-goddess. She was ‘ the lofty one who 
causes the heavens to tremble, the earth to quake, 
the flaming fire, who causes the bird-like Zu (the 
storm cloud) to fly from the house, who casts 
down the mountains like dead bodies ’ (AJSL xxiii. 
[1907] 160f., 164 f.). In her character as storm- 
goddess she waged war with the gods of the 
mountains (JA OS xxiv. 114). In art she was often 
represented holding a caduceus of two serpents 

(Ward, “■■ ■ 

symbol i 

12. Wax-go^dess.^The primitive Semitic 
mother was the leader of her clan in war, and 
therefore from the earliest times Ishtar was a war- 
goddess (ERE ii. 116*’). 

She promised Gilgamesh victory overall leads (EIBvl. ICfll®). 
She brought the Elamites upon her city of Ercch (ib. 272). 
Eannatum speaks of casting the net ol Ninbarsag over the 
people of Gishbu (FAB i. 1, 14. 1719). '1 

bearers, warriors, to Innanna (t6, ” ’ 

says that ho conquered with the tio . ’ . ;■ 

entrusted to him (Code, xl. 24). In a votive tablet for Ham- 
murabi it is said: ‘Ishtar has given thee conQict and battle; 
what more canst thou hope ?’ (Jastrow, i. 898). Agumkakrime 
calls himself • mighty hero ol Ishtar, the warrior-goridess ’ (KIB 
la. 185). Nebuchadrezzar i. says that ‘ at the command of Ishtar 
and Adad, the gods of n-ar,’ he defeated the El.'imltes (ib. ICCJO). 

j. •- T*>n»-.r appears chiefly as 

: ■ - 'the exalted among 

.-■ , 'battle ’fi6.i.lC'3). 

- . . ■ : ■ t upon the making 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ dies to her the title 

■ - t’(J.astrow, I. 216, 

. . ■ ■ - rst bom of heaven 

and earth, who is perfect in braverj-, w no cstal,Ii6hcs the fafer , 
who enlarges my kingdom ’ (KIB i. ISO’S), • queen of light and 
battle’ (ib. 162S). Sennacherib says: ’I prayed unto . 
Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, the gorls whom I trust, for 
the capture of my mighty foes.’ When menaced by tbe united 
forces of the "-*-'--‘—0 — bn prayed ’ to Ishtar of 
Nineveh, iBb- ■■’■.. ■ : ■ I trust, for victory 

over Uio mig " ■ ’ I'- ■ ' , ' t fays? 

•inthchelpc’ ’ ”■ . - 'ot Arbela, the great 

coddesses mv raistrcs.'es, I ruled from tbe east to tbe west and 
found no viral ’(li. ii- 1247-9). For Ishtar’s jiart in Ashurbani- 
pal’s campaims see above under 9. All her oracles were given 
to assist him in his w-nrs. When she appeared to ids seer, the 
appeared full-armed in flame (16. ib 260-5-55). Natwnidns calls 
her • Anunit, the mistress of battle, who carries bow and quiver 

. who overwhelms the enemy, destroys the wicked ’(FAB 
iv'. 22379H). The warlike character of Ishtar is greatly empba- 


I pp. 155, 405, 408). This is apparently a 
1 of the lightning. 



my father in batUc I take my place ; beside Btl In combat and 
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battle I stand. During battle thread I weave, with the spindle 
I spin. Into battle like a swallow I fly’(Heisner, Hymnen, 
no. 66, rev. 3911.). This reminds one of Atargatis at Hiera- 
polis who carried a distaff (Lucian, de Sea Syr. 327), and also 
of the Greek Parcra. At the beginning of another hj’inn (Craig, 
Rel. Texts, i. pi. 64-55) she is described as marching to battle 
accompanied by musicians, who through their songs seek to 
win Iier favour. Because of her warlike character she is often 
compared to a lion, a jackal, on angry wild ox, and other ani- 
mals. Ishtar as a war-goddess is identified in art by the relief 
of Anubanini, which shows her armed with clubs, leading 
prisoners by a cord passed through the lips (Ward, fig. 413). In 
Old Bab. art she is represented seated, armed with clubs and 
scimitars. In Assyr. art she is depicted standing, armed with 
bow, arrows, and quiver (Ward, ch. xxv.). Closely akin to the 
war-goddess was Ishtar’s function as a goddess of hunting. The 
inscriptions WAI 1. 7=Delitzsoh, Assyr. Lesestucke\ p. 121, re- 
present Ashurbanipal pouring libations over dead lions, and are 
accompanied with an ascription of praise to Ishtar. 

13. The planet Venus. — Utterly unrelated to 
the characteristics that have been considered thus 
far was the identification of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus. There is no trace of this among the other 
Semites, except in late times and under evident 
Bab. influence (see ERE ii. 116). Even in Baby- 
lonia this astral character cannot he traced back 
into the Old Bab. period. It is improbable, there- 
fore, that it was primitive Semitic (against D. 
Nielsen, ZDMG Ixvi. 469-472). No certain evi- 
dence of the identification of Ishtar with the 
planet Venus is found before the time of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea ( 0 . 2500 B.O.) says that he dedicated a disk to Innanna 
{VAB i. 1, 104. 1427 ), but it is not clear that this was a star- 
emblem ; the usual star-emblems had rays. Kudurmabuk (c. 
2000 D.o.) speaks of Nani, the mistress, who is like the sky in 
gleaming splendour {ib. 220 f.), but this also is not certainly 
astral. On boundary stones of the Cassite dynasty, as early 
as the osiddle of the 14th cent. B.o., the four- to eight-pointed 
star is the established emblem of Ishtar (Hinke, Boundary 
Stone of JS’eb. /., 245). In seal-cylinders of the same period 
Ishtar is accompanied with a star (Ward, oh. xxv.). In one 
of these (IVard, fig. 412) she is represented ivith wings, rising 
above the mountains along with the sun. As earl^- as the time 
of (Jammurabi, Ishtar seems to have formed a triad with Sin, 
the moon, and Shamash, the sun— which implies her astral 
character (Jastrow, i, 163). The fact that Marduk, the chief 
god of Babylon, is identified with the planet Juppiter, and 
Nebo, the god of the adjacent Borsippa, with Mercury, indicates 
that the identification of the great gods with planets did not 
arise before the unification of Babjdonia by Igammurabi. It 
was part of tbe system of religious syncretism by which this 
monarch sought to consolidate his empire. The arithmetical 
sign XV for Ishtar, which is connected with her astral char- 
acter (the sign for Sin is XXX), makes its first appearance in 
the period of Hammurabi. As to the reason why Ishtar was 
identified w'ith'”Venus, one can only conjecture that it may 
have been the beauty of the planet, or its alternation as 
morning and evening star, that suggested a connexion with 
the life-giving and destroying functions of the goddess. 
Possibly the fact that Ishtar was the daughter of Sin, the 
moon, as early as Arad-Sin, led to her identification with the 
planet. 

The identity of Venus as morning star tvith 
Venus as evening star was known in the Assyr. 
period, and probably much earlier. There are 
numerous official reports of the astrologers that 
speak of Ishtar as morning and evening star 
(Jastrow, ii. 612). In a hymn she says; ‘Ishtar, 
the goddess of the morning, and Ishtar, the god- 
dess of the evening, am I’ {ib. i. 531). Nabonidus 
calls her ‘ Anunit, who at sunrise and sunset gives 
me favourable signs’ {VAB iv. 228-®, 229““*®). As 
tile morning star she was called Dilbat, and as the 1 
evening star Zib (P, C. A. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
Strassburg, 1890, p. 117 f.). The dilTerence of 
names shows that in early times the two aspects 
of the planet ivere supposed to be different stars, 
bnt the list WAI ii. 48, line Slab, asserts ‘Zib= 
Dilbat.’ 

These amects of the planet gave rise t<J a variety of titles 
and ldcniific.-ition3. Thus the fist WAI iii. 63, coL ii. line 30 
reads: ‘Dilbat at Bunriso is Ishtar of Agadc, Dilbat at sunset 
is Ishtar of Erech, Dilbat at sunrise is Ishtar of the stars, 
Dilb.at at aunset is Mistress of the Gods ’ (i.e. Ninlil). See aisp 
the list of names of Venus published by Pinches (PSBA xxxL 
25). There seems to bo evidence also that the synodical period 
of Venus of 6S4 daj-s was known In Babylonia and Elam (F. Bork, 
Ilemnon, iv. (lOlOJ 83-105 : E. Weidner, ib. r. [1911J 23-39 ; F. 
Urozny, ib. v. 61-102). 

The claim has often been mode that in the 


clear atmosphere of Babylonia the phases of 
Venus, which resemble those of the moon, could 
be seen with the naked eye, and that this is the 
reason why she is called ‘daughter of Sin,’ is 
represented ivith horns in art, and in certain texts 
bears the epithet ‘horned’ {PSBA xxxi. 22-24). 
This is very doubtful. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy Venus has a diameter of 
only 40". Two points must be about 60" apart to be recog- 
nized as distinct by the naked eye ; and at least four such 
points are needed to perceive a orescent. It seems, there- 
fore, physiologicaliy impossible for the naked eye to detect 
the crescent form of Venus, and wo have no eridenco that 
the Babylonians possessed lenses. Tlie horns of Ishtar are, 
accordingly, to be connected with her aspect ns a cow-goddess 
rather than as a planet, and she is called the daughter of Sin 
because she appears in the sky with him, and not because she 
has similar phases. 

In astrology, Ishtar plays an important part 
along with Shamash and Sin. The omens that 
have come doum to us all date from a late period. 
A number of these are published by C. Virolleaud, 
L'Astrologie chalddenne, Paris, 1903-12, ‘Istar,’ 
no. 13 ; E. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers, London, 1900, ii. p. Ixixf.; Jast- 
row, ii. 612-638. They are of the following typo : 
‘When Venus disappears at sunrise in Nisan from 
the first to the thirtieth day, there ivill be desola- 
tion.’ ‘"When, in the month of Nisan, Venus has 
a beard, the inhabitants of the land udll bear boys. 
In that j'ear the market-price will be low.’ In the 
magical texts also Ishtar is invoked under the name 
‘ Ishtar of the stars.’ 

The nstral character of the goddess finds frequent expres- 
sion in the hyums. She is called ‘ the light of heaven and 
earth,' 'flaming torch of heaven and earth,’ ‘glory of tbe whole 
world,’ * queen of the stars,' ‘ queen of heaven,’ ‘ the perfect, 
mighty light,' ‘ brilliant Ishtar who illumines the evening. In 
a hymn published by Frince {JAOS xxx. [1909) 96) ttie poet 
says: ‘With her gracious aspect Nini speaketh. In her 
gracious rising verily she shineth forth ; where she waxeth 
full, her procreative power is mighty of aspect.’ In another 
hymn published by Reisner (//pmnen, no. 53, pp. 96-4)9) and 
translated by il. 1. Hussey (AJSL xxiii. [J907] Ishtar 

says : * To give portents in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. 
Beside my father Sin, to give portents in fulness I stand, con. 
Buramate I stand. Beside my brother Shamash, to give portents 
in fulness I stand, consummate I stand. As for me my father 
Nannaru (the moon) has established me ... in the bright 
heavens. . . . Amid shouts of Joy I, Ishtar, the goddess, take 
my exalted way. Ishtar, goddess of the evening, ami; Ishtar, 
goddess of the morning, am I ; Ishtar who opens the lock of the 
bright heavens, that is my glory.’ 

14. The star Sirius. — Less frequently Ishtar is 
identified with the Bow-star, or Sirius (Jensen, 

\ Kosmologie, pp. 62 f., 149, 151). This is probably 
due to the fact that the Assyrians usually depicted 
Ishtar armed with a bow. 

15. The constellation Virgo.— It is probable 
that Ishtar is occasionally identified with the 
zodiacal constellation Virgo (Ziininem, KAT^, 
427 f .). These different identifications show that 
her astral character is secondary, and rests upon 
late priestly speculation. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that Ishtar 
was the most important divinity of the Assyr.- 
Bab. pantheon. She absorbed so _ many other 
goddesses, and exercised such a variety of func- 
tions, that slie came near to being the supremo 
divinity, hlany hymns addressed to her disclose 
a henotheism that approximates to monotheism. 

V. The cult of Isstar. — In regard to the 
rites that were practised in the worship of Ishtar 
our information is less complete than in regard 
to the conception of her character, Wc know 
that temples were built to her in all the important 
cities of Babylonia and Assyria. These contained 
images (King, Hammurabi, no. 101, col. i. 41 ; 
KIB iii. 138®--; ib. ii. The costume 

worn by the goddess may be inferred from the 
artistic representations and from the articles of 
dress that she left behind when she went doivn to 
Sheol {KIB vi. 82-84) ; tiara, earrings, necklace, 
pectoral, girdle, bracelets, anklets, and tunic, 
Agumkalrrime expended four talents of gold 00 
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the robes of Marduk and Zarpanit {KIB iiL 
140^-»<), She had a throne {VAB L 1, 227), a bed 
{ib. 2301“), and a boat (ib. 92, 104, 229-‘). Her 
riests are often mentioned, and the hierodouloi 
ave been referred to above (IV. 4). 

Slaves were dedicated to her temples (OLZ xii. 
110). The ancient kings record rvith special fre- 
quency that they made her offerings of lapis lazuli. 
Sargon states that he gave her cedar, and cypress 
wood, and aromatic herbs (Winokler, Sargon, i. 
126**“). Nebuchadrezzar gives a long list of the 
offerings of animals, birds, fish, vegetables, wine, 
and oil that he presented to Marduk and Zarpanit 
{VAB iv. 154“^’”). For the offerings made by 
Esarh addon see Jastrow, ii. 170, and for those of 
Ashurbanipal, ib. iL 107 ff. In one psalm the 
offeror says : ‘I have given to thee thy great gift, 
a sal la {=;pudcndum mvliebre) of lapis lazuli, and 
a multi (similar to the salla) of gold, the adorn- 
ment of thy divinity’ {FSB A xxxi. 63 f.). The 
hymn published by Craig {Bel. Texts, i. pi. 15, 
obv. 19 ff.) says; ‘I prepared for thee a pure 
offering of milk, cakes, salted bread. I presented 
to thee a vessel for libations, hear me and be 
gracious. I slew for thee a pure lamb without 
blemish from the flock of the field. I presented 
a conserve for the shepherdess of the god Tammuz.’ 
Sacrifice of infants, which was so common in the 
cult of 'Ashtart {ERE ii. 117*'), is not yet proved in 
the cult of Ishtar. For supposed eiddences of it see 
KAT^, 699. E. J. Banks {Bismga, London, 1912, p. 
380 f.) reports the discovery of brick stamps men- 
tioning a temple of Ishtar, numerous small houses 
containing obscene figures, and beneath one of these 
eight clay coffins containing infant bones. These 
seem similar to the iar-burials of infants in the 
mounds of Palestine {ERE iii. 187*). 

The fourth month, Tammuz (June-July), was 
celebrated by the annual wailing for Ishtar’s lover, 
whose death coincided with the withering of vege- 
tation in the summer heat. The fifth month, Ab 
(July-August), was sacred to Ishtar, and in it was 
celebrated her descent to Sheol to bring her lover 
back to life. Perhaps the heliacal rising of Sirius 
in this month may explain the connexion of this 
star ^Yith Ishtar {KAT^, 426; Langdon, Psalms, 
xvi.). Ashurbanipal records: ‘In the month of 
Ab, the month of tlie appearance of Sirius, the 
festival of tlie revered queen, the daughter of B61, 
I tarried in Arbela, her beloved city, to wor.ship 
her great disunity ’ {KIB ii. 248*®'*“). Ashurbani- 
pal speaks also of the 25th of Siwan ns the day of 
the procession of the BClit of Babylon, the honoured 
among the great gods {KIB ii. 220®“ ; cf. VAB iv. 
282““). 

VI. WORSBIP OUTSIDE OP BaBTLONIA.-AA- 
herents of the Pan-Babylonian school of Winckler, 
Ziinmem, Jensen, and Jeremias hold that the 
Bab. Ishtar was the original mother-goddess of 
western Asia, and that ml the other loc.al forms 
were derived from her. As remarked above, this 
theory is improbable; 'Ashtar must ratlier bo 
regarded as a primitive Semitic divinity. Never- 
theless, it is not improbable tliat at the time of 
the extension of Bab. civilization Islitar exerted 
a modifying influence upon the other Semitic 
goddesses. 

I. In Elam and Persia. — The worship of Innnnna 
of Erech in ancient Elam is attested by the in- 
scriptions of a number of ancient rulers of Susa 
[VAB i. 1, 1780, ISO. 0, 182. 4). The A.ssyri.an 
records show that it persisted down to the fall 
of the Ass5-r. Empire. After the conquest of 
Elam by the Indo-Europc.an Medes and Persians 
the old goddess was identified with Anfiliita, and 
under this name enjoyed extensive homage (see 
AXAtitTA). ' Her ancient name, however, was not 
forgotten. In 2 Mac 1*“'*' we are told that Anti- 
voi_ vii. — 2S 


ochus Epiph.anes was killed in the temple of Nanaia 
in Persia. 

2. In Mesopotamia. — ^Bab, and Assyr. influence 
was exerted in Mesopotamia from the earliest 
times, and the cult ot Ishtar was established in 
all the important cities. The old Aramaic name 
'Attar was little used except in the compound 
Atargatis {ERE ii. 165), and Instead titles derived 
from the astral form of Ishtar were employed, 
such as Kokabta, ‘star’ (=Bab. kalxibu), Kokab- 
nugha, ‘ star of splendour,’ or Nngba, ‘splendour.’ 
Even the Old Bab. name Nanai was used in Syriac 
for the planet Venus [ZDMG x. [1860] 459) along 
with the Sumer, name Dilbat (Jensen, Kosmologie. 

р. 118). Astara and B6lti were names for Venus 
among the Mandajans {ib. p. 135). For survivals 
of Bab. myths concerning Ishtar in Mesopotamia 
see Baudissin, ‘Tammuz bei den Harrfinem,’ 
ZDMG Lxvi. 172 ff. 

3. In Arabia. — In the South Arabian inscrip- 
tions 'Athtar, who is masculine, is represented by a 
star with eight points, and forms a triad with the 
sun and moon. It can hardly be doubted that this 
is due to direct Bab. influence. In North Arabia 
the original name of the goddess was displaced by 
titles such as al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ or al-'Uzza, 
‘the strong’ (J. Wellhausen, iJcsfc arab. Ueiden- 
tums^, Berlin, 1897, pp. 29-39). She was identified 
with the planet Venus and called al-Najm, ‘the 
star,’ par excellence (cf. the oath, Qur’an, liii. 1 : 
‘ By the star when it setteth ’ ; Ixxxvi. 1 ff.). Isaac 
of Antioch (5th cent. A.D.), i. 210 (cd. G. Bickell, 
Giessen, 1873-77), identifies al-'Uzza with Bfiltis 
and applies to her the Syriac name Kokabta, 
‘the star’ (Wellliausen, pp. 40-45). This astral 
character of al-'Uzza is found only in late times 
in the regions that border on Syna and JIcsopo- 
tamia ; and the same names are used that are 
applied to Ishtar in Mesopotamia, namely, ‘ star,’ 
‘star of splendour,’ and ‘splendour’ (Nielsen, 
ZDMG lxvi. 472); it seems clear, thercfore,_that 
these traits are due to borrowing of Bab. ideas 
from Mesojjotamia. 

4. In Syria and Palestine. — In the Amama 
letters the Canoanite 'Ashtort is equated with 
Ishtar, and Canaanite artistio representations 
often conform to the Bab. type (sec ERE iii. 182*, 
183*’). There is no clear evidence of Ishtar in the 
early writings of the OT. The efforts of P. C. A. 
Jensen {GUgamcsch~Epos, Strassburg, 1906) and of 
Jeremias {AT im Lichte dcs alt. Orients) to show 
that Sarah, Kcbekah, Tamar, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jephtlmh’s daughter, and most of the other female 
characters of the OT. are transformed Ishter-mj-ths 

с. annot be pronounced successful. The first certain 
trace of Ishtar in the OT is in the neo-Bab. period 
in Jer 7*® 44*'*'*“- where she is c.allcd ‘ qncen of 
heaven.’ This is a specifically Bab. name for 
Ishtar in her astral aspect, and the Icamcan, or 
‘ cake,’ that the Hebrew women baked for her is 
the same ns the haxc&nu that was presented to 
Ishtar (KAT\ 441 f.). The wailing for T.ammnz 
mentioned in Ezk 8** is closely connected with 

i Ishtar and is Bpecific.ally Babylonian. At the time 
of the Bab. supremacy the cult of Ishtar must 
have been established in Jerusalem, or even earlier 
under Assyr. rule (2 K 2U). The name listhor 
is an Aramaic form of Ishtar, and the Book of 
Esther shows clear knowledge of B.ab. Ishtar niytiis 
(see Paton, ‘Esther’ in ICO, Erlinbnrgh, 190S, pj.. 
87-94). In PAlm3T.a the Bab. Tsht.ar w.as wor- 
shipped under the name Btlti {ERE ii. 295), .muI 
the rites of the Phccnicinn 'Ashtart at Gchal, a-* 
described bv Lucian (J" Dca Sgr. C, 8), were evi- 
dently coloured by the Bab. mourning for Tammuz- 
On the whole subject of the Tammuz cult in th.e 
Vest see Baudissin, Adonis and Esmun, I^iipzig, 
1911. 
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S. Among the Greeks and Romans. — During 
the Mriod of Seleucid Greek rule the religions of 
the East and of the West were fused with extra- 
ordinaiw rapidity in Syria and in Egypt, and under 
the early Roman emperors Bah. astrology became 
the dominant religion of the day. The gods of 
Greece and of Rome were identified with the 
nearest Bab. counterparts, and thus came to take 
on astral characteristics. The equations that re- 
sulted were : Zeus = Juppiter = Bel-Marduk = the 
planet Juppiter; Hermes = Mercury = Nabu = the 
planet Mercury ; Ares=MaTS=Nergal=the planet 
Mars; Clironos = Saturn = Ninib = the planet Sa- 
turn ; Aphrodite = Venus = Ishtar = the planet 
Venus. To these identifications are due the names 
of the planets in all modern European languages. 
Ishtar thus took the place of Aphrodite, and the 
mythology of the Bab. mother-goddess was grafted 
on to the myths of the ancient local i^hrodites 
and Astartes. Even the Sumer, name Dilbat for 
the planet Venus became knoivn to the Greeks; 
Hesychius says ; AeXitpar d rijs ’ A^po81tt]s ioTijp {nri 
XoXSaluv (see F. Cumont, Les Beligions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain, Paris, 1909 [Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1911], ch. v., Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and the Romans, New York, 
1912). 
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ISIS. — A nature-goddess whose cult first sprang 
into prominence in Egypt under the New Empire 
(c. 1700-1100 B.C.), became universal in its native 
land, spread throughout Oriental, Greek, and 
Roman territory, and became one of the chief an- 
tagonists of Christianity. According to Egyptian 
mythology, she was the daughter of Seb, god of 
the earth, and Nut, goddess of the sky, the pair 
which, with sex reversed, corresponded to the 
Greek Kronos and Rhea. Other children of the 
union were a daughter, Nephthys, and three sons, 
Homs the Elder, Osiris, and Set. Isis wa.s the 
•wife, as well as the sister, of Osins, to whom she 
had been wedded even before their birth, and by 
whom she afterwards became the mother of Homs, 
the sun-god in whom the Greeks saw a parallel to 
Apollo (Eduard Meyer, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Isis ). 
Horns the Elder and Homs the Child (Harpocrates) 
are difTorent conceptions of the same god (to. s.v. 
‘Homs’). 
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The Isis-Osiria myth In its main lines is os follows; Osiris 
(Senvpis), known ond loved for his benefactions to all mankind, 
is treacherously slain by his brother Set, who encloses him in a 
chest and throws him into the Nile, which hears him towards the 
sea. Isis, after much TOndering, persecution, and sorrow, dis- 
covers the chest, and mourns over the body of her husband, 
accompanied by No^thys, her sister, who is also the wife of Set; 
hut Set again gets possession of the body, and disperses it about 
Egypt in fourteen parts. Meanwhile Isis gives birth to Homs, 
whom she secretly rears in the marshes of the Delta. After 
long searching, she succeeds in recovering and interring the 
members of Osiris, who, restored tlirough the magic formula) of 
Thoth, becomes a judge and god of the dead, and even visits the 
earth to appear to his son Horus. The latter takes vengeance 
upon Set for the slaying of his father, sparing his life, however, 
at the entreaty of Isis herself, with whom he is for this reason 
so angered that ho strikes off her head-dress (or her head), which 
Tlioth restores ns a coWs-head helmet (or cow's head). Homs 
and Set then appear before the court of the great gi^s of Egi^pt, 
where Horus, through the support of Thoth, is victorious, re- 
ceives the crown and throne of his father, and unites both parts 
of the land under him (Plutarch, de Is. el Osir . ; Budge, 
Egyptian Keligion, ch. ii.). 

^^ether the Isis-Osiris myth is founded on a 
primitive attempt to explain the daily vicissitudes 
of the sun, or is the outgrowth of a local historical 
or religious legend which was grafted on to solar 
speculation, there is no doubt as to its having 
possessed a solar significance in the minds of those 
who reflected upon reli^on. Osiris was the Sun, 
bom of Seb and Nut, Earth and Heaven ; Set was 
Night; Isis, whose name signifies ‘seat ’or ‘throne,’ 
was a deity of the heavens, and especially of the 
dawn, who restored Osiris, the Sun, after his death 
at the hands of Night, and also gave birth to Horus, 
the Sun, who took vengeance on Set, the Night, 
and won back his father’s throne ; Nephthys, the 
Western Horizon, or Evening, sister of Isis, the 
Eastern Horizon, or Dawn, mourns -with the latter 
at the bier of Osiris, and is also the mother, by 
him, of Anubis, god of the realm of darlmess and 
the dead. Transferred to the realm of morals, the 
myth symbolized the warfare between good and 
eim. It also symbolized human destiny, the re- 
birth of man in his children; but its greatest 
significance in the minds of the ancients was 
spiritual — ^the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection, the universal motherhood of Isis, and her 
other-world influence. The resurrection of Osiris 
through the efforts of Isis symbolized tlie rebirth 
of the soul, and it was this that made the Isis cult 
the greatest of Egyptian religions, though there is 
no evidence that it had attained to any importance, 
or was even in existence, before the New Empire. 
Through her mysteries the worshipper received 
the gift of immortality, which lier magical powep 
enabled her to bestow. Her connexion with magic 
no doubt made her cult still more popular. In a 
papyrus of as early as 1553 B.C., a physician invokes 
her aid, beseeching her to employ in his interests 
the same arts by Avhich she had healed the wounds 
of Set and Horus. She was called ‘ The Mighty 
in Magic.’ By the time of the Saite and Greek 
periods (from 603 on) she had gradually developed 
into a universal nature-goddess, a beneficent, ma- 
ternal deity whose band was full of all manner of 
blessings, temporal and spiritual. She was ‘The 
Great,’ ‘The Great Mother,’ ‘The Mother of the 
Gods’; local goddesses were invested with her 
characteristics, and she in turn took on tlieim, until 
the distinction between them and her was little 
more than one of mere name. She became the 
great prototype of all goddes.ses. Her importance 
in the chit 'far overslmdowcd that of Osiris ; she 
even had independent shrines, ns, for example, 
the temple of the XXIst dynasty at Gizeh, allied 
‘ the temple of the Jilistrcss of the Pyianiids.’ Her 
most important scats of worship in Egypt were at 
Memphis, and on the island of riiiho, at the 
southern extremity of the country, whore her 
temple, first completed in the reign of Nectnnebos 
(360-342), remained open until A.D. 500, when it 
was closed by order of Justinian (Meyer, loc. cit.). 


Outside of Egypt, the Isis-Osiris cult rose to 
importance nowhere until the Hellenistic period 
(from _ 333 _ B.c. on), though it was known in 
Phoenicia in the 7th ami 6lh centuries before 
Christ, and was communicated thence to other 
parts of the world. Evidences of it are abundant, 
however, in every part of the Hellenistic and 
Eoman world. The Greeks saw in Isis .and lier 
rnysteries an analogue to Denieter and the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, identified Osiris with Dionysus, 
Horus with Apollo, Seb and Nut with Kronos and 
Rhea. As early as 333 B.G., in spite of Greek 
prejudice against foreign cults, the erection of a 
temple at Pcirrens was permitted, and under the 
Ptolemys the cult was received at Athens itself, 
and a temple erected at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The use of the word ‘Lsis’ in the composition of 
citizens’ names — Isidotos, Isidores, etc. — and the 
numerous reliefs representing Greek ladies in the 
character of Isis afford evidence of the popularity 
of the cult. There were two temples in Corinth 
(Daremberg - Saglio, Dictionnairc dcs antiquitfs 
orecques et romaincs, s.v. ‘ Isis, Histoire’ ; Drexler, 
m Roscher, s.v. ‘ Isis,’ 373-391). 

The success of the cult in the "West w.os even 
more pronounced. Sardinia had received it before 
the Hellenistic period, probably through the 
Phoenicians ; Malta, Sicily, and Southern Italy 
admitted it later. Puteoli was an important 
centre in Campania, while the cult was also 
strong at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabim. 
The Pompeian temple of Isis, of which the remains 
are still to be seen, was founded between 200 and 
80 B.C., was ruined by the earthquake of A.D. 63, 
and was the only temple in the city which had been 
restored when the final catastrophe occurred in 79 
(H. Nissen, Pompejan. Stud., Leipzig, 1877, ]ip. 
671, 170 IT.). First introduced into the city of liomc 
in the time of Sulla, though probably it found a 
place in Ostia and the suburbs before this, it was 
the object of so much distrust on the part of tlie 
conservative citizenship_ of Rome that in 58 B.C. 
its altars on the Capitoline, and its chapels (to the 
number of fifty-three), wore destroyed by order of 
the Senate. In 54, 50, and 48 similar events 
occurred ; in 43 the triumvirs decreed a temple to 
Isis and Serapis, and the cult seemed about to 
gain the permanent support of the State ; but in 
28 Augustus excluded the worship from inside the 
Pomenum, or augural limit of the city, his policy 
of opposition to foreign cults having been stimu- 
lated by the war with Antony and Cleopatra ; in 
21 Agrippa forbade the erection of chapels within 
a radius of seven and a half stades from tlio 
limit; and Tiberius, in A.D. 19, ns a result of 
certain scandals in connexion with the cult, de- 
stroyed its places of worship and b-ani-slicd its 
priests. Under Caligula, however, the cult seems 
to have been recognized by the State, though it 
was not yet in possession of the right to erect 
temples within the Poinerium, nor supported by the 
public funds. It grew, nevertheless, and abundant 
evidence of its strength is to be seen in the art 
and literature of the Empire. Under Caraailla 
the law was made null which had kept its tcnij)k‘.s 
outside the Pomerium, and henceforth it enjoyed 
perfect equality of rights with other cults, "its 
altars and shrines of minor size and importance 
had no doubt existed in the city from the lir.'-t, 
and it had been strong in the .support of the lov.cr 
classes. Besides its lesser shrine.s and chajiel.s, its 
greatest temples were that in the sixth region 
erected by Camcalla, that on the Crcli.an, e-ast of 
the Coliseum, from which the third region took its 
name {Isis ct Serapis), and the great temple in (he 
Campus Martins, cast of the Pantheon, which w-as 
voted in 43 B.C., but probably not erected until 
about A.D. 39, burned in 60, and rc-stored by 
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Domitian, Alexander Severus, and Diocletian 
(S. B. Plainer, Topography and Monuments of 
Arunent Borne, revised ed., Boston, 1911, pp. 
62, 358). From the 2nd cent, onwards, it was 
one of the most bitter and effective antagonists of 
Christianity, and, when the final struggle occurred, 
numbered among its adherents many of the first 
families of Rome. Symmachus, Vettius Agorius 
PrjBtextatus and his ■wife, and Virius Nicomachns 
Flavianus were its ardent defenders. In the three 
months’ revival of pagan relimon at Rome in 
A.D. 394, when Nicomachus Fla-vianus espoused 
the cause of Eugenius against Theodosius, Isis, 
Mithra, and the Great Mother of the gods were 
in the foreground, as they were throughout the 
struggle with the new religion. The festival of 
Isis was celebrated with great pomp on this 
occasion [Codex Parisinus, 8084, lines 98-101). 
With the fall of Eugenius the cult passed out of 
history at Rome, though the worship persisted 
here and there in the Roman world until the 
middle of the 5th century (Wissowa, ‘Religion 
und Kultus der Romer,’ ^ Muller’s Handbuch, v. 4, 
p. 95 ff. ; Drexler, loc. cit. 394-409). The fall of 
the famous Serapeum of Alexandria occurred in 
397, but the temple at PhUae was not closed until 
5C0, when Justinian’s general, Narses, took its 
priests captive and forbade the worship. The 
vigour and long life of the religion of Isis, as well 
as its rise and spread to all parts of the world, are 
to be explained on the ground of the universality 
of the character of the goddess, who included in 
herself the virtues of all other goddesses, by the 
attractiveness of her ceremonies, by the fascination 
of her mysteries, and, above all, by the rewards 
which she could offer the faithful initiate — purifica- 
tion, for^veness, communion, regeneration, and 
immortality of soul ; in short, the qualities to 
which it owed its success were the very same 
which existed in a fuller and less artificial form in 
Christianity itself. While the antagonism between 
the two religions may have been bitter, and reached 
a violent stage in many places, it is nevertheless 
true that the transition to Christianity was quite 
as much a process of blending as a -violent displace- 
ment. Isis herself was identified with the Virgin 
Mary, Horus -with Christ, and some of the legends 
of the Saints are traceable to legends of the Isis 
cult (Drexler, 426-548 ; Lafaye, ‘ Histoire du culte 
des divinit^s d’Alexandrie hors de I’Egypte,’ pp. 
167-170). 

In art, Isis is represented as a matron, standing, 
draped in a long robe reaching to the ankles, 
mantle thrown over the shoulders and crossing the 
breast, where it is made into a large and very 
apparent knot, and often a veil, symbolic of 
secrecy. In her right hand is the sistrum, in her 
left a small ewer. Her hair is abundant, and 
on her forehead rises the lotus, emblem of the 
resuixection. Stars or crescent sometimes figured 
in the representation, in token of her astronomical 
significance ; Sirius was her especial star, and she 
is sometimes figured sitting on the back of a dog 
representing it. As a deity of agriculture, like 
Deraeter, she is figured vvith torches, heads of 
wheat and poppies, serpents, the mystic chest, or 
the horn of plenty. As queen of the lower world, 
she is represented in black marble or basalt. In 
her character as deity of the sea, she often appears 
on coins in a boat udth sail raised, Avith sjunbols of 
the sea. As goddess of love and maternity, she is 
accompanied by tlie infant Horus, or Harpocrates, 
who is_ often clasped to her breast or being nursed. 
Sometimes Osiris completes the group, which forms 
a kind of holy family (Apuleius, Metam. xL 3, 
4 ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Isis, Attributions et 
images ’). 

The practices of the Isis-Osiris cult in Roman 


times may be assumed to represent -with more or 
less accuracy those of all lands in which the religion 
found faimur. Its main festival occurred on the 
last day of October and the first three days of 
November (for the date see Wissowa, ‘Religion 
und Kultus der Romer,’ ^ p. 354), as follmvs: 
October 31, Heuresis ; Isis, in company Avith 
Nephthys and Anubis, and with manifestations 
of deepest grief, in Avhich priests and mystics 
participate, searches for the body of Osiris ; Nov- 
ember 1-3, the celebration of the finding, or 
resurrection, of Osiris, with unrestrained expres- 
sions of joy, November 2 being called Ter Novena, 
perhaps from a chorus consisting of three times 
nine participants, and November 3, Eilaria, from 
its character, which was like that of the corre- 
sponding festival of the Great Mother. Another 
annual festival was that called Isidis Navigium, 
Avhich occurred on March 5, at the opening of 
navigation. A ship, richly equipped, and laden 
■with spices, was sent to sea as an offering to the 
goddess. Apuleius (Metam. xi. 7-17) describes 
this festival as it took place at Cenchreai near 
Corinth. It may have had a parallel at Rome 
in a ceremony at the mouth of the Tiber. T-wo 
other festivals. Sacrum Pharice and Sarapia, 
mentioned in the Menologia Bustica, the first on 
April 25 and the other someAvhat earlier, Avere of 
less importance. The Pelusia, on March 20, Avas 
a festival Avhose motive Avas in the flooding of the 
Nile, and Avas introduced at Rome at a late date. 
Fasti Philocali, and Lydus, de hlensibus, iv. 40, are 
the first CAudences of it (WissoAva, ‘Religion und 
Kultus,’^ p. 354 f.). 

The conduct of the cult Avas in the hands of 
priests and priestesses, chosen by the cult associ- 
ations for various terms. There seems to have 
been a high priest, summits sacerdos, sacerdos 
maximus, primarius, prcecipuus (Apul. xi. 20, 17, 
21, 22), who Avas perhaps the same as the propneta 
primarius (ii. 28). The grammateus Avas another 
priest. Each association A\'as officered^ by a patcri 
a queestor, or treasurer, and decurions, if the 
membership Avas large. Numerous names men- 
tioned in inscriptions indicate that different associ- 
ations performed special duties in the processions. 
There Avere the pastophoroi, who carried little 
shrines upon litters ;pausarii, so named from their 
pauses at certain places along the route ; Anuhiaci 
and Biibastiacas, Avho may have impersonated 
Anubis and Bubastis ; etc. Those aa’Iio fulfilled a 
priestly office were obliged to keep head and face 
clean shaven, to Avear linen garments, and to 
abstain from certain things (WissoAy’a,_ 357 f. ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Isis, Les associations, Le 
s&ci'0cioc6 

According to Apuleius, there were three degi^s 
— one of Isis, another of Isis and Osiris, and a 
third of actual priestly functions. Accurate know- 
ledge of the observances through which the Tnysuc 
passed in his rise from one degree to another is 
impossible because of the comparative stnetness 
■\nth which ancient writers keep the rule of secrecy. 


The account of Apuleius, howercr(i/^fflw. xi), throws pencil 
light upon both the public and the private character or we cmi, 
in spite of the author's reserve regarding the secret part oi nis 
experience. Lucius, the hero of the tale. In whose character 
Apuleius is narrating his own experience, deteiroincs to cievote 
himself to Isis. The goddess herself has bo directed him in a 
vision (xi. 6). The procession of the following day wm that oi 
Isidts lYariffium. First came a line of mosqueradcre, rtnKinc^ 
costumed — a soldier, o hunter, a gladiator, et^ At the he^ o* 
the procession proper marched women clad In wmte, wun 
flow'ers in their hair and bands. Others ^o^hjwcd bcai^g 
mirrors behind them, held up to the face of the 
goddess, so t^t she might see the members of the proc^o 
coming, as It were, to meet her, and were followed bv su 
others who carried Ivor}' combs which they cmplo>^ mjj 
pantomime of dressing the deity's hair, and o^^r^ vm 
sprinkled the streets ivitb balsam and unguent. > ext cam 
a great number of men and women with ano 

other lights, and then musicians with pipes and xiutes, m 
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whoso train advanced a chorus of chosen youths clad in 
snowy white, chanting a bjunn. Jfore pipers followed, and 
heralds, after whom marched the train of mystics, men and 
women of all ages and conditions, luminous in pure white, 
the women with^ anointed hair covered with transjiarent veils, 
and the men with smooth-shaven shiny heads; and all were 
keeping up a shrill jingling with bronze, silver, and even 
golden sistra. Tlien came the chief ministers in shining linen, 
bearing insignia of the mightiest gods. The first carried a golden 
lamp ; the second, models of altars ; the third, a palm tree with 
golden leaves and a golden caduceus ; the fourth, a left hand, 
the symbol of equitj-, and a golden vessel in the form of the 
female breast, from which he poured libations of milk on the 
ground ; the filth, a golden wmnowing-fan with thick golden 
branches ; and another, an amphora. The next feature of the 
procession was a number of men who represented various 
deities : Anubis, the messenger-deity, bearing in his left hand 
the caduceus aud with his right shaking a green palm ; a cow, 
erect, the symbol of the universal parent-goddess ; etc. These 
wore followed by one who bore a chest containing secret 
parophemalia ; another who boro the effigy of a great divinity 
which resembled neither beast nor bird, nor even man ; and, 
finally, by a priest with sistrum and crown of roses. After the 
sending out of the sacred ship the mystics returned to the 
temple, deposited the holy sjmbols, were formally dismissed, 
and, after kissing the feet of the silver statue of the goddess on 
the temple steps, went home, carrjmg branches of olive, 
flowers, and herbs, and filled with joy (lo. S-17). Lucius then 
took up his abode within the temple enclosure, and attended 
all the services of the priests, studj-ing and meditating until 
the goddess announced in a dream that the time tor his 
initiation was lat hand. He was first bathed, or baptized, in 
public, then brought to the feet of the goddess to receive secret 
instruction, and ordered, before the world, to abstain for ten 
days from wine, tlie flesh of animals, and all abundance of 
food. At the end of this period the evening of his consecration 
arrived. Having been favoured, at sunset, with many presents 
from the multitude of assembled worshippers, he was left by 
the throng, and in the night conducted by the priest to the 
Inner recess of the temple, where he was the recipient of 
revelations and the witness of sights such ns he was not per- 
mitted to divulge to a greater extent than in the following 
suggestive description : ‘1 approached the confines of death, 
trod the threshold of Proserpina, and returned borne through 
all the elements; at midnight I saw the sun gleaming with 
bright light ; the gods below and the god-s above I opproached 
face to face, and adored near by ' (f6. 23). The next morning 
he appeared before the people dressed In twelve stoles, a 
beautifully coloured garment of linen, and a precious scarf 
which covered his back from neck to ankles, all of these articles 
being decorated with paintings of animals in various colours. 
■With a burning taper in his hand and a chaplet of palm leaves 
on his head, ho was suddenly revealed to the multitude by 
the drawing of the sanctuary curtains (it>. 24). He then, at 
the admonition of the goddess, spent a year In Borne, and at 
the end of that time was initiated Into the mysteries of Osiris. 
A short time afterwards, he was tor the third time directed in a 
vision to be further initiated. This he did, becoming also 
a member of the college of Pastophoroi, in which he held the 
office of Quinquennial Decurion (i6. 20, SO). 

The regular ser'vices in a temple of Isis comprisea 
two ceremonies each day. The first occurred at 
sunrise, when the priest opened the doors, ‘ waked 
the deity,’ and after several moments of jirayer, 
made the round of the altars, performing the 
sacred ceremonial and pouring libations at each, 
after which rites the worshippers loudly announced 
the first hour of the day (Apul. op. cit. 20). At the 
second ceremony, which took place in the after- 
noon, the priest held up hefore_ the worshippers a 
vase of consecrated water, which they venerated 
as the first principle of all things (Martial, x. 48. 1). 



in Muller'siZandfttic/i, v. 4, Munich, 1912, pp. o»>l-S59 ; A. W* 
Budge, Egyptian Beligion, London, IPOO. 
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ISLSM. — Islam is the name peculiar to the 
religion founded hy Miiliammnd, and embraces all 
the difl'erent sects which are now found among 
his followers. Thus, a Shi’ite and a Sunnite are 
both Muslims. Islam is the infinitive form of 
aslama, and means ‘ to rcsim oneself,’ to profess 
Islam. It is sometimes looked upon hy Enrope.m 
writers as expressing complete resignation to the 
will of God in all matters of faith and duty ; but 
this seems to bo too wide an extension of the term, 
for Syed AmIr'Ali savs : 

•The wonl docs not imply, ns is commonly supposed, absolute 
rabmission to God's will, but roc.ans, on the contmo’.atrirlng 
attcrrlghtcousnc53*(5inrtf cf Itlam. cd. ISVl.p. 22C). 


But what is the idea of righteousness which the 
term ‘Islam’ expresses? It is given in the verse, 
‘“Whoso is a Muslim, he seeketh after the right 
way’ (Qur. Ixxii. 14). Here, again, we need a defi- 
nition of the words ‘ Muslim’ and ‘right wa^-.’ 
Muhammadan commentators explain them thus : 
the former means ‘ one who places his neck under 
the order of God,’ ‘ one who comes under the order,’ 
‘ one who sincerely accepts the dogma of the Unity 
of God ’ ; the other, the rashdd, or ‘right way,’ is 
the ‘finding of the reward of good works,’ the 
‘ desire of goodness.’ 

The term ‘ Islam ’ occurs twice in late Jleccau 
suras, but not in the earlier ones. 

* That man's breast will be open to Islam ’ (vL 125). Whose 

breast God has opened to Islam ’ (ixxix. 23). 

In Medinite suras it occurs in the follotving 
places ; 

• mu. : — -..U r-> <5 isiim > (in. m < \n,050 

' ■ Isl&m, that religion shall 

' . ‘ It is my pleasure that 

Islam he your religion ’ (v. E). ‘ Who is more impious than he 

who, when calledT to Islam, deviseth a falsehood concerning 
God?’(lxl.T). ‘We profess lBlEm'(xlix.l4X ‘ They taunt thco 
with having embraced Islam ’ (xlix. IT). 

Some )>arts of the verb express the sense of em- 
bracing Islam, but the}' are cliiclly found in late 
siiras: xlix. 17, ix. 75, iii. 60, xii. 101, xxxiii. 35. 
It is very important to bear this fact in mind. In 
a few places a more general ide.a of resignation 
seems to be referred to, as : 

‘They who set their faces with resignation Godward (mart 
aslama- .t i- -reward 

is with . > ' i ■ ■ ‘ ; Lord of 

the wot ■ ' ■ ■ " ■" , ; ' , 

But these have to be interpreted in accordance with 
the meaning attached by Muslim commentators to 
the more definite ones. 

Muhammadan theologians draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between imun (‘faith’) and Islam, and ba-so 
it on tlie following verse : 

•The Arabs say, " We believe." S-ty thou, " To bellcre not 
say ratlicr, “ We protess Islam (aslamiui),” for the faith (ItmSn) 
hath not yet found its way into your he.arta ’ (xlix. 14). 

Belief with the heart is one thing ; the profession 
of Islam is another. It is outward obedience to 
certain rules, and it is only when sincerity (iafdio) 
is joined to it, ns shown in the belief in God, angels, 
divine books, prophets, predestination, and the last 
day, that a man becomes a true believer. Shabras- 
tfini, in the Milal wa.'n-Nihal (cd. London, 1S4G, 
p. 27), draws a distinction between Islam, imdn 
(‘faith’), and ihsCin (‘devotion,’ ‘ benevolence ’) in 
the following tiiidition : 

Gabriel one day came in the form of an Arab and sat near 
the Prophet and said : 'O Messenger of God. what is fsliim!' 
The Prophet replied: ‘Islfim is to believe in God and His 
Prophet, to say the prescribed prayers, Vo give alms, to olwervo 
tlie fast ol Bamad-’in, and to make the pilgrimage lo Mecca.' 
Gabriel replied that ho bad spoken truth, and then asked the 
Prophet what Imiin was. He rcplierl that It was to believe in 
God. angels, books, prophets, the lut day, and predestination. 
Again, Gabriel rjlmiltcd the correctness o! the definition, and 
inquired what ififdn meant. Tlie Prophet replied : ‘To wor- 
ship God os if thou secst Him, for If thou seest Him cot lit- 
secs thee.* 

This is homo out by the meaning r-v-signed in. 
Persian commentaries to the term ‘ Jluslim,’ which 
is said to designate a man who is .a munnud and a 
hulcmbarddr, words which mean ‘subinissivc’ or 
‘obedient to orders.’ A Muslim, then, i? one who 
carefully keeps Uie outward works of the law, but, 
when headds toit«7(«iii, or devotion, hois a?;irr/(ri«, 
a man who does good works ns well a.s pays atten- 
tion to ceremonial observances ; when to these he 
adds sincerity of heart and exercises faith {hr.un), 
he becomc.s a vtu'min, or * believer.’ 

‘The true beliivtrsfn.’.gu'ininun) are only tbow who tielieve 
In Allah anil Hi? Apostle, ai.d sf ttrw-ards do-ibl net’ (xlix. 15). 

The term ‘ Islfim ’ cmphn-skc-s the BabbiniKt! pre- 
cept that it is not the ‘Btiuly of the law which is 
most ini;H)rt-mt, but the practice thcreof,’ond con- 
notes the formal performance of comin onrivard 
duties. It is doubtful wbctlicr it etcr htul an 
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ethical meaning attached to it. The commentators 
seem to be unanimous in using it in a mechanical 
sense. That agrees with the omission of the term 
in the earlier suras ; for it was not till Muhammad 
formulated his religion at Medina that the Arkan- 
ad-dln (‘pillars of religion’), the five obligatory 
duties of religion, came to he a formal part therein. 
Earlier, the word Islam does not appear to have 
been in common use. Thus, Islam, when looked 
at from the Muhammadan standpoint, loses much 
of the beautywhich has gathered round the ethical 
idea of complete submission to the will of God, and 
really emphasizes the external and legal side of 
religion. 

For the religions of Islam see Mcthammadanism. 

Litbratobe. — S yed Amir ‘All, lAJi and Teachings of Mo- 
Tiammei, or the Spirit of Islam, London, 1891 ; D. B. Mac- 
donald, Asyecfs of Warn, New York, 1911 ; F. A. Klein, The 
Religion of Isldm, London, 19Q6 ; T. P. Hughes, DI, London, 
1895 ; Garcin de Tassy, L’lslamisme^, Paris, 1874 ; Shah- 
rastani, Al-Milal u'a'n-Xilial, ed. W. Cureton, London, 1846; 
T. Noldeke, Sketches from Rastern Bistory, Eng. tr., London, 

1892. Edwaud Sell. 

ISOCRATES. — ^The place of Isocrates in the 
history of Greek oratory and the evolution of prose 
style is definitely described in Jebb’s Attic Orators 
and his art. in &Br xiv. 877. In ethics, Isocrates 
interests the student of to-day chiefly as a measure 
of the altitude by which Plato towers above the 
flats of the average moral sentiment of refined and 
educated Greeks of the 4th cent. B.c. Bat to 
Asoham, Milton, and the educators of the Renais- 
sance generally, he was a still edifying expositor of 
the great commonplaces of morality and the con- 
duct of life. Thomas Elyot says of him ; 

‘Isocrates, concerning the lesson ol oratours, is euerywhere ^ 
wonderfull profitable, hauynge almost as many wj'se sentences 
as he bath wordcs : and with that is so swete and delectable 
to rede, that, alter him, almost all other seme unsauerj' and 
tedious: and in persuadynge, as weli a prince, os a priuate 
persone, to vertue, in two very litle and compendious warkes, 
wherof he made the one to kjmge Nicooles, the other to his 
Irende Demonicus, wolde be perfectly banned, and bad in con- 
tinual memorie’ (The Bake named The Gouemour, London, 
1883, i. 74). 

The (probably genuine) ‘ protreptic ’ or parsenetic 
discourse to Demonicus here mentioned is the ear- 
liest extant specimen of a long literary succession 
which in modern English literature extends from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to his ‘ little FhDip at 
school at Shrewsbuiy,’ Polonius’s advice to Laer- 
tes, and Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, 
through Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, down 
to Hazlitt’s Advice to a School-boy, Thackeray’s ilfr. 
Brown's Letters to his Nepheio, and their numerous 
recent imitators. The Demonicus anticipates many 
famous sayings, from C. Tourneur’s ‘ Your prede- 
cessors were your precedents’ (Atheist's Tragedy, 

I. ii.) to ‘How doth the little busy bee.’ In its 
pages the appeal to the secret tribunal of con- 
science (i. 16) and the Golden Rule (L 14), on 
which Isocrates twdee stumbles elsewhere (iii. 62 
and iv. 81) as a happy turn of Gorgian rhetoric, 
stand in naive juxtaposition with the Chester- 
fieldian recommendation to win the favour of men 
by speaking ‘ advantageously of them behind their 
hacks in companies who, you have reason to be- 
lieve, will tell them again ’ (i. 33). 

The two discourses in this kind that hear the 
name of Nicocles contain further paitenetic matter 
together with many special considerations concern- 
ing the duties of good kings and loyal subjects — 
the theme of the pacikiKhs \&yot of post-Classical 
and Renaissance oratory. Tliey also discuss the 
style of this kind of writing, which, Isocrates tells 
us, is appropriately disjointed and aphoristic, and 
its matter, which, lie thinks, demands not so much 
originality as industry in the collection of the best 
things already said hy Hesiod, Phocylides, Theog- 
nis, and other moral poets. Isocrates here (ii. 44) 
and elsewhere deplores the perversity of mankind. 


who prefer the pleasant to the useful and the fables 
of mythology to the profitable admonitions of the 
gnomic poets. 

The Areopagiticus, which has only its title in 
common with Milton’s famous tract, was also a 
favourite -with Renaissance moralists because of 
its impressive development of the topics of the 
degeneracy of the age, the licence of democracy, 
and the need for a restoration of the salutary dis- 
cipline of the good old times. 

_ The main ethical interest of the other orations 
lies in their resemblance to, yet their contrast 5 vith, 
Plato. Isocrates’ ethics is utilitarian, not in any 
speculative sense, hut in its prevailing tone and 
temper. His preaching is exactly that of the ex- 
cellent fathers of families whose prudential philo- 
Sophy fails to satisfy Glancon and Adimantus in 
the second book of Plato’s Eepublic. He cele- 
brates not the beauty, not the absolute worth and 
intrinsic sanctions, but the profitableness of virtue. 
Honesty is and ought to be spoken of as the best 
policy (XV. 283). Isocrates repeatedly enforces this 
lesson W’ith illustrations drawn from Greek history, 
and more particularly from the ruinous effects of a 
selfish policy of imperialism on the true welfare 
and prosperity of Athens and Sparta (vi. 34, viii. 
14, 25 ff., xiv. 40). But even this empirical coin- 
I cidence of happiness and righteousness he will not 
affirm absolutely or undertrilce to demonstrate (xii. 
185 f. ; but cf. xiv. 25). It is true, ‘ for the most 
part,’ he says in a phrase made technical by Aris- 
totle, and the wise man will govern his conduct by 
probabilities and the general rule (viii, 35). To 
this he adds the interesting remark that the law 
is most certain of verification in the longer life of 
cities and States (viii. 120, vi. 34-38), and he main* 
tains that we may attribute the few cases of ite 
apparent violation to the neglect of the gods (xii. 
187), an expression against wmich Plato would have 
protested. As Dryden more piously puts it : 

‘1 have heard, indeed, of some virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of ony virtuous nation : Provi- 
dence is engaged too deeply, when the cause becomes so general 
(Preface to Annus Mirabilis). 

But, though Isocrates deprecates (xii. 118) or 
sneers at (x. 1, xv. 84) tlie subtleties and the para- 
doxes of absolute Platonic ethics, he seems to have 
been increasingly moved to emulation by the suc- 
cess and the moral fervour of the Gorgias and the 
Republic (iii. 47, 59, ii. 29, vi. 69, viii. 28). Traces 
of this feeling appear in the passages already men- 
tioned on the verification of moral law in history. 
It is still more apparent in certain edifying digres- 
sions on the true meaning of those ambiguous 
words, ‘advantage’ and ‘gain’ (wXeovtflo, iii. 2, viii. 
7, 17, XV. 275, xii. 240; slpbos, iii. 50). All men 
desire their own advantage, he repeatedly tells ns, 
but they mistakenly se^ it in taking vTOngful 
advantage of others. All men desire gain, but 
they know not in what true gain consists. 

In addition to this, Isocrates has many ethical 
or psychological observations that recall Plato or 
anticipate Aristotle. Tliough teaching alone will 
not make a good man of a bad one (xiii. 21), be is 
confident that ‘virtue’ can be taught (ii. 12f.), os 
even the training of animals proves (xv. 213 f.). 
His list of virtues includes the Platonic four (ix. 
22 f.) and incidentally others, as self-control and 
magnificence (ii. 19). ‘ Great-souled ’ is one of his 

terms of praise. He emphasizes the idea of modera- 
tion and the mean, and anticipates Aristotle in the 
remark that the virtuous mean is more akin to 
deficiency than to excess (ii. 33 f.), as also m the 
affirmation that mrtue when won is the most stable 
of possessions (i. 5 f. ; cf. iii. 47). Thetliree motives 
of human action, he says, are gain, liouour, and 
pleasure. 

HLs conjectured influence upon Greek politics. 
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nnd the elements of political theory and termino- 
logj' scattered throu^i his ^vritings, lie outside of 
our topic. 

His religion is conventional nnd perfunctory, 
though he sometimes develops the Euripidean or 
anticipates the Platonic censure of the anthropo- 
morphic mythology, which attributes human fail- 
ings to the gods (xi. 41). References to the subject 
are sometimes introduced by the phrase : 'if I may 
properly speak of such ancient (or old-fashioned) 
things’ (iii. 26, iv. 30). The gods, he tells us, 

ovem mankind nnd apportion good and evil, not 

y direct intervention, but by the thoughts which 
they inspire in men (v. 160). In one passage he 
comes very near to the Ovidian ‘ expedit esse deos 
et ut expedit esse putemus’ (xi. 24 {.). He alludea 
to the better hope of the righteous and of the 
initiated (ii. 20, iv. 28 ; cf. viii. 35), and he makes 
use of the conventional formula; ‘if any percep- 
tion remains to the dead ’ (xiv. 61). But the only 
immortality which he really expects is the subjec- 
tive immortality of fame (xii. 260). 

In ethics and religion, as in philosophy and elo- 
quence, he cannot bear confrontation with his two 
supreme contemporaries ; but, removed from the 
shadow of that comparison, he appears as a worthy 
citizen, an excellent teacher, and an estimable 
writer, whose works, if no longer valued for 
themselves, are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the life and thought of the age of Plato 
and Demosthenes. 

LirEUATCRE.— There Is very little llteiratare on the ethics ot 
Isocrates. L. Schmidt, DU Ethik der alien Grieehen, Berlin, 
18S2, may bo mentioned. The philological literature is given 
In i'flrli liv, ^1; R. C. Jebb, jllfto Oralors, London, 1803; 
F. Blass, DU attUehe Beredsamkeit^, Leipzig, 1887-03; nnd 
W. Christ, GcscIl. der grUeh. Lit . «, ed. O. Shyilin nnd W. 
Schmid, Munich, 1912 ff, PAUL SHOREY. 

ISRAEL. — I. Introduction. — An adequate 
treatment of the questions suggested by the name 
‘Israel’ would require an encycloprcdia to itself. 
All that is attempted is to trace the religious de- 
velopment which has given pre-eminence to Israel 
among the spiritual teachers of mankind. The 
religion of Israel cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the external history of the race,_ but 
account ■U’ill here be taken of the latter only in so 
far as it serves to elucidate the former. An inquiry 
into the historical value of the narrative of tho 
Pentateuch is beyond the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that by the name ‘ Israel’ 
we understand that people which, though not 
originally homogeneous, had been formed into a 
single nation in Palestine about a millennium 
before the Christian era. 

Of this nation the strictly Israelite element 
was of comparatively recent introduction, the 
Israelites before their conquest of the Canaaaites 
and subsequent mingling -with them having occu- 
pied the oases in the wilderness to the south of 
Palestine, where they had entered into close rela- 
tion with the Kenites and other tribes of kindred 
stock ns well ns with the Midianites further east, 
from whom, perhaps, they learned to reverence 
Horeb, the holy mountain. They regarded them- 
selves ns closely akin to the Edomites, who seem 
to have gained a permanent settlement in the 
district south of the Dead Sea at a somewhat 
earlier date; and somewhat less closely to the 
Moabites and Ammonites on the east. The belief 
that their ancestors had been Ar.amroans and had 
once lived in N.W. Mesopotamia may not, per- 
haps, be of very ancient origin, and may be due to 
the fusion with Aramrean settlers which took place 
during tho Sth and 7th centimes B.c. It was com- 
monly believed among the Israelites that before 
the conquest of Palestine their ancestors had for 
some time sojourned in Egypt, where they had 


been compelled to do taskwork, from which they 
had been freed by Moses. It maj’ be questioned 
whether all the tribes of Israel were ever in Egypt. 
The early legends which have come down to us had 
taken final shape at a time when stress was being 
laid on the national unity of Israel, and doubtless 
thb unity has in many eases been uTongly ascribed 
to the past.* 

2. Tribal division and conquest of Palestine. — 
The twelve tribes of which, in later times, Israel 
was considered to be composed fall into four 
groups, severally connected by descent from four 
women to whom they traced their ancestry. The 
Leah group included Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun ; the Rachel group, Joseph 
(subdivided into Ephraim nnd Manasseh) and 
Benjamin. To Zilpah, said to be Leah’s hand- 
maid (whereby some dependence upon the Leah 
tribes seems to be indicated), were assigned Gad 
and Asher; to BUhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Dan 
nnd Naphtali.® We need not suppose that aU the 
tribes finally incorporated in Israel had become 
confederated before the Exodus or even before the 
conquest of Palestine. For the Egyptian sojourn 
of the Rachel tribes at least we have the witness of 
Amos (2'“ 3*) ; for that of tho Leah tribes we have 
no early evidence apart from the Pentateuch ; but 
it would be difficult to explain the prominence of 
Moses, a Levite, in the traditions of the Exodus, if 
only the Rachel tribes had come out of Egypt. The 
tribes which are represented ns descended from tho 
concubines were probably of mixed oririn, mainly 
Canaanite, and were incorporated in Israel only 
after the conquest of Palestine. In addition to 
these, in Judah at least, were other tribes, such as 
the Calebites, which, however, remained more or 
less distinct for a long time after their inclusion in 
Judah. It is probable that these clans entered upon 
their inheritance from the south ; but, since Reuben, 
not Judah, is reckoned os the first-born son of Leah, 
by which priority of settlement is probably to be 
understood, and since Moses the Levite was buried 
in Reubenite territory east of the Jordan,® the 
Pentateuchal tradition, according to which tho 
land between the Arnon and the Jabbok was first 
won by Israel, and W. Palestine was invaded from 
this region, may be accepted ns conuct for both the 
Leah and the Rachel tribes, though it is unlikely that 
these acted together. In the section Jg I*’’ Simeon 
is associated with Judaii, but the writer to whom 
we owe this section in its present form has prob- 
ably modified an early tradition of Simeon’s first 
invasion of Palestine to suit the fact that in later 
times Simeon was incorporated with Judah. Bezek, 
which is reasonably identified with the modem 
Ibzik, 14 miles N.E. of Shechem, seems to be beyond 
the sphere of Judah’s operations j but a Simeonite 
war in tliis neighbourhood is perfectly consistent 
with the fact that in Gn 34 (cf. 49) Simeon is found 
with Levi in central Palestine. We do not know 

1 "We must guard against the Bupposition thateverystotemenfc 
in the Pentateuch nnd the historical books of the OX embodiea 
n • tradition.* Hebrew writers were os capable of drawinj? ir- 
ferences ns modern commentators, nnd in some cases they 
cannot have intended their statements to bo taken literally. In 
the section Gn 25^-^ we have whnt appears to be a mere literary 
device to show In f:enenlo"ical fashion the conncjdon of Israel 
with Midinn nnd other tribes. It is conceivable that the section 
is now misplaced, and that it once followed the account of tho 
birth of Ishmael : but it does not harmonize well with the tone 
of that story, ana in any case tho editor who pave it its present 
position can scarcely have failed to notice its inconj^ruity, if 
taken literally, with its context. In the OT we are dealing witli 
writinj^ emanating from a people whose idea.? of arrangement 
were based on oral r.ather than on literary methods. 

3 Although the proupinp of the Leah nnd Ilachel tribes is 
prob.ab]y pre*Palestinian, the names Leali nnd Bachel may be 
somewhat Inter. On such points certainty is impossible. 

5 It is a sifjnificant fact that Gn evidently implies that 
the tomb of Israel was east of the Jordan. Tho buriid at Mach* 
pelah belongs to the later and exclusively Judaean modification 
of tradition. 
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the extent of the area occupied hjr these tribes, but 
it is probable that, allowance being made for the 
many strongholds which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites, the five Leah tribes west of the 
Jordan were originally contiguous, Judah being 
settled in the south, where the tnhe came into 
contact with the friendly Calebites, and Issachar 
and Zehulun in the plain of Megiddo and the 
district to the north. 

The permanent effect of this invasion of W. 
Palestine was not very great. Issachar and Zehu- 
lun were entirely dominated by the Canaanites; 
Simeon, which, next to Reuben, must have been 
originally the most important of the Leah tribes, 
was before long expellea from its first settlements, 
the survivors finding a refuge in the south ; ^ at the 
same time Levi as a territorial tribe ceased to exist. 
Since, however, in view of Gn 34, 49, it can hardly 
be maintained that Levi was always merely a 
priestly caste, we may reasonably conclude that 
the tribe of Levi once had a settlement just where 
we should expect to find it, viz. between Simeon 
and Judah; and, if so, we may hazard the guess 
that Shiloh was the chief sanctuary of Levi, 
while the tribe still occupied territory in central 
Palestine.® 

The Leah tribes’ invasion was followed by a 
second, undertaken by the Rachel tribes under the 
leadership of Joshua. These crossed the Jordan 
near Jencho, which they took, advancing thence 
to Ai and Bethel, from which point they gradually 
extended their power over central Palestine.® For 
a long time many Canaanite fortresses remained 
unsubdued, but the tribes of Israel (Leah and 
Rachel) were able by degrees to consolidate their 
position and to exercise some sort of hegemony 
over tribes of mixed origin — the sons of the hand- 
maids. The assignment of Gad to Leah’s handmaid 
may be explained by the position of the tribe 
immediately to the north of Reuben — Asher, simi- 
larly assigned, being contiguous to Zebulun. Dan, 
assigned to Rachel’s handmaid, lay immediately 
to the west of the Rachel tribes, and the similar 
assignment of Naphtali may perhaps be accounted 
for by its proximity to the northern Dan. Ben- 
jamin, which Avould appear to have been originafly 
a subdivision of the Joseph tribes,^ gained in im- 
portance sufficiently to be reckoned as a separate 
tribe, and colonists from Manasseh re-crossed the 
J ordan and settled in Bashan, 

3. Union of the tribes. — It is impossible here to 
do more than indicate briefly the process by which 
the tribes of Israel were welded together. The 


1 Whether the expulsion of Simeon was due to the Canaanites 
only, or, in some measure, to the Bachel tribes, cannot he 
determined. It is noteworthy that fn On 34to (cf. Israel 
repudiates the action of Simeon and Levi, and in Gn 42^4 Joseph 
Imprisons Simeon. The later settlement of Simeonites in Judah 
proves nothing as to their earlier home. The migration of the 
banites from their original settlement famishes an exact ana- 
logy. It is, indeed, not impossible that those Simeonites who 
survived the Canaanite onslaught retained their original settle- 
ment ns an enclave in the territory of the house of Joseph ns long 
03 the N. Israelite kingdom lasted, perhaps ns late as the de- 
structionof Shiloh, mentioned in Jerflt-is. The e.arliest evidence 
for Simeon's connexion with Judah Is in Jg which in its 
present form is not earlier than the Exile. 

2 The history of Shiloh presents a most dlfllcult problem. The 
place appears to have possessed a sanctuary of great importance, 
which contained the Ark. It is generally supposed that Shiloh 
w.as destroyed by the Philistines, and that the surviving priests 
fled to Nob ; but the only ground for connecting the priesthood 
of Shiloh with that of Nob is the awkward statement in 1 S I4t, 
Sloreovcr, Jeremiah (713) implies that the sanctuary of Shiloh 
had continued until fairly recent times (cf.Jg 211®). Itsdestruc- 
tion perhaps took place in the catastrophe referred to in Is 7®, 
t.e. about 070 B,c. If the cult at Shiloh differed in important 
particulars from that of other sanctuaries of the Kachel tribes, 
wo can understand why N. Israelite writers should ignore it. 
It is certainly hard to believe that the Ark {g.v.) was connected 
with the early religion of the Kachel tribes, for, had this been 
the case, a duplicate would probably have been made. 

3 Jos 830-33 ij based directly on Dt 27, and cannot be regarded 
as a ‘tradition.’ 

* Cf. 2 S 1030, Am 5« C*. 


cause of unity -was the common danger which for 
several generations threatened the tribes, either 
from the original inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
they had sought to dispossess, or from other in- 
vaders, such as the Philistines, who, like Israel, 
were seeking to gain possession of the country. 
Thus the struggle against the king of Razor 
(Jos 11, Jg 4) probably involved not only Naphtali, 
but also the neighbouring tribes ; the power of 
Sisera and the fortified towns of the plains of 
Megiddo and Jezreel threatened both the Leah 
tribes, Issachar and Zebulun, and the Rachel 
tribes to the south of them. From time to time a 
military leader who had been successful in struggles 
of this kind would exercise authority as a kmg in 
the region which he had delivered. Thus Gideon 
was elected king * over some portion of Manasseh 
and Ephraim. Somewhat later, apparently towards 
the end of the 11th cent. B.C., the opposition of 
Philistine Ammonites and Amalekites demon- 
strated the need of concerted action, and for a 
time united the Rachel tribes with the Leah tribes 
farther south. The union was short-lived, and 
was broken in the reign of Rehoboam ; but it gave 
to later ages an ideal of what Israel should he. 

An exact history of the reigns of Saul and David 
is impossible. The longer accounts of these reigns 
— though they doubtless embody some tnie tradi- 
tions — are inconsistent with the short summaries 
given in 1 S 14*’'‘ and in 2 S 8. These sections, 
which are certainly quite independent, show that 
in the circles in which they originated all that wm 
definitely known of the reims of Saul and David 
was that certain wars had been waged daring this 
period, the exploits of the two kings not being 
clearly distinguished.® 

4. Early religion of Israel. — Of the relimon of 
the tribes of Israel proper at the time of the con- 
quest of Palestine we have no direct information ; 
all the stories relating to this period are written 
to the edification of later ages and are coloured 
by their circumstances. The most noteworthy 
passages which tlirow any light on the subject 
are Am 6®® and Jer 7®®. If in both the 8th and 7th 
centuries B.C. it could be asserted that Israel had 
not offered sacrifices and burnt-offerings during the 
sojourn in the wilderness, we cannot doubt that 
throughout the Monarchy there still existed m 
some circles traditions of a religion which must 
have been very different from what is presented to 
us, not only in the books of Judges, faamuel, and 
Kings, but even in the earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch. We need not go so far as to suppose 
that in the early days sacrifice was altogether 
unlcnown, but we shall scarcely do justice to the 
plain words of the prophets if we do not conclude 
that it was a comparatively infrequent rite, per- 
haps confined to the feast of the Passover. Ilie 
statements of Amos and Jeremiah are also in har- 
mony with the fact that the great feasts of Israel 
were mainly agricultural, and could not, there- 
fore, have been celebrated by such people as the 
Rechabites (y.v.), who were loyal worshippers 01 
the national God of Israel. It is not improbable 
that the Rechabites may be regarded M repre- 
sentative of the true Israelite, as distinct from the 
Canaanite, elements in Israel. Presumably beiore 
the conquest of Canaan the Israelites lived mainly 
on milk, ns do the Bahima and the Todas in modern 


1 That Gideon, or Jombbaal (if the two arc really IdentloU), 
was kin? Is evident from Jg9^e The account of Gideon 8 rexu^ 
of the kingship (Jg 8^ evidently proceeds from the same cleri- 
cal school as 1 S 8 lOU-i® 12. ... I 

* Definiteness is no proof of historicity. Many of the Incideni 
recorded may be historical, though they are not 
ascribed to the right persons. There Is no reason to doubt tM 
Goliath was slain by somebody, hut the otherwise unkn^ 
Elhanan (2 S 211® ; cf. 233i) tos probably the hero on that w^- 
sion, his exploit being ascribed, centuries aftenvards, to i • 
better known Bcthlehemite David. 
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times, though the eating of game may also have 
heen_ allowed. _We may accordingly picture the 
primitive Israelites as a race of men cruel, fierce, 
and barharous indeed, hut preserved hy their ab- 
stinence from agriculture from that crude nature- 
worship with which agriculture was connected. 
It may well he that the great prophetic reformers 
of the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. were not so much 
innovators as champions of an ancient Israelite 
tradition which the most genuine Israelite families 
had never Avholly abandoned. 

The provenance of the name of the national 
Israelite God, Jahweh (Jehovah),^ is as yet un- 
certain. Ex 3'* (E) represents it as revealed to 
Moses at Horeb, whereas according to J the name 
was kno'svn to the antediluvian ancestors of Israel 
(Gn 4^). Ex 3, as is shown below, reflects the 
circumstances of a later age, but it is noteworthy 
that Joshua bears a name compounded with the 
Tetragrammaton, and it is possible that the tribes 
of Israel were united in the worship of Jahweh 
before the conquest of Palestine. 

Yet, if they gave to the God whom they w'or- 
shipped the same name, they at all events repre- 
sented Him by ditlerent symbols. The tribe of 
Levi, and probably all the Leah tribes, venerated 
a seraph, or winged serpent ; the Bachel tribes, a 
bull. They seem to have practised circumcision — 
though the story in Ex 4^'*® might suggest that 
the rite had not been adopted by the primitive 
ancestors of Israel — but it was performed, at all 
events normally, not in infancy but in adolescence 
or manhood.^ This fact and the use of flint knives 
(Jos 5 ^, Ex 4“) show that the rite Avas of a bar- 
barous character, as among the modem Zulus and 
other peoples. In the earliest times Jahweh would 
seem to have been regarded as a God of war, 
and we may conclude that the tabus to which we 
find warriors subject (cf. 1 S 21^* etc.) date from 
primitive times. 

We cannot say whether other features of Israel- 
ite reli^on were brought by Israel into Palestine 
or Avere there acquired. We do not even knoAV 
whether the observance of the neAv moon and the 
Sabbath goes back to the earliest period. _ Simi- 
larly, Ave have no exact information regarding the 
ethical ideas current in Israel in pre-Palestinian 
days. It is probable that then, as m later times, 
polygamy* prevailed, and that, though adultery 
Avas condemned, concubinage Avas fremy alloAved. 
Ideas of blood vengeance may also be ascribed to 
the earliest period. . . 

5 . Blending of Israelite and Canaanite religious 
ideas and traditions. — ^It Avas not long before the 
Israelite conquerors, Airith the exception, perhaps, 
of some families, such as the Keohabites, became 
thoroughly merged Avith the conquered Canaan- 
ites, adopting the customs and consequently , to a 
great extent, the religion of the latter. Canaanite 
sanctuaries continued to exist as sanctuaries of 
the mixed race resulting from the fusion of con- 


1 There is no doubt that the pronunciation 'Jehovah' rests 
altogether on a misconception. At the same time the name, in 
this term, has so long been bound up with the religious ideas of 
Enclish’Speakiiig people that the author of this article thinks 
it Wht stand. But the form .Bihweh, having been used 
throughout this Encycloptedia, is adopted in this article idso. 

- The proof of this assertion is to be found in the note m Jos 
64-7 The writer seeks to excuse the non-circumcision of the 
people on their arrival at Gilgal on the ground that during the 
Journey circumcision had been impossible. No one could have 
accepted such an excuse, if the circumcisionof fafanto had been 
contemplated, but it might bo accept as valid in the case of 
adults we may perhaps infer from the story of thevicanous 
circumcision of Moses that the rite was occasionally practised 
on infants, but we should probably infer from Jos 6 toot do^ 
to the Exile the normal tune was manhood (see, further, art. 

CiEcoacisioM [Semitic], Tol.iii.p. 679 f,). 

s On such points it is impossible to speak deflmtely. It can- 
not be maintained that polyandry is found m the OT, though 
some Hebrew customs may be supposed to have originated in 
such a state of things. 


? uerors and conquered. At these sanctuaries 
srael Avould acquire the traditions of the patri- 
archal heroes associated with them. Thus we may 
suppose that at Bethel Israel learned the tradi- 
tions of Jacob, at Ramah of Rachel, at Shechem 
of Joseph, and so forth; and these, being now 
regarded as ancestors of the united people, would 
have deeds assigned to them Avhich in pre-Israelite 
times had not been told of them. The trans- 
parently artificial character of some features in 
the genealogies has already been noticed, and we 
have only to suppose that this free treatment of 
the genealogical style Avas possible in early times 
I to accormt for much in the patriarchal stories 
I which is otherwise inexplicable. Probably Joseph 
Avas at_ first revered as the ancestor of the popu- 
lation in the district of Shechem, Avhere Avas his 
reputed tomb; Jacob and Rachel would be simi- 
larly honoured in the districts of Ramah and 
Bethel, Abraham at Hebron, and so forth. With 
the groAving sense of the unity of the nation, tra- 
ditions originally local would obtain a wider 
currency, and thus, in course of time, the reputed 
ancestors of clans Avould be regarded as ancestors 
of meat tribes, or even of the Avhole nation.* 
Perhaps the only sanctuary during the period of 
the Judges Avhich might be regarded as genuinely 
Israelite Avas Shiloh. It is notcAvorthy that no 
theophany is related in connexion AAUth it ; no 
patriarch is buried there ; its foundation is associ- 
ated AArith no great name ; while, on the other 
hand, a tradition which, though perhaps consider- 
ably modified, cannot be very late ascribes to it 
the possession of the Ark, and Jeremiah states 
that JahAveh put His name there at the first. If 
Shiloh Avas Israelite rather than Canaanite, we 
can understand Avhy, as the absence of prophetic 
references shows, it was not popular among the 
mixed population. Jeremiah (7*^') certainly im- 
plies that Shiloh existed as a sanctuary long after 
the period of the Judges, and Jg 18**, which is not 
at all early in its present form, is in harmony Avith 
the supposition. Jeremiah may have regarded 
Shiloh as the sanctuary Avhich most nearly re- 
sembled Jerusalem.® 

That the religion of Israel should be very greatly 
affected by that of Canaan was ineAutable. Since 
in primitive times agriculture was bound up with 
religion, so that agricultural operations might al- 
most be reckoned as ritual observances, a pastoral 
people in adopting agriculture Avould, almost of 
necessity, adopt the religion of the agriculturists. 
Hence Canaanite feaste became Israelite (see, 
further, art. Eesttvals and Fasts [HebreAv], 
vol. V. pp. 863-867), and the name Baal (q.v.), 
by Avhich the Canaanites denoted their god, Avas 
applied to JahAveh. 

Household gods appear to haA'e been common 
(1 S IQ***'-, Gn 31****'); here and there a chieftain 
or wealthy man, such as Gideon or Micah, Avould 
build a sanctuary for an idol which would be 
reverenced by the family or tribe. 

Of the appearance of these idols W’e have no information. 
The implication that David's teraphim was in human form only 
proves that this form was common when the story took shape. 
It wouliseem that the idol at Shiloh was a bronze seraph, 3 and 


lAVe need not suppose that all the stories of the patriarchs 
can be explained from incidents of which we have precise know- 
ledge. The traditions of the nation generally have been finally 
shaped in the south, and incidents true with regard to Judah, 
or to part of it, may have been referred to N. Israel, or via 
versa. There may have been, at least for some of the tribes, 
other periods of bondage besides that in Egypt. Thus Hosea 
(12'7) seems to refer to a bondage among the Aramceans, result- 
ing in an Aramman marriage alliance. 

5 We need not suppose that the account of the abuses at 
Shiloh represents a genuine tradition. The motive of the story 
is to exalt the priesthood of Zadok, end the abuses described 
are probably those against which the Zodokites protested. 

s For the evidence of this statement see art. Ans, voL i. pp 
7D1-7B3. 
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that the Image made by Mioah and stolen by the Danites was in 
the form of a bull (see, further, art. Images akd Idols [Hebrew 
and Canaanite], above, p. ISSff.). 

Doubtless some cults were always merely local. 
In the Moloch worship which called forth the de- 
nunciation of the 7th cent, prophets we may recog- 
nize an early Canaanite cult of which, perhaps, a 
faint trace remains in the story of Melchizedefc, in 
which the first-bom children were sacrificed to the 
king as the embodiment of the god.^ High places 
with altars (see artt. High Place, vol. vi. pp. 678- 
681, Altae [Semitic], vol. i. pp. 350-354} appear 
to have been numerous, and there were not a 
few larger sanctuaries with temples and idols. 
Whether a priest was always necessary for a 
sacrifice it is difficult to say (see art. Saceifice 
[Hebrew]). The victim could, apparently, be slain 
by the offerer ; but it is difficult to decide whether 
it was competent for the layman to bum the fat 
and to pour out the blood on the altar. All the 
more important sanctuaries had organized priest- 
hoods in which the priestly office, thougn not 
necessarily hereditary, would tend to become so. 
The priest was the repository of relirious tradi- 
tion, and where there was an idol to be kept he, 
or a subordinate, was the custodian (see, further, 
art. Pkiest [Hebrew]). Most important of all, he 
was acquainted %vith the proper way of obtaining 
an orade by means of the sacred lot, and pos- 
sessed the necessary paraphernalia. A decision 
thus reached would, in matters of dispute, become 
a precedent for the future, and the priests would 
gradually become the exponents of much of the 
common law. How far their functions ever coin- 
cided with those of the ‘ sacred men ’ (J^dheshtm) 
cannot be determined. Underlying the story in 
1 S 2^ we may perhaps discern a state of things in 
which the priests acted as ^dhesktm, but in many 
cases, at any rate, the office was distinct. These 
‘sacred men,’ one of the greatest blots on the 
ancient religion of Lrael, the existence of whom 
was the chief cause of the prophetic antagonism 
to the high places, appear to have been Canaanite 
in origin. They acted as the surrogates of the 
god in stimulating the reproductive powers of 
nature. It is doubtless to the ideas associated 
with them that we may ascribe that other great I 
blot, the sacrifice of the first-bom. Since the 
‘opening of the womb,’ the fraitfulness of mar- 
riage, was ascribed to the union with the god 
acting in the person of the ^dhesMm, the first- 
born would naturally be regarded as the property 
of the god (cf . also art. Pirst-bohn [Hebrew], vol. 
vi. p. 35 f.). The office of ‘sacred women ’ (^eCAe- 
sh6t/i) may have been simply an extension of the 

rinciple implied in the iMheshtm, or may have 

een directly derived from Ashtoreth worship.^ 

In addition to the priests, who were definitely 
attached to certain sanctuaries, and who ascer- 
tained the divine will by casting lots in the pres- 
ence of tlie idol with sacrifice and due formalities, 
there were also diviners {kds^tm), who would ap- 
pear, like the priests, to have made use of some 
method of casting lots. They were not, however, 
attached to any sanctuary, and their divination 
required neither sanctuary nor sacrifice. The 
references in Is 3" and Mic 3^ show that the 
diviner during the Monarchy was a prominent 
figure_ in Israelite society.* 

Besides the priests and diviners who ascertained 
the divine will by mechanical means, there were 
some who professed to possess the same knowledge 

1 Cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis, AUis, Osiris^, London, 1007, ch. il. 

- For the whole snbject see Frazer op, cit, iv, § 5, and cf. art. 
Hierodocloi (Semitic and n^j*ptian), vol. W. pp. G72-<576. 

3 It is impossible here totakeaccount of cl.vsses of soothsayers 
such as those who interpreted natural phenomena, or drc.ams, 
or of those who professed to be inspired by a familiar spirit or 
some Inflaence other than that of the pod (see, farther, art. 
DivufATios [Jewish], vok Iv. pp. 800-S14). 


through intuition or inspiration. These fall into 
two main classes, represented respectively by the 
seer and the prophet (see, further, art. Prophecy 
AI7D Peophets [Hebrew]), These were in their 
origin q^nite distinct, although they were finally 
regarded as identical. The function of the seer is 
best illustrated by the story of Saul’s application 
to Samuel concerning his father’s lost asses. The 
prophets, on the other hand, were originally 
enthusiasts handed together, whose activities ap- 
pear to have been directed in early times chiefly 
towards the stirring up of the martial spirit in 
Israel. Certainly such men as Isaiah or Jere- 
miah would not in earlier days have been included 
among the prophets. But — perhaps with the 
coming of peace — the prophets, whose efforts had 
been directed originally to the setting forth of 
Jabweh’s will in war, tended to become exponents 
of His will in other matters, and thus, to some 
extent, approximated to the seers. It would seem 
that the prophets proper lived in communities,' 
and were supported largely by the gifts of those 
to whom thej' prophesied. The Nazirites (q.v.), of 
whom we have a full account only in the later 
legislation, were merely persons who for a greater 
or less period were hound by certain tabus. The 
term seems originally to have included the conse- 
crated warrior (cf, Ann 2"*-). 

Of the religions history of Israel under the Mon- 
archy down to the middle of the 9th cent. B.c. we 
have little information. We hear of Saul’s con- 
struction of altars (1 S 14“), of David’s bringing of 
the Ark to Jerusalem and institution of a sanctuary 
on Mt. Sion, of Solomon’s building of the Temple, 
and of the adoption of Bethel and Dan as the 
national sanctuaries of N. Israel and as a set-oil 
against Jerusalem. But the motive of all these 
stories belongs to a much later period; even the 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
be shoivn by both literary and historical criticism 
to have no claim to he considered contemporary 
history. It is only here and there, in some cases 
perhaps through the inadvertence of later editors, 
that Ave have glimpses of the primitive type of 
early Israelite religion. The hacking to pieces of 
Agag ‘before Jahweh’ (1 S IS*-'-), the conception 
of the Ark (evidently regarded as Jahweh’s actual 
dwelling-place), the method of its removal in a 
new cart drawn by homed cattle (2 S 6**’-),® David’s 
dance before it (2 S 6'“''), and the mention of 
^dhesMm in the reigns of Behoboam, Asa, and 
jehoshaphat are sufficient evidence that, for a 
arallel to the religion of the average Israelite 
uring_ this period, we must look to modem Uganda 
or India rather than to modem Judaism. Doubt- 
less there were exceptions to the rule ; and some 
families, such as the Eechabites, though they re- 
mained harharouB and uncivilized, were uneqn- 
taminated by the grosser pollutions of Canaanite 
religion — the trae salt of Israel, which never wholly 
lost its savour. 

6. Introduction of Baal-worship.-plsraelito re- 
ligious history may be said to begin about the 
middle of the 9th cent. B.C., when a new danger 
for the religion of Jahweh had_ been brought 
about by Omri’s alliance with the kingdom of 
and the marriage of his son Ahab with Jezebel. 
Hitherto Jahweh, at least in name, had been ac- 

' Although there it no reason for believing that any of the 
canonical propheta were members of such communities or, w 
use the OT phrase, *the sons of the prophets,' they ccrwiniy in 
many cases surrounded themselves uith bands of disciples, to 
whom we are Indebted for the prcser\'ation of their tcachin;^# 
The collections of prophetic sayinjjs have had, In many 
an origin similar to the collections of the saying of our ijora 
which we have In the Gospels. ^ ^ 

5 That this method of carrj’inf: the Ark was ^ 

slovenliness is abundantly clear from the fact that th* IhiliS' 
tines, who were particularly anxious not to outr^e Janwens 
liolioe:;?. are Mid to have adopted a similar method (1 S 0' •') 
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cepted as the sole God of the nation.' But now 
an attempt was made to introduce the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal — an attempt which was the more 
dangerous since many elements of the Canaanite 
religion had already passed over into that of Israel. 
The new movement, which set forth with Tyrian 
gorgeousness the ideas which the people had in- 
herited from their Canaanite forbears, was natur- 
ally not unpopular. In some circles, however, it 
was fiercely resisted. The protagonist in the 
struggle was a Gileadite prophet, Elijah, who left 
to his successor, Elisha, the task of maintaining 
the cause of Jahweh against Baal. It seemed for 
some time a forlorn hope, for Omri and Ahah were 
great kings ; but the party of Elisha, taking ad- 
vantage of the indignation against the royal family 
caused by the judicial murder of Naboth, at last 
succeeded, mth the aid of the unscrupulous adven- 
turer Jehu, in overthrowing the dynasty of Omri, 
and in forcing on the nation the acceptance of 
the principle ; ‘ No God hut Jahweh in Jahweh’s 
land.’ 

It was in N. Israel that the cult of the Tyrian 
Baal had been most prominent; but Judah was 
not unaffected. We know little of the S. kingdom 
during this period ; hut it is almost certain that 
under Omri, and probably from the time of Baasha, 
Judah had been tributary to N. Israel. The ab- 
sence of any direct statement to this effect is, 
doubtless, due to the pride of the Judsean editors 
to whom we owe the OT in its present form, for 
the facts can scarcely he interpreted in any other 
way. That Judah remained a separate kingdom 
may ho explained from the common practice of 
ancient Asiatic conquerors, whose sole object was 
to obtain tribute, and who were content to leave 
the collection of it to native nders. 

Whether the school of Elijah attempted any 
reforms in the worship ostensibly ^aid to Jahweh 
we cannot say. Certainly the times _ were not 
very propitious, for Israel was engaged in a death- 
grapple ivith the Aranueans of Damascus, which 
lasted for more than half a century but it is prob- 
able that the requirements of the religion of J ahweh 
were now formally set forth in the ancient Deca- 
logue, which can be distinguished in both of the 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch, and which 
was probably drawn up in N. Israel, and subse- 
quently adopted in Judah during the reign of 
Joash. The original draft of this Decalogue was 
probably engraved on two stone tablets which were 
preserved at Bethel, and the Judaean copy on two 
similar tablets which, since they vindicated Jah- 
weh’s rights against any other god, might well he 
deposited in the Ark, which had probably been 
originally the portable shrine of J ahweh’s image ^ 
(the bronze seraph), and which perhaps still con- 
tained it. In this way we may explain how it was 
that the Ark came to be called ‘ the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 

This early Decalogue was apparently as follows : 

‘(I.) I am Jahweh thy God, thou shalt worship no other 
cod. (II.) The feast of unleavened cakes thou shalt keep: 
seven days thou ehalt cat unleavened cakes. (Ill-) -“U that 
openeth the womb is mine ; and all thy cattle that is male, the 
firstlings of ox and sheep. (IV.) My sabbaths shalt thou hrep ; 
six daj's shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest. (V.) The feast of weeks thou shaft celebrate, even the 
first-fruits of wheat harvest (VL) The feast of in-gathering 
thou shalt celebrate at the end of the year, (yit) Thoi^halt 
not sacrifice my sacrificial blood upon leavened brMd. (VIII.) 
The fat of ray feast shall not remain all night until the morning. 
(IX.) The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh thy God. (X.) Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk.’C 


1 The statements about Solomon’s introduction of foreign wor- 
ship (1 K Hi-8- S3, 2 K 2313) are not corroborated by any early 
document. 

- See art. Ark. 

3 Space forbids a fuller discussion here of this most important 
code of laws. For a fuller account see the present writer’s 


It speaks volumes for the thoroughness ■nuth 
which the reformation was carried out in the time 
of J ehu that, notwithstanding the influx of Ara- 
moeans into Israel during the 9th cent., the labours 
of the 8th cent, prophets, Amos and Hosea, appear 
to he dhreoted not so much against Araminan cults 
as against superstitions which went hack to pre- 
Aramoean days. There is no evidence that in the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C. there was any danger 
from Aramcean cults.* 

7. Reforming movement among 8th cent, pro- 
phets of _N. Israel. — The great forward movement 
in the religion of Israel dates from about the middle 
of the 8th cent. B.C. Outwardly things looked 
prosperous. The horror of the long Aramtean war 
was now over, and Jeroboam 11. had been able to 
rectify the frontiers greatly to the advantage of 
Israel. There was now no doubt that JahAveh — 
whatever ideas Avere associated AArith the name — 
AA'us the God of Israel, and to Him were ascribed 
Israel’s victories. The people had experienced a 
‘ day of JahAveh ’ in His activity manifested against 
the AraiuDeans, and thronged His temples in the 
hope of inducing Him by sacrifice and offerings to 
give yet further proof of His love for His oAvn 
people and hatred of their enemies. In this relim- 
ous fervour, ethical considerations Avere entirdy 
ignored. The commerce Avhich the dynasty of 
Omri had laboured to develop, and which had 
been checked by the Aramman Avars, had begun 
to flourish again, and, though it had produced an 
increase of Avealth and culture, it had brought in 
its train all those disadvantages which must arise 
Avhen there is a sudden groAA’th in national Avealth. 
The perverted sense of religion Avas shoAvn in the 
fact that the very materials of the sacrificial feasts 
were fr^uently the outcome of extortion and rob- 
bery. There Avere some, hoAvever, Avho remained 
loyal to the old Israelite traditions. In their eyes, 
that Avhich passed as culture and progress Avas alto- 
gether anathema. They argued that it would have 
been better to continue the old life of simplicity, 
better never to have ‘eaten of the tree of knoAv- 
ledge,’ than to he compelled to Avitness the shame 
and horror Avhich so-called progress had brought 
Avith it.^ 

It has been stated above that it is unlikely that 
sacrifice Avas a prominent feature in the life of 
Israel before the conquest of Palestine, and it may 
perhaps have been limited to an annual offering of 
firstlings (Passover). In the 8th cent., however, it 
was an integral part of the religion of Jahweh as it 
was set forth at aU the high places. In the pastoral 
days of Israel, Avhen the people had subsisted chiefly 
on milk, only a very solemn occasion Avould have 
Avarranted the slaughter of one of the flock, and 
sacrifices must accordingly have been infrequent. 
But in the agricultural and commercial phase of 
Israelite life, there Avas no difficulty in procuring 
sacrificial victims, and the wealthy could gratify 
their gluttony at sacrificial feasts, Avhile at the same 
time they flattered themselves that they were pro- 
pitiating JaliAveh. 

It Avas to a people Avhose religious ideas Avere of 
essay, ‘History of the Jewish Church from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander,' in Cambridge Biblical Essays, London, 1909, pp. 
05-99. The original order of the laws cannot be determined. 

A Am might appear to disprove this statement, since, if it 
is genuine, it must be understood as referring to cults which 
had come in through Aramaian influence. The verse is, how- 
ever, an isolated fragment having no connexion with the con- 
text; and, since the cults mentioned appear to be Assyrian 
rather than Aramsan, it is more likely that we have a fragment 
of o 7th cent, propheoj-. 

3 The teaching which the writer of Gn 3 seeks to set forth by 
the present, doubtless greatly modified, form of the very primi- 
tive story therein contained probably expresses to a great extent 
the feeling of the Keohabites and the prophets of the 8th 
cent. ; but there is no reason for supposing that the story was 
already current in N. Israel at this time. A very good discus- 
sion of the subject will be found in ‘The Tree of tlie Knowledge 
of Good and Evil,’ by F. 0. Eiselen, in A’lr xjtxyi, (19I0J 101 ff. 
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this type that Amos, the first of those prophets 
whose teaching is collected in separate books,* ad- 
dressed himself. There is no need to question the 
statement that he was not brought up as a prophet, 
and was not attached to any school or gUd of pro- 
phets. It was a common belief in ancient Israel, 
and gave tremendous force to much of the prophetic 
teaching, that calamity of any sort implied divine 
displeasure. The impending calamity which called 
forth the eloquence of Amos, and whicn was, strange 
to say, apparently xmperceived by the majority of 
the nation, was the threatened subjugation of the 
Palestinian States by the growing power of Assyria. 
Assyria was not unknown, at least to the govern- 
ing classes, for Jehu, the founder of the reigning 
dynasty, had sought to strengthen his position by 
judicious presents ® to Shalmaneser II. lew people, 
however, perceived that the independence of Israel 
was seriously menaced, and that the crippling of 
the Aramaean States, while it removed one danger, 
must bring about another infinitely greater. By 
what means Amos arrived at so true a perception 
of the political situation it is hard to say. There 
is much likelihood in the suggestion that for the 
disposal of the wool which his floclcs produced he 
must have attended great markets, where he would 
learn the news of the world. The greatness of the 
man is shoAvn by the fact that, when he realized 
his people’s danger, he gave up all,^ that he might 
bring them to a sense of their position. We Imow 
that he preached in the sanctuary at Bethel, prob- 
ably on more than one occasion, but wo have no 
means of determining the length of his ministry. 

At such a place as Bethel it was clear that, if 
sacrifice was what Jahweh chiefly required, there 
was little cause for His threatened displeasure. 
Amos, accordingly, regards sacrifice as a misdirec- 
tion of energy. lie maintains that Jahweh requires 
mercy and righteousness, and will have none of 
sacrifice. Israel’s fathers worshipped without sacri- 
fice; why, then, should it now be imagined that 
sacrifice is the one essential ? 


It Is not surprising that the man who shifted the centre of 
gravity in religion shouid have developed a new religious 
language. In his insistence on the ethical rather than on the 
physical holiness of Jahweh, Amos naturally pave a fresh 
nuonce to existing terms. ‘ The day of Jahweh,' i.e. the day of 
Jahweh's activity, which was commonly understood as refer- 
ring to the divine activity against Israel’s foes, was used by 
Amos to denote the period of Jahweh’s activity manifested 
against all unrighteousness, and, therefore, the period of punish- 
ment.'* 


A short time after the appearance of Amos 
another prophet began his ministry in the N. king- 
dom, probably at Bethel, but possibly at Shechem 
or in some other district. The book of Hosea, the 
text of which is very corrupt, is fragmentary and 
disjointed, and the meaning of many passages is 
very uncertain ; but it is e'vident that we have here 
a varying background,^ and it would seem that the 
prophet’s ministry, which, like that of Amos, began 
before the great catastrophe, was prolonged into 
the time of horror which preceded the final ruin of 


* ’There is no more reason for supposing that Amos himself 
■wrote do'wn his prophecies than there is for believing that our 
Lord ■wrote down the Sermon on the Mount. It may well bo 
doubted whether even J eremiah actually dictated his prophecies. 
’The author of Jer SG has probably made Jeremiah’s command 
to Baruch to collect his prophecies somewhat more deGnite than 
is warranted by on analytied study of the book. 

3 It is Ecatcciy possible that this can have been tribute in the 
strict sense of the term. Statements of Assyrian kings must 
not always be accepted at their face value. 

s ^0 words, 'the Lord took me from foUowing the dock* 
(Am 7*t), imply the permanent giving up of the lucrative occupa- 
(c5°P^ precarious livelihood of a prophet 

< Tlie book of Amos has not come down to us in the form in 
which it was originally written. There is more than one Aiatut 
In the book as it stands, which maj' be due to mutilation, and 
considerable additions and modiOcations have been made, in 
order w bring the teaching up to date. The strange absence of 
any direct mention of Assyiin is, perhaps, not a primltire 
feature. 


Israel.* The book of Hosea, even in passa^ej 
which may well be dated before the anarchy” of 
the closing years of the Israelite Monarchy, pre- 
sents to us a much darker picture of Israelite re- 
ligion than is found in the book of Amos. In the 
latter, with the possible exception of one very 
doubtful clause (2^),- there is, strange to say, no 
attack on the religious prostitution practised at 
many, if not all, of the sanctuaries, which, being 
ostensibly carried on in Jahw’eh’s name, degraded 
Him to the level of Baal. Hosea, however, taught, 
it would seem, by the sad experiences of his own 
domestic life, denounced this religious prostitution 
as subversive of all moralify. Like Amos, he is 
convinced of the futility of sacrifice, but he shows 
more clearly than Amos that the sanctuaries are 
in themselves a cause of degradation to Israel. 
Covetousness and sensuality, lust and cruelty, are 
rife among the people, while at the same time thev 
profess to base their hope on Jahweh who ‘will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ In spite of the 
difficulty caused by the mutDation and corruption 
of the text, the prophet Hosea stands out as per- 
haps the most lovable of all the goodly fellowship. 
He had experienced the sorrow of finding that one 
whom he most tenderly loved was incapable of 
rising above degrading superstition;® and, feeling 
that Israel had behaved towards Jahweh as Gomer 
had behaved towards himself, he credited Jahweh 
with a tenderness towards Israel such as he himself 
felt towards his superstitious ■wife. He thus be- 
came the preacher not only of Jahweh’s justice, 
hut also of His love. 

Hosea’s opposition to the superstitions whicli 
had originated in nature-worship may have led 
him also to attack the reverence for the_ golden 
bull at Bethel, since the bull is a fertility-god. 
The present hook of Amos contains no denunciation 
of the worship of idols, and it is probable that 
Hosea was the originator of the movement which, 
somewhat later, brought about the introduction 
into the law of Israel of a prohibition of image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s influence must have been great, for 
Jeremiah more than a century afterwards shows 
how deeply he has drunk of his teaching. But the 
times were nnpropitious for religious reform, and 
the leaven of Hosea’s spirituality was slow in 
leavening tlie lump of Israelite superstition. It 
was not long, however, before the prophet’s pre- 
dictions were ■vindicated by the course of events. 
In Tiglath-Pileser’s campaign in 734 B.C, Israel 
felt the hea'vy hand of Assyria, and in 722 the 
kingdom of N. Israel came to an end. 

8. Continuance of the worship of Jahweh in 
Samaria after 722 B.C. — It has heen a too common 
mistake to treat the land of Israel north of^the 
kingdom of Jndah ns ■virtually a vacuum after 722 ; 
but it is to the exigencies of this district that wo 
must look for an explanation of the subsequent 
development of Israelite religion. Thousands of 
captives were deported by Tiglath-Pileser and 
Sargon, and probably by Esar-haddon ; * and Esnr- 

1 We are unable to detennine ho'sv long Hosca’s ministry 
lasted. The minimum time Is fixed by the account of the birui 
of the prophet’s three children. Since Israelite women, IIko 
the Baganda, suckled their children for three years (cf. - Mac 
721 ), at least a period of some eight years must have clapsca 
between the birth of jezreel (presumably at the beginning or 
the prophet’s ministry) and that of Lo-amml. 

2 There is no reason for understanding Am 2=* as a reference 

to religious prostitution ; according to tho more 
translation, shows that worshippers camo to tho sanctuary tno 
day before the sacrifice. . 

3 It is probable that the fault of Gomer was not adulte^in 
the ordinary sense, but that, tike other Israelite women of her 
time, she considers union ■with tho t;cdhlsMm a religious imh 
The guess may be hazarded that the slavery from which tno 
prophet finally redeemed her was at some sanctuarj’ ; m other 
wonls, that she had become a IfdhllM. 

* The gloss in Is 73, apparently written by some one Mssea- 
ing an accurate knowleogc of the history, implies that about » 
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haddon and his successor (Ezr 4®- introduced in 
their steady a number of colonists from N.W. 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. But the -worship of Jahweh was not ex- 
tinguished. Indeed, it is not immohahle that, on 
the one hand, the vindication of Hosea’s teaching 
against idolatry by the destruction of the N. 
Israelite sanctuaries in 722 and the carrying off of 
their idols strengthened the hands of the reformers, 
and resulted in the enlargement of the existing 
Decalogue by a law forbidding the worship of 
images (of. Ex 20“'0 ; and, on the other, the efforts 
on the part of the worshippers of Jahweh to win 
over the heathen settlers brought about a new and 
important development in religion. 

9. Reforming movement in Judah during the 
latter half of the 8th cent. B.C. — Of the religious 
history of Judah we know practically nothing from 
the reformation under JoaA till the reign of Ahaz. 
It must not he forgotten that the compiler of the 
book of Kings makes two assumptions which are 
of first importance for the criticism of the history 
which he relates. Writing from the standpoint of 
Deuteronomy, he concludes that those who have 
been worshippers at sanctuaries other than Jeru- 
salem are thereby to he classified among those who 
‘ have done evil in the sight of Jahweh ’ ; and, 
believing that disaster is the chief proof of wicked- 
ness, he IS apt to infer that those who have suffered 
disaster must have been sinners above other men. 
Ha-ving regard, then, to the fact that, so far as we 
are able to form an opinion from the scanty 
materials available, Judau down to the middle of 
the 8th cent. b.C. was in no respect in advance of 
N. Israel, and may perhaps have been inferior, it 
is precarious to argue that, because a particular 
superstition is not mentioned before a certain date, 
it must have originated later. We are certainly 
not justified in affirming that Ahaz introduced 
into Judah the sacrifice of the first-born simply 
because he is the first king of whom such a sacrifice 
is recorded. It may well be that an action which 
in the days of the earlier kings would have attracted 
no attention, because it was the universal practice, 
is specially mentioned in the case of Aliaz, because 
in his time it was done in defiance of the prophetic 
teaching. If more of Isaiah’s discourses had come 
down to us, Ave should probably be in a position to 
understand the verdict passed on Aliaz by the 
Avriter of the book of Kings. 

Isaiah’s most important contributions to the 
religious thought of his people are to be found in 
his insistence on the incompatibility of JahAveii’s 
majesty and holiness Avith the images by Avhich 
He Avas represented, and in his declaration that 
the Assyrian has been the scourge in the liand of 
JahAveh to chastise Israel, and that, this being 
ett'eoted, Assyrian ambition and cruelty niust be 
punished. Isaiah’s attack on idolatry, Avhich may 
perhaps have been inspired to some extent by the 
teaching of his older contemporary Hosea, dates 
from the very beginning of his ministry. _ In the 
allegory of extraordinary force and majesty in 
which he narrates his call (Is 6) Isaiah gave ex- 
pression alike to a higher conception of JaliAveh 
and to his conviction of the coming ruin of the 
national life of his people. He pictured JahAveh 
enthroned in His temple, not as a seraph, but in 
human form, clad in a gorgeous robe of Avhich the 
train covered the AA’hole of the temple floor, so ns 
to leave room for no other god. As though to 
years after 7S5 something happened to N. Israel which deprived 
It ot any claim to be still considered a nation. It is quite IiKely 
that Egypt, for selflsh ends, had induced Samaria to rebel, with 
the result that Esar-haddon crushed resistance once for ail. 

^ It muBt not be forgotten that the image of Jahweh at 
Jerusalem at this time was a bronze seraph, t.e. a flying serpent 
(Nu 218 , 2 K 18^; cf. Dt Is 1429 80<»»and Herod, ii. 76t.X 
1^5 serpent form may already have been modified by the Intro- 
duction of some human features. 


shoAV JahAveh’s superiority to the popular con- 
ception of Him wnich found expression in the 
bronze seraph, Isaiah represented Hun as ministered 
to by seraphim, AA’hose form he modified, the more 
clearly to bring out their inferiority, thereby im- 
plying that JaliAveb Avas as far above the popular 
vicAvs of Him as the great king is above the 
ministers who dare not lift their eyes to bis face. 

The course of events Avbicli led to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction of Jahweh’s judgment on the Assyrian 
oppressors is someAvhat obscure. The prediction 
itself and the prophet’s unwavering faith in 
JahAveh’s protection of His people in the face of 
Sennacherib’s menace ^ gave him a temporary in- 
fluence in Judah Avhich enabled him to induce the 
king, Hezekiah, to carry out a drastic reform. We 
have, indeed, no information as to the year of 
Hezekiah’s reign Avhen this was done, but there are 
indications that Isaiah met Avith not a little oppo- 
sition during the greater part of his ministry, and 
it is, therefore, probable that a reform AA'hioh must 
have been intensely distasteful to many people 
Avas not carried out till the prophet’s influence 
had reached its climax. At the beginning of his 
activity as a prophet, Isaiah had attacked the 
crudity of thought Avhich could accept the bronze 
seraph as the representation of JahAveh. His 
teaching was now carried into effect, and the 
venerable idol was destroyed (2 K 18^). Probably 
at the same time the primitive Decalogue, Avhich 
had been accepted in Judah since the time of 
Joash, was enlarged by the insertion of a pro- 
hibition of ‘ molten gods’ (Ex 34”). 

The precise extent of Hezekiah’s reform is un- 
certain. We are told that the Osherah (on which 
see art. Poles [HehreAv]), in the Temple court — 
perhaps associated specially Avith the JfdhSsMm. 
and ifdheshdthr— was out doAvn, and some attempt 
may have been made to reform the high places.® 
We may Avonder that a Idng Avho so dared to Avound 
the religious feelings of many of his subjects should 
have kept his throne. Yet in the last years of 
Hezekiah’s reign the political situation was such 
that there Avas little likeliliood of reA'olt ; for, since 
Sennacherib had taken from Judah and had 
annexed to the neighbouring States no feAver than 
forty-six fortified cities, the population of the 
remaining districts, cowed by the horrors of the 
Assyrian wars, may have felt compeUed to accept 
the king’s action. 

10 . Reaction against the reformers.— There can 
be no doubt that the reformers had gone beyond 
that Avliich commended itself to the popular con- 
science. There AA’ere many to AA-hom Hezekiah’s 
iconoclasm Avould appear to he a sin crying aloud 
for vengeance, and it is not surprising that, when 
his death occurred a feAV years later, there Avas a 
violent reaction. Not only was there a recrudes- 
cence of the ancient superstitions, hut new cults 
Avere introduced by Assyrian officials and settlers ; 
so that the cause of a pure monotheism appeared, 
for the time, to he lost in Judah. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Israelite 
religion gained nothing from foreign influences 
during this period. Worsliip even at Jerusalem 
had been very barbarous, and contact AA-ith more 
highly ciidlized and cultured people could not fail 
to introduce some much needed improvements in 

1 In the ahsence of any proof that the disaster to the Assyrian 
army happened durine a later campmjn, and having regard to 
the obscurity of certain details in Sennacherib’s own account, 
the year 701 B.o. may still stand as the date of the great deliver- 

In 2 K 18* there is, as J. Wellhausen has pointed oat (art. 

• Israel,’ i'BrS xiii. 41S), a combination of the general and the 
particular which is not very convincing. It is, needless to say, 
impossible to argue from 2 K 18“ that the reforms had preceded 
the Assjuian invasion. All that we can justly deduce from the 
speech put into the mouth of Kabshakeh is that it was written 
ot a time when there was considerable indignation in Judah 
over the destruction of the high places. 
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this direction. It is noteworthy that the first 
meeting between the king of Judah and a king of 
Assyria resulted in an important innovation in the 
ritual at Jerusalem ; for Aliaz, when he had been 
summoned to Damascus in 732, saw there a great 
stone altar more suitable for sacrifice on a large 
scale than the brazen altar which had hitherto 
been in use in the Temple, and had a copy of it 
erected (2 K Ifi'"®''), thereby inaugurating that 
increase of decency in sacrifice which made it pos- 
sible for a rite so savage to continue for centuries 
longer the rallying-point of Israel. 

II. Religion of Jahweh in Samaria during the 
7th cent. B.C. — Though in Judah, with the acces- 
sion of Manasseh, reform was crushed and the 
religion of Jahweh itself appeared to be in jeo- 
pardy, in the north the religious outlook was soon 
to become somewhat brighter. Since the fall of 
the city of Samaria, the old kingdom of N. Israel 
had been governed by Assyrian officials, and the 
name Samaria was now applied to that portion of 
it which lay south of the plain of Megiddo. In 
consequence of the deportation of Israelites and 
importation of colonists from other portions of the 
Assyrian Empire, there existed in the province of 
Samaria at the end of Esar-haddon’s reign — perhaps 
earlier ^ — so large an admixture of Aramman and 
other settlers that the religion of Jahweh which 
still survived was but one of many cults. The 
great sanctuary of Bethel’^ had been deprived of 
its priests, and for a time there seemed a possibility 
that not only the work of Amos and Hosea, but 
even that of Elijah and Elisha, might be undone. 
But there were still prophets in the land, and a 
plague of lions, doubtless occasioned by the long 
war and the partial depopulation of the country, 
gave them their opportunity. They declared the 
cause of the trouble to be the neglect of the cult of 
the God of the land, and so far convinced the new 
settlers that an appeal was made to the king of 
Assyria to allow the return of one of the Israelite 
priests, in order that he might teach the cult of 
Jahweh. The appeal was successful, and Bethel 
was reopened, by tlie express permission of a king 
of Assyria, as a sanctuary of Jahweh (2 K 17“‘'’-). 
It is probable that, if other sanctuaries had been 
closed, they were reopened at the same time ; but 
Bethel was of particular importance, not only for 
its traditions, but also by reason of its proximity 
to the boundai'y between Samaria and Judah. We 
may well believe that some at least of the J adman 
reformers who were persecuted by Manasseh would 
find an asylum at Bethel, and would add strength 
to the reforming ideas there existing. For the 
present, indeed, there was no thought of giving 
effect to the teaching of Amos and Hosea concern- 
ing sacrifice. The influx of heathen Aramaeans 
and others had put the clock back. It Avould have 
been impossible to persuade them at the same time ; 
not only to forsake their gods, but also to worship i 
their new God Jahweh in a way entirely strange to 
them, without sacrifice. The first thing to be done 
was to win them over to the religion of Jahweh, 
and, in order to do this, it was necessary, not to 
take away His high places and altars, but rather 
to encourage the building of them.® In one respect, 
indeed, Hosea’s teaching had been vindicated. The 
1 Is may refer to the rush of Philistines and Aratnae.an3 
to take possession of the land of those who had been deported 
from N. Israel. For * the adversaries of Bezin ' we should 
probably read ‘ his adversaries.* 

- It may be that the priests of other N. Israelite sanctuaries 
were deported at the same time. There was, however, a special 
reason for removing the Bethelite priests, since Bethel was ‘the 
kinc’s sanctuary ' (Am <13), and its priests would consequently 
be more closely connected with the royal family. 

* The reli^ons exigencies of Samaria at this period will explain 
the presence of a law enjoininq the makinc of altars ‘ in even? 
place ’ specially consecrated to the worship of Jahweh (Ex 2(Fn-). 

A similar motive underhes tbs statements in I S 1«33 i K ISJO 
igiau. 


golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and wor- 
ship without idols was accepted by the Bethelite 
priesthood,^ who would presumably teach on the 
basis of the primitive Decalogue, now amplified 
by the insertion of a law forbidding the worship 
or images. 

12 . Codification of law for Samaria. — The new- 
comers in Samaria would require instruction not 
only in the Israelite law of worship, but in what 
may be described as the common law of Israel, 
which may perhaps in some details have been 
already modified by Assyrian influence. The old 
Decalogue was, therefore, now combined with a 
collection of laws relating to slavery, property, and 
the like, in order that the population of Samaria 
might be united by identity of customs.-’ This law, 
which, with some later modifications, is now found 
in Ex 20^-23, was probably issued originally as a 
separate document. 

No mere code of laws could make those whose 
traditions were entirely heathenish whole-hearted 
worshippers of the God of Israel. They required 
to be taught the traditions of Israel, and to learn 
what great things Jahweh had wrought for the 
ancestors of the nation in which they were now 
incorporated. Hence the traditions which had 
been current at the great sanctuaries were collected, 
and worked into a continuous narrative, which 
embraced legends of the patriarchs, the story of 
the deliverance from Egypt, the sojourn in the 
wilderness, and the giving of the Law by Moses, 
which was identified with the code described above. 
That this document, which we know as the work 
of the Elohist (E), was originally designed for 
people who had quite recently been heathen is 
evident not only from such a statement as tliat in 
Gn 35®**, but aJso from the fact that the proper 
name of the God of Israel is represented as not 
originally known to the nation as a whole, and as 
specially revealed to Moses. It may also be in- 
ferred that the story in Ex 3J®*’® was intended for 
people of Aramaean stock, since the Tetragram- 
maton is explained as being identical with the 
Aramaic word meaning ‘He will be.’® How long 

I The account ol Slosea’ destruction of tho ‘golden colI’(& 
32~0) might be thought to be suggested by what had actually 
taken place in the desecration of Bethel. Idols of various BortSi 
however, must have remained at some sanctuaries for a con* 
eiderable time, and the method of destruction ascribed to Moses 
may be based on what was actually done in some places. 

2Tbe phrase ‘to come near unto God* (Ex 22^^ 21^ will 
naturally mean * to come to the nearest sanctuary.' It doubt* 
less arose when there were images, but does not necessanly 
presuppose them. There is no necessity to understand the terra 
m 216 to mean ‘ household gods.* The explanation of the nte is 
that, according to primitive thought, there can ho no exemption 
from tho common Jaw (which in Israel forbade perpetual servi. 
tude) except for the gods. By being attachca to the temple 
doorpost the slave was brought into perpetual sen’itude, 
theoretically, to Jahweh, but, since Jahweh did not claim hit 
service, in reality to the master from whom he did not desire to 
be separated. An apparently contrary procedure, but based on 
precisely tho same conception of the gods as exempted from 
common law, is found at belphi and elsewhere, where a slavc^ in 
order to receive his freedom— the manumission of slaves being 
prohibited by the common law — was made over to the god, to 
whom theoretically ho belonged, though he was not atUeneo 

to the tempi, *. Saglio, i. 302 ff.; 0. 

L6crivain in : ■ ’ ' J. E. B. Mayor on 

Juv. 1. IW (.). 1 ■ . o disprove^ tho ar^* 

ment based on Ex 2i6 that wc must ascribe the origin of these 
laws to a period when household gods were still recognized. ^ 

3 The phrase *I will be what I will be' (the translation ‘loro, 
in the sense of is impossible) is given in the 
because Jahweh is represented as speaking. It is probable inai 
In the latter part of vj* ‘ I will bo ' (E V * I am ') is a mistaken 
correction for an original Jahweh original writer 

evidently supposed mn' (Jahweh, Jehovah) to bo related to 
(thyek)t ‘I will be,' as the third i>crson to the first. It 
must be remembered that, owing to the weakening which took 
place In the pronunciation of the vowels, the third person 
Imperfect of the verb m.!, which, according to tho ilassorctlc 
pronunciation, would, if It occurred, ho pronounced *"^^1 
must In earlier times have been pronounced .ron;, 
and must, therefore, have been nearly. If not quite, identical 
with tbe proper name of the God of Israel. 
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the process of the collection and redaction of tradi- 
tions lasted -vve do not know, but it was probably 
o mpleted by the end of the 7th cent. B.C. It may 
have gone on at more than one centre, but we shall 
not be MTong in assuming that Bethel, the chief 
sanctuary of Samaria, was responsible for its final 
shape. 

It would in itself be unlikely that the school of 
men who produced E would have ceased from their 
activity at its publication. We may suppose that, 
shortly afterwards, a beginning was made with the 
work of collecting the various traditions as to the 
conquest of Palestine by the .tribes, and the ex- 
ploits of the judges, kings, and prophets. This 
does not mean that E itself was continued down 
into the Monarchy, for it is very doubtful whether 
any parcS of the existing books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings ever formed one document with 
it, but merely that the writing of E provided the 
stimu us for the collection of other N. Israelite 
traditions. It must be remembered that the 
col'ectors had a practical purpose, and were not 
actuated by antiquarian interests. Thus, in the 
story of Elijah, Jahweh’s protagonist against 
foreign cults, we have precisely the teaching which 
was necessary in Samaria in the 7th cent. B.c. 
As Ex 20-^ encourages the building of altars in 
places consecrated to Jahweh, so Elijah is repre- 
sented as repairing the altar of Jahweh that is 
broken down, while at the same time he has 
friendly relations with heathen outside Jahweh’s 
land (1 K 19*^ 17®^-). Similarly in E itself it is 
noteworthy that Balaam comes from ‘ Aram . . . 
from the moimtains of the East’ (Nu 23’). The 
story of an Aramrean prophet who was constrained 
to declare the superiority of Jahweh and Israel 
would have special force in Samaria in the 7th 
cent. B.C. 

13, Prophetic activity under Josiah. — Meanwhile 
in J udah the violent reaction against reform which 
the accession of Manasseh had brought about was 
spending its force. Manasseh died about 641 B.c., 
and was succeeded by his son Amon, who died 
after a short reign of two years and was succeeded 
by his son Josiah, then only eight years old. We 
have no information about the early years of 
Josiah’s reign, but it is evident from the subsequent 
course of events that the antagonism to the teach- 
ing of the school of Isaiah must have greatly 
moderated. For some time nothing occurred to 
give the necessary impetus to a popular reforma- 
tion ; but about the year 626 news of the havoc 
which the Scythians were working in the districts 
north of Palestine, and which menaced Judah 
itself, caused the prophets to preach repentance, 
in order that the threatened blow might be averted. 
Among these the most prominent, as he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest, was Jeremiah, who for the 
next forty years or more exercised a profound 
influence on the religious development of his fellow- 
countrymen, though cbmparatively few were pre- 
pared to accept his teaching in its entirety. It is 
remarkable that Jeremiah shows few signs of direct 
dependence upon his great predecessor Isaiah, while 
he is evidently deeply imbued with the teaching of 
Hosea — a fact whi^ may perhaps be explained on 
the hypothesis suggested above, viz. that during 
the persecution under Manasseh, Judrean reformers 
found an asylum in Samaria, especially at Bethel. 
The evils which Jeremiah believed to be calling 
forth the wrath of Jahweh are to a great extent 
those which the earlier prophets had denounced, 
but in addition to these there were some foreign 
cults of Aramrean and Assyrian origin, of which 
there had been an influx during the reign of 
Manasseh. 

About five years after the beginning of J eremiah’s 
mission, during some building operations at the 


Temple* a book wasfovmd which, when read before 
the king, convinced him of the need of reform. 
There can be little doubt that the historian of 
2 K 22 f., whose account, however, can scarcely be 
held to be contemporaneous with the events re- 
; corded,^* identified this book with Deuteronomy. 
But this identification is beset with difficulties, 
even if the book read to Josiah be supposed to 
have included only chs. 12-26. If Deuteronomy be 
anterior to 621, it ip hard to understand how, at a 
time when the province of Samaria was governed by 
an Assyrian official and Judah by a native king,® 
any man or school of men could have drawn up an 
entirely new code of law for all Israel. Men of 
average common sense do not legislate in the air 
for a situation which may conceivably arise nobody 
knows when, but for one which is actually present 
or imminent. Moreover, the ritual law of Deutero- 
nomy with respect to the fat and the blood appears 
to be in substance later than that which is found 
in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17®'®}, and which may 
reasonably be supposed to represent the custom in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Exile (cf. Ezk 44’- *“). 
Further, Jeremiah’s emphatic repudiation of the 
sacrificial law which, whenever he first uttered it, 
he reiterated as late as the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
is incompatible with the supposition that Deutero- 
nomy became virtually canonical Scripture in 621.‘ 
There is, indeed, no need to call in question the 
main incidents of the finding of the book. It is 
true that, although in the Deuteronomio period the 
phrase, ‘ the book of the law ’ {sefer hat-t6rah), would 
naturally suggest Deuteronomy, the mere omis- 
sion of the definite article would make a wider 
application possible. ‘ A book of tdrdh ’ might be 
used of any collection of prophetic teaching (of. 
Is 8’®), and the book read before Josiah may have 
been a roll containing sayings of Micah {cf. Jer 
26'®), or of Isaiah, or, more probably, it may have 
been a collection of Hosea’s prophecies which 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
the persecution under Manasseh had come to an 
end. 

14. Reformation under Josiah — It is evident 
that the king and his advisers felt the necessity of 
putting a stop to the superstitious rites practised 
at Judrean sanctuaries ; but the accomplishment 
of this was by no means an easy matter, for the 
national welfare was popularly supposed to depend 
upon them. Mere legislation on the subject would 
have been futile, for there was no machinery to 
enforce such legislation. A solution of the diffi- 
culty was provided by what had hitherto appeared 
to be an unmitigated calamity, viz. Sennacherib’s 
curtailment of Judrean territory eighty years be- 
fore. No king, however absolute he may be in 
theory, can with safety shock the sensibilities of 
the ovenvhelming majority of his subjects, but, 


1 The description ol tha work (2 K 22!f.) apparently implies 
Bomething more tbnn mere ' church restoration.' The Temple 
may have been injured in some attack on Jerusalem during tha 
reign of llnnasseh— for the account in 2 Oh SSUff. may have 
some basis in fact— or even in the early years of Josiah. We 
might in this way oecount for the disappearance of the Ark, 
which could not have taken place very long betore the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, if, indeed, Jer Sis be os early as this. But 
possibly the Ark was taken away at the time of Jehoiachin's 
captivity (cf. 2 K 2413). 

4 In an age when newspapers did not exist, events would 
not 03 a rule ho recorded In writing immediately after their 


3 It is true that the section 2 K 231S--S (cf. implies that 
Josiah bad jurisdiction in Samaria, from which it might be 
inferred not only tlint the cities which Sennacherib hod taken 
away had been restored, but also that the province of Samaria 
had been annexed to Judah. This section, however, is dearly 
a later insertion, for v.® describes the area of the reformation 
ns extending from'Geha to Bceisheba ’ (of. 2 K 23I--S-S4) 
Moreover, both Isaiah and Jeremiah address Judah and Jem 
Salem ; Gedallah is governor over the cities of Judaea (Jer lO®). 
and Zeruhhabel is ‘governor of Judah.’ 

■* For a fuller discussion of the subject see R. H. Kennclt, 
•The Date of Deuteronomy,’ in JThSt vu. (1900) 481-500. 
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liest prediction of future happiness to which we 
find subseq^uently definite reference in the OT (of. 
Zee 3® 6^"), and may he regarded as the starting- 
point of * Messianic ’ prophecy. 

i6. Religion in Judah after the destruction of 
the Temple.— The deportation of the priests from 
Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple had not 
made sacrifice impossible, for the great stone altar 
originally erected by Ahaz probably remained, and 
in any case some sort of altar could have been con- 
tinued on its site. But the absence of a priesthood 
must have occasioned many difficulties, for sacred 
and secular life were hardly distinguishable. In 
this respect Samaria was now better off than J udah, 
for Bethel ^ had been reopened by special permission 
of the king of Assyria, and probably Shechem and 
other sanctuaries were to some extent flourishing. 
The removal of the dynasty of David had taken 
away the old cause of jealousy between Samaria and 
Judah ; and, since the similarity in their political 
situation would doubtless draw the two provinces 
together, there was now no reason why they should 
not combine for their mutual advantage. The 
priesthood at Bethel, which may reasonably be 
regarded as Aaronite,® represented in the main the 
ideas, not indeed of Jeremiah, but of the prophetic 
school which had drawn up the Jahvistic document 
(J) ; and it is probable that the proximity of Bethel 
to Jerusalem suggested the possibility of an ar- 
rangement by which the latter sanctuary should 
serve the needs of those who had hitherto worship- 
ped at the former, Bethel for its part supplying the 
priesthood. That by some means, at some time, 
the province of Samaria was for religious purposes 
imited with Judali is evident. The witer of Ezr 4“* 
believed that such a union had been effected before 
the time of Zerubbabel, and the sto^ of the Samari- 
ten schism and subsequent worship at Gerizim is 
inexplicable unless the Samaritans had previously 
accepted the principle of one sanctuary only. The 
combination of the N. Israelite and Judrean docu- 
ments E and J also presupposes some such union, 
which may most easily be explained on the supposi- 
tion of a voluntary agreement. We need not dismiss 
the account given in 2 K 23’®'®'’ as altogether ficti- 
tious, for it is extremely rmlikely that those who 
had worshipped at Bethel would be unanimously in 
favour of closing that sanctuary, and the majority 
may have perpetrated on the minority the horrors 
liere described ; but the writer can scarcely be cor- 
rect in ascribing them to Josiah. Probably this be- 
ginning of reunion affected at first only Judah® and 
the district hitherto served by Bethel. There were, 
indeed, many problems to be solved before it could 
have a wider scope. In particular, there was the 
question of the law-books, or, in Hebrew phrase- 
ology, the ‘ covenant ’-books, recognized respectively 

We hear, however, of a solemn ratification of a covenant in the 
reign of Zedekiah (Jer 84S- 1 ®. 18 - 20 )^ though we ore not told the 
circumstances which led up to it^ and In v.i3 this covenant is 
assumed to be on the basis of an ordinance dating from the 
Exodus. But ch. 31, though it may embody some of Jeremiah’s 
phrases, is not from the prophet’s own hand, and cannot beheld 
to prove that there existed in Judah at this time a law 
relating to the freeing of slaves which was ascribed to the period 
of the Exodus. 

1 tt is inconceivable that the writer to whom we owe the 
account of Josinh’s reforms in 2 K 231-14^ if he bad heard of the 
destruction of Bethel by Josiah, should have given the limits of 
the reform ns ‘ from Qeba to Beersheba’ (v.s). Bethel lay out- 
side Josiah's kingdom. 2 E 23lt co is from the same hand as 
1 K 18. It is significant that 2 E which is post-Deutero- 

nomic, and was written at least ns late ns the third generation 
from the time of Esar-hnddon (cf. v.4l and Ezr 1^, ignores this 
alleged destruction of Bethel and of the high places of Samaria, 

’For a fuller discussion of this point see Ecnnctt, ‘The 
Origin of the Aaronito Priesthood,* in JThStvh [1005] 161-166, 

8 The exact limits of Judah at this period are not known. It 
is possible that, when Judah ceased to be a kingdom and was 
made a province governed by a Babj'Ionian official, its old 
limits were restored ; but some districts which, ns far ns their 
population was concerned, were Judxsn may even yet have 
remained distinct with their old sanctuaries. 


at Jerusalem and Samaria. The Elohistio docu- 
ment E was probably accepted not only at Bethel, 
but also at other sanctuaries in Samaria ; while in 
Judah the Jahvistic document J, in spite of the 
opposition of Jeremiah, had probably acquired, 
except perhaps in Zadolrite circles, a quasi-canonical 
acceptance. It was not to be expected that either 
community should abandon its Scriptures, and the 
difficulty was solved by the combination of J and 
E into JE, the code of J (Ex 34) being represented 
as given to replace the code of E, which uad been 
broken up by Moses, 

It must have been evident to those who cherished 
any nationalist aspirations that anything which 
tended towards centralization and union was of 
the greatest value, and it is not surprising that, 
when the compact between Bethel and Jerusalem 
had had time to prove its advantages, a further 
extension of the law of the One Sanctuaiw began 
to be mooted. But there were many difficulties 
in the way. The impossibUity of slaughtering 
domestic animals excejpt at Jerusalem had already 
been found a OTeat burden in the more distant 
districts of Judah ; it was futile to imagine that 
still more distant districts in N. Samaria or Galilee 
would tolerate such an inconvenience. Besides, 
even on the supposition that the rest of the countiy 
would be -willing to accept Jerusalem as a place of 
sacrifice in lieu of other sanctuaries, there was the 
problem of the maintenance of the priests who had 
ministered at these, while a state of society in 
which the vendetta was recognized would naturally 
shrink from abolishing sanctuaries where an inno- 
cent homicide might find asylum. A further diffi- 
culty ■^vould be found in the fact that reforming 
ideas had in some respects made greater way m 
Judah. Thus, e.^., whereas those who, after the 
introduction of heathen settlers, had laboured to 
maintain the religion of Jah-weh as the national 
religion of Samaria had perhaps been compelled to 
content themselves with affirming Jahwelvs exclu- 
sive right to worship, and, whUe insisting that to 
Him alone belonged the first-bom, had apparently 
left the actual sacrifice of these still permissible 
(Ex 22®®),' Judah, perhaps in response to Jeremiah s 
vehement teaching on the subject, had made the 
sacrifice of the first-bom illegal and their redemp- 
tion compulsory (Ex 34®®). 

Taught, perhaps, by the mistakes of the past, 
the 6th cent, reformers adopted a liberal policy, 

' The sacrifice of the first-bom was absolutely pro- 
hibited, but in connexion -with the slaughter of 
domestic animals a hold and far-reaching innom- 
tion was accepted. The internal fat and the 
blood had hitherto been most holy, and it had been 
obligatory to hum the one and to pour out the 
other upon the alter. No concession was made 
with regard to the eating of either, but all that 
was now required in connexion with the blood wm 
that it should be poured out upon the ground. 
This modification in ritual requirements removed 
the greatest obstacle to the adoption of the law of 
the One Sanctuary. In other respects also the 
reformers were equally liberal. Josiah’s policy of 
thro-wing open the priesthood at the central sanc- 
tuary to the priests of the country sanctuaries, 
which the sons of Zadok had once successfully 
thwarted, was now adopted ; and certain sanctu- 
aries, although they ceased to_ he_ places of sacri- 
fice, were allowed to keep their rights of asylum 
(Db 19'-“ 4«-“ J cf. Jos 20). 

The outcome of these and other reforms and 
concessions was the hook of Deuteronomy, of 
which the legal code (chs. 12-26) is evidently the 

1 The Btmost that can be maintained of the tcacljlnp OtGo 
22 ia that the sacrifice of the firet-hom is not Insisted on. OI. 
Jer T=i ifP. Ezekiel (SOX) recofrnires that tlic sacrifice ol the 
first-born has been Ic^ in the past. 
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nucleus. In the forefront of this code is placed 
the law relatinc to sacrifice at the one altar,* 
specially framed in view of the extension of the 
law to all Israel. The code also contains rules re- 
lating to the celebration of the great feasts, the 
maintenance of the priests, and the like, as well 
as a number of enactments desimed to put a stop 
to superstitious and heatheniSi practices, ana 
ordinances dealing path matters of common life. 
These last, which are to some extent based upon 
the eode of the Samaritan book E, appear to be 
intended more especially, tliough not exclusively, 
for the instruction of the non-Judasan districts of 
the land. This code of law, although it is directly 
at variance with Jeremiah (7^) in definitely requir- 
ing sacrifice — which it represents as commanded 
by Moses himself— indirectly did much to further 
Jeremiah’s conception of religion. In time past 
the motive of sacrifice had frequently been ‘ to eat 
flesh’ — a fact Avhich had callea forth the scathing 
sarcasm of Jeremiah (7^*) j but now thoseAvliodesired 
to feast could do so at home, and thus sacrifice was 
at least lifted above such sordid considerations. 

There was, indeed, the danger that the infre- 
quency of ritual worship might bring about a 
forgetfulness of religion, but this was to a great 
extent guarded against by the Deuteronomic re- 
formers, who based obedience to the common law 
of Israel on Israel’s relation to Jahweh, and sub- 
sequently prefixed to the code of laws several 
refaces cast into the form of hortatory addresses 
y Moses. Yet the difficulty must have been felt 
that the old Decalogue, which was regarded as 
the basis of Jahweh’s ‘ covenant’ with Israel, being 
chiefly concerned Avith ritual ordinances, had been 
repudiated by the school of Jeremiah, and that 
this school, Avhich, indeed, had greatly leavened 
religious thought, Avould never accept as the basis 
of a dirdne ‘covenant’ a code which required 
sacrifice but did not insist on Justice, mercy, and 
truth. Accordingly, since the tradition of the 
laAVs divinely given and graven upon tAvo tables 
of stone had gamed firm hold of the popular mind, 
the bold step was taken of proidding a new Deca- 
logue (Dt 6), keeping the first commandment and 
that relating to the observance of the Sabbath,_ as 
well as the more recently introduced prohibition 
of images, but otherwise based on the ethical 
teaching of the great prophets, especially Jeremiah 
(see, e.p., Jer 7* fl*"® etc.). 

One of the last of the great Samaritan sanctu- 
aries to fall into line in the matter of the Deutero- 
nomio law was that of Shechem, Avhich claimed 
to be the burial-place of Joseph (Jos 24”), and 
which possessed near its altar some standing-stones 
supposed to have been placed there by Joshua (Dt 
27“'S Jos 8”). It would have been strange if the 
inhabitants of Shechem had been Avilling to destroy 
that Avhioh had made their cify so famous, Avhile 
Avithout Shechem the unity of Israel could not 
have been attained. A solemn compact, legalized 
by an appendix to the earlier laAV of Deuteronomy 
(of. 27), Avas therefore made Avith the Sheoheniites, 
Avhereby the latter agreed to accept the laAv of the 
One Sanctuary. This compact Avas ratified Avith 
sacrifice upon the old altar of Shechern, which was 
alloAved to remain on condition that it should not 
again be used for its original purpose, Avliile the 
standing-stones Avere purged of_ any heathenish or 
schismatic associations by being plastered over 
and inscribed Avith the provisions of the neAv laAv.’ 

1 This fact alone is sufficient to disprove the assertion that 
Jeremiah was acquainted with the hook of Deut-eronomy, and, 
indeed, deeply influenced by it. Sacrificial laws are at least as 
prominent m Deuteronomy as sacramental prayers and rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; but who will maintain that 

the latter is not concerned with sacraments? ... 

3 Probably the story contained in Jos 22 had its ongdn in a 
similar concession with regard to some altar in the vicini^ of 
the Jordan. 


Advantage Avas taken of the gathering at She- 
chem to stimulate the national sentiment. Repre- 
sentatives of the tAvelve tribes Avere stationed, six 
on Ebal, on AA’hich stood the ancient sanctuary, 
and six on Gerizim, who responded respecth’ely 
Avhen the Levites pronounced curses on those aa-Iio 
should transgress, and blessings on those Avho 
should obey, the neAv law. 

The laAv of the One Sanctuary had thus become 
a rallying point for the national life of Israel,' 
Jerusalem heing accepted as the only legitimate 
place of sacrifice by the Avhole land Avhich had 
once formed the Idngdom of David. No doubt 
there still remained some heathen communities in 
Samaria, and still more in Galilee and Gilead; 
but there Avas little cohesion betAveen them, and 
such national sentiment as existed Avas Israelite. 
So greatly had the sense of Israelite unity been 
developed by the centralization of Avorship that 
the reformers had considered it desirable to incor- 
porate in their neAV law-book legislation for a 
future king pt 17'*'“). The provision that such 
a king must be of Israelite blood may possibly be 
aimed at the ambitious schemes of some governor 
appointed by the Chaldceans to get himsmf recog- 
nized as kmg of Palestine, or may be intended 
merely to ensure that a king of Israel should not 
be a man who had only recently accepted the 
religion of Jahweh, hut one who Avas thoroughly 
imbued Avith Israelite tradition, while in the Avarn- 
iug against Egypt and against horses Ave may see 
the fruits of tlie teaching of the great prophets. 
It is impossible to give a terminus ad quern for 
the adoption of the Deuteronomic law, but it 
may probably be dated before the appointment of 
Zembbahel. 

ly. Development of religion among the Baby- 
lonian exiles. — MeauAvhile a religions development 
of the utmost importance was going on among the 
Jewish community settled in Babylonia. It might 
have been supposed that these exiles, like their 
brethren who had taken refuge in Egypt, Avould 
have erected one or more temples to JahAveh, and 
Avonid have continued the exercise of their oAvn 
religion. But, whereas the refugees in Egypt had 
left their native land of their ovra free aa-u1, the 
exiles in Babylonia were for the most part Auolently 
nationalist, and less inclined to settle down in a 
foreign country ; indeed, for some time it was dif- 
ficult to persuade them that their exile Avonld he 
of long duration (cf. Jer 28 f.). 

The most important factor in shaping the re- 
ligion of the exiles in Babylonia Avas the presence 
among them of the Zadokit^riests, of Avhom the 
majority had been carried ofi with Jehoiachin in 
697 B.C. An unforeseen result of Josiah’s reforms 
Avas that these priests had been placed in a unique- 
position ; for, smee they had refused to accept on 
an equality the priests Avho had ministered at 
the country sanctuaries (Ezk 44'°®^-), they Avere 
compelled to maintain not only that there must 
be but one sanctuary, hut also that that one 
sanctuary must be at Jerusalem. These men, 
therefore, could not have acceded to a demand 
for a temple in Babylonia — had sneh a demand 
been made — Avithout stultifying their preAUons 
action. 

Prominent among these priests aa’os a certain 
Ezekiel, son of Bnzi, a man thoroughly imbued 
Avith the traditions of the reformed Zadokitepriest- 
hood as they had taken shape after 621. Ezekiel 
felt himself called to be a prophet in the fifth year 
of Jehoiaohin’s captivity, and thenceforward for 
twenty-tAvo years he exercised a powerful influence 
on his fellow-captives. It is vain to speculate why 
for four years Ezekiel was silent ; but it is possible 
that for some time he, like his fellow-captives, did 
1 Notice especially Dt 27®. 
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not realize tliat the exile was likely to be of long 
duration. 

Like the other great prophets, Ezekiel was con- 
vinced that the disasters Avhich had come upon his 
people were due to sins, but his priestly training 
largely modified his conception of what those sins 
had been. He was alive to the social evils, but, 
in his opinion, Israel’s chief sin in the past had 
consistea in idolatry and idolatrous practices in 
the religion of Jahweh. Unlike Jeremiah, he 
considered sacrifice a divine institution, and his 
standpoint is throughout sacerdotal I'ather than 
prophetic. Himself a man of intensely strong 
convictions, he makes no allowance for the fact 
that his code of right is of very recent origin. 
Thus he condemns as some of the sins which have 
caused Israel’s ruin the taking of a father’s wives 
by his son (Ezk 22'“), as well as the marriage of a 
half-sister on the father’s side (v."), though such 
practices had been, and perhaps in Palestine still 
were, the common custom in Israel (2 S 10““*** 13'“ ; 
cf. Gn 20'“). 

That Ezekiel, under the circumstances in which 
he found himself, should have developed an indi- 
vidualism was but natural. It was inevitable that 
some of the exiles should he merged in the heathen- 
ism of Babylonia ; and the desire to keep tlie rest 
faithful to Jahweh must have called forth a care 
for individuals which had not been required of 
earlier prophets, so that Ezekiel became the proto- 
type of the Christian minister. It is true that 
individualism of a sort was already ‘ in the air ’ ; 
even before the disaster of 597, men had asked why, 
if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth should be set on edge ( J er 31““). To a prophet 
who felt himself bound to care for individual souls 
such a question must of necessity present a problem 
which could not be ignored, and Ezekiel (oh. 18) 
attempted to grapple with it. The thought of the 
age was not sufficiently advanced to render a full 
discussion of the problem possible, and Ezekiel was 
hampered by the supposed necessity of coupling 
together sin and suffering as cause and effect ; but 
in his efforts to vindicate Jahweh’s iustice he in- 
sisted on Jahweh’s relation ivith the individual 
soul, and thus prepared the way for later and fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s great achievement was the forging of 
the weapon by which the religion of Israel was 
finally enabled to withstand the attacks of heathen- 
ism. Being fully convinced of the sole right of the 
Zadokites to the priesthood, as well as of a re- 
turn to Jerusalem, Ezekiel set himself to commit 
to writing the priestly traditions of the Temple 
ritual, freely introducing, however, in character- 
istic fashion, modifications and innovations Avhich 
he considered would be an improvement on the old 
state of things, and insisting on the p^ernianent I 
degradation to inferior offices in the Temple of 1 
those Levites who up to Josiah’s reforms had min- 
istered at the country sanctuaries. He claimed 
no ancient authority for this new ‘ecclesiastical 
polity’ ; but the school which he founded not un- 
naturally concluded, in accordance with his teach- 
ing, that what he laid down ought to have been 
practised all along, and this in itself would tend 
to produce the impression that what the priestly 
scholars in Babylonia agreed to be right must have 
been enjoined at the Exodus. It is possible that 
the Zadokite priests, before they left Jerusalem, 
knew the Jahvistic document J in its original form, 
though it is unlikely that they would have accepted 
it ns what we should call canonical ; or perhaps, 
after the combination of J and E into JE, tlie 
latter document, or an account of it, may have 
reached them in Babjdonia, and may thus have 
provided them with an example of a framework 
in which to place their legal traditions. The codi- 


fication of priestly traditions'was evidently spread 
oyer a considerable time. The nucleus of the collec- 
tion, which bears a strong resemblance to Ezekiel’s 
writings, is contained in the so-called Law of Holi- 
ness (Lv 17-26), and presents the remarkable feature 
that, in connexion with the slaughter of domestic 
animals, it requires the offering of the blood and 
fat at the central altar, so that it must be in sub- 
stance anterior to Deuteronomy. 

The victories of Cyrus and the threatened con- 
quest of Babylonia caused grave disquiet not only 
to the exiles themselves, but also, on their behalf, 
to their brethren in Palestine. The situation in 
Babylonia called forth the eloquence of one of the 
most attractive of the canonical prophets, whose 
compositions, however, have come doum to us only 
in a very fragmentary fonn, and modified and 
interwoven wdth prophecies of a later date. In 
the coming overthrow of Chaldsean rule he fore- 
saw the release of his people from captivity, and 
hailed Cyrus as a deliverer. Whether his antici- 
pations wore justified by the event is very doubtful. 
The belief that Cyrus gave free permission to the 
Jews to return rests only on the statement of the 
Chronicler, whose trustworthiness in this connexion 
may be gauged by the fact that he represents (Ezr 
17-11) Qyms as restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
which, according to the more probable statement 
in 2 K 24*“ (cf. Jer 52'“), Nebuchadnezzar had ‘ cut 
in pieces’ forty-eight years before. The Cylinder 
Inscription of Cyrus does not prove that all the 
captive population of the Babylonian Empire were 
allowed to return to their homes, and there is no 
other confirmation of the Chronicler’s statement. 
Neither Haggai nor Zechariah refers to any such 
return from captivity, and neither shows the least 
gratitude toiv'ards Persia. Probably during the 
reign of Cyrus the province of Judah continued 
to be governed by the Babylonian official whose 
name appears in Ezr 1“ as Sheshbazzar. 

i8. Zerubbabel appointed governor of Judah; 
rebuilding of the Temple. — ^Though there is good 
reason for doubting the ChroniclePs statement ns 
regards Cyrus, there is no doubt that in the second 
year of Darius (520-519 B.C.) a member of the old 
royal family of Judah, Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel, had been appointed governor of Judah. We 
know nothing of the fortunes of the house of David 
in Babylonia beyond the fact that Jehoiachin had 
been treated with consideration by Eidl-merodach. 
Zerubbabel may have commended himself to Darius 
in some such way as is described in 1 Es 3f., or ho 
may have been selected for the governorship of 
Judah because Darius, in the troubles^ which beset 
him at the beginning of his reign, wished to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants of that province. That there 
was any return of exUes on a large scale at the 
time of Zerubbabel’s appointment is unlikely ; but 
there is little doubt that he would be accompanied 
by a retinue of his ewn people, among whom there 
would be, in all probability, some Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto little had been done at Jerusalem m 
the way of restoration. Sacrifices were offered at 
the altar (Hag 2’'*) ; but the Temple had not been 
rebuilt, and, apparently, its ruins had not even 
been cleared away ; the wall of Jerusalem was 
still broken down, and the community generall}’ 
was poverty-stricken. The poverty, however, wm 
not universal, and a certam number of people 
had built themselves houses which, in the opinion 
of the prophet Haggai, were unnece-ssarily luxun- 
ous. This prophet, of whose antecedents we know 
nothing,* took advantage of the enthusiasm evoked 
1 Wc are not !n a position to decide whether HacpI and 
Zechariah bad returned with Zerubiabcl, or whether thej: hiul 
alwajs lived in Judah. Zecbariali's interest centres in Juuan, 
from which it mi^lit be inferred that he belonfree) to tlie more 
eaciuaii e Jews of nabpJonia. On the other hand, the province 
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by Zerubbabel’s appointment to urge the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. On the neu'-moon festival 
(c. lst Sept. 620 B.o.) he addressed the people on 
this subject -with such success that, three weelcs 
later (c. 24th Sept.), work, probably in the clearing 
of the site, was actually begun. A month later 
(c. 21st Oct.), the Avork Avas so far advanced that 
it Avas possible to lay the foundation-stone Avith 
solemn ceremony.^ Haggai now encouraged those 
Avho were despondent because of the inferior char- 
acter of the building just begun, by declaring that 
the outcome of the shaking of the Avorld — referring 
probably to the numerous revolts which had broken 
out against Darius in various parts of the Persian 
Empire — would bo that the wealth of all nations 
would floAv into the Temple. Tavo months later 
(c. 24th Dec.), Haggai gave expression to Avhat was, 
doubtless, a general hope — that in Zerubbabel avouM 
be seen the reversal of Jeremiah’s judgment on 
Jehoiachin (Hag Jer 22-'‘). 

Haggai’s hopes of the dissolution of the Persian 
Empire provecl illusory, hoAvever, and it soon became 
evident that Darius would hold his oaa'u. The dis- 
appointment thus caused in Judah Avas combated 
by Zeehariah, Avho endeavoured to keep alive the 
enthusiasm Avhich had been called forth by the 
project of rebuilding the Temple. Zechariah’s pro- 
phecies, of which those that have come down to us 
are, for the most part, in allegorical form, are of 
unique interest, but only tAA’o features of his Avork 
can here be mentioned. As the work at the Temple 
proceeded successfully, the idea was mooted, perhaps 
ny Zerubbabel himself, of rebuilding the Avail of 
Jerusalem. Zeehariah, although he hoped and be- 
lieved that Zerubbabel Avould one day actually be 
king of Judah, Avas f»lly alive to the danger of such 
an enterprise, and earnestly deprecated it (2‘''). 
The prophet seems in this instance to have been 
unsuccessful, and the proposed fortification of 
Jerusalem naturally aroused the suspicion of the 
Samaritans, Avho imagined that Zerubbabel was 
aiming at making himself a second Solomon, and 
of exacting from them forced labour (Ezr 4^- *)._’_ 

It was ineritable that there should be collision 
between those Avho had always been settled in Jeru- 
salem and their brethren Avho had returned from 
the east. The chief priest at Jerusalem at this 
time was a certain Joshua, son of Jehozadak, 
whose genealogy is connected by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 6’“'’^) with the Zadokites probably by the 
mere combination of Jer 52^^ Avith Hag P but 
Avho may have been descended from the Aaronite 
priests Avho had formerly ministered at Bethel. 
The Zadokite priests avIio accompanied Zerubbabel 
AA’ould naturally regard this man as unqualified 
and at best not superior to the country Levites 
Avho had been permanently degraded to an in- 
ferior position.® Joshua, hoAvever, found a staunch 
champion in Zeehariah, who declared that so long 
as ho should be loyal to JahAveh’s laAV he should 
have the government of the Temple. Zerubbabel, 
Zeehariah maintained, should be king upon his 
throne, and Joshua priest at his right hand,‘ and 
of Samaria was probably in a more flourishing condition, as it 
had hod longer time to recover from the effects oi the Assyrian 


1 The date in Hag 218 is o mistaken insertion from v.io. The 

discourse in 22-8 is evidently that which was delivered at the 
laying oi the foundation-stone. _ ^ ^ . 

2 The exact nature of the appeal to Danus is not stated, but 

it maybe inferred from the subsequent appeal said to have been 
addressed to Artaxerxes (Ezr 4 M 6 ). , ^ ^ ^ „ 

3 ThiAt Joshua’s misfortune — ^which Zechanah nllegoncally 
describes as an accusation by Satan (Zee SUt) — was attempted 
deposition from the priesthood is clear from the fact that be is 
represented as clad m filthy garments, t.e. garments in which 
it would be impossible for a priest to minister, 

4 In Zee 618 (or ‘ on his throne ' (the second time of the occur- 
rence of the phrase) the LXX has ‘ at his right hand ' ; ond, since 
there is a reference to tavo people in the following clause, it is 
evident that the name of Joshua has been omitted in this verse, 
while it has been wrongly written for that of Zerubbabel in v.u. 


counsel of peace should be betAveen the two of 
them. By his championship of Joshua, Zeehariah 
decided that the right of the priesthood at Jeru- 
salem belonged to the sons of Aaron. No doubt 
he was perfectly wUling that, in accordance Avith 
the provision of the Deuteronomie law, the sons of 
Zadok should also be alloAved to minister as priests, 
but the consequence of giving the chief position at 
the Temple to an Aaronite would be that any Zadok- 
ites who desired to minister as priests Avould he 
compelled to enrol themselves in the gild of Aaron. 
Accordingly, when the neAvs reached Babylonia 
that Zerubbabel, whom the JeAvish exiles regarded 
as their legitimate ruler, had recognized the gild 
of Aaron as legitimate priests at Jerusalem, the 
students of the priestly traditions in Babylonia 
would be compelled to accept this recognition as 
final, and to merge the Zadokites in the Aaronites. 
In this Avay we can explain the otherAvise inexplic- 
able fact that, whereas in Ezekiel the clergy are 
divided into Zadokites and Levites, in the Priestly 
Code Ave find Aaronites and Levites. 

19. Samaritan jealousy of Judah. — Zeohariah’s 
championship of Joshua involved far greater con- 
sequences than the mere decision betAveen Aaron 
and Zadok. The religious reunion of Samaria and 
Judah Avas still a very recent event, and, had there 
been a predominance of a Babylonian (and, there- 
fore, exclusively Judajan) party at this time, the 
links Avhich united the tAvo provinces must have 
snapped, and the religion and national life of 
Samaria Avould have been developed on quite dis- 
tinct lines, in Avhich case Ave should probably have 
lost all history of the northern kingdom. As it 
was, the cleavage betAveen those Avhom Ave may call 
the Zerubbabel party (i.e. those Avho had returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylonia), who Avould natur- 
ally be strongest in Jerusalem itself, and the rest 
of the population was never entirely healed. The 
groAving jealousy betAveen Samaria and Judah, as 
Avell as the fact that Nehemiah, Avhose feelings 
Avere altogether anti-Samaritan, found a folloAving 
in Jerusalem, is .sufficient proof of this 5 but the 
jealousy appears to have been political rather than 
religious, and there may have been mingled Avith it 
the rival claims of the families of Saul and David, 
should the Monarchy be restored.’ 

Happily, these jealousies did not interfere Avith 
the idea of the essential unity of Israel. The Avork 
of collecting the ancient traditions, which had 
already produced the documents J and E, AA'as still 
continued. Early stories of the conquest of Pales- 
tine by the various tribes and of the subsequent 
history of the country were collected, arranged, 
and modified, in order to insist on the unity of 
Israel, Moreover, since the influx of heathen into 
the land still continued, and the religion of JahAveh 
Avas but lightly held by many Avho professed it, a 
school of prophets, who had already produced the 
book of Deuteronomy, laboured unceasingly to 
eradicate idolatry, using as the basis of their teach- 
ing the stories noAV current of the past.® The 
methods of the ancient prophets AA’ho had taught 
by hymns Avhich could be learnt by heart were still 
employed to convey Avamings against idolatry (e.g. , 
Dt 32), and to set forth the blessings which might 
be expected as the result of obedience [e.ff., Dt 33). 
A collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies had been in 
existence for some time, and probably also collec- 

1 The prominence given in the existing books ol Samuei to the 
rejection of Saul in favour of David would suggest tlint it Avna 
claimed by some in Samaria that a king who should reign o\er 
nil Israel should not be of the house of David. There is no difli- 
culty in the supposition that some merabets of Saul’s family 

- . * this is found in the words put into the 

■ ■ ' 'In mentioning the people who dwelt 

beyond the Euphrates and served other pods, the writer really 
has in view the immediate ancestors of many of those whom he 
is addressing. 
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tions of the sayings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk.* 

The ideals of those whom Zechariah had en- 
deavoured to dissuade from attempting to fortify 
Jerusalem continued to be cherished by many in 
that city. The work of rebuilding the wall was 
probably begun in 515 B.C., and Tattenai and 
Sliethar-bozenai appealed against it successfully 
to the Persian government. According to Ezr 4% 
an appeal was made to Xerxes (Ahasuerus) against 
the Jews about the year 485 B.C., from which it 
may be inferred that there was then another 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem. The work was yet 
again taken in hand in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, probably between 460 and 455.- On 
this occasion the wall appears to have been almost 
completed when Artaxerxes, in response to an 
earnest appeal from Eehum and Shimshai, who 
appear to have been respectively governors of 
Samaria and some other Palestinian province, 
allowed these men to raise troops in the country 
and to stop the work. A force composed of 
Samaritans, Ammonites, Moabites, and others 
thereupon attacked Jerusalem, demolished a con- 
siderable portion of the newly built wall, burned the 
gates, and carried off many captives.® The Edom- 
ites, of whom large numbers had for more than a 
century been pressing northwards and had become 
incorporated in Judah, may have been induced by 
the Samaritans to take part in this attack — an act 
of treachery which the Jerusalem party never 
forgave. 

20 . Appointment of Nehemiah; rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem. — It was not long before the 
tables were tunied on those who had attacked 
J erusalem. In 448 B. c. the Syrian satrap Megabyzos 
revolted, and Samaria seems to have been involved 
in the rebellion. If this were so, the Jews would 
naturally hold aloof, and this fact might be adduced 
to convmoe Artaxerxes of their loyalty. But, 
whatever may be the explanation of the Persian 
king’s change of policy ,Lthere can be no doubt that 
in April 445 B.O. a Jew named Nehemiah, an 
ofBcial at the court of Susa, Avho had some months 
previously received a report of the forlorn condition 
of Jerusalem, obtained leave from Artaxerxes to 
visit that city and to fortify it. 

Ujpon his arrival at Jerusalem, Nehemiah, after 
making a secret survey of the Avail, called a meeting 
of the citizens and communicated to them Avhat he 
proposed to do. Perhaps the recent attack on 
Jerusalem had alienated from the Samaritans the 
sympathies of some Avho Avould not otherwise have 
been hostile to them. Nehemiah’s proposal was 
enthusiastically adopted, and in fifty-two days the 
repair of the AvaU was completed. During this 
first visit to Jerusalem, however, Nehemiah appears 
to have accomplished little else. At every turn he 
must have realized hoAV ividely his own ideals, 
which were shared by the Jewish community in 
the east, difiered from those of the people Avho in 
Palestine professed to be Israelite. The radical 
difference between the religion of the Jews in 
Babylonia and that of the heathen among whom 
they lived had made intermarriage almost an im- 
possibility, and the Jews had remained a com- 
munity apart. In Palestine, to Nehemiah’s horror, 
there was no such sharp lino of demarcation. 
Those who in Jerusalem were like-minded with 
Nehemiah were in a minority, and there seemed 
little likelihood of their being able, under the 

1 This must not bo token to mean that any of these collections 
have reached ns In their original form. They have all been more 
or less modified to suit the exi^ncies of later a^es. 

3 See Cambridge llibtical Etsays, p. 117. 

3 The rendering of the English version in Neh 1*, * the remnant 
that are left of the captivity,’ naturally snprests to English 
readers the Babylonian captivity, but the Hebrew is more 
naturally understood of the carrying off of those who had been 
recently captured in war. 


existing conditions, to indoctrinate their fellow- 
countrymen. Nehemiah came to the conclusion 
that the reforms ivhich he desired could not bo 
carried into practice unless the small minority ivho 
sympathized ivith him ivere reinforced by a mission 
from Babylonia. Upon his return to the east he 
obtained permission from Artaxerxes for the return 
to Jerusalem under the leadership of Ezra* of a 
number of Jews (probably carefully selected)® 
then living in the east. 

21 . Mission of Ezra ; publication of the Law.— 
Upon their arrival an attempt was made to separate 
JeAvs from non-JcAvs, and to put a stop to mixed 
marriages. The attempt aroused intense opposition 
and little Avas effected. Ezra must indeed have 
felt himself pOAverless, inasmuch as among a people 
Avho possessed and reverenced Scriptures he had 
none to Avhich he could appeal as authority for the 
Avork which he proposed to do. He determined, 
therefore, to publish in Jerusalem the laAV of the 
Zadokite laAvyers in Babylonia ; and, since it was 
impossible to expect that Palestine Avould giv'e up 
its Scriptures, he decided to folIoAV the precedent 
set Avhen the Scriptures of Samaria and Judali had 
been combined into JE. Probably in order to 
carry out this work, Ezra returned to the east, but 
on this point Ave have no information. In 433, 
Nehemiah got Artaxerxes to appoint him governor 
of Jerusalem, and returned tnither, perhaps ac- 
companied by Ezra. As yet little had been ac- 
complished in the matter of reform. So lax were 
the ideas about the sanctity of the Temple, on 
Avhich Ezekiel had laid great stress, that the high 
priest had alloAved Tobiah, the Ammonite governor, 
to have a room there (Neh 13^**’). The singers and 
Levites — perhans those who had but recently 
I returned AAdth Ezra — had not found a_ livelihood at 
the Temple, and had left to seek a living elseAA’liere 
I (Neh 13*^). 

I ‘Realizing that no reform could be permanent which did not 
rest on a legal basis, Nehemiah took steps to seouro the re- 
cognition of the law in the shape to which the labours of Ezra 
and his fellow-workers had brought it. He accordingly induced 
the leaders of the people to enter into a solemn compact to 
observe the law. A legal document was drawn up, and the 
leaders both of clergy and laity affixed to ic their seals. The 
law, haA-ing been formally accepted by the leaders, was then 
promulgated at a general assembly of the people: whether by 
Nehemiah only, or by Nehemiah and Ezra together, can scarcely 
be determined with certainty, for Nehemiah vlii. shews too 
many signs of the band of a later editor to allow us to attach 
much importance to the names there given.’* 

The LaAV published by Nehemiah and Ezra Avas 
probably the Avhole Pentateuch, that is to say, it 
consisted of the documents JE, Deuteronomy (D), 
and the Priestly Code (P), including the LaAV of 
Holiness (H) ; it must not, however, be supposed 
that it had as yet attained to its present form. 
Those who Avorked at the codification of the Priestly 
Code in Babylonia could not provide for all the 
contingencies Avhich AA'ould arise when the Law had 
been put into force in Palestine, and many an 
amendment and addition must have been found 
necessary after 433. _ 

22 . Final breach with the Samaritans, — From 
the first Nehemiah had shoAvn himself uncompro- 
mising in his Judsean and Zadokite prejudices. 
Having grown up as a member of a race Avliich had 
perforce been separate from other races for scA’crm 
generations, he could not bring himself to look 
upon people of mixed nationality as truly Israelite. 
AJthongh those Avho accompanied Ezra seem to 
have been chosen as representativ'e of the twelve 
tribes, Nehemiah soon shoAved that, in his opinion, 

3 For this view of the relation of Nehemiah and Ezra scs 
Cambridge Biblical Bseayl, p. 123 ff. < it « 

‘ At flret there were no Levites among the returning ezi^s. 
and Ezra made a special point of procuring 
It is probable that from the deportation of the Zadokites tm 
the return of Ezra the clergy who ministered at Jerusalem nan 

been all of one rank. _ 

• Cambridge Biblical Eteayt, p. 125 f. ; cf. also AV . V Kosters, 
art- ‘ Ezra-Nehemiab ' In BBi ii. 1487, 5 »7 (el 
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Judah alone iivas genuinely Israelite. The Samari- 
tans he scorned and hated. Under these circum- 
stances a breach sooner or later was inevitable, 
and ■we can scarcely wonder that, when Nehemiah 
dismissed the grandson of the high priest from 
office at the Temple on the ground that ho had 
married the daughter of Sanballat, the governor 
of Samaria (Neh 13^), the last straw had been laid 
on the burden of Samaritan patience. Shechem 
still retained memories of its once famous sanctuary, 
and the dismissed priest, whose name, according 
to Josephus {Ant. XI. vii. 2, viii. 2, 4), was Manasseh, 
was soon installed there as priest in a new temple.' 
The cleavage seems to have followed political lines,- 
the boundary between the two provinces being 
also the boundary between the areas of the rivid 
sanctuaries. By this schism, which was, indeed, 
the culmination of Nehemiah’s whole policy, the 
Jews of Jerusalem and its vicinity became as 
completely separated from their neighbours in 
Palestine as their brethren in the east had been 
from the heathen population of Babylonia. The 
Jew became a man apart, and a century of isolation 
gave to the new Judaism sufficient strength to 
enable it to stand against the flood of new ideas 
which came in with Alexander the Great. 

We do not know what effect the Samaritan 
schism had upon GalUee. The mention of Kedesh 
as a city of refuge (Jos 20'^) implies that Galilee 
had, at least to some extent, accepted the law of 
the One Sanctuary, and in Maccabman times there 
were not a few loyal Jews in the district (I Mac 
It is impossible to say whether these had 
settled in the north since 332, or whether the 
Israelites of Galilee remained loyal throughout the 
Samaritan schism. The latter supposition is by no 
means impossible, for Galilee and Samaria formed 
diflerent provinces, and the jealousy between 
Samaria and Judah was almost wholly political. 

Since the deportation of Jews by N ebuohadnezzar, 
there had been a real danger that religion might 
develop on such different lines in the east and in 
the west as to cause a permanent cleavage in the 
religion of Israel. By the combination of the law 
of the east with that of the west, Nehemiah had 
averted this danger. In Egypt, however, the 
Israelite settlers appear to have known nothing of 
the development of the Law at home. It is very 
doubtful whether they possessed any portion of the 
Pentateuch. It is practically certain that they 
were unacquainted with Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code. 

The drastic measures adopted by Nehemiah to 
get rid of those who would not accept the new Law, 
based as this was entirely on religious principle, 
ineidtably transformed the population which did 
accept it into a church rather than a nation, and 
in such a state of things the priests were natur^ly 
all-important, and the high priest was regarded as 
the head of the State. It would seem, however, 
that the national spirit was not wholly dead, and 
that there were even proposals to elect a king — 
proposals which were ■vigorously opposed by the 
clencal aristocracy.” 

' Josephus puts this schisTu o century later, but that Sanballat 
was governor in the 6th cent b.o. is proved by the Elephantine 

^?Ihe Idea that the kingdom of N. Israel was composed of ten 
tribes probably arose very late. Since Simeon was absorbed in 
Judah, and Levi was not a territorial tribe, the number ten can 
bo obtained only by counting Benjandn. In some passages 
Judah seems to denote the kingdom of Judah, e,g. Jc 1*”, 
1 K 1220, and la described as ‘one tribe,* e,g, in 1 K 
Later on, probably in consequence of the presence oi powerim 
Ben jam! tc families in the province o! Jndah, J udah was leokoncd 
ns two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, Simeon being ignored, and 
the number ten was obtained simply by subtracting two Irom 

8 No one can fail to bo struck by the extraordinary statemrata 
put into the mouth of Samuel when the people demand a kin^ 
and the arrogant way in which the prophet Is represented 
as giving bis orders to the king. 


23. Institution _ of S3magogues and rise of the 
scribes. — Nehemiah’s eflorts to enforce the Law 
produced one result of inestimable advantage for 
the development of spiritual religion — the institu- 
tion of synagogues with the consequent rise of the 
scribes. Since a Law so complex as that contained 
in the Pentateuch could not have been learnt at 
one hearing, it must have been necessary to provide 
for regular instruction in it; and the informal 
meetings which in the past had taken place in the 
prophets’ houses (cf. 2 K 4-”) probably suggested a 
way in which this could be effected. Henceforth 
those who wished to know the will of Jahweh be- 
took themselves, not to the prophets who had taught 
according to their own intuition, hut to those 
who were duly instructed in the written Law. 
Professional prophets, indeed, long continued to 
exist, but they were men with whom prophecy was 
merely a livelihood. The nobler exponents of 
Jahweh’s ivill found their inspiration for the mosc 
part in the Scriptures, though prophecy was by no 
means dead, if the word he understood not of the 
form, hut of the substance of the message delivered,' 

It was impossible that the Jews should live 
among so highly civilized a people as the Baby- 
lonians without acquiring a considerable amount 
of culture, and the connexion between Palestine 
and the east during the 6th and 5th centuries had 
probably brought much of this culture to J erusalem. 
Doubtless a number of practices of winch Ezra and 
Nehemiah would have disapproved lingered on or 
even found their way into Jewish reugious life, 
and in some cases, such as the celebration of the 
Day of Atonement, were found to have taken so 
firm a hold upon the people that it became necessary 
to embody them in the Law. There can he little 
doubt, however, that, as a whole, the development 
in religion from the time of Nehemiah was in the 
direction of a higher spirituality. It is true that 
the priests whom Malacbi bad rebuked about the 
midffie of the 6tb cent., and who were then far 
from being spiritual leaders, do not appear to have 
been any better after Nehemiab’s reforms, but 
happily the spirituality of Israel did not depend 
on the Temple. 

From the Samaritan schism till the coming of 
Alexander the history of Judnh is almost a blank. 
Josephus tells us (Ant, XI. vii. 1) of a quarrel 
between the high priest Johanan and his brother 
Jeshua, and of the m-urder of the latter, which 
was punished by Bagoas, who may reasonably be 
identified with the Bagohi who, according to the 
Elephantine papyri, was governor of Judah in 408. 
Perhaps the prophecy of Joel in its original form 
dates from the period between Nehemiah and 
Alexander, and doubtless the redaction of the 
historical hooks still continued. 

24. Condition of Judaism, 332-198 B.C. — ^With 
the coming of Alexander the Great a new era 
dawned for Palestine and for Judaism. The 
Persians had heen most unpopular rulers, and 
Alexander promised a large measure of freedom. 
But long isolation had produced, at least in the 
rank and file of Judaism, a shrinking from contact 
with heathenism, and it was perhaps for some time 
doubtful whether the little community of Jews in 
Jerusalem and the neighhouiing districts of Judah 
would gain any advantage from the opening up of 
the world which had resulted from AlexantiePs 
conquests. It is probable that in the book of Jonah 
we have a rebuke of that contemptuous attitude 
towards the Gentiles which was endangering the 

1 This is doubtless the explanation of the development of the 
apocalyptic os distinct from the earlier prophetic 8t3'Ie, which 
is especiflJly characteristic of the 2nd cent. e.c. Prophetic 
methods were then discredited (Zee Exhortations bad 

long before been put into the mouth of historical characters, 
hut now descriptions of past events and of their still future 
outcome were together put into the mouth of some one in the 
past, thus teaching a philosophy of history. 
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very existence of the nation. The writer, who, 
like St. Paul, evidently contrasts ‘Jews hy nature’ 
with ‘sinners of the Gentiles,’ maintains that 
Israel has a message for the world, and it was 
doubtless due to him, and to those who were like- 
minded, that Jews loyal to their religion now left 
the narrow district to which they had been re- 
stricted and settled not only further afield in 
Palestine, hut also in more remote parts of 
Alexander’s dominions. 

It is not unlikely that the Jews had at first 
anticipated from the coming of Alexander greater 
freedom than was actually given them. They 
must have felt keenly their subjection to the 
Ptolemaic rule, although that rule was mild com- 
pared with Persian methods of government. A 
new trouble was, however, arising. With the 
advent of Hellenism the religion of Jahweh had to 
grapple -with a more dangerous foe than it had as 
yet encountered. At first the danger was scarcely 
realized, but, as milder government made it in- 
creasingly possible for Jews to become wealthy, 
the attractions of Hellenism became more serious. 
In the book of Proverbs we have a picture of a 
fairly well-to-do community, and the warnings 
against foreign vices here given show the tempta- 
tions to which the younger Jews especially were 
exposed. 

25 . Struggle between Judaism and Hellenism. — 
When Antiochus the Great became master of 
Palestine (198 B.C.), the condition of Judaism was 
outwardly more flourishing than had been the case 
for centuries. The work which Simon the son of 
Onias had been able to carry out at the Temple 
(Sir 50) about the end of the 3rd cent, is sufficient 
proof that there was a considerable amount of 
wealth among loyal Jews. Moreover, there had 
been a great expansion of Judaism, and Jewish 
communities were to be found not only in Jerusalem 
and the almost exclusively Jewish districts of 
Judaea, but also in Galilee and Gilead, as well as 
among the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Philistines. The poorer Jews, especially in the 
country districts, -were loyal to the Law; but 
among the wealthier classes, particularly in Jeru- 
salem, the social disadvantages of customs radically 
opposed to Hellenism were being keenly felt, and 
there were not a few people who were disposed to 
live in a way which, if it did not actually imply 
the abandonment of the Law, at least showed a 
dangerous inclination to coquette with Hellenism. 

It is tmnecessary to trace here in detail the 
widening of the breach between those who were 
loyal to the Law, the Ifdstdtm, as they came to be 
called, and those who were in favour of adopting 
Hellenism ; or to describe the events which led to 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to make an 
end of Judaism. That attempt marks the greatest 
and most glorious development in the religion of 
Israel. Never before had the religion of Jahweh 
been subjected to so severe a trial ; yet it not only 
stood the test, but emerged from it spiritualized 
and glorified. At first the resistance of the 
HUstaim was passive ; martyrdom followed martyr- 
dom and massacre massacre. Hitherto it had been 
the received teaching that compensation for suffer- 
ing would be given to the righteous before death, 
but now old theories of retribution, which had, 
perhaps, been onite recently attacked in the poem 
of Job, broke down utterly. The JfSstdim asked, 
‘"Why standest thou so far off, O Jahweh?,’ and 
from many a synagogue there went up the ciy, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
Though for some time they found no answer, they 
were yet loyal. Hunted as they were from place 
to place, and treated as sheep for the slaughter, 
they nevertheless continued to meet, and to 
comfort one another. Lessons for the present 


distress were found in the words of the prophets 
whose utterances were now sometimes modified or 
amplified to suit the situation, sometimes imitated. 
Several passages in the prophetical books, especially 
Isaiah,^ as these have come down to us, show signs 
of having been composed or adapted during this 
period of storm and stress. 

It is impossible here to tell the story of the 
Maccabrean struggle and of the successes achieved 
by the Jews, beginning with the re-dedication of 
tne Temple on 25th Deo. 165 B.c. and culminating 
in the granting of autonomy to the Jews under 
Simon, who w'as accepted as high priest in 141, 
The tremendous importance of the religious de- 
velopment during this period has been overlooked, 
partly owing to preconceived ideas about the 
history of the Canon and the date of the Septuagint 
version, but largely owing to the quite correct 
feeling that the religion of the Psalms and the 
books of the Prophets is on a far higher plane than 
that w'hich is found in the books of Maccabees. 
Yet, if it be remembered that the Jffdstdlm and 
the Maccabees were not identical, and that, whereas 
some of the latter — e.g, Jonathan and Simon— 
were, despite their personal bravery, stained with 
vice, of the former the Apostle writes, ‘of whom 
the world was nob w’orthy ’ (He 11®®), objections to a 
Maccabrean date on this score wdU have little force. 

Happily, the Maccabees W’ere dependent for a 
time on the help of the ^dstdtm, ana to this cause 
we may attribute the fact that, in the work of 
restoration under Simon, the J^dsidtm appear to 
have had considerable influence. In Jemsalwn and 


in many s 3 Tiagogue 3 the Scriptures had been burnt, 
defacea, or defiled, and after the struggle it would 
probably be necessary to edit the prophetic writings 
from tattered and mutilated fragments, the original 
Scriptures and later compositions based upon them 
being in many cases indistingnishable. At tho 
same time the synagogue collections of Psalms, 
which had now become an intcCTal part of the re- 
ligious life of the people, would be combined for 
the use of the Temple, and a beginning W’ould thus 
be made of the last section of the Hebrew Canon. 

In the Psalms and in the books of the Prophets, as 
they finally appear after the Maccabrean struggle, 
we see how great an evolution has taken place in 
Israel. The crude religion of Israel, as it had 
existed seven i hundred years before, has been en- 
riched and purified ‘ by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ The crudities often remain, but 
to a great extent they fail to obtrude themselves, 
because they too have been made to serve the 
purpose of a spiritual religion, and only the student 
of comparative religion recognizes their original 
nature. . 

The climax of OT revelation was achieved 
through the sufferings of the ^iLsidim. Those 
sufl’erings, which had once tried the faith of the 
best men in Israel almost to breaking, were seen 
in the final issue not only to have preserved the 
national life of Israel, but to have established a 
Church which attracted the best elements of other 
nations. At last the meaning of martyrdom was 
made clear, and those who in their suffering for 
the right had proved themselves to bo the true 
Israel were vindicated. To this Israel, His stead- 
fast servant who had faith to discern His utterance, 
Jahweh had spoken in no uncertain voice ; 

' It is too lipht a thinff that thou shouldest be my Bcrvnnt to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to lystore the preservea 01 
Israel: I will also give thee for a light to the Orotne", that 
thou mayeet be my ealvation unto the end of the earth (w 


LnnuTiTRE.— J. Wellhanscn, Jrraeliiiic)i£ undJUdUche (??• 
zhiehtc^, Berlin, 1901 ; J. E. Carpenter and G. Harforu- 
Jattersby, The Bexateiich, 

ntroduction to the Lit^atnre of the 07 ^, Edinhuiyb, 1913# 
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ITALY (ANCIENT). — i. Introductory. — The 
design of this article is limited to recording briefly 
such features in the religious belief and usage of 
Ancient Italy during the last six centuries B.c. as 
are independent, so far as can be ascertained, both 
of Etruscan and of Roman religion. The materials 
for such an account are, of course, scanty. They 
consist mainly of ancient inscriptions or archajo- 
logical remains from the areas inhabited by tribes 
not speaking either Latin or Etruscan, combined 
•with -what meagre records survive, in Roman and 
Greek authors, of the customs of those tribes. 
This record is often still difficult to interpret ; and 
there is always the danger that a particular cult 
in a particular district {say in the 3rd or later 
centuries B.c.), though wearing all the appearance 
of native usage, may really have been planted 
there by either Etruscan or Greek influence. Under 
these circumstances, the only useful method is to 
avoid general statements relating to the whole of 
the peninsula, and to present instead a brief outline 
of the salient features of each separate tribal area ; 
so that, however limited our progress may be, there 
■will be at least firm ground beneath our feet. By 
comparison of the details given here with the artt. 
Roman Religion and Etruscan Religion, the 
reader will easily reach such general conclusions as 
may at present safely be drawn. 

2. Chronology. — The period which is mostly 
represented by the statements that follow, when 
no more precise dates are given, is from 400-90 B.c. 
(or, more narrowly, from 350-150). After the 
latter year there were not many parts of Italy in 
which Latin was not commonly understood and 
spoken ; and after 89 B.c., at the conclusion of the 
Social War, what remained of the local dialects 
rapidly died out. So soon as the conquering idiom 
has established itself in a locality, it becomes 
difficult to distinguish ■\vith certainty the survmng 
elements of local usage from the predominant 
influence of Roman custom. The beginning of the 
record is for most districts safely reckoned at 400 
B.C., since (with the possible exception of a few 
Venetic inscriptions from Padua, and some in- 
teresting, but as yet mqinly undeciphered and 
almost wholly untranslated, inscriptions from the 
Eastern coast, such as the inscriptions of Cas- 
trignano and Grecchio) there are no dialectal 
inscriptions which can lie referred to any earlier 
date than 400 B.c., when the knowledge of the 
Greece - Etruscan alphabet first penetrated the 
mountain tribes of the centre, through their con- 
tact with the Greek colonies of the Western coast 
and with the Etruscans. Nevertheless, it will be 
found that some of the records come themselves 
provided with a considerable history, from the 
analysis of which we can glean not uninterest- 
ing particulars of the beliefs of the tribes at a 
period antecedent to the first Gallic^ invasion, 
though in.no case earlier than the arrival of the 
Etruscans. 

3. Tribal areas. — For a description of the 
geographical distribution of the different tribes 
of Ancient Italy, the reader must be referred to 
other sources — e.g., the art. ‘ Italy’ in EBr^\ 
Sect, on ‘ Ancient Languages and Peoples.’ It will 
Suffice to enumerate here the following difierent 
tribes of whose religious beliefs we have some 
limited Icnowledge ; (1) the Messapians in the 
South Eastern peninsula ; (2) the Samnite tribes 
occupying roughly the southern half of the centre 
of the peninsula ; (3) their kinsmen who settled in 
the Campanian plain between 440 and 400 B.C., 
Over-running a partly Italic and partly Etruscan 
population, especially in the great city of Capua, 
which they held until it was destroyed in 211 B.C. ; 
(4) their kinsmen to the North— a group of hardy 
mountaineers, of whom the Marsians and Ptelignians 


were the most conspicuous ; (5) the Sabines, the 
brothers of the Roman Patricians and the ancestors 
of the Samnites ; (6) the ancient inhabitants of 
Latium, probably identical with the Plebeians at 
Rome ; (7) the Volscians, a primitive tribe who 
occupied the marshes on the coast and some of the 
hills behind them, between the Latins and the 
Campanians ; (8) the Umbrian inhabitants of 
I^vium, the authors of the famous Iguvine 
Tables ; (9) the Veneti in the plains of the North 
East. This leaves out of account the Bruttii in the 
extreme South Western peninsula, the Ligurians in 
the North West_{see art. Ligurian Religion), and 
the Picentines in the East ; no very substantial 
record of the religion of any of these at this period 
has been as yet discovered. For the usages of the 
Celtic invaders of Trans-Alpine Gaul, see art. 
Celts. 

(1) _ Messapians . — In the scanty and difiScult 
inscriptions that survive from this people (the 
tribe from which the Latin poet Ennius sprang) no 
deities have been recognized except such as are 
familiar on Greek soil ; and the only divine name 
that occurs frequently enough to be identified 
without hesitation is tnatof the goddess Aphrodite 
in a genuine Messapian form (Aprodita), which is 
fairly good evidence that her worship was estab- 
lished in the locality, though it is probable that 
the goddess Damater (Attic Demeter) was also not 
unknown. According to Festus (p. 181 [ed. C. O. 
Miiller, Leipzig, 1839]), the Jupiter to whom the 
Messapian Salentini sacrificed a horse had the 
epithet Menzana— a name for which there is more 
than one possible but no certain etymology. Even 
Mommsen’s careful collection (Unteriial. Dialclde, 
pp. 85-98) of the evidence from ancient writers con- 
tains hardly anything that is of service to students 
of religion. 

(2) The Samnite tribes. — The Samnite tribes were 
in origin identical with the Sabines,’ and there is 
little doubt that, like them, they shared many of 
the beliefs and usages of the Roman official re- 
ligion. There is no doubt, e.g., that the}' practised 
the curious institution of the ver sacrum, by which, 
under pressure of some public calamity, all the 
creatures, human and others, bom in a particular 
spring were devoted to the gods, and compelled at 
a certain age to leave the tenitory of the rest of 
the tribe and seek a home elsewhere. Such, 
according to a well-attested tradition, was the 
origin of the distinction between the Samnites 
proper and the Sabines (see, e.g., Festus, p. 326 f., 
106 [MUller]). In the intercourse between Romans 
and Samnites in the Samnite Wars they appear to 
have well ■understood the fetial ceremonies prac- 
tised by the Romans (see Livy, ix. 1-12), and 
they certainly shared the body of early Italic 
custom which the Romans originally denoted by 
the term ins gentium, ilore definite information 
about their beliefs is aflbrded by a well-preserved 
monument, which has hardly attracted as much 
notice as it deserves. It is a bronze tablet, now 
in the British Museum, inscribed on both sides, 
known ns the Tabula Agnonensis, from the name 
of the modern village (Agnone) near which it was 
found, and which is near the site of the ancient 
Bovianum. This table enumerates the deities 
worshipped in a sacred grove or g^en, and pre- 
sents some details of their cult. The text of it is 
typical of the religion of the most powerful tribe 
of Italy, and worth quotation in full. A query in 
the translation indicates the points at which the 
meaning of the Oscan is still subject to doubt. It 
should be explained that the_ whole grove was 
sacred to a (presumably feminine) deity called 
Kerres, who certainly stands in some near relation 
to the Latin Ceres ; and most of the various deities 

1 See (6) below. 
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have an cijithet showing their subordination to or 
connexion with her. 

‘ The fonowin;; deities are placed in the Garden of Kerres. A 
statue to the goddess of Gestation (?) ; to the Good-Humoured 
god [Mercury] ; to Kerres ; to the Kerrean mother ; to the god- 
dess Midnife ; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse ; to the Kerrean 
Streams ; to the inmost-forestl-revealing (?) goddess ; to the 
Kerrean Rains ; to the Kerrean Dawns ; to Jove the Door- 
keeper (?) ; to Jove the Ruler ; to the Kerrean Herculus ; to the 
faithful goddess of Delivery ; to the Divine Creatress. 

On the altar for flre-sacrifioe a sacred offering is decreed at 
every alternate festival. 

At the garden the statues are dedicated to the following 
attendants of Flora. To the Kerrean Presentress [t.e. a goddess 
of Birth ?] ; to the Kerrean Wet-Nurse ; to the Kerrean Flora ; 
to Father Good-Humour [Mercury]. 

The following altars belong to the garden : ’ 

[Then follows an enumeration of the deities whose statues have 
been already mentioned in which Jupiter the Ruleris also called 
Pius, * dutiful ’ (as son or father ?) ; then a repetition of the rule 
for the fire-sacrifice, and, finally, the statement that the garden 
‘ is dedicated to the Deoumanii ’ (deities of the sacred tithes ^.) 

It would be out of place to discuss the details of 
this interesting list; bat it mtII be seen at once 
that there could hardly be a better illustration of 
the half-animistic_ stage which Warde Fowler has 
traced in his Heligious Experience of the Eoman 
People (London, 1911), p. 117. Side by side with 
fairiy complete persons, such as Jupiter, Hercules, 
and Ceres, we have a number of snadowy figures 
representing different natural operations of im- 
portance to the worshipper in an agricultural 
community, and their connexion with the supreme 
creative force represented by Kerres is expressed 
with curious faithfulness by the continual repeti- 
tion of the epithet ‘ Kerrean.’ 

This town, Bovianum, was the chief centre of 
the Samnites; but no Samnite inscriptions have 
survived connected Avith any building. An in- 
teresting characteristic, however, of a large temple 
which has been laid bare upon the site (modem 
Calcatello, near Pietrabbondante) is that the hill 
on which it stood slopes towards the E. ; and, in 
order that the worshipper might not have to turn 
his back upon the E. in addressing the statue of 
the god, this was placed on the N. side wall of the i 
Celia, similar arrangements being made ■with the 
altars outside. The temple presumably belonged . 
to Apollo. One other deity who should be men- 
tioned was called in Samnite form Aiagtia, better j 
kno'\vn under her Marso-Latin title of Aigitia (see 
below, § 4). 

(3) The Campanians. — The inscriptions of the 
prosperous towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
w’hich were ovenvhelmed in A.D. 79, include many 
which go back to the Oscan period, and vouch for 
the worship of Apollo, Flora, Venus, and Hercules, 
under their Oscan titles of Apellu, Fluusa, Her- 
entas, and Hercolus. To Hercolus, for instance, 
was dedicated a spacious temple on the confines of 
Nola and Abella, whose administration formed the 
subject of a solemn treaty between the two com- 
munities (B. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, no. 95). 

On the leaden curses, of which several have been 
preserved, having been originally put into tombs 
in order to be conducted by the dead man (who 
had no connexion with the curse) to another world, 
we find the deity Kerres ivith an epithet arentika 
(supposed to mean ‘ avenging ’) ; and also a euphem- 
istic description of some punitive deities as ‘the 
best of maidens’ (valaimas ptiJ:lum\, who with 
Kerres are besought to punish the victim of the 
curse by depriv-ing him of all capacity to under- 
take any operation of life, as well as by various 
species of torture (see the curse of Vibia [Conway, 
no. 130]_)._ Kerres apparently has a * legion of 
other spirits under her command ; and the object 
of the curse is to secure some concession, which, if 
made, will free the rictira from it. 

Tlie most interesting phenomenon, however, in 

1 The epSthcl UganakdltH would be In Batin fonn ^tignSco- 
drx, and may conca ivably mean ‘ that indicates the proper tires 
to be hawn.’ 


the religious documents of ancient Campania is the 
unique group of inscriptions which scholars have 
agreed to call Joviloe (Osc. iovilas). These are 
coats of arms (generally, though not always, con- 
taining a pair of emblems) which appear to have 
been dedicated either at graves or in some temple 
or sacred grove, though the only deity clearly 
mentioned is ‘Jupiter *Flagius’ — to write his 
name in Latin form (the meaning and significance 
of the epithet are uncertain). The object of the 
erection of the Jovila was to secure the performance 
of some regular sacrifice, presumably m honour of 
the ancestors or tutelar deities of the families con- 
cerned, at regular dates in the year, such as the 
Ides of March. They are commonly cut from 
stone ; but the later specimens were more cheaply 
made of terra-cotta, and a pair of these may be 
seen in the British Museum. They have been 
discovered hitherto only at Capua and Cumm. The 
inscriptions regularly mention the name of a gens, 
and very often of two, such as the Tirentii Magii. 
Fuller details, with the scanty record of the nearest 
arallels to this usage known elsewhere in ancient 
taly, such as the Stultorum Ferim at Borne, 
and the crests of families at Heraclea, may be 
found in Conway, p. 101 ff. The fact that they 
appear nowhere but in or near a city so long under 
Etruscan influence raises the question how far we 
have here a genuine Italic usage ; but the evidence, 
on the whole, points to its having been natural to 
Italian soil. 

(4) North Oscan tribes of the Abruzsi. — The 
Paelignian town of Corfininm, though far from 
competely excavated, has yielded some interest- 
ing records of the local institutions. It js clear 
that the local dialect remained in full ime in these 
mountain valleys until the time of Cicero. We 
have several epitaphs in honour of persons bearing 
the epithet Kerria, i.e. ‘ (priestess) of Kerres and 
one longer and interesting inscription describes a 
lady connected with two noble gentes as ‘shep- 
herdess of the sacred flock ’ and ‘ priesteas of two 
(masculine) gods of agriculture,’ the Cerfi semones 
— to Latinize their names ; she is said to have been 
buried ‘ by command of Urania ’ (commonly inter- 
preted as Venus ; but quite possibly denoting 
either Deraeter or Juno), and tne contents of the 
inscription show that she had been married. _ The 
goddesses Minerva and Angitia and the ‘ children 
of Jove,’ presumably Castor and Pollux, were also 
worshipped in this drstriot. 

One other characteristic of these tribes is the 
comparative frequency of dedications to geograph- 
ical deities, such as the River Avemus, Bake 
Fucinus, and Pater Albensis, probably a deity 
connected with the same lake near whose shores 
stood the town of Alba Fucens. _ . 

A goddess Vesuna Erinia is covmled vrith Ennim 
or Ero Pater on one inscription or the Marsi ; and, 
as Vesuna is commonly identified with Vesta, her 
appearing here as one of a divine couple is note- 
worthy. The goddesses of good health and vic- 
tory (Valetudo, Victoria) show the same abstract 
character that is familiar in many Homan deitie^' 
but their inscriptions are hardly earlier than 150 
B.c. , ,, , 

A famous temple and grove belon^g to tae goa- 
dess Angitia stood on the shore of Lake Fucinus, 
and she was widely worshipped in_ this mountain 
region as the goddess of healing, with skill to cure 
by charms and herbs the bites of the serpents 
which abound in its limestone rocks. The name 
is commonly connected with the Latin angujf, 

‘ snake ’ ; the derivation is doubtful, though in the 
present state of our knowledge not altogether mi- 
possible. In one inscription the name appeare m 
the plural, so that there were apparently sister 
deities. The ilarsian district was famous for 
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wtches in classical times, and is still counted the 
home of -witchcraft in Modern Italy (A. de Nino, 
Usi e costumi abnizzosi, Florence, 1891, passim, 
esp. vol. vi.). 

(5) The Sabmcs. — ^To discuss the religion of the 
Sabines -would be to examine the most lofty and 
austere elements of the religion of the primitive 
Patricians at Rome, a system whose foundation 
tradition ascribed to the Sabine king Numa. The 
Roman writers (like Horace, Odes, ill. -vi. 38) 
habitually associate with the Sabine element in 
the Roman stock the ideals of a simple if some- 
what stem rustic life — piety, valour, industry in 
both sexes, in agriculture among the men, in 
housewifely and spinning among the women, and 
domestic purity ; and there can be no doubt that 
the difference in feeling between the two orders 
at Rome was largely due to this more northern 
strain of ethics in tlie Sahine stock. The patria 
potestas, with the marked sacredneas of the marriage 
tie, and the religious form of mai-riage knoum as 
confarreatio, were associated vuth the Patrician 
reli^on, whereas among the people of the plain of 
Latmm akin to the Volscians there are many traces 
of kinship being counted only through the mother 
(e.gr. Vergil, jEn. xi. 340 f.); and the other less 
sacred types of marriage, which have been plausibly 
ascribed to a non-Patrician origin, were based 
either on the primitive custom of purchase or on 
•usus, i,e. on the mere fact of joint life._ It must 
suffice here to indicate this important distinction, 
and the sources in which further account of the 
evidence can be found. 

The artt. ‘ Rome ’ (seat, on • Ancient History '), ‘Sabini,’ and 
‘ Volsci ‘ in UHrU pve the considerabia linguistic evidence. 
W. Ridgeway's '11110 were the Romans?’ (A'roc. of the Brit. 
Aead,, Toi. lU. [1807J), coliects the arohEBoIogical data, which 
ehoula be supplemented by the important criticism of Warde 
Fowler in his Rcligioits Experience (cb. v. ; and esp. pp. 112, 
140), though his general standpoint (see p. 243) is not very far 
removed from Ridgeway’s. The traces of descent through the 
female line in the Roman legends of the Idngs are collected by 
3. Q. Frazer (Lectures on the Early Bistory of the Kingship, 
London, 1906, leot. viii.l Julius Binder (Die Plebs, Leipzig, 
1909) also maintains Schwegler’s view of a racial thstinction 
between the orders. 

Beyond this there is little to say of Sabine re- 
ligious cults, for tlie reason that they were practi- 
cally amalgamated with the Romans at so early 
a period ; the legends ascribe the fusion to the 
8th cent, B.C. There have been preserved to us, 
however, a certain number of divine names and 
religious terms from the Sabine district, mainly 
by rile Au^stan scholar, Varro, who was himself 
a Sabine. These will be found enumerated in Con- 
way, pp. 353-358. 

To the Sabines are specifically assigned by Latin 
authorities the deities Juno, Quirinus, Mamers 
(Mars), Minerva, Vacuna, and other more shado^yy 
figures, among which may be mentioned the pic- 
turesque name of Fgronia, the goddess of wild 
creatures, who had also a great temple in Faliscan 
territory,! despoUed by Hannibal in 215 B.c. 

The Faliscans, who were a half-Etmscanized 
Sabine community, especially worslupped the god- 
desses Juno and Minerva,^ and to the Faliscans 
is attributed also the curious institution of fire, 
leaping priests (Hirpi).® 

Mention should be made here of the saoredness 
of the oak-tree and its connexion in many places 
with the worship of Jupiter. The evidence for 
this is collected py A. B. Cook (ClJl xviii. [1904] 
360 ff.); and of this wide use has been made by 
J. G. Frazer in his Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (especially in leot. -vii.). But the 
criticism of Warde Fowler (Eeligious Experience, 
p. 143) is important. 

1 See Conway, pp. S53-368 : and, e.g., Varro, de Ling. LaU v. 
73 f. ; Macrobius, i. ix. 16; Livy, xxvi, xi. 8t. 

! See Conway, p. 370 fl., and the authorities there cited. 

3 See Varro, quoted by Serviua on jfin. xi. 787 and 785 ; aiso 
Pliny, via u. 19. 


There is no doubt that the oak had many religious associa. 
tions in central Ancient Italy ; but the first point to determine 
is whether this belief belonged to the Sabine (Patrician) or the 
Volscian (Latian or Plebeian) stock, or to both. This question 
is ignored by Frazer, who attributes it equally to the Latian 
centre of Aricia and to the Sabine Patricians. In one interest- 
ing passage which Cook cites (I,i\-y, iii. 25), on Mount Algidus, 
on the confines of Volscian, Aequian, and Latian territory, there 
was a sacred oak by which oaths of great importance had to be 
taken, but which, it is clear from the story, was regarded with 
more reverence by the Roman than by the Aequian commander. 
9ae Aequians, it should be noted, belonged to the Volscian 
side of the tribal division. But there is no evidence in the 
passage that the oak was connected with any one particular 
god, and it is to be observed in the light of linguistic evidence 
which has accumulated since Cook's paper (see Ridgeway, ‘Who 
were the Romans?’ p. 43) that, if Cures and Quirinus are con- 
nected with the word meaning ‘oak’(Lat. guercus), the names 
are more probably Latin rather than Sabine in origin. On 
Quirinus see, further, Wissowa, in Roscher. 

(6) Ancient Latium. — ^To attempt to separate the 
religion of the Plebeian or Latian part or parts of 
the Roman stock is impossible within the limits 
of this article. The evidence for their distinction 
from the Sabines has been already cited ; but men- 
tion should be made here of the famous cult of the 
Lake of Nemi near Aricia, which was an ancient 
centre of worship in Latium, and which in histori- 
cal times was connected with Diana. Besides the 
Vestal Virgins by whom the worship was properly 
conducted, there was a curious and very ancient 
person called^ex Nemorensis, who is described 
by Strabo (v. lii. 12 ; see also Ovid, Fasti, iii. 271). 

‘He was a runaway slave, who succeeded to office by slaying 
his predecessor, and he held it only so long as he could make 
good his title in single combat against ail assailants. Any 
fugitive slave who contrived to break a branch from a certain 
tree in the grove had the right to fight the priest, and if he 
killed him he reigned in his stead * (J. G. Frazer, op, cit, p. 10). 

There seems no reason to doubt that this is a sur- 
vival of a very primitive belief belonging to, or at 
least at home m, the Latian stock, and Frazer’s 
collection of the evidence of the Roman and Greek 
elements which came in the end to he attached 
to tlie cult is of fascinating interest, although the 
political deductions which he would attach to his 
collection still need confirmation. 

(7) The Volscian district. — In an inscription 
(Conway, no. 262) from the Volscian town of Veli- 
tne (the birthplace of Augustus), dating from 
about 300 B.C., whose language shows remarkable 
affinities to the Umbrian of Iguvium, we have 
directions as to what is to be done in the case of 
any profanation of the temple of a deity called 
Declunus or Decluna ; among them it is notable 
that, in order to repair any injury, the use of iron is 
specifically permitted, sliovung that in the ordinary 
course that metal wo-uld he tabu, as to the Flomen 
of Jupiter at Rome. 

(8) The Umbrians. — The most famous monument 
of ancient Italian religion outside Rome is the 
Iguvine Tables (sometimes erroneously called 
Engubine), which were found in the to-wn of 
Gnbbio in the 15th cent., and are still preserved in 
its To-\vn Hall. They are seven tables of bronze of 
varying sizes; all but two are engraved on both 
sides. They are all written in what is generally 
called the Umbrian dialect, though in different 
periods of the language. In the earlier Tables, i-v, 
the Umbrian alphabet, which is a variety of the 
Etruscan, is used. The two later Tables, vi and 
-vii, with the last paragraph of Table v, are -uritten 
in the Latin alphabet of about 100 B.C. All but 
Tables iii and iv can now be interpreted with 
approximate completeness, and even of iii and iv 
the general sense is tolerably clear. The Tables 
contain the liturgy of a sacred brotherhood, the 
frateer atiicdinr, who in Latin shape would be called 
the Fratres Atiedii, together -with some administra- 
tive resolutions of the same body. Tables vi and 
vii contain a later and greatly expanded version of 
the liturgical directions contained in Table i, both 
alike regulating the solemn lustration of the town 
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of Iguvinm and an assembly of the people closely 
connected with the lustrum. The curse which they 
pronounce on the enemies of Iguvium denounces 
the Etruscans but not the Gauls, and must, there- 
fore, have been first composed well before 400 B.C., 
when the Gauls appear in North Italy south of the 
A^nnines in great numbers. 

The chief item in the expansion is that the 
prayers which are to be recited by the priests, 
although it is directed that they are to be recited 
in a whisper [tagez, i.e, tacitus^, are now written out 
in full (see below). 

Table ii, which, on the whole, seems to have 
been engraved at the earliest date, contains re- 
gulations for a sacrifice, including the lustrum, 
which is absent from the later liturgy ; for an 
optional sacrifice to some infernal deity known as 
Hontus Jovius (or Honta Jovia); and also for the 
sacrificial proceedings at a six-monthly assembly 
of deputies {decurice) from ten towns or clans, the 
deity worsl^ped in this case being none but 
Jupiter the Holy. Tables iii and iv, which (though 
the existing copy seems later than ii) contain, on 
the whole, the oldest matter of all of the seven, 
give directions for sacrifices to be ofiered in a 
particular month to a number of deities: (1) 
Jupiter; (2) Pomonus, with a doubtful epithet 
(Pupi^ke [dative] =*Pubidicu3 [‘the decider, or 
creator, of sex ’] ?), and (3) Vesuna, who is associated 
•with Pomonus probably as consort, since offerings 
of a peculiarly feminine character are made to her. 
Three other deities also receive honour : Tursa, 
who seems to be a goddess of terror ; and Purtupita 
and Hula (or Purtupitus and Hulus), who are dis- 
missed somewhat briefly. Tursa occurs in one of 
the other Tables as an associate, or originally 
perhaps merely as a potency, of the masculine deity 
kno^vn as Cerfius Martins. Part of the ritual pre- 
scribed in Table iii seems to have been the carrying 
round of the victim in some sort of a cage, though 
the meaning of the lines (10-20) is by no means 
certain. If this view of the meaning is correct, it 
gives a welcome ground for assummg some his- 
torical connexion between the ritual of the Tables 
and the remarkable ceremony still practised in 
Gubbio every year on 15th May, the date of the 
Roman Ambarvalia. A full description of this 
modern and ancient rite with admirable photo- 
graphs and a discussion of its connexion with the 
Tables will be found in H. M. Bower, TAe Eleva- 
tion and Procession of the Ceri at Gubbio (= Publi- 
cation xxxix. of Folk-Lore Society), London, 1897. 

The following paragraph (Tab. Iguv. -vi. b, 19-36), 
taken from the ceremonial to be observed at the 
Vehian Gates, will illustrate the style of the liturgy. 
The two deities invoked are (1) Grabovis, who is 
probably the same as the Roman Gradivus, with 
an epithet Vofio, ■which probably means ‘ Hearer 
of Vows’ ; and (2) Tefer Jovius, the first title being 
presumably connected with Gr. ri^pa, ‘ashes,’ and 
Oscan tefuriim, ‘bumt-sacrifice.’ [For the sake of 
conciseness, the rendering that follows is given in 
the 2nd person ; but the original is in the 3rd.] 

‘Before the Vehian Gate sacriSce three bulls with white 
foreheads to Grabovis, the Hearer of Vows, on behalf of the 
F'lSian hill and the city of Igruvium. Offer the inward parts (?) 
with the sacrificial knife [or upon the sacrificial dish) ; make 
offering either with wine or vinegar; offer the com, pray 
silently. Sprinkle the fiat cake with salt, offer it with the 
round cake ; then make announcement of the auguries as before 
the Trcbnlan Gate. 

After passing the Vehian Gate, offer three lambs (?) to Tefer, 
Eon (7) of Jove, on behalf of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Imiviura. Make the offering seated, offer the meat I? or buty 
the remains] ; offer the com ; offer the r-inegar ; pray silently. 
Over the severed portions present the sacred cakes of two 
shapes, then announce the auguries as at the Trcbulan Gate. 
When you have made oblation of the Iambs (7), then do you, the 
same priest, offer, at the right foot, libation and the image of a 
-lig. Jfake a hollow for the sacred basin ; hold it in the left 
and until you have completed the libation. Set the sacred I 
basin in its place and at the left foot offer the blood [or (?) the 
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final oblation). Then pray thus over the libation; “Thus 1 
invoke thee, Tefer, Son of Jove, on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the city of Iguvium for the folk [? or name) of each ; foster ami 
be kind to the lull and to the city, to the folk (?) of each 1 
beseech thee, holy one, trasting in thy holiness ; I beseech thee 
Tefer, Son of Jove, by this thine own sacred purifying image of 
a pig, on behalf of the Fisian hill, the city of Iguvium, and the 
folk of each. O Tefer, Son of Jove, by the might of this offer- 
ing, whatever fire has broken out P) in the Fisian hill, whatever 
solemn rites have been neglected in the city of Iguvium, count 
it as not having happened. 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, whatever 
part of thy sacrifice has been forgotten, let slip, spoilt, stolen, 
or lost, whatsoever defect there be in thy sacrifice, seen or un- 
seen, O Tefer, Son of Jove, in so far as it be lawful, let it be 
made pure by this sacred purifying image of a pig. 0 Tefer, 
Son of Jove, make pure the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 
O Tefer, Son of Jove, make pure the folk, the nobles, the sacred 
rites, the persons of men and cattle, and the fruits of the Ksian 
hiil and the city of Iguvium ; make them pure, foster and bo 
kind with thy peace towards the Fisian hill and the city ol 
Iguvium, and to the folk of each, O Tefer, Son of Jove, keep 
safe the Fisian hill and the city of Iguvium. 0 Tefer, Son of 
Jove, keep safe the folk, the nobles, the sacred rites, the persons 
of men and cattle and the frait of the Fisian hill and the city of 
Iguvium. Keep them safe, foster and be kind with thy peace 
toward them. 0 Tefer, Son of Jove, thee with this thine own 
sacred purifiing image of a pig on behalf of the Fisian hill and 
the cit 3 ' of Iguvium, for the folk of each, O Son of Jove, I 
beseech thee.” In the middle of the prayer, dance.’ 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that Frazer (pp. eit. p. 
275) accepts without criticism a tradition recorded in a frag- 
ment of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stobmus, Floriteg. x. 70 «= FUO 
iii. 467) to the effect that among the Umbrians, whoever may 
be meant by that description, the ordeal by personal conib.at 
was regular. In view of (1) the looseness with which the name 
Umbrians is used by many Greek writers (see Conwaj", op. cit. 
p. 395), (2) the nearness ol the Umbrians in North Italj- to otlier 
nationalities, such os the Celts, and (3) the complete absence o( 
any other evidence of such a practice among the Umbrians of 
Italj- proper, the statement cannot be accepted without reserve. 

(9) The Veneti. — Of tlie religion of the Veneti, a 
people speaking an Indo-European tongue wliicli 
may be described as midway between Greek and 
Latin, and inhabiting the lower plain of the Po be- 
fore and after the invasion of the Gauls, we learn 
most from the inscriptions, both Venetic and Latin, 
of the district. From the Latin inscriptions con- 
tained in CIZ, vol. V., we find a god named Belenus, 
occasionally identified with Apollo (e.g., 741). Un- 
der the Empire he is often called Augustus (e.g., 
2143 and 2144). He was extensively worsliipped 
in the district, and, according to Tertnllinn (A/iol. 
24), he was of Norican origin (cf. G. "VVissowa, Eel. 
und Kultus der Eomer^, p. 297). Another deity 
who sliould be mentioned is Bergimus, whoso name 
must be connected with the modem town of Ber- 
gamo (e.g., GIL 4200). 

We find here also the same instinct as farther 
south, of worshipping geographical entities; an 
altar to Lacus Benaens [Lago di parda]_(399S) ; 
and to the Nymphee Augusti et Genius pagi (3915). 
These remarks, of course, apply mainly to the 
Latin period, i.e. after the foundation of the Roman 
Colony in AquDeia in 184 B.C. 

The most picturesque figure among the Venetic 
deities of whom we have Icnowledge is tlie goddess 
kno 3 vn as Rehtia, to whom belonged what must 
have been a popular temple in tlie ancient city 
of Ateste, the modem Este, where an admirable 
Museum contains the recently excavated traces of 
her cult (some account of these was given by the 
present writer to the British Academy, and reported 
in the Times of 25th July 1908). _ The name means 
‘goddess of straightness or rectitude’; but_ there 
can be little doubt that she enjoyed the attabnws 
of a goddess of fortune, like the Tuscan Aortia. 
Among the most numerous votive objects in her 
temple are a number of long bronze nails of square 
shape, with inscriptions minutely incised along the 
sides. Attached to the head of some of the nail-s 
are small objects which are bwt explained as re- 
presenting the wedges of necessity (claui trabales), 
which Horace described as borne oy the goddess oi 
Fortune (Odes, i. xxxv. 17). The inscriptions are 
all of the common votive type, and all in the 
Venetic language, save that the specimens m winch 
the workmanship of the nail is degraded show also 
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a mere make-believe inscription— a string of zig-zag 
lines and crosses, with an occasional letter taking 
the place of the old formula. Two other types of 
votive oflering are common: (1) bronze images of 
race-horses, of which little is left except the heels 
of their hind feet embedded in the pedestal that 
bears the inscription, and (2) bronze alphabetic 
tablets, which, no doubt, served the same magical 
purposes as similar inscriptions found elsewhere in 
Greece and Italy (see Etruscan Religion, § 28). 

There is at present no complete edition of the 
remains of these people, thou^ Carl Pauli in Die 
Veneter (Leinzi", 1894) gave the best account then 
possible of tne inscriptions so far discovered. The 
present writer hopes to publish ere long a more 
complete collection. 

Liteiiatdre. — ^W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of 
the Roman People, London, 1911 ; T. Mommsen, Die unler- 
T ’ ■ . C. Pauli, Die gcnct«r,do.lS94; 

< ■ . . ■ • IIS der Romei^, Munich, 1912 ; 

k. !■ (' ■ .. . ■ ialeets, Oarahridge, 1897; F. 

.. , rankfort, 1878, and [fmhriea, 

Bonn, 18^; H. M. Bower, Elevation and Procession of the 
Ceri, London, 1897 ; J. G. Frazer, The Early Histo^ of the Kinp- 
ship, do. 1905, and the sections relating to Italy in GIP, where 
the evidence ot ancient Italic usage needs to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the assumptions and interpretations with which 
the author combines them. R. S. CONWAY, 

ITIHASA. — The word itihasa, formed from 
Hi ha dsa, ‘so in truth it was,’ signifies etymo- 
logically a puravptfa (cf. Amara-Zcoia, i. vi. 4), 
an event of the past. In the later Skr. literature 
it simply means ‘myth,’ ‘legend,’ ‘story,’ and 
is frequently used in conjunction -with, and as a 
synonym of, such common equivalents for ‘ story ’ 
as akhyana, akhyS,t/ik&, katnd, etc.' But, if we 
may accept a fuller definition, viz. ‘an event of 
olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided 
with a demonstration of duty, profit, love, and 
final emancipation [the four obiects of human 
existence] is termed itihasa,’^ tlie itihdsa bore 
under its narrative guise a didactic sense, and Skr. 
literature aflbrds sufficient grounds for believing 
that this was really the case. According to 
Jiv. Gf. S. (IV. vi. 6), Avhen a person dies, the 
friends should sit together, reciting the histories 
of famous men, while the salutary itihdsas and 
puranas are recited to them.* Kautilya regards 
the hearing of itihdsas as part of the daily task by 
means of which the prince should perfect his edu- 
cation {ArtlwA. i. 6 [10. 14 f.]), while itivptta and 
purdna (which, as we shall see, are elements of 
the itihdsa) are recommended to the minister as 
the means whereby he may bring back the mis- 
guided king into the right way {ArthaL v, 6 
[255. I]).'* . . 

The Mahdhhdrata is described as an itihdsa 
mahdpunyah (‘an itihdsa of great merit’ ; e.g., in 
Mahdbh'. I. 'ixii. 16 [2298]), and reference is fre- 
quently made to its punydh hathdhy meritorious 
tales ’). In the numerous itihdsas which the Maha- 
bhdrata usually quotes ivith the formula atrdpy 
uddharantimam itihdsam purdtanam (‘ right here 
they begin this ancient itihdsa’ •, see below), the 
didactic element assumes such prominence that 
the historical drapery all but disappears, ^ch 
passages as Mahdbh. XII. cccxli. 14 (13020) : ‘This 
doubt, O sage, is, like a dagger, implanted in my 
heart ; tear it out by the recital of itihdsas — that 
is my supreme desire,’ may also be recalled.® 

Kautilya, in the first of the two passages already 

1 QJ EJ. Cfvvffrrnrf 1002, 1. 170. 

2v/s, A ' ar;/, Poona, 

icnn ■ the stanza. 

3 01 K. ■( ■ ■ ■ . 1881-1901, i. 

290, ii. 158, note 1 ; also the paraUel passages in H. Luders, 
XDJtGIviii. [1901] 707 ff. u- ■ i, 

< Ot. H. Jacolii, ‘ Kultur-, Sprach- u. Literarhistorisohes aus 
deraKautiliya'inS'B/lir, 1011 , p. 009. 

“ Ot. also J. Dahimann, Das Jlahrlbhdrata ats Epos u. Rechts- 
buck, Berlin, 1895, p. 2S2 f. 


cited (ArthaL i. 6. [10. 15]), regards itihdsa as a 
collec£ive_ term comprehending the six groups, 
purdna, itivptta, dhhydyilcd, uddharana, dharma- 
iastra, and arthcHdstra — groups regarding which, 
it is true, fresh difiBculties arise, in so far as we do 
not know precisely what he means by the several 
categories. 

The present writer is inclined to believe, however, that Sauti’s 
question to the Rsis (Mahdbh. 1 . i. 10) : ' What, ye twice-bom, 
shall I tell ! The meritorious tales coUeoted in the Puranas, 
filled with precepts of duty and profit, (or) the acts (itivx'tta) 
of princes of men and great-souled seers?’ indicates an analo- 
gous conception of the itihasa, ns it refers to the itihasa, the 
best among the itihdsas, i.e. the Mahdbhdrata (ci., e.g., i. i. 19, 
49, 259, 11. 36 [306], ill. 86 [648], lx. 23 [2229], Ixii. 16 [2298], xcv. 
88 [3840]), which, in point of fact, contains ail the component 
elements of the itihdsa specified by Kaujilya, dharma- and 
arthaidstra included.1 ^ To the category of the purdpa may be 
assigned in this connexion— here the present writer agrees with 
Jacobi — the legendary (cf. the definition in Mahdbh. i. v. 2 
[864]); to that of the itivrtta, the historical (cf. the passage 
cited above, Mahdbh. 1 . 1. 16); to that of the dkbydyikd, prose 
narratives corresponding to the later dkhydyikd and kathd •, a 
and to that ot the uddharaya, the moral instructions (of. the 
puyydji kathdh [Mahdbh. i. 1. 16]), often introduced in the 
Mahdbhdrata with the verse already quoted, ‘ right here they 
bepn,’ etc. This collective sense of itihdsa probably also ex- 
plains the variety of desi^ations by which the same work is 
known, as akhyana, updkhydna, etc.® 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
itihdsa was at first but one of the various possible 
and actually occurring forms of literary composi- 
tion. The Mahdbhdrata itself is described as the 
most excellent of the itihdsas (I, i. 266 [259], etc.). 
Moreover, there are positive grounds for believing 
that in ancient India there existed a collection of 
itihdsas under the title of Itihdsa, or Itihdsaveda. 

In the pdriplavam dkhydnam, a ten-days’ cycle of ritual be- 
longing to the aivamedha (g.v.), and repeated throughout the 
entire year in which the sacrificial horse was permitted to roam 
at large,4 every day a particular class of beings, together with 
their king, was soenioally presented, and instructed by a recital 
performed by the hotf.s On the let day were represented Manu 
Vaivosvata os the king and human beings as his subjects, and a 
hymn from the Rigveaa was recited ; on the 2nd day there were 
given, in the respective parts, Tama Vaivasvata, the pitaras, 
and a chapter ot the J’ajun-eda ; on the 8rd day,VarupaAditya, 
the Gandharvas, and a parvan ot the Atharvdnal} ; on tlie 41h 
day. Soma Vaifijava, the Apsaras, and a parvan of the Afigir- 
asah ; on the 6th day, Arbuda Kadraveya, the serpents (sarpa), 
and a pnrron of the Sarpavidyd (or Vifavidyd) ; on the 6th 
day, Kubera Vaifiravapa, the Kaktes, und a parvan of the 
Devajanavidyd (or Rak(ovidyd, or Piidchavidyd) ; on the 7th 


Sdiikh. ; but the A4i). — with the same characters — gives apurdpo 
of the Purdyavidyd, assigning the itihdsa to the following 
day); on the Dth day, Tarkpya VnipaSyata, the birds, and a 
purdpa of the Purdpaveda (cf. 6apkh., the purdpa only in 
$atap. and 6di\kh. ; in the ASv., ns noted, an itihdsa)-, on the 
lOth day, Dharma Indra, the gods, ond a decade of the 
Sdmaveda. 

Here, accordingly, we have the following series: Reah, 
Yajmhfi, Atharvdnah, AhgirasaJ}, Sarpavidyd (or Yffaeidpa), 
Devajanavidyd (or Rakfovidyd, or Piidchavidyd), Mdyd (or 
Asuravidyd), Itihdsa, Purdpa (or these two in reverse order), 
and Sdmdni. Similar lists are found elsewhere in Vedic texts » 
—e.g., Ratap. xiv. v. 4. 10 (i.e. Brhaddrapyaka Upanisad, n. iv. 
10 = IV. i. 2), XI. V. 6 ; Taitt. Ar. ii. 9 ; Aiv. Gf. S. III. ill. 1 ; 
Atharvaveda, xv. vi. 3f. 

In these ancient lists itihdsa is always found 
side by side with purdna ; sometimes, indeed, the 
two are joined together to form a dvandva (dual 
compound), and it is impossible, in view of the 
above remarks, to doubt their close relation and 
affinity. The present writer has, in fact, noted 
in Vedic texts only a single occurrence of each 

1 Cf. Jacobi, op. eft., p. 969. 

2 Stories about women, perhaps ; cf. Sieg, i. 32. 

sCf. Sieg, 1. 16 f., 22. Jlany of these terms may, of course, 
mean no more than ‘ story,’ and this may be the case, in par- 
ticular, with akhyana ; but with reference to the Mahdbhdrata 
It should be indicated that that work speaks ot itself (e.g., i. 
ii. 383 [045]) also as arthaidstra, dharrnaidstra, and kdmaidstra ; 
in I. Ixii. 10 (2298) it is called uttamafn purupam (‘last or 
highest purdpa ’). 

4 A. Weber, ‘ Eplsches im vedischen Ritual ’ in SBA IT, 1891, 
p.776. 

8 So at least the present writer interprets the description 
given_in Satap. Br. xtii. iv. 3. 2ff., Sdtikh. Sr. S. rvi. ii. Iff, 
aud Aiv. Rr. S. x. vU. 1 ff- 

oCf. Sieg,! ei. 
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unaccompanied by the other, viz. itihasa in Satap. 

XI. i. 6. 9, and ptcrana in Atharvavcda, xi. vii. 24. 
It is also of importance to note the position which 
the two terms occupy in the lists. It will be seen 
that in many cases tliey come immediately after 
the four Vedas, and it is, therefore, by no means 
surprising that in Chhand. Up. (VII. i. 2 and 4, ii. 1, 
vii. 1) the Itihasapurana is actually spoken of as 
the fifth Veda (itwasapuraiiah panchavio veddndrh 
vcdah). 

To these indisputable evidences from Vedie texts, 
conclusively attesting the existence of a collection 
of itihdsas, ox puranas, entitled Jtilidm or Purana 
and reckoned among the Vedas, there lias recently 
been added a most significant datum in the dis- 
covery of Kautilya’s Artha&astra, which shows 
that this Itihdsaveda was still extant about the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C.^ 

The relevant passage is i. 3(7. 9®.):= 'The triad Sama, Rg, 
and Yajur Vedas, the Atharvaveda, and the Itihasaveda (are) 
Vedas.' In this connexion we may call attention also to a pas- 
sage in the introduction of the Mahiibhasya, viz. i. 9, 21 ff. 
(ed. F. Kielhom, Bombay, 1892J; ‘The four vedas with their 
ancillary literature and esoteriBm(i.«. the fTpanifads], divided in 
many ways ..." the dialogue,” " the itihasa,” “ the purana," 
“the healing art,”— of such extent is the scope of application of 
word (sound) ’ ; as also to the terms aitihnsika and paurdxtika 
applied respectively to those who knew or studied the Itihasa or 
the Purana,^ 

Curiously enough, we find that in the Itihasa- 
purana par excellence., i.e. the Mahabhdrata, the 
title of the ‘ fifth Veda’ is given to Akhijana, while 
the Mahabhdrata itself becomes the representative 
of this fifth Veda;^ cf., e.g., III. Iviii. 9 (2247): 

‘ all four vedas, (and) Akhydna as the fifth,’ and 

XII. cccxl. 21 (13027) : ‘ the Vedas . . . the Maha~ 
hhdraia as the fifth.’ Nevertheless, we also find 
in the MahdbhGrata numerous references to Itihasa 
and Ptirai}a as ancient works that were studied 
together with the Vedas.® 

drhe number of such passages, which, of course, 
are far from having all the same historical value — 
the Mahdbharata in its present shape having been 
a growth of centuries — might easily be increased j ® 
but_ they are quite sufBcient to show that the 
ancient Itihasaveda or Itihdsapurdiiaveda has left 
distinct traces of its existence in the great epic. 
The Mahabharata, in fact, must very gradually 
have come to take the place of that ‘fifth Veda,’ 
and the process may quite readily be explained on 
the assumption that the Itihasapurana literature 
was to a large extent incorporated by degrees in 
the epic. The source of these stories is often shoivn 
by the terms itihasa, purdria, itihdsapurdtana, and 
the like.^ 

We must now ask what connexion exists between 
the extensive Puraya literature stiU extant and 
the ancient Purdnaveda. We must obviously 
assume that the ancient Purana was the precursor 
of the later literary group bearing the same name, 
and that much of its subject-matter has been pre- 
served in the Puranas known to us. The latter 
assumption will be especial^ valid in the case of 
those passages in which the Puranas agree more or 
less verbally with one another, or with the Maha- 
hhdrata, and probably also of those in which the 
laksanas (characteristics) belonging, according to 
ancient tradition, to the Purana find expression 
in the extant Puranas. This occurs veiy sel- 

r Cf. Jacobi, p. 054 ft., and ‘ fiber die Echthelt des Kaufiliya’ 
In SB AW, 1012, p. E32II. 

= Ib. p. DCS. 

S rdrtf. to Mpinl, IT. 11, CO: ildhibhSfya, ed. Kielhom, IL 
tlES3)eS4. 8f.;Bieg, 1.20. 

« Sieg. 1. 22. 

® Cl. Ilahabh. I. Ix. 3 (2210), in. CC3C. 10 (7C60), cccxiv. 24 f. 
(122101.1, cccxlil. 6 (13131), im. xxii. 12 (1542), IH. cccilii. St. 
(l3IS0f.X I. cix. 20(4355), n. v. 2 (136). Note also roch groups 
as MahAbh. nn. xxxiv. 44 IT. (1400 fl.): atharvdfigirasau, Xffrtdah 
tdmavdal tha, purdtiarfi e/ia, UihdsavarUTXtaau. 

c .Sicg, 1. 22. 

1 Eicg, 1. 24 ; M. Wintemitr, Gtich. tier ind. Litt., Leipzig, 
loose., L 442. 


dom, however, for the chief characteristic of these 
Puranas is their sectarian spirit, which was cer- 
tainly absent from the ancient Purana.^ 

The ijresent ivriter is of opinion that remains of 
the ancient Itihasapurana can be traced elsewhere 
in Skr. literature. Materials derived from that 
collection must he recognized above all in the 
myths and legends of theBrahmanas, especially in 
such as occur in the Arthavada (explanatory) parts 
and are distinguished by form and matter alike 
from the general context ; but they must be re- 
cognized also in the shorter mythologico-historical 
additions of the Brdhmanas designed to explain 
them.® 

From Yaska’s Nirukta we learn that there was 
a Vedie school known as the Aitihasikas — so named 
because its members made use of ‘ the Itihasa ’ in 
expounding the mantras^ and to certain mantras 
(or siiktas) Yaska attaches short narrative supple- 
ments which he designates itihasa or akhydna. 
Alike in their subject-matter and in the forraulro 
ivith which they are introduced, these remind us 
of the additions to the Brdhmanas just mentioned. 
Such itihdsas are found, further, in the Bfhad 
devatd, in the Anukramant to the Rigveda, and in 
themedimval commentaries — 6.g.,thoseofDevaraja, 
Durga, Sadguririisya, and especially Sayana.* 
Even these relatively modern texts may preserve, 
and, as the present writer believes, do really pre- 
serve, ancient traditions, for it was an established 
principle in the exegesis of the mantras that the 
niddna (primal cause, basis)— if there was one- 
must he taught first in order to bring out the mean- 
ing, and that the usual verbal explanation could ho 
entered upon only after that had been done,® 

It is, however, quite another question whether 
the writers of the Brdhmanas and the exegetes of 
the Veda made a right use of the itihdsas, and 
whether, above all, they applied them at the proper 
places, in the exposition of mantras. The present 
writer is of opinion that the question can he 
answered only with reference to eaoh individual 
case. He now bolds the view that the ancient 
Itihasapurana was an independent collection _ of 
legends and stories not specially connected vnth 
any particular Veda, Even on the hypothesis that 
there was a general correspondence between Itihasa 
and Veda with respect to mythological views and 
to mythical and legendary ideas, the sagas of the 
Itihasapurana might still differ very essentially m 
form from the same sagas in Vedie mantras, and 
in particular, therefore, from those in theJRigveda. 
In such cases the employment of an itihasa in tlio 
exposition of the mantras could easily prove a 
dangerous procedure. 

We may here refer, by wny of illustrntlon, to the two 
specially prominent cases. The story of Sunotsepa," wnicn 
the hotr had to relate to the king at the “ 4“^ 


tion of Soma) commonly used in the Rajasuya.* um. luu 
Brdhmapa writer certainly erred in Intorwcaring thij s.aga vrttn 
all the songs of the liigreda which are ascribed to Bunapepa, 


X Winteraite, p. 448 f. ; Siep, i. 84. ® S/eg, 1. ISff. 

* Cf. the weIl*known verse m Vdsif, Dhnmu xxviL 0, 

I. i. 267 (2C0), Vdyu Pur, i. 181 : ‘ by itihasa and 
should supplement the Veda; the Veda feareth J 
scanty [sacred] learning, lest “ tWs may injure roe ; ci. Sicg, 
■ 1311. 

5 Ch^fmrL on Xirukta, I. 6 (n. 63. 21 ff.): Slcg, i. 86. 
ssaxmatiepam dkhySnam; nevertheless a ffounlne 
according to Kaufilya’s dcDnitlon ; cf. Ait, JJr. vn. 

6iihkh. Sr. S. xv. 17-27. , , ,, j »„,•« 

7 At the royal Inaugural sacrifice the original vlctini hM dm 
a man, who, however, was released from tbo stake I’y 
themselves; and the consecration was thereafter perfonMO 
without a victim or any other sacriCco, the atimaaaz 
resorted to. Cf. Sieg,"i. 19, note 2. IVhat Is farther Mid in 
the B.iga regarding the adoption of Bunalptepa by V^uviml^ 
fa spIeSid sample of one or more wiS 

Ing prose) was In ail likelihood designed merely to show what 
became of the liberated victim. 
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since the story of fiunahSepa’s being bound to and delivered 
from tbe sacrificial stake is only very briefly alluded to in tbe 
Rigveda (l. xjciv. 12-13, V. ii. 7). 

The story of Pururavas and Urvaill is quite appropriately 
given in the Brdhma'o.a (cf. Satap. xi. v. l, Kafh. i. viii. 10, 
Maitr. i. vi. 12) as the arthavdda for the use of special fire- 
sticks in the Agnimanthana,2 but the legend fits here only if 
the dialogue between the lovers has a conciliatory ending. 
According to the version of the story in the Rigveda (x. xcv.X 
the dialogue ended tragically, and here the Brdhmapa writer 
took the proper course of utilizhig the Rigveda strophes only 
so far as they fitted in with his itihdsa, and discarding the 
rest,® 

It may be observed, finally, that the connexion 
between the Vedio sit /eta and the iti/iasa is still a 
subject of dispute in Vedio philology. E. Windisoh 
tye.rh.andl. der dreiunddreissigsten Philologenver- 
sammhing in Gera, 1879, p. 23) has advanced the 
conjectui-e that the song of Pururavas and Urvasi 
(Kigv. X. xexv.) is a poeni detached from its original 
narrative context. This idea was further developed 
by H. Oldenberg,^ who advocated the theory that 
a number of Eigt'eda hymns actually postulated a 
prose narrative as the connecting medium of the 
metrical parts, and that such must be recognized 
as a popular type of story in ancient India— the 
type m which verses were set in a prose framework 
in favourite passages of a work, and especially in 
passages containing speeches and the rejoinders to 
them. For the systematic transmission of such a 
narrative — Oldenberg calls it aJehyana, on the ex- 
ample of the &aunaMepam ulchydnam — it sufficed, 
he holds, to teach and learn the verse parts only, 
while the prose matrix, the language of which had 
never been fixed, suffered numberless changes at 
the hands of successive generations of narrators, 
or else was lost altogether.® In particular, the 
prose context which later tradition supplies for the 
akhydna hymns of the Rigveda is, according to 
Oldenberg, mere drivel — not genuine tradition at 
all, but at most worthless gMewi-tradition. Olden- 
berg’s theory of the S/chyana has long enjoyed an 
all but universal acceptance. Pischel, Geldner, and 
the present writer have all expressed their agree- 
ment with it, except that, in contrast to Oldenberg, 
they have strongly insisted upon the value of the 
Indian itikasa tradition for the Rigveda. 

On the other hand, S. L6vi® asserts that the 
majority of the dialogue hymns in the Rigveda are 
so lucitt in their verse that they cannot have 
required a stoiy to link the single strophes together ; 
the mere reading of them calls up some sort of 
dramatic scene. As a matter of fact. Max Muller 
had thought of a dramatic action in connexion 
with Rigv. i. 165.’ 

Independently of both, J. Hertel® has rejected 


the akhydna theory ; he regards all the samvdda 
hjrmns of the Rigveda as dramatic responsive songs,’ 
which were performed occasionally at sacrificial 
festivals, and he conjectures that we have in these 
the germs of the Indian drama. L. von Schroeder • 
takes the further step of explaining all these 
hymns as ritual dramas. 

Winternitz’ adopts a middle course between the 
two views, advocatmg the theory that the dialogue 
songs of the Rigveda are not all to be explained in 
the same way. Some of them, he holds, are ballads, 
in which everything is told in versified speeches, 
and for which a prose introduction was necessary 
only in certain cases ; some are poetical fragments 
of narrative composed partly of verse and partly 
of a prose element that has not survived ; while 
others are to be regarded as strophes belonging to 
ritual dramas.* 

A. B. Keith argues that it is impossible to obtain 
really cogent evidence for either of the theories.® 
He says that in the ancient Vedio literature there 
is no trace whatever of the knowledge of such a 
prose-poetic dkliyana as Oldenberg’s theory re- 
quires,® but there is likewise no trace of a know- 
ledge of dramatic responsive songs at sacrificial 
feasts, or of ritual dramas, though, were the 
hypotheses of Hertel and von Schroeder sound, 
both types would certainly occur in the ritual texts 
of the Vedas. Keith’s conclusion, accordingly, is 
that no explanation yielding a solution in all 
remects satisfactory has as yet been discovered. 

'The last word on the suoject, so far, has been 
spoken by K. F. Geldner,’ who, thus coming near 
to Hertel’s views, has tried to solve the problem 
by regarding the hymns in qnestion as ballads in 
the wider sense in which Goethe has defined tbe 
ballad. These ballads require no connecting prose, 
but explain themselves, as the subject used by tbe 
poet is not a free invention, but is taken from some 
w'ell-known myth. Geldner’s hypothesis is most 
attractive, as it allows the explanation of the 
hymns without calling for connecting prose 
that, in fact, does not exist. Little, however, 
is changed by it as regards the chief interesting 
point in this connexion. For these ballads, like a 
great number of the Bigvedic mantras, are to be 
understood only by one who knows the old myths, 
i.e. the old itihdsas, from which their theme is 
taken. 

Liteeatdre.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. E. SlEG. 

I-TSING.— See under Yuan Chwano. 


J 


JACOBITES.— See Nestoeians. 

JAGANNATH, vulg. JUGGERNAUT (H. 
Yule and A. C. BumeU, Hobson- Jobson^, 46611'. ; 
Skr. Jaganndtha, ‘lord of the world,’ an epithet of 

’Of. Geldner, Teditche Studien, L 243 fl. 

- Of. Vdjasan. Saihh. v. 2, etc. 

® J. Hertel’s proposal (iVZKll xxiii. [1909] 346) to delete the 
Btrophe Bi^. x. xov. IG in Satap. xi. v. 1. 10 as an interpolation 
seems to the present writer a happy solution. 

* See ‘ Das altindische Akhyana ’ in ZD3I B xxxvii. [1833] 64 fl., 
Akhyanahymnen im Bgveda,’ ib. xxxix. [18S5] 62 fl. ; cl. also 
the same writer, Die Literatur des alien Indian, Stuttpart, 1903, 
p. 44 f., and GBA, 1909, p. 66 fl., 1911, p. 441 fl. 

®GGA, 1911, p. 441 1. 

« Ac Th/dtre indien, Paris, 1890, p. SOlff. 

~ Hymns to the Maruts, London, 1869, p. 172 f. 

“ Der Ursprung des indischen Dramas u. Epos’ in WZK3I 
fviii, [1804] 69ff., 137fl., ‘Der Suparpadhyaya, ein vedisches 
Mysterium,’ ib. xxiii. [1009] 273 fl. 


S’isnu and Krsna ; the narne ' is really^ nothing 
)ut a misapplied ancient epithet, the Pfili Loka- 
latha of the great thinker and reformer of India’ 

J Hertel believes that he can also identify dramatic mono- 

°ff^ysteriumundllimusim Rigveda, teipzie, 1908; cf. also 
(TERJIf xxui. [1909] Iff. . ^ .. 

8 ‘ Dialo", Akhyana iind Drama in der indischen Literatur, in 
trZKil x&i. [1909] 102 fl. 

® ^The VedicAkhvanaand tbe Indian Drarna’ in JRAS, 1911, 
). 979ff., ‘The Oripn of Tragedy and tbe Abhyana,’ ib. 1912. 

^’e^But’se^e^. 462t>, n. 7 ; the matter supplied by later texts 
or the explanation of the ‘SK-hydna hymns’ Keith is at one 
vith Oldenberg in regarding “S 

md of no real traditionary value (.J HAS, 1011, p. 087, 101-, p. 433). 

7 ‘Die indische Balladendichtung in the leslschrijt der 
Umversilat Marburg filr die Philologenttreammluv^. lOlS. 
ffarfaurg, 1913, p. 93 fl. 
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[Buddha], T, W. Ilhys Davids, Origin and Growth 
of Rcl. as illustrated by Ind. Buddhism[IIL, 1881], 
London, 1881, p. 33). — The most famous of the 
Indian temples and sacred places, situated in the 
town of Purl, in the modern provinces of Behar 
and Orissa, on the sliores of the Bay of Bengal, 
lat. 19° 48' N., long. 85° 49' E. 

The present temple was huilt about A.D. 1100 by 
Ananta Chodaganga (1076-1147), the most notable 
king of the E. Gahga dynasty of Kalinga (V. A. 
Smith, Early Rist.^, Oxford, 1908, p. 428). It 
stands in a square enclosure, 652 ft. long by 630 ft. 
broad, the interior being carefully guarded from 
profane intrusion by a massive stone wall, 20 ft. 
high. Within the enclosure stand about 120 
temples, including, besides those dedicated to 
Visnu in his various forms, some 13 dedicated to 
Siva, and several to his consort, thus illustrating 
the eclecticism of modern Hinduism. The conicju 
tower of Jaganuath’s temple rises to a height of 
192 ft., and is surmounted by the mystic wheel 
(chahra) and flag (dhvaja) of Visnu. It contains 
four chambers : a hall of offerings, where the 
bulkier oblations are made, only a small quantity 
of the choicest food being admitted into the inner 
shrine ; a pillared hall for musicians and dancing- 
girls ; a hall of audience, where pilgrims assemble to 
gaze upon the god ; and, lastly, the sanctuary itself, 
which is surmounted by the tower. The image 
is in triple form, rcOTesenting Jagannath, beside | 
whom sit his brother Balabhadra, or Balarama, and j 
his sister Suhhadra. The theory that this triple 
image is a perversion or adaptation of the Buddhist 
Triratna— Buddha, the Law {Dkarma), and the 
Congregation (Sahgha)~\s due to A. Cunning- 
ham {_TJie Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, p. 112; 
of. F. C. Maisey, Sdnchi and its Remains, do. 1892, 
p._ 26 n.). It has been connected by other author- 
ities with the trUula, or trident symbol (G. 
d’AlvieUa, The Migration of Symbols, Westmin- 
ster, 1894, p. 254 f.). Waddell, however, remarks: 

< Three Holy Ones” ore seldom, it ever, concretely re- 
presented in Tibet by Buddha, Dharma, and Sai'igha ; nor have 
1 found such a triad figrured in Indian Buddhism, though many 
writers have alleged the existence of them, without, however, 
bringing forward any yrooV (Buddhism of THbet, Ixmdon, 1895, 
p. 346 ; but see H. A. Oidlield, Sketches from tiipal, do. 1880, 
u. 168 ft., with a drawing of the Triratna). 

The legends indicate that, under Buddhist and 
Hindu influences, a rude local ‘fetish’ has been 
adapted to rmresent Visnu. One Basu, a fowler, 
a servant of Jagannilth, is said to have found the 
god, in the form of a blue-stone image, at the foot 
of a banyan tree (W. W. Hunter, Orissa, i. 89 f,). 
According to another account, the god appeared in 
a vision to King Indradyumna, and showed him 
his image in a block of timber throivn up on the 
seashore (cf. Parnell, CGS v. 189 ; E. Tliurston, 
Castes and Tribes, 1909, vi. 129). The workmen 
failed to fashion the block into an image, till Visnu 
appeared as an aged carpenter, whom the king 
shut up in the temple, intending to keep him there 
for one and twenty days. But his queen per- 
suaded the king to open the temple doors berore 
the appointed time, and the three images were 
found fashioned only from the waist upwards, and 
without hands or feet (W, Ward, The Hindoos, 
ii. 163). The king was much disconcerted, but 
prayed to Brahma, and he promised to make the 
image famous in its present state — obidously an 
.•etiological msdh to explain the rudeness or incom- 
pleteness of the existing images. Another remark- 
able legend tells that 

'when two new moons occur In Assur [AsSyb] (part of June 
and July), which is said to happen about once in seventeen 
years, a new idol la always made. A Nim tree (jUelia azadir- 
aehta] is sought for in the forest, on which no crow or carrion 
liird lias ever perched. It Is known to the initiated by certain 
signs. This is prepared into a proper form by common car- 
penters, and is then Intrusted to certain priests who are pro- 
tected from all intrusion ; the process is a great mystery. One 


man is selected to take out of the idol a small box containlne 
the spirit, which is conveyed inside the new; and the man who 
does this is always removed from the world before the end ol 
the year’ (Coi. Phipps, Mission Register, Dec. 1824, quoted bv 
A. Sterling, Orissa, 122). ^ 

According to another account, a hoy is selected 
to take out of the breast of the idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which 
he transfers to the new image; the boy always 
dies within a year (Brij Kishore (Shose, The Hist, 
of Pooree, Cuttack, 1848, p. 18). In another form 
of the legend the relics enclosed in the image are 
said to be the hones of Krsna. They were found 
in the forest by some pious person, who was 
directed by Visnu to form an image of Jagannath, 
and to place the hones within it. 

‘ Every third year they make a new image, when a Brahman 
removes the original hones of Krishna from the inside of the 
old image to that of the new one ; on this occasion he covers 
his eyes, lest he should be struck dead for looking on such 
sacred relies. The Eajah of Burdwan expended twelve lakh of 
rupees in a journej’ to Jugunat’hu, including two liikh paid as 
a bribe to the Brahmans to permit him to see these bones ; but 
he died six months after for his temerity ’ (F. Parkes, Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, London, 1850, 
ii. 383 f. ; cf. W. Ward, op. cit. it IDS). 

Needless to say, the introduction of human bones 
into a Vaisnava image is opposed to the rules of 
that sect an J to the usages of Brahmanical Hindn- 
ism. The stories are, in fact, a tradition from 
Buddhist times, when relics of the Teacher were 
collected in stupas and other monuments. 

•The pilgrimage, the image procession, the suspension of caste 
prejudices, everjdihing in fact at Puri, is redolent of Buddhism, 
but of a Buddhism so degraded as hardly to bo recognizable by 
those who know that faith only in its older and purer form ' 
(J. Fergusson, Ind. and East. Arch., London, 1899, p. 429k 

‘The name of Jaganndth still draws the faithful 
from a hundred provinces of India to the Puri 
sands,’ says Hunter (i. 137). This is particularly 
the case since the abolition of the Pilmim tax, 
the collection of which under the orders of a 
Christian Government aroused active controversy, 
until it was finally discontinued in A.D. 1840. 
Hunter gives a vivid picture of_ the touts who 
wander through the land collecting pilgrims, of 
the miseries of the journey before, under British 
rule, railways were built, sanitation was enforced, 
and medical treatment was provided. The same 
writer fully describes the twenty-four local festivals, 
of which the most important is the Katb Jritrfi, 
which takes place in June or July, when the 
images are placed in cars and dragged to the 
country house of the deities. The religious suicides 
who flung themselves beneath the wheels of the 
idol chariots have made the name of JagannSth 
famous in the Western world. The older narra- 


tives were distorted and exaggerated, 

* In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally 
There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels in a fren^ of religious excite- 
ment. But such instances have always been rare, 
unsown. At one time several unhappy people ^cro Kilica or 
injured every year, but they were almost invariably cases oi 
accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for 
the most part cases of diseased and miserable objwts who toox 
this means to put themselves out of pain. The ofllcial returM 
now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing 

opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worshlp than self-immoiation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders the whole 
unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the pollut^offenngs 
arc hurried away from the sight of the offenaed god (Hunter, 
1 133 f.). 

Only the lowest and most impure castes are now 
exclndfed from the temple {tb. i. 135 f.). 
customs regarding the consecrated food {tnaiM- 
prasad) are remarkable. This is propeny tuo 
food cooked for deity or dedicated to the imagas. 
The local belief as recorded in the temple annals 
(Khetra mahatmya) is that it is prepared by tlic 
goddess, Maba LaksmI, who gives 

• He who cate it is absolved from the four “tX 

Hinda faith : killing a cow. killing a trsbmin, drinking r^ 
and committing aduJterx with a female of a Guru or spiritual 
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pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be polluted by the 
touch oi the very lowest caste, and the leavings even of a dog 
are to be carefully taken up and used. The most tremendous 
and inexpiable of all crimes is to handle and eat the maha- 
prasad, mthout a proper feeling of reverence’ (A. Sterling, 
Orissa, p. 121). 

Hence there is at Puri a temporary suspension 
of the rigid tahu which controls the use of food 
which is not cooked in the regular way, and all 
castes can eat the sacred food with impunity. 
Nowadays the priests impress upon the pilgrims 
the impropriety of dressing food witliin the holy 
limits, and provide them from the temple kitchen. 
This is so sacred that none can he thrown away, 
and it is often consumed in a state of putrefaction, 
ivith the natural result that it causes danger to 
the public health. It has been suggested that the 
licence in the use of food at Puri, Pandharpur, 
and other holy places is due to the spirit-scaring 
power of the god and his holy place; but the 
fact of its dedication sufficiently explains the feel- 
ing regarding it {BG xx. [1884] 474). Even among 
a tribe like the Kandhs (g.v.), friendship is sworn 
on the holy rice from Puri (Thurston, iii. 409). 

In 1880 a remarkable attempt was made by a 

Q of fanatics from Sambalpur, known as 
ilipatia, so called because they wear only ropes 
made of the leaves (pd() of the kiimbli tree (Cock- 
lospermum gossyjpium), to destroy the images. In 
the affray one of the fanatics was killed (L. L. S. 
O’Malley, Sambalpur Gaz., Nagpur, 1909, i. 69 ff.). 

Literaturb. — ^T he most recent and best account of the god, 
bis temple, and worship is by W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 
1872, i. 81 ff. ; see also A. Sterling. Orissa ; its Geography, 
Statistics, History, Religion, and Antiquities, do. 1846, p. 116 ff. ; 
Calcutta Review, x. (1848) 204 ff. ; L.. Rousselet, India and 
ifs Xative Princes, Londom 1882, p. 60611., with drawings of 
the images and their oar ; W. Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature, and Mythology qf the Hindoos, Serampore, 1816, li. 
163 f. ; Abu'1-Fadl, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. Bloohniann and H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta,' 1873-94, 11. 127 ff. ; for the cult of JaganD.ath 
In Benares, M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, 
London, 1868, p. 120f. ; many quotations from older writers in 
H. TTule and A. C. BumeU, Bobson-Jobsont, London, 1903, 
p. 406ff. "W. Ckooke. 

JAHWEH. — See ISRAEL, 

JAINISM, — I. Introductory. — Jainism is a 
monastic religion which, like Buddhism, denies 
the authority of the Veda, and is therefore re- 
garded by the Brahmans as heretical. The Jain 
church consists of the monastic order and the lay 
community. It is divided into two rival sections, 
the Svetambaras, or ‘ White-robes,’ and the Digam- 
baras, or ‘ Sky-clad ’ ; they are so called because 
the monks of the SvetSmbaras wear white clothes, 
and those of the Digambaras originally went about 
stark naked, until tlie Muhammadans forced them 
to cover their privities. The dogmatic differences 
between the two sections are rather trivial (see art. 
Digambaea) ; they differ more in conduct, as will 
be noticed in the course of the article. 

The interest of Jainism to the student of religion 
consists in the fact that it goes back to a very early 
period, and to primitive currents of religious and 
metaphysical speculation, which gave rise also to 
the oldest Indian philosophies — Sahkhya and Yoga 
(qq.v.) — and to Buddhism. It shares in the theo- 
retical pessimism of these systems, as also in their 
practical ideal — liberation. Life in the world, 
perpetuated by the transmigration of the soul, is 
essentially bad and painful ; therefore it must be 
our aim to put an end to the Cycle of Births, and 
this end will be accomplished when we come into 
possession of right knowledge.* In this general 
principle Jainism agrees with SJlhkhya, Yoga, and 
Buddhism; but they differ in their methods of 
realizing it. In metaphysics there is some general 
* It may be added that, with the exception of Yoga, all these 
ancient systems are strictly atheistic, t.c. they do not admit an 
absolute Supreme God ; even in Toga, the livara is not the first 
and only cause of everything existent. 
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likeness between Sahkhya and Yoga on the one 
hand, and Jainism on the other. For in all these 
systems a dualism of matter and soul is acknow- 
ledged ; the souls are principally all alike substances 
(monads) characterized by intelligence, their actual 
difference being caused by their connexion with 
matter ; matter is, according to Jains and Sah- 
khyas, of indefinite nature, a something that may 
become anything. These general metaphysical 
principles, however, are worked out on difl'erent 
lines by_ the Sahkhyas and Jains,* the difference 
being still more accentuated by the different origins 
of these systems. For the Sahkhyas, owing allegi- 
ance to tne Brahmans, have adopted Brahmanical 
ideas and modes of thought, “ while the Jains, 
being distinctly non-Brahmanical, have worked 
upon popular notions of a more primitive and 
cruder character, e.q. animistic ideas. But the 
metephysical principles of Buddhism are of an 
entirely different character, being moulded by the 
fondamental principle of Buddhism, viz. that there 
is no absolute and permanent Being, or, in other 
words, that all things are transitory.^ Notwith- 
standing the radical difference in their philosophical 
notions. Jainism and Buddhism, being originally 
both orders of monks outside the pale of Brah- 
manism, present some resemblance in outward 
appearance, so that even Indian wTiters occasion- 
ally have confounded them. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through 
inadequate samples of Jain literature easily per- 
suaded themselves that it was an offshoot of 
Buddhism.* But it has since been proved beyond 
doubt that their theory is wrong, and that Jainism 
is at least as old as Buddhism. For the canonical 
books of the Buddhists frequently mention the 
Jains as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantha 
(Skr. Nirgrantha, common Prakrit Niggantha)' ini 
their leader in Buddha’s time, N&taputta (NSta- 
or Natiputta being an epithet of the last prophet 
of the Jains, Vardhamana Mahavira), and feey 
name the place of the latter’s death Pav5, in agree- 
ment with Jain tradition. On the other hand, the 
canonical books of the Jains mention as contem- 

oraries of Mahavira the same kings os reigned 

uring Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s 
rivals. Thus it is established that Mahavira was 
a contemporary of Buddha, and probablj some- 
what older than the latter, who outlived his rival’s 
decease at P5va. 

Mahavira, however, unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reveres 
him as their prophet, nor the author of their 
religion. According to the unanimous Buddhist 
tradition, Buddha bad, under the Bodhi-tree, dis- 
covered by intuition the fundamental truths of his 
religion as it appears throughout his personal 
work; his first sermons are things ever to_ be 
remembered by his followers, as are the doctrines 
which he then preached. No such traditions are 

iThe Saiikhyas endeavour to explain, from their dualistio 
principles, purusa and prakjii, the development of the material 
world ns well ns that of living beings ; the Jains, however, are 
^most exclusively concerned with the latter, and declare that 
the cause of the material world and of the structure of the 
universe is loiasthiti, 'primeval disposition’ (Tattvarthddhi- 
gama sutra, iii. 6 com.). Saiikh™, probably based on cosmo- 
gonic theories contained in the Upani$ads, was intended as a 
philosophic system which in the course of time became the 
theoretical foundation of popular religion. But Jainism was, 
in the first place, a religion, and developed a philosophy of its 
own in order to make this religion a self-consistent system. 

* e.g., the Siiikbya principle mahan means tnahan dtmdj the 
three gupas are suggested by the trivTtkarapa of Chhandogya 
Up. VI. 3 f. ; and prakrti by the oosmioal brahmd of the earlier 
Upanisad doctrine, wherefore in the Gaudapdda Bhifya on 
iMrik'd 22 brahmd la given as a synonym of prakrti, etc. 

3 The fundamental theories of Jainism, e.g. thesyddvdda, their 
division of living beings, especially the elementary lives, are not 
found in Buddhism. 

< See SBH xlv. C1S95J Introd., p. xviii ff. 
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preserved in the canonical books of the Jains about 
Mahavira. His becoming a monk, and, some 12 
years later, bis attainment of omniscience (kevala), 
are, of course, celebrated events. But tradition is 
silent about his motives for renouncing the world, 
and about the particular truths whose discovery led 
to his exalted position. At any rate, Mahavira 
is not described oy tradition as having first become 
a disciple of teachers whose doctrines aftenvards 
failed to satisfy him, as we are told of Buddha ; 
he seems to have had no misgivings, and to have 
Icnown where truth was to he had,^ and thus he 
became a Jain monk. And again, when, after 
many years of austerities such as are practised by 
other ascetics of the Jains, he reached omniscience, 
we are not given to understand that he found any 
new truth, or a new revelation, as Buddha is said 
to have received ; nor is any particular doctrine or 
philosophical principle mentioned the knowledge 
and insight or which then occurred to him for the 
first time. But he is represented as gaining, at 
his kevala, perfect knowledge of what he knew 
before only in part and imperfectly. Thus Maha- 
vira appears in the tradition of his own sect as one 
who, from the beginning, had followed a religion 
established long ago ; had he been more, had he 
been the founder of Jainism, tradition, ever eager 
to extol a prophet, would not have totally repressed 
his claims to reverence as such. Nor do Buddhistic 
traditions indicate that the Niganthas owed their 
origin to Nataputta ; they simply speak of them 
as of a sect existing at the time of Buddha. We 
cannot, therefore, without doing violence to tradi- 
tion, declare Mahavira to have been the founder of 
Jainism. But he is without doubt the last prophet 
of the Jains, the last Tirthakara. His predecessor, 
ParSva, the last Tirthakara but one, seems to have 
better claims to the title of founder of Jainism. 
His death is placed at the reasonable interval of 
250 years before that of Mahavira, while Parsva’s 
predecessor Aiistanemi is stated to have died 
84,000 years before Mahavira’s Nirvana. Followers 
of Partva are mentioned in the canonical books ; 
and a legend in the Uttaradhyayana sutra xxiii. 
relates a meeting between a disciple of Par5va and 
a disciple of Maliavira which brought about the 
union of the old branch of the Jain diurch and the 
new one.® This seems to indicate that Parlva was 
a historical person ; but in the absence of historical 
documents we cannot venture to go beyond a con- 
jecture. 

2 . Jain view of their origin, etc. — According 
to the belief of the Jains themselves, Jain religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and 
again, in every one of the endless succeeding 

f eriods of the world, by innumerable Tirtliakaras. 
n the present avasarpint period (see art. Ages op 
THE IV^ORLD [Indian], vol. i. p. 200 f.) the first 
Tirthakara w.as R^abha, and the last, the 24th, 
was Vardhamana. The names, signs, and colours 
of the 24 Tirtliakaras were as follows : 


golden ; (3) Sambhava, horse, golden ; (4) Abbinandana, ape, 
golden ; (6) Siimati, heron, golden ; (6) Padmaprabhn, lotus* 
dower, red ; (7) Snpar^va, the svaali'kat golden ; (8) Chandra* 
prabha, moon, white; (9) Snvidhi (or Pufpadanta), dolphin, 
white; (10) Sitala, the mrof^a, golden; (11) Sreyaihsa (or 

^ A. F. R. Hocmle, Uv&sa^^adasdo^ tr., p. 6 f., note (Calcutta, 
1800), says that Mahavira, havingbecn bom in Kollaga,*natn rally, 
when he assumed the monk's vocation, retired (as related in 
KaXpasutra 115 f.) to the ehe'vja of his own clan, called Dulpalisa 
and situated in the neighbourhood of Kollfiga. Srahavira's 
parents (and with them probably their whole clan of Xaya 
Ksattriyas) are said to have been followers of the tenets of 
Parivaniitha (see Aydrart^a, IL 15, f 16). As such they would, 
DO doubt, keep up a religious establishment (cAelya) for the 
accommodation of Par^ra, on his periodical visits, with his dis- 
ciples, to Kuodapara or Vesill. 31ahavlra, on renouncing the 
world, would probably first join Pariva's sect, In which, how- 
ever, he soon became a refonnerand chief himself.* 

2 SUE xlv. Introd. p. xxi f. 


^reyan), rhinoceros, golden ; (12) yasupujyn, buffalo, red ; 03) 
Vimala, hog, golden ; (14) Ananta (or Anantajit), falcon, golden : 

(16) Dharma, thunderbolt, golden ; (16) Santi, antelope, golden ■ 

(17) Kunthu, goat, golden ; (18) Ara, the nandyamria, golden : 
(10) Main, jar, blue ; (20) Suvrata (or Munisurata), tortoise, 
black : (21) Nami, blue lotus, golden ; (22) Nomi (or Arif- 
taneml), conoh shell, black; (28) Pardva, snake, blue; (2l) 
Vardhannana, lion, golden. All Tirtbakaras were Kfatriyas; 
Munisuvrata and Nemi belonged to tho HarirariiSa, the remain- 
ing 22 to the Ikgviku race. Mali! was a woman, accoiding to 
the Svetambaras ; but this the Digambaras deny, as, according 
to them, no female can reach liberation. Tho interval in years 
between Mahavira and tho two last Tirtbakaras has been given 
above. Naml died 600,000 years before Nemi, Munisumfa 
1,100,000 years before Nami ; the next intervals are fl,600,OM, 
10,000,000, or a krore ; the following intervals cannot bo ex- 
pressed in definite numbers of years, but are given in palyo- 
pamas and sagaropamas, the last interval being one krore of 
krores of sSgaropamds. The length of the life and the height 
of the Tirtbakaras are in proportion to the length of the interval 
(see art. Ages op the Worid [Indian]). These particulars are 
here given according to the Svetambaras. 

In connexion with these items of the mythological history of 
the Jains, it may be added that they relate the legends of 12 uni- 
versal monarchs (Ohakravartins), of 9 VSsudevas, 9 Balader-as, 
and 9 Prativasudevas who lived within the period from the first 
to the 22nd Tirthakara. Together with the 24 Tirtbakaras they 
are tho 63 great personages of Jain history ; the legends of their 
lives form the subject ol a great epic work by Hemachandra— 
the rrifafft^aMiopurtMacTroriffl, which is based onolder sources, 
probably the Vasudevahindi (edited in Bhavnagar, 1906-09, by 
tho Jainadharmaprasarakasabha), 

All Tirtbakaras have reached Nirvana at their 
death. Though, being released from the world, 
they neither care for nor have any influence on 
worldly affairs, they have nevertheless become 
the object of worsliip and are regarded as tho 
‘gods’ (deva) by the Jains (see art. Atheism 
[Jain], vol. ii. p. 186 f.); temples are erected to 
them where their idols are worshipped.* Tho 
favourite Tirtbakaras are the first and the three 
last ones, but temples of the remaining ones are 
also met with. The worship of the idols of the 
Tirtbakaras is already mentioned in some canonical 
books, hut no rules for their worship are given ; ® 
it was, however, already in full sway in the first 
centuries of our era, as evidenced by the Paiima- 
chariya, the oldest Prakrit kdvya of the Jains, and 
by the statues of Tirtbakaras found in ancient sites 
— e.ff., in the Kankall mound at Mathura_ which 
belongs to this period.® Some f^cts, especially a 
rather recent section of the Svetambaras, tlio 
Dhnndhia or Stlianakavasins, reject this kind of 
worship altogether.* 

It goes without saying that the Tirtbakaras, 
except tlie two last, belong to mythology rather 
than to history ; the 22nd, Aristanemi, is connected 
with the legend of ICr|na as liis relative. But the 
details of Mahavira’s life as related in the can- 
onical books may be regarded on the whole as 
historical facts. 

He was a Ksatriya of the Jfiata clan and a native of Kupi)®' 
grama, a suburb of the torni VaiSSli (Che modern Basarh, 

27 miles north of Patna).® He was the second son of the 
Ksatriya Siddhartha and Tri^ala, a highly connected lady. 
The Svetambaras maintain, and thus it is stated in the AcMr- 
SAgatutra, the Kalpasutra, etc., that the soul of the Tirlhakara 
first descended into tho womb of the I " ^ 

was, by the order of Indra, removed ' 

Tri4al5.® But the Digambaras reject ' ■ ■ 

I For images and idols of the Jains see J. Burgess, • Digambara 
Jain Iconography,’ /A xxxii. (1903) 45911. ; O. Biihlcr, ’ Speci- 
mens of Jama Sculptures from Jlathura ' in Epigraphia Inilica, 
ii. (1894) 311 £f. ; J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave Temple-’, 
London, ISSO, p. 487 ff. 

® Some kind of worship, however, seems to be implied for the 
oldest times by the mention of the various eheiya (ehaitya), or 
shrines, in tho sacred books. These shrines were situatcrl In 
gardens in which Jlahavira resided during his visits to tho towns 
to which they belonged. Of. Uoernlo, Uvdtagadatdo, tr., p. 
note 4. 

s Epigr. Ind. ii. 311 f. , , . 

4 See ‘Notes on the non-ldolatrous Shwetambar Jains, by 
•Seeker,' 1911; and Margaret Stevenson, A'otee on Modem 
Jainivm, p. 13 f. 

® Kupdaggama and V.'iriiynggama, both suburbs of Vcsali, have 
been identified by IIocrnIe (foc. eit. p. 4, note 8) with the modern 
villages Banlya and BasukuprJ. 

® Cf. the transfer of tlic embryo of E.aladeva from the womb 
of Rohlpi to that of Devaki, whence he got tho name Sarhkar- 
(npa, still retaining the metronj-mic Ilauhioeya. 
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who wero pious Jains and worshippers of Par^va, gave him the 
name Yardhamiina (Vira or Mahavira is an epithet used as a 
name ; Arhat, Bhagavat, Jina, etc., are titles common to all 
Tlrthataras). He married Ya^oda and by her had a daughter 
Apojja. His parents died when he was 30 years old, and his 
elder brother Nandivardhana succeeded his father in whatever 
position ho had held. With the permission of his brother and 
the other authorities, ho carried out a long-cherished resolve 
and became a monk with the usual Jain rites. Then followed 

12 years of solf-mortiflcation ; Mnh&vira wandered about as a 
mendicant friar, bearing all kinds of hardships ; alter the first 

13 months he even discarded clothes. At the end of this period 

dedicated to meditation, he reached the state of omniscience 
(kcvala), corresponding to the Bodhi of the Buddhists. He 
lived for 42 ; ■ ■ law and instructing his 

y. disciples ■ . Agnibhuti, Vayubhuti, 

Arya Vyaktt , . . ■ . . , , ditaputra, Mauryaputra, 

Akampita, Achalabhriiti', Metaiya, and Prabhasa. In the 72nd 
year of his life he died at Pav5 and reached Nirvana. This 
event took place, ns stated above, some years before Buddha's 
death, and may, therefore, be placed about 480 b.o. The 
Svetambnras, however, place the Nirvana of Slahavira, which is 
the initial point of their era, 470 years before the beginning of 
the Vikrama era, or in B27 B.0.1 The Digambaras place the 
same event 18 years later. 

3 . Canonical literature of the Svetamharas. — 
The canonical hooks of the Svetambaras (the Dig- 
ambaras do not admit them to be genuine) are not 
works by Mahavira himself, but some of them claim 
to be discourses delivered by him to Indrabhuti, the 
Gautama, which his disciple, the ganadlutra Su- 
dharman, related to his own disciple Jambusvamin. 

Before entering on details about the existing canon, it must be 
stated that, according to the Jains, there were originally, since 
the time of the first ISrthakara, two kinds of sacred books, the 

14 purms and the 11 afigas ; the 14 purvas were, however, 
reckoned to make up a 12th afiga under the name of Drftivada. 
Tl>o knowledge of the 14 purvas continued only down to 
Sthulabhadra, the 8th patriarch after Mahavira; the next 7 
patriarchs down to Vajra knew only 10 pttroos, and after that 
time the remaining purvas were gradually lost, until, at the 
time when the canon was written down in books (930 A.V.), all 
the purvas had disappeared, and consequently the 12th aAga 
too. Such is the Svetambara tradition regarding the purvas ; 
that of the Digambaras is similar as regards the final loss of the 
purvas, differing, however, in most details ; but they contend 
that the aAgas also wore lost after 9 more generations.^ 

The 11 angas are the oldest part of the canon 
(siddhdnta), which at present embraces 45 texts. 
Besides the 11 angas, there are 12 upahgas, 10 
pdinnas [prakirnas), 6 chhedasutras, Nandi and 
Anuyogaavdra, and 4 mxdasntras. A list of these 
texts according to the usual enumeration follows.’ 

(1) 11 aiYprtS : Achara, Sutrakjta, Sthana, Samavaya, Bhag- 
avati, Jfiatadhannakathas, UpasakadoSas, AntakrddaSas, Anutr 
taraupapitikadaSas, Pra^navyakarana, Vipaka (Df^tivada, no 
longer extant^; (2) 12 upaiigasx Aupapatika, Raja^rafiniya, 


Ohatu^Saraija, yaiiistira, Aturapratyakbyanara, iibakta- 
parijfia, Tapdulavaiyali, Chandavija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, 
Mahapratyakhyina, Vlrastava; (4) 6 chhedasutras \ Ni4Itha, 
Mahani§itha, Vyavahara, Daia^rutaskandha, Erhatkalpa, Pafi- 
chakalpa ; (5) 2 suiras without a common name : Nandi and 
Anuyogadvara ; (6) 4 mulasutras : XJttaradhj aj'ana, Ava^yaka, 
Da4avaikalika, and Most of the canonical 

books have been edited in India, some conimentaries. 
English translations have been published of the Acharanga, 
Sutrakrtiinga, Upasakadafias, Antak^ddaSas, Anuttaraupapati' 
kadafias, Uttaradbyayana, and two Kalpasutras. 

The redaction of the canon took place under 
Devarddhigani in 980 after the Nirvana (a.d. 454, 
according to the common reckoning, actually per- 
liaps 60 years later) ; before that time the sacred 
texts were banded down ivitliont embodying them 
in written books. In the interval between the com- 
position and the final redaction of the texts, and 

1 In the Preface to his ed. of the Parana Parvarx {Bihl, 
fnd., Calcutta, 1S91), p. 4 fl., the present writer criticizes the 
Svetambara tradition, and, by combining the Jain date of 
Chandragupta’s accession to the throne in 155 after the Nirvana 
v^ith the historical date of the same event in 321 or 322 B.c., 
arrives at 47G or 477 B.c. as the probable date of Mohavira’s 
Nirvana. 

2 For details see A. A. Gudrinot, Riperioire d*ipigraplixe 
;ainrt, Paris, 1903, p, 35. 

3 For details see Weber, ‘Sacred Literature of the Jainas, 
which first appeared (in German) in Tndische Studien^ xvi. 
[18S3), and xvii. [18S5], and was translated in I A xvii. [ISSSl-xxL 
[18921. 


even afterwards, they have undergone many altera- 
tions— transposition of parts, additions, etc. — traces 
of which can still be pointed out.’ Along with 
these alterations there seems to have gone on a 
gradual change of the language in which the texts 
were composed. The original language, according 
to the J ains, was Ardhamagadhl, and they give that 
name, or M.ugadhi, to the language of the present 
texte. But it has, most probably, been modernized 
during the process of oral transmission. The older 
parts of the canon contain many archaic forms for 
which in later texts distinct MahSr5§tri idioms are 
substituted. It wiU be best to call the lanraage 
of the sacred texts simply Jain Prakrit, and that 
of later works Jain Mabaraste. 

As the works belonging to’ 'the canon are of differ- 
ent origin and age,_they differ greatly in character. 
Some are chiefly in prose, some in verse, some in 
mixed prose and verse. Frequently a work com- 
prises distinctly disparate parts put together when 
the redaction of the canon took place. The older 
prose works are generally very difl’use and contain 
endless repetitions; some, however, contain suc- 
cinct rules, some, besides lengthy descriptions, 
systematic expositions of various dogmatic ques- 
tions ; in others, again, the systematic tendency 
prevails throughout. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the more 
important texts.® Besides the sacred literature and 
the commentaries belonging to it, the Jains possess 
separate works, in close material agreement with 
the former, which contain systematic expositions 
of their faith, or parts of it, in Prakrit and San- 
skrit. These works, which generally possess the 
advantage of accuracy and clearness, have in their 
turn become the object of learned labours of 
commentators. One of the oldest is Umasvati’s 
Tattvdrthadhigamasiitra, a Svetfimhara work, 
which, however, is also claimed by the Digani- 
haras.’ A sort of encycloptedia of Jainism is the 
Lolaxprahaia* by Tejapala’s son, Vinaya vijaya 
(1652). On these and similar works our sketch 
of the Jain faith is chiefly based. 

It may here be mentioned that the Joins also possess a secular 
literature of their own, in poetrj- and prose, both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Of ^Jeouliar interest are the numerous talcs in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit with which outhors used to illustrate dopr- 
matical or moral problems. They hove also attempted more 
extensive narratives, some in a more popular style, os Hari- 
bhadra’s Samaraichehakaha, and Siddharfi's great allegorical 
work ” -. 1 - (both edited in Bibl. 

Ind., , 1 in high!}' artificial Sanskrit, 

as Sou . ■ d Dbanapala’s Titakamafljari 

(both published in the Kavyamald, Bombay, ISOl-03, 1903). 
Their oldest Prakrit poem (perhaps of the 3rd cent, a.d.), the 
Paumachariya, is a Jain version of the Bdmdyapa. Sanskrit 
poems, both in purana and in havya style, and hymns in Pralcrit 
and Sanskrit, are very numerous with the Svetambaras os 
well as the Digambaras ; there ore likewise some Jain dramas. 
Jain authors have also contributed many works, original 
treatises os well as commentaries, to the scientillo literature of 
India in its various branches — grammar, lexicography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. (of. art. Heuaciiaxdiu), vol. vi. p. C91. 

4 . The doctrines of Jainism. — Jain doctrines 
may be broadly divided^ into (i.) pliilosophical and 
(ii.) practical. Jain philosoiiliy contains ontology, 
metaphysics, and psychology. The practical doc- 
trines are concerned with ethics and asceticism, 
monasticism, and the life of the laity. 

i. (a) Philosophy . — The Aranyak.os and Upani- 
sads had maintained, or were believed to maintain, 
that Being is one, permanent, without beginning, 
change, or end. In opposition to this view, the 
Jains declare that Being is not of a persistent and 
unalterable nature : Being, they say, ‘ is j'oined to 

f See Weber, foe. eit. 8. 

-The development of this commenting literature has been 
studied by E. Leumann, ZDMG xlvi. flS92] 633 II. 

3 The Skr, text with a German tr. and explanation has Itcen 
pnhllshcd by the present writer in ZDMC! lx. [1900] 237 II., 
612ff. ; text and bMfya are contained in the Vibl. Iitd. edition 
(Calcutta, 1905). 

* Edited by Hiralala Haihsariija, 3 vols., Jkmnagar, 1910. 
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production, continuation, and destniction.’^ This 
theory they call the theory of the ‘ Indefiniteness of 
Being’ (anelcantavada) ; it comes to this : existing 
things are permanent only as regards their sub- 
stance, hut their accidents or qualities originate 
and perish. To explain : any material thing con- 
tinues for ever to exist as matter; this matter, 
however, may assume any shape and quality. 
Thus, clay as substance may be regarded as per- 
manent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, 
may come into existence and perish. It is clear 
that the Brahmanical speculations are concerned 
with transcendental Being, while the Jain view 
deals -with Being as given in common experience. 

The doctrine of the Indefiniteness of Being is 
upheld by a very strange dialectical method called 
Syddvada, to which the Jains attach so much im- 
portance that this name frequently is used as a 
synonym for the Jain system itself. According 
to this doctrine of Syddvada, there are 7 forms 
of metaphysical propositions, and all contain the 
word^ydf, e.g. syud asti sarvam, syud ndsti sarvam. 
Syat means ‘ may be,’ and is explained hylcatJiam- 
chit, which in this connexion may be translated 
‘somehow.’ The word sydt here qualifies the 
word asti, and indicates the Indefiniteness of 
Being (or astitvam). For example, we say a jar 
is somehow, i.e. it exists, if we mean thereby that 
it exists as a jar ; but it does not exist somehow 
if we mean that it exists as a cloth or the like. 
The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard 
against the assumption of the Vedantins that 
Being is one without a second, the same in all 
things. Thus we have the correlative predicates 
I is’ fosri') and ‘is not’ {ndsti). A third predicate 
is ‘inexpressible’ {avaktavya); for existent and 
non-existent {sat and asat) belong to the same 
thing at the same time, and such a co-existence of 
mutually contradictoiy attributes cannot be ex- 
pressed by any word in the language. The three 
predicates variously combined make up the 7 pro- 
I3ositions, or sapta bhahgas, of the Syddvdda. 

Supplementary to the doctrine of the Syddvdda, 
and, in a way, the logical complement to it, is the 
doctrine of the nayas.^ The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things : all these ways of 
judgment, according to tlie Jains, are one-sided, 
and they contain but a part of the truth. There 
are 7 nayas, 4 referring to concepts, and 3 to 
words. The reason for this variety of statement 
is that Being is not simple, as the Vedantins con- 
tend, but is of a complicated nature ; therefore 
every statement and every denotation of a thing 
is necessarily incomplete and one-sided ; and, u 
we follow one way only of expression or of vie%ving 
tilings, we are bound to go astray. Hence it is 
usual in explaining notions to state what the thing 
under discussion is •W’ith reference to substance, 
place, time, and state of being. 

{b) Metaphysics. — All things, i.e. substances 
{dravya), are divided into lifeless things {ajiva- 
kdya) and lives or souls {jtva). The former are 
again divided into (1) space (dkd^a); (2) and (3) 
two subtle substances called dharma and adharma, 
and (4) matter {pudgala). Space, dharma, and 
adharma are the necessary conditions for the sub- 
sistence of all other things, viz. souls and matter ; 
space affords them room to subsist ; dharma 
makes it possible for them to move or to be moved ; 
and adharma, to rest. It will be seen that the 
function of space, ns we conceive it, is by the Jains 
distributed among three different substances ; this 
seems highly speculative, and rather hyperlogical. 
But the conception of the two cosmicaf substances 

1 See n. Jacobi, * The Jfotaphysios and Ethics of the Jainas,’ 
in Tram, of the ConQresi for the lliel.of fleUgion, Oxford, IBOS, 
ii. fA 

5 tb. m. 


dharrtw, and adharma, which occur already, in the 
technical meaning just given, in canonical hooks, 
seems to be developed from a more primitive notion. 
For, as their names dharma and adharma indicate, 
they seem to have denoted, in primitive specula- 
tion, those invisible ‘fluids’ which by contact 
cause sin and merit. The Jains, using for the 
latter notions the terms pdpa and punya, were 
free to use the current names of those ‘ fluids ’ in 
a new sense not kno^vn to other Indian thinkers. 

Space {dkdia) is divided into that part of space 
which is occupied by the world of things {lokdkdta), 
and the space beyond it {alokdhdia), w’hich is 
absolutely void and empty, an abyss of nothing. 
Dharma and adharma are co-extensive vutli the 
■world ; accordingly no soul nor any particle of 
matter can get beyond this world for w'ant of the 
substrates of motion and rest. Time is recognized by 
some as a quasi -substancebesides those enumerated. 

Matter {pudgala) is eternal and consists of atoms ; 
otherwise it is not determined in its nature, but, 
as is already implied by the doctrine of the In- 
definiteness of Being, it is something that may 
become anything, as earth, water, fire, ■wind, etc. 
Two states of matter are distinguished: gross 
matter, of which the things which we perceive 
consist, and subtle matter, which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. Subtle matter, for instance, 
is that matter which is transformed into the 
different kinds of karma (see below). All material 
things are ultimately produced by the combina- 
tion of atoms. Two atoms form a compound when 
the one is viscous and the other dry, or both are of 
difl'erent degrees either of ■viscousness or dryness, 
Such compounds combine with others, and so on. 
They are, however, not constant in their nature, 
but are subject to change or development {pari- 
ndma), which consists in the assumption of quali- 
ties (punas). In this way originate also the bodies 
and senses of living beings. The elements— earth, 
water, fire, and ■ivind — are bodies of souls in the 
lowest stage of development, and are, therefore, 
spoken of as ‘earth-bodies,’ ‘water-bodies,’ etc. 
Here we meet with animistic ideas which, in this 
form, are peculiar to Jainism. They probably go 
back to a remote period, and must have prevailed 
in classes of Indian society which were not influ- 
enced by the more advanced ideas of the Brahmans. 

Different from matter and material things are 
the souls {jiva, lit. ‘lives’). There is an infinite 
number of souls ; the whole world is literally filled 
ivith them. The souls are substances, and as such 
eternal ; but they are not of a definite size, since 
they contract or expand according to the dimen- 
sions of the body in which they are incorporated 
for the time being. Their characteristic mark is 
intelligence, which may be obscured by extrinsic 
causes, but never destroyed. . _ . , 

Souls are of two kinds : mundane {satnsurin), 
and liberated (mukta). Mundane souls are the 
embodied souls of living beings in the world and 
still subject to the Cycle of Birth ; liberated souls 
will be embodied no more ; they have accomplished 
absolute purity ; they dwell in the state of pcriec- 
tion at the top of the universe, and have no Jwo*'® 
to do with worldly affairs ; they have reached 
nirvana {nirvrti, or mukti). Metaphysically the 
difference between the mundane and the liberated 
soul consists in this, that the former *^9,? 

filled by subtle matter, as a bag is filled with 
sand, while the latter is absolutely pure and irce 
from any material alloy, - , 1 » 

The defilement of the soul takes place in the 
folloiving way. Subtle matter ready to be trans- 
formed into karma pours into the soul ; tins w 
called ‘influx’ {Osrava). In the nsnnl 
things a soul harbours passions (kaijdya) whicn 
act like a viscous substance and retain thesuutie 
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matter coining into contact with the soul ; the 
subtle matter thus caught by the soul enters, as 
it Avere, into a chemical combination Avith it ; this 
is called the binding (bandha) (of ^amia-matter). 
The subtle matter ‘ bound ’ or amalgamated by the 
soul is transformed into the 8 kinds of kar7na, and 
forms a kind of subtle body {Mrtnana^arira)^ 
Avhich clings to the soul in all its migrations and 
future births, and determines the individual state 
and lot of that particular soul. For, as each 
particular karma has been caused by some action, 
good, bad, or indifferent, of the individual being 
in question, so this karma, in its turn, produces 
certain painful, or pleasant, or indifferent condi- 
tions and events Ai’hich the individual in question 
must undergo, Noav, Avhen a particular karma 
has produced its effect in the Avay described, it 
(f.e. the particular iarmo-matter) is discharged or 
purged firom the soul. This process of ‘purging 
off’ is called nirjara. When this process goes on 
Avithout interruption, all foirma-matterAviU, in the 
end, be discharged from the soul ; and the latter, 
noAv freed from the Aveight Avhioh had kept it doAvn 
before the time of its liberation (for matter is 
heaA^, and karma is material), goes up in a 
straight line to the top of the universe Avhere the 
liberated souls dAvell. But in the usual course of 
things the pur^g and binding processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to 
continue its mundane existence. After the death 
of an indiAudual, his soul, together Avith its kdr- 
maiia^arira, goes, in a feAv moments, to the place 
of its ncAV birth and there assumes a ncAV body, 
expanding or contracting in accordance AAdth the 
dimensions of the latter. 

Embodied souls are living beings, the classifica- 
tion of Avhich is a subject not only of theoretical 
but also of great practical interest to the Jains. 
As their highest duty (parama dliarma) is not to 
kill any living beings (ahimsd), it becomes incum- 
bent on them to knoAV the various forms Avhich 
life may assume. The Jains diAude living beings 
accor^ng to the number of sense-organs Avhich they 
possess ; the highest {vamhendriya) possess all five 
organs, viz. those of touch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing, AvhUe the loAvest {ekendriya) have 
only the organ of touch, and the remaining classes 
each one organ more than the preceding one in 
the order of organs given above ; e.g. Avorms, etc., 
possess the organs of touch and taste ; ants, etc., 
possess, in addition, smell ; bees, etc., seeing. The 
vertebrates possess all five organs of sense ; the 
higher animals, men, denizens of hell, and gods 
possess an internal organ or mind (manad), and are 
therefore called rational (samjnin), Avhile the loAver 
animals have no mind [asamjnin). The notions of 
the Jains about beings Arith only one organ are, 
in part, peculiar to themselves and call for a more 
detailed notice. 

It has already been stated that the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls; t.e., particles of earth, etc., ore the body of 
souls, called earth-hres, etc. These we may call elementary 
lives; they live and die and are horn again, in the same or 
another elementary body. These elementary lives are either 
gross or subtle ; in the latter case they are invisible. The last 

1 The Jains recognize 6 bodies which an individual may possess 
(though not all simultaneously), one gross and 4 subtle ones. 
Besides the iarmavaSarira, which is the receptade of karma 
and has no bodily functions, there ore (1) the transmutation 
body (vaikriyaianrd), producing the wonderful appearances 
which gods, magieians, etc., may assume ; (2) the translocation 
body (dharakaiarira}, which certain sages may assume for a 
short time in order to consult a Tirthakara at some distance ; 
(S) the igneous body (taijasaSarira), which In common beings 
causes the digestion of food, but in persons of merit gives effect 
to their curses (that thev burn their objects) and to their bene- 
dictions (that they gladfien as the raj-s of the moon), etc. This 
doctrine of the subtle bodies, in which, however, many details 
are subject to controversy, seems to he the outcome of very 
primitive ideas about magic, etc., which the Jains attempted to 
reduce to a rational theory. With the terms vaikriya. and 
taijasalarira may he compared the taikarika and taijata 
aJiaihkdra of the SfUikhyas. 


dass of one-organed lives are plants ; of some plants each is 
the body of one soul only, but of other plants each is an 
aggregation of embodied souls which have all functions of life, 
os respiration and nutrition, in common. That plants possess 
souls is an opinion shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jains have developed this theory in a remarkable way. Plants 
in which only one soul is embodied are always gross ; they exist 
in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle, t.e. 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the 
world. These subtle plants are called nigoda ; they are com- 
posed of an infinite number of souls forming a very small 
cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and experi- 
ence the most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely 
packed, like a box filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the 
supply of souls in place of those who have reached nirvana. 
But an infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has 
sufficed to replace the vacancy caused in the world by the 
niredna of all the souls that have been liberated from the 
beginningless past down to the present. Thus it is evident 
that the satinara will never be empty of living beings (see 
Lokaprakaia, vi. 31 ff.). 

From another point of vieAV mundane beings are 
divided into four grades : denizens of hell, animals, 
men, and gods; these are the four Avalks of life 
{gaii), in which bein^ are born according to their 
merits or demerits. For details, see artt. Demons 
AND Spirits (Jain), vol. iv. p. 608 ff., Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology (Indian), § /}, vol. iv. p. 160 f., 
and Ages of the World (Indian), vol. i. p. 200. 

We have seen that the cause of the soul’s em- 
bodiment is the presence in it of foirma-matter. 
The theory of karma is the key-stone of the Jain 
system ; it is necessary, therefore, to explain this 
theory in more detail. The natural qualities of 
soul are perfect knowledge (jiidna), intuition or 
faith (<f«r.!faiia), highest bliss, and all sorts of per- 
fections ; but these inborn qualities of the soul 
are weakened or obscured, in mundane souls, by 
the presence of karma. From this point of vieiv 
the division of karma will be understood. When 
karma-matter has penetrated the soul, it is trans- 
formed into 8 kinds (prakrii) of karma singly or 
severally, which form the kdrmaiga-iat'lra, just as 
food is, by digestion, transformed into the various 
fluids necessaiy for the support aud groAvth of the 
body. The 8 Kinds of karma are as follows. 

(1) Jfi&n&r>arap.iya, that which obscures the inborn right 
knowledge (i.e. omniscience) of the soul and thereby produces 
different degrees of knowledge and of ignorance ; l (2) aarland- 
varaxfiya, that which obscures right intuition, e.g. sleep ; (3) 
vedaniya, tlmt which obscures the bliss-naturo of the soul and 
thereby produces pleasure and paini; (4) mohaniya, that which 
disturbs the right attitude of the soul with regard to faith, con- 
duct, passions, and otlier emotions, and produces doubt, error, 
right or wrong conduct, passions, and various mental states. 
The following 4 kinds of karma concern more the individual 
status of a being : (6) Syu^ka, that which determines the iength 
of life of an individual in one birth as hell-being, animal, man, 
or god; (6) ndmo, that which produces the A-arious circum- 
Btonces or elements which collectively make up on individual 
existence, e.g. the peculiar body with its general and special 
qualities, faculties, eta; (,7)gotra, that which determines the 
nationality, caste, famil}’, social standing, etc., of an individual ; 
(8) aniardya, that which obstructs the inborn energy of the 
soul and thereby prevents the doing of a good action when 
there is a desire to do it. 

Each kind of karma has its predestined limits in 
time Avithin Avhich it must take effect and thereby 
be purged off. Before we deal Avith the operation 
of karma, however, Ave must mention another doc- 
trine which is connected Avith the karma-theory, 
viz. that of the six leiyds. The totality of karma 
amalgamated by a sonl induces on it a transcen- 
dents colour, a kind of complexion, Avbich cannot 
be perceived by our eyes ; and this is called le&yd. 
There are six Ic&yas : black, blue, grey ; yellow, 
red, and Avhite. They have also, aud prominent!}’, 
a moral bearing ; for the leiyd indicates the char- 
acter of the individual who oatos it. The fir.«t. 
three belong to bad characters, the last three to 
good characters,^ 

1 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (1) ordinary 
cognition (maft), (H) testimony (#7-ufn). (3) supernatural cogni- 
tion (arndni), (4) direct knowledge of the thoughts of others 
(manahparyaya), (5) omniscience (ierafn). 

* The belief in colours of tbe soul seems to be verv old and to 
go back to the time when expressions like ‘a black soul,’ ’a 
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The individual state of the soul is produced by 
its inbom nature and the Icarnia udth which it is 
vitiated ; this is the developmental or parinamika 
state. But there are 4 other states Avhich have 
reference only to the behaviour of the karma. In 
the common course of things karma takes effect 
and produces its proper results ; then the soul is in 
the audayika state. By proper efforts karma may 
be prevented, for some time, from taking effect ; it 
is neutralized {iipaiamita), but it is stUl present, 
just like fire covered by ashes ; then the soul is 
in the aupaiamika state. When karma is not 
only prevented from operating, but is annihilated 
altogether (ksapita), then the soul is in the ksdyilia 
state, which is necessary for reaching nirvana. 
There is a fourth state of the soul, Icsayopaiamtica, 
which partakes of the nature of the preceding 
ones ; in this state some Icarma is annihilated, 
some is neutralized, and some is active. This is 
the state of ordinary good men, but the ksayika 
and aupa&amika states belong to holy men, especi- 
ally the former. It will be easily understood that 
these distinctions have an important moral bear- 
ing ; they are constantly referred to in the prac- 
tical ethics of the Jains. 

We shall now consider the application of the 
karma-Vhf^ory to ethics. The highest goal is to get 
rid of all karma (nirjara) and meanwhile to acquire 
no new karma — technically speaking, to stop the in- 
flux (dsrava) of karma, which is called samvara, or 
the covering of the channels through which karma 
finds entrance into the soul. All actions produce 
karrtM, and in the majority of cases entail on the doer 
continuance of worldly existence {samparayilca) •, 
but, when a man is free from passions and acts in 
strict compliance ivith the rules of right conduct, his 
actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment 
and is then annihilated {Iryapatha). Therefore the 
whole apparatus of monastic conduct is required to 
prevent the formation of new karma-, the same 
purpose is served by austerities (tapas), which, 
moreover, annihilate the old Icarma more speedily 
than would happen in the common course of 
things. 

It is evident from the preceding remarks that the 
ethics and ascetics of the Jains are to be regarded 
as the logical consequence of the theory of jMrma. 
But from a historical point of view many of their 
ethical principles, monastic institutions, and ascetic 
practices have been inherited from older religions 
classes of Indian society, since Brahraanical ascetics 
and Buddhists resemble them in many of their 
precepts and institutions (see SBE xxii. [1884] 
Introd., p. xxiiff.). 

ii. Jain ethics has for its end the realization 
of nirvana, or molcsa. The necessary condition 
for reaching this end is the possession of right 
faith, right Knowledge, and right conduct. These 
three excellences are metaphorically named the 
‘ three jewels ’ {triratna), an expression used also 
by the Buddhist but in a different sense; they 
are not produced, but they are manifested on 
the removal of obstructing or obscuring species of 
karma. To effect this, the rules of conduct must 
be observed and corresponding virtues must be 
acquired. Of first importance are the five vows, 
the first four of which are also acknowledged by 
Brfihmans and Buddhists. The five vows (vraias) 
of the Jains are : (1) not to kill ; (2) not to lie ; (3) 
not to steal ; (4) to abstain from sexual intercourse ; 
(5) to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especi.ally to keep no property. These vows are to 
be strictly observed by monks, who take them on 
entering the Order, or, os it is commonly e.xpre.c^ed, 
on taking dik^u. In their case the vows are called 

bripht soul,’ were understood In a literal sense. Traces of a 
f imiiar belief hare also been found elsewhere (see Hahubharata, 
lai. S=0. 33 f., 23L <tr. : cf. I'tsforufra. iv. 7). 


the five great vows {mahavrata). Lay people, how- 
ever, should observe these vows so far as their con- 
ditions admit ; the five vows of the lay people are 
called the small vows {anvvrata). To explain : not 
to kill any living beings requires the greatest 
caution in all actions, considering that nearly every- 
thing is believed to be endowed with life. Endless 
rules have been laid down for monks which aim at 
preventing the destruction of the life of any living 
beings whatever. But if a layman were to observe 
these rules he could not go aoout his business ; ho 
is, therefore, obliged to refrain only from intention- 
ally killing living beings, be it for food, pleasure, 
gain, or any such purpose. And so it is also with the 
remaining vows ; their rigour is somewhat abated 
in the case of laymen. A layman, however, may, 
for a limited time, follow a more rigorous practice 
by taking one of the following particular vows or 
regulations of conduct [Blavrata)-. (1) digvirati-, 
he may limit the distance up to which he will go 
in this or that direction ; (2) anarthadandavirati ; 
he may abstain from engaging in anything that 
does not strictly concern him; (3) npabhogapari- 
bhogaparimana-, he may set a measure to his food, 
drink, and the things he enjoys, avoiding besides 
gross enjoyments. (It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that certain articles or food, etc., are stnctly 
forbidden to all, monks and laymen alike, t.g. 
roots, honey, and spirits ; and likewise no food may 
be eaten at night.) The preceding three vows are 
called gnnavrata ; the next four are the disciplinary 
vows {Hksavrata) : (4) deJavirata, reducing the area 
in which one will move ; (5) samdyika ; by this vow 
the layman undertakes to give up, at stated times, 
aU sinful actions by sitting down motionless and 
meditating on holy things j (6) paufadhopavdsa, 
to live as a monk on the 8th, 14th, or 15th day 
of the lunar fortnight, at least once a month : (7) 
atithisamvibhdga, lit. to give a share to guests, but 
it is understood in a less literal sense, viz. to provide 
the monks with what they want. 

Most of these regulations of conduct for laymen 
are intended apparently to make them participate, 
in a measure and for some time, in the_ merits and 
benefits of monastic life without obliging them to 
renounce the world altogether. The rules for a 
voluntary death have a similar end in view (see art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain], vol. iv, 
p. 484 f.). It is evident that the lay part of the 
community were not regarded as outsiders, or only 
as friends and patrons of the Order, as seems to 
have been the case in early Buddhism ; their 
position was, from the beginning, well defined bv 
religious duties and privileges ; the bond which 
united them to the Order of monks was an effective 
one. The state of a layman was one preliminary 
and, in many cases, preparatory to the state of a 
monk ; in the latter respect, however, a change 
seems to have eome about, in so far as now and_ for 
some time past the Order of monks is reenuted 
chiefly from novices entering it at an early age, not 
from laymen in general. It cannot be doubted 
that this close union between laymen and monks 
brought about by the similarity of their religious 
duties, differing not in kind, out in degree, has 
enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes 
within, and to resist d.angers from without for 
more than two thousand j’cars, while Buddbi.sm, 
being less exacting as regards the laymen, 
underwent the most extraordinary evolutions and 
finally disappeared altogether in the country oi 
its ongin, , r - 

A monk on entering the Order takes the nyc 
great vows stated above ; if they are strictly kept, m 
tlie wirit of the five times five clauses, or bhi^anus 
{SBE xxii, 202 ff. ), no ne w laxrma can form. But, to 

practise them effectually, more explicit regulations 
arc required, and these constitute the discipline 
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of the monks. This discipline is described under 
seven heads. 

(1) Since through the activity of body, speech, 
and mind, which is technically called yom by the 
Jains, Awtrma-matter pours into the soul {asrava) 
and forms pew Jcarma, as explained above, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the asrava (or to 
effect samvara), to regulate those activities by 
keeping body, speech, and mind in strict control ; 
these are the three guptis (e,g,, the g%ipti or guard- 
ing of the mind consists in not thinking or desiring 
anything bad; having only good thoughts, etc.). 
(2) Even in those actions which are inseparable 
from the duties of a monk, he may become guilty 
of sin by inadvertently transgressing tbe great 
vows {e.g., killing living beings). To avoid such 
sins he must observe the five samitis, i.e. he must 
be cautious in walking, speaking, collecting alms, 
taking up or putting down things, and voiding the 
body ; e.g., a monk should in walking look before 
him for about six feet of ground to avoid killing or 
hurting any living being ; he should, for the same 
reason, inspect and sweep the CTound before he 
puts anything on it ; he should be careful not to 
eat anything considered to possess life,* etc. (3) 
Passion being the cause of the amalgamation of 
feirma-matter ivith the soul, the monk should ac- 
quire virtues. The 4 cardinal vices {kasaya) are 
anger, pride, illusion, and greed ; their opposite 
virtues are forbearance, indulgence, straightfor- 
wardness, and purity. Adding to them the follow- 
ing 6 virtue.s, veracity, restraint, austerities, free- 
dom from attachment to ansdihing, poverty, and 
chastity, we have what is called the tenfold highest 
law of the monks (v.ttamadharma).^ (4) Helpful 
for the realization of the sanctity of which an earnest 
searcher of the highest good stands in need are 
the 12 reflexions {anwreksS. or bMvanS) on the 
transitoriness of all things, on the helplessness of 
men, on the misery of the world, and similar topics, 
which form the subject of endless homilies inserted 
in their works by Jain authors. (6) Eurthermore, 
it is necessary for a monk, in order to keep in the 
right path to perfection and to annihilate his 
karma, to bear cheerfully with all that may cause 
him trouble or annoyance. There are ^ such 
‘troubles’ (•pai^aha) which a monk must endure 
without flinching, as hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, all sorts of trying occurrences, illness, ill 
treatment, emotions, etc. If we consider that the 
conduct of the monk is regulated with the purpose 
of denying him every form of comfort and rnerely 
keeping him alive, without, however, the risk of 
hurting any living beings, it may be imagined to 
what practical consequences the endurance of the 
parisahas must lead. (6) Conduct (charitra) con- 
sists in control and is of 6 degrees or phases. In 
the lowest phase all sinful activities are avoided, 
and the highest leads to the annihilation of all 
karma, prmiminary to final liberation. (7) The 
last item is asceticism or austerities (tapas), which 
not only prevents the forming of new iMrma {sam- 
vara) but also purges off the old (nirjam), provided 
that it be rmdertaken in the right way and with 
the right intention ; for there are also the ‘ austeri- 
ties of fools ’ (halatapas) practised by other religious 
sects, through which temporary merits, such as 
supernatural powers, birth as a god, etc., can be 
accomplished but the highest good will never be 
attained. Tapas is, therefore, one of tho_ most 
important institutions of Jainism. It is divided 
into (a) extemid and (b) internal tapas ; the former 
comprises the austerities practised by the Jains, 
the latter their spiritual exercises, (a) Among 
austerities fasting is the most conspicuous; the 

1 The second part of the JehSranga tiUra will give an idea 
of the cautions to be tahen in this regard. 

t Cf. Manu, vi. 02. 


Jains have developed it to a kind of art, and reach 
a remarkable proficiency in it. The usual way of 
fasting is to eat only one meal every second, third, 
fourth day, and so on down to half a year. Another 
form of fasting is starving oneself to death {mdra- 
nantiki samlekhand ; see ‘ Voluntary death or 
euthanasia ’ in the art. Death and Disposal OF 
THE Dead [Jain]). Other kinds of abstinence are 
distinguished from fasting properly so called : re- 
duction of the quantity of the daily food ; restric- 
tions ns regards the land of food selected from 
what one has obtained by beggmg (for monks and 
nuns must, of course, beg their daily meal and 
must not eat what has been specially prepared 
for them); rejection of aU attractive food. To 
the category of external austerities belong also 
sitting in secluded spots to meditate there and 
the postures taken up during meditation. The 
latter item Jain ascetics have in common with 
Brahmanical Yoga. (6) Internal austerities em- 
brace aU that belongs to spiritual discipline, in- 
cluding contemplation — e.g., confessing and re- 
penting of sins. Transgressions of the rules of 
conduct are daily expiated by the ceremony of 
pratikramana ; greater sins must be confessed to a 
superior (alochana) and repented of. The usual 
penance in less serious cases is to stand erect in a 
certain position for a ^ven time {kayotsarga) ; but 
for graver transgressions the superior prescribes 
other penances— -in the worst cases a new ordination 
of the guilty monk. Other kinds of internal 
austerities consist in modest behaviour, in doing 
services to other members of the Order or laymen, 
in the duty of studying, in overcoming all tempta- 
tions. But the most important of all spiritual 
exercises is contemplation (dhyana). Contempla- 
tion consists in the concentration of the mind on 
one object; it cannot be persevered in for longer 
than one muhurta (48 minutes), and is permitted 
only to persons of a sound constitution. According 
to the obj ect on •which the thoughts are concentrated 
and the purpose for which this is done, contemplation 
may be had or good, and wHl lead to corresponding 
results. We are here concerned only ivith good 
contemplation, which is either religious (dharma), 
or pure or bright {hikla). The former leads to the 
intuitive cognition of things hidden to common 
mortals, especially of religions truths. Indeed, it 
cannot be doubted that the pretended accuracy of 
information on all sorts of subjects, such as cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy, geography, spiritual processes, 
etc., which the sacred books and later treatises 
contain is in great part due te the intuition "uhicb 
the ‘ religious contemplation ’ is imagined to pro- 
duce. Higher than the latter is the ‘ pure ’ con- 
templation, which leads through four stages to 
final emancipation : first, single objects are medi- 
tated upon, then only one object ; then there is the 
stage wnen the activities of the body, speech, and 
mind continue, but only in a subtle form without 
relapse. At this stage, when the worldly existence 
rapimy draws towards its end, the remaining karma 
may be suddenly consumed by a kind of explosion 
called samudghata. Then, in the lost stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated and 
all activities having ceased, the soul leaves the 
body and goes up to the top of the universe, where 
the liberated souls stay for ever. It must, however, 
be remarked that ‘ pure contemplation ’ is not by 
itself a means of reaching liberation, but that it is 
the last link of a long chain of preparatory exer- 
tions. Even its first two stages can be realized 
only by those in ■whom the passions (kasaya) 
are either neutralized or annihilated ; and only ke- 
valins, i.e. those w'ho have already reached omni- 
science, can enter into the last two stages, which 
lead directly to liberation. On the other band, 
the nirvana is necessarily preceded by 12 years of 
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self-morfcification of the flesh, ^ which should be 
the closing act of a monk’s career, though it no 
longer leads to liberation, for Jambusvamin, the 
disciple of Mahavira’s disciple Sudharman, was 
the last man who reached hevala, or omniscience, 
and was liberated on his death ® (64 after Mahavira’s 
Nirvana) ; accordingly during the rest of the pres- 
ent Avasarpini penod nobody will be bom who 
reaches nirva/tm m the same existence. Neverthe- 
less these speculations possess a great theoretical 
interest, because they afford us a deeper insight 
into the Jain system. 

In this connexion we must notice a doctrine to 
which the Jains attach much importance, viz. the 
doctrine of the 14 gunasthanas, i.e. the 14 steps 
which, by a gradual increase of good qualities and 
decrease of Imrma, lead from total ignorance and 
wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and 
final liberation. 

In the first stage (mithyddTfti) are all beings from the nigodas 
upwards to those men who do not know or do not believe in 
the truths revealed by the TIrthakaras ; they are swayed by the 
two cardinal passions, love and hate (rdga and dvesa), and are 
completely tied down by kanna. In the following stages, as 
one advances by degrees in true knowledge, in firmness of 
belief, and in the control and repression of passions, different 
kinds of karma are got rid ol and their, effects cease, so that the 
being in question becomes purer and purer in each following 
stage. In all stages up to the 11th (that of a upaSantakasaya- 
vUardgachchhadmaslhd) a relapse may take place and a man 
may fall even down to the first stage. But as soon os he has 
reached the 12th stage, in which the first four kinds of karma 

are annihilated (that of -t-' 

he cannot but pass thro ' . ■ . ■ • • ( 

science is reached J in I ' „ ■ ■ ■ ' . . . ■ 

the man still belongs to the world, and may continue in it for a 
long period ; he retains some activities of body, speech, and 
mind j but, when all his activities cease, he enters on the last 
stage (that of an ayogikevatin), which leads immediately to 
liberation, when the lost remnant of karma has been annihi- 
lated. 

A question must now be answered which will 
present itself to every critical reader, viz. Is the 
hzrma-theoTj &a explained above an original and 
integral part of the Jain system ? It seems so 
abstmse and highly artificial that one would 
readily believe it a later developed metaphysical 
doctrine which was CTafted on an originally re- 
ligious system basea on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beings. But such a 
hypothesis would be in conflict -with the fact that 
this JeaTyna-theory, if not in all details, certainly 
in the main outlines, is acknowledged in the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupposed by many ex- 
pressions and technical terms occurring in them. 
Nor can we assume that in this regard the canoni- 
cal books represent a later dogmatic development 
for the following reason ; the terms dsrava, 
samvara, nirjara, etc., can be understood only on 
the supposition that Tcarma is a kind of subtle 
matter flowing or pouring into the soul {dsrava), 
that this influx can be stopped or its inlets covered 
{saijivara), and that the torma-matter received 
into the soul is consumed or digested, as it were, 
by it {niryara). The Jains understand these terms 
in their literal meaning, and use them in explaining 
the way of salvation (the saiiwara of the dsravas 
and the nirjard lead to molcsa). Now these terms 
are as old as Jainism. Por the Buddhists have 
borrowed from it the most significant term dsrava ; 
they use it in very much the same sense as the 
Jains, but not in its literal meaning, since they do 
not regard the karma as subtle matter, and deny 
the existence of a soul into which the karma could 
have an ‘influx.’ Instead of samvara they say 
usavakkhaya {dsravaJ^aya), ‘destruction of the 
dsravas,' and identify it vrith magga {marqa, 

‘ path ’). _ It is obvious that with them dsrava has 
lost its literal meaning, and that, therefore, they 
must have borrowed this term from a sect where it 
had retained its original significance, or, in other 

1 Sec Deatu asd Disposal, or the Dead (Jain), vol. iv. p. i84. 

* /’cniifto Parran, iv. 60 if. 


words, from 
the term samvara. 


the 


Jains. The Buddhists also use 
, e.g. silasamvara, ‘restraint 
under the moral law,’ and the participle sammta, 
‘ controlled,’ words which are not used in this sense 
by Brahmanical writers, and therefore are most 
probably adopted from Jainism, where in their 
literal sense they adequately express the idea tliat 
they denote. Thus the same argument serves to 
prove at the same time that the Z:ama-theory of 
the Jains is an original and integral part of tiieir 
system, and that Jainism is considerably older 
than the origin of Buddhism. 

5 . Present state of Jainism. — The Jains, both 
Svetambaras and Digambaras, number, according 
to the census of 1901, 1,334,140 members, i.e. even 
less than J per cent of the whole population of 
India.^ On account of their wealth and education 
the Jains are of greater importance, however, than 
might be expected from their number. There 
are communities of Jains in most towns all over 
India. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India, in Maisiir and Kannada, but also 
in the North, in the North-Western provinces, 
Eastern Rajputena, and the Panjab. The head- 
quarters of the Svetambaras are in Gujarat (whence 
Gujarati has become the common language of the 
Svetambaras, rather than Hindi) and Western 
Rajputana, but they are to be found also all over 
Northern and Central India. Very much the saino 
distribution of the Jains as at present seems, from 
the evidence of the inscriptions, to have prevailed 
ever since the 4th century.® Splendid temples 
bear testimony to the wealth and zeal of the sect, 
some of which rank among the architectural 
wonders of India, as those on the hiJls of Girnur 
and Satrnfijaya, on Mount Abu, in Ellora, and 
elsewhere. 

The outfit of a monk is restricted to bare 
necessities, and these he must beg: clothes, a 
blanket, an almsbowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the 
ground, a piece of cloth to cover his mouth wlicn 
speaking lest insects should enter it. Tho_ nuns 
outfit is the same except that they have additional 
clothes. The Digambaras have a similar outfit, 
hut keep no clothes and use peacocks’ feathers in- 
stead of the broom. The monks shave the hwd, 
or remove the hair by plucking it out (locha). The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair js to be 
preferred and is necessary at particular tunes ; it 
is peculiar to the Jains and is regarded by them os 
an essential rite. . 

Originally the monks had to lead a wandering 
life except during the monsoon, when thOT 
in one place ; compare the vassa of the Buddhist 
monks. Thns Mahavira in his wandering stayed 
for one day only in a village and five days m a 
town. But this habit has been somowbat changed 
by the introduction of convents {upairaya), corre- 
sponding to the vihdras of the Buddhists. 

The vvdirayas ‘are separato buildings erccti^ by each SMt 
lor their monks or nuns. An Upairaya is a 
without bath-rooms and cooking places, fumished only nn 
wooden beds * (11. Stevenson, J/oa, JaifixSTT^t P* 2°)* 

The Svetambaras, as a rule, go only to those 
places where there are such and now 

they stay as long as a week in a village, m a tovra 
as long as a month. It is in the upairaya that 
the monks preach or explain sacred texts to laymen 
who come to visit them. The daily duties of a 
monk are rather arduous if conscicntioufily per- 
formed ; e.g., he should sleep only three hours 
the night. His duties consist in repenting oi ana 
expiatmg sins, meditating, studying, begging a so. 
(in the afternoon), careful inspection of_ his cloincs 
and other things for the removal of insects, J 

1 The EmaU number ol Jains is explain^ by 
Jainism is not a religion ol the uncultivated masses, but 
of the upper classes. . . o, 

3 See Guiirinot, RfpeHoire d'iplgraphie jama, p. zi. 
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cleaning them, etc. (for details see leot. xxvi. of 
the Uttaradhyayana siitra [SBE xlv. 142 ff.]). 
There are various monastic degrees. First there is 
the novice {iailc^a), who is not yet ordained. When 
he or any other man takes the vows {watuduna), 
he renounces the world [pravrajya) and is initiated 
or takes dtksa. The most important ceremony at 
that time is the shaving or pulling out of the hair 
under a tree. From a common monk he may rise 
to the rank of a teacher and superior called 
iipudhydya, dchdrya, vachaka, ganin, etc., accord- 
ing to demees and occupations. 

The religious duties of the laity have, to some 
extent, been treated above. The ideal of conduct 
is that of the monk, which a layman, of course, 
cannot realize, hut which he tries to approach by 
taking upon himself particular vows.* But in 
practical life also, apart from asceticism, the Jains 
possess a body of rules composed by monks which 
lay out a rational course of life for laymen and 
tend to improve their welfare and moral standard.* 
The monks have also to provide for the religious 
wants of the laity by explaining sacred texts or 
religious treatises and delivering sermons ; this is 
done in the upaSrayas where the laymen visit 
them ; similarly the nuns are visited by, or visit, 
the lay women. But the most conspicuous habit 
of the laity is attendance in temples, and worship 
of the Tirthakaras and the deities associated with 
them,® 

We must now advert to a peculiarity of the 
Jains which has struck all observers more than any 
other, viz. their extreme carefulness not to destroy 
any living being, a principle which is carried out 
to its very last consequences in monastic life, and 
has shaped the conduct of the laity in a great 
measure. No layman will intentionally kill any 
living being, not even any insect, however trouble- 
some ; he will remove it carefully without hurting 
it. It goes without saying that the Jains pe 
strict vegetarians. This principle of not hurting 
any living being bars them from some professions, 
e.g. agriculture, and 'has thrust them into com- 
merce, and especially into its least elevating branch 
of money-lending. Most of the money-lending in 
Western India is in the hands of the Jains, and 
this accounts in a great measure both for their 
unpopularity and for their wealth.’ * A remarkable 
institution of the Jains, due to their tender regard 
for animal life, is their asylums for old and diseased 
animals, thepanjarapolas, where they are kept and 
fed till they die a natural death. 

6. History of Jainism. — The history of the Jain 
church, in both the Svetambara and the Digambara 
sections, is chiefly contained in their lists_ of patri- 
archs and teachers and in legends concerning theru. 
The oldest list of patriarchs of the Svetambaras is 
the Sthavirdvali in the Kalpasutra, which begins 
with Mahavira’s disciple Sudliarman and ends with 
the 33rd patriarch Sandilya or Skandila. Of most 

atriarchs only the names and the gotra are given ; 

ut there is also an expanded list from the 6th, 
Bhadrabahu, down to the 14th, Vajrasena, which 
adds more details, viz. the names of the disciples 
of each patriarch and of the schools and branches 
{gana, kula, and Sakha) founded by, or originating 
with, them. As some of these details are also 

1 Mention ehould be made of the 11 pa(?tmSs (Skr. pralimS), 
or standards of ascetic life, which a layman may take upon 
himself, especially when he intends to end his life by starving 
(cf. Hoemle, Vvdsagadasao, tr., p. 46, n. 12 1., lA xcdii, [1904] 
830). 

2 E. Windisoh, YogaSastra, Germ, tr., ZDMO xxvill. [1874]; 
L. Sunli, Yogabindu, Ital. tr., Giomale della Societd Asiatica 
Italiana, xxi. [1908] ; Warren, Jainism, p. 64 if. 

s For a description of the worship of the different sections of 
the Jains see Stevenson, Mod. Jainism, p. 85 ff., where there is 
also a short notice of the Jain festivals and fasts (p. 107fl.; ct 
also art. Festivals akp Fasts [Jain], vol. v. p. 876 ff.). 

4 Stevenson, 41. 


mentioned in old Jain inscriptions of the 2nd cent. 
A.p. found at Mathura,* this part at least of the 
Jain tradition is proved to be based on historical 
facts. Further, the more detailed list of patriarchs 
shows that after the 6th patriarch a great expan- 
sion of Jainism took place in the N. and N.W. of 
India.* Beyond the details mentioned, we have no 
historical records about the patriarchs; but such 
legends as were known about them down to 
Vajrasena have been combined in Hemachandra’s 
PariSista parvan into a kind of continuous nar- 
rative.* For later times there are lists of teachers 
{gurvavali, pa^avaU)* of separate schools, called 

f achchha, which give a summary account from 
lahavira down to the founder of the gachchha in 
question, and then a more detailed one of the line 
of descent from the latter downward, with some 
particiriars of subsequent heads of the gachchha 
called Sripfijya. The number of gachchhas, which 
usually differ only in minute details of conduct, is 
said to amount to 84, of which only 8 are repre- 
sented in Gujarat, the most important of them 
being the Kharatara Gachchha, which has split 
into many minor gachchhas, the Tapa, Auchala, 
and others. Separate mention is due to the 
Upakesa Gachchha, whose members are known as 
the Oswal Jains ; they are remarkable for begin- 
ning their descent, not from Mahavira, but from 
his predecessor Par4va. These lists of teachers 
seem, as a rule, to be reliable only in that part 
which comes after the founder of the school to 
which they belong ; the preceding period down to 
about the 9th cent. A.D. is one of great uncer- 
tainty ; there seems to be a chronological blank of 
three centuries somewhere.* 

Kecords which allude to contemporaneous secular 
history are scant ; such as we have in mscriptions 
and legends refer to kings who had favoured the 
Jains or were believed to have embraced Jainism. 
The first patron king of the Jains is said to have 
been Samprati, grandson of the great emperor 
Aioka ; but this is very doubtful history. A his- 
torical fact of the greatest importance for the 
histoiy of Jainism was the conversion of Knm&ra- 
pala, king of Gujarat, by Hemachandra (see art. 
HEMACHANDKA). 

Finally, we must_ mention the schisms {nihnava) 
that have occurred in the Jain church. According 
to the Svetambaras, there were eight schisms, of 
which the first was originated by Mahavira’s son- 
in-law, Jamali ; and the eighth, occurring in 609 
A.V. or A.D. 83, gave rise to the Digambara sect.* 
But the Digambaras seem to be ignorant of the 
earlier schisms ; they say that under Bhadrabahu 
rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas, which in A.D. 80 
developed into the SvetSmbara sect.* It is prob- 
able that the separation of the sections of the Jain 
church took place gradually, an individual develop- 
ment going on in both groups living at a great 
distance from one another, and that they became 
aware of their mutual difference about the end of 
the Ist cent. A.D. But the difference is small in 
articles of faith (see art. DiGAMBARAh 
The sources for the history of the Digambaras are 

J 8eo BOWer, Spigr. Jnd. i. [1892] 371 ff., 393 ff. 

3 It Is, however, curious that another tradition states: *In 
India after the time of the Nanda kings the Law of the Jinas 
will become scarce * (Paumaeharij/af hmlx, 42J. Perhaps this 
refers more specially to Magadha and the adjoining countries, 
where, under the reign of the Mauryas, Buddhism soon attained 
the position of a popular religion, and most have become a 
formidable rival of Jainism. 

3 See the contents of the work^ven In the Introduction to the 
text in the Bibl. Ind. edition. 

4 The oldest gurviivali known is that by Munisundara, a.d. 
1410, ed, Benares, 1005. 

3 A full bibliography of this subject Is contained in Gu6rinot, 
Essai de bibliograpMe jaina, p. S70ff., and P^pgrtoire 
groiphie jaina, p. 590. 

® See E. Leumann, in Ind, SiudieUt xvit [1885] 91 0. 

^ See ZDMG xxxviU. [1884] 10. 
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of a similar kind to those of the ^vetaniharas, hut 
later in date. The Digambara line of patriarchs 
is quite distinct from that of their rivals, except 
that they agree in the names of the first patriarch, 
Jambu, and the 6th, Bhadrabahu, ivho, according 
to the Digambaras, emigrated at the head of the 
true monlm towards the South. Prom Bhadrabahu 
dates the gradual loss of their sacred literature, 
as stated above. The inscriptions furnish ample 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of 
their ancient schools (ganas) ; but they do not 
quite agree in all details ■with the more modem 
tradition of the pattavalis. According to the 
latter, the main church {mula-sahgha) divided into 
four ganas, Nandi, Sena, Siifaha, and Deva, about 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. 

LrTBRATuaE. — Some of the more Important works and 
treatises have been cited in the art. ; a full bibliography has 
been given bj' A. Gu^rinot, Essai de bibliograpkie jaina, Paris, 
1907, to which the reader is referred for all questions of detail. 
Of new monographs on the subject (besides the old one by 
G. Buhler, C/ber die indische Sects der Jainas, 'Vienna, 1887, 
tr. J. Burgess, London, 1903) the following \vill be found useful : 
Margaret Stevenson, Notescn 3! odem Jainism, Oxford, 1910 ; 
Herbert Warren, Jainism, in Western Garb, as a Solution to 
Life's great Problems, Madras, 1912 ; H. L. Jhaveri, The First 
Principles of the J am /“htfosophy, London, 1910. For transla- 
tions of some of the principal texts seeH. Jacohi, ‘Jaina SOtras, 
SEE xxii., xlv. (1884, 1895], HERMANN JaCOBI. 

JALAL AL-DiN ROMi,— Muhammad Jalal 
al-din, commonly knoivn as Maulana (‘ our Master ’) 
Jalal al-din Rumi, was born at Balkh in eastern 
Persia in A.D. 1207 and died in 1273 at Qoniya 
(Iconium) in Rfim (Asia Minor) ; whence the epi- 
thet ‘Rumi,’ which he sometimes employs as a 
tahhallus, or pen-name, in his lyrical poems. 
When Jalal was only a few years old, his father, 
Muhammad ibn Rusain al-Khatibi al-Bakri, 
generally called Baha al-din Walad, was obliged 
to leave Balkh in consequence of a court intrigue 
which aroused against him the anger of the reign- 
ing sovereign, 'Ala al-din Muhammad Khwarizm- 
shah. The exiled family, after long wanderings, 
in the course of which they "visited Nishapur, 
Baghdad, and Mecca, arrived atMalatya (Melitene) 
on the upper Euphrates, and, having' stayed there 
four years, moved farther westward to Laranda 
(now Qaraman) in Asia Minor. Finally, seven 
years later, Balia al-din was in-vited by the Seljuk 
prince, 'Ala al-din Kaiqubad, to Qoniya. He 
died here in A.D. 1231. Jalal had already married 
a lady named Gauhar Khatun, daughter of Lala 
Sharaf al-din of Samarkand, who bore him two 
sons. One of these, Sultan Walad, is the author 
of a mystical poem, the Rababndma, which, though 
ivritten in Persian, contains 156 couplets in the 
Seljuk dialect of Turkish — the earliest important 
specimen of West Turkish poetiy that we possess 
(see E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, i. 
152). 

After several years of study at Aleppo and 
Damascus, Jalal returned to Qoniya, where he 
was appointed professor and gamed a OTeat re- 
putation for learning. About this time he seems 
to have devmted himself to theosophy under the 
midance of Burhan al-din of Tirmidh,_one of his 
father’s pupils ; but the crisis of his spiritual life 
was his meeting -with Shams al-din of Tabriz, a 
wandering dernsh who came to Qoniya in A.D. 
1244 and vanished mysteriously — according to one 
legend, he was killed in a riot — ^in 1246. This illi- 
terate God-intoxicated man exerted upon Jalal an 
extraordinary personal influence almost amount- 
ing to possession, which was bitterly resented by 
his numerous disciples at Qoniya. To escape from 
their persecution Shams al-din left the city and 
returned only a short time before his death. 
During his absence Jalal composed part of the 
enormous collection of mystical odes entitled 
Divdn-i Shams-x Tabriz ; the rest belongs to a 


later period, but nearly the whole work is UTitten 
in the name of his beloved teacher and friend. 
Jalal founded— in memory, it is said, of Shams al- 
din — the Maulavi order of dervishes with their 
peculiar dress and whirling dance ; and some of 
these hymns, first uttered in moments of ecstatic 
rapture, are still chanted by the Maulavis, whose 
headquarters remain at Qoniya to the present 
day. In the Divan Jalal’s poetical genius is not 
hampered by didactic motives, and he sings out 
of the fullness of his heart; here he very often 
soars on the ■wings of pantheistic enthusiasm to 
heights that few Sufi poets have been able to 
approach. 

Probably about A.D. 1260, at the instigation of 
his favourite pupil, Rasan Rusam al-din, he be- 
gan to compose the most celebrated of his works 
and perhaps the greatest mystical poem of any 
age, the Mathnavl-i Met navi, or ‘ Spiritual Coup- 
lets,’ in six books containing altogether some 
27,000 verses. The Mathnavl may be described 
as a medley of anecdotes, dialogues, allegories, 
and discursive theosophical speculations. Each 
book, however, forms an independent whole and 
has an inward, though not always obvious, unity 
of its own. Such difficulties as occur are generally 
due to the abstruse nature of the subject ; the nar- 
rative portions are written in a plain style, sinOT- 
larly free from rhetorical conceits. Prolix, dis- 
connected, and sometimes tedious though it be, 
the Mathnavl stands unrivalled as a comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly characteristic exposition of 
the religious phuosophy of Persia — an exposition 
which is inspired by mtense moral feeling and 
illuminated by many beautiful and profound 
thoughts. 

While no attempt can be made to dpscribe the 
author’s doctrines in detail, a few salient points 
may be noticed. Jal5l al-din is apantheist m the 
sense that he identifies all real being "with God 
and regards the_ world of phenomena as a mere 
image of the divine ideas reflected from the dark- 
ness of not-being : the universe in itself is nothing, 
and God alone really exists. Every atom of the 
universe reflects some attribute of God, but man 
is the microcosm which reflects them all. In him 
light and darkness meet; he is compounded of 
aive and mercy, hell and heaven, and in ■virtue of 
this double nature, which God offered to him as a 
trust (amdnat) and which he voluntarily accepted 
{Qur’an xxxiii. 72), he is responsible for nis actions 
and can choose good or evil. Admitting for prac- 
tical purposes the existence of evib the poet is 
careful to guard himself against dualism : he holds 
that evil is a negation of real being, or that, in so 
far as it has a positive character, it tends to good. 
He insists repeatedly on the supreme value of love 
as the unitive and purifying element in religion. 
Those who Jove Grod will discern the sonl of good- 
ness everywhere and ■will realize the unity under- 
lying all differences of creed and ritual ; not only 
will a moral transformation be wrought in them 
by grace of God, but they will pass utterly aivay 
from selfhood and individuality, which are the 
great obstacles to absorption in the divine life. 
Another noteworthy doctrine is that of the evolu- 
tion of the soul through ascending grades of being 
— mineral, vegetable, animal, human, angelic be- 
fore its final return to the source whence it sprang. 
Besides the Dtwn and the i!/afAnctin,_ JalSl al-dln 
is the author of a prose treatise bearing the title 
Pthi mdjlhi, several copies of which are preservcct 
at Const^tinople. 

LiTEEArcEK. — 1. Life and doctrine.— The most 
Peralan biography of Jalil al-din Is contained in the oSanapo 
al-'dripm by Aflakl, a pupil of the poet’s prandson maUW 
'Arif, of which J. Redhouse has translated copious extras (bm 
below). Further infonnatlon wUl be found in 
of the JfaUinavi and Dledn and also in the foHowlng' 
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E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, London, 190B, ii. 
616-525; H. Ethd, Morgenldndisehe Sttidien, Leipzig, 1S70, 
w. 95-124, and in GIrP ii. (1896-1904) 287-292 ; E. J. W. 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, London, 1900, i. 146-103. 

ii. Mathnavi. — The has been frequently reprinted in 

the East with and without commentaries in Persian or Turkish. 
There are English versions of hk. I. by J. Redhouse, London, 
1881, with biographical introduction translated from the work 
of Afluki ; and of bk. ii. by C. E. Wilson, London, 1910, with a 
full commentary. An abstract of the whole poem, together 
with an excellent account of the principal doctrines by E. H. 
Whinfield, was published in 1887 in Trubner’s Oriental Series, 
and a second edition appeared in 1898. 

iii. Hlvdn-i Shams-l Tabriz. — Complete edition in Persian, 
Lucknow, 1884 ; selected odes, Tabriz, 18G3, and Lucknow, 
1878. Translations : A. von Rosenzweig, Auswahl aus den 
Diieanen Meiolana Dsehelaleddin Rurrn, Persian text with 
German verse tr., Vienna, 1838; R. A. Nicholson, Selected 
Poems from the Hivan-i Shams-i Tabriz, Persian text with 
prose tr., introduction, and notes, Cambridge, 1893 ; W. 
Hastie, The Festieal of Spring, from the Diean of Jelaleddin, 
rendered in English ghazels after Riickert’s versions, Glasgow, 

1003. Reynold A. Nicholson. 

JALANDHARA. — Jalandhara (JuIIunder) is 
the name of a town (lat. 31° 20' N., long. 75° 35' E.), 
district, and division in the Panjab. The ‘ division ’ 
includes the ‘districts’ of Jalandhar (JuIIunder), 
Hoshyarpur, and Kangra. The ancient kingdom, 
called Tngarta by the Hindus and Jalandhara by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) 
in the 7th cent., included, like the modem ‘divi- 
sion,’ both the hill country of Kangpa and th^lain 
of Jalandhar. The latter is associated in Hindu 
mythology with an eponymous demon, on whose 
hack the toivn is supposed to be built, and the 
neighbourhood is regarded as holv ground, pilgrim- 
ages to which are meritorious. The fort of Kangra 
(Nagarkot), formerly considered one of the strongest 
places in India, possesses the famous Brahmanical 
temple of Mata Devi, or Vajre^vari Devi, thrice 
desecrated by the Muhammadans, and mostly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1905, as well as some 
Jain shrines and images, but no Jains now reside 
there. At Jualamulchl (‘flaming mouth,’), about 
20 miles S.E. of Kangra, a discharge of inflam- 
mable gas from a fissure at the base of a high 
range of hiUs is honoured with great veneration 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, twice visited 
Jalandhar in A.D. 634 and 643. The capital was 
then described as being ‘ the royal city of Northern 
India,’ and the Raja was specially selected by king 
Har^a (Siladitya), the paramount sovereign, to 
escort the ‘ Master of the Law ’ when on his return 
journey to China. An earlier unnamed Ra^ of 
uncertain date, who had become a convert to Bud- 
dhism, is said to have been given by the paramount 
power ‘sole control of matters relating to Bud- 
dhism in ^1 India,’ and to have been vested, in 
Viia capacity of Protector of the Faith, with juris- 
diction to reward and pimish monks impartially 
without distinction of persons. The same prince 
was believed to have travelled all through India 
and to have erected stupas (topes) and monasteries 
at the sacred sites ; but no record confirming these 
statements of the pilgrim has been discovered. 
Although Buddhism was decadent in most parts 
of N. India during the 7th cent., it was still the 
dominant religion at Jfilandhar, where the Buddhist 
monasteries, served by more than 2000 brethren, 
students of both ‘vehicles,’ exceeded fifty in num- 
ber, while the Brahmanical temples of the Saiva 
sect of Paiupati were only three, with about 500 
votaries. Probably the Buddhist worship survived 
until the Muhammadan conquest early in the 11th 
century. The armies of Islam could not endure 
the multitude of images displayed in Buddhist 
establishments, and made an end of monks and 
monasteries wherever they found them. The 
brethren at Jalandhar made a special study of the 
Abhidharma, or metaphysical, section of the canon, 
and Hiuen Tsiang studied an Abhidharma com- 


mentary for four months in 634 under the guidance 
of a teacher named Chandravarna. The compila- 
tion of such commentaries is recorded to have been 
the business of the Council assembled by the Kusan 
monarch Kaniska (g.v.), probably in or about A.D. 
100. But in the opinion of the Japanese scholar, 
Takalcusu, 

•all arguments about the Council and its works will be value- 
less until the Mahdvibha?d — an encyclopedia of Buddhist 
^lilosophy — is translated into one of the European languages.’ 
He bolds that the Council was merely an assembly of the ad- 
herents of the Hlnayana school of the Sarvastivadins (JRAS, 
1905, p. 415). 

Hiuen Tsiang had no doubt that the Council 
met in Kashmir, presumably at the capital, and 
his account of its proceedings forms part of his 
description of the valley. He tells us that king 
Kaniska proposed that the sittings should be held 
in the plains of Gandhara, but that objection was 
taken to the heat and damp there. A suggestion 
to assemble at Raj agriha, the ancient capital of 
Magadha (Bihar) was also rejected, and ultimately 
it was decided to hold the Council in Kashmir. 
The commentaries authorized by the assembly are 
said to have been engraved on copper-plates and 
deposited in a stupa. It is possible that they may 
stul exist among the now insignificant mins of 
Pandrethan, ASoka’s capital, which lie to the south- 
east of Srinagar, or Pravarasenapura, founded by 
a Raja of Saiva faith, perhaps during the 6th cen- 
tury. A rival tradition alleged that the Council 
was held at the Kavana or Tamosavana monastery 
of Jalandhar, and the Tibetan historian of Bud- 
dhism, Taranatha, writing in a.d. 1608, was of 
opinion that this tradition was supported by the 
weight of learned authority (Sohiefner, Taranatha, 
p. 60). But the precise testimony of Hiuen Tsiang, 
nearly a thousand years earlier in date, obviously 
is entitled to more credence, and the fact may be 
accepted that most of the sittings of the Council 
were held in Kashmir. It is possible that the 
assembly may have met first in a monastery at or 
near Jalandhar, and may have adjourned to Kash- 
mir for the hot season. Paromartha (499-569), the 
author of the Life of Vasubandhu, fully confirms 
the tradition that Kashmir was the place of meet- 
ing of the Council [JRAS, 1905, pp. 38, 52). 

LiTBaATOBE. — A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, Arehceol. Sure. Pep. v. (Calcutta, 1882) ; Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Obwang), Travels, tr. S. Beal (Boston, 1836) and 
T. Watters (London, 1904-05); S. Beal, The Infe of Hiuen 
Tsiang, do. 1888 ; Rajatarafigipi, tr. M. A. Stein, Westminster, 
1900; F. A. Seniefner, Taranatha's Gesch., St. Petersburg, 
1869 ; JRAS, 1905 ; art. ' JuIIunder District ‘ in IGI xiv. 11008] 
221-231. Vincent A. Smith. 

JAMBUKESWARAM (Skr. Jamhukeivara, a 
title of Siva, ‘ Lord of the jambu, or rose-apple 
tree,’ under an old specimen of which, much vener- 

ted, the symbol qf the god is placed). — A famous 

aiva temple in Srirangam Island (ff.v.) in the 
Trichinopoli District of the Madras Presidency. 
It rivals the more famous Vaisnava temple at 
Srirangam in architectural beauty, interest, and 
possibly in antiquity. The lihga which is the 
object of worship is one of the five known as ‘ ele- 
mental,’ the ‘ element’ being in this case water, by 
which it is surrounded (for the other ‘ elemental ’ 
lihgas see Madras Manual of Administration, 
iii. [1893] 429 f.). According to Fergusson, 

• tho first gateway of the outer enclosure is not large, but it 
leads direct to the centre of a hall containing some 400 pillars. 
On the right these open to a tank fed by a perpetual spring 
which b one of the wonders of the place. The corresponding 
space on the left was intended to be occupied by the COO columns 
requisite to make up the 1000, but was never completed. fTbere 
are, in reality, 796 columns, or, in all, 033, if the 142 round the 
little tamk which adjoins the hall be added.] Between the t^’o 
aopiiras (entrance gates) of the second enclosure is a very 
beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to the door of the 
sanctniary, which, however, makes no show externally, and 
access to its interior is not vouchsafed to the profane * {uitt. oj 
ind. and Eatt, Arch.^ p. 865). 
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He fixes the date of the building about a.d. 
600 ; one inscription, ho-\vever, is said to be dated 
L.D. 1480. Formerly, when sectarian jealousy was 
ess intense, the image of Visnu used to be brought 
or one day in the year into a coco-nut grove •within 
he enclosure of the rival temple, but o'wing to 
ectarian disputes this practice has now been aban- 
loned. 

Literatctee. — J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
[rchitecture, London, 1S76, p. S65 ; IGI xxiii. C190S) 109 1. 

W. CfiOOKE. 

JAMNOTRl (Skr. Yamuna-avatara-picri, ' city 
f the ^pearance of the Jumna’). — A sacred place 
f the Hindus near the source of the river Jumna ; 
at. 31° 1' N. ; long. 78° 28' E. ; in the State of Garh- 
ral. United Provinces, India. The river rises from 
he group of mountains kno'nm as Bandarpuneh, 
monkey’s tail,’ the height of which is 30,731 ft., 
t Jamnotri, at an elevation of 10,549 ft. above sea 
jvel. Close to the source of the river from a 
lacier there is a hot spring. 

‘From n rook which projects from the snow n small rill 
escends during the daj-, about 3 feet wide and very shallow, 
Bing only the result of a shower of spray produced by the 
low melting under the sun's rays. Below this the snow-bed 
intersected with rifts and chasms, caused by the falling in 
1 the snow as it is melted by the steam of the boiling spring 
Bneath it. The rill finds its vray through crevices formed in 
le snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which gush numer- 
Js springs of water of nearly boiling heat f 194-7* Fahr.) ; and the 
cam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them so 
j to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roots of 
larble, and further causes a copious shower, which affords the 
rincipal supply to the Jumna’ (Atkinson, Himalayan Gas. 

1. 876). 

The place is a resort of pilgrims, but is not so 
opular as Gangotri (?.u.), the source of the Ganges. 

Litehattoe.— E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Alla- 
ibad, 1882-84, iii. 876; T. Skinner, Excursions in India, 
ondon, 1833, i. 296 ff. ; IGI xiv. (1908) 61. 

■\V. Ceooke. 

JANSENISM. — Jansenism, a religious revival 
ithin the Church of Rome, originated in the 17th 
3nt. and is hardly yet extinct. Although its 
istory is connected cliielly with France, its first 
ome was the Flemish University of Louvain ; and 
; bears the name of its chief Flemish apostle, 
omelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. Jansen (1585- 
538) was bom of humble parents at Accoy in 
le province of Utrecht, and educated at Louvain, 
here he formed a momentous friendship ■with a 
rench fellow-student, Jean du Vergier de Hau- 
mne (1581-1643), who presently introduced his 
teas to France. Jansen rose to oe tutor and pro- 
!Ssor at Louvain ; in 1636 he was appointed bisliop 
f Ypres, but died ■within two years of his elevation, 
a 1640 his executors published the work of his life- 
mo: Attgiistimis, sen doctrina S. Augusiini de 
ttmance naturce txgriiudine, sanitate et medicina 
dversus Pclagianos et Massilienses. This bulky 
reatise is the chief monument of a controversy 
bat had raged at Louvain ever since its great pro- 
3ssor Baius, otherwise Michael do Bay (1513-^9), 
ad revolted against tlie traditional Scholasticism 
f the college lecture-rooms. Medimval theology 
ousted itself a Jides quazrens intcllectum, making 
lear to reason the dogmas that faith already ac- 
epted ; and reason, to the medifcval mind, meant 
ho categories of Aristotle. "With their help, it 
,-as thought that all the mysteries of religion could 
o translated into clear, coherent language ; and, 
a pursuance of this end, the Schoolmen raised a 
igantic monument of subtle dialectic, wherein 
hey claimed that every article in the creed found 
ts precise metaphysical equivalent. As time went 
n, liowevcr, the world grew incre.asingly di.ssatis- 
ied with their performance. Simple souls were 
•ewUdered. They felt that faith and grace and 
ovc, when arrayed in all the pomp of logical 
b^traction, were woefully unlike all that they 
■rean to the 'unsophisticated human heart. Ac- 


cordingly they accused the Church of having over- 
intelleetualized religion ; the Flemish Huguenots 
told King Philip ii. that it had ‘brouilld la sapience 
humaine parmy la sapience divine.’ Their protest 
was in some degree supported by de B.ay and other 
moderate Catholics, who were in favour of making 
all reasonable concessions to the Eeformatiom 
They felt that scholasticism, in its enthusiasm for 
logic, had let theology drift out of touch with 
Chnstian feeling and experience. ‘Divines talk of 
sin,’ wTote de Bay (Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 
p. 75), ‘as though it were a clever puzzle invented 
by some visionary dreamer, which must be pondered 
over and believed, although nobody could feel or 
grasp it.’ Under his leadership an anti-Scholostio 
tradition grew up at Louvain, of which Jansen be- 
came the great exponent. In the preface to his 
Augustinus he declares that the first great enemy 
of God is Aristotle, the arch-logician, Siapura, 
puta philosophia may be well enough suited to the 
investigation of physical phenomena ; it is utterly 
out of place in a discussion of spiritual things. It 
engenaers a blind trust in argument ; and argument 
transforms theology intoa kind of diiilecticnl tilting- 
match, where everything is open to qnestiop, and 
nothin" is held sacred or assured, * What is held 
probable to-day will be considered false to-morrow, 
and the certainty of yesterday becomes the paradox 
of to-day.’ Thus was theolo^ become ‘a tower of 
Babel for confusion, and a (Jimmerian region for 
obscurity.’ 

Where find a remedy for this state of things? 
Jansen appealed to Augustine — raised up by God’s 
Providence to be the eternal and victorious foe of 
Aristotle. To follow him was to escape from the 
frosty inteUectualism of the Schoolmen ; for Augus- 
tine, although more than a match in logic for tlio 
doughtiest Aristotelian who ever lectured in the 
Schools, had never hesitated to appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the feelings ; his works owed even more 
to his ‘ charity ’ than to his brain. Again, to follow 
Augustine was to escape for ever from the insta- 
bility of the theologians. He had always taught 
that faith and reason have nothing to do with each 
other. Divine truth in no way depends on the 
vagaries of the human mind ; it is detennined 
solely by prescriptions and traditions Hawing 
straight from the Fountainhead. In other words, 
it is given by God — not made by the hand of man. 
And what is true of faith is also trap of works. 
Left to ourselves, we can neither think nor act 
aright. All that is good in us is the fruit of grace 
implanted in the inuividual heart by the hand of 
(iod Himself, Jansen’s three volumes are “n m- 
terminable elaboration of this central thesis. The 
changes are incessantly rung on the absolute neces- 
sity of grace, on the blindness of the human in- 
tellect and the weakness of the human will, until 
commonplace Catholics began to rub their eyes, 
and ask whether the bishop of Ypres was anything 
better than a Calvinist in disguise. They were 
wrong. Strongly as Jansen held to the Angus- 
tinian doctrine of individual sanctification by the 
direct personal agency of God, he hold qmto as 
strongly to the other side of the Augustinian system 
— to the Civiias Dei, or Visible Church, wherein the 
Redeemer becomesperpetually re-incarnate, genera- 
tion after generation. Thus communion ivith thp 
Visible Church — acceptance of its dogma.s, partici- 
pation in its sacraments — was absolutely nccc.ssary 
for salvation. The Church, ns it were, providea 
the dry bones of rightcon.snc.ss ; the inward ■nutness 
of tlietjpiritclothea theskeleton with flesh. Hence, 
during their long struggle with the Roman authori- 
ties, none of Jansen’s followers dreamed of casting 
loose from Rome. _ , , 

Moreover, all their surroundings indisposed them 
from any sympathy with the Reformation. Jansen 
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spent most of his life at Louvain, the frontier-citadel 
of Rome over against Presbyterian Holland ; there 
he more than once crossed swords with the great 
Calvinist controversialist, Voetius, still remembered 
for his attacks on Descartes. And he prohably 
owed his mitre to the favour Avith which the Spanish 
Viceroy at Brussels had received his Mars Gallicus 
(1635), a fiery political pamphlet attaclnng Lonis 
xili. of Franco for having allied himself with the 
heretical powers of Northern Europe during his 
long fight with Spain and Austria, traditional 
champions of the papacy. On the other hand, 
Jansen, like de Bay before him, may rvell have 
dreamed of beating the Protestants Avith their oaati 
Aveapons, and proving that — given a strong infusion 
of Augustinian doctrine — Rome could be as truly 
evangelical as Wittenberg or Geneva. Certainly 
this idea appealed much to his friend and felloAv- 
labourer, du Vergier de Hauranne. He came of a 
Avealthy family near Bayonne, and was eduf ated at 
LouA’ain, where he made Jansen’s acquaintance. 
After his ordination he spent some years as con- 
fidential secretary to the bishop of Poitiers ; in 1620 
the bishop made oA’er to him the ‘ commendatory ’ 
(or sinecure) abbacy of Saint Cyran, a Benedictine 
monastery in central France. ThenceforAvard he 
was generally knoAAm as Monsieur de Saint Cyran. 
At Poitiers he was often brought in contact with 
the Huguenots ; for Touraine Avas the centre of 
French Protestantism. And experience soon con- 
vinced him that their reconciliation with the Roman 
Church was impossible, until the Church set its 
alTairs in order. Accordingly he settled in Paris, 
and there started on a vigorous campaign to bring 
the Church’s disorders to an end. 

The disorders in question were fruits of the Wars 
of Religion in the previous century. After thirty 
years’ fighting about theology, most Frenchmen 
were sick of tlie very name of dogma. As the long 
struggle had ended with the conversion of Henry 
IV. to Rome, most of them Avere willing enough to 
call themselves Catholics, and ' perform the ancient 
ceremonies of their country with a decent modera- 
tion,’ as one of their own great Avriters enjoins. 
But independent spirits were drifting aAvay from 
Christianity altogether to a purely natural religion 
untainted by sectarian bickerings — a religion of 
noble self-respect and disinterested love of duty, 
learnt from Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. Such 
minds felt no need of grace or redemption : Avas 
not the wise man sufficient unto himself I As for 
the frivolous many, they Avere frankly Aveary of 
religion altogether ; and the Clmrch’s only chance 
of luring them back Avithin its fold aa’us to pitch its 
standard of ‘ decent moderation ’ as low as possible. 
This vieAV soon daAvned on the J esuits and tlie more 
worldly-Avise among the clergy. They argued that 
severity in pulpit and confessional only scared sin- 
ners aAvay altogether ; thereby their money and 
inttuence were lost to the Church, and their souls 
robbed of the priceless benefit of priestly absolu- 
tion. Accordingly, through- their casuists — AAuiters 
of official text-books on the management of the 
confessional — they entered on a vigorous campaign 
to force priests to'be lax. The kind of question that 
a confessor might ask was rigorously defined. He 
must be satisfied Avith the merest shoAv of repent- 
ance. He must ahvays lean toAvards the most 
‘benign’ interpretation of the law; and for his 
guidance the casuists ran many an ingenious 
coach-and-four through inconvenient enactments. 
Not that they went as far as some of their Pro- 
testant critics imagined. They did not legitimate 
grave sins; their object Avas to show that the 
Church’s minimum standard was no higher than 
tliat of the average man or woman of the Avorld. 
What did it matter if this level Avas miserably 
loAv 1 The less the casuists dared ask of the sinner. 


the more they trusted to the miraculous efficiency 
of sacramental grace. By hook or by crook get 
him to the confessional, and the magical Avorda 
of absolution would make him a nevv man. 

On both Jesuits and Neo-Stoics Saint Cyran 
waged a relentless war, for he held that both were 
infected by the same deadly error on the subject 
of grace. The Stoics ignored it altogether. Their 
theory set before man a high ideal, and left him to 
carry it out by himself as best he might ; and Saint 
Cyran’s criticisms of Stoic practice forestall the 
famous saying of Pascal that those who set out 
to he angels generally end among the beasts. The 
Jesuits certainly did not ignore the necessity of 
sacramental grace. But they said that, if a man 
Avished for it, he must take the first step himself, 
and merit grace by coming to confession. For 
CTace, on their principles, never took the lead ; its 
business Avas to complement and continue what 
j human nature had begun. That being so, they 
argued that it Avas unjust to ask men for more 
than they Avere fully capable of performing ; God 
must perforce be satisfied Avith whatever the casu- 
ists thought it fair and reasonable of Him to expect. 
Saint Cyran brought all the batteries of Jansen’s 
theology to bear on this position. He refused to 
ask what a man could do simply by himself ; the 
question was how much he could do when home 
up on the Avings of grace. And Avhether he was so 
upborne depended in no Avay on himself ; God did 
not ask His creatures to choose AA’hether they would 
accept grace or refuse it. The mass of mankind 
He left to perish in their sins. On the feAv whom 
He elected to save grace descended like a whirhrind 
— ^irresistibly, unfailingly, vuctoriously. There were 
‘ thunder-claps and visible upsets ’ — a sudden, often 
violent, aAvakening. ‘In every true conversion,’ 
wrote Saint Cyran in his Spiritual Letters, * God 
speaks at least once to the soul as distinctly as on 
the road to Damascus He spoke to St. Paul, model 
of all penitents.’ There followed a long course of 
internal repentance and external penitential disci- 
pline, carried out under expert guidance : Avas not 
St. Paul himself ‘directed’ by Ananias immedi- 
ately after his conversion t At last the sinner 
emerged a new creature, living only for religion. 
To all other interests he was dead. Even the most 
innocent — art and literature, family ties, civic and 
professional duties — might prove dangerous rivals 
to the love of God, and were therefore better away. 
But for such a man the cloister is the only place, 
and of this Saint Cyran aa'os well aAvare. As his 
first biographer says, he strove hard ‘happily to 
depeople earth, and give neAV citizens to Heaven,’ 
by driving most of his hearers into convents. 

Hence it is scarcely surprising that his first cele- 
brated disciple should have been a nun. This was 
Ang61ique Amauld (1691-1661), abbess of Port 
Royal des Champs, a Cistercian convent near Ver- 
sailles. She had early revolted against the spiritual 
deadness around her, and embarked on various 
schemes of reform. But all her efforts had been 
tentative and uncertain, until Saint Cyran appeared 
to giAm her the precise kind of guidance that she 
needed. In return, she furnished his doctrine AAUth 
a local habitation and a name ; witbin a very few 
years Port Royal became the headquarters of the 
Jansenist party. Angdiique enlisted in its ser- 
A'ico her large and influential family — notably her 
brother, Antoine (1612-94), one of the most 
promising young divines in France. Her convent 
opened in the capital _ a daughter-house, knoAvn 
as Port Royal de Paris. At the abbey gates a 
little group of masculine adherents formed the 
‘ hermits of Port Royal,’ Avho lived an austere semi- 
monastic life, although bound together by no vow. 
Under the guidance of Antoine Arnauld, they 
poured forth an ever-increasing flood of devotional 
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literature remarkable for its literary style. Both 
nuns and hermits opened ‘little schools’ for the 
children of friends of the movement; Pascal’s 
sister, Jacqueline, ■was a teacher in the one, and 
Racine a pupil in the other. So successful was 
the party that it soon excited the suspicions of 
Richelieu’s police ; in 1638 Saint Cyran was arrested 
as a disturber of ecclesiastical peace, and kept in 
prison till the Cardinal’s death (December 1642). 
Then he was at once released ; but his health had 
been broken by his confinement, and he died in 
October 1643. 

The leadership of the Jansenist party at once 
devolved on Antoine Amauld, who had just pub- 
lished (Au^st 1643) a Traitt de la frdquente com- 
munion, which for the first time set the Jansenist 
case before the general reader. The Augustinus, 
•written in Latin, had been too learned ; Saint 
Cyran’s devotional works were at once too mon- 
astic and too inspirational — too full of ‘thunder- 
claps and visible upsets.’ Amauld, scion of a 
family of la-wyers, used the language of his country, 
and imported into theolo^ all the hard-headed 
caution of his race. He dealt 'with the manage- 
ment of the confessional, a subject of interest to 
eve^ one. And he dealt with it in a manner in- 
telligible to every one. The casuistical party 
maintained that Catholics were the Chosen People 
— members of the One True Church — and that 
God showed His particular favour to them by 
giving them sacraments, which ‘met their efforts 
lialf-way,’that is, made them holy with very little 
trouble on their part. Amanld’s Traiti directly 
challenged this position. He denied that the mere 
fact of being a Catholic was any recommendation 
in God’s sight. Reli^on did not consist in believ- 
ing a particular opinion, or conforming to a par- 
ticular mode of life ; it meant conversion, becoming 
a now creature. But conversion was no affair of 
a moment; it was a slow and gradual process, in- 
volving a long course of discipline, internal and 
external. How absurd it was of the casuists to 
give absolution easily — ‘like footmen, rather than 
judges ’ — to all wlio chose to ask for it. How could 
a muttered absolution make a sinner a new man ? 

The casuistical party must needs take up so open 
a challenge. They could not discredit the Traitt 
directly, for it had been very favourably received, 
So they concentrated their attacks on the weakest 
point in Amauld’s position, and accused the Augus- 
tinus of renewing the Predestinarian heresies of 
Calvin. The book had appeared in 1640, and was 
promptly censured by the Inquisition, on the ground 
that it was illegal to write controversial works on 
the subject of grace without special leave from 
Rome. This censure was confirmed by Urban 'Vlii. 
in 1642. But various technical objections were 
raised to the legality of this condemnation, and 
a lively war of pamphlets ensued. In July 1649 
seven i)ropositions were denounced to the Sorbonne, 
or Divinity Faculty of Paris University. Two of 
these, taken from the Frfqucntc communion, were 
soon dropped; the other five made up what Bossuet 
called the soul of the Augustinus, though only the 
first proposition of the live was textually extracted 
from it. They run as follows : 

(l) There nre commandments which good men cannot obey, 
however hanl they try. (2) In the state of fallen nature, inter- 
nal grace h never resisted. (S) To inahc actions in the state of 
fallen nature meritorious or othcnvlse, it is not requisite that 
they should be free from internal necessity, hut only from cx- 
Jemai con-traint. (1) Tiie Semi-PeJagian heresy consisted in 
teaching that men can clioose wliether they will accept grace or 
reject it. It is a Semi-Pelagian error to cay that Christ died 
for all men. 

These five Propo.sitions gave rise to he.ated deb.ates 
in the Sorlionne, until Amauld’s supporters, find- 
ing themselves in a minority, appe.aled to the law- 
courts on a question of privilege, and the whole 
question was referred to the Assembly of the 


Clergy meeting in the following year. But the 
Assembly also was divided in opinion. In April 
1651, eighty-five bishops wrote to Pope Innocent X., 
begging him to condemn the Propositions ; eleven 
other bishops -wrote deprecating the action of their 
colleagues. Innocent appointed a commission forth- 
with to examine into the whole question, with the 
help of advocates on both sides. Early in 1633 tlie 
commission reported ; and on the strength of its 
findings Innocent declared all five Propositions 
heretical. 

At first the Jansenists made light of his judg- 
ment. In the 17th cent, few Frenchmen behoved 
in papal infallibility. Rome was looked on ns a 
country where diplomatic intrigue went for more 
than tlieological scholarship, and one pontificate 
might easily undo the work of another. The 
Jesuits might manage to hoodwink Innocent X. ; 
Port Royal could afford to wait till he gave place 
to a pope less amenable to their influence. Accord- 
ingly Amauld temporized. He began by denying 
that Jansen was touched by the censure at all. 
Only one of the five Propositions was a literal 
extract from the Augustinus', and that one, 
though liable to Cal-vinistic misconstruction, was 
also capable of being read in the orthodox Catho- 
lic sense given it by Augustine, Jansen’s master. 
Hence, to condemn the disciple was to condemn 
the Doctor of grace. The bishops replied that 
Innocent had condemned the Propositions in the 
precise sense intended by Jansen ; and their asser- 
tion ■y-as confirmed by Innocent’s successor, Alex- 
ander ■yil., in October 1656. Amauld had alreadjy 
been expelled from tbe Sorbonne, in spite of Pascal s 
Provincial Letters (Jan. 1656-March 1657), begun 
in an attempt to save him. Early in 1657_the 
Assembly of the Clergy imposed on every priest, 
monk, and nun in France a ‘Formulary,’ or decla- 
ration, that the Propositions really were in Jansen’s 
book. For a while, however, the Formulary hung 
fire. Although in a small minority, the Jansenists 
had powerful backers among both bishop and 
judges. Public opinion was impressed by the 
Provincial Letters, and still more by the so-called 
‘miracle of the Holy Thom’ (March 24_, 1656), 
when Pascal’s little niece, Margudrite Pdrier, was 
suddenly cured of an ulcerated eye by touching a 
relic from the Crown of Thoms in the convent 
chapel at Port Royal. But the respite was short ; 
for in 1660 a new and most po-werful enemy entered 
the lists. Louis xiv. took the reins of government 
into his o-wn hands ; and this great fanatic for uni- 
formity ivas the last man in the world to tolerate 
a handful of eccentric recluses who believed them- 
selves to be in special touch with Heaven,_ and 
therefore might at any moment set their conscience 
up against the law. In 1661 he stirred up the 
bishops to enforce signature of the Formulary: and, 
when the Jansenists objected that mere bishops had 
no right to impose it, he got a new Formulary 
drafted by the pope (1664). 

At last the Jansenists found themselves between 
two fires. "Were tliey to sign, or were they not to 
sign? A few of the most consistent were for a 
blank refusal. Just before his death (1602) Bascnl 
had declared that the Augustinus wp absolutely 
in the right, and the pope absolutely in the wrong. 
Hence to sign the Formulary, without e.vpre.«dy 
excepting Jansen’s name from cen.surc of every 
kind, was to act in a way ‘ abominable before God, 
cnaven in the sight of man, and of no u.so what'o- 
ever to those alre.ady marked out for destruction. 
But the mass of the party followed Amauld in his 
temporizing tactics. He said that the_ Formulary 
might be signed by any one who bore in mind the 
common di.stinction of law and fact. In alrHract 
matters of dogma the Church wa.s certainly infal- 
lible. But tlii,“ infallibility eeaved so soon as it 
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approached concrete cases of fact ; and it knew no 
more than any one else what was in a particular 
author’s mind when he wrote a certain passage in 
his book. Properly speaking, it had no right to 
pronounce on such questions at all ; if it insisted 
on doing so, the most that its decisions could expect 
was the ‘ respectful silence ’ that involves external 
conformity, but no inward acquiescence. Tacitly 
connived at hy many bishops, this position was 
openly accepted hy four — those of Alet, Angers, 
Beauvais, and Pamiers. The pope and Louis were 
furious, and there was talk of Bringing the offend- 
ing prelates to trial. But all sorts of legal difficul- 
ties arose as to who should try them ; for the 
Galilean Church was exceedingly jealous of any 
interference from Rome. While the question was 
still pending, Pope Alexander died. The peace- 
makers at once stepped in, and persuaded the four 
Bishops to make a very amhiguous submission to 
Rome. With this the new and very pacific pope, 
Clement iX., declared himself satisfied (1669) ; and 
Louis’s ministers, who were utterly weary of the 
whole quarrel, induced him to take this opportunity 
of admitting the Jansenists generally to grace. 
Public opinion followed his lead. The nuns of Port 
Royal suddenly found themselves national hero- 
ines ; and Amauld ended twenty years of hiding 
By a triumphant entry into Paris. 

Jansenist writers treat this ‘ Peace of Clement 
IX.’ as a victory ; really it was the Beginning of their 
downfall. They had set out to reform the Church ; 
they ended By having to fight hard for a doubtful 
footing within it. And under Amauld’s leadership 
theparty itself had gone down-hill ; a controversial, 
argumentative impulse was shouldering out the 
evangelical. The world admired Amauld’s talents ; 
But, in admiring, it agreed with Bosauet, who said 
that Amauld was inexcusable for having wasted 
his great abilities in an attempt to show that 
Jansen had not Been condemned. Besides, Louis 
never forgot, and never forgave ; and an incident 
very soon occurred that fanned his wrath to a 
flame. Por a long while a sullen contest had 
smouldered Between the Government and the 
Bishops over the rtgalt — the royal prerogative of 
enjoying the temporalities of a vacant bishopric, 
which the Crown laivyers had gradually extended 
into a most vexatious burden. The explosion came 
in 1673, when Louis tried to enforce it on the few 
dioceses which had Been hitherto exempt. Loud 
protests were raised By the Bishops of Alet and 
Pamiers — Both well known for their Jansenist 
sympathies, and Both strong opponents of the 
i*^ormulary. Their action raised a violent storm, 
and led directly to Louis’s quarrel with Innocent 
XI. and the Gallican Declaration of 1682. It also 
determined Louis to make an end for ever of the 
obnoxious sect. He stayed his hand during the 
life of his cousin, Madame de Longueville — once 
the heroine of the Fronde, and now the great patron 
of Port Royal. On her death (1679) he at once 
proceeded to sharp measures. The nuns of Port 
Royal were again subjected to persecution ; and 
Amauld fled from France, never to return. 

Still, to strike at the leaders was one thing ; to 
emsh their followers was quite another. Wliat 
was known as ‘ mitigated Jansenism ’ — a doctrine 
that just managed to keep within the four comers 
of orthodoxy— found many adherents among the 
clergy. And in lay homes the spirit of Port Royal 
was ‘kept alive by a book, which played in the 
later history of Jansenism almost as large a part 
as the Atigustimis itself. This was Lc No^iveau 
Testament enfrangais, avec dcs reflexions morales 
sur chnque verset, pour en rendre la lecture et la 
meditaUonplus faciles A ceux qui commencent As’y 
appliquer ; it was popularly known as Les inflex- 
ions morales, and was from the pen of the Ora- 


torian, Pasqnier Quesnel (1634-1719). In various 
forms and under various titles it went through a 
number of editions between 1668 and 1692, without 
incurring any official censure. Indeed, it was 
formally approved By Noailles, Bishop of Chalons, 
afterwards Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, although 
Quesnel’s opinions were well known. In 1685 he 
had gone to share Amauld’s exile in Brussels ; and 
on Amauld’s death (1694) he succeeded to the 
leadership^ of the party. Meanwhile the sale of 
his Reflexions morales continued to increase, and 
it became the target of an ever-growing haU of 
Jesuit Bullets, At last the more sanguine Jansen- 
ists determined to take the offensive themselves. 
In 1701 they consulted the Sorbonne as to whether 
it was not enough to receive the condemnation of 
Jansen in ‘ respectful sUence.’ The question stirred 
the fires of fifty years before ; and soon ecclesiasti- 
cal France was in a blaze. In 1703 Louis wrote to 
Clement XI., suggesting that they should take con- 
certed action to put an end to Jansenism for ever. 
Clement replied with the Bull Vineam Domini, 
condemning respectful silence outright (1705). The 
Bull only whetted Louis’s appetite. The older he 

f rew, and the thicker the disasters of the War of 
panish Succession rained upon him, the more the 
^ly superstitious side of his character awoke. 
He Became frenziedly anxious to propitiate his 
Maker, and save himself another Blenheim or 
Malplaquet By exterminating the enemies of the 
Church. As the few old ladies left at Port Royal 
refused to accept the Vineam Domini, their com- 
munity was broken up (1709) ; their cemetery was 
violated, and the abbey-buildings destroyed. The 
king next proposed to Clement to condemn the 
Reflexions morales in the most solemn possible 
form. For some time Clement, a pacific diplomat, 
hung Back ; but at last he yielded, and put forth 
the bull Unigenitus (1713}. This was a censure 
not only of all that Jansenism said. But of all that 
it bad tried to say. Even F6nelon, although a 
warm admirer of the Bull, admits that public 
opinion credited it with having condemned St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, and Jesus Christ Himself. 
It went altogether beyond the technical questions 
raised by the Augustinus — notably when it dealt a 
heavy blow at the practice of popular Bible-reading 
lately sprung up among French Catholics. Hence 
its appearance was the signal for a popular outciy ; 
even about fifteen bishops supported Cardinal de 
Noailles in refusing to accept it. The next two 
years were spent by the Court in a feverish en- 
deavour to thrust it down their throats ; Noailles 
was saved from deposition only By the death of 
the king in 1715. 

On the accession of the regent Orleans, bigotry 
at once gave place to cynical indifference. Orleans 
was a free-thinker, and all he cared for was to 
keep the clergy quiet ; hence he always sided ivith 
the stronger party, in the hope of crushing out the 
weaker. As the bull was generally unpopular, he 
began By taking the side of its opponents, and 
appointed Noailles chief ecclesiastical adviser to 
the Court. But he soon found that he had under- 
rated the strength of the Constitutionnaircs — the 
thick-and-thin supporters of the Bull. Besides, its 
opponents were divided among themselves. Some 
rejected the Uniqenitus altogether ; others were 
willing to .accept it with various modifications. At 
last the stalwarts of the party lost patience with 
its trimmers. In 1717 four bishops — those of 
Boulogne, Mirepoix, Montpellier, and Senez— 
appealed from the pope to a general Council ; they 
were supported by Noailles and a number of others. 
The pope replied that any one wlio rejected the 
Bull tnereby cut himself off from communion ivith 
the Church of Christ (1718). The Court, foreseeing 
serious risk of a definite breach with Rome, called 
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in the services of a committee of moderate bishops, 
among them being Massillon of Clermont, the 
famous pulpit orator. The committee produced 
two documents. One — the Corps de doctrine — was 
a commentary on the bull, explaining away every- 
thing in its provisions that might stimc in the gorge 
of an ‘ appellant.’ The second document was a 
letter accepting the Unigcnitus in the same sense 
as the pope — which, as the indignant Clement 
pointed out, was often very different from the sense 
laid do-\™ in the Corps de doctrine — and at the same 
time condemning some of the most extravagant 
utterances of the bull’s extreme supporters. The 
two documents made up what was Known as an 
accommodement, or compromise ; and the Govern- 
ment decreed that any one who signed the com- 
romise should be deemed to have accepted the 
ull, and be free from further molestation. After 
some wavering, Noailles and most of the appellant 
bishops accepted the Government’s terms (1720) ; 
and Jansenism came to an end as an organized 
political force. 

Not that it was by any means dead. The four 
original appellants refused the compromise, and 
‘ re-appealed ’ to a general Council. The tolerant 
Eegent let them alone ; but after his death (1723) 
power passed into the hands of Fleury, former 
tutor to the young king, and an ardent aspirant 
to a cardinal’s hat. He determined to make an 
example of the most recalcitrant appellant. Bishop 
Soanen of Senez. This old man of over eighty was 
deposed from his bishopric, and exiled to a remote 
monastery in Auvergne. Noailles protested against 
his treatment ; but shortly aftenvards he died 
(1729), just after having made a humble submission 
to Home. He was hardly in his grave before Jan- 
senism burst out again in a new form. Persecution 
generally begets hysteria in its victims, more espe- 
cially when they already accept a strong doctrine 
of conversion. Belief in material miracles goes 
hand in hand with belief in moral ; and even in its 
great days Port Koyal could furnish a long list of 
special providences and portents, like the miracle 
of the Holy Thom. Now that the fortunes of the 
party were at their lowest ebb, these were multi- 
plieu a hundredfold. About 1728 the ‘ miracles of 
St. M6dard ’ became the talk of Paris. These were 
a series of astonishing cures — mostly of nervous 
diseases — eflected at the tomb of Fran 9 oi 8 de Pdris 
(1690-1727), a young Jansenist cleric of singularly 
holy life, and a perfervid opponent of the Unt- 
gcnittis. In 1732 the Government closed the 
cemetery, and gave rise to the famous epigram ; 

* De par le Hoi, defense h Dieu 
De faire mirado cn co lieu.’ 

From mere miracles it was but a step to apocalyptic 
prophe^ and speaking with tongues. The so- 
called Convulsionnaires worked themselves up, by 
means of frightful self-torture, into a state of 
ecstasy, in which they prophesied and cured 
diseases. They were speedily diso^vned by the 
serious Jansenists, but they dragged on a disreput- 
able existence for many years. In 1772 they were 
still important enough for Diderot to take the field 
against them. A curious law-suit revealed tliat 
they had a regular organization, uuth elective 
officers and a common treasury, known as the 
boUc (I Perrctte (‘ Perrette’s money-box ’), from 
the name of the old lady who was its original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile Cardinal Fleury was having much 
ado to enforce the Unigcnitus on the clergy gener- 
afiy.^ The French iudges were enthusiastically 
Gallican ; and they hated the bull, because it was 
a triumph of their hereditary enemies, the Jesuits 
and the j)Oi>e. Hence they put every pos-sible 
difficulty in the way of its execution. Dnder their 
fostering care, a belief sprang up that to call one- 


self a ‘Jansenist,’ and abuse the Unigcnitus, was 
to show oneself a lover of ciiul and religions liberty. 
And, as the Jesuits grew more and more unpopular, 
the word ‘ Jansenist’ came to mean everything tliat 
they were not; it stood for a sterling, upright 
character, and a manly hatred of double-dealing 
and shams. Thus the historian Sismondi, who was 
bom in 1773, remembered an old gentleman who 
used to boast that he was an atheist, but one of the 
Jansenist sort. Men of this type had much to do 
with the eventual suppression of the Jesuits (1773), 
and not a little with the French Eevolution. Here 
political Jansenism joined hands with religious in 
the remarkable fi^rare of the Abb6 Henri Gr6goire 
(1750-1831), sometime constitutional bishopof Blois. 
For religious Jansenism was not dead. The old 
spirit of Port Eoyal still suriuved in many a country 
parsonage and convent, and led throughout the 18tn 
cent, to chronic conflicts ivith authority. Often 
the causes of quarrel were trampery enough ; and 
Jansen’s latter-day descendants did not always 
show themselves reasonable or broad-minded. Still, 
in their dim fashion they upheld the great principle 
of their school — that religion begins and ends as an 
inward ‘ touch of the Spirit,’ and over the move- 
ments of that Spirit no (Jhurch has jurisdiction. 

Outside France also during the 18th cent, much 
was heard of Jansenism, though the word was 
loosely used to cover a great number of diflercnt 
meanings. Any one w’ho wished to reform abuses 
— more especially abuses profitable to the Clonrt of 
Eome — was at once set aowm as a Jansenist. So 
was any priest in any country who tried to keep a 
strict hand over his flock. In Ireland, doivn to 
quite modern times, Jansenism meant_ little more 
than a conscientious objection to dancing on Sun- 
day. Much the same is true of Italy, though hero 
something of the true spirit of Port Eoyal inspired 
the efibrts of Bishop Scipione de’ Eicci (1741-1810), 
the leading spirit in the ill-fated synod of Pistoia 
(1786). But tlie most direct heir of Port Eoyal was 
Jansen’s native country of Holland. Here, ever since 
Jansen’s own day. Catholic ecclesiastical affairs had 
been in a great tangle. The Dutch priests clung to 
their ancient right of electing their own archbishop 
of Utrecht — or, rather, since the archbishopric had 
lapsed at the Eeformation, they wished to choose 
their acting bishop, or vicar-general. Eome, on 
the other hand, wanted to assimilate Holland to 
other Protestant countries, where the chief ecclesi- 
astical officer was a vicar-apostolic, chosen by the 
pope and directly under his orders. The question 
was all the more burning, since in Holland, ns in 
the England of Elizabeth, there were bitter quarrels 
between the Jesuits and the secular parochial clergy. 
The Jesuits wanted a papal nominee ; the seculars 
held tightly to their local independence. Jansen 
had entered the lists on behalf of the seculars, 
while he was stiE a professor at Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran and Antoine Amauld had foEowcd him, and 
ever sinco Port Eoyal had been on the friendliest 
terms with Utrecht. The fact was not forgotten 
at Eome. In 1702 the Vicar-General Coddo wm 
deposed by the pope on a charge of Jansenism. A 
section of the Dutch parish priests refu.'cd to 
recognize his deposition, and were supported by 
a number of French ‘ appellant ’ refugees, who 
streamed into Holland after the promulgation of 
the Unigcnitus. Coddo himself acquiesced, under 
protest, in his deposition ; but his supporters were 
not so meek as he, and eventually org-anized them- 
selves into a separate community. In 17ip Cor- 
nelius Steenoven was consecrated archhistiop of 
Utrecht by Dominique Varlet, a French missionary 
bishop, vdio had teen deposed by Eome as a 
suspected Jansenist ; and suffragan sees were 
afterwards founded at Haarlem and Deventer. 
Popularly the community has always been known 
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as the Jansenist Church of Utrecht; ofBcially it 
rejects the name of Jansenist, and calls itself the 
Old Roman Catholic Church — ‘De Oud-roomsch- 
katholieke Kerk.’ Necessarily, however, its theo- 
logy wears a strongly Jansenist complexion. It 
regards Amauld’s interpretation of Jansen as 
perfectly orthodox ; and it rejects the Unigenitus 
and the infallibility of the pope. In all other 
respects it adheres strictly to Catholic beliefs and 
practices— -the practices of two hundred years ago ; 
for it is rigidly conservative, and boasts that it 
does not move with the times. Of late years, 
however, it has shaken off something of its immo- 
bility. Since 1872 it has been in communion with 
the Old Catholics of Germany, although it by 
no means ^proves aU their departures from 
established Catholic usage. More recently it has 
established a mission in Paris— the ‘ figlise galli- 
cane’ — and has consecrated a bishop to supervise 
the Old Catholics of England, And, if there is 
any future for free Catholic Churches in Western 
Europe, Utrecht will undoubtedly be their natural 
starting-point and centre. 

LiTERATCiiE. — For the contemporary works see Gnstave 
Lanson, Manuel bibliograpliigue de la littirature fran(aise 
modeme, ii., Paris, 1910 ; see also the bibliography to ch. iv. of 
TOk V. of the Cambridge Modem History. The principal modem 
works are: C. A.SaintoBeuve.i’ort-iloi/af^, Ovola.andindex, 
Paris, 18S2; A. K. H., Angilique of Port-Royal, London, 1905 ; 
A. Le Roy, La France et Rome de 1700 d 1715, Paris, 1892 ; 
A. Gazier, One Suite d Fhistoire de Port-Royal, do. 1900; 
L. Sfichd, Les demiers Jansinistes, 3 vols,, do. 1891. Theo- 
logical studies are : F. X. Llnsenraann, Michael Baius, und die 
GrundlegungdesJansenismus, Tubingen, 1867; J. Paquier.is 
Janslnisme, Paris, 1908. For the Church of Utrecht see J. A. 
Gerth van Wijk, art. ' Jansenistenkirohe,’ PRE^ viii. 699. 

St. Cstres. 

JAPAN. — ^The country of Japan (exclusive of 
Korea [^.u.]) consists of more than 4() islands and 
a great number of islets, lying between 60° 66' and 
2r 45' N. and 156° 32' and 122° 6' E., and having 
an area of more than 173,786 sq. mUes. Of these 
idands Honsha is the largest, containing nearly 
two-fifths of the total area ; and it has been, and 
is likely to remain, the chief seat of national life. 
But Kyflshu, to the south-west of Honshil, is his- 
torically of far greater importance, having been for 
centuries one of the main channels through which 
Asiatic and European influences reached Japan. _ 

A remarkable feature of Japan is the high ratio 
of coast-line to land area, this being estimated at 
1 ; 3J, whereas in Greece and Norway, which have 
the longest coast-lines in Europe, the ratio is 1 : 5. 
The south coast of Honshu and the west coast of 
Kyushu have the greatest number of bays and inlets 
— ^which explains the historical fact that the civiliza- 
tion of Japan first began in those islands. 

I. Ethnology. — What racial components 
entered into the making of the Japanese people 
properly so called cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy. It seems to be clear, however, that the 
Manchu-Korean, the Mongol, and the Malayan 
types predominate. This is the view propounded 
by E. Baelz, who made the most exhaustive study 
of the question, particularly on the physiological 
side (Mitt, der deutschen Gesellsch. fiir Natur- und 
VoljUrkunde Ostasiens, no. 28 [1883]). It is his- 
toric^ly evident that great numbers of Koreans 
constantly migrated to Japan in ancient times ; and 
the oldest annals of Japan seem to indicate that in 
the pre-historic ages there was between her islands 
and the Asiatic continent, particularly S. China, an 
almost constant passing to and fro of the peoples 
on both sides of the water. The Manchu-Korean 
characteristics in the physique of the Japanese are 
the tall, slender figure, somewhat narrow, oval face, 
with no special projection of cheek bones, a straight 
or aquiline nose, more or less slanting wes, and 
small hands with long, delicate fingers. People of 
this type were probably the first settlers on the 
north coast of Honshu, the province then known 
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by the name of Idzumo. Mongol characteristics 
are a broad face, prominent cheek bones, oblique 
eyes, and a, flat nose. The Malayans are said to 
have contributed the most important elements to 
the Japanese race. Their physical characteristics 
are the square-built, well-developed body, gener- 
ally short in stature, and the round face with a 
conspicuous tendency to prognathism. They are 
found in S. China, in the south-western parts of 
Korea, and in aU the islands along the eastern 
coasts of the Asiatic continent ; and it is probable 
that at the dawn of Japanese history they landed 
in Kyushu and thence pushed their way north 
until they finally conquered the Manchu-Korean 
settlers in Idzumo, These three types are now so 
blended as to make it impossible to trace any single 
one distinctly and exclusively in the features of 
particular individuals. Every Japanese is a com- 
posite, each differing from the rest only in the 
matter of proportion. 

There is, however, a group of people in Japan 
who have preserved their racial distinctness until 
this day. They are the Ainus, the people who 
now inhabit the islands north of the Tsugaru 
Strait. It BtiU remains an unsolved question 
whether they were the aborigines of Japan, Some 
assert that a primitive people known as the 
‘ Koropokgul ’ mhabited the Japanese islands 
previous to the intrusion of the Ainus. In any 
case, it is quite evident that the latter once occupied 
the whole land, but were gradually driven out of 
Kyushu and the main island by later intruders 
from the Asiatic continent or the South Sea Islands. 
Historical records show that the Ainus were once 
fierce, brave fighters, making strong opposition to 
I the central government, and not infrequently 
becoming a menace to its security. There was, 
however, a distinct portion of the Ainus who were 
called the nie-yiso, the ‘naturalized’ Ainus, in 
contrast to the ara-y6so, the * wild ’ Ainus. This 
tends to show that Ainu blood is flowing in the 
veins of the Japanese. The Ainu people, unlike 
the Manchu-Koreans or the Mongols, have a very 
close resemblance to some Europeans in physical 
characteristics. They are rather short and thickly 
buUt ; they have prominent foreheads with deep- 
set eyes, bushy eyebrows, often overhanging the 
eyes, and, unlike their Manchu-Korean neighbours, 
wavy hair with heavy beards, and, remarkably 
enough, long divergent eyelashes. There is, ac- 
cordingly, good reason for J. Batchelor, probably 
the best authority upon the Ainus, to hold that 
they belong to the Caucasian race. He maintains 
also that the ‘ Ainu language is Aryan, with the 
marks common to the languages of the six great 
Aryan peoples’ (cf. W. E. Griffis, The Jap. Nation 
in Evolution, p. 5 ; see, further, art. Ainus, vol. 
i. p. 239 ff.). B. H. Chamberlain is opposed to this 
view, principally on the ground that the flattening 
of the shin none differentiates the Ainus from the 
Aryans (Tko Language, Mythology, and Geographi- 
cal Nomenclature oj Japan viewed in the Light 
of Aino Studies, London, 1895, p. lOf.). This in- 
volves the question whether there is an Aryan 
element in the physical and mental constitution of 
the Japanese race. 

J. i. Koin declares that 'Japanese society exhibits a snrpris- 
ingly large variety and mutability In feature and complexion. 
The latter, though, generally speaMng, much darker than 
among Caucasians, approximates in occasional instances to 
even the fair, clear complexion of the Germanic peoples. 
Not nnfrequently the symmetry and the regularity of feature 
are so great and so discrepant from the prevailing Hongolian 
type that wo imagine we are in the presence of a well-formed 
European* (Jopan, London, 1834, ch. on ‘Ethnography*). It 
should, however, he added, that Eein thought file Japanese 
anything but beautifaL 

More recently, Griffis (qp. cit. pp. 3-47)has affirmed 
that he witnessed, to his surprise, many ‘ evidences,’ 
iududing physical features and mental character- 
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centrated reflexion upon one’s essential nature is 
the only way to realize Buddhahood in one’s self. 
A complete disregard of the letter and of ritual 
pageantry made the Zen doctrine exceedingly 
popular among military men, who prided them- 
selves upon extreme simplicity of life. The Dh3’ana 
doctrine also helped them to cultivate the spirit of 
stoical indifference to hardship and the habit of 
resoluteness in conduct. Many Shbguns became 
adherents of this doctrine. 

(c) Nichiren sect . — In the meantime there arose 
an extreme form of bibliolatry. Nichiren (1222- 
82), after the teaching of Saicho, based his teach- 

’arite (‘ Lotus of the 
tenet consisted in 
by repeatedly utter- 
ing the title of that scripture in which alone, he 
held, the genuine and, indeed, the only true 
doctrines of Gautama are set forth. Persecuted, 
exiled, almost put to death, he ever grew bolder 
in his denunciation of the faithless age, holding to 
the firm conviction that he was the heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva {q.v.) whose coming in the ‘latter age’ 
had been predicted by Gautama. 

The religious leaders whom we have just men- 
tioned had in every case many able disciples, ivho 
perpetuated and developed the movements which 
their teachers had begun. Roughly speaking, the 
Tendai and Shingon sects held influence among the 
nobles ; the Zen among the warrior class ; Jod3 
and Shinshu among the mass of the people. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, an age a"ain involved 
in wars and political disorder, these religious bodies 
often became militant, and interfered with politics. 
The Zen sect, being that of the military aristocrats, 
became influential through its monasteries in edu- 
cational work and literary culture. It was an 
age of religious fermentation, and a great number 
of minor sects arose, finding more or less of a 
following 

{d) Shinto . — ShintS also awoke from the dog- 
matic slumber which it had enjoyed under the 
name of Ry6bu Shint5, and made an attempt to 
systematize itself. Kit.abatak6 Chikafusa (1339) 
tried to show the divine descent of the Imperial 
sovereigns, and vindicate Aawii- worship as essential 
to the preservation of national order. In this 
teaching, he became a forerunner of the royal 
ShintSists of the 18th century. In the 15th cent. 
Yoshida Kandtomo, borrowing his method largely 
from the Tendai doctrine, proclaimed Unitarian 
Shinto (Yuiitsn Shinto), which stood in contrast 
with RyObu (s5Ticretistic Shinto). Shinto did not 
become a great social factor, however, until the 
18th century. 

(c) Roman Catholics. — In the 16th cent, the 
Jesuit missionaries began operations in Kyhslm 
and extended them to Ky5to, where their message 
was welcomed by Nobunaga, the ruling Shogun, 
who, at their instance, opened a theological semi- 
nary at Azuchi, Omi, and also built a cathedral in 
the Imperial capital. Their propaganda, often 
accompanied with gifts of musical instruments, 
clocks, glasses, and even distribution of rice among 
the poor, found great success among both the popu- 
lace and the feudal nobles, especially in KyiiMu 
and Nagato. Thirty years after the commence- 
ment of their work the number of converts is 
estimated to have been 300,000. Their influence 
began to fail after the assassination of Nobunaga 
(1532), and under Hiddyoshi and the Tokugawa 
.SliOguns, patrons of Buddhism, the Roman Catholic 
faith was prohibited. Tlie supprc-ssion of the in- 
surgents at Shimabara, Kj-ushfl, in 1C3S marks the 
downfall of the ‘ Kixischitan’ as a political factor. 

4. 1600- 186S. — The Tokugawa government 
ailopted a definitely centralizing polic\', designed 
to prevent the rise of anv political or social factor 
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to unmanageable magnitude. Religions of any 
potency were, therefore, either paralyzed by gener- 
ous patronage or put under proscription. The 
aggressive movement of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians was completely checked in 1638 ; and the 
government tried to exterminate individual Chris- 
tians by charging the Buddhist priests with the 
office of taking a religious census. The nation as 
a whole was compelled to be Buddhist, at least in 
outward form. At the same time. Buddhism under 
the Shogun’s patronage fell into spiritual decay, 
although to its credit is the fact that most of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literary productions were 
put into print. The doctrines and ecclesiastical 
policy of each of the Buddhist sects were systema- 
tized. Takuan (t 1645), Hakuin (t 1786), and Jiun 
(t 1804) were among the most conspicuous priests 
of this age. The oppressive policy of the Shogunate 
government caused, as we have seen, religious and 
spiritual lassitude on the one hand ; but, on the 
other hand, it produced a strong reaction on the 
part of the adherents of those religions which the 
government had neglected and overlooked. Such 
w'as the case %vith the Shintoists. Since the time 


of Dengyo and Kukai, Shinto had lost its pristine 
parity and preserved a merely nominal existence 
under the snadow of Buddhism. Now Hayashi 
Rasan (t 1657), officially a Confuoianist, maae an 
attempt to free Shinto from the ‘defilement’ of 
Buddhism ; but the ShintS taught was strongly 
tinged with Confucian philosophies. 

It was Hirata Atsutand (1843) who claimed ShinW 
as the only true religion, asserting that Japan and 
her Imperial household, as standing in a ri^ht re- 
lation to the (Creator and the Ruler of the universe, 
were the special objects of divine favour. ./Ul other 
religions he denounced as false or deteriorated. 
He had a large following, especially among the 
samurai, and contributed greatlj’ to the Restora- 
tion of the Imperial government. 

In the 19th cent, religious beliefs arose which 
claimed the name of Shinto, but which really had 
little connexion with the ancient system of that 
name. Probably the best known and most worthy 
leader was Kurozumi, who preached on the four 
themes of divine revelation, prayer, providence, 
and honesty. He proclaimed also that the goddess 
Amatdrasu avos the fountain-head of all life, and 
that man must be in constant communion AAith her. 
Many other systems, such as KonkO, Tenri, (uid 
Remmon, are but old superstitious practices under 
the guise of Shinto worsliip. , , ^ 

5. After 1868. — The Restoration of 1868_ brought 
Shinto into prominence, at least temporarily, since 
it was regarded as representing the ‘way of 
the national gods or ancestors. The first_ act of 
the Jingi Jimnkyoku (‘Bureau of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs ’), established in 1868, was to pifcct a 
complete separation of Shinto and Buddhism, the 
former of Avhich had been practically absorbed in 
the latter ever since the time of Gyogi (t 822) ana 
Kukai (t 835). Political leaders in the government, 
regarding Shinto as the foundation of national mo- 
rality, instituted it os a sort of State religion, giv- 
ing Shinto priests official rank, whereas Biiduhism 
Avas subjected by tliem to iconoclastic measnres. 
BuddJiist images Avere destroj'ed, the tcmplc-s dilap- 
idated, and the bonzes advised to return to the 
‘right kind of life.’ This continued untu I®'"* 
when the KyObushO (‘Ecclesiastic Department ) 
Avas estnblished, and Buddhist and_ Shinto pnesfs 
AA'ere equally recognized as Kj'Odoslioku (a'h|'*^* 
moral instructors). The Shinto revival subsided, 
and Buddhism continued in its inertne‘'S until 
Christianity quickened it into renewed activity. 

Christianity, at first proscribed, and yet secretiv 
and perseveringly Avorking its AA'ay through all ad- 
A-ersities since 1859, formed in the Fei'enties several 
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centres of influence through the agency of mission 
workers and teachers, of whom G. H. F. Verbeck, 
David Thompson, 'W. S. Clark, S, R. Bro-mi, 
W. E. Griffis, GeorOT Cochran, James Ballagh, 
Captain Janes, and D. C. Greene are the best 
known. Of the Japanese Christian leaders, 
Niishima (t 1890) and Honda (Bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church, 1 1912) exercised wide influence. 
The mighty current of ‘Europeanization’ which 
swept the country at the end of the eighties gave 
an opportunity for Christian propaganda to make 
rapid progress. In 1889 the mperial constitution 
was promulgated, and confirmed the right of the 
Christians to maintain their faith. Indeed, the 
placards prohibiting the Christian faith had been 
removed in 1875, hut it had continued to he a pro- 
scribed religion. Early in the nineties an extreme 
counter-current of Nationalism setin. The problem 
of Treaty Revision had aroused anti-foreign feel- 
ing, and Christianity, being regarded as an ‘ alien 
faith,’ sufiered. The faith was attacked as detri- 
mental to educational interests ; the doors of the 
Government schools were closed against it, and 
Christian education became an _ impossibility. 
Moreover, the European eulture which had flooded 
the nation brought with it some ideas that appa- 
rently were hostile to Christian doctrine as it was 
presented at that time. Not only Bentham and 
Mill, but also Spencer and Darwin, were welcomed. 
All tliis, however, presented no serious difficulty to 
proOTessive Christians. 

The Buddhists now started a movement which 
they called the ‘ Royalistic Buddhist Union,’ and 
stirred up all Japanese to join their anti-Christian 
campaign. The Shintoists combined with them 
once more. The Imperial Rescript on Education 
was promulgated in 1889, with the purpose of set- 
ting up a national standard of morality, and this 
document was employed by conservatives as a basis 
of argument against Christianity. 

The war witli China in 1894-95 bad two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, it awoke the whole 
nation to a consciousness of her own resources, 
both material and spiritual, which led some to 
believe that Japan required no other religion than 
those which she had nad from olden times. On 
the other hand, the very gratifying of a long- 
cherished political aspiration led the people to feel 
the need of a higher and deeper nature which mere 
material or political glory could not satisfy. Here 
and there, amidst the blaze of the national exulta- 
tion, a dark, cold stream of pessimism flowed. 
From hanmon (‘ spiritual distress ’) not a few young 
men took refuge in suicide. Christianity, now 
more ‘naturalized’ or ‘Japanized’ and stronger 
after many years of struggle, renewed her activity. 
At the beginning of the new century, all Protestant 
denominations (22 in number), except a few ex- 
tremely conservative ones, joined in an evangeliz- 
ing campaign which was carried on at strategic 
points in the Empire. Buddhism also, perceiving 
the spiritual crisis now pressing upon the nation, 
made an attempt to promote religious^ interests 
instead of wasting its energy in attacking Chris- 
tianity ; and a body of Buddhist scholars, mostly 
of the Shin sect, started a pietistic movement 
called ‘ New Buddhism.’ The old conflict between 
Christianity and other forms of religion passed. 
A new alternative of choice presented itself — re- 
ligion or irreligion; and the craving for a new 
miritual power became intense. The Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-05 marked a short period of 
suspense in this general tendency. The victory 
gave the nationalists one more opportnni^ to 
emphasize the traditional principle of morality — 
loyalty to the Emperor and hlial dutifulness. 
Yet the younger generation seems to crave some- 
thing deeper and more fundamental. Eucken and 


Bergson are now claiming their attention, .nnd 
Christianity and Buddhism are expected to develop 
newer and more exalted aspects of power than they 
have hitherto revealed. 

III. Ethical develophest. — i. Earliest 
period to the 6th century. — The history of Japanese 
ethics reveals a composite character in the tempera- 
ment of the people. We find in it, even from 
ancient times, a combination of what may be 
called Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies, varying 
only in proportion in different ages. Clear sky, 
crystal waters, pine-clad mountains, and the blue 
transparent seas surrounding the whole land all 
tended to develop a moral conception in which 
ideas fundamentally ethical blended with resthetic 
ideas. In ancient tunes, good and bad desires were 
expressed in terms designating optical sensations, 
such as akai (red, clear), kuroi (dark, black), kiyoi 
(clear, clean) and kitanai (turbid, impure, unclean). 
Even to-day these terms, used in proper context, 
may convey a purely spiritual signific.ation. To 
the Japanese ear sekishin, ‘red heart’ (i.e. single- 
heartedness), B.ndi haraguroi, ‘black-ahdomen’ [i.e. 
black-heartedness), do not sound strange. The 
conception of tsmni, ‘offence,’ therefore, was not 
purely ethical. The idea is better expressed by the 
term ‘ evil,’ or, more strictly, ‘ foulness.’ Among 
amat^c-istcmi (offences against the heavenly gods), 
the ‘ sin ’ of fiaying a beast, or that of defiling the 
court set apart for religions functions, received the 
same treatment as certain crimes that might be 
committed in an agricultural community. Among 
kunitsu-tsumi (offences among the aborigines), 
leprosy and similar skin-diseases are mentioned 
side by side with incest and manslaughter. The 
most characteristic way of correcting any ‘ offence,’ 
therefore, consisted in purificatory rites (of. above, 
p. 482'’). 

Patriarchal morality was the one dominating 
feature among the ancient Japanese which has, 
with some modifications, persisted to the present 
time. In early times, Japan consisted of numerous 
tribes, the bravest and the most intelligent of 
which prevailed over the rest. Trades and profes- 
sions were all hereditary. The land and the people 
belonged to the tribal chief who happened to take 
possession of them. The Japanese community is 
simply the development and coalition of these 
various tribes. The national characteristics of the 
Japanese people, therefore, were developed through 
the welding of a great number of tribes or families 
into one tmited people through the pressure of 
political and socim struggle. The account, in the 
Nihongi, of early Emperors invoking the heavenly 
gods on behalf of the people may be due to the 
influence of parallel records in Chinese history, but 
it is evident that there existed between the chief 
and his tribesmen a relationship similar to that 
between father and son. The spirit of loyalty, 
which played a great part in later ages, is but the 
development of filial obedience. The ritual in which 
the celestial gods or ancestors were invoked is the 
religious expression of the filial sentiment. Numeri- 
cal growth frequently has a decentralizing effect, and 
this fact accounts for the clan struggles in later 
periods. Only by capable Emperors or military rulers 
was a national unification brought about. So far as 
the official record goes, the Contucian Analects were 
introduced in A.D. 2^, and Prince Wakairatsnko 
studied the Chinese classics ; but it is doubtful 
whether this event produced any remarkable 
change in the moral life of the Japanese. 

2 . 550 - 1200 . — "With the introduction of Buddhism 
in the 6th cent. Japan entered upon a new phase 
of culture and moral life. Prince Umayado or 
Shotokn, the first to bring the new faith to promi- 
nence, drew up the celebrated ‘ Constitution,’ con- 
sisting of 17 articles relative to the duties of rulers 
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and officials. He included many injunctions -which 
were Buddhistic and Confucian in spirit, and, 
therefore, theoretically speaking, opposed to 
certain moral principles which arose under the 
patriarchal form of society. Loyal obedience to 
the sovereign, for instance, is enjoined, not because 
he is the family head of the Japanese people, but 
because he is so appointed by heaven, it bemg pre- 
.supposed that the ruler’s position may be occupied 
by any one best fitted for it. The general welfare 
of the community is regarded as of the utmost 
importance, while loyalty to the clan receives no 
attention whatever. Farther, the emphasis placed 
upon the importance of adoring the ‘Triune 
Treasure’ may be interpreted as involving Bud- 
dhistic universalism, which is essentially subversive 
of patriarchal morality. All this, however, may 
be due to the effort of the Prince to check those 
ovUs wliich the ever growing clannism of that 
period had developed. In fact, the 'Taikwa Refor- 
mation (A.D. 645) followed the downfall of the 
Soga family. The ethical history of Japan may 
in one sense be regarded as a struggle between the 
patriarchal morality (family or clan morality) 
indigenous to the country and the universal 
morality introduced from abroad, a combination 
of which may be found in the late development of 
Bushido (the spirit of the samurai, i.e. feudal 
retainers). The introduction of Buddhism 
awakened the humanitarian sentiment, particu- 
larly among the Court nobles and members of the 
Imperial household, as may be seen in the establish- 
nient of Mylums for the poor, in the building of 
dispensaries, and in the laws prohibiting the 
destruction of animal life. It also encouraged an 
ascetic disposition, inducing some to -uathdraw 
from the world. In the sphere of practical morality, 
the Confucian system seems to have had greater 
and perhaps more salutary effects than Buddhism. 
In the Nara period (708-794), when the culture of 
the Tang dynasty in China was transferred bodily 
to the Japanese Imperial Court, the names of men 
and women were placarded, after the Chinese 
fashion, for their dutifulness to their parents, and 
those who committed the ‘ sin ’ of filial disobedience 
were exiled to distant provinces. Believing the 
practice of filial obedience to be the foundation of 
all virtues, the Empress Koken (749-75S), earnest 
Buddhist though she was, ordered each household 
to keep a copy of Kokyo (‘ Doctrine of Filial Dutiful- 
ness’), a Confucian classic, and to study it closely. 
From the beginning of the Heian period (794) to ! 
the downfall of the Fujiwara family (the middle 
of the 11th cent.) there was a remarkable develop- 
ment of literary culture, and the classical re-vival | 
under the Tang dynasty in China was reproduced j 
in Japan. The State university and other institu- 
tions of learning were established at public expense, 
and poets and prose-writers arose in great numbers, ; 
Yet all these seem to have contributed nothing to 
the ethical culture of the nation ; nor did Buddhism 
bring any perceptibly wholesome results. The 
deeper and more exalted aspects of the spiritual 
life were left untouched. The tendency was to en- 
courage superstitious practices such ns magic and 
incantation, rather than to elevate the moral tone. 
Unrestricted admission into monasteries often 
turned tliem into institutions which menaced the 
peace of the community. (Confucianism also seems 
to h.ave done little to deliver the populace from 
ignorance and superstition. Teachings of the 
/- King Book of Change’) tended to encourage a 
fiitalistic belief, which liad, no doubt, a morally 
jiar.alyzing effect. In the Court circle, particul.arly, 
luxury, eHeminacy, and corruption stood in .striking 
contrast to splendid achievements in literature, 

3. 1200-1600. — Tim rise of tlie milirarj' class at 
the close of the 12th cent, had a purifying effect 


somewhat similar to the occupation of Europe by 
the Northern barbarians in the 5th century. The 
splendour and corruption of the Heian period were 
swept away with the fall of the Fujiwara family, 
and the establishment by Yoritomo of the milit^ 
government became an occasion for the rise of a 
new type of morality, Bushido (the way of the 
samurai). It was a moral spirit or temperament, 
prevalent among the samurai, characterized by 
austere simplicity of life, defiant endurance of 
hardship, love of truthfulness, and disinterestwl 
devotion to one’s lord. It was a product peculiar 
to an age in which fighters were the presen-ers 
of social order. It included, therefore, physical 
and mental, as well as moral, training. Skill in 
military arts, adroitness of motion, capacity for 
endurance, quickness of perception, and mental 
alertness were essential parts of samurai education. 
Intellectual culture received little attention until 
the latter port of the Ashikaga period (the middle 
of the 15th cent.). Among moral -virtues, valour 
naturally occupied the central position. It had 
value by itself irrespective of the results which it 
I brought, and the verdict of cowardice was more 
j hated than loss of life. Courage, however, had to 
i be accompanied by a sense of propriety (rcigi), oven 
! in the midst of fighting. Apart from the latter, 
valour itself was as worthless as the ‘ recklessness 
of a -wild boar.’ A custom was thus developed 
according to which hostile combatants declared 
their names and rank before they crossed swords. 
Again, truthfulness, especially fidelity to a promise, 
was emphasized equally with honour. ‘ The Bnshi 
has no double tongue’ and ‘A gentleman never 
trifles with words’ were sayings which became 
proverbial. The principle of ‘ fair piny ’ became a 
maxim. The use of any base_ or cowardly means 
in war was despised and often involved dptruction 
for its perpetrator, Chugi, or the principle of 
loyalty, however, was the keystone jn the arch of 
all military virtues. It was the organizing principle 
by wliich the samurai belonging to the same clan 
were united into one solid body which lived and 
died for the cause of its common master. As has 
already been observed (p. 484), Bushido found a 
good ally in the Zen school of Buddhism which 
arose at the berinning of the period, and other 
branches of Buddhism also had some influence. 
Exposed to sudden changes of fortune in a warlike 
age, the samurai felt the need of some superhuman 
power upon which to rely. It became more or 
less a fashion among them, when they went to the 
front, to put a tiny Buddhist image in their tuft of 
hair, or a prayer-leaflet in the pocket of their 
armour. Their religious faith, however, sometimes 
differed from that of other classes in that they 
believed that the deities whom they worBhippcd 
favoured only the cause of the good and the nghU 
eons : ‘ If tny heart be upright, the gods wul 
protect thee, though thou mayest not invoke 
them.’ Compared -with that of the Heian pci:io<i, 
the religious faith of the samurai ivas more free 
from superstition. Towards the latter part of this 
period, Bushido became more comprehensive, ana 
took a form that might well serve m a moral 
code for the people in general. Some_ injunctions 
relative to economic and other practical lines 01 
conduct, based upon Confucian teachings, 
introduced in the -written codes of certain lendai 
families. Popular education, so far as it existed, 
was in the hands of Buddhist priests. 
were compiled by them in which were expounoea 
theories of filial duty and family morality, ba-sed 
on Confucian as well as Buddhi.st doctrines. 

4- 1600-1868.— The Tokugawa policy of diverting 
the attention of the daimyO from political to 
literary pursuits introduced a period of i^drveliou 
culture. Classical scholars were elevated to to - 
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rank of ofEoial instructors, and numerous schools 
and libraries were established, some of which 
remain to this day. In accordance with the 
general movement, the lord of the province of 
Bizen devoted one-third of his total revenue to the 
cause of education. Under such circumstances, 
Confucianism blossomed in full splendour, though 
Buddhism withered under the blighting shadow of 
the Shogun’s patronage. Philological and loyal 
historical interest caused a revival of Shinto. 
Bushido, which drew its strength from all these 
systems, hurst forth after some vicissitudes into 
a political movement which brought about the 
Restoration of 1868. Side by side with all this, 
the Shingakuha (‘ heart culture’) movement arose 
for the moral instruction of the uneducated (see 
below, (c?)). 

(a) Confucianism. — Of the different divisions of 
Confucianism, that of the Shushi School (named 
after its Chinese founder, Chu-Hi) was the earliest 
to appear, and became the pioneer of learning in 
this ^riod. Its most prominent representatives 
were Fujiwara Seikwa (1561-1619), Hayashi Rasan 
(1583-1657), Muro KyusO (1658-1743), Kaibara 
Ekiken (1630-1714), and, later, Sat5 Issai (1772-1859) 
and Rai Sany5 (1780-1832). Sanyo’s historical 
work, Nij^on Gwaishi, is said to have inspired the 
samurai to the political movement which resulted 
in the Restoration. The first two in the list 
became personal teachers of Iy4yasn ; and of these 
Rasan, erudite, versatile, and scarcely equalled by 
his contemporaries in literary talent, took an active 
part in framing the legislative and administrative 
systems of the ShOgun’s government. His office 
of instructor and counsellor was made hereditary, 
and assigned to his descendants until the close of 
the Shfigunate. The doctrine of the school became 
the orthodox and only authorized teaching. Indeed, 
towards the close of the 18th cent., an edict was 
issued prohibiting all contrary doctrines. Accord- 
ing to this school, the taikyoku, infinite, eternal, 
and absolute Essence, is the ri (reason, or logos), 
and the source from which emanate the in and yo 
(passive and active, or negative and positive) 
principles, which together may be called the hi 
(spirit, temperament, or inclination). The manner 
in which the ri and the ki interact and thereby 
generate all things is called the michi (way or 
truth), which should be practically applied and 
observed. The ri, or reason, is the controlling 
and directing principle of the universe, and veri- 
tably dwells in man’s original nature, from which 
spring the five cardinal virtues : benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and truth. He who 
applies these virtues to his family and social rela- 
tions is in accord with the ‘way,’ the Will of 
Heaven. The ‘ way ’ is not far from one, but is in 
the heart. This doctrine often led scholars to 
adopt a speculative method, yet the Mito School, 
which was founded by the lord of Mito for the 
purpose of compiling a political history of Japan, 
consisted of scholars of the Shushi School, and its 
influence became one of the most potent factors for 
the overthrow of the ShSgunate government. 

In the middle of the 17th cent, there arose the 
Yomei School (named after Wang-Yang-Ming, a 
Chinese scholar of the Ming dynasty), which, in 
opposition to the dualistic system of Chu-Hi, 
taught a distinctively monistic, idealistic doctrine. 
Its earliest Japanese exponent was Naka4 Toju 
(1608-78), who declared the alleged difference be- 
tween the ri and the ki to be only nominal, both 
being different phases of the same Being. All is 
One, One is All. The ryochi (conscience in the 
broadest application of the term) is embedded in 
man’s original nature, andisat the sametimethe real 
entity which constitutes the universe. The nature 
of man and the universe are at bottom one and the 


same, t.e. spiritual and personal. Here his stand- 
point may be called religious. Following Wang- 
Yang-Ming, he taught the identity of knowledge 
(or, more properly, moral perception) and conduct. 
True to the spirit of the school, he practised what 
he taught, and became the centre of great influence 
in the district where he lived. The people called 
him Omi-Seijin (‘Sage of the Province of Omi’), 
and, after his death, dedicated a temple to his 
memory, which stands to this day. Of his pupils 
the most distinguished was Kumasawa Banzan, 
who combined a fine talent of statesmanship with 
scholarly genius. During his service to the lord 
of Bizen, lie did much for the advancement of 
culture in that district. The celebrated scholar 
and revolutionist Oshio Heihachiro (1793-1837) 
was also a member of this school. 

In the latter half of the 17th cent, another school 
appeared which took the name of Kogakuha, or 
‘ Classical School.’ It denounced the scholars of the 
Shushi School as corrupting the original teaching 
of Confucius by introducing extraneous elements. 
Its central theme was the establishment of an un- 
mediated connexion with the teaching as it came 
directly from Confucius. Yamaha Soko (1622-85) 
was the founder of the school. Upon the publica- 
tion of his Scikyo-Yoroku (‘ Compendium of Con- 
fucianism’), in which he boldly denounced the 
standpoint of the Shushi School, he was driven out 
of Yddo (Toliyo), put under the custody of Asano, 
the daimyo of Akoo in the province of Harima, and 
his work confiscated. But his influence with the 
retainers of Asano was powerful, one of the results 
being the celebrated deeds of loyalty on the part 
of the ‘forty-seven ronins,’ His interest was 
practical, and he declared the principles of jin and 
gi (benevolence and justice) to be the essence of 
Confucianism. In fact, he rendered greater service 
in promoting the spirit of BnshidO than in any 
theoretical sphere. Working independently of 
Sok6, yet advocating essentially the same doctrine 
and appearing at the same time, Ito Jinsai opened 
a school in Ky6to. In opposition to the views of 
the Shushi School, he proclaimed the necessity of 
striving for a complete development of one’s 
natural capacities, and for a realization of the 
virtue of benevolence inherent in one’s original 
nature. His doctrine somewhat resembles that of 
the modem perfectionist. His exalted personality 
and profound learning drew some 3000 students 
from all over the country, and called forth ex- 
pressions of praise from the lips of his theoretical 
opponents. Ogiu Sorai (1666-1728) is generally 
regarded as of the Classical School ; but his 
interest was philological and etymolo^cal. He 
regarded Coniucius as a sage whose virtue is en- 
tirely beyond human reach. 

(6) Shinto. — This cult, which heretofore had 
never been an ethical factor of much influence, 
now appeared against a Confucian backgroimd. 
An expounder of the type of Shinto which was 
called Suika-Ryu was "Yamasaki Ansai (1618-82), 
who took the doctrine of Chu-Hi almost bodily 
and interpreted it in Shinto terms. He held it 
man’s supreme duty to maintain and cultivate the 
original purity of his nature, and to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with the principle of right- 
eousness. Bodily purification, prayer, and medita- 
tion received strong emphasis in his system. 
Rigoristio as he was, he was criticized as narrow 
and exclusive ; but his intense zeal and sincerity 
awakened among his contemporaries a patriotic, 
royalistic sentiment which contributed not a little 
to the accomplishment of the political transforma- 
tion of 1868. 

Shinte as a religious systemj however, like its 
politically disinherited Imperial representative, 
absorbed and forgotten in prosperous Buddhism, 
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■would never have regained its ascendancy but for 
the tidal "wave of royalism which began to swell 
early in the 18th century. Kada Azumamaro 
(1660-1736), Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), and 
Hirata Atsutan6 (1775-1843) appeared one after 
another and proclaimed Shinto as the only system 
original and indigenous to Japan, and, therefore, 
naturally adapted to her people. Shinto in its 
purity they held to be the kamunagara-no-michi, 
the ‘ way ’ ordained by Am6-no-Minakanushi, the 
supreme Deity, the ‘way’ developed among the 
ancestor-gods of Japan, the only way to be rever- 
ently and unreservedly followed. According to 
them, Confucian teaching is exotic, mechanical, 
and artificial ; the Emperor, as descended directly 
from the goddess AmatOrasu, is alone worthy of 
absolute respect; and the laws of the Japanese 
State, being the embodiment of the divine ivill, 
are to be observed with the utmost devotion. Of 
those ShintSists Hirata Atsutand, though of broad 
learning, held extremely nationalistic views, which 
he based upon his cosmology. Japan he held to be 
the first created of all nations, guided by the 
constant presence of the spirit of the goddess 
Amatdrasu, to be cherished and strengthened by 
all Japanese endowed ■with the divine spirit. His 
royalistic zeal was contagious, and greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of the Restoration. 

(o) Bushido. — During the centuries of peace 
under the Shogunate, the samtirai gradually lost 
the rugged strength which had formerly character- 
ized them, although, as we have seen, the sasnurai 
spirit, with its characteristic chivalry and its 
passionate devotion to personal honour and dignity, 
ever fearless of privation and death in any worthy 
cause, was cherished and nurtured by the various 
forms of Confucian and ShintS teaching until it 
burst forth in the political activity that resulted 
in the Restoration of the Imperial government. 
Interestingly enough, the requirement of periodical 
residence of the feudal lords and their retainers in 
Yddo, while it put an end to the existence of 
numerous ronins (masterless samurai)^ occasioned, 
at the end of the 17th cent., the rise of a peculiar 
type of chivalry among the commoners resident in 
the metropolis, which was kno^svn by the name of 
otoJcodaU ( ‘ vindication of one’s manhood ’). There 
arose numerous communities consisting of these 
knights, who were characterized by a peculiar 
style of dress and coifiure, a bold, defiant atti- 
tude towards authority, and a passionate love 
for bravery, in which they often went too far. 

{d) Shingalcuha. — In the direction of extending 
moral culture to the masses of the people which 
had heretofore been excluded from that privilege, 
a movement called Shingakuha (‘heart culture’) 
arose in the first half of the 18th centu^. The 
leaders of the movement were Ishida Baigen and 
his followers. Their method was characterized by 
a free use of everyday language and humorous 
illustration, and, wth a practical purpose in view, 
they derived their teaching from any source what- 
ever, Confucian, Buddhist, or Shintoist, which 
seemed adapted to their use. 

(e) Buddhism. — Reduced to a servile position 
under the Shs^nate, Buddhism in this period fell 
into slumber both in doctrine and in practice, 
although it did some service in carrying on popular 
education. Buddhists also included among their 
number men of eminent character and scholarship, 
such as Takuan, Hakuin, and Jiun. They were 
very practical, and showed a remarkable tendency 
towards compromise in their teachings. They did 
not hesitate to say, like some professed Con- 
fuoianists, that chu (‘loyalty’) and kd {‘filial 
fidelity ’) were_ the weightiest matters in life. 

5- "The Meiji era, — The Restoration of 1868, 
viewed from an ethical standpoint, was a reaffir- 


mation in politics of the samurai spirit of loyalty, 
moved by an indomitable aspiration for a new 
order of things. The new era opened with the 
interplay of two opposing tendencies which ■were 
forced into united action by the pressure of political 
need, but which had to undergo radical transforma- 
tion before they could be organically combined: 
the nationalistic, conservative, BushidS spirit on 
the one hand, the progressive, Europeanizing 
tendency on the other. It was but natural, then, 
that the leading samurai of the Restoration, who 
had clamorously condemned the ShOgun’s policy of 
opening the ports, eagerly sought, after the Restora- 
tion, to adopt European methods. The Restora- 
tion meant a revolution in the spiritual life of 
Japan. Under the new government Buddhism 
was deprived of its political prestige, and the 
bonzes became objects of unsparing taunt. Con- 
fucianism was consigned to the hands of classical 
exegetes. Shinto itself, now that it had achieved 
what it had long sought, was left to sink back into 
its old inertness. All moral doctrinists disappeared. 
Finally, Bushido itself, the moving spirit of the Re- 
storation, was rendered discorporate and temporarily 
effete when class-distinctions were abolished ; but, 
charged with the best that all the past wstems 
could impart, it continued to exert its influence, 
now expressed in the nationalistic movement,^ in 
co-operation with the progressive Westernizing 
tendency. The tendency of the time was repre- 
sented by two personages entirely different in 
temperament and in ethical faith. One wasFuku- 
sa^wa Yukichi, founder of Keio-gijiku, a pioneer 
importer of occidental learning. Standing upon 
utilitarian ground, which he adopted after serious 
investigation, he startled his contemporaries by 
pouring sarcasm upon the principle of royal fidelity. 
He held the establishment of one’s self and the 
general welfare of the community to be the supreme 
objects to be pursued. Adopting the tenets of 
Rousseau, he declared that State sovereignty is 
simply a power delegated by the people, implicitly 
denying the doctrine of its divine origin. B.e 
rightly ascribed the spiritless and socially inefficient 
attitude of the commoners to the state of politico 
dependence to which they had long been reduced. 
Thus he became a champion of democratic and 
individualistic principles of morality, ■which, he 
held, ought to take the place of the aristocratic 
and militaristic tendency of the time. Salutaw as 
his influence was in that respect, his^ teaching 
tended to encourage the pursuit of material success 
at the expense of spiritual dignity. . . j 

The other was Niishima Jo. Bom and bred a 
samurai, and, while in New England, thoroughly 
imbued ■with the spirit of Pnritani8m,_he corabmeu 
the essence of Bushido and Christianity. He was 
no theorist ; but he was an embodiment of the 
moral power which makes a man glad to saenhce 
himself for whatsoever means spiritual progress 
and the enhancement of personal worth. In this 
he represented the general disposition of leading 
Christians who, whUe holding to no p^icular 
system-bound ethical doctrines, aimed at the moral 
and spiritual transformation of the community. 
Having embraced the religion that _ had been 
tempered by Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon mdimduai- 
ism, the Japanese Christians were fund^entaiiy 
no less revolutionary than the disciples of Bou^eau 
or Bentham. Their persecution by the nationalists, 
especially among government educationmts, ■wm 
not altogether unreasonable, at least from the 
nationalist standpoint. Indirectly, but none the 
less effectively, the Christians^ brought htme a 
tmth that was bound to undermine the traditional 
forms of politics and society. Significantly enough, 
a considerable number of the leading politicians 
who advocated the cause of representative govern- 
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ment -were Christians. Equally interesting is the 
fact that, in the minds of many, Christiana and 
Socialists, or men of ‘ dangerous ideas,’ -were associ- 
ated. But profounder and more subtle in its effect 
than any other ethical system that ever impressed 
the Japanese, the Christian influence ■was, and is, 
felt in the secret recesses of the heart. Its social 
effectiveness is being shown in all virtues resulting 
from faith in the value and dignity of the individual, 
such as sexual purity, regularity in matrimonial re- 
lations, the elevation of women, business honesty, 
cleanliness of habit, temperance, etc. 

A conservative, nationalistic reaction set in at 
the close of the nineties. The cry of * Nipponism,’ 
with its emphasis upon the importance of the 
nation’s coming to a consciousness of its inborn 
privilege and power, was raised in a somewhat 
extravagant fashion. The movement was not alto- 
gether unwholesome, and it gave expression to a 
legitimate and noble aspiration. The Imperial 
Eeseript on education, which was issued in 1889, 
expressed the broadest and most ideal aspect of 
that movement. It was clearly the nationalistic, 
patriotic energy embodied in the Rescript that con- 
ducted the nation safely through the cntical move- 
ments of war in 1894-95 and 1904-05. The con- 
servative, chauvinistic aspect fast subsided at the 
conclusion of the later war. The beginning of the 
new century brought the younger generation into 
contact with a spiritual atmosphere which was 
hitherto unkno'wn in Japan. Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi have each found their ardent exponents. 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Strindberg have gained a con- 
siderable number of admirers. Even a sceptical, 
rebellious, momentaristic temper has not altogether 
been wanting. Yet this is simply an indication of 
the great spiritual struggle which new Japan is 
undergoing. From an ethical standpoint. Buddhism 
is ineffectual; but it still has immeasmable re- 
sources. Christianity is as yet insignificant in 
numerical and material respects, but it is ever 
growing and achieving. Which will be the com- 
manding authority in the spiritual and ethical 
realm is as yet an open question ; but that there 
will be one seems assured. 
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of that State. West of the Indus they are found 
in the N.W. Frontier Province, especially in its 
southern districts, but not in Afghanistan or in 
Bolochistan, though they appear to have once 
occupied the latter territory. The Balochi term for 
a Jat is Jagdal or Jaghdal, and one of the Baloch 
tribes traces its descent from ‘ a Jatt, a Jagdhal, a 
nobody,’ who on account of a woman, t.e. by marry- 
ing a Baloch bride, became a Baloch. The Jatoi 
tribe of the Baloch may also be of Jat origin. 

The term cannot, ■with any certainty, be regarded 
as ethnic, nor is it easy to draw any hard and fast 
line between the J5te and Bajp^uts in the N.W. 
Panjab. The traditions of many J at tribes declare 
that they are by origin socially debased Rajputs, 
whose fathers, by marrying Jat wives or espousing 
widows, lost their Rajput rank and sank to the 
status of Jats, or yeomen. Other Jat tribes are of 
undoubted Brahman origin. But, while many 
thus claim to be of gentle (Rajput) extraction or 

E riestly (Brahman) origin, few will admit that they 
ave risen in the social scale. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the Saifasi tribe of the Jats is akin to 
the criminal tribe of that name, though’ it produced 
the greatest of the Jats in the person of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the famous Sikh ruler of the Panjab. 

The earliest mention of the Jats in history occurs 
in Ibn Khurdadba, before A.D. 912. He describes 
the Zats (Jats) as keeping watch over the country 
between Kirman and Mansflra. The Mujmil ut- 
Tawarihh observes that by the Arabs the Hindus 
are called Jats ; they and the Meds, a Sind tribe, 
are descendants of Ham. The Arabs appear to 
have found Jats at Ghazni os well as in Sind, but 
the Muslims wBo later invaded the Panjab cannot 
be said with certainty to have found them in that 
Province, and it is not until Tim^Qr’s invasion, in 
1398, that we have any indubitable reference to Jste 
as settled to the north of Delhi. MTiile, then, it is 
credible that there is a Scythic element in the JSta, 
it is impossible to regard them as identifiable with 
the ‘ wintry Getae,’ the Massagetai, or the (3oths. 

That the Jots are not a pure ‘ caste ’ or race is 
indeed apparent from the rules which they observe 
in marriage. While marriage within the caste, to 
use a convenient, but not a scientifically accurate 
or definable, term, is the rule, marriage with a 
woman of inferior caste is not invalid, though 
mixed unions are rare in a true Jat country, such 
as that which centres round Bohtek near Delhi, 
and public opinion reprobates them.^ 

The popular derivation of the term Jat is closely 
associated with its religions traditions. It is said 
to be derived from the hair (Jat) ol the god Siva, 
and the Mhn, Her, and Bhullar, ■which are re- 
puted to be the oldest Jat tribes and to form a 
Idnd of nucleus of the caste, in particular claim 
this ancestry. In the S.E. Panjab the Jate are 
divided into t^wo endogamous ^oups — one, the 
Sivgotri, who say that their forefather was created 
from the matted hair of Siva and so named Ja^ 
Budhra, and the other, the Kasabgotra, who claim 
connexion with the Rajputs and are so named after 
Brahma’s sm Eosab. It may be permissible to 
regard the Sivgotri as autochthones, Siva being 
the earth-god, and the Kasabgotri as later accre- 
tions to the caste. 

The Jsts cannot, ho^wever, be said to have any 
distinctive religion or code of ethics. In the 
Central Panjfib they are mainly Sikhs, but to the 
south-east they have retained their original Hindn- 
ism,andto thewest the vastmajority have embraced 


JAT (fern. Jfitni ; PanjSbl Jatt, fern. Jatti ). — 
The Jats are found all over N.W. India, in the 
Panjab,’ Sind, United Provinces, and the northern 
arts of RajptttSna, especially Bhartpur, but 
ardly in Kashmir or the Himmayaa to the east 


r Eislej’s Btat«ment, however, that Etjputs and J5(s occasion- 
ally Intermarry even now, the Eijputs taking ■wives from the 
Jats but refusing to give their own maidens In return (People 
of India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 48), must not bo taken as meaning 
that there is any regular hypergamoua relation between the two 
groups, hut merely that a E5jput may even nowadays espouse 
a Jat wife, though such a union would be looked down upon. 
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Islam, whole tribes not only professing that faith bnt 
setting up pedigrees which would mdce them Arabs 
or Sayyids by descent. Indeed, the Muhammadan 
Tahims are not impossibly Ansari Quraish by 
origin and descended from Tamin, but it is much 
more likely that they are the Dahima, some of 
whom became Brahmans, and worshippers of the 
goddess Sri Dadhimati Mataji. Tod mentions 
the Dahima as an extinct Rajput race. 

Another tribe, the Arbi, certainly appears to be 
Arab. But so many genealogies can be almost 
proved to have been invented on conversion that 
no reliance can be placed on etymologies corrobor- 
ated by pedigrees. 

The tribes of the Jats probably number more than 
a thousand, and among the Hindus and Sikhs they 
are spoken of as gots, a corruption of the Skr. gotra. 

Some of these tribes bear names which suffcest a totemistic 
origin. Such are the Jun (' louse '), Oor&ya (‘ blue-cow ’). Roja, 
or Rojh (same meaning), Karir (‘the caper,' Capparis 
aphylla), Waihri (‘ heiler ’), Bandar (' monkey ’), Gidar (‘ lackal 
Pipla (from plpal. Ficus rdigiosa), Jatujia (from jupd, Prosopis 
spioigcra), Mor (‘peacock’), Eohar (‘hatchet’), and Gandasia 
(from ganddsa, ‘axe’). But no reverence is paid to any of 
these things. The Pankhal tribe is so called because a Jat girl 
married to a Kajput fell out with him, and so he massacred all 
its members save those who had placed ‘ peacock's feathers ' on 
their heads. The Mors’ ancestor was protected hy a peacock 
from a snake. The Jaria (from jora, ‘ twins ’) is said to have 
five branches, or apparently subsepts, all named after parts of 
the ber tree (Zizyphus jujuba), viz. Eangi (from rafig, ‘bark’), 
Jaria (from jar, ‘ root'), Beria (from the plum or fruit), Jhapi 
(‘seedling’), and Khichar (‘bud’). It is also very common to 
find a tribe named from some event at an ancestor’s birth. 
Thus the Qarewal is so called because its ancestress was suddenly 
conSned near a ‘ ha}'-stack,’ and the Sibi or 3iwi tribe derives 
its name from siwa, a funem pUe, because its ancestress gave 
birth to a son when about to commit sati. But such tales are 
told of countless tribes which are not Jafs, and folk-etymology 
is probably responsible for most of them. 

Though nominally adlierents of the great ortho- 
dox religions, the Jftta are often devotees of some 
sect, or devotees of a tribal or personal cult, as 
well. Thus in HissSr, a District near Delhi, large 
numbers are Bishnois, a Vaisnavite sect, while m 
Karnal, a District on the Jarana, many of them 
are Ssdhs, or ‘ Pure ’ saints, belonging to a sect, 
founded about 200 years ago, which affects ^eat 
personal cleanliness, forbids smoking, and adores 
only the one God under the title of Sat, or the i 
‘True One.’ Other Jats do not eat or marry with 
them. Another cult very popular among the Jate 
is that of the ‘generous ’ Samii Sanvar, the Sultan, 
the ‘giver of lakhs’ (Lakhdata), ‘he of Nigaha’ i 
(Nigahia), the earth-god — probably Siva — ^taken | 
over by Islam and transformed into the cult of a j 
Muhammadan saint (and his descendants) with | 
Paphian elements. The fertility which is the i 
object of the worship naturally appeals to a landed 
peasantry. 

Thus a Jat may be by birth and education a 
Hindu or Muslim, by choice or conviction a Sikh, 
a Sultoni, or a sectary who has throivn in his lot 
with one of the countless sects old and new to be 
found in India. He can even become a Christian. 
But under or alongside of his religion and his sect 
is a mass of usage partly social, partly religious, 
and wholly based on custom, not on belief, to 
which he clings with a tenacity all the greater 
because it is irrational. In the northern and 
central Districts of the Panjab these usages centre 
round the worship of forefathers {jatheras), but in 
the S.'W. of that Province they cluster round the 
godling of the village (khera) rather than the tribal 
ancestor. This change in the religious system is 
congruous vith the evolution from the tribal system 
of the tracts towards the N.W. frontier to the 
‘village community’ organization of the long- 
civilized territories round DelhL The jathera is 
usually styled BawS (‘ master ’) or Siddh (‘ perfect ’) 
and bears some conventional name which shows 
that his real name has been forgotten. His tomb 
is sometimes called bakhuhdn ({3.), and consists of 


three or four pits with pillars formed of earth duf 
out of them. He is usually worshipped at 
marriage. 

A typical Jst wedding according to the rites in 
vogue in the suh-montane districts which lie under 
the Himalayas in the N. Panjab is thus described: 
About five days before the weddinp a lump of coarse sugar is 

g iven to the barber (in hia capacity of village go-between) and 
e brings in return a twig of the japtf.! This twig is placed in 
a heap of wheat weighing about 42 sers (84 lb.), and by it are put 
21 sirs of coarse sugar. A lamp la lit and placed on the ground ; 
to it all the females of the family and the bridegroom do obeis- 
ance. The brideCTOom cuts the tvrig with a knife or sword 
and the grain and sugar are divided, half going to the Brahman 
and half to the mirdsi (genealogist). The latter then brings 
a ram (diatra, whence the name of the rite itself), cuts its ear, 
and with his thumb imprints a mark ((U'd) of its blood on the 
youth’s forehead, and on those of all present.* He gets the ram 
and a rupee ns his vail. The youth then bathes, and boiled 
wheat is distributed. He is oiled, and a red tape is tied round 
his forehead. Thenceforward be must keep a knife or sword in 
his hand till the wedding day. On that day he bathes again, 
breaks earthen vessels, and dons new clothes. His kinsmen 
offer their presents, and the menials get their dues. The bride 
is then brought home, and the newly-wedded pair, with all the 
females of the family, go to the temple of Bawa Manga, the 
progenitor of the tribe, offer him a double cloth and a cake (the 
priest’s perquisite), and bow their heads in worship. This com- 
pletes the wedding ceremony among the Bajwa J5(s, an im- 

S ortant Ja} tribe akin to the Baju ESJputs of the BajwSL 
5wa Manga’s shrine is at Posrur, a town of some antiquity, in 
Sialkot. 


With some modifications similar rites are ob- 
served hy other Jat tribes of that part. 

In one tribe — the DhSriwal — the pair circumambulate the 
SIddh’s temple seven times. The Randhawa tribe employs a 
Brahman to fetch the twig, the ram’s blood is smeared only on 
the foreheads of bachelors, and after the wedding, when the 
Siddh’s temple is visited, the bride and other females take clay 
out of an adjacent pond. Very often the boy cuts a twig from 
thoyapd tree himself, and a few tribes, e.g. the Ohumman, cut 
it from a her, or plum, tree {Zizyphus jujtiba), and that tribe 
offer two lumps of sugar, one to the saint Lakhdata, the other 
to his priest the drummer (Bhapi), who is styled Shaikh, and 
appear to ignore its ja{hera Siddh Dulchi. _ The ram b 
frequently replaced by a he-goat and often sacrificed, its flesh 
being distributed in various ways. The Wirk assemble, men 
and women, at a her tree, wash the ram, and, if it shake^ts 
bead, regard this as a token that their ancestor is pleased. The 
Sarili perform the ehatra on the first Monday of the lunar 
month before the wedding. This rite is, however, imknown in 
the south-eart of the Pan jsb, as it involves animal sacrifice, and 
in the central districts the ram is never killed, though its ear 


may be cut. 

In the south-east, tvhen a new village is founded, 
before any house is built, a mound of earth is 
raised near the site proposed for the village and a 
jand planted on it. Houses may then be built, 
and the first man to die in the village, whatever 
his caste may be, is burned or buried in this mound, 
and on it is built a masonry shrine named after 
him. He is thus deified as tne Bhumia, or Earth- 
god. Whatever ill befall, his shrine is the fimt 
place to which the Jats resort in time of trouble. 
But a tribe may have a tribal Siddh as well as a 
Bhumia in each village. The Bhumia too is often 
called Khera, and some tribes even style their 
jathera Khera-Bhumia. Possibly the custom of 
deifying the first man to die in a new village is 
akin to the custom of killing a man and building 
him in when a new structure is raised (cf. FotW- 
DATION, vol. vi. p. 10) — he then becomes its 
dwarapala, or ‘gate-keeper.’ The jathera, how- 

1 Or/an^i. The Prosopis spicigera Is so called in the centrf 
Panjab, but in Jhelum the name is applied _ to Ztzypnvz 
nummularia and in the Juliundur Boab to Acacia leucopnK^- 
Offerings are made to this tree by the relatives of Hmaua 
Buffering from smailpox. -v. 

* This is said to be a survival of an older rite in whlM tne 
Hindu Triad, the nine planets, the four Vedas, Fire, wa^, 
and the Pole-Star were all invoked as witnesses of the roarna^ 
rite. The bridal pair walk four times round the natrun, mw 
which leaves of the jand used to bo thrown, and these hau to o 
cut by the bridegroom and carried to the bride s house for tn 
purpose, as the mantra in debased Sanskrit, which « ™ 
recited, shows. The leaves are no longer throivn into the navan, 
or sacrificial fire, but the tree continues to be cut. 

» The (a-a is also called tilah, though, stnctly spea^g, 
is the mark, while tilak appears to be the act of marking. « 
a mantra in debas^ Sanskrit shows, it Is done in order to P^ 
pitiate ancestors, and in the hope that divine recognition, n Pi 
and protection will follow from it. 
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ever, does not appear to be thus chosen or regarded. 
He is often a martyr, or shahid, who fell fighting 
with danoits or in an affray with a neighbouring 
^■illage. But he may be, it would seem, a Jogi, 
a Bairagi, a Gosain, or a Naga, though in such a 
case the priest regarded as the jaihera would 
appear to be a dim embodiment of the god Siva or 
V i§nu. Barely issait-worship found among the Jats, 
for the very ob^’ious reason that they allow widow 
re-marriage, but the Dhindsa affect a satVs shrine 
called the khcingah, or monastery, of Sataoti. 

IjiTEBATruK. — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnograplti;, 
Calcutta, 1SS3, is the classical authority. See also Maclagan, 
Punjab Census Report, 1602, H. A. Rose, Glossary of the. Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Laliore, 
1911, s.v. 'J&t,' and W. Crooke, TO iii. 26, s.v. 'Jit.' For the 
possible connexion of the Zatt or Zutt, an Arabized form of J.aj., 
with the Gypsies see Woolner, 'Tlie Indian Origin of the Gypsies 
in Europe,’ in Joum. of Punjab Hist. Soc. n. ii. (1914). 

H. A, Rose. 

JATAKA. — I. Meaning of the word. — A 
jataka (in Buddhist dogmatics and literature) is 
a story in which the Bodhisattva (q.v.), ‘-e- the 
Buddha in one of his former births, plays some 
part, either that of the hero or of some other 
character, or sometimes only that of a looker-on. 
Hence the word mi^t be translated ‘ Bodhisattva 
story,’ or ‘ story of a Bodhisattva.’ But the current 
rendering oi jataka is ‘ (Buddhist) birth story.’ 

'Jatakam, birth, nativity; a birth or existence in the Bud. 
dhist sense ; a iiifata, or story of one of the former births of a 
Buddha’ (B. 0. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language, 
London, 1876, s.a.). This is the generally accepted explanation, 
the word being derived fromSkr. idta in the sense of ‘birth.’ 
Another explanation of the word has been proposed by H. 
Kem (Der Buddhismus, Leipzig, 18S2-S4, 1. 328), and adopted 
by J. S. Speyer {Jdtakamdld, London, 1805 1’=SBB 1.], p. xxii), 
whoderive the word from^'dta in the sense of ‘what has become, 
what has happened,' and would translate it by * Geschiehtehen, 
tale, story.' 

Jataka originally means only a single ‘birth 
story,’ but it is also used as the title pf the Collec- 
tion of Jdtakas, in the Tipiiaka, and in the Jataka 
Commentary (see below). 

2. Origin and purpose of the jgtakas.— We rend 
in the Snddharmapnndarika, v. (SBE xxi. [1884] 
120), that the Buddha, knovring the differences in 
faciffties and energy of his numerous hearers, 
preaches in many different ways, ‘tells many 
tales, amusing, agreeable, both instructive and 
pleasant, tales by means of which all beings not 
only become pleased with the law in this present 
life, but also after death will reach happy states 
and in the same book it is stated (ii. 4^ [SBE xxi. j 
44 f.]) that the Buddha teaches both by sutr^as and 
stanzas and by legends and jdtakas. It is, indeed, 
likely enough that (xautama Buddha himself made 
use of popular tales in preaching to the people. It 
is certain that the Buddhist nionks and preachers 
did so. In fact, we know that the preachers of all 
religious sects in India always took advantage of 
the Hindu passion for story-hearing and story- 
telling, and made extensive use of stones in preach- 
ing to the people, much in the same way as Chris- 
tian preachers in the Middle Ages introduced 
‘examples’ into their sermons to attract the 
attention of their hearers.' They sometimes in- 
vented pious legends, but more frequently they 
took fables, fairy tales, and amusing anecdotes 
from the rich storehouse of popular tales or from 
secular literature, altering and adapting them for 
the purposes of religious propaganda. = The Bodhi- 
sattva dogma (see art. Bodhisattva), in con- 
ne.xion with the doctrines of rebirth and karma 
[q.v.), was an excellent expedient for turning any 
popular or literary tale into a Buddhist legend. | 


* Of, Bncb works as the Gesta Romanorutn, or A. Wesselakl’s 
iibnehslatein, Leipzig, 1909. ... ..... 

f In the Jataka Conunentary (see below) every jafafco is put 
into the mouth of the Buddha as a dhamniadesana, i.e. ‘re- 
lifrious ijistnicUoD * or * sermon.* On the idtakcis ftS homilies 
see also F. .Max Muller, SBB 1. [18951 p. xiil, and J. 8. Speyer, 
ih. p. rxirf. 


In his numerons existences, before he came to he 
bom as Sskyamuni who was to he the Buddha, 
the Bodhisattva had been bom, according to his 
karma, sometimes as a god, sometimes as a king, 
or a merchant, or a nobleman, or an out-caste, or au 
elephant, or some other man or animal (see EBE 
ii. 743, note §). It was thus only necessary to 
identify the hero or any character of a story with 
the Bodhisattva, in order to turn any tale, however 
secular or even frivolous, into a, jataka. 

Hence the jutakas regularly be^n with such words as : ' Once 
upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta (Skr. Bodhisattva) was reborn in the womb of his 
chief queen*; or *Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares, the Bodhisatta was reborn into the family 
of a forester’ ; or ‘Once upon a time . . . the Bo^isatta was 
an ox called MahMohita (the Big Red One)* ; or *Onco upon & 
time . . * the Bodhisatta was reborn in the womb of a crow*; 
or ‘Once upon a time . . . the Bodhisatta was Sakka, king of 
the gods,* etc. In many of his existences the Bodhisatta, accord- 
ing to the jutakaSf was a god, a king, a Brabmapa, a minister, 
an ascetic, a merchant, but he also was a gardener, a musician, 

1 a physician, a barber, a robber, a gambler, an elephant, a lion, 

: an ape, a dog, a frog, some bird, etc. (see the list in A. Griin- 
wedel, Jfyt/ioloffie des JStiddhistntcs, I^ipzig, 1900, p. 107 f.). 

I 3. The jatakas in the PSli Tipitaka. — Some of 
i the stories which were afterwards turned into 
jdtakas are told in the Suttas as simple tales, 
ivithout any reference to the Bodhisatta.' On the 
other hand, there are some real jdtakas included 
in the Suttas — e.g., the Kutadantasutta and 
Mahdsiidassanasxitta in the Digha JJikdya and the 
Mahddevasutta in the Majjhima Nikdya. That 
the jdtakas form an essential part of the Buddhist 
canon is shown by the fact that they are included 
in the list of nine ahgas (twelve Dharmaprava- 
chanas in the Sanskrit canon) into whi^ the 
sacred hooka of the Buddhists were dii-ided ac- 
cording to the subject-matter, as the 7th ahga (the 
9th Dharmapravachana). 

The Book of Jdtakas, however, is one of the 
fifteen collections of texts forming the Khiiddaka- 
nikdya (‘Collection of Smaller Texts’) of the 
Tipitaka.* This Jataka Book consists of gdthds 
or stanzas only, and is divided into 22 sections 
(nipdta), which are arranged according to the 
number of stanzas belonging to or forming a 
jataka. The first section is supposed to contain 
150 jdtakas, each verse belonging to a separate 
story ; the second, IQD jdtakas, with two verses each; 
the third, 50 jdtakas, with three verses each, and so 
on, each successive nipdta having a larger number 
of stanzas and a smaller number of jdtakas. This 
Book of J dtaka Gdthds has not yet been published, ' 
and MSS of it are rare. In many cases these 
gdthds are poetic tales, ballads, or epic poems; 
but very often, more especially in the first sections, 
they are quite unintelligible by themselves, and 
must he understood as oelonging to some prose 
tale. Why these prose stories did not attain to 
canonical mgnity we do not know. Probably they 
were supposed to be well known, and, therefore, 
left to the improvisation of the preachers. It is 
only in a more or less contaminated form that the 
prose parts of the jdtakas have been preserved in 
the Commentary (see below) that was composed 
or compiled at some later period, after the final 
redaction of the canon. 

J. Hertel (ZDMG Ixiv. [1010] 68 ff., and WZKM xxiv. [1910] 
121 ff.), pointing out that there are certain PaflcAafaufra and 
Hifopade^a MSS containing only the verses, has advanced the 
10 T»othe 8 is that the collection ot jataka gdthdi in the Tipiiaka 
is nothing but an extract from an older MS which contained 
both the verses and the prose parts of the jdtakas. But the 


I Cf. CAuifaraoga, vi. vL S, with the Txttirijdtaha (no. 37) ; or 
Jflahdvagga, x. u. 3, m*th the DighitirKosalaJdtaka (no. 371), 

^ It is worth mentioning that, according to the Sin^gdese 
chronicle Plpataih^a (v. 87), there was a scnool of monks, the 
Mah&^mgitik^, who reject^ some portions (we are unfortun- 
ately not told which) of the Jataka Book as non*canonicai. 
The Dharmaguptas had also a Jataka Book in their canon (eee 
M. Anesaki, ‘The Four Buddhist Sgamoa in Chinese,' TASJ 
XXXV. [1003] pU iii. p. 8. 

s It is not found in the King ot Siam's edition of the Tipiiaka 
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relation between prose and verse in works like the Paflcha- 
tantra is quite different from that between the jiltaka gathag 
and the prose of the Jiltaka. Commentary. Besides, the giithas 
differ from the prose in language also, and, above all, there ore 
many jdtakag that do not need any prose at all. 

B. Otto Franko (WZKM xx. (1D06] 818) eaj;s: 'Die Masse 
der Jataka-Gathas als ganzes betrachtet ist ein personliches 
Erzeugnis eines einzigen Autors, dh. dieser Autor hat sie nicht 
nur zusammengestellb, sondern viele selbst gediohtet und um- 
gediebtet Oder ausgetlickt und alles in allem ihrer Gesamtheit 
seinen personliohen Stempel aufgedriiokt. Er hat aber auf der 
anderen Seite vorhandene Gatinas in sein Work mit eingebant.* 
The very opposite is the case. The bulk of jdtaka gdthds is the 
work of many, chiefly non-Buddhist, authors, though one editor 
or compiler (not ‘author’) may, in recasting the whole, have 
altered and even added verses here and there. 

4. The Jataka Commentary. — What has become 
known by the edition and translations to be men- 
tioned below is not the canonical Boole of Jdtaka 
Gdthds, but a huge Prose Commentary in which 
the gdthds are embedded. This commentary, or 
Jdtakatthavannand, as it is called, is a recast of an 
older Jdtakatthakathd,, The latter had been trans- 
lated into Sinhalese, only the verses being left 
in the original Pali. Afterwards the Sinh^alese 
version was retranslated, or rather recast,* into 
Pali. In our JdtakattTiavannand every number** 
consists of the following parts ; (1) the ‘ story of the 
present’ (pachchuppanna-vatthu), in which some 
incident is related that prompted the Buddha to tell 
the jdtaka ; (2) the ‘ story of the past ’ {atltavatthu), 
which is the real jdtaka ; (3) the gdthds, or stanzas, 
forming, as a rule, part of the ‘ story of the past,’ 
but sometimes also of the ‘story of the present’; 
(4) the grammatical and lexicographical comment 
(vsyydJMraiui) on the gdthds ; and (6) the ‘ joining 
together ’ {samodhdna) of the two stories by identi- 
fjung the characters of the ‘ story of the past’ with 
their rebirths at the time of the Buddha. 

With the exception of the gdthds, which alone 
can claim canonical authority, the whole Com- 
mentary, including the ‘stories of the present,’ 
the ‘stories of the past,’ and the ‘joining together,’ 
must be regarded as the work of one author.® As 
to when this Commentary was compiled, trans- 
lated, and retranslated, or recast, we have no 
means of deciding. There is a tradition^ that 
makes the famous Buddhaghosa (g'.v.) the author of 
the Jdtakatthavaiinand, but this is very doubtful.® 
It is just possible that the recasting of the Com- 
mentary may have taken place shortly after 
Buddhaghosa’s time {5th cent.), but it may as well 
have been a century later. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of its late date, the Com- 
mentary has made use of very old materials. At 
any rate, it can be proved that already in the 3rd 
or 2nd cent. B.C. some of the jdtalca stories were 
told just as we find them in our Jdtaka Covi- 
mentary. There are representations on the rail- 
ings round the stupas of Bharhut and Sanchl of 
scenes from jdtakas ; and not only do they include 
scenes from the gdthds, but also some that are re- 
lated only in the prose Commentary. And, as the 
titles of thQjdtakas are inscribed over some of the 
carvings, these famous bas-reliefs prove that these 
stories were in the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.C. termed 
'jdtakas ’ and considered as sacred lore. 

tip to the present 29 jdtakas have been identifled on the 
bas-reliefs of the stupa of Bhar hut (see T. W. Khye Davids, i 

1 It Is said in the Niddnakathd (Jdtaka, ed. V. FausboU, i. | 
62) that other commentaries (fl(thakathds) were used for the j 
Jdtakatthavaxiyand besides the Jdtakatthakathd. 

* There are 646 numbers. As, however, some of these numbers 
include several stories, and, on the other hand, the same 
jdtakas occur in different versions under several numbers, the 
actual number of stories may be somewhat more or less than 
640. But this is by no means the complete number of jdtakas 
e.xtant. There are some jdtakas in other Buddhist works, both 
Pali and Sanskrit, which have not been included In the Pali 
collection (see L. Feer in JA vn. v. (1876] 417 ff., vi. 244 ff.). 

3 Only the Veyydkarava seems to be the work of a still later 
commentator; see R, 0. Franke in Bezzenhergerg Beitr. zxii. 
[1897] 289 ff. ; E. Sdnart in JA ix. xvii. [1901] 406. 

4 Gandhavarhsa, ed. J. P. SIin.aveff, in JPTS, 1886, p. 69. 

® See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Storiss, p. Ixiii ff. 


Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 209, and E. Hiiltzsch, JEAS 
1912, p. 406). The titles of theydfoias are taken from the herd 
of the story, from some other character, from some important 
incident, or from the flrst words of the first stanza. Hence one 
and the same jdtaka may bo called by different titles (see D 
Andersen in Jdtaka, ed. FausboII, vol. vii. p. xv). 

5. Place of the Jataka Book in Indian literature. 
— Though it is no longer possible to say that the 
Jdtaka Book (i.e. the Jdtaka Commentary) ‘is the 
oldest, most complete, and most important Collec- 
tion of Folk-lore extant’ (T. W. Bhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, p. iv), it remains true that 
it is a very old and highly important collection not 
only of folk-tales, but also of literary productions 
of the most varied kinds. 

As regards ‘ the stories of the present,’ they are 
of little value, being either very silly inventions of 
the commentator or borrowings from other texts, 
such as the Vinayapitaka, Suttanipdta, or Apa- 
dana, or from other commentaries. But in the 
‘stories of the past’ with the canonical gdthds, 
all kinds of literary productions are represented. 
As to their literary form, we may distinguish: 

(1) tales in prose in which only one or two or a few 
verses, containing the moral or the gist of the tale, 
are inserted (in these cases the Commentary has 
preserved good old prose traditions) ; (2) ballads in 
the form of (a) dialogues, or (6) a mixture of 
dialogue and narrative verses * (in these cases the 
prose of the Commentary is guite superfluous, 
often rather insipid, and sometimes even at vari- 
ance with the gdthds) ; (3) long tales partly in 
prose, partly in verse ® (here the prose Commentary 
IS an expansion, often very diffuse, of the original 
prose text) ; (4) strings of moral maxims on some 
one topic ; and (5) regular epics or epic fragments (in 
the last two cases the prose Commentary is super- 
fluous).® The contents oi%h& jdtakas are : (1) fables, 

(2) Mdrchen (fairy tales, many of them tales of 
animals), (3) anecdotes and comic tales, (4) tales of 
adventure and romance, (5) moral tales, (6) moral 
maxims, and (7) legends. More than half of the 
jdtakas are of non-Buddhist origin. Even the 
moral tales and legends belong partly to the 
general Hindu ascetic poetry, though most of 
them show a strong Buddhist tendency. 

The jdtakas vary also in length. We find short stories of 
hardly a pasre by the side of lon^ romances or epic poems 
covering more than a hundred pages in our printed edition. 

Many of the stories found in our Jataka Book 
occur also in the Paiichatantraj KathdsaHtsdgarai 
and other Indian story books, and are important 
for the history of Indian fiction. Some of the 
tales have parallels in the BTahahharata and in the 
Eamayana, and many others in Jain literature. 

A great many jwfatrts have also parallels in the litemtures of 
the West. Tlius, the fable of the peacock that lost his bnae 
through bis shameless dance {Jdtaka^ no. 32, represented on 
the stupa ot Bharhut) was known to Herodotus (vj. 130), woo 
tells us the story of Hippokleides. The stories of the grateful 
animals and the ungrateful man (Jdf., no. 73, alp 48- ana 
of the ungrateful wife (no. 193), and many others, are wifie* 
spread in Eastern and Western literatures. A version of tnc 
Judgment of Solomon is found in the Mahd-Uininagf;a‘Jat<i^ 
(no, 646), which is also important on account of ite parallels w 
the stories of the wise Aljiqar (q.v.). See also T. Zacnan®, 
WZKM xxvi. (1912] 418 ff., and Ummugga ./dfa^‘a(*Tho Stejroi 
the Tunnel^, tr. from Sinhalese by T, B. Yatawara, London, 
1912. Many jdtakas are well known from their parallels m 
jEsop’s Fables (e.p., *The Ass in the Lion's Skin (see art. 
Fable]), in La Fontaine’s Fables^ in the Gesta Romanomms m 
Chaucers Canterbury TaleSt and elsewhere. On su^osw 
parallels of Christian legends in the Jdtaka Boofc see B. 
Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity t 
pp. 13. SOff., and M. Wintemitz, Geschichte der xndiscMn 
LxtUratur, ii . (Leipzig, 1913) 282, 106. Though in many cases 

1 These narrative verses are called AbhisamlmddJuigdth^f 
»,«. stanzas told by Buddha (not as the Bodhisattva, but) aiw 
his enlightenment (see S6nart, JA ix. xviL 385 ff.)* 

2 This is a different t>*pe from the first, for here the yerees art 
not inserted for any special purpose, but the t^e ite^is aw 
nately related in prose and verse. See also art, ricno?<» vw « 
vi. p. 2 f. 

s Some kind of prose was, of course, always necrasary to turn 
the baUod, etc., into & Jdtaka, and make it part of a 
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U Is probaWo that these stories migrated from India to the 
ITest, it is in other cases more probable that Western motives 
were brought to India. 

The Jataka Book is not only important for the 
history of Indian and, indeed, literature, but it 
is also invaluable for the light which it throws on 
the social life and the manners and customs in 
ancient India. 

The accounts of Indian civilization given by R. Fick, Die 
eoeiaU Gliederxmff im nordbsHichtn Inditn zu Buddha's Zeit, 
Kiel, 1S97, T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 201 ft., and 
0. A. F, Rhys Davids, 'Notes on Earlj' Economic Conditions in 
Northern India,* JBAS, 1901, p. 859 ft., are chiefly based on 
the jdtakas. Valuable os these accounts are, they cannot be 
taken (as these scholars thought) as pictures of life in India at 
the time of Gautama Buddha, for it must be borne in mind that 
the prose stories in the Commentary are as late as the 6th 
or 6th cent. A.D., though they may contain much earlier 
traditions. 

LirKRATtFRE. — ^Tho standard edition of the Jataka Boot is that 
of V. Fausbbll, The Jataka, together ttrith its Commentary, 
being Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha, 7 vols. 
(vol. vii, containing the Index by Dines Andersen), London, 
1877-97. Translations are: T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories; or Jataka Tales, London, 18S0 (contains Jatakas 
1-40 only); The Jataka, or Stories of the Btiddha's Former 
Births, tr. from the Pali by various hands, ed. E. B. Cowell, 
vols. i.-vii., Cambridge, 1895-1913 (the translators are R. 
Chalmers, W. H. D. Rouse, H. T. ^^ncis, R. A. Neil, and 
Cowell himself ; the last vol. contains the Index) ; a German tr. 
by Julius Dutoit, Leipzig, 1908S., is still in progress. Selected 
jdtakas have been translated by R. Morris in FBJ it. [1834) 
S04, 332, 370, ill. [1885] 66, 121, 242, 328, iv. (1880] 45, 163. 

On the Jataka Book see : Leon Peer, JA vii. v. [1876) 
357 fl., vi. 243 fl., vn. xi. [1878) 3G0ff., vin. xx. [1892] 135 It., 
nr. V. [1805) Slflr., 189 ff., n. ix. [1897) 233 ff. ; S. d'Oldenburg, 
JBAS, 1393, p. SOm. ; R. <D. Franke, in Bezzenbergers 
Beitrage, xxii. [1897) 289ff., and IFZBil xx. [1906) 317 fl. ; H. 
Liiders, B’aehriehten der konigl. Gesellsehaft der Il'issen- 
sehaflen zu Gottinjen,* phlloL-hist. Kl., 1897, p. 40 fl. and 
ZDMGlym. [1904] 639 ff., Ixl. [1907) 641 ff. ; J. Hertel, ZD31G 
lx. [1906) 399 ff.; J. Charpentier, ZDMO IxiL [1903) 725 ff., 
IriU. [1909) 171 ff., Ixvil. (1912) 41 f., and WZKM xxvii. (1913) 
94 ; A. Foucher, in ililanges d'indianisme ojferts d 2{. Sglvain 
lAvi, Paris, 1911, p. 231ff. ; T, W. Rhys Davids, Bitddhist 
India, Iiondon, 1903, p. 189 fl., and in Album Eem, Lej’den, 
1903, p. 13ff. ; H. Oldenberg:, Literatur des alien Indien, 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903, pp. 103-129, and Nachrichten der 
kSnigl. Gesellsehaft der Wisscnschaften zu GSitinoen, philol.- 
hist. Kl., 1911, p. 441 ff., 1912, pp. 183 fl., 214 ff.; and id. Winter, 
nitz, Gesehichte der indisehen Litteralur, ii, 89-127. 

6. The Chariyapitaka. — This is the last book in 
the Khuddakanikht/'a of the Tipitaka, and it is a 
collection of 35 jatakas in verse. The purpose of 
the work is to snow in which of his former births 
the Bodhisattva had attained the ten paramitds, 
or ‘ perfections.' The first two paramitds, gener- 
osity and goodness, are illustrated by ten stories 
each, while fifteen stories refer to the other eight 
‘perfections,' viz. renunciation, wisdom, energy, 

atience, truthfulness, resolution, kindness to sill 

eings, and equanimity. The stories are put into 
the month of Gautama himself. They have no 
literary merit whatever, all stress being laid on 
the moral, while the story itself is given in bare 
outline. 

A different redaction of the Chariydpilaka from that found 
In the THpifaka is included and commented on In the first 
section of the Fidanakathd. J. Charpentier has tried (WZBlt 
xxiv. (1910) 361 ff.) to reconstruct an * Ur-Chariyapitaka ’ on the 
basis of these two redactions, compared with the Sanskrit 
JatakamdlA (see below), but his arguments are not convincing. 

LrrERATTJiiE. — The Chariyapitaka has been edited by R. 
Morris, London, PTS, 1832; see also M. Wintemitr, 
Gesehichte der indisehen Litteralur, U. 131-134, and T. W, 
Rhys Davids, in ./BAS, 1913, p. 4321. 

7 . The Nidanakatha. — Frorn the orthodox Bud- 
dhist point of view, all the j'dtakas niiw he re- 
garded as antohiographical accounts of Gautama 
Buddha himself. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that an account of Gautama’s career in his last 
existence, the Nidanakatha, i.e. ‘the story of the 
beginnings,’ forms the introduction to the Jataka 
Commentary. As the Pali canon contains only 
incidental references to the most important events 
in the career of the Buddha, and no connected bio- 
graphy, the Nidanakatha is the first Life of the 
Buddha in Pali literature. It consists of tliree 
sections; (1) the story of ‘the beginnings in the 


distant past’ {ditreniddna), narrating the life of 
the future Buddha as Sumedha in the time of the 
Buddha Dipankara down to his rebirth in the 
heaven of the Tusita gods, this section being a 
kind of commentary on the Buddhavamsa and 
the Chariyapitaka; (2) the story of ‘the be- 
ginnings in the less distant past’ {avidureniddna), 
beginning with the descent of the Buddha from the 
Tusita heaven, and ending with his attainment of 
the Bodhi (perfect enlightenment or Buddhaship) ; 
(3) the story_ ‘ of the beginnings in the proximate 
epoch ’ {santikeniddna), relating the incidents from 
the Bodhi down to the story of Anath.apindika’s 
great gift of the Jetavana (see art. Buddha, vol. 
ii. p. 883). 

Literaturk.— T he text of the Fid&nakalhd will be found In 
Fansboll, Jataka, i. 1-94, the translation in T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1-133, the first two 
sections also in H. C. Warren, Buddhism tn Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1390, pp. 6-83. 

8 . Jatakas in the non-canonical Pali literature, 
— In the later books of the Milindapanha (which 
are missing in the Chinese translation, made 
between A.D. 317 and 420) the jdtakas are fre- 
quently quoted. The author of hk. iv. makes no 
difierence between the Bodliisatta of t\i^ jdtakas 
and the Buddha. He, therefore, troubles himself 
to excuse the Bodhisatta from any transgressions 
that he may have committed in any of his previous 
births, as related in the jdtakas; and he tries to 
solve all kinds of dilemmas that arise by comparing 
incidents in the jdtakas with utterances of the 
Tathugata in any of the canonical texts. Every 
word in the jdtaka gdthds, even in mere folklore 
verses occurring in some fable or fairy tale, is 
treated as the authoritative ‘ word of Buddha ’ that 
as such must he true. In hk. vii. also thofdtaka 
gdthds are (juoted with great reverence. Jdtakas 
occur also in the Dhammapada Commentary, a 
work that closely resembles the Jdtaka Com- 
mentary and may almost he considered a supple- 
ment to it. 

Literatcrb. — Ab to the UUindapanha Bee art. Literaturs 
(B uddhist), and M. Wintemitz, Geseh. der tnd. LitU, ii. 97 n., 
142, 146. The author of bk. iv. differs in many points from our 
Jdtaka Commentary. See T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. 
[1390) pp. .xlif., 210, 241 f., 230 f., 23411., 293 n., 294 fl., 303 f., 
xxxvi. [1894) 6, 10 ff., 140, 291, 306, 310, 341, 344, 349. A dflemma 
of the Sivi Jdtaka is discussed i6. xxxv, 179ff. ; discussions 
on the Vessanlara Jdtaka, ib. p. 17011., xxxvi. 11411. ‘Re- 
peaters ol the Jatakas ’ are mentioned by the side of ' Repeaters ' 
of other canonical texts in Milinda, v. 22 {SBE xxxii. 231). 

For the Dhammapada Commentary see E. W. Burlingame, 

* Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Commentary,' Proceedings of the 
Americasi Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xlv. no. 20 [1910] 
p. 469. 

9 - Jatakas in Buddhist Sanskrit literature. — (a) 
Many jdtakas occur in the Mahdvastu both in 
prose and in verse, in ‘ mixed Sanskrit.' Some of 
them are variants of the P&li jdtakas, others are 
not found in the Pali collection. 

( 6 ) Closely related to the jdtakas are the ava- 
ddnas (see art. Ap ADANA), which belong partly to 
the literature of the SarvSstivadins (see art. Sects 
[Buddhist]), partly to the Mahayana literature. 
Avaddnas are edifying ‘ tales of glorious deeds ’ of 
saints, illustrating the law of karma (q.v.), i.c. 
showing that ‘ black deeds hear black fruits and 
white deeds wliite fruits.’ The difierence between 
avaddnas and. jdtakas consists in this, that in a 
jdtaka the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or 
one of the characters occurring in the story, while 
any saint may play a part in an avaddna. But 
there are many umffanoa in which the Bodhis.'ittva 
is the hero. These are called Bodhisattvdvaddnas, 
and may as well be called JSfnfois. Many jdtakas 
known from the Pali collection are also found in 
the Avaddna collections {Avaddnaiataka, Divyd- 
vaddna). 

(c) Bodhisattvdvadanamdla, or ‘ Garland of 
Bodhisattva tales,’ is another title of the work 
better known as Jdtakamdld, a Sanskrit poem of 
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hi^ poetical merit, composed by the poet AryaSura 
or Sura. There have been several Jatakamalas, or 
‘Garlands of Jatakas,’ i.e, poetical selections of 
jatakas, but Srya^ura’s work is best known. It 
is a florilegium of M jatakas, mostly knoum from 
the Pali collection, but told in the nowery style of 
Sanskrit court poetry, elaborate prose alternating 
with verse. As in the Chariydpitalca (see above), 
so also in the Jatakamala the jatakas serve as 
illustrations of the paramitds, especially those of 
generosity and kindness towards all creatures. 
Thus the first story (not occurring in the Pali 
collection) is that of the Bodhisattva throwing 
himself before a starving tigress that is about to 
devour her offspring. Most stories occur also in 
rile Jataka Book and twelve in the Ckariyapifaka. 
Aryaiura jprobably flourished in the 4th cent, A.D. 
Stanzas of the J atakamdld are inscribed on frescoes 
found in the eaves of Ajanta, and the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing mentions the Jdtakamdld among 
the works that in his time were very popular in 
India. 

{d) Jatakas and avaddnas are also fonnd in 
Aiva^hosa’s Siitrdlamkdra (called Alamkdra in 
art. A.^VAGH0SA), and in K§emendra’s Avaddna- 
kalpalatd ; and 60 jdtakas are mentioned in the 
Mahdydnasutra Bds{rapdlapx'cchd. 

Literathre.— O n (a) see S. d’Cldenburgr, In JSAS, 1803, p. 
335 ff. ; A. Barth, in Journal dei Savants, 1899, p. 626 fl. ; J. 
Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschiehten, Upsala, 1908, pp. 
2ff., 12ff.,25£f.,nnd IFiTirjl/xxrii. [1913] 94 f. ; M. Wintemitz, 
Geich. d. ind. Idtt., ii. 190 tf. 

(6) See Ldon Peer In the Introd. to bis tr. of the Avadana- 
iataka, AilG xviii., Paris, 1891, and J. S. Speyer in his ed. of 
the same work (Bibliotheca Buddhica, iif., St. Petersburg, 
1902-09), vol. ii., preface, p. Iv ff. ; also Wintemitz, GescA. der 
ind. Iit'tC., ii. 216ff. 

(c) The Jatakamdld has been edited by H. Kern [Harvard 
Oriental Series, i., Cambridge, Mass., 1891) and translated by 
J. S. Speyer, SBB i., London, i89S. AryaS ura has worked on the 
same (or a similar) collection of gnf Ads as we have in the Tip{(aka; 
see Speyer’s Synoptical Table in his tr., pp. 337-340. See also 
Kern, in Festgrussan Otto vonBohtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, p. 60f.j 
S. d’Oldenburg, in JRAS, 1893, p. 308 ff.; A. Barth, in RBR 
xxviii. [1893] 200; K. Watanabe, in JPTS, 1909, p. 263 ff. ; 
I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 162 f . ; H. LUders, in Rachrichten der kbnigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaflen ztt Gottingen, philol.-hist. Ul., 
1902, p. 768 ff. ; F. W. Thomas, in Album Kem,p. 406 S. ; and 
Wintemitz, Gesch. derind. Lilt., ii. 212-214. As to the Chinese 
tr. see A. O. Ivanovski, in RJIR xlvii. [1003] 293 ff. 

(rf)See Siitrdlaihkara, Fr. tr. from the Chinese of Kumkrajiva 
by E. Huber, Paris, 1908; L. Finot, ‘ RasfrapalaprccHri, Sutra 
du JIahiiyana,' in Bill. Buddhica, ii., St. Petersburg, 1901; and 
Wintemitz, Gesch. der ind. Litt., ii. 203 ff., 229, 240. 

10 . The jatakas and popular Buddhism. — ^The 
jdtakas are highly important for the history of 
Buddhism, as they give us an insight into popular 
Buddhism. The whole system of relating jdtakas 
is based on the most popular dogma of karma, and 
the ethical ideal of this religion is not the Arhat 
(g'.'U.) who has attained to nirvdnaj hut the Bodhi- 
sattva who, in all his former existences, has shown 
one or more of the great virtues hy which he pre- 
pared himself for becoming the future Buddha. 
However high or low he may have been bom, in 
every jataka he is either helpful, kind, and self- 
sacrificing, or brave, clever, and even possessing 
supernatural wisdom, Jdtakas like those of King 
Sivi (no. 499), who gave away bis eyes as a gift, or 
of Prince Vessantara (no. 647), who even gave 
away his own children as a gift to the wicked 
Brahman, are standard texts for this ideal of ethics. 
It may easily be understood how the theory of the 
paramitds, which has become important in the 
Mahayana Buddhism, though not mentioned in 
the Jataka Guthas, but only in the Buddhavamsa, 
Chariydpitaka, and the Jataka Commentary, was 
already latent in the jataka theory. It is no 
wonder that the jdtalcas belong as much to the 

4 This is true, though the commentator sometimes says that 
the Master delivered his sermon (dhammadesanS) in such a way 
as to lead up to Arhatship (e.g., Jataka, ed. FausboII, L 114, 
275) ; but the moral taught in the jdtaiae has nothing to do 
with the monastic ideal. 


Mahayana as to the Hinayana Buddhism. They 
are indeed the common property of all Buddhist 
sects in all Buddhist countries. They were the 
chief vehicle of Buddhist propaganda, and are the 
chief witnesses of popular Buddhism. 

As to the popularity of the jatakas, it is sufficient to quot4 
the words of It. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism^ London, 
1880, p. 103 : ‘ The Singhalese will listen the night through to 
recitations from this work, without any apparent weariness; 
and a great number of the Jatakas are familiar even to the 
women.’ On their popularity in Burma see Mabel H. Bode, 
Pali Literature of Burma, London, 1909, p. 81. The Jataka 
Book was the source from which Buddhist poets in Burma drew 
their inspiration for centuries (t6. pp. 43 f., 63). 


Literatdee. — ^Numerous jdtakas (and avaddnas) have been 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese. See A Schiefner, 
‘Indische Er2.ahlungen,’ Milanges asiatiques tiris du bulletin 
de VacadJmie imperials des sciences de St. Pitersbourg, rii. and 
viii., 1870 and 1877, and * Mah&k5tyayana und Konig Tschapija- 
Pradyota, ein ZykJus buddhistischer Erziihlungen' (dHtnoirej 
de I'acadimie imp. des sciences de St. Pitersbourg, 1876); 
W. R. S. Ralston, Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
London, 1882; W. W. Rocthill, ‘Tibetan Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Extracts and Translations from the Kandjur,’ JAOS 
xviii. [1897] 1 ff. ; E. Chavannes, Cinq cents conteset apologues, 
exiraits du tripitaka ehinois et traduits en fran^ais, i.-iii.. 
Paris, 1910-11. 


II. Jatakas in Buddhist art — The enormona 
popularity of the jdtakas is also proved by the fact 
that representations from these stories are among 
the earliest productions of Indian art, and they 
have remained the favourite topics for sculpture 
and paintings through all the centuries in all 
Buddhist countries. In the 3rd or 2nd cent. B.C. 
we find them in India in Bharhnt and Sanchi (see 
above), in the 2nd cent. A.D. in Amaravatk and 
later on in the caves of Ajanta, The Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian, when visiting Ceylon in A.D. 412, 
saw at Abhayagiri ‘representations of the 600 
bodily forms wliich the Bodhisatta assumed during 
his successive births ’ ; and Hiuen Tsiang mentions 
stupas erected in honour of the Bodhisattvas whose 
deeds were related in jdtakas. The famous temples 
of Boro-Budur in Java (9th cent, A.D.), of Pagan 
in Burma (13th cent. A.D.) and of Sukhodaya m 
Siam (14th cent. A.D.)are decorated with hundreds 
of bas-rehefs representing scenes from jdtakas. 

Litbratorb. — T he bas-reliefs of Bharhut have been described 
by A. Cunningham, The Stiipa of Bharhut, London, 18(9 (for 
the inscriptions see E. Hultzsch in ZDUG xl. [1886] 63 u. ; 
I A xxi. 11892] 225 ff.; and JRAS, 1912, p. 399 ff.). For the 
Sanchi reliefs seethe plates in F. C. Maisey, Sancni ana tis 
Remains, London, 1892. A list of nil the jdtakas represented in 
Bharhut, Ajanta, and Boro-Budur is given by S. d Oldenburg 
in JRAS, 1896, p. 623ff., and JAOS xviii. [189(] 183IL See 
also A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Eunst in Indi^\ Benin, 
1900, pp. 38 f., 69 : A. Foucher, L’Art grieo-bauddhique au 
Gandhdra, i., Paris, 1906, p. 270 ff., and Bulletin de i«of< 
frangaise d’Extrime Orient, ix. [1909] Iff.; J-.Gri®ths, lae 
Paintings in the Buddhist Cave'Temples of Ajanta, ^ndon, 
1896-97 ; C. Leemans, B6rd-Boudourdansl’iledeJaca^yaep, 
1874; L. Koumereau, Le Siam aneien, pt. 2, AMG, Pans, 
1908. The bas-reliefs of the temple of Pagan have been ne- 
scribed by A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Studien, L (Vervfen> 
lichungen ausdem konigl. Museum fdr Vdlkerkunde, v.,nenm, 
1807), who also gives translations or abstracts of 65 jalatcas. 

M. WiNTEKNITZ. 

JAUNPUR-— A city now the headquarters of 
the British District of the same name in the United 
Provinces of India ; lat. 25° 45' N. ; long. 82 dl K- 
Mohammadans derive the name from Ulugh Khan 
Junan, afterwards Mufiammad Shah H. ion 
Tughlaq, whose name is said to have been g^ven 
to the place by his cousin Firuz Shah, the founder ; 
Hindus derive it from Jamadagnipura, after the 
saint Jamadagni, or from Yavanapura, 
the Ionian Greeks or foreigners.’ Before the city 
was founded by the Muhammadans, there was 
local enlt of Kerarbir, a demon slain by the demi- 
god Bama. He is now represented by a shapeless 
stone smeared ivith red lead and turmeric, probab^ 
representing the blood of a sacrifice. It stanos 
near one of the bastions of the fort ; and, 
this was bloivn np by British engineers after the 
Mutiny, the stone escaped uninjured, a fact wme 
greatly increased the respect paid to it (AiAv i 
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[1892] 2 ; Cunningham, Arch. Hep. xi. 103 f.). The 
foundation of the present city Avas laid by FirUz 
Tnghlaq^ on his return from an expedition into 
Bengal in A.D. 1360. Subsequently under FJns’Sja 
Jahan, who was viceroy of the Emperor Mahmud 
Tughlaq^, in 1394 during the invasion of Timur, it 
became independent ; and for nearly a century the 
Sharqi, or eastern dynasty, contmued powerful 
rivals of the Delhi kings, and formed one of the 
richest States in N. India, Finally they were 
overthrown by the Emperor Bahlul Lodi in a,d. 
1487; The religious buildings still in existence 
consist of mosques and tombs, the work of these 
Sharqi princes. They are the finest example of 
what has erroneously been called the ‘Patban’ 
style, which is really Persian, but executed and 
modified by the native arcliiteots whom the con- 
querors were forced to employ. So beautiful was 
tlie city that it became Icnoivn as the ShirSz of 
India. The oldest of the mosques, that in the fort, 
dates from A.D. 1377. The three great mosques 
are in the city. The Atala mosque, so called 
because it stands on the 8i£e of a temple dedicated 
to the Hindu goddess A^la Devi, ‘the perma- 
nently fixed one,’ was the first erected by King 
Ibrahim Shah (1401-40), and was finished in 1408. 
This is the most ornate and beautiful of the series, 
and Fergusson regarded the interior domes and 
roofs as superior to any other specimen of Muham- 
madan architecture of so early an age with which 
he was acquainted. The second, the Jiimf Masjid, 
or Cathedral Mosque, of Busain Shah, is the largest 
in Jaunpur. It is distinguished by a majestic gate 
pyramid or propylon, of outline and mass almost 
Egyptian, supplying the place of a minaret, a 
feature as little known at the time in Jaunpur as 
it was in Delhi. It was completed in 1478. The 
third great city mosque, known as that of Bibi 
BiSji, or, as it is commonly called, Lai Danvfizah, 

‘ the red gate,’ was founded by Bibl Rfiji, queen of 
Malvmad Shah (A.D. 1440-58). 

' 1C is in th« same stj’la ob the others, and its propjlon dis- 
plays not only the bold massiveness with which these mosques 
were erected, but shows also that strange mixture of Hindu 
and Mahomedan architecture which pervaded the style durii^ 
the whole period ol its continuance ' (Fergusson, Hist, of Ind, 
and East. Arch., p, 620). 

■With the fall of the local rulers the religious 
history of Jaunpur came to an end. 

LrrERATtmK, — A. Fubrer, The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun. 
pur, Calcutta, 1SS9, and Jtonwnental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the Harth-iTest Provinces, Allahabad, IS9I, p. 178 ff,; 
A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Beports, xi. JlSSOj 
102 fl.; J. Fergusson, Hist, qf Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, London, 1870, p. 620 H. W. CbOOKE. 

_ JAVA, BALI, AND SUMATRA (Buddhism 
in).^ — ^The Indian name of Java, knoivn to the 
geographer Ptolemy (Vil. ii. 29) as labadiu (6 
aqftalvei KpiBijs vqcos), is a sufificient proof that the 
intercourse between India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago dates from before the 2nd cent, of our era. 
A passage in the Ramciyaria (rv. xl. 30), mentioning 
‘ Yava-dvipa, adorned by seven kingdoms, the Gold 
and Silver Island, rich in gold mines,’ = apparently 
points to the fact that the name had a wider ap- 
plication, embracing both Java proper and Sumatra, 
as in later times with the Arabs. It is certain 
that Indian civilization had made progress, at 
least in Java, before A.D. 400, for the Chinese 
Buddhist Fa-Hian, who stayed for five months in 
the connt^ (A.D. 412), says that ‘various forms of 
error and Brahmanism are there flourishing, while 
Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of.’* As to 
Sumatra we are wholly left in the dark, and it is 
not until far in the 7th cent, that the writings of 

^ For the aninilstic relitrion seo art. iNOoifEsiAsa, 

a See H. Yule and A. O. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson^, London, 
IDOS, p. 455. 

5 J. Lep^, A JRecord of buddhistic binffdoms, Oxford, 1880, 
p. IIS. 


another Chinese traveller, I-tsing, enable us to get 
insight into the condition of Buddhism at Sribheqa, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bhoja, or Jlalayu, 
and situated near the present city of Palembang.’ 
I-tsing went twice (A.D. 671 and 688) to Srlbhofa, 
and stayed there some seven years (688-695), 
studying and translating Sanskrit sacred texta 
He tells us that the king of Bhoja — whose name 
he_ does not mention — and the rulers of the 
neighbouring islands were adherents of Buddhism, 
and that the capital was a centre of learning, 
where more than 1000 priests investigated and 
studied all the subjects that were taught in India. 
The great majority of the Buddhists both in Bhoja 
and in other islands belonged to the sect of the 
Mula-sarvastivadins, though occasionally some had 
adopted the tenets of the Sammitiyas, whereas 
two other sects had newly been introduced. All 
these sects belonged to the great division known 
under the name of Hinayana. There were in 
Malayu only a few Mahiiyanists. 

It IS a matter of evidence that Buddhism must 
havi been introduced into Sumatra and adjacent 
isles long before the time of I-tsing, and that the 
first propagandists belonged to one or more sects 
of the iNorthem Hinayana. Yet we see that in 
his days MabSyinists were already making their 
appearance in Malaya. There is a notice in Tfira- 
natha’s History of Buddhism that Dharmapala, the 
celebrated Mahay&nist Professor in the College of 
Nfilanda before iliuen Tsiang was staying there, 
went to Suvarna-dvipa in his old age.* 

Whatever may be the exact value of I-taing’s 
statement about the prevalence of the HinaySna in 
his own days, it is certain that in the 8th cent, the 
Mahfiyana had acquired a firm footing in Java. 
A Sanskrit inscription found between Kalasan and 
Prambanan, not far from Yogyakarta, commemor- 
ates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of the 
goddess Aryfi. Tfira (the female counterpart or 
iakti oi the BodhisattvaAvalokiteivara), together 
with an abode for monks versed in the rules of dis- 
cipline {Vinaya) of the Mahayfina. The date of 
the inscriptiomis 700 Saka (A.D. 778) ; the donor is 
a king of the Sailendra dynos^, who, as a further 
mark of his favour to his spiritual teacher, who 
had moved him to his pious work, granted to the 
Sangha the village of Kalasa.® It is remarkable 
that the inscription shows a kind of writing usual 
in Northern India, whereas most of the other 
Sanskrit inscriptionB in Java are in the common 
Old Javanese characters which have their origin in 
Southern India. The inscription of 700 Saka is, 
therefore, a sufficient proof that the Mahayfinists 
who enjoyed the king’s favour came from Hindu- 
stan proper or the Western parts of Bengal. The 
remains of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have 
been recognized in what nowadays is known as 
Chandi Bening or Chanffi Kalasan.* 

All the splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java after the 8th 
cent, bear the tmequivocal stamp of Mahayanism, 
except, of course, those which are the works of 
Brahmanists, more especially Saivites. The Maha- 
yanistic character shows itself unmistakably in the 
images of the honoured Dhyanihuddhas or Jinas, 
ns they are commonly called in Tibet and Java, 
and of the Bodhisattvas along with their dakiis. 

I A Becord of the Buddhist Beligion, tr. J. Tabakusu, Oxford, 
1899, pp. x!-xlri. 

3 Taranatha, Geschichte dee Buddbismus, tr. F. A. Sohletner, 
St. Petersburp, 1SC9, p. 161; cf. Max Miiller, India, LondoD, 
1SS3, p. 310. I-tsinp onca calls Sumatra ChiiKhou, * Gold Isle,’ 
a literal translation of Sto. Suvanja-dripa (tr. Ibkakusu, p. xli). 

s J. Brandes, ‘ Een Nlpari-opschritt gevonden tusschen Kala- 
san en Prambanan,’ Tijdsehr. voor ino. fool-, land- en volien- 
Itunde, sad. [1886] 240. 

* Explored and described by J. W. Yzennan, Besehrijvinnder 
oudheden nabij de grens der Besidenties Soerakarta en Djog- 
diakarta The Hague, 1891. 
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The most renowned and best explored monu- 
ments and groups of religious buildings, besides 
the sanctuary at Kalasan, are the so-called Chandi 
Sari, Chandi Sewu, and Chan^ Plaosan ; * tlie 
gorgeous sanctuary of Boro-Budiir ; ^ the beautiful 
shrine at Mendut;* and Chandi Jago.* 

There were in Java dovui to the end of the 
Middle A^s two, so to speak, recognized State 
religions : Saivism and Mahayanism. At all great 
solemnities — the inauguration of kings, royal 
princes, chief commanders of the army — both re- 
ligious communities were represented by their 
priesthood, the 6aivas and Saugatas. The relation 
between the two confessions was marked by a 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness, so much so that 
in course of time there sprang up a kind of mixed 
religion, in which the objects of worship originallj 
belonging to either sect found their place. It is 
a significant fact that we find mention made of a 
certain sacred building at Usana, the lower part of 
which was devoted to the cult of Siva, the upper 
part being a Buddhist shrine, the former adorned 
with an image of the god Siva, the latter with a 
statue of the Dhyanibuddha Ak^obhya. This 
building had been erected by the King Krtanagara, 
who, according to the testimony of the poet 
Prapancha, was a pious Buddhist when living, but 
after his death (Saka 1214) was known by the 
posthumous name of Siva-Buddha. In the sepul- 
chral shrine where his remains were interred stood 
a Buddha image Avith the traits of the deceased 
monarch, and another statue representing Ardha- 
nSrilvara Avith the traits of the same and his queen.® 
In general it may be said that the Mahjiyanists of 
Java, far from being exclusive in their religious 
views, shoAved a tendency to syncretism. A strik- 
ing illustration of it is afforded by a passage in the 
poem Sutasoma by Tantular, Avhere it is explicitly 
stated that Siva and Buddha are essentially one 
and the same.® The subject-matter of the poem is 
taken from the Sutasoma Jataka, Avell knoAvn from 
its Sanskrit and Pali versions, but the manner of 
treatment and the spirit of the Avhole in the Old 
Javanese poem are quite different. Among the 
Avorks of mediaeval Javanese literature Avhich have 
come doAvn to us there are comparatively few treat- 
ing of subjects connected Avith Buddhism. Yet 
Buddhist authors Avere not lacking in activity, con- 
tributing to the store of literature by composing 
poems on subjects taken from Brahmanioal lore. A 
thoroughly Mahayanistic production is the legend 
of Kunjarakarna.’ A kind of compendium of the 
Mahayana system in Old Javanese, interspersed 
with Sanskrit verses, is the KamahaydniJcan,^ 
in which are treated the division of the Buddhas 
in past, present, and future Tathagatas ; the six 1 
Paramitas ; ddna, itla, etc., well knoAvn from other 
sources ; and then the four Paramit^ : maitrl, 
harund, muditd, and upol^d, the first being called 
the essence {tattva) of Lochana, the second of 
Mamaki, the third of PandaravasinI (more com- 
monly called Pandara), the fourth of Tara, The 
compendium further treats of the five attachments 
{yogas) ; the four bhdvands ; the four dryasatydni ; 

1 Yzerman, op. cit., and Verslagen en Sledtdeelingtn Eon. J.k. 

V. JVetenschappen, in. iv. (1887) ; see for the literature R. D. M. 
Verbeek, Oudheden van Java, Batavia, 1891, pp. 177, 180. 

2 The chief work on it is by 0. Leemans, Boro-Boedoer op ket 
eiland Java, Leyden, 1871. A newdesoription ot the monument 
with a complete reproduction of the sculptures is in preparation. 
For the literature see Verbeek. 

s H. Yule, JASBe xxxi. (1862); J. Fergusson, Hisiorp of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture 2, liondon, 1910 ; P. J. Veth, 
Java^, Haarlem, 1890-1903, For literature see Verbeek, 

4 Areheeologisch Onderzoek op Java en Madura, i. (1904). 

s Edgarakftapama, cantos xliii. and hi. 

« Verslagen en Mededeelingen Kon.Ak. v. Wetensehappen,m. 

V. (18871 8 II. 

2 Published in text and translation in Verhandelingen Eon. 
Ak. V. Wetenschappen, new ser. iil, (1901). 

8 ed. J. Kate, under the title Sanghvang EamahdvSnikan, 
The Hague, 1910. 


then follows a description of the mudrds (attitudes 
of fingers) of Sakyamuni, and an enumeration of 
the five skandlias, Avhich are brought into connexion 
Avith the five (Dhyani) Tathagatas. We also find 
an enumeration of the iaktis of those Tathagatas, 
and, finally, precepts on the treatment of coipses. ’ 

The Avorship of the five Dhyanibuddhas and 
their female counterparts, or iaktis, as taught in 
the Kamakdydnikan, must have been very popular 
in Java, as is attested by the numerous unages of 
those Bujiernatural beings discovered in or near 
sacred buildings. 

During the Avhole period in which Buddhism was 
flourishing in Java, it found favour AA'ith kings 
and royal families. The earliest document bearing 
AAutness to marked favour is the inscription of 
Kalasan mentioned above. We knoAv also from 
a copper grant, dated 861 Saka (A.D. 949-50), that 
the lYing_Mpu Sindok, otherAi'ise called by his 
title Sri Isana Vijaya Dbarmottunga Deva, con- 
fessed Buddhism.* His daughter, Avho reigned 
after him under the title of Sri Isana Tunga Vijaya, 
Avas likeAvise a pious votary of Buddhism.® The 
King Krtanagara, Avho reigned from 1194 to 1214 
Saka (A.D. 1272-92), is glorified by the court poet 
Prapancha as being a most devout Saugata,® though 
his posthumous name of Siva-Buddha would seem 
to point to his being a latitudinarian.® He calls 
himself, hoAvever, in a Sanskrit votive inscription 
an updsaJca of the Mahayana. The inscription, in 
more than one copy, has been discovered near 
Chandi Jago.® Krtanagara’s granddaughter, Tribhu- 
vanattnngadevi, Avho ruled as sovereign over the 
Avhole of Java during the minority of her son, 
the famous Hayam Wuruk, in the middle of the 
Idth cent, of our era, was of the same persuasion 
as her mandfather ; likeAvise her consort, the 
Prince Krtavardhana of Singhasari, her sister, and 
the consort of the latter.® The Queen DoAvager 
of the King Krtarajei^a, the foimder of Majapaliit, 
is described as an energetic AA’oman, and so earnestly 
devoted to the religion of Buddha that in her old 
age she beeame a nun. 

Apart from all documentary evidence in AvritinM, 
the remains of splendid builaings destined for the 
Avorship or use of Buddhists cannot fail to leave 
the impression that those architectural monuments 
must have been erected by the highest classes of 
society. The majority of the more 
Chandis on Javanese soil are undoubtemy Bud- 
dhistic, Avhereas out of the whole mass of literature 
and inscriptions on stone or copper few have any 
connexion Avith Buddhism. To explain this f^t 
it may be assumed that the great bulk of the 
population Avere Saivites. It is quite certam that 
in the Middle Ages, before the irruption of Muham- 
madanism, Javanese society Avas based upon the 
caste system, just as in India, and that in civil and 
criminal law the Code of Manu was the 
authority. The present state of things in 
Avhere such Javanese as remained faithful to their 
religion have found a refuge after the fall or 
Majapahit in the beginning of the 16th cent., 
temfr to confirm the conclusion that numencauy 
the Saivites, or, more generally, the Brahmaniats, 
had the superiority. For the great majority or 
the Balinese confess Saivdsm, with an admixime 
of practices surviAung from an ancient animistic 
religion. It appears from a notice in the Nagora- 
kftdgama'' that in the 14th cent. 
established two communities or sects of Buddhists 


J K'atpi Oorionden, xxli. (187B). n 

2 Inscr. in Bijdragen Eon. Instituut, rv. x, (1835) 9- 
2 See above. 

* Eagarakttdgama, canto xlib , . m 

oj. S. Speyer, 'Eeno Buddhistischa Inscnptie, Yeru. m 
reded. Eon. Ak. w. vi. (1904) 138, 253. 
a Ndgarakttdgama, cantos iii. and iv. 
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in Bali, one consisting of followers of the Vinaya, 
i,e. the regular clergy, the other of the so-called 
Vajradharas, evidently identical with the Vajra- 
charyas in Nepal and Tibet, and consequently 
Tantrists. There are sufficient proofs of Tantrism 
having had its votaries also in Java. Nowadays 
the number of Buddhists of any description in Bali 
is insignificant. 

As to Sumatra, there is a blank in our knowledge 
of the conditions of Buddhism from the days of 
I-tsing down to the middle of the 14th cent., the 
time when the King Adityavarman was ruler of 
Middle Sumatra. It is known from sundry in- 
scriptions, ranging from 12G5 to 1278 Saka (A.D. 
1342-56), that Adityavarman was a staunch 
Mahayanist,' and that he was the donor of a statue 
of the IBodhisattva MaujuSri in a temple in Java, 
the queen of which island was a relative of his.^ 
An inscription on the back of a statue of the Jina 
Amoghapfi^a, discovered at Padang Chandi in 
Sumatra, informs us that it was dedicated hy order 
of the same king.® As Amoghapusa is a Tantrio 
form of AvalokiteSvara, the inscription is an indica- 
tion of Tantrism having its votaries in_ Sumatra. 
In an inscription on the tombstone of Adityavar- 
man he is glorified as an avatdra of Lokewara.* 
It may ho remarked that the Sanskrit of the 
Sumatran inscriptions, contrary to what we find 
in Java, is most barbarous. 

In the days of Adityavarman the northern part 
of Sumatra had already been Islamized, and it is 
highly probable that a short time after his reign 
Muhammadanism triumphantly spread in Middle 
Sumatra. Besides the inscriptions of Aditya- 
varman, the statue of Amoghaplisa, an image of 
the Bodhisattva Loke^vara, and some architectural 
remains of a doubtful character, nothing now 
remains of Buddhism. Traces of Indian influence 
however, are not wanting ; the religious notions 
of the Bataks and their astrological superstitions 
are largely tinged with Brahmanistic or at least 
nou-Buddnistic ideas and practices. 

liiTERAtCKE.— This Ifl fuUy given In the (ootnotea. 

H. Kern. 

JEALOUSY.— See Envy. 


JEROME, — 1 . Life. — Jerome was bom ai 
Stridon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia (de Vir. IllicsL 135). According to F, 
BuliC,® the ancient Stridon, which was demolished 
by the Goths in A.D. 378, may now be identified 
with the modem Grahovo Polie. The birth oi 
Jerome is assigned by Prosper" to A.D. 331, but 
various statements from his own pen seem rathei 
to point to a later date — somewhere between 34( 
and 350.'' He was bom of Christian parents ; hh 
father was named Eusebius, and was evidently 
well-to-do. He received his elementary educatioi 
m_ his oivn home at Stridon, and then, togethei 
with his friend Bonosus, went to Rome in order tc 
study grammar and the rhetorical philosophy. H« 
became a pupil of the renowned grammariar 
Donatus,® and_ gained a thorough knowledge ol 
tne Latm classics, especially of Cicero and V ergil.' 
IT* n'lsn? Tii- P8<1] 2S9, viU. 11872] 16 

s op Java en Madura, U. [1809] 101 

® Rat. G«n. bcbc. [1007] 169-170. 

s 1912, p. 401. 

Heimat aes heil. Hieronymus?’ ii 
i» Btnndorf, Vienna, 1898 ; the older literntuo 

very fully in this work. 

I iTTaT”*’ Chronica minora, Berlin, 1891- 

‘ Cl. Q. Grutzutooher, Bieronymuc, i. 46-48. 

» A ^''^Vmo, Sonati diseirndo, Leipzig, 1912 

quos nouerit seriptores et ex guibu; 

0- Paucker, Dc Latinitate beat 
vertinMH" ad nominum verborumque usun 

18sq, ‘Beitrape zur Lstiniat 46™ Sierony 

^ narttm.lln,’’,;,-'''’’ Gmnasien, xxxi. [1880] 

pamcularum quarundam m Latinitate Hieronymi usi 
VOL. VII. — 32 


His teacher in rhetoric was not, as was formerly 
supposed, the veteran rhetorician C. Marius 
Victorinus.' He did not study Greek during his 
early residence in Rome, but presumably learned 
it later in Antioch. 

_He _was baptized in his earW manhood by Bishop 
Liberins (f 366) in Rome xv. 1). Notwith- 
standing this, he fell for a time into serious 
moral errors (jSp. iv. 2), but thereafter mani- 
fested once more an enthusiastic piety, visiting 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs in the 
Catacombs (Comm, in Ezcch. xii. 40). SSrom Rome 
he travelled, in the company of Bonosus, to Gaul, 
and stayed for a while in the still semi-barbaric 
district of the Rhine (Bp. iii. 6). “While in Trbves 
he began to busy himself with theological work, 
copying, on behalf of his friend Rufinns, the Com- 
mentary on the Fsalms and the de Synodis of 
Hilary of Poitiers (Ep. v.). He then went to 
Aquileia, where he connected himself with an 
earnest-minded group of men, including Chrom- 
atins, subsequently bishop of Aquileia, and his 
friend Rufinus, a native of the town. It was in 
Aquileia that he took a decisive step towards 
carrying out a resolution that he had already 
formed in Trbves, viz. to devote himself to the 
ascetic life. All at once, from reasons that we do 
not know, he set out with a few friends upon a 
journey to the East (A.D. 373). Having reached 
Antioeli, he lingered there for some time, and at- 
tended the prelections of the celebrated Antiochene 
theologian Apollinaris of Laodicea (Ep. Ixxxiv. 3). 
It was during this period of indecision as to whether 
he should become a hermit or not that he had the 
experience, known as his ‘ anti-Ciceronian vision’ 
(Ep. xxii. 30), in which Christ appeared to him, 
asked him regarding his religious profession, and, 
in answer to Jeromas claim to be a Christian, said : 
‘ Thou speakest falsely ; thou art a Ciceronian, not 
a Christian ; for where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.’ For a considerable time afterwards 
Jerome renounced the study of the classics (Comm, 
in Gal, iii. preef.); but at a later date, in the 
monastery at Bethlehem, we find him engaged in 
instructing youths in Vergil and Cicero (Rufinus, 
contra Eicron. i. 28). Very soon after his rision 
he went to live in the wUdemess of Chalcis as an 
eremite, and there, amid severe self-castigations, 
he began the study of Hebrew under a converted 
Jew ^p. exxv. 12), while he was also involved in 
the dogmatic conflicts that divided the Christians 
oi Antioch into various parties. Being, as a native 
of the West, quite unable to decide between the 
older Nicfean and the younger Orthodox groups 
who were here at feud with each other, he appealed 
to Pope Damasus for advice as to which party he 
should join. Subsequently he attached himself to 
the anti-Meletian bishop, Paulinus of Antioch, by 
whom he was ordained a presbyter, though on the 
understanding that he might still remain a monk, 
i.e. that he shouldmot be compelled to undertake 
the cure of souls (contra Joh. Eierosolym, 41). 

Jerome then went to_ Constantinople, where ho 
came into close touch with the great Cappadocian, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, at that time bishop of the 
Eastern capital. Gregory drew his attention to 
the theology of Origen. On the invitation of 
Damasus, Jerome returned in 382 to Rome, where 
a synod, called that year, was to meet for the pur- 
pose of settling the Antiochene schism (Ep. cxxvii. 
7). Without any clearly defined function or any 
distinct charge,® but rather in a confidential 
position to which no responsibility attached, he 

observQtiones,* in Rhein. Mus. xxxvii. [1882] ; H. ^ Goelzer, 
Mude lexieographique et grammaticale de la latimte de ts. 
J^rdme^ Paris, 18S4. 

J Cf. Griitzmacher, 1. 118. 

2 It was on this ground that later tradition made Jerome a 
cardinal ; cf. Griitzmacher, i. 3Sff. 
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assisted the Koman bishop in the composition of 
official papers [Ep. cxxiii. 10). Moreover, during 
his residence at Kome (382-385) he was com- 
missioned by Damasus to revise the Latin NT on 
the basis of the Greek text ; and this, again, proved 
to be the initiative to his greatest literary achieve- 
ment — his translation of the OT from the Hebrew. 
In Kome he gathered around him a band of women 
of high rank, to whom he expounded the Scriptures, 
and whom he inspired with enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. The more eminent personalities in 
this group were Marcella and Paula, both widows, 
and the two daughters of the latter, Blaesilla and 
Eustochium. Bv his mordant criticisms of the 
Roman secular clergy he alienated the sympathies 
which at the outset he had won, and which, he 
ambitiously hoped, would secure for him at the 
death of Damasus (A.D. 384) the succession to the 
See {Ep. xlv. 3). In August 385 he left the un- 
OTateful city in the company of his brother 
Paulinian and his friend Vincentius, in order that 
he might return from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ep. 
xlv. S). Paula and her daughter Eustochium 
followed them shortly afterwards. In order to 
give no occasion for scandal, the two parties haJ 
arranged to make the journey separately, but they 
met again in Antioch. From this point they 
staxted on a pilmmage through the Holy Land, 
visiting, first of all, Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
then the South of Palestine, and, finally, the 
sacred sites of Galilee — Nazareth, Cana, Caper- 
naum, and the Sea of Tiberias {Ep. cviii.). Some- 
what later they proceeded to Egypt, and stayed a 
month in Alexandria, where Jerome attended the 
lectures of Didymus the Blind, the head of the 
long-renofvned catechetical school (Eufinus, contra 
Hieron. ii. 12). Thence they visited also the 
Nitrian monastic colony — the ‘city of the Lord,’ 
as Jerome calls it— and then, in the late summer 
of 386, returned to Bethlehem, where they settled 
permanently. Here they had to be content with 
somewhat cramped quarters for three years — until, 
in fact, the monastic buildings for the lodgment 
of monks and nuns were quite complete. The 
monastic houses built at Paula’s expense were four 
in number — one for monks, and three for nuns — 
while in addition to these a hospice was erected for 
the entertainment of pilgrims on their way to 
J erusalem. 

The period of Jerome’s stay in the monaste^ at 
Bethlehem — the last thirty-four years of his life — 
was by far the most fertile in literary work. His 
manner of life at this time is described by Sulpicius 
Severus {Dial. i. 9) from information supplied by 
a monk named Postumianus, who had spent six 
months in Bethlehem : 

‘ He is ever occupied with reading, with boolis ; he takes no 
rest by day or night ; he is always either reading or writing.’ 

Yet Jerome did not find in his cloister the peace 
he had come to seek. His passionate nature led 
him to take part in all the conflicts that were 
agitating the Church. In 392 his controversy with 
the Roman ascetic Jovinian brought him once 
more into touch with the capital. He was subse- 
quently drawn into the Origenistic controversies — 
in conflict, first, with John, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and then with his former friend, but now embittered 
enemy, Rufinus. Towards the close of his life we 
find him issuing biting pamphlets against the 
Spanish priest vigilantius and the Pelagians. 
Among the events of the world-politics of the day, 
the sack of Rome at the hands of Alario in 410 
affected him profoundly {Comm, in Jer. vii. 2, Ep. 
cxxviii. 6). Paula had died in 404 ; in 410 Marcella 
aJsp passed away {Ep. oxxvii.). In 416 the re- 
ligions houses at Bethlehem were assailed by a 
band of Pelagians, and Jerome was able to save 
his life only by a hurried flight to a stronghold, 


his monastery being demolished {Ep. cxxxviiL). 
Then came the death of Eustochium, his most 
devoted adherent, and shortly afterwards, on the 
30th of September 420, Jerome himself, now old, 
lonely, and weary of life, passed away at Bethlehem 
(Prosper, Chronicon, ed. Mommsen, Chron. min. i. 
469). 

2 . Writings, — Jerome left behind him a largo 
and varied mass of literary work, which may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) Letters. — These form the most valuable 
source of information regarding his life.^ They 
are unquestionably the most brilliant productions 
of his fertile brain, and furnish a richly detailed 
picture of contemporary life and culture. They 
reflect his personality in the most vivid way. They 
date variously from the interval between 373 (5p. 

i. ) and 420 {Ep. cxliv.), and their contents show a 
great variety, letters treating of matters of scholar- 
ship, and, in particular, of exegesis, appearing 
among purely personal communications. Jerome 
corresponded with most of the outstanding people 
of his time — e.g.. Pope Damasus {Epp. xv., xvi., 
xix., xxi., xxxvi.), Theophilus of Aexandria 
(Epp. Ixiii., Ixxxii,, Ixxxvi,, lxxxviii.,xcix., cxiy.), 
Augustine {Epp. cii., ciii., cv,, cxii., cxv., cxxxiv., 
cxli.-cxliii., possibly the most interesting group of 
the whole series, exhibiting, as they do, the diverse 
characters of the two greatest Fathers of the 
Western Church®), Paulinus of Nola (Epp. liii., 
IviiL), and Pammachius, the Roman_ senator who 
became a monk (Epp. xlviii., xlix., Ivii., Ixvi.). He 
writes wnth unusual fullness when he seeks to 
instruct his correspondents in _the rudiments of 
the ascetic life — e.g., in Ep. xxii., _to Eustochium, 
on the preservation of virgin chastity j Ep. xiv- to 
Heliodoms, on the glory of the hermit’s life ; 
evii,, to Laeta, on the training of her daughter ; Ep. 
liv., to Furia, and cxxiii., to Ageruohia, on mam- 
taming the condition of widowhood ; Ep. lii., to 
Nepotianus, on the life of clergy ana monks. 
Engaging portraits of his associates ore givm in 
his obituary notices of Nepotianus (Ep. lx.), Fabiola 
(Ixxvii.), Paula (cviii.), and Marcella (cxxvii.). 

Ep. xxxiii., to Paula, on the writings of Varro 
and Origen, which Vallarsi (see Lit.) was able to 
give only in a fragmentary form, was first pub- 
lished in full by F. G. Ritschl, Die Schriftstellerei 
des M. Tcrentius Varro und die rfes Origenes, nach 
dem ungedracktenKataloge des Hieronymws, Bonn, 
1847.* Quite recently D. de Bruyne published 
four unquestionably genuine letters of J erome, from 
MSS in the Escurial, in the Eevue htnidtehne, 
xxvii. [1910] 1-11, viz. two to the presbyter Ripanus 
(to whom were addressed nos. cix. and cxxxvin. oi 
the traditional collection), one to Bishop Boniface, 
and one to a certain Donatns. These newly dis- 
covered letters date from 418 and 419, and all alike 
deal with the Pelagian controversy. Two letters 
included by Vallarsi, viz. cxlviiL, ‘ad Celantiam^ 

matronam,'’andcxlix.,‘deSollemnitatibn9Pasphae, 

are certainly spurious, while the present writer is 
of opinion that the authenticity of the two ad 
amicum aegrotum,’ * and of that ‘ ad Praesidium de 
cereo paschali,’ ° has not been proved. _ 

(2) Theological polemics.^ — The earliest of these 
is the Altercatio Luciferiani et Orthodoxi (Vallarsi, 

ii. 171 ff.), which was formerly supposed ’ to have 


1 On the chronology of the letters cl. Griitzmneher, 1. 40-100. 
s Grutzmacher, lii. H4-1S7. . 

s Of. also J. B. Pitra, Spieileg. Soktmeme, ill., Pans, l»w> . 
L Klostermann, SBAW, 1897, pp. 85M70. _ 

* See 0. Pauoker, Zeitschr. fUr bsterrnch. Gpmnanen, 

xxi. 11880] 881-895. „ „ . h/n/. 

5 G. Morin, ‘ Un £crit m4connu de S. J4r0mo In Jtev. btm 
icftne, viii. [1801] 20-27. . . m 

nOf. J. Broohet, 5. JMme et tee 

— Snnmntijtehi’ S^chriften itt hfd. Bu!T 0 nj/mut, 


Posen, 1912. 

7 8o still Trzclnski, p. S3 ff. 
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been ■written in Antioch in 379, but, as the present 
■writer thinks,* falls rather within the years of 
Jerome’s stay in Kome (382-385). In this ivork, 
■which is in the form of a dialorae, he assails the 
opinions of those who followed Lucifer of Calaris, 
and especially their non-recognition of heretical 
baptiam. To 382-384 must likewise be assigned the 
treatise adv. Hclvidium de perpetxia virginifate B. 
Marice, in which — in opposition to Helvidius, a 
resident in Rome — Jerome supports the doctrine of 
Mary’s perpetual vir^nity, asserting that the 
Lord’s brethren were in fact his cousins. The 
adv. Jovinianxim libri II. was composed in Beth- 
lehem (392-393). Jovinian, the Roman ascetic, had 
asserted that the state of celibacy was in no way 
superior to that of ■widoivhood or marriage, that 
the regenerate were essentially ■without sin, that 
fasting was of no peculiar merit, and that siU the 
regenerate would attain the heavenly reward in 
equal degree. Jerome assailed the positions of 
Jo^vdnian ivith OTeat acerbity, awaking a resent- 
ment that forced him to vindicate himself in Ep. 
xlviii., the A^ologeiicxts ad Pammachium, pro libris 
contra Jovimannm, in which he somewhat modi- 
fied the severity of his strictures upon marriage in 
the adv. Jovinianxim. In 399, amid the contro- 
versy regarding the orthodoxy of Origen, he ■wrote 
the unfinished work contra Johanncm Eierosoly- 
mitamtm (John, bishop of Jerusalem). In 402 he 
composed his Apologia adv. Btifinum in two books, 
to ■wmich he added a third in the following year. 
These, together with the Apology (two hooks) of 
Rufinus against Jerome, form our most valuable 
authorities for the Origenistic controversy, in the 
course of which Jerome renounced the heresies of 
Origen. The short but extremely bitter pamphlet 
against the Spanish presbyter Vigilantins, in which 
Jerome defends the worship of martyrs and relics, 
the keeping of vigils, and the monastic life, dates 
from 406. Finally, in 415, he wrote the Dialogtis 
adv. Pclagianos in three books — a work in masterly 
form, in which he seeks to controvert the views 
of Pelagius from the standpoint of the Catholic 
doctrine current in his day. 

(3) Eistorical loorfa.— The most extensive his- 
torical work from Jerome’s pen is the Chronicon 
omnimodm historiw (rfe Vir. ulust. 135), a transla- 
tion of the second part, t.c. the chronological tables, 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius of Ciesarea.^ He 
followed the original as far as it went (A.0. 325), 
making additional notes, and then ivrote a supple- 
ment covering the period between 325 and 378. _ In 
spite of many errors and oversights, the work is a 
mine of information for that period. 

We have from Jerome’s hand also three bio- 
graphies of monks. The Vita Paxili eremitev was 
^vritten between 374 and 379, and its matter lYaa in 
all likoliliood dra^wn from the monastic traditions 
of Egypt,® though fancy plays a large part in ite 
composition. The Vita Malchi monachi captivi, 
based upon information given to him by the aged 
Malchus himself in the wilderness of Chalcis,® and 
the Vita Hilarionis (the founder of monasticism in 
Southern Palestine)' date from the early years of 


1 ‘ Die Abfassnngszeit der AlUrcatio ' In ZKG xxii. pOOl] 1-8. 
3 Ed. A. Sohoene, £nsehi chronicorum eanonum quas super- 
ttmS, Berlin, 1867 (with the Qxteestiones Bieronjrmiance as a 
preface) ; see also the critical supplements in i.3, Berlin, 1S76 ; 
further, the same writer’s Die h elichronik dee Eusebius in 
Hirer Bearbeitung dureh Eierempmus, Berlin, 1900. 

t Ot. O. Butler, "Die Lausiao History of Palladius’ inTSvi. 51. 
(Cambridge, ISOS) 231 ff. 

* Paul van den Ven, S.JMme et la vie du moine Ufalehus Is 
eaptif, Louvain, 1001, In opposition to J. Kunze, ‘Marcus 
Eremita und Hieronymus ’ In Theologisehes Liternturblatt, rix. 
PSOS) 391-S9S. . „ ^ . 

s O. Zbckler, ‘ Hilarion von Gaia, erne Bettung der Geschicht- 
lichheit’ in Neus Jahrb. filr deutseJie Tbeologie, iii. pSOl] 
140-178, in opposition to W. Israel, ‘ Die Vita S. Hilarionis des 
Hieronjunns als Quelle fur die Anfiinge des Mbnehtums kritiscb 
untersuoht * in zVT xiiii. PSSO) 120-165. 


Jerome’s residence in Bethlehem (c. 386-391). AU 
three are characteristic examples of the monastic 
literary genre. 

The most important of Jerome’s historical ■writ- 
ings, however, is his de Viris Ilhtstribus.^ This 
once highly extolled work has been shown 'to be a 
gross instance of his literary methods j ® it is virtu- 
ally taken piecemeal from Eusebius, EE. Never- 
theless, we_ cannot deny Jerome the distinction 
of hatdng in this work made the first attempt 
to compose a history of Christian literature — a 
task in which he had many successors. The 
little book was translated into Greek by his friend 
Sophroni'us.® 

(4) ExeaeticalworJcs. — (o) Under this head come, 
first of all, three works dating from 386-391, viz. 
de Situ et nominibus locorum Eebraicorum — in 
reality a translation of the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
of Gtesarea,^* and for modern scholars a valuable 
contribution to the topography of Palestine ; Intcr- 
pretationes hcbraicorum nominum,^ a work based, 
according to the preface, upon a now lost treatise 
of Philo, which Origen extended by adding the NT 
proper names ; and Quesstiones hebraiccB in libro 
Genescos,^ an aphoristic commentary on Genesis, 
the value of which lies in the interpretations de- 
rived from the Jeivish Haggada and communicated 
to Jerome by the Rabbis — ^interpretations such as 
he uses also in his other OT commentaries.® 

(b) The OT commentaries. — In 389-390 Jerome 
composed his commentary on Ecclesiastes ; in 392 
those on the Minor Prophets Nahum, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, and Habakkuk; in 395-396, on 
Jonah and Obadiah ; and in 398 on the ten visions 
of Isaiah 13-26. During the period between 392 
and 402 he wrote his Commentarioli in Psalmos.^ 
In 406 came his exposition of Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Zechariah, and Malachi; between 406 and 408, 
that of Daniel ; 408-410, Isaiah j 410-415, Ezekiel ; 
between 415 and his death in 420, Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s work on the last-named book was inter- 
rupted by his death, no more than the first thirty- 
two chapters having been dealt with. These com- 
mentaries show a certain vacillation between the 
historical and allegorical methods, and are specially 
valuable because of the Jewish exegesis which they 
have brought down to us. In the exposition of 
Daniel, Jerome makes concessions to Porphyry. 

(c) The ET commentaries. — In 386-387 Jerome 
■wrote expositions of Philemon, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus, in all of which he was specially 
indebted to the now lost commentaries of Origen. 
In 398 he composed his commentary on Matthew — 
valuable by reason of its extracts from the Gospel 
to the Hebrews. His translations of that Gospel 
into Greek and Latin are lost. "We are unable to 
determine the date of his exposition of Revelation, 
■which is in no sense an independent work, but an 
adaptation of the commentary of Victorinus of 
Pettau (t 303), and in which the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of Victorinus is superseded by a spiritual- 
istic one.' 

1 Criticnl ed., C. A. Bernoulli, Biermpmus und Gennadius. 
dt viris illustribus, Freiburg, 1895. 

^ 8. von Sychowsld, Bieronpmus als Litterarhisforiker, Mun- 
ster, 1894 ; 0. A. Bernoulli, Der Schri/tstellerkatalog des 
Bieronymus, Freiburg, 1895. 

3 G. Wentrel, ‘ Die criechisebe Ubersetzung der viri illust dee 
Hieronymus,' TG xiil. 8 (Leipzig, 1895). 

4 Critical ed., P. de logarde, Onennastica eaera^, G6ttingen, 
18S7, pp. 117-190. 

t Critical ed., ib. cp. 25-116. 

6 Critical ed., P. ue Iiognrde, I.eipzig, 186S. 

7 Cl. M. Eahmer, Dw Mrakehen T raditionen in dm 
Werken des Bieronymus. pt. i. (Breslau, 1861) ; pt. ii. in JlGif’J 
xivtr. 08655,). 

• Re-discovered in the psendo-Hieronyminn Breciarium in 
Psatmos, and published in the Aneedota ilaredsolana, iU. 1, 
Mnredsous, 1895, by G. Morin. 

* J. Haussleiter, ‘ Die Kommentaro des Victorinus, Tichonlns 
nnd Hieronymus lur Apoknlypse’ in ZKWL rii. [1886] ; also 
‘Der chiriastische Sehlussabschnitt im echten Apokali-psen- 
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(5) Translations. — A number of the works men- 
tioned above are in part mere translations. But 
Jerome’s renderings of Origen’s Homilies — fourteen 
on Jeremiah, fourteen on Ezekiel, and nine on 
Isaiah — are translations pure and simple, and u'ere 
finished between 379 and 381.^ Between 382 and 
384 he translated two Homilies of Origen on the 
Song of Songs ; between 386 and 391 the de Spiritu 
Sancto of Didymus ; between 388 and 391 thirty- 
nine Homilies of Origen on Luke ; and in 404 
the Monastic Buies of Pachomius, Theodore, and 
Orsisius, and also their Letters and their Verba 
mystica designed for Paula’s monasteries. Of his 
literal translation of Origen’s chief systematic 
work, de Principiis, which he executed (399) with 
the intention of crushing out the very incorrect 
version of Rufinus, only a few fragments remain in 
Ep. oxxiv., ‘ad Avitum.’^ 

Jerome’s most outstanding achievement in trans- 
lation, however, is his version of the Bible, to 
which he devoted some twenty years of intense 
industry, and in which — in spite of many defects — 
he exercised an almost unique gift as a translator. 
In the NT his work is merely a remsion of the Old 
Latin text. He worked at the four Gospels from 
382 to 384, at the Pauline Epistles till 385, and 
at the remaining books till 398.° In the OT he 
began with a revision (384) of the Old Latin Psalter 
from the LXX version — the so-called Bsalterium 
Bomanum ; and between 386 and 391 he made a 
second revision, from the Hexaplar (Theodotion’s) 
version of the LXX — the Bsalterium Gallicanum. 
He likewise revised the Latin text of other OT 
books from the Hexapla, but of these only his j 
revision of Job ^ and his prefaces to the Solomonic | 
books (Vallarsi, x. 435) and Chronicles ( ib. 433) 
survive. 

Jerome began his translation of the OT from 
Hebrew — the veritas Hebraica — into Latin before 
392. He translated, first of all, the two books of 
Samuel and the two of Kings, but issued before- 
hand the famous Prologue Gctlcatus (Vallarsi, ix. 
453 if.), in which he accepts the Hebrew canon, 
enumerating twenty-two canonical books, and ex- 
cluding the Apocrypha. By 393 he had completed 
the sixteen Prophets (including Daniel) and the 
Psalms,® Job followed in 393, Ezra and Nehemiah 
before 395, Chronicles in 396, the Solomonic Books 
in 398, the Pentateuch in 398-404, Esther in 404, 
and Joshua, Judges, and Ruth in 404-5. He like- 
wise made a most perfimctory translation of 
the Apocryphal Books of Judith and Tobit from 
the Aramaic, but we are unable to fix the date 
of these versions. In spite of numerous errors, 
Jerome’s translation of the Bible is a most praise- 
worthy achievement, inasmuch as, taken all in all, 
it maintains a sort of middle course between an 
extreme literality on one hand and an extreme 
freedom on the other.® 

(6) Finally, a number of Jerome’s discourses on 
kommentar des Bischofs Victorinus vod Pettau ’ in Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, xvi. [1895] 1B3-109: cl. also Griitzmocher, ill. 
235-240. 

■ The authenticity of the version of the Somilies on Isaiah 
was questioned by Vallarsi, 4vith whom O. Zockler a^rrees. 
The present writer (i. 18) regards the translation as indubitably 
Jerome's. 

3 Vallarsi, i. 916-922. 

s Critical ed.. Novum Testamentum . . . Latino secundum 
editionem S. Bieronymi. Ad codicum manuscriplomm /idem 
recensuit J. Wordsicorth . . . adsumto H. J. White, Oxford, 
1889-93 (only the four Gospels published ns yet). 

4 P. de Lagarde, *Des Hier ■ > 

ischen Ubersetzung des Hiob,’ " 

18^237 ; O. P. Caspar!, Das B ' ■ ■ 

Uhersetzung aus dcr alexandrinischen Version nach einer St. 
Gatlener Bandschri/t sccc. via., Christiania, 1893. 

® P. de Lagarde, Bsalterium iuxta Bebrceos Bieronymi, 
1874 ; H. Ehrensberger, Bsalterium vetus und die 
Bsalterien des heil. Bieronym\is, Tauberbischofsheim, 1887. 

® W. Nowack, Die BedexUung des Bieronymus fur die alttest. 
Teztkrilik, Gottingen, 1875; G. Hoberg, De S. Bieronymi 
ratione interpretandi, Bonn, 1886. 


texts from the Psalms, Mark, and other books of 
Scripture have come down to us. 'They were 

E reached between 392 and 401 to the inmates of 
is monastery, and were afterwards committed to 
writing by them.* 

3. Significance. — Jerome was no great creative 
spirit, as was Augustine, but he was certainly the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers. Not only was 
he equipped with an extensive knowledge of pro- 
fane and sacred literature, but he surpassed all 
the Fathers in his mastery of Hebrew. His sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that he stands supreme 
among those who mediated the religions heritage of 
Hebrew and Greek antiquity to the Latin world. 
His personality was not of the most attractive 
kind, although the strictures passed upon him in 
this respect— e.m, by Luther — are often unduly 
severe. He had the natural temperament of the 
scholar, but his work is frequently impaired by 
lack of thoroughness. He was passionate and 
sensuous, yet he was the champion of the most 
rigid asceticism. Full of petty vanity and learned 
rivalry, he was self-assertive and unjust towards 
his opponents ; and, though destitute of the con- 
structive theologian’s gift, he liked to_ pose as a 
pillar of orthodoxy. By his translation of the 
Bible he exercised an immense influence upon the 
development of the Church and its theology in 
succeeding centuries, and in that work he pro- 
duced what must be numbered among the supreme 
achievements of the Christian mind in any age. 


LiTERATunE. — Books dealing with special parts or aspects of 
Jerome’s work have been fully referred to in the coarse of the 
article. Here we note further 

i. CouptETR EDD. OF HIS WORKS.— D. Erasmus, 9 vols., Basel, 
1616-20; Marianne Viotorius, Bishop of Kieti, 9 vols.. Borne, 
1665-72; J. Martianay and A. Pouget, 6 vols., Paris, 1693-1,08: 
Dominicus Vallarsi, 11 vols., Verona, 1734-42, and 11 vols., 
Venice, 1766-72, the latter reprinted in Migne, BL 3 ^.-MX. ; 
CSEL, Vienna, containing so far Ep. L-ta. (vol. liv.), and Bp. 
Ixxi.-oxx. (vol. Iv.), ed. J. HUberg, 1910 and 1912, bni In 
Bieremiam prophstam libri sex (vol. lix.), ed. S. Belter, 1918. 

ii. BiooRApniES. — S.'L. de TiUemont, iHmoires poxtr serwa 
I’fti8f.<ccf*.,xii., Paris, 1707: D. Vallarsi, Vita Eiermymi.ln 
Opera, xi., Verona, 1742 ; J. Stilting, in AS, Sept. viii. (1865) 
418-688; L. Engelstofl, Bieronymxu- 

criticus, exegeta, histoncus, doctor, • . ' ■ . 

1797 : F. Z. Collombet, Hist. d« ,S. 

O. Zockler, Bieronymus, sein Leben und Wirken aus seinm 
Schriften dargestellt, Gotha, 1865 ; A. Thierry, S. Jirdme, la 
sociite chrilienne d Rome et Vimigration remains en lerre- 
Saints, 2 vols., Paris, 1867, 21876; G. Griitzmacher, Bx^ony- 
mxis, eixxe biographische Sludie zur alien Kirchengescnxcnts 
8 vols., Berlin, 1001-08. G. GKUTZMACHEE. 

JESUITS.—!. Origin.— The Jesuits, or mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, are technically an 

institute of ‘ Clerks Regular,’ men devoted especi- 
ally to the cure of souls and to the works of mercy 
spiritual and corporal, like the Theatines, 
the Barnabites (q.v.), both of which are slightly 
older in date. The Society is not a sect nor even 
a theological school, but simply a religious Order 
(that is to say, a body of men living under ^ows m 
poverty, chastity, and obedience), which, thougn 
differing in many respects from the old monastic 
ideal, has its recognized place in the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In accordance 
with this, it is obvious that the term ‘Jesuitism,^ 
which, almost as much as the word 
originated with critics who attribute to the Order 
a certain distinctive spirit independent of, and 
more or less in conflict with, the teachmg of tne 
Church to which it belongs, would_ be deprecated 
by all who bear the name of J esuits,_ in so far as 
it implies the existence of a doctrine, system, 
policy, or line of conduct peculiar to them. Het 
it be said at the outset that it was certamly nos 
the object of the founder to create snob a spint. 
Nothing would have been more abhorrent to ot. 
Ignatius Loyola than the erection of an impenum 
I These sermons were re-discovered ky H^n and p^Hske 
by him in the Anecdota Maredsolanay iii. 2 (1S9/)| 3 (lyw^ 
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in tmperio either in the domain of external discip- 
line or in the domain of ideas. At a crisis -when 
many -were falling away, his one aim was to provide 
a company of devoted priests wholly subservient to 
the needs of the Church, ready for any form of 
service, and for greater expedition made immedi- 
ately dependent upon the will of the sovereign 
pontiff. The spirit of his Society was to he excep- 
tional only in this, that its memhers, as the result 
of a religions training unusually protracted and 
severe, were to he men formed upon the model of 
Jesus Christ Himself, full of zeal, detachment, 
and self-sacrifice, and of a virtue so highly tem- 
pered that they mmht safely he exposed to an extra- 
ordinary strain. This was the founder’s conception, 
and it was realized hy many of his followers, especi- 
ally in his o^vn lifetime and in the first century or 
two after his death. To admit that with the lapse 
of years some relaxation of these high ideals may 
have taken place in the Order is only to admit that 
the work or Ignatius was a human work and was 
carried out hy human means. 

Ignatius Loyola (q.v.), converted from a careless, 
if not a sinful, life during the long convalescence 
which followed a wound received in battle (1521), 
determined to fit himself for an apostolic vocation 
by the study of theolo^. Passing from Alcalk to 
Salamanca and from Salamanca to Paris, he there 
(1528-35) gathered a handful of companions around 
him, who in 1534 took vows of poverty and chastity 
together, and, placing themselves shortly after- 
wards at the disposal of the Holy See, were form- 
ally approved as a relimous Order by Pope Paul 
m., 27 Sept. 1540. Although it may he said that 
Loyola felt his way only hy degrees to the complete 
organization of the Society which ha founded, one 
dominant idea is discemibie in ail his prejects. 
From the first, ns might he expected of an old 
soldier, his conception was a military one. The 
Spanish name of the Order, Compaiila de Jesus, 
though it may he correctly translated ‘ Society of 
Jesus,’ is at least patient of a military interpreta- 
tion. It probably first conveyed the idea of a 
‘ company,’ i.c. a hand commanded hy a captain. 
The term Jesuit (Jesuita), let us note parentheti- 
cally, was not chosen hy the founder. It appears 
first in 1544, and was then used hy opponents as 
a nickname (see Astrain, Sist. i. 183), but eventu- 
ally was tacitly acquiesced in even hy memhers of 
the Order. The military conception is specially 
emphasized in the fundamental meditations of the 
‘ Spiritual Exercises,’ that manual of ascetical 
training devised hy Loyola and communicated to 
his followers, to he used first of all in securing their 
own progress in virtue, and afteruurds for the 
salvation of their neighbours. The characteristic 
meditations known as the ‘Kingdom of Christ’ 
and the ‘Two Standards’ are parables of human 
warfare. In the first J esus Christ is set before ns 
as a leader appealing for volunteers in a crusade 
against the infidel. In view of His promise that 
in aU. hardships He will share alike Avith His men 
and that they shall share "with Him the fruits of 
victory, the conclusion is pressed home that no 
right-minded Christian who possesses a spark of 
Icnightly courage can remain deaf to such a call. 
In the ‘Two Standards’ the character of the 
spiritual campaign is more closely studied. It is 
pointed out that the tactics of the enemy Satan 
are to enchain mankind and drag them dorni by 
love of money, worldliness, and pride. From this 
the conclusion is drarni that the only effective 
combatant on the side of Christ is the man who 
has hound himself to a life of actual poverty and 
humiliation after the example of the leader Him- 
self. It is plain that all this makes appeal to two 
of the strongest instincts of human nature, in- 
stincts deeply rooted in the Spaniards of Loyola’s 


day, viz. loyalty to the feudal chieftain, and the 
spirit of generous fortitude. 

Now, it is this mUitary ideal which above all 
supplies justification for the ‘blind’ obedience 
which Ignatius desired to he the distinctive char- 
acteristic of his followers. 

•Hore easily,’ he wrot* in hie famous letter on obedience, 
‘may vre suffer ourselves to be surpassed by other relipioua 
Orders In tasting, rvatcbing, and other austerities of diet and 
clothing which they practise according to their rule, but in true 
and perfect obedience and the abnegation of our will and judg- 
ment, 1 greatly desire, most dear brethren, that those who serve 
God In this Society should be conspicuous.’ 

Insnhordination is the soldier’s most imforgiv- 
able crime, discipline a virtue which, so far ns 
great bodies of men are concerned, comes even 
before courage. Consequently, in the military 
organization of his Compaufa, Ignatius insisted on 
obedience most of all. ‘ Theirs not to make reply, 
theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die,’ 
must he the soldierly ideal as long as the world 
lasts. And this was especially true of such a force 
as the Spanish knight had conceived, a lightly 
equipped force ready to take the field at a moment^ 
notice in any forlorn hope, whatever the nature of 
the service required of them. The blind obedience 
of the Jesuits has often been made a matter of 
reproach, but in point of fact it was never meant 
hy the founder to he an entirely blind obedience. 
It was ‘caeca gunedom ohedientia’ even to him, 
and in almost every context when speaking of 
obedience he limited its scope to things which 
were not sinfnl. For example, he says {Svm- 
marirtm, cap. 31) that his disciples 
•must endeavour to be resigned interiorly . . . conforming 
their will and judgment wholly to the Superior’s wiU and judg- 
ment in all things in which no sin is perceptible' (‘in omnibus 
ubi peccatum non cemeretur’). 

The charge that St. Ignatius in the very text 
of his Constitutions (lib. vi. cap. 6) empowers a 
superior to bind his subjects to obedience even 
though compliance with the order involves the 
commission of a grievous sin — the famous obli^atio 
ad peccatum — is based on a ridiculous mismter- 
pretation of a formula well known to the earlier 
canonists (see DnliTiJesuitcn-Fabeln, p. 515 ff., and 
Monod’s preface to Boehmer, Lcs J (suites). Many 
writers, like L. von Ranke, John Addington 
Syraonds, J. N. Figgis, and others, who have at 
first made this accusation upon inadequate evi- 
dence, have afterwards withdrawn it when they 
have given themselves time to consider the texts 
at leisure. Always regarding the priests of his 
Order as a corps d’diie likely to he called upon for 
special service, Loyola saw the necessity of, besides 
perfect obedience, equipment by an extremely 
severe training. Instead of a single year of novice- 
ship, as in the older Orders, two years, abounding 
in tests of the most varied kind, were imposed 
upon every candidate before he was permitted to 
take vows. Even then the vows were ‘simple,’ 
not solemn. The recruit was hound to the Society, 
hut not the Society to the recruit, and the Father 
General might still at any time dismiss him if be 
proved unsuitable. Practically speaking, a state 
of things soon resulted in which ordination to the 
priesthood could not he conferred much before the 
age of thirty, and the public vows, which finally 
marked a recruit’s acceptance as a ‘ formed’ meni- 
her of the body, were even then permitted only 
after a sort of second noviceship, known as the 
‘ third year of probation.’ Thus, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, the fully fledged Jesuit -was and 
is bound to be a man well over thirty, who for at 
least a dozen years has been going through a 
process of formation under strict control, a large 
part of the time haying been spent in study, tltree 
years in purely spiritunl discipline, and, ordinarily 
speaking, another long period in the teaching or 
moral supervision of youth. Skich a system seems 
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well calculated in itself to produce a type of 
ecclesiastic fitted to cope with the difficulties and 
temptations of an apostolic life. It stands, at any 
rate, in acute contrast to the haste with which the 
earlier monastic and mendicant Orders often bound 
their members by solemn and irrevocable vows 
before they were well out of their teens. In its 
devotional aspects the training of the members of 
the Society is based entirely upon the book of 
‘ Spiritual Exercises ’ compiled by their founder. 
Every year for eight days, and twice in early life 
for a period of a month continuously, each Jesuit, 
leaving all other occupations, devotes himself to 
‘ making the Exercises,’ thus to renew the memory 
of the principles upon wliich his choice of a voca- 
tion is founded. It was an extension of this 
practice in a modified form to select bodies of the 
clergy, students, sodalities, and whole parishes 
which first brought into vogue the system of re- 
treats and missions which nas found universal 
favour in the Church of Rome, and has of late 
years become prevalent among the more advanced 
type of Anglicans. 

2 . Organization. — ^As regards the organization 
of the Society of Jesus not much need be said. 
The Constitutions, by which the Order is stUl 
governed, Avere draAvn up by Loyola himself, but 
tardily and Avith some reluctance. His first idea 
had been that too many rules Avould hamper that 
adaptability to every apostolic purpose Avhich was 
what he most desired to see in the institute that 
he had founded. A brief outline of the conception 
and purpose of the new Order is incorporated in 
the first papal bull of approbation, Jtegvmini mili- 
tantis ecchsia, 27 Sept. 1540, but the Constitu- 
tions themselves Avere not compiled until toAvards 
the close of Ignatius’s life, and AV’ere only approved 
by the General Congregation Avhich met in 1558 
after his death to elect his successor. Still, they 
Avere entirely the Saint’s oAvn work, as the fac- 
simile edition of the Spanish text (Rome, 1908), 
corrected and annotated in his oAvn handAvriting, 
plainly shoAVs. The story that Laynez, the second 
General, introduced important modifications is 
quite untrue. The military character of the 
Society appears in its very autocratic government. 
The bull of Gregory xiv., Ecclcsiae Catholicae, 
approving the Constitutions in every detail, calls 
the government frankly ‘monarchical and de- 
pendent on the Avill of a single superior.’ The 
General is elected for life and his authority is 
supreme, though his poAver is in some measure 
controlled by an ‘ admonitor ’ and a small council 
of ‘ assistants ’ representing groups of ‘ provinces.’ 
At present there are five assistancies — those of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and the English- 
^eaking countries. The organization of the Avhole 
Order in ‘ provdnces,’ each governed by a ‘ provin- 
cial,’ is a matter of convenient administration, 
but every ‘ provincial ’ and ‘ rector,’ the last being 
the title given to the superiors of the more im- 
portant colleges and residences, is appointed by 
the General Mmself, not nominated by any inter- 
mediate official or elected by the votes of his sub- 
ordinates. In a certain more strict sense only 
those who have taken their final public vows, viz. 
the ‘professed fathers’ and ‘formed coadjutors,’ 
are, properly speaking, members of the Order. 
The scholastics preparing for ordination, and also 
the noAuces, are indeed accounted as belonging to 
the body and share in its privileges, but their con- 
nexion with it is probationary and terminable. 
To the existence of these different categories (the 
technicalities of which, often borrowed from the 
older canonists, are not readily understood by the 
ordmaiy reader) is probably due the Avide-spread 
fiction that there exist among the Jesuits various 
degrees of initiation like those of the Freemasons, 


This idea, as well as that of an organization of 
crypto- Jesuits and secret emissaries, has been 
largely fostered by romance writers of the type of 
Dumas p&re and still more seriously by the dis- 
semination of the notorious Monita Secreta, a 
supposed Jesuit code of secret instructions, the 
apocryphal character of which is now universally 
recognized (on this see Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln, ch. 
6 ; Brou, Zes Jtsuitts do la Ugondo, i. 276-301; 
andMonod’s Introduction to Boehmer, LesJtsuites, 
pp. Ixii-lxx). One circumstance which probably 
helped to_ render these and many simUar fables 
more credible Avas the air of mystery which long 
enshrouded the Constitutions, the papal privileges, 
and even the ‘ Spiritual Exercises ’ of the Society. 
All such documents were duly submitted to and 
approved by the highest ecclesiastical authority 
(see, e.q., the bulls Quanto fmctuosius md Ascen- 
dente Domino, published by Gregory xiu. in 1683 
and 1584). The text was also printed at an early 
date — that of the E.xercises in 1548, the Constitu- 
tions in 1558-69 and repeatedly afterwards — bnt 
these copies were only for private use and Avere 
not sold to the public. Members of the Order 
were further distinctly forbidden to lend or shoAV 
such documents to outsiders. Two reasons seem 
to have weighed Aidth Ignatius in issuing this pro- 
hibition. First, the organization of the Society 
departed in many notable respects from the manner 
of life of the older religious Orders. He did not 
want uselessly to awaken attention, challenge 
criticism, and probably provoke jealousy by pro- 
claiming these difierences to all the world. They 
were, liJter all, of no concern to anybody bnt 
the members of the Order, Further, in many of 
these innovations, and particularly in the case of 
the ‘Spiritual Exercises,’ the AATitten text, when 
taken apart from oral tradition, might easily be 
misinterpreted and misrepresented. _ The pvmg 
of the Exercises was held to be a special art. They 
formed, in fact, a spiritual pharmacopoeia which, 
like the dispensing of bodily medicines, ought not 
to be committed to ine.xperienced hands. One 
thing at any rate is obAdous. These same Consti- 
tutions, priAuleges, and secret instructions which 
the Society has been accused of guarding so jeal- 
ously from profane eyes are noAV to be found in 
every public library.^ On the many occasions 
Avhen the Order has been expelled from the differ- 
ent cities and States of Europe, even 
the general suppression of 1773, their books, MSS, 
and most secret papers have oA'er and over again 
been seized. Many public collections contain 
hundreds of volumes of such impounded papers. 
The Jesuits must have been clever indeed, and 
their assailants the most bungling of police agents, 
if they alAvays succeeded in destroying the evidence 
of the existence of an inner circle of initiates con- 
spiring against the political and moral order of the 
AA'orld. The Goschichtc dor 3IoralstreitiglcotUn, 
published by Dollinger and Reusch in 1888-89, is 
a Avork Avhich is almost entirely based upon papers 
of the Jesuits seized at the time of the suppression 
of the Society ; but, despite the strong anti-Jesuit 
feeling of the editors, those Avho go to thw work 
in search of startling revelations of moral deprav- 
ity Avill surely be much disappointed. 

3 . Criticisms. — Perhaps the charge whmh has 
most seriously weighed upon the Order,_and Avhicu 
has at any rate entailed the most serious conse- 
quences in rendering them obno.xious to anti-clen- 
cal governments, is the accusation of teaebmg tne 
lawrolness of tyrannicide. That Juan Mamna 
(t 1624) and some of the earlier moralists of tne 
Society did, though with many safeguards ana 
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qualifications, admit the view may readily he 
CTanted, hut in this they were simply echoing the 
doctrine of many highly respected mediseval 
moralists, beginning with John of Salisbury — a 
doctrine, moreover, cordially endorsed by not a 
few of the reformers, e.g. by John Ponet and John 
Knox. Attempts, of course, are repeatedly made 
to connect such outrages as the assassination of 
Hen^ ni. and Henry r?. of France, of William 
the Silent, of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, etc., 
or, again, the Gunpowder Plot, with the teaching 
and influence of the Jesuits. The weakness of 
the evidence on which such charges are based 
cannot be adequately illustrated here, but it may 
be pointed out that refutations have been pub- 
lished on the Jesuit side in such books as the 
Jesuitm-Fabcln of Duhr and the similar French 
work of Brou. Nor are there wanting indepen- 
dent writers (see, e.g., A. Marks, Who Killed Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey?, London, 1905) who 
range themselves on the Jesuit side. 

The much-abused casuistry of the Jesuits stands 
upon precisely the same footing as their alleged 
advocacy of t^annicide. To begin with, they did 
not create this branch of theological study. The 
casuists of the Society from the first based their 
conclusions entirely upon the similar though less 
methodical speculations of the mediseval doctors 
and canonists, such men, e.g,, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Antoninus of Florence. The same 
reproaches which are usually levelled against 
Jesuit casuistry might be directed with equal 
justice, or lack of justice, against the casuistry of 
their contemporaries who were not Jesuits, and 
indeed against the moral teaching of the whole 
Catholic Church. The Jesuits have drawn the fire 
of opposing critics simply because their text-books 
were the most widely appealed to and most com- 
monly used. No one really conver^nt ivith the 
subject will maintain that the Jesuits either now 
form or formed in the past a school of ethics 
marked OB' from that of the Dominicans, or that of 
St. Sulpice, or even that of the Redemptorists, by 
its disedifjmg laxity. The famous ‘ ProbabUism ’ 
of the Society is based upon a very simple maxiin, 
lex duhia non ohligat, which in ordinary life is 
acted upon as the dictate of simple common sense 
(see the book Quos ego, by ‘PBatus’ [Viktor Nau- 
mann], a non-Catholic writer, ^blished in 1903 in 
answer to the attacks of von Hoensbroech). So, 
again, the principle that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ while in certain texts it may obviously 
bear a quite innocent meaning, has always been 
repudiated by the Society in its absolute and im- 
moral signification. (This charge has also been 
copiously dealt with by Duhr, Brou, and many 
other writers.) No doubt much of the disfavom 
which attaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits is 
due to the Lettres provinciales of Pasral. The 
Jansenist champion in these brilliant satires de^t 
a heavier blow than he foresaw or probably in- 
tended. He himself know enough of the Jesuits to 
be aware that a sort of cynical indifference to 
right and ivrong could not be laid to their charge. 
He also knew that the cultured audience whom he 
first addressed were equally far from believing that 
the religious brethren of St. Franjois R6ris, and 
such men as Maunolr, Binet, Suffren, and before 
long Bonrdaloue, were so many MachiaveUis. But 
both he and his readers found it most entertaining 
to see them cleverly travestied in that character. 
The humour of the letters was at first more that 
of a caricature than of a satire, and it is here prob- 
ably that we shall find an excuse for the truncated 
and unfair quotations from Jesuit moralists that 
the letters contain. It was only at a later stage 
that Pascal pledged himself to the accuracy which 
would be expected in serious polemics. His work. 


published anonymously, was primarily B.jeu <f rit. 
But, as time went on, thanks partly to the bitter- 
ness of the Jansenist controversy, and partly to 
the pardonable indignation and recriminations in 
deadly earnest of the victims themselves, the attack 
was understood much more seriously, and it is now 
quite commonly treated as if it were a protest of 
outraged virtue against a corruption which threat- 
ened all the moral standards. In point of fact, 
these _ technicalities and extreme positions dealt 
with in the folios of the casuists debating hypo- 
thetical problems from their closets have as Tittle m- 
fluence upon general conduct as such constitutional 
maxims as ‘ the King can do no wrong,’ etc., have 
upon practical politics. If the Jesmts were the 
unprincipled teachers of lax morality that their 
opponents contend they were, the laxity might be 
expected to show itself first in their oum lives ; but 
even the most prejudiced admit that the standard 
of personal conduct in the Society has been a high 
one. 

4. Aims and development. — Although the 
development of the Jesuit Order and the work of 
the Counter-Reformation went hand in hand, it 
would be an error to suppose that Ignatius insti- 
tuted his Companfa witn the definite purpose of 
combating Protestantism. If its best energies 
were expended in this service, the fact was due 
to influence from outside. As already indicated, 
Loyola’s conception of a troop highly trained and 
lightly equipped so as to be ready for any emergency, 
contemplated dispassionately every form of work 
which was ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ For this 
reason the letters A.M.D.G. may be regarded as 
forming in some sense the badge of the Society. 
But in the very earliest draft of the institute three 
diflerent fields of labour were singled out as especi- 
ally proper to its members. These were to teach 
the young, to preach to the ignorant and the 
heathen, and to guide Christiana to perfection. 
The last of those ends was to be attained by hear- 
ing confessions and giving the Exercises. The 
second was held of such importance that the pro- 
fessed Fathers, the €lite of the Society, added to the 
three solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence a fourth vow, pledging them to start upon an3' 
mission at home or abroad when desired Iw the 
sovereign pontiff, even at the risk of life, and even 
if they had to beg their way to their destination. 
The catechetical instruction of the ignorant, or, 
as it was commonly called, the teaching of the 
‘doctrina Christiana,’ was closely related to this 
missionary idea. The founder insisted that such 
employments should be recognized as not beneath 
the dignity, but, on the contrary, as the proper 
work, of even the most learned members of the 
Order. 

In the field of missionary enterprise the achieve- 
ments of the Society have been remarkable. 
Beginning with the wonderful career of St. 
Francis Xavier in India and Japan (1541-52), we 
might pass to the labours, partly apostolic, partly 
scientific, of M. Ricci, J. A. Schalf von Bell, and 
F. Verbiest in China (1600-89), or to the heroic 
courage shown by the French Fathers, e.g. J. de 
Br6beuf, C. Lalemant, I. Jogues, J. Marquette, 
etc.j between 1632 and 1685 among the American 
Indians. See for all this the impartial testimony 
of F. Parkman in his Jesuits in North America^, 
London, 1885. Even more famous were the ‘re- 
ductions’ established among the Indians of Para- 
gimy ; nor does the splendid work accomplished here 
rail to make itself felt even in such lively pages as 
those of R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s A Vanished 
Arcadia,l,onAon, 1901. Butthereishordly any part 
of the earth’s surface in which the Jesuit mission- 
aries have not laboured. Five Fathers went to the 
Congo at the instance of the king of Portugal as 
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early as 1647. Five sailed for Brazil in 1549, where 
the labours of Father Joseph Anchieta in particular 
were soon to make him known as the apostle of all 
that vast region. In 1659 ten Jesuits started for 
Abyssinia, founding a mission whose wonderful 
story is told in a long series of volumes now being 
published at the expense of the Italian government, 
by C. Beccari. In the same year, 1559, three other 
priests began to labour among the Kafirs of South 
AMca, and a couple of years later two others 
reached Memphis in Upper Egypt. In 1568 a great 
missionary work was inaugurated by the arrival of 
Portillo and eight companions in Peru. Before 
fifty years had expired, the Peruvian Jesuits 
were divided into two separate ‘ provinces,’ while 
a hardly less thriving centre had been established 
in Mexico, whither thirteen Jesuits sailed for the 
first time in 1572. In 1616, St. Peter Claver began 
his extraordinary apostolate among the N egro slaves 
of Carthagena (see M. D. Petre, ^thiopum Servus, 
London, 1895). A mission was sent to the Tatars of 
the Black Sea region in 1603. In 1624 A. de Ehodes 
opened up a new field of labour in Tongking, and 
in the same year Antonio de Andrade reached 
the heart of Tibet. But the record is endless. Of 
course there were many reverses. A Church which 
before longnumbered over 300,000 convertshad been 
founded by Xavier in Japan, but between 1600 and 
1640 every missionary was killed or deported, and 
Christianity was exterminated by fire and sword 
(see M. Steicben, The Christian Daimyos^ Tokyo, 
1903). In most other countries, despite contradic- 
tions, and in particular the domestic troubles 
originated by the controversy over the lawfulness 
of the ‘Chinese rites,’ the missions maintained a 
vigorous growth until the suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

The third special work of the Order was the 
education of youth j and here also, as soon as the 
Jesuits began to set up colleges of their own, their 
success was remarkable. A more or less uniform 
method and arrangement of studies was contem- 
plated from the first. But the rough draft de 
Studiis Societatis Jem, outlined by Jerome Nadal 
between 1548 and 1652, reached its full development 
only after much discussion and experiment in the 
Ratio atque Jnstitutio Studiorum S.J, of 1599. 
(Important collections of documents relating to 
the Society’s educational methods and aims may 
be found in the four volumes contributed by (?. 
M. Pachtler to the Monumenta Germanioe Paeda- 
gogica, Berlin, 1887 fiP., and in the volume of 
Monumenta Pcedagogica published by the Madrid 
Fathers, Madrid, 1901.) Perhaps no more convinc- 
ing tribute can be found to the educational success 
of the Jesuits than the fact that in 1605 Bacon in 
England could write of them as follows : 

‘ Education : which excellent part of ancient discipline hath 
been in some sort revived of late times by the colleges of the 
Jesuits; of whom, although in regard of their superstition I 
may say Quo meliores, eo Meriores, yet in regard of this, and 
some otherpoints concerning human leamingand moral matters, 

I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy Pharnabazus, Talis 
quum sis, utinam noster essss ' {Advancement of Learning, bk. 
1 .). 

In 1684 the Collegio Bomano had 2108 students. 
At Eouen the attendance averaged 2000. For a 
great part of the 17th cent, the scholars at the 
college of Louis le Grand, Paris, varied from 1800 
to 3000. _ In 1616 the Society had 373 colleges and 
seminaries under its direction. In 1706 the number 
of collegiate and university establishments had 
risen to 769. Schwickerath computes that, when 
the Order, towards the close of the 17th cent., was 
at the height of its educational fame, the number 
of students attending its classes at any one time 
must have amounted to a total of 200,000. As 
regards the growth of tire Jesuit body itself we 
may note that, while at the death of St. Ignatius 


in 1556 there were 12 provinces and 1000 mem. 
hers of the Order all told, these numbers at 
the death of Laynez, the second General, nine 
years later, had increased to 18 provinces and 3500 
Jesuits, In 1615, at the death of Acquaviva, the 
fifth General, there were 32 provinces and 13,112 
members, and in 1770 just before the smpression 
42 provinces and 23,000 members. No Jesuit has 
ever been elected pope, and comparatively few 
have been created cardinals or raised to high office 
in the Church, but it must be remembered that all 
professed Fathers take a vow to accept no ecclesi- 
astical dignity, and from this vow they can be 
released only by the express command of the Holy 
See. 

The Jesuit Order, in virtue of its monarchical 
government, its centralization, and its special vow 
of obedience to the pope, has always inclined to an 
extreme ultramontanism. This has constantly 
brought it into conflict with nationalist movements, 
while, on the other hand, its independence of 
episcopal control and its claims, whether justified 
or not, to fignre ns a coips d’tlite have often mode 
the secular clergy somewhat lukewarm in its 
defence. Add to this the bitter attacks and 
calumnies of its avowed enemies, the free-thinkers. 
Evangelicals, Jansenists, etc., and we have prob- 
ably sufficient explanation, even apart from the 
prayer of the founder that persecution should be 
their lot, for the numerous decrees of banishment 
of which they have been the object. In the latter 
half of the 18th cent, the spread of infidelity and 
corruption of morals, especially in France, together 
with the political intrigues of the ministers of the 
Bourbon princes, led to a combined attack upon 
the very existence of the Society. Pretexts were 
naturally found in the indiscretions or alleged 
misconduct of some individual members of the 
Order — the bankruptcy of Father A. Lavalette m 
certain commercial transactions connected ivith the 
missions being the most serious of these. As a 
result the Jesuits were banished and their property 
was confiscated in Portugal (1759), France (1765), 
Spain and its dependencies (1767), and, finally, 
Naples (1767). A few years later the pressure 
brought to bear upon Pope Clement XTV. 
great that he yielded to the storm, and in 1773 
published abrief suppressing the Societyaltogether. 
Strangely enough, m White Eussia the autocrat 
Empress Catherine would not allow the deoree of 
suppression to be promulgated, and a few Jesuits 
still held together. After the French Eevolution, 
Pope Pius VII. approved their corporate existeime 
and eventually, in 1814, restored the Society by 
the bull Sollxcitudo omnium ecelesiarum. _ Smce 
then the Order, though with many vicissitudes, 
has again established itself in all European coun- 
tries, in N, and S. America, and in many of the old 
mission fields ; it has resumed the work of oduc^ 
tion ; and at present it numbers in all some 17,090 
members. 

LnxKATtJRE.— Thelliterature relating to the Jesuits is 
and for a relatively complete bibliography the reader must 
be referred to some such work ns that of Max 
Die Orden und Kongregationen der katTiol. Kircne -, f ’ 

190S, ill. 1-268, esp. 1-12, or to the art. ‘Society of Jesus in 
CE xiv. 81. The ten volumes of C. Sommervogel and A. e 
Backer, BiUiolhique de la Compagnie de a(^s , wris, 
1890-1909, not only contain an enumeration of all tne tcokb 
and editions published by the Jesuits, but o'™* 1” A , 
elaborate dassiflcation of subjects — e.g., on pp. lOlWO-u 
have a Ust of apologetic works written by Jesuits m defence 
the Society in reply to such assailants as Pasral 
Bibliographies compiled from a more or less unta^omstio wi 
of view may be found in DEES nii. 74211., and in G. WonoQ 
and H. Boebmer, LesJesuites, Paris, 1910, -he 

The more important IIS sources lov the early history or i 
Order are all being critically edited by the Jesuits of iMdri 
the series of Monumenta Historiea Soeutalts Je^ sn 
include a very complete edition of the lettera of St. Ignati 
also of documents emanating from nearly all the 
the founder, notably St. Francis Xavier, La>Ticz, Blessed i 
Faber, St, Francis Borgia, etc. Another remarkable collection 
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Is that of 0. Braunsberffer, /’etri Canisii epistulce et aeta, 
Freiburg, 1898 £E., of which six voiumes hove now appeared. 

Many documents connected with the history of the Jesuits in 
France have been pubiished by A. Carayon, Socumentsinidits 
eoncemant la Compagnie de Jisjis, 23 vols., Poitiers, 1SC3-S0, 
and J. M. Prat, Kechenhes historiqucs, 6 vols., Lyons, 1876- 
79. For Great Britain, Henry Foley has edited Kecords of 
the Engliih Province of the Society of Jesne, 7voi3., London, 
1876-83, and John Morris, The Troublei of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, 8 vols., do. 1872-77, as aiso The Condition of Catholics 
under James do. 1872, and other works. Much original 
material concerning Scottish Jesuits may bo found in W. 
Forbes Leith, narratives of Scottish Catholics, do. 18^, and 
ilemoirs of Scottish Catholics, 2 vols., do. 1009. With regard 
to the foreign missions, ooileeflons of letters from Japan, China, 
Forth America, etc., are too numerous to mention in detail, 
but prominence may be given to the great American under, 
taking of R. G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1806-1001, and to the Lettres 
idi^ntes et eurieuscs, of which the first edition, prepared by 
C. Le Gobien and others, appeared in 34 vols. at Paris in 1702 fi. 

Of general histories of the Jesuits the best known la that 
of J. Crdtlneau-Joly, Bistoire religicuse, politique et littiraire 
de la Compagnie de Jisus^, 0 vols., Paris, 1851. It has been 
translated into various languages, and an abridgment has been 
published in English by B. N[eave], The Jesuits, their Foun- 
dation and History, 2 vols., London, 1879. It is admitted by 
all, however, that Ordtineau-Joly’s work la uncritical and ex- 
travagantly eulogistic. On the other hand, most of the histories 
written professedly from a hostile standpoint — e.g., those of T. 
Griesinger, The Jesuitstt, do. 1885 ; G. B. Nicolini, Hist, of 
Jesuits, do. 1854 ; W. H. Rule, Celebrated Jesuits, 2 vols., do. 
1863, and even that published quite recently by J. McCabe 
(A CandidBistoryof the Jesuits, ao. 1918)— are mere caricatures 
and quite untrustworthy. More sober accounts are given by 
Steitz-Z6cklerinPiI£3viiL 742-784, and by Monod-Boehmer, 
op. eft. ; but these are, of course, only summaries. A detailed 
Latin chronicle. Historic Soeietatis Jesu, of which the first 
volume, by N. Orlandini, w.aa published in 1614, was carried on 
by F. Sacchino, J. Jouvancy, and J. C. Cordara, down to the 
year 1633. It occupies six folio volumes, but is never likely to 
be continued. In place of this a history on much more modern 
and Boientiflo lines was organized by the late General of the 
Society, Louis Martin. According to this scheme, each ‘ Assist- 
anoy ’ is to publish its own history in its own lan^a^e, and we 
have at present : A. Astrain, Hist, de la Comp, de J tsus en la 
asisteneta de Espaila, Madrid, 1902 ff.— so for 8 vols. ; H. 
Fouqueray, Hist, de la Comp, de J isus en France, Paris, lOOOfi. 
—so far 2 vols. j B. Duhr, Gesch. der Jesuiten in den Ldndenx 
deutscher Zunge, P^eiburg, 1907 fl. — so far 2 vols. j P. Tacchi- 
Venturi, Stono della Comp, di Gesii in Italia, Borne, 1910— so 
far 1 vol. ; T. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in 
Iforth America : Colonial and Federal, London, 1008 fl. — so far 
8 vols. The history of the English Asslstanoj-, going back to 
the days of B. Parsons and E. Campion under Elizabeth, is 
being prepared by J. H. Pollen, who has already published 
valuable contributions in The iionth, especially for 1902-03, 
and in the publications of tbe Catholic Becoid Society. 

With regard to what maybe called the ‘Apologetic’ of the 
Jesuits, wo may number among the more serious assailants of 
the Order: P. von Hoensbroech, Vierzehn Jahre Jesuit, 
Leiprig, 1910 (Eng. tr. by H. Zimmern, London, 1911); J. 
Huber, Der Jesxiiten-Orden, Berlin, 1873; H. Muller, Les 
Origines de la Comp, de Jisxts, Paris, 1898; F. H, Reusch, 
Beitrdge zur Gecch. des Jesuitenordens, Munich, 1894; J. J. I. 
Dollinger and F. H. Reusch, Gesch. der iloralstreitigkeiten, 
Leipzig, 1883-89; E. L. Taunton, Hist, of the Jesuits in 
England, 16S0-177S, London, 1901; Walter Walsh, The 
Jesuits in Great Britain, do. 1903 ; E. Gothein, Ignatius v. 
Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895. Of works 
written in answer wo may name among the more comprehensive : 
B. Duhr, Jesuiten-Fabeln*, Freiburg, 1904; A. Brou, Les 
Jisuites de la Ugende, 2 vols., Paris, 1900; M. U. Maynard, 
Les Provinciales et leur refutation, do. 1861-62 ; M. Reich- 
mann, Der Zweek heiligt die ilittel, Freiburg, 1903; also the 
two books of ‘Pilatus’ (Viktor Naumann), Quos ego, Regens- 
burg, 1904, and Der Jesuitismus, do. 1905, largely dealing with 
the atweks of von Hoensbroech. On the matter of education 
see R. Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, St. Louis, 1903 ; K. 
A. Schmid, Gesch. der Erziehung, vol. v. pt. ii., Stuttgart, 
1901. 

The official documents of the Society— Constitutions, Buies, 
Decrees of General Congregations, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio 
c.-j.- — T>..n,. ,. 1 - —ill all be found collected in the various 
1 . ■ ■ Socf<(a(ts Jesu, especially in the last 

“ore critical editions of the Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual Exercises, Ratio Studiorum, etc., have been 
Itsued separately within the last few years. 

Herbert Thurston*. 


JESUS CHRIST. 

[W. Douglas Mackenzie.] 

I. The PERSONAL FOUNDERS OF RELIGION.— 
1 . Introductory. — Jesus Christ is to be described 
in this article as the founder of Christianity. In 
doing this it must be remembered that Christianity 


is one phase of the religions history of mankind, 
and its foimder is not the only one who has founded 
a religion. Whatever classification of the religions 
of the world we may adopt, the Christian religion 
mnst be described as positive, personal, and uni- 
versal. In the possession of all three character- 
istics it can be compared only with Buddhism and 
Islam. One historic person is recognized in each 
of these great religions as its ‘founder.’ By his 
own experience, teaching, and deliberate policy he 
has formed a group of primary disciples and has 
established througn his influence upon them its 
positive history, its peculiar characteristics, and 
its claims to universal authority. Hoifding has 
said [Fhilos. of Bel., Eng. tr., 1906, p. 119), m re- 
gard to the important differences which occur in 
the nature alike of religious faith and of religious 
feeling, that they are conditioned ‘ hy differences 
of value and of motives of evaluation, hy differences 
of Icnowledge of reality, and by differences in the 
energy with which value and reality are brought 
together and compared.’ We may put the same 
thing in more mmiliar words by saying that 
three elements enter into the nature of every re- 
ligion. The first is the sense of some human need, 
or the desire for some form of good, physical, 
moral, or spiritual ; the second is the conception of 
some object, divine and superhuman, who satisfies 
this need ; the third is the attitude and conduct of 
man, by means of which it is believed that the 
desire for good is met by the God who is conceived 
of as its possessor and dispenser. The influence of 
the personal founder of a religion must be measured 
in relation to each of these elements of the religions 
consciousness, if we would rightly grasp the place 
which he occupies in the history of religion and the 
place of his religion among the other religions of 
the world. 

2 . Brief comparison of three founded religions. — 
Any description of the nature of a founded religion 
mnst involve a statement of the work of its founder 
with respect to these essential elements. But it 
will he convenient in view of the peculiar nature 
of such a religion to consider the material in close 
relation to himself. 

(1) The human need to be satisfied or form of 
good to be bestowed . — This may be viewed nega- 
tively, in relation to evil, as deliverance from 
suffering, sin, and death ; and positively, in relation 
to good, as the attainment of a hlessea and eternal 
life in union with God. Buddhism is seriously 
defective on both sides. It conceives of evil almost 
wholly in terms of suffering, and of deliverance 
as a process of individual moral and spiritual self- 
culture. The end is described as Nirvana, which, 
whether it implies conscious immortality or not, is 
at any rate conceived of mainly in negative terms. 
Buddha, weary of Hindu abstractions and subtle- 
ties, was content with agnosticism in regard to the 
divine. Islam is also defective through an im- 
perfect conception of sin and an nnspiritual view 
of the realm of bliss, while its view of God as 
absolute, unconditioned Will, though marking a 
great advance upon Buddhism, prevents a joyous 
faith in Him as the Saviour and Friend even of His 
own people. Muhammad was obviously faulty in 
moral character and unable to proclaim a gospel of 
faith. Christianity even in the NT, but with great 
variety of expression and personal emphasis in 
different phases of its history, conceives of this 
whole matter with singular richness and fullness. 
Whether we call it salvation, or eternal life, or 
glory, or union with God and the mystical vision, 
this religion presents a view of sin and holiness, of 
deliverance and perfection, of man’s present rela- 
tion to nature and the life to come, which obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplement- 
ing, and sublimating them from point to point. It 
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is important to notice, what must be more fully interpretation of God and the world which on the 
considered later in this article in relation to whole is the distinguishing property of the religion 
the founder of Christianity, that the moral andtheformof civuizationassociatedwithhiBname. 
and spiritual history of each of the three personal It is nob the aim of this article to cany out the corn- 
founders threw peculiar light upon the field of parison any further. That comparison is being 
need, so that his followers discovered or interpreted carried out in one way by this Encyclopedia of 
their needs through that history. Eeligion and Ethics, and indeed by every scientific 

(2) The, special ftmction or 'office' of the founder, contribution to the history and science of religion. 
— Here three ideas must be recognized as essential. For eveiy serious and extensive study of any re- 
The personality must ultimately be viewed as ligion raises the question whether a really univer^ 
exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, or as a comhina- and final religion is necessary or possible, and, if 
tion of two or three of these. Yet, when the so, what that final religion may be. Buttbecom- 
centr^ idea of each of these functions is thoroughly parison is being carried out in another and still 
conceived, it will he found to involve the others, more potent way, to which indeed each scientific 
Buddhism in its first stages knew its founder piece of work is subordinate, on every mission field 
primarily as exemplar of the process of enlighten- where the heralds of the personal founders confront 
raent. His teaching function arose from and was one another. There each system faces what is after 
based upon his personal experience of salvation, all the final teat of the final religion, namely, its 
But later Buddhism showed powerful tendencies to adequacy to meet the deepest needs of the human 
enlarge his authority into that of a prophet and soul. 

his experience into that of a redeemer. The founder II. Tbb COHSCIOVSNESS OF JESUS CSRIST,— 
of Islam was conceived of primarily as a prophet, i. The rise of the problem. — The investigation 
inspired with definite and direct messages from of the life of Christ in the 19th cent, and the whole 
God. As in Buddhism the prophetic, so here the trend of modem thought have combined to set in 
exemplary, function of the founder was obscured, a new light the problem of His Person. One of the 
And yet, of course, the personal character and con- most vital elements in that problem is stated in 
duct of the Prophet has inevitably moulded the the phrase ‘the consciousness of Jesus,’ As soon 
ethics of his rdigion. The ‘imitation’ of Mu- as the epoch-making icfisa Jesu oi Strauss began 
hainmad is confined to the ‘copying of external to be considered, this subject came to view, _ The 
acts ’ (D. B. Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, New cliange appeared at once on the orthodox side in 
York, 1911, p. 103), but the mfluence of his spirit Neander’s ie Jen (Hamburg, 1837). ItwasalM 
and personal life has gone deeper. Christianity signalized in the successive editions of Ulhnann’s 
views Jesus Christ as the perfect exemplar of the Die SundlosigJccit Jesu (Eng. tr., The Sinlessness of 
character of God the Father, as the full revealer of Jesus). Strauss’s method of attack compelled men 
religious truth, and also as the redeemer, wdiose to think more seriously even than he did himself of 
personal experience, interpreted as His ‘ work,’ that which lay behind aU the separate utterance 
changed the moral relations of God and men. of Jesus, namely that consciousness of Himself 

(3) The person of the founder . — Though the from which His whole attitude, action, purple, 

Buddha himself, according to the tradition, assumed and speech arose. Hence in that work of Neander 
an agnostic position as to the Absolute Being, and we have the first earnest dealing with His con- 
was wholly concerned ivith a system of ethical sciousness and its historical development Parallel 
culture for the attainment of deliverance, his with the development of the sense of history and 
followers in after generations came to think of him contributing to the same result was the movement 
as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit. So also of thought which sprang mainly from SchleiCT- 
some of the followers of Muhammad gradually macher. His very definition of religion as ‘the 
worked out a doctrine of his person resembling feeling of dependence ’ and his penetrating analysis 
the Arian doctrine of Christ, though this has not of the religious consciousness compelled men to 
become a characteristic element of that faith. Chris- apply to the founder of Christianity the s^e tests 
tianity from the first viewed its founder as a super- of reality which they were learning to apply to the 
human being, as one W’ho had become incarnate, whole range of religious inquiry. From the days 
who as thus an incarnate, divine personality exer- of Strauss and Neander the volume of mquiry 
cised all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and grew steadily. The historians like Schenkel and 
redeemer, distinctly and wdth ideal completeness, Keim, Hase and Weiss, and a dogmatician like 
and who met the fundamental needs of man for Gess (Christi Person und Werk, vol. i.) fo^d this 
moral harmony with God, for victory over all evil, to be the central question — What w'as_ the form 
and for eternal life. and content and history of the self-consciousness ot 

3 . The field of practical decision. — It is obvious Jesus? In English the first use of the phmse is to 
from this brief comparison that in certain matters be found, perhaps, in John Young’s The Ohinst oj 
a modified paraUehsm exists between the three History (1857), in which we have a dmcussion or 

great ‘founded’ religions. Hence their founders ‘His own Idea of His Public Life’ (bk. ii.pt. i.)^d 

are often compared ■with one another or named ‘ The Forms of His Consciousness ’ (bl^ m. pt._ u.). 
together in current literature. And one result of In H. P. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, The Divinny 
this modem spirit is the energetic challenge as to of our Lord, we find the Fourth Lecture entitiea 
why one should be accepted as final in preference ‘ Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed by Hm Oou- 
to either of the others; e.g., J. Estlin Carpenter, sciousness.’ But it was only madually that tue 
after oonmaring the ‘exaltation’ of Gautama with subject won a large place in the theology of tue 
that of Jesus, addresses Christendom thus : ‘ In English-speaking world, and that mainy tmougn 
each case the belief is justified by an appeal to ex- the ■writinra of three men, A._B._ Bruce (Ine lraxn^ 
perience. Why is the one to be repudiated, while ing of the Twelve, The Humiliation of Ghr^t_ [Leer, 
the other is allowed ?’ (in Jmiw or cArisf London, vi.]. The Kingdom of God), A. M. 

1909, p. 247). There can be no doubt that each of (Studies in the Life of Christ, The 
these great personalities has proved to be a most in Modem Theology), and C. Gore (Essay 

E owerful dynamic in the history of man ; each Mundi, The Incarnation of the Son of uoai 
as contributed rich material to man’s religious and Dissertations). It is import^t to remempe 
experience ; each has exercised profound influence that for a brief period strong objections were teic 
upon the ethical conceptions and the civilization of to the investigation of the consciousnes^t otu 
great masses of humanity ; each personality has Lord. For exanmle, W. Sunday in his oracle o 
become more or less directly bound np ■with that ‘Jesus Christ’ (Hastings’ DB in 603) said : 
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the Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such 
grasp [i.c. ‘ of the consciousness to be investigated’] 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence.’ 
Tlic difterence between that position and the bold 
speculations on this very topic by the same author 
in his Christologics Ancient and Modern marks the 
increasing range, confidence, and reverent courage 
with which this absolutely unique historical prob- 
lem has been explored by En^ish and American 
theologians during the last quarter of a century. 

ii. The nature of the problem.— T here is 
still much uncertainty among those who discuss 
this subject as to the exact nature of the question 
before them. And the imcertainty leads to as- 
sumptions which limit the inquiry or determine its 
dogmatic conclusions in advance. 

(1) The Christian hypothesis, — If Jesus is con- 
ceived of primarily ana definitely as a prophet or 
as an abnormal religious enthusiast, or even as the 
sanest and deepest religious spirit in human his- 
tory, the question of His consciousness will be 
classed wholly with the study of religious geniuses, 
or, at most, of inspired messengers of God. And 
then the phenomena of OT prophecy, of religious 
devotion and insight among rmigious leaders of 
various races and ages, will be relevant to the 
interpretation of His case. Through what stages 
and with what inheritance the normal human mind 
and will did attain such moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence as His udll be the main matter of investi- 
gation. But on the Christian hypothesis we are 
here concerned with something more, something 
qmte unique and raised beyond the level even of 
tlxe hipest religious experience known to history. 
The KT and the vast mass of Christian believers, 
as well as the main course of theology, present us 
with a new idea, namely that of a superhuman 
conscious will which has entered for definite moral 
ends into the conditions of human experience. It 
asserts that in Jesus Christ we have a unique type 
of personality. It is at once human because it is 
conscious wiQ, and yet more than human because 
it has invaded the course of human life from a 
range of conscious being and life above the human. 
The neglect to take this matter seriously has led 
to such amazing confusions of thought and fact as 
infest, for example, so brilliant a work as that of 
Wernle {Die Anfange unserer Bclioion). That 
author repeatedly insists that in the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus we have something super- 
human, and this he calls ‘ the mystery of the onmn 
of Christianity.’ And he then insists that this 
superhuman, more than prophetic, consciousness 
was capable of the most astounding blunders ; e.g., 
he asserts boldly that the choice by Jesus of thethree 
titles, Messiah, Son of God, and Son of Man, ‘ from 
the first turned out to be the misfortune of the new 
religion’ (p. 38 [2ad ed.]). A misfortune thus 
central to the history of the religion which He 
founded ought to be scarcely conceivable if we take 
tlie idea of the superhuman consciousness of_ Jesus 
seriously and thoroughly. Even Ritschl insists 
that ‘beyond all doubt Jesus was conscious of a 
new and hitherto unknown relation to God, and 
said so to His disciples’ {Justification and Jtecon- 
ciliation, Eng. tr., p. 386). 

(2) The word ‘ consciousness’, — It is in the interests 
of sound thinking about this ‘ unique historic con- 
sciousness’ to recall the fact that modem science 
and philosophy have combined to clear and also 
vastly to extend the use of that word ‘ consciousness.’ 
"VVe recognize now everyrvhere that there are various 
grades of consciousness. It exists in many kinds, 
between all of which there are definite unities as 
well as diversities. Thus so calm and careful a 
thinker as C. A. Strong ( Why the Mind has a Body, 
New York, 1908) says that ' the origin of conscious- 


ness can be explained, if at all, only out of anteced- 
ent realities of the same order ’ (p. 268), and, again, 
‘consciousness has arisen out of simpler mental 
facts.’ No one except a materialist believes that 
this world contains all the forms of conscious 
beings that exist. There may be many kinds and 
grades of consciousness above, as there are, in our 
own world, many below the human. Nor would it 
be quite ‘ modern ’ to hold dogmatically that the 
human consciousness is shut off from contact with 
all forms of consciousness except those that are 
alive at any one time upon this earth. Now the 
Christian hypothesis has hitherto been this, that 
in Jesus Christ a superhuman conscious will has 
taken its place in history, manifesting throughout 
all its ranges of expression at once its alliance with 
and its difi'erence from the ordinary type of human 
consciousness. Upon that difi’erence m imity the 
whole peculiar religious value of the history of 
Jesus Christ has been made to rest from the Apos- 
tolic days down to the world- wide promulgation of 
the Christian message in our own day. 

(3) Elements involved in the investigation, — The 
investigation of the consciousness of the historic 
Christ must contain difficulties which are peculiar 
to that subject. As to its modes of action, its 
development, its content, its relation to the divine 
purpose with humanity, and its influence upon the 
meaning of human life and the destiny of the race, 
such a consciousness must present unique features 
to the student of history and religion. These 
peculiarities must have affected the course of His 
relations with the men about Him, their estimate 
of Him, their appreciation and their memory of 
His words and deeds. If the natural and inevitable 
confusion of mind is reflected in their records, if 
these records show that their estimate of Him 
varied and grew, and that their very memory of 
His earlier words and deeds became coloured by 
the fuller knowledge of later days — all this will 
add to the perplexity even of that historian who 
believes most profoundly that in Jesus Christ a 
more than human self manifested its conscious ivill, 
and who at the same time seeks accuracy of 
historical statement, and clearness in the psycho- 
logical analysis of experience. And here we are 
facing the supreme problem. If Christ was divine 
and His history on earth was and is essential to 
the perfecting of mankind, then His consciousness 
in its self-manifestations was and is one of the 
basal facts of human existence. And consciousness 
has this wonderful property, that in it knowledge 
and being are made one. My existence is not 
dependent on my thought, nor my thought on my 
existence. The self-conscious thing exists only in 
being conscious and is conscious only in existmg. 
Hence we do not merely argue from the words 
and acts of a human consciousness to a human 
being behind or above them. In those words 
and acts the self is revealed. The conscious will 
is the ultimate fact, the real and inmost nature 
of it. 

iii. Factors in the solution of the prob- 
lem. — A. The religion of Jesus. — Any study 
of the consciousness of Jesus must begin with the 
qualities of His oivn religious life. And there we 
must take note both (1) of what He inherited and 
retained in mature life from His Jewish ancestrj^ 
and from the religious life of His environment, and 
(2) of what there was of difference between His 
personal outlook and that of the people among 
whom He lived. 

I. The mixed atmosphere of His day. — It ie not 
too much to say that among the Jews of His day 
religion was eveiything. The circles that were 
influenced by their conquerors during the Greek 
and Homan occupations, and strove to ape Homan 
fashions or pursue Greek culture, were disowned by 
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the great mass of the people. The relation of Israel 
to God and the purpose of God with Israel remained 
as the supreme subjects of thought and discussion. 
In the synagogue Jesus heard the Law read and 
expounded from tender years. To the Temple He 
was taken in due course for the performance of 
Sis inherited duties there. His own reading of the 
Scriptures must have been deep, since His teaching 
is saturated by quotations and illuminated by fresh 
interpretations of nearly all parts of the OT, and 
especially of the Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel. Im- 
portant references to the Pentateuch occur, which 
He used and cited mthout question as to authorship 
or historicity. For Him the OT remained as the 
true revelation of God Himself. God is the creator 
and sustainer of nature and of man, the ruler of 
history. God is the Father of the people (Mk 7*^, 
Mt 15*®) and they are ‘ sons of the kingdom ’ (Mb 
8’“). He has promulgated His law of righteousness 
through Moses (Mk 7®'^®), and has announced through 
the prophets the day of the Messiah when His King- 
dom shall be established in the earth (Mt 6*^ IJc 
These things He had been taught, and He 
held them true. And He takes for granted that His 
hearers know and believe them. But, as Balden- 
sperger has pointed out (Bas Selbsthevrusstsein 
Jesv^, p. 72ff., 2nd ed., p. 54 If.), there was felt at 
that time a deep pathetic uneasiness in regard to the 
Temple worship, and at the same time a strained 
and passionate concentration upon the application 
of the law to the details of daily conduct. God in 
His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished 
from the sin-stained land. The voice of prophecy 
had long ceased, the Temple had been repeatedly 
defiled by Gentile conquerors, the holy city was 
under foreign rule. The sense of fellowship with 
J ahweh was broken. Yet His Law and promise were 
there in ivTitten form. In three directions relief 
was sought ; first, by filling up the interspace be- 
tween God and man with heavenly hierarchies ; 
second, by the formation of quietist circles like 
the Essenes, who sought, away from the clash of 
the world’s warfare, the lost secret of the ancient 
fellowship -with Jahweh ; and third, by the cherish- 
ing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day of the 
Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God 
breaking in upon the course of history. Not with 
earthly armies but by supernatural agencies did 
many now look for the appearing of that hour when 
the ancient promises would be fulfilled, and Israel 
once more vindicated, justified, as the chosen and 
supreme people of God. In such a mixed atmo- 
sphere at once of stubborn faith and of spiritual 
bitterness, of national humiliation and legalistic 
pride, of religious fervour and moral blindness, of 
political defeat and apocalyptic hope, Jesus grew 
up. In some measure all these elements can be 
found in the men of His day, and in Him. But in 
Him appear new and distinctive characteristics. 

2. Elements in the religious consciousness of 
Jesus. — Through what processes of experience and 
thought His youth and early manhood passed, we 
do not know. When He stands before us in the , 
Gospels, He has already attained maturity. His 
self-consciousness is fully developed. All attempts 
to prove that after His baptism He obviously i 
changed His mind, or received entirely new revela- 
tions of His office in the world, have as yet failed i 
to win general consent. The utmost that has been 
done is to mark out more clearly the manner in 
which His central self-consciousness adapted itself 
to the conditions which were unfolded in the lives 
of those with whom He came in contact. His will 
was indeed conditioned by the wills of others in its 
progressive operation, and His method of dealing 
with them developed itself appropriately from stave 
to stage. Various fresh phases of His task no doubt 
did appear as these stages were passed through. But 


from first to last His own religious consciousness 
remained consistent and unchanged, and it implied 
from the beginning the fundamental elements of 
His work. Of His religious consciousness we shall 
here name three principal elements. 

(a) Secret of divine fellowship, — He found the 
secret of fellowship with God in the condition of 
the heart. At one stroke He lays aside the burdens 
of the external law and their elaboration by tradi- 
tion. Even the doctrine of righteousness, as an act 
and gift of grace at the advent of the Kingdom, is 
deeply modified. Righteousness before God, the 
‘ blessedness’ of the divine fellowship, rests on what 
a man is ‘inwardly,’ at the inmost sources of 
thought and volition. ‘ Out of the heart proceed’ 
all eidl things (Mk 7®**’). In his ‘heart’ a man 
may commit the vilest sin, and there, before God, 
it is a completed deed (Mt 5®®). It is the pure in 
‘ heart ’ that shall receive the vision of God at that 
day. This does not mean that the outer life has no 
significance. No one can insist more relentlesslv 
upon full and literal obedience to the known will 
of God (Mt 12=® and 1|, Mt 7»'-”, Lk ; there 
is no limit to the sacrifice which purity of heart 
demands (Mk 9®®*“) ; the slightest deeds that come 
from the intent of faith and love have infinite 


meaning for God (Mt 10“ 25®®®®'); and the woesim- 
plied in the parables of judgment against rmfaith- 
ful lives are unmitigated. For Jesus, the supreme 
law is love to God and love to man (Lk 10“'®®). Bat, 
as love to man is conditioned by the circumstances 
of men, so love to God is conditioned by its object. 
It manifests itself in faith, which should know no 
bounds, in obedience at all costs, and in prayer, 
which should be frank, confident, energetic, per- 
sistent, and unostentatious. These and other im- 
portant features are not new when taken mngly. 
Farallels can be found in many quarters. But in 
the teaching of Jesus they acquire unique signifi- 
cance from three facts : first, _ from their bemg 
unified in the thought of one mind, as they are no- 
where else; second, from the exclusion of any alloy of 
formalism, worldliness, superstition, or mere cere- 
monialism ; third, from the fact that they emdently 
express, and find their unity and poiver in, Hi^wn 
religious experience and moral character. He is 
not dealing with the results of abstract speculation 
or with the scattered ‘ insights ’ of a moral genius. 
He is describing what life is to Him, as He con- 
fronts man and walks ivith God. The Beatitudes, 
even though interpreted eschatologically, describe 
His own working ideal. His own confidence in the 
result, His own actual blessedness. Men fern as 
they read, they must have felt as they heard, these 
utterances that what He commanded and promised 
He Himself realized in His own soul. - n *■ 

(5) Conception of God . — This applies m the fullest 
manner to that which is the centre of the rehmohs 
consciousness, its conception of God. And here 
it is not possible to exaggerate the change ymcn 
J esus wrought in human history. He assumed that 
God is holy and supreme. iUl man s awe or troa, 
his sense of the majesty, wisdom, and punty o 
Jahweh of Israel is for Him indisputably justifaed. 
But Jesus with one word transmute the ''''h®®®' 
He taught men to think of God as the Father. IS O 
one attribute of reverence was cancelled, but a new 
meaning was, as it were, shot through the who 
true picture of God, and every attribute stood in 
new relation to the others and all stood in a ne 
light for man. It is true that, foundmg ' 

Dt 32=- ®®* ®®, Hos 11* etc., the Jews spoke 

the Fatherof Israel, and references to Him as h ather 
of the individual Israelite are not 
Dolman, Die Worie Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, p. 150 U. ), 
yet Jesus did make the name central and shU®™® “ 
an entirely new way, while avoiding, except ®h r 
occasions, other J ewish titles for God. He nowh 
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speaks of God as the Father of mankind ; rather do 
men need to become His sons (Mt 5^, Lk 6“ ; of. Mt. 
5°). The pronouns which He uses are ' my Father/ 
' your Father/ * thy Father/ and once ‘ our Father ’ 
(in the Lord’s Prayer), and occasionally He speaks 
of ‘the Father.’ His use of the word and the 
promises hound up unth it always presuppose faith 
and obedience in those addressed. Bub, for them, 
‘the Father’ who is ‘in heaven’ is the God of 
nature (Mt S'*® 6^' ^ KP), who cares for them with 
individual solicitude (Mt 6®* **), who demands 
righteousness (Mt 6^ 6*- ^), hears prayer (Mb 6*), 
forgives sin (Mt 6“), and at last receives them to 
glory (Mt 13“). There is then no lessening of awe 
or reverence before God in the use of this name. 
Rather it corresponds to that demand for ‘ inward- 
ness ’ in the religious life of men. It is a search- 
ing, penetrating demand which He makes, that 
men shall treat God as their F ather. Its correlative 
as He speaks of men is patriKda . — the Kingship of 
God, The very power as well as love, the 
righteousness as well as mercy, of the Father com- 
bine to set up a moral standard the most searching 
and the most severe of which the world has heard. 
‘ Y our righteousness shall exceed ’ — the most exact- 
ing system of law knoum to history. 

This teaching also came out of the inner consci- 
ousness of J esus. As we shall see later. He knew 
Himself as Son of God in a unique Sonship. But 
its uniqueness neither removed it from analogy 
with that of believing men nor made the moral 
demand on Jesus less, but infinitely more, penetrat- 
ing. His own Sonship raised questions of self- 
adaptation, of self-denial, demanded wisdom and 
grace, sympathetic insight and brooding patience, 
whose range and quality we can but famtly discern 
as we see Him training the twelve, dealing with His 
foes, moving to the Cross. It was out of the disci- 
pline as well as the joy, the surrender as well as the 
confidence, in His experience of God that His use 
of the word Father arose, which changed the face 
of (5od for the hearts of men. 

(c) The sinless conscience . — We come to a point 
at which the religious consciousness of Jesus_ sur- 
passes that of mankind always and everywhere in an 
incomparable manner. Whereas the whole religious 
history of the races assumes and proceeds from the 
sense of moral failure, that of Jesus was character- 
ized by the continuous sense of moral harmony with 
the will of the Father. Put in the negative form, 
this means ‘ the sinlessness of Jesus.’ 

(tt) The witness of His disciples ought not to be 
undervalued. Their evidence for the fact does not 
rest upon their inability to find and record definite 
moral or religious failures in His character. Their 
belief in the unheard of fact coidd arise only from 
two sources, viz. the impression made by His 
whole personal bearing, and the definite basics 
which he undertook and accomplished. Hence we 
find that his sinlessness is not a deduction from, 
but a fundamental presupposition of, the essential 
Christian doctrines. It is as such referred to ex- 
plicitly in a few passages {e.g., 2 Co 6-^, Bo He 
Jis 1 P 2“, 1 Jn 2' 3^). But they are not 
needed. The whole apostolic conception of Jesus 
as Bisen Sainourand Lord was utterly inconsistent 
with any thought of His owa guilt and need of 
pardon or redemption. The Fourth Gospel is more 
definite on this, as on other elements of His con- 
sciousness. But even the words ‘ I have glorified 
thee,’ ‘I have manifested thy name’ (Jn 17*- ®), do 
not surpass in their inner meaning the saying of Mt 
jjesff. (even when abbreviated by Hamack in his 
search for the original form of Q [TAc Sayings of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. London, 1903, Excursus 1]), nor the 
self-defence of Lk 15, where He openly represents 
Himself ns acting for and revealing God in that very 
conduct which severe and superficial moralists con- 


demned. That chapter practically says, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

(/8) It has _ been the custom to discover the 
quality of His moral consciousness from the way 
in which Jesus dealt with sin. He not only ex- 
posed and rebuked it with prophetic energy, but 
He even went the length of prononneing the for- 
giveness of sin upon individuals (hik 2^’ Lk 
7"‘“), and that in a manner so authoritative that 
He was accused of blasphemy. Furthermore, He 
demands of all who would enter the Kingdom of 
God that they should pass through a great moral 
renewal (Mk P*- Mt 18“^-, Jn 3’). But, on the 
other hand. He departs from the method of all 
other moral leaders in that He nowhere manifests 
the consciousness that He Himself had passed or 
needed to pass through such a change of mind and 
heart and faith. He seems never to have repented 
or become as a little child or pleaded for pardon. 
As Harnack in a powerful passage has asserted: 
‘There lie behind tire period of the public ministry 
of Jesus no powerful crises and tumults, no break 
with his past.’ He carried no ‘ scars of a frightful 
struggle’ {Das Wesen dcs Christentums, p. 21). 
These facts, if we are to estimate their meaning 
aright, must be kept in close relation with what 
was said above about His doctrine of the nature of 
sin and the searching quality of His doctrine of 
God as Father. His penetrating and sensitive view 
of inward sin must have made any conscious flaw 
in His own moral character an intolerable agony. 
But His recorded agonies have a very diflerent 
source. 

(7) But arguments like these arc subordinate to 
those central facts which recent discussions of the 
eschatological element in His teaching have 
emphasized with fresh power. There can be no 
doubt now that Jesus, in calling Himself the Son 
of Man or the Man (see below), asserted that He 
was a superhuman being, and tliat as such He had 
appeared to act as King in the Kingdom of God, as 
the Sufiering Servant (cf. Is 53) working redemp- 
tion, and that He would Himself appear as Judge 
of the human race. These self-assertions were 
the result either of moral blindness or of a sinless 
consciousness. They were evidences either of a 
self-seeking spirit which His whole teaching ruth- 
lessly rebukes or of a self-manifestation which was 
compatible only with frankness, humility, and 
utter purity of soul. It seems impossible to 
picture any combination of ideas under which He 
should be admitted to have undertaken the tasks 
of a personal Bevealer of the Father, of a sacrificial 
Bedeemer of men, of the real Head {Prinzip) of 
the new moral order, and yet to have carried in 
His bosom the sense of personal guilt. The sense 
of a personally needed redemption and the claim 
to be an atoning Redeemer or the supreme Judge of 
mankind are not to be conceived of as nurtured 
sincerely, intelligently, and piously in the same 
heart. The kind of vocation on which Jesus 
entered at His baptism presupposes the conscious- 
ness that He had ‘ fulfilled all righteousness,’ even 
including that rite prescribed by fresh prophetic 
authority (Mt 3“), and that the God whom He 
represented in His ministry was mirrored always 
in the placid, teeming depths of His own soul. 

(5) (objections to the doctrine of the perfect 
mpral harmony of Jesus with the most searching 
will of the Father have been founded on certain 
incidents recorded in the Gospels : 

(a) on His relations with human beincs, alleged disobedience 
in boyhood (Lk SJI-SO), alleped nnkindness to a woman (Ilk 
alleged impatience with disciples (Mk alleged dis- 
loyalty to His mother (Mk SU-s® ; ct. Jn 2 lm), alleged Iawless.ies 3 
ns to the destruction ol swine (Mk 6t-S0), alleged passionateness 
in the Temple (Mk towards scribes and Pharisees, etc. 

(Mt 23) ; (6) on His relations with God, alleged sense of dis- 
harmony in Gethsemane (Mk 14S2-1:;), on the Cross (Mk iSWk 
and In His famous treatment of the title ‘ good’ (Mk lOUt). 
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In all these citations, it is sufficient to say that 
the guilt is not proved. Without suggesting that 
there are two standards of righteousness, it must 
be insisted on that there are many varieties of 
duty, and that the same act can he in one man 
tainted and in another man absolutely pure. In 
all such cases, especially when dealing with a 
spirit at once sincere and gifted with penetrating 
moral insight, the appeal must he to the conscience 
of the man himself and to the actual circle of his 
relations and responsibilities. ‘ The real and final 
answer is that He stood self-vindicated ; that the 
memory of these incidents brought Him no tremor 
of regret in later hours’ (D. W. Forrest, The Christ of 
History and of Experience^ ^ Edinb., 1914, pp. 31 f., 
37). As to the passage concerning the ‘good’ man, 
which has been used to the utmost by deniers of the 
sinlessnesB of Jesus, it is well to note the varied 
cautious forms of statement. Strauss (New Life of 
Jesus, Eng. tr., i. 283 ; cf. 273) says that He ‘dis- 
claimed the predicate of good ’ ; Martineau (Seat 
of Authority^, London, 1891, p. 651) that ‘his self- 
judgment felt hurt by the epithet ’ j Wemle (Die 
Anfdnye, etc., p. 113), more bluntly, that ‘he did 
not allow himself to be called good.’ The following 
points appear to be decisive ; 

(a) It is not well to suggest, as some have done on the con- 
servative aide, either that Jeaiia really claims here to be God or 
that ‘what Jesus disclaims, rather, is Gsd’s perlect goodness’ 
(H. R. Maokintosh, T/ie Person of Jesus Christ, p. 37), as if the 
young ruler had attributed that to Him ; (i) this inquirer, 
while making a most earnest and moving appeal, had used the 
words ‘good master' in a merely conventional manner. And 
Jesus makes that the occasion for giving him a deeper appre- 
hension of what ‘ goodness which is essential to eternal life — 
really is ; (c) Jesus elsewhere uses the word ‘good’ exactly in 
the conventional manner which Ha seems here to condemn in 
the utterance of the young ruler (Ut 1235 (Lk 6 *^] ; cf. 
Mt 2015 2521 ); ((t) Jesus goes on to teach the young man 
that self-satisfled legalism is not enough ; it Is sacriflee, 
humility, and complete self-devotion which alone qualify for 
eternal life ; (e) His disclaimer of ‘ good ' is not direct, hot 
deduced from Ills assertion that God alone is ‘good,’ which 
really Implies that goodness is from Him alone ; (/) the saying 
reveals, not His sense of sin, but the measure of His personal 
senseof direct and complete dependence upon God lor character. 
And that is goodness, as He conceives of it. If His dependence, 
His faith, is completely realized. His goodness must be without 
Saw. That He does not disclaim. 

(e) We are left to speculation when considering 
how this unstained moral consciousness conditioned 
the growth of His Messianic consciousness. It 
must have influenced very early the tliouglit of one 
so meditative, so clearly aware of the deeper side 
of God’s Kingship and the deeper meanings of 
prophecy. Could He repeat the 51st Psalm with- 
out a sense of difference ? Could He listen in the 
synagogue service to the 32nd Psalm, and not be 
aware of a felicity in His own soul quite other 
than that of the man ‘whose transgressions are 
pardoned ’ ? Could He even as a youth hear the i 
discussions of the Messianic hope and the tra- ! 
ditional forms of desire for a ‘ warrior Christ,’ or the 
current descriptions of a Son of Man from heaven, ! 
without criticism and re-interpretation ? When 
did He begin to think of the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah in connexion with Himself ? To say that as 
hoy and youth He could not have cherished these 
topics ■\vithout conceit is sheer nonsense. A_man 
of honour can distinguish himself from the habitual 
liar without putting a speck upon his own modesty. 
So could Jesus feel very early that His humble and 
modest yet absolute dependence on God, which is 
the real root of meekness and lowliness of_ heart, 
was not marred, but even deepened, by seemg the 
difference between that and the ‘little faith’ of 
those around Him. To say that His mind faced 
these problems only after the Baptism is psycho- 
logically incredible. The Temptation, distinctive 
as it was, cannot have been unprepared for. No 
such complete victory as He won in the wilderness 
could have been sudden, and unrelated to His 
brooding years at Nazareth. That crisis was the 


natural culmination of a long history, whose 
deepest elements were to be found in the opening 
of His mind, by prayer, obedience, and faith, to 
the meaning of this immeasurable difference be- 
tween a moral consciousness which coiidd not doubt 
the inner presence of the Father, or ask from Him 
the forgiveness of any sin, and the religious ex- 
perience of all other souls. His very great love 
for man was bom into an active, sacrificial passion 
out of those crowded hours of unshadowed com- 
munion with God, before His baptism. 

This, then, is the religion of Jesus. He surpasses 
all others in His insistence upon man’s dependence 
on the Father for all things, temporal and spiritual, 
raiment for the body and goodness for the will. 
This penetrating insight and faith applied to Him- 
self discovered His perfect Sonship, His qualifica- 
tion for being the Saviour, Lord, and Judge of the 
human race. It was that religious consciousness 
of His which, though in such unity with ours, yet 
created and discovered those transcendent difier- 
ences which have made the Christian consciousness 


possible. 

E. Jesus and the Kingdom of God.— E ven 
though the phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ seldom 
occurs in the NT Epistles, and its use has been 
exaggerated in some phases of modern theology, 
yet no tnie description of the consciousness of 
Jesus can fail to give it a place of fundamental 
importance. No less constant was the word 
‘ kingdom ’ than the word ‘ Father’ upon His lips. 

1. Jahweh as King. — The phrase was not un- 
known in Jewish cirmes. The OT is pervaded by 
the idea that Jahweh is to Israel what kings nre 
to other peoples. Even when Saul was madeking, 
there was a sense, preserved in one tradition,^ of a 
new departure in religious as well as in political 
consciousness tlirough that event. The successive 
d 3 masties of Israel were raised up and cast donm, 
the successive kings accepted or rejected by 
Jahweh. The prophets were His spokesmen, 
exercising at times more than kingly power, just 
because they represented and interpreted the wm 
of Israel’s true King. In Daniel (see ch. 4) the 
conception of this ffingship comes to fullest ex- 
pression, and that in close connexion wth the 
perception that God, who is Creator and Lord ol 
all, must control the history of all kingdoms towards 
the day when He shall reign directly, alone and 
for ever. And the apocalyptists, to whom it 
seemed as if God’s power were in abeyance, and 
the powers of evil in possession of this 
pictured the day when suddenly the might of God 
would reveal its shattering power, when tlie 
present evil order would collapse and ‘a new 
heaven and a new earth ’ would vindicate tuo 
doubted righteousness of God._ But J esus lifted the 
phrase into new and rich significance. 

2 . Jesus and the imminence of the Kingdom. 

(a) The eschatological problem. — extra- 

ordinary conviction and energy, frorn the begin- 
ning of His public career, He affirmed the ijumi- 
nence of that Kangdom (Mk Certain of His 

words, uttered at great crises of His -wort ana 
experience, imply, and many think that He oe- 
lieved, that the literal and concrete fulfilment or 
apocalyptic hopes and pictures would take piac 
immediately (Mt 10“ Mk 9' The discussion 

of this subject in recent days bears upon the t 
subjects of form and time: What did Jesus remij 
expect the Kingdom to be ? How far w-as H 
language deliberately pictorial? In ''vhat sen 
and measure did He expect to see it established in 
that generation ? According to the extremism 
one direction, Jesus thought of the Kingdom oi Go 
as an inward spiritual and ethical state , 

mind and heart in which, by communion with ^ 
and the development of a holy character, he su 
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falfil the divine will, and embody the divine spirit 
in all his social relations. This ideal is being pro- 
gressively approached as the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus ivin wider and deeper influence over the 
life of man. According to the extreme eschatolo- 
gists, Jesus held the strict apocalyptic view. He 
expected outward miraculous and portentous 
physical events as the instruments of the vindica- 
tion of God. The Son of Man would appear in the 
clouds, the order of nature would be convulsed, 
the rulers of this world would be overwhelmed. 
(J. Weiss [Die Predigt Jem vom Beiche Gotten, 
Gottingen, 1900, p. 123 f.] even attributes to Him 
a regard for the political side in the overthrow of 
Homan domination. ) All this must happen in that 
generation, might happen any day or hour, though 
on that point He ivoMd not commit Himself to 
definite prophecy. This is not the place for a 
detailed reckoning with the merits and demerits 
of these hostile views. We must try in a brief 
statement to do justice to both elements in His 
sayings that we may grasp more fully His marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(6) The phrase ‘ Kingdom of God' (f) pa<rt\ela. rod 
Beat). — This phrase does not primarily refer to the 
organized community over which God reigns, but 
to His ‘Blingahip’ itself (Dalman, Worte Jesifi, 
75 ff.). It is the active, personal, efective reign of 
God over human life, displacing the present, active 
power of Satan, that is announced when His 
‘ Kingship ’ is said to be ‘at hand ’ or to have 
‘ come upon ’ that generation (iiyyiKev, Mt 10^ ; 
(ipBaaev, Mt 12^). Jesus announces the establish- 
ment of this Kingship as an act of God. It is ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,’ probably so called by Him 
(for, whatever motives the other evangelists may 
have had for avoiding it, Matthew can hardly have 
used the phrase so consistently unless it had fallen 
from the lips of Jesus) because in heaven that 
Kingship is already complete, and from heaven 
the forces come which are to establish it on earth 
(Mt 6*’). In acts of overwhelming power and 
glory it shall appear and be seen of all men, for 
their weal or woe (Mk 9h Lk 17”, Mk IS^'*®'). Here 
Jesus uses language which echoes that of apoca- 
lypse from Daniel to ‘ Enoch,’ though Daniel is 
the only one actually quoted by Him (Mk 14®’= 
Dn 7”). 

(c) Transformation of current conceptions.— 
Jews of that day held certain eschatological ideas 
which Jesus did not openly attack, though the 
effect of His whole teacliing and personal history 
changed them all as they passed into the Christian 
faith. They believed in what we may call certain 
‘existences’ ; in Hades with its division into parts 
including Heaven and Hell, in evil spirits with 
Satan (apparently) in command, and in angels of 
various grades and functions in the service of God. 
They believed also in certain events : the coming 
of the Son of Man, the final and universal judg- 
ment and the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. The eschatological elements in the words 
of Jesus are concerned with all of these. But it is 
remarkable how these ideas are all rearranged and 
subordinated under the force of His own Person 
and His deeper conception of God and God’s re- 
lations to the world. The difference of tone be- 
tween His references to these ideas and the manner 
in which they are handled by others cannot be 
exaggerated. In the first place. His consciousness 
of a direct, personal, superhuman relation to all 
these matters changes everything. What is to be 
in the future is for Him very different from what 
it is for apocalyptic dreamers. They are dreaming 
of that which God may or shall do through others ; 
He is speaking^ of what is being done and to be 
done through Himself. The ‘ eschatological ’ f^ts 
are present not merely to His pious imagination. 


but actually in His own effective will (cf. Lk 4”®’ 
17”, Mk I”-’’ 4« 8=® 14“, Mt 10“ ll’-« 12“'®’ 20“'“ 
25” ete.). The act of God in the establishment of 
His Kingdom has for its fundamental and essential 
element the ‘sending’ of Jesus. In the second 
place, we must recognize the difiBculty of separat- 
mg between the pictorial and the literal elements 
in His words. The story of the Temptation and the 
references to the binding of the strong man (Mt 
12®-Lk ll”’ ”) and to the lightning from heaven 
(Lk 10“) cannot be taken literally, by any stretch 
of the historic imagination. These are proofs that, 
when He referred to the clouds of heaven (Mk 14®® 
etc.),_He was again speaking pictorially and not 
describing what He literally expected on the phy- 
sical side. That such utterances spring from an 
intense inward experience — which may conceivably 
have taken the form of a vision or physical hallu- 
cination (see J. Weiss, Beich Gottes^, p. 92 f.) — 
is possible ; that they are bound up inextricably 
both with His own religious consciousness and with 
the current conceptions of the universe is indubit- 
able. But the undeniable presence of the pictorial 
element — so congenial to the Oriental, so confusing 
to the Western, mind — and the general elevation of 
His thought about God and the universe above all 
preceding conceptions make it unwise to say that 
the movement of His mind must be wholly con- 
fined within the ‘world view’ of the Jewish 
eschatology of His day. 

(d) But there is also positive evidence, in spite 
of Schweitzer, ‘ that Jesus’ conception of the King- 
dom of God had a double character, that the 
eschatological and spiritual elements were equally 
represented in it and mutually conditioned one 
another ’ (A. Schweitzer, The Quc?t of the Historical 
Jesus, p. 234). The view that in His mind the 
Kingdom of God was as it were ‘ all or nothing,’ 
that it could not yet be real on earth for Him or 
Hisisciples because it was not /uWy realized for 
all, that His Messiahship was a postponed function 
to be entered on only with the outward catastrophes 
of the ‘ last day ’ and knowing no stages of fulfil- 
ment, that this eschatological faith served for Him 
and His disciples as an illusion of faith to preserve 
confidence in His words until they should have 
taken permanent roots in a new soil, to spring up 
independently of eschatology, is a view winch does 
violence at too many points to the method and 
words of Jesus. The evidence of the Synoptists 
proves that even for His own mind the Kingdom 
was not only future but present, not only immment 
and rushing in but also hindered and tarrying.^ 

(o) His own religious consciousness contained 
the sense of lUresent fellowshm with Hie Father. 
From this all His teaching flowed, and this Ho 
constantly revealed to His disciples as the supreme 
good. If this was not so, then the whole religious 
value even of His eschatological sayings disappears 
into mere unethical superstition. In fact it is His 
idea of God that must be used to discover His 
idea of the Kingdom of God, and not vice versa. 
His passionate call to repentance had its root not 
merely in a prophetic vision of doom for_ the im- 
penitent, but in a vision of the present evil of sin 
and the present blessedness of faith and the 
supreme wonder of a present fellowship with the 
Father. His urgency about doing the will of God 
does not merely take the ‘ eschatological ’ form, ‘ as 
in heaven so in earth,’ but a ‘ spiritual ’ form (Mk 
3®"', Mt 26”®'). The argument against anxiety, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is essentially a 
‘spiritual’ argument, since it urges faith in the 
Father not as the Father at the end of time, but 
as the Father whose spirit and methods are seen 
now in nature and providence. It may be hard 
for certain modem types of mind to conceive of 
‘ eschatological’ ideas in unity with the ‘ spiritual,’ 
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but they were both present with apparently equal 
force and value to the consciousness of Jesus. 

iP) Further, it is clear indeed that Jesus views 
the establishment of the Kingdom as an act of 
grace, a miraculous and overwnelming revelation 
of God’s power and glory, most certain and most 
real. Yet He also sees that God’s act is not 
arbitrary, undetermined as to form and date by 
anything on the human side, a predestined event 
which is unrelated to man’s conduct. On the con- 


the inability of His disciples to grasp their meaning. The fact 
is that the consciousness of Jesus (containing within it the mil 
of the Messiah, which superhumanly acta on history) dealt with 
the ordinary eschatological conceptions from a point of view 
above that of mere prophecy, — 

minds of His greatest discip r ■ . even 

eschatology, had been made new uy dm presence in the world. 
The conscious creator of history must speak, if ho would say 
anything of the future, in a manner which reflects at once the 
successive imfoldings of His ‘ programme’ to Himself, and His 
effort to make it real to those in whose unique experience it 
must first take effect (cf. * Son of Man,’ below, p. 616). 


trary, Jesus views the coming of the Kingdom as 
conditioned by human historical events ana acts. 

(a) It is a central idea in the parables of growth that the 
• consummation of the age ’ (cf. W. C. Allen on Mt 13®)) presup- 
poses the conditions of harvest. ’When the fruit is ripe,’ the 
hour of the sickle has come. The meaning of the * mustand seed ’ 
and the ‘ leaven ’ parables cannot bo reasonably confined to the 
contrast between the small beginnings and the great result, 
with J. Weiss, or to ‘ the miraculous character of such occur- 
rences,’ with Schweitzer. When these are compared with the 
other parables of seed (Mt We-n. 24-so, uje 42J-29J, the two 
elements of time and growth must be said to have occupied the 
mind of the Master in uttering them, as conditions of the result. 
(6) Jesus taught that the coming of the Kingdom must be 
preceded and conditioned by various events. Among these 
must be named the conquest of the powers of evil, on whic* Ho 
speaks rarely and with a reserve which distinguishes Him from 
His contemporaries. But the Kingdom’s presence in the world 
is proved by the fact that by Himself, who has bound the strong 
one, the demons are cast out (of. O. Pfleiderer, Philos, and De- 
velopment of Del., Edinburgh, 1S94, ii. 83-89). The establishment 
of that Kingdom is conditioned by the preaching of the gospel 
(Mt lit) even in His own ministry. There is no good reason 
why the passages which refer to the universal scope of this 
work after His death should bo treated as unauthentio (Mt 8W, 
Mk 148r. IStt). If we contrast this idea of a work which must 
occupy much time with the words of Mt 1023, vi-e face just that 
antinomy which penetrates all His teaching, and whose solution 
is not to be found in the annihilation of eitlier statement, but in 
a conscious will lor which each is essential truth because that 
will is directively dealing vrith a confused situation, (c) This 
preaching is to be accompanied by prayer, and Jesus docs not 
look on prayer as a pious formality nor on repentance os a 
violent roasm, because the end is in sight (cf. J. Moffatt, Theologp 
of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 68 fA His whole rich teaching 
about prayer in precept (e.g. Mt 93'f-, Mk 1124f.) and parable 
(Lk Ht-13 181-3) rests on the conviction that prayer, the expres- 
sion of the human will, conditions the operation of the divine 
will. Behind prayer lies the principle of faith, which, for the 
first time in the history of religion, is made primary and funda- 
mental to man’s relations with God by Jesus. Can we Imagine 
Jesus thinking of a Kingdom established by force, without 
faith? (<f) Further, when He speaks of the Judgment which is 
to characterize that day, there is none of the uncertainty of 
sheer, abstract predestinarianism which later appeared in 
Muhammadanism. The judgment of God is a judgment and an 
estimate by a will which deals with facts ; and the relevantfacts 
are to be found in human character as it is revealed in conduct. 
(«) We must here note also that in His view His own death and 
resurrection must precede the advent of the Kingdom — a fact 
which must be remembered in the Interpretation of Mt 1023. 
For, if, as we shall see later. His own death is considered by Him 
in the light of the Servant of Jahweh passages in Isaiah (especi- 
ally Is 42 and 53), an element is introduced which must react 
upon the whole meaning of eschatology for His consciousness. 
The will that plans to redeem by vicarious suffering for human- 
ity must view history otherwise than the apocalj-ptists. A 
moral element is introduced into history which, like a new 
chemical constituent, changes the whole. (/) In addition to the 
teaching which implies the immediacy of the Kingdom, there 
is another strain which suggests delay and urges men to be 
faithful in spite of it. The parable of the tares deals with 
the period of preparation for the Kingdom (W. C. Alien, St. 
Matthew, p. Ixx); the conduct of the ’evil servant’ (Me 2445-51) 
was based on the fact that his lord tarried longer than was 
expected ; in the parable of the talents (Mt 2514B'.) the point is 
that ‘after a long time’ the master returned. It is therefore 
not merely the uncertainty of the date of that coming of the 
lord, but also the apparent continued procrastination that 
gives meaning and vehemence to the repeated command to 
‘ watch ’ (Mk 1328-37). This appears very distinctly if we assume 
that Lk 181-® rightly follows the preceding paragraph. It is not 
too much to say that nowhere does the ‘ art ’ of His teaching 
appear more wonderful than in that fusion of the ‘eschato- 
logical ’ and the ‘ progressive ’ which characterizes the parables 
of the Kingdom, (g) Lastly, it must be remembered that Jesus 
e^lieitly disclaimed knowledge of the time of that consumma- 
tion in the well-known words : ‘ But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father ’ (Mk 1332). This is not to bo reconciled with the 
words reported in the same paragraph, * Verily I say unto you. 
This generation shall not pass away, until all these things be 
accompHshed ’(Mk 1330), by the idea that He meant by ' that day 
or that hour * the literal day and even time of day (cf. J. Denney, 
Jesus and the Gospel, p. 355 n.). It is coming to be widely 
accepted that the reports of the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
in the Synoptics (Mt 24, Mk 13, Lb 21) have been confused by 


3. Conclusion. — ^For Jesus the Kingdom of God, 
which means His active, direct rule of human life, 
on earth as in heaven, is to be established by acts 
of God which Jesus does not describe in current 
apocalyptic terms, except in His reference to the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, 
and in the language of the discourse reported in 
Mk 13 (some parts of which may not he authentic). 
He avoids (cf. Lk 1720k-) all attempts to involve Him 
in trivial disputes about the date of those events 
(cf. J. Weiss, Heich Gottes, p. 86 f.). This Kingdom 
is not ' spiritual ’ in the sense that it has nothing to 
do with the physical universe, nor is it ‘ eschato- 
logical’ in the sense that it can he established 
merely by means of cosmic catastrophes. _ For His 
consciousness the physical and the spiritual are 
elements of one system, organized by the one will 
of God the Father, and His language describes 
events and processes in both elements. Hence the 
Kingdom appears in works of healing and the 
preaching of the gospel, in cosmic transactions 
and in moral judgments, in the conquest of Satan 
and in the forgiveness of sin, in warnings of the 
future day and in revelation of the Father for this 
day’s faith and-obedience. That gospel of the King- 
dom is tlie declaration not merely of its imminence, 
but also of its nature and conditions. And for 
Jesus these conditions involve knowledge both of 
what God will do and of what man ought to do 
The religious and the ethical are for Him asyom- 
pletely one as the physical and the spiritual. 
Conduct towards man and towards God is character- 
ized by the same fundamental pmciples of love 
and trust. And yet after all it is astoundmg to 
remember that what God will do in the establish- 
ment of that Kingdom is never set forth by Him m 
an objective list of future acts. _ The future is 
absorbed in the consciousness of His own functions 
as the Messiah. In and_ through Himself the 
supreme acts of God are being performed, in which 
the coming of that Kingship is to be realized. 

C, The fdnctions of Jesus as Messiah in 
EELATION TO THE KINGDOM. — I. The tone Of 
supreme authority. — We have already seen that 
there is a remarkable difference between Jmub 
conception of the Kingdom and that of all others 
before and after Him. Even His forecasts of 'J® 
coming, when He echoes the language of prophets 
before Him, contain significant changes arid cany 
in them a tone which the greatest of Hm folloivers 
could not repeat. For others He prescribes repent- 
ance, watchmg, service of an absent lord, tvadnig 
for a dateless event, but He never associates 
self with His disctoles in these experiences mu 
spiritual efforts. Bto never speaks or acts as it ae 
were, or expected to be, a subject in that commg 
Kingdom, a recipient of its mercy and glory. 01 
consciousness is of another kind and rises out 01 
relation of a superhuman order, which we niMt 
now consider. And for this not merely His worus, 
but His whole bearing and indeed His miinence 
upon those who lived in the presence of that unique 
will, must be taken into account. A wnter in 
Christus (ed. J, Huby, Paris, 1912 , p, 704 ) hw 

well said, ‘S’H est un trait caractomtiqne_ d^ia 
physionomie du Christ, e’est qn’il s’impose. 


His 


authority. His consciousness of something 
than knowing the truth, namely, of the ngnt to 
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declare and even to enforce the ultimate lavrs of 
human existence, is an ineradicable element of the 
gospel story. It is no less evident in the Synoptics 
than in the Fourth Gospel. In Mark’s Gospel this 
pervasive tone is to be found from beginning to 
end. He exercises power or authority (i^ova-la) in 
His teaching over unclean spirits (1^), to for- 
give sin (2'^, even to communicate power to His 
disciples (3'®). All great religious leaders have won 
a nameless spell over their followers, and their 
allegiance even imto death. But the range and 
quality^ of His authority are presented m the 
Synoptics as ha\dng peculiar elements. 

2. Messtah-King. — He is dealing with the final 
fact — the Kingship of God — through which human 
nature is to reach its consummation. Yet it is He 
who has received ‘ Kingshm’ and can speak of ‘ my 
kingdom ’ (Lk 22^*- ; cf. Mt 13‘^, Mk 9*), or accept 
the tribute from others (Mt 20^, where for ‘ king- 
dom’ Mk 10^ reads ‘ glory’ — the substance is the 
same)._ In His mind and that of His followers the 
sovereignty of Jahweh over Israel was directed 
towards a great consummation, with which the 
prophets were much concerned. The end to which 
they looked forward is felt by Jesus to be attained 
in Himself (Mt 13i®*0' But the end must surpass 
the stages which lead to it; hence He does not 
hesitate to set His mission above all the glories of 
the OT story and Himself over aU pre&cessors. 
It would be enough to refer to the passages found 
in the document now known as Q which is em- 
bedded in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to 
show that this feature of His consciousness pro- 
foundly impressed the minds of His disciples ; e.g., 
take ‘more than’ Jonah, or Solomon (Mt 12^'^ 11 
Lk The same idea in an even more august 

form appears in the saying attributed to Him by 
Matthew (12®), ‘ Something greater than the temple 
is here.’ It is now almost universally admitted 
that Jesus knew Himself as the Messiah, that 
personal representative of Jahweh for whom Israel 
waited and for the signs of whose appearing they 
searched heaven and earth. But opinions still 
differ widely as to the conditions under which 
Jesus discovered His Messiahship, interpreted the 
details of its task, and made it known to His 
disciples. The term does not occur in the OT as a 
personal name, tat came to be used in Jewish 
times of that One through whom they hoped for 
deliverance from the foreign yoke, and imperial 
supremacy for the Israel of Jahweh, _ That He 
would be an invincible king and sum up in Himself 
the ideal qualities of royalty (cf, 2 S Ps 72, 
etc.), that He would be the Son of David, that He 
would usher in the Day of Jahweh, that He would 
be the Christ or Anointed One of Jahweh (Lk 2®*), 
the Holy One of God (Mk 1“ ; cf. Mk Lk 4«)— 
all these ideas were found among the people who 
came in contact with Jesus, _ That the ‘ political’ 
aspect was prominent is plain from the fact that, 
when He confessed Himself to be the ‘ Christ ’ at 
His trial. His enemies at once made that the basis 
of the accusation before Pilate that He claimed to 
be king, and that this title ‘King of the Jews’ 
was set upon His cross (see below). It is this fact 
that alone is sufficient to account for His avoidance 
of the title. His open acceptance of it from the 
disciples only after they had learned something of 
His transformation of its meaning. To have used 
that title promiscuously earlier would have been, 
in the atmosphere of His day, to misrepresent com- 
pletely His interpretation ot prophecy and His omi 
consciousness of His functions. To have disowned 
it explicitly would have also been to misr^resent 
Himself and His mission. For He knew Himself 
to bo the One in whom prophecy terminated, who 
hod come to fulfil the best hopes of Israel, to 
establish over all mankind, ‘ beginning at Jerusa- 
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lem,’ the Kingship of God. It was His supremely 
delicate task to claim the substance and disown the 
popular form of Messiahship. Hence what we find 
Him doing is to fulfil the sublime functions of that 
ofiBce without formal announcement of His relation 
to it. The difficulty of His position is made plain 
by the misunderstandings of His disciples which 
are recorded with such astonishing faithfulness in 
the documents which are ultimately derived from 
themselves and their immediate friends and fol- 
lowers. So deeply were the old ideas engrained, 
so strange and superhuman was the new concep- 
tion of the divine Kingship and its fundamental 
principles, that not even the Death and Resurrec- 
tion of their accepted Messiah could at once reveal 
the new moral and spiritual universe to the minds 
of His disciples. It required the successive events 
described in the Acts and the appearing of Paul to 
interpret the Messiahship of J esus to those disciples, 
as He fulfilled it. 

3. Elements in His will as Messiah. — When we 
come to His own concrete interpretation and appli- 
cation of the idea of Messiah by Jesus, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a will greater than that 
which any prophet or saint of the OT had desired 
or foreseen. Their partial glimpses into human 
need and divine fullness are united and then sur- 
passed in that which He essays to accomplish. His 
functions at once interpret and elevate, gather and 
reorganize, the scattered spiritual principles of OT 
religion. 

(a) Bevealer of God . — He acts as the Eevealer of 
God. The OT bad taught the Jews to hope for a 
full knowledge of Jahweh in the day of His appear- 
ing to judge the nations. But the nature and 
medium of that knowledge had been left vague. 
Jesus in the great passage, Mt !!““•, asserts this as 
His function, to reveal the Father. There is un- 
doubtedly a mystical element involved in this work 
of revelation, but no less clearly is there a natural 
and concrete element which is the only security 
for its historical permanence and continuous de- 
velopment. Thus His very words about God throw 
welcome light upon His ^vill and spirit, and He 
uses the definite and vivid name of Father to 
describe Him. Further, He does not shrink, as 
we have seen, from assuming that His own conduct 
is a revelation of the character and will of God 
(Lk 16). This is carried to the extreme in those 
passages in which, while citing OT Messianic say- 
ings, He sets Himself in the place of Jahweh — e.g., 
Mt 11"-=I8 36“ 61S Lk 4”=Ib fiH*- ; Lk7=^=MaI 3». 
This whole matter is fully expounded in the Fourth 
Gospel, but cf. especially the striking language to 
Thomas and Philip (Jn 14“'®*). (6) Power over 

demons . — The attitude of Jesus towards the world 
of evil spirits must be taken just as it is set forth, 
if we would understand the range of His consoions 
will. He has met and conquered the prince of 
demons (Mt 4®‘” 12”'^^, and hence has power over 
aU lesser spirits of evil. He therefore accepts as 
true to fact the testimony of the evil spirits 
themselves (Mk 3®'*-), as well as the recogni- 
tion of this superhuman power by the people 
who saw His works, (c) Miracles . — The earlier 
rationalism strove to extrude from the story of 
Jesus all the miracles. They were either pure in- 
ventions or legenda^_ groivths arising from the 
desire to illustrate His teaching or defend His 
superhuman claims. The later rationalism draws 
a distinction between the miracles of healing for 
which analogies can be found elsew'here, and the 
‘nature miracles ’ — such ns multiplying the loaves, 
raising the dead, walking on the sea, etc. The 
former, or some of them, are retained as well 
attested and historical ; the latter are rejected. 
'The dilemma is a peculiar one. For, on the one 
band, the same records preserve both classes of 
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works with the same simplicity, directness, and 
relevance ; on the other hand, the supposed dis- 
tinction is not grounded on objective science, but 
has been created for the express purpose of dealing 
with the gospel stoiy. Science has not yet dra-wn 
any such line as this imaginary one, and the theo- 
logical writers who advocate it use only vague 
and unscientific language to suggest it (cf, E. A. 
Abbott, The Kernel aivd the Husk,_ London, 1886 ; 
P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, do., 1899). 
In that central passage of Q (Mt ll'*'®, Lk 7^®) Jesus 
mentions the healing of lepers and the raising of 
the dead as works which He performed. His 
consciousness held Him in a relation to natural 
processes above that of other men. And this is 
necessary to the unity of that consciousness ; it 
corresponds ivith other aspects of the range of tliat 
will. We must not confuse the issue by assuming 
that such a will is impossible. It is our simple 
scientific duty to discover whether such a conscious- 
ness moved in history, and whether its operation in 
the whole round of its life presents a consistent 
unity. For Jesus the distinction above referred to 
did not exist. He was conscious of power to direct 
the forces of nature as clearly as to reveal God, to 
announce the eternal conditions of blessedness, to 
conquer Satan, to forgive sins, to judge the race, 
and to rise from the dead, {d] Laiogiver, — While 
He has come to fulfil the Law and the prophets 
(Mt 5'^), He yet speaks as Himself the lawgiver of 
the Kingdom. The ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ refiects 
this consciousness of supreme authority in the 
most impressive manner. For there He speaks in 
criticism of the noblest ethical code of antiquity, 
much of which He would acknowledge to have 
been announced by God through Moses. But, in 
passing behind those prescriptions to reveal the 
inner principles of human character, He deliber- 
ately and repeatedly uses the form ‘ I say unto you,’ 
speaking as no mopliet spoke, in His own name 
and authority. What appears formally in that 
place is in substance present throughout His teach- 
ing. He is everywhere laying down the laws of 
eternal righteousness for the citizens of the King- 
dom of God. (e) Administrator of law. — He not 
only announces but administers those laws. It is 
significant that Judaism had not attained to the 
view tliat the Messiah would act as Judge (though 
that office is assigned to ‘ the Son of man ’ in the 
‘Similitudes’ of Enoch), and the matter of forgive- 
ness of sins was inevitably reserved for God Himself. 
Even if they could have conceived of such a judge- 
ship, the scrutiny of conduct and the award of 
appropriate rewards and penalties as delegated by 
God to a representative, the question would still 
remain, ‘ Who can forgive sins but one, even God ? ’ 
(Mk 2'^). But Jesus not only asserted that He 
would act as Judge of mankind ; He even assumed 
the prerogative oif forgiving sin (cf. C. W. Votaw', 
art. ‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ in SDB, vol. v. p. 29). 
This is Messianism of a type which men had not 
dared to fashion in their hearts, (f) The will to die. 
— Up to the time of Jesus, the Jews did not expect 
their Messiah to die. For them as for Peter (Mk 
8®“'"), that would have been almost a contradiction 
in terms. It was only in the Talmudic times that 
the idea was tolerated, and even then the Messiah’s 
death was looked on os a dark and mysterious fate 
which He shared with His people. But with Jesus 
a new view has taken hold of history, viz. that 
His death is to be used as an instrument of salva- 
tion, a weapon of the divine Kingship. 'Whether 
He contemplated His death from theheginning of 
His ministry is much in dispute. Certain passages 
would seem to show that the ^vill to offer Himself 
was in His mind from the time of the baptism. The 
words which He heard at the baptism, ‘ Thou art 
my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased ’ 


(Mt 3*^ ; cf. 12"®-“!), contain phrases from Ps 2^ and 
Is 42', from which it is clear that He had in His 
mind the Isaianicpicture of the Servant of Jahweli, 
and that He applied it to His own mission. The 
story of the Temptation shows that renunciation 
was from the first an essential feature of that 
mission. The sayings about persecution (Mt 5“ 
10'®' “) and the rejection of prophets (Mk 6*, 

Lk 4®*, Mt 13®^ 23®’) indicate tnat He expected 
relentless opposition which He could not avoid and 
others would not abate. Hence the saying about 
the Bridegroom is not out of keeping with His 
general outlook at that early period (Mt 9'®). 
Moreover, when He does speak more definitely of 
His death. He does not treat it as a new factor or 
as a surprise. It is the complete fulfilment of that 
service to which He stands committed from the 
beginning (Mk 10"). He describes it as the funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom that a man should 
lose his life. Hence it would be an exaggeration 
to say with Baldensperger (Selbstbewusstscin Jesti^) 
that, after the crisis near Cmsarea Philippi, when 
His death becomes clear as an inevitable event, 
He passes through a ‘ Messianic re-birth.’ _ But un- 
doubtedly in the latter part of the ministry the 
will to die became more defined in relation to 
gathering circumstances, and hence occupied a 
central place in His teaching (Mk 8®' II 9" [Mt 17“] 
9®"-“, Mk 10®®-®® II s®- " 12“'- 14 jjassim). 

From these passages we learn : (o) that His death was to be 
Inflicted, and consummate His rejection bj- Israel ; (6) that it 
was also the will of His Father (Ilk 14®®); (e) that He looked on 
It in the light of Is 53, and therefore could call it a ‘ ransom for 

themani'’(MklO®®,]i r- ” W' . !. ‘i UieSon of 

Mon who is supreme : . ■ i . ■ 

suffer as Messiah not ■ • , ", ■ ’ ,d) that lie 

deliberately and solemnly set it forth at the hast Supper as a 
means of redemption, as the ratifying of new relations betiveeii 
God and man (‘ olood of the Covenant’), {«) that He faced this 
death with peculiar agony of soul, but endured its approach, as 
accompaniments, its outer shame and inner horror, with stead- 
fast will ns the sacrifice without which He could not establish 
the Kingship of God over ‘ the many.’ 

{g) The expectation of death . — This is not tlie 
place to discuss either the theory of the Atone- 
ment or the detailed and successive steps through 
which His consciousness passed. Suffice it on the 
latter point to say that the phenomena of the 
Gospels are best explained if we keep two sets of 
facts before ns. (i.) A great mind can hold a meat 
purpose in view and see its general outlines without 
allowing itself to be prematurely concerned wth all 
the particulars. A great mind further can for^ee 
and yet hold off the agony of a coming sorrow. The 
serenity which some people see in the earlier days 
of His ministry is a witness not to_ His ignorance 
that only death could win that Kingship, put w 
the greatness and soundness, amounting m Hia 
case to majesty, of self-direction, self-estimate, ana 
self-control. To say that He could not have pre- 
served a calm consciousness in view of that event 
is to belittle Him absurdly, below the standard oi 
many brave men and women. ‘ For the joy that 
was set before him be endured’ is not a 
logical blunder of the writer to the Hebrews (12 /• 
(ii.) Much must he allowed for His 
method. Not only did His task unfold itsell 
to His own mind in successive steps, frqni great 
principles and a supreme purpose wich was 
already formed and firmly held when He entered 
on His Messianic functions, but He had also to com- 
mnnicate these principles and their practicm issues 
in like (but not always parallel)_steps to His dis- 
ciples. The sudden clear teaching He mn 
suffer and die (Mk 8®' and |l) is mdoubted y 
made possible by their confession of His Mesial - 
ship. To announce His inevitable death before 
that would have hindered the growth of them in- 
sight, but after that insight had reached a certem 
clarity and steadfastness the shock of that 
revelation must be given. And their whole Dean g 
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justified His method, {/i) Ecsurrection, — That 
Jesus spoke not only of His death, but also, though 
with significant reserve, of His resurrection, Avas at 
one time much questioned. But the frank accept- 
ance of the_ eschatological elements of His teaching 
sets that dispute at an end. He who announced 
both His death and His coming in the clouds of 
heaven as ‘ Son of man ’ did foresee a resurrection 
of some kind. The Synoptics agree (-with only a 
verbal variation [Mk 8^* ‘after three days’]) that 
He prophesied His resurrection as they afterwards 
record it, implying the idea of a physical resurrec- 
tion. It may be taken as certain that Jesus carried 
in His consciousness something more than the 
human hope of a future life. It entered into His 
Avill, it modified the scope and method of His work, 
it qualified His whole conception both of the King- 
dom as a future event and of His relation to it as 
its Ruler. No doubt, as Strauss saw with charac- 
teristic clearness, ‘ this (continuous) certainty must 
have been as supernatural as the event itself ’ {New 
Life of Jesus, Eng. tr., p. 45). But that need not 
trouble us nowadays. We are manifestly in the 
presence of a consciousness which contains elements 
that must he frankly conceded to he superhuman. 
One of tliese is a programme of personal influence 
which includes the life after death. It is not at 
all inappropriate to find in the Fourth Gospel this 
aspect of eternal life radiating from its wonderful 
picture of His historic consciousness. When He 
says to Martha, ‘ I am the resunection and the life,’ 
He utters in mystical phrase what is implied in the 
assertion that after death He will come in glory 
and receive the faithful to the rewards of the 
Kingdom. 

4. His demands on the disciples. — It is a natural 
coefficient of all these forces in His consciousness 
that He as Messiah-King should make supreme 
demands of His subjects, (a) He imposes on them 
the law of faith, a faith in Himself which He no- 
where discriminates from faith in God. It is this 
attitude of trust that produces His miracles^ of 
healing and His words of forgiveness. (6) He im- 
poses the law of complete surrender even to death 
‘ for my sake.’ The varied Greek equivalents for 
ft-eji-er ^;to0 may go hack to one Aramaic form, hut 
the freedom of translation and tradition is a wit- 
ness to the frequency and the penetrating quality 
of the words of Jesus in this regard. This phrase, 
uttered in respect of persecution and of death, 
throws light upon such an incident ns the command 
to the young ruler to sell his possessions and follow 
Jesus, and upon the completeness of that devotion 
which He demanded of the twelve, (c) He imposes 
a still more searching test — a test of character — 
when He speaks of those who are * worthy ’ of Him. 
To be worthy of Him (of. Mt 10^-, and Harnack’s 
searching analysis {Sayings of Jesus, pp. 8G-90]) 
is tacitly assumed to prove that a man belongs to 
the kingdom of righteousness. The idea must not 
be treated superficially, as if any distinguished 
leader might determine who are worthy followers. 
It must be connected with the other ideas in 
which Jesus seems to he constantly revealing 
Himself to His disciples as an object of religious 
regard. The worthiness here referred to must, 
therefore, be compared with the whole standard of 
personal worth which is presented in the Gospels. 
That standard has various phases and elements. 
It demands unlimited inward purity, unlimited out- 
ward devotion to the known will of God, love for 
God which absorbs the whole personality, and love 
for one’s neighbour which is equivalent to the love 
of one’s own life ; it sets up tlie character of God 
ns something known, in His righteousness and His 
love, and demands that men shall aim at that per- 
fection ; it lifts the whole problem from local, 
national, external tests to those which are uni- 


versal, supreme, eternal, inevitable. It is in the 
heart of this system of ideas, even in the course of its 
unfolding, that the character, will, teaching, and 
very Person of Jesus emerge as an unexpected and 
yet essential part of it. W e are not concerned with 
the question now the historical could thus be allied 
with the eternal, how one person in time could de- 
termine the moral standing of aU others through 
their deliberate valuation of Him ; that is a later 
question. The matter before us is one of fact. It 
would seem that, according to the earliest tradition, 
Jesus did without formality of claim, but con- 
stantly, on all sides of His self-expression, in word 
and act, draw to Himself the faith and obedience 
of His disciples and present Himself to them as 
the standard of moral worth — in fact, became to 
them the object of a religious regard. The eflbrt 
to prove that this worship of Christ arose only after 
His death and is reflected into the story of His 
ministry has been prolonged, painstaking, and 
futile. The fact is too deeply and subtly involved 
in the whole presentation of His personality, even 
in the Synoptic Gospels, to have been added and 
merely reflected from laterand baseless enthusiasm. 
The vast majority of modem scholars — even in- 
cluding many like 'Wernle and Haraack, who are 
reckoned to the so-called ‘ Liberal ’ position — admit 
that there are here in the Gospels indubitable 
proofs that the consciousness of Jesus contained 
elements not invented by the apostles, yet not 
native to the human mind as known everywhere 
else in history. These elements, as we have sur- 
veyed them tlius far, appeared in the kind of things 
He undertook to do among men, in the manner of 
His self-expression. They go deep into the inmost 
workings of His mind, into the foundations of His 
character, into the substance of His purpose. Con- 
ceive them as possessed by a man — a son of the race 
— and they become a confusion and a folly. Bub 
the Church has conceived them as the supremely 
natural revealings of a Bujnerhuman conscious will, 
and they have been lifted into liarmony and divine 
power (see, further, under III.). 

D. The special titles.— i. The Son of God.— 
The NT contains material for tracing in part the 
remarkable development of the meaning of this 
great title. In view of the arbitrariness of his 
critical method, we shall assume that N. Schmidt 
{EBi iv. 4690 ff., and The Prophet of Nazareth) 
occupies an impossible position when he maintains 
‘ that Jesusnever called Himself “ the Son of God,” 
and never was addressed by that title ' {EBi iv. 4701, 
where the last clause, strictly taken, may be true, 
but is irrelevant). 

(a) Two termini. — The terminus a quo in NT 
usage is reflected not only in the Synoptic Gospels, 
but even in the Fourth, where we find in certain 
assages what appears to have been the current 
ewish use of the phrase. Its history goes back to 
Ps S”-, where the twin ideas of Messiahship and 
Sonship are brought together. The well-known 
Hebrew way of conceiving of Israel as God’s Son by 
making the deliverance from Egypt the birthday of 
the people (Ex 4’“, Hos 11* etc.) was followed up by 
an equally careful avoidance of the idea that any 
King of Israel was His offspring. The idea of Son- 
ship expressed in Nathan’s words (2 S 7*‘) is quite 
evidently religious and ethical, and that passage 
may have given rise to the language of Ps 2. In 
the Jewish period, outside the Gospels, no certain 
cases are found in which the Messiah is spoken of 
as ‘Son of God.’ But in the Gospels, though the 
evidence is confused, signs are not wanting that 
occasionally the phrase was employed as a honoi ilic 
title for the anointed one; cf. Mk 3“ S’ (MtS=“), 
Mt 14“ (wanting in Mk), Mt 16'® (different in 
Mk 8“ Lk 9="), Mt (different in Mk 14®', Lk 
22“^-), Mt 27*'’ (different in Lk 23», wanting in 
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Mk), Lk 4". In the Fourth Gospel the words of of the Spirit of God by His works in Mt \ 
Nathanael (1*®) and Martha (11”) sound like faith- Did He exclude that kind of revelation when He 
ful echoes of this early period when the Messiah thought of the ‘ aU things ’ ? And further, if it 
was spoken of as Son of God in a manner similar is ‘ teaching ’ that constitutes the whole of His 
to Israel, Ephraim, and David, who were uniquely ‘yoke’ (Mt 11”), wherein does that differ from the 
loved, chosen, and endowed by God. The title ns ‘burdens’ which He deplores? If the paragraph 
so used did not, of course, involve any reference is not to he interpreted in this setting, the b^t 
either to the pre-existence or to the mode of birth of place to put it would be after the death of sacrifice 
the Messiah. The iermimts ad qucm in the NT had come fully into view. Then the true meaning 
literature is seen in the Epistle to the Hebrew's of ‘ all things have been delivered unto me’ would 
quite as clearly as in the Fourth Gospel. There appear clearly as a reference to the functions of 
the Son is conceived of as a divine being (He !*“•) the Messiahship, The words can only express the 
w'ho partook of human life by a sublime act of His consciousness that everything necessary for estab- 
own gracious will (2'‘). lishing the Kingship of God was now committed 

(h) Tha source, of the later usR . — That wdiich came to His will, and that, as we know, included far 
historicaUy between these extremes and made more than teachings. 

possible the passage from the earlier vague mean- (d) The origin of this Sonship . — The idea that 
ing of this title to the later exalted meaning was the term ‘ Son of God ’ was only equivalent to the 
the consciousness and self -manifestation of Jesus, term ‘ Messiah ’ having been discredited, some 
As we have seen. He spoke of God as His Father scholars tried to prove that Jesus first conceived 
with a note which differentiated His relationship of His Messiahship and from that passed on to His 
from that of all other men. He avoided the almost unique Sonship. That theq^ in turn seems to be 
unavoidable phrase ‘ Our Father ’ except when He doomed. It is clear that His Messiahship aro.se 
taught His disciples how they should pray. Accord- out of a religious background, but that religious 
ing to the Synoptics, Ho rather took this Sonship background had nothing greater than the con- 
asa fundamental fact, not to be discussed, while sciousness of ‘the Father’ m His relation to ‘the 
the Fourth Gospel represents it as an open claim Son.’ Bnt, if this filial relationship w’ith God is 
which caused much controversy between Him and the basis of His consciousness, and ii it is unique, 
the Jewdsh theologians and nearly brought Him incommunicable save in a secondary though still 
to death (Jn 5‘”' 10”'”). And it is of the utmost glorious sense ^Jn 1“, Ho 8'- where the use 
significance that John in these two passages re- of for viol is significant), is it also_ true that 
presents this claim to a unique and divine Sonship we get from Himself no hint as to ite origin ! 
to have been found by His enemies simply in His That it is more than merely religio-ethical is evi- 
peculiar emphasis upon the words ‘My Father.’ dent (see Dalman, Worte Jesu^Tg. 235). He seems 
If this is true to fact, then certain passages in the to have taken for granted that men would consider 
Synoptics must have conve 5 'ed the same idea to His it to be supra-temporal and assume that He had 
discmles. In the Synoptics reference must be made ‘come’ or ‘been sent’ in a higher sense than can 
to Mli 12^‘“ (Mt 21“®’', Lk 20®®'), where He by im- be used of the sending or coming of a pro^e^ 
plication describes Himself as ‘ Son ’ as compared Hence it is that we find in Matthew (6” 10®^' 
with the prophets and others, who are ‘servsints,’ 11”‘”) a series of aorists which seem clearly to refer 
to Mt 17®“ (see Dalman, Worte Jesu^, p. 231), and to pre-temporal acts of God. To these W. C. Allen 
to Mk 13®®, of which H. J. Holtzmann {Die Synop- would add, as significant of the same idea of pre- 
tiker^, Tubingen, 1901, p. 170) says that it is the existence, Mt 6” 9’® ID® 15®® (see his St. Matthw, 
only place in which ‘ 'The Son of God ’ appears to pp. 46, 122, 123). But that eternal Sonship which 
have a metaphysical value. In the light of such seems to be behind so many of His references to 
passages, the repeated emphasis upon ‘ Son of God ’ His mission, and which was for others an inference 
in the story of the Temptation — especially if that from His self-revelation, naturally became m their 
story came from His oivn lips — must not be referred minds a pre-condition when they came to tell the 
to the popular, but to His oivn characteristic, under- story of His Messiahship. Then they accoimtea 
standing of the term. for His unique Sonship either by the unique birth 

(c) A central passage. — One of the central pas- (Lk 1“) or by His pre-existence as the Logos and 
sages is Mt 11“*”, Lk 10®“' (from Q), concerning His manifestation in the flesh (Jn _1®*® )• 
which it is clear : (i.) that He reveals a conscious- 2. The Son of Man. — {a) Origin of the tern.— 
ness beyond that of all prophets and saints in a Controversy has long raged around this great title. 

‘ sonship ’ which is the basis of mutual knowledge Until about twenty years ago, it was generally 
between Himself and ‘the Father’; (ii.) that He accepted as a historical fact that Jesus used the 
recognizes that ‘ all things ’ have been ‘ delivered ’ phrase, and ingenuity was spent upon discovenng 
unto Him. Wellhausen (on Mt ll“- 80 ) points out what He meant by it and wl^ He seems to have 
that all doctrine and knowledge is among the Jews preferred it to any other. (For full accounts oi 
TapiSoeit. But ‘the iragdSoo-ts of Jesus springs im- the varieties of opinion see 
mediately from God, not from men.’ It is very voce of S. R. Driver iaJTDB, and of N. bchmidc 
common to restrict this phrase to matters of know- in EBi.) A sudden change was ■n'TOught w'hen 
ledge and teaching (so Harnack, Wellhausen, some German scholars, especially Lietzmann, 
Denney). Amd yet, if we read the passage in its Wellhausen, and Fiebig, raised the question, on 
Matthiean context, it would seem that ‘ all things ’ purely philological grounds, whether posns 
must include at least the Messianic functions to have used the phrase at all. Assuming that tie 
w'hich He refers in His reply to John’s messengers spoke Aramaic, it was pointed out that the Arammc 
(Mt 11®*'), and which ought to have brought to equivalent of 6 vlAr tov ivBpilnrov could only oe 
repentance the cities where His mighty works Bamash or Barnfisha, and that_ this 

were done (Mt 11®®). To some it still seems jejune ordinary Aramaic -word for ‘a man ’in the indehnim 

and entirely untrue to the range of His conscious- sense, and had come to be used as an indehnim 
ness and the type of His Messiahship to restrict the personal pronoun for ‘one.’ 

‘ all things ’ to His ‘ doctrine ’ (see Hamack’s argu- reached by some (Wellhausen, Schmidt, ete.) tn 
mentin&'ayingsofJ'esus,p.297ff.). The revelation a sheer misunderstanding of certam (authenti ■; 
to which He refers in the next clause, even though sayings (especially Mk 2*^”*'), where Jesus ®P°^ 
He does mention the cro^ol, must mean more than of ‘ man,’ had led early Greek translator from tn 
‘ a revelation of a know'ledge.’ Was He not ^eak- Aramaic to use the unnatural Greek phrase, a 
ing with the (ro<pol when they rejected His revelation that by a natural process this was extended to otn 
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authentic passages, and also to some new ones which 
theological conceptions of His Person led them to 
attribute to Jesus. The discussion of this problem 
must he left to the linguistic specialists. But a sur- 
vey of the controversy yields the following points. 


(1) Much depends on the date ascribed to the first documents 
in which it occurs. Kow the authors of Matthew and Luke 
found this phrase in that document Q which gave them so many 
of the words of Jesus. If they independentfy got hold of Q in 
Greek, and if, as Hamack holds, it was composed before the 
Fall of Jerusalem, it must be dated in the Utetime of many of 
the first disciples of Jesus. This fact will go far to prove that 
‘ Mark ’ found the phrase in his independent material, which also 
must have existed before a.d. 70. The double process of mis- 
understanding the Aramaic phrase and using it for theological 
ends, by which N. Schmidt accounts for its place in the Gospels, 
is then thrown back to the lifetime of the primary apostles. 
This seems incredible among people who spoke both Aramaic 
and Greek. (2) Those who believe that Jesus used some word 
to e.xpress this idea agree that He therein referred directly to 
Dn 71 s, and did so most distinctly at His trial (itk 14®^. It 
seems ditfioult to believe that Ho could not have made this 
reference in that form, on the ground that, as IJetzmann insists, 
the title Son of Man ‘ did not, and for linguistic reasons could 
not, exist in Aramaic ’ — an extreme which Dalman refuses to 
accept (IVorfe [JesiiS, p. 103 f.). As a matter of fact, when 
the Greek Gospels were translated (in the lectionaiy known as 
the Etangcliarium IIverosoipmifanum)into an Aramaic dialect 
which ‘may, perhaps, bear a close resemblance to that in which 
Jesus spoke to His disciples ’ (E. Nestle, Textual Criticism of the 
Greek iiT, Eng. tr., London, 1001, p. 103), two forms were used, 
clumsy as they were, as equivalents for the Greek for * Son of 
Man ’ (N. Schmidt, EBi iv. 4714). The phrase is indeed, and 
admittedly, uncouth in any and every language. But its very 
etrangenesa may have lent it value for the purpose of Jesus. 
Those who believe with B. H. Charles that Jesus adapted the 
phrase from the ‘Similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch have less 
trouble, of course, with its presence in the Gospels, but throw 
the philological puzzle back to its origin in ‘ Enoch.' On the 
other hand, E. A. Abbott holds that Jesus derived the term from 
Ezekiel, where uti avflpiuirou appears scores of times in LXX as a 
translaUon of the Hebrew tin 'ddkdm. As to the Aramido 
translation of the latter, wldch would be given in the synagogues, 
he points out that the Targum of Jonathan (2nd cent.) calls 
Ezekiel har’ddAdm, and this may have been the phrase familiar 
to Jesua If this were the phrase He used, which Abbott seems 
to hold as possible, the reference to Dn 7'* would not be ex- 
cluded. His whole manner of revealing HU consciousness in- 
volved the constant use of many OT ideas and passages, hitherto 
uuharmonlzed or superficially interpreted. HU consciousness 
extracted their inner unity ns the reflexion of itself, and their 
variety ns the prophetic voices of God. (3) The avoidance of 
the tiue by the authors of the QospeU, except when they attri- 
bute iU use to Jesus, arose from their recognition of its strange- 
ness, and their reverence for HU purpose in its adoption. 
Moreover, the Utles which they use are either religious or 
prophetic in their meaning, but ‘ Son of Man ' does not Imme- 
dintelv suggest a religious idea like ‘the Lord,’ nor link Him 
direcfly and openlyiwith canonical prophecy like ‘ the Christ,' 
nor immedUtely with the Father, like ‘Son of God.' It 'is 
colourless In these respects, and even in out own day is used 
Only when men wUh to eniphaslre one of the aspects of His 
Person, namely, His humanity. But that was not what the 
earliest disciples needed to emphasize by means of a title ; and 
probably it was not what Jesus intended by it. Its avoidance 
in the Epistles is due obviously to the fact that to Gentiles it 
could have bad no meaning at oU. This makes it oil the more 
significant that the OentUe Synoptic (Luke), who avoids so 
much that is peculiarly Jewish, retains it so freely in the words 
Of Jesus, and preserves several instances of its use which are 
peculiar to hU Gospel (see below). (4) It is not impossibie that, 
when Jesus used the Aramaic form. His emphasis on it carried 
the meaning ‘ the Man,’ but that, for re-asons partially suggested 
by Dalman (op. eft., p. 193 f.), the Only Greek form free from 
eml>arrassment was not o av^piwov, but o vlhs tov avSpwirov. 
But it is by no means conclusively proved that Jesus could not, 
even in Aramaic, use a phrase, however peculiar, for which those 
Greek words were, in the minds-of men who knew and read and 
wrote both languages, the best equivalent. Burkitt holds that 
‘ the Son of Man ’ is a literal translation of the Aramaic for 
‘the human l>eing,’ ‘the Man,’ and that, when Jesus used it, 
the effect would be ‘ the Man— you know of whom I speak,' and 
that at His trial the reference to Dn 7“ became quite clear 
(Earliett Sources /or the Life of Jesus, p. 66). 


(6) Use of the term by Jesus . — It must help us to 
understand His consciousness if tve try to discover 
why and how He used this strange title. 

(1) We must remember that the term ‘Messiah’ 
did not occur as a personal noun until Jewish 
times, and that the indiscriminate use of it hy us 
as an equivalent for other terms may and does lead 
to inaccuracy. Some word must, indeed, be found 
to cover all the phenomena of the strange allurin*; 
hope which held the eyes of that race directed 
upon God and the future with passionate confi- 


dence; and ‘Messiah’ has become fixed for us in 
that usage. But we must not forget that many 
descriptions of their hope even in the OT contain 
no allusion^ to a personal Messiah. The word 
‘ Messiah ’ in late Jewish literature — ‘ mine (or 
‘ the ’) anointed one ’ — is used most frequently 
where the mind of the seer is fixed upon the clash 
of nations, when he thinks of dynasty succeeding 
dynasty and empire overthrowing empire. Then 
he conceives of the Anointed One, generally as the 
‘ Son of David,’ as appearing to overcome all foes. 
From this it becomes plain that in the days of 
Jesus — whether false Messiahs had already ap- 
peared or not — the word Messiah would inevitably 
suggest a powerful historical king, a warrior, an 
army, a sudden and resistless revolution. But, if 
we take Enoch 37-70 to he pre-Christian, another 
conception of the great dmiverance had arisen. 
Developing the central idea in Dn 7’®, the eye of 
faith saw one appear, who comes down upon the 
plane of history from above, wholly ‘supernatural,’ 
for whom a new name must he found. (He is very 
rarely called ‘the Anointed.’) He, ‘the Son of 
Man,’ shall execute judgment on men and angels 
alike. His sphere is evidently other than mat 
usually associated with the picture of the anointed 
long, of David’s lineage. 

The difference between the ideals led to a differ- 
ence in the effect of the names principally associated 
with each. This comes out m a startling way in 
the trial scene. When Jesus is asked whether He 
is ‘ the Christ,’ He not only assents, hut immediately, 
as if still avoiding a misunderstanding, makes the 
statement that they will see ‘ the Son of Man ’ at 
the right hand of power and in the clouds of heaven. 
Now, it was no blasphemy, as has often been 
pointed out, for a man to claim to be Messiah ; 
but the claim to be ‘ the Son of Man,’ uttered in 
the presence of so many witnesses, was taken as a 
blasphemous claim at once. Yet, strange to say, 
according to the Synoptics, the Jewish Jndges did 
not lay before Pilate the religions (Son of Man) 
but the political (Messiah) charge, that He claimed 
‘to be king’ (Mk 16*). Luke tells us (22*®) that it 
was the claim to be Son of Man that led to the 
further question, ‘ Art thou then the Son of God J ’ 
— ^where ‘ Son of God ’ cannot be a mere repetition 
of the original question, ‘ If thou art the Christ, 
tell ns ’ (v.”), but suggests that the term ' Son of 
Man’ carried to their minds higher personal im- 
plications than ‘ Messiah.’ Exactly the same suc- 
cession of ideas appears in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Pilate is evidently first told that Jesus 
claimed to be king of the Jews (Jn 18®®; though, 
strangely enough, l»th here and in the Synoptics 
the exact language of the first accusation as re- 
ported from the Jewish judges to Pilate is not pre- 
served). When Pilate seems unimpressed by that 
apparently foolish idea, they then pass to a new 
(religious) accusation (19*) based on their Law, viz. 
‘he made himself the Son of God.’ Such facts 
would seem to prove that the term Messiah carried 
with it too mu^ of a ‘ political’ meaning, and for 
that reason Jesus avoided its use or acceptance, 
except among the inner circle of disciples (Mt IC*®*) 
or at the final trial, whereas the term Son of Man 
was BO instinct, for those who understood it at all, 
with what we call ‘ supernatural ’ connotation that 
it suggested the attitude of expectant waiting upou 
God’s mighty act rather than the readiness of a 
subject people for revolution. He therefore could 
feel secure that those who grasped anything of its 
meaning, and they may have been few, would not 
be as the dangerous zealots, while those who did 
not understand it would inquire (Jn 12®*). 

(2) Jesus used this title from an early period in 
His ministry down to the very end, and in many 
connexions, in relation to His frmetions as the 
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founder of the Kingdom of God on earth. Some 
of these correspond udth the functions assigned to 
the Son of Man in the Book of Enoch, but many 
are profoundlj’ different. 

(i.) Before the critical passage describing His 
appearance to His disciples near Caesarea Philippi, 
He had already used it, according to the three 
Synoptic Gospels, twice (Mk 2'“ 2-® and ||) ; accord- 
ing to Q, four times in Matthew’s arrangement, 
and twice in Luke’s arrangement (Mt 8^ IP® 12®®- ^ 
and II) ; according to Luke alone, once more (6®®, 
where Mt 5** reads ‘for my sake’). Of these 
the most significant are that the Son of Man has 
power on earth to forgive sins and is Lord of the 
Sabbath. The latter is not a strange claim, as 
Wellhausen and others maintain, when we re- 
member that the Sabbath was a Jewish institution, 
and tliat the saying is parallel, therefore, to His 
assumption of authority over other institutions, 
such as ‘ the Law ’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Temple (Mt 12®, cf. Mk 11®®'®*), and even the 
Covenant itself (Mk 14®^). 

(ii.) He uses the title ‘Son of Man’ when He 
begins to teach His disciples about His death 
(Mk 8®® 9*®). And part of their distress and 
dismay must have been due to this most astonish- 
ing collocation of ideas. For, if He liad already 
uttered the words of Mt 10- IP® 12®- ®® 13®®- 
He had suggested to them a personal power and 
authority with which death seemed utterly incon- 
sistent. According to the Synoptics, the teaching 
about His death immediately followed the confes- 
sion of Peter at Caesarea. Now, it is essential to 
a_ conception of His method to see that hlatthew is 
right in his interpretation of the meaning of our 
Lord’s question, ‘ Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is?’ (16'®; cf. Mk 8”, Lk g®®). He had I 
already spoken of Himself as ‘the Son of Man,’ 
but that name of itself liad for them no definite- 
ness, and needed interpretation ; so the problem 
was whether the disciples had yet ‘ placed ’^Him in 
their scheme of things. Hence the joy when He 
found that they saw in Him the Messiah. But 
this insight of theirs made it urgent that they 
should not be swept off their feet by earthly views 
of the Messiah. They must learn that the Son of 
Man is not only the Messiah of their familiar 
hopes, but also the ‘Suffering Servant,’ and must 
die. Hence this is the title which He uses when 
describing tlie purpose and effect of that death on 
tlie relations of man and God (Mk 10" 14®®®-). In 
and for His own consciousness, the union of ‘ the 
Son of Man’ with the ‘Suffering Servant of 
J.aliweh’ had already taken place. That which 
was incongruous for His disciples had long been 
central for Him. Tliat which to them is a moral 
impossibility shines before Him even through lurid 
glory as the crown of the moral universe. In His 
blood the relations of God and man are re-con- 
structed. He who serves the race unto death, if 
He be the Son of Man, ipso facto becomes the Lord 
of its destiny. But His Lordshijp is for His con- 
sciousness equivalent to the Kingship of God. 
Here then the new and transcendent fact is 
attained, first in His insight and will, and then in 
the experience of those upon whom the new re- 
lationship, the actual Kingship of the Father, takes 
ellect. Not the fulfilment of the Law by the mass 
of the people, as their Rabbis taught, not even 
their repentance at the call of a prophet, like John 
the Baptist, not the abstract announcement by 
Jesus that God is the Father, nor even the ex- 
emnlification of it in His treatment of the sinful 
and the suffering, opens the new era in the creative 
relations of God and man. The foundations of the 
■world have been changed. That new era is pro- 
duced by the -will of the Son of Man to offer Him- 
self as in some real sense a ransom, a sacrifice in 


death. But this death of the Son of Man is due 
ultimately to the will of God (see use of TrapaSlSum 
in Mk 9®‘ 10’® W’ ; cf. Jn 10'® 12®®'-). It is in- 
trinsic to the very nature of that process by which 
God is to establish the perfect Kingship of His holy 
love and holy -udll among men. This is perhaps 
the most startling feature of the re-interpretation 
(referred to above) of the functions of the deliverer, 
whether called Messiah or Son of Man. Histori- 
cally, it is rooted in the Ebhed-Jahweh of Isaiah ; 
actually it was present to the consciousness and 
will of Jesus as a living purpose ; and its effect is 
seen in that new form or religions consciousness 
whose intelligible, not to say intelligent, liistory 
began when the primary apostles discovered that 
the Cross was the instrument of the Christ for their 
reconciliation with God. Almost all the NT litera- 
ture finds there the secret of the Kingdom of God. 
It has been established in sacrifice, in a deed whose 
superhuman quality is seen in its transcendent 
moral beauty and power (1 Co 1'®*'-). St. Paul it 
■was who saw so deeply that the death of Jesus 
secured that vindication of the righteousness of 
God which some of the greatest prophets and seers 
had foreseen as a necessary condition in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingship of God. 

(iii. ) The title ‘ Son of Man ’ is used also and most 
frequently in the eschatological, including the 
apocalyptic, parts of the words of Jesus. He speaks 
to His disciples (according to Lk 17®®- ®®- “) of 

‘ the days or the Son of Man,’ which may have 
reminded them of the Je^u'ish way of speaking of 
‘the days of the Messiah.’ (The peculiarly Jewish 
colouring of this phrase shows that Luke, who 
avoids that kind of thing when he can, found it in 
some document not used by Matthew and Mark.) 
He will appear in power ana glory (Mk 8®® 1.3®®_14®’) 
and will then enter upon the supreme task of juag- 
meat (Mk 8®®=Mt 16®®, Mt 25®'). That appearing 
will not be confined to Judsea, but have universal 
effect (Lk IV^^Mt 24®®). In these and similar 
passages Jesus uses language which, while remind- 
ing ffis hearers of passages in Daniel, yet presents 
in its total effect an entuely new view of the con- 
summation. It is not true to His consciousness to 
say, as recent ‘ eschatologists ’ have been insisting, 
that He shared in the crude catastrophic view of 
the last things. His consciousness has ■\yrought a 
revolution for His disciples which their minds only 
gradually realized ; and their confusion is reflected 
m the reiJorts of His last discourses, and indeed in 
the rest of the NT. He speaks of the Son of Man 
coming vrith power and ‘ with ’ or ‘ on ’ the clouds 
of heaven. What that means for Him must be set 
beside the fact that He has already come. _We 
cannot understand Him by supposing, as Schweitzer 
does, that Jesus expected to necome Messiah and 
Son of Man only after death. Such a_ violent con- 
ception of a consciousness that only lives on 
it 18 going to be and is not yet, is incredible. 1 he 
Son of hlan had already come. The miracle that 
is foretold must be compared with the mirade 
already done. His consciousness even as He speaKs 
— so ‘ naturally ’ 1 — embraces the human and tiie 
superhuman, the conscious will that ‘came an 
the conscious -will that shall ‘ come ’ again. It is ns 
untrue to the nature of His consciousness to cpnune 
it wholly within the limits of the imagination o 
His disciples, as they looked forward to His cd'P'PS’ 
as it would be to insist that His mind lield tim 
successive details of that future already in tuei 
actual form. The essential difference, and the Key 
to our further understanding of Him, lies in tna 
consciousness that He, as the Son of 
existent and superhuman, had come and therelor 
must and would come again. We have alrea y 
seen that the pictorial element is undouote< y 
present in His eschatological sayings, and that w 
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add to the conviction that we must not attribute 
to Him tlie crude ‘ miraculisra ’ that His disciples 
saw in the form of His sayings. On the other 
hand, we must not take refuge, with the timidity 
of the modem mind before the word * miracle,’ in 
the notion that He possessed and claimed no super- 
human power over the forces of nature. The 
‘ purely spiritual ’ view of His relation to history, 
whatever that may mean, was His as little as it 
was His disciples’ view. It is the higher concep- 
tion of evolution (not the naturalistic, mechanical) 
that gives to our day better than to His own or 
any other generation the means of interpreting 
His consciousness at these points. That view is 
that the history of our world has been carried 
upward and enriched by the appearance and opera- 
tion of new factors. For it is a crude evolutionism 
which holds that the simple produced the complex 
or the lower caused the higher to exist. To say 
that the higher was in the lower, when there is no 
sign of its presence, does not enlighten ns. It is 
best to say that, when the conditions were ready, 
life or thought appeared, whence we know not, 
and became a self-multiplying power in history. 
The new factors are ‘from above,’ they have 
‘come,’ and they have laid hold of the material 
prepared for them, with a strange power and for 
ends whose nature the former things could not 
suggest. The Son of Man was conscious of being 
such a new factor in history, and hence of a re- 
lation to nature which was both human and more 
than human. He came eating and drinking, He 
had not where to lay His head. He had to face the 
conditions of human history even in temptation of 
the devil, in hostility and betrayal by those whom 
He loved, in death, because He was a son of man. 
But, being the Son of Man, He could do these 
mighty works among the forces of nature and even 
rise from the dead. And He would come, soon or 
late (His words leave room for both), with power 
and the clouds of heaven for a universal reign over 
the human race in the name of God. 

(3) In the Fourth Gosj^l . — The use of the title 
‘ Son of Man ’ in the Fourth Gospel, where it 
occurs 12 times, is characteristically different from, 
and yet fundamentally the same as, its use in the 
Sjmoptics. (a) The peculiar use of the 3rd pers. in 
connexion with this title is emphasized by the fact 
that in this Gospel He uses the 1st pers. so freely — 
‘ I am ’ light, bread, good shepherd, etc. Only at 
gs3i. reading 6.v9piSnrov for 0eoD) does He seem to 
say, and that indirectly, ‘ I am the Son of Man,’ 
(6) Further, we find that the title produces the 
same confusion in the minds of others ns it does 
according to the Synoptics. His claim to be 
Messiah, and BpecnIation_ whether He be the 
Messiah, are darkened by His deliberate association 
of that apocalyptic and less familiar title ‘ Son of 
Man’ (if familiar at all to any but the docti) with 
death and with eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood (6“). ‘ His disciples ’ are discouraged (6®”- “) 

just as Peter was, according to the Synoptists. 
The Jews and the multitude likewise are perplexed 
(6'’), and ask, ‘ Wlio is this Son of Man ?’ (12«). 
(c) It is in answer to a perplexed mind that in two 
cases Jesus uses the title in an apocalyptic con- 
nexion (3*® 6®^), where ‘ascending’ and ‘descend- 
ing’ express His consciousness of superhuman 
relations with heaven and earth (cf. 1“). (d) A 
eculiar colouring is given to the references to His 
eath by the strange use of two words : ‘ lifted up ’ 
{vfbta) is here (3“ 8“ 12 ® 2 - “) used of physical events 
(crucifixion and ascension), whereas in the Synoptics 
it is always used in an ethical sense ; and ‘ glorify ’ 
(Sofdfu) (12“ 13”) is here used of His death in an 
ethical sense, whereas the idea is applied to the 
Son of Man in the Synoptists in a way which 
implies a glory apparent to the senses, (e) The 


essential identity of this consciousness ndth that 
described in the Synoptics is evident. The differ- 
ence of colouring is not wholly explained by saying 
that vyith John ‘the name . . . has reference not to 
the higher claims of Jesus, but to the fact of His 
manhood ’ (E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 184). 
Rather is it due to the constant efi'ort m this 
Gospel to present the historic consciousness of 
Jesus as the perfect union of the supernatural with 
the natural. He who both wept at the grave and 
immediately raised the dead was not living in a 
double consciousness, now human and now divine ; 
nor, for this author, was it primarily ‘a human 
nature united with the divine ’ (i6. p. 186) for which 
the title was used. The emphasis in these passages 
is stiU on the divine whiM has become human, 
on the supernatural in the natural. Even in 6^, 
if we translate ‘ a son of man ’ (but cf. the anar- 
throus title in 10®® 19® and Mt 14*®), the change from 
‘ Son of God ’ in V.®® involves a kind of ‘ play ’ upon 
the words ‘ Son of Man,’ and means that He has 
authority on earth (Mk 2“) to forgive sins, as being 
also ‘asonof man.’ It is the fact of incarnation, vast 
in its meaning, that contains this power. The 
power alike to reveal (3®®'-), to redeem (3®® 12®®- ”), 
to nourish with divine life (6®®), and to judge (5®®) 
rests upon the fact that in history, as a man. He 
yet stands as Son of Man. And the context of 
these passages shows it to be no less true that, for 
the Johannine interpreter of His consciousness, 
these functions rest upon the fact that in history, 
as a man. He yet stands as Son of God, the Logos 
who became flesh. 

III. Jesus Cbrist as Creator op the 
Church. — We have in the NT the record not 
merely of the conscious will of the historic Jesus, 
but of the effect which that will produced in the 
experience of man, in the rise of the Christian 
Church. Some account of that matter is herewith 
given in its two principal stages. 

i. The experience of the disciples before 
THE Crucifixion. — The attention of students of 
the Gospels has been fastened mainly upon two 
subjects, viz. the teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the Gospels, and the traces of later thought in those 
records, such as the apologetic purpose revealed in 
Matthew and John, or the personal views of His 
Person held by each of the four evangelists. There 
is another somewhat neglected field of study, viz. 
that change which Jesus wrought in the religious 
life of His disciples. This is in a sense only the 
reverse side of the whole fact of which the obverse 
has been presented in the description of His con- 
scious wUI. But it must also be considered if we 
are to realize ■vividly the process by which He 
became the founder of Christianity. The neglect 
of this topic is one fruitful cause of the wide-spread 
but superficial 'view that Jesus was a teacher, 
whose disciples after His death exaggerated Him 
into a Redeemer and a Divine Person. 

I. Jesus and Israel. — The first disciples came to 
Jesns from those who had been arrested by the 
message of John the Baptist. His announcement 
of the approach of the Kingdom of heaven was 
bound up uith the announcement that the King 
Himself would appear, through whom the Holy 
Spirit would enter into the life of the people (Mk 
l®-», Mt 3®-®®, Lk 3®-®“, Jn 1®'-®®). They understood, 
of course, that He would come to Israel and some- 
how assert His supreme authority over the people 
of God. But they did not and could not anticipate 
the entirely new manner in which that assertion 
would be made, the new type of kingship which 
He would establish. Even tneir prophets had not 
foreseen it (Mt 11®). 

(a) His appeal to the Jews. — Jesus did make His 
appeal steadily and nnweariedly to Israel as the 
people of God. He preached throughout the 
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sroagogues of Galilee (Mk l®^). On each visit to 
Jerusalem He went to the Temple and dealt 
directly with the responsible heads of the Jewish 
religious community. And not only John hut the 
Synoptists represent Him as aware that His rejec- 
tion or acceptance by them determined the question 
whether ‘ His own ’ had received Him or not (c.o., 
Jn 1“ 6«- " 8« Mt 2123-" 23^’’-^). When He 

sent out His disciples to preach in His name (alike 
the twelve and the seventy). He commanded them 
to address ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Mt 10®) or to prepare the way for His own preach- 
ing among them (Lk 10*). The last CTeat struggle 
culminating in His death arose from His unbroken 
will to brin^ Israel to repentance and into mb- 
mission to Himself. 

(b) The discMes and this appeal. — His disciples 
accompanied Him througli the whole series of 
events. They heard, and helped to e.Ktend, His 
call to repentance ; and they knew that tliis alone 
had not caused His death, for the rulers feared to 
kill one ponnlarly known to be a propliet (Mt 213®). 
They heard His announcement or a higher code of 
morals ; that did not cause His death. They heard 
Him accused of breaking the Sabbath ; that also, 
though more grave, did not directly enter into His 
final condemnation. They knew that even the 
desire to be a revolutionary Messiah would not 
have procured His formal indictment and execu- 
tion ; patriotism would have kept his enemies 
lilent, if not enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
Ihey had watched his passionate desire to save His 
people in His own way and on His own terms. 
They had heard his patient arguments with the 
scribes and Pharisees, His protests against their 
accusation of Him as an emissary of Satan, His 
warnings against their rejection of Him as leading 
to their oto dowfall. His terrific denunciations 
when their hatred of Him revealed tliem, not as 
imorant or sensual, but as hypocrites. They saw 
His very tears over Jerusalem, when He knew her 
decision to be made and her doom chosen out of 
hatred for the real Spirit of God and for the real 
Kingship of God as revealed in Himself (cf. Mt ll*® 
1223 -Sd 23”-39, Mk 12*- a, Lk 13*-»). Burkitt explains 
what he calls ‘ the q^uarrel ’ between Jesus and the 
authorities by the difference between ‘ erudition,’ 
on which they depended, and ‘ intuition,’ which was 
the supreme quality of His Spirit (The Gospel 
History and its Transmission, p. 174). The dis- 
ciples have a deeper account of the matter than 
that, so much deeper that the word ‘quarrel’ is 
not the adequate term for it. It was in their view 
a warfare between the true King of Israel and the 
sons of the Kingdom. The resistance to one who 
claims regal authority is either rebellion or patriotic 
rectitude. The records show that even before His 
death His disciples had begun to imderstand it as 
rebellion. 

(c) Persistence of the appeal. — Moreover, it is not 

correct to say that Jesus cut Himself off from 
Israel. His appeals never ceased. Even in the 
Johannine account of His controversy this element 
of grace never altogether fails. His urgency. His 
condemnation. His denunciation, are the weapons 
of His mercy (e.g., 103’'-)i snd on the 

cross He prays for the pardon of those who have 
rejected His Kingship. To the very end He is 
seeking the lost, manifesting the Pather’s grace in 
His own attitude and action towards them. 

2. Thenevv Israel. — ‘The whole Jewish thought 
maybe summed up in this, that as surely as there is 
only one God, so surely is there only one sacred com- 
munity (Gemeinde) ’ (A. Schlatter, NT Theologie, 
Calw, 1909-10, i. 175). Nowhere is the majesty of the 
conscious will of Jesus more apparent than m this, 
that, as the people reject Him, He begins to create 
the new community of God. The disciples preserve 


this fact as fully and clearly as they do His word) 
of an eschatological character. And their under- 
standing of His self-estimate was rooted here, and 
not merely in His words of prophecy. The Gospels 
prove on every page that Jesus deliberately set 
Himself to establish the Church as the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Whether He actually 
used the word ‘ Church ’ (Mt 18*'*) or not is a minor 
matter ; and it may be even irrelevant. The fact 
is that, as He found individuals responsive to His 
call, repenting of sin, as He saw repentant men 
(Lk 6®) ready to rise up and follow Him at all costs, 
waiting upon His will as upon that of a king, He 
saw in them the members of the new community 
of God. He speaks of them as ‘salt of the earth,’ 
‘light of the world’ (Mt S*®*-), and distinguishes 
their kind of righteousness from that of the 
Pharisees (S'”). He sees publicans and harlots, 
who repent and foUow Him (as many of them had 
believed John the Baptist in his day), going into 
the Kingdom of God (Mt 21®*). He takes the faith 
of the centurion in Himself as the harbinger of 
that multitude of Gentiles ivho shall come from 
the east and the west while the sons of the 
Kingdom are cast out (Mt 8***0- The idea that 
Jesus was primarily a teacher, and a personal 
revealer only so far as He went about doing good, 
just as He expected others to do, and for the rest 
pictured to Himself, and to others, certain tran- 
scendent acts of God Iji^g yet for Him wholly in 
the future, through which tlie Kingdom would be 
established out of heaven, is one which leaves 
out the central fact in the Gospels. That central 
fact is that He created, consciously, deliberately, 
patiently, the new nation,^ the community in which 
God’s Kingship was being realized. Harnack 
(Neue Vntersuchungen, etc., p. 97) names it os one 
of the ‘developments’ in Matthew that Jesus_ is 
pictured as adcfressing a definite community (‘ eine 
geschlossene Gemeinde’). Bat,_if we subtract a 
slight element of exaggeration in the phrase, toe 
fact is not less true of Mark. In the latter His 
movements are affected by consideration of three 
groups — the multitude, the officials and their re- 
presentatives, and the disciples. The last named, 
even when limited to the twelve (though not always 
so limited), form a definite community, which even 
in Mark is looked upon as the nucleus of the King- 
dom of God (1*®- 2*®-“ 3*- *®‘*- 4*®- ^ 10®'- 

129 13W)-S3. S7 [oJ ^K\eKT0[]). 

What is the evidence in the Gospels that Hu 
disciples experienced the force of that creative will 
during His earthly ministry? On the outwaru 
side toe answer is easy. For it is clear that Jesu^ 
as we have seen, gathered His folloivers aroMU 
Him, as individuals who became a more or less 
definite body, through their willingness to accept 
His teaching, obey His behests, and put their hope 
in His power. We do not know how large tlus 
body was. It appears indistinctly as varying in 
number, intelligence, and enthusiasm. l nac 
crowds followed Him so much as to endanger ms 
work is made very clear in Mark’s Gospel, wnere 
He is represented as repeatedly eluding them ana 
their superficial and earthly desires. All tne 
Gospels describe Him as selecting twelve *^^^2^*^ 
whom He concentrated His attention (Mk 1 — 

Mt4*8-“,- cf. Lk 5*-**, Mk 3'®-*®=Lk 6*®'’®, Mt lO® , 
Jn 1 ®*-“ 6®*- ; seeE. Haupt, 2wn Ferstananis acs 

Apostolats im NT, HaUe, 1896). As Mark shows 
Him escaping from the multitudes, Matthew 
distinctly and repeatedly emphasizes the P**®*t*, 
work of close and intimate i**struction ot tne 
twelve (cf. Mt 16*®- ®* 17** «• i®- “ 18*' ®* 19*'' « 20'* 

241-25. 46 261^'). 

3. The ‘ liberal view.’— It is usual and important 
to point out that Jesus, in giving to His d^®*P , 
the secret of fellowship with God, did not tea 
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them any rules or provide them with institutional 
machinery. He has no technique of penitence, 
though He demands penitence. He has no ex- 
ternal rules of worship, though He expects them to 
worship. He would nave men pray, but teaches 
only one brief and general form. He insists re- 
lentlessly on doing the will of the Father, hut He 
has no list of commandments. He makes love to 
God and man a universal fundamental law that 
must he obeyed by all men before and above all 
else, hut where and how they shall begin He does 
not say. All the helps by way of rules, ceremonies, 
symbols, and creeds which other religious teachers 
and directors have used for the guidance of their 
followers are absent from the story of our Lord’s 
dealings with His disciples. These facts raise in 
an urgent way the question, What then did Jesus 
do with His disciples that was sufficient to create 
the Church and open the Christian eraT The 
answer to this question which the so-called ‘ liberal ’ 
theology has made familiar to this generation con- 
sists mainly in this, that Jesus, first by His teaching 
about God as Father and about the Kingdom as the 
re-organization of society on the basis of righteous- 
ness and love, further by His oum example in 
which faith in the Father and love to man were so 
fully exemplifiedj awoke in His disciples’ hearts a 
like faith in their own sonsliip towards God, and 
that ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ from which all 
efiective reforms of society must spring. His 
primary message was about the Father and man’s 
direct approach to Him, not about Himself as 
Mediator of that Father’s love, not even about 
Himself as exemplar of the Father’s spirit. It 
was the admiration and matitude of the disciples 
that clothed Him with the categories of Messiah 
and Redeemer, drawn partly from Jewish and 
partly from Hellenistic life and thought, and 
in time added the remoter conceptions of pre- 
existence, deity, atoning sacrifice, and universal 
authority. 

This position is capable of many modifications. 
There are those who reduce the personal function 
of Jesus to little more than that of a superlative 
teacher who was also a man of deep religious ex- 

S erience (c.g., Bousset, JesiM ; J. Weiss, Christm, 
[alle, 1909). There are those who recognize in 
His exemplary power a fact of transcendent value 
for all time, a form of religious experience which 
surpasses all others, and makes Him Leader and 
Master of all who would know the power of faith 
and realize in their hearts the love of God {e.g., 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth). But there 
are those whom it is hard to classify, men who 
seem, under the spell of ‘the modem mmd,’ to 
reduce His significance, and then, under a vision of 
His real place in the history of the Christian con- 
sciousness, to exalt Him to superhuman rank and 
authority. Such an one is Wernle_(i3ie An/anyc 
unserer Bcligion ; very clearly also in Die Quellen 
des Lehens jesu). But we may here take as our 
example Hamack, in whose various writings the 
two points of view (or the influence of these two 
impulses) appear repeatedly. For example, in The 
Sayings of Jestis he says that Q gives us ‘that 
which formed the central theme of the message of 
our Lord — that is, the revelation of the knowledge 
of God, and the moral call to repent and to believe, 
to renounce the world and to gain heaven — this 
and nothing else’ (p. 251). A few pages earlier, 
liowever (while dealing with the content of Q), he 
says, ‘ It is obvious that our Lord’s consciousness 
of Sonship must have preceded in time His con- 
sciousness of Messiahship, must indeed have formed 
a stepping-stone to the latter’ (p. 245 n.) ; again in 
an often quoted sentence in Das Wesen des Chrisien- 
tums, 'Not the Son, but only the Father is con- 
tained in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it’ (p, 91). 
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Yet in the next paragraphs he goes on to show from 
the very words of Jesus that ‘ He leads them to 
God, not only through His word, but even more 
through that which He is and does and finally 
through that which Ho suffers,’ and concludes by 
asserting ‘that Jesus Himself became for His 
disciples the power of the Gospel’ (p. 92). There 
is evidently a situation here which ne^s to be 
cleared up. It has been urged that Hamack in 
that sentence means to speak strictly as a historian 
when he says that the gospel as Jesus preached it 
contained only ‘ the Father and not the Son,’ and 
that he does admit the right of the disciples after- 
wards to introduce Jesus Himself into their form 
of the gospel (so Schlatter). The question is partly 
whether Hamack is right in excluding from con- 
sideration the great passages (cited earlier in this 
article) in which the conscious will of Jesus is 
represented as determining the destiny of men. 
But it is not a question to be decided merely by 
quoting utterances which explicitly and formally 
put Him into the gospel as He preached it, or by 
refusing to accept them as autuentio. The real 
question is whether we have proof that Jesus 
became to His disciples a ‘ religious object’ during 
His earthly life, and whether tlieir experience in 
that matter was the effect of His conscious ■wdll as 
He by teaching, miracle, example, and direct 
mouluing of their life formed them into the nucleus 
of that community in which He intended the 
Kingship of God_ to be realized. Have we any 
right to limit ‘_His gospel’ to His recorded words 
of formal teaching, addressed to the multitudes, if 
we find that the whole eflect of His ‘ training of 
the twelve’ was to replace their Jewish religion 
with a religious attitude towards God which 
depended upon their attitude towards Him ! 

4 . The method of Jesus. — This, which is a purely 
historical as well as a vital religious inquiry, we 
must now deal with. It will be best to do so by 
considering the matter in relation to the three 
functions of personal founders described in the 
opening section of this article. The appearance of 
repetition, when the following statements are com- 
ared with the discussion of the consciousness of 
esus, will be lessened if it be remembered, as 
already explained, that we are here considering 
the other side of the central fact (the founding of 
the Christian religion), viz. the religious conscious- 
ness of the disciples of Jesus. We must see the 
experience through which the first disciples passed 
as the conscious ivill of Jesus took elFect upon 
their relations with God, if we would understand 
the method of the founder. 

( 1 ) The sense of need. — Each personal founder 
has dealt with the human sense of need. He has 
interpreted it, intensified it, and sought to satisfy 
it. He has revealed what he saw to be the true 
and supreme values of human experience, glorified 
them, and sought to make them the actual pos- 
session of his followers. What did His disciples 
receive from Jesus in this way ? 

(«) They came _to_ Him from a race for which, ns 
a whole, the religious was the supreme view of 
life. Moreover, they came with minds and hearts 
aflame from the stem, passionate, convinced, and 
convincing preaching of John the Baptist. His 
announcement of the approaching Kingdom pre- 
pared them for the King. In Jesus they found 
another who, like John, was absorbed wholly in 
the thought of that supreme crisis, and He too 
announced the Kingdom. But they found many 
great ditlerences in His method and outlook. 
These dillerences are not exhausted by speaking 
of His geniality, breadth, sympathy, social in- 
terest, and so forth. For He was also stem, 
definite, authoritative, exacting. His disciples 
found themselves involved by their discipleship in 
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new personal relations with the living, present, 
and insistent will of God. Jesus did not, like the 
Baptist, postpone that Kingship to an outer catas- 
trophic event. He makes them feel that they 
have to do with God now, as He is dealing with 
them now. This lies at the heart even of the 
Lord’s Prayer, every clause of which involves the 
idea of God’s present action in our human life, 
even thougli it may have an eschatolomcal back- 
ground. The presence of God is involved in all 
that He says about prayer, against anxiety, con- 
cerning the Father’s love, in the call to repent- 
ance, to faith, to self-sacrifice. In spite of the 
eschatological element in His sayings, through 
which He taught them to cherish the expectation 
of the future acts of God, we must see in tliese 
records their memory of the awe, the humility, 
the confidence towards God, tiie sense of His 
actual Kingship which Jesus awoke in their souls. 

(5) Jesus also took up the Baptist’s call to re- 
pentance. But His disciples found that with Him 
this meant a change more profound than any 
prophet had ever sought to effect, for no propliet 
had ever learned it as they did from the Messiah 
Himself (cf. Mt 13”'-). This repentance was some- 
thing which He wrought in them by His whole 
continuous treatment of them as well as by an 
explicit preliminary call. They learned from Him 
the depth and subtlety of their sin. Apart alto- 
gether from lessons about outward sin, which 
He rather assumed that they already knew from 
the Law (Mk 10’®*-), they were taught to see dead- 
liest guilt in self-righteousness and self-seeking 
and unbelief. On these matters they received, 
and have preserved in these records, the most 
penetrating and heart-breaking experiences. For 
His words created the Christian world by first 
making history in their oivn souls. The teachings 
gathered together in the Sermon on the Mount 
were addressed to them as disciples, and cannot be 
understood if viewed as spoken to all and sundry 
— a drifting, excited crowd (Mt 6‘). Not only was j 
Peter first encouraged to become a permanent fol- 1 
lower in an hour of moral agony (Lk but he j 
was repeatedly compelled to deeper knowledge of 
the distance of his heart from the ideal of his 
Master (Mt 14®* 16=® 17®“ 18®”- 19“-®® 20®“- 26®*-“ 
[cf. Lk 22®**-] 26®*- The sto^ of continuous 
moral training revealed in that series of passages ex- 
pressed'only in part the effect which Jesus produced 
upon the disciples when He thus proved to them 
how searching is that spirit of penitence to which 
He summoned them. In the conversions of Levi 
the publican, of Zacchmus, of the woman that was 
a sinner, there must have been powerful emotional 
crises. And the disciples were witnesses of these, 
and learners from them. They saw and felt the 
extending efi'ect of the personality of Jesus upon 
the moral consciousness of susceptible souls. On 
the positive side, we may note that He taught 
them to repent, and got them to repent, by de- 
manding the attitude of a little child (Mt 18***-), 
by measuring their sin with the most terrible of 
all standards, the principle of absolute mercy 
(Mt 6*^*- 18*°-®®), by insisting that the essential 
spirit of the Kingdom in which thev now began to 
live was that of service, unshrinking, unselfish, 
and complete (Mt 20®“'®®), which cannot be rendered 
except by the penitent. He confronted them ■with 
the call to love as God loves the unworthy and 
uncongenial (Mt 6^-*®). He even taught them 
that this inner moral revolution must be carried 
in upon the deepest imp'ulses and apparently most 
natural and prevalent desires of human nature 
(Mt 19'0-is- It is impossible to measure the 

work of Jesus in foundmg the new and final 
religion unless we see in these mere excerpts from 
the wealth of material in all four Gospels, not the 


quiet, placid teaching of a Eabbi, but the active 
penetrating spirit, the conscious will, of their 
Lord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
and insistently, deeper and deeper, into the heart, 
conscience, and will of the disciples. And they 
•were thus actually taught, or the world could never 
have heard of them or Him. They learned from 
Him that the fundamental need of man is not 
primarily a God who can give His people the out- 
ward conditions of happiness, but this— a new 
moral relation with the holy will of the actual and 
Impg God. And Jesus made them feel that need 
while He was there in the flesh, or they could not 
have seen or felt His meaning and power when He 
came to them in the Spirit. 

(2) How the need was satisfied. — The second 
matter of inquiry as to a personal founder is this 
— What function did He exercise in meeting the 
need which He revealed in so intense a light? Did 
He actually give them the new relation ■with God 
for which penitence is at once the preparation and 
the passionate outcry ? It is plain from the Syn- 
optics alone that they saw in Him a superhuman 
Man (see above on His consciousness). He was 
the Son of Man, He worked miracles of healing, 
He overcame the power of evil spirits, and even 
bound the strong man, the de'vu himself. He 
spoke on things human and divine ■with authority 
unmistakable, and announced the laws of the 
Kingdom of God. The religions results vyere not 
what they came to be after the Kesnrrection, but 
they were in kind the same. They found Him 
to be a fountain of the grace of God. No doubt 
the idea of sa^ving the lost (Lk 19*® || Mt 18** [un- 
certain text]) may have eschatological implicates, 
as the word ‘ salvation ’ continues to have even m 
Paul’s Epistles. But we cannot get rid of the fact 
that in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal eon Jesus described His o^vn 
present conduct as He pursued and received those 
who became His disciples. The fact that the re- 
corded words of explicit forgiveness were addressed 
to strangers (Mk 2°- ® and ||, Lk 7*®-°®) must not 
obscure the underlying fact that aU who became 
associated ■with Him entered into that state of for- 
giveness. It is true that He glowingly describes 
the willingness of the Father to receive, and the 
supreme ioy in heaven over, the repentant. But 
His own disciples had that grace of heaven mani- 
[ fested to them in the ■will of Jesus towards them. 
He treated those as penitent who follo'wed Him, 
and His followers He treated as under the King- 
ship of God, enjoying the love of the Father be- 
cause they were under His o'wn ■will and objects of 
His ow-n love. This comes out more clearly if 
we recall, in its significance for their religions ex- 
perience, the kind and extent of submission wliicn 
He exacted and they yielded to Him. The 'y®*7 
symbols and metaphors employed to describe their 
relations to Him and His functions towards them 
are significant. Thus He is the Shepherd and 
they His flock (Mt 10*® 25®®, Lk 15‘ 12®=, Jn 10**- > ), 
and therein encourages them to remember the 
OT conception of Jahweh as Shepherd (I® ■“* 
80*. Is 40*S Ezk 34*’-®®). He is the buUder of the 
new temple, t.e. the commimity which shall taxe 
Israel’s place (Mt 16*®, Jn 2*®), for He is ‘more 
than the temple ’ (Mt 12°). He is the sower, and 
the souls whom He gathers to Himself *'**® 
harvest of God (Mt 13®- ®* ; cf. 9®*'-). In aU these 
metaphors w-e must note the gulf between shepher 
and sheep, builder and house, sower and gram, m 
if they must be made to feel that this 
lies between Him and them, and yet that it *® ■“* 
love. His ■wisdom. His powerful care and contro , 
that is their supreme hope. He does for tiiem 
what the moral insight of a true penit^t 
ask from God. Even more strikingly, He is t 
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Lord who appoints to every man his task, as a 
slave-owmer deals A^dth the slaves who are his pro- 
perty (JMt 19^ 25'^), Avho returns to judge 

them, and for whose return ns the consummation 
of human destiny the disciples of Jesus must wait 
in eagerness, faithfulness, and faith. These meta- 
phors are added to the positive fundamental asser- 
tions of Messiah- King, Son of Man, final Judge, 
mysterious Servant of Jahweh doomed to death, 
whose tremendous force is felt with increasing 
aive as they watch Him move along His strange 
and unexpected path to His death. But, while 
the latter group of ideas are present to their 
minds, now as startling enigmas and anon as more 
startling explanations of Jesus, the former group 
are those which describe His actual will as it takes 
effect upon their present e^erience. Therefore, 
they have given up all for His sake (Mt 19^), are 
ready, as He assumed, to meet persecution and 
even death for His sake (Mt 6*°'- [cf. Gess, Ghristi 
Person und Werk, i. 16 f.], Mt 20®)_. They learn 
to believe in Him as the Messiah-King (Mt 16‘®'-), 
and, Avhen they reach this measure of insight, 
Jesus rejoices because He sees now the new com- 
munity established through which the Kingdom 
of God is made actual on the earth. He sees in 
that confession of Him the work of God’s grace 
(‘ my Father ’_) in their hearts. Then it is that the 
deeper teaching not only about His death, but 
about their relation to Him, begins to find expres- 
sion (Mk 8°'"®®). (Much of the material in Mt 10 
probably belongs to this later period.) Now it 
begins to appear that their devotion to Him is a 
matter of which even disciples may be teimited to 
be ashamed (Mk 8“, Mt 10”'- 11« 26«, Ro I”). 
Now there is a gospel which they may begin to 

S reach even at the cost of life (Mk 8*^). Noav 
esus begins to speak of a cross (Mk 8“, Mt 16**, 
Lk 9®’) which they may be called on to carry to 
their own execution. (It is obvious that this 
language cannot be reflexion from a later date, 
for then the minds of Christians were absorbed in 
another view of the cross and spoke of being ‘ cruci- 
fied with’ Christ [Gal 2“], anci of dying with Him, 
not of bearing each an indCTendent cross.) And 
He is said to have spoken of His drawing the world 
to Himself by being ‘ lifted up ’ (Jn 12”). 

(3) Their mchoate thought of His Person. — ^We 
nowhere find in the Gospels an explicit statement 
regarding the personal religious experience of the 
disciples. All that fullness of the inner life which 
created the rest of the NT writings (and in a sense 
the Synoptic Gospels too) is absent from the story 
of tiieir intercourse Avith Him in the days of His 
flesh. They have preserved the records of their 
unbelief, their quarrelling, their selfish ambition, 
their blindness to His meaning, their readiness to 
forsake or deny Him Avhen the supreme stress 
came. But they do not speak of their joy or peace 
or hope. It is cA'ident that those AA-ere transition 
days from the arid, hungering life of the Jewish 
Avorld of that time to the exultant hearts that 
were later filled Avith the Spirit and presence of 
the Bisen Christ and of God m Him. They do not 
make clear hoAV they thought of the Father as 
Jesus taught them, nor Avhat that darvn of forgive- 
ness and peace Avas as they wnlked Avith eyes of 
trust and awe fastened upon this imperious yet 
tender Master of their souls. But certainly they 
had begun to feel a religious joy in His fellowship, 
a religious reverence for His mighty Avill displayed 
in deeds and Avords of superhuman poAver (Mt 
12“ 13’“-, Lk 10'=^'-, hlk 9=, Jn [cf. 1 Jn 
16”"*®]) ; and, as Ave have seen, we must assume 
that His continuous and ever deepening instruction 
in the nature of the penitent, consecrated, and 
faithful life did seize their Aidlls and change their 
hearts. The story of Peter’s contrition at the 


beginning and end of the record (Lk 5®, Mk 14'”) 
presents one side. The Avords of Jesus (Mt 16*’) 
indicate that in His vieiv the recognition of His 
Messiahship Avas a religious experience of the 
highest character, in Avhich Peter had been brought 
into relation AA’ith the Father. It is quite certain 
that they entered into the new life of prayer, or 
we could never have received their record of His 
many teachings on that central matter. No less 
certain is it that, as they thus sought communion 
with the Father, the constant presence, the search- 
ing spirit, the authoritative commands (Mt 72 - 1 - 29 ^^ 
and the Avhole personal atmosphere of the Messiah 
and Son of God conditioned in the deepest AA’ay 
their thought of God and their endeavours after a 
realized f^oAVship with Him. The vagueness of 
the matter at this point is obviously natural on 
the orthodox view. For, if the gospel must, in 
Christ’s OAvn view, contain Himself as essential 
to it, it was inevitable that this should not become 
clear to His disciples, nor the form of religious 
experience which He alone could make possible 
become realized, until His relations Avith them 
had passed through all stages and reached that 
climax at which alone the full situation could 
come into aubav. It is those who hold that the 
personal religion of Jesus Himself Avas meant by 
Him to become the religion of every man, and that 
He did not think of entering into their religious 
consciousness except as an inspiring teacher and 
example, who cannot explain the absence from the 
Gospms of any proof that the disciples felt, then 
and there, the presence of the Kingdom, the full 
force of the new life and its joy. For this His 
martyr death Avaa not necessary. That event 
could only add a glow of pathos— but why not of 
despair?— to a picture of perfect relations Avith 
God Avhich life alone could reveal and death could 
only blot out. 

ii. The experience of the disciples after 
THE Resurrection. — This is not the place to 
attempt a history of the apostolic Church. Our 
task is to set forth as briefly ns possible some of 
those elements, described in the apostolic literature, 
Avhich constituted the Church as a community, 
Avhose existence is foimded on conscious reconcilia- 
tion Avith God, conscious possession of His Spirit, 
and that through faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
Son of God. 

I. The Resurrection faith. — ^It is universally 
admitted that the inchoate community left by 
Jesus at His crucifixion had no basis in their brief 
intercourse AA’ith Jesus for continuance as a com- 
munity. They Avere not organized for political 
action. Nor Avas their religious experience definite 
and strong enough to give them a distinct con- 
sciousness or place Avithin the system of the JeAvish 
Church. Their later conduct towards a universal 
gospel proves this. As an experience it was, ns 
AA'e have seen, real, but bound up Avith and depen- 
dent upon the presence of Jesus AAUth them, and un- 
released from JeAvish bonds. When He lay dead, 
their faith aa’us ready to die. They alloAA-ed out- 
siders to bury Him (Joseph of Arimathea [Mk 
15*’] ; Jn 19” adds Nicodemus). The stoiy of tAA’o 
of them, according to Lk 24’®’’*, gives a vivid and 
realistic picture of their attitude of mind, as 
persons who retained a gracious memory of Jesus 
Avithout hope. The grief which all the Gospels 
depict, the story of Thomas, the moral perplexity 
of Peter, the evident preparation for a permanent 
burial, combine to illustrate a situation Avhich the 
Avhole history of human experience would compel 
us to expect as the only natural one. Moreover, 
there avos a particular religions vicAv of the situation 
Avhich must have stained eA'en the incAuta'ble despair 
Avith shame and dismay. For an ancientlaw Avhich 
was perfectly familiar to them, and Avhich, indeed. 
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made all crucifixion a matter of peculiar horror to 
the Jewish imagination, asserted that a man who 
was executed, or exposed in death, on a cross was 
proved by that very event to have been accursed of 
God (Dt 2p3, Ac 53»'-, Gall3‘»; cf. 1 Co 1“ ‘a 
Messiah crucified I ’). Tliese facts are named here 
not for an apologetic purpose, but to account for 
the fact that practically all scholars, from Strauss 
onward, have held that the Christian Church could 
have risen only when the disciples came to have 
the Eesurrection faith. What produced that faith 
is the matter in dispute, a discussion of which would 
involve critical details and a philosophy of miracle 
too prolonged for this article. But it was this sudden 
conviction that God had raised Jesus from the dead 
that thrilled the despairing disciples \vith new life. 

2. The Holy Spirit. — Another event occurred in 
the experience of the community which is knoivn 
as the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
matter is accurately described in Ac 2 or not (cf. 
Jn 20“), something happened early in the history 
of the disciples which made the language of Paul 
about the Spirit intelligible ; and the Book of Acts 
is pervaded by the atmosphere and psychological 
effects of it. The coming of the Spirit meant that 
the power of God had come upon them. This 
power was manifested in various ways, some of 
them now obscure. Miracles and other forms of 
endowment {x°-pl<rfiaTa) were the result of His 
presence (see H. Gunkel, Die Wirkungcn des heil. 
Geistes^, GCttin^en, 1909; I. F. Wood, TAc Spirit 
of God in Bib. Lit., London, 1904). It was natural, 
and the records show it, that at first there should 
be much confusion of mind among the disciples on 
a subject so new and startling as the conscious 
indwelling of God in the hearts of a human com- 
munity. But it rapidly became clear that this 
experience meant that Jesus Christ Himself was 
still in living contact ivith them. They were — to 
use William James’s striking word — ‘ co-conscious’ 
with Him in this overwhelming suffusion of their 
hearts with a superhuman divine power. 

3. Christ of history and of experience. — The 
disciples had no intellectual difficulty about the 
transition from ‘ the Christ of history to the Christ 
of experience,’ with which modem thought has 
concerned itself so deeply. On the one hand, they 
believed that the same Jesus whom they had 
known in the flesh had appeared to them after His 
death, and that the experience of the Spirit’s 
power was the fulfilment of His promise (Ac 1® 
2®®, Jn 14®® 16’), and therefore the proof in their 
own life that they were under control of the same 
conscious ■will that dominated them in His earthly 
days. Even Paul, when he defends his authority 
as an apostle, claims to have ‘seen Jesus’ (1 Co 9*; 
cf. 15®). For him this conscious will (God, the 
spirit of God, Christ, the spirit of Christ, Ro 8’'®*) 
that rules him is the will of the historic^ person- 
ality whom they all knew as Jesus. But, on the 
other hand, they seem to have assumed that there 
was a continuity in the.'course and nature of their 
relimous experience itself. It is a strange feature 
of tne early addresses of Peter, and true to this 
view of the situation, that he does not represent 
the primary disciples, all of whom had been with 
Jesus (Ac iw-io-st 2*), as having now for the first 
time received the forgiveness of sins ; and there is 
no record of their ha'ving been baptized at this 
time. Repentance, baptism, forgiveness, are pro- 
claimed to others (Ac 2®®*- 3‘®- “), but are presup- 
posed as already characteristics of ‘the disciples.’ j 
This can only mean that they cannot deny or | 
ignore the past blessings which they had enjoyed j 
in His outward presence. What was obscure has j 
been made clear, what was inchoate is fulfilled. | 
The Messiahship of Jesus is now openly established j 
by transcendent acta of God on Him and in them. I 


It has been made a difficulty that the Kintidora of 
God of which Jesus spoke so much seems” to dis- 
appear from their vocabulary. But the fact remains 
and is now reflected in their use of the term ‘ Lord’ 
as applied to Jesus. His Lordship over them, so 
real and potent and glad, is the Kingship of God! 
In Paul’s language the term ‘ salvation ’ takes the 
place of ‘kingdom’ (Ac 28®®, Ko 1'®)— or ‘grace’ 
(Eo 5®), or ‘ life,’ ‘ eternal life ’ (Eo ®*). The pre- 
vailing Johannine term is ‘ eternal life.’ They are 
all used now in a presential and now in an eschato- 
logical sense. 

4. The experience of union with God.— William 
James said : 


‘We have in the fact that the conscious person is contimum 
with a wider self through which saving experiences come, a 
positive content of religious experience which, it seems to me, 
IS literallg and objectively true as far as it goes ' (The Varieties 
of Religicnis Experience, London, 1902, p. 616). 

This may be set beside the still more penetrating 
statement of another American thinker : 

‘That which can happen only with the consciousness of God 
is an act of God ’ (W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, London, 1912, p. 440). 

These assertions may be held true of religion at 
every grade of its development. But they receive 
their full illustration, ana, indeed, have been made 
possible, only by their comjilete fulfilment in the 
experience of the community founded bv Christ. 
It is, of course, impossible to distinguish the higher 
from the lower types of religious experiences by 
the mere intensity of subjective emotional ex- 
perience. It is the historical setting and moral 
qualities of that experience that make one re- 
ligion greater than another, and _ the relmon of 
Christ the supreme fact which it w. The im- 
measurable force of the apostles’ witness in the 
history of the world arises from the follovring 
among other facts. 

(o) TJie greatness of it . — The ‘wider Self with 
whom the believers were in contact was conceived 
in terms which had not been attained before and 
have not been surpassed. The living God, Creator, 
Sustainer, Fatlier, is described in a series of ni®&‘ 
nificent statements of Paul (Ac 17®®"®®, ^ , 

11®®-®®, Col 1, Eph 1), and no less clearly though 
less elaborately by other writers (Jn P®', He 1 ■)• 
Throughout the apostolic literature it is assumed 
that He is personal, holy, and righteous, whose 
hatred of sin is absolute (Eo 1-3®®), and whose 
purpose ■\vith man is glorious. Those conceptions 
were not scientific or theological in_ form or ongin. 
They were derived from the past life and thought 
of the Jewsh people. They had been confinned by 
the teaching of Jesus. But they were now driven 
deep into the human consciousness by the im- 
measurable power of the new range of expenenw. 
Every word and phrase by which they descniw tne 
new life is a ■witness to some new form of the 
divine action upon human nature, which trans- 
formed everything. Hence we hear of i^^ ® 
birth (Jn 3®, 1 Jn 3'), as a new creation (2 Go h , 
Gal 6’®), as dying to the past life of sin, weakness, 
fear (Eo 6®“-, Col 3®'®-, Gal 2®® 6®‘), as entenng into 
light after darkness (1 Jn 1® 2“, Eph 5 
after bondage (Gal 4®-’ 5®), and so on. Thusti 
change is often described in terms ivhieh ar 
used for the idtal and fundamental conditions o 
human existence. Men who are convicted of sin 
are yet living in the conscious fellowship and peac 
of the living and personal God. 

(b) The divine power as conditioned.— i his n 
form of religions consciousness can be fully nmi ‘ 
stood only in and through its ethical 9“®®®® • 

The mystical experience is there, indeed, for 
where in religious literature is the 6™*®?'®®’®^ 
ment more intense than in the NT. It is a di 
power, it is divine life, it is the dmne ®P ^ 
which has come upon them and swept them 1 
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ecstasies of joy and rapture. There are signs that 
many of them (even Paul [2 Co 12“'']) '^vere carried 
into abnormal psychic conditions. The scenes 
said to have occurred at Pentecost (Ac 2), many 
of the incidents connected wth demons (e.g., Ac 
19*'®-), as well as Paul’s discoursing of ‘tongues’ 
and other phenomena (1 Co 12'^), prove this abun- 
dantly enough. For these things many parallels 
can he found elsewhere in the history of religious 
experience. The new thing, or the excellent thing, 
in the NT religion is that the experience of the 
universal presence and power of God (the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of God, Eo 8'‘“, Jn 14-16) is 
conditioned rationally, ethically, and historically. 
This was no mere inflow of inexplicable energy 
from an unknown source, no afflatus which breathes 
upon the soul from mystical ‘ caves of the winds.’ 
V^et nothing is taken from its mystery, its serious- 
ness, its intensity, its solemn awe. These qualities 
are simply relieved of their ‘ blindness,’ their mere 
inscrutability, by the conditions under which the 
mystic union with God is realized. Mysticism is 
delivered from its sheer darkness and filled with 
real meaning. For the work of God in the soul is 
led up to by the word of the gospel which is ad- 
dressed at once to the understanding, the conscience, 
and the heart. There is no demand for asceticism 
or for prolonged technical self-discipline, such as 
the mystery-religions, especially in the following 
century, demanded. It is assumed that all men 
must tuink, indeed, to become Christian ; but the 
simplest man may think well enough to understand 
the personal relations into which a personal God 
is calling him. And then he 111111 fand, as Paul 
showed the untutored Galatians ns well as the 
philosophers of the University of Athens, that the 
fundamental laws of righteousness and love, repent- 
ance and faith, are those under which the divine 
will deals with the human, and the human must 
deal with the divine. Hence we are not surprised 
to find that Paul speaks in Komans (S’*®-) of the 
righteousness of God as an effective fact, a living 
force, in human experience ; just as the same 
apostle no less than John (1 Jn speaks of love 
— for God, who is working in us and begetting His 
children among us, bos commended His lovetowards 
us and has proved that He is love. 

(c) The historic Christ as related to these condi- 
tions , — The whole effect of that word of the gospel 
is to teach men that it is God who is now invading 
the individual life, that the divine is pressing in a 
new way and under purely moral conditions upon 
the human. The gospel is an appeal to men, not 
to scale the heights of God, but to submit to the 
influence of God*s grace which is His very spirit and 
presence, an experienced force, in the inner depths 
of the sovd. But this new religious attitude and 
experience, constituting the substance of the new 
religion, has been intelligible, and therefore is 
possible as a programme of spiritual history, be- 
cause it is organically connected with the fact that 
in Christ the divine has- invaded man’s history, 
personally, definitely. Every phase of the gospel 
of divine grace is linked with His name. It is the 
deeds of God in Him, in His historic consciousness 
and experience, that form at once the revelation of 
the quality of God’s will and the moral ground of 
His new and supreme appeal to man’s reason, con- 
science, and heart. For the primary disciples this 
sense of union iidth God could be explained only by 
the continuance of the power of Jesus, now exalted 
08 Christ, to exert His supreme influence upon 
human nature. And the Church has never been 
content with any other explanation. 

(d) Univcrsalism and Paronsia . — The religion of 
Jesus Christ, being of this nature, was inherently 
a universal religion. It required a great struggle 
in the primitive Church before the full meaning of 


this fact was grasped and its consequences were 
accepted. Into that story we need not enter here 
Nor IS it necessary to do more than point out in a 
few words that the eschatological view, which ex- 
pected the speedy manifestation (Paronsia) of Christ, 
did not prevent the development of the nniversal- 
istic view of the gospel. The former was a view of 
the future, the latter was made an experience in the 
present. The old antinomy, which was, as we have 
seen, in the consciousness of Jesus Himself, was 
now present to the faith of His Church. It is easy 
to exaggerate the religious and ethical effect of the 
eager waiting for the return of Christ, the coming 
of the Man from heaven. Potent as that hope was, 
it did not destroy the diligence of a man like Paul 
or hinder (rather it greatly helped) the rapid spread 
of the new religion. Yet we see in Paul’s later 
epistles (when his oivn death drew near) how a 
world programme seemed to open before him, whose 
outlines could not be filled in within a brief space 
of time (Christ the Head of the Church, 1 Co 12, 
Eph, Col). And the Fourth Gospel, as well as 
1 John, represents an effort not to forsake that 
hope, but to see it through the medium of an experi- 
ence which means that Christ is here and His people 
already live in Him. Just as, in the Gospels, He is 
confessed as Messiah, and accepts the confession as 
springing from God, yet was not declared as Messiah 
in fullness of power; just as He spoke also of the Son 
of Man as there where He forgave sins and sought 
the lost, yet announced that the Son of Man would 
be seen coming on the clouds of heaven ; just as in 
some parables He spoke as if the kingdom were 
there, and in others as if it were BtUl to come j so did 
His apostles afterwards struggle with the same 
double view, now raised to a hi^er plane of experi- 
ence. Having seen Him after death, declared as 
Messiah, and having received ample proof that He 
was now in the spirit, the true Lord, the actual 
energy of their lives (Gal 2®, Eph 3'®®-), they yet 
still waited for His appearing (Ph 3®) ; He was 
manifested and is yet to be manifested (1 Jn 1*®- 
3''®). Perhaps this principle is the only one on 
which the moral and spiritual evolution of the race 
could proceed. 

IV. Jescs Christ and the jwrae re- 
generation 0 FHAN,— 1 . The Christian Church 
as a moral agency, — No one can reasonably 
dispute the statement that Christianity has 
roved itself the highest ethical force in the 
istory of man. Other religions have exercised 
their own measure of noble influence, but their 
positive contributions have been less brood and pure 
and elevating, and they have adopted as inherent 
elements certain principles which have sadly limited 
their moral beneficence — e.g., the pessimism of 
karma as retained by Buddmsm and its insistence 
on unlimited asceticism as essential ; also the ab- 
sence of an assured faith in the mercy of God, 
and the fatalistic element, as well as the moral 
insufficiency of Muhammad’s personal character, in 
Islam. These defects are alike fundamental and 
fatal to those systems. The Christian Church, 
as an organized historical institution, has failed to 
prove itself an ideally perfect moral agency. It has 
often been ruled by the earthly mind ; it has often 
misinterpreted its moral task in the world ; its 
officials have often adopted the methods of Satan 
for promoting the Kingdom of God. Yetithasdone 
more than any other organization in history to hold 
before the conscience of mankind the ideal of 
human character and destiny. It has carried in its 
memory of Christ, in its very ritual of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, in its permanent forme of wor- 
ship, in its great and vital princmle of an appeal 
through Scripture to the mind of Christ as revealed 
to and in the apostolic consciousness, the perma- 
nent motives and standards of self-criticism, con 
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trition, and reformation. This means tliat Jesns station united with the will to obey unto death 
Christ remains in the life of the Church not as a far- unresisting and unafraid ; (2) the nobility and 
off memory growing more dim and less effective dignity of a great mind and powerful will united 
upon the conscience of the Church and mankind, as with simplicity and lowliness of life ; (3) severity of 
time flows, bub as a living judge and unexhausted the utmost in His purity, frankness of the least 
source of moral propulsion. Let us consider Him compromising in His trutli, united with tenderness, 
as the supreme personal foree in the moral history pity, and comprehending sympathy ; (4) the clear’ 
of man. relentless perception, exposure, and hatred of man’s 

2. The ethical teachings of Jesus, — The first sin united w’itli the unfaltering resolution to be 
appeal is naturally made to the teachings of Jesus, Himself the Saviour of man. Such a characterwas 
which have been explored avith extraordinary itself a revelation of the ideal humanity, and has 
minuteness to discover their personal and social since these Gospels were written ruled the hearts of 
application. Two things have gradually become men with royal supremacy. 

clear which modify the nature of that appeal. (1) 4 . His character measured by His divinity.— 

The first is that He abolished all dependence on But tliere was more than His teaching and more 
outward ceremony as a means of salvation. Jesus than His character as a perfect man. It might 
revealed the ethical nature of man’s religious rela- have seemed impossible that a character formed 
tions. The same principles of faith and love unite from such a consciousness as His should be of any 
men with one another and with God. Even wor- avail for blind, selfish, earthly-minded, impulsive 
ship of God is a moral act, and God’s readiness to men. For His superhuman consciousness and His 
answer is compared with the attitude of good par- native sinlessness would open up a gulf between 
ents to their cliildren (Mt 7“ ; cf. Lk His achievement of moral glory and man’s con- 

11i-ibj[ 81-8^ Jn4“^''). (2) The second is that Jesus did tinuous and dismal failure which no man could 
not, except for illustration, deal with the concrete cross, the very sight of which would crush all faith 
details of life, and that He did not announce an and hope with the weight of personal despair. But 
organized system of laws. The only matter in which the picture of Christ’s moral quality is set before us 
He approached the method of statutory legislation in the light of His Incarnation and His redeeming 
was that of marriage (Mk 10’"'°, Mt 19^'®) — a fact purpose in life and in death. Passages like 2 Co 8’ 
which is of the utmost significance for the funda- and Ph 2 ^’^- show that the pre-existence of Christ 
mental nature of that institution in His community, was not for the apostles what certain Ritschlians 
His teachings are occasional, fragmentary. They have too often represented it to be— an empty and 
penetrate to the fundamental principles of con- unethical idea. On the contrary, it is the eternal 
duct, rather to the inner spirit, the secret self- mil of the Son of God, His ‘grace, ’ His ‘mind,’ 
determinations of man. For example, take His that are revealed in His self-emptying and im- 
words about love (Mt Mk 12^’®‘, Mt 22®*'^'’), poverishment. It is not the limited though noble 
purity of motive (Mt 6®' 25-‘'”, Mk sacrifice of a man that is seen in Him by the faith 

service (Mk lO**"*’, Mt 25®^'^®), forgiveness (hit 6*®'' of the Christian Cliurch. It can only be measured 
Ign-ss), faithfulness (Mt 24'“*®' 25’®*®®), sacrifice (Mk by the movement of His will from the throne to the 
gw-sr g«-i8 20'®"®®), etc. He uses proverbs, parables, cross. "When the Word became flesh. His gloy 
paradoxes, or mere simple illustrations, as well as was beheld, the glory of grace and tnith(Jnl“), and, 
direct commands, to state these principles, to make when He ■was seen and handled, it was the n ord 
them distinct and impressive, to startle His hearers of life that stood revealed (1 Jn P"®). ® 

from the moral somnolence induced by their tradi- author of Hebrews refers to the Incarnation (2‘ ' J, 

tional habits of thought and evasions of severe we cannot miss the effect of contemplating the Son 

moral issues, to show His principles at work in con- of God as He chose to_ partake of the flesh and 
Crete social relations. In all this ive note a certain blood in which aU the children share, and to become 
finality Avhich makes His principles inevitable for in aU things like unto His brethren. When in 
thehuraan conscience of all ages and circumstances, 1 Peter we read of the lamb without blemish 
a certain urgency which makes them impressive, of His patient endurance of shame and pam (2 ), 

solemn ; and He binds them as ethical statements to of the purpose of His suffering once for all (3 h we 
religionastheirfinalexplanation, justification, and cannot but realize that the writer is thinKing 
sanction. He takes the great principle of reward not of a man, but of the divine being who entered 
and punishment to the heart of all His teaching, into human life in His oivn fnll and holy 
But He makes it appear that these are not acci- love. When in Paul’s ■writings we read of Hirn 
dental, external, and confusing to the conscience, ‘who loved me and gave himself up for me 
The reward and penalty come from God and are (Gal 2®®), of his own desire to kno^y the feiiowsiup 
part of the history of the Kingdom and of the indi- of His suflTerings (Ph 3’“), of Christ s love which 
vidual soul. The moral order of the universe is at constrained him (2 Co 5*^), from which no pang 0 
once established and revealed through them. shame can separate him (Ko 8®®), _we realize tn 

3. His personal character. — In addition to the time that this is the love of a divine heing.^ the 

teaching of Jesus we must take account of His whole subsequent history of the Church shows tiiac 

personal character as a moral force. It is true that the inner secret of that spell 1x111011 the name o 
the direct appeals to that character in the ordinary Jesus Christ has cast upon man’s heart lies in tm 
relations of life in apostolic literature are few (cf. view of His character as that of one whose ®tema 
Ac 10®®, 2 Co 10®, 1 P 2®*“'). But on every page w'e holiness and love became active 

see its searching and inexpressible influence. The for men. Many good men have suffered for tiie 
picture of that holy and merciful life is ever before feUow-men. Patriotism and friendship, stern ue - 
their eyes and is cherished in their hearts. In the tion to duty and a certain royal self-respect, na 
Gospels it is preserved for us simply, directly, ■with produced their myriad martyrs of 
such unity of spirit in its apparently divergent or worth. But they are men entangled without ui 
even contradictory elements that it has won for it- will in human relations, and rising worthily to in 
self a position of majesty, a strange and irresistible task. Here is the picture of one whose sinless 11 , 
authority over the imagination, if not yet over the whose love, whose will to serve and even , 

will, of the human race. He stands before the more than human, and who is, of His own wiii, 

world as harmonizing in His own ■wUl with the into the entanglements of man’s moral situatio 

perfection of self-mastery — for He was tempted to man’s deliverance. His very difference iron 
the utmost, yet sinless — such contrasts as these : gives moral sublimity to His deliberate anu m 
(1) the consciousness of high and even superhuman inl self-union with us. 
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$. The will of God revealed as the ultimate 
ground of moral ideals. — The ethical value and 
force of the story of Christ is not yet fully stated. 
Another element, the greatest and most potent of 
all, is involved in it. 

(а) A permanent proUem in the history of 
morality. — That we may estimate aright its true 
significance, let us recall one of the central problems 
of the higher ethical systems of different ages, which 
have often penetrated far into the heart of virtue 
and have tried to picture the perfect man. Aristotle 
did so, and discovered that the virtuous man is 
alone capable of true happiness. But he was ap- 
parently bafified by the fact that he cannot be 
pictured as attaining the ideal in our world because 
the environment proves hostile. There ought to be 
a relation of ‘perfect virtue’ and ‘perfect life.’ 
But the latter fails even the best of men, either 
through misfortune in life or through the close of 
life itself in death. The Stoics faced the same 
situation, and their very name means for us in Eng- 
lish what it does because they girded themselves 
to meet it not merely in speculation but in practical 
life, by the discipline not merely of the mind but of 
the will. They sought their sure guide to virtue and 
peace in an appeal to the Reason which informs the I 
universe as a whole. Yet, just because their vision 
of this Reason was won only by the severe labour 
of elect souls, and they had no objective ground, 
but only an inner and therefore indemonstrable ■ 
conviction, their virtue lacked joy. It could not and i 
did not become asocial good, a wide and permanent 
force in history. In Kant, again, the same opposition 
between a very high conception of the good will 
and of duty and the actual situation of man appears. 
I’or he too saw — and more clearly, as the heir of 
Christian culture— that in the end virtue must find 
it.s justification in a universe made to harmonize 
witli it. His solution lay in what from the meta- 
physician’s point of view must always appear as a 
violent use of the idea of a Dens ex machina. God 
must be conceived of as somehow and somewhere 
creating the perfect environment for the good will, 
that the need of happiness may be enjoyed. 
Hbffding, from a narrower vision and in the 
language of recent thought, puts the same problem 
when he says, ‘ the conservation of value is tlie 
characteristic axiom of religion,’ and_ adds that, 
therefore, ‘ the religious problem also is concerned 
with the continuity of existence, although from a 
special point of view ’ (Philosophy of Eeligion, Eng. 
tr., London, 1908, pp. 10, 13). The same principle 
or problem appears in the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the terms of practical religion. It created the 
drama of Job. It even produced the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The Psalms ring with its passion 
and wail. For Israel was confronted with the fact 
that the man who was righteous, who was conscious 
of integrity before the will of Jahweh,was yet left 
to the mischances of life and the doom of the grave, 
just like the virtuous man of Aristotle. Man needs 
for his clear and sure grasp of the idea of goodness, 
and for its social fulfilment on a large scale, the 
assurance not only that the universe is ultimately 
in accord with it, but more definitely that the Will 
which rules history confirms and secures it finally 
and for ever. 

(б) Its solution in God's will concerning Christ. 
— According to the NT and the continuous faith 
of the Church since then, this supreme problem 
was solved in the story of Jesus Christ. For the 
whole ‘ fact of Christ ’ is viewed steadily as an act 
of God (Jn 3’*, GaJ 4‘, He 1^'’). Outwardly this is 
depicted for us in the stories of His birth and 
His resurrection. Inwardly it is made certain (a) 
in His own consciousness of union with the will 
of God- That is not viewed either in the NT or 
in the faith of the Church, it was not viewed by 


Jesus Himself, as the product of a pure human will 
(Mk lO’s, Mt 11”). It was the product in Him of 
the spirit of holiness, W'hich became incarnate in 
Him (Ro H'-), of the Logos incarnate in Him (Jn 
1“), of the Son of God incarnate in Him (Ro 8^) by 
the will of God. (h) In His sacrifice on the (Jross. 
For that event is distinctly and repeatedly described 
as the wiU and deed- of God. Jesus Himself so 
regarded it when He spoke of being ‘ delivered up 
into the hands of men ’ (Mk 9”), of the Son of Man 
having come — being sent — to give His life as a 
ransom (Mk 10'** 9” ; cf. Ac 2”), of His blood 
being shed to establish the new covenant of God 
with man (Mk 14=*), and in the Agony (Mk 14=® ; 
cf. Jn 10’®). The apostolic literature is full of this 
fact (Ro 5® 8’, Gal 4=, 2 Co 5=’, Ph 2®, 1 Jn 4’® etc.). 
The supreme passage is Ko 3=“-, where God is 
described as having ‘ set forth Jesus Christ,’ i.e. on 
the Cross, ns a propitiation, whereby the righteous- 
ness of God became a realized and living force in 
i history, (c) In His Resurrection, which is viewed 
i always ns the seal set by God Himself, in an act of 
transcendent power, upon the redeeming work of 
Christ, and as the revelation to all men of the 
destiny of the sons of God (Ac 2=*’^- 10*°®', 

Ro H, 1 Co 15, Eph 1’®-=®, Ph 3>“'-). The Risen 
Christ is the full revelation of the ideal man, of 
the predestined triumph of believing humanity 
(He 2®' 1 Co Ifi"'”). In the Book of Revelation 

the conception of the glory and power of Him who 
was dead and is alive for evermore fills the succes- 
sive scenes with their apocalyptic splendour. All 
these events, in their meaning for Christian faitli, 
have proved themselves to be charged with creative 
moral enei^, and have entered deep into the ethical 
history of Christendom. In them the very character 
of the Creator of the universe stands revealed, and 
His will concerning man is seen in action. In all 
of them His holiness and what holiness means. His 
love and what love means. His mercy and its 
nature. His final purpose ivith man, are made 
known. The suggestions of nature, the premoni- 
tions of conscience, the_ yearnings of the spirit of 
man, have been insufficient guides. But the deeds 
of God in Christ have for a believing Church so 
revealed the righteousness and the love of God, in 
action upon the believing man, that the nature of 
righteousness and love stands clear, and the will of 
the Creator is proved to be concerned supremely 
with a realm of spiritual beings in whom these 
shall be completely realized. All the risks and 
sacrifices of ilie virtuous man, all his implicit faith 
in a moral universe, are confirmed by the work of 
God in Christ. 

6. The moral foundations of the Church. — 
We have already seen that, in gathering His 
disciples into the nucleus of the new community of 
God upon earth, Jesus united them with Himself 
by the ethical bonds of penitence, tnist, obedience, 
and hope. The apostolic communities grew up 
in various parts of the Roman Empire on tiie same 
foundation (Mt I6‘®, 1 Co 3"). These new social 
groups are tilled with the consciousness of a divine 
indwelling (1 Co 3‘®. Ac 2’®-=®, Ro 8’^-, Col 1”, 
Jn 14-16) which they describe under the three 
names of God, Christ, and Spirit. They live in 
new ethical relations nuth Gocf, and accordingly all 
human relationships appear in a new light. Anew 
form of moral consciousness has taken its place in 
human history. It was destined to pass through 
many outward phases, to wax and wane in alternate 
periods of clearness and confusion, of eflectivc 
energy and feebleness. But, having the secret of 
renewal within its own nature and in its connexion 
n-ith the history of its origin and type, which is God 
in Christ, it has proved itself an inejcbaustible source 
of light and power for all periods of culture and all 
races of man. In proportion as the religious life 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, which the whole conditions of life would nnderg* 
and upon Christ’s character, word, and work, as the a catastrophic change — deserves a few woras. 
emboaiment and manifestation of those deeds, it There is no teaching of Jesus which relieves men 
becomesawareagainofitsmoralidealsandbecomea from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful- man so interprets the words about hating one’s 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon family (Lk 14^ ; cf. Mt 10”), or applies to all men 
the social influence of the Church as a moral organ- the demand made on the rich ruler (Mk 10’'), or 
ism. As a social group its outward moral in- understands that the forbidding of anxiety about 
fluence on the State and on all other social groups clothing and food (Mt 6“®^’) is the bidding of idle- 
and institutions is based upon the principles of its ness, even for a season. Jesus could not have seen 
own organization. Those principles are faith, love, less clearly than Paul did that dishonour lies in 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser- the refusal to work (2 Th 3®*’’). The deep moral 
vice towards one another. The Church as a dis- and relirfous principles underlying the commands 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure about the laying up of treasure (Mt 6”'-), the 
of the intensity -with which they are practised by deceitfulness of riches (Mt 13”), are frittered away 
the Church has always been the measure of the by the idea that they were based upon an excited 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere view of the imminence of the last day. The 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and teaching about eunuchs (Mt 19"’‘”) is likewise 
co-operation have proved to be the most potent misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, taken to mean that men should not marry be- 
their inner logic, has not yet been all read off into cause the day of heaven is near when there shall 
the continual flux and change even of its oivn life, be no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
But the humanizing of mairs heart, the democra- contrary, our Lord assumes that men will have 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his money to use for their almsgiving (Mt 5“ 
possessions and all ' values ’ are the laboured, slow, 25®®-, Lk while such a passage as Lk 14'”‘ 

and never completed eflbrt to translate the ideals (with every mark of authenticity) assumes a Con- 
or principles -which give the Church its owm being dition of society in which money is still possessed 
into the organization of the whole world. And that by those whom He would instruct. His deepest 
process is slow and laboured, because the Church, teaching about love of enemies, service as the true 
being composed of only partially enlightened human ground of personal distinction and the basis of 
hearts, has found it so hard to imderstand itself, di-vine rewards, the nature of lust, superiority to 
as well as because the ‘kingdoms of this -world’ the joys of mere wealth, are not intelligible if read 
fight for the hostile principles on which they are so in relation to an unimaginable state of life foUow- 
widely and firmly established (Mt 20'"’®-, Ho 13*"’). ing the great catastrophe, and far surpass the 
From this aspect we can see the ethical meaning purview' of a mere emergency legislation. They 
of the fight of Paul for the universality of the presuppose, and are relevant^ to, a continuation of 
gospel against the Judaizers. It was a movement numan nature and of its social foundations, as we 
of the Spmt by -\vhioh the ^vill of Jesus in relation have them now. On the other hand, we must 
to the_ Kingdom, and the moral value of God’s take account of the fact that in a certain 
deeds in Him, -were translated into human action, all Christian ethics must be interimethik. The 
and into the very organization of the Church. pUgrim spirit is the life of the Church. The final 
That all races, both sexes, every grade of social facts (t 4 fo-xaro) are always present to its conscious- 
life, every quality of mind, should be baptized into ness. Death and judgment, the transitoriness of 
Christ and Become one body in Him, on the same this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice and blessedness for the race in the unseen universe, 
of righteousness and love, as He taught them (and, the brief life of the individual and hb eternal 
in His own work, fulfilled them), possible to the destiny — these facts make all the possessions and 
whole human family. The great idea of the relations of society on their earthly side temporary, 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become limited in their positive value, dangerous m their 
a historic force, only in communities which had misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
begun to practise it across all these gulfs which of the soul and the meaning of the Kingdom of 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope God. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of the speedy return of Christ mercifully hid from of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning^ the aavent 
the imagination of the first Christians the length of the Kingdom^ and His o-wn relations to tne 
and breadth and height and depth of the task of events in time is reflected also in His etjiica 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of teaching concerning the duties and the spirit o 
the_ -will of God in Christ for the re-organization of His true disciples ; and it has_ passed into tne 
society. But they did their work no less effectively, consciousness of the Church, which also must nv 
It is nob the possession of any theory as to the ideal as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face the lao 
form of general society, whether politically or eco- of His tarrying. It is hard to see hmv too matte 
nomically considered, that has given the Church of the moral evolution of the race could be oeai 
its po-iver. Where it has attempted to dictate such with otherwise. For that evolution is ’ 

a form it has always incurred disaster. Its supreme able on the assumption either^ that the earthly n 
function and power have come from the possession is all and to be pursued for its oivn 
of those deepest principles of control by which the that the ‘day of the Lord’ is so near and i 
ambitions, passions, appetites, and con-victions stmetive of the present constitution of man a 
of men — out of these the forms of government nation that the earthly life has no value at a . 
and society grow — are themselves regulated and The element in the teaching of Jesus which Jo 
directed -within its o-ivn life. These principles of like Interimsethik is not contradictory ‘ „ 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility doctrine of evolution, as Schiveitzer and otn 
to the living Christ and its continuous dependence suppose, but actually essential to its applicat 
upon the manifestation of His will in all the trans- in the moral history of man. For the 
actions of his earthly life. a rational moral -will in humanity is possible on v 

7- Eschatology and morals. — The attempt of when the reality and imminence of xi . 

some recent eschatologists to prove that the teach- him -with a sense of solemn urgency and maKCS 
ing of Jesus contains an Interimsethik— & -view joys of earth seem by comparison meagre a 
of conduct dictated by the expectation of the incomplete, and when, on toe other hand, 
speedy establishment of the Bangdom of God in reality and definiteness of the holy -will and r 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here, 
make the earthly task seem nohle. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redemption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
ciples were taught by word and example, and His 
Church by His spirit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi- 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour and the 
determined devotion to the present opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, and 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved. 

V. Apostolic Cbristolobt.—L The Chris- 
TOLOGY OF Paul the Apostle.— i. His religious 
experience. — All attempts to explain Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrine of the Person of Christ except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, and through his faith in the risen 
Christ, have utterly failed. A profound experi- 
ence was the beginning of his Curistology. Not 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many ivriters from Banr 
onwards have treated him as primarily a specu- 
lative theologian whose opinions about Jesus have 
the value only of deductions from Jewish Messi- 
anism and of attempts to reconcile these with 
Alexandrian philosophy. But all such views ftiil 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his own letters. 

(а) As a Jew. — It is abundantly proved, first, 
that his original and deepest interest was in 
practical religion. He ivas ‘ exceedingly zealous’ 
for the traditional faith of his race (Gal !“'•). It 
wonld seem that he had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great energy to the practical 
side (Ph 3°’0. The intensity of his love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was fired 
by a deeply contem^ative habit of mind, it was no 
less active and practical in the demands which it 
made upon his will (2 Co 11°’'*, Bo 3“- 9-11). His 
ardour for the fulfilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to all lengths. His contemporaries saw 
him ‘advanced’ beyond them all and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal 1*‘; cf. Ac 22’) ; they found him 
‘blameless’ (Ph 3® a/ie;iirros ; cf. Lightfoot, in loc.) 
in the details of legal observance. According to 
Ac 26‘ he could appeal before Agrippa to the 
reputation which he had won as a Jew for strict- 
ness in practical religion. 

(б) As a foe of Christianity. — His intensely 
practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with shame (1 Co 15” ; cf. Eph 3’, 1 Ti 1“), 
m proof of his Jewish orthodoxy (Gal 1'”, Ph 3’), and 
as proof also of the power of the free grace of God 
in Christ. The grounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘the Way,’ and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included the usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led in the attack on Stephen, 
who was condemned for teaching the abolition of 
Temple- worship and the Law (Ac 6”), and for blas- 
phemy in ascribing a diidne exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘ Son of Man ’ (Ac 7“®’). It would 
seem that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified ana accursed Jesus 
should have been made the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world (Gal 3*’) ; and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all J ews 
(1 Co l^”). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of approach that Paid before his conversion 
knew what the disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of them. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which he must render with his 
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whole soul ; and_ that implies at least a general 
knowledge of their claims concerning Jesus. 

(c) The grace of God . — ^When this man became 
a believer in the gospel, he attributed the change 
not to the processes of his own mind, but to the 
gracious act of God (Gal Eph 3’ etc.). The 
revealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
objective, that he never after had a moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (1 Co 9’ 15®, Gal 1'®). His heart was 
changed, and all his letters pulsate with the light 
and joy and love and power from the very spirit 
of God, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 
It is at this point that some writers, like Percy 
Gardner (The Religions Eocjierience of St. Paul, 
London, 1911), pass too hastily to a supposed pre- 
paration of the Apostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 
days for his distinctive Christology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits him with a conception already illumined 
and expanded by Alexandrian philosophy (pp. 26, 
86). Against this must be set two facts. First, 
the ‘hints’ of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before his conversion are obscure and 
precarious. The elements in his Christology 
which ally themselves with the Greek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after he had spent 
years in direct missionary work and controversy 
in Asia Minor and Achaia. Scores of modem 
missionaries can parallel this experience, even as 
late in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that the 
effect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Je-sns as the primary apostles declared Him. The 
differences which developed later between some of 
that first group and himself were never concerned 
with the Person of Christ, but with the contrast 
between the act of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of circumcision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the work of 
divine grace in Christ as over against the principle 
of legalism. There is no sign that he had any con- 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Christology. 

2 . Three stages in his Christology. — It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
powerful should seek to interpret the Person and 
Work of Jesus, and on this three distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in his letters. 

(a) Data from earlier believers . — He received 
from the primitive Church, as confirmed in his own 
experience, the fact that Jesus must be called 
Messiah (Christ), Son of God, and Lord (Kipiot). 
Of course these are not mere titles of honour. 
They are so closely descriptive of His very being 
and of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More- 
over, as proper names they are applied to that one 
historical Person who is known to him as Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with the eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in every paragraph 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Hence Paul is free to 
use these terms, whatever status be is thinking of. 
It was ‘ Christ’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2®) ; it was ‘ Christ’ who was crucified 
(I Co I”’®*, Gal 2“), who died for our sins (1 Co 
16®), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15“), who 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph 2^*, Ho 8“), who is 
the final judge (2 Co 5'”). It was the ‘Son of 
God’ who was sent forth (Gal 4®, Ho 8’), who 
ave Himself up (Gal 2“), whose nature as Son was 
efinitely marked out in the Kesurrection (Bo 1®), 
in whom the imiverse has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col 1’®'®®). It_was ‘the Lord’ whom 
men must see and confess in Jesus (Bo 10”), who 
was betrayed (1 Co 11”®), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co 3”®')j who controls human experience 
(2 Co 12®®^). To confess Him as Lord absolutely is 
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feeds itself directly upon the deeds of God in Christ, which the whole conditions of life would nnderg? 
and upon Christ’s character, word, and work, as the a catastrophic change — deserves a few words, 
emboaiment and manifestation of those deeds, it There is no teaching of Jesus which relieves men 
becomesawareagainof itsmoralidealsand becomes from the regular duties of life. No reasonable 
charged afresh with faith and passion for their ful- man so interprets the words about hating one’s 
filment. A few words only can be used here upon family (Lk 14^ ; of. Mt 10®^), or anplies to all men 
the social influence of the Church as a moral organ- the demand made on the rich ruler (blk 10’'), or 
ism. As a social group its outward moral in- understands that the forbidding of anxiety about 
fluence on the State and on all other social groups clothing and food (Mt is the bidding of idle- 
and institutions is based upon the principles of its ness, even for a season. Jesus could not have seen 
own organization. Those principles are faith, love, less clearly than Paul did that dishonour lies in 
obedience towards God, and mutual love and ser- the refusal to work (2 Th 3®'”). The deep moral 
vice towards one another. The Church as a dis- and relirious principles imderlying the commands 
tinct institution is created by these. The measure about the laying up of treasure (Mt tlie 
of the intensity ivith which they are practised by deceitfulness of riches (Mt 13’’), are frittered away 
the Church has always been the measure of the by the idea that they were based upon an excited 
Church’s moral influence on society. Not its mere view of the imminence of the last day. The 
teachings, but its actual rules of combination and teaching about eunuchs (Mt Ifl'®'”) is likewise 
co-operation have proved to be the most potent misunderstood and lowered in its tone if it is 
revolutionary forces. The meaning of these rules, taken to mean that men should not many be- 
their inner logic, has not yet been all read off into cause the day of heaven is near when there shall 
the continual flux and change even of its own life, bo no marrying or giving in marriage. On the 
Bub the humanizing of mams heart, the democra- contrary, our Lord assumes that men w’ill have 
tizing of his governments, the socialization of his money to nse for their almsgiving (Mt 5“ 6'"^ 
possessions and all ‘ values ’ are the laboured, slow’, 25“'‘, Lk 16’'”), while such a passage as Lk IP’"’ 
and never completed eflbrt to translate the ideals (with every mark of authenticity) assumes a Con- 
or principles which give the Church its own being dition of society in which money is still possessed 
into the organization of the whole world. And that by those whom He would instruct. His deepest 

E rocess is slow and laboured, because the Church, teaching about love of enemies, service as the true 
eingcomposedof onlypartiaily enliglitenedhuman ground of personal distinction and the basis of 
hearts, has found it so hard to understand itself, divine rewards, the nature of lust, superiority to 
as well as because the ‘kingdoms of this world’ the joys of mere wealth, are not intelligible if read 
fight for the hostile principles on which they are so in relation to an unimaginable state of life follow- 
Avidely and firmly established (Mt 20’“*-, Bo 13’’’). ing the great catastrophe, and far surpass the 
From this aspect we can see the ethical meaning purview of a mere emergency legislation. They 
of the fight of Paul for the universality of the presuppose, and are relevant^ to, a continuation of 
gospel against the Judaizers. It was a movement human nature and of its social foundations, as we 
of the ^irit by which the w'ill of Jesus in relation have them now. On the other hand, we must 
to the Kingdom, and the moral value of God’s take account of the fact that in a certain sMse 
deeds in Him, were translated into human action, all Christian ethics must be Interimsethik. The 
and into the very organization of the Church. pUgrim spirit is the life of the Church. The final 
That all races, both sexes, every grade of social facts (t 4 fcrxora) are always present to its conscious- 
life, every quality of mind, should be baptized into ness. Death and judgment, the transitoriness ol 
Christ and become one body in Him, on the same this world and the ideal life of complete holiness 
ethical terms, was necessary to make the practice and blessedness for the race in the unseen universe, 
of ^hteousness and love, as He taught them (and, the brief life of the individual and his_ eternal 
in His own work, fulfilled them), possible to the destiny — these facts make all the possessions ana 
whole human family. The great idea of the relations of society on their earthly side temporary, 
brotherhood of man could arise, so as to become limited in their positive value, dangerous in then 
a historic force, only in communities which had misuse, good only in their subjection to the ends 
begun to practise it across all these gulfs which of the soul and the meaning of the Kingdom or 
cut the race into unsympathetic groups. The hope Clod. The antinomy that lay in the consciousness 
of the speedy return of Christ mercifully hid from of Jesus, as we have seen, concerning^ the aavent; 
the imagination of the first Christians the length of the Kingdom^ and His own relations t"? 
and breadth and height and depth of the task of events in time is reflected _ also in His etmca 
the Church as the embodiment and promulgator of teaching concerning the duties and the ^ 
the will of God in Christ for the re-organization of His true disciples ; and it has_ passed into tne 
society. But they did their work no less efleetively. consciousness of the Church, which also roust ii 
It is not the possession of any theory as to the ideal as if the Lord were at hand, and yet face the m 
form of general society, whether politically or eeo- of His tarrying. It is hard to see bow roe matte 
nomically considered, that has given the Church of the moral evolution of the race could be 
its pow'er. Where it has attempted to dictate such with otherwise. For that evolution is 
a form it has always incurred disaster. Its supreme able on the assumption either^ that the earthly 

function and power have come from the possession is all and to be pursued for its own 
of those deepest principles of control by which the that the ‘day of the Lord’ is so near ana 1 
ambitions, passions, appetites, and convictions structive of the present constitution of man a 
of men — out of these the forms of government nation that the earthly life has no ' 

and society grow — are themselves regulated and The element in the teaching of Jesus wbicn io 
directed yuthm its own life. These principles of like Interimsethik _ is not 
control lie in its continuous sense of responsibility doctrine of evolution, as Schweitzer 
to the living Christ and its continuous dependence suppose, but actually essential to its apP'iro 
upon the manifestation of His will in all the trans- in the moral histoiy of man. For the ® 

actions of his earthly life. a rational moral will in humanity is possible y 

7. Eschatology and morals. — The attempt of w’hen the reality and imminence of the eternal 
some recent eschatologists to prove that the teach- him with a sense of solemn urgency and maKe 
ing of Jesus _ contains an Interimsethik — a view joys of earth seem by corapanson meagre 
of conduct dictated by the expectation of the incomplete, and when, on the other ., 

qieedy establishment of the Kingdom of God in reality and definiteness of the holy will an 
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loving mercy of God, apprehended now and here, 
make the earthly task seem nohle. Christ’s own 
character, and even His work of redemption, was 
evolved from the appeal to His will of these two 
aspects of the human situation. And His dis- 
ciples were taught hy word and example, and His 
Church by His spirit, to cherish both the urgency 
and the calm, the dissatisfaction and the enthusi- 
asm, the eager waiting for a Saviour and the 
determined devotion to the present opportunity, 
out of which the loftiest morality has arisen, and 
through which alone the perfect civilization can 
be evolved. 

V. Apostolic Gbristoloot.—I. The Chris- 
TOLOGY OF Paul the Apostle. — i. His religious 
experience. — All attempts to explain Paul’s funda- 
mental doctrine of the Person of Christ except 
through his contact with the primitive Christian 
community, and through his faith in the risen 
Christ, have utterly failed. A profound experi- 
ence was the beginning of his Christology. Not 
merely in the Acts of the Apostles but in his own 
letters the evidence on this matter is as direct and 
conclusive as possible. Many writers from Banr 
onwards have treated him as primarily a specu- 
lative theolo"ian whose opinions about Jesus have 
the value only of deductions from Jewish Messi- 
anism and of attempts to reconcile these with 
Alexandrian philosoptiy. But all such views fail 
to do justice to the central things in the self- 
revelation of his own letters. 

(а) As a Jew. — It is abundantly proved, first, 

that his original and deepest interest was in 
practical religion. He was ‘ exceedingly zealous’ 
tor the traditional faith of his race (Gal It 

would seem that he had given years to the earnest 
study of the Jewish religious system, and that he 
had given himself with great energy to the practical 
side (Ph The intensity of his love for his race 
never abated, and proves that, while it was fired 
by a deeply contem^ative habit of mind, it was no 
less active and practical in the demands which it 
made upon his will (2 Co 1P“*, Ho 3“' 9-11). His 
ardour for the fulfilment of the Law carried him 
apparently to all lengths. His contemporaries saw 
him ‘advanced’ beyond them all and ‘excessive’ 
in his zeal (Gal 1“ ; cf. Ac 22’) ; they found him 
‘blameless’ (Ph 3® a^ue/iTn-os ; cf. Lightfoot, in loc.) 
in the details of legal observance. According to 
Ac 26* he could appeal before Agrippa to the 
reputation which he had won as a Jew for strict- 
ness in practical religion. 

(б) a foe of Christianity. — His intensely 
practical nature made him the bitter and most 
powerful enemy of the gospel. He refers to this 
period with shame (1 Co 15* ; cf. Eph 3’, 1 Ti 1”), 
m proof of his Jewish orthodoxy (Gal 1’’, Ph 3®), and 
as proof also of the power of the free ^ace of God 
in Christ. The wounds of that fierce hatred of 
‘the Way,’ and of Jesus, may be surmised to have 
included the usual prejudices of others, his fellow- 
persecutors. He led in the attack on Stephen, 
who was condemned for teaching the abolition of 
Temple-worship and the Law (Ac 6'®), and for blas- 
phemy in ascribing a diidne exaltation to Jesus 
the Crucified as ‘ Son of Man ’ (Ac 7®’“'). It would 
Beem_ that Paul must have felt a peculiar horror at 
the idea that the crucified and accursed Jesus 
should have been made the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world (Gal 3”) ; and he ever after realized 
that this constituted a peculiar obstacle to all Jews 
(1 Co I”). It is accepted, therefore, by most 
scholars who are not exploiting some private 
method of approach that Paul before his conversion 
knew what the disciples believed Him to be, and 
that this was the origin of his hatred of them. To 
make them curse Jesus was for him a religious act, 
a service of Jahweh which he must render with his 
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whole soul; and that implies at least a general 
knowledge of their claims concerning Jesus. 

(c) The grace of God. — ^When this man became 
a believer in the gospel, he attributed the change 
not to the processes of his own mind, but to the 
gracious act of God (Gal I’®'-, Eph 3’ etc.). The 
revealing act was so direct, vivid, personal, 
objective, that he never after had a moment’s 
doubt that he had seen Jesus even as the other 
apostles (1 Co 9’ 16®, Gal 1'®). His heart was 
changed, and all his letters pulsate ivith the light 
and 3 oy and love and power from the very spirit 
of God, which henceforth filled his consciousness. 
It is at this point that some writers, like Percy 
Gardner (The Religions Rxperience of St. Paul, 
London, 1911), pass too hastily to a supposed pre- 
aration of the Apostle’s mind in his pre-Christian 
ays for his distinctive Christology. Gardner not 
only attributes to him a reasoned Jewish concep- 
tion of the Messiah, and knows its outlines, but 
credits him with a conception already illumined 
and expanded by Alexandrian philosophy (pp. 26, 
86). Against this must be set two facte. First, 
the ‘ hints ’ of Paul’s familiarity with Greek 
speculation before his conversion are obscure and 
precarious. The elements in his Christology 
which ally themselves with the Greek world are 
found in his later Epistles, after he had spent 
years in direct missionary work and controversy 
m Asia Minor and Achaia. Scores of modern 
missionaries can parallel this experience, even as 
late in life as he. Secondly, it is clear that the 
effect of his conversion was to make him receive 
Jesus as the primary apostles declared Him. The 
differences which developed later between some of 
that first group and himself were never concerned 
with the Person of Christ, but with the contrast 
between the act of faith on which the Church was 
founded and the act of circumcision on which the 
Jewish system was based, or with the work of 
divine grace in Christ as over against the principle 
of legalism. There is no sign that he had any con- 
troversy with the original group in the field of 
Christology. 

2 . Three stages in his Christology. — It was 
natural and inevitable that a mind so keen and 
powerful should seek to interpret the Person and 
Work of Jesus, and on this three distinct strata of 
thought are discernible in his letters. 

(a) Data from earlier believers. — He received 
from the primitive Church, as confirmed in his oivn 
experience, the fact that Jesus must be called 
Messiah (CJhrist), Son of God, and Lord (Ktfpios). 
Of course these are not mere titles of honour. 
They are so closely descriptive of His very being 
and of His functions in the salvation of men that 
they are used by Paul as proper names. More- 
over, as proper names they are applied to that one 
historical Person who is known to him as Jesus, of 
whom Peter, standing up with the eleven, spoke in 
Jerusalem, and who is described in every paragraph 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Hence Pam is free to 
use these terms, whatever status he is thinking of. 
It was ‘ Christ’ who existed eternally in the nature 
of God (Ph 2®) ; it was ‘ Christ’ who was crucified 
(1 Co !”• Gal 2’®), who died for our sins (1 Co 
16*), who was raised from the dead (1 Co 15*®), who 
is exalted and ever liveth (Ph 2**, Ro 8**), who is 
the final judge (2 Co 5*®). It was the ‘ Son of 
God’ who was sent forth (Gal 4®, Ro 8®), who 
gave Himself up (Gal 2“), whose nature as Son was 
definitely marked out in the Resurrection (Ro 1®), 
in whom the universe has its origin, its order, and 
its meaning (Col 1*®**®). It was ‘ the Lord ’ whom 
men must see and confess in Jesus (Ro 10®), who 
was betrayed (1 Co 11“), who is received as the 
Spirit (2 Co S”''), who controls human experience 
(2 Co 12®'*0- To confess Him as Lord absolutely ie 
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not, like the -worship of heathen gods, to detract 
from, but, on the contrary, it is to manifest and 
magnify, the very glory of God (Ph 2*’). And this 
Lordship extends over the created universe (Ro 14®, 
Ph 2”). All three original titles are brought to- 
gether by Paul into one full-hearted and glorious 
description of this Person -when he says : ‘ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 1“, Eph P- ”). 

(b) Two elements from Jewish thought. — At least 
two new elements appear in the Apostle’s thought 
which indicate that ne found himself compelled to 
consider the relations of Christ, the Redeemer 
from man’s racial sin and the Lord of man’s 
destiny, to mankind and to God respectively. 

(a) The man from heaven. — In two passages of 
great difficulty Paul draws a parallel between the 
relation of Adam to the race and that of Christ. 
In Ro he discusses the fact that sin and death 
entered into history through Adam, whereas 
righteousness and life have entered and shall yet 
‘ reign ’ through Christ. In 1 Co 16®*'“- a like 
comparison appears again, -without direct refer- 
ence to the fact of sin, in presence, however, of the 
facts of death and resurrection. Some theologians 
have made much of these passages, (The fullest 
discussion in English is that of David Somerville, 
St. Paul's Conception of Christ,^ Edinburgh, 1897.) 
It is asserted that Paul conceived of Christ pri- 
marily and definitely as ‘ the heavenly man,’ ' the 
archetype of humanity,’ and that wo must connect 
with this, as his fundamental conception, the dis- 
cussion of His redemptive work, His mystical 
union with humanity in the Church, and even His 
cosmic relations. There is some exaggeration here, 
though^ there can be no doubt that the Apostle’s 
mind did strive to institute a certain parallelism 
between the ‘natural’ and the ‘spiritual’ heads 
of the race. For him the moral dualism in human 
(Christian) experience (Ro S'^- ?’“•) is fully ex- 

g lained only when a double ‘law’ operating in 
uman life is related with two separate origins, 
viz. Adam and ' the one man, Jesus Christ,’ and 
Avith tivo s^arato destinies, viz. death and eternal 
life. And Christ is called ‘ the last Adam ’ because 
‘ at his coming ’ (1 Co IS®" *’) the now and final 
order of humanity wUl be esteblished, in which 
righteousness shall reign (Ro S*®), and whose 
members shall be united with Christ as the ‘ life- 
making spirit,’ and bear in their own perfected 
nature the image of Him in His Resurrection glory. 
So far as Paul refers in these passages to Christ as 
head of a new race, his mind is moving in the 
eschatological field. The Man ‘from heaven’ 
(1 Co 16®^) is not the pre-incamate Logos (the 
opposite view is taken by J. Weiss, Christus, 
p. 37 ff.), but Jesus Christ, in whom at His coming 
all shall be made alive (v.®® ; cf. Ro 6'^) and receive 
‘the -victory’ (v.®’). The recognition of the 
eschatological atmosphere in these passages under- 
mines much of the speculation regarding the 
central,^ organizing value of ‘ the heavenly Man ’ 
conception, and it gives more probability to the 
thought that Paul is here indebted to the title , 
‘ Son of Man ’ or ‘ the Man ’ as Jesus used it at His i 
trial, and has simply (some would say, more cor- I 
rectly) translated it into ‘the man from heaven’ 
(cf. Jn 3”). It is less likely that reflexion upon 
the origin of sin (Ro 6) led to the idea of the 
^iritual Man ivho is to found the neiv order at 
His appearing (1 Co 15) than that reflexion upon 
the latter idea, as given to him in the disciples’ 
accounts of Jesus and His words, led him to cany 
tlm parallel back to the former. J. Weiss in his 
Christus, p, 42 f., traces Paul’s conception to the 
mfluence of Pa 8, Dn 7“, and the ‘Similitudes’ of 
Enoch Avithont the mediation of the words of 
Jesus. 


(/3) Belation to the Spirit of God.~ln the mind 
of Paul the supreme term for Christ is ‘Son of 
God,’ and the greatest and most complete name 
which he can rive to God is ‘ the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But the relation of 
Christ to God is also stated in a very different Avay, 
through the use of the term ‘ Spirit.’ Paul identifies 
this Spirit as an eternal element of the very being 
or life of God Himself (1 Co 2>“®f-), and as the form 
under which God enters and operates in the heart 
of man. And the same Spirit is also spoken of in 
a distinctive Avay, as the Spirit of Christ. It is 
going too far perhaps to say with some that the 
Spirit is the essence or basis of His personality; 
even Ro 1^ (cf. 1 Co 15“) AA’iU hardly carry us so 
far. The famous passage in 2 Co does indeed 
seem to carry the identification through to the end 
— ‘ The Lord is the Spirit,’ ‘ even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ But this must be compared Avith the 
elaborate interchange of names in Ro 8*'”, Avhere 
this identification is deliberately avoided. And 
yet a form of unity is even there implied which is 
supra- temporal. The Spirit of God is the Sjiirit of 
Christ, ana the experienced presence of the Spirit 
in the believdng man is at once the presence of God 
and of Christ. 


The two main practical aepects o! this conception tor Paul 
are these : 

(а) The Holy Spirit reproduces in men the divine relations 

and qualities ol Christ Himself, especially sonship, holiness, 
and victory over death. The love of God for His Son, which is 
presupposed ns the fountainhead of all pjace (Col I'S), is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit (Ro 65), and awakens in 
us the sense of divine sonship which He sets forth in divine 
majesty (Ro It is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus that 

gives men freedom (Ro 8i®), and becomes the principle or 
source of their life (vv.*- b ; cf. Eph 31®*-) and consumiuates 
His work by reproducing in them the supreme wonder of the 
Resurrection of Christ (Ro 8R- n ; cf. Ph S®'). The Holy Spirit is 
then for the mind of Paul that principle or energy whose power 
In the Christian community has opened a new order oi human 
experience (Gal 3^). Its operation is viewed by the Apostle In 
the most concrete and vivid way ns a living force manifested in 
many forms, in x“P>’<rf«tTo of many kinds (1 Co ISl-ll). 

(б) Here the second practical aspect appears. For the Holy 
Simit, when viewed, not ns a formless and unknown energy, 
but ns the Spirit of Jesus Christ, becomes available os a true 
test of the soundness of those varied and sometimes dangerous 
workings which manifested themselves so profusely in the 
enthusiastic life of those days, as well as in corresponding 
crises in other days down to our own. The true fruit of the 
Spirit of God (Gal 652) is the reproduction in men of the 
qualities of Christ. AU spiritual 'gifts' must be tested by the 
attitude of those who possess them towar^ Jesus (I p®, y / 
and subjection of life to His Lordship. It is the Spirit wmen 
inhered in Ilis character, ns the ‘Spirit of holiness and as t e 
miraculous energy through which He was raised from the ueao, 
for which Hie disciples must pray and hope. As He cannot ue 
fully conceived apart from the Spirit, so the Spirit cannot ue 
experienced by us except as the manifestation of Hun in o 
hearts. On the other hand, wo must remember, this is tne 
‘ Spirit of God ’ no less truly essential henceforth to our concep- 
tion of the Father than to that of the Son. Inherent m the very 
being of God, organ of the divine intelligence and power (lOO 
24. l(C n, Ko 8*1- 2t), He is yet spoken of ns having a d^tmotion, 
or form of reality, which must not be confused with J® 
merely subjective to the reality of the Father and of tte hon. 
Inherent in the life of God and of Christ, the Spirit is yet 
ordinate name with these, and must be spedaliy hamei 

full statement of the God in whom Christians beheve and wnoin 
they worship (2 Co 13'5). _ 

(y) Anticipations of this doctrine . — Once nior 
Ave must be careful, Avhile alloAving for tbe ongin- 
ality and poAver of tbe Apostle’s mind, to recognize 
that in this magnificent doctrine he base.s hunse 
upon the common experience of the Christian coni- 
munit-y. For the Holy Spirit is one of thesuprem 
revelations of Christianity. All earlier referenc 
to that divine power, even in the OT, fall far snpr 
of the sudden, definite, dazzling conception wincn 
opens upon us in the NT, Avhere the inbrealang 
the diA'ine life upon the hnman,_ a® ® 

presence and experienced energy, is attnbnte J 
all Avriters to the Spirit of God. As Paul 
invent the idea of the Spirit of God, so also he 
not the first to connect it Av'ith the Person of Cur ■ 
The Fourth Gospel explicitly traces the luam 
features of the Pauline doctrine to the conscio 
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ness of Jesus (Jn 1*^- 14-16), ■who promised this 
supreme gift to His Church (cf. 20-). 

Even in the SjTioptiGs we find that : (a) the Holy Spirit is 
described in the accounts of the ITirgin Birth as the energy which 
caused the new being to live in the womb of His mother (Mt 
JIB. 20 j Lk 125) ; (6) John the Baptist named the gift of the Spirit 
as a distinctive feature of the Messianic day (Mk 18 , Mt sn, Lk 
S'® ; cf. Jn 123) ; (e) the tour Gospels also name the baptism of 
Jesus as the hour of the coming upon Him of the Holy Spirit, 
for Hia anointing to the active work of Messiahship (Mk HO, Mt 
810, Lk 823, Jn ifea ; cf. Mt 1218, Lk 4W ) ; (d) it is asserted in 
these Synoptic passages that He went to the desert to face His 
trial in the power of the Spirit ; (e) Jesus claims that He does 
His works of wonder by the Spirit of God (Mt 1221 sic, jjk 32130) ; 
(/) He asserts that His disciples will receive the Holy Spirit for 
Uieir service of Him (Mk ISil, Mt 1020 ; of. Lk ll'S). 

The extraordinary fullness of reference to the 
presence and workings of the Spirit in the hook of 
Acts can only be accounted for ultimately through 
some communal experience ■which was, in their 
minds, at once a manifestation of God’s presence 
and power and also connected directly with Jesus 
and their past experience of Him. That whole 
situation is needed to explain the significant fact 
that Paul everywhere assumes that his readers 
must understand his references to the Spirit in re- 
lation to Christ and to the Church life. Here as 
throughout His central teachings, even as to what 
he calls ‘my gospel,’ he appeals steadily and even 
passionately, not to his speculative presuppositions 
as a theologian, hut to the real and 'characteristic 
experience of every Christian community. 

(c) TAe influence of Greek thought. — There is 
yet another range of Pauline thought concerning 
Christ, that, namely, which comes to expression in 
Colossians and Ephesians. There are evidences in 
nearly all his Epistles that Paul in his mission 
work strove to make sympathetic contact with the 
modes of thought peculiar to the people whom he 
taught (cf. Ac 17^®"**, and W. Ramsay, Galatians, 
London, 1899). Much controversy has been waged 
in recent years as to the extent and content of 
his indebtedness as a theoloman to the mystery- 
relimons, the Gnostic philosophy, and even the Stoic 
philosophy, which were popular at the great centres 
where his work lay. It has not been proved that 
anything essentially new was added to his Chris- 
tology from any of these sources. But it has become 
very clear that he did set himself to make Christ 
intelligible to minds saturated with Gnostic inter- 
pretations of life and attractive to souls absorbed 
m practices of religious fervour. As it is ridiculous 
to argue from Ph (yuejuih/aai) that he had person- 
ally pMsed through a form of mystic initiation or 
that his frequent use of the word fivantipioi' confirms 
this notion, so it is an exaggeration to say that he 
learned to think of ‘the cosmic Christ’ from the 
Philonic doctrine of the Logos or some Asiatic 
reflexion of it. That he was compelled, as a 
missionaiy is often compelled nowadays, to relate 
the doctrine of Christ to the intellectual concepts 
of his field of labour, and that this led to the use 
of new terminologies, is obvious. But it is sig- 
nificant that, while the term ‘ Logos ’ occurs in the 
‘ Pauline ’ Epistles about eighty times and occasion- 
ally in meanings verging on the technical philo- 
sophical use of it, there is not one occasion when he 
does use it in the Philonic sense. In the critical 
passage of this kind (Col. li5-20) he undoubtedly 
addresses men who have cherished some phase of 
what is generally known as the Logos doctrine. 
And the result is a setting forth of the eternal 
being and the pre-eminence of Christ which is more 
elaborate philosophically than we find in any other 
place, except Jn !'*• and He 1*“*. But the exposi- 
tion is intended deliberately to exclude all com- 
parison of Christ ■with other angelic beings, or 
heavenly powers (v.'®), which Gnostic philosophers 
described as emanations from the absolute and 
controllers of the world. He does not borrow their 
categories to add some new and unthought of 


quality or dignity to the glory of Christ, hut to 
reveal to them in their own language that which 
He is essentially for the Christian consciousness. 
The result is that Christology begins to speak in 
the language of the Greek world that which it has 
already uttered in the forms of Jewish thought. 
Thus (a) it is ‘the Son of his love’ who is ‘the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation.’ In Him the attributes of God are con- 
centrated, and He has His being before ‘all creation ’ 
(v.io), ‘ before all things’ (v.”). (/3) In spite of J 
Weiss’s argument for adoption of the idea that the 
clause ‘ in him were all thmgs created ’ means that 
the universe had its existence ‘ in Him ’ before its 
actual objective creation (Christus, p. 46 f.), we 
must hold to the more common interpretation that 
itcrlaOr), when used of the actual elements of the 
universe, refers to their definite creation as such, 
and not to their existence ‘ in idea ’ in Him. The 
statement is repeated (■with the perfect tense 
(KTurrai) that aU things have been created through 
Him (cf. 1 Co 8®, Ro 11*®). (y) The words iv air^ 
mean more than 5t’ atrrov, implying that He is not 
a_mere instrument hut a continuous, abiding, con- 
ditioning canse. This is made explicit m the 
further statement that aH things ‘ stand together,’ 
receive their organic unity, through their con- 
tinuous dependence upon Him. (3) In addition to 
origin and continuity, we have here applied to 
Christ the third great metaphysical conception of 
end or final canse. ‘ AJl things have been created 
. . . unto Him.’ The idea is repeated by describ- 
ing this rAot in concrete terma He is to he 
supreme over all things, as the head over the body, 
that the dmne fullness [rb irXiJpuga) may dwell m 
Him, that all things may he gathered back from 
alienation to their pristine unity (ipjci?) in Him. 

Lest the simplicity of faith should seem to have 
been betrayed in this use of philosophical cate- 
gories (are they not after all very human categories, 
the stuff of ‘common sense,’ and inherent in all 
rational life ?), the Apostle keeps the reader’s mind 
close to the fact that he is desenbing— the functions 
of an actual personal being. He probably avoided 
the use of the term Logos, for the reason that the 
conceptions named above are not found in that 
philosophy alone, though brought to exceptional 
clarity there. They are embedded even in the 
OT, as in Pr 8, which cannot have been absent 
from his mind. He may also have instinctively 
avoided the obvious accusation, now levelled at 
him by some modem scholars, that he derived^ his 
Christology primarily from the Logos speculations 
and clothed ■with them the ‘pure-human’ figure 
of Jesus, hiding His winsome Self in a cloud of 
abstractions. On the contrary, he takes extra- 
ordinary pains in this very passage to avoid this 
reproach. He is dealing from first to last -with 
a personal being, who has appeared in history, who 
has shed His blood, in the body of His flesh (vv.“- “), 
been raised from the dead (v.*®), drawn the Church 
by His living personal force (■w.”- ®') under His 
control. This is not abstract idealism of the 
Philonic or the Hegelian type. It is 'personal 
idealism’ which assumes that personal, conscious 
•will is the ultimate seat of reality, fountain of 
history, secret of destiny. 

ii. (JHRISTOLOGY IN JOHN AND THE EpISTLE TO 
THE Hebeews. — It is now' generally agreed that the 
Christology of the Johannine writings and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is in substance identical 
■with that W'hich we have found in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

I. Characteristics common to both. — In the two 
great passages Jn 1“^- and He a terminology is 
employed which is dra^wn from an atmosphere 
charged with the Logos doctrine. It must, how- 
ever, be carefully noted that these ■writers move 
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with individual freedom in that atmosphere. They 
do not directly derive their thought any more than 
they draw their language from Paul’s •writings. 
Rather do they reveal a common necessity felt by 
all prominent Christian teachers when brought 
face to face with the culture of the Greek Avond. 
Each Avriter chooses his oAvn lan^age to describe 
the fundamental facts Avhich faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God presents to them all (of. the 
difference in language in Jn I**®, He 1*, Col 
Further, Ave must note the essential and funda- 
mental feature common to all — that the one com- 
mon term in all their descriptions is ' Son of God.’ 
Their real unity is not to be found either in their 
philosophical terminology, AA'hich is very different 
in each case, or in a common metaphysical theory, 
supposed to be in the background hut Avhich Ave 
have no real means of discovering. Their unity is 
found in this, that they are describing the eternal 
and cosmic relations of a concrete personality, aa’Iio 
is identical at once Avith Jesus of Nazareth and 
Avith this divine Spirit Avhich fills the Church. 
But the significance of the matter is not seen until 
Ave emphasize again the one point AA'hich is most 
generally ignored in our day — that as a mere 
matter of fact these Avriters all feel that their 
whole vicAv is based originally upon the conscious- 
ness of the historic Jesus, the Son of God. 

2. The Fourth Gospel. — The entire meaning of 
the Fourth Gospel lies here. It is an effort to 
show the Logos, who is thoroughly conceived of 
in the prologue as an eternal, living, purposive, | 
rational being, as He appeared in flesh, as He 
moved a man among men. It is a profound study 
of the consciousness of Jesus as the consciousness 
of the Son of God living under the conditions of 
human experience. Incidents and discourses are 
recalled, interpreted, re-stated, and recorded, as 
they reveal that ‘ glory ’ which shone through the 
veil of flesh into His disciples’ hearts, full of grace 
and truth (Jn 1**). There can be no doubt, Avhether 
the author be John the Apostle or some other 
mind working upon material Avhich must be traced 
back to Jerusalem and the Lord’s immediate 
disciples, that he believes he is describing the 
actual consciousness of the historic Jesus. He is 
not inventing ; nor is he using Avhat he knoAvs to 
be the inventions of a Pauline group, but what he 
knoAVS or believes to be a true account of AA’hat 
Jesus said and did. If, as seems certain, he had 
at least Mark and Luke before him, then it is im- 
possible, Avithout impugning his honesty in the 
most serious manner, to doubt that he held that 
Jesus kneAv Himself to be the Son of God. This 
it is that accounts most reasonably for the Avell- 
knoAvn and fundamental features Avhich distinguish 
his few but penetrating words about the Logos 
from the doctrine of Philo. He has not as an inde- 
pendent metaphysician discovered the defects of 
Philo, and then clothed the name of Jesus Avith the 
eternal attributes. Rather has he begun Avith a 
magnificent grasjp of the idea of divine Sonship and 
read that back into the philosopher’s idea of the 
Logos. His work is therefore as truly a criticism 
of the inadequacy of the Logos doctrine ns Paul’s 
exposition of the same idea of Sonship in the same 
philosophic atmosphere (Col 1 as above), Avhich 
Avas intended to be at once a condemnation and 
transcendence of the Avisdom of the (Jreeks. 

3- The Epistle to the Hebrews. — 'The same facts 
appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is true 
that in the great opening sentence the meta- 
physical terminology is more closely involi-ed with 
the idea of the Son of God, as a definite and 
personal l^ing, than appears to bo the case in Jn 
I*"®. In literary manner it is more akin to Paul’s 
passage in Col 1'®"!®. But we must remember that 
John in later verses (®'^8) deliberately re-states in 


relation to Jesus the whole of the ideas Avhich are 
set forth in vv.^-® in relation to the I/igos. It 
is these later verses that are the tnie parallel to 
the passages in Colossians and HebreAvs. In like 
manner, tlien, for the author of HebreAvs, the Son 
of God is a supra-temporal personal being, Avho in 
His oAvn nature realizes and reflects the attributes 
and shows the eternal poAvers of God. Yet not even 
the Fourth Gospel realizes wdth more clearness and 
vigour that it is the consciousness of the Son of 
God that appears in the consciousness, and re- 
ceives the experience of mankind in the historical 
form, of Jesus. It Avas He Avho tasted death and 
is croAvned Avith glory and honour (2®), was made 
perfect through sufferings (2*® 6®), He Avho, having 
partaken of flesh and blood (2*^), Avas tempted in 
His sufferings (2*®), and that most humanly (4’®), 
Avho struggled AA'ith the fact of death (5’), and, sin- 
less (4'® 7^® 9’*), offered Himself up to God (7“ 
911. ssj in death. But this author more ftdly than 
any other, though not more emphatically, insists 
that after death, in the unseen world, the same 
conscious aatII, the same heart of love and mercy, 
carries on a high and momentous ministry on 
behalf of men, in a priesthood rmchangeable (7®‘ 
13® ; cf. chs. 8-10, passim). 

iii. Conclusion. — I t is in the interest not of 
apologetics but of actual history that Ave may in 
presence of these facts agree Avith J. Moffatt : 

‘AA'e cannot explain primitive Christianity either as the trans- 
formation of the Jesus of history into the Christ of faith, or as 
the eA'oIution of a Jesus-cult out of a current series of christo- 
logical doctrines’ {Theology of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 
174 n.). 

But the same historical interest must prevent ns 
from using, as wholly true to these facts, a certain 
form of expression Avhich is quite popular in our 
day of psychological approach to every problem of 
history. For example, we may take the following 
from J. Weiss : 

‘The total impression is that early Christianity has used 
current, ready-made forms and conceptions in order to exprera 
in generally understood language, and yet in an nhaolute ana 
supreme manner, the overwhelming impression maas by the 
Person of Christ. Men sought out predicates wherewith to 
announce that the Ideal and the highest religious values are in 
Him ’ {Vhristus, p. 87). 

The imperfection of such a summary appears in 
the succeeding paragraphs, Avhere it appears that 
these ancient predicates, even that of Heity 
(‘Gottheit’), are for us ‘strange and unfamiliar 
(Wemle says ‘strange and bizarre’). Hence oiir 
task must be, it is urged, to go back to the Person 
of Jesus and Avin from Him for ourselves that 
original impression and clothe it in the predicates 
of our oAvn day. This task, to AA’hich Ave are elo- 
quently and earnestly summoned, mustj hGAAiever, 
take account of the nature of tliat original im- 
pression. The historical fact AA'hich criticism has 
not destroyed is this, that the ‘ impression made 
by Jesus, Avhich created the Avhole joy and energy 
of the Church, was not produced by the contempla- 
tion of the serene and lofty felloAVship of one 
supreme religious genius Avith God. It was pro- 
duced by the conscious will, the authoritatno 
energy, the deliberate self-revelation of Jesus a? 
Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man. He gave them 
the ‘predicates’ and the ‘impression’ together. 
No historian describes the historical facts accur- 
ately Avho ignores this, the essential element in toe 
religion of the NT. The apostles individually ami 
as a community vdewed their experience as Vic 
reflexion of His aaHI, and His titles as wdl as li ia 
commands are operations of that will. * }■ 

not labour to interpret a blind impression by prei i- 
cates of their OAvn discovery. He revealed liiini-e 
to them, and in doing that changed^ their consciou 
relations AA’ith God ; and all their thought, a 
their predicates, started AAuth His oato words, 1 1 
outflashings of His consciousnass. It is for tue 
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apologist and the denier of the deity of Christ to 
war over the issue os to whether the will to wear 
these titles was madness or miraele, delusion or 
divinity. But these are the pre-conditions, the 
facta which constitute the field of battle. 

VI. Cbristoloqy in tbb early Cburcb.— 
i. Introductory. — i. Logic and community life. 
—The necessity for a Christology lies in the nature 
of all human social organizations. All OTOups that 
are formed for definite ends are compelled to work 
out, not only those ends, but the principles of 
organization and methods of pursuit. This must 
he done actually, whether it is done formally or 
informally. The history of every social group in 
the world, from a private club to a national govern- 
ment, includes the working out of the logic of its 
inherent principles. Moreover, the group history 
is always more logical than the development of the 
individual members of it, for in the individual the 
emotions play upon the course of the will, confuse 
the logical powers, and make the individual’s life 
an imperfect reflexion of the inner logic of the 
princimes which he professes to have adopted. 
But, for the group life, private emotions are can- 
celled in the clash of wills and in the course of 
controversy as to the meaning of the ends, the 
principles, and the methods which inhere in the 
constitution of the group. For this reason it is 
that the history of a group, of an institution, of a 
government, or a poiiticcd party, of a church, is 
often severely logical. It is the reading off into 
active life of the rational implicates of those prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. This process of 
unfolding the logic of its adopted rules is aided in 
every institution by the challenge of the environ- 
ment. For each organized group lives in a world 
of institutions, and its own principles come into 
collision or co-operation with theirs. Controversy 
arises, and that is, in all important and continuing 
oases, pushed further and further, until the full 
inner meaning of each interpretation is revealed. 
Acceptance and rejection of the institution and its 
ends, the loosening or confirming of conviction, 
the desertion of an ineffective or untrue principle, 
the deeper unfolding of the power of the true prin- 
ciples, even the gradual death of an institution, 
are the consequences of this criticism without and 
this controversy within. 

2 . Christ inherent in the new community. — The 
theology of the Church in its technical form and 
including all its departments and phases of history 
is the natural and inevitable result of this process. 
As far as Christology is concerned, it is the gradual 
unfolding of the central fact that Jesus Christ is 
from the first accepted by the Cluiroh as the incar- 
nate Son of God, the redeemer of man W the Cross, 
the ruler of our experience by His Spirit. The 
institution that was organized on that basis must 
work out to the very end all the implications, the 
inner logic, of the conviction which gave it being 
and power. It would be impossible to relate here 
the particular stages and various adventures of the 
human spirit in this great undertaking. We must 
be content to mve a mere outline of the logical 
process by which the Church, through all natural 
confusions of controversy, sought to define and 
defend its faith and worship of Christ. For that 
faith and worship of Christ created the Church. 
It separated, not without pain and surprise and 
alarm, the primary disciples from the Jewish 
Church. It attracted by its meaning and power 
individuals from all classes and races as the 
message of redemption through Him and of control 
by Him was carried from place to place. The 
I’erson of Jesus Christ as revealer of God and 
redeemer of man was the foundation of the new 
community. This principle brought it at once 
into conflict with the monotheism of the Jews 


and the polytheism of the Gentiles. Among cul- 
tured classes it was confronted by the Gnostics 
with their confident speculations about the deity 
and His invisible hierarchies of creative agencies, 
and by the practical Agnosticism of vast numbers 
for wnom neither idolatry, nor Gnosticism, nor 
mystery-religions contained any solution of life’s 
enigma. Collision with those forces was felt from 
the beginning, as the NT proves. But, as time 
went on, the warfare became more definite and 
more keen, especially as the number of Christian 
adherents increased and varieties of culture, of 
intellectual equipment, of moral and spiritual in- 
sight and intensity, took their place within the 
growing host of the baptized. 

ii. The first stage in Christology During 

the sub-Apostolic period, and through that of the 
apologists down to nearly the close of the 2nd 
cent., Christological inquiry had hardly begun on 
the Christian basis. Such cruder phases as are 
known by the names of Ebionism and Docetism 
started from conceptions of God and the world 
which themselves were anti-Christian. Thus Ebi- 
onism, obscure in its history and teaching, while 
it affirmed Jesus as Messiah, shrank from seeing 
in Him the actual presence of God. Jewish pre- 
judice against believing that God could come into 
such close relations ivith the material world as are 
implied in the birth and crucifixion of the Son of 
God held that view in abhorrence. The Spirit 
came upon Him at baptism and made Him the 
supreme teacher; the death was an inscrutable 
horror, but He would come again in power and 
glory to make all things new. Docetism, on the 
other hand, rose from or was adopted by various 
phases of Gnosticism. Even Justin Martyr bears 
witness that many Gnostics were in the Church 
and must be reckoned as Christians. Bnt the 
basis of their thought lay in non-Christian specu- 
lations about the nature of God and His remote- 
ness from all contact with the evil inherent in the 
material universe. The best examples of this are 
to be found in such a mixture of dogmatic specula- 
tion on the origins of God and the universe with 
reverence for Jesus, as a member of the super- 
natural fonns of existence from which the history 
of our universe has arisen, as was attributed to 
Basilides towards the middle of the 2nd cent. ; 
and in such a union of Christian faith with purely 
mythological accounts of creation and salvation as 
proceeded from the poetic mind of Valentinus a 
little later. From_ such sources, in the main, 
arose the Docetio view of the Incarnation, accord- 
ing to which the divine element in Christ was the 
only real and permanent element, and it assumed, 
in this way or that, the appearance of a man, but 
did not partake of actual flesh and blood. {Logi- 
cally it was inevitable that the Ebionite and Docetic 
positions should appear as barely possible, as at 
least conceivable, explanations of Christ, the one 
denying the reality of the divine, the other deny- 
ing the reality of the human nature in Him. Actu- 
ally these views made in their original and cruder 
forms less disturbance among the general mass of 
Christiana and in the minds of the greater Christian 
teachers than other interpretations of His person 
which appeared later.) Throughout this period of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, the 
apostolic positions were maintained, often in their 
own language of concrete and positive affirmation, 
often by means of carefully chosen equivalents for 
their words and phrases. Thus Clement of Rome 
speaks of ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of 
the majesty of God ’ [Cor. 16). In another paasage 
(ch. 2, whether or not with Lightfoot and Harnack 
we read ‘God’ instead of ‘Christ’ as subject of 
the clause ‘ His sufferings were before your eyes ’), 
the dependence upon Christ as at once revealer of 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and li\dng Lord is 
vividly and passionately expressed. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas He is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before which our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must He he; His Incarnation was the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. For Polycarp, in 
his Epistle, Christ’s work as redeemer is the fascin- 
ating centre of thought. He is Lord and Saviour 
(ohs. 1, 6), Son of God (eh. 12), and His name is 
associated with that of God as supreme object of 
faith (chs. 5, 12) and the fountain of mercy (ch. 1). 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms of 
expression. He uses the so-called Trinitarian 
formula but naming Christ first, ‘ in the Son and 
in the Father and in the Spirit,’ or ‘ to Christ and 
to the Father and to the Spirit’ (ad. Maqn. xiii. 1). 
He speaks of Christ outright as ‘ our God ’ and ‘ my 
God,’ asserts His pre-existence (ib. vii._, ad fin.), 
and uses the striking mystical expression ‘Who 
is his word (Xrfyos) proceeding forth from Silence ’ 
(Sty?)) (ib. viii.). Eclioes of controversy with Doce- 
tism appear in his repeated use of the adverb 
d\7j6u)s (ad Eph. xvai. 2) when referring to the In- 
carnation and Death. But the double being of 
Christ is stated in terms which were possible onlj 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; e.g., he says in one place : 

' He is at once flesh and spirit, begotten and unbegotten, Ood 
come In the flesh, the real life, both from Mary and from God, 
at first passible and then imp^sible ' (ad Eph. vii. 2 ; cf. zvliL 
2, ad Smym. 1. 1, lii. 1). 

By these and other such ^vriters (e.g., Epistle to 
Diognetiis) we are kept in the atmosphere of apos- 
tolic language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first enthusiasm, eager in its missionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ, that conqueror of death and giver 
of the Spirit, and concerned with the continuous 
fight against heathen vices and the inculcation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
Avithout inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

iii. The second stage in Chkistolooy. — i. 
The rise of Greek Christology. — A new race of 
thinkers entered into the life of the Church with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated -with Greek culture 
and jfet avoided the dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. But whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly said among all men belongs to us Chris- 
tians,’ they began the long and delicate task of 
determining what was ‘ rightly said ’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Thus opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of the nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of the pre-existent Son 
or Logos and the reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modem powerful school of thought has 
found the chief disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatlwl. Kirche\ 
Bonn, 1859; A, Hamack, Dogmengesch., Eng. tr., 
JTist. of Dogma, London, 1894-99 ; E. Hatch, In- 
fluence of Gr. Ideas and Usagesuponthe Ghr. Church 
[EL, 1888], London, 1890). For such writers it 
appears evident that the inquiry into the divine 
nature^ of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modus of the Incarnation, diverted faith 
from Us tme object and the Christian religion 
from its true and only source of inspiration. For 
them the gospel lies simply and directly in the ex- 
perience of God’s Fatherhood by the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching which flows from that 
(cf. W. Herrmann, Der Verkehr des Christen mil 
Stuttgart, 1903, Eng. tr., Communion of the 
Christianwith God, London, 1906 ; A. Hamack, Das 
W esen des Christentum^ , Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., 
Wluit is Christianity ? London, 1904). The effort 
to treat His Person as a metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problem led inevitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to the substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revelation of 
God as the true object of saving faith. A full dis 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, but, as 
the centre of the controversy has been the Person 
of the founder of Christianity, a few facts on the 
other side must he briefly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as wo have 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
by a definite conception of Christ as superhuman 
Messiah and incarnate Son of God. This conce])- 
tion was not invented for Him, hut given forth 
from His own consciousness and involved in His 
actual power and in the new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough inquiry into the nature of His Person 
could have been avoided only by a universal con- 
sent not to investigate intellectually the ultimate 
facts of the religious life. (3) Given the right to 
think, the alleged disaster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must be compared with 
the effects which would have been produced upon 
the religions consciousness in tluxt aye by the 
general acceptance of the opposite theories, if these 
were treatea as essential to the existence of the 
Christian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life with any others, or even if treated 
as matters of indiflerence. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual definition of the Person of 
Christ, and of His Messianic function, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic effects in the further 
spiritual and social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can be no doubt that the preva- 
lence of the ‘Liberal’ picture of Jesus in our time 
has put its own colour upon wide circles of religious 
life. (4) 'The real and vital problem for the Church, 
in preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 
is as to the right use of its conclusions in any con- 
troversy about His Person. The ancient Church, 
especially under the power of the Emperor, turned 
its conclusions (Sby/mra) into weapons of discipline 
wielded by a centralized authority. ’This the 
modem Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. _ 

2 . The first phase : the divine nature of Christ. 
— Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, the problem arose as to wliat 
is meant by the Son of God or Logos. How is He 
related to God 7 This question was not forced by 
the metaphysical, but by a very practical, intorest. 
For the worship of Christ was the life of the Ciiurcb 
from the beginning, and it inevitably raised tbe 
retort from heathenism that Christians themselvM 
had two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. H 
was the effort to meet this condemnation that drove 
men to define how Christ, a man, could become an 
object of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
theists. , 

(a) Monarchianism. — The first answer came irom 
those who are called Monarchians. They 
of various kinds. Some evolved an easily refuted 
Unitarianism not unlike Ebionism. But tliqse 
who made history took a higher road. Their ctiiel 
representative was one Sabellius, who lived in tne 
first half of the 3rd century. God in Himself was 
said to be without distinction (Ir vroKelyeyoy), in- 
scrutable, unknowable. As He acts outwards 
the universe. He assumes aspects (srpotreira) loi 
which various names are needed. The three names 
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Father, Son, Spirit, are appropriate to describe 
Hini as Creator of the universe, Kedeemer (in 
Christ, from Birth to Ascension), and Life of the 
Church. But these names should be used only in 
relation to that phase of the divine action to wnicb 
they exclusively refer. Much ingenuity was ap- 
parently used by Sabellius to emphasize and illus- 
trate this inviolable uuiW of God. Thus He may 
be called uloffdTwp, to aboush the idea that in Him 
any distinction exists, though we rightly name 
Him Father and Son, according to that aspect of 
His activity which we contemplate ; and He is 
like the sun ‘ having three energies in one hypos- 
tasis,’ as ‘ light-giver, heat and the very form of 
a circumference.’ There was not much of distinc- 
tive statement in his writings, apparently, con- 
cerning the mode of the Incarnation. But the 
tendency of the school was inevitably towards 
Docetism, and Dorner s^s, ‘No passage can be 
pointed out in which the Passion of Christ is made 
the subject of consideration ’ {Person of Christ, 
div. I. vol. ii, p. 167 f.). Monarebianism was not 
easily overcome. Through its emphasis upon the 
unity of God and the difficulty of defining the 
nature of the eternal distinctions within that unity, 
it tended to reappear in unexpected (juarters. Vari- 
ous thinkers in our own day, especially those who 
are of the idealistic school in metaphysics, have 
been accused of suceumbin" to its subtle influence. 
Wherever the pantheistic view attracts, Monarchi- 
anism is at hand. 

(6) Arianism . — At the opposite extreme from 
Monarchianism is the powerful movement known 
as Arianism. It represents in the 4th cent., and 
in many forms since, a reaction from the tendency 
to make Christ an abstract being, remote from 
human interest, and so to detract from the direct 
religious value of the human figure of Jesus. It 
involved, of course, a direct attack upon the con- 
temporary theology. Monarchianism had en- 
dangered the reality of the revelation of God and 
made the very conception of Him vague and un- 
certain. Hence Arius insists strongly on what we 
moderns would call the Personality of God. He is 
the eternal, active, and rational Creator of all, for 
the Logos as Sivafuj is immanent in Him. He 
became the Father in the creation of the Son, to 
whom He gave a share in that divafus. We cannot 
say that the Son was created in time, for He is the 
first of all creatures, and with Him time begins. 
But vv vore Sre oix ‘ there was when He was 
not’ — ^in flat contradiction of Origen. Hence we 
must not ascribe to Him any attribute of deity 
itself. He is not the unbegotten as God is, nor is 
He a part of the nnbegotten, nor did He arise from 
the essence of God. He is the first creature of the 
divine Will, only-begotten, fully divine (vXiJpTjt 
0e6t ; cf. Jn H), and the medium through whom the 
Creator henceforth produced and ruled His universe. 
But the inherent and fatal Agnosticism of Arius is 
revealed in the repeated statement that even the 
Son does not directly .know God. He is known 
under many conceptions (ftrli-oia), indicating His 
great glory. And yet ‘ God is ineffable to His Son,’ 
for it IB plain that it is impossible for that which 
hath a be^nning to conceive how the unbegun is, 
or to grasp the idea. The Son became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ in the simple and obvious sense of 
entering into a human body. There was no need 
for another human soul in that body, save the Son 
of God Himself. He is worthy to be worshipped 
both as the medium of Creation and as the glorified 
Christ. On the surface this view makes a fair 
show. It seems to avoid some dangers of Mon- 
archianism, with its tendency to Patripassianism 
on the one hand and Pantheism on the other, and 
yet in its deepest principle Arianism isMonarcliian. 
Over against the dominant Origenistio theology it 


escapes the difficult idea of ‘ eternal generation ’ 
and the tendency to make the earthly life of Jesus 
an unreal thing for imagination and faith. But 
Arianism as a religion was too close to heathenism 
and too far from the centre of Christian faith to 
live._ In reducing mysteries it lost the supreme 
realities of revelation and redemption, for ite God 
is too remote and abstract to be Imown or to 
appear in time. And, worse still, it made a dis- 
tinct approximation to idolatry in its arguments 
for the worship of Christ as a creature whom the 
divine complacency summoned to divine honours. 
Its solution of the problem was too easy. The 
Christian view of Christ had always implied a closer 
and more mysterious relation of God Himself to the 
cradle and the cross. The awe and the joy of 
faith in Christ arose from the presence of God in 
Him and in His deeds of redemption. The Arian 
Christ, mighty as He could be depicted, was less 
than the Christ who was the personal manifestation 
of God, and in whose death the righteousness and 
love of God Himself were directly realized, and 
made effective in the actual history of man. 

(c) The Nicene Christology . — ^The thir^ossibility 
regarding the relation of the Son of God to the 
Father was that which won the day at Nicsea (A.D. 
325). Constantine took the portentous step of 
summoning the Council, and, for spiritual religion, 
the baneful step of using the fleshly arm to enforce 
its conclusions. It must be remembered that these 
acts of Constantine introduced a new principle into 
the organized life of the Church, of so potent a 
character that it took long centuries to unfold its 
inner logic. Trust in the State and trust in the 
ruling Spirit of Christ are principles whose recon- 
ciliation is not yet achieved either at Home or at 
Berlin. More than half a century of Arian strife 
and shameful confusions of statecraft stretched out 
before the unforeseeing Church after Nictea. But 
in the conclave itself there were men of profound 
Christian conviction and powerful intellect who 
saw that in this controversy the apostolic faith 
itself was at stake, and the defensive creed which 
they formulated became a living force in the Church 
from that day to this. 

(o) The Nicene theology, as such, really began 
with Origen (t A.D. 254). Against Monarchianism 
he affirmed the Personality of God, teaching that 
He is the intelligent Spirit from whom all intelli- 
gences, and, for the use of tainted souls, the 
material universe, have arisen. He even decides 
that God is above substance, a position which must 
be considered by those who imagine that the cate- 
gory of substance was supreme in ancient theology 
(cf. W. Temple, in Foundations, London, 1912, p. 
211 ff.). Origen platonizes very thorouglily, but 
seeks to preserve this conception of the livmg in- 
telligent WUl of God as the su^preme source of all. 
And he lifts his conception high above Plato and 
Philo by insisting always on the ethical principle 
that this eternal Will is a Will of love. It is love 
in God that is the fountainhead of the created uni- 
verse of souls. Further, the Son of God, who is also 
conceived of as a personal being, is derived from the 
Father. But, airaid of heathenism on the one 
hand, as of Monarchianism on the other, he pro- 
pounds the great doctrine — del ytvvf 6 srar^p rir vl6v. 
Tho Son is indeed subordinate to the Father, but 
not as a creature, for this ‘begetting’ is a process 
in the divine nature independent of time, on act 
of the eternal Will — (ktov OOdinarosTov vaTpSs. Tho 
distinction of Father and Son is not that of separate 
individuals, for they partake of one essential being. 
And yet the Son is not an emanation of the Gnostic 
^pe. How then does He stand related to the 
Father 7 It is here that the idea of the Logos aids 
the imagination (well Ulnstrated in Athan. Orat. 
iv. 1-5). For we can apprehend the unity of Logos 
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truth, redeemer from sin, and living Lord is 
vividly and passionately expressed. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas He is spoken of repeatedly as the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. As Maker of the 
Sun before which our eyes quail, how much more 
glorious must He be ; His Incarnation was the 
veiling of His dazzling radiance. For Polycarp, in 
his Epistle, Christ’s work as redeemer is the fascin- 
ating centre of thought. He is Lord and Saviour 
(chs. 1, 6), Son of God (eh. 12), and His name is 
associated wth that of God as supreme object of 
faith (chs. 6, 12) and the fountain of mercy (ch. 1). 
Ignatius is more full and varied in his forms of 
expression. He uses the so-called Trinitarian 
formula but naming Christ first, ‘ in the Son and 
in the Father and in the Spirit,’ or ‘ to Christ and 
to the Father and to the Spirit ’ (ad. Maqn. xiii. 1). 
He speaks of Christ outriglit as ‘ our God ’ and ‘ my 
God,’ asserts His pre-existence (ih. vii., ad fin.), 
and uses the striking mystical expression ‘Who 
is his word {\6yoi) proceeding forth from Silence ’ 
(SittJ) (ib. viii. ). Ecnoes of controversy "with Doce- 
tism appear in his repeated use of the adverb 
d\i]0w (ad Eph. xiii. 2) when referring to the In- 
carnation and Death. But the double being of 
Christ is stated in terms which were possible only 
before the rise of the great discussions of His 
Person ; c.gr., he says in one place : 

* He is at once flesh and spirit, begotten and unbegotten, Ood 
come in the flesh, the real life, both from Mary and from God, 
at first passible and then imp^sible ’ (od Eph. vii. 2 ; of. zviU. 
2, ad Smym. i. 1, iii. 1). 

By these and other such •writers (e.g., Epistle to 
Diognettis) we are kept in the atmosphere of apos- 
tolic language. The Church is still in the glow of 
its first enthusiasm, eager in its missionary labours, 
absorbed in the joy of fellowship with God through 
the risen Christ, that conqueror of death and giver 
of the Spirit, and concerned ivith the continuous 
fight against heathen •vices and the inculcation of 
the new law of love and kindness and meek loyalty 
of soul. They were building on the foundation 
ivithout inquiry as to its material and mode of 
construction. 

iii. The second stage in CHRisTOLOor.— i. 
The rise of Greek Christology. — A new race of 
thinkers entered into the life of the Church -with 
Justin Martyr, the race of men who before or after 
their conversion were saturated ivith Greek culture 
and yet avoided the dogmatic wildness of the 
Gnostics, men like Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and many others. But whether 
or not they took Justin’s motto, ‘Whatever is 
rightly said among all men belongs to us Chris- 
tians,’ they began the long and delicate task of 
determining what was ‘ rightly said ’ by tests found 
within the Christian system itself. Thus opened 
the next stage in the unfolding of the nature of 
Christ. Given the reality of the pre-existent Son 
or Logos and the reality of the man Jesus, the 
double being of Christ, the question arose as to 
what was meant by and how much was contained 
in those respective realities. At this point it is 
that a modem powerful school of thought has 
found the chief disaster of Christianity (see A. 
Ritsohl, Die Entstehung der altJcathol. Kirche^, 
Bonn, 1859; A. Hamack, Dogmengesch., Eng. tr.. 
Mist, of Dogma, London, 1894-99 ; E. Hatch, In- 
fiuenceof CM.Ideas and Usages upon the Chr. Church 
[ML, 1888], London, 1890). For such -writers it 
appears evident that the inquiry into the divine 
natnre_ of Christ and especially the use of the 
Logos idea, -with the resulting minute discussions 
about the modus of the Incarnation, diverted faith 
from its true object and the Christian religion 
from its tme and only source of inspiration. For 
them the gospel lies simply and directly in the ex- 
perience of God’s Fatherhood by the soul of Jesus 


and the practical teaching which flows from that 
(cf. W. Herrmann, Der Verhehr des Christen mil 
Gott*, Stuttgart, 1903, Eng. tr.. Communion of the 
Christianwith God, London, 1906 ; A. Hamack, Das 
Wesen des Christentum^, Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr., 
What is Christianity ? London, 1904). The effort 
to treat His Person as a metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problem led ine-vitably to the idea that 
salvation depends on the right solution of that 
problem, and so to the substitution of an orthodox 
creed for a historical and personal revelation of 
God as the tme object of saving faith. A full dis 
cussion of this subject is out of place here, but, ns 
the centre of the controversy has been the Person 
of the founder of Christianity, a few facts on the 
other side must be briefly stated. (1) From the 
beginning the Christian consciousness, as we have 
seen, has been determined in its form and content 
by a definite conception of Christ as superhuman 
Messiah and incarnate Son of God. This conce))- 
tion was not invented for Him, but given forth 
from His own consciousness and involved in His 
actual power and in the new consciousness of His 
Church in relation to God. (2) The results of 
thorough inquiry into the nature of His Person 
could have been avoided only by a universal con- 
sent not to investigate intellectually the ultimate 
facts of the religious life. (3) Given the right to 
think, the alleged disaster, attributed to gradual 
definition of orthodoxy, must be compared 'with 
the eflects which would have been produced upon 
the religions consciousness in that age by the 
general acceptance of the opposite theories, if these 
were treated as essential to the existence of the 
Christian community, or if treated as of equal 
value to its life -with any othem, or even if treated 
as matters of indiflerence. History seems to prove 
that any intellectual definition of the Person of 
Christ, and of His Messianic function, if sincerely 
used, produces characteristic effects in the further 
spiritual and social life of the community which 
adopts it. There can be no doubt that the preva- 
lence of the ‘ Liberal ’ picture of Jesus in our time 
has put its o-wn colour upon wide circles of religious 
life. (4) 'The real and vital problem for the Church, 
in preserving its true relation to its divine founder, 
is as to the right use of its conclusions in any con- 
troversy about His Person. The ancient Church, 
especially under the power of the Emperor, turned 
its conclusions (dbyjMTa) into weapons of ^sciphne 
wielded by a centralized authority. This the 
modem Church cannot do. It was at this point, 
and in this way, that disaster entered. . _. . . 

2. The first phase : the divine nature of Christ. 
— ^Assuming that in Christ the Son of God has 
appeared as a man, the problem arose m to wlmt 
is meant by the Son of God or Logos. How i® 
related to God ? This question was not forced 03 ’ 
the metaphysical, but by a very practical, i^rest. 
For the worship of Christ was the life of the Church 
from the beginning, and it ine-vitably raised the 
retort from heathenism that Christians themselvM 
had two or, counting the Spirit, three Gods. •» 
was the effort to meet this condemnation that dro\ e 
men to define how Clirist, a man, could become an 
object of worship for avowed and sincere mono- 
theists. . 

(a) JIfonarchianism.— The first answer came from 
those who are called Monarchians. They wer 
of various kinds. Some evolved an easuy refnm 
Unitarianism not unlike Ebionism. But tho- 
who made history took a higher road. 
representative was one Sabellius, who lived in 
first half of the 3rd century. God in Himself ■" 
said to be 'M’ithout distinction (tr vvoKelpevov), • 
scrutable, unknowable. As He acts out'wards 
the universe. He assumes aspects {rpbaara} m 
which various names are needed. The three nam 
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nor man ; and his opponents have ever since made 
the most of that concession. The hostile arguments 
were based on the idea that this affirmed a muti- 
lated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
highest point. For, while ApoUinaris (Greg. Nyss. 
adv. Apoll. li.) insisted that ‘ the death of man does 
not abolish death,’ the opponents answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not redeem the voOs of man. What was 
required for redemption was a redeeming manhood 
in all the content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not 
redeemed. It was in vain that Apollinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only the divine 
can redeem the human, and that, since the voDs is 
the seat of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
possessed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, and make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some would say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on that basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula- 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con- 
fused with that of substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien bonds. Tliat in God 
there is a human element ; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind are of a type so that the 
former can act for or as the latter ; that the seat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ two 
distinct personalities with an indefinite form of 
unity — these are positions of great power, which 
account for the fact that ‘ Apollinarism ’ reappears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide-spread in principle than is often imagined. 
Buthewashimself hindered, by ameaCTe psychology 
and by the remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually exclusive ‘ parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primary assumption. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), at Avhich the Nicene Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In the Decree of 
Chalcedon (A.D, 451) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘at once God 
trffiy and man truly of a reasonable soul and body’ 
(^K XoyiKTjs Kal ffii/iaTO !) ; He is ‘ of the same 

substance (6^ooi5o'ios) with us according to his man- 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that ‘ perfect 
manhood,’ in the -sense of all the parts of an in- 
dividual man, must be ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. The thied stage in Christology.— The 
third stage in the development of ChristoloCT was 
now reached. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church was driven to con- 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted the problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scripture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him- 
self with an individual man, but became the true 
subject of the human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retained His functions as Lord of the uni- 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 13), but 
in such aspects of His incarnate life the Logos 
restrained His powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of the Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows His divine glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. But the chief difficulty with thi.s position 
is the uncertainty, the apparent discontinuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the incarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not yet attained. The Cappadocian theo- 
logians likewise, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinarism, while holding the unity of the Person, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘ nature ’ 
was perfect; the union was effected by an inde- 
scribable ‘commingling.’ Apollinaris had, how- 
ever, raised the question to new distinctness and 
importance, and these uncertain views were sub- 
jected to fresh and closer scrutiny. 

(a) First phase: Nestorianism . — On the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who were prepared 
for by the famous school of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia stood out as 
a brilliant expounder of the Scriptures. AVith a 
keen sense of the historical, he approached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. But he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor- 
ous an opponent of the Apollinarian Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
between a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. This he found in the Will of God 
the Word, who. Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
Christ is rightly called ‘ Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Son through 
that union (Com. on Gal 4°). But it was Nestorius 
who carried this doctrine to its full issues in the 
controversy which led up through the third ecu- 
menical Council at Ephesus (A.D. 431) to the fourth 
Council at Chalcedon (A.D. 451). Rejecting the 
use of the term deordKos (‘Mother of God’) as 
applied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with great energy by Cyril of Alexandria), he also, 
like Theodore, set the union of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Logos in the region of 
will. It was the grace of (jod that bound this 
sinless man in an ineffable oneness with Himself 
as Logos. The general term avyi<peia ( ‘ moral 
union 0 was used as over against the (vucris ipvaiK^ 
(‘real union’) with which Cyril of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘ anatbematisms ° these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a region 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius insisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘rational soul,’ He was a complete human in- 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of the 
‘rational soul’ but insisted that ‘ the AVorcf having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result was a true union in ‘ one 
Christ and one Son.’ CyrU, that is to say, main- 
tained that the AVord did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, but united the two natures in 
one (els). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could find no technical term. 

4>i/<ris (natura) and {rr6(rraa-ts {substantia, ‘sub- 
stance’) were still applied as a rule to the total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
TTp&rwvov in the so-called Creed of Union (A.D. 433) 
is not os yet distinct enough to define their basis 
of unity. But this school came near Docetisra in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared, for our sakes, 
to be ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be ascnbed as real experiences to the Logos incar- 
nate. Nevertheless, Cyril and his party, in spite 
of their own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian position excluded a real 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant wills, in a moral 
harmony, between two natures which are con- 
ceived of as distinct and complete must always 
appear incidental because not organic, insecure 
because not groimded in an objective and indis- 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if Cyril, even in 
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with the pure, personal Spirit, of which it is the 
self-expression, oetter than the unity of a Son with 
a Father, whUe we can apprehend the distinct 
hypostasis of each more easily through the latter 
terms than through the more abstract. Each set 
of terms is used to describe now the unity and now 
the difierence, but always the eternal reality, of 
God the Father and the Son (on the danger of 
deriving the Son from the Will, and not from the 
essence, of the Father, see Athan. de Syn. 35 f.). 

(/3) In this substance of it the theology of Origen 
became that of the Nicene Creed. When the 
Arians and many even of the sincerely orthodox 
desired to be content with the assertion that the 
Son is of ‘ like substance ’ (o^iotoiiino;), the course of 
debate disclosed the ambiguity of a word which 
contented Athanasius and Arius alike as the 
crucial point of the whole problem. When the 
orthodox pressed their understanding of the word 
as implying an eternal and unbroken inherence of 
the Son in the essence {oMa) of the Godhead, the 
Arians, it is said through Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
reproached them with teaching the doctrine of 
ifioova-la, or identity of being, which, though held by 
Origen, had been hitherto associated mainly with 
Monarchianism and treated therefore as dangerous 
by both parties. That very word, however, from 
that hour, and inevitably, became the touchstone 
of the difference between the parties and was em- 
bodied in the Creed. The Son is ‘ from the essence ’ 
(ovcria) of the Father, and hence ‘ of the same sub- 
stance.’ But the term was admitted even by 
Athanasius unwillingly and under stress of the 
controversy ; and, indeed, it was afterwards used 
by him sparingly, except when it was the direct 
subject of exposition and defence. He defended 
its use in part by showing that the Arians had 
used many un-Biblical terms to state their own 
positions. The fear of Monarchianism which it 
had suggested to many minds was allayed by the 
fact that the approach to the term was not made 
from the speculative, but from the religious, side. 
The whole discussion, as conducted by Athanasius, 
was concerned with Jesus Christ, the historical 
and personal being, whose permanent reality was 
assumed as essential to the very life of faith. To 
affirm of such a being the Spoova-ta with God could 
not abolish the difference between the Father and 
the Son, while it secured their eternal and essential 
unity. It is not an outside matter of creation or 
adoption, but (so to speak) an organic relation 
inside that nature. The Father is no more God 
without the Son than the Son is God without the 
Father (see Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism% 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that both here 
and in later discussions of the Incarnation itself 
the category of substance, or rather ‘ essence ’ 
{otsrla), had a powerful influence upon the course of 
thought. But two things must be observed in 
weighing the significance of that fact. In the first 
place, a word like ‘substance’ carried a varied 
content for the imagination and speculative thought 
of the ancient as well as the modem world. To 
pin it do^vn to the idea of matter, or accuse them 
all of being ultimately materialists, is too gross a 
misrepresentation, though it is so common. To 
say even that they set it above the category of 
personality is not true to the facts. For, in the 
second place, the very discussions with which the 
Church was concerned drove its great minds like 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Apol- 
linaris to be concerned with the nature of spiritual 
beings, and to face, not the impersonal, but the 
personal, as the supreme element in man and God. 
NVhen Gregory of Nyssa deals wth human nature 
he can be seen struggling to say that the essence 
of man, though distributed throughout his body, is 
not something ‘spatial,’ as we would so naturally 


E at it. And, when he would state the difference 
_ etween the divine and the human nature, he finds 
it to reside ultimately not in a difference of sub- 
stance, but in this, that God is the Creator and 
man wholly dependent on Him (On the Making of 
Man, xvi. 12). There we are in the region of voli- 
tion and ethics, and religious insight. The crass 
view of substance is subordinate to a higher view 
of spiritual nature. And we have already seen that 
for Origen the supreme facts in the being of God 
are will, intelligence, and love. The reluctance 
with which Athanasius and others engaged in the 
discussions which involved the use of oiala, M- 
araais, etc., is a witness to the fact that they were 
fully aware of the limitations of the human mind 
when applied to the mystery of God’s nature. These 
terms were used in the Nicene Creed (in the 
‘Anathema’) only that the dogmas of Arianism 
and Monarchianism might be denied, and that the 
substance of the Christian faith, which rests in the 
fact that God was in Christ and that Christ is 
‘ eternally one "with God,’ ‘might not perish from 
the earth.’ 

3. Second phase : the humanity of Christ.— The 
official victory of Trinitarianism, the affirmation of 
the proper deity of Christ, led naturally to the rais- 
ing of the next problem, viz. the question of His 
humanity. The supreme emphasis of orthodoxy on 
the deity of Christ seemed to endanger the reality 
of His appearance in the flesh. Even in NT times 
this tendency was felt (cf. 1 Jn 1* 2>‘’, He 2®'*®), and 
the reproach of Docetism has been uttered against 
many writers in the 2nd and 3rd centuries who 
were yet counted orthodox. Indeed, Harnaok goes 
so far as to say that down to the beginning of the 
4th cent, ‘no single outstanding church teaohej 
really accepted the humanity in a perfectly un- 
qualified way ’ (Hist, of Dogma, iv. 129). Origen 
used his daring genius on the problem. Believing 
that all souls of men have pre-existence, and become 
incarnate because of evil taint, he held that the 
one unsullied soul became united with the divine 
Logos and then by an act of will, and love, becanie 
incarnate as the soul of J esus. This theory^ did 
not deeply influence the history of the subject, 
though Arius owes something to it. It was Apol- 
linariB who first dealt with it in a more sober md 
suggestive manner. That he was true to the doc- 
trine of redemption is evident from such words as : 

‘He is both God nnd man : il Christ is only man he did not 
save the world, nnd if only God, he did not save throuRh suuer- 
Ing. If Christ was only man, or if only God, he was not a 
mediator between man and God.' 

But ApoUinaris was equally clear that, 

'if a perfect God were united with a perfect man, there would 
be two, one by nature Son of God, and the other by adoption 
(AthanaeiuB, c. Apoll. i. 2). 

He solved the problem partly by falling back on 
the Aristotelian view of man’s nature as tripartite 
and buttressing that with 1 Th 5®® (‘May your 
spirit, soul, and body be preserved entire, etc.). 
He finds the essential features of human nature m 
distinction from God to be body and soul, while in 
mind or spirit (yoDs, ^vxh yoepi, iryeDpa) man is of one 
type with the divine Logos. Hence in J esM Ohrisc 
the union of the two natures must be found m this, 
that the Logos became the yous (or iryevf^)oi the 
man Jesus by becoming united with the body ana 
soul in the womb of His mother. Thus we 
mind in Jesus ‘ unaffected by psychical and 
experiences, and controlling the flesh and nesliiY 
motives in a divine fashion, sinless,^ therefore, an 
not subject to death, but conquering death 
Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, L 199). Apollma 
appealed to the Scriptures, of course, m at Jn 1 > 
Ro 8®, to show that they do not speak of His becom- 
ing a man, but ‘ becommg flesh.’ He wei^ened h 
position by his free admission that_ his theory pr • 
sented a new kind of being, something neither uoo 
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nor man ; and his opponents have ever since made 
the most of that concession. The hostile arguments 
were based on the idea that this affirmed a muti- 
lated humanity, and thus left it unredeemed at its 
highest point. For, while ApoUinaris (Greg. Nyss. 
adv. Apoll. li.) insisted that ‘ the death of man does 
not abolish death,’_ the opponents answered that 
the death of the divine Logos (if that were possible) 
would not redeem the vour of man. What was 
required for redemption was a redeeming manhood 
in all tho content of that conception, that body 
might redeem body, soul redeem soul, and mind 
redeem mind. What was not assumed was not 
redeemed. It was in vain that ApoUinaris urged 
his two strongest positions, that only the dirdne 
can redeem the human, and that, since the voCs is 
the seat of personality, to conceive of Christ as 
possessed of all these human elements is to conceive 
of Him as a true human individual, and make the 
Incarnation inconceivable. He was not himself 
released from the realistic (some would say, magical) 
view of redemption, and could not rebut the strong 
argument made against him on that basis. The very 
conception of personality which his own specula- 
tions were helping to clarify was still so far con- 
fused with that of substance that his vision of the 
incarnate was held in alien bonds. That in God 
there is a human element ; that the divine Logos 
and the human mind are of a typo so that the 
former can act for or as the latter ; that the seat 
of personality is here ; that it is fatal to faith and 
reason alike to see in the incarnate Christ two 
distinct personalities with an indefinite form of 
unity — these are positions of great power, which 
account for the fact that ‘ Apollinarism’ reappears 
persistently in later ages, and in our day is more 
wide-spread in principle than is often imagined. 
Buthewashimself hindered, byameaOTe psychology 
and by tho remainder in his mind of the tendency to 
define human nature in mutually esclusivo ‘ parts,’ 
from doing full justice to his primary assumption. 
Hence Apollinarism was explicitly condemned in 
the first canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), at which the Nicene Creed was revised, 
developed, and reaffirmed. In tho Decree of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451) elaborate care was taken to 
rule it out completely. Christ is ‘at once God 
truly and man truly of a reasonable soul and body ’ 
(iK Xo7uci5s Kal vti/iaros) ; He is ’ of the same 

substance (&fiooi<rtos) with us according to his man- 
hood.’ The conclusion of the Church was therefore 
officially announced in the doctrine that ‘ perfect 
manhood,’ in the -sense of all the parts of an in- 
dividual man, must be ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

iv. The tuikd stage in Chkistology. — T he 
third stage in the development of ChristoloCT was 
now reached. With its insistence upon the full 
deity of the Logos (Son of God) and the full 
humanity of Jesus, the Church was driven to con- 
sider more deeply the mode of the union of the 
divine and human in one life. The matter had not 
been ignored indeed. Origen, as we have seen, 
confronted tho problem from the speculative side ; 
Athanasius had dealt with it in close adherence 
to Scripture. The latter held that the Logos in 
assuming human nature did not merely unite Him- 
self with an individual man, but became the true 
subject of tho human life of Jesus. At the same 
time He retained His functions as Lord of the uni- 
verse. He did, indeed, as man experience growth 
(Lk 2), and even confessed ignorance (Mk 13), but 
in such aspects of His incarnate life the Logos 
restrained His powers. This double consciousness 
is the very mystery of tho Incarnation. For our 
sakes the same subject now shows His divine glory 
and now veils it, in the limits of a man’s mind and 
body. But the chief difficulty with this position 
is the uncertainty, the apparent discontmuity, of 


the subject in the self-expressions of the incarnate 
state. The doctrine of a continuous self-limitation 
was not yet attained. The Cappadocian theo- 
logians likewise, with their intense hostility to 
Apollinarism, while holding the unity of the Person, 
yet insisted very strongly also that each ‘ nature ’ 
was perfect; the union was effected by an inde- 
scribable ‘commingling.’ ApoUinaris had, how- 
ever, raised the question to new distinctness and 
importance, and these uncertain views vrere sub- 
jected to fresh and closer scrutiny. 

(a) First pilose; Ncstorianism , — On the one hand 
arose the so-called Nestorians, who w-ere prepared 
for by the famous school of Antioch among whom 
the name of Theodore of Mopsuestia stood out as 
a brilliant expounder of the Scriptures. With a 
keen sense of the historical, he approached the 
problem as one who was filled with the reality and 
power of the life of Jesus. But he was also a 
vigorous defender of the Nicene Creed and as vigor- 
ous an opponent of the Apollinarian Christology, 
and therefore faced the problem of the nexus 
between a complete divine nature and a complete 
human nature. This he found in the 'Will of God 
the "Word, who. Himself begotten from the Father, 
united the man Jesus Christ with Himself. Hence 
Christ is rightly called ‘ Son,’ because beyond all 
men He possessed the adoption of a Son through 
that union (Com. on Gal 4°). But it wasNestorius 
who carried this doctrine to its full issues in the 
controversy which led up through the third ecu- 
menical Council at Ephesus (A.D. 431) to the fourth 
Council at Chalcedon (A.D. 451). Rejecting the 
use of the term SeoriSKOs (‘Mother of God’) as 
applied to Mary the Virgin (which was defended 
with great energy by Cyril of Alexandria), he also, 
like Theodore, set the union of the human nature 
of Jesus Christ with the Logos in the region of 
will. It was the grace of God that bound this 
sinless man in an ineffable oneness with Himself 
ns Logos. The general term <rvvi<f>eia (‘ moral 
union ^ was used as over against the lywins <p\xnK^ 
(‘real union’) with which CyrU of Alexandria 
sought to express the higher view. In a series of 
mutual ‘anathematisras’ these two protagonists 
defined their hostile positions, which lay in a region 
that philosophy was only beginning to explore. 
Nestorius insisted that, as Jesus possessed a 
‘rational soul,’ He was a complete human in- 
dividual, while Cyril maintained the reality of tho 
‘ rational soul ’ but insisted that ‘ the Word having 
personally united to himself flesh animated by a 
rational soul,’ the result was a true union in ‘ one 
Christ and one Son.’ CyrU, that is to say, main- 
tained that the AYord did not unite Himself with a 
human individual, but united the two natures in 
one (cts). For the result, for the basis of their 
oneness, he could find no technical term. 

4>i!<r« (naiura) and ibrJo-rocrti {substantia, ‘sub- 
stance’) were still applied as a rule to tho total 
content of the human and divine elements in their 
respective and distinct reality, and Cyril’s use of 
irptxruiroy in the so-caUed Creed of Union (A.D. 433) 
is not as yet cUstinct enough to define their basis 
of unity. But this school came near Docetism in 
maintaining that the Logos appeared, for our sakes, 
to be ignorant, weary, etc., but that these cannot 
be ascribed as real experiences to the Logos incar- 
nate. Nevertheless, CyrU and his party, in spite 
of their own difficulties of construction, made it 
clear that the Nestorian position excluded a real 
Incarnation. A union which consisted only in 
complete sympathy, in co-operant wills, in a moral 
harmony, between two natures which are con- 
ceived of as distinct and complete must always 
appear incidental because not organic, insecure 
because not grounded in an objective and indis- 
soluble fact. On the other hand, if CyrU, even in 
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his carefully dra^vn anatliematisms, failed, it is 
because in his fear of Apollinarism (of which, how- 
ever, he was accused) he shrank from taking the 
full consequences of making the Logos the personal 
basis of the Incarnate One. Striving to maintain 
the completeness of the humanity for soteriological 
reasons — and this with great earnestness and in- 
sight — he yet failed to define, so as to satisfy the 
Westorians, how the human can remain human if 
it has for its basis, not indeed the divine ‘ nature,’ 
but the divine Logos. Nestorius had a curious 
trick in his anathematisms of describing his op- 
ponents’ language about the incarnate Christ, m 
11 is unity, as if they applied it to the one ‘nature’ 
or the other as Nestorius conceived of these ; e.gr,, 
in the eleventh he accuses them of maintaining 
‘ that the flesh which is united with God the Word 
is by the power of its oivn nature life-giving’ — 
an incredible misrepresentation, and possible only 
because Nestorius -was so possessed of his OAvn 
viaion of the facts that he could not read the 
words of others as they meant them. He could 
not see their vision, 

(6) Second phase: Eutychianism . — From this 
strong insistence by the orthodox party upon the 
Logos as the true basis of the one Christ lomcal 
experimentation pursued its natural course. If Nes- 
torianism failed when starting from the integrity of 
the human, as though that were primary in their 
interest, how would it be if the start were made 
from the integrity of the divine in the Incarnate 
One ? Eutyehes dared this task and fell over the 
ever-narrowing edge of definitions into another 
‘ heresy.’ For him it was clear that the Incarnate 
One had but one nature, as indeed Cyril insisted. 
But Eutyehes urged that in that case the body 
itself must have been changed in its very substance 
by union with deity. The humanity is absorbed 
into the divinity (cf. Origen’s approach to this 
view, c. Gels. iii. 4), This was condemned, of course, 
as docetic in its ultimate effect, and as ‘ confusing ’ 
natures. 

(c) The Decree of Ghalcedon . — At Chalcedon the 
matter was brought to a conclusion. Subsequent 
councils dealing with further developments of the 
matter (Monophysitism and Monothelitism) could 
only insist on rigid maintenance of the Decree of 
Chalcedon. Theological speculation had passed 
beyond the attainments of metaphysics and psjmho- 
logy in that age, and could only be restrained by 
repeating the formulaj which marked the utmost 
boundary of knowledge and safe reasoning. Tliis 
famous Decree, which is generally held to be the 
high-water mark of ancient Christology, has in 
recent times become the object of serious criticism. 
Theologians pour contempt upon it as a mere 
assertion of logical contradictions. Historians 
(Hamack especially, who does less than justice to 
Cyril) strive to prove that its terms were a miser- 
able compromise which, to satisfy the ambitions 
of the West (led by Pope Leo, author of the famous 
letter to Flavian kno^vn as ‘ Leo’s Tome,’ on which 
the Decree was founded), obscured the real issues 
by asserting the ‘ two natures in one person,’ and 
made impossible the true development of the 
Athanasian Christology, which sought to assert 
that the result of the Incarnation was ‘the One 
incarnate nature of the Logos.’ In spite of 
Harnack’s vehement pages, the view will probably 
continue to prevail that the Decree actually saved 
the fundamental Athanasian position. Moreover, 
a protest .should be entered against the frequent 
yet absurd suggestion that the ‘ two-nature hypo- 
thesis ’ first arose at or just before Chalcedon. 
The verj' idea of an incarnation involves that of 
two natures somehow made into one life. The 
idea dates back to the NT, to the combination of 
‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man,’ of ‘existing in 


the form of God ’ and ‘ found in fashion as a man.’ 
And the entire course of Christological speculation 
presupposed this hypothesis from the beginning. 
There is, however, much difference of opinion ni 
to the real effect of the Decree at the critical point. 
The following are its main points for our purpose : 
(1) each nature, the humanity and the Godhead of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is ‘perfect’; (2) He is 
consubstantial {dfiooHa-ios) with the Father and con- 
substantial ‘with us’; (3) the ‘ property ’ (<%((r 7 ;f=: 
^roprietas) of each nature is retained and concurs 
in one person {Trpdtrimrov =persona) and one substance 
({nr6(n-aa-is=substaniia); (4) the famousfonr adverbs 
(without confusion, change, division, separation) 
condemn Eutychianism, Apollinarism, and Nes- 
torianism. The main difficulty about the inter- 
pretation arises from the fact that the crucial 
clause starts with the different natures, defining 
each in its distinctness and completeness, and then 
speaks indefinitely of ‘ the property of each nature ’ 
as ‘ being preserved and concurring in one person 
and substance.’ This is not the way of Scripture 
or of the Apologists or of Greek theology as a 
w’hole, wliich was to view the Incarnation steadily 
downwards, as it were, from the side of the Glory 
of God as a living and personal act of condescension. 
Hence it has led some (Domer especially) to main- 
tain that, according to the Decree, the ‘ Person or 
substance ’ is the resultant of the union of the two 
natures, and not that the Person or substance of 
tlie Son of God, having already a divine nature as 
the instrument of action, assumed also a human 
nature as a parallel and distinct means of action. 
Hamack seems to agree with this ; 

‘In Leo’s view the “Person” is no longer entirely the ons 
subject with two “properties,” but the union of two hypostatic 
natures ’ (if vst. o/ Dogma, iv. 205 f.). 

But this interpretation is not home out by Leo’s 
Tome itself. In the very sentence of that famous 
letter from which this clause in the Decree is taken, 
the pope says : ‘ Lowliness was assumed by majesty,’ 
etc. Leo even uses the Apollinaristic phrase ‘ which 
(the flesh) he (Logos) animated with the Spirit of 
rational life.’ And again he speaks of the unity of 
Person in the two natures, and of the one Person 
of God and man. 

If that clause, which has curiously absorbed 
attention to its method, as over against the method 
of earlier clauses, is read from the point of view 
which tends to proceed, as it were, from differences 
to their unity, Doraer’s interpretation may result ; 
but, if read from another point of view which movOT 
from unity to difference, and in the light of the 
earlier clauses, it must be held that the form of the 
statement (in that clause), being dictated by current 
controversies, does not represent truly the r^i 
inner meaning of the Decree as a whole. For aitei 
all it must be not the two concurrent natmes but 
the Logos with whom the Incarnation begins, and 
who, as eternal virbaTacK, adds to His possession of 
the Godhead, or divine ‘nature,’ a manhood or 
human ‘nature.’ There is no use of proving, as 
some liave done, that the teclmical terms (®®P- 
•pvais and {nrbcrracis) mean elsewhere something 
which makes nonsense of them as used here. 
These ancient terms were developed in these ve^ 
controversies, and their occurrence here actually 
marks a new stage in their history. (1) A new 
difference is drawn betiveen ipbait and vpoauvov 
(and vn-oVraenr). (2) The last two terms are no 
merely interchangeable. The one {Trpheonroy) is 
beginning to assume the meaning of personality, 
and the other (inrixTraait) preserves the idea of in- 
defeasible substantiality. But the imperfections 
of the Decree are found in the fact that it did not 
end controversy. Its outward form, especially in 
the crucial clause beginning with and insistmg on 
the distinct and complete natures, gave poiver auo 
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victory to orthodoxy against the persistent teachers 
of Monophysitism and Monothelitism ; hut its inner 
and real meaning, that the Logos became the Ego 
of the human nature, encouraged persistent specu- 
lation as to how much is included in a conscious 
Ego (now=:'7rp6(rt<)7roj'), and in what sense hnman 
nature retains all its ' parts,’ when it is said to he 
assumed hy the Son of God. It is that question 
which has dominated modem Christology. 

It is clear from this brief survey that Christo- 
logical speculation in the early Church tended 
towards mere intellectualism, that the problems 
grew more and more remote from the field of ex- 
perience, and that the great living figure of Jesus 
Christ, the Founder and Lord of Christianity, was 
in danger of being evaporated in technicalities and 
metaphysical abstractions. And, indeed, it is 
almost an offence to faith to foUow the details of 
some of these controversies. All the more neces- 
sary is it, in trying to grasp the permanent signifi- 
cance of Jesus Christ for the Christian religion, 
to recall the fact that in the very midst of such 
controversies the Church was carrying on against 
tremendous difficulties its missionary, philan- 
thropic, and sanctifying work. Many of the 
greatest Christological theologians were men of 
supreme devotion to His Person, profound be- 
lievers in the redemption which He bad brought, 
men of prayer and of saintly life. The ardour of 
their love for Him_, and their profound grasp upon 
the idea that in Him the destiny of the individual 
and the race is determined, were the main forces 
which sustained their undying and even passionate 
engagement in these prolonged and laborious dis- 
cussions of the mystery of His divine Person. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that thus early, and still more in the Middle 
Ages, a split took place between the intellectual 
interest in the primary Christian facts and their 
spiritual, practical valuation and use by pious 
souls. 

7II. CnniSTOLOQT IX THE UODERN CBURCB. 
— i. INTKODUCTORY ; THE_ MODERN MIND. — I. 
The reformation of religion. — The history of 
Christology in modem times is bound uji ex- 
clusively with the development of Protestantism ; 
and here mere ecclesiasticiam has played but a 
minor part. The broken condition of the Protes- 
tant communions has prevented anything like the 
calling of General Councils, the action of individual 
denominations having authority only for them- 
selves. Hence such terms as ' heresiarch ’ are 
applied only by a certain limited class of historians 
to certain thinkers of the ancient Church. It is 
universally thought to be inappropriate under 
modem circumstances to use such a term of any 
modern theologian. Modem Christology is more 
intimately connected udth the modern religious 
and intellectual life as a whole than with that of 
the ancient world, for in the civilization which we 
call Grmco-lloman it appeared as in many respects 
an exotic. IJut modem civilization is deeply 
moulded by Christian principles, and its defects 
are to be corrected only by a fuller measure of the 
Christian spirit. Indeed, some of the ideas which 
have seemed most hostile to the Faith have been 
nourished and ultimately sustained by her own 
supreme teachings. With the Keformation came 
a new conception of the Christian life. Martin 
Luther was not so much the discoverer as the chief 
exemplar of this phase of religious experience. 
His power, and indeed that of the whole movement, 
is due not only to the nature of his experience, but 
to the fact that it can prove itself identical in its 
fundamental elements with that of the primitive 
Church as revealed in the NT. Luther discovered 
that the grace of God is a living force which has 
entered history in Christ and which lays hold of 


the individual directly without any essential human 
mediation save that of the preached word, the 
gospel. On the human side it is penitence and 
faitb that apprehend the grace of God and are 
the means through which that grace apprehends 
the human soul. Luther and the other great 
reformers maintained that they were loyal to 
the Councils of the early Church. The Decree of 
Chalcedon stood forth for them all as the supreme 
Christological utterance of tlie Church. But tliis 
loyalty to the Councils was conditioned by the idea 
that the Councils simply explained Scripture, and 
were authoritative only in so far as Scripture sup- 
ported them. The reformers completely disowned 
the notion that the official ChurA had power to 
develop and enforce an authoritative theology. 
The central fact for the reformers is that the 
Christian faith is a living experience, made possible 
by the full revelation of God in the historic Christ. 
Apart from Him there is no saving knowledge of 
God. Through varying phases this characteristic 
evangelical view of Christianity has persisted in 
the reformed Churches. In periods when emphasis 
was placed upon doctrinal definition rather than 
upon personal experience, and a new intellectual 
formalism arose instead of the appeal to conscience, 
the Protestant communions have felt an arrest 
upon their spiritual life and their world influence. 
Everj' fresh spiritual movement — such as that 
known in Germany as the Pietist movement, or the 
Puritan movement in England, or the Moravian 
and Wesleyan movements both in Europe and in 
America — has always arisen from a fre.sb insight 
into the fundamental nature of ‘reformed’ and 
apostolic Christianity. In the 19th cent, the extra- 
ordinary expansion of Christianity through the 
foreign missionary movement has borne an ampler 
and more inyiressive witness to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith as thus re-apprehended 
and proclaimed. It must be observed that in 
Christianity thns defined and thus operative the 
Person of Christ always stands forth as unique, 
supreme, divine, redemptive, and directive. ‘ Ubi 
Christus, ibi Ecclesia.’ And no less true is it that, 
where Christ is, the presence of the living, eternal 
God is immediately realized. The historic founder 
is believed, and His followers insist that He is irre- 
sistibly proved, to be the invisible, spiritual, divine 
power or will which is directing man to his true 
goal. 

2 . Modern thought. — (a) The trend of jtMlosophy. 
— Europe experienced an amazing revival or in- 
tellectual life in the same general period in which 
the rejuvenescence of Christianity took place. In 
part this renaissance of the mind was due to fresh 
contact with the literature of the ancients, but it 
had its roots also in the long labours and deep in- 
tellectual influences of the Christian Church. For 
example, even in its darkest days that Church bore 
in upon the mind of Europe the conception that 
there is but one living God, who has created the 
entire universe for ends worthy of His own char- 
acter. This great conception consecrated nature 
and abolished the crude ancient dualism. Modern 
science has arisen from, and still depends upon, 
certain principles which Christianity first enforced 
upon the human mind, especially those of the unity 
and order and sanctity of the natural universe. 
Hence the investigation of nature must now be 
considered os a religious act, though the officials 
of the Church learned this with difficulty and 
dismay. lilodcm philosophy began, it is agreed, 
with Descartes. From his day onwards there has 
been a deepening investigation of tlie rich and 
complicated process of knowledge, and into the 
nature of the liumnn consciousness, which has come 
to be conceived of as a living organism. Mankind 
began by thinking of the outer physical world as 
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the basis of all reality. Only gradually has this 
conception been transcended. But now for all heirs 
of Christian civUization the universe of conscious- 
ness and conscious beings has come into view as 
the true source and seat of reality. Through this 
mighty process of change certain facts have emerged 
which must be briefly stated. And in stating 
them we may assume that for Christian thought 
the purely mechanistic view of the universe must 
be held as false. First we must note the emergence 
of personality as the ideal centre of consciousness. 
In personality the conscious intelligent will is re- 
cognized as the supreme fact. As yet the human 
mind can conceive of nothing higher which can be 
named as the ultimate form of reality. If it is 
ultimate, it must be also fontal, and every other 
form of the actual must proceed from and depend 
upon it. Next, there is the emergence of the idea 
of experience as the most general term which can 
be applied to all that which exists for personality. 
The material universe seems to be undergoing, not 
merely through philosophical reasoning, but through 
scientific investigation, a complete transformation, 
in virtue of which all its elements are seen to be 
symbols and instruments of a spiritual universe. 
Hence ancient words like ‘nature,’ ‘substance,’ 

‘ body,’ ‘ essence,’ even ‘ humanity ’ and ‘ parts of 
humanity,’ require to be thought through afresh. 
Much of what they meant in the Christological 
controversies of the early Church has simply fsmen 
away from them for the modern mind. 

(6) The spirit of science. — Further, we must note 
the emergence of the modem scientific spirit. It 
has learned through long and painful processes of 
discipline that troth concerning the natural universe 
and the histo^ of man can be discovered only by 
patient and disinterested investigation of fact. A 
new conscience has arisen in reference to the ac- 
c^uirement of knowledge and the interpretation of 
life. For, if nature and history be together a divine 
process, the seeker after truth must seek it there ; 
and to find it there he must wait upon nature and 
history with a spirit of utter sincerity and patience, 
and with the calmness of trust in his methods of 
investigation and their sure result. Through the 
labours of science and philosophy combined there 
has emerged the great conception of evolution. 
The very idea is itself undergoing a process of de- 
velopment. We have seen it in two generations 
pass from the cruder forms promulgated in the 
name of science by such men as Spencer and Darwin j 
to the more spiritual conceptions which begin to 
guide the thought of our day. But common to 
them all is the idea that there is a unity in the I 
history of nature and of men, and that this vast 
unified process must be read in terms of reason 
and of will. 

(c) Certain assumptions of Christian thought . — 
In the main, it may be said without much risk 
that the following constitute some of the funda- 
mental elements of prevalent modern thought, 
(a) What reason can explain is rational : what is 
rational must be derived from reason, (p) What 
exists in relation to consciousness exists for a 
conscious being or beings ; and what exists for 
conscious beings, having its raison d’etre there, 
must be derived from a conscious source, {y) If 
tliere is a universe of life and of conscious beings, 
they may or must exist in various grades as to 
structure, power, and meaning. (5) If there is a 
universe or rational, conscious beings, they must 
be capable of mutual intercourse, and such inter- 
course may depend upon the existence of media 
through which they become aware of and act upon 
each other, (e) These media of intercommunication 
constitute the world or universe of nature, which 
must be also conceived of as an ultimately unified 
system of facts. The trend of philosophy in all its 


chief forms to-day is controlled by the varying in. 
fluences allowed by difl’erent classes of thinkera to 
theseand such-like fundamental conceptions. With 
the gradual extinction of mere materialism these 
have emerged as in some way the common property 
of the main groups of thinkers. Even natural 
science, through ite physics, biology, and psycho- 
logy, is gradually approaching a statement of its 
actual discoveries and provisional inferences re- 
garding material substance, life, and mind, which 
is bringing it into close correspondence with these 
general assumptions of philosophy. Over the whole 
field of knowledge and its processes, of phUosopliy 
and its assumptions, one can see the irresistible 
pressure of the fundamental and characteristic 
Christian doctrines concerning God as Creator and 
Lord ’of All, concerning man as primarily a moral 
and spiritual being, concerning the spiritual uni- 
verse as at once the source, explanation, and end 
of human history. For the Christian Church the 
conviction remains that for these ideas, however 
reason may strive to support and illumine and 
systematize them, the one indefeasible guarantee 
of their troth, in the field of objective reality, is 
to be found in the historic consciousness and the 
permanent spiritual presence and power of Jesus 
Christ. 

As Troeltsch h»s put the matter: *. . . the image ot Jesus 
will always remain inseparable from nil efflcaoious Christian 
belief in God. A Christian mysticism . . . will always remain 
the central point of true and genuine Christianity as long as it 
exists. Without this, the personalistic belief in Ood would 
itself pine away and die’ {Report of Fifth International Congrttt 
of Fret Christianity, London, 1910, p. 238 1). 

Modem Christology, tvith a longer history of 
the Church behind it and a wider u not a deeper 
religious experience to correct or confirm it, is the 
inevitable efibrt of tbe modern Christian mind to 
verify afresh for itself the conception of the founder 
of Christianity as tbe personal self-revelation of 
God, the personal interpreter of human nature, 
the personal director of human destiny. 

ii. Fibst phase : Absolute Ibealism.— Chrisl- 
ology received its greatest modern developments 
in tlie 19th cent., and most of these arose in the 
midst of the unparalleled intellectual life of the 
German universities. There philosophy and his- 
torical research combined to produce a compile 
re-casting of the Christian system of doctrine by 
concentrating attention upon two supreme subjects 
— the idea of God in relation to the universe, and 
tbe place of Christ in bistoiy. Tbe giants of 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel endeavoured to do 
justice to both features of the Christian religion. 
Out of that period, whether by direct derivation 
or by reaction against the prevaleut philosophies, 
arose three main views of Christianity, and hence 
three main forms of Christology. 

I. Hegel’s Christolog^y. — In the first place Abso- 
lute Idealism must be reckoned with. It has ®ade 
the modern mind familiar with the theory that 
God is an immanent principle, generating the 
history of the entire universe. But, as 
works the subject out on his vast canvas, Gou 
must not be conceived of as above or tefore tlie 
process. He is the Idea realizing itself in the tv o 
successive forms of nature (object) and man (suo- 
ject, spirit), and coming to consciousness^ only m 
the latter. God became personal in humanity. At 
some point in human history the Sjurit w'hich has 
struggled to free itself from the bonds of nature, 
and to rest in a perfected self-consciousness, 
come to the full realization of that climax, t hat 
full incarnation of the Idea in the form of 
Spirit was achieved in tbe Person of Christ, " no 
tbe supreme appearance ‘ in the sensuous form ap- 
propriate to history ’ of the unity of man wnth Go . 

Butin Christ tbe Spirit appeared m fullness, that 

from Him tbe whole of humanity might be set ire 
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and made conscious of itself as tlie dwelling-place 
of the divine. In spite of its vivid insight into 
some deeper meanings of Christianity, Hegelianism 
remains abstract, elusive. Its conception of God, 
as it has been said, appears as an ingenious apothe- 
osis of Hegel’s own dialectic. Again, in spite of 
its emphasis on the idea of the Trinity and many 
illuminating expositions of it, it ^ves no real grip 
of the facts to his ChristoloCT. For his Christ is 
not tnie to the picture in the Gospels nor to the 
faith of the Church. His early studies in the Life 
of Christ (see Gtlnther, iefire von dor Person Christi, 
p. 97 IF. ) had not brought Hegel close to tlie fact 
that Jesus knew Himself distinctively as Son of 
God, and that God is a Being with wlmm men 
must deal in the lofty regions of personal relation- 
sliip. Sin is for him a stage in the process of man’s 
movement towards the divine self-consciousness; 
and grace therefore is not the merely that forgives, 
but the sense of unity with the immanent God 
achieved in Christ. 

2 . Its influence. — Nevertheless the marvellous 
energy of Hegel’s expositions and the vast sweep 
of his system, its sublime confidence in the power 
of reason to unlock the ultimate secrets of being, 
and its complete subordination of the physical to 
the meanings of the spiritual universe have had a 
permanent and deep effect upon the whole course 
of modem theology. The exaggerated emphasis 
upon the doctrine of the divine immanence in more 
recent popular Christology in England and America 
is due to iiim. Tiiat theological phase sometimes 
called the ‘ New Theology ’ has appealed to natural 
science as teaching the unity of all things in its 
doctrine of evolution, and to idealism as teaching 
the indwelling of God in the entire process of time. 
From these two positions it has drawn its doctrine 
that in all men the divine is in some measure 
inherent, while in Christ manhood has been filled 
with the divine to its utmost capacity. _ These are, 
sometimes distant and unconscious, inheritances 
from Hegel. In (Germany the Hegelian influence 
showed itself in many ways. It gave Baur his 
method of conceiving tne development of Christian 
dogma amidst the conflicts of the early_ Church. 
For a time it seemed to give Strauss a resting-place 
for his faith after the destructive work done upon 
the story of the Gospels. It gave the clue by which 
men like Biedermann, for whom likewise the super- 
natural (in the old sense) bad fallen from Chris- 
tianity, sought to secure the permanent essence of 
that faith while its historical setting Avas discarded, 
as the husk of mere circumstance is removed from 
the kernel of truth. But everyAvhere it failed to 
satisfy the Christian consciousness. That con- 
sciousness cannot deduce history from ideas, but 
rather derives its ideas from history. It cann<^ 
persuade itself of man’s power to see God through 
reason, and then prove that what it has seen inde- 
pendently was also discovered in the Christ of 
iiistory. Hence, as Eairbaim (The Place of Christ 
inMod. TAcok, London, 1893, p. 213 ff.) insisted with 
such force, Hegel’s view or Christ endeavoured 
to translate into his own terminology what the 
Church has held ; but the whole reality and value 
of the Clmrch’s faith consisted in the fact that the 
human mind had come to think and to believe m 
this Avay and thus found its unity with God. ‘ The 
remarkable thing is the relation of the faith t^he 
Person rather than the Person to the faith (p. 221). 
The reality of Christ’s personal conscioumess of 
union with God as the objective and real object and 
ground of faith is not present to his miim. ^ This 
element in the Hegelian method, which is not 
peculiar to this stage in his system, hM pervaded 
modern thought very deeply, as Ave shall see. 

iii. SECOKD PHASE: KOMANTICISIE — I. The 
man Awho ‘ rejuvenated theology.’ — The second 


great movement Avas that which sprang from the 
remarkable personal gifts, the spiritual life, and 
the distinctive theological method of Schleier- 
macher. Many elements Avhich seem to liis critics, 
and even to his admirers, utterly inconsistent Avith 
one another had their unity for him through his 
deep mystical type of religious life, his poetic and 
daring imagination, and his great gift of analytic 
thought.^ This remarkable combination carried 
him in distaste aAvay from the abstract and unreal 
dogmatism of Absolute Idealism. It carried him 
through the strong and poiverful temptations of 
his period of surreniier to the Bomanticism dominant 
in Berlin society, Ai'ithout delivering him from the 
intellectual influence of that spirit. His vast read- 
ing made him sensitive to the realities of history 
and to the supreme significance of a felloAA-ship like 
that of the Christian Church. He therefore set 
forth Avith convincing and almost revolutionary 
poAver the absoluteness of religion. It has its seat 
m experience, i.e. in the living, feeling conscious- 
ness of man. In that consciousness man finds 
himself dependent on the Infinite, on God, for his 
ve^ being and for all the true meanings of his 
existence. Eeligion, Avhich rises out of the funda- 
mental fact of dependence, and also nourishes it as 
a feeling which has infinite Avorth, is for that 
reason independent of any philosophic system, and, 
on the other hand, must not be restrained as a 
mere department of social ethics. The poor starve- 
ling which Kant kneAv as religion, an adjutorium 
legis, is repulsive to the richer soul of Sohleier- 
macher. 

2. His idea of God. — In his conception of God, 
Schleiermacher, while defining Christianity as ‘ a 
teleological monotheism,’ yet fails to get rid of the 
pantheistic trend inherent in the ‘ romantic’ vieAv 
of the universe. The sense of its unity, its vast 
life, its mystery, its moral beauty, made it un- 
natural for him to insist on the personality of God 
and hard to defend or define that conception. God 
is immediately given in the universal, persistent, 
and supreme feeling of our absolute dependence on 
the Infinite. It can be accounted for only by that 
Avhich is also its very essence, viz. that it is a feel- 
ing produced by God. He and not the self is its 
‘Whence’ (‘das Wober’). Similarly the fact of sin 
is not to be distinguished from the consciousness 
of sin, and that appears in the universal experiences 
of failure, of incompleteness, and self-reproach. 
We are guilty because Ave feel guilty. As God is 
not to be proved by reasons Avhich lie outside the 
God-consciousness, so sin must not be traced to 
any source outside the universal human feeling 
that ‘ there is something Avrong.’ 

3. His view of Christ, — It avDI always seem an 
intellectual inconsistency that Schleiermacher, in 
spite of this vieAV of God and man, affirmed with 
unconquerable conAuction that in one historic con- 
sciousness, that of Jesus Christ, aa'c find a ncAv 
departure in human history. Christ was and is 
the redeemer of mankind. This fact is found by 
us in the continuous existence of the Church, ns 
that body of human felloAA'ship Avhich, in spite of 
all imperfection, possesses the sense of the graee of 
God, the feeling that dependence on Him extends 
even to the moral issues and the destiny of man. 
The Church sprang from Christ and depends on 
Christ, and holds in its OAvn spirit and life the 
future of man’s religious history. And ‘ there is 
no other way of having part in the Christian fel- 
lowship than through faith in Jesus as Eedeemer’ 
(‘Erloser’), Schleiermacher, though he worked 
directly on the Gospels, did not go into a close 
examination of the consciousness of Christ in the 
construction of his theological system. It Avas 
enough for him that in Christ, through the faith 
of His original community in Him, A\'e have ar 
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assurance of God’s perfect union ■«dth a human life. 
In Him that union was a new, original act of God, 
inscrutable but indubitable. He is the archetype 
of the new life of wliieh He is the fountainhead. 
But He is not to be interpreted througli any doc- 
trine of pre-existence, or miraculous birth, or even 
of the Kesurrection. These are reflexions of that 
divine impression of unique and perfect union with 
God which He made upon His disciples, and through 
which He welded them into a communion animated 
by His own life and henceforth controlled by His 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of God. The conclusions 
of the ancient Councils he Iots on one side. Their 
whole aim was irrelevant. The idea of two natures 
in one Person is illogical. God has no ‘ nature,’ 
and the inherence of a divine Person in human 
nature must inevitably annul the essential charac- 
teristics of the latter. Yet God was uniquely in 
Christ, constituting Him the object of universal 
faith and the permanent life of His Church. In 
sanctification others may go far towards the heights 
of peace and holiness, but only and always in their 
confessed dependence upon Him and the nourish- 
ing qualities of the Church which He created. To 
lose faith in Him would mean the coUapse of the 
Church and the return of man to the unrelieved 
consciousness of guilt. 

4. Criticism. — In this brief sketch of some of the 
main positions of Schleiermacher, certain facts are 
clear in reference to the subject of this article, (a) 
Schleiermacher, by his bold appeal to experience of 
the heart as the seat of religion, sought to destroy 
the sense of dependence on either metaphysical or 
theological dogmas as the sources and defences of 
faith. His passionate appeal to the human con- 
sciousness itself in its feelings of dependence, sin, 
and reconciliation revealed the deptli, power, and 
reality of that consciousness in its religious, and 
above all in its Christian, manifestation. Yet he 
failed even in his acute analysis of the process of 
consciousness to find the personality which is con- 
scious. His account of experience on both the 
objective (Godward) and the subjective (manward) 
side is left as a stream Avith no containing banks, a 
system of real and beautiful clouds ivith no sense 
of solidity or guarantee of continuance. (6) His 
welcome emphasis on the imiqueness of Christ and 
on the fact tliat His image and spirit are preserved 
for us in the abiding faith and life of the Church, 
gave rise to the Avhole movement which in Germany 
blossomed at last into Kitschlianism in its various 
phases. It is Christ-in-His-value-for-faith, in His 
total impression on His folloAvers, that constitutes 
Christianity. Again the problem of personality is 
avoided. His consciousness as a reflexion in the 
hearts of others, not as the seat and definite mani- 
festation of His OAvn Avill and thought about Him- 
self, is the object of faith, (c) By this subtle and 
persuasive method of winning man to a sense of 
the divine power of Christ, attention ivas diverted 
from all questions about His origin and His miracles. 
The miracles may have helped the first disciples, 
but they are remote from our experience. The 
mystery of His being is lost Avhere the mystery of 
our own disappears, not to be discovered by meta- 
physics, in the origin of all things. 

As J. Kaftan urj-es, ‘his formula is ambipoious (‘missver- 
fltandlich ’) since ifc does not clearly enough assert that it is con- 
cerned with a gift from above, and not with the outworking 
merely of something implanted once for all in the creation 
(Doff7natik*t Tubingen, 1901, p. 450). 

The breath of Pantheism (for Schleiermacher rvas 
an intense admirer of Spinoza), Avith its strange 
obliteration of the fundamental realia, lies over 
all his thought. But many of his successors and 
debtors have not that reason for assuming his atti- 
tude tOAvards the metaphysical and the miraculous. 

iv. Third phase .- Agnostic phieosophy and i 
POSITIVIST theology. — 1 . Ritschl’s Christology. I 


—[a) Ets connexions.— Alhrocht Ritsclil, tliongh 
not so poAverful a personality as Schleiermacher 
founded a school or ‘ movement ’ in theology Avhos* 
members have been identified Avith mucli of the 
best Avork done in Germany during the last thirty 
years. Ritschl OAves Avhat is most valuable in his 
thought to the earlier thinker, but he set it forth 
in a more definite manner, and in a generation 
prepared by prolonged discussion of the Iiistory 
of early Christianity to welcome a system Avhich 
made it seem possible to worship Jesus Christ 
while saturated Airith scepticism as to the super- 
natural on the one hand, and despair as to the his- 
torical on the other. He justified the scepticism 
by accepting the Kantian theory of knoAvledge, as 
it Avas reinterpreted by his colleague at Gottingen, 
Hermann Lotze. Of that Avhich is above the 
phenomena of experience Ave can have no real knoAV- 
ledge. Hence it is vain to investigate the problem 
of the Trinity, or to attempt a Christology in the 
sense of the early Church. Our experience is 
built up of judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. The former deal Avith the material of the 
senses, and form the field of natural science. The 
latter deal with the moral and spiritual elements 
of experience. AH religious conceptions are in their 
essence value judgments. They arise out of our view 
of the Avorld in relation to ourhnman, moral, spiritual 
interests. The conception of God had thus taken 
form in the mind of man through his felt need of 
superhuman spiritual powers to supplement his OAim 
in his unequal struggle Avith the natural Avorid. 
Tiie existence of God is unquestionable, ‘for the 
activity of God becomes to ns a matter of convic- 
tion tlirough the attitude we take up to the world 
as religious men ’ [Bechtfertigung nncl Versohnimg, 
Bonn, 1870-74, Eng. tr., Justification and Be- 
conciliation, Edinburgh, 1900, p. 218), 

{b) Mis view of Christ . — For the Christian Church 
God, thus assumed to exist, has been actually re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Christ founded the com- 
munity in Avhich this revelation A\’as first realized, 
and through Avhich it is perceived as the perfect 
form of religious couAriction and life. Jesus Christ 
became aAvare of His vocation as the bearer of this 
revelation through His OAvn perfect religious know- 
ledge of the Father, Avhich mcluded the assurance 
of God’s purpose to found the Kingdom _ of God 
through Him. This task He undertook Avitii flaw- 
less devotion. He made knoAATi the Father by 
Avord and deed and by the majesty of His unshak- 
able faith in face of sin, hostility, and death, bo 
completely did He absorb the divine Avill and the 
end of God’s governance of the Avorld in the interest 
of His Kingdom, that in Him, His faith. His 
ence, His love, wo see the love, the grace, of Goa 
toAvards us. Thus Christ, in the famous phrase, 
has for us ‘ the value of God.’ In the mind ot Goa 
and in our faith, Christ, as the Son of God, is the 
founder or source of the organization of men accora- 
ing to God’s idea of their destiny. His end Avitn 
them is made knoAim in the Person of Christ, ana 
Christ is the type after Avhieh they are to be con- 
formed. The doctrine of His actual Godiiead is 
translated into this eternal purpose of God concern- 
ing man Avhicli was ever bound up AA’ith the bon a 
object of the dmne Mind and Will,’ and ‘sharer o 
God’s attribute as end of creation. Concerning 
His actual pre-existence Ave can say notlnn'L 
lies as completely beyond the range of our kno y 
ledge as His post-existence, and is unnecessary w 
our faith in Him. Nor can we conceive ot mih 
exaltation othenvise than as the _ experience 
the abiding infiuence of His historical manites • 
tion. Of His origin it is impossible to say 'i-ny- 
thing. All Ave need and all we are given is t le 
assurance that in His holy 
less Jove, and in His invincible faith ^ve se 
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purpose of God and Hia lore for the community 
which Jesus took to His heart and in whose service 
He died. However, ‘ the right appreciation of the 
completeness of the revelation of God through 
Christ is assured by the predicate of His Godhood.’ 

(c) His influence . — This Christology has held 
sway over many powerful minds. Its virtues are 
negative and positive. On the negative side it has 
seemed to give the Christian faith a position where 
the terrors of natural science could not assail it. 
Miracle is not an inherent element in this view of 
Christ. The supernatural is limited to the sphere 
of moral influences and spiritual cognitions which 
the categories of the scientific understanding 
cannot penetrate. Also, as especially with Herr- 
mann, it has seemed to make faith independent of 
the results of historical criticism of the Gospels. 
Enough is given when we have insight into the 
invincible assurance of Jesus Himself concerning 
the love of God His Father, and His complete 
surrender to the divine will and the divine ends. 
But some have gone further even than that. They 
are so sure that the ideas of God’s Fatherhood and 
His gracious promise of life eternal are confirmed 
in the long and deep experience of the Church that, 
they surmise, Christianity will survive even though 
Jesus fade from among the facts of history. And 
with them the reductio ad absurdum of this sub- 
jective view of reality is attained. On the positive 
side the Kitschlian position has gained through its 
valuable insistence upon the ‘ fact of Christ ’ as the 
essential object of any living and communal faith 
in God. If the doctrine of knowledge, which like 
all Agnosticism is in essence sceptical, leaves us in 
the dark as to the foundations of the phenomena 
of all history, yet within that history and among 
its undeniable mfluences it places Christ as supreme. 
This very view drove Bitschl’s followers into the 
deeper study of the consciousness of Christ, some 
of whose results we have already considered above. 

2 . Herrmann’s Christology.— (a) Contents of ike 
Christian consciousness . — Like all great movements, 
tire Kitschlian has broken into several directions. 
One is represented more completely by W. Herr- 
mann than by any one else. He separates even 
more trenchantly than Ritsohl between meta- 
physics and religion, and holds that in religious 
experience we move in n sphere which no use of 
the logical understanding can construct into an 
objective universe. Nor can we reconcile the uni- 
verse which science investigates, and which meta- 
ph 5 'sics tries to interpret as ‘ one,’ with the moral 
and spiritual contents of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The following points may be taken as 
summarizing Herrmann’s view of these contents, 
(a) We are, as human beings, conscious of our 
dependence on an infinite power. (;3)_We are as 
Christians conscious of moral reconciliation with 
God when we understand ‘the personal life of 
Jesus.’ For it is in the historical Christ Hiniself 
that we see God revealed as Father. This positive 
vision of God in Christ awakens in us the moral 
impulse to deny self, and in that we find ourselves 
released from the tyranny of the world. W e must 
not so define Christ as a mediator that we may 
seem to get past Him to God, or find a greater good 
in God than in Him. That is the way to reduce 
Christianity to a merely relative and perhaps 
vanishing form of religion. ‘ It is true to say that 
we find in God Himself nothing but Christ.’ On 
the other hand, we know nothing of God except as 
He becomes revealed in Christ. ( 7 ) Hence wo 
must not make true faith depend on a theory of 
His Person, or a system of doctrines about Him 
and His work. True faith arises only when the 
individual heart faces Jesus for itself and yields 
itself to the vision of God in Him. Hence Herr- 
mann has the daring to say, ‘We must get past 


the old dogma of the Deity of Christ to a higher 
conception of Christ’ (Her Verkehrdes Christen mit 
Gott*, Eng. tr.. Communion of the Christian with 
God, p._34). The_ higher conception of which he 
speaks is not a higher metaphysical theory, but 
a higher working conception, one which consists 
in realizing that there is no way of knowing 
God apart from, or beyond, or above the his- 
torical Christ. How Christ knew God and lived 
in Him is His secret. All that we can know is the 
redemption of Christ which brings us into right 
relation with God. We cannot deal uith God 
except in Jesus. (5) Herrmann insists further that 
we must not seek to image for ourselves a living 
Christ of to-day with whom we can get into per- 
sonal contact. That image will again abolish the 
historical Jesus and seem to make us independent 
of _ Him. _ The supreme secret of Christianity is 
this linking of the past with the present, this 
perennial flow of livmg water from the heart of 
the historical Jesus. When we turn our eyes 
away from Him to a theory of His Person, or to a 
picture of His present e.valtation, we depart from 
the real faith of Christianity. It is only as we 
gaze upon Him in His, however far off, Instorical 
reality and see God disclosed in Him that we enter 
into a sense that God is here with us. Yet even 
in that instant recognition of His presence and 
power in us we dare not separate Him from the 
vision of Him in that historic Jesus, (r) It is true 
that we must have many and great conceptions of 
Christ. But they do not precede faith or produce 
faith. They are themselves the fruits of faith 
(‘ Glaubensgedanken ’). The resurrection, exalta- 
tion, and mediation of Christ are conclusions drawn 
from faith, and in which it delights, but they are 
not faith’s presuppositions, and cannot create the 
saving attitude of trust. Herrmann discusses with 
unwearied care the difference, which seems to him 
immense, between the view that the deity of Christ 
must be taught in a dogmatic form in order that 
men may come to put their trust in Him, and so 
find God in Him, and the view that men must come 
straight to Him in history and receive from Him 
that overwhelming impression (‘Eindruck’) of the 
redeeming grace of God wliich compels them to see 
the very presence of God in His personality and so 
to confess His deity. 

(b) Estimate . — ^There is no better witness to the 
intellectual perplexities of the Christian theologian 
to-day than the appearance of such a view as Herr- 
mann’s. His writings have from the first revealed 
a most earnest and most Christian spirit. There 
can be no doubt that in his own heart he has bad 
an experience, intense and vital, which he has 
spent his life in making as real as possible to 
others. But our minds stubbornly demand that a 
man shall be placed in our intellectual map. And 
Herrmann seems to elude us. He seems a mystic, 
but denounces mysticism. He seems a subjective 
idealist, and argues for an objective ground of faith. 
He is not a romanticist, closely as he adheres to 
part of Schleiermacher’s position, nor a pantheist, 
for he will utter no word that does not speak of 
God as a personal Father. His Christology, with 
its mingling of deep loyalty to the deity of Clirist 
as given in experience, with a stern refusal to 
define His Person or even His work, except in 
passionate repetitions of the redeeming power of 
His historic personality, is possible only in an age 
when the war of philosophic systems has created in 
certain minds a deep ‘ philosophic doubt,’ and when 
the triumphs of science have seemed for a while to 
imprison the imagination in a physical universe, 
closed and impervious, for our intellect, to the 
spiritual. The refuge of such minds throughout 
the 19th cent, was in the great fact of the religious 
consciousness of mankind. There we find a con- 
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tinuous and universal human experience which has 
its own rights and its unquestionable reality (see 
H . Schultz, Christliche Apologetilc, Gottingen, 
1894). There faitli, the soul’s organ for sight into 
tiie spiritual and moral universe, reigns beyond the 
assaults of science or metaphysics. And human 
faith, in the historic Jesus, reached such heights 
of power, such intensity of moral and spiritual 
illumination for other souls, that it has ever since 
produced faith in Him and in that grace of God 
which, concentrated with infinite force in Him, 
breaks out from Him as the very glory of God’s 
own face upon all susceptible souls. This has 
proved itself to be a refuge and fortress for many 
individual minds. But it has not been fruitful, 
either practically or theologically. Its psychology 
is faulty when it deals with the relation of dogma 
to individual experience, and again when it 
attempts to picture the Church, living and grorving, 
conquering and thinking, over wider horizons of 
human experience, without making its explanation 
of the objects of its faith credible, verifiable, and 
authoritative for its own life and in its appeals to 
the u'orld. 

3 . Kaftan. — The Ritschlian movement, while 
carried to this extreme in so noble a way by Herr- 
mann, has in another direction tended towards a 
closer affiliation with historic theology. In Kaftan 
[DogmatiJc^, 1901) we find a less stnct use of the 
epistemology espoused by Eitschl. While the 
latter seemed, at any rate, to say that the religious 
view of the world consisted only in value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan holds that it consists much rather 
in judgments of facts (‘Seinsurteile’) which are 
reached through judgments of value. It is real 
knowledge (c.u., that God is and what God is), 
altliough it does not arise from our scientific 
knowledge of the order of the natural world. But 
Kaftan, no less than Eitschl and Herrmann, carries 
on the magnificent emphasis of the whole move- 
ment upon the nature and royal significance of 
faith. He holds that the ‘ two-nature theory ’ 
which underlies the whole Christology of the early 
Church, was due to the conception of salvation 
which was then held. The reformed Church, and | 
that in the life of the whole modem world, has 
another view of salvation, which consists neither 
in the magical communication of life (as in the 
early Church) nor in the transactional soteriology 
which arose with Anselm. We have in Jesus 
Christ, in His coming into our world, His historical 
character and work. His triumph and exaltation 
as the Risen Lord of the Church’s faith, an act of 
God through which His forgiveness is assured to us, 
and we are made partakers of His Spirit and life. 
The Church thinks of Him first and directly as the 
exalted Lord, and as such the Head of the Church. 
But that exalted Lord cannot be conceived except 
by reference to the historical Jesus. It is the 
spiritual content of His Person on which we depend, 
and that is known to us only in the story of His 
life in the flesh, for there the central fact is that 
the development of His self-consciousness as a man 
proceeds from His consciousness of oneness ndth 
God. That unique and supreme historical self 
shared in the divine attribute of omnipotence in 
its ethical aspect. This omnipotence is no mere 
logical inference from abstract speculative pre- 
misses. It appears in His actual life, His inde- 
pendence of the world. His complete control of all 
things and relations (‘ alle Hinge und Verhaltnisse ’) 
for the fulfilment of His ta^. But this fact of 
moral omnipotence proves that the human life in 
which it was manifested had a unique origin, arose 
from a special, unparalleled, and unrepeatable 
act of God. Kaftan agrees with Schleiermacher 
that God prepared human nature for the great 
event of His own manifestation in and through it. 


but refuses to consider this event only in terms of 
an immanential process. There is in it a definite 
impartation from God. Christ therefore, while 
wholly and truly man, is also the manifestation 
under human conditions of God Himself. The 
Church therefore will and must always consider 
Jesus Christ as eternal. He is more than a divine 
ideal (as Hamaek and others before him have 
maintained). But Kaftan will only say ‘Yes and 
No ’ to the pre-existence hypothesis. The defini- 
tion of that pre-existence through such a conception 
as the Logos meant and means the introduction of 
a speculative and really unknown factor which 
disturbs the concrete object of Christian faith. 
All that we can properly assert is that ‘ the coming 
of Jesus into the world (‘das Werden Jesu inder 
Welt’) absolutely surpasses the conditions of 
ordinary human development. God sent and God 
gave Him.’ 

4 . Other representatives. — Among those who 
are reckoned as of the Ritschlian school, Hamaek 
must be mentioned, not as having made any re- 
markable contribution to Christology, but as one 
whose historical investigations have done so much 
to refresh interest in the long history of its con- 
troversies. We have seen above (p. 621) that he 
seems to utter inconsistent ideas concerning the 
place of Christ in the gospel. Perhaps the real 
cause of this is that within the vigour of the scien- 
tific historian he carries the spirit of the romanti- 
cist, who makes ‘feeling and inner vivacity the 
measure of truth ’ (see a keen estimate of Hamack’s 
position by J. Baumann, Grundfrage dcr Religion, 
Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 23-41, which is still applicable). 
G. Wobbermin, while serving himself heir to the 
Ritschlian doctrine, modifies it even further than 
Kaftan. He warns us that we must not confuse 
metaphysical realities with the metaphysical 
method. That we can know metaphysical reali- 
ties Kaftan admits, and Ritschl ought to have ad- 
mitted, for without that the whole groundwork 
of religion disappears in a mere succession of feel- 
ings. But we must not set these metaphysical 
realities before us as discoveries of the rational 
understanding and objects of a priori speculation. 
Our knowledge of them is limited to and by me 
very means and conditions through which we be- 
come certain of their existence and of some aspect 
of their nature (of. G. Wobbermin, Theologie tma 
Metaphysiic, Berlin, 1901, pp. 26-40, and Her 
christliche Gottesglaube, do. 1902). The school ox 
Ritschl includes a large number of the leading 
theologians of the past and present generation m 
Germany. A full account would have to mclude 
the names of Hermann Schultz, H. H. Wendt, J. 
Haring, W. Bornemann, and M. Eeischle. _Aone 
of these has made any distinctive contribution to 
the problem. They differ mainly in their emphasis 
upon the essential relation of the historical Jesus 
to the gospel, upon the form of the 
God in Him, upon the distinctness with which ne 
is to be conceived of as the exalted Lord in liv'ing 
relation with the Church. They are all charaetor- 
ized by the effort to disown any adhe^on to tno 
doctrine of His two natures, with its Trinitarian 
background and its permanent puzzle regarding 
the presence of the divine subject in the ®®h®®“?,, 
life of the man Jesus. They all insist op the taicn 
of the first disciples (‘ die Gemeinde ’) m 
the Christ, as forming the original source and typ 
of the conception which must permanently rui 
the mind of the Church. 

V. FoUETH PHASE: THE KENOTIC GHKIS- 
TOLOGV.— I. Its origins.— Parallel with the x“°J®' 
ment which arose with Sclileiermacher and c ■ 
tinued through Ritschl, there ran m the 19^ 
cent, another known as the 
(from the phra.se lavrliy tKlvuisev, Ph i )• 
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theory avoids the pantheistic tendencies of Abso- 
lute Idealism or of such a man as Schleiermacher. 
On the other hand, it rejects the philosophical 
Agnosticism which rules tne movements derived 
from Kant. However closely it may approach 
any of these, it holds true to the idea of a Personal 
God, and as a rule develops a definite doctrine of 
the Trinity. It had various roots in the thought 
world of &rmany, connecting it with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Oomnmnicaiio idiomatum and its 
emphasis on the majesty of the pre-existent Christ, 
and with the Reformed doctrine of the exinanition 
with its emphasis on the reality of the human 
nature and experience of the incarnate Son of God. 
Its formulation was hastened in the ecclesiastical 
sphere by the efibrts to bring about the union of 
tlie Lutheran and Reformed Churches. On tlie 
side of religion it was connected -with Pietism and 
the interest in Evangelism, which have always 
been most intense where the personal participation 
of G^ in human experience, for revelation and re- 
demption, has been most vividly realized. 

• It seemed as If do^ma and piety, dog^ma and ffospel, were 
aimin nniW more closely than over' (Ounthcr, Lehrevondtr 
Pereon Chritti, p. 101). 


Further, it was the direct fruit of the modem 
emphasis upon consciousness and will as the seat 
of reality, which has undermined the ancient con- 
ceptions of matter, substance, and nature as ob- 
jective and independent realities. Accepting the 
‘two-nature’ view of the Incarnation, on which 
the ancient Christology was founded, the Kenoti- 
cists have set themselves to translate its terms, 
and also to analyze as a living process that act by 
which the ‘ one person or substance ’ united with 
Himself the human nature and therein lived as 
the Gospels depict Him. GUnther {op. cit. g§ 22- 
28) has traced the various stages by which the 
first full statement of the idea by Tliomasius was 
prepared for. 

2 . Its full statement. — (a) G. Thomasius . — ^In 
this theologian the theory received its first com- 
plete and systematic exposition (Christi Person 
und Werh, Erlangen, 1853 ff.). According to 
Thomasius, the Incarnation is an act by w’hich 
the Logos, Son of God, laid aside the so-called 
‘relative ’ attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, 
and omniscience, whose exercise was inconsistent 
with the limits of human nature. The essential 
ethical attributes of love and holiness He retained 
in His assumption of that nature. Thus the Son 
of God is the only subject, the Ego, of this per- 
sonal life of Jesus Christ, in whom we see human 
nature assumed by the Son of God, and the Son of 
God limiting Himself to human conditions through 
that very act. To say that such an act is im- 
possible IS to limit the power of God’s will. Given 
the poBsiWlity of this act of infinite love, we see 
ite fruits in the story of Jesus Christ. Thoroughly 
numjm in the forms of His consciousness, He yet 
manifests the essential qualities of God in His 
^ u sinless life. Though we must 

can Him ‘ the man who is God,’ we must recognize 
me yeality of His human consciousness. Hence 
^ the image of God, and as such the perfect 
T Other theologians, Uke 

Ebrard, adopted the Kenotio theory 
^th ^nations of their own. 

izBrf it was W. F. Gess {Christi Person 

ant )^ho made the most import- 

of hiq The first volume 

(‘ Splb<!t 7 »« ^^^®®tly with the consciousness 
NT Tn if^Sniss ) of Jesus, as it is set forth in the 
hnnlioatinn theory he shrinks from no 

of ^ ‘self-empf^g’ of the 

Himself a supreme act of will He deprived 

He entered in self-consciousness as Logos. 

VOL. vn^— night of unconsciousness in 
* 35 


which our life begins. Adopting the ‘Creation- 
ist’ hypothesis that each human soul is a fresh 
creation of God, Gess found in that an obvious 
W’ay of accounting for tbe union of the Logos with 
the human body of Jesus. In tbe earthly life the 
Logos gradually attained knowledge of Himself 
through the ordinary principles of human devel^- 
inent. But we may well suppose that in Hus 
unique case there would be operative a deep in- 
stinct (the ‘ instinct of kind ’) by which His mind 
would be guided, so that He would recognize 
through the teachings of the OT His own kinship 
with the Father. Gess allows us to suppose that 
at times there would be outflashes, ‘ nprushes,’ of 
His true essence into the field of consciousness — a 
thought curiously suggestive of certain passages 
in Sunday’s interesting speculation concerning 
tlie subconscious as tbe locus of tlie Incarnation. 
The recovery of His divine self-consciousness, 
which reached higher stages in His baptism and in 
the course of His active ministry, was conditioned 
ethically by His faith and His love. It was love 
that released the slumbering consciousness of 
superhuman power when distress and disease 
made their appeal to His sympathy. At and after 
the Resurrection the full divine self-consciousness 
was assumed. Gess weakened the force of his 
theory when, for the sake of completeness, he al- 
lowed himself to speculate regarding the change 
wrought by the Kenosis in the Trinity both during 
the Incarnation and as the result of carrying the 
human glorified body of the Risen Christ into the 
life of God. 

Criticisms of the Kenotic theory as thus pre- 
sented by its German expounder have covered 
three main points: (1) (speculative) it endangers 
the doctrine, held to be fundamental, of the un- 
changeableness of God (Domer) ; (2) it is, says 
Ritedil, ‘pure mytholo^’ (op. cit. p. 411); it 
describes events and processes in the eternal life 
of God for which we have no mound or proof but 
the same imagination that produced all the ancient 
pictures of transactions among divine beings ; (3) 
the ‘Kenotic’ Christ is neither the genuinely 
human being of the Gospels nor the frankly super- 
natural being of the ancient Christology. AH 
that He says and does is to be accounted for with- 
in the limits of the humanity He has assumed. 
The flesh, in conditioning the Logos so completely, 
quenches any special significance which is attri- 
buted to it tlirough the vague and occult inherence 
of an inoperative divine self. 

(c) Godet and some British Kenoticists. — In the 
English-speaking world the Kenotic theory has 
had more vogue in the last twenty-five years than 
on the Continent. In Great Britain it was first 
made widely kno^vn by the important work of A. 
B. Bruce [The Humiliation of Christ, 1876), and 
more directly by translations of the works of H. 
Martensen (Christliche Dogmatik, Berlin, 1866, 
Eng. tr., Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1866) 
and F. Godot. 

Godot’s best account of his theory is not in his 
Comm, on St. John (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876-77), 
but in his Biblical Studies (Oxford 1875), where 
he gives a characteristically brilliant exposition. 
His two chief presuppositions are ‘the absolute 
freedom of God ’ and ‘ the absolute perfectibility 
of man’ (p. 136). ‘ If this miracle is not possible, 
God is not free ’ (p. 139). His account of the self- 
discovery of Jesus has some interesting points. 
‘ That which he felt to be behind Him, when Ho 
searched into the profound depths of His being, 
was not, as it is 171111 us, the vacuum of pre-exist- 
ence, but the plenitude of Divine Life’ (p. 129). 
■That this is not mere rhetoric is clear from the 
manner in which that ‘search’ is described. Jesns 
recognized His moral and religious diflerences 
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from other men, as He read in the OT the 
Messianic prophecies and faced the question of His 
own life-work. He could not but be forced to ask, 
‘ Who am I ? ’ The persistent enigmas of His con- 
sciousness are answered at His baptism, ‘Thou 
art my Son.’ Another interesting statement of 
the Kenotic view was given by J. B. Heard in Old 
and New Theology (London, 1884), eh. vi. ‘The 
Person of Christ.’ 

But the leading champion was A. M. Fairbaim 
(Place of Christ in Mod. TheoL, London, 1893), who 
boldly went back to the Thomasian distinction be- 
tween the external or physical attributes of God — 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence — and the 
internal or ethical — truth and love. The former 
are ‘under the command of the internal.’ The 
Son surrendered the physical attributes which are 
‘ the less ’ in order to realize in human conditions 
‘ the more Godlike qualities.’ Fairbairn made the 
suggestive statement that the problem of the union 
of God with human nature is only a part or phase 
of the wider question how God can be related to a 
universe which is not identical -ndth Himself. C. 
Gore (The Incarnation of the Son of God, London, 
1891, Dissertations, do. 1895) deliberately leaves 
some of the chief difficulties as insoluble, while 
accepting a modified form of the Kenotic theory. 
He, like Fairbairn, deals directly with the histori- 
cal material. It is in the Gospel records that we 
find both the divine and the human in one con- 
sciousness, and that manifested consciousness is 
characterized by such holiness and love as can 
only be the Avorking of a divine Will. He finds 
in Augustine a recognition of God’s self-limitation 
in the act of creating a universe under law. The 
Incarnation is a further step in this process of self- 
humiliation, and it ivas prompted Avholly by grace. 
Therein both the Father and the Son made a ‘ real 
surrender.’ We do not know a priori what of the 
divine attributes could be retained in exercise or 
abandoned ; ‘ but the record seems to assure us 
that our Lord in His mortal life was not habitually 
living in the exercise of omniscience.’ Nor can 
we decide anything as to how this self-emptying 
affected ‘ the cosmic functions of the Son.’ Among 
all the British Kenoticists (D. W. Forrest, W. L. 
Walker, P. T. Forsyth, etc.) the same points ap- 
pear with varying emphasis and thoroughness of 
treatment : (a) they see in the Incarnation a deeper 
form of the same divine self-limitation which was 
evident in the creation ; (/S) it is an act springing 
from the love of God for humanity — with redemp- 
tion as its end ; (y] they all exercise a certain 
reserve in reference both to the metaphysical 
(Trinitarian) and the psychological aspects of the 
conception. 

A singularly wise review of the movement is 
mven by H. K. Mackintosh (The Doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 1912), Avhois in 
sympathy ivith it. He admits that the difficulties 
are ‘ very grave,’ but adds that ‘ they are such as 
no bold construction can avoid.’ There are four 
positions which he says are ‘ implicit in the com- 
pletely Christian view of Jesus ’ (p. 469 f.). 

These are : (1) ‘ Christ is now Divine, as being the object of 
faith and worship.’ (2) • In some personal sense His Divinity 
is eternal, not the fruit of time, . . . His pre-mundane being is 
real, not ideal merely.' (3) ‘His iife on earth was unequivo- 
cally human.’ (4) • We cannot predicate of Him two conscious- 
nesses or two wills. . . . The unity of His personal life is axio- 
matic.’ 'It has never yet been proved . . . that there are 
two streams ’ of consciousness in the personality of Jesus. 

The effect of all this is that we must throw the 
ethical back more vividly into the life of God than 
the Agnostic position makes possible. In God’s 
holy love the pre-conditions lie for all His cosmic 
relations, and these find their consummation in His 
complete self-relation tvith personal human experi- 
ence in a human being. Mackintosh rejects both 


the division of the attributes of Thomasiusand the 
complete self-renunciation propounded by Gess. 
He suggests, agreeing with Forsyth, what he calls 
the ‘ transposition of attributes,’ which must result 
from the change of the consciousness in the sphere 
of its action. The intelligence that in the eternal 
state is ‘ intuitive and complete ’ must, if it submits 
to the conditions of time, become ‘ discursive and 
progressive.’ So omniscience becomes in the 
temporal state a sure exercise of ‘ perfect human 
faculty.’ Mackintosh sturdily rejects the scorn of 
Ritschl for the Kenotic theory, and insists that, on 
this theory, Jesus did not become God, nor was 
the significance of the divine in Him quenched by 
assumption of the flesh. There is all through the 
earthly life of Jesus a ‘potentiality,’ which does 
not mean that the divine ivas not in action, but 
that it was in subdued action. In His conscious- 
ness of the Father, and ‘ Spiritual omniscience ’ in 
relation to Him, we have the proof of the divine 
self active in Him. 

Mackintosh confesses Avarm sympathy Avith the 
very poAverful setting Avhich this point of vieAV has 
received in P. T. Forsyth’s Avork (The Person and 
Place of Jesus Christ, London, 1909). The pre- 
existence of Christ is a necessary postulate of 
Christology, because it is a necessaiy implication 
of the Church’s faith in its Lord, Avho is not only 
Reconciler and Redeemer, but also Sanctifier. For 
sanctification is creative Avork and possible caly to 
a divine being. Our faith implies the eternal 
reality of both Father and Son — ‘both being 
equally personal and divine.’ The possibility of 
the Kenosis is found in the ‘ infinitude which 
some suppose to preclude it. ‘ If the infinite God 
Avas so constituted that He could not live also as a 
finite man, then He was not infinite’ (p. 315), The fact 
of the Incarnation sprang from the holy love Ai’Mch 
is of the very essence of God, ‘ the object for which 
all God’s omnipotence exists.’ The limitation of 
His poAver Avas ‘His in tensest concentration’ on ‘_His 
fixed purpose Aidth the Avorld’ (p. 316). Implicit in 
the kenosis, or self-emptying, is a plerosis, or self- 
fulfilment, of Christ. The one process is the means 
to the other ; and the second, as the fulfilment of 
God’s ideal of self-relation AA’ith human nature, 
involves His Avinning of the humanity He has re- 
deemed into ideal union with Him in the Spirit. 

Strenuous opposition to the Kenotic theolo^ 
has come mainly from Anglican theologians. The 
exegetical basis nas been examined by E. H. Gifford. 
Criticism from a stubborn though intelligent ad- 
herence to the ancient creeds is given by F. J. Hml 
(The Kenotic Theory, New York, 1898), and H. B. 
Powell (The Principle of the Incarnation, I^ndon, 
1896) gives a thorough examination of the theory s 
psychological as Avml as Trinitarian implications. 
But his oAvn statement of the ancient^ position, 
Avhere the ego is treated as operating within tAVO 
minds, is not argued out in the light of modem 


•sychology. 

See also art. Kenosis. . . , 

vi. The present sithatton. — It is _ possible 
inly to say a feAV things, in concluding this article, 
egarding the principal features of the Ghnsto- 
ogical problem at the present hour. The situacion 
3 full of perplexity and difficulty for all minds 
vhich lay themselves open to the forces of their 
lAvn day. And no one can write without prejudice 
in a question Avhich at every point is 
vith the nature of the spiritual life and vyith tn 
iver passionate, ever sensitive, ever varied ana 
omplex life of the Church. , . 

I. The ‘Life of Christ’ movement— Albrecht 

Schweitzer has not exaggerated when he says, an 
hat Aidth emphatic reiterations, in his , 

Kjok, Von Peimarus zu Wrede (Eng. tr.,The siuts 
f the Historical Jesus, 1910) : 
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• It Is impoBslblo to over-estimate the value of what German 
research upon the Life of Jesus has accomplished. It is a 
unitpiely (jreat expression of sincerity, one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the whole mental and spiritual life of humanitv ' 
(Eng. tr., p. 397). 

(a) The logic of a ‘circle.’ — We have more than 
once referred to the logic that characterizes the 
course of an intelligent community life. Such a 
community, infoiinal and of varying boundaries, 
has existed in the theologians of the German uni- 
versities. They are, for good or ill, a class by 
themselves. Within that class more or less clearly 
defined circles have been formed, whose members 
are extremely sensitive to each other’s influence, 
whose eyes are mainly directed upon the work of 
those who are like - minded with themselves. 
Through the means of inter-communication which 
they have created, they lead a life of unsurpassed 
intellectual intensity (see on this J. T. Merz, 
History of European Thought in the 19th Century, 
Edinburgh, 1896-1912, vol. i. ch. ii.), and are con- 
scious or spending it, though separated geographi- 
cally, as in each other’s presence. Any principles 
which are adopted, as points of mutual understand- 
ing and common interest, in one of these circles (in 
science or history, philosophy or theology) must 
have their inner logic worked out to the end in the 
process of time. 

(b) Schweitzer^s history of it. — In relation to 
the Life of Christ, Schweitzer’s book is a brilliant 
exposition of this process. A powerful circle 
has existed within the theological faculties for a 
hundred years, whose untiring and minute and 
amazingly resourceful researches into that subject 
have proceeded from two negative principles, viz. 
that the proper deity of Jesus Christ and the 
occurrence of miracles are impossible. With the 
exclusion of these two features of the NT picture of 
the Lord, the problem before this quasi-community 
of ardent intellectual life has been, on the one 
hand, to recover an exact picture of the actual 
historical Jesus, and, on the other, to measure His 
religious value. Schweitzer gives scant notice of 
the men, sometimes of equadly great enidition, 
who have ■written Lives of Jesus from which the 
two elements named above are not violently ex- 
cluded. They have not made the history of the 
circle which he is describing, and their names and 
works, for the most part, constitute a pathetic 
streamlet at the foot of his pages. 

(c) The ‘liberal’ Through the process 

of exhaustive intellectual experimentation there 
gradually emerged before the circle of ‘liberal’ 
theologians the figure of JTesus m a prophet and 
reformer, who made no divine claims, whose words 
were confusedly preserved in tradition and recorded 
in successive documents out of which at hist the 
present Gospels were fashioned. _ Jesus used the 
current Jewish religious conceptions, but shaped 
them to be instruments of His own clear insight 
into the Fatherhood of God and His strong grasp 
on the true moral principles which must guide men 
in religious and social conduct. This has come to 
be known os the ‘ liberal conception of Jesu.s.’ It 
varies from one scholar to another in many features. 
Some would assign more of religious supremacy 
to Him than others. Some, like Wemle, would 
confess that He possessed a superhuman conscious- 
ness, but decline to define it further, and hold that 
its presence was not inconsistent wth grave errors. 
But others, like N. Schmidt {The Prophet of Naza- 
reth, and artt. ‘ Son of God ’ and ‘ Son of Man ’ in 
EBi), would know Him only as a prophet whose 
character of pure self-sacrifice and faith in God 
has proved to be the highest source of inspiration 
down to this day (cf. also G. B. Foster, The Finality 
of the Christian Jteligion, London, 1906, who -writes 
as if J. Weiss, We'mle, Bousset, and others had 
said the last word on NT criticism, on -whose 


scientific certainty all further thought must rest). 
It has become quite clear, however,"that the Jesus 
whom the ‘ liberals ’ depict never existed. Few, 
says F. C. Burkitt, in his Preface to Schweitzer’s 
Quest, except professed students know what a 

P rotean and kaleidoscopic figure this ‘Jesus of 
listory ’ is. The stubborn facts remain that Je.sus 
knew Himself as Messiah, as unique Son of God 
and_ head of the Kingdom of God, and that the 
Christian Church sprang from the disciples who 
by His own self-manifestation in these superhuman 
relations passed into a new range of experience in 
a new consciousness of the power of God. 

But another conclusion has been draivn from 
the fact that the ‘liberal picture’ of Jesus is 
untrue to history. With the lielp of the religions- 
gesehichtliehe Methode men have sought to prove 
that Cliristianity arose as a syncretistic religion 
(Gunkel). This again has been pushed to the 
extreme of maintaining that Jesus never existed as 
a historical person, that the gospel stories arose 
to illustrate and justify the faitli in an ideal Chri«t 
as the revelation of God (cf. Drews and W. B. 
Smith). (In addition to Schweitzer’s exposd of the 
failure of the ‘liberal’ Lives of Jesus [op. cit., ch. 
xiv.], see the hostile and severe but not unjust 
pamphlet by R. H. Grutzmacher, 1st das liberate 
Jesusbild modem?, Grosslichterfolde, 1907.) 

(rf) The eschatological Jesus. — The reaction from 
the radical and destructive view has been power- 
fully aided by the rise of the eschatological view. 
It had been held inconsistent with the two primary 
assumptions of the learned ‘ circle ’ that the his- 
torical Jesus should have taught a strictly super- 
natural view of the Kingdom of God. What He 
held must have been the view that the Kingship of 
God the Father over human souls is to be conceived 
and realized wholly within the conditions of this 
life. If He spoke any words about a future life. 
He must have spoken as all human beings speak of 
that matter, in terms of faith and hope, without 
any peculiar authority arising from a superhuman 
consciousness. But the eschatologists (led by J. 
Weiss in the work often cited above) proved beyond 
a doubt that the eschatological sayings of Jesus 
are of assured authenticity. Moreover, they are 
not occasional utterances peculiar to ecstatic 
moments and really foreim to His main principles. 
Rather can it be proved that they underlie the 
whole course of His consciousness and penetrate 
His whole -view of the Kingdom. Hence even 
His ethics flows from a mind which sees all human 
conditions and conduct in the light of eschatolomcal 
events and superhuman forces (Interimscthih). 
When He conceives of Himself as Messiah and Son 
of Man, of the Kingdom of God as near at hand, 
He is thinking of a catastrophic, supernatural act 
of God, in which He will share as its supreme 
organ and controller, by which the natural life of 
man will be submerged and a new universe be 
established. The escliatologists to whom we refer 
do not even yet break away from their ‘ circle.’ 
Their primary negative presuppositions hold them 
still eagerly experimenting with new ways of ac- 
counting for this as an ilTusionary element in the 
consciousness of Jesus, and yet as one tlirongh 
which a di-vine spirit has seized upon the course of 
human history and given men the assurance of 
God’s love. The noblest proof of the reality and 
sincerity with which men may give themselves to 
this as a compelling religious force is to be found 
in the fact th.at Schweitzer (at the behest of his 
blaster, as he believes and says) has diverted his 
own career from that of a distinmished and 
brilliant German scholar to that or a humble 
medical missionary in %Yest Africa. The radical 
school has put forth no higher proof that the grace 
of God Is irithin reach of its view of Jesus. 
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z. The special influence of the sciences. — There 
are aims that the two great sciences which deal 
with the highest forms of phenomenal history, viz. 
biology and psychology, ^vill yet exert powerful 
influence on Christology as well as on other sides 
of theology. 

(a) Biology. — At present biology is itself embar- 
rassed by two phases of discussion — that concerning 
the nature of life {energism — vitalism) and that 
concerning the process of evolution (mechanical, 
teleological). It is only as the meaning of vitalism, 
and of teleological evolution, becomes clear to 
their advocates that ethics and theology can be 
enriched with new aids to the interpretation of 
their own fields. But some earnest efibrts have 
already been made by British theologians to use 
these biological discussions in Christology {e.g., 
D. W. Simon, Iteconr.iliation by Incarnation, 
London, 1898 ; W. L. Walker, The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, Edinburgh, 1901, and other works; 
W. D. McLaren, Our Groioing Creed, do. 1912 ; 
A. Morris Stewart, The Crown of Science, London, 
1902). Such writers usually adopt some phase 
of Kenoticism. 

(b) Psychology. — Psychology has proved more 
fruitful of suggestion already. That science is in 
the full flush of early and enthusiastic manhood, 
and many of its fruits are most valuable, especi- 
ally in relation to religious experience. Its in- 
fluence on our present subject is seen, partly in 
the more careful and thoughtful work of the 
Kenoticists, partly in the firmness with which the 
Eitschlians describe the conditions under which 
they view the consciousness of Christ (cf . T. Haring, 
Her christliche Glaube, Calw and Stuttgart, 1906, 
Eng. tr.. The Christian Faith, London, 1913). But 
chiefly its influence is seen in the ‘ Voluntarism ’ of 
men like R. Seeberg (Die Grundtoahrheiten der 
christlichen Religion*, Leipzig, 1906, Eng. tr.. 
The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion *, 
London, 1908) and A. Schlatter (Das christliche 
Dogma, Calw and Stuttgart, 1911). W. Temple in 
Foundations may also be named here. The position 
of Seeberg (op. cit. p, 222 tf.) is stated as follows ; 

‘ The God- will that guides the history of mankind 
to salvation entered into history in Jesus, became 
man in Him, and worked after the method of 
human history in His words and deeds.’ By this 
‘ personal God-will,’ Seeberg, who has disoumed 
the conclusions of ancient theology, does not mean 
a mere operative force such as proceeds from God 
actively elsewhere, but the divine Person Himself, j 
For ‘ a person is nothing else than conscious wiU.’ J 
Hence this divinePerson worked in the human lifeof i 
Jesus so that ‘ He could not look upon His thoughts ' 
otherwise than as God’s thoughts. He could not 
will, without the consciousness that God willed.’ 

‘ His divine personal will or His divine personality 
was for His own consciousness the eternal Son of 
the Father in heaven.’ Schlatter (op. cit. § 87, 

‘ Die Ewigkeit Jesu ’) goes further in his estimate of 
the eternal nature of Jesus. The words of Jesus 
and the Epistles do not set His deity and humanity 
beside each other as two static objects (‘ ruhende 
Dinge'), but speak of a volitional bond (‘Willens- 
verband ’). He approaches the biological point of 
view when he says further: ‘In that the Word 
became flesh the humanity of Jesus was begotten 
(‘erzeugt’) through the Divine word and serves, 
therefore, as its seat and organ ’ (p. 362). Hence 
the Incarnation is not to be viewed merely m a 
process (as with Dorner in his famous exposition. 
System of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1882, 
vol. iii.) but as an act of God which underlay the 
whole process of growth. This appeal to the idea 
of uill is not, however, completely worked out by 
any Christologist. The fact is that neither for 
ethics nor for Christology have the psychological 


data of our day been thoroughly explored. The 
whole meaning of the word ‘ consciousness ’ is under- 
going a portentous change. The very question of 
the subconscious, a region shadowy and unexplored, 
to which Sunday (Christologies Ancient and 
Modern) has gone for help, is complicated by the 
almost terrifying phenomena of dissociated person- 
alities (see Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, New York, 1906). There we have a 
demonstration of the most astounding kind as to 
the complex nature of the human consciousness. 
It has its various centres and its intricate interplay 
among these. Even though the actual phenomena 
and hidden processes come to light only in abnormal 
conditions, they prove that in the normal con- 
sciousness something has power over them to reduce 
them to unity and harmony. But all this is cited 
here not as giving us any sure clue, but to prove 
that, when henceforth we speak of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus as carrying with it the divine and 
the human, and as manifesting a range and rich- 
ness of power above that of our ordinary human 
life, modem investigation of our consciousness 
encourages us to believe that we are not speaking 
in mere contradictions. The idea that conscious- 
ness means a stream or series of events is dead, 
and the other idea that a will can operate at only 
one ‘ centre of consciousness ' must die too. 

In view of these facts as to our confused situation, 
it may seem more than daring that any one should 
offer a direct and constructive statement on the 
Christological problem. Butit would be inconclusive 
not to sum up various suggestions made in the course 
of this article in a brief and practical manner. 
The present writer believes that the ‘ double-aspect ’ 
theory — to use a psychological terminus techniem 
— of the Eitschlians is only an inadequate piece 
of homage to the perplexities of the hour. '.The 
Church has always neld that its Christ is a divine 
being who entered the conditions of man’s experi- 
ence, and as the mediator between God and man. 

‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world ’ is a word 
which cannot be excluded from the gospel. The 
realistic, as opposed to the Romanticist, Agnostic, or 
Monistic view, is the one with which Christianity 
arose, and by which alone, it would seem, it can 
move and win the world’s conscience and heart to 
God. 

vii. A POSITIVE STATEMENT. — I. A double pre- 
supposition. — We assume that we must conceive of 
God in terms of personality as self-conscious Will. 
We cannot believe in the possibility of an absolute 
personality unless we see that the finite personal 
nature of man contains elements which act only, 
even within our limits, in virtue of their capacity 
for, or tendency towards, an infinite_ content. 
Reason, feeling, and will have each their infinite 
or absolute side. Itwos the supreme gift of Kant 
to modern thought to make this clear through his 
three Critiques. It is in this fact that the specu- 
lative ground for an Incamation must once for all 
be laid. 

z. The historic consciousness.— (a) A unique 
form of consciousness . — That which we find in the 
Person of the historic Christ is neither a conscious- 
ness working wholly within human limits, nor a con- 
sciousness possessed of actually infinite Imowledge 
and power (or of the sense of actual achievement and 
victory), nor a life in which there is a constant 
oscillation between the finitude of the human and 
the infinitude of the divine, as if they were mutu- 
ally exclusive. It is a type of conscious will which 
is apparently consistent ivith itself, and able to 
enter into real relations with us, ‘ full of grime and 
truth,’ possessed at once of human and superhuman 
knowledge, purity, and power. The Christian com 
sciousness has never rested itself on His mere mu 
complete identity with us. For mankind has had 
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many geniuses, many saints, many prophets, and 
they are all dead. It is the infinite dilierence of 
Christ from us that has made an infinite difi'erence 
forus. Itis whatismore thanhumanin Him,even 
in His sympathy, that has transformed the meaning 
of life from despair to a glorious hope in God. But 
the ‘ more than human ’ is human. And this must 
be possible if God and man are spiritual, conscious 
beings. 

{b) Thu superhuman ‘ aspect' or ' element.’ — That 
■which M’e see is a consciousness -which is funda- 
mentally of the Same type as the human, and yet 
working in a range more than human. Human it 
is m that (1) He grew in knowledge, knew what 
it is to face the coming task and wrestle with 
actual problems of His o-wn life ; (2) He depended 
on God, found Himself, as all men do, resting on 
the invisible Controller of all ; (3) He was open 
to all the physical experiences of mankind. 
Superhuman it is in that (1) He possesses direct 
superhuman knowlege of God, and that not by pro- 
phetic inspiration but in virtue of a Sonsfiip rela- 
tion, whatever that may be (Mt ; (2) He is 

conscious of the flawless will — of perfect moral 
harmony with God ; (3) He reveals Himself as in a 
unique, supreme, redemptive relation 'wuth the 
\vhole race of mankind ; (4) He, in claiming Mes- 
siahship and universal Lordship, ivas conscious of 
a future relationship to mankind, t.e. of the con- 
tinuation of his control of history after His own 
death, and of His supremacy over nature. 

(c) The problem of every human birth and this 
problem. — In soWng the problem of this Person it 
IS much more important than theologians realize 
to remember that we have not yet explained the 
ordinary hnman individual. How does the new 
human individual arise 1 By what process is, not 
only the physical, but the physico-spiritual, nature 
constituted? Is there a universe of life distinct 
from the physical, as 0. Lodge supposes? Is there 
a universe and an evolution of mental facts or 
natures distinct again from impersonal life as well 
as from the physical? Is there a unity of the 
universe of mental or spiritual facts such that there 
the facts which become fulfilled as human person- 
alities are already of various grades within that 
unity ? If, out of that non-physical universe of 
mental li-ving facts, one of a unique kind, but 
identical in type ■with the human, should enter into 
the stream of human life, evidently the history of 
the resulting individual must manifest at least 
some of the very characteristics which we have 
enumerated above. If, then, the question is asked 
how this self-conscious fact is related to that of the 
parents (or parent), wo must answer that no dis- 
cussion of tnat is possible till 'we know how the 
self-conscious fact in the ordinary human babe is 
related to the self-conscious nature of the father 
and mother respectively. What is it, if anything, 
that enters from the mental structure of_ the 
parents into th.at of their child ? What is evident 
in the case of Jesus .is that through the processes 
of human birth an individual has arisen whose 
self-conscious nature manifests itself as of a new 
type. The basis of His being as a Man must have 
Mme difference in it, to account for the difference 
in His active consciousness. 

(tf) A nexo kind of historic self. — The question of 
the ancient Church, whether this new individual 
has all the ‘ parts’ of human nature, such as body 
or soul or spirit, is entirely irrelevant here and for 
us. And we shall make no headway till we see 
that irrelevancy. Human nature is not composed 
of ‘ parts’ peculiar to itself (in that ancient sense); 
e.g., it shares its physical history apd nature 
with the lower animals. It shares^ its mental 
and spiritual nature, perhaps, ■with innuinerable 
orders of beings, whether below or above its own 


peculiar structure and capacity, which are at 
any rate different in their present sphere and mode 
of action. This individual, Jesus, is not just 
‘ humanity,’ whatever that is, plus some element 
that is not human. This is not a human person- 
ality of the ordinary type -with another non-hunian 
personality tied to him by some inconceivable 
nexus, any_more_ than it is simply a man of unusual 
mystical piety living close to God. This is a new 
type of personality ■\yliioh has arisen within the 
processes of human life. It is human, yet more 
than human, somewhat as man is truly animal and 
more than animal, yet not a ‘ monster.’ This new 
type of personality manifests all the fundamental 
traits of human nature. Dependence and gro-u-th, 
instinct, intuition and reasoning, moral insight 
and love, are all manifested in the life of Jesus. 
His life employs the fundamental categories of the 
human understanding. Yet there is a strange 
quality and intensity, and a range, in his -use of 
those po-wers which the Christian Church, even 
from the first group of disciples, always recognized 
as more than merely human. The absence of sin 
alone reveals the inhabitant of another moral uni- 
verse than ours. The sense of authority overall 
men for time and eternity puts Him in a different 
relation -with time and eternity. And this, we ma^- 
assume now, is no mere exaggeration of hnman 
ambitions or wildness of apostolic devotion. It is 
the very revelation of the meaning and purpose 
and reality of the ■null of God. And yet again it is 
jnst because that which is superhuman in this new 
and wondrous type of personality is so human that 
it breaks and makes again our broken hearts. It 
is the vision of the capacity and tendency of our 
hnman personality as fulfilled in this unique per- 
sonality that at once rebukes and inspires our 
conscience and our will. It is not a man raised to 
the degree of a Christ, but another mind and will 
than ours, and yet ours in type, that has entered 
into all the fundamental conditions and processes 
of our human life, for love of man and with the 
heart of a redeemer beating in His breast. The 
vice of Apollinarism was not that it sought to 
discover a deeper and organic basis for the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ, but that, 
after asserting the essential identity in type of 
the divine and human, it then set them over 
against one another in its analysis of human nature 
into three ‘parts’ and its subtraction of one of 
them to make place for the Logos. 

3. Three questions. — But we must now approach 
the matter from the other aide and ask ourselves 
(a) \Yhat or who was this self-conscious mental 
being or fact? (6) How did He enter into this new 
relation -with hmnan life? (c) What difference did 
this new relation make to Him ? 

(o) In answer to the first question, we must 
note the following facts, (o) Theology does not 
say -without careful discrimination that God be- 
came man. The Johannine thought distinguishes 
the Logos ns an element in the being of God, and 
the Logos is a form of conscious -will, for He is the 
eternal Son. ‘ He became flesh.’ The Pauline con- 
ception like-wise distinguishes the Son from the 
Father and speaks of God ‘sending His Son,’ of 
Christ ‘emptying Himself’ of the ‘form of God’ 
in which He existed. 

(j9) We must never conceive of this union of 
God and man in Christ either so ns to make it 
merely mechanical or, at the other extreme, so as to 
reduce it toa piece of human sentimental idealism. 
It is God through His Son, or the Logos in the 
name of and for the whole nature of God, entering 
into the conditions of human life. Hence we must 
carry through the fundamental idea of Apollinaris 
more vigorously than he did, and so escape his 
fatal error. For the NT and indeed the mind of 
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the ordinary, healthy-minded, non-theological be- 
liever have always assumed that the mind and will 
of Jesus were more than human, just as they have 
always assumed that the mind and will of God are 
mind and will, and therefore of one type with 
mind and ■u'ill in us. The self-conscious being, 
the pre-existent Christ, the Son of God, entered 
as an individual, vital, and mental organism into 
the process of physical, organic history in the 
womb of His earthly mother, and grew up among 
men as a new type of human personality. To 
nickname the resultant person a ‘ monster,’ ‘ neither 
God nor man,’ etc., would he in our day and in our 
richer and more complicated universe a mere out- 
rage of careless thought. The principal point is 
that there 'must be some analogy between the 
manner of this supreme Incarnation and the 
manner of that other kind of incarnation which 
takes place in the case of every self-conscious per- 
sonality that is bom into our world. But we can- 
not identify or discuss that analogy imtil natural 
science and psychology have combined to tell us the 
manner in which the ordinary being is fashioned in 
one person out of spirit, or living mind, and flesh. 

(6) In answer to the second question, we must 
make the folio-wing observations, (a) This is not 
a completely new problem for theology. In prin- 
ciple tlie same problem is presented by the very 
fact of creation, and of creation in all its grades, 
and of these grades in aU the stages of their evolu- 
tion or co-ordination in the process of time. How 
is God inwardly and actively related to anything 
that is not God? This is the battle-ground of 
pantheism and theism. How is His mind related 
to any other mind t That is the battle-ground of 
iiiealism and its doctrine of knowledge. How is 
His will related to the freedom of the human will ? 
That is the battle-ground of determinism and the 
doctrine of moral responsibility. Now this great 
problem, how the divine and eternal One could 
clothe Himself -with the forms and conditions of 
human experience, so far even as to ‘taste death’ 
Himself, is as a problem the climax of all the pre- 
ceding problems. They, as it were, lead up to it. 
The question. How does the divine mind work in 
relation to any process in time and space ? is simply 
the vestibule of this grander problem — how the 
divine mind, which must have its distinctive ex- 
I'erience of time and space, clothed itself in the 
conditions of human, temporal, and spatial experi- 
ence in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

(/S) The answer must be found in either of two 
forms of statement, if we once decline to rest either 
in the unreasoned but not unreasonable positivism 
of communal faith or in the reasoned positivism of 
the agnostic. 

(1) The Son of God did by o supreme act of will as it were 
withdraw the range of action of His powers, and by the same 
act did enter through a human birth into the organic physical 
conditions and thus into the relations of a dependent being in 
the midst of human society. 

(2) The Son of God did by an act of His divine will add to the 
relations or range of action of His will and mind the historic 
experience of a human being. While active ever in all other 
directions, He resolved in one direction, i.e. in His conscious 
niatioiis with mankind, ns it were, to bind the organic process 
of man's life in a new relation to Himself, i.e. to quicken into 
organic action, in the womb of Mary, the principle of life 
and consciousness which ripened into the man Jesus, so that 
through that definite and restricted, or rather definite and 
newly opened, channel of communication with the inner side 
of man's life he should receive into His eternal conscious self the 
very experience of a human being (this vie w is partially worked 
out by Frank -Weston, The One Christ, London, 1907). The 
ditlicnlty that this suggests two centres of consciousness in the 
life of the Son of God is not so heaiy nowadays. The modern 
view of the complexity, the varied centres and elements, of our ; 
own human consciousness is making ns less confident that two | 
or more centres of consciousness are inconceivable. And 
Sunday's suggestion concerning the subconscious ns the locus of 
the Incarnation, when more thoroughly worked out, may prove 
valuable to this theory. 

(c) This has led tip to the third question : For i 


I what did the Incarnation take place ? Can we 
j dare to say what difference this new relation of 
God and man made for God? It seems obvious 
that, if it has made an infinite difference for man, 
that result must rest upon a corresponding differ- 
ence it has made for God {doctrine of Atonement). 
The essential thing regarding the general idea or 
form of that difference may he presented in this 
way. (a) The idea of the identity of original type 
between the divine and human natures must not 
make ns imagine that the gulf between the Creator 
and the creation is aboli^ed, or bridged, or even 
lessened. Still the separation of the creation from 
the Creator is infinite both in idea and fundamental 
fact. (/3) Now there must he a meaning to that 
difference on each side of the gulf — which is peculiar 
to that side. It is quite evident that man can 
never come to experience the reality of that self- 
dependence which belongs and can belong alone to 
God. Man’s eflbrt to taste it is the root in each 
man’s life of his most dismal and destructive sin. 
He cannot cross the gulf and feel and act as God. 
But does the same restriction apply to God ? All 
else in His creation lies open perfectly to His mind 
and -will. There is no secret in the nature or action 
of matter, in the insensate life of the plants, or in 
the blind impulse of the animal, which does not lie 
completely open to His mind. There is nothing there 
to experience. In these facts a finite content unfolds 
itself fully and in all its beauty to the divine mind 
-which willed it all. 

But in man is it so? Here all the reali^ of 
creaturehood is gathered up -tvith the infinitude of 
a subjective, rational, moral, conscious experience ; 
dependence — or creaturehood — is felt, thought, 
realized through all the range of human activity in 
a unique and supreme manner. There is something 
liere tliat not even a divine observer possesses or 
realizes by observing. His sympatliy is wondrous, 
but yet it is sympathy across the gulf. His deep, 
infinitely deep, observation of man’s experience 
can never be a substitute or full equivalent for that 
experience. To see and understand dependence is 
not the same as to live by its virtue ; to create, 
trace, and watch growth is not the same as to grow ; 
to measure the sorrow of that otiier creaturely 
heart even to the last quiver of its subtlest and 
deepest thrill of pain is yet not to know it as the 
subject of it. Even to taste God’s pain is different 
from tasting man’s. Now the Incarnation means 
that there is this one final fact in His universe with 
which God would coirmletely identify Himself, one 
fact not yet made His oivn which could become 
His o-wn only in one way. Can_ He cross the gulf ? 
Can He, the eternal divine Will, who has_ tasted 
what it is to be a Creator, and to rule, and inform, 
and bear the conscious burden of all the universe 
of dependent beings, can He yet put our own 
peculiar cup to His lips and taste even that human 
dependence itself — on the human side — in its yary 
essence T The Babe at Bethlehem, the tired 
Physician in Galilee, the praying Servant of 
Jahwefa, the Man on the Cross with the broken 
heart — what if all that means that Ec has tasted 
what it is to he a man ? And, in love. 
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self. There is plenty of polemic against Christi ans 
mainly in regard to doctrine. The Jews were 
never at a loss to defend their religion, in all its 
length and breadth, against Christian attack ; but 
they said very little about J esus. The main reason 


was that they had very little to say. No doubt, 
the knowledge that anything that they might say 
about Him would he unfavourably judged made 
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them reticent in times when persecution was to he 
feared.^ But, apart from that, they really knew 
very little about Him, and had no interest in 


kno4ving more. Only in recent times has there 
been, on the part of the Jewish writers, a real 
j desire for fuller knowledge of the historical facts 
concerning Him, and a recognition that there was 
something to be learned which Israel would he the 
better for knowing. 

The period covered by the Talmud includes the 
birth of Jesus and the rise of the Christian Church. 
In the Talmud, accordingly, and the cognate litera- 
ture will he found whatever the Judaism of the 
first five centuries after Christ has to say about 
Him. Something is said ; but the amount is ex- 
tremely small, and the statements are seldom of 
any importance. There is enough to show that the 
person mentioned in the tradition of the seliools 
under the names of Ben Pandira, Ben S^da, and 
J“shu-ha-N6sri, was certainly the historical Jesus ; 
but the tradition about Him is very scanty, and 
adds nothing to what is known from the GosmIs, 

When collected together, the references to Jesus 
in the Rabbinical literature may seem not incon- 
siderable in quantity and contents, and the reader 
may get the impression that they form a more 
important element in that literature than they do. 

TxJ- J.t_ . 


It IS, however, a complete mistake to suppose that 
in that literature there is an undercurrent of 
hostility to Christianity or to its founder. The 
Bahhis were thinking of their own reli^on, not of 
any other; and when, in a passing allusion, a 
chance remark here and there, tliey did refer to 
Jesus, it was only by way of a marginal note, so 
to speak, illustrating their argument ; it was not 
for any intrinsic importance of the subject. There 
does not seem to have been, in the mind of any of 
the Talmudic Rabbis, a recognition of the great- 
ness of Jesus. Ho was remembered, so far as He 
was remembered at all, as the man who had chiefly 
brought dissension to Israel, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a defined opinion about Him in the 
Talmud is the statement (Bah. San?i. 107b) that ‘ he 
practised magic and deceived and led astray Israel.’ 
Bound tliat statement there gradually gathered 
stray hits of gossip about Him, coarse allusions to 
His birth, reminiscences of His trial, and the like, 
having sufficient resemblance to the gospel nar- 
rative to show who is referred to, but not enough 
precision to be of any value as independent 
evidence. It is more likely that tlie 3 ' were based 
on what was learned from intercourse with Chris- 
tians than that the Bahhis themselves read the 
Gospels. But the point at present is that Jesus 
was of very small account in the range of ideas 
expressed in the Rabbinical literature of the first 
five centuries. He belonged to Christianity ; and 
Judaism went its ovm way, caring nothing for 
Him or for the religion that He founded. 

The Talmudic period was one of much hardship 
for Israel, but not specially on account of Christian 
oppression. Indeed, the Talmud docs not seem to 
mention Christian oppression of the Jews. It does 
refer to the adoption of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire, but does not connect therewith any 
especial display of hostility towards Israel. In tlie 
Middle Ages, on the other Land, the Christians 
sought to oppress the Jews, and the attitude of the 
latter towards Christianity and its founder natur- 
ally underwent a change. They were put on their 


JESUS CHRIST IN JUDAISM.— The re- 
lations between Judaism and Christianity have 
seldom been friendly. The early Church soon dis- 
carded its Jewish element; and, in the centuries 
during which Christianity had the power to perse- 
cute, the Jewish people were thought of, not as 
the natural kindred. of Jesus, but as those who, 
had rejected and killed Him. There was seldoun a 
good word for the Jews, except from_ tliose who 
were not Christians. Jews, on their side, iiad no | 


reason to love the Christians, or to say any good 
of them. The coming of Christ into the world had 
perhaps brought blessing to tlie Gentiles ; hut to 
Israel it was the herald of suffering, more severe 
and more prolonged than any which had been 
endured in the earlier ages. 

It would not be unreasonable to expect that the 
Jews, in their literature, should he most bitter 
against the founder of the Christie religion, os 
being tlie primary source of all their misery ; yet i 
that is not the case. The remarkable fact about j 
tlie Jewish literature, whether of the Talmudic 
period, or of the Middle Ages, or of our oyvn day, 
IS the infrequency of any reference to Christ Him- 
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defence when charged mth holding false doctrine, 
and especially with speaking blasphemy against 
JestiB. Converted Jews were able to teD their 
Christian brethren of the unseemly passages in the 
Talmud which referred to Him, and the Christian 
controversialists eagerly caught up the weapon. 
What use they made of it majr he seen in the 
Pugio Fidei of Rawnundus Martinus (13th cent. ; 
ed. Paris, 1651). The defenders of Judaism met 
the attack, so far as it related to Jesus, by assert- 
ing that the person referred to in the abusive 
passages of the Talmud was not the Jesus who 
founded Christianity, but another Jesus, who had 
lived nearly a century earlier ; and a good deal of 
attention was given by mediceval Jewish writers 
to the chronological argument by which this asser- 
tion was supported.^ 

But the attack was directed not against the 
Talmud _ alone. The book just mentioned, the 
Pugio Fidei, reproduced the whole (so far as known 
to the writer) of an anonymous lampoon upon 
Jesus, bearing the title of T6l‘d6th Y‘shu' (ed., 
e.g., E. BischofF, Leipzig, 1895). Traces of this 
book can be found as early as the 9th cent., and it 
was probably of German origin. It is a connected 
story, based on the Talmudic references to Jesus, 
and amplified in a manner which was, no doubt, 
intended to be witty, but is now very dull. The 
coarse allusions in the Talmud are made the most 
of and the whole hook is disagreeable. Editions 
of it are still published in our own day, but it 
would be unjust to say that it is representative 
of Jewish thought about Jesus. It represents the 
miserable revenge of the persecuted Jew of the 
baser sort for the sufierings which he endured at the 
hand of Christians ; but it has never been acknow- 
ledged by the leaders of Judaism as anything more 
than an unseemly satire. Judaism has borne its 
martyrdom in a nobler spirit than that which pro- 
duced the T6l‘d6th ; and the attitude of mediasval 
Jews is defined with far greater accuracy in the 
polemic which disclaimed any intention of dis- 
courtesy towards Him than in the petty malice 
which made a burlesque of Him. In other words, 
the Jews of the Middle Ages would have left Him 
alone_, if they had not been compelled to speak of 
Him in self-defence. 

Coming to modem times, we find a change in 
the attitude of Jews towards Jesus, not indeed 
shown by all Jews, but exemplified in some of 
their most eminent writers. Probably it is true of 
the great mass of Jews, whose circumstances have 
kept away from them the influences of modem 
thought, that they have no idea about Jesus at 
all, except as of one who did harm to Israel long 
ago ; but, where increasing security and liberty 
allowed Jewish scholarship to profat by modern 
methods of research, there has been a breaking 
away from the old position of silent hostility to, 
or unwilling mention of, Jesus. The first to lead 
the way in this new direction was I. M. Jpst, who 
wrote with warm indignation of the way in which 
the saint and martyr of Nazareth was treated 
(Gesch, des Judentums, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 398- 
409). 

The line thus opened up by Jost was followed 
ly Graetz, whose History of the Jews {Gesch. der 
Juden, ed. 1863, iii. 222-252) would bo memorable 
for its treatment of Christianity, if for nothing 
else. Graetz boldly expressed his admiration for 
Jesus, whom he regarded as an Essene, misrepre- 
sented no less by the flattery of his followers than 
by the malice of his enemies. The sketch of 

1 The theory is worked out by David Gans, Zemali Datcid, 
ed. 1785, pt. li. p. 12>> ; Abarbanel, Majane Jeshua, Ferrara, 
1551, p. 67*; Saimap Zebi, Judischtr Theriah (citedi-by J, A. 
Eisenmeneer, Entdechtes Judentum, abridped ed., Dresden, 
1892^93. i. 231); Abraham Perissol, Maggcn Abraham, pt, it cb, 

50 (cited by Eisenmenger, L £50 1.). 


Jesus given by Graetz is no doubt open to much 
criticism ; but the point is that it was seriously 
meant as a portrait, and was an attempt to do 
justice to Jesus from the side of Judaism. Natur- 
ally, the Jewish historian does not see in Him 
what most Christians see. He describes a purely 
human Jesus, and does not admit into his portrait 
by any means all that Christians would include in 
the humanity of Jesus. But, with all its short- 
comings, Graetz’s account of Jesus is far above any- 
thing that Judaism had ever said on the subject up 
till then. 

Neither Graetz nor Jost wavered in the slightest 
degree in his loyalty to Judaism, but both showed 
themselves able to rise high above the barriers of 
religious difference, and to express as well as to 
feel a real admiration for the founder of that 
religion which had wrought such evD for Israel. 
The example of Graetz and Jost has made it im- 
possible for Jewish writers, even of more conserva- 
tive tendencies, to revert to the former attitude 
towards Jesus. I. H. Weiss is one of the more 
conservative scholars; but in his Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw (5 vols., Vienna, 1871-91), i. 232-234, he 
writes of Jesus rvith respect, though not with 
enthusiasm. 

The JF contains a long article on Jesus, besides 
many incidental references to Him in other articles ; 
and in all of these, notably in that especially 
concerned with Him, there is a free and candid 
recognition of the nobility of character of Jesus. 
Naturally, the writers press the likeness between 
His teaching and that of the Rabbis of the 
Talmudic period, and are somewhat unwilling to 
admit His originality ; but they frankly o^vn tliat 
He must have been a great man, raised up by God 
for the work that He did. A Jew could hardly be 
expected to go further than that. 

The extreme limit hitherto reached in Jewish 
appreciation of Jesus is seen in the writings of 
C. G. Montefiore, notably in his Synoptic Gospels 
(London, 1909). That a Jew should write such a 
book at all would have been thought impossible 
only a few years ago, and perhaps Montefiore is 
the only one who could do so even now. The 
treatment of the subject is quite different from 
that Avhich a Christian would apply; there is a 
frankness of criticism in regard to Jesus from 
which most Christians would shrink, or for which 
they would see no necessity. But there is also a 
whole-hearted admiration and even reverence for 
Jesus which is all the more striking because it is 
entirely free from theological convention. Juda- 
ism can scarcely get nearer to Jeps -without 
ceasing to be Judaism. Be that as it may, it is 
from the side of Judaism that there has come this 
latest and fullest recognition of the greatness of 
Jesus, as seen by other than Christian eyes. And, 
in giving it, Judaism has mode a noble return for 
what has been done to her in the name and by the 
professed followers of Christ. 

Litbratcke.— H. Laible, Jems Christas im Thalmud, Leipzig, 
1891; S. Krauss, Das LebenJesu naeh }iid. Quellcn, Berlin, 
1902; R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Jltdrash, 
London, 1903 ; J. Jacobs, As Others saw Him, do. 1896; H. I.. 
Strack, Jesus, die Bdretiker und die Christen, Leipzig, 1010. 

E. Travers Herford. ■ 
JESUS CHRIST IN MUHAMMADAN- 
ISM.— See Qdr’an. 

JESUS CHRIST IN ZOROASTRIANISM. 

— Christianity attained to considerable importance 
in Sasanian Persia (cf. J. Labourt, Cliristianxsme 
dans Vempire perse sous la dynastic sassamde, 
Paris, 1904), and, though it is true that the 
Christians never reached a high proportional 
number, their religion became of sufficient signifi- 
cance to warrant .^roastrian theologians in attack- 
ing it. In their polemic the figure of the founder 
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of Christianity was not spared, especially in 
Da(istan-l-Dlnik, xxxvii. 90-92, and Sikand-gum- 
anik Vijar, xv., both documents dating from the 
latter half of the 9th century. The former passage, 
in condemning * the compiled sayings of the Abra- 
ham of the Christians, which are the word of hinj 
who is also called their Messiah,’ criticizes the 
declaration that Christ has died and yet is not dead. 

The important passage is the second. This 
hegms by assailing the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
which is declared to rest merely on the assertion of 
a woman ‘ who was kno^vn for incapacity ’ (a term 
which the Slcr. version takes to mean ‘miscon- 
duct ’). If Christ is the Son of God, He, * through 
sonship to the sacred bein", is not otherwise than 
the meaner creatures which the sacred being pro- 
duced and created ’ ; and, if He was bom. He must 
die like all other creatures. To the author, Martan- 
farux, it was incredible tliat, if Christ was identical 
with God, God would descend ‘into the womb of a 
woman who was a Jew,’ and, finally, be put to an 
ignominious death. The Crucifixion is attacked 
for two reasons : if it were to demonstrate the fact 
of the resurrection of the dead, it might have been 
proved in some other way unless the divine know- 
ledge is finite ; if it were ‘ accepted by him, as a 
yoke of a new description, through his own wUl,’ 
the executioners shomd not have been cursed by 
Christ (based on a distorted reminiscence of Mt 
2339.8i.s(!^ Lk IV’-W). 

The doctrine of the Trinity is also assailed. 
Assuming the truth of the Christian statement : 

' that the father and son and pure spirit are three nanaes which 
are not separate one from the other, nor is one foremost, and 
this, t^, that, though a son, he is not less than the father, but 
in ererr knowledge equal to the father, why now is one to cal] 
him by a different name?’ {Sik..gum. Vij. xv. 46). 

Again, the equality of the Persons in the Trinitv 
is assailed, and it is alleged, on the basis of Mk 
13’‘ *5, that the Son cannot be equal to the Father 
in knowledge. It is further ar^ed that the Jews 
slew Christ at the will of the Father, whence, with 
an allusion to Mt 10®, ground is sought for an 
attack upon the tenet of the freedom of the will ; 
and attention is called to the fact that, whereas 
Christ declared that He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, the law and the prophets (Mt 6’^), ‘ all his 
sayings and commands were those that are dissi- 
paters and afflictive for the rules and laws of Moses.’ 

Perhaps the most noteworthy philosophical argu- 
ment advanced, in view of the strongly dualistic 
trend of later Zoroastrianism (see art. Dualism 
[Iranian], vol. v. p. Ill f.), is that the author of the 
‘ Doubt-Dispelling Explanation ’ assumes through- 
out his polemic that Christianity holds that God is 
the solo Creator, and, therefore, must have been 
the source of evil as well as of good, whereas the 
HT plainly shows a belief in a separate power of 
evil (of. §§ 18-24, 63-70, 77-89, 97-151). 

The precise source from which the polemist drew 
is yet to be discovered, but, as one of the proper 
names occurring elsewhere in the treatise betrays 
a Syriac origin (West, SBJE xxiv. p. xxviii), it was 
probably derived from faulty reading of a Synac 
version — or a translation from a Syriac text — ctnn- 
bined with reminiscences of Christian doctrine 
current in Persia, 

LnanATuiiE,— E. W. West, SBE xriU. P882I mt, xxiv. 
11886)229-243. LOUIS H. GKAY. 

JESUS, SOCIETY OF.— See Jesuits. 

JEWEL (Buddhist).— The ‘ jewel ’ (PBli rafana, 
Skr. ratna, also muni) plays a prominent part in 
the cult aud terminology of Buddhism, throughout 
all sections of that religion. This conspicuousness 
of its symbolism in practical Buddhism is, we shall 
show, owing to the fact, not hitherto recognized, 
that this symbolism incorporates the deeply rooted 


archaic belief in the magical efficacy of the fabnlous 
wish-granting gem as tlie means of procuring long 
life and immortality. Our inquiry into the source of 
this symbolism sheds mucli new interesting and im- 
portant light upon the question of Buddhist origins. 

1. Prevalence. — The epithet of ‘ jewel ’ is applied 
to Buddha not only as the first member of the 
‘ Buddliist Triad ’ or * Three Jewels ’ {Tri-ratna) in 

j whom every professing Buddhist must take his or 
I her ‘refuge’ {^araiiam), but also independently. 
For that saint is described in the earliest Pilli 
canon ^ as the possessor of ‘the seven jewels’ 
(saptaratna), which are essentially the attributes 
of the highest Brahmanical deity as ‘ monarch of 
the universe’ (Chakravartin [g.u.] ; see also below), 
and_ are, we find, traceable to remote pre-Vedic 
antiquity. The sacred texts expressing this 
‘jewel’ symbolism are in universal use, tlirough- 
out Buddhistdom, both ‘north’ and ‘south,’ as 
prayers and luck-compelling magical spells. 

2 . Origin of the symbolism. — In attempting to 
trace the origin of the ‘jewel’ symbolism of Bud- 
dhism, we find that originally the term ratna in 
the Vedic age (c. 1200-400 B.C.), including Buddha’s 
day, denoted a ‘treasure’ rather than a ‘jewel,’ 
such as it came to mean in post-Vedic India;® so 
that it embraced living personages as well as gems 
(properly mani). In two early hymns of the 
Mgveda (v, i. 6, and vi. Ixxiv. l f.) the deity who 
is henotheistically the supreme god of the universe, 
in the form respectively of Agni (Fire) and Soma- 
Rudra,* is the possessor of ‘the seven treasures’ 
(saptaratna). He is invoked in both cases with 
the identical words (put into the mouth of the 
mythical fire-priest Atri, in the first instance): 

•Bestow the seven treasures on every bouse, be n blessing to 
our two-footed, and a blessing to our four-footed [oreaturcs) 1 

Upon the number ‘seven’ in this stanza Mac- 
donml writes* that ‘the sapia has probably no 
specific significance here; but is simply a vague 
expression equivalent to “ all,” as so often it is in 
the Rigveda in connection with many other words 
besides ratna.’ However this may have been at 
the period when these hymns were composed 
(c. 1000 B.C.), it is certain that at the time ot the 
Vedic commentary, the Bthad-Divata (c. 4(W B.C.),* 
the expression bad become literally restricted to 
the number ‘ seven ’ and fonned a definite category. 
For that commentary explains this particular verse 
as referring to ‘ the seven treasures of all Chakra- 
vartins,’ and it specifies them as ‘the wheel, car 
(ratha), jewel, wile (6M»^a= espoused wife), terri- 
tory (bhftmi), horse, and elephant.’® The evidence 
of this early commentator is against the view that 
terrestrial treasure, such as gold, silver, etc., was 
intended.® This appears to be the first detailed 
list of the divine treasures ; and it must take pre- 
cedence over the list in the Buddhist Pali canon, 
which, by its mythology, indicates for its com- 
pilation a date not earher than the 1st cent. B.c.“ 
The reference in the same e.xtraot to multiple 


1 DTgha-Eikaya : Mah&paihuna Suttanta, SI, etc. 

3 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keitb, Vedic Index, London, 
1012, ii. 199. 

S'Rudra,’ also called the great god, ‘Sfahadcvn,’ is in the 
Vedas a form of Agni (Macdonell, Vedic Mytkologi/, Strasaburg, 
1897, p. 76f.b 

4 Dame-dame sapia raind dadhdnS 

iaih no bhulath dmpade ia>h c/iatnfpade 
(Elgveda v. i. 6, vi. Ixxiv. 2). The translation is kindly Bupplied 
by Macdonell. 

a In a letter to the author. 

t Macdonell, Brkad-Devatd, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, Introd. 


p. xxiii. 

7 Ib., text, p. 69; tr. p. 198. 

* There is a category of seven precious minerals also called 
saptaratna, though post-Vedic in date, namely gold, silver, 
pearl, beryl (vaidurya), diamond or crj-stal, coral, emerald (cf. 
E. a Childers, Diet, of the Pali Lanp.e, I/jndon, 1876, p. 402 ; 
E. J. Eitel, Bandbook of Chinese Buddhism", Hongkong, 1888, 
p. 148). 

8 L. A. Waddell, • Evolution of the Buddhist Cult,’ Asiatic 
Quarterly Beviciv, xxxiii. (19121 140 ff. 
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Chakravartins, or ‘universal monarclis,’ does not 
necessarily imply that those personages were yet 
conrfdered to be human, as they become in later 
Buddhist and Brahmanical literature — for the re- 
ferences to human Chakravartins in the Maha- 
bharata are also probably later intrusions, as they 
occur in the composite episodes exhibiting the 
characters of the Furanas and presumably of no 
earlier date than the latter (c. 1st eent. A.D. ). These 
multiple Chaki’avartins are probably the subdi-vided 
forms into which the supreme creator was con- 


three lists reveals the essential unity of the tradi- 
tion. Of the remaining two, namely nos. 3 and 6, 
‘Sura the goddess,’ and ‘the divine DJianvantari,’ 
the preset -writer finds, for reasons which cannot 
be detailed here, that the former Sura is Usas, 
the Da-\ra, Eos of Greek mythology. Usas in the 
Eigveda ‘leads_[t.e. precedes] the white horse, the 
Sun ’ (VII. Ixxvii. 3), as in the Churned treasures, 
where the one immediately following her is ‘ the 
white horse,’ which the present writer lias identified 
until the Sun. She is, moreover, armed with beams 


Bidered_ in the later Vedic period to resolve himself, of light, ‘wards off evil spirits’ (Vli. Ixxv. 1), ‘wakens 

RPriPc rtf ortf.ivp nrAn.f.Arc 'PvnAnnnfi n-r f.VtA fitrA tr n'v’viTf O) Iaoad 


the series of active creators, Prajdpati, or Purusa. 

3. Assyrian (?) source of ‘ the seven treasures.’ — 
The detailed list in the BThad-Devata and Buddhist 
texts indicates the important fact, apparently not 
hitherto recognized, that these seven treasures 
were the famous di-vine treasures of life and im- 
mortality won by the gods of light in their OTcat 
struggle against the powers of darkness and the : 
deep, in the contest termed by the Indians ‘the i 
churning of the ocean ’ * (an appropriate metaphor 
for a pastoral people whose staple food was largely I 


the five tribes’ (I. cxxiv. 2), ‘never loses her direc- 
tions’ (V. Ixxx. 4), and ‘ renders good service to the 
gods.’ She thus represents the ‘general ’ of the Bud- 
dhist list (no. 7), whilst no. 6, Dhanvantari, the 
messenger of the gods, the present writer identi- 
fies with the car-symbol. 

With this Brahmanical list may be compared the 
Buddhist, in the order in which the items are cited 
in the Pali canon,^ which is the usual sequence. 


. was largely 


for a pastoral people whose staple food was largely 
obtained by cnurning). This conflict, forming a 
chief episode in the Mahdhharata and Ramayana 
epics, whilst incorporating a rude version of the 
cosmic struggle of Nature^s forces in evolving the 
universe from chaos, marks also, in the view of 
the present -writer, the final breaking away of the 
Indo-Aryans from the Assyrian gods which their 
Aryan ancestors had borrowed from their western 
neighbours when in Iran.* For it is the Asuras 
who seize the great serpent of the deep by the 
hood and thus stir up from the ocean the treasures 
of immortality. Now, the great Asura of the 4. The wheel, or ‘chakra,’ of the Chakravartin 
Rigveda is the serpent-hooded god of the sky, as the moon. — On comparing these two lists, an 
Vanina, the Ouranos of the Greeks, who is now important fact transpires. The first item in both, 
admitted to be identical with the supreme god it will be noticed, is the luminary disk or ‘wheel.’ 
Ahura (t.c, Asura) of the Zoroastrians,* and further But, -ivliilst this disk is invariably conjectured by 
traced by the present -writer to the ‘ Assur’ of the Western -writers to be the sun in the case of the 
Assyrians.-* The epics relate that the Asuras who Buddhist series, we find, on the other hand, that 
had gained the ambrosia and other treasures of it is most explicitly stated in the Brahmanical 

.7!— i — ii. Z.1 J • Jl X.1 1 .^ . jV. 


Pali. 

Skr. 

ehakka-ratana 

hatthi'ratana 

assa-ratana 

max^i-ratana 

itthi-ratana 

gaha-pati‘ 

ratana 

pari-nuyako 

raiana 

ehakra-ratna 

hasti-ratna 

atva-ratna 

mapi-ratna 

stii-ratna 

griha-ratna 

pariydyaka or 
sendpati-ratna 


1. of a thousand 
rays or spokes* 

2. Elephant , . , 

3. Horse. 

4. Gem . . . . 

6. Wife . . . . 

6. Household chief • 


4. The wheel, or ‘chakr^’ of the Chakravartin 
as the moon. — On comparing these two lists, an 
important fact transpires. The first item in both, 
it will be noticed, is the luminary disk or ‘wheel.’ 
But, -whilst this disk is invariably conjectured by 
Western -writers to be the sun in the case of the 
Buddhist series, we find, on the other hand, that 


divinity were then deprived of them by stratagem 
and put to flight. Thus the pre-Vedie, non-Indian, 


series to be the moon, and this is confirmed by the 
version of the ‘churning’ in the Vistiu PurS.ria.'^ 


and presumably Assyrian origin of these ‘ Indian ’ So also it seems to have been in early Buddhism ; 

nnrl * +rrA«i eii-roa ici nnw nT‘r»V»nT^lo ?f 10 AW\i*£iciaNr 


and ‘ Buddhist^ treasures is now probable. 

The order in w'hich the treasures emerged from 
the deep during this conflicti was, according to 
Mahdhharata, i. 18 (c. 600-400 B.C.),* as follows 
(the corresponding number in the Brhad-Devatd is 
added ivithin curved brackets and in the Buddhist 
list within square brackets) : 

1 . ‘ The mild moon of a thousand rays ’ (1) [1]. 

2, Sri (the goddess of Good Fortune) (4) [6], 

3, Sura the goddess (6) (7). 

4. ‘ The white steed fleet as thought ’ (6) [3]. 

6. ‘The celestial gem Kdiutubha which graces the breast of 
NarSyapa ’ (3) (4). 

6. ‘The divine Dhanvantari (celestial physician) -with the 
white cup of ambrosia In hand ’ (2) (6 ]. 

7. ‘ Airavarfa, the great Naga taken by the Thunderbolt- 
holder ’ (7) [2]. 

The next and last object to issue from the waters 
at this ‘ churning ’ was the world-destroying poison 
Kdlalcuta, -which cannot be considered one of the 
‘ treasures,’ but rather their antitype. Here the 
positive identity of five out of the seven in all 

t E. Senart remarked that several of the Chakravartins’ trea- 
sures are ‘ analogous or identical ’ with the treasures produced 
at the ‘churning of the ocean* {Ligende dv Dnddha, Paris, 
18S2, p. 44 f.) — an obsen-ation overlooked by ^ subsequent 
writers ; but he does not suggest any causal connexion between 
the two series. 

2 Of. Waddell, 'Buddha’s Diadem,’ UstasiatUehe Zeitschrifl, 
n. (Berlin, 1913-14). 

2 Macdonell, Vcd. Myth., p. 20: H. Oldenberg, JRAS, 1909, 
p. 1097. 

4 Waddell, ‘Buddha’s Diadem,' loe. eii. 

t Mahdbh., C.alcutta ed., i. 1143 f. ; cf. Roy’s tr., Calcutta, 
1893-90, 1. 80-81 ; also V. Fausboll, /nd. Mythology, London, 
1902, p. 23. In later versions, e.g. Fffpu /’urapa(H. H. Wilson, 
London, 1864-77, i. 146 f.), the number is increased as the legend 
Is expanded. 


for in the Mahdsudassana Suttanta it is expressly 
stated that ‘the heavenly treasure of the wheel 
with its nave, tire, and all its thousand spokes’ 
appeared to that king ‘on the day of the full 
moon' * And we have seen that the seven treas- 
ures (of the Chakravartin) are in the Rigveda the 
attributes of Soma-Rudra, that is, the dual divinity 
of the moon with the storm-god of the sky. 

The OTeat significance of this disco-very, that the 
‘ wheeU of the seven treasures symbolizes the moon 
and not the sun, is that fit postulates for those 
symbols an extremely remote and Western anti- 
quity, long before the Indo-Iranian period. In 
giving this pre-eminence to the moon, they pre- 
sumably belong to that early pre-historic period 
when the moon was regarded as the parent of 
the sun, as is found in the earliest Assyrian and 
Egyptian myths. In that pristine cosmic myth of 
tlie evolution of light from the darkneM of chaos, 
the moon W’as conceived as the luminary most 
intimately associated -with darkness, and ns tra- 
versing not only the sky, but ‘ the waters of the 
deep under the earth ’ ; and the daily changes in 
its form led to its being regarded as taking a more 
active part in the workings of Nature than the 
unaltering sun. Vestiges of this primitive myth 
survive also in the early Vedas, and account for 

1 Digha-Mikdya, xiv. ; Mahdpadhdna **1*^5* 
mdassana Sutt. 10-48 (SBB ii. (1899) 13, 202-208 ; SBE xL (1900) 
250-259); Dharma Saihgraha (K. Kasawara and M. Muller, 

Oxford, 1885), p. 60. j, irjki 

* J. Dowsou, Clasi. Diet, of Bindu Mythology^, London, 1888, 

^‘i^igha-Kikdya. xvii. 7 (SBB ill. (1910) 202). 
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the great prominence given throughout the Vedas 
to SomaJ u'hich lias the dual character of ‘ara- 
lirosial elixir’ and the ‘moon’ ; for in the Eigveda 
‘when drunk [’eaten] by Indra-Soma . . . Soma 
produced the sun in the waters’ (Macdonell, Ved. 
Myth., p. 109 f.), and the conception of Soma is 
extended in the Eigveda to that of a being of 
universal dominion and ‘lord of the quarters ’ (t6. )• 

5. Original lord of the wheel and Chahxa- 
vartin: Varuna, — It is to be noted that it is 
Vanina, the great Asura (‘Assur’), who alone of 
all the early Vedic gods is expressly the ‘ universal 
monarch ’ (sam-raj ; Macdonell, p, 24) ; and Soma 
is positively identified and associated witli Varuna 
in several of the aspects of the latter {Ei"veda, 
IX. Ixxvii. 6, xcv. 4 ; cf. Ixxiii. 3, 9 ; Macdonell, 
p. 110) ; and Soma is the only other god who, like 
Varuna, dispels sin from the heart (Macdonell, 
p. 109), punishes (slays) the wicked (i6. 110), con- 
fers the celestial world {ib. 114), and is sometimes 
called a ‘treasure’ (rayi; ib. 110). It was, on the 
other hand, Varuna who not only placed the sun 
in the sky, but also placed Soma on the rock ; and 
it is ‘by Vanina’s ordinances [that] the moon 
shining brightlj' moves at night’ (ih. 25). This 
express association of the moon with Varuna 
does not necessarily imply, as Oldenber^ thinks,® 
that, although Varuna was primarily the moon, 
lie remained so, as this would entail the rejection 
of the identity of Varuna with Ouranos. For 
Varuna is the Vedic god of the entire sky, in- 
cludiiig the luminaries which traverse it; and, 
lord of light both by day and by night, his eye is the 
sun (Macdonell, pp. 25, 23). The inference seems 
rather to be that the moon is one of the chief, 
as it is also the earliest, of the treasures of this 
great Asura, the supreme god Varuna. This god 
IS brought into relation with the owners of the | 
seven treasures, namely, Soma-Eudra, who are 
invoked ‘to free from the fetters of Varuna’ {ib. 
129), thus implying that they were his agents, and 
presuming that the seven treasures are primarily 
those of varuna himself 'as the original Chakra- 
vartin of the universe. Varuna, indeed, in the 
Eigveda possesses the ‘ wheel ’ (chakra) of which 
the nave is trita, ‘the Soina-presser,’ apparently 
personified lightning (ib. 68 f.); and the present 
writer has riiomi, firstly, that in the Bharbut 
sculptures of the 3rd cent. n.C. Varuna is figured 
as the ‘ King of the Golden Swans ’ (i.e. the wmged 
sun conceived as a bird, ns in the ancient Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures of the sun-god) and actu- 
ally bears the inscribed title of Chakkavaka (t.e. 
Chakravaka, literally, ‘wheel-crane,’ a title of 
the golden goose, or ‘swan,’ as sun-bird);* and, 
-econdly, that Buddha was deified in his chief 
modes as a god (Pnrusa in the F&li canon and 
Amitfibha in the Mahayana) upon the model of the 
god Varuna-Chakravaka,^ the manifest prototype 
of the Chakravartin with whom Buddha was early 
identified. 

6 . The ‘mani’ gem symbolism. — Of the seven 
treasures other than the first, or ‘wheel,’ whence 
the Chalcravartin derives his title, the most popu- 
lar is the jewel proper or ‘ wiphing-gera, tlie 
inaniratna (or chintamani). This pppularity is 
doubtless owing to its being essentially of the 
nature of a primitive magical amulet of the ani- 
mistic period. In the Atharvaveda^ (c. 600 B.c.) 
the mani is ordinarily an amulet against all kinds 
of evil, and many sorts are mentioned.* In its 


> A. HilJcbrandt. Veilische Miftholcrfie, Breslau, 1S91-1902, 1. 
son ; Macdonell, Ved. iluth., p. 113. 

’ Die Ddigion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 49, 19^194, ES7; 
Ilillebrandt, iii. 3-62, also maintains that Vorupa Is the moon. 

8 Wnddell, * Evol. Budd. CuU,» p. 13911. ^ 

* Ib, 168, also ‘ Buddha’s Diadem,* loe, ciL , , « « 

^ Athnrva‘Veda Saiiihiid, tr. W. D. Whitney (and O. 
lAnman), 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 


special hymn to the mani (viii. 5) the amulet hang- 
ing from the neck is called the ‘lucky repelling 
jewel ’_ (ayajii prati-saro manir). Buddha himself 
refers in his Kevaddha Sutta ' to the use in his day 
of the ‘ jewel-charm,’ called manika, vijjd,^ which, 
he says, was used for ‘ making manifest the heart 
and feelings, the reasonings and thought of other 
beings,’ enabling its possessor to say, ‘So and so is 
in your mind ; you are thinking of so and so ; thus 
and thus are your emotions.’ 

Besides its use as an amulet, the ma^i is identi- 
fied with the tlmnderholt in the Atharvaveda (viii. 
V. 3), \yhich positively says that ‘ it was with the 
mani (jewel) that Inara struck Vrtra, that he has 
vanquished the Asuras, conquered the siry, earth, 
the two worlds, and the four regions of trie atmo- 
sphere.’* In this sense of thunderbolt it is employed 
also in the Lalifa Vistara (c. 1st cent, B.C., pp. 
457, 466), and, it seems to us, in the Pali canon * 
descriptive of the birth of Buddha in the hlramane 
underneath the white umbrella which miracnloosiy 
appeared over the infant, hira, ‘diamond,’ being 
an ordinary title of Indra’s thunderbolt. 

On the other hand, the juani is interpreted by 
the commentator of the Atharvaveda as the * sun- 
stone’ (ddityamani),^ and the probability that it 
represents the sun has something in its favour. It 
is described in tlie Pali canon* ns ‘ the beryl [like ?] 
jewel,’ bright, with eight facets, clear, transparent 
... its radiance penetrates a day’s march (yojann) 
on every side . . . Uirning night into day.’ The 
magic jewel in Jdtaka, 531, which was given by 
Indra to Buddha in his former birth, was called 
‘ the ever-shining ’ (virochana), an ordinary epithet 
of the sun ; and Virochana is the title of Buddha 
in the Jdtaka bearing that name (no. 143), in which 
Buddha was habitually saluted with ‘ Shine forth 
in thy might. Lord ’ ; * it also occurs in the longer 
lotus-jewel formula: 'Oiht Amogha Vairochana 
mahdmudra Mapi padma vala-pravarthtaya 
Eiiin.’ ® 

7. ‘ Ora mani ’ forraula, — The liitherto unknown 
origin of this famous Buddhist lotus-jewel formula 
Oih mani padmc Hiihi we shall here trace hack to 
its Brahmanical source. The mani is specially 
invoked in the Atharvaveda hymn cited above, 
and in the Brahmanical invocations the incantatoiy 
Om was extensively employed already in the earliest 
Eigveda, even in those hymns which are not of an 
ohvioudy magical character. This syllable is stated 
in the early Brdhmanas (c. 800 B.c.) to he the divine 
counterpart of i.e. ‘ so he it,’ implying an 

asseveration of certainty and thus equivalent to 
‘ Amen ’ ; and Hum has a somewhat similar value 
— tiiis was the early BrShmanist explanation of 
these cabalistic terms, the original meamngof which, 
if there was any other, had already become lost in 
the Vedic period. It was especially addressed to 
Vach (or V.aka), the goddess of speech, hut also 
to Indra, ‘the most high’ (Parame§tUin, son of 
Prajapati, the creator), to gods in general, and to 
magic personified (6m/tman).’> In the later Piirva 
Brdhmana (e. 500-400 B.c.) it had come to express 
‘ the function and virtue of the entire Atharvaveda,’ 
including the potential creative power of the newly- 


1 Digha-Nikaya (SSB iii. 278). 

7 It & identified bv the 6th cent. A.v. commentator Bnddlia- 
Chosa SB the • Chinitlmavi vijjd ' (SUB ii. 278), which probably 
contained a written spell. 

3 Cf. Whitnev, op. cit. p. 491 ; Senart, op. cif. p. 31. 

* Jdahapadlidna SiUt. in Digha-Sikdya, xiv. 23: teladihi 
ehatte amt hiramape. 

c Macdonell and Keith, ii. 119. 

e Dinha-Nikdga, xi-ii. 14 ISBB ui. 205, 14) ; and in nlmoel 
identical words in talUa Vistara, tr. Eajendral&la Uiira, 
Galoatto, ISSl fl., h'l. 35. 

7 Mapi-xeluriya^Skr. ratdurya. 

8 The Jdtaka, tr. E. B. Cowell, Cambridfre, 1895-1913, L SOC. 

8 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 149. 

10 Macdonell and Keith, ii. 2S0. 

U Brhad-jUevatd, ii. 125, tr. Macdoneii. p. 66. 
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evolved anthropomorphic Brahma before he created 
the universe. ^ J?rom the Om the Pranava- Upanisad 
[c. 600 B.C.)® derives the entire creation. 

The neuter personified magic, or brahma, creates the anthro- 
pomorphic masculine personal Brahma upon a lotus-leaf ; then 
this solitary monad Brahma by means of penance perceives the 
Byilable 0th of two letters. With the first letter, 0, he per- 
ceives (i.e. creates) the waters ; with the second, th, the light and 
luminaries (sun, moon, stars) ; with the vowel triplicated, the 
triads — the earth (Jbhur), atmosphere {bhuvaTi), and heaven 
(seat), also fire (with plants and trees), wind, and 6un(-shme); 
with the consonants triplicated, water, moon, etc., and the restof 
a cosmogony, also the ritual for the Brahman priest who by the 
utterance of 0th before and after sacrifice remedies all defects 
in the latter. 0th is ‘ the oldest son of Brahma ... no holy 
text shall be chanted without it . . . 0th recited 1000 times 
grants all wishes.’ 3 

Here we have revealed, in this Brahmanized ritual 
prevalent in India about 500 B.C., the manifest 
origin of two out of the three elements of the 
famous lotus-jewel formula, wliilst the third 
element, mani, is invoked as Om mani still earlier 
with a similar connexion ; also there is enforced 
therein the magical efficacy of repeated reiteration 
of the mystic syllable. The lotus element in this 
Brahmanical symbolism of creation' has probably 
a sexual significance, denoting the union oi pralcftt, 
or productive female energy, with the masculine 
purusa ; for already in the SatapatJm Brahmana 
(c. 800 B.C.) * the lotus-leaf is the womb.’ ^ 

The Buddhist monks of the Mahayana school in 
Inffia manifestly borrowed this Brahmanical .sym- 
bolism of Brahma (possibly about the 2nd cent. 
B.C.) for their counterpart of Brahma, namely the 
‘ Buddha of meditation,’ Amitabha, who, like 
Brahma himself, was evolved, as we have seen, on 
the model of the ancient primordial god Varuna. 
This Amitabha-Buddha, seated, like Brahma, 
impassively in abstract meditation, performed his 
benevolent and creative functions through the 
medium of his active sons, corresponding to the 
creator-sons (Prajapati) of Brahma; and the 
greatest of Amitabha’s sons was Avalokita, to 
whom this lotus- jewel formula is solely addressed. 
On this Brahmanical analogy, therefore, the Om 
would represent Avalokita, the active proximate 
creator ‘ elder ’ son of Amitabha-Buddha, seated 
as a hermaphrodite upon the fertile lotus of his 
father, the remote creator latterly called Adibuddha 
(q.v.). The mani, or jewel, as well as the lotus is 
an especial attribute of Avalokita, who isfrequeutly 
figured in ancient Indian images as holding both 
the jewel® and the lotus, and bearing the epithet 
of ‘holder of the jewel’ {manidhara).^ In this 
regard it is to be noted that the Brahmanical 
homologue of Avalokita, namely Visnu in his later 
Brahmanized and non-Vedic form of Visnu-Nara- 
yana, several of whose attributes were borrowed 
by the Buddhist monks for Avalokita, is called the 
‘ jewel- waisted ’ (ratnanabha)'' , and in his form as 
creator 'Vi^nu is figured with the lotus of creation 
springing from the jewel at his waist (or navel). 
Here we have all the three elements of the lotus- 
jewel formula united in Vi§nu-Narayana as creator, 
that is Om, the son of Brahma as Visnu himself, 
while, issuing from the jewel at his navel, the lotus 
gives birth to the Brahmanical triad. The Om 
mani formula of Avalokita, therefore, like the 
V4nu-Narayana figure in Brahmanism, presumably 
symbolizes the creative cosmic action by self- 
generative power. 

In the later Tantrik period, from about the 5th 
cent. A.O. onwards, when Indian Buddhism, follow- 

1 M. Bloomfield, The Athanaveda(=OIAP n. i. 1 B), Strass- 
burg, 1899, p. 107. 

9 lb. 108 f. s /J. 109. 

* vr. iv. 1. 7 (.SEE xli. [1894] 216). 

6 Waddell, ‘ Indian Buddhist Cult of Avalokita,' JRAS, 1894, 
pp. 69, 81, no. 18, 

* Jb., p. 77, no. 7. 

7 Mahdbharata, xn. exUx. 98 ; O. Bohtlinck and R. Roth, Skr. 
WorUrbuch, St. Petersburg, 1885-76, vi. 260 ; ndbha is Uterally 
xnd properly ‘ navel.’ 


ing as hitherto the fresh developments in contem- 
porary Brahmanism, gave greater prominence to 
the cult of female energies, the symbolism was 
given a more decided sexual meaning. This was 
all the easier in view of the hermaphrodite character 
of Avalokita’s prototype, which to some extent 
may explain the confusion which exists in Chinese 
Buddhism -between the male and female forms of 
Avalokita. The female counterpart of Avalokita, 
the goddess Tara, personifying pralcpti,'^ was termed 
the ‘ Lotus,’ and by a mysticism she was at the 
same time the thunderbolt (mani ?) as well. This 
is expressed in the Usntsa Sitdtapatra Dhdrani, 
where Tara is invoked as ‘ with thunderbolt-navel, 
a beauteous damsel is she. , . . Her outward mark 
of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt ! ’ “ It 
has been suggested ® that mani-padme, which is 
considered to be one word, is a feminine vocative, 
and that the formula refers to Tara; this possibility 
is, however, ruled out by the universal restriction 
of the formula in Buddhist literature and practice 
to Avalokita exclusively. 

The literal meaning of the formula thus would 
be : ‘ So be it ! O lotus-jewel 1 Amen ! ’ This is 
essentially the form of a -wishing-gem spell, a luck- 
compelling talisman. 

The earliest reference to this formula in a 
Buddhist text appears to be in the Diyydvadana* 
(c. 1st cent. A.D.), where it is ascribed to Sakyamuni. 
The first occurrence under its usual title of the 
‘six-syllabled magic-spell,’ or Sadahsara Vidya, 
mantra, that we can find is in the translation made 
from the Sanskrit into Chinese in A.D. 317-420 in 
seven leaves, -with an exjiosition of the alleged 
circumstances under which it was recited.® Its 
aniversal currency tbrougbont Tibet at the present 
day is well know ; it is less common in China ; 
and in Japan it is used nowadays only by the 
mystic section of Buddhists called Shingon.^ Ma^ii 
is a title given to the mystical hermits (sfddAt) who 
have recited this Om mat^i spell 100,000 times or 
more.® 

8. The three jewels or treasures, ‘the Buddhist 
triad.’ — This triad, the tri-ratna, consists of (1) 
the Buddha, (2) his Word or Law (Dharma), and 
(3) his Order of monks (Safigha). As it is the 
stereotyped conventional formula found in the 
earliest Pali canon for admission into the Order 
and for a layman’s belief in Buddhism,® it was 
doubtless coined by Buddha himself. In arriving 
at this nomenclature, the title of ‘ treasure ’ (ratna) 
was obviously, in view of the above facts, borrowed 
by Buddha from the Brahmanical treasures of im- 
mortality of the divine Chakra vartins, a form of 
the supreme Vedic god Varuna, with whose entire 
septad of treasures we find Buddha already clothed 
in the Pali canon. The number three was a 
favourite in Vedic Brahmanism, as in the still 
earlier faiths. There are the threefold division of 
the universe, the threeworlds, three classes of gods,’® 

I Of. ERE ii. 2.69, footnote TJ. , .. 

9 Waddell, tr. in I A xlfii. [1914] 61 if. The usual Sanskrit 
word tor navel is tunda; the Tibetans have translated it 
by mch’u, ‘beak,’ evidently misreading tutxda as tupgh. 
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the three Vedas, or revealed scriptures of Manu, 
and the tripartite god Trita, who is the preparer 
of soma, the drauglit of immortality, and the 
nave in the wheel of Varuna.' The latter god 
Varuna, indeed, is expressly related to several 
triads as well as to the ‘law*: ‘ the three heavens 
and the three earths are deposited within him . . . 
he is a great lord of the laws of nature.’ * Here 
the term for ‘law ’ is fta, or ‘fixed law,’ which has 
the same value as dharma, the pre-Buddliist term 
in Manu and elsewhere for laws and ordinances, in 
the same sense in which the early Buddhists used 
it for Buddha’s word or dogma.® Buddha as the 
first member of this triad is termed the first of the 
treasures; hut besides this he is independently 
referred to ns a treasure-jewel (ratnamani) or 
likened to one. In the Digha-Nikaya he is likened 
on his incarnation to this and to the beryl-jewel,* 
and also in the Lalita Vistara,^ whicli, further, 
refers to that event thus : ‘ the heantiful treasure 
(ratna) will shortly be manifested in the three 
regions,’ * and ‘the jewel-victor (jina-ratna) from 
the mine of religion will be manifested in the 
continent of Jambu (India).’’' Now, the latter 
epithet of Buddha is at the present day the 
ordinary formal title of him who professes to he 
Buddh.a’s representative and successor, viz. the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa ; his designation of Gyal-wa- 
rin~po-ch'c,^ the literal translation of jina-ratna 
into Tibetan, is thus seen to have its origin 
(hitherto unknoum) manifestly in this appellative 
of Buddha in the Lalita Vistara, 

The central member of the triad personi^ng 
the fixed ordinances and speech of Sakj’amuni was 
probably suggested to that saint by the personified 
Speech of Brahmanism, the goddess Vach (or Vaka), 
who is one of the earliest of the Vedic goddesses, 
and was made the wife of Brahma about the time 
of Buddha, when the new eponymous god Brahma 
was being invested •udth the functions of the 
supreme god Prajapati, Purusa-NarSyana, the 
transition form of Varuna (Chalcravaka). 'V'.^cb in 
the Rigveda is called ‘ the queen of the gods,’ and 
her original abode was the sea® (suggestive of 
relationship to Varuna and her original identity 
with Sii, the wife in the seven treasures) ; and, 
while she has a triad nature (terrestrial, middle, 
and celestial), she especially occupies the middle 
region of the atmosphere,*® and thus may have 
suggested the middle location for speech in the 
Buddhist triad. For the more closely we examine 
the _ mythology, idioms, and terminology of the 
Pali canon, the more manifest is the indebtedness 
of Buddhism to its parent religion, Brahmanism. 
The third member of the triad is the * Order of 
Buddha’s monks’ — it is erroneous to translate this 
as the ‘ church ’ or ‘ congregation,' as is often done ; 
for the laity, both men and women, are excluded 
from the Saiigha. 

9. The treasure as a spell, — The fact that spells 
have been in universal ' use by all sections of 
Buddhism from the earliest times, and even by 
Buddha himself, has been established by the 
present writer.** Among the southern Buddhists, 
of Burma, Siam, and Ce^on, one of tho commonest 
of the protective spells, or paritta, is the ‘ Jewel 
(or Treasure) Sermon ’ {Batana Sntta). This dis- 

1 Macdonell, Vfd. iivth. 68. - Ih. 21. 

"Any statement made, or supposed to have been made, by 

nod'" - . I ' as n fixed and unalterable law. 
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course, ascribed to Buddha in the Pali canon,* is 
an invocation to demons to grant prosperity, and 
it is couched in the orthodox form of Buddhist 
namely, as an ‘ act of asseveration ’ {sachcfia- 
lciriya% Skr. satyakriyS)^ which is virtually an 
incantation. 

The Rafana Sutta begins; *01 all ye demons who are 
assembled, terrestrial or celestial, may you all possess happi- 
ness I Listen attentively to the things spoken I Therefore ye 
demons attend 1 Be friendly to the race of man and unremit- 
tingly protect those who by day or night propitiate you by 
offerings 1 Whatever wealth there may be in this or in other 
worlds, or whatever superior gem in the heavens, these cannot 
be ^compared with Buddha. This gem-like Buddha is super- 
latively excellent. By this truth let there be prosperity ! ’ and 
BO on for the other two members of the triad, treasures, etc., in 
fifteen stanzas, the closing sentence of each being, ‘By this 
truth let there be prosperity 1 ' 

This is one of a large series of demonistic and 
theistic texts ascribed to Buddha in the orthodox 
Pali canon,® and belongs to a phase of Buddhism 
which, although usually overlooked by writers on 
southern Buddhism, yet forms a verj' conspicuous 
and important part of southern Buddhism as a 
practical religion. Its contents and form indicate 
that it must have been originallj* composed ex- 
pressly for use as a luck-compelling charm, based 
upon the supposed magical efScacy of the pre- 
historic wishing-gem or amulet. 

The ‘ jewels ’ and ‘ treasures ’ in Indian Buddhist 
symbolism and cult are thus seen to be of non- 
Indi.an, pre- Vedic, and pre-Iranian archaic origin, 
and possibly borrowed from Assyrian and pre- 
historic mythologj*. 

LiTE^TUKS.-^This is sufficiently indicated in the footnotes. 

L. A. Waddell. 

JEWS.— See Israel, Judaism. 


JEWS IN CHINA.— See China, Jews IN. 


JEWS IN COCHIN (MALABAR).— I. His- 
tory. — ^The earliest known history of this com- 
munity connects it with the now extinct city of 
Cranganore, the deserted site of which is situated 
some 20 miles north of the present port and town 
of Cochin. Spelt ICranganur, it is the more easily 
seen to be the Portuguese form of Koduhgaliir, 
the name of a village which still exists close by. 
It is almost certainly to be identified with the 
ancient port of Mouzins (Moui-ipts), known to Pliny,* 
Ptolemy, and the author of the Periplus Marts 
Erythrwi, where, according to the Peutingerian 
Tables, the Romans, up to at least a.d. 226, kept 
a force of two cohorts to protect their spice-trade. 
Another name in frequent use for the some spot in 
the Middle Ages is Suinkali.® 

The origin of the settlement is shrouded in 
obscurity. We may pass over possible deductions to 
be drawn os to a Palestino-Indian trade from well- 


nown foreign words in the Biblical account of the 
lerchondise of King Solomon, suggesting^ an 
ndian, to some a S. Indian or Dravidian, origin ; * 
ie traditions of the Cochin Jews themselves, 
mbodied in a supposed record-book {Dibre Saya- 
tim), represent their ancestors as arrivmg in 
lalabar immediately after the destruction of 
erusalem by Titus (A.d. 70).* Certainty cannot, 
1 Chdlavaqga, 1st Sntta, tr. V. Fausboll, SBEt.s [ISOS] il. SO; 
hilders, J'BAS, 1869, p. S14 ; and D. J. Oogerly, Cryion 
itddhism, Colombo and London, 1908, IL 844-347. 

- Cf. Childers, Pali Diet., p. 403. . , , 

3 See Gogerly. Ceylon Buddhism, 11. 327-393, for translations 

several of them. , f>n\ 

4 * Mudris primum emponnm Indiao (uN tl zxiii. 26). 

ofiee Yule and Burnell, Z7o&son-t/o&5cm, artt, *Cran^nore 
id •Shinkali*; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as desenhed 
, Plotemv, London, 1835, p. 61 : R. CMdv.-elI, Dravidian 
rommor*. do. 1875, quoted in McCrmdle, Renplus //am 
rvthraii P IS I Burnell in lA iii. fIS/4] S33f., ns to the 
i^n of the confusion oiten met with in India owing to various 
imes for the same site. „ „ . 

6 1 K 1033, 2 Ch 93* (^. Milne Rae, Spnan Church in India, 

7^|ee iiuchanan, Christian Beseareiiestt, p. 222. 
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however, be attached to this document, which 
bears signs of interpolation, and of which more 
than one version exists, and which may even have 
been wholly rewritten from memory after destruc- 
tion from various causes. The first really reliable 
and explicit record in relation to the Jews of Cochin 
presents itself in the form of an ancient royal 
charter (iasanam), engraved on plates of copper, 
whereby a piece of territory, named Anjuvannam, 
is conveyeti by Bhaskara Kavi Varma, the reigning 
monarch of Malabar, residing at his palace in Mu- 

5 irikodu,* to one Joseph Rabban, headman of the 
ewsh community, and to his heirs in perpetuity, 
with the annexation to it of various privileges of 
nobility and rights of revenue. The charter is 
attested by the signatures of six subordinate princes, 
whose rank Joseph Rabban may be assumed to 
have been called to share. Buchanan in 1806 
caused a facsimile of this charter to be executed in 
brass, and deposited it in the Library at Cambridge. 
A description of it by Burnell, entitled ‘ The 
Original Settlement Deed of the Jewish Colony at 
Cochin,’ with reproductions of the plates, may be 
found in lA iii. [1874] 333 f. Burnell shows that 
this document, which is inscribed in archaic Tamil, 
in the Vatteluttu character, must be ascribed to 
some time in the 8th cent., perhaps as early as A.D. 
700, It reveals the Jews in an already aflluent and 
organized condition in Malabar, bespeaking an 
arrival considerably anterior to its date ; and it 
was presumably conferred by the king in return 
for important State services rendered by the com- 
munity. After the light afforded by this charter, 
obscurity again descends for upwards of a thousand 
years upon the history of the Jews in Malabar, 
covering perhaps a period generally prosperous. 
When it lifts, it is to disclose the setting in of a 
time of adversity and overthrow. About 1565 the 
sack of Cranganore by the Muhammadan Zamorin 
of Calicut, wno previously had invaded the place 
in 1624 and massacred many, accompanied by the 
incoming of the Portuguese, involved the ruin of 
the small Jemsh State, and resulted in the final 
desertion of Cranganore as a place of abode. Re- 
duced in numbers, and ivith largely shattered 
fortunes, the main body of the dispossessed Jews 
migrated to Cochin, and built their present Jews 
T own in its immediate vicinity. Certain of their 
number, however, continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old Cran^nore, at places named 
Chennamangalam, North Parur, and Mala, where 
their successors are still to be found ; and some 
have settled at Ernakulam, the native capital of 
the Cochin State, situated a few miles eastwards 
from Cochin, across the Malabar Backwater. 

2 . ‘White’ and ‘Black’ Jews. — A singular 
feature of the Cochin Jeivish community in the 
eyes of foreign observers has always been its divi- 
sion into ‘ White ’ and ‘ Black’ Jews. As early as 
1655, Manasseh Ben Israel,® addressing Cromwell, 
describes them as consisting one part ‘ of a white 
colour and three of a tawny.’ Buchanan and a 
succession of later writers have not failed to call 
attention to the same distinction of colour. _ Some 
writers have even seen their way to discriminate a 
third, or Brown, section. It is probably correct to 
regard the so-called Black Jews as comprising two 
classes, characterized by themselves as M’yumdsim 
(those of lineage) and enam - Srynkhdsim (non- 
Jll’ynkhdsim), the latter embracing M’shukkdrarim 
(manumitted slaves). Regarded thus, the JiFyuk- 
hdsim among the Black Jews consider themselves 
to be the representatives of an original stock, older 
tlian the present AVhite Jews, and look upon the 

1 It la from the 'Mayiri' in this name, elsewhere shown to be 
Identical with Cranganore, that the classical name Moufipw is 
believed to have been formed 

s See Life and Labours of JIanasseh Ben Israel, In A. LSwy’a 
Miscellani/ of Hebrew Literature, U., 2nd ser., London, 1877. 


enam-M’yukhdsim as a class made up of the oil- 
spring of mixed unions with female slaves, after- 
wards manumitted, and increased by the descen- 
dants of purely Gentile slaves converted to Judaism. 
All religious disqualifications have, however, long 
a"o been removed from all concerned by the recep- 
tion of the prescribed rabbinical Tbhilah (lava- 
tion, or baptism ) ; and a certificate to that effect 
ivas lately given by the Chief Rabbi PlianizaJ 
of Jerusalem (variously styled the Rabbi R’shon 
I’Zion, or the fulkham bdshi). The decision of the 
latter was based largely on a much older adjudica- 
tion, of great interest, made by a Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, known as Mahdrikash,i who died in 1610. 
In the case as submitted to Mahdrikash, the original 
stock of the Malabar Jews is represented as con- 
sisting of the descendants of Jewish merchants 
from Togarmah (Turkey), Aden, Sheiman (Tenian, 
or Arabia), and Al-ajam (Persia), no mention being 
made of any from Spain or other European 
countries. These mercnants are represented as 
having become the progenitors of a numerous off- 
spring through female slaves, who, mingled with 
purely Indian converts to Judaism, had groivn into 
a large mixed multitude, there being 800 houses of 
the latter to only 100 houses of the SFytikhdsim, 
or those of pure stock ; and great confusion had 
occurred, it not being known who of the mixed 
class had been ritually admitted within the circle 
of pure Israelites, and who had not. Mahdrikash in 
his responsum provides for the treatment of the 
doubtful cases, and for the habilitation of all in the 
rights and privileges of Jews. Although the re- 
ligious question may be said to have been thus set 
at rest, the controversy, as a social one, continues 
to exist, and at times has become a burning one, 
the White Jews, on social grounds, holding aloof 
from marriage with the Black Jews, and the two 
worshipping almost entirely apart. The present 
White Jews, although tlieir ancestors may have 
been superinduced upon the earlierimmigrantstock, 
entitling the present ones to be regarded to a 
certain extent as the lemtimate successors of former 
foreign Jews of pure descent, cannot be regarded 
as the lineal descendants of the first settlers. 
Their ancestral names mark them as a group by 
themselves, largely consisting of Spanish or 
Portuguese Jews, mingled, however, with some 
from Persia, Egypt, and elsewhere. According to 
investigations set on foot by the Dutch Jews of 
Amsterdam in 1685,® the first Spanish Jews arrived 
in Cochin in 1511, and it is expressly stated that 
the Black Jews had preceded them. With this 
view there agrees a custom found to have pre- 
vailed in State revenue receipts and sbeetorams 
(royal writs) of frequently stylmg the White Jews 
as Fardesis (foreigners), ana their synagogue as 
the Pardesis’ synagogue. The synagogue of the 
White Jews is in date the last of those in Cochm, 
and is built on a site specially carved out for it 
from the adjoining Palace garden, testifying to its 
being a belated suitor. Joseph Rabban, a recipient 
of the copperplate grant, is by common consent 
held to have come from Yemen in Arabia, and, 
according to this, he was not a White Jew. It 
would seem, then, that some modem writers who 
have accepted the ready-to-hand conclusion that 
the present White Jews of Cochin are the descen- 


1 Uahirikash is an aorostio abbreviation for Moharur ^bbl 
Jacob de Castro The decision is to be found in a 

Hebrew work of his entitled XpS>' ''’nu (Tents of Jacob), 
published at Lcsbom in 1783. ® ^ 

responsa, on questions of ritual and 

him. An Eng. tr. of the passage in relation ^ the C«bin J^s. 
from the pen of ‘A Cochin Jew,' may be found In the Jewts/i 

^^s’ne'rcpo^of’tWs^mmission wm published at 

in 1687, under the tiUe of A'ofisiM do* ^ 

Pereyra de Paiva (see JH, artt, ‘Cochin and India q. 
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dants of the original settlers, and that the Black 
Jews are an entirely mixed class, resulting from 
unions between the former and their Indian slaves, 
have been the victims of too sweeping generaliza- 
tions. Wolff, having propounded such a view in 
1839, promptly met with an indignant rejoinder 
from the Black Jews, repudiating the theory.* 
The fact, on the other hand, that the royal copper- 
plate charter is found at present in the keeping of 
the White, and not of the Black, Jews ivould seem 
to point to some position of consensual priority 
which the White Jews must have occupied in the 
bygone days of unbroken friendly intercourse 
between the two sections of the community. A 
White Jew, of the existing house of Halegua, held 
in old times a high position as Mudalinr, or heredi- 
tary headman of the community, recognized by 
the Baja — an honour now abolished.^ 

The present numbers of the Cochin Jewish 
communitv are small, and are slowly diminishing, 
as judged by the percentages of several past 
decades. By the census of 1911, the total number 
of Jews amounted to 1248. Of these, 73 are 
located in a patch of the Travancore State, which 
hero curiously overlaps that of Cochin, and takes 
in the town of North Parur. Of the 1248 Jews 
mentioned, 1056 are Black Jews, and 192 White. 
Distributed according to residence in towns, there 
may be said to be 428 Jews at Jews Town, Cochin ; 
488 at Ernaknlam ; 147 at Chennamangalam ; 110 
at Mala ; 73 at North Parur ; and 2 at Trichur. 
The so-called Black Jews are to be found in all the 
above places, the White Jews almost exclusively 
in Jews Town, or in the neighbouring European 
town of Cochin, about two miles north of it. Jews 
Town itself consists of a single narrow street, 
running N. and S. Its northernmost end is occupied 
by the synagogue of the White Jews, payed with 
handsome ‘Dutch’ (but in fact Chine.se) tiles, and 
flanked by a conspicuous clock-tower, furnished 
with a Dutch clock. About the middle of the 
street is situated the ThekombaMm synagogue, 
and near the southernmost end the KadavamSagom 
synagogue, both of the Black Jews. Eastwards, 
across the Backwater, at Emakulam, the capital 
of the Cochin State, situated on ground granted 
them for a settlement by the Baja in 1711, the 
Black JeAvs possess two more synagogues, also 
knoAvn by the names of Thekombagom and Kada- 
vambagom. These designations, meaning ‘south- 
side ’ and ‘ river-side ’ respectively, bear no relation 
to the present locations of the synagogues in either 
place, but are derived from the positions originally 
occupied by the corresponding synagogues in Cran- 
ganore. Internally, the synagogues conform to 
the pattern of those in other parts of the Avorld, 
except that peculiarities of native art enter into 
the structure of their fittings. Externally, after 
the manner of the country, the buildings are 
generally approached by a sort of prolonged porch 
or corridor. The Black Jcavs possess also a syna- 
gogue at each of the three places North Parur, 
Chennamangalam, and Mala. Disused sites and 
ruins of discarded synagogues are to be met with, 
as at Tirtur and Palur, and _an_ old synagogue 
knoAvn as the ‘ Cochin Angadi ’ is situated near 
Jews ToAvn. 

isee the Oriental Christian Spectator, September, 1839. 
Buchanan. John Wilson, R. De Both Hillcl, and 
examples of writers who have held the view that the Blach 
Jews are the earlier comers. ^ ^ 

3 While designated the ‘ White* and the ‘Black, it Is bx no 
means the case ^at the \^ite are always fair, or that, vice tvrjo, 
the Blackare invariably darlc. Especially was the present wnw 
himself struck by the fairness of many of the Jews at North 
Parur, where there are only members of the Black community. 
Elkan Adler, a recent visitor to the Jews of Cochin, has re- 
marked on the same fact as the result of his own oMervations, m 
artl. contributed to the J^etrish Chrontcie of May 6th and lltb, 
1906. 


3 . Ritual. — In their synagogue ritual the Jews 
of Cochin do not differ appreciably from Jcavs in 
other parts of the Avorld. They folioAV the Sephardi 
rite, like most of the Joavs or the East. Immedi- 
ately after the Dutch conquest, they established 
communications Avith the Joavs at Amsterdam, 
and obtained from them printed copies of their 
HebreAv ritual. This Avas done to a certain extent 
by the White and Black JeAvs separately; and 
hereby is revealed another incidental token of the 
independence of the latter. A religious song-book 
published in Amsterdam in 1668 is described on its 
title-page as prepared for ‘ the several Holy Con- 
gregations of the Assemblj^of J eshuran of Shingali,’ 
Avhfle another, published in the same city for the 
White Jcavs Avithin five or six years of the other 
book, describes itself, differently, as intended for 
the ‘ Kahal Kogin ’ (Congregation of Cochin). The 
tAA'o books, though to some extent alike, differ 
characteristically as to their contents. 

4 . Organization and occupations. — As to com- 
munal organization, the Black Jcavs formed till 
lately a confederation of seven synagogue com- 
munities, or yogams, embracing the tAvo in Eriia- 
kulam, the tAVO in Jcavs Town, and one eacli at 
North Panir, Chennamangalam, and INIilla. The 
symmetry of this arrangement has been broken in 
recent years by the secession of the Kadavam- 
bagom synagogue at Jcavs Toavu to the jurisdiction 
of the White JeAVS, on account of a quarrel. 

In respect of their occupations, the Cochin Jcavs 
are engaged mainly in trade and merchandise, 
though not to the extent prevailing in the days of 
their forefathers. The Black JeAVS deal fairly 
largely in rice, fish, and especially poultry, and 
some are handicraftsmen. Education is making 
way among both classes, although the recent 
census shoAvs barely more than a quarter of their 
number to be as yet literate in the most elementary 
sense. A feAv are aspiring to clerkships in the 
employ of the State, and some are landholders. 
HebreAV is Avell studied by some, and tlie knoAV- 
ledge of it in the community generally is far 
greater than among the Bene-lsrael {q.v.) of the 
Bombay Presidency, among Avhom some of the 
Black Jcavs are in request as synagogue-readers, 
but Avith Avhom they Avould seem to be otlierAvise 
entirely unconnected as to their antecedents and 
origin on Indian shores. 
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JEWS IN INDIA.— See Bene Israel. 

JEWS IN ISLAM.— The attitude of the 
Muhammadans towards the Jews and the conse- 
quent position occupied by the latter in the lands 
of Islam must he traced ultimately to the directions 
regarding them promulgated hy Muhammad, and 
especially to the ordinances or the Idialif Omar. 
Muhammad’s attitude was at first one of sympa- 
thetic tolerance, for he hoped to range behind him, 
in support of the faith wluch he was establishing, 
the udiole of the force of the powerful Jewish tribes 
of Arabia. It was not long, however, before he 
discovered that the absorption of Judaism into the 
new faith was unattainable ; the Jews were there- 
upon denounced as enemies of the faith, and a 
bitter war of extermination was waged against 
them. The khallf Omar, who reigned from A.D. 
634 to 644, was the first to regularize and legalize 
the attitude of Islam towards the Jews, and, as it 
was under his khallfate that Persia, E^ypt, and 
Syria, all lands with considerable Jewish popula- 
tions, first came under Arabian influence, bis 
Ordinances had immediately a considerable influ- 
ence on JeuTy. By these Ordinances Jews were 
not allowed to build new synagogues or to restore 
those which were in ruins ; they were to conduct 
their services in subdued tones, and to pay heavy 
and exceptional taxes ; they were not to hinder 
their co-religionists from accepting Isl.am ; they 
were debarred from holding public office or from 
obtaining a verdict against a Muhammadan in a 
court of law ; they were forbidden to ride on horses 
or to wear signet rings — both marks of distinction ; 
and they were compelled to wear a distinctive dress. 
A Muhammadan was free to enter a synagogue at 
any time, but no Jew was in any circumstances 
admitted into a mosq^ue. Even in death Jews 
laboured under a disability, for they were allowed 
only flat tombstones as monuments. These Ordi- 
nances are still the law in all countries in which 
the Muhammadans hold sway, although they are 
not always enforced. They Avere not invariably 
acted upon even ivhUe Omar still reigned, and it is 
probable that, although the Ordinances all bear his 
name, the Code in its accepted form came into ex- 
istence gradually during a period which extended 
beyond the date of his assassination. To Omar, 
however, Avas undoubtedly due one definite piece 
of persecution. Determined that Arabia should 
henceforth know no infidel, he rutlilessly exiled the 
depressed remnant of Jcavs who still sundved in the 
I'eninsula in a state of serai-slavery. 

Outside of Arabia the rule of the Muhammadans 
did not at first come to the Jcavs as a scourge. 
Under the later Persian kings they had sufiered 
persecution. The advent of the conquerors wm 
consequently Avelcomed, and the JeAvs, settled in 
Mesopotamia, aided materially in the conquest of 
that region. The Muhammadans, on their part, 
treated their allies Avith tolerance, and an era of 
relative happiness daivned for the JeAidsh com- 
munities of Babylonia. To the JeAVS of Sjrna and 
of Egypt also the Muhammadans came as deliverers 
from the yoke of oppression. In Arabia, hoAvever, 
the first home of Muhammadanism, the Jcavs have 
alAA-ays been subject to persecution. There, if any- 
Avliere, the Ordinances of Omar have had their full 
eflect. As late as last century, the J cats of Yemen 
or S. Arabia were forbidden to Avear new or good 
clothes, to ride on an ass or a mule, or to engage 
in commerce. With hardly an exception they 
Avere until recent times confined to menial trades. 
Of late an emigration from Yemen has set in, 
and many of the former JeAAush inhabitants are 
noAV settled in Jerusalem and in the modem 
JcAvish settlements in Palestine, where they ply 
the trades Avhich they learned in their former 


homes. There are at present about 25,000 Jews 
in Arabia. 

In Persia, JeAiish communities have existed since 
the period of the Arab conquest. The disorders 
Avhich filled the centuries that immediately suc- 
ceeded that event reacted unfavourably upon the 
fortunes of the JeAvish population, Avhose condition 
from that day to this has almost alAA'ays been a 
pitiable one. The 30,000 J cavs Avho are to be found 
in Persia to-day are for the most part settled in 
the more important toAvns of Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Kirmanshah, Shiraz, Teheran, and Mashad. They 
are, A\dth few exceptions, confined to their own 
quarters of these toAims, marked ofif from their 
neiglibours by occupation, dress, and customs. As 
a rule they are_ engaged in retail trade or folloAV 
callings for Avliieh little respect is felt. Another 
serious disability under Avhich they labour is the 
laAv or custom Avhereby a Jew converted to Islam 
inherits all the property of his relatives to the 
exclusion of the next of km. The Alliance Israiliic 
Vniverselle, a society founded in 1860 for the pro- 
tection and improvement of the Joaa's in general, 
and noAV concentrating its attention on educational 
works ip Muhammadan lands, has schools for boys 
and girls at Teheran. 

Egypt had a considerable and important Jewish 
population at the time of the Arab invasion, and 
throughout the period of Muhammadan domina- 
tion, except for a few short periods, the Jeivs Avere 
both prosperous and contented. The khalif al- 
9akim (996-1020), after a period of toleration, 
suddenly began to enforce the Ordinances of 
Omar. He even exceeded their rigour. He com- 
pelled the Jcavs to Avear bells and to carry in public 
the Avooden image of a calf. On the pretext that 
they mocked him, al-Hskim burned the Avhole of 
the JcAvish quarter. But his treatment was quite 
exceptional ; moreover, he was not held responsible 
for his actions. Under other rulers individual 
JeAVs held high office in the State, Some of them 
— notably Maimonides, the greatest JeAvish philo- 
sopher of the Middle Ages — AVere physicians bo the 
khalif. Until the middle of the 16th cent, the 
JeAvish communities in Egypt were presided over 
by a nagid, AA'hose rule was co-extensive with the 
Egyptian dominions. He had full _ cIatI and 
criminal jurisdiction over his co-religionists as well 
as poAver to punish by fine and imprisonment. 
The appointment of Babbis rested Avith him, as well 
as the responsibility for seeing that the civil laAV 
Avas observed AA’ithin the limits of his jurisdiction. 
The ndgld AA^as appointed by the khalif, and his 
installation Aims attended much ceremonial. 
The Jewish population of Egypt is at present 
estimated at 50,000. 

In the other districts of N. Africa the conditions 
Avere much the same. Although there were times 
of persecution, for the greater part of the period of 
Muhammadan domination the political condition 
of the Jews aa’os a tolerably easy one. The pre- 
Muhammadan conditions of Arabia were repro- 
duced to some extent, and JeiAdsh semi-independent 
tribes roved about the interior of N, Africa for 
centuries after the Diaspora, and some have per- 
sisted to the present day. In Tunis, toAvards the 
end of the 8tn cent., there Avas a persecution by 
the Imam Idris, but his reign did not Iimt long. 
The accession of the Almohad dynasty led to a 
longer period of tribulation. The firsb_ of the 
Almohads, *Abd-ul Mn’min, was responsible for 
forcible conA'ersions of Jcaa’s and Christians on a 
Avholesale scale. This policy was pursued by hm 
successors. At length the number of converts hnn 
become so large, and, in Anew of the circumstancea 
of the conversions, their sincerity was m doubtini, 
that a distinctive dress was allotted to tnem. 
Under the Hafsite dynasty, which commenced m 
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1236, the condition of the Jews improved greatly. 
Blit even in the relatively comfortable period the 
Jews suffered from many disabilities, notably 
fecial taxation and restriction of residence. 
They, however, furnished the government with a 
succession of high officials, in particular the re- 
ceiver of taxes who was also the qdtd of the Jews, 
and as such had supreme authority over them. 
Even in the 19th cent, there were changes of 
fortune. For instance, in 1855 many of the indig- 
nities imposed upon them were abolished, but they 
continued to suffer some persecution vmtil the 
grant of a constitution by Muhammad Bey, by 
which their liberties were secured. Tunis has 
since 1881 been a dependency of France. Its 
Jeuush population at present numbers about 66,000. 
In Algeria the conditions were identical with those 
in Tunis until the fall of the Almohads. Subse- 
quent to that event the vicissitudes of the Jeivish 
population were similar to those in the neighbour- 
ing State. Under the Turks in both regions the 
Jews, so long as they accepted with resignation 
the disabilities inherent in the Turkish system of 
government which were imposed upon them, found 
their condition one of relative comfort, much envied 
by most of their co-religionists settled in Christian 
lands. They were granted self-government under 
a muqaddam ; they were confined in quarters set 
apart for them ; a distinctive dress was allotted to 
them ; they were forbidden to ride on horses or use ' 
riding saddles ; and they were subjected to special 
taxation. To-day, after ninety years of French i 
rule, the Jewish population of the Province 
numbers 65,000. 

In Morocco the rule of the Muhammadans lasted 
until our own day and still exists nominally. ^ In 
this, the westernmost of the lands of N. Africa, 
the history of the Jews until the severance of the 
country from dependence on Baghdad in 788, is the 
same as in the lands farther east. Idris, the con- 
queror of that year, was successful, by means of 
persuasion aided by force, in inducing the Jewish 
tribes of the west to join his standard, and with 
their assistance he was able to consolidate his power. 
In the end, however, dissensions arose between the 
conqueror and the Jews, in consequence of which 
the latter suffered many indignities. For the follow- 
ing tivo centuries and a half their conditionremained 
one of tolerable comfort. The advent, however, of 
the Almohads in 1146 brought upon them, here as 
elsewhere, all the rigours of persecution. The rule 
of the Almohads meant forced conversions to Islam 
and the expulsion of those who objected. Even 
the new Muhammadans were not allowed to live in 
peace. To mark them out from their neighbours 
they were compelled to wear a distinguishing badge. 
\Vlien the rule of the Almohads passed, their 
position improved somewhat, but always remained 
recarious. Mulai Arshid and his brother Mulai 
small, who reigned at the end of the 17th cent., 
were especially severe, and the latter plundered the 
Jews without mercy. During the subsequent reigns 
the Jews very often suffered cruel persecution; 
but, on the other hand, there were periods of 
quietude. Whenever civil Avar broke out, as so fre- 
quently happened, the Jervs in the disturbed region 
were among the first to suffer, both in person and 
in property. The Sultan, however, even during the 
periods of persecution, frequently hod a JcAvish 
favourite or adviser ; but the elevation to power of 
individual Jew’s had little, if any, effect on the 
position of the Jews ns a body. These periodical 
massacres continued practically until the day on 
which the French took over the protectorate of the 
countiy. They Avere not alAvays engineered by the 
party in poAver. More frequently they Avere part 
of a movement against the government. To the 
Jew, hoAA’ever, Avhether he aa'os murdered or plun- 
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dered by a supporter of the reigning Sultan, or of 
one desirous of taking his place, was not a matter 
of consequence. The J eAvish population of Morocco 
to-day is estimated to number about 110,000. 

The tolerant conditions under Ai’hich the Jcavs of 
N. Africa Avere living, coupled Avith the harsh 
measures of the Visigothic kings in Spain, led the 
JeAvs of the Peninsula to welcome the Moorish in- 
vasion which culminated in a permanent settle- 
ment at the beginning of the 8th century. For a 
long time the position of the Jcavs, as subjects of 
the Moors in Spain, Avas as favourable as that in 
the most tolerant period in N. Africa. The first 
persecution of the Jcavs of the Peninsula by the 
folloAvers_ of Islam occurred in 1066, Avhen 1500 
families in Granada Avere massacred and the re- 
mainder of the race in that city driven into exile. 
The accession to power of the Almoravids, a couple 
of decades later, led to further excesses, and the 
position of the Jcavs was rendered even worse, after 
the lapse of a further quarter of a century, by the 
, rise of the Almohads, Avhose policy toAvards them 
has been described above. 

1 To the Jews of the Byzantine empire the con- 
j quests by the Turks came asa relief from oppression, 
tinder Turkish rule their position was raised sc 
much that no precedent approaching to it could be 
found throughout Christendom. They were allowed 
to live and move in the Turkish dominions Avith per- 
fect freedom. In occupation and dress they Avere 
without restrictions. They were even admitted into 
the army. Many rose to high positions in the State, 
and became the trusted advisers of successive Sul- 
tans. To the Jews of the lands of oppression Turkey 
became the land of promise. In the 1 5th cent, those 
of Hungary and Germany Avere iuA’ited to settle 
there, and many did so. Later, at the end of the 
same century, the expulsion from Spain led to a con- 
siderable further JcAvish immigration into Turkey. 
The refugees Avere everywhere Avelconied by the 
Turkish government and people. Tlie immigrants 
brought many valuable industries to Turkey, Avith 
great advantage to their new country as Avell 
as to themselves. They concentrated for the most 
part in the larger cities. In Salonica they settled 
in such numbers as almost to make it a JeAvish 
city, and even to this day the Jeivish is the largest 
element in the population of the port. 

The Sultans not only granted absolute freedom 
to their Jewish subjects, and utilized Avith advantage 
all their services; they also, on occasions, intervened 
on behalf of foreign Jews Avho Avere suffering at the 
hands of other governments. Notable instances of 
such action were the representations made at Venice 
on behalf of Donna Gracia Mendes Avhich led to her 
release, and the protests sent to the pope against 
the treatment of JcAA’ish prisoners at Ancona. The 
office of Mklium bashl, or chief Rabbi, was instituted 
in the reign of Muhammad the Conqueror (1451- 
81). He Avas, and stDl is, the official representative 
of the Jews in civil affairs. The hakhdm basM Avas a 
member of the State council. He had considerable 
pOAvers over the JeAvs of the empire. He arranged 
their taxation, appointed Rabbis, and AA-as, in fact, 
under the Sultan, the ruler of the Jews of Turkey. 
The first Iiakham bashl, Moses Capsali, aa'cs ap- 
pointed by the Sultan. His successors were ap- 
pointed subject to the Sultan’s approval. The 
Golden Age of the JeAvs of Turkey lasted for about 
two centuries. But, as in all despotic States, the 
conditions under AA-bich they lived had no surety of 
permanence. Their rights and privileges depended 
on the Avhims of the rulers, and, Avhen a Sultan 
such as Murad III. arose, they found even their 
lives in danger. It Avas by this Sultan that restric- 
tions on the dress of the J ews Avere introduced. In 
the 18th cent., which was, moreover, one of greater 
misfortunes for the J ews of Turkey, further restric- 
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tions were introduced. During the 19th cent, their 
condition improved little, if at all. The misery pre- 
valent among them was, however, due to economic 
and social causes rather than to political ones. The 
revolution of 1908 swept away all political differ- 
ences between Jews and Muhammadans, and at 
present their relative position is one of absolute 
e(iuality. In Palestine, however, foreign Jews are 
in theory not permitted to settle or to acquire land. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Balkan war of 
1911-12, the Jewish population of Turkey in Europe 
was estimated at 180,000, of whom 65,000 were 
in Constantinople. Turkey in Asia, apart from 
Arabia, has about 250,000 Jews. 

Literature. — For the general subject H. Graetz, Sistory of 
the Jews, London, 1891-92, and artt. in JE which deal with the 
relative countries, and also those on ‘ Islam,’ ‘ Mohammed,’ and 
‘ Yemen,' should be consulted. For the conditions during the 
last half century the successive annual reports of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle and of the Anglo-Jeunsh Association give 
much information. For Arabia see R. Leszynsky, Die Juden 
in Arabien zur Zeit Mohammeds, Berlin, 1010 ; H. Hirschfeld, 

• Essai sur I’histoire des Juifs de M6dine,’ in REJ vii. [1883) 167, 
and X. [1886] 10 ; for Persia see E. N. Adler, Jews in many 
Lands, London, 1005 ; lor N. Africa see J. E. Budgett Meakin, 

‘ The Jews of Morocco,’ in JQR iv. [1802] 309 ; L. Addison, The 
Present State of the Jews ... in Barbary, London, 1076 ; M. 
Wahl, L’Algirie\ Paris, 1889; L. Reynier, De I'Dconomie 
mblique et rurale des Arabes et des Juifs, Genova, 1820 ; J. C. 
Frbgier, Des Juifs alglriens, lew vassi, lew present, lew 
avenirJuridique,PanB, 1865 ; D. Cazis, Essai sur I’histoire des 
Israelites de Tunisie, do. 1889 : for Turkey see M. Franco, Essai 
sur Ihistoire des Israelites de Vempire ottoman, do. 1897 ; L. A. 
Frankl, The Jews in the East, London, 1859, and I. Loeb, La 
Situation des Israelites en Turquie, Paris, 1877. 

A. M. Hyamson. 

JEWS IN ZOROASTRIANISM.— The ac- 
count of the Jewish Exile and the fortunes of the 
Jews under the Achmmenian dynasty are too 
familiar to require recapitulation here ; suffice it 
to say that the history of Mordecai and Esther 
proves that exile and Jewish birth were no bars to 
the attainment of high rank even at the kind’s 
court. Soon after the death of Alexander the 
Great the Jews began to proselytize, and the 
Babylonian Talmud itself was written in the 
Persian dominion, while such cities as Nehardea 
were centres of Jewish culture. The only convert 
of real note was the petty king of Adiabene, Izates 
(35-59; Jos. Ant. XX. ii. 3), whose name(=Avesta 
Yazata, ‘ angel ’), like that of his father Monobazos 
(cf. Armenian Manavaz), is Iranian. 

When the last Parthian monarch, Artabanosrv., 
fell in battle in A.D. 226, the Jews lamented his 
death and feared the accession of the founder of 
the Sasanian dynasty, Ajrtasir Papakan, who, in 
fact, imposed certain minor restrictions upon them 
and forbade them to bury their dead. On the 
other hand, the heads of tne Jewish schools were 
honoured not only at the court of this very king, 
but also at that of Sapur I. (241-272), The great 
friend of J;he Jews was Yazdagird l. (399-420), who 
married Sosan-doxt, or Gasyan-dflxt,* the daughter 
of the Jewish exilarch (uni^j e^’t),® probably Kaliana 
I., and who became by her the father of the famous 
Bahrara Gor (420-438). This qu^n established 
colonies of her co-reli^onists in Sos (Shushan), 
Sostar (Shuster), and Gai (Ispahan), while Xwirizm 
(Khiva) is said to have been founded either by a 
certain ‘ Narses of the Jews ’ (who would probably 
be the younger brother of Bahram Gor) or (ac- 
cording to a less likely decipherment of the Pahlavi 
text) by ‘ the exilarch of the Jews.’ ’ Another Jew 
in higli favour ivith Yazdagird was Huna bar 
Nathan, who was never exilarch, as has often been 

J J. Darmestetcr, ’La Reine Shasyftn Dfildit,’ In Aetes du 
vUime eong. internal, des orientalistes, ii. [Leyden, 1893) 
103-108. 

’ On the relations of the exilarchs with the Sas-anian monarchs 
see F. Lazarus, Die Daupter der Vertriebenen, Frankfort, 1890, 
pp. 131-166. 

s SatrOlhd-i Sran, ed. and tr. E. Bloohet, RTAP xvii. [1895] 
165-176, tr. J. J. Modi, Aiyddgdr-i-Zarirdn, etc,, Bombay, 1899, | 
chs. xlvLL, liv., x. 


supposed, hut was probably a cousin of Sosan- 
doxt^ — a fact which may account for the special 
affection manifested for him by the king. 

Under more orthodox Zoroastrian rulers, the 
Jews fared worse, and persecutions are recorded 
during the reigns of Bahram Gor’s son, Yazdagird 
II. (438-457), Peroz (Firuz) (459-484), and Qubad I. 
(488-531), while there is some evidence that their 
condition was unfavourable late in the 6th cent., 
since th^ supported the rebellion of Bahram Gubin 
against (Jrmazd iv. in 589 (Theophylactus, v. 7). In 
343 the Jewish physicians of a Persian queen are 
mentioned as calumniating the Christian St. 
Tarbula (or Pherhoutha) and her companions;’ 
and, when St. Giwargis was martyred on 14th Jan. 
615, his executioners were Jews.’ 

The literature of the Middle Persian period, 
which is the product of the revival of Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy, is distinctly hostile to Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the Sctyast lu-Bayast, vi. 7, Zandiks, 
Jews, and Christians are ‘of a vile law,’ and the 
Dinkar^ (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramji Saiijana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., pp. 24, 257, 310, 456) declares 
that Judaism, Christianity, and Maniclueisra_ are 
demaded in spirit and dangerous to Zoroastrianism, 
and that the evils of the worst age of the world 
are due to the ‘sinful dispositions of all men, 
derived from the Yahudi religion,’ whose laws and 
tenets are liable to min the earth. The Torah is 
‘the words of devils and unworthy of belief,’ and 
the Hebrew Scriptures were composed by Azi 
DahSka, the dragon who dwelt in Babylon 
(possibly an allusion to the Talmudic schools of 
Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nehardea in Babylonia), 
who deposited them in the ‘fortress of Jerusalem,’ 
and made mankind submit to Judaism on three 
separate occasions (perhaps referring to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; less probably to Abraham, 
Moses, and Elijah — or Enoch — as precursors of the 
Messiah; pp. 604 f., 372 f., 379)., The same evil 
being was tne author of ten ' universally noxious 
precepts ’ : 

(1) The Almighty is the Injurer of the universe; (2) demons 
are to be worshipped as the source of all earthlj’’ prosperity; 
(3) injustice should be performed rather than justice; 
righteousness and disgracefulness are to rule in everj'tmng ; 
(6) greedy and selfish lives must be led ; (6) children must receive 
no training; for noble fatherhood; (7) no protection may be 
given to the poor ; (8) goats must be killed before reaching 
maturity ; (9) pious men must be offered to the demons ; (10) 
men must be cruel, revengeful, and murderous. 

Tlie eighth and ninth of these ‘precepts’ mention 
the Jews, and may he based on Lv,4‘‘’ and on dis- 
torted reminiscences of condemnation of human 
sacrifice, as in 2 Ch 28’, Ps lOG”*', Is 57’, Jer 19‘ 
32”, Ezk 16=’'- 23’’- 

There is a possibility that the Talmud is men- 
tioned in the Dinkart, if the reading Gyem^d 
(KTDi) in V. i. 2f. is correct (see E. W. West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897] 119 f. and Introd. p. xiii f.), and a know- 
ledge of the Talmud is plainly sho^vn in the 9th 
cent. Bikand-guman%k-VijCir,'^x!)\\ch, in its poleniic 
against Judaism (xiii.-xiv. ; tr. West, SBExxiv, 
[1885] 208-229), also quotes from the OT(Gn 1 • 
0161. 30. n-16. 181. 68^ Ex 20’, Dt 29‘ 32”, Ps 95'“, Is 
42'»).’ 

'The quotations are paraphrases rather than translations. 
Thus, Gn ZSia is rendered I ’The Lord, who is the sacred being 
himself, commanded Adam thus : “ Eat of every tree which is 


iCf. Lazarus, p. 110 f.; M. Seligsohn, ‘Huna b. Nathan,’ 

ly Apn m.^[1868) 21 (=Sozomen, DEIL 12), - 

SQ. Hoffmann, Ausziige atis syr. Alien pers. uartyrer. 
Leipzig, 1880, p. Ill f. 

« Contracted in this art. to Sg} . , , TiiMvtnret 

6 A Persian translation ' ■ , pf, 

(5th cent. ; Grcecarum .1 c,— ..J 

^uri' fsw^'pp^^osl 1 kohut ' m. ISn' 
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In this garden, except of that tree of knowledge ; because when 
you eat thereof you die " ’ in one passage (xiii. 18-20), and ‘The 
sacred being commanded Adam thus: “Thou shalt noteat of 
this one tree which Is in paradise. . . . When you eat of this 
tree you die’” (xi. 352, xiii. U3; cf. the variants of GnSU in 
xiii. 33 as compared with xiii. 139). It is suggested hy West 
(S5JJ xxiv. 225, note 4, and p. xxyiii) that the Pazand form 
Asinaa (Skr. Asinaka), ‘Isaac,’ in SgV xiv. 42 is a faulty tran- 
scription of the Pahlavi characters tor Atsfifc=Sj'r. 'It 'hog, and 
that, accordingly, the ultimate source from which the Zoro- 
astrian polemists drew was a Syriac version of the Bible.i In 
Gn 13 there is a curious variant, ‘ darkness was upon the face of 
the deep’ being rendered in Sg V xiii. 6f., ' darkness and black 
water.’ With this ‘ black water * we may perhaps compare the 
•black water’ (N'lk'D k’D) which, in Mandasan cosmogony, lies 
at the bottom of the abyss and forms the home of all evil 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 
43, 60, 63-65, 70). This is also termed N'tlnkn k’D, ‘turbid 

water,’ K’Drikn being developed by metathesis from otIdZ, 

probably under the Influence of liOOOlZ, dI.ir, ‘ahyss,’ in 
Gn (Brandt, p. 131 ; cl. T. Noldeke, Mandaisehe Grammatih, 
Halle, 1876, p. 66; cl. K. Kessler, PRE^ xii. [1903] 1C6 1., 109). 

The influence of the Targum of the pseudo- 
Jonathan (7th cent.) probably affected the render- 
ing of Ex 20= VdSgV xiv. 4-7. When, in translating 
Gn 3**, the SgV (xiii. 43) makes God say to the 
serpent, ‘ For thee also there shall be no feet,’ this 
may be derived either from the same Targum or 
from Bereshith Rabbah, the oldest of the Midrashim 
(probably c. 4th cent.), which contains (xix. 1, xx. 5) 
the foUowing Haggada, known already to Josephus 
(Ant. I. i. 4) : 

‘ According to the opinion of Hoshaiah the Great [3rd cent.], 
the serpent had two feet, and stood erect, like a reed. ... “ Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go." At the instant God spake thus, the 
ministering angels descended, and took away from the serpent 
his hands and his feet' (A. Wunsche, Rer ilidrasch Bereschit 
Rabba, Leipzig, 1831, pp. 82, 89). 

Talmudic stories appear four times in the Sikand- 
gumamh- Vijar, 

In SgV xiv. 36, God is said to prepare daily, with His own 
hand, 90,000 worshippers, whom He dismisses, at night, ‘ through 
a fiery river, to hell.’ With this is to be compared the tradi- 
tion attributed to Joshua b. gananiah, that no portion of the 
heavenly host serves God for more than a day, and that at the 
end of that time they are dismissed to the stream of fire from 
which they were created (of. Dn 719, pa 1044), another company 
of angels taking their places.3 According to Sg V xiv. 40-50, 
when the Lord visited Abraham to console him in old age and 
affliction. His host sent Isaac to fetch wine from paradise, but 
God would drink it only when Abraham had convinced Him of 
the purity of its origin. Tiiis seems to be a confusion of Gn 18l®- 
and 2735, for, according to the Targum of the pseudo- Jonathan, 
ad loe., and Yalqut (Gen. 116), the wine which Jacob brought his 
father Isaac was made from grapes formed at the creation of the 
world, and carried from paradise to Jacob by the archangel 
Michael.S The story is told in Sg V xiv. 6M0 of how a righteous 
man in dire poverty prayed for divine aid ; but the angel who 
appeared told him that the sum total of joy and sorrow may not 
be altered. Since, however, the righteous man already had 
prepared lor him in paradise a throne with jewelled feet, he 
might have the benefit of one of these on earth. After consult 
ing with his wife, the man decided that he w*ould not diminish 
celestial bliss to gain comfort in this world. This is the Jewish 
story of Danina b. Dosa, who, under like circumstances, received 
a golden table-leg from paradise, but who, after his^ wife had 
had a vision in which she saw her husband feasting in heaven 
at a two-legged table, while all the other righteous had three- 
legged tables, besought that the gift might be witlidmwn.4 
The last story is of less certain origin. According to op v xiv, 
75-78, God boasted of killing ‘ in one day an assemblage of sin- 
ners, as well as innumerable innocents. And, when ^e angels 
talked much of the unreasonable performance. He then eimke 
of it thus : “lam the Lord, the ruler of wills, superintending, 
unrivalled, and doing my owm will, and no one assists or is to 
utter a murmur about me,*’’ This may possibly be^a distorted 
reminiscence of some such passage ns Job 032.13 i,zic "laa or 
Dn 439. 0. H. Toy suggests to the writer that a closer iiarallel 
is the legend of the journey of Moses with al-Khidr (Quran, xvUL 
64 a.), who staves in a boat belonging to poor fishermen, slays an 


fragments of a Soghdian version of the NT, ed. 
'filler, ‘Soghdische Te.xte, I.,' ABA IT, 1912 ; it may 


iCf. the 

F. W. K. Mfiller, — 

bo suggested that this Soghdian version, which is closely dc- 
poQclent on the Syriac, dates from the 9th or 10th cent. (Jj. H. 

s ‘ ' .. (on Gn .3239) ; see Wfinsohe, 379 ; 

also . A. Wdnscho, Der ilidraseh Bcha 

Babbati, Leipzig, 1881, p. 120); cl. W. Bacher, Apn^do dcr Tan- 
naiien^, Strassburg, 1903, i. 172 ; L. Blau, JRi- [1901] 5S0. 

3 See I. Lfivi, cited by J. Darmesteter, BBJ xix. [1889] 14, 
note 1. 

* L4vi, 16, note 2 ; S. Mendeisohn. JB vi. 215. 


apparently harmless youth, and repairs the wall of persons who 
had refused hospitality to Moses and his companion — thereasons 
being that a piraticai king was about to seize the boat, the young 
man was an infidel who would bring grief upon his pious parents, 
and under the wall was a treasure belonging to two orphans, who 
would recover their wealth on reaching maturity. The lesson 
is reproof of man’s unseemly inquisitiveness into the ways of 
God. The story in the Qur'an is of Jewish origin (G, \VeiI, 
Biblischc Legenden der MuselmSnner, Frankfort, 1846, pp. 

178-1“" - -’- y- ... . ■ jjjg journey of 

Asm . 1 , . . . ■ 32] 218; of. also 

H. 0 . ).80,724f.,J.C. 

Dun. ■ ., ■ .. , . mdon, 1896, ii. 

263-269, and art. Kdidr). 
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Louis H. Gray. 

JHINWAR, DHiMAR, DHiNWAR (Skr. 
dhivara, ‘fisherman’). — The term applied in the 
Panjab to thecarrier, waterman, fisherman, and bas- 
ket-maker castes of the E. districts and Kashmir. 
The caste numbered, according to the Census of 
1911, 375,694, of whom 61 per cent were Hindus 
and the remainder Muhammadans, with a small 
Sikh minority. It has a low place in the Hindu 
caste system, and, as with the allied castes, its 
Hindu or Muhammadan beliefs are only a slight 
veneer over Animism. Its mem bens worship chiefly 
the deities or spirits connected with their occupa- 
tion, and the divinities of the great rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and Indus ; and they make offerings to the 
boats, nets, and other implements of their craft. 

One remarkable rite is almost peculiar to them. 

In th8 PanjSb on the 8th day before the Divali, or feast of 
lights, which is celebrated at the now moon of Kfirttik (Oot.- 
Nov.), the Hoi or Hul festival is held, at whicli tlie Jliinwarni, 
or female water-carrier, of the household is given llie first place, 
and is petted by the ladies of the famllj'', who act as her tire- 
women. After the house has been purified by being smeared 
with cow.dung, figures of a litter and its bearers are drawn on 
the wall in four or five colours, and to It offerings, accompanied 
by the usual worship (pujS) with incense, lights, and flowers, 
are made, consisting of radishes, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots of the season. The legend tells that at the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, or present evil age, death, murrain, and famine 
devastate the world. The Brahmans prayed and practised 
austerities, hut in vain. They were in despair, when a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe sat In their midst and encouraged them to 
farther efforts, as tlie result of which the goddess Kfilika or 
Chamupdtt appeared, carrying her head in her hands, and 
announced that the prevailing calamities were due to inimoralltj' 
and want of religious faith, and that, if the world was to bo 
saved, she must in future be honoured with this annual feast 
and fast. The reward of the Jhinwar woman was to be exalted 
to a place of honour at the solemnity. Another story teiJs that 
Iloi was a Br.5hman maid who escaped defilement at the hands 
of the ilusalmans by taking refuge in the tiut of a Jhinwar. 
Wlien her pursuers overtook her, she disappeared into tho 
earth, and was deified by her caste and other Hindus. 

It is difficult to explain the meaning of the rite, 
but it probably points to a primitive cult of the 
earth- or mother-goddess -which was specialized by 
the Jhinwar caste, one of their women, as we 
know to be the case in other Pan^b cults of Deri, 
impersonating the goddess (H. A. Kose, Punjab and 
n!W. Frontier Province Census Rep., 1901, i, 126). 


Literature. — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 325 f.; PEQ ii. (1885) 148; H. A. Rose, 
Glossary of Hit Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N-Il’. 
Frontier Province, U. (Lahore, 1911) 381 ff. 

"W. Crooke. 

JINN.— See Demons and Spirits (Muham- 
madan). 


JIVANMUKTA. — The VfOTijivanmukta means 
‘ delivered while yet on earth.’ By ‘ deliverance ’ 
we mast understand the end of existence or of 
transmigration, either the return to Brahman or 
the entry into nirvana (Buddliism). The ‘delivered 
on earth ’ is the saint who has realized all the con- 
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ditions of deliverance and is living his last existence. 
Since he has exhausted desire and illusion, which 
are the food of individual existence (Brahmanism), 
the food of existence (Buddhism), he has passed from 
the ‘mundane’ (laukika) plane, where thoughts and 
actions move, to a higher plane, ‘supramundane’ 
{lokottara), from which thought and action are, 
properly speaking, excluded. He continues to live, 
because the physical forces which sustain life are 
not yet dead, jiist as the potter’s wheel continues 
to turn by the force which it has acquired ; because 
the acts, for which this life is the payment, have 
not been entirely paid for. But such acts, recent 
or ancient, which ought to be paid for in a new 
rebirth, are either suppressed and ‘ skipped over ’ 
or ‘transferred’ to this life. No new act can he 
imputed to the jlvanmukta, for an act can be im- 
puted to a person only when it is ‘redolent of 
desire.’ 

The origin of this deiinition of sanctity is to be 
found, on the one hand, in the speculations concern- 
ing the ascetic, aloof from all human interest and 
clothed with and fed on air, in whom, as it Avould 
appear, there is no longer anything human ; on the 
other liand, in the doctrines relating to the identity 
of the atman and the hrahman, and to nirvana. 

All the Indian sects have adopted the idea of the 
jlvanmukta, and they have all had to study the 
various complicated problems which it raises. Can 
the jlvanmukta fall from sanctity 1 Is he sinless ? 
May he do whatever he pleases, since sin no longer 
e;sists for him ? Is he necessarily inactive ? Is he 
incapable of suffering ? Is he exempt from mundane 
thoughts? We have a great deal of literature re- 
lating to these problems, especially in Buddhism 
(jlvanmukta— arhat). It is one of the character- 
istics of Hindu theologians that they have always 
tried, with much loyalty, sagacity, and subtlety, 
to ‘ organize ’ mystical ideas which cannot easily he 
reconciled with morality and experience. 

Within the limits of this article we cannot even 
touch upon the problem that is here presented. 

IiiTEHATaHE. — P. Oltramare, Histoire des idies thiosopkiguea 
dans Vinde, Faria, 1006, 1. 214; A. Barth, Religions of India, 
London, 1891, pp. 70, 210 ; nrtt. Arhat, Karsia, Nirvana. 

_ _LOUIS DK LA VALLBE PoUSSIN. 

JNANA-MARGA. — The term jndna-mdrga, 

‘ the pathway of knowledge ’ (to salvation, mo&a, 
muktx), or jiidna-lcanda, ‘department of know- 
ledge,’ covers what are known as the ‘ systems of 
Indian philosophy.’ The term is opposed to 
karma-mdrga (q.v.), karma-ltdnda, salvation by 
works. The literature of the Vedic period is 
characterized by a joy of life which forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the pessimistic attitude that domi- 
nates Indian thought throughout the later periods. 
The Vedas themselves are chiefly concerned with 
the attainment of happiness in this world and its 
continuance in the next by means of sacrifices and 
other good works (karmdni) pleasing to the gods. 
At an early period we find objections raised to the 
purely selfish character of this attitude ; some of 
the earlier Upanisads reject works altogether as 
being utterly inadequate, if not useless, for the 
attainment of salvation, and because they aim at 
ivorldly happiness only. This opposition to Vedic 
ritual gradually disappears in the Upanisads, and 
ultimately the philosophy of the Upanisads be- 
comes the Vedanta, and the saving knowledge 
that they teach is called the Vedanta (end of the 
Veda). 

1 . Upanisads. — The general attitude of the 
Upanisads to works is that sacrifice and good 
works may procure happiness to a limited extent, 
hut are on tlie whole a hindrance rather than a 
help in tlie attainment of real salvation, which is 
to be obtained through knowledge alone. To have 
any merit, works must not be performed with 


a view to a particular reward; if performed in 
a proper spirit, they contribute to originate a de- 
sire for knowledge. In order that knowledge may 
arise, the efiects of evil works must be obliterated, 
and this may be effected by performing acts of 
piety not aiming at any immediate reward ; when 
the mind has been purified in this way, there 
arises a desire for knowledge, and ignorance comes 
to an end. Works, however, although useless by 
themselves, are sometimes even said to be 
essential : 

‘Only he who knows both knowledge and not-knowledge 
(works) can be saved, because by good works he overcomes 
death and by knowledge he obtains the immortal.’ l 

At a very early period we find two new ideas, 
which were destined to influence profoundly aU 
future Indian thought, making their appearance 
with striking suddenness — the doctrines of metem- 
psychosis (samsara) and of the influence of actions 
m a previous existence [karma). No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the origin of the 
former of these beliefs, on which the latter de- 
pends (see, further, art. Metempsychosis [Hindu]). 
The second idea is based on the belief that no 
good or evil deed can go unrewarded or un- 
punished ; happiness in this life is the_ reward of 
good deeds in a previous existence, while misery, 
often apparently unmerited, is readily explained 
as the result of evil deeds in a previous existence 
(see, further, art. Karma). Wliat is true of the 
previous existence must hold also of the one prior 
to that, and so on. The cycle of existence^ has no 
beginning, and similarly has no end ; for in each 
existence there must be a certain balance of un- 
rewarded good or unexpiated evil to carry the 
individual on to a new existence. Every action 
unfailingly brings its own reward or punishment ; 
the cause of action is desire, and desire is due to 
ignorance, which mistakes the real nature of 
things (cf. art. Desire [Buddhist]); it is this 
ignorance that is the cause of the cycle of re-births 
(of. art. M5ta). The result of this doctrine is 
a firm conviction of the misery of mundane exist- 
ence, which contrasts with the passionate love of 
life of the earliest period, and the belief that real 
happiness is to be obtained only by release from 
the sarnsdra. This release is to be obtained only 
by destroying the ignorance which is the root of 
the cycle of existence ; the object of the various 
philosophies is to teach that knowledge which 
brings salvation from mundane existence to the 
happy few. . , j n 

Vedic and allied knowledge, and indeed all 
existing Icnowledge, was early recognized as in- 
suflScient for the attainment of salvation. 

TbuBi for example, we find^ Narada lamentinj? that, though 
he has studied the Vedas, the epics, grammar, 
learned in the scriptures, yet he is not learned m the atman ; 
and beseechingr to be taug;hfc the atman that overcomes^ sorrow, 
^nd to be led to the * shore that lies beyond sorrow/ » 

Svetaketu, having completed his education under his /^tner 
Aruyi, and failing to answer questions put to him, upbraids ms 
father for declaring his education perfect.® Mere leaucrnff and 
book-knowledge then are not sufficient: 'The deman is not 
attained by learning . • • and much knowledge of books. 

True knowledge in the Upanisads is a knowledge 
of hrahman or the atman (qq.v.). ^ This knowledge 
was recognized as being diil’erent in its nature from 
what is commonly understood by the term * know- 
ledge ’ ; for it is possible to know all branches or 
human knowledge and yet be ignorant of the 
sa^dng knowledge of the atman ; state or 

ignorance of true knowledge is called avidya ( net- 
knowledge ; this term gradually lost the meaning 
of simple ignorance, and came to be applied ^ that 
false Icnowledge which impedes a knowledge or 
hrahman^ by preventing us from seeing things as 
they really are, and is based on illusion 
due to the limitations of the human inteliecu 
1 lia Upan. 11. * CMdnd. Dpon vii 10, 

® Brhad. An Upaiu vL 2. * Kath. Upan, i, IL 23. 
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Ignorance, then, is the knowledge derived from the 
experience of the senses, while true knowledge is 
of brahman or the atman. 

There are two fundamental ideas in the 
Upanisads — brahman and the atman, which came 
to he used s;pionymously. Brahman is the first 
principle of the universe, the Eternal One, the all- 
pervading power ; atman is first the vital principle, 
the Self, then the All-soul, the One, and thus 
comes to he identical with brahman. Saving 
knowledge consists in the recognition of the unity 
of brahman and the atman of the individual soul 
with the world-soul, and the object of the Upani- 
sads is to teach a knowledge of brahman. The 
doctrine of the identity of brahman and the atman 
is summed up in such phrases as tat tvam asi 
{‘thou art That’) and aham brahmSsmi (‘I am 
brahman’). The veil of ignorance, through which 
we see a plurality of objects when in reality 
brahman alone exists, is lifted when tlie under- 
lying brahman of the object is recognized in the 
atman of the knower. Mundane objects are not 
realities, and are of no value for their own sake, 
but exist only through the atman, which alone 
exists and is the entire universe. Yajnavalkya 
compares the phenomena of the world to the notes 
of a lute or conch-shell : the notes cannot be 
seized ; only when the instrument or the player is 
seized can they he seized ; in the same way it is 
only when the atman is known that all else is 
known. He who has comprehended the atman 
knows the whole universe.* When it is recognized 
that there is only one being, the self or atman, 
eternal and unchanging, the illusions resulting 
from the limitations of the intellect disappear, and 
release is obtained from this world of ignorance. 

2. Vedanta. — The Brahmanio speculations of the 
Vpani^ads are developed in tne philosophical 
system usually called Vedanta, properly the 
Uttara-mimariisa, or ‘Second inquiry’ (concerning 
brahman ; it is also called Brahma-mimaihsa) the 
founder of the system, Badarayana, flourished 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and his 
great expositor Sankara eight centuries later. 
The fundamental notion in the system, which is 
still the most influential in India, is the identity of 
the atman, or self, ivith the brahman. Brahman 
is the One, the Unique, the Self-existent, ever- 
lasting and unchanging, and cannot therefore he 
subject to division into parts. _ The_ self of each 
individual must therefore be_ identical with the 
self of brahman, instead of being a part of it ; the 
self in each individual is therefore the whole un- 
divided brahman. Nothing exists but brahmm 
{advaita-vada, doctrine of non - duality). The 
apparent objections to this, which arise out m 
mundane experience, are due to ignorance, which 
prevents the self from recognizing that all else is 
illusion; the phenomena of the saJiJ'Sdra aim the 
material universe are illusions, just as the mea of 
separate souls is. . The Vedanta does not inquire 
into the origin of this ignorance, whether due to 
desire, etc., or not, hut teaches that it may be 
destroyed by the saving knowledge that ml that is 
not soul is illusion, and that the soul is brahman. 
When this truth is known, the fetters that bind 
the soul to the cycle of existence are broken, and 
release is obtained (see, further, art. VedSntA). 
We may here mention the Vi6i§|advaita (‘modi- 
fied monism ’) school of the V edanta founded by 
Rumaniij a, one of the most import^t commentatora 
on the Brahmasutras, who flourished in the 12th 
cent. A.D. and belonged to the Bhfigayata sect. 
He expounds the Vedanta system ^according to the 
tenets of this monotheistic sect in a way which 
dili'ers in important points^ from the outline _i'^t 
given ; according to the Visistfidvaitas, the indi- 
1 Brhad. A.r. Upan. ti. It. 8. 


vidual souls are not identical with brahman or 
God, but are elements of him and not separata 
from him ; the individual souls are involved in the 
miseries of mundane existence, not entirely by 
ignorance, but by unbelief. The true means of 
salvation is therefore found, not in some means of 
comition, but in devout love of God [bhakti) and 
belief. 

3. Sankhya. — Tlie Sfinkliya school, which has 
been called the oldest real system of Indian philo- 
sophy, is as much impressed by the infinite variety 
of the universe as the Vedanta is with its unity. 
The system, the traditional founder of which was 
ICapila, is essentially dualistic ; two principles are 
admitted whose interworkings produce the universe 
—prakfti (matter) and punisa (soul or spirit) ; the 
latter is not one all-pervading spirit like the 
brahman of the Vedanta, but rather an infinite 
number of individual spirits each independent, and 
thus the variety of the universe is explained. 
These two are entirely distinct, and have existed 
side by side from all eternity. Mental processes 
are mechanical actions of physical organs, r.e. of 
prahj-ti; prakrti, however, would remain un- 
conscious if it were not acted upon by p7trusa ; 
purnm, or soul, has no volition of its own, but the 
subtle body [mtlcsmaiarira), the inner organs and 
senses which surround it, has. Through this 
body the soul becomes involved in the sanisara, 
and thus has to sufler the miseries of mundane 
existence. The aim of the Sankhya is to teach 
that purnsa is absolutely distinct from prakyti in 
the most subtle organs. A knowledge that these 
tivo are absolutely distinct, and have been so from 
the beginning, delivers the soul from the cycle of 
existence ; it then realizes that the connexion 
between soul and matter, on which the miseries of 
the world depend, is only an apparent one, and, 
when this is realized, the sufierings of prakrti are 
no longer the sufferings of purnsa, while the 
sufierings of the former are no longer experienced, 
since they are no longer ‘illuminated’ by purnsa 
(see, further, art. Sankhya). 

The philosophical basis of Buddhism is consider- 
ably influenced by the Sankhya (for a difl'erent 
view see above, p. 211’’). It assumes that mimdane 
existence is nothing but suffering, and that the 
cause of this suffering is the desire to enjoy the 
apparent delights of the world. The cause of this 
attachment is ignorance ; this ignorance and all 
that follows it will be dissipated when attachment 
to the world is renounced. 

Yoga. — The Yoga system, founded by Patan- 
jali, who, if not identical with the celebrated 
grammarian of that name, likewise flourished in 
the 2nd cent. B.C.j is closely connected with the 
Sankhya. The philosophical basis of the Yoga is 
that of the Sankhya with the addition of the 
notions of a Personal God {iSvara) and of tlie 
occult powers to be derived from Yoga practices. 
Its characteristic feature is the influence laid on 
asceticism and mental concentration (yoga = con- 
templation, concentration, union). 

Asceticism and contemplation have always been 
practised in India as means of acqiiiring merit. 
Patafijali developed a formal system the methodical 
practice of which, in addition to giving occult 
powers, is regarded by him as one of the surest 
ways of gaining saving knowledge. The aim of 
Yoga was at first_ that of the Sankhya, namely, 
the separation {kaivalya) of soul and matter ; but, 
with the addition of the idea of a Personal God 
(i^ara) or Universal Soul, the ultimate aim comes 
to be union of the individual soul with God. The 
mind is to be deliberately and artificially with- 
drawn from the external world and concentrated 
upon itself ; it is then enabled to throw off one by 
one the material fetters that bind it to the samsdra. 
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and to awaken to a knowledge of truth, and the 
individual soul gains freedom and absorption in 
the 'VVorld-Soul (see, further, art. Yoga). 

5 . Minor systems. — Of the minor systems that 
teach the way of escape from the samsara the 
most important is the VaiSesika founded by 
Kanada (the name, however, may be a nickname, 

‘ atom-eater ’) at quite an early date. Deliverance, 
according to Kanada, is to be obtained only by a 
knowledge of the real nature of soul and the 
unreality of matter, and this depends upon a 
knowledge of the ‘six categories’ (padartha), 
under which everything that exists can be classed; 
these are substance, quality, action, generality, 
individuality, and inherence or inseparability. 
These are narrowly defined and subdivided ; it is 
from the fifth that the system takes its name 
(af.f(wa=atomic individuality) ; all substances (de- 
fined in the first category as earth, water, light, 
air, ether, time, space, soul [atTnan], mind [manas]) 
consist of invisible atoms, from tlie combination 
of_ which all mental and pliysical phenomena 
arise. Freedom is obtained when the VaL4esika 
doctrines have been comprehended (see, further, 
art. Vai§e?ika). 

The Nyiiya system of Gautama is usually coupled 
with the Yai^esika, from which it is developed. It 
is really a system of logic and the means of know- 
ledge. Truth is to be attained by the application 
of sixteen categories, or logical notions, and salva- 
tion depends on a correct knowledge of their nature. 
It is only when the student has thoroughly mas- 
tered the system that he is capable of ascerteining 
truth (see, further, art. NyAya). 

The aim of the Purva-mimaifasa (‘ first inquiry’), 
which is usually coupled with the Vedanta, is, like 
that of the other systems, the attainment of libera- * 
tion from the world, but, as the other name (Karma- 
mimadisa) of the system shows, the means that it 
teaches is the observance of orthodox rites and 
ceremonies, and not saving Icnowledge. It is par- 
ticularly concerned with the study and interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas (see, further, art. MImaSisa). 

liiTEBATtnii!. — P. Deussen, AUgemeine Geschichte der Phito~ 
Sophie, I. i. (tGipzig, 1834), Eng. tr., Ohicaffo, 1912, 1 . it (1899), 
Eng. tr., Eflinburgh, 190B ; SEE i. (1879), viii. (1898), xr. (1900), 
xxxiv. (1890), xxxviiv. (1896), xlviii. (1904); Deussen, Sechztg 
Upanishads^, Leipzig, 1905, Das System des Veddnta^, do, 
1908 ; L. D. Barnett, Brahma-Knowledge, London, 1907 ; 
livarakrsna. The Sdnkhya Kdriha, ed. and tr. H. T. Cole- 
broolte and H. H. AVilson, Oxford, 1838, Bombay, 1887, etc.: 
R. Garbe, Die o- -- - i---- -■ Leipzig, 1894, and 

ScLiikhya und Yor ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ : F. Max Miiiler, The 

Six Systems of Ind . , , i - ion, 1900 ; PataOjali's 

Togasutras, ed. and tr. R. "Mitra, Calcutta, 1848; Artha- 
saihgraha, ed. and tr. G. Thibaut, Benares, 1882. 

J. Allan. 

JOACHIMITES. — As a sect in the Christian 
Church the Joachimites exercised a remarkable 
influence in the 13th cent., and, as we shall see, 
some of their tenets passed over into the motive- 
doctrines of the Reformation. The sect derived 
their name from Joachim of Floris, rvho seems to 
have been born in 1145 and to have died in 1202. 
He was, therefore, an older contemporary of Francis 
of Assisi (1182-1226), until whose followers the 
Joachimites were in vigorous sympathy. It is 
difficult to disentangle the personality or the rvork 
of Joachim from the mass of tradition which has 
gathered about his name, and it is equally difficult 
to discover rvhat Joachim himself actually taught. 
He was certainly a creative personality, and works 
have been attributed to him rvhich are really the 
fruit of the school which called itself by his name. 
In these works, more particularly the commentaries 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, the germs of tliought 
Avhich are duo to Joachim have been expanded and 
developed by the school which he founded. As to 
the genuineness of the ivorks attributed to Joachim, 
there is not a great measure of agreementamong 
scholnra, but there is no doubt that he was one of 


the strongest churchmen of the 12th centuiy. His 
influence on contemporaries and his place in the 
sect Avhich called itself by his name entitle him to 
a position among the leading men of the centurj'. 

1. Life of Joachim.— The facts of his life, so far 
as they can be disentangled (AS, May 29), may be 
briefly stated. He was certainly a Calabrian— lii-.st, 
head of a Cistercian monastery at Corazzo, and 
afterwards abbot of a stricter sect at Floris, rvith 
which place his name is generally associated. His 
work at Corazzo and Floris was fostered by con- 
temporary popes, and he spears also to have had 
a remarkable influence on Richard of England and 
Philip of France, When his Avritings Avere sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, the 
only point condemned Avas his doctrine of the 
Trinity, in Avliieh he had parted from Peter 
Lombard (Denzinger^*, nos. 431-433). Tlie place 
which Joachim held in the regard of his time may 
be further gathered from the reference to him in 
Dante (Paradiso, xii. 139-141). 

2 . His views . — If Ave regard the genuine works 
of Joachim as (a) Concordia Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti (Venice, 1519), (b) Psalterkim Decern Chor- 
darum (do. 1527), and (c) Expositio apocalypsis 
(do. 1527), then the folIoAving may be described as 
his vieAvs and the germs A^ch were afterAvards 
develmied by his school of thought. 

(1) Like the visionaries Avlio preceded him, such 
as Hildegard and Elizabeth of Schonau, he vigor- 
ously attacked the corruptions of the Church, and 
particularly its secularization. He held that the 
spirituality of the Church and the usefulness of 
its Avork in the Avorld Avere being vitiated by the 
secularizing atmosphere in Avhich it Avas enveloped. 
( 2 ) He looked for deliverance from secularization 
in an Age of the Spirit, operating through a purified 
monasticism, Avhich in turn should foster the life of 
contemplation. (3) Behind all his teaching lay a 
philosophy of reli^ous history Avhich had caught 
the Montanistic spirit. Jlontanus had already 
taught the doctrine of Three Ages or States : first, 
an OT revelation ; secondly, a NT revelation ; 
thirdly, the culminating age of Montanus and Ins 
prophets Avho should realize a Church of the Holy 
Spirit (see art. AIontanism). The disciples of 
Montanus were, therefore, the spirituales,^ and it 
must not be forgotten that of these Tertullian Avas 
one. This doctrine of the Three Ages or States 
Avas developed by Joachim. The first age was that 
of the Father, closing AAuth Zacharias, father of 
John the Baptist ; the second age was that of the 
Son, reaching to the year 1260 ; after 1260 began 
the third age, that of the Holy Spirit. Though 
these ages overlapped to some extent, they AA’ere 
distinct in Joachim’s thinking. Each age Avas 
divided artificially ; each had its special character- 
istic and atmosphere. Joachim’s teaching dealt 
mainly AAuth the third of these ages. Here he 
shoAved himself a prophet and a Ausionaiy, f he 
third age AA-as to be the Age of the Spirit. Men 
were not then to be fettered by the letter. It Avas 
to be the age of the Eternal Gospel. It was not to 
be an age of ecclesiastical machinery. Rather Avas 
it to be an age of pure contemplatipn and_ of a per- 
fected monasticism. Joachim’s A-ision, in truth, 
Avas that of the imminent Age of the Holy Spmt, 
AA'hich, in an artificial AA’ay, he said Avas to open in 
the year 1260. Cf. art. Ages of the World 
(Christian), vol. i. p. 191‘. , 

3 , His influence.— The views thus expressed hy 
Joachim Avere eagerly caught up and developed by 
his folloAvers, and the fullest expression of them is 
to be found in the commentaries on IsaiaU ana 
Jeremiah, which go under Joachims name, ihe 
stricter Franciscans also found _ them peculiarly 
congenial, and the idea of a spiritual Chnstianity 
and an imminent Age of the Spirit Avas at once 
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assimilated by them. Their criticism of the 
secularized Roman Church had been exceptionally 
vigorous. To them the Church of Rome was the 
house of the courtesan, and the Church in its 
alliance with the world and in its greed of gain, 
shown in its many and dubious methods for secur- 
ing gain, had been unfaithful to its true mission, 
the saving of the world for Christ. The Church 
ought to nave trusted in the strength of God, not 
in the sword. In allying itself with the power of 
the sword, it had been unfaithful. In common 
•svith the stricter Franciscans, the Joachimites 
looked forward to a purified Church and a spiritual 
Christianity. In such a Church the monks would 
remain as the organ of the Spiritual Gospel. 
Outward authority must disappear in the Age of 
the Spirit. The later Joachimite teaching was 
peculiarly stringent in its anti-Romanism. One 
of the fruits of this school of thought was the 
famous Liber Introductorius in Evangelium ceter- 
num, •\vritten probably in 1254 by the Franciscan, 
Gerardus of Borgo San Donnino. In its teaching 
the fntrocfuctoriws drew largely from the writings 
of Joachim, whom it regarded as an inspired 
prophet. The book was condemned by Alexander 
rv. in 1255 ; but the apocalyptic ideas which it 
boldly taught lived on among the Franciscans and 
the followers of Joachim. From the chronicle of 
Salimbene of Parma, who belonged to a generation 
after Joachim, we can gather how influential and 
central was the place of Joachim in the esteem of 
his immediate followers, and we can see how the 
Joachimites were agitated by such questions as the 
controversy between the papacy and the monarchy, 
and the approaching last time. 

Though much of the teaching of Joachim and his 
followers was highly visionary and artificial, it is 
apparent that there was behind it a genuine re- 
ligious experience. They made their protest against 
the secularization of the Church and formed their 
vision of the foture out of the fullness of this ex- 
perience. So far as their distinctive teaching was 
concerned, parts of it had been already before the 
Church’s mind. The doctrine of the Three Ages 
had been anticipated by Montanism, while the 
teaching of the Eternal Gospel may be found in 
Origen. But the religious experience of Joachim ; 
and his followers was a real contribution to the 
thought of the 13th century. Nor was it teaching 
which passed away. In one form or another the 
ideals of the Joachimites passed over into the 
thought of the Reformation, influencing more 
espemally such early Reformers as Wyclif and Hus. | 
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W. Beveridge. 

JOSAPHAT, BARLAAM AND.— The history 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, as it has become known 
tlirough numerous translations in the West, is de- 
rived from the Buddhist collection of stories known 
as the Jataka, the ‘Birth-Stories,’ records of the 
words and acts of the Buddha in the course of his 
former existences upon earth.' Of the stories 
themselves the date pd origin are various. 
None, however, has attained to so great popularity 
or passed through so many transformations and 
vicissitudes as that of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
AU are of the nature of folk-lore, parable, or table, 

1 On the Jataka see 11. Winternitz. Gesen. der ind. Litt., 
Leipzig, 1908 a., n. i. 89-127; The Jataka, or Ave-w of ihe 
Buddha's Former Births, tr. from the Pali by vatioin; }Mu>aa. 

6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907 ; art. .Iataka. 


derived from Indian sources or collections of tales, 
which in the first instance were for the most part 
non-Buddhist, hut were adapted to the purposes 
of Buddhist propaganda and made to serve ethical 
and didactic ends. Gautama himself becomes in 
them all the protagonist, and expounds or illus- 
trates the moral which the stt^ is intended to 
enforce. In the re^ons of the West, however, in 
which not a few of these narratives have found a 
home and become popular, the Buddhist element 
thus introduced is again excluded and is replaced 
by Christian terminology and teaching. Interpo- 
lation and adaptation have frequently so changed 
the ‘ atmosphere ’ of the story and the definite 

E oint of the moral that it is only historically and 
y tracing the course of development that its 
Indian origin can be recognized. 

Of _tbe original form of the story, as it was 
compiled in India or adapted from more ancient 
existing materials, nothing is directly known. 
Incidents or parables contained in it have been 
traced in the Buddhist Avadana, the Mahahharata, 
and elsewhere. From the Buddhist, original, which, 
it may be assumed, was composed in Magadhi, or in 
an early form of some Prakrit dialect, a Pahlavi 
rendering was made in or about the time of the 
reign of Chosroes the Great of Persia (A.D, 531- 
579). This version also is no longer extant. 
There is, however, a curious and certamly not ac- 
cidental resemblance between the life and history 
of this king and the character of Abenner, the 
Indian mler and the father of Josaphat, as pre- 
sented in the Buddhist stoiy. To this Pahlavi 
rendering, which would seem to have been already 
deprived of its distinctive Buddhist features and 
teaching, all the numerous versions of the West 
owe their origin. The earliest Greek translation 
is derived from a Syriac version of the Pahlavi, 
and is attributed to the beginning of the 6th cent., 
partly on the ground that in an enumeration of 
the great religions of the world no reference is 
made to Muhammadanism. The Greek text is 
printed among the works of John of Damascus,' 
to whom it was ascribed hy a mistaken identifica- 
tion with a ‘John, Monk of the Convent of St. 
Saba,’ to whom the work was assigned in the colo- 
phon of early Greek MSS. There are also three 
early Arabic versions, the original of which bore 
the title of Kitab Balauhar wa Bftddsaf ; and a 
mediajval Jevvish translation into Hebrew, attri- 
buted to Abraham ibn Chisdai in the 13th cen- 
tury.’ From these Oriental renderings aU the 
later versions, numbering more than sixty, ore 
ultimately descended. The first Latin translation 
was made from the Greek by Anastasius, the 
papal librarian in the latter part of the 9th cent., 
and become the parent of most of the modem 
European versions, including the English. The 
Greek was again independently translated into 
Latin a few centuries later by J. Billius, Abbot 
of St. Michel in Brittany ; ’ and both renderings 
are printed among the works of John of Damascus. 
The earliest English version was produced by W. 
Caxton in A.D. 1483.* There are also extant four 
later versions or paraphrases in English, three of 
which are in verse. The verse renderings have 
been reprinted more than once,® hut the prose 
version is rare. 
iPCicvL 8670. 

2 The Arabic text has been reprinted recently at Cairo lot 
the beneflt of the Coptio Christians, under the title of Sutrah 
Barium wa Txid^af (Bgj/p. Explor. Fund Arch. Report, 1911- 


12, p. 63). 

» J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, p. xciil. 

* Reprinted by J. Jacobs, London, 1895 ; and also as an 
appendix to the same anther's Barlaam and Josaphat. 

ie.g. by J. Jacolis, op. oil. ; K. 3. Macdonald, Storg of Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, ‘The H^torj’e of the Hermrte Balaam' 
(sic), from Coxton's Golden Legend, In an appendix lloo- 
donud prints three variant forms of the story from as many 
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Essentially the legend is as follows. Variations 
in detail, however, are numerous in the different 
versions. 

Antecedently to the leipi of a powerful Indian ruler named 
Ahenner, Christian teaching had found its way to the East; 
and many converts had been made within his dominions. The 
king himself, however, was strongly opposed to the foreign 
religion, and issued an edict against it. Among others an in- 
timate friend and minister of the king embraced Christianity, 
and, renouncing the world, adopted the life of an anchorite m 
the desert. Having been by the direction of the king brought 
back to the royal court, he there delivered a brief appeal and 
apology, by which Ahenner was further incensed against the 
Christians. He dismissed his former friend in anger, forbidding 
him ever to return to his presence. 

A son is afterwards born to the king, who hitherto had been 
childless, of faultless form and beauty, to whom is given the 
name of Josapliat (in the Greek Twao-ac^). At a birthday feast 
Chaldsean astrologers who are present prophesy of his future 
greatness and wisdom. In some forms of the storj' the horo- 
scope of the child is represented as foretelling also that he will 
abandon the religion of his fathers, and will turn to the true 
faith. At this the father is greatly distressed, and in order to 
avert the fulfilment of the prophecy builds for his son a beauti- 
ful palace, where the prince is confined in the midst of all that 
is attractive and beautiful, that he may not come into contact 
with misery or death. 

In the event, however, when the prince reaches man’s estate, 
he seeks release from constraint, and with his father's reluctant 
consent goes forth from the palace, and gains his first experi- 
ence of the external world. He encounters in succession a 
blind man, a leper, a man aged and infirm, and a corpse ; and 
in answer to his troubled inquiry is told that misfortunes and 
miseries such as these are the common lot of men. He is 
deepl 3 ’ moved, and learns further that the secret of deliverance 
from these woes is known only to the holy hermits who have 
withdrawn from the world ; and he expresses accordingli’ the 
desire to see them and to hear from their oivn lips the true 
knowledge. His wish cannot be granted, because by the de- 
cree of his father the hermits have all been expelled from the 

country- 

Under the guise of a Jewei merchant, however, an anchorite 
who bears a high reputation for wisdom and purity of life comes 
to the court, and in successive interviews with the prince con- 
vinces him of the truth, whereupon the latter expresses bis 
determination to become the anchorite’s disciple. The anchor- 
ite’s name is Barlaam. To convey his teaching he employs a 
series of apologues or parables, which set forth the true doctrine 
and illustrate the vanity and fruitiessness of worldly things. 
In the number and arrangement of these parables the versions 
again present considerable variations. The king is naturally 
moved to grief and wrath on hearing of his son’s conversion, 
and endeavours by threats and argument to change his purpose. 

He also issues orders for the arrest of Barlaam. The hermit, 
however, has left the city, and the attempt fails. Arrange- 
ments are then made lor the holding of a public discussion be- 
fore the prince, in which a stranger, Nachor, is to Play the 
part of advocate of the new doctrine, to present the Christian 
argument, and to be defeated in debate. Thus it is hoped to 
discredit the faith in the eyes of Josaphat, ond to induce him 
to abandon his resolve to follow Barlaam. In a secret inter- 
view with Nachor, however, the prince threatens him with 
death if he does not vindicate the truth. He urges his case 
therefore with eloquence and success, and offers before the 
king a powerful and convincing apology for the faith, by which 
his opponents are put to silence. Nachor himself then with- 
draws into the ivilderness. A further attempt is made to lead 
the prince astray by means of worldly' and sensual temptations, 
in which the agency of Theudas, a magician, is employed. IHiis 
also meets with no success ; and Theudas himself is converted 
by means of a parable which Josaphat relates to him. Finally, 
the prince forsakes bis home and the royal court, and, with 
Barlaam as his companion and friend, gives himself over to the 
life of an anchorite in the wilderness. 

Some forms of the legend are in their details 
more strikingly reminiscent of the life history of 
Gautama Buddha than is the above, which in sub- 
stance represents the Greek. Thus in an Arabic 
version the Bo-tree appears, with miraculous fruit. 
Josaphat flees on horseback from the city by night 
in company 3vith his vizier, whom he sends back, 
together ivith his horse and all his possessions, 
when he arrives in the wilderness. After his con- 
version he is carried up into heaven, and on his 
return devotes himself with much success to preach- 
ing the doctrine. He dies, as in the Buddhist 
record, reclining with his head to_the west, and 
■with a final_ blessing on his disciple Ananda, 

The_ distinctively Christian features of the 
narrative are interpolations introduced to further 
a polemic interest, when the story was utilized for 
Christian edification and adapted to the purposes 
of Christian apologetic. The older Oriental ver- 


sions, as the Arabic above, more evidently betray 
their Indian and Buddhist origin. Both Barlaam 
and Josaphat have a formal place on the roll of 
Christian saints, and special days in the calendar 
are set apart to their memory. In the Menology 
of the Greek Church, August 26 is the com- 
memoration of St. Josaphat and, in the sister 
Church of Home, Nov. 27 is dedicated to the 
joint service of the two saints. There are said to 
be relics of St. Josaphat, in the form of a bone 
and part of the spine, preserved in a church at 
Ajitwerp. A monastery in Thessaly bears the 
name of St, Barlaam ; and elsewhere also churches 
have been consecrated in their honour. 

Not the least remarkable of the many strange 
features of the story is that the names of the two 
principal characters are both ultimately derived 
from one and the same source, and denote the 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist faith. The 
characters, therefore, are really doublets of a 
common original. The Greek ’laidira^i is a trans- 
formed and corrupted form of the title Boclhi- 
saliva, which through the Pahlavi found its way 
into Arabic as Budasaf, and then by a confusion of 
b and y, letters -which differ onl 3 ’ by the diacritical 
point, became Yudasaf or Yodasaf, and ultimately 
Yoasaf. Balauvar, the original form of the name 
■ivhieh through the Syriac has become Barlaam, is 
the well-knoivn title of the Buddha, Bhagavan, ‘the 
Lord,’ the pairs of letters g and I, n and r being 
similar and easily confused in the Pahlavi alpha- 
bet. Thus the CTeat Indian religious teacher re- 
appears in a double form in the West as a vener- 
ated Christian saint. Other names also in the 
story seem to be derived from the Indian legends. 
Thus Zardan, the nobleman entrusted with the 
guardianship of the young prince, has _ been 
nientified with Chandaka, Gautama’s charioteer 
I and the companion of his flight from his father’s 
palace. 

The Latin version of Barlaam and Josaphat 
■^vas printed as early as 1539 at Basel ; but the 
Greek text not until three centuries later,_at Paris 
in the year 1832. In the latter the histo^ is 
described as ‘ a profitable story brought . . . from 
the further part of Ethiopia, called India, by John 
the Monk ... of the Monastery of St. _Saba_ or 
Sabas,’ John the Mfonk is believed to be identical 
with a well-known John, a member of an early 
fraternity on Mb, Sinai, who lived about two 
centuries before John of Damascus (t A.p. 756), 
It -was not, however, until the discovery in 1889, 
in the monastery of St. Catherine, of the Syriac 
text of the Apologg of Aristides^ that it became 
evident that the defence of the faith offered by 
Nachor in the story was not original, but borrowed 
from the Christian author. According to Eusebius 
{EE iv. 3), Aristides addressed his Apology to the 
Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), but in the judg- 
ment of Eendel Harris the work belongs more 
probably to the early years of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161). It was long believed^ to 
have been lost. With the publication of the Syriac 
text its practical identity with the Greek which 
forms part of the story or Barlaam and J osaphat 
was at once recognized. In its Syriac form the 
text of the Apology la expanded by a number of 
characteristic repetitions and additions, whicli add 
considerably to its length. The Greek is believed 
to represent more faithfully the ori^nal. In the 
early Christian centuries the Apology of Ai^tidss 
enjoyed much popularity, and ivas regarded as an 
effective and complete defence of the faith. I^ 
adopted accordingly by the Greek translator of the 

1 TOu otriov *lud^a4> vtov Tot ga<riA^tij? (J. JoCObS, 

Pubfiehed n-ith an Eng. tr. by J. Rendel Harris Id TSi. 1< 
Cambridge, ISfll. 
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Indian legend and placed in the mouth of Nachor 
as the convincing exposition of the Christian faith 
which should refute the arguments of his heathen 
Mponents. The attribution of the text to John of 
Damascus rests upon a comparatively late tradi- 
tion. It will be found printed in all complete 
editions of his works. 

In all versions of the story the means by which 
the conversion of the prince is effected is the 
narration to him by Barlaam, the anchorite dis- 
guised as jewel-merchant, of a series of tales or 
parables conveying moral instruction and warning. 
The number and order of these parables vary con- 
siderably in the different versions. More than 
thirty altogether are contained in the several earlier 
translations, but of these only nine are common to 
all, and sixteen find a place in only one form or 
version of the story.i The Hebrew text is remark- 
able for the number of parables that it records 
which are not found elsewhere. Two of the stories 
possess an individual interest. That of the Sower 
follows so closely the lines of the narrative in the 
Synoptic Gospels that its source can hardly be in 
doubt. It is found, moreover, in the earliest 
versions, Arabic and Hebrew, as well as in the 
Greek, and therefore must have been inserted in 
the legend at an early date. The details are en- 
tirely Christian. Similar moral teaching derived 
from the processes of ploughing and sowing is 
contained in an early Buddhist story, which there 
is no reason to believe has come under Christian 
influence.^ The likeness between the two is not 
striking. Perhaps it justifies the suggestion 
that the Christian form of the parable has re- 
placed a Buddhist original of similar import. 

Stories similar to that of the three caskets in 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice are distributed 
more widely. Thej are found in the Talmud as 
well as in Buddhist sources, and in mediteval 
Europe seem to have been well-knoMm and popular. 
In the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat the king 
sets before his attendants four caskets, two of 
which are overlaid with gold and precious stones, 
and two covered with rough clay. The gold- 
encrusted caskets, however, contain only dry bones, 
the others are filled with pearls and jewels. The 
courtiers are then summoned before the king, and 
required to estimate the value of the several 
caskets. Their judgment is, of course, at fault ; 
and the king enforces the moral that a fair outside 
often concerns an evil heart, while the clay -covered 
vessels he likens to the hermits in mean outwOTd 
raiment, but within full of noble and elevating 
thoughts. Whether the English poet was familiar 
fvith the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat it is im- 
possible to determine ; but the ultimate source of 
the story which he has adopted and immortalized 
is Buddhist and Indian. That it was contained in 
the original form of the Indian legend is proved 
by the fact that it finds a place in the earliest 
versions. 

Litkraturb. — J. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, Engltsn 
Lives of Buddha, London, 1896 (the most completo discussion 
of the legend and its historical relations, where also numerous 
references ■^1 be found to earlier works); Max Miiller, 
‘iligrntion of Fables,’ in Selected JSssays^ London, 18S1, i. 63311. ; 
K. S. Macdonald, Story of Barlaam and Josaphatf Calcutta, 
1895 ; H. Zotenberg, Notice stir It lime de Barlaam et Joasaph, 
accompagnde d*extraxts du texte prec et des vertiom aro6« et 
Paris, 18S6; F. Heuckenkamp, 

Prosa-Iledaktion des geistUchen Jloinans von Barlaam wna 
Josaphat, Halle, 1912 ; J. Rendel Harris, Apology of Anstides, 
Cambridge, 1891 ; S. d’Oldenburg:, ‘Persidskii izvodQ povesti o 
Varlanme i losaffi,* Zapisski vostoi. otdH, imp. rtus. archaeolog. 
obfidesfra, Iv. [1890] 229-265. The Greek text was published 
separately forthe first time by J. F. Boissonade in hiBAneeilota i 
Grara, iv., Paris, 1832. It is reprinted, e.p., by J. Armitage 
Robinson in TS L 1, Cambridge, 1891. Further bibliographical 
material is given by K, Krumbacher, Geseh. der byzant. hxL*^ 
Munich, 1897, pp. 880-891. A. S. GEDES. 


1 J. Jacobs, op. eit. p. lix. . . 

» Sutta Xipita, 1. 4 iSBB x.5 [1893), pt. il. pp. 11-15). 


JOSEPHUS, — The correct form of the name 
of Josephus (or, according to his adopted Eoman 
name, Falvhis Josephus), the Jewish historian, 
was ’IciiTTjTros, written also ’I<i(r?)7nros or 'IciirtTrjros ; 
Latin Josepus, Josepfjus, or Josippos. The fonns 
’lii(xr]<j)os, Josephus, first came into use during 
the Middle Ages, on the analogy of the Biblical 

1 . Life. — ^As Josephus left behind him an auto- 
hiographyj and often speaks about himself in his 
other writings, we possess a relatively large amount 
of information regarding him. He was horn in 
the first year of the Emperor Gains, i.e. A.D. 37-38, 
and was a scion of one of the most eminent priestly 
families among the Jews. His father’s name -was 
!RIatthias, while his mother was of princely blood, 
being a descendant of the Hasmonrean loader 
Jonathan. Being intended for the priesthood, he 
was introduced to the study of Jewish law and 
literature at an early age; and at the age of 
sixteen he attended successively the schools of 
the three leading sects of Judaism — Pliarisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes — in order to acquire the 
intimate knowledge of each requisite for an 
eventual choice among them. He afterwards 
attached himself to a hermit, called Banfin, wlio 
dwelt in the desert, even living for a time as an 
ascetic. At the age of nineteen he resolved to 
embrace the doctrine of the Pharisees, and began 
to take part in the political life of Jerusalem. He 
first came into public notice in A.D. 63 or 64, wlien 
he was sent, probably with others, as an ambas- 
sador to Rome, to treat for the release of certain 
Jews whom the procurator Felix had sent in 
custody to the capital. His mission was attended 
with complete success, and he was sent home laden 
with gifts {Vit, 16 ff.). 

On his return to Palestine, Josephus found every- 
thing in B state of ferment ancl unrest, and the 
revolt of the Jews broke out shortly afterwards 
(Aug. A.D. 66), spreading to Galilee and the sur- 
rounding district after the defeat of Cestius Gallus 
near Jerusalem. Leaders were now elected in 
Jerusalem for the various insurgent territories, 
and to Josephus, associated, at the outset at least, 
with two assessors, of whose counsels ho was bound 
to take cognizance {Vit. 29, 73, 77), fell a most 
important post — the chief command in the two 
divisions of Galilee, including Gamala {BJ ii. 668). 
He subsequently maintained that, along -with 
others who shared his views, he had tried every 
possible means to prevent the outbreak, but tliat 
the course of events had forced him to embrace the 
popular cause ; be alleges, indeed, that he accepted 
the Galilfean command not as a step towards war, 
but with a view to its prevention {Vit. 20 f., 28 f.). 
As it fell to him to sustain the first assault of the 
legions, he fortified tlie most important points, 
such as Tiberias, Taricheie, and Jotapata, and 
collected an army, the nucleus of which, formed of 
4500 mercenaries, was supplemented by the Galilnean 
levy of nominally 60,000 infantry and 350 liorse 
{BJn. 669 ff.). His mobilization was interrupted 
by the attacks of the imperial forcee stationed at 
Ptolemais and the troops of Agrippa II., as also by 
disputes with the cities of Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
the latter of which, favouring the cause of Rome, 
was not to be relied upon. Josephus now fell into 
bitter personal antagonism with John of GiscJiala, 
an implacable foe of Rome, who was urging on the 
insurrection, and whose machinations were so far 
successful that tiie Government sent a commission 
to Galilee for the purpose of superseding Josephus. 
The latter, however, was able to maintain his 

1 In this article the works ol Josephus will be cited under the 
folloirinij abbreviated iont\sii BJ^ Bcllnm Judaicuin, AJ^ 
AntiquUates JMdaiceCt Vit.^Vita, CA =: Contra Apionem; and 
the accompanying numbers refer to the paragraphs of the 
present writer’s edition. 
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authority, and to thwart the designs of his enemy, 
mainly because of the loyal support accorded him 
bj' the people of Galilee. 

We do not know the pravnmen of the charge preferred against 
Josephus. In Galilee, John denounced him as a traitor to the 
national cause {BJ ii. 694), while in Jerusalem the same accuser 
contended that he had the ambitions of a tyrant, and that he 
ought to be dismissed from office before he became too powerful, 
as otherwise there was a danger of his coming to Jerusalem 
and setting up a despotic government (,BJ ii. 626; Vit. 193) — an 
entirely different accusation, and one which practically means 
nothing. But, as Josephus is far from impartial in his narrative, 
it is highly probable that other and more serious grievances 
were brought against him. It would appear that he was no 
very enterprising or successful general, and showed dilatoriness 
in many things. He wasspecially atfault in allowing Sepphoris, 
one of his commanding positions, to fall into the hands of the 
enemy [BJ ii. 574, 646), and probably in other ways laid him- 
self open to criticism. IVhafever the truth may have been in 
these matters, it is clear that the dissensions with John of 
Gisohala and others were anything but favourable to the pre- 
parations and defences being made by the Galilaeans in view of 
the imminent attack of the &mans. 

In the spring of A.D. 67, immediately after 
Sepphoris had been occupied and the surrounding 
country devastated by an advance guard of the 
Roman army under Placidus, Vespasian, the legate 
of Nero, pressed forwards from Ptolemais with a 
large force. Josephus fell back upon Tiberias, and 
from there sent couriers to Jerusalem, demanding 
either that effective reinforcements should be 
gi'anted him or that peace should be concluded. He 
seems to have felt that his position in Tiberias 
was insecure, for, when he heard of Vespasian’s 
advance against Jotapata, he marched thither, and 
gained admission before the investment was com- 
plete (8th June, A.D. 67). But he had little hope, 
as he .says {,BJ iii. 193 f.), of making a stand here, 
and accordmgl 3 ' made up his mind to escape from 
the besieged town togetlier with some of his more 
eminent colleagues. The inhabitants, however, 
forced him to remain, so that he continued to direct 
the defence until the place succumbed to a night 
attack, 20th Jul^', A.D. 67. While the Romans 
were putting all to the sword, Josephus, along 
with forty others, men and women, saved himself 
by hiding in a cavern difficult of access. This 
place of concealment having been discovered, 
Vespasian, acting through the tribune Nicanor, 
■with whom Josephus Avas personally acquainted, 
offered him the privilege of asking mercy, and 
after some consideration, he consented. 

His companions, hoAvever, would not hear of sub- 
mitting to Rome, and gave Josephus the choice of 
committing suicide or djung at their hands; but at 
his suggestion they determined to kill one another 
in a certain order determined by lot, and the cast 
of fortune left as the last survivors Josephus and 
another, Avhom he had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing to join him in accepting the Roman clemency. 
We may venture to assert that the transaction 
cannot have been quite as he describes it, for 
among those Avhom he claims to have outivitted 
Were persons by no means so simple as his narra- 
tive implies (BJ iii. 342). 

Afterthis actof submission, Josephus Avas brought 
before Vespasian, Avho had him put in irons, Aiith 
a vieAV to his being sent to Nero at Rome. The 
prisoner noAV asked for a special intervicAv Avith 
the commander, at Avhich he announced to Ves- 
pasian that the imperial throne Avonld shortly be 
his. Vespasian ivas at first inclined to deprecate 
such language, but, haA-ing learned that Josephus 
had previously shoAvn himself something of a 
prophet, he took a different attitude. The captive 
still remained in bonds, indeed, but he Avas aa-cII 
treated,^ and at all events nothing more Avas said 
about his being sent to Rome. 

Suetonius has a Btatement not unlike this, though differing In 
details, namely that Josephus firmly maintained, ■when put In 
durance, that Ve.spasian would soon liberate him again, but ns 
the Emperor (Sueton. Vespat. 6 ; Dio Cass. kcvi. 1). The pre- 
diction of Josephus must, therefore, have been known to other i 


historians of the period. In point of fact, premonitions and 
prophecies were at that time fully credited and seriously 
regarded among ail classes, and it is by no means unlikely tliat 
Josephus in his precarious situation should have ventured to 
make such a prediction— hazardous though it was. He vaunts 
his prophetic gift, and seems to have believed that God had 
specially favoured him and revealed the future to him (BJ iii. 
351 f., 405 f., Vit. 208). In any case, the special favour shown 
to him by 'yespasian seems to prove that the Emperor felt in 
some sense indebted to him. 

V espasian AA'as proclaimed Emperor in Alexand ria 
on the 1st, then at Ccesarea on the 3rd, of July, 
A.D. 69, and Josephus Avas at once set free (BJ 
Ia'. 623 ff. ). He accompanied the Emperor to Egypt, 
and in the spring of A.D. 70 joined Titus in liia 
march toAvards J erusalem. He AV'as present during 
the Avhole siege, acting at the headquarters of 
Titus as interpreter and commissioner, knowing 
both the land and the language, and thus taking 
service Avith the Romans against his OAvn country- 
men ( CA i. 48 f . ). More than once, as he tells us, 
he unsuccessfully advised his people to abandon 
their futile resistance (BJ v. 114, 261, 361 If., au. 
94 ff. , 118 f., 365) ; on one occasion, indeed, a stone 
Avas hurled at him and he AA’as severely injured (BJ 
V. 541), for the insurgents regarded him as a rene- 
gade and a traitor (BJ iii. 438). When the city 
fell, he was able to save a number of prisoners, 
including his oAvn brother, and to rescue some 
sacred Avritings (Vit. 417 f.), and he then accom- 
panied Titus to Rome and took part in the JeAvisIi 
Triumph. Thereafter he permanently resided in 
the capital. Vespasian allowed him to occupy 
his OAvn previous dAvelling, and wanted him a 
pension and the right of citizenMm,_ He noAv 
took the name Flavius Josephus. This gracious 
treatment was continued by Titus, as also by 
Domitian and the Empress Domitia._ Josephus 
likeAvise enjoyed the friendship of Agrippa il. and 
his household (Vit. 364), and it is probable that he 
kept in touch AA’ith eminent Jcavs in Alexandria 
and otlier places, as well as Avith the Adiabenian 
chiefs Avho lived in Rome (BJ vi. 356, vii. 447). 

His wealth must have been considerable, for his depreciated 
lands near Jerusalem had been taken by Titus in exchange for 
better situated properties, and Vespasian supplemented his 
annua] allowance by the gift of another estate in Jud®a, which, 
again, was exempted from taxes by Docnitian. He was several 
times married ; his first wife had remained in Jerusalem, and 
was among the besieged (BJ v. 419). Vespasian subsequently 
gave him a girl-captive, who, however, deserted him in Egypt ; 
thereupon he married a third wife at Alexandria, and by her 
had three children, one of whom, a son named Hyrcanus, was 
still living in A.D. 94. Josephus had this marriage annulled in 
Home, and then took to wife one of his own race, a woman of 
good family belonging to Crete, w-ho bore him two children, 
Justus and Simonides (Vit. 414 f., 426f.). The latter, who had 
the surname Agrippa, is believed by K. Zangemeister to he the 
M. Flavius Agrippa mentioned in an inscription found in 
Csesarea (ZDP V xiii. [1890] 26). 

The outAvard circumstances of Josephus were 
thus fairly propitious. True, his good fortune Avas 
not altogether unbroken. He Avas hated, and more 
than once legally indicted, by his countrymen, 
notably by a certain Jonathan, Avho had raised 
some disturbance in Gyrene, and AA’ho, haAung been 
brought to Rome, denounced Josephus and otlier 
leading Jcavs as the instigators and abettors the 
rebellion. Similar things occuirred under Titus 
and Domitian (BJ Aui. 448 f. ; Vit. 423 f., 4-9). 
But Josephus Avas alAvays able to clear himself, 
and retained the favour of the three Flavian 
Emperors to the last. Among his patrons AA’as also 
the Emperor’s freedman, Epaphroditus, to Avhom 
he dedicated his later Avritings. 

The Identtty of this Epaphroditus is a <hspa^ 
scholars, among whom is E. Schurer, identify him with t 
grammarian of the same name mentioned by bul^ 
^EiraiJpoJiTov)— an opinion Avith which the present 
agree. Josephus eulogizes his friend M one . 

affairs of the utmost importance, and _wbo had expenen ra 
numerous changes of fortune: ore tri 
ogiAqtrnf vpiyticuTi Ka'i niviut noXvrpiiyow, tv ana^i « “ 
i^vo-eior tTriSei^fieyot itrx^y xal irpoatptirty aprnir 

OtJ^ L 8>-Btatements which apply, not to ‘he grat^rian and 
scholar, but rather to the freedman, who had previously been 
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in the service of Nero, and who, under Domitian, acted as chief 
of the high and powerful royal office db epUlulis. He was dis- 
missed in A.D. 95, and executed shortiy afterwards (Sueton. Somit. 
14; Dio Cass, ixvii. 14). The identification of Epaphroditus 
is a matter of importance lor the chronology of the writings 
of Josephus (cf. Prosopographia Imper. Jtam., Berlin, 1897-98 
11 . 88 ). 

We cannot say when Josephus died. For ns 
his life comes to an end ivith his writings, and 
these do not carry us beyond the reign of Domitian. 
We may surmise, if we care, witli H. Dodwell 
{Dissertaiiones in Irenwum, Oxford, 1689, p. 468), 
that he did not survive Domitian, and that ne was 
involved in the fall of his patron Epaphroditus, or 
fell a victim to the suspicion manifested by the 
Emperor in his last days. 

2 . Works, — ^^Ve have seen that Josephus spent 
the later portion of his life, from A.D. 71, in Rome, 
and it was here that presently he entered upon his 
literary career. His object was to give the Greeks 
— a term which probably also covers the educated 
classes among the Romans — a more thorough know- 
ledge of his own people, and especially of their 
history and their religion. He accordingly wrote 
in Greek, which he had doubtless learned while in 
his native country, and, as he tells us himself 
(CA i. 50 ; AJ xx. 263), he guarded against defects 
in style by consulting writers of experience. It is 
certain that he also had some knowledge of Latin, 
and in one passage he quotes Livy (AJ xiv. 68 ; cf. 
xix. 270). 

{«) His first work was the History of the Jewish 
TVar {'IiTTopfa tou ’lovSaiKoO iroXtyou, de Hello 
Jndaied) — to rive the title which he himself chose, 
though the MSS show a preference for wepl dXaJutui 
(de Caj>tivifate), which also appears quite early in 
Christian literature, and is, indeed, used by Origen 
(Selecta in Threnos, iv. 14 (PG xiii. 656]). In tliis 
work Josephus tells the story of the Jeivish in- 
suiTection in which he had taken part, first on the 
national, then on the imperial, side. The book 
was ivTitten after the dedication of the temple of 
Pax (A.D. 75), and a little before the death of 
Vespasian (A.D. 79) (BJ vii. 158f. ; Vit. 361; CA 
i. 50). As Josephus says in his preface, however, 
he was not the first to write a history of the war. 

An account of it had been given immediately after its tennl- 
nation in connexion with the domestic wars which followed 
the death of Nero ; it had also been the subject of more than 
one monograph, and it engaged the attention of historionB 
subsequent to Josephus. One of the earlier narratives was 
composed by a certain Antonius Julianus, who likewise took 
part in the wur, aod was for a time procurator of Judaea 
(Minuc. Felix, Ocfainus, xxxiii. 4 ; BJ vi. 2^). Josephus himself 
had previously written an Aramaic account (now lost) of the 
war for the use of his own people in the East, and it was only 
after the completion of this that he resolved to make his candid 
narrative accessible also to the Romans and the Greeks {BJ 
i. Iff.), No part of this Aramaic record has come do^ to us, 
and we are, therefore, not in a position to fix its relation to the 
extant Greek narrative. The latter was probably ft complete 
recast, constructed on a more comprehensive plan. A Syriac 
version of bk. vi. of the BJ is preserved in the Peshifta, the 
Syriac OT (ed. A. M. Ceriani. Milan, 187(^80). This is not, 
however, as some have supposed, a survival of the original 
Aramaic work, but rather a translation from our present 
Greek text, as is clearly -proved by its erroneous renderings 
{FI. Josephi Opera^ ed. Niese, vl. p. xxi). 

In his preface to the BJ, Josephus proposes, by 
means of a true and straightforward chronicle, to 
bring his readers to a better understanding of the 
Jewish people and of the insurrection. 

He then proceeds to give a brief abstract of the worTr, and 
opens his narrative (i. 31) with an account of the llaccabajan 
rising. The first third of the hook is entirely devoted to the 
period between that event and the outbreak of the revolt 
against Rome (A.n. 66). Then comes the revoit itself ; first, its 
beginnings (il. 270); then the campaigns of Vespasian in a.d. 
67-60 (iii. and Iv.) ; the investment and capture of Jerusalem 
(v. and vi.); and, lastly (vii.), the final passages of the conflict, 
down to the taking of Masada (A.n. 72), and the Jewish disturb- 
auecs in Egypt and Cyrene. His tone is naturally that of a 
Jewish patriot ; Josephus modifies or suppresses manj’ of the 
sinister things laid to their charge, such as tho brigandage 
practised in the later Hasmonroan period, from which all the 
neighbouring peoples suffered so much (Strabo, pp. 761, 763 ; 
Diodorus, xl. 2 ; Justin, xz*. II. 4). 


As regards the war itself, Josephus is chiefly 
concerned to show that the Jewish people, and the 
aristocracy in particular, were in no wise to blame 
forit, and that its real instigators were certain fanat- 
ical zealots, who tyrannized over the people and 
coerced them into mutiny. Some degree of blame, 
no doubt, rested upon Cestius Gallus, the com- 
missioner for Syria, who might have stamped out 
the rebellion at the outset iiad he only adopted 
vigorous measures and not wealdy given way (ii. 
533 ff.). Nevertheless, the truly guilty parties 
were the zealots, who remained irreconcilable to 
tlie last, and repeatedly rejected the generous 
terms of peace proposed by Titus. These in- 
transigents were no longer to be counted Jen’s at 
all : they had despised the Law and outraged all 
righteousness; they had desecrated the Temple, 
with the result that God was not on their side, but 
vouchsafed His presence to the Roman armies, 
whose vengeance lie permitted to he fully wreaked 
upon His own people (BJ uL 293, v. 444, 662, vii. 
327 f.). 

We must conclude, from Josephus’s own account, 
that this presentation is one-sided and unjust, for 
a large proportion of the Jewish people were heart 
and soul in favour of rebellion ; we see in his per- 
version of the facts, however, the real explanation 
of his attitude and of his defection to Rome. He 
admires the Romans, particularly their martial 
virtues, their military organization, and their learn- 
ing (BJ ii. 677 ff., iii. 70 ff., 115 ff, y. 47 ff). His 
personal situation naturally leads him to accord 
special praise to Vespasian and his house. He 
tells us (Vit. 361) that he submitted his narrative 
to Titus, and that the latter impressed his seal 
upon it and gave orders that it sliould he pnbli.slied 
and placed in the public library. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard the work as being on 
that account an official chronicle. Josejihus 
certainly had no Government commission for his 
task, but wrote entirely on his own initiative.^ He 
occasionally alters or distorts his facts to suit his 
royal patrons. A significant instance of this ap- 
pears m his narrative regarding the destruction of 
the Temple. 

He informs us that Titus was in no way to blame for tho 
firing of the building, os that prince had decreed in a council 
of war that it should he spared : but the order was forgotten 
amidst the exasperation and vehemence of the soldiery, and 
the sanctuary was given to the flames vi. 236 ff.). Another 
report, probably traceable to Tacitus, tells a very different story’, 
vis. that Titus gave express orders that the sanctuary should 
be destroyed (Sulpicius Severus, Chron. n. xxx. 0; Orosius, 
vn. lx. 6; cf. J. Dernays, Gesammelte AbhandL, Berlin, ISSS, 
ii. 169) — a statement to w'bich unquestionably the preference 
must be given. Similarly, In comparison with a still extant 
narrative in which Tacitus (Hist. ii. 74 f.) tells of Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne, the account of the same event given 
by Josephus (BJ iv. 68811.) is very unsatisfactory, both from its 
excessive adulation of the Emperor and from ita suppression of 
important facts. 

Josephus likewise knows how to mingle self- 
approbation with his laudations of the Emperor 
and his family. In particular, he seeks to place 
his own martial performances in the best light. 

He gives a full description of the way In which he so 
cleverly brought to naught the schemes ol his opponents In 
Galilee (ii. 699 0., 623 ff.), and ol the various stratagems and 
means ol defence wluch he employed against the Romans in 
their beleagucrmcnt of Jotapata (lU. 171 ff.), and speaks of the 
high esteem and admiration which these things evoked among 
the Romans (BJ iii. 340, 348, 393). ... 

Further, the delineation is steeped In rhetoric, fn accord- 
ance with the stylo then in vogue in the writing of history, and 
decked with every ornament and artifice of eloquence. Reiwrts 
in tho ffircot oration are very copious and sometimes run to 
a great length : we listen to Herod (BJ i. 373 ff.), Annas the 
high priest, Jesus, Simon the Idumasan (iv. 163, 233, 271), Titus 
several times (e.g. HI. 472), Josephus himself (iff. 302, v. 362 ff., 
vi. 96 f.), and, finally, Eleatar, in a memorable speech In Masada 
(vii. 322 ff.). Tho longest and most finished speech of all is that 
of King Agrlppa II., delivered in Jerusalem just before the out- 
break of the revolt (ii. 315). Moreover, tho historian has grafted 
upon his narrative talcs and anecdotes of all sorts, such as the 
story of Judas the Essene (1. 78 f.) ; ho also recounts various, 
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and occasionally amazing, exploits of war, performed by Indi- 
viduals, both Bomans and Jews ; he tells of remarkable natural 
phenomena, such as the river Belos (in 189), the Sabbatic river 
(the Sambation of Eabbinical Judaism ; BeeJB x. [1905] 081-683) 
that flows only every seventh day (vii. 90), and the root Baaras 
(vB. 180 f.): and, finally, he specifies the various omens which 
heralded various events (vi. 288). Considerable space is devoted 
to description — e.g., of the land of Judaea, the Dead Sea, the 
city of Jerusalem, and the Temple (BJ Hi. 36, iv. 476 3., v. 
130 3.). He exjilicitly states that he has no wish to practise 
the restraint which in other circumstances is appropriate to the 
historian (,BJ i. Ilf., v. 19 f.), and he frequently gives eloquent 
expression to his feelings — his sorrow over the fall of the Holy 
City and the Temple, his horror at the enormities of the zealots, 
and his sympathy with his besieged compatriots. Bhetoric of 
this type, moreover, readily lends itself to exaggeration, in 
which Josej^hus is quite at home. IVe instance liis description 
of the famine in the besieged city {bl:s. v. and vi.), which 
reaches its climax in the well-known story of the woman who 
kills and eats her own child (vL 1033.). Another example is 
found in iii. 246, where he relates that a certain Jew had his 
head struck oS by a projectile and carried to a distance of 
1800 feet. Josephus afiects large numbers, and makes no claim 
to accuracy in regard to them. Of the numerous instances 
that might be given we content ourselves with the following: 
he puts the number of those who perished during the siege at 
1,100,000 (vi. 420 ; cl. v. 667), while, according to Tacitus, the 
entire multitude of the besieged numbered 600,000 at most 
(Hist. V. 13). 

As to the sources from •which Josephus drew his 
ruaterials, we are left to mere conjecture, as he 
gives us no information on the subject. For the 
main portion of his ivork, the history of the re- 
bellion, he could draw upon his own experience, 
and sometimes even upon what he had actually 
witnessed. He may also have been, and probably 
was, indebted to some of the earlier accounts noted 
above — an inference suggested by the occasional 
similarity between his work and that of Tacitus 
(Tacitus, Hwf. v. 6 f. || BJ iv, 476, ii. 189 ; Hist. v. 
13 II BJ' -vi. 288 fF., 312 f. ). As, however, these earlier 
accounts have almost entirely disappeared, we can 
say no more_ on the matter, Josephus afterwards 
states (OA i. 49) that he kept a record of events 
during the siege of Jerusalem, but this does not 
seem very credible. His narrative of the war has 
been manifestly dra-wn ug chiefly from the Roman 
point of ■view. Of the insurgent side he knows 
very little ; e.^,, bis knowledge of events in Jeru- 
salem before the siege does not go beyond what 
might have been learned among the Romans them- 
selves. 

It is of interest to note that the chronological references are 
given, not according to the Eoman, but according to a Syro- 
Jlacedonian calendar, which had been adjusted to the Julian 
reckoning, and exactly corresponds with the calendar of Tyre 
known to us from the Semerolagia. Wo might perhaps infer 
from this that the dates given by Josephus were obtained from 
a Syrian Greek soldier in the Koman camp ; or it is possible 
that he transferred them from his original Aramaic narrative. 

For the first part of the SJ, embracing the earlier history of 
the Jews, he must have been dependent upon older works ; but, 
as, apart from the books of the Maccabees, which he appears not 
to have used here, a native Jewish chronicle can hardly have 
existed, Josephus probably excerpted from works in general 
history such passages as related to his own nation. In this 
connexion the name of Nicolaus of Damascus is the first to 
suggest itself— the writer whose chronicle extends till about the 
close of Herod’s reign ; but, as Josephus occasionally diverges 
from him, ho must have drawn upon other sources as well. The 
history of Herod in the BJ gives us the Impression of being a 
special composition, and reads almost like an encomium. It 
was doubtless composed by Josephus himself with a view to its 
iiisertion in hie work. For the following period, till the begin- , 
ning of the insurrection, ho must have relied mainly upon extant 
Roman historical works, though he made many additions of his 
own, such as the description of the three Jewish sects (ii. i 
1193.). 

(b) The second outstanding work of Josephus is 
the Antiqidties (’ApxaioXoytalovdal’K^, Aniiquilates 
Judatem), which embraces in its twenty books the 
•whole history of his people from the creation of the 
world to the beginning of the revolt (A,D. 66), and 
which was completed and published in the 13th 
year of Domitian, i.e. A.D. 93-94 {AJ' xx. 267) — a 
number of years after the BJ. He tells us that 
long before, while engaged ■with the BJ, he had 
entertained the idea of writing such a book ; but 
this stotement is belied by the preface to the BJ, 
in which it is expressly said that a work of that 


kind is now a superfluity, as other writers had 
been in the field (AJ i. 6 ; BJ i. 17). The project 
of ■writing the AJ must, therefore, have been a 
later inspiration. 

As in the BJ, so in tbeAJ, the object of Josephus 
is to furnish the Hellenes with an accurate de- 
lineation of Israelitic and Jewish history, in place 
of the misrepresentations of unfriendly or male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It must be admitted that the knowledge possessed by educated 
people of the day in regard to the remoter past of the Jews a-as 
as meagre as it was inaccurate (cl. T. Beinaoh, Textes d’auteurs 
grecs el romains relatifs att judaisme, Paris, 1895). The interest 
of the Greeks wag practically confined to Moses, the Daws, and 
the Temple, and at best their ideas of the history of Israel in its 
entiretj’ were of the vaguest. Current tales about the Jen-s, 
some of which, such as that given by Tacitus, Hist. v. 6, were 
altogether fabulous, had mostly passed through Egyptian hands. 
In Egypt, ns is well known, there was from an early period a 
large Jewish population, and it was in Egj’pt that investigators 
first began to interest themselves in the past history of the Jews, 
although in an altogether hostile spirit. The conflict between 
Jews and Greeks was not confined to Egypt, but spread to the 
adjacentcountiyof OjTene. Similarly in S 3 ’ria, from Maccaba-an 
times at least, the two peoples were constantly at feud, and this 
mutual hostility diflused itself through almost every region 
where Jew and Greek dwelt together, their respective material 
interests often contributing largely to the strife. The Greek 
antagonism to the Jews found expression also in literature, 
leading to vehement attacks upon both their personal char- 
acteristics and their national history. In these circumstances 
Josephus thought it incumbent upon him to give a faithful 
account of his people's history, in order to disabuse the minds 
of men, and especially of the Greeks, for here again it Is the 
Greeks for whom he writes (AJ i. 6 f., xvi. 174, xx. 202). 

Josephus was not the first Jew to undertake the 
task of systematizing OT history. To say nothing 
of the Septnagint, other works of a similar kina 
had already appeared in the field of Alexandrian 
scholarship. Some of these were known to J osCTbus, 
and of their authors he names Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemus, and the elder Philo (CA i. 218; cf. BJ 
i. 17). 


It would appear that the Alexandrian works referred^ to had 
not met with much acceptance among the Greeks, their unin- 
viting form being in part responsible. Moreover, none of them 
had gone bej'ond the period covered by '■ •..■' 
while Josephus carries his narrative d ; 
the beginning of the rebellion, in fact. 

was much more complete, and harmonized wth the taste of his 
time. The result was that it drove its predecessors from the 
field, BO that, save for a few fragments, they have utterly 
perished. 

He acq^uaints us with the purpose of his book in 
the preface (AJ i. 1 ff. ). In regard to the earlier 
period, he proposes to relate faithfully the history 
of the Jews as given in the Scriptures, and these 
he follows stage by stage from Genesis to Esther. 
He was admittedly the first to note the constituent 
elements of the Scriptures, i.e. the OT canon, 
which, according to him, embraces twenty-two 
books, 'viz. the live books of Moses, thirteen books 
from the following epoch terminating with the 
reign of Artaxerxes I., and four books of SonCT 
and Proverbs (CA i. 39 f.). Naturally, he avails 
himself mainly of the historical books, but he 
supplements these from the prophets Nahum , J onah , 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, He pakes 
explicit mention likewise of the poetical writings of 
Da-vid and Solomon as well as Haggai and Zechanali 
(AJ ■vii. 305, viii. 44, ix. 206 ff'., 239, x. 32f., 78f., 
264 flr., xi. 96). He is silent regarding Job, though 
it does not follow that he did not knmv of that 
work. We may assume, in fact, that his (IT was, 
in its component parts, the same as we have it 
to-day. 

To judge from what is said in the introduetton and from other 
passages, he used the original Hebrew, and himself transinic 
this into Greek, being acquainted with, and having rfoouree to, 
the Septungint version of the Pentateuch alone ; at all even W n 
makes no mention of a Greek translation of op' 

(AJ i. 73., X. 218 ; CA i. 65). It is an interesOng but difficult 
problem to determine which text he used. His ^ 

sense our earliest authority in this field, and is of no little vaiu 
for the history of the OT text. It sometimes happens, as In A./ 
vl. 10, that he alone has preserved the genome tmaition. 

It was recognized long ago, however, that Josephus in mo 
cases follows the Septnagint rather than the Hebrew text, u 
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rcflorta not only to ite phraseology, but also to Its explanations 
and Interpretations. Thus, his reckoning of the time that 
elapsed between the Creation and the Flood, viz. 2202 years 
approximates closely to that of the Greek text, but differs widely 
from that of the Hebrew (AJ i. 82) ; he follows the Septuagint, 

not the c' . « ■■ jod of Israel’s residence in 

Egypt at ' . ■ ■ ■ is not always consistent 

on this p ■ . . ■ repeats the strange mis- 

take of the Septuagint in 1 S (i K) 2BS, where, confusing the 
proper name Kal6b with KClBb, ‘ a dog,’ it makes Nahal the Caleb- 
ite a Oj’nio (vi. 290). He relates the history of Ezra according 
to the recent Greek version known as 1 Esdras, and the Esther 
which he used contained the additions found only in the Greek. 
According to the investigations of Mez {DU Sibel des Josephus) 
in regard to Judges and Samuel, the text he used was that of 
the so-called Lucianic recension, to which he is, therefore, the 
earliest witness. Nevertheless, he occasionally, as in AJ i. 161. 
224, resorts to the Hebrew, where he adopts the place-names 
Or in Chaldtea and Uount Moriah ; he follows the original also 
throughout Joshua {AJ v.). All this prompts the inquiry 
whether Josephus really knew Hebrew, os some believe, though 
it is also denied. The present writer is of opinion that we have 
not BUffloient evidence Anally to decide this question, though, as 
Josephus plumes himself on being one of the most learned men 
among the Jews {AJ xx. 203), we need hardly hesitate to credit 
him with some knowledge of the ancient tongue. At the same 
time it should be observed that he makes no distinction between 
Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular of his day, and it is at least 
conceivable that on occasion he read the Scriptures through 
the medium of an Aramaic paraphrase, i.e. a Targum. Special 
mention is also due to his readings of proper names. In which 
he often differs widely from the Septuagint, and sometimes 
approximates to the ilassoretio pronunciation ; e.g., he writes, 
not Ntoe or Nuroc, hut Nuyor ; not PoBoXia, but ’OdXfa ; not 
2«5ficiat, but Saxjftot. It is clear that Josephus represents a 
pronunciation which differs materially from that generally in 
use. 

Josephus’s rendering of the Scripture narrative 
is, on his own sliowing, anything but a mere para- 
phrase, vvithout supplement or abridgment. He 
threads his recital with the additions and explana- 
tions which had been grafted by the exegetes, 
and especially the Hellenistic interpreters of Alex- 
andria, upon both the historical and the legislative 
portions. He has thus used the Haggadn as well 
as the Halakha. The latter appears mainly in his 
description of the Mosaic legislation {AJ iv. 
199 ff.), while Haggadic elements, legends, etc., 
occur with special frequency in hk. i., as the 
patriarchal tradition given there readily lent 
itself to such supplementary or explanatory 
matter. 

As an instance of this we may refer to the table of noHons 
given in On 10, which Josephus harmonized with the geo- 
graphical ideas of his day (A J i. 122 ff.). A legendary addition 
13 found in i. 69 f., where, in conformity with Bab. traditionB,Ihe 
tells ns that the descendants of Seth erected two memorial 
pillars Just before the flood, in order that the sciences and 
inventions of the day might remain on record for future genera- 
tions. Perhaps the most remarkable insertion of aU is that 
narrating tlie campaign which Moses, as an EgiTitlan prince, 
conducted against the Ethiopians, and which was brought to a 
close by his marriage with the daughter of the Ethiopian king 
(AJ ii. 23811.; for Jewish mldrashim of. JE ix. (1905) 48). 
This is re-ally an attempt to solve the diffioulty of the Oushlto 
wile of Moses mentioned in Nu 121. 

We cannot always identify the sources from 
which he drew such things, but he certainly reveals 
a close aflSnity with noted Hellenists, such as 
Demetrius and Eupolemus. Philo the Younger, 
the most celebrated of all Hellenistic writers, was 
likewise not unknovTi to Josephus, who, however, 
does not quote from him, but merely mentions him 
as the spokesman of the Jewish deputation to the 
Emperor Gains {AJ xviii. 259). He applies, in 
common with PhUo, the allegorical method of 
interpretation — c.g., in his description of the 
Tabernacle and other institutions of the Jewish 
cultus {AJ iii. 180 If. ; cf. Philo, ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, ii. 150) ; according to AJ i. 24, 
Moses himself in some cases wrote allegorically. A 
similar correspondence appears in the narrative of 
Balaam, as given in AJ iv'. 12611'., and PhUo, iL 
127 f., respectively. 

In many other matters, however, Josephus and Philo differ 
widely ; the history of Moses, for instance. Is reproduced by 
Josephus In a form quite unlike that given by Philo. Some 
would trace back the Ethiopian campaign just mentioned to 
Artapanus; but, while that writer does tell {ap. Eusebios, 
Prop. Evang. lx. 27) of a war waged by Moses against the 


Khiopians, he has in mind a different event altogether, so that 
the theory of Josephus haring borrowed from him is out of the 
question. In brief, the enlargements and importations of 
Josephus cannot be definitely assigned to their respective 
sources. In all probability he had at command a substantial 
! quantity of exegetic materials, including oral traditions, and 
chose what suited his purpose. It would appear as if in 
many of his sources text and tradition had already been fused 
together. 

His chronology of the Old Testament period 
presents considerable difficulties. He expanded 
the chronological references of the Scriptures into 
a system. Thus BJ contains calculations running 
back from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
to the days of Abraham (vi. 268, 435 ff.), and in the 
AJ the system is recast and carried out in its several 
parts (i. 82 ff., 148 f., ii. 318, vii. 65, 68, viii. 61 f., 
IX. 280, X. 143, 147, xi. 112, xx. 230 ff.). In this he 
is probably following the example of Hellenistic 
experts, two of whom, Demetrius and Eupolemus, 
had won some repute as chronologists. 

The details of his system are often inconsistent with each 
other. Such discrepancies have been explained on the theory 
that Josephus, using a variety of documents,- followed now one 
and now another, without calculating for himself. Objections 
have been brought against this view by Destinon, who shows that 
Josephus obtained some, at least, of his results by computations 
based upon his own narrative ; but, even so, his discrepancies 
are not all removed. Further, while we must certainly bear in 
mind that the MSS themselves manifest considerable variation 
in regard to chronology, and that many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies may be duo to copyists’ errors, and may be eliminated 
by conjecture, this expedient should be adopted only with the 
greatest care, and, when all is done, difficulties still remain. 
On the whole it seems impossible to deduce from Josephus a 
consistent system of chronology, or even to show that he had 
one, and in this respect his work is of a somewhat careless 
kind. 

The personal standpoint of Josephus is fixed by 
his religion and his position in life ; he is n Jew, a 
priest, and a Pharisee. History teaches, in his 
opinion, that prosperity attends those who fear 
God, while the godless and the disobedient are 
duly punished {AJ i. 14, 20, xx. 48, 89). He is 
convinced that the world is ordered by divine 

E rovidence ; in a noteworthy passage {AJ x. 277 f.) 

e denounces the Epicureans, whom he mits on a 
level with the Saddncees, while the Pharisees 
correspond to the Stoics {Vit. 12). His views re- 
garding God, destiny, and the human soul are in 
line with Pharisaic teaching, as appears also from 
the BJ{v. 376 ff., vi. 267, 310, iii. 374, vii. 341), 
although he occasionally dilutes his Judaism with 
the conceptions of Greex philosophy, even showing 
some inclination towards pantheism {AJ vi. 230, 
viii. 107). Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
Josephus is no loricol theologian or philosopher, 
but m concerned, above all, to make Jeivish history 
and Jewish character intelligible to the Greeks, 
and at the same time to present these things in 
the most favourable light. He accordingly takes 
pains to remove or to palliate the more sinister 
or repulsive elements, to bring the marvellous 
within the bounds of credibility, and to overlay 
the OT history ivith a Hellenic gloss. 

Abraham appears as a reformer of religion and science, 
as the founder of monotheism, and even ns the pioneer of 
astronomy and arithmetic in Egj-pt (AJ 1. 164 f., 106/.), 
Josephus speaks of the Ptalnis of King David very much as if 
they were the productions of a Greek lyrical poet (vii. 303). 
The terebinth at Manure he hellenizes as 'Dyvyla Spvt, the 
Ogygian oak (i. 186), and, similarly, the altar which Sloses set 
up alter his -nctoiy over the Amalekites is said to have been 
dedicated to the God of Viotorj’, Ocit inxmot (iii. 60)— an idea of 
which there is no trace in Ex 171®. When Josephus ascribes 
to Moses two works, viz. PoliUia and Eomoi (iv. 194, 196, 
302), it is manifest that he has in his mind the two great 
works of Plato bearing these names— the law-giver being the 
precursor of the philosopher. It is likewise from Plato {Legg. 
iii. 67011.) that Josephus borrows the account of men’s descent 
from the hills to the plains after the Flood (AJ L 109) ; and the 
patriarchal history in bk. I. affords, on the whole, the most 
numerous and the clearest instances of his hellenizing and 
modernizing methods. He makes no mention of the worship of 
the golden calf ; he transforms into statues the golden tumours 
offered by the Philistines to their idols (ri. 10 ; of. 1 8 [1 K] 6<), 
and the 100 praputia of the Philistinea which David was 
required to bring to Saul into 600 heads (ri. 201 ; cf. 1 8 [1 K1 
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1825), Boeklng in thia way to modify or expunge the speciflcally 
Jewish features of the narrative. Cflosely connected herewith 
is his attempt to meet the attacks and aspersions commonly 
made upon the Jews, or upon Moses and his laws (i. 16, ii. 177, 
Ui. 179, 265, vii. 116 H. ; cf. xiv. 187). 

In order to invest the Mosaic legislation with 
a character of extraordinary humaneness and 
clemency, Josephus does not .scruple to supplement 
the traditional text with enlargements of liis own 
(i V. 207, 234) ; and to win the suffrages of Hellenism 
he intersperses the confirmatory testimonies of 
secular historians. Of these the most outstanding 
are Herodotus (AJ viii. 157, 253, 260), tlie Annals 
of Tyre (viii. 144 ff., 324, ix. 283 f.), Berossus (i. 93, 
107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), the. Sibylline Oracles (i. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (i. 240), and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (i. 94, 108, 159 ff., viL 101 ff.), all 
noted and distinguished names. 

With the book of Esther and the period of 
Artaxerxes, Josephus reaches the end of the OT nar- 
rative (xi. 296), and this marks the beginning of 
the second section of the AJ'. At the very outset a 
lacuna occurs in the tradition, which extends to the 
time of the Maceabman revolt. Eor this interval 
of three centuries, embracing the reigns of Alex- 
ander, the early Ptolemys, and the Seleucidm, 
Josephus had only disconnected legends of later 
Alexandrian origin. 

There is, first of oil, the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, with 
all that preceded and followed it (xi. 297 fl.), for the account of 
which Josephus is indebted to an apocryphal work which was 
of later date, at all events, than the Book of Daniel (xi. 337). 
For the narrative of the Seventy and their translation of the 
Mosaic law-books (xil. 11-118) his authority was the still 
extant Letter of Aristeas, while the sections which follow, 
embracing the semi-legendary narratives of Antiochusthe Great 
and the Jews Josephus and Hyrcanus (xil. 137 ff., 165 fl.), appear 
to have had a similar source. 

The beginning of a new era for the Jews is really 
marked by the Maccabman rising: it was then 
that they took their place in universal history, 
and came within the range of Greek ivriters, so 
that we have firm historical ground beneath our 
feet. The basis of the Maccabiean history as given 
by Josephus is 1 Mac. (AJ xii. 242-xiii. 212), for 
the existence of which work he is our earliest 
authority; he is of no small importance also for 
its textual criticism ; but his use of it extends only 
to the death of Jonathan, the later portion {13^‘^') 
apparently being of no service to him as a source. 

Various explanations of thia fact may be offered. Destinon 
puts forward the theory that the 1 Mao. used by Josephus was 
different from ours, and that the final section, embracing the 
period of Simon, had not as yet been added. To the present 
writer, however, it seems more probable that Josephus dis- 
carded 1 5Iac. at the point where it narrates the death of 
Jonathan because he now wished to work upon tbe basis of bis 
own earlier account in the JBJ ; for there are facts to show that, 
while he did not use the concluding part of 1 Mac., he was 
certainly acquainted with it. Of 2 Mao. he seems to have had 
no knowledge ; but it is, nevertheless, probable that he was 
Indebted directly or indirectly to its source, viz. Jason of Oyrene, 
for some of his materials. Ai/ xii. 257 fl., e.g., has no corre- 
sponding passage in 1 Mac., but it has points of contact with 
2 Mac. 62, and, therefore, probably emanates from Jason. 
Another such insertion is found in xiii. 62 — an account of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt. Further, in the narrative of 1 Mac., 
Josephus has made some alterations of his own : thus, to take a 
special instance, he asserts that Judas Maccabeus was high 
priest — a statement that carries other changes in its train. He 
has also transferred some materials from his own previous work, 
the JSJ, so that, taken all in all, his divergencies from 1 Mao. 
are by no means inconsiderable. Finally, mention must be 
made of another characteristic of the AJ, viz. hostility to the 
Samaritans — a fesiture not found in the older writings, and 
first brought into relief by Josephus. This attitude is not con- 
fined to his record of tbe Maccab®an period, but manifests 
itself as far back os ix. 290 f., giving occasion for manifold 
enlargements of greater or less extent. The last passage of this 
class IS xiii. 74 ff., which narrates the conflict between Jews and 
Samaritans In Egypt under Ptolemy Philoraetor. We may 
venture to infer from this that in the days of Josephus the 
antagonism between the orthodox Jews and the Samaritans was 
more pronounced than usual. 

For the period beginning with Simon the high 
priest (xiii. 213), Josephus took the BJ, in revised 
and enlarged form, as his groundwork in the AJ. 
The two narratives are often quite identical, though 


verbal reproduction in passages of any length (with 
the exception of A J xiv. 480f,=BJ i. 352 f.) is 
avoided. This agreement was formerly explained 
on the hypothesis tliat both works rvere drawn from 
a common source ; the present ivriter once shared 
this_ opinion, but now regards it as erroneous, be- 
lieving that Josephus simply incorporated in hi.s 
later work a revised transcript of his earlier. As 
a matter of fact, the BJ is a work of unique 
character, composed according to the writer’s own 
special design, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
any work capable of serving as a common source 
was previously in existence. Corroboration of the 
theo^ that the AJ is an expansion of the BJ is 
provided also by the inconsistencies and dislocations 
found in the former, as these would naturally occur 
where new material was imperfectly grafted upon 
the pre-existing text; a palpable instance of this 
appears in the account of Pompey (AJ xiv. 37-44 ; 
cf. BJ i. 131), 

Upon this older substructure Josephus super- 
imposed a great deal — so much, in fact, that his 
additions, especially in the later books, greatly 
exceed the original in point of quantity. They are 
of many kinds ; first of all may be mentioned the 
testimonies of various historians, such as Strabo, 
Timagenes, Nicolaus, Livy ; and to these we may 
add Agatharchides and Polybius, whom he had 
already quoted (xii. 5 f., 135 f.). Then there are the 
more or less extensive enlargements upon the earlier 
work avhich appear in the last third of the AJ. 
Josephus has not divulged his authorities for these 
enlargements, and we must, therefore, depend upon 
conjectures which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are most uncertam. 

It ta very unlikely that he directly availed blmseK of the 
Oommentaries of King Herod, which he mentiona once (xv. 174), 
and the moat natural suggestion is that he relied upon the 
historians whom he now and again quotes — e.g., Strabo and 
Nicolaus of Damascus. There is no doubt that the latter in 
particular was largely drawn upon by Josephus (as was sug- 
gested above in regard to the BJ), more especially, though not 
exclusively, for the time of Herod ; for Nicolaus, as is well 
known, was a friend of Herod, and wm likewise acquainted 
with Jewish history from the earliest times. As, however, he 
is not only quoted in the AJ, but also criticized and corrected 
(xiv. 8f., XVI. 183 f.), Josephus must have had other sources of 
information ns well ; nor must we forget his own redaction, for 
he was anything but a verbal plagiarist. As regards the post- 
Augustan period, he must have depended upon later writers. 
In this section he inserts severai fairly long supplements, such 
ns the account of Agrippa l. (xviii. 127 ff., xi.x. 292 ff.), of the 
Babylonian Jews (xviii. 810 ff.), and of the Adiahenian princes 
who had embraced Judaism (xx. 17 ff.). He would, no doubt, 
derive o good deal of information from his personal intercourse 
with the house of Agrippa, and with his own more eminent co- 
religionists, including the Adiahenians. Moreover, he must 
have availed himself of works dealing with Roman imperial 
historj'fcf. XX. 164); and from these he_ sometimes takes facts 
and bicidents having little or no connexion with the Jews-^.p., 
the embroilments with Parthia under Tiberius (xviii. Sufl., 
96 ff.). An account of the death ol_ the Emperor Gaius, the 
hitter enemy of the Jews, is given with great diffuseness (xix, 
1-211), and is adapted, T. Mommsen conjectures (Bertnts, iv. 
(1869) 329), from the historian Ciuvius Rufus, though it may 
quite well have come from some other source. 

Besides his classical autliorities, however, Josephus also ™5ae 
use of native Jewish traditions. From the l.atter come the 
history of the Temple, and the annals of the successive hign 
priests from bfc. xi. onwards, while the whole work is brougne 
to a conclusion by a second historical sketch of the high priest- 
hood (xx. 224 ff.), quite independent of the earlier, ns appears 
from the fact that it omits — rightly — the name of JudM Macra- 
bisus from the list. To these native contributions belong liz^ 
wise the numerous, and sometimes very extraordinary, JewIM 
legends, a number of which reappear in the Talmudic writing 
— e.g., what is told of Hyrcanus i., and of his relations witn tne 
Pharisees and the Sadducees (xiii. 288 ff.), and the 
Onias the Just (xiv. 2H.); but there are many more, “dd 
historical value is of the sh’gbtesc (cf. xiv. lOOf., xv. 3l»u., 
S67ff.,xvi. Iff.). 

Special notice is due to the documents and letters 
here and there inserted by Josephus. Some of these 
aro simply transferred from their sources, where 
they already form part of the narrative, and are 
still to be found in Ezra and Esther, in 1 Mac. ana 
tlie Letter of Aristeas. To this class in all liKCl}- 
hood belong also the Edicts of Antiochns HI. (xu. 
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138-153), the genuineness of which is not unreason- 
ably doubted. 

A different judgment must be passed upon the fairly numer- 
ous Roman edicts or decrees of the Senate: the plebiscila 
enacted in favour of the Jews hy Greek communities, mainly in 
Asia Jlinor ; and certain ofBcial deeds dating from the reign of 
Claudius (xiii. 269 ff., xiv. 144 ff., 180 fl., 304 ff., xvi. 160 fl., xix. 
230 ff., 303 ff., XX. 11 ff.). These have no bearing whatever upon 
the narrative, or practically none ; thus, to give a salient in- 
stance, there is found in xiv, 186 ff. a quite promiscuous col- 
lection of records emanating from the most various periods. 
But their genuineness is past dispute, end is admitted by all. 
Most of them, and especially those massed together at xiv. 
186ff., were presumably brought together by Nicolaus of 
Damascus for use in the process against the cities of Asia Minor 
which the Jews brought before Marcus Agrippa — King Herod 
being also in attendance — in 16 B.o. It was Nicolaus who con- 
ducted this case for the Jews, and he seems to have inserted 
his speech, together with the relevant documents, into his 
histories, so that Josephus had but to transfer them to his own 
work (xii. 12511., xvi. 27ff.). The deeds of later date had, of 
course, a different origin. The three edicts of xix. 280 ff. go 
hand in hand; the first two, os appears from xix. 810, were 
articulated with the third. 

We note, finally, that from the earliest possible 
point, viz. the Persian period (xi.), chronological 
references were inserted by Josephus at the appro- 
priate places. For this purpose he availed himself 
of the chronological schemes then to hand, and took 
the Grteco-Roman reckoning as his standard, thus 
bringing Jeivish history within the range of uni- 
versal chronology. The task was not without its 
difficulties, and at one point, indeed, a violation of 
the text was necessary ; the Artaxerxes who, ac- 
cording to 1 Es 2, reigned between Cyrus and 
Darius i. had to give place to Cambyses (xi. 21 f.). 
In the AJ, as in the BJ, Josephus took great 
ains -with the form of his narration. He intro- 
uces several fairly long speeches — e.g.,ii. 140 ff., 
XV. 127 ff., xvi, 31 ff., XIX. 167 ff. — and he exerts 
himself throughout to write ivith vigour and 
elegance. Good examples of his style will be found 
in iv. llff., vi. 327 ff., xviii. 310 ff., xix. Iff. In 
this work, however, he puts more restraint upon 
himself than in the BJ, the diction of the AJ 
showing a change in the direction of simplicity. 
The contrast in style is best seen in passages which 
are substantially the same in both works. Thus 
Herod’s address to his soldiers as reported in A_J 
XV. 127 ff. is quite different from what appears in 
BJ i. 373 ff. In general, Josephus endeavours in 
the later work to fill out his earlier delineation. 
An example of this is provided by the section 
dealing with the Jeivish parties, which is inserted 
at the same point in both narratives {AJ xviii. 
llff.; HeT" ii. 119 ff.). Great interest attaches to 
his relation to Thucydides, whom he specially chose 
as his model for the AJ, more particularly in 
bks. xvi. -xix., where he even employs forms of 
the old Attic dialect, as he does nowhere else, and 
is manifestly at pains to emulate the great historian 
in his form of expression, his massive sentence- 
construction, and his fullness of thought. Nor can 
it be denied, finally, that in the AJ Josephus has 
changed his views with respect to many things and 
persons discussed in the BJ, and utters a different 
verdict regarding them. An instance of this is 
found in A J XX. 198 ff. (cf. Vif. 193 ff.), which treats 
of the high priest Ananos the younger, and from 
which we derive an entirely different impression of 
the man from that gained from the story, and 
especially the characterization, of the correspond- 
ing passage in the BJ (iv. 318 ff). 

(c) The Antobiographp of Josephus {plot ’luiriirov) 
forms a sequel to the AJ. It is appended to the 
latter without break or introduction, and at the 
close is distinctly spoken of as belonging tp the 
larger work (Vit. 430 ; cf. A J xx. 266). It is like- 
wise dedicated to Epaphroditus, and was composed, 
as is indicated in the last chapter, in the reign of 
Domitian, being published, of course, at the same 
time as the AJ, ue. a.d. 93-94. 


We emphasize this point, as other writers, including E. 
Scnurer, are of opinion that the book was written after a.d. 100, 
in the reign of Trajan. It is true that, according to Fi7. 359, 
J** dead at the time of composition, and Photius, 
Cod. S3 (p. 6^, 31, ed. I. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-25), states 
that he died in the 3rd year of Trajan, :.<f. a.d. 100. Photius, 
however, ^niust have made an error here. The concluding words 
of the Vita put it absolutely beyond doubt that the work was 
composed while Domitian was still alive. The death of Agrippa, 
moreover, is actually presupposed in a passage of the AJ (xvii. 
23), and must, accordingly, have taken place in the reign of 
Domitian. 

In this_ smaller work the primary object of 
Josephus is to vindicate his line of action during 
his tenure of the chief command in (Salilee, and 
he accordingly treats with special fullness of his 
relations with the cities of Tiberias and Sepplioris, 
as also with John of Gischala, thus providing a 
supplement to the BJ, with prelude and epilogue 
narrating bis earlier and his later life respectively. 
The book was written by way of a rejoinder to the 
charges of his countryman, Justus of Tiberias, who 
likeivise had played a part in the rebellion, but had 
latterly taken service with Agrippa II., and had, 
shortly before, published a histo^ of the Jewish 
revolt, in wliicli he challenged Josephus and his 
account of the war, arraigning him as leading 
instigator of the rebellion, and exhibiting his 
conduct, especially in his relations with the 
Romans and Agrippa, in a most unfavourable light. 
In \iis Autobiography, Josephus seeks to rebut these 
charges, and from his self-defence we can deduce 
approximately the strictures of his assailant. 
When he comes to discuss his relations with John 
of Gischala, vvith whom he had dealt in the BJ, he 
gives once more no very flatteringpioture. Josephus 
tries to show that it has been his own constant 
endeavour to maintain peace, and to protect the 
interests of the Romans and of Agrippa. In read- 
ing his book we must use the greatest care and 
vigilance— all the more so as it frequently conflicts 
with the BJ, both in substance and in the order 
of events, and sometimes without any assignable 
reason. Besides his main motive of self -justification, 
Josephus seems to have been influenced by a desire 
to compose a fresh and interesting narrative, and 
one that would make the most of his courage and 
his shrewdness. 

(d) The last, and perhaps the most interesting, 
work of Josephus consists of the two hooks Agamst 
Apion. 

This i» the usual title of the book, but it can hardly have 
come from Josephus himself. It makes its first appearance in 
Eusebius, SE m. ix. 4, and is repeated bj; Jerome (de Vir. 
must. 18), thence finding its way into the editions of Josephus 
and into current usage. It is appropriate, however, only to the 
second book, as Apion is not even mentioned in the first. 
There are other two titles with good traditional authority 
in their favour, viz. (1) Of the Antiquity of the Jeics (irrpl 
apyoiiSiVov ’lovSaiuv), which, again, is pertinent only to tlie 
first book ; and (2) Affainst the Greeks (irpor 'EAAijrav), which is 
somewhat too general, and can scarcely be attributed to the 
author. In view of these differences in the tr.adition, we may 
perhaps assume that the two books originally bore some name 
implying tbelr controversial character — airippijfffis or in-ip- 
ptfriKol Aoyou 

Like the AJ, the CA is dedicated to Epaphro- 
ditus, who died, as has already been noted, in A.D. 
95, and it must, therefore, have been -WTitten some 
time anterior to that date, i.e. very shortly after 
the AJ. It is a defence of the Jews against the 
imputations made by Greek-writers, which J osephus 
had, on occasion, tried to ward off in the A J. But 
his arguments had not carried conviction ; the 
voice of calumny was not silenced ; and he felt 
that he must have recourse to his pen once more, 
in order to furnish a thoroughgoing and final 
refutation of the charges, which had at length, it 
appears, been massed together by Apion, the well- 
known grammarian of Alexandria. This Apion 
was the leader of an Alexandrian deputation to 
Rome in connexion with the conflicts between the 
Jews and his fellow-citizens which occurred in the 
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reim of Gaius, and he took occasion at this Juncture 
to draw up an indictment against the hated race — 
a theme upon which he had previously touched in 
his JEgyptiaca. 

Josephus first of all impngms the assertion that the Jews were 
a people of recent origin — on assertion made on the ground that 
none of the great Hellenic historians had mentioned them. The 
Hellenes, he maintained, were entirely without warrant in 
claiming that they alone were in possession of the most ancient 
historical learning, W’hen, os a matter of fact, their records were 
quite modern, and their early history was unreliable. The 
Oriental peoples generally had memorials going back to a much 
more remote era, while the Jews had for ages preserved their 
archives with the greatest care. The silence of the classical 
Greek historians was due simply to the geographical position of 
the Jews. Josephus then sets forth the testimonies of Egi-ptian, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician historians, in order to prove that 
the Hebrew people had a far more ancient history than the 
Greeks {CA i. 73-100) ; he proceeds to show that even Greek 
authors of considerable antiquity were acquainted with the 
Jews, and had spoken of them with respect (1. 101-214) ; and he 
comes at length to the tales of Manetho, Chairemon, and 
others regarding the exodus from Egyqit, subjecting them to 
careful e.xamination, and showing them to be unworthy of 
credit. In bk. ii. Josephus Joins issue with Apion, and refutes 
the strictures passed by the latter upon the person of Moses, 
the claim of the Jews to the free citizenship of Alexandria, and 
the Jewish religion (ii. 1-124). Finally, by way of rebutting the 
accusations made against the religious practices of the Jews, 
Josephus once more summarizes the salient elements of the 
Mosaic Law, and contrasts the God-fearing character of the Jews 
with the religious indifference and the unmoral mythology of 
heathendom (ii. 146-296). 

The work is composed with considerable skill. 
The criticism of the various stories about the exodus 
of the Jews from Egypt is altogether to the point, 
their inconsistencies and other defects being most 
appositely exposed. Josephus himself is of opinion 
that the Jews were one with the Hyksos, and uses 
this identification to fix the date of the exodus. 
His arguments are not seldom defective, as, e.g., in 
his attempt to coi^ute the date of Solomon’s reign 
according to the Tyrian annals (i. 116 fi‘.) ; he sup- 
presses or distorts many things, the clearest in- 
stances of which are connected with the Jewish 
right of citizenship in Alexandria. The assertion 
that this right was granted by Alexander the 
Great or Ptolemy i. is unquestionably a fabrication. 
Among the authors cited by him, moreover, names 
are found which are open to suspicion or simply 
forged, tliough he has, in this connexion, preserved 
most valuable passages from the ancient historical 
literature, and especially from the annals of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and TjTe. Some of these had already 
been given in the AJ. It is no easy matter to 
identify the sources from which he drew all this 
lore. He may possibly have borrowed a good deal 
of it from Apion himself. In Rome, which was at 
that time a great emporium for Greek literature 
and scholarship, he would find no difficulty in 
securing the learned equipment requisite for his 
polemics. 

A question may be raised as to the Bpecific occasion of the 
booklet. This can scarcely have been the indictment framed 
by Apion, for at the time when Josephus wrote, f.e. A.D. 94 or 
95, the pamphlet of Apion and the whole controversy which it 
had evoked were fifty years old. it is conjectured by A. von 
Gutschmid that the revolt of tlie Jews had been the means of 
producing a fresh crop of onti-Jewish writings, and that it was 
these that moved Josephus to take up the challenge once more. 
His own words seem to imply that the campaign of defamation 
had been quite recently renewed — Just after the pubHcation 
of the AJy in fact (CA i. 2)— and this would bring us to the 
closing years of Domitian's reign. About this time several 
persons were by the Emperor’s orders put to death on account 
of their leanings to Judaism— a procedure which tended to 
revive the old charge of atheism (Dio Cass. Ixvii, 14). In 
many respects the pamphlet is a continuation and ejqjansion of 
the AJ \ it was written with the same object In view, it followed 
immediatelj’ upon the larger work, and its contents had for the 
most part been outlined in the AJ (cf. AJ i. 16-82, ii, 177, iii. 
179, 2G5). Josephus must, therefore, have taken it In hand 
immediately after the latter. 

(e) In addition to his extant works, Josephus 
had otlier literary projects in view, which in all 
probability, however, were never carried out. 

Already- in the BJ (v. 237, 247) he had announced a book 
which was to deal with Jerusalem, the Temple, the sacrifices, 
and the worship, but this must have remained an aspiration 
only, as otherwise he would assuredly have mentioned it, or i 


quoted from it, in his subsequent Writings, At a later period, 
again, he meditated a tlieological work of a similar kind, for at 
the end of the AJ (xx. 26S) he announces four books upon God, 
His nature, and the grounds of the mandates and prohihitions of 
the Mosaic Laws, and, ns he refers several times to this projected 
work {e.g., AJ i. 25, 29, iii. 223, iv. 198, 302, CA i. 92), he must 
have drafted some definite plan for it. It was to bo a kind of 
rotiology of the Laws, probably with explanations in the stylo of 
the rationalizing allegories of Philo. Whether the work was ever 
actually written we do not know ; certainly not a single trace 
of it survives. Further, according to AJ xx. 207, Josephus 
intended to write another historical volume which should deal 
once more with the Jewish war, and follow the fortunes of the 
Jews till the date of writing. Ho more than once alludes to 
this forthcoming narrative (e.g., AJ xvii. 28, xix. SCO), but it 
must remain open to question whether it was ever given to the 
public. 

Finally, in numerous passages of the AJ we 
meet with references (indicated by tlic phrase 
Kadijs iv fiXXots SedrjhioKafiev or SeS^XtoTai) to an 
earlier work, which hav-e caused much perplexity 
among expositors, and given rise to various con- 
jectures. These references bear upon events in 
general history, and they punctuate the narrative 
from Philip and Alexander the Great (xi. 305) to 
the battle of Philippi (xiv. 301), appearing again 
in the passage dealing with the reign of Tiherius 
(xviii. 64). They suggestthethonghtthat Josephus 
had produced still another historical composition. 

A. von Gutschmid and H. Driiner suppose that this work 
was an unpublished first draft of the AJ ; others, that it 
was a commentary on Daniel— for, according to Jerome in 
lesai. 11 (cd, Vallarsi, iv, 461 [PJj xxiv. 377J), Josephus had 
occupied himself with the interpretation ot the year-weeks ol 
Daniel. As Josephus himself makes no naention of any such 
work either in connexion with the prophecies of Daniel (AJ x. 
209 ff.) or elsewhere, both conjectures ore equally improbable. 
Further, Jerome cannot be speaking here from his own know- 
ledge, but must have borrowed the annotation from Porphyo'i 
and repeated it inaccurately. It is, therefore, conjectured by 
Destinon that Josephus, in mere carelessness, took oyer even 
the quotation-phrase from the source which be was using ; but 
this also is an unlikely theory, and gives no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the facte. On the whole, therefore, the references 
form an unsolved riddle. They may mean nothing more than 
that Josephus had a liking for a well-sounding phrase ; and it 
is to be home in mind that similar untraceahle references are 
found also in the BJ vii. 216, 244, and in the first half of the 
AJ—e.g., vi. 822, vii. 89, x. 30. It is obvious that in this matter 
Josephus was not particularly scrupulous. 

3 , Value and significance. — Josephus was as- 
suredly no historian of the first rank, no consci- 
entious or unbiased inquirer, seeking truth alone, 
but a writer whose supreme object was to produce 
a certain impression. Like other historians, he is 
not untvilling to afford his readers pleasure as well 
as instruction (AJ i. 13, xviii._ 128 f.), but the 
leading motive of all that he writes is that of the 
apologist. Though he did not overlook the needs 
of his countrymen (AJ iv. 197), yet it was pre- 
eminently the Greeks — the Homans being included 
under that term — that he had in view (-JJ” 

6 fir., xvi, 174). It is his ambition to dissipate the 
prejudice against the Jews, to repel the imputations 
cast upon them, and to mitigate the antagonism 
between Jew and Greek. With such objeete m 
view he endeavours to present the history of bis 
nation in the most favourable light. His apologetic 
purpose reveals itself also in the selection of his 
documents, for he quotes with the intention of 
showing the favour in which the J ews had been nelu 
by the great monarchs, as well as by the Romans 
themselves (AJ xiv. 186, xvi. 174 if.). 
sacrificed to tendency; for, though lie asserts that 
he will set down nothing but the truth, ana the 
whole truth (AJ x. 218, xiv. 1 ), he does not keep 
his promise. He omits and he adds ; he very 
foequently quotes from his authorities ^ 
casual fashion; and, accordingly, the 
narratives sometimes receive from his hanos 
an entirely new complexion. He also avaiieu 
himself of all the resources which the art 01 
rhetoric then provided, in order that he might 
render his narrative forcible and attractive, i 
spite of these defects, however, we cannot altqro w 
disparage him. When we remember the rarity 
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literary culture and ability among the Jews of that 
day, and their meagre interest even in their own 
history (AJ xx. 264), we must allow that Josephus 
compares very favourably with his compatriots. 
He attained to a highly creditable standard of 
historical knowledge and literary proficiency, with 
the result that his writings are a perfect mine of 
most valuable historical material. He has pro- 
duced a very remarkable body of work, often 
showing a high degree of skill ; and these things 
we must still place to his credit even if we assume 
liis partial dependence upon literary auxiliaries. 
His craf tsmanriiip displays itself in all his writings, 
principally and most unraistakahly in the AJ, and 
particularly in the second half, where he had to 
combine a great mass of materials from different 
sources. He was in no sense a mere copyist, string- 
ing authorities together in mechanical fashion, but 
had tlie faculty of combining them into a genuine 
unity ; for example, at the beginning of bk. xii. 
he welded Aristeas’s account of the Seventy with 
what precedes, and filled up the lacunae between 
the two passages. Sometimes, of course, he is less 
successful: his documents are often combined in 
quite a superficial way; one considerable section 
(AJ xiv. 213 ff.) is simply a disordered heap, quite 
unrelated to the tenor of the narrative. At the 
same time, we must concede that it would have 
taxed any historian to bring these documents into 
an articulate and organic unity, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that he preserved them at 
all. Our knowledge of the history of later Judaism 
is in the main derived from him. Beneath all his 


partisanship and his rhetorical language lies a 
goodly nucleus of important information. His 
defects are by no means peculiar to him, but are 
shared by many other historians, and they may at 
least serve to give us a better idea of the literary 
methods and style in vogue at that day. Even 
the speeches, though not authentic, but composed 
by Josephus himself, are not without value. They 
are of interest in relation to the technique of the 
art of rhetoric, and sometimes contain valuable 
material ; e.g., the great speech of Agrippa (BJ ii. 
357 ff.) gives ns a survey of the various Roman 
provinces, and of the distribution of the imperial 
forces, which is signally interesting and must have 
cost the writer considerable labour. 

The work of Josephus at all events fell in with 
the taste of his readers, and won him approval 
and renoivn in after generations. It is recorded 
that he was honoured in Rome with a statue, and 
his writings were placed in the library of Rome 
(Eusebius, HE in. ix. 2; Jerome, de Fir. Ilhist. 
13). _ He became the classical historian of the 
Jewish people, and it is safe to say that he was 
ooxmted among the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity. This estimate was due not only to the 
substance, but also in great degree to the form, of 
his writings ; for the rhetorical and highly embel- 
lished style of description, which so soon palls upon 
the modern reader, was regarded in ancient times 
as a merit, or even as an indispensable quality in 
lustorical composition. The style of Josephus, 
therefore, evoked both admiration and imitation ; 
we need only refer to the numerous testimonies 
compiled by Hudson and Haverkamp in their 
respective editions. It was among his own country- 
men that his works were read least of all. They 
looked upon him as a deserter and a traitor ; and, 
their interest in history being of the slightest, 
he exercised no perceptible influence upon their 
literature. Tlie affinities which exist between 
his Works and tbe later Talmudic literature are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, explained by the 
^ ot h common dependence upon oral tradition, 

•nji the more did he find readers among the Greeks, 
and perhaps also among the Romans. That Tacitus 
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made use of liis works, as many believe, remains 
very doubtful, and certainly cannot be proved. 
Aor does Suetonius, who mentions his name 
(Vespas. 5), seem to have read him. One of the 
first to quote him is the Neo-Platonist Porphyry. 
It was in Christian circles that his repute was 
highest. An author like Josephus, who stood upon 
the ground of the OT and the Law, and who had, 
nevertheless, wrought himself free from the narrow 
limits of Judaism as it then was, and who inter- 
preted the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
as a penalty inflicted by God, had so much in 
common with Christian -writers that they could 
look upon him almost as one of themselves. We 
must regard the evangelist Luke as being the first 
to make use of his works, not a few well-attested 
indications of such dependence being found alike 
in the third Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 

4. Relation to Christ. — The problem of the 
attitude of Josephus to Christ and Christianity is 
of considerable importance. We find in AJ xviii. 
63 f., appended to an account of the administration 
of Pontius Pilate, a short chapter about Christ, 
which has a place in all our MSS, and which was 
quoted by Eusebius and many others after him. 
What is said here about Christ, however, does not 
take the form of a narrative, such as we should 
expect from a historian, but is, in the main, a 
eulogy, and of a kind that only a Christian could 
have written. But, as Josephus, alike in feeling 
and in utterance, is always a Jew, and, indeed, a 
Jewish priest, never manifesting the slightest hint 
of the (Christian standpoint, the general consensus 
of investigators has long ago decided that the 
passage is spurious. Some regard the whole 
passage as an interpolation ; others, such as A. 
von Gutschmid and T. Reinach (BEJ xxxv. [1897] 
1-18), try to rescue a portion of it, supposing that 
a genuine paragryih has been supplemented and 
re-cast from a Christian point of view, and 
seeldng to restore it to its original form. This 
■view appears to the present writer untenable ; the 
whole chapter forms so obviously an_ indi-visible 
unity that, if any part of it is a fabrication, the 
whole of it must be so, and ought to be removed 
from the text altogether. If objection be alleged 
to this conclusion on the ground that Josephus 
could not have completely ignored Jesus, it may 
be replied that he records only such events in 
Jewish history as attracted the attention of 
foreigners by disturbances or otherwise, and led to 
the intervention of Rome — conditions which apply 
neither to the vvork of Jesus nor to His death, so 
that the silence of Josephus provides no difficulty. 
Further, if in reality he had written some account 
of Jesus, this would have been found in the BJ, 
for the Je-^vish history found in the A J, so fax as it 
relates to Jerusalem and Judtea, is essentially a 
reproduction of the earlier narrative. Since, then, 
he makes no mention of Christ in the BJ , his 
silence regarding Him in tlie is precisely wnat 
we mi'^ht expect. Finally, it should be noted that 
Origen x. 17 ; c. Cels. i. 47 [Pff xiii. 877, 

xi 745 748]) is not aware of the testimony or 
Josephus to Christ ; hence the passage in dispute 
was probably interpolated after his time, though 
before the time of Eusebius. 

The moHve of the interpolation is no my^ry: it was 
arable that there should be some mention of Jesus in the 
of Josephus, some note in harmony with the Chrati^ wew, 
and naturally enough, this was inserted in connexion witt the 
rov4rnomhip of Puite. But the course of the n»rrabve is 
thereby deranged, and even now we can see plamly that the 
passage did not originally belong to the text. 

An incidental reference to Jesus is found in a 
later passage (AJ xx. 200), ^^here the James who 
had been beheaded is spoken of as His brother (rbr 
dSeXAJ*- TrjffoO ToO Xtyo/dyov XpurroO, 6voiia 

a6r$). This passage is altogether beyond sus- 
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pod-fearing man. . . . Other infidels have said that Sultan 
Muhammad Shah bin Tuphiaq Shah held an umbrella over the 
same idol ; but this is a lie, and good Muhammadans should 
pay no heed to such statements ’ (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 34, 445, iii. 318). 

These protests by an orthodox Muhammadan 
betray an uneasy suspicion tliat the cult was 
recognized even by Musalmans, many of whom 
were deeply influenced by Indian animistic beliefs. 
Abu’l Fadl, the historiographer of the Emperor 
Akbar, describes the shrine under the name of 
Mahamaya, ‘ great illusion ’ : 

‘ Pilgrims from distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Snrauge it is that in order that their praj’ers may be favourably 
heard, they cut out their tongues : with some it grows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
medical faculty allow the possibility of growth in the tongue, 
yet in so short a space of time it is sufficiently amazing ’ (Ain-t- 
Akiari, tr. II. S. Jarrett, it [Calcutta, 1891) 312 ff.). On such 
mutilations of the tongue, which fanatics sometimes offer to 
K.Mi, see iS’INQ iv. 312; PHQ iv. 65; N. Chevers, Manual of 
Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 492 f. 

Abu’l Fadl also refers to the legend, traced by 
E. B. Cowell in the Gopatha Brahmana, which 
tells that the belief in tlie sanctity of the place 
arose from the quarrel between Siva and his father- 
in-law Daksa, when the latter was rebised ad- 
mission to a sacrifice. The spouse of Siva, the 
goddess Uma or Sati, oSended at the insult, 
committed suicide, and Visnu cut up her body, of 
which the tongue is said to have fallen at this place 
(H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 261 f. ; J. Dowson, Classical Diet., do. 1879, 
p. 76 if.). The account in the Vayu Purana, that 
‘ about the mountains of Subaksa and Sikhisaila is 
a level country about a hundred yojanas in extent, 
and that there the ground emits flames,’ doubtless 
refers to JualSmukhi (E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gaz., Allahabad, 1884, ii. 295). The place, again, 
is connected with the story of the Sikh Guru 
Angad, ivho on arriving there reprobated the 
idolatrous character of the rites (M. A. Macaulifie, 
The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, ii. 3). 

The best modem account is that of C. Hiigel 
{Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, p. 42 ff. ). No 
idol represented the goddess ; but in the centre of 
the forecourt of the temple there is a pit with 
seats at either end on which he found faglrs 
resting. A perpetual flame rose from this pit, 
and from two places in the smooth rock similar 
flames were seen bursting out to a height of about 
8 inches. The worshippers, on entering the sanc- 
tuary, delivered their gifts, usually flowers, into 
the hands of one of the/aqirs, who first held them 
over the flame and then cast them into the temple. 
Close by is a shrine of the saint Gorakhnath. 

‘ On descending n good many steps I saw flames issuing from 
two places in tbe perpendicular wall ; and, on examining more 
attentively, I perceived, where the fire was burning, little 
cavities in the smooth stones, with just the same appearance as 
when a burning-glass is made to consume wood; the flame 
issuing, not from any aperture, but from those minute cavities, 
emits a scent like alcohol, burning with an aromatic and most 
agreeable mixture, which I could by no means identify. Under 
each of these flames stood a pot of water, of the same tempera, j 
ture ns the atmosphere ; the condensed residue of the gas thus 
deposited takes fire on the application of a light, and burns for 
more than a minute. Altogether this is one of the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena I ever recollect to have witnessed ; and no 
doubt in distant ages was one of the spots most thronged by 
fire-worshippers. The sight of this flame rising out of the 
earth, perhaps long before any building was near it, would 
doubtless add much to the influence of this superstition on the 
minds of the attendant worshippers ; for this seems still to be 
the case, although much of the marvellous is lost by confining 
the flames within the walls of a temple.' 

The same traveller suggests that the place was 
an early seat of Buddhism ; and J. Wilson believes 
that this is the explanation of the low esteem in 
which the Brahman officiants are regarded {Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 133). The high-priest is 
known as the bhojalci pujan, that is to say, ‘the 
officiant who eats the ofierings,’ the term bhojakl 
being usually applied to tliose degraded Brahmans 
whose only function is that of being fed vicariously 
by pilgrims in the hope that the food thus con- 


sumed may be transmitted to the deceased ancestors 
of the worshipper. They are said not to be genuine 
Brahmans, but descendants of a servile class of 
agriculturists, who from their connexion with tlie 
temples have professed to be Brahmans (see H. A. 
Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1911, ii. 107 f.). The facts regard- 
ing fire-worship in N. India have been collected by 
Elliot, Hist, of India, v. (1873) 559 ff. The cult 
of Jualamukhi Devi extends into Bengal and the 
Deccan, and the aboriginal Kharwars have a shrine 
dedicated to the holy fire which they call by the 
same name (Risley, TC, 1891, ii. 204 ; Crooke, TO, 
1896, ii. 247 ; BG xii. [1880] 63). 

LiTERATnBB. — C. Hfigel, Travels in Kashmir and the Panjai, 
tr. T. B. Jervis, London, 1846 ; A. Cunningham, Reports 
Archmol. Survey, v. (1876) 155 ff. ; IGI xiv. [1908) 397 f. ; MS 
notes received fromH. A. Kose, SuperintendentEthnographioal 
Survey, Panjab. W. CROOKE. 


JUSNG, PATTUA (the latter name meaning 
‘leaf- wearers’ [Hind, pattd, ^\lx. patra, ‘a leaf ’]). — 
A non-Aryan tribe found in the Katak Tributary 
States of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, being most 
numerous in tbe latter. At the Census of 1911 
they numbered 12,845, of whom the vast majority 
recorded their religion as animistic. They are in- 
teresting as being the last tribe in N. India Avhicli 
retained the archaic custom of wearing leaves as 
clothing. According to the tribal tradition, they 
were formerly fond of dress and were accustomed 
to lay it aside when doing foul work, and to wear 
suits of leaves. The goddess (Thakurani, or os 
some say, Sita) reproved them for their vanity, 
and condemned them to wear leaves in future, 
threatening them that if they disobeyed they 
would be eaten by tigers. Similar legends are 
told by other leaf-wearing tribes in S. India (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes, 1909, vii. 20). The 
classical account of the tribe is that of E. T. Dalton 
{Descr. Ethnol, of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, _p. 152 ff.), 
who gives the following summary of their beliefs : 

* The Juangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 
which is the bane of the Kols, and perniciously influences nearly 
all other classes in the J ungle and Tributary Mahals. Tb?y bjiy® 
not, like the Kharias, the reputation of being deeply skilled in 
sorcery. They have in their own language no terms for God, 
for ** heaven," or “ hell," and, so far ns I can learn, no idea of a 
future state. They offer fowls to the sun when in distress, and 
to the earth to give them its fruits in due season. On_the30 
occasions an old man officiates as priest ; he is called Nagam. 
The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obhgatory 
religious ceremonies.’ 

If this account, in itself improbable, be accroted, 
they stand in a much lower stage of religious Mief 
than the neighbouring Dravidian tribes (see Dra- 
VIDIANS [North India]). But Risley (TC, 1891, i. 
353) disputes Dalton’s conclusions, asserting that 
the tribe in Keonjhar worship a forest deity called 
Baram, who stands at the head of their system, and 
is regarded with great veneration. Next to him 
come Thanapati, the patron deity of the village 
site, Masimuli, Kalapat, Basull, and Basumatl, or 

Mother Earth. , , 

‘ Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to all or 
these, and are afterwards partaken of by the worshippera. 
regular days seem to be set apart for sacrifice, but ouerings 
are made at seedtime and harvest, and the forest gods are car^ 
fully propitiated when a plot of land is cleared from 
prepared for the plough. In ad^tion to these elemental 
mistic deities, the Hindu gods are beginning to be * 

in a scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. 
have as j’et not been introduced, and all religious functions a 
discharged by the dePiari or village priest . . . ourn 

their dead, Ia 3 'ing the corpse on the pyre with the head to i 
south. The ashes are left at the place of cremation or are cast 
into a running stream. A few days after death a . * 

pitiatory ceremony is performed, at which the maternal un 
of the deceased officiates as priest. Offerings to deiiar^d a • 
ccstors are also made in October, when the autumn rico crop 
harvested.* 


Literatuee,- 


-Tbe authorities are quoted in the article. 

W. Crooke. 


JUBILEE.— See Festivals and Fasts (He- 
brew). 
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JUDAISM.— I. Judaism! may 

be defined as the strictest form of monotheistic 
belief. But it is something more than a bare 
mental belief. It is the effect -which such a belief, 
^Yith all its logical consequences, exerts on life, 
that is to say, on thought and conduct. It is the 
religion which -was first preached by Abraham, and 
syniDolized by the covenant of circumcision (cf. 
art. CiECUMCisiON [Semitic]), and it is still prac- 
tised by his descendants. It is the oldest existing 
religion, the parent of two mighty faiths that have 
spread over the major portion of the globe. They 
have diffused the -principles of Judaism in a modi- 
fied form, but the kernel of their teaching is Jew- 
ish, in spite of accretions and losses, and Judaism 
does not, in consequence, repudiate these religions 
or class them as idolatrous and false. A formal 
and precise definition of Judaism is a matter of 
some difficulty, because it raises the question, 
AVhat is the absolute and irreducible minimum of 
conformity? (see art. Creed [Jewish]). On the 
other hand, it may be said, more widely, that the 
foundation of Judaism rests on two principles — the 
unity of God and the choice of Israel. Judaism 
denounces idolatry and polytheism. It believes in 
a universal God, but it is not exclusive. It be- 
lieves that this world is good, and that man is 
capable of perfection. He possesses free will and 
is responsible for his actions. Judaism rejects any 
Mediator and any cosmic force for evil. Man is 
free ; he is not subject to Satan ; nor are the 
material gifts of life inherently had ; wealth may 
he a blessing as well as a curse. Man is made in 
the image of God ; therefore he is noble, like the 
rest of the divine -works. For this reason all men 
are equally brothers. Just as they were united in 
the beginning, so will they be drawn together 
again at the end of time. They will be brought 
near to the Kingdom of Heaven by the aid of 
Israel. This is the function of Judaism — to spread 
peace and goodwill throughout the world. 

‘ Judaism by Its idea ot a divine kingdom ol truth and right- 
eousness ^ be built on earth gave to mankind a hope and to 
history a goal for which to live and strive through the centuries. 
Other nations beheld in the world's process a contmual decline 
from a golden age of happiness to an iron age of toil, until in a 
great catastrophe of conflagration and ruin the end of all things, 
of men and gods, is to be reached : Judaism points forward to a 
state of human perfection and bliss to be brought about by the 
complete unfolding of the divine in man or the revelation of 
God^ full glory as the goal of history. And herein lies its great 
distinction idso from Christianity. Judaism’s scope lies not in 
the world beyond, the world of the spirit, of which man on 
earth can have no conception. Both the hope of resurrection 
and that of Immortality, in some form or other familiar and in- 
dispensable to nil tribes and creeds, seem evidently to have come 
to the Jews from without — the one from Persia or Babylonia, 
the other from Greece.2 Judaism itself rests on neither. Its 
sole aim and purpose is to render the world that now is a divine 
kingdom of truth and righteousness; and this gives it its 
eminently rational, ethical, and practical character ' (K, Kohler, 
in JE vii. [1904] 863^). 

This aim is pursued by the insistence on the 
belief in the Unit-y and on the practice of the Com- 
mandments. Judaism lays more stress on works 
than on faith, though the former are of no avail 
without the latter. 

* It is not a creed or a system of beliefs upon the acceptance of 
which redemption or future salvation depends. It is a system 
of human conduct, a law of righteousness which man should 
follow in order to live thereby ’ (Kohler, 36-1*^). 

Yet Judaism does not lack a doctrine of faith ; 
it is very doubtful -whether an atheist who kept 
the Torah, or the Jewish ideals of righteousness, 
could he called a Jew (cf. art. Atheism [Jewish], 
vol. ii. p. 187 f.). There is no doubt that he would 

! The present art. on Judaism is avowedly written from the 
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sthis point is discussed below; it is doubtful whether 
orthodox Judaism can accept this entirely'. 


he ‘ saved,’ in the Christian sense, because Judaism 
teaches that every righteous man, irrespective of 
his beliefs, has a share in the world to come.! 
just because Judaism believes that every "ood man 
is ‘saved,’ it follows that to he a good Jew must 
include something more, and must he ethically 
hffiher, than being a good man. 

NVhile Judaism, on the one hand, opens the 
door to proselytes, it is inevitable, from the fact of 
its demanding self-sacrifice, that it must long re- 
main_the_ religion of a minority. The function of 
Judaism is to keep the great ideals, unsullied and in- 
tact, before the eyes of the world. Jews must he 
prepared to defend their standard at the cost of 
their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice, not only 
their lives, hut their material prosperity — often a 
harder task. Many a potential martyr becomes 
indifferent, through prosperity, to the ideals for 
which he would oiler his life in time of persecution. 
The world has need of a minority of idealists. 
For, although Judaism recognizes the truth taught 
by Christianity and Islam, it believes at the same 
time that there are other elements contained in 
these faiths which are not in complete harmony 
irith the primitive source of truth. J udaism, then, 
has not to compete with the more popular exposi- 
tions of religion ; its raison d’etre is not to rival 
the successful missionary acti-vity of its daughters, 
the Church and the Mosque ; it claims, not to he 
the only form of truth, but to be the purest. 
While Christianity and Islam are permeating the 
world with their teachings, Judaism awaits the 
day when it will, as originnJly, exert its influence 
over both of them, and so over all mankind. How 
this will take place, -under what guise this universal 
-worship of the One God will be, it does not seek to 
define.^ This ‘ despised faith,’ which holds itself to 
be in reality the Kemnant or essence of righteous- 
ness, is safeguarded from extinction or contamina- 
tion by the fence of the misiaOth (‘ Commandments’). 
It has developed and grown, but ever in unbroken 
continuity, from the simple declaration of mono- 
theism to a complete and comprehensive scheme 
of life. From Abraham to the present day the 
story has been -written, and the pen has not yet 
been laid aside. 

II. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT.— Z. To the 
end of the Restoration period. — The Exile marked 
a new stage in the religion of Israel. It was the 
beginning of internal consolidation and external 
expansion. The patriarchs, the lawgiver, and the 
prophets represent successive degrees of prowess 
m religious thought : monotheism, the Law, ideal- 
ism. The faith of Abraham -was moulded into the 
religion of a people, to become, nltimately, the 
source of ideals for a world ; monotheism, purity, 
righteousness, and justice had developed under the 
impetus of lawgiver, priest, and projihet until the 
time of trial arrived. Exile and persecution were 
to test the reality of these lessons, to show that 
the work of the teachers was sound and the faith 
of the pupils unshaken. The touchstone of mis- 
fortune clearly demonstrated this ; the seed liad 
indeed been skUfnlly sown on fertile soil. The 
teachings of Isaiah had not been in vain ; the ex- 
hortations of his contemporaries and predecessors 
succeeded in creating a compact remnant to carry 
on the tmtli and hand it over unimpaired to pos- 
terity. The Ten Tribes were lost, while the Rem- 
nant, the southern kingdom, endured. 

1 Even Elisha ben Abuja is nltimately pardoned niter the 
death ol R. Me’ir (see Bab. Ha^ga, 15li). 

s The immutability ot the Ceremonial Ijxw in the comkiK 
time was a matter on which divergence ot opinion prevailed ; 
see, e.p., Niddah, eib, and Midrash TUllm, Ps. 140, K-ab Tnp^ 
•fflua .hO ^3 riK Tna KI.i, line S, outer coL, f. S76, ed. Bomberg, 
Venice, 1646, and, on the other band, the Bth Creed ol 
Maimonides (3. Singer, Authorised Daitv Prayer-Rook^, London, 
1912, p. 90) (the pagination is identical in nil editions). 
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It is a matter of no small difficulty to attempt a 
sketch of the religious beliefs of the exiles. Jewish 
tradition (which ascribes much to a Mosaic origin 
[hdldkJiah V Mdshe mis-Stnai\) and modem critical 
views difler in many points. It will be more con- 
venient, after some preliminary remarks, to trace 
the career of Judaism from the Restoration, from 
a point when most schools of thought agree as to the 
prevalence of the Pentateuch. For -with regard to 
the religion of the two kingdoms little can be said 
with certainty, and every statement is liable to be 
rejected or modified according to the views held by 
the reader on Biblical criticism. There are certain 
general facts, however, that few will deny. On 
the one hand, no scholar on the critical side wUl 
maintain that the Pentateuchal legislation was the 
complete invention of the age of Ezra and his 
followers ; a large mass of usages and beliefs must 
have been in existence for generations. Whether 
the code in which they were embodied was the 
Pentateuch or not is, for present purposes, a 
matter of indifference. It is the beliefs and usages 
themselves, and their effect on the people, that 
have to be considered, not their external form. 

The foundation of all religion rests on the 
supreme fact of the worship of one deity, a heritage 
from dim antiquity j and this great idea did not 
stand alone. Religion must have involved some- 
thing more positive than an intellectual Credo, or 
the tenacity of its persistence is inexplicable. The 
Sabbaths and festivals, sacrifice, worship, homely 
ritual, pious faith, and thanksgiving for the gifts 
of nature must have been the chief characteristics 
of the simple and innocent life of the God-fearing 
Israelite or Judman, sanctified by the high moriu 
lessons which his prophets taught him. How far 
the beliefs, ceremonies, and observances differed in 
tlie two kingdoms, what was the nature of the 
difference, if any, and whether the Mosaic tradition 
flourished more firmly in one than in the other are 
questions to which it is impossible to offer a definite 
reply. The ansiver must be framed according to 
the attitude adopted towards criticism, and will, 
of necessitj', be controversial. But, whatever view 
be taken, tliere must have been something more 
powerful than unadorned dogma, some definitely 
practical elements, some religious functions linked 
to high ideals and appealing more to the heart 
than to the brain, affecting the life and moulding 
the conviction ; otherwise the religion of Judah 
would have been no more enduring than that of 
the sister kingdom. Extreme criticism would rele- 
gate too much, if not everything, to a later age, 
while orthodox Judaism has a tendency, perhaps, 
to take too little account of moral and spiritual 
ievelopment. On the other hand, orthodox Juda- 
ism, with full Biblical authority, admits the break 
in continuity and accepts the disappearance of the 
Law until the reign of Josiah ; if this disappear- 
ance is considered in its true setting and value, 
many difficulties can be solved. Orthodox J udaism 
takes its stand on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; moderate criticism (i.e. that which 
does not reject a Mosaic tradition in toto) lays more 
emphasis on the lengthy periods of conquests, 
settlements, and civil conmcts. As a result of 
political convulsions such as these, it is easy to 
understand how, in a non-literary age and land, 
amid a people recently emerged from bondage, 
copies of a legal code, in any case few in number, 
would tend to perish. This is not entirely denied 
by the less extreme upholders of the orthodox view ; 
in fact, the difference between the moderate ele- 
ments of the two parties is slight, being one of 
degree rather than of principle. Yet, whether the 
code existed or not, memories, more or less vivid, 
must have lingered, though the extent to which 
popular belief and practice were influenced is hard 


to determine. The observance of Sabbaths and 
New Moons (1 S 20’®, 2 K 4^, Is I’*), coupled ■ndth 
the neglect of the Passover all the days of the 
Judges until the time of Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 
23'-‘*, but see ^^imhi, in loc. ; 2 Ch SO-’- and of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (ef. art. Festivals and 
Fasts [Jewish], vol. v. pp. 879-881) since the days 
of Joshua (Neh 8”), is difficult to explain. Mean- 
while the discovery of the Assuan papyri introduces 
much useful evidence as to the state of Judaism 
outside Palestine. But the problems raised by the 
papyri are complex. The present u-riter has en- 
deavoured to show’ that the Jews of Assuan were 
descendants of Israelite exiles or emigrants from 
the northern kingdom. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that they possessed some knowledge of 
the Pentateuchal ideas ; in any case they cannot 
have regarded themselves as schismatics from 
catholic Jewry. As Samaria fell in 721 B.C., and 
the publication of the Law by Josiah did not take 
place till 618 B.C., the northern kingdom would 
seem not to have been entirely unaware of the 
code, or at least of its traditions, unless the Assuan 
Jews derived their knowledge after 618, when they 
Avere already in Egypt. 

During the Exile and the Restoration, perhaps 
even earlier, Judaism spread far beyond the con- 
fines of Palestine. Of what character Avas this 
Judaism ? The belief in the one and only God had 
long been an inalienable possession handed doivn 
from the remotest ages. The periods during Avhich 
the true Avorship Avas obscured by that of other 
deities Avere mere temporary interruptions that 
had no lasting consequences. _ Baal-Avorship, _ de- 
stroyed in Israel by Jehu and in Judah by Josiah, 
never reappeared after the Captivity. No tendency 
to idolatry survived the Exile. In many cases of 
pre-Exilic apostasy, the prophets denounce not so 
much the adoration of strange gods as the intro- 
duction of heathen rites and barbarous cults into 
the service of the God of Israel. ‘ Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression ? ’ was the temptation 
that assailed many an Israelite Avho Avould have 
scorned to be kno^v^ as a Avorshipper of Milcom or 
Astarte. Not only did he refuse these deities 
allegiance ; he denied their existence. The teach- 
ing of the prophets was directed no less strongly' 
against henotheism. Idols had no actuality : the 
very term elUim, usually connected Avith a root 
’all, ‘ to be feeble or insufficient,’ should more prob- 
ably be regarded as a contemptuous diminutive 
of (cf, art. Images and Idols [Hebrew and 
Canaanite], above, p. 138 ff.). Although passages 
are cited (Ps 82, Dt 32’-” [reading □•n'mn un for 
’J3 in V.® ; LXX, /card apiB/iiv iyyi\u>y 5eo0]) to 
show that a belief in the God of Israel Avas not in- 
compatible AA’ith a recognition of the validity of 
other gods for other nations, yet no authoritative 
argument can be found in prose ; theology cannot 
be deduced from poetical imagery, and, even jf the 
emendation in Dt 32® is correct, the conclusion of 
v.’®isan overAvhelming denial of the henotheistic 
idea. There Avere, doubtless, in earlier times, cases 
where syncretism and lienotheism sullied tlie purity 
of the true faith, but in the religious beliefs of 
the leaders, from the Patriarchs doAvnivards, no 
adequate confirmation for such elements can 1« 
produced. Abraham, Moses, and Elijah Avere all 
equally zealous monotheists, and in none of their 
successors Avas there any retrogression from the 
highest and purest form of Unitarian belief. 

The polytheism prevalent in Babylon was rigor- 
ously attacked in the later chapters of Ismali ; 
more seductive to the Jcaa’b aa'us the Persian dual- 
ism (see art. Dualism [Iranian], vol. v. p. Ill f., 
also the * JeAAUsh’ section of the same art., 

114), but it AA’as none the less sternly reprobated 
I J'ew, I/it. Annual, London, 190S, pp. 146 - 148 . 
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by the prophet. _ After the Return, no more is 
heard of temptations or lapses in this direction. 
The spark kindled and fostered by the prophets 
had Mread into a mighty flame. From the day of 
the Return, as far as the Jews were concerned, 
‘the Lord was one, and His name was one.’ 

The belief, then, of the returned exiles in a 
supreme God, supreme not only for Israel but for 
the whole world, was unshaken and permanent. 
Linked to this belief was the corollary that God 
was good and His service obligatory on manldnd, 
to each one of whom he was accessible as a father 
to his children. The insistence on the compassion- 
ate element of the divine being — that element 
which was later called the middath hdraMmim — 
resulted in reflexions on the nature and origin of 
evil, sin, and suftering. These speculations pro- 
duced a repugnance to ascribe to the Deity the 
authorship of any actions which seemed incom- 
patible with His attribute of a merciful Father. 
Hence the exiles of Babylonia were somewhat 
allured by the Persian dualistic theory, which 
seemed to ofier a more satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the universe. It was not a desire for 
idolatry, not a negation of the Unity, nor the at- 
tractions and superior status of a dominant religion 
that led Jews to regard the contrast of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman with approval. Their attitude 
arose from mistaken motives of piety, and from 
earnest strivings after the essential truth. Again 
and again Judaism has witnessed a recrudescence 
of the desire for a dualistic explanation of the prob- 
lem of evil. Answers were not wanting from the 
prophets and teachers, yet new generations re- 
peatedly felt the old difflculty in a newer and 
keener form. The book of Job and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah declared vehemently for the 
Uiii^, and did not shrink from attributing evil to 
the Godhead. The unnamed prophet of the Exile 
states explicitly (Is 45’): ‘I form the light, and 
create darkness : I make pence, and create evil : I 
the Lord do all these thinp’; and this clear de- 
finition of God’s activity left no escape from attri- 
buting to His omnipotence that which man con- 
sidered evil. Yet a later age again felt repelled 
by this outspoken avowal and sought to mitigate 
ite seeming harshness. 

To the present tame, the Jewish liturgyi In daily morning 
service (see Singer, p. 3(), contains this passage as an intro- 
duction to the most important section, the sh^ma' (Dt 6‘), hut 
it is opparently divested ot the very principle to which it owes 
its insertion. For the passage now runs, ‘who formest light 
and createst darkness, who makest peace and Greatest all 
things.’ This alteration is, ot course, merely external, 8inc6 
‘ all things ’ include ‘ evil,* yet the change is significant, ^ond 
marks, no doubt, a revival ot the hesitation to ascribe evil to 
God. 

Closely allied to the problem of evil was the 
question of the prosperity of the wicked and the 
sufferings of the righteous, dealt with frequently 
in the later Psalms and in Job. In this, as in all 
the great problems, considerable fluctuation may 
be observed. The unity of God avas a sheet 
anchor to which all "held fast. His existence and 
divine providence presupposed a true solution to 
man’s perplexities ; if man could but succeed in 
finding the key, he would be able to unravel the 
mysteries. The certainty and dogmatism of later 
ages seem lacking during the Exile and in the two 
fmlowing centuries. From the Apocrypha it can 
clearly be seen how much the minds of men were 
exercised and how little they were satisfied by the 
answers which they possessed. The Apocrypha, 
taken as a whole, is at least two centuries younger 
than the Return, and it is only fair to assume that 
the earlier ago evolved no solution of which the 
later was ignorant. While taking care, then, not 
to read into the former period the progress and de- 
velopment of the latter, we roay at least infer that 
none of the philosophical ideas of the former 


escaped the notice of the later generations, and, 
therefore, of our own time. Our knowledge of the 
period immediately succeeding the Return is very 
scanty, but, as the centuries advance towards the 
period of Apocrypha, Mishna (see Talmud), and 
Midrash (^.v.), our material becomes more abun- 
dant, and It is practically certain that no great idea, 
no supreme solution of any of those questions 
which agitate and perplex the mind of man in aU 
ages, would have disappeared from the intellectual 
heritage that our ancestors bequeathed to us. 
From the 2nd cent, before the Christian era and 
onward such a supposition is almost unthinkable. 

The solutions of the problems of evil and suffer- 
ing ran on two lines, in a way closely allied. Man 
was incapable of understanding the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. The prosperity of the udcked 
was unstable or unreal even m this world; how 
much more in the world to come? It was only 
a superficial judgment that would convict the 
Almighty of injustice, by measuring His actions 
with an imperfect human norm. This line of 
argument, that of Job, Ps 73, etc., combines two 
thoughts — the insufficiency of human reason and 
the belief in the future world to redress the in- 
equalities of this life. Ps 49 is difficult to inter- 
pret. On the one hand, v.’® [v.“ EV] seems a clear 
indication of a future life, yet the last verse seems 
a pessimistic summary of the fate of humanity, 
couched in terms of despondency almost recalling 
the language of Lucretius. 

The corollary of the future world was not always 
employed. 

It was sometimes argued (e.g. Ps 129) that the fall of the 
wicked and the triumph of the righteous would be manifest 
even in this world ; or that, ns God had saved His people in the 
past, BO would He deliver them from present troubles; the 
appeal to history is common in the post-Exiiic prophets. 
Ctouplcd with this (e.g, Neh 0) is faith in God’s mercy, which 
will save the Jews and frustrate their enemies, though tha 
latter seem Bucoessful and the Jews doomed to failure. 

The different treatment of the problem offered by Ecclesiastes 
will be discussed when dealing with the ApocrjTpha. 

Closely allied to the problem of sin and suffering 
is the question of a future life (see, in general, art. 
Eschatology, § 10 , vol. v. pp. 376-381). At the 
early age of the Return, it is difficult to state pre- 
cisely how this question was regarded. Judaism 
has usually refrained from defining with precision 
the details and circumstances of the future world, 
contenting itself with a belief in its reality. This 
belief is, however, firm and uncompromising. The 
difBculty felt in later times was to deduce this 
belief from the Pentateuch. There can be little 
doubt, though direct evidence as to the antiquity 
of the idea is not plentiful, that the post-Exilic 
Jews believed in a world to come ; whether they 
believed in a resurrection of the body or of the 
soul is a difficult point to determine (see art. 
Resukeection [Jewish]). With the future life 
was bound up a belief in future reward and punish- 
ment ; it is hard, in the first instance at any rate, 
to conceive of a future state which will not difler 
from the present. If this world is to he one of 
trial and testing, the life beyond the grave must 
surely bear some relation to it, depending on the 
success or failure achieved during tlie preliminary 
stage. The hereafter must be correlated to the 
present. The sin of mankind, if not expiated now, 
must surely be visited at a later time ; and, if the 
sin, so also the merit. 

The famous 63rd chapter of IsaUh was formerly talcen as the 
authority for a belief in vicarious atonement. The special 
Christolosical interpretation has always been repudiated by 
Judaism; the general principle has scarcely, if indeed at all, 
been conceded (see S. R. Driver and A, D. Neubauer, The 
Third Chapter of Isaiah according to (he Jntieh InterjyreUrg, 
Oxford, 1S77). Thus Ibn Ezra (q.v. ; f 11C7) refers the expres- 
sion ‘my serv’ant* to all those God*fearinjr Jews who were in 
exile ; Sa'adj’a (^.r. ; S92-942) to the prophet Jeremiah. Both 
of these commentators reflect traditional exegesis ; their viewi 
do not merely represent contemporary opinion, suffering 
of the Servant wtis regarded by the nations as an expiation 
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for their sin; but this opinion, put into the mouths of the 
Gentile kings, wns erroneous, and the outcome of their amaze- 
ment at the persistence of the Servant under such unparalleled 
persecution. The impossibility of a vicarious atonement is 
clearly stated by the refusal of God to allow Jloses to become a 
substitute for the sins of Israel. ‘Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book ’ (Ex 323ht.). 

Similarly, although inherited punishment might 
he deduced from the Decalogue, the post-Exilic 
Jews relied on the teachings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, which maintain emphatically the doctrine 
of individual responsibility {Jer Ezk 18). 

The problem of free will (q.v.) developed more 
fully in later ages. In Deuteronomy the free will 
of man is distinctly stated, and it is not felt to be 
an encroachment on the divine prerogative of 
omnipotence (Dt SO’'®-)- Man is free, and 

God is all-powerful. The dilemma does not seem 
to have troubled the post-Exilic Jews. 

One of the most important elements in Jewish 
theology was the idea of cause and effect. The 
books of Kings, which were compiled after, or at 
least at the end of, the Exile, show very clearly 
that the writers were prone to link together events 
between which there was not, of necessity, any 
connexion, to find some religious motive in all 
affairs, and to account for history by the aid of 
theology. Thus the disaster to the village children 
who Avere eaten by she-bears is narrated after the 
mocking of the prophet (2 K 2^*-). To the writer 
it was obvious that the former incident Avas directly 
caused by the latter : posi hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The Exilic or post-Exilic JeAVs seem to have had 
no notion of secondary causes : the division of 
causes into material, formal, efBcient, and final 
belongs to the later age of Aristotle. Conse- 
quently, their ideas as to divine agencji Avere 
someAvhat primitive, and influenced their estimates 
of persons and events, 

^ Thus the compiler of the books of Ohronioles, who must hav-e 
lived at least in the age of Alexander, cares little for political 
history, which he subordinates to that of religion, and to a less 
extent this is true of the writer of Kings. i If the early theory 
of causation be kept in mind, many ditficulties, such as Hos 1, 
can be satisfactorily solved. The influence of this theory on 
theology was great. 

Both in Babylon and after the Return the JeAvs j 
held tenaciously to the belief in their divine j 
election (q.v.). Countless texts and teachings 
reminded them of the fact that God had chosen 
them to be His people. His AAutnesses, a kingdom 
of priests, a beacon of light and truth to the nations 
of the earth. HoAvever much they might have 
fallen short of their duty, however much they 
might have neglected not only to teach others, but 
even themselves to remain faithful to their sacred 
task, God had not deposed them for ever from the 
office to Avhich He had appointed them and their 
ancestors. Although the JeAvs had at times mis- 
interpreted their position to mean a freedom to sin 
AA’ith immunity from punishment — a vieAv strongly 
opposed by the prophets (e.g. Am 2-3) — ^yet they 
never felt themselves to have been superseded. 
Their mission Avas not taken from them. How 
deeply they realized their responsibility and at 
Avhat personal cost they Avere AA'illing to fulfil their 
obligation may be seen from the great domestic 
sacnfice Avhich Ezra exacted from a AviUing people 
(Ezr 9f.). 

It was no light matter to separate from beloved Avives and 
children, yet it was obvious that, if the mission of Israel were 
not ^to_ end in failure, the sacrifice must be brought. The re- 
pudiation of the foreign wives has been wrongly attributed to 
the Jews as an act of reproach and as evidence of callousness; 
It was in reality an instance of their devotion and their un- 
swerving fidelity to the idea for which they had been called to 
be a nation of teachers, to spread the Word of God to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine 
the relation in Avhich tlie Jcavs considered theiii- 

1 Of. W. E. Barnes, The Tim Boobs of the Kims, Cambridge, 
1908, p. xxix. 


selves to be placed with regard to Gentiles. Did 
they regard themselves as a separate nation among 
other nations? This question acquires fresh ini° 
portance in later and in modem ‘ times, and seems 
to have been regarded differently at different 
epochs. It must be remembered that the Jews, 
being Semites (q.v.), must, in consequence, be re- 
garded from the Semitic and not from the modem 
ethnological point of vieAv. The modern idea of a 
unifying element is consanguinity; the Semitic 
bond Avas community of Avorship. Erom the 
earliest times the principle of divine selection 
has been religious and not racial ; otherwise there 
is no reason Avhy distinctions should have been 
made hetAveen members of the same family; e.g., 
Abraham, not his father Terah nor his brother 
Haran ; Isaac, not Ishmael ; Jacob, not Esau. 
The tAvin brothers have the same parents and the 
same racial conditions, but even the primogeniture 
is ignored, and the spiritual heritage is given to 
the younger brother. A Moabite is one Avho w'or- 
ships Chemosh, an Ammonite one Avho Avorships 
Milcom, and an Israelite one Avho worships Adonai. 
It Avas not the possession of a territory, for nomads 
have no settled territory. It Avas not the ties of 
blood, for the descendants of Esau, though called 
the brothers of Israel, are yet no true sharers of 
Israel’s Abrahamic heritage. The strife of ideals 
is graphically portrayed as originating in tlie 
womb (cf. Gn 25-’®-, and see Rashi’s remark on the 
allegory). The link betAveen Semites Avas solely 
that of a common worship. At times this might 
acquire a racial sense, for inter-marriage Avith non- 
J eAvs, involving almost necessarily an abandonment 
of Judaism in the home and among the offspring, 
was prohibited. This prohibition, hoAvever, arose 
from a fear that religion Avould be affected, not 
from a sense of superiority of blood. The book of 
Ruth is an object-lesson in the consequences of 
pushing this tendency too far; the proselyte can 
be as Avorthy as the native, and from the Moabite 
Avoman David himself was descended. For the 
same reason a distinction Avas observed betAveen 
the seven nations of Canaan, who Avere irreclaira- 
ably steeped in AAUckedness (a fact borne out by 
archceology), and others, Avho, coming to sojourn 
under the AAungs of the Shekhinah, Avould develop 
into true sons of the Covenant. 

The effect of the Exile upon the Jewish com- 
munity is summarized as folIoAVs by W. 0. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box (Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue\ London, 1911, p. 3f.) : 


‘To a large extent it denationalized religion by demonstrating 
that the religion of Israel could survive the dissolution of the 
State, and was, therefore, independent of a national oenire. 
It is true that the elements of a national organization and me 
still e.xisted in the Jewish communities, long after the BahJ: 
Ionian exile, and eA-en later asserted themselves in noAvnafaouai 
forms. The connexion between race _ and religion, thougn 
modified, was not destroyed. Judaism, in fact, has never pven 
up altogether ito racial basis. In this, as in other respects, it 
has ever been inconsistent. AVhen the ideal of a cominunity, 
organized for purely reli^ons purposes and _ recognizing no 
distinctions of race, has attempted to translate itself into 
from within organized Judaism, a reaction back to the national 
idea has ineA’itably folloived. And it ivas after every outwarn 
sie-n and vestige o'f separate nationality had been swept away py 
Hadrian (a.d. 135) that national feeling and sense of racial 
solidarity became most intense. But all the same, it remains 
true that ever since, the Avidely sundered and (in all oiner 
respects) distinct communities of Jeivs Ai-hieh are scattereo 
OA-er the world find their one link of continuity and unity m a 


common religion. ^ 

It has been pointed out, justly,2 that, in pnnciple, the separa- 
tion betAveen the State and the Church had already been effeetcu 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. But in practice Deuterononn- 
principles met at the outset AVith serious obstacles in tnow.-' 
of their reaiization. The last of these disappeared with tiie 
destruction of the State. ... . 

The first to seize and enforce the lessons of the Exile was iiw 


2 e.g?, by'cT’H. Friuli, Her Israel. Prophetismu^, Strassburg 
1900, p. 8311. 
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prophet Ezekiel, “the Brat do^atiat of the Old Testament.” 
He laid the theological foundationa of the atructure which Ezra 
reared.' i 

To translate the ■words 'am and g6i by ‘nation’ 
is to beg the question and to presuppose an idea of 
‘nationality’ akin to that •which the word now 
conveys. The term 'am implied an essentially 
religious kinship, because in primitive times the 
god was of the same kin as his servants (see W. R. 
Wraith, Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 
35 ff.). A separation of religion and nationality 
was impossible ; the idea of religion included much 
that is ii^lied by the latter. An Israelite wor- 
shipping Cheraosh became a Moabite, ipso facto-, 
an ‘ atheist Jew’ was inconceivable. ‘It was im- 
possible 
without 
course of 

characteristics and adopted national features of life 
and government. Intercourse with their neighbours 
tended more and more to bring into the minds of 
the Jews a craving for a separate national entity, for 
a king, for an army, for territorial e.vpansion. All 
these desires are regarded by the reli^ous teachers 
as a falling away from righteousness, as signs of 
rebellion against God. Israel is a theocracy, to be 
governed by judges and officers (Dt 16'®), by councils 
of elders (Ex 18®®'-), deriving their authority from 
the priests and ultimately from the Deity. If, 
dissatisfied ■with this form of government, the 
Israelites clamour for a king, * like all the nations 
which are round about,’ the desire miglit be granted 
(Dt 17'‘). But the king is not to collect cavalry, 
nor is he to set his heart on Egyptian alliances. He 
is to spurn all the prerogatives of nationality and 
monarchy, and to reign in accordance with the Word 
of God. Samuel (1 S 8) feels a great repugnance to 
the institution of a monarchy ; the request for a 
king is a rejection of God as their sovereign (v.’). 
Israel ‘ shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations’ (Nu 23®). Her safety is to be 
in rest and tranquillity, not in diplomatic duels 
with Assyria and Babylon, not in political and 
national alliances, not in seeking for territorial 
expansion or military prowess. All these are the 
Very signs of nationality that are so sternly repro- 
bated by Isaiah and, later, by Jeremiah. Israel’s 
destiny is comprised in the doctrine of the ‘ Kem- 
nant,’ the smtill minority of true believers, who, 
oblivious of the narrow and confining bonds of 
nationality, are to spread over the earth and make 
it fruitful. 

The ideal of Zion is to be not nn impregmable fortress, but the 

Source of the Torah, the fountain-spri •-■->■<■ — 

people -who pinned their hope on the 

were confounded, just as those who ■ f 

Qod,‘ and trusted in it to save them, ■• . ■ 

of a temporal nationality with strong military power and a 
position of inBuenoe in foreign politics was never preached by 
Isaiah as the destiny of Judah. But the reliance on nationality 
and the boastful vaunt of being ‘God’s invincible nation ’ became 
stronger as the king, nobles, and people grew more faithless to 
the Word of God, more heedless of the admonitions of the 
prophet. 'They could not conceive that Assyria should be 
allowed to overcome Isfael, God’s own nation, strengthened by 
alliances, falsely encouraged by lying teachers, boastful of its 
militaiT prowess and efficiency. But Isaiah saw more clearly; ; 
a faithless nation would inevitably be abandoned by God, for it 
was not for their nationality that He chose them, not because 
they were better or more distinguished by inherent virtue, but 
because of His love (Dt V) for them and in order that they should 
be His servants. Assyria was to be God’s rod of punishment. 
The unthinkable would come about, and the false ideals of 
nationality were to bo shattered by the hand of tbe heathen 
empire. The Lord of Hosts was to be supreme. His power 
was to sweep over the universe as waters cover the sea, sweep- 
ing aw’ay the puny artificial boundarieserected by man, ‘remov- 
ing the limits of nations and overwhelming the settlements like 
a mighty hero ’ (Is IQi'.*). When God had finished His work on 
Mount Zion and purified it from false ideals, when nations 
would no longer learn warfare, then would nationality be finally 
annihilated, and Israel would be a third with Egypt and Assyria, 
all eqnallv a blessing to mankind, Egypt being ‘ God s people, 
Assyria ‘ His handiwork ,* and Israel ‘ His inlicritanee (19-s). 

1 Of. the ch. referring to Ezekiel in Cornill, p. 117 fl. 


for an individual to change his religion 
changing his nationality’ {ib. 37). In 
time the Semites developed many national 


This universalistio consummation was regarded 
by all the prophets as the purpose for whicli the 
Deity was working. This must not he taken to 
implj* that Israel was to lose its particularization. 
Zion is constantly exalted to a position of spiritual 
leadership, and this position is contrasted with the 
Oriental despotic court, which the kings and nobles 
created. At certain times, traces of a nationalist 
spirit may be observed, especially in exile or in 
persecution. By the waters of Babylon the Jews 
were, so to speak, driven into nationality because 
they felt themselves to stand apart from the empire 
wlierein they dwelt. But it was, in reality, the 
contrast between the two religions, not a sense of 
nationality, tliat sundered the Jews from their con- 
querors. The Northern Kingdom was essentially 
more_ nationalist in proportion as it was less religious 
in spirit than Judah. Destruction and expatriation 
fell upon both kingdoms alike ; but Judah survived, 
Samaria perished. During the Maccabsean persecu- 
tions the contrast between Jew and Greek acquired 
something of a national tinge. In Babylon and 
after the Return, the religion alone seems to have 
been the essential characteristic. 

The dispersal of Israel began before the Exile ; 
it continued after the Return. Emigration, stimu- 
lated by trade and other motives, as well as exile, 
had removed many Jews from the land of their 
fathers. They were to be found in Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Hamath, in the coastlands of the Medi- 
terranean, and even in remote and mysterious 
‘Sinim’ (Is II” 49”). The presence of Jews in 
Gentile surroundings, differing from their neigli- 
bonrs in so many ways, must have stimulated, on 
both sides, introspection. The Jews were driven 
back on themselves, and they studied their own 
religion the more carefully. I’hey would naturally 
look outside their own camp as well, and contrast 
the forms of worship and tne beliefs that existed 
■without. At a very early stage the influence of the 
Jeivish Diaspora, as a missionary agency, began to 
be felt. Judaism became more and more universal- 
istic. Cuneiform inscriptions reveal an intense 
Jewish life in Mesopotamia; socially and religi- 
ously the Jews played no small part in the land of 
their conquerors. Tbe other world power, Egypt, 
was also the home of a solid Jeivish community. 
Doubtless many other colonies existed, for silence 
must not be construed as an argument. Until the 
appearance of the Assuan papyri, we had no evi- 
dence for Je’wish life in Egypt at the time of the 
Return ; we now, by one single discovery, are able 
largely to re-construct the history of the Jews of 
Yeb (Elephantine). The favour of the Persian 
governors protected them ; they prospered com- 
mercially, engaging in various trades and holding 
property. They seem to have had a temple of 
their oun, at least an altar with incense. They 
felt themselves in spiritual communion with Pales- 
tine, corresponding with political and religious 
officials. Their names are mostly Biblical, and 
they seem to have clung to their ancestral faith. 
It is unfortunate that most of the documents are 
of a business nature ; more positive details as to 
religions life and thought would have been welcome. 
Doubtless the activity of the Jews prevailed in 
many other places, of which, at present, we have 
no knowledge. We can safely assume that, wherever 
they settled, a centre was established ■whence Juda- 
ism was difiused not only from Jew to Jew, but also 
to Gentile. Already Jeremiah, from the womb 
(Jer I®), had been designated as a prophet to the 
Gentiles, to preach a belief in God and the tenets 
of righteousness to the wide world. 

The Temple and its sacrifices (see Sacrifice 
[Jewish]) filled as large a part of Judaism after the 
Return as before the first destruction. It is often 
urged that the prophets deprecated the sacrificial 
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^stem and Avere not over-zealous for the Temple 
itself. This vieAV is scarcely correct. The prophets 
frequently decry sacrifices, Avhen brought in a wrong 
spirit or regarded as licences to sin. It is extremely 
doubtful Avhether they rejected sacrifices qua sacri- 
fices. Similarly Jeremiah denounces those who 
make the existence of the Temple and the Ark of 
the Lord an excuse for sin. Jeremiah 3'®'- is de- 
finitely clear : it cannot he regarded as otherwise 
than a denunciation of those who felt that the 
Temple Avas inviolate, and that its inviolability 
would safeguard them from the effect of their Avrong- 
doing. The prophets of the Return favour the 
sacrifices. Malachi, speaking not merely of the 
present but even of the Messianic a^e, looks for- 
Avard to a time Avhen the minkah of Judah and Jeru- 
salem shall again be pleasing to the Lord as in days 
of old (S'*). Haggai and Zechariah, so far from 
deprecating the Temple idea, reproach the people 
for being lukcAvarm in the work of rebuilding. 
There Avould haA'e been no possibility for these 
admonitions had the idea of Temple and sacrifices 
been superseded. The rebukes are directed against 
those Avho are despondent or those who are apath- 
etic. The first Retnrn AA'as folloAved by a certain 
amount of disorganization. Not until the adA'ent 
of Ezra aa’Us the religious life firmly established. 
For this reason Malachi attacks a spirit of parsi- 
mony among the tithe-payers and those Avho Avonld 
defraud God of the sacrifices due to His Temple. 
There is no indication anyAvhere that the Temple 
and the sacrifices Avere to be relegated to the 
past. 

The Messianic idea seems, to some extent, dor- 
mant at the beginning of the Restoration. The 
term ‘ ^Messiah,’ of course, occurs in early passages 
of Scripture, but in a purely literal sense of 
‘anointed,’ t.c. king, or one appointed to fill a 
certain office (cf. art. Messiah, Messianism). 
‘The_ Avord “Messiah” (anointed one) is neA'er 
used in the Old Testament in the special sense to 
Avhich it has been consecrated by JeAvdsh and 
Christian usage ’ (J. Skinner, Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah, Chajtters i.-xxxix., Cambridge, 1896, p. 
Iviii). During the Exile the term is even applied 
to Cyrus, a Gentile ruler, because he has been 
chosen to be a divine instrument in Israel’s re- 
lease. What may be termed the Messianic idea 
is to be found under tAvo heads : (a) the redemption 
of Israel, from the first Exile; (h) eschatological 
prophecies of a Golden Age of universal peace and 
brotherhood. Under the influence of the Restora- 
tion, Avhen the people and prophets alike AA’ere 
animated by optimistic hopes for the present and 
the more immediate future, the Messianic idea 
AA'as not so strongly dominant. The settlement 
of the people and the restitution and spread of 
dmne Avorship in its former home occupied general 
attention. The age of the Apocrypha suav a re- 
neAval of eschatological speculation and a develop- 
ment and perhaps an extension of the Messianic 
idea.^ 

_ Prayer was naturally associated Aidth the Temple 
ritual, and the phrase M6'adM El (Ps 74®) has 
been taken to denote assemblies for Avorship, 
synagogues. Set prayers are recorded in Chron- 
icles and Ezra, and JeAvish tradition assigns to 
this period the institution of the 'Arntdah prayer 
(Singer, p. 44 ff. ; see, further, art. Pkaveik [Joav- 
ish]).“ So little can be said definitely with regard 
to ceremonial and liturgy during the period suc- 

^ For a detailed survey of this idea in its earlier forms see 
Skinner, p. Iviff. 

* O’asrt npn» ost {Stfri, § 843, ed. M. Fried- 

mann, Vienna, 1S64, f. 142b, 1. 2 ; ed. Bomberg, Venice, 1640, col. 
23SJ. See also Meg. 176, where F'c is attributed to the Great 
Sj'naErosTie. The kernel is probably old, but has been redacted. 
Ezra instituted the public reading of the L^w on certain occa- 
sions. 


ceeding the Return that it Avill be more satisfactory 
to leave the consideration of this question to a 
later stage. 

2. The Maccabman period.— After the Return 
the thoughts of the restored exiles Avere primarily 
devoted to religion, to the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and to the exposition of the Laiv. Con- 
siderable time elapsed before the idea of national- 
ity asserted itself. At the outset the Jews ivere 
governed by Persian officials, Avhose autocratic 
power Avas in ratio to their distance from the 
Court. Such a policy of decentralization Avas ill- 
adapted to consolidate a vast and nnivieldy em- 
ire. In the great political conirulsions occasioned 
y the conquests of Alexander and the strife be- 
tAveen the Diadochoi, the evil consequences of 
such a system of administration became manifest, 
Tliere Avas neither a national idea nor an imperial 
spirit to foster a sense of unity or attachment. 
Unity Avould, in any case, be well-nigh unattain- 
able in such a heterogeneous collection of subj’ects, 
although patriotism might perhaps have been 
aroused by a strong personality at the head of the 
State. The local governor, not the remote and 
unknoAvn ‘King of kings,’ represented to the 
country folk their actual master; AA’ith his over- 
lord they had no concern. The feuds of cities 
Avould often result in raiding and Avarfare, owing 
to the AA’eakness of the central government; these 
internal conflicts affected the provincials, not the 
great battles of the Empire. The Jcavs felt them- 
selves at first neither citizens of the Empire nor 
Palestinian nationalists. The Empire Avas too 
large and JeAAdsh Palestine was too small. 

‘The Jewish people had not the extension which is shown ns 
in the days of Christ. If we had gone in the fifth century B.o. 
through Galilee— through all those sacred places so familiar to 
us, Nazareth, Cana, Bethsaida, Capernaum— we should have 
been among heathens. The name Galilee is the short for Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles, that is, the region of the Gentiles ; the name 
clung to those uplands between Gennesaret and the sea, even 
after they had become predominantly Jewish. We should 
have been not only among heathens, but aniong barbarians, a 
population in which the original basis of Syrian peasants, tillers 
of the soil, had been crossed with the wilder Arab blood which 
came in by infiltration from the desert. The people of the 
Jews we should have found only in Jerusalem and in the fields 
and villages around Jerusalem to a radius of some ten to fifteen 
miles ’ (E. K. Be van, J erusalem under the High-Priests, London, 
1904, p. 11). 

Nationality was produced, among the Jews, by 
purely political causes. The overthroAV of Darius 
and his Empire at the hands of Alexander did not 
at first react on them. For nearly a century they 
Avere under the dominion of the Ptolemys, and 
the change in their position seems to have been 
slight. It was not until Palestine was transferred 
to the Seleucids that a ncAV era really began. To 
the spread of Hellenism and to the fostering by 
the Seleucids of Hellenic institutions and customs 
the groAvth of JeA\dsh nationality is due. Antioch 
was a much more zealous disseminator of Greek 
culture than Alexandria, but the Hellenic spirit of 
Antioch, more intense and aggressive, was coree- 
spondingly debased in quality. The JeAvs of Alex- 
andria AA'ere not offended by Egyptian Hellenism, 
but the Syrian Hellenism of Aitiooh stirred up 
strife through the Avhole land. 

The attempt of Antiochus to suppress Juda- 
ism and substitute the Avorship of Olympian Zeus 
roused intense opposition. The Maccabees Avere 
supported Avith devotion by the Hdstdim (see art. 
Hasid^ans, Hasidism, vol. vi. p. 526), and their 
A’ictory secured the permanence of Judaism. Ins 
beginning of the conflict Avas a fight for religious 
liberty ; the end resoli’ed itself into a struggle for 
nationality. When once the triumph of religion 
Avas assured, theHasmonasan leaders, in continuing 
the struggle for the sake of national expansion, 
lost the support of the U'lstdim, who became their 
undisguised opponents. No circumstance is more 
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instructive in the annals of Maccabtean history 
than the secession of the ‘Pious’ party, as soon 
as the aims of the Hasmoncean princes became 
material. It is not difficult to discover the cause 
of this divergence. The gulf between Judaism 
and Hellenism was great, for not only religious 
beliefs but social practices were involved. Juda- 
ism, like Islam and other Semitic faiths, includes 
under ‘religion’ many elements which elsewhere 
would fall under a different classification. This 
point, so important to remember, will be dealt 
with again in considering H&lakhn. The 5ilstdim 
could not tolerate many things, harmless in them- 
selves, which would have been allowed to pass 
unchecked had religion not been at stake. The 
Greek dress and athletics would not have inspired 
such detestation under other conditions. In Alex- 
andria, Jews adopted Greek speech and, mostprob- 
abljy^, Greek costume, ■without being considered 
traitors to J udaism. In Palestine, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, all contact with the heathen became 
impossible. Things innocent by nature became 
actively noxious. The gap was complete, and 
could not be bridged. With this utter loathing 
for all things Greelt, there came an insistence on 
all things Jewish ; the antagonism revealed anti- 
theses before overlooked or non-existent. There 
was no national feeling before ; it •was this bitter 
religious antagonism that created it, perhaps on 
purpose to oppose Greek nationalism. The aim of 
Alexander was Hellenization, and this included a 
strong national feeling ; Antiochus and his party, 
unworthy heirs of a great ideal, and boastful of 
their national superiority, produced by their ex- 
cessive fanaticism a corresponding national feeling 
on the Jewish side. 

It was not among the pious Hasidim that this 
^irit was strongest; it was chiefly evident in 
Judas and the leaders. The 5asldim -were con- 
cerned with one object and one object only — free- 
dom of worship. Beyond this they cared for 
nothing. Judas believed that there could be no 
security from a repetition of the persecutions un- 
less Judaism possessed a State as wellasa religion. 
Hence he favoured all institutions that tended 
to arouse national feeling. Here he parted com- 
pany with the yasidim, hitherto his staunchest 
adherents. When Demetrius sent Bacchides to 
instal Alciraus, an opponent of the Hasmonaians, 
as high priest, the Hasidim were ready to accept 
him, and this was the beginning of the breach. 
Hereafter the fight was for national and dynastic 
ambition (Bevan, p. 117). In exactly the same 
way Jonathan and John Hyrcanus lost the sup- 
port of the Pharisees, the spiritual successors of 
the 5asidlm, because they combined the offices of 
high priest and king (see Pss.-Sol. 17°'®). The 
Hasidim and the Pharisees despised all ■worldly 
elements. They cared not who ruled them or to 
what nation they belonged if only they could have 
freedom to worship God. The_ tendency may be 
often paralleled in Semitic history. The Kha- 
warij, in a.d. 657, deserted the cause of 'Ali, the 
fourth Khalif, and made their battle-cry, ‘No 
judgment save that of God ! ’ 

After the Bestoration the government wa.s, in 
the main, theocratic — that is to say, the priests 
and the exponents of the Law enjoyed consider- 
able power ; the book of Ezra mentions four 
branches of secular rulers (10®' ®) — princes, elders, 
rulers, and nobles. 

The functions of these classes are not clear, nor is it possible 
to state with certainty that these different names imply differ- 
ent classes of officials. Among the aristocracy thus consti- 
tuted— for, as Bevan remarks (op. cit., p. 6), ■ the Community 
at Jerusalem was no democracy ‘—the priests were included, 
the high priest gradually acquiring more and more power, 
until, in the time of Jonathan and John Hj-rcanus, the high 
priest was the head of the State as well as of the religious 
community. He was the president of the Assembly later 


known as the Sanhedrin.l The Sanhedrin, composed of both 
Babbis and nobles, possessed, up to the Roman period, the 
power of life and death. Even Herod, in the height of his 
career, was summoned to appear before them ; and from this it 
will be seen that the authority and influence of the religious 
element were exceedingly strong in the Jewish State. The 
priests, in accordance with the provisions of the Pentateuch, 
were maintained by the people. They received the tithes and 
flrstfruits as their salaries, and were regarded with reverence 
on account of their sacred calling. They and the Rabbis were 
treated with considerably more respect than the secular offlcials 
by all classes of the population. 

On the first day of Tishri, 444 B.C., Ezra the 
scribe and Nehemiah brought out to the people 
the Law of Moses (Neh 8'), and read its contents 
to the assembled multitude. From now onwards, 
under the influence of Ezra, priest as well as scribe, 
the study and observance or the Law ivere prose- 
cuted tvith ardour. From his days the scribes, 
or interpreters of the Law, came into existence. 
The canon of the whole Bible was most probably 
formed later (but see, further, p. 694'’), in the time 
of 'Akiba (f A.D. 135; on 'Akiba him.self see art. 
Akiba ben Joseph,^ vol. i. pp. 274-276). The 
Pentatenchal lerfslation permeated the people and 
moulded their lives. As the Torah spread, the 
influence of the scribes increased in proportion. 
Not only in Palestine, but wherever the Jews had 
settled, the zeal for the Law accompanied them. 
In Syria they made many proselytes (see Josephus, 
BJ VII. iii. 3). In Egypt by about 260 B.C. the 
Septuagint translators began their work, and the 
Bible was made accessible to the Gentiles in 
their own tongue. The various Aramaic versions, 
knowm as Targumim (see art. Targums), are of 
later date and were made for Jendsh use. The 
Septuamnt seems to have been intended, accord- 
ing to tire account of Aristeas, for non- Jews. The 
Samaritan community accepted Judaism and re- 
ceived the Pentateuch about 430 B.C. Their re- 
cension differs in certain respects from the Jewish 
or Massoretio text (see, further, art. Samaritans). 

All these facts show how the knowledge of the 
Torah was becoming diffused. It is safe to assume 
that many of the otlier Scriptural books circulated 
freely, as well as the Law. For the intense devo- 
tion to the Law and to Judaism the scribes and 
priests, the successors of the prophets, are largely 
responsible. The strength of the religious spirit 
appeared in various guises, not always uniform. 
Sects began to arise. As the Jews were brought 
face to face with the fascinations of Greek culture, 
a Hellenizing party grew up. Originally, no doubt, 
this party desired bo adopt all that was good in 
foreign culture while remaining steadfast in loyaltj’ 
to their faith. In course of time, partly by com- 
pulsion and partly by choice, the Hellenizers 
succumbed to the allurements of their Greek friends 
and made jettison of their religion to save their 
material prosperity (1 Mac 1"). There were not 
ivanting, doubtless, among them those who did not 
prove utterly faithless, but the real resisbince came 
from the uncompromising opponents of Hellenism. 
From these the party of the HSsldim developed, 
men zealous for religion and for religion only. 
These were the mainstay of the forces led by Judas ; 
they were pioneers of martyrdom, ready to die not 
merely for the broad principles of their faith, but for 
the absolute obsen'ance of the Law. They were, 
at first, prepared to suffer death rather than defend 
themselves if attacked on the Sabbath. After their 
breach with Judas, the Hflsidim pass away. The 
term disappeared, but the spirit survived, to re- 
appear under the guise of the Pharisees. 

After tlie fixing of the text of the Law, the 
functions of the scribes centred on the exposition 
of the precepts and commandments and the pre- 
servation and teaching of the traditions. These 
traditions, called tlie Oral Law {T6rah shcbcal peh), 
are believed by orthodox Jews to have accompanied 
1 See JE vi. (1904] S9S«. 
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fcheWritten Law(7’(5mA shebhikhHhabh), and atradi- 
tion of Mosaic autliority is called Haluhha U M6she 
mis-Stnai (see, furtlier, art. Law [Jewish]). The 
AVritten Law had to he supplemented in many cases 
bj tradition, because the prescriptions were some- 
times vague and presupposed e.xisting knowledge. 
The rite of circumcision and the wearing of phy- 
lacteries, e.ff., are ordained in the Bible, hut 
the details are not prescribed (cf. above, vol. iii. 
p. 440“). The object of the scribes (gr.u.) was to 
teach the people how tradition required the Law 
to be carried out. The absence of such scribal 
teaching had been the cause of the neglect of the 
Law and of idolatry in earlier times ; the work of 
the scribes consolidated Judaism and gave it 
stability and endurance through the later ages.* 
The name ‘Pharisees’ (P‘rlshayya, ‘separatists’) 
was adopted by or applied to those who were 
careful to observe the Written and the Oral Law 
(see, further, art. Phaeisees). 

Attempts are frequently made to belittle the work of the 
eoribes and Pharisees. The enormous moral and spiritual effect 
of their work is often overlooked, and attention is focused on 
tbeir so-called ‘ hair-splitting's.' 

(1) This mistaken attitude is due to ignorance of the true 
perspective. 

(a) Judaism includes many civil elements under the head 

of religion ; consequently many discussions and prescriptions 
referring to civil matters had to he dealt with hy the religious 
teachers. Similar legal arguments are to be found in every 
^steni of law worthy of the name. Every system must of i 
necessity contain some elements of formal expediency, if it is j 
based on logic, since principles cannot always he pushed to their 
logical conclusion. Moreover, a legal fiction was often designed 
to preserve the memory of a principle, while alleviating the 
strict requirements of a law, especially if the fulfilment had 
become too difficult for the community (I'hdqil). It must be 
remembered that the scribe or Eabbi had a twofold, if not a 
manifold, personality ; he was a civil judge as well as areligious 
teacher. It is not fair to confuse the two functions and ignore 
the different attitudes necessary for such a double position. 
It is sometimes not easy to draw a line of demarcation. Further, 
the duty of the scribe was to specify clearly what was required 
of the people, to secure homogeneity of practice. It is obvious 
that the vague prohibition of work on tlie Sabbath would lead 
to public scandal and Sabbath-breaking, if the inteipretation of 
‘work’ were left to Individuals. It was by specification and 
precision that a spiritual rest was achieved. The Sabbath was 
not merely a day of ‘ Don’ts.' As a matter of fact, the circum- 
scribing of activities in the material sphere impelled a high 
sense of rest and consecration. This statement is capable of 
eirnple proof. On the whole, in the course of time, the 
Sabbath laws have not been relaxed. The tendency has been in 
the opposite direction Consequently the observ- 

ance of the Sabbath must be more rigid to-day than in the days 
of the early scribes. But no orthodox Jew feels the Sabbath to 
be anything but a day of true delight, awaited with eagerness 
and welcomed as a ‘bride.’* And this delight can be realized 
only from within. No non-Jew is competent to describe it, for 
this experience is one which he can never have enjoyed. The 
Sabbath is to the Jew a day of ecstasy and good cheer, not of 
restraint; it has a positive, not a negative, character. Only 
when the Sabbath spirit is lost does the day become irksome. 
When, for example, in order to indulge in some amusement or 
to perform some act which is modern, and, consequently, falls 
under no prohibition exactly specified by the codes, but which 
is, nevertheless, obviously out of keeping with the Sabbatical 
spirit, the prohibitions are circumvented and are observed in 
the letter and not in the spirit, then the restrictions are felt to 
be irksome. But the fault lies with the Sabbath evaders, not 
with the scribes. The result is that the breach of the letter 
soon follows that of the spirit, and the observance of the Sabbath 
is finally abandoned. Those who keep the Sabbath do not suffer 

a penitential gloom,* as is often falsely imagined : those who see 
only the restrictions, and not the underlying spirit, tend, in 
process of time, to lose the Sabbath altogether. It is therefore 
chose who do not keep the Sabbath that find it a burden. 

(b) Many arguments are theoretical, being of the nature of 
exercises in logic and dialectic in which every hypothetical 
possibility has to be considered. Eeuben and Simeon often 
correspond to John Doe and Eichard Eoe. 

(2) The work of the Pharisees and scribes is attacked by 
writers who desire to belittle Judaism, in order to exalt the 

^ Of all the comprehensive verdicts on this important class, 
the most impartial and scientific may be found in an ordination 
sermon by Foakes Jackson, called ‘ Our Lord and the Pharisees,’ 
published in the Peterborough Diocesan Magazine, Jan. 1010, 
with which every orthodox Jew will be in agreement. Of larger 
scope, and equally praiseworthy, is E, T. Herford’s Pharisaimn 
(London, 1912). 

2 This is well shown by Montefiore, Judaism and SI. Paul, 
p.32f. 

*Sce G. H. Box, Spiritual Teaching of the Jewish Pr. Booh 
[Judaism and Christianity : Short Studies], London, 1900, p. 13. 


daughter faith. There are some who, conceiving nothing 
positive about Christianity, would make the raison d'Hre of 
that religion the failure of Judaism. This tendency leads to 
perversions of fact, not always due to ignorance. Attention is 
deliberately focused on the ‘ mountains suspended by a hair,’ 
and the Pharisaic Eabbis are represented as casuists and 
hypocrites, their vast spiritual activity being purposely con- 
cealed. According to the writers of this class, Judaism Is 
effete. It is not enough to say that the Law is no longer obli- 
gatory on Christians because of the coming of Jesus. Judaism 
itself must be stamped as corrupt and therefore superseded. 

The influence of the Pharisees was immense. 
They were men of extreme piety and devotion, and 
their aim was to sanctify eve^ pliase of daily life. 
The Jew was to think of God in every act, at every 
moment. Not only must the command itself be 
observed ; it must he safeguarded hy a ‘ fence ’ 
(s^ydgh). Naturally among so great a party there 
were those who fell short of the high ideal that was 
set them. Alexander Jannseus warned his wife to 
beware of the ‘false’ Pharisee. In the famous 
passages of the Talmud (Jer. Ber. ix. 5 [8], ed. 
princ., fol. 13a, outer col,, ed. Jitomir, 1858-64, p. 
119 ; M. Schwab, French tr., Paris, 1871, p. 171, 
or Eng. ed., 18S6, p. 168 ; Bab. Sota, 22b ; see also 
Ab6(h de a. Iia(Aan,'peTeifxxxvu., ed. S. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887, p, 109:=55a; see note 4 of Schechter) 
seven classes of Pharisees are mentioned : he wlio 


accepts the Law as a burden ; he who acts from 
interested motives ; he who counter-balances ; he 
who is sparing ostentatiously ; he who asks to be 
shown a good action, that he may do it ; he who 
acts through fear ; and he who is inspired by love. 

The apparently sweeping condemnation of the Pharisees in 
the Gospels is perhaps due to the fact that the rebukes were 
originally directed against the hypocritical Pharisees, who had 
disappeared in the time when the Gospels were compiled or 
copied. To the Christian scribe, after the destruction of the 
Temple, these distinctions were unknown. Discrimination was, 
therefore, meaningless to him, and was consequentiy emitted. 
The result has been that the special condemnation of a small 
minority has been made to include a large and God-fearing class 
of men. The presence of upright and noble Pharisees receives 
recognition in the NT in the account of Nioodemus, who was 
also ‘ a ruler of the Jews ’ (Jn Slff- 19*9). 


Tile greatest achievement of the Pharisees was 
the advance which they taught in the doctrine of 
the future life. On this point, as also on the 
question of angels, they differed from theSadducees. 
The name of this party has been derived from 
mddtq, ‘righteous,’ or, with more probability, from 
Saddq, Zadok, the famous priest from whom, it is 
said, they claimed descent. As opposed to the 
Pharisees, who were largely democratic, the Snd- 
ducees were aristocratic. The Sadducees did not 
accept the Pharisaic H&lakhd.^ They maintained 
the principle of ‘ eye for eye ’ literally ; the Phari- 
sees had long commuted the penalty (see Funk, p. 
47 ; Judah Ylale'vi,Kitdbal-Kha!tari, ed. Hirschfeld, 
pt. iii. § 46, p. 176). They interpreted ‘the day 
after the Sabbath ’ (Lv 23**) literally,^ not, as their 
opponents, the ‘ day after the festival.’ 
rejection of the doctrine of immortality was based 
jn ethical principles. The founder, Antigonus of 
Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just, made his motto, 

‘ Be not as servants that serve the master for the 
sake of gaining a reward, but be like servants who 
serve not for the sake of gaining a reward, and let 
she fear of Heaven he upon you’ (AhOth, i. 3; 
Singer, p. 184 ; B. T. Herford, in K. H. Charles, 
Apoc. and Pseudepigr. of OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 691 ; 
see, further, art. Sadddcbes). 

It must be observed that, when the Babbis contrast two 
)f serving God, ‘from love* (ttiffahdhhdh) and ‘frorn 
miyyirdh)^ and extol the former, they are P**^®^**^, ? 
mconscious agreement with this sayingr, because love nere 
mpHes disinterested service, performed for its OAA*n 
Vccordinff to Antigonus, there was to be no reward Jd a me 
beyond tne grave. The Sadducean doctrine of doing gow lor 
ts OUT! sake is perhaps ethically higher than that ot tne 
Pharisees, bub it is the doctrine for a saint and recluse, 
mpracticable as a popular creed ; hence, if for no other reason, 
be Pharisaic party and form of belief were the more . 

The two parties, according to Josephus, differed 
nestioD of freewill. The Pharisees held that mans freedom 
faction was limited. They ‘ascribe all to providence and w 
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God, ond yet allow that to act os is right, or the contrary, is 
principally in the power ot men ; although fate does co-operato 
In every action. . . . But the Sadduceea take away fate entirely 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not 
doing what is evil ; and that to act as is good or as is evil is at 
men's own choice, and e.ach man attaches himself to the one or 
the other at will' (Josephus, BJ n. viii. 14). 

It would lie wrong to imagine that the whole 
code of life, especially the laws of ritual purity, 
prescribed by the Pharisees was intended by them 
to be incumbent on all alike. The 'am haares 
(q.v.), or multitude, was free from most of these 
provisions, which were observed only by the 
/iflbherim, or ‘associates.' This has been con- 
dusively shown by A. Biichler {Der galilaiscJie 
'Am-ha Arcs, Vienna, 1906). Nor was the antagon- 
ism of Pharisee and'ani Aa’arcs general, as is often 
tliought. Had that been the case, the Sadducees 
would have been more influential and popular. 

A third sect existed among the Jews, the Es- 
senes (q.v.), whose name is as inexplicable as the 
sect itself. Josephus {BJ il. viii. 2 If. ) gives a long 
account of their manner of life and forms of belief. 

They were communistic ascetics. They rejected pleasure as 
evil, owned property in common, and recruited their numbers 
more by the adoption of children and the accession of prose- 
lytes than by marriage, which, however, they did not entirely 
avoid. Their piety was extraordinary, and they indulged in 
ritual lustrations. They were noted for their fidelity ; ‘whatso- 
ever they say la firmer than'an oath.’ They devoted themselves 
to researches in ancient writings and to the study of natural 
medicine. They believed in the corruptibility of the body and 
the immortality of the soul. They believed in reward and 
punishment ns an incentive to right conduct. Many of their 
customs give evidence of some foreign conne.vion, and it has 
been suggested that they derived some of their ideas from 
Gnostic, Pythagorean, and other sources. It is clear, however, 
that they formed but an isolated section, and that they cannot 
have entered very deeply into the life of the people. Their in- 
difference to the Temple ritual was a sufficient cause for separa- 
tion, without their ascetic practices, which would not appeal to 
a multitude. The most important feature in connexion with 
the Essenes is their mysticism. For their influence on the 
IjiabbSla see art. l[{AEBXLa. 

The oldest Jewish schismatics were, of course, 
the Samaritans {q.v.). After the fall of Samaria, 
the king of Assyria introduced immigrants from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim 
to replace the deported Israelites (2 K 

These settlers partially adopted Judaism, serving the God of 
Israel, but not entirely abandoning idolatry. In 432 B.o. they 
were joined by Jewish exiles from Jerusalem who had quar- 
relled with Nehemiah (Neh ; Josephus, Ant. xi. vii. 2, viii. 7). 
The dispute turned upon the question of intermarriage. Being 
excluded from worship at Jerusalem, they desired a temple of 
their own. One of the refugees, linnasseh, a brother of Jaddua 
the high priest, had married a daughter of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria. For this he was disqualifled from officiat- 
ing at Jerusalem, and he therefore urged his father-in-law to 
cause an altar to bo erected in Shechem. This was done, and 
the existence of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim further em- 
bittered the relations between the Jews and toe Samaritans. 
During the Maccabasan wars the Samaritans sided with Anti- 
ochus (Josephus, Ant, xu. v. B), Later, John Hyreanus destroyed 
their temple. They possessed the Pentateuch in a somewhat 
different recension, which they wrote in their own characters, 
resembling the ancient Semitic script, but none of the Prophets, 
whose inspiration they did not recognize. 

In addition to tbe books of Daniel, Chronicles 
(in part), and Ecclesiastes, and tlie worlp of the 
historian Josephus,, other sources are available for 
information about this period. The Apocryphal 
■writings, in most cases contemporary, furnish abun- 
dant material, especially for a study of tliought and 
religion. 

In using evidence from the Apocrypha, it must be borne in 
mind that we cannot be definitely certain that we have before 
us an illustration of general Jewish thought. One. of toe 
reasons that prevented the receptlon.of the Apoctypha into the 
canon was, no doubt. Its divergence, in eomc cases, from orthi^ 
doxy. It does not always follow that orthodoxy changed 
betw'een the compilation of the various Apocryphal writings 
and the formation of the c.anon. In some cases, books, once 
orthodox, have become Apocr^'phal, at least from the Jewish 
point of view, b.v reason of Christian or.sectarian.interpolations. 
Consequently care must be exercised in accepting slatemenls 
from the Apocrypha as descriptive of Judaism generally. 

In the main, however, the Apocrypha furnishes 
a most valuable link between the 01' and the NT. 
The beliefs of the Pharisees are very largely in- 


spired and reflected by it. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is strongly developed in Daniel (12"). In 
Wisdom (S’®^-) it is associated with reward and 
punishment after death. 

‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no 
torment shall touch them. In toe eyes of the foolish they 
seemed to have died . . . but they are in peace. For even if 
in the sight of men they be punished, their hope is full of im- 
mortaUt 5 ’ . - . the Lord shall reign over them for evermore 
. . . and the faithful shall abide with him in love.* ‘God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an image of his 
own everlastingness ’ ( 2 ^ 2 ). 

On the other hand, Ecclesiasticus has no clear 
belief in immortality, but, if anything, inclines to 
a Sadducean rej ection of the idea. Ben Sirach’s phil- 
osophy was that punishment overtook the sinner in 
this life. If the righteous died unrewarded, his 
recompense lay in the good name which he left 
behind him (see Bevan, p. 5811’.). The canonical 
book of Ecclesiastes definitely breaks -with the 
idea, if, as is held by some scholars, the last 
chapter, especially v.'', be an orthodox addition to 
obtain the inclusion of the book in the authoritative 
Scriptures. The writer of 2 Maccabees, who de- 
rived his history from Jason of Gyrene, is emphatic 
in his belief in a future life, even in the resurrec- 
tion of the body as well. That the latter idea 
seems also to have been held by Jesus may be 
deduced from Mk 9“'*®, unless the words were in- 
tended purely metaphorically. The second book 
of Maccabees contains many verses which might 
be cited to instance the author’s unshaken belief 
in a future life. 

‘Thou, miscreant, dost release us out of this present life, but 
the King of the world shall raise up us, who have died for his 
laws, unto an etern.al renewal ot life ' (7t). ‘ For these our 
brethren, having endured a short pain thatbringeth everlasting 
life . . . ' (v.t®). Perhaps the most suggestive passage in the 
book is 12«, ‘ For it he were not expecting that they that had 
fallen would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for 
the dead.’ 

The date of 2 Maccabees has been placed within 
the period 60-1 B.c. ; slightly earlier were the 
so-called Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.), a collec- 
tion of distinctly Pharisaic poems. In these the 
Sadducees are attacked and seem marked out for 
eternal damnation, unless, indeed, repentance is 
considered to commute punishment. The doctrine 
of immortality is very strongly taught (H. E. Ryle 
and M. B. James, Psalms of the Pharisees, Cam- 
bridge, 1891, p. li ; see 3'» 13* 14» 15“’). 

In Judith there is no reference to a future state ; 
but this is probably accidental, and no argument 
can be draivn from this silence. Enough has been 
cited from the Apocryphal ■WTitings to prove that 
the doctrine of immortality was now firmly estab- 
lished in Judaism. 

The question of reward and punishment is as- 
sociated with the questions of immortality, evil, 
and free will. It has been doubted by some authori- 
ties {e.g., Ryle and James, p. 1 (d)) whether the 
statement of Josephus, relative to the difl’erence 
between the Sadducees and Pharisees on free will, 
is accurate. The ninth Psalm of Solomon upholds 
man’s freedom and responsibility : 

‘ Our works oro subject to our own choice ond power to do 
right or wrong in toe works of our hands ’ (v. 7). 

Several Apocryphal works deal -with the problem 
of evil. There is not much advance in thought, 
but it must be remembered that, in the solution of 
this enigma, the progress of philosophy since Job 
has not Deen great. The chief source, in the Apo- 
crypha, is 2 Esdras. To the UTiter it is inexplicable 
that Israel should have been punished for its sins, 
while the enemies of Israel have been allowed to 
go free. The answer is to be found in a combina- 
tion of the existing solutions. The ways of God 
cannot be understood bj* man, and in time to come 
He ivill send retribution and recompense. Baruch 
and Enoch also deal with the problem. AboutthLs 
time the idea of original sin grew up ; but, as 
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Judaism has never adopted this idea, care must be 
exercised in studying tliose early allusions, and in 
accepting their testimony as typical (but see the 
theory of S. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
London, 1907). 

The existence of an active power or powers for 
evil also comes into prominence, especially, though 
not exclusively, in the Apocalyptic writings (cf. art. 
Dkmons and Spibits [Jewish^ vol. iv. p. 612 If.). 
Not only such books as Enoch, which are full of 
demonology and angelology, but even Wisdom (2’*), 
contain such allusions: ‘Jlythe envy of the devil 
death entered into the world, and they that are of 
his portion make trial thereof.’ Perhaps this re- 
crudescence of demonology is due to the old repug- 
nance to ascribe evil to the Deity. Thus, Jubilees, 
in describing the temptation of Abraham, makes 
the agent not the Deity, but an evil spirit, Mastfimft 
(17|“®0. The later Chronicles of Jernhmeel omit the 
incident entirely. Tohit also contains references 
to the devil (6*^ 8®) and to demons. 

The pessimism of Ecclesiastes represents one 
trend of thought, probably Sadducean ; Wisdom 
(l^^'-) another : 

_ 'God made not death; neither deliffhteth he when the 
living perish : for he created all things that they might have 
being: and the generative powers of the world are healthsome, 
and there is no poison of destruction in them : nor hath Hades 
royal dominion upon earth.’ 

The Pharisaic teaching was predominantly opti- 
mistic, and the Rabbinic writings are full of the 
sentiment that this world is good : the observance 
of the Law was a joy in itself.^ It was good be- 
cause it was the handiwork of the Creator, who 
saw ‘ that it was good.’ Probably the pessimism 
of the Essenes, as much as anything else, contri- 
buted to their disappearance. The fatherhood of 
God was one of the keystones of Rabbinic teaching. 
‘The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy; 
and he vaunteth that God is his father ’ ( Wis 2“'). 
The immanence was always upheld, and the tran- 
scendental nature of the Deity was held to corres- 
pond with, not to contradict. His nearness to man.® 
The divine fatherhood was one of the answers to 
the problem of suffering and a protection against 
the assaults of evil. 

Two books of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom, belong to the category of didactic litera- 
ture, devoted to the praise of wisdom. They are 
the counterpart of the OT Wisdom literature. 
With the Rabbis wisdom was often lauded, and 
its great powers are often enumerated, but it is 
synonymous with the Torah and connotes religion, 
whereas in the Apocr 3 ’pha ‘ wisdom ’ implies know- 
ledge in a wider sense. While ‘ the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ general secular 
learning is sometimes meant. Hellenizing and 
perhaps Gnostic influences may be held responsible, 
to some extent, for the growth and spread of these 
ideas. 

Wisdom, as in the OT, is personified. She saves Adam after 
the Fall, Lot from Sodom, Jacob from Esau, Joseph and Israel 
from Egypt; in fact, she is God’s instrument {Wis lOur-)- ‘Bj’ 
thy 'visdorn thou formedst man ’ (9-) ; Wisdom is ‘ the artificerof 
all things ’ (7^). Wisdom is associated (9 ^bo with the ‘ Word of 
God,’ though the Logos theory is not developed very far. 

Perhaps the personification of wisdom, which, of 
course, can be paralleled in Proverbs, as in 8®® 9^, 
may be regarded as the first stage in the growth of 
angelology. Except in the definitely Apocalyptic 
books, angels seem to have been used as poetical 
images, and regarded from a figurative point of 
view. _ In Jubilees, however, and in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, very advanced angelology — e.g., division 
into groups and grades — occurs. Both of these 
books are later in date, and the references belong 
to Christian rather than to Jewish Apocrypha. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in the Psalms 

1 See O. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paulp p. 2SfI. 

- J. Abelson» ImmoTience of God in Pahbinical Lit,, Introd. 


of Solomon is the central position occupied by 
eschatological and Messianic ideas. In no portion 
of the Apocrypha is a clearer view presented or a 
more spiritual hero portrayed. The title xp‘<rr6s is 
here, perhaps for the first time, used in the sense 
of Messiah. Pss.-Sol. and 18 deal particu- 

larly with the future deliverer. The time of his 
coming is concealed from human knowledge; it 
%vill be heralded by great disasters. These were 
later knoivn as the ‘birth-pangs of the Messiah’ 
(hebhlcMdshiah). Thedelivererwas to be descended, 
but not supematurally, from the house of David, 
the Davidic relation being a link with the Messiah 
of the prophets. He Avill be supreme on earth, 
but under God ; he will be king and priest ; he 
will destroy ‘ proud sinners ’ and break up the rule 
of the Gentiles, i.e. the Romans. He will restore 
the kingdom and gather in the outcasts of Israel. 
He will rule the nations and peoples in holiness 
and wsdoni, and he will be known for his justice. 
The era of universal peace and brotherhood is not 
so clearly indicated as by Isaiah. There are, 
however, distinct allusions to it: ‘There shall be 
no unrighteousness in his days,’ nor will he reign 
by means of war (Pss,-Sol. 17®®'’); ‘Blessed shSl 
they be that shall be in those days, in that they 
shall see the goodness of the Lord wdiich He shall 
perform for the generation that is to come’ (18®). 
The blessings are not to be restricted to Israel; 
the converted Gentiles shall share them. There 
is no reference to judgment, resurrection, or im- 
mortality. 

Kyle and James (p. Ivi) quote an earlier parallel Irom the 
Alexandrine Sibylline Oracles, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. Here (flrae. Sibyll. iii. 652-6S6) the Messiah (called 
‘Kina’) is sent by God to make war to cease from the whole 
world, punishing and rewarding, not in virtue of his own power, 
but by the authority of God. 

The views as to the Messiah were various and 
by no means uniform. Material deliverers were 
expected by some, spiritual by others. In such a 
complex situation it is difficult to get a synoptic 
view. In 2 Maccabees the Messianic element is 
meagre ; in 2 Esdras, on the other hand, the length 
of ms dominion is specified as 400 years. Enoch 
associates the Messiah with the future life and 
reward and punishment (chs. 48-51, 90, Charles, ii. 
216 ff., 259 ft'. ), and in the later Apocryphal books the 
idea is developed. Ecclesiasticus, with its disbelief 
in a future life (17®®* ®®), has no place for a Messianic 
personage. The absence of this idea is a distinc- 
tive mark of Sadducean origin. 

The Sadducees were probably not lacking m 


ievotion to the Torah ; their observance was per- 
liaps le.ss extensive, but not less_ fervent. They 
rejected the s^ydgh, or fence, which the Pharisees 
jrected. They did not insist so strongly and 
frequently as the Pharisees on the necessity for 
ibserving the Law, because this ivas taken for 
p-anted. 

The Sadducees had ‘their traditions as to the way the I^w 
ihould be carried out in practice, but they refused to make tne 
mthority of the Scribes absolute. It is sometimes said 
;he Sadducees were analogous to the modern rationalism, ane 
jomparison is not a happy one ... it would rather be to tbos 
nthe eighteenth cent ’ : church of tlw 

nshionable classes, re. . ■ “ 

mtside the routine o’ , 1 “ i it '’l.f /he 

ipposed the fantastic ■■ ’ ■ : . -ueu 

bllowera of Wesley ’ (Bevan, p, 125). 

A ‘stem judgment’ is threatened, ‘awfully and 
swiftly,’ upon those in ‘high place’ who have 
lot kept the Law (Wis 6«’). The aim of Uie book 
)f Judith, the composition of which has been m- 
iigned either to the age of the Maccabees or to 

;he period following Pompey’s attack on Jei^alera 

n 63 B.C., is to extol the Law, The Sabbaths and 
cstivals are mentioned (8“ 10®), lirstfruits and 
iithes (11'®), and circumcision (14'°). Tobit m 
■imilar to Judith in enjoining strict adherence to 
he Law ; the dietary laws, Crstfruits, chanty, 
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prayer, and repentance are specially emphasized. 
Barucli, Jubilees, and the Psalms of Solomon all 
‘magnify the Law and make it honourable.’ In 
Ecclesiasticus, on the other hand, the function of 
the scribe is that of a philosopher rather than a 
religious instructor (39‘) ; he is an expounder of 
ancient lore, of sententious doctrine, rather than 
of statutes and ordinances. This does not mean 
that the Law is lightly esteemed ; it was a self- 
evident truth that tlie Commandments ■were to be 
carried out; and the maxims and wisdom of 
Ecclesiasticus were intended, doubtless, as a com- 
plement to the more essentially practical teaching 
of the other books. 

The attitude towards the Law may be paralleled 
by that adopted towards the Temple and sacrifices. 
No finer tribute to the ecclesiastical system can be 
found than the magnificent eulogy of Simon, the 
son of Onias, the great high priest, the type of the 
K6hen SedcJc, in Sir 60. Great as was his well- 
deserved popularity, one feels that some, at least, 
of the praises are intended for the office rather than 
for the personality of the occupant. Significant is 
his^ motto, ‘ Upon three things the world is based : 
upon the Torah, upon the Temple service, and upon 
the practice of charity’ {Abdth, i. 2; Singer, p. 
184 ; Charles, ii. 691). His disciple, Antigonus of 
Socho, the founder of the Saddncees, is hardly 
likely to have inculcated a dislike of Temple ritual, 
having been the pupil of so distinguished a high 
priest. Ecclesiasticus, like Ecclesiastes, makes no 
great point of the sacrificial system ; like the Law, 
it was taken as a matter of course (see also Jth 
le^"). 

Finally, reference should be made to an apprecia- 
tion of natural phenomena,- just as in the Psalms 
and in Job the poetical genius was impressed by 
the beauty of the world. It is re-echoed in such 
stirring passages as Sir 42 f. 

Little lias been said hitherto as to the domestic 


practices® and personal religion of the Jews. 
These subjects can be dealt witn more conveniently 
in the next epoch. 

3 . To the completion of the Gemara. — Isaiah 
had_ warned his countrymen against appeals to 
foreign powers for aid. The unreal glamour of 
such alliances scarcely concealed the sUken but 
efiective fetters of vassalage. Judah, flattered at 
the idea of being an equal ally of a mighty monarch, 
was, in point of fact, reduced to a_ dependent 
subject State. Exactly the same political error 
was committed by the Hasmon.'eans, in seeking the 
aid of Rome. Wherever the e.agles once set foot, 
the country ultimately fell under Roman rule and 
was deprived of every vestige of independence. 
It may be argued that, in any case, Judtea could 
not have remained unnoticed, but must inevitably 
be dra'wn into contact -with the great world power. 
This is true ; but, had Judas not broken with the 
Hiisidim, it is possible that dissolution of the 
Jewish State might have been accomplished more 
peaceably. The pious party — -whether 
or Pliarisees — were supremely indifferent to the 
personality of their civil rulers and the political 
system by which they were governed. So long as 
freedom of worship was secured, they were ready 
‘ to render unto Ctesar ’ his due. The Maocabsean 
princes and the Saddncees, being eager for national 
and political independence, could not fail to pre- 


1 There is considerable doubt whether Sir 60 refers to Simon i., 
son of Onias i. (310-291 n.c.), or to Simon ii., son of Onias n. 
(190-170 n.c.), o - ” ■’ — -'’7 B.c.),,the words 

’Son of Onias’ . . ■ r, Sayings o/fAe 

Jew. Fathers-i, ■ . ■ . T. Andrews, The 

Apoernphal Books, London, luus, p-m; vj. a. Boxand W.O.E. 
Oesterley, in K. H. Charles, i. 293, 607, decido in favour of 
Simon n. 

- See Monteflore, nnd St. Pavl, p. 46. 

’See also art. Festivals asd Fasts (Jewish), vol. v. pp. 
S79 SSl. 


cipitate a conflict which their opponents might 
have avoided or at least mitigated. 

The influence of Roman government on Judaism 
was manifest in three ways : (1) the functions of 
tlie Rabbis became more exclusively religious than 
civil _ or political ; (2) the unity of the Roman 
Empire stimulated the growth of the Diaspora ; (3) 
the_ Roman period witnessed perhaps the most 
fruitful epoch of internal religious expansion and 
constructive development in Judaism. To begin 
with, the civil authority of the Rabbis was dimin- 
ished by_ curtailing the jurisdiction and sanction of 
the Jewish courts. The right of giving decisions 
in questions involving finance was abrogated in 
the time of R. Simon b. Shetah, during the reign of 
Alexander Jannrens ; the power of inflicting the 
death penalty was suspended forty years before 
the fall of the Temple (Jer. Sank. 18n, inner col., 
line 24 of first perek, ed. Krotoschin, 1866 ; Schwab’s 
tr., Paris, 1888, p. 228 ; see Crimes and Punish- 
ments (Jewish), vol. iv. pp. 288-290). This 
limitation of the powers of the Rabbis served to 
intensify the ill-feeling between the Jews and the 
Romans, but it did not cause the disappearance of 
the Jewish laws in those spheres where they were 
no longer operative. The attention of the schools 
was centred on the discussion of civil and social 
enactments and prescriptions, even though their 
practical application was, at the time, impossible. 
The debates and decisions, being incorporated in 
the Gemara, have preserved faithfully a detailed 
record of these laws. The tendency of the Rabbis 
was, henceforward, to become religious teachers 
rather than civil officials. In the time of the 
Sepphoris academies, there were bitter feuds be- 
tween the J ewish civil and religious officials. This, 
however, must not be taken to imply the rise of a 
new class of professional Rabbis. A new class of 
Jeu’ish civil servants arose, called Pamasim,’ etc., 
who were often in antagonism to tiie Rabbis. 
They were tax-gatherers and administrators, and 
are reproached for many evil practices (see A. 
Buchler, Pol. and Soc. Leaders of Jew. Comm, of 
Sepphoris, London, 1909). But the Rabbis re- 
mained, as before, private individuals. In general, 
they were accustomed to earn their living, not 
by teaching, but by some occupation or nandi- 
craft. 

R. Gamaliel ni. (first third of Ist cent. A.D.), the son of B. 
Judah the Prince, said : ‘All study of the Torah iTithout_work 
must in the end be futile and become the cause of sin ’ {Ab6th, 
ii. 2; Singer, p. 187; Herford, in Charles, ii. 095). B. Zadok 
Qst cent. A.n.) used to say: ‘Make not of the Torah a crown 
wherewith to aggrandise thyself, nor a spade wherewith to 
dig’: quoting Hillel’s motto, ‘Ileiv’ho makes a worldly use of 
the crown ot the Torah shall waste away,’ he deduces that 
‘whosoever derives a profit for himself from the words of the 
Torah is helping on his own destruction ( 16 . ir. 7 ; Singer, p. 
106 : Herford, p. 704). 

The share of the Roman Empire in the gro'vvth 
of the Diaspora is almost incalculable. Jewish 
settlements arose in many distant Jnnds and cities. 
Many causes stimulated the spirit of travel and 
colonization among the Jews. The peacefulness 
of life in a Roman province, as compared with the 
turbulent conditions prevailing in Palestine, must 
have induced many Jews to settle abroad. Com- 
merce and deportation -were other factors. Life 
in Palestine was considered superior to foreign 
residence (see Judah Halevi’s fCitdb al-Khazarl, 
tr. Hirsohfeld, pt. ii. §§ 22, p. 9S ; Gitttn, 8a, etc. ; 
AbCth de B. Nathan, 2nd text, perek xxxix., ed. 
Schechter, p. 54a [=107] ; Keth. 1106 and 111a ; cf. 
JE ix. [1905] 503 f.), especially as many laws could 
be fulfilled only in the Holy Land. But the Jews 
outside were not forgetful of their religious duties. 
Of this there is abundant evidence. In earlier 
days, the Egyptian Jews at Syene, as may bo seen 
from the papjTi, observed the Passover, and used 

I On the functions of these ofDcials see JE ix, flOOSJ 541 1 
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the Jewish formula of marriage, ‘Thou shalt he 
my wife,’ not the customary Egyptian declaration, 
‘ Thou shalt be my husband.’ Philo (tfe Vita 
Moysis, ii. 1S7 [Mangey] ; ed. L. Cohn and P. Wend- 
land, Berlin, 1902, iv. 204f, ; tr. Cohn, Breslau, 1909, 
i. 302) bears testimony to the strictness -with 
which their descendants kept the Sabbath, abstain- 
ing from all manner of work, neither kindling fires 
nor carrying burdens, nor in any way violating 
the Pharisaic s^yagh. In Syria, too, Judaism 
flourished and spread (see Josephus, BJ VII. iii. 
3). From the Babylonian business documents 
of the great commercial house of Murashu and 
Sons, in which documents many Jewish names 
occur, Samuel Daiches has shown how great was 
the zeal for Judaism existing among the Jews in 
Mesopotamia (The Jews in Babylonia in the Time 
of Ezra, London, 1910). 

Judaism had also planted itself firmly and ex- 
tensively -within the Roman Empire. The allusions 
of the classical -writers are instructive. Already 
before the time of Pompey’s conquests, Jews were 
to be found in the Italian cities (H. Graetz, Hist, 
of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 67). 
Jemsh captives, brought to Rome as slaves, were 
freed by their co-religionists and added strength 
to the Jewish community. The hostile, or at all 
events contemptuous, attitude of Horace, Tacitus, 
and Juvenal was due to the inveterate Roman 
pride of race rather than to knowledge ; it reflects 
a superficial popular verdict, not a judgment of 
matured reflexion. But such phrases as ‘ in qua 
te quaere proseucha’ (Juvenal, iii. 296) are illumi- 
nating for the history of Judaism. They show 
that Jews brought their worship -with them in 
their wanderings, and that their synagogues were 
numerous and well kno^vn. Cassai’, like j&exander 
and Napoleon, favoured the Jews, who greatly 
mourned his death (Suetonius, Ccesar, 84), He 
supported and freed Aristobulus, and his influence 
was a valuable protection, for he allowed the Jews 
to perform their worship in Rome.^ Augustus de- 
creed the in-violability of synagogues, and exempted 
Jews from appearing in the law-courts on the 
Sabbath and on Friday after the ninth hour.® 
Judaism was indeed a missionary religion. The 
disgust at the hollowness of the old faith was 
causing many cultured Romans to waver in their 
allegiance to the gods of the Capitol, and a desire 
for the truth was maki^ itself felt. The Jews 
were keen missionaries. They ‘ compassed sea and 
land ’ (Mt 23*“) to make one proselyte ; they strove 
not to •\vin lukewarm adherents, bat to implant a 
fervent belief in Judaism, and to make the new- 
comer twice as zealous as themselves (see also 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. viL 15 [PG ix. 
524 f.]). 

Apart from religious ties and the common bond 
of the Hebrew language, one of the strongest links 
that united Jews scattered in diflerent lands was 
the tax of a third of a shekel, to be applied to the 
Temple. This was ordained by Nehemiah (10“®*-) 
as a voluntary contribution, and it was loyally 
collected and forwarded from aU parts. One of 
Cicero’s orations, pro Flacco, vfoa delivered in 
defence of a certain prsetor of that name, who 
had seized two hundred pounds of gold -which the 
Jews of Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and 
Pergamos had prepared to send to _ Jerusalem. 
Cicero pretends to be in fear of the Jewish members 
of the audience — an argument which, if not purely 
rhetorical, would show to what influence Jews had 
attained in public life. Under Severus, Judaism 
became a religio licita. Proselytes to Judaism 
were numerous, in high circles as well as among 
the populace, both in Rome and in Asia Minor. 

1 Jos. Ant. XIV. viL 4, X. 8 ; Dio Cassins, xli. 18. 

- Jos. Ant. XVI. vi, 1-7. 


Their position was sufllciently important to require 
a special treatise of the Gemara, containing laws, 
etc., affecting them. This treatise is Mass. Gerim 
and belongs to the appendix of smaller 
The prosel;rtes of the gate, ger hash-sha'ar and ger 
tCshab (seeDt 14®*; 'Ab. Zara, 646), whoaccepted 
part of the Torah, that is to say, the ‘Seven 
Noachian Precepts ’ (for which see ERE iv. 245*), 
are distinguished from the gere sedeic, or full pro- 
selytes, for whom a blessing was added to the 
'Amtdah (see Singer, p, 48). The translations of 
the Bible into Greek, by Aquila, and into Aramaic 
(the Targum Onkelos hag-ger), are ascribed to pro- 
selytes. Queen Helena of Adiabene, her son Izates, 
and King Monobazus adopted Judaism before the 
time of Claudius (Josephus, Ant. XX. ii.); Fla-vius 
Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, died a martyr 
for his adopted Judaism in A.D 95, his -wife and 
fellow-convert, Flavia Domitilla, being exiled to 
Pandataria (see Dio Cassius, Ixvii. 14; and art. 
Proselytes). 

Ajs a rule, Rome did not persecute for reli^ons 
motives, preferring to overlook nonconformity 
wherever possible ; but with the spread of Judaism 
and of Christianity the refusal to sacrifice to the 
t Emperor or to look on him as a deity was regarded 
1 as treason, and punished -with death. The private 
and public life of Rome was so closely associated 
with idolatry that intercourse between Jew and 
Roman was very restricted. Every civic or social 
act or custom was allied to idolatrous worship or 
the pouring of libations to heathen deities. The 
refusal to participate caused the Jews, and the 
Christians too, to oe regarded as atheists* and as 
unsociable haters of mankind. The problem of 
regulating this intercourse was serious. On the 
one hand, Jews had to be kept entirely free frera 
participation in idolatry ; on the other hand, the 
Rabbis were anxious to enable the Jews to mix 
with their neighbours, as far as was consistent 
-with a strict observance of Judaism, for social and 
commercial pui-poses, so that the lot of the orthodox 
Jew should not be too rigorous. Hence the treatise 
'Abbdd Zara and the enactments of Tertullian (see 
the Introd. in W. A. L. Elmslie’s ed. of Ab6da 
Zara in TS viii. 2 [1911]). Of the 316 diffisrences 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 18 are 
connected -with intercourse -with pagans and the 
use of pagan articles of food. The discussion of 
these differences, in the house of Ananias b. 
Hezekiah b. Garon, became very acrimonious, and, 
it is said, finally led to blows. It was afterwards 
regarded as a day of black misfortune to Israel, 
no less disastrous than the day on which the Gmden 
Calf was set up (see Mishna Shabb., i. 4 ffi ; !***“■ 
Shabb. 13a, 17a, etc. ; Tos. Shabb. i. 16=M. S. 
Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880-82, p. Ill, 1- 2). 
This is, doubtless, a verdict of posterity on the 
consequences of interdicting intercourse ivith 
heathen so strictly. The Jews adopted much from 
the Romans. The HaggadS for Passover, or order 
of domestic ceremonies, -with which this festiwl is 
observed, is saturated -with customs copied from 


Roman etiquette. 

The menu ‘ab ovo usque ad mala’ is trepTesenM by tne 
hard'boUed eggs, eaten just before the me^, and the fiaroic 
(apples soak^ in vrine and spices); the piece of unieaven 
bread, a/fqOmdn (arrb Kcufirj^, kcj/^ov, ‘ofterthe feast, or per P 
'trt cinor, ‘during the meal’), takes the place “J***® 
dessert of apples tor a special reason on this night. The metnw 
of ‘leaning’ at the meal is that of the triclinium; the 
tionot four glasses, reminiscent of the P’'°Pwatio or uxws 
the number of glasses and proportion of wine by the artme 
dictatrxx bibcndi (see Hor. Odes iii. xix. ; Plautus, ’ 

19 ft.), is most instructive ; the number of glasses usuaiu OTm 
eponded to the number of letters in the name of thechi^^u . 
Four would obriously repres ent the Tetragramroaton. ini 

1 erweVee Si .. . iysXrnui aOiornroe, i'-f’’ jr sal aXXoi ja 
Twv 'lovSalojv 7j0i] e^o^eAAoerff a-oAAot KareSiKouOqv^, 
iireSavar, oi Si Tuv yovv citrtCiv e<rrepr,Si)rai' (UlO ua_5ius, 
xi-ii. 4). 
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the ■ mixing of the wine,’ the ‘dipping,’ etc., are all instances 
which show how the ritual of Judaism has preserved innocent 
manners and customs borrowed from Eonian dinner tables. 

In another way, too, the Diaspora was affected 
by the shifting of the schools. Galilee was a 
barbarous district before the Eabbinical academies 
were transferred to Usha, Sepphoris, and Tiberias. 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, was a more fruit- 
ful soil and actually ‘lent’ learning to Palestine, 
60 that Hillel ‘ brought ’ Babylonian wisdom to the 
land of Israel.* As in the case of Christianity, the 
growth of the Diaspora was not entirely a source 
of strength. When Judaism spread abroad, sects 
arose within. 

A contrast has often been drawn between the 
Jews of Egypt and those of Mesopotamia. On the 
whole, the latter country was more favourable to 
the gjrowth of the spirit of Judaism. Babylon is 
the birthplace of the larger Talmud, undying in its 
influence on Judaism ; Egypt is the home of the 
Septuagint, which was superseded by Aquila’s 
version and became the heritage of the Greek 
Church, as well as of Philo Judreus (g.u.), whose 
philosophy, though important in its day, cannot 
tor a moment be compared with the teachings 
of the Babylonian Rabbis in its importance for 
Judaism. The Jewish communities of Egypt seem 
to have fluctuated and disappeared periodically, at 
all times. Thus, when the Arab general, 'Amr ibn 
al-'As, conquered the country (a.d. 640-642), no 
mention is made of the Jews among the religions 
enumerated in the treaty of peace with the 
Mukaukis. The Jews of Egypt and of Mesopo- 
tamia were mostly orthodox ; but sects, more or 
less heretical, manifested themselves in Palestine 
at an early date. Justin Martyr enumerates 
{Dial, cum Tryph. 80 [Pff vi. 665^, besides the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, the Genist®, Merist®, 
Galilei, Helleniani, and Baptist®.® __ Clement of 
Alexandria also mentions {Strom, vii. 16 [PG ix. 
624]) the existence of Jewish sects. ^ Against the 
sectaries, or Minim — a term which at certain 
periods included Jewish Christians — a special com- 
mination, drawn up by Samuel the Younger (early 
part of 2nd cent.) at the request^ of Gamaliel, 
was added to the Eighteen Benedictions.^ The 
Boethusians,” a Sadducean sect, were descended 
from Simon b. Boethus of Ale.xandria. The Cairo 
Genizah has recently furnished documents of an un- 
known group of sectaries. These have been edited 
by S. Schecnter {Documents of Jetoish Sectaries, 
i., Cambridge, 1910), who attributes them to a 
Zadokite sect at Damascus founded in Maccab®an 
limes. 

This hypothesis has been disputed, however, by many of the 
scholars who have devoted themselves to the book. See Israel 
Wvi {ltx:j Ixi. [IBll] 161-205): M. J. LaBrange {RB, new ser., 
ix. [1912) 213-240, 321-360); W. Bacher (Zeitschr. fiir hebr. 
Bibl., vol. XV. [1911], no. 1, pp. 13-25); G. llareohouth 
{Athetueum, 26 Nov. 1911, Exp, vin. ii. [1911] 499-617, iii. 
[1912] 213-235), who believes that the Zadokites regarded John 
the Baptist as the Messiah and Jesus ns the teacher of righteous- 
ness; U. H. Charles (ii. 785 fl.), who regnr^ the book as the 
composition of n party (not a sect) originating among the 
Sadaucees, but closely related to the Pharisees, and wrxtinp 
between 18 and 8 B.o. ; and A. Biichler {JQR, new ser., uu 
[1912-13] 429-485), who regards the book as coming from the 
period preceding the Karaite schism. At alj events, this sect 
agrees with the Zadokites of Kirlyis.’inl, mentioned in the Atto* 
atAnwdr ('Book of Lights’),' in opposing Rabbinic opiinnnees 
in severai particulars, notably divorce and the regulation of the 
calendar. 


1 See last line of Sukka, 4ia, and Rashi, *[• fje- .. 

3 These sects were known to Eusebius (ZfNry. xxii. 6) from 

the work of an older author, Hegesippus ; and Epiphaiiius (liccr. 
xvii. IBG xli. 256]) mentions ns a Jeivish sect tlie Henierobap- 
tistae, who are the n'lnc (Bab. Ber. 22o; [Jer. Ber. iii. 

6, c), not to be confused with the Essenes. 

» On the various patristic references cited above see S. Krouss, 
'The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers, JQR v. [1S9-- 
93] 122-167, vi. [1893-94] 82-99, 225-201. 

4 See JB viii. 0904] 595, xi. [1903] 281. 

» InUr alia, they were strict Sabbatanans and did not believe 
that nriiT mail {Sukka, 436). 


Another Sadducean sect was that of the Dosi- 
theans (see art. ‘Dositheus’ in JEiv. [1903] 643 f.). 
The Ophites and Naasenes, serpeut-worsliippers, 
were Gnostic sects that scarcely come within the 
coniines of Judaism (see Graetz, ii. 378, and 
cf. EDE vi. 238 f.). 'Within orthodox Judaism 
dissent was not wanting. In addition to the 
schisms caused by pseudo-Slessiahs, such asTheudas 
and Judas (Ac 5“®''), in general, there was a great 
gap of thought between Palestine and Galilee in 
particular. The North was, for a long time, ignor- 
ant and superstitious, and especially in such points 
as demonology dilierences may be seen between 
Palestine and Galilee (see art. Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish], vol. iv. p. 612f.). Further, the ill-feeling 
was great between the Rabbis and the Jewish 
ruling classes in Sepphoris during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. It was not so strong, on the other 
hand, between the educated classes and those 
known as 'am ha-dre^, as is often maintained {e.g. 
in art. 'Am Ha-ares, vol. i. p. 385 f.).* 

Christianity was, of course, the most important 
and enduring of all the sects. A general considera- 
tion of Christianity and of its relation to Judaism 
must be reserved till the end of the article. For 
the moment it -will suffice to mention the circum- 
stances that close affinity existed between the 
teaching of its founder and that of the Essenes; 
that Christianity, like Judaism, spread rapidly in 
the Roman Empire, chiefly where Judaism had 
fructified the soil by its teachings ; and that Chris- 
tianity, like Judaism, soon developed sects and 
dissensions. 

The three great prophets, Isaiah, J eremiab, and 
Ezekiel, arose at national crises when their aid was 
most needed. All of them preached the doctrine 
of the survival of the Remnant, but in none of them 
was this Isaianic principle so strongly marked as 
in their great successor, R. Jobanan hen Zakkai. 
This great teacher saw, like Jeremiah, that Judaism 
could indeed survive the loss of a temple, that it 
was universal, not national, and that it could 
flourish as well in foreign lands as at home. He 
saw, like Isaiah, that the great mass of the people 
were irreclaimable, and that the hoM of Israel lay 
in the survival of a loyal Remnant. For this reason 
he managed to escape from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and, presenting himself to Titus, craved a boon. 
This was granted, and he received permission to 
found a school at Jamnia (Jabne, between Jaffa 
and Ashdod). This school proved the salvation of 
Judaism. After the fall of the Temple, when despair 
was universal, it was from this school that new 
hope went forth and a new epoch developed in the 
history of Judaism. Now indeed Judaism became 
essentially a religion of a book, but it was a living 
book, the pages of which were loyal human hearts. 
As the Return from Babj’lon resulted in the dLs- 
semination of the Written Law, so this ‘ Return,’ 
or revival, resulted in the elucidation and ultimate 
codification of the Oral Law ; it laid the foundation 
of the Talmud. 

The name of ‘scribes’ {S6J*rim) was given to 
the earlier Pharisaic Rabbis, the last of whom 
was Simon the Just. The Soferim formed the mys- 
terious body known as ‘ the Great Synagogue ’ (noia 
lAb6th, i. 2]). Whether this was an actual 
assem'bly or a name given to certain Rabbis is a 
much disputed point. 

On the one hand, S. Funk writes (Knfif. des Talmude, p. 38) . 

• Die Grosse VersammlunB war znnachst eine politische Oberhe- 
horde und als solcho eine gesetzgehende Korperechalt. Da aber 
ein grosser Teil dcrselbcn, znnachst die Pnester und Leviten, 


1 Cf. A. Buchler’s pamphlet, cited above Ip. 6916): 'The 
Rabbis reciprocated the feeling [of hatred], hut It found expres- 
Bion only in burlesque exaggerations (f.g. those quoted in art. 
'Am HA-iEE5) addressed to scliolars, which betrayed their 
incapacity ol doing harm, and, I think, the insincerity of their 
hatred ’ (p. 6S) 
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den nohen und hochsten Kultusbehorden vorstanden, ist es 
Belbstverstandlioh, dass auoh religiose Anordnungen durch 
diese Versammlung getroffen \vurden. WasdieSoferim in den 
Schulen gelehrt, wurde durch diese zum Gesetze erhoben.’ On 
the other hand, H. E. Ryle (The Canon of the OT, London, 1892, 
Excursus A, where all the evidence is given) says (p. 270) : ‘ The 
evidence is quite insufflcient to Justify us in regarding the 
" Great Synagogue ” as an institution which over played a real 
part in the history of the Jews ... it was, wo believe, a dream 
of the Jewish Doctors ’ (see also Taylor, p. 110 ; and, forHerford’i 
theory, his Pharisaism, p. 21). 

The successors of the Soferim vreTecsAlediTannatm 
(from Aram. (6na=Heb. skana, ‘ to repeat’). Their 
teaching is, in consetiuence, called the Mishna (on 
which see art. Talmdd). The Soferim formulated ; 
the Tannaim repeated. The Tannaite period was 
less constructive than conservative. This teaching 
was naturaUy not uniform. It was preserved 
verbally, under various forms, until collected by 
R. Judah the Prince (150-210), who made the re- 
cension of B. Meir authoritative. Other versions 
were ‘ external ’ {Boraitha ; see annotated ed. of 
Tha Authoristd Daily Pray tr-Booh, by I. Abrahams, 
p. xxv), or ‘ additions ’ {Tdsefta). All legal matter 
was caWsd-SAlalclia, from ‘ to walk,’ i.e. a course 
of conduct. Homiletieal and allegorical matter was 
termed Haggdda (or Aggadd. in Aramaic), from 
the hiph'il (lun, ‘ to declare, tell, relate ’) of nij, ‘ to 
be conspicuous.’ Midrash (g.v.), or exposition, 
was the Halakhio or Haggadio exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

It was noted for the use of the parable, which, though found 
in the OT, was revived and popularized by Jesus, if the theory 
is correct which is advanced by H. P. Chajes, who maintains i 
that the word ‘authority’ (efoutrta), in the phrase ‘he taught 
as one having authority ’ (Mt <29), should be ‘ parable,’ the Heb. 
root bdo meaning both ‘rule ’ and ‘ proverb.’ 

After the Bar Kokhba war- the schools were 
transferred to Galilee and, ultimately, to Babylon. 
In these schools the Mishna was debated by later 
Rabbis, known as ’Amdrdtm, and their discussions, 
in Palestine and Babylon, are called the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Gemara respectively. The word 
G‘mdrd means ‘completion.’ Mishna and Gemara 
together are called Talmud. Neither the Mishna 
nor the Gemara was written down at first. They 
were preserved orally. 

Great care must be taken in citing these works. It must be 
remembered that they embody information extending over 
centuries, and that they frequently give individual thoughts 
and ej^ressions. Evidence must be carefully weighed and 
used with discrimination. The date, the place, and the author 
must be accurately noted. Evidence for Palestine is not always 
applicable to Galilee or Babylon, Similarly, chronological unity 
must bo maintained. Further, the private circumstances of a 
speaker and the polities of his age must be remembered. Thus, 
a Rabbi who lived in an age of persecution will scarcely have 
known the meaning of tolerance. One who lived in the midst 
of wicked and immoral non-Jews would hardly have recom- 
mended his pupils or his flock to mix with heathen. Haphazard 
citations are inaccurate and misleading. 

The Talmud is a corpus juris rather thau a code. 
The reduction of all the legal matter to an orderly 
code was the work of later generations, and the 
arrangement of the Talmud was calculated to help 
the memory by the association of ideas, by the use 
of mnemonic aids, and by memoria technica. The 
whole life of man is regulated, and every act of 
daily life is considered. Not only matters essen- 
tially religious are dealt with, but also civil matters, 
hymene, archreology, folUore, medicine, science, 
and table etiquette ; indeed, the most heterogeneous 
subjects occur, so that of a truth the motto of the 
Talmud might be ‘ quicquid agunt homines nostri 
farrago libelli.’ It must be remembered that the 
Talmud gives verbatim reports ; consequently, it 
must be judged not as an encycloptedia or as a code 
of Justinian, but as a Hansard. Many oases are 
hypothetical or ideal ; many ‘ hair-splitting argu- 
ments are, in point of fact, exercises in logic and 
mental analysis (see above, p. 588*'). Hillel, who 
flourished about 100 B.C., and who introduced 
Babylonian learning to Palestine, perfected seven 
' Jitarkiis-Studxent Berlin, 1899, p. 11. 


measures of argument (see Tos. Sank. vii. H,=: 
Zuckermandel, p. 427, 1. 4; see also SehechteVs 
note, no. 12, on p. 110=556 of Ahdth dcB. Nathan, 
Text A, perek xxxvii., ed. Scheehter), later de- 
veloped by R. Ishmael to thirteen (see Singer, p. 13). 
Hillel was the advocate of leniency (mcgtl), his rival 
Shammai, of rigour (mahmir). Hillel’s example 
of leniency was followed by his grandson Gamaliel 
I., son of Simon, who ‘ lightened ’ the Law by his 
decisions. This Gamaliel greatly opposed violence 
in repressing heresy, and it was he who advocated 
the release of Peter (Ac He is also known 

for legislation tor the protection of women and his 
regulation of the calendar. For a detailed account 
of the Talmudic legislation see art. Talmud. 

It was probably due to the rise of Christianity 
that the Canon ^ of the Bible was formed. The 
famous passage in Baba bathra, 146, etc. (which 
may be consulted in Ryle, op. cif.. Excursus B), 
embodies the traditions of the selection of the 
Scriptures. Omng to the diffusion of heretical 
books {htsdnim, a term which may indicate either 
secular books or prohibited heretical scriptures, 
and, probably, the Gospels), measures had to be 
taken to protect the people from ascribing inspi- 
ration to documents that had no claim to such 
authority. 

‘Apocryphal books are called 'Genuzim, “hidden away,” 
books preserved as ancient but not adapted for public reading 
. . . (books) whose canonicity was disputed . . . different, in 
spite of the similarity in the derivation of the word, from 
Apocrypha. The name denotes doubt rather than final rejec- 
tion ’ (Ryle, p. 187). 

It is said that the fiercest fight raged about the 
inclusion of Canticles and Ecclesiastes, the former 
because the allegorical interpretation was not 
universally adopted, the latter because _ of its 
Sadducean tendencies. The strength of 'Akiba was 
excited in their favour, and the books received the 
stamp of canonicity, i.e. they were said ' to defile 
the hands.’ This expression is indicative of the 
care for books inculcated by the Rabbis. In order 
to ensure safety and to preserve the scrolls from 
careless handling, they were declared to be ‘un- 
clean ’ (see the Mishna, treatise Yddayim). 

The Jews, at the fall of the Temple, may he 
divided into three groups, each of which may he 
typified by a representative hero. (1) There was 
the party of extreme nationalism, the party of the 
zealots, who utterly repudiated Rome. An ex- 
ample of this class was 'Akiba, who supported the 
revolt of Bar Kokhba against Hadrian. The great- 
ness of 'Akiba’s work as a Halakhist was nearly 
lost through the terrible persecutions and wholesale 
exterminations that followed the suppression of 
the revolt which he had encouraged as a nationalist. 
'Akiba stood for nationalism, but he stood for the 
Halakha as well, and in this respect he difiers from 
the zealots and from Bar Kokhba, whose aims 
were almost wholly political (see, further, art. 
Akiba ben Joseph, vol. i. pp. 274-276). (2) At 
the other extreme stood Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
represents the old Rasidiean idea in its purest 
form. He and his followers concentrated on the 
Halakha, and were indifferent to politics. Joh- 
annn, like Jeremiali, was denounced as a traitor, 
because, like Jeremiah, he realized the hopelessness 
of resistance, and saw that hope lay only in submis- 
sion and in strict attention to the Law. He was 
subjected to persecution as Jeremiah was, and had 
to escape from Jerusalem in a coffin. (3) loo 
third party may be typified by Josephus (q.v.), 
who, though equally eager for the Law and zealous 
for Judaism, believed in friendship with Rome. 
In this, but in this alone, he is reminiscent ot the 
Hellenizers under the Maccabieans and the bati- 
1 Quite ft different new ns to the origin ot the Canon is taken 
by U. Caster, The Biblical Lessons, London, 1913 
from Jeto. Bev. iii. P912-13J 194, 292, 427) ; cf. ftlso EBB. voL 
li. p. 66S f. 
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ducees. As regards nationalism he stands at the 
opposite extreme to 'Ahiba, Johanan being perhaps 
midway between the two, thoughnearer to Josephus. 
Admiration for what was laudable in Roman insti- 
tutions was not confined to the Saddncees. Paul 
boasts with pride of his Roman citizensliip, and, 
almost in tlie same breath, of being a keen Pliarisee. 
Even if Paul be regarded as a heretic, Josephus, 
no less conscious of the pride of Roman citizenship, 
was faithful to the Law. 

The fall of tlie Temple made the Jews wanderers, 
with a book for their portable fatlierland and a 
code for their nationality. But the yearning to 
return to Zion sliowed itself to be deep and real. 
The liturgy contains many allusions to and prayers 
for a restoration, but the restoration wliich is 
described as the Return to Zion and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem meant something more than a merely 
physical return and rebuilding. It was associated 
with the reign of universal peace and the coming 
of the Messiah. Under the overpowering influence 
of the catastrophe, such aspirations could not have 
been expressed in other phraseology. In the course 
of time the ideas became separated. It is signifi- 
cant that the rebuilding ana the Return are not 
included in the Thirteen Creeds, based on Mai- 
monides (see Abrahams, Annotated Prayer-Book, 
p. cii ; ERE iv. 246*), although the coming of the 
Messiah is mentioned as an article of faith. 
Judaism has no dogmatic precision as to eschat- 
ology. The Return maybe exclusively physical in 
form, but not necessarily so. So, too, the restora- 
tion of the sacrifices. The verse of Hosea (14*), 

‘ Let us make up for the sacrifices with our lips ’ (see 
pimlii and also Abrahams, p. xxiv), was taken to 
indicate the supersession or sacrifice by prayer. 
The allusions to sacrifices in the liturgy are, for the 
most part, reminiscences, designed to preserve 
alive the memory of the Temple, as is the^ 
or Temple service, of the high priest, in the Miisaf 
of the Day of Atonement. The belief in the re- 
storation of the sacrifices is not clear, and many 
citations could be adduced on both sides (cf. O. J. 
Simon, ‘Authority and Dogma in Judaism,’ JQB 
V. 231-243, and tlie counter-statement of M. 
Hyamson, ih. 469-482). 

This spiritualization has its counterpart in the 
homUies of the Midrash and the allegorization of 
Philo. It was also one of the points of diflerence 
between Sadducees and Pharisees. As an instance 
it may be remarked that the Sadducean sect of 
Boethus (Meg, Ta’anith, iv.) rejected the old 
traditional interpretation of the lex talionis,^ 
adopted by the Pharisees, in which ‘ the value of 
an eye ’ was to be given for ‘ an eye.’ The Saddn- 
cees claimed that the apparently literal explanation 
was correct and upheld severity. The Pharisees, 
on the other hand, pointed out that the injured 
party did not, in fact, receive compensation by this 
means. In this, as in other matters, the tendency 
to spiritualize and allegorize had been long existent. 

Por the growth of angelology, see art. Demons 
AND Sheits (Jewish). The effect of Gnostic 
learning and the continued influence of Greek philo- 
sophy made themselves felt even on Rabbis. It is 
said (Tos. Eewiga, ii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 234, 
1. 7) that four Rabbis entered Paradise, i.e. indulged 
in the study of speculative philosophy. Ben Zoma 
lost his reason ; Bon Azzai died young ; Elisha ben 
Abuya ‘cut down the little plants’ (corrupted 
young students) and became an apostate ; 'Akiba 
alone emerged in safety. It was feared that many 
who were unfitted might bo led to undertake nieta- 
phpjcal research, _ and the Rabbis accordingly 
ordained tliat certain portions (i.e. niny, incest, etc.) 
of the Scriptures should not be taught publicly ; 
that is to say, they might be imparted to two 
1 Sec above, p. 5SS. 


students but not to a greater number at one time ; 
other portions, e.g. n’raia, ‘ cosmology, genesis,’ 
should not be taught except to one student, in 
private. The most mystical of all chapters was 
not taught at all, but was reserved for individual 
study in mature age. 

Tlie chapter thus prescribed was Ezk 1, known ns tipjJD 
naoTOn, the ‘work o( the chariot,’ on account of thespeculn- 
ttons as to the nature of the Deity which would bo aroused. 
For this reason, cosmolofjy was not much encoura^d (see 
Jewish’ sections of artt. AoES OF the Woai,b and CossioaosT 
AKD Cosmoloqt). ‘ Ask,* it was cited, ' concerning the early 
days which were before thee, from (ja^i) the day when God 
created man upon the earth, from one extremity of 

the heaven to the other* (Dt 432 ; note the force of tlie accumu- 
lated prepositions). This was explained as follows : ' Ask as to 
the beginning of the formation of matter (t.e. CrresliUh), but 
not about the period before, about the creation of matter ’ (for 
all this cf. the whole of Tos. Hop, ii., cited above). 

During this period the development of the liturgy 
tvas marked. It is very probable that, in early 
times, the form of the prayers varied on each 
occasion. It was held that a fixed formula of 
prayer was mechanical, hence useless. 

E. Simeon b. Nathaniei, a pupil of E. Johanan ben Zakkai, 
said: ‘Be careful to read the Shrma' and to say the ‘Amidah, 
and when thou pr.ayest, regard not thy prayer as a fixed 
mechanical task (qebha'), but as an appeal lor mercy and grace 
before the All-present ’ (Sbdth, ii. 17= Singer, p. 1S9 f.; Charles, 
ii. 697). Theword qebha' is also used in the sense of a fixed time 
for devotions (see Mwhna Berakhoth, iv. 1), but in the passage 
cited it has a bad sense. The proper feeling was katewdndh,^ 
or an attuned spirit ; without this feeling of attention, the 
prayer was nugatory (see the formula of self-dedication, before 
performing a commandment, which begins JltO Um [Singer, 
pp. 14, 16, 21S, 232, etc.]). The early ^Ssidim used to wait an 
hour (njf'f ) before prayer, in order to indiieo this frame of mind. 

• We do not rise for prayer unless imbued with deep seriousness ' 
(PN1 lit. ‘ heaviness of head,’ opposed to tVNT niViJ, ‘ light- 
ness of head, levity,’ [A66fk, iii. 17=Singer, 193; Charles, ii. 701]), 
‘Even if the king greet a man, he should not reply ; even if a 
serpent be wound round his heel, be should not pause ’ (Slishna 
Berakhoth, v. 1). E. Eli'ezer says, ‘ Whoso maketh his prayer a 
fixed burden (qebha'), his prayers are not appeals’ (to. iv. 4). 
Similar citations could be freely adduced. Prayer was to bo not 
merely heartfelt, but also fluent (V?3 [<5. iv. 8, v. 6]). 

Further, it is knoivn that originally it was 
prohibited to write down a formula of blessing. 
‘Those who write down nbn? (v.l. nb)!;]) are like 
those who burn the Torah’ (Shabb. 1155). It is 
doubtful whether this does not simply mean, as 
Rashi suggests, that written blessings are not to 
be rescued from a lire on the Sabbath. In any 
case, however, ni3ia were not generally imttcn 
down. The reader knew or received instructions 
as to the subjects of his prayer and the order in 
which they were to be arranged. Frequenlly 
certain phrases were specified, but the general 
framework was left to the taste and inspiration of 
the bi3V or precentor. In the course of time, 
owing either to ignorance on the part of officials or 
to a desire to ensure uniformity, the praj’ers were 
written down, but the improvisation and con^posi- 
tion of original prayers survived in the piyyuf, or 
poetical hymns, of later times. 

The central portion of the morning and evening 
service was, of course, the recital of the sh^ma (see 
Singer, p. 40 ; Abrahams, p. 1 ; cf. also Taylor, 
Excursus iv., p. 116) with the blessings appropriate 
to it This is fully discussed in the opening 
chapters of Berakhoth. The'Amidnh was formu- 
lated by R. Gamaliel, who ‘ introduced the usage 
of set prayers’ (Graetz, ii. 366) ; the kernel of the 
prayer is much older, and very probably goes back 
to the early Soferim. 

•It is well known that tradition has ascribed to Jloscsand 
Ezra many institutions, whose oripn, dating back to ancient 
Hmes was already forgotten. To Ezra especially is attributed 
MUhit pertains to tlmreading of the Baw and the arrangement 
of the Liturgy ’ (A. Biichler, JQB v. 4..3). 

Many Psalms and Scriptural extracts were in- 
cluded in the services, and many touching prayers 

1 See H. G. Enelow, in Stadies in Jevnth Lit. issued in I/onov r 
of K. Kohler, pp. 8‘J-107. 
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of the Tannaitic age have heen preserved. The 
Lord’s Prayer has been show by Taylor^ to be 
composed of phrases taken from contemporary 
Rabbinic prayers, some of which may he seen in 
Singer (p. 7, ]isT ’.7; ; Abrahams, p, xix ; see also 
M. Gaster, Book of Prayer . , . acc. to the Custom 
of the Sjianish and Portuguese Jews, i. 3). 

The reading of the Law and of selected propheti- 
cal passages took place on Sabbaths, festivals, and 
fasts ; the Law alone was read on Saturday after- 
noons, Monday and Thursday mornings (market 
days), and on other occasions, such as the New 
Moon. The reading from the prophets was called 
Haftard (from the root patar, ‘to he free or 
finished ’) ; this name, as also the alternative NCioJ’if’, 
seems to be due to the fact of its following the 
Sidra, or Pentateuchal lesson (see Abrahams, 
p_. clvi). When, therefore, the Musaf, or addi- 
tional service, was read after an interval, and not 
immediately following shahtLrith (morning), the 
conclusion of the Haftara would mark almost the 
end of the service. Tlie Law was read, in Babylon, 
in an annual^ cycle of consecutive sections. In 
Palestine, a triennial cycle existed (see A. Biichler, 
JQR V. 420 ff., hut ct. M. Gaster, i. 77). It is 
possible that the selection of the Haftara w’as, to a 
certain extent, in the hands of the reader (Lk 4'®), 
hut it was intended to have some point of contact 
with the Pentateuchal portion of the day. Both 
Sidra and Haftara were translated hy the mHurg‘- 
vidn (‘interpreter’), verse hy verse. In the case 
of the Haftara, the version was more homiletical, 
and greater sections were rendered at a time. The 
Targum was greatly esteemed (see art. Targums). 
A man ivas to study the Sidra tivice in Hebrew 
and once in the Targum. To this day the Targum 
is universally studied among Jews, privately, all 
over the ivorld. The Yemenites also have an 
Arabic Targum ; the Sephardim, a Spanish Targum, 
which is read publicly verse by verse on the ninth 
of Ab; the Aslikenazic Yiddish versions are not 
generally used in service. 

The Eighteen Benedictions contain paragraphs 
relating to the Messiah and to the Resurrection.® 
The latter subject is introduced at the beginning, 
after the mention of the patriarchs ; and this 
collocation seems, perhaps, to imply that the 
proof of immortality employed by Jesus (‘God of 
Abraham . . . not the God of the dead, but of 
the living,’ Mt 22®®, Mk 12®®'-, Lk 20®®'-) was 
Rabbinic. Whatever vagueness may have existed 
before, there can be no doubt that this age held 
firmly to the belief, in broad terms, in immortality 
and in resurrection. The expansion or philo- 
sophical analysis belongs to the early medireval 
period. The belief of the Tannaitic age in im- 
mortality and in resurrection, the result of the 
Pharisaic victory over the Sadducees, was un- 
shaken. The tendency of Tannaitic religious 
thought, in the Haggiida especially, was opti- 
mistic, and these two ideas are the outcome of 
optimism. The range of Haggada extended over 
every sphere of diiily life and tinged everything 
with bright and pleasant hues. The Haggada re- 
flects the spirit of the Halakha, and, consequently, 
the conceptions of the next world, as well as of this, 
were given an optimistic turn. The Messianic 
ideal in the Ha^ada is based on the prophetical 
reign of peace. The troubles or ‘ birth pangs ’ that 
were to precede the advent of the divine Saviour 
w’ere naturally identified by many of the people 
with the hardships and persecutions connected with 
the Roman occupation. Hence the thought arose 
that the Messian would first of all deliver Israel 

1 Op. eit. 124 ; Bee also Herford, pp. 118, 124 ff., where Weber 
Is cited. 

2 On these see Abrahams, p. Ir, and E. G. Hirsch, art. 

' Shemoneh 'Esreh,' in JE xi. [1905] 270-282. 


from the power of the heathen, and thus the 
temporal Messiah, of the type of Judas and 
Theudas (Ac 5®“'-) and of Bar Kokhba, gained 
popular support. Yet it was taught that no 
supernatural deliverer was to be expected, nor a 
successful general. ‘ The only difierence between 
the present and the coming ages will be in the 
(absence of) Gentile domination’ (see Berakhoth 
346, 126, 13a). In the Eighteen Blessings, the 
paragraph dealing with the Messiah (cf. above, 
p. 586®) is placed immediately after the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Naturally, the ideas 
as to the Messiah varied according to the political 
circumstances, especially with regard to the 
relation of the Messiah to the Gentiles (see J. 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, London, 1877, 
p. 331). This relation was sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, according to the morality of tlie 
non-Jews and their treatment of the Jews in the 
experience of the speaker. 

While the Jewisli attitude to the problem of evil 
remained unchanged, in that evil was subordinate 
to the Deity and controlled and created by Him, 
sin, according to Jewish belief, was in man’s own 
choice, the evil inclination (yeser ha-rd) bein» 
parallel to the yeser t6bh. The doctrine of original 
virtue, or the hereditary grace of the patriarchs, 
was the Jewish counterpart to original sin (see S. 
Levy, Doctrine of Original Virtue, and ‘Jeudsli 
Conceptions of Original Sin,’ in Jetos’ College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 211 fT.; cf. also 
Porter’s Essay, cited below, p. 607). Man was 
as much bound to give thanks for evil as for good 
(Berakhoth, ix. 6) ; and, on hearing evil tidings, 
God’s name must be praised and a pronouncement of 
resignation to the divine decree must be uttered (see 
Singer, pp. 292 and 318 [[’-5 pi’iy]; Abrahams, 
p. ccxxvi; cf. also the faddish [on which see ERE 
1. 459f.], p. 75). It is difficult to trace the begin- 
nings of a set creed, in the sense in which the term 
is used by the Christian Church. 

Undoubtedly tB.iiah 66 embodies three different codes of life 
or creeds, required of three different classes, viz. the ordinary 
Jew, the proselyte, nnd the eunuch. All three are enjoined to 
observe justice and righteousness and to beiieve in the redemp- 
tion. (1) The first class, in addition, must keep the Sabbath 
and refrain from all wrong. (2) The eunuchs are to keep the 
Sabbath, observe the covenant, and do what is pleasing to God. 
(3) The proselytes, ‘that join themselves to the Lord, to serve 
him, nnd to love the name of the Lord,’ are to keep the Sabbath 
and the covenant. The ‘Seven Commandments of the Sons of 
Noah ’ (on which see ERE iv. 246», and art. ‘ Laws, Noachian, 
in JNvii. [1904] 648-650) can scarcely be regarded asa Jemsh 
creed ; they- were the signs by which civilization was recognized 
and divided from barbarism, fundamental laws of inter^urse 
common to civilized humanity-. It has been shown that the b(^ 
called creed of Ten Articles, quoted hy Aphraates, too livra 
about A.D. 345, is in reality an old Jewish creed converted mto 
Christian use by the omission of one letter (3^-* 3 , * ..»)> 

which alters the future tense to the past, in tlie 10th ar£., ‘and 
he has sent his Messiah into the world.' This theory of H. L. 
Pass (JThSt ix. [1907-03] 207-284 ; the creed is also conveniently 
given by J. Gwynn, in Nicene and. Post'Nicene Fathers, Znd ser^, 
xiii. [Oxford, 1898] 346) can be supported by a comparison with 
the Eaddish in the Sephardic form (see M. Gaster, Rook 0 / 
Prayer, i. 14, 25, 60, 65 ; especially the forms used on the 
New Year (i6. ii. 27J, ninth of Ab, and at funerals); in the 
ordinary Ashkenazic version, even in that used at funerals, the 
Messianic clauses nn’pp aip’l niR'iS are omitted (see D. 
Pool, The Old Jewish-Aramaie Prayer The Eaddish, T^iprig, 
1909). Pass also quotes the confession of faith of_the Jew 
Ananias in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (p. 272 f.), ana 
suggests a symbolic use of Scriptural references. The number 
ten, used by Aphraates, suggests analogy with the Decalogue, 
the daily recital of which was discontinued because of the 
cavillings of the Minim, perhaps Christians (see Taylor, M- 
cursus IV. 119). Undoubtedly the sk'ma' was the vital Jen-TO 
‘ creed,’ nnd the liturgical paragraph, 3 ’K;i hSS, by which It Is 
followed, seems to show that it was so intended. 

4. To Maimonides. — In the period now under 
consideration, Jewish liistory has to deal far more 
with tlie history of the Jews than witli Judaism. 
The Diaspora developed rapidly, and wie Jews 
spread abroad to the remotest lands of East and 
West, to Malabar and to France. During this 
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dispersion, in proportion as tlie personal history of 
the Jews becomes of interest, owing to their varied 
fortunes, the course of Judaism seems imevent- 
ful. Judaism was, in fact, recuperating after 
the creative energy of the preceding centuries. 
Evolution moves in stages, not in a path of CTadual 
and imperceptible progress. The schools or Pales- 
tine, both in Judma and in Galilee, had been 
creative ; so, too, had been the Babylonian acade- 
mies in their time. But the ages of the later 
Amoraim and Saboraim collected and formulated. 


The chief centres of intellectual activity in Babylon 
were Sura (also known as hlata Mahasya), Neliar- 
dea, Mahuza, and Pumbeditha. Abba-Arika, 
known as Eabh (a.d. 175-247), was instrumental 
in raising the importance of the Babylonian 
schools.* He was educated at Tiberias, under 
Judah I., and, after his return to Babylon, he 
founded his school about 220 and gathered a large 
number of pupils. Babylonia now began to attain 
a higher renoum than Palestine and Galilee for 
scholarship and Rabbinic authority. Amnii and 
Assi, the leaders in Judiea, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rabh’s successors in Babylon (c.y., 
Bab. Sheou’oth, 47a). The growth of the schools 
was followed by a rise in the morality of the in- 
habitants of Babylon, which had hitherto been of 
a low standard. The fine ethical sayings of Rabh 
deserve special notice (see W. Bacher, Agada der 
hab, Amorncr, Strassburg, 1878, pp. 1-83). His 
teaching was universalistic, and inculcated love for 
all humanity. The influence of Rabh was especi- 
ally great in restoring the old Jewish ideal of the 
sanctity of marriage, for decay had set in. He is 
said to be the author of ilfiisa/for the New Year 
(see Singer, p. 245), and of ’n Jlli’ nns (Singer, 
p. 259 ; Abrahams, p. cci) for the Day of Atone- 
ment. He devoted much attention to the liturgy. 
The great opponent of Rabh was Mar Samuel (also 
callea Ariokn [Shahb. 53a]), head of the academy 
of Nehardea (c. 165-257). The rivalry of these 
two teachers may, in some respects perhaps, be 
compared to the contests of Hillel ana Shammai. 
Yet Rabh, though inclining to severity in his judg- 
ments, was not unlike Hillel in disposition (see 
Bab. Bek. 49b). Samuel inclined to the Persian 
sages; Rabh strenuously opposed any non- Jewish 
influence and teaching. 

'Hab, entirely taken up with the affaira ol his own nation, 
refused to allow the customs ol the Persians to exert any in- 
fiuence on those ol the Jews, and even forbade these latter to 
adopt any practice, however innocent, from the Uajp: •■Ho 
who learns a single thing ol the Magi merits death.” ^ Samuel, 
on the other band, learnt many things of the Persian sages 
. . . None ol his decrees, however, were possessed ol such im- 
portant results as the one by which he declared the law ol the 
land to be just os binding on the Jews as their own _law 
(fU'T K3’1) . , . Jeremiah had given to the famiUes 

which were exiled to Bab 3 'lon, the lolloii’ing urgent exhortation 
as to their conduct in a foreign land: "Seek the Mace of the 
city whither ye have been carried away ca^jtives." Samud Md 
transformed this exhortation into a reli^ous precept : 
law of the State is a binding law.” To Jeremiah and Mar- 
Samuel Judaism owes the possibility ol existence in a foreign 
country ' (Oraetz, ii. 620, 624, 625). Another of Samuel s dauus 
to fame is his regulation of the calendar, bMed on his know- 
ledge ol astronomy, which he had acquired from Magian in- 
structors. Ho said of himself that he knew his waj* as accur- 
ately among the paths ol the heavens as in the streets of 
Nehardea, but that ho could not explain the courses of the 
comets (jBer. 6S6). His other name, Jarhin.iiih, was derived 
from his facility in fixing the calendar montts (t'raW- 

Among the later principals of Pumbeditha was 
R. Josepli, regarded by Hai Gaon as the author of 
the Targum to the Prophets (of. tTB sii. [1906] OP). 

Ho is said to have translated tlioso portions ol Uie Propheto 
which had hitherto hot existed in an Anunaie version. Uis 
object was probably to supersede the Peshitta, just as Aquila 
superseded the Septuagint. Although the Peshitta version pi 
the canonical books was the work of Jewish translators, certain 
of the Prophets— e.o., Isaiah— were revised by Christians and 
amended Irom the Greek text. The NT was revised by Rabbula, 


1 See W. Bacher, ‘Abba Arika,’ in JS i. 11901] 291. ; and for 
Eabh’s rival, JIar Samuel, J. Z. Iflutcrbach, ‘Samuel yar])ina‘ah,’ 
a. xi. 11905] 29-31. 


bishop of Edessa (411-435), and the unrevised text still exists in 
the Curetonian MS and the Sinai Palimpsest. The Old Syriac 
version goes back probably to the 2nd cent, ; as regards the 
OT Peshitta, it was certainly used by Aphraates (A.n. S45 ; cl. 
J. Parisot, in Patrologia Si/riaca, i. i. [Paris, 1S94] p. xliii), a 
contemporary of E. Joseph. It is, therefore, very likely that 
Joseph undertook a Targum in order to provide the Jews with 
a version ol their own. 

The great achievement of the schools in Meso- 
potamia was the Babylonian Gemnia. When the 
creative power of the teachers of Halakha began 
to diminish, the time arrived to ‘ seal up tradition.’ 
R. Ashi, the son of Simai (352-427), a teacher of 
the Sura school, which he rebuilt and raised to an 
eminent position, was one of the greatest exponents 
of his time, and he was known by the honorific 
title of Eabbana, ‘our master.’ Ashi began the 
collection and arrangement of the Talmud, although 
this must not be taken to imply the production of 
a written text. He devoted his labours, which 
extended over fifty years, to the comparison of 
materials and placing in order of all the decisions, 
corollaries, and facts of Haggada and Halakha 
which had accrued through the ages. The text 
was preserved orally for some considerable time to 
come. Ashi’s work * was continued and completed 
by Eabina and Sura and Jose of Pumbeditha. In 
499, when Rabina died, the Talmud of Babylon 
was finished. The Jerusalem Talmud had been 
concluded, it is generally held, about a century 
and a half previously. Our knowledge of Judiea 
is so scanty for this period that nothing can be said 
with certainty, but it is generally assumed that 
the place of compilation was Tiberias. The Talmud 
was in no sense a popular work. It was taught 
and studied in the schools by the Geonim, the suc- 
cessors of the Saboraim. As a code it was unwieldy 
and could not be easilyconsulted byprivate persons. 
Consequently, in course of time there ^ew up 
other arranMments which were shorter and more 
accessible. The Talmud has, however, always re- 
mained the ultimate source of learning. Its decisions 
have been modified and its contents arranged and 
re-arranged repeatedly ; but no book, after the 
Bible, has exerted so much influence on Judaism. 
Code succeeded code, commentary followed upon 
commentary; finally, the Talmud became a field 
of learning, more or less abstract, while for practical 
questions reference would be made, in the first in- 
stance, to the code of the day (see, further, art. 
T^MTJD). Between the Talmud and the Shiilhdn 
'Ariikh of Joseph Qaro (1564-65), which is almost 
universally accepted to-day as the exposition of 
orthodox Judaism, many other codes intervene. 
With these the development of Judaism is vitally 
concerned (see S. Daiches, ‘Jewish Codes and 
Codifiers,' Jew. Chron., Jan. 1, 1909, p. 24 f., Jan. 8, 
p. 28 f., Jan. 15, p. 25 f., also reprinted in pamphlet 
form). 

The first three codes emanated from Babylon. 
The Gaon Jehudai b. Nal^man, at Sura, is said to 
have written the HclIdkhCth P'siigCtJi, about 770. 
The HdlukhOth G’dhClGth, ox RisliGnOth of R. Simon 
Rayyara, who was, according to Abraham ibn 
Baud, a Rabbi of Pumbeditha about 750, are 
thought, in reality, to be of later date, about the 
beginning of tlie 9th century. They could not 
have been the model for JehudaL The Cairo 
Genizah has preserved part of this work, which 
probably existed in the form of loose lettens. 
Gaon Abai wrote his ShSeltGth, a book of responsa, 
constituting a Halukhic exposition of the weekly 
Sidra, or Pentateuchal lesson. As a practical 
hand-book, the pupils of Gaon Jehudai formulated 
mqn'is^.'i, ‘Laws of “Refer!”,’ in which laws and 
questions of the day were treated.^ 

J See, farther, W. Bacher, ‘ Ashi,’ InJEil. [1902] IS? t. 

"V -. ‘ *'■ hudal ben Naljman,’ JE xii. [1906] 

■ : ' ‘>6. vii. [190414011. ;L. Glnzbcrg, 

‘ .’1001]2T8f. : the difierentiation ol 

these various codes la a matter ol some dispute. 
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The triumph of Christianity and its adoption by 
Constantine meant the humiliation of the Jews. 
Numerous repressive acts of legislation were passed 
against their religion, and outbursts of persecution 
were frequent. Jews were prohibited from enter- 
ing Jerusalem, and their lives were burdened with 
hardships and oppressive restrictions. Prelates of 
the Church, such as John Chrysostom of Antioch, 
Ambrose of Milan, and C]^ of Alexandria, 
were among their bitterest persecutors, and the 
Emperors, whenfriendly, or at leastnot ill-disposed, 
to the Jews, were frequently persuaded by their 
priests to change their attitude. Even Jerome, 
who, like Ambrose, owed his knowledge of Hebrew 
to Jewish teachers, publicly declared his hatred of 
them. Yet the popes themselves and the Roman 
bishops were often exceptions to this rule, and they 
not infrequently stood forth as the champions and 
protectors of the Jews. The Arians, as a rule, 
were more tolerant than the Athanasians. Tlie 
reign of Julian, who abandoned Christianity, was 
a brief interval of light for the Jews amid their 
sorrows. But on Judaism itself the domination of 
Christianity had little influence. In the same way, 
little effect was experienced from the rise of the 
Sasanian Dynasty (224-651), founded by Ardashlr 
Papakan, which brought into greater prominence 
the worship of fire. The Jews themselves suffered 
at first from the extreme sternness with which the 
profane use of fire was prevented, but by the time of 
the first Shapur (242-271) the relations between the 
two religions were amicably readjusted. 

Mention must be made of a false Messiah (see 
art. Messiahs, Pseudo-) who arose in Crete during 
the time of Ashi, i.e, before 427. About this time 
hopes of the millennium were spreading, and the 
long-awaited deliverer was expected. This was, 
to some extent, due to an ancient Sibylline oracle 
(see Graetz, ii. 617), ^Yhich placed the advent of the 
Messiah in the 85 th jubilee, between A.D. 440 and 
470. In proportion as persecution became stronger, 
these hopes grew more vigorous. The Chronicles 
of Jcrahmeel, composed, according to Gaster,during 
the first centuries of the common era (M. Gaster, 
Chron. of Jer., London, 1899, p. xxxix), contain 
such eschatological calculations. These Messianic 
ideas were strongly discouraged by Ashi, and this 
event had no permanent influence on Judaism. 

It has been mentioned that the successors to the 
Amoraim were called SabOratm. The name is 
connected with the Aramaic and Syriac words for 
gospels, evangelist {sbartha, sbardnd), etc., and 
probably implied a teacher or expounder. The 
Saboraim had little share in the redaction of the 
Talmud, although some small Saboraic element 
has been preserved ; practically, it was completed 
by their predecessors. The age of the Saboraim is 
reckoned from the final redaction of the Talmud 
until the first of the Geonim, Mar Rab Mar, in 
609. The word Gddn (pi. G'Sntm) literally signi- 
fies ‘pride, majesty’ (Pr 16'®, in a bad sense; Am 
8', Is 60“, in a good sense), and is said to be derived 
from Pa 47® [E V ■*]. The chief of the Sura academy 
was the Gaon, the teachers of Pumbeditha being 
more frequently, though not exclusively, called 
Rabbanim. The Gaon of Sura usually took pre- 
cedence. The Gaon was the academic and spiritual 
chief, the Sesh Gdluthd (‘Head of the Diaspora’) 
being the ci\’il head of the Jews, recognized, if not 
actually appointed, by the Persian court. It is 
thought that Gaon is an instance of mnemonics, 
for the numerical equivalent of its letters 
(3 + 1 +6-t50=60) is the same as the number of 
treatises of the Talmud. More probably, Gaon is 
a translation of ‘ clarissimns ’ or ‘ illustris,’ a title 
employed by the Roman Emperors in -vrating to 
pro^dncial governors. Strictly speaking, there 
were thirty-seven Geonim of Sura, from Mar B. 


Mar to Samuel b. 9ofni, and fifty of Pumbeditha, 
from Mar b. R. :5:anan to R. Uai, but the term has 
also been used, in a wider sense, for other teachers. 
The age of the Gaonate was about 150 years and 
included several great men. It is remarkable for 
the growth of studies that- were not strictly Tal- 
mudic : history, grammar, liturgy, and letters. 

Thus, Sherira Gaon, father of pai, wrote a famous epistle or 
responsum in 987 to the Jews of Kairowan on the gron-th end 
evolution of the Talmud and Gaonate. It is the chief source of 
information on the subject. Amram, in 870 and Sa'adya (89-2- 
0-12) drew up and arranged liturgies ; ^ai is said to be the 
authorof the earliesttnown Hebrew rhyme, the hymn for the Eve 
of Atonement ’Ijip yoa (see Gaster, Book of Prayer, iii. (1901] 12X 
The Geonim established a ilinhag (or ‘ Use ’) of prayers, which 
was widely adopted (see Gaster, i. p. xiii). Sa'adya compiled 
a dictionary (‘Igrin), and gemalj (about 870J a Talmudic lexicon, 
or 'Arukh. Reference has already been made to the work of the 
Geonim in composing Halakhic codes. Perhaps their greatest 
activity was expended in responsa, i.e. answers to practical 
ritual questions, addressed to them by distant congregations.1 

With the Bpread of Judaism, Jewish learning 
had also developed in other lands. Babylon was 
no longer the only source of knowledge. North 
Africa and Southern Europe were rising in import- 
ance. From Egypt came the famous Sa'adya {q.v.) 
to be Gaon at Sura. But the most forcible influ- 


ences on Judaism were Islam and j(faraism, the 
former external, the latter internal. The ^^araite 
schism was due largely, if not entirely, to political 
circumstances. In 761 the Exilarch Solomon died, 
leaving no sons. His nephetv, Anan b. David, of 
whom very little is known, attempted to succeed 
his uncle, but xvas opposed by the Geonim Judah 
and Dudai, sons of Nahman. Dissensions arose, 
and Anan, at first successful by the aid of the 
Khalif, was finally forced to emigrate to Palestine. 
At what stage his hostility to the Gaonate de- 
veloped into an attack on the Rabbinic position, 
and to what extent this opposition had already 
been anticipated, is unkno7vn. Anan and his 
followers soon cut themselves ofif completely from 
the Talmudists, accusing them of having changed 
the Law by their general teaching. In ten specific 
points they differed from the Rabbinite Jews, in 
contradistinction to xvhom they adopted the name 
of £^ne Miqrd, or ‘ Sons of the Scripture.’ They 
claimed, just as the Hanif party before the founda- 
tion of Islam, to return to the primitive religion. 

The ten points of difference can be seen from an examination 
of the KUab al-Fad&’ih (‘Book of Shameful Things’) by Ibn 
Saqawaihi, one of the earliest Karaite writers. His work la 
divided into ten eections, butbegina with a general attack on the 
Mishna : (1) the unity of God ; the Karaites leaned to the 
doctrines of the Uu'tazilitee, who opposed divine omnipotence 
ns a creative force, in favour of almost absolute free wall ;(<!) 
the use of fire on the Sabbath ; the Karaites permittM neither 
fire nor lights on Sabbath, as they interpreted Ex 35’ luerally : 
(3) irrigation on the Sabbath ; (4) the manner of flung the New 
Moon ; (6) the postponement of certain festivals by means of the 
calendar rule (t?NTl"ls u*?; for which see ERE iii. 120>>); (6) the 
leap year; (7) the forbidden fat; the Karaites wiU not eat the 
fat of the tail, which was allowed by the Rabbis ; (8) incest , (vl 
nidda ; (10) qeri (impurity). For the differences between I^- 
binites and Karaites see Khazari, hi. §35, tr. Hirschfeld, p. loo- 

The Karaites produced a Iarge_ number of able 
•writers® w’ho contributed appreciably to _ Jewish 
literature: KirkisanI, author of the Kitdb at- 
Anwar (‘ Book of Lights’), Ibn al-Hiti, Yefeth ibn 
'Ali, David al-Fasi, Sahl ibn Masliafi, Benjamin 
Nahawendi, Samuel b. Moses al-Maghnbi, and 
others. The eflect on Judaism was visible. Op- 
position stimulated learning and, by putting the 
JRabbinites on their defence, produced a positive 
statement of the orthodox position. The^ chiel 
exponent of the Talmudic case was Saadya, 
or, more properly, Sa'id ibn Yusuf al-Fayyumi 


1 See, further, art. ‘Gaon,’ JE v. [1903] 667--67i 

2 Of. Sa'adya’s commentary on this verse and his refutoHo^l 
e Karaites ; this has been recently recovered from the Genmli 
d published, with translation, by H. Himohfeld m JQR xvii. 
lO^OJ COO-613. See also ‘ Saadyana ' by Scheobter and others 

3Anan's Sook of Commandments bos been ediwa by ». 
hechter. Documents of Jetcish SeciarieSt Ii. 
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(892-942), -who met the Karaite attacks first of all 
by translating the Bible into Arabic, and secondly 
by replying directly to the enemy. Sa'adya’s 
great work was the Kitah al-Amdnatw'al rtiqadaf 
(Heb. ’JSmundth W‘dhe' 6th, and other titles), or 
‘Faith and Philosophy,’ which was the first 
attempt to bring revealed religion into harmony 
with (jreek philosophy. 

' No Jew, said Saadiah, should discard the Bible, aud lormhis 
opinions solely by his own reasoning. But he might safely 
endeavour to prove, independently of revelation, the truths 
which revelation had given. Faith, said Saadiah again, is the 
soui’s absorption of the essence of a truth, which thus becomes 
part of itself, and will bo the motive of conduct whenever the 
occasion arises. Thus Saadiah identified reason with faith. He 
ridiculed the fear that philosophy leads to scepticism. You 
might as well, he argued, identify astronomy with superstition, 
because some deluded people believe that an eclipse of the moon 
is caused by a dragon’s making a.meal of it ' (I. Abrahams, Short 
Hist, of Jew. Lit., Iiondon, 1906, p. 60). Many lost portions of 
Sa'adj-a’s anti-(iaraitc writings have been published by H. 
Hirsohfeld, from the Cairo Oenizah, in JQR. Thus of his Kitab 
al-Rudd 'ali al-Midahamil Refutation of the Unfair Ag- 
gressor') two leaves exist (.JQR xviii. 113-119). In these 
Sa'adya maintains the Jendsh tradition of deliiyySh, or post- 
ponement of festivals. The fragment is probably a reply to Ibn 
Saqawaihl. There is also one leaf of a treatise on usury (ih. 
119 f.). In .fQRixmi, [1904-051712-725 Hirschfeld has published 
four leaves from his treatise on forbidden marriages, and two 
on traditional laws. Sa'adya saw that the way in which the 
(Caraites used the Kal5m in their attacks could be counteracted 
only by adopting the Kalkm itself for the defence of the ortho- 
dox position. Me thus became the first of the Jewish Mutakal- 
limin or, literally translated, ilfdhabbirtm, who sought to 
reconcile a belief in the divine creation with the Aristotelian 
theory of the eternity of matter (Hirschfeld, Ehazari, p. 4).i 

Judaism was not modified by ^araism, except in 
so far as the study of philology was stimulated and 
the impetus to philosophy created. The latter 
would have inevitably followed contact with Islam. 
Tbe Karaites were never very numerous, and now 
probably do not number more than 12,000. In the 
eyes of the Muslims there was never much question 
that the Kabbinites and Karaites were both equally 
Jews. Interesting light is thrown on this point of 
tlie controversy by the decisions of the four Imams, 
recorded in B.M.MS. Or. 2538, fol. 73-83, headed 
‘ Story of the Europeans who adopted the Laws of 
the !^araites,’ published by Hirsohfeld (see Jews’ 
Coll. Jub. Vol., p. 88). Yet, on account of their 
dietary customs and law of incest, intermarriage 
with Jews is very rare. 

In spite of Muhammad’s treatment of the Jews 
of Arabia, the relations between the two faiths were 
intimate and not unfriendly. Islam had far more 
influence on Judaism than Christianity, because 
it was more tolerant. The theolomcal status of 
Jews and Christians was recognized. They were 
’Ahl al-Kitab, people possessing a legitimate scrip- 
ture, as opposed to idolaters and to the Magi and 
Maniclueans, whose revelation was_ riot regarded 
as authentic (man Idhu shnbhatu-l-kiiab). 

It is necessary to emphasize the correct use of the phrase 
'Ahl al-Kiiab, first, because it is so frequently misinterpreted 
and applied to the Jews only, who are s-iid to have been called 
the people of the book.3 Even writers like Graett have made 
this mistake (see Graete, Ui. 69 ; hut, on the other haim, see pp. 
82 and 80, where the term ia correctly used). Sccondl>% it is a 
clear indication of the attitude of Islam to the sister faiths ; it 
did not claim a monopoly of salvation. In consequence, Jews 
and Muslims were able to study and discuss theolo^ 
science together with far greater intimacy than was possible 
between Jews and Christians. • ^ir > -i 

The love of learning prevalent m Muslim lands 
was not confined to the Muslims ; it was shared 
by all classes of the population. Consequently, 
when, after and as a result of the introduction of 
Greek philosophy, the Arabs began to turn their 
attention to speculative theology, Judaism was 
very closely alfected, and the impetus given to 
philosophical study created a Je-wish relimoua 
philosophy.’ Hitherto, Jewish theology had been 

I See, further, on the sect ns n whole, art. Karaites. 

5 The term is used of Ohristians as opposed to Jews in 
Bukli5rl, cd. Cairo, A.n. 1304, p. 11. line 10 (SOih Bab oi the 
Kitnb el Jman). _ . . . j , . . . 

3 The influence was not confined to Judaism. 'Jewish 
scholars held an honourable place in transmitting the Arabian 


occupied eithp -witl^uestions of practical HalSkha 
or, in refutation of Ifaraism, with a defence of the 
Talmudical system of legislation. Ishaq ibn Sul- 
aiman_, better known as Isaac Israili of Kairowan, 
who died about 932, was well known as a scientific 
^ilosopher and physician (see W. Engelkemper, 
Jleligions-philosqphische Lehre Saadja Gaon’s, Miin- 
ster, 1903, p, 2, note 2). His title to fame rests 
purely on his scientific work, not on his theoloCT. 
Jetys took up these studies with avidity, and a 
series of famous writers arose who sought to 
harmonize Judaism with the thought of the age, 
and who thus developed its philosophy of religion. 
Ba(iya b. Josepli ibn Pakudah, who lived at Sara- 
gossa at the beginning of the 11th cent., was 
one of the first of Jeivish authors to expound a 
CTstem of ethics in his Ar.ihic Al-Himya 'ila 
Fardid al-Quliib (1040) (‘ Guide to the Duties of 
the Heart ’), which was translated into Hebrew by 
Judah ibn Tibbon under the title of IJobhCth hal- 
l‘bhdbli6th. 

Bahya attempts to show that ‘ Jewish faith is a great spirit- 
ual truth founded on Reason, Revelation, and Traditions, all 
stress being at the same time laid on the willingness and the 
joyful readiness of the God-loving heart to perform life’s 
duties.’ He was largely Influenced by Sa'adya and by Ibn 
Gahirol, and leaned to Neo-Platonic philosophy. Faith must 
be intellectual, not blind and unreasoning. He proves the 
necessity and unity of a Creator by teleological arguments. 
The divine attributes are twofold, negative and active. The 
former, hut not the latter, are within the power ot human 
knowledge. God’s existence is knowable from the circum- 
stance that non-existent beings car.-ct rre-.ti' pvi-tc-t hr'r.'r’. 

His Unit}’ and Eternity are nisi 1!', il.e 

Supreme Cause must of necessity l-e !: divi- -i p ;il. 

The other divine attributes are anthropomorphic metaphors, 
an indispensable medium for thought and speech, but, in real- 
ity, symbols and not realities. lYom tliese postulates Baljya 
deduced h'ls system ot ethics. He maintained that immor- 
tality was to be reserved for mature speculations ; hence the 
comparative paucity of Biblical allusions to it. Ba()ya was 
essentially a mj-stic, but at the same time practical in his 
system of the religious life. Asceticism, as a discipline of 
abstinence and sell-purification, is advocated, but not for gen- 
eral adoption.l 

Bahya was a Spaniard, and one of the many 
Jewish scholars who arose in the Iberian peninsula 
during the Muslim domination. The light of 
Jewish learning was first kindled by Moses h. 
Enoch (t 965), from Babylon, who founded an 
academy at Cordova which soon eclipsed Sura. 
Among the great Jews of Spain were Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut, poet, physician, and politician (915-990), 
Menahem b. Samk, Dunosh ibn Labrat, Judah 
Hayyuj, Abu-l-Walld Merwiin ibn Janah, who 
founded and developed the science of Hebrew 
Grammar, and Samuel the Nagid (993-1055), the 
vizier of Habus, king of Granada, who wote an 
introduction to tlie Talmud and many liturgical 
hymns. 

The religious philosophy of Judaism owes much 
to Solomon h. Judah ibn (iabirol, commonly known 
ns Avicehron (see art. iBN Gabirol, above, p. 69). 
His greatness, both as poet and as philosopher, is 
mirrored in his Kether malkhiith, or ‘ Boyal Crown,’ 
the text and translation of which may be seen 
conveniently in Caster (iii. 47); and his Asldhal- 
Akhldq, or ‘ Improvement of the Moral Qualities ’ 
(ed. and tr. S. S. Wise, New York, 1901), is a 
summary of ethics for popular use. 

In this the virtues and the vices are orranged, correlatively, 
in connexion with the senses on which they depend. Ho dis- 
tinguishes the physical from the psychical perceptions. The 
senses are indications ot the dispo'-ition ot the soul, that is to 
say, the ‘animal soul, not the divine soul within man.’ H'lS 
quotations are in most cases drawn from the Bible, not from 
Rabbinic writings, a fact which may account tor bis great in- 
fluence and popularity among non-Jevrs. In his Font Viioe 

commentators to the schoolmen. It was amongst them, 
especially in Maimonides, that Aristotelian'ism found reluge 
after the light ol philosophy was extinguished in Islam ; and 
the Jewish family ot the iSen.Tihhon were mainly instrumental 
in m.oking Averroes known to sontliem France’ fU’. Wallace 
and G. W. Thatcher, in A’iJrU IL 2S2). 

I See, further, I. BroydS and K. Kohler, * Bahya ben Joseph, 
JBli. [1902) 447-454. 
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neither Bible nor Eabbinio authorities are cited at all. This 
work, written in the fonii_ of a dialogue, reduced everything 
that exists to three categories : (1) God, the first substance ; 
tlie world, matter and form ; and (3) the will, as intermediao’. 
His teaching is based on Neo-Piatonisra, and, owing to the 
growth of Aristotelianism, exercised slight influence on Jewish 
thought. There is a difference between the pantheistic emana- 
tions of Neo-Platonism and the Jewish conception of creation. 
‘Moreover, the Neoplatonic doctrine that the Godhead is 
unknowable naturally appealed to a Jewish rationalist, who, 
while positing the existence of God, studiously refrained from 
asoribmg definite qualities or positive attributes to Him. . . . 
Gabirol, unlike other medierai Jewish philosophers who re- 
garded phiiosophy as the “handmaid of theology," pursued his 
philosophical studies regardless of the claims of religion’ (S. S. 
\Yise, in J'E vi. [1904] 62St). 

\Uiile Gabirol leaned toivards Neo-Platonism, 
Judah Halevi, bom in Toledo (c. 1085 - c. 1143), 
whose poetry, secular and sacred, furnishes some 
of the most inspired examples of the later Hebrew 
Muse, vehemently attacks the doctrine of emana- 
tion as well as the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. As Hirschfeld says {Kliasari, 
p. 6), his doctrine, like that of the Muslim al- 
Ghazali, may be summed up in one sentence as a 
philosophic scepticism in favour of a priori belief. 
His most famous philosophical work was the 
Oosri, or Kvzari, properly Kitab aUKhazart. 

In this book he sets forth Jewish belief in a popular form, 
under the guise of a dialogue between a Rabbi and a king of 
the Khazars. This king, dissatisfied mth his religion, consults 
Muslims and Christians in turn, and, finally, a Rabbi, whose 
faith he adopts. The short-comings of both creeds, as well as 
of Karaism, are discussed, and, in a more positive form, the 
beliefs and practices of Judaism are enumerated. The pivot of 
his belief in God is the fact of direct revelation and the pre- 
servation of this revelation by uninterrupted tradition {Khazari, 
i. § 25 : Hirschfeld, p. 46). Aristotle failed through the fact 
that ‘ he exerted his mind because he had no tradition from 
any reliable source at his disposal. He meditated on the be- 
ginning and end of the worid, but found as much difficulty in 
the theory of a beginning as in that of eternity. Finally, the 
abstract speculations which made for eternity prevailed, and 
he found no reason to inquire into the chronology or derivation 
of those who lived before him. Had he lived among a people 
with well authenticated traditions he would . . . have estab- 
lished the theory of creation, however difficult, instead of 
eternity, which ... is more difficult to accept’ (id. § 65, p. 63). 
The testimony of Moses is to Judah Halevi an established fact, 
recognized by all three religions as historical, and handed down 
by unbroken tradition ; the Bible cannot contradict truth or 
reason. Truth does not depend on the Bible, but is supported 
by it. Thus the Creation is supported by the testimony of 
Moses, i.e. it harmonizes with the Scriptural account, ^en 
if a believing Jew were to hold the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, it would not clash with his belief, according to the 
Bible, in the creation of this particular world (§ 67, p. 64), The 
soul, being part of the divine essence, must be undying, and a 
belief in immortality — of the soul, not of the body — is essential 
to religion (§ 103, p. 73). He upheld the Ptolemaic cosmology 
without hesitation. He opposed the determinism of the Jaba- 
riyya (those who believe that God compels man to disobey Him, 
since all actions come from God, not from man) vrithout going 
as far as the Mu'tazilites (who believed in free will unlimited), 
and he attained this end by a modification of the theory of 
causation. He instituted intermediary causes between the 
Prime Cause and the ultimate end and established six axioms ; 
(1) recognition of the Prime Cause ; (2) belief in intermediary 
causes ; (3) God gives the best possible form to every substance ; 
(4) there is a graduation among organic beings as well as among 
mankind ; (6) if the hearers of reproof pause to consider, they 
are near repentance ; (6) man has power to do or avoid evil in 
matters under his control. It is, however, best to refer more 
important events in life to direct intervention of God (p. 21). 
The vindication (iii. §§ 25-27, p. 164) of the'Massoretic text, in 
the cases where manuscripts differ, is interesting as being a 
germ of critical Biblical research, not so far developed as by 
Ibn Ezra. An enumeration of Karaite differences serves to 
prove the essential nature of the Rabbinic element in Judaism, 
and demonstrates the logical impossibility of interpreting the 
Bible and observing the Commandments without ite aid. The 
influence of the Kitab al-Khazari was great at the time. Two 
Hebrew translations soon appeared and were widely drculated. 
To a large extent it was superseded by the Guide of Mai- 
monides, chiefly owing to the fact that the latter work was 
Aristotelian, that is to say, it reconciled Aristotelianism and 
Jndnisra. Yet the Khozari has in many waj'S sarvived the 
Guide, because it is read for its own sake, and not ns an anti- 
dote. Throughout the Middle Ages itlwas studied ; Indeed many 
modem thinkers, such as Herder, have found in it a source of 
inspiration. The style is concise and clear, and the dialogue is 
so vigorous and real that it lacks the air of artificiality frequent 
in fictitious conversations. The Khozari covers so much 
ground in relatively such small compass that it was bound to 
achieve popularity, merely by reason of convenience, even 
apart from superior Intrinsic claims (see, further, art. Halevi, 
vol. vi. pp. 478-480). 


Mention must also be made of the Ibn Ezra 
family (see art. Ibn Ezra, above, p. 67 f.). Moses 
ibn Ezra (c. 1070-1138), a prolific writer of S‘Uh6th 
(‘penitential prayers’), was famous for his versa- 
tility. He was a philosopher and a linguist as 
well as a poet of very considerable gifts. His 
chief philosophical work, 'Arughath kab-Bosem, as 
it was called in the Hebrew version, only a poition 
of which is extant, was not, however, veiy popu- 
lar, being eclipsed by his poems, the Tarshtsh and 
the Dtwdrif. In this book Ibn Ezra discusses the 
unity of God, the inapplicability of attributes 
and definitions of God, motion, nature, and intel- 
lect. The greatness of Moses ibn Ezra as a poet 
prevented posterity from according him due recog- 
nition as a philosopher. His relative, Abraham 
ibn Ezra (c. 1092-1167), was equally active in 
various branches of learning, notably as a Bible 
exegete, grammarian, and mathematician. He 
also entered the domain of philosophy, and com- 
piled, in 1158, a book on the Commandments, 
called Y‘s6dh M6ra. He was to some extent a 
follower of the Neo-Platonist School, and Moses 
ibn Ezra calls him a Mutakallim. 

His works were originally written in Hebrew, not in Arabic, 
though his contemporaries usually preferred the latter tongue. 
This IS due in a degree to Ibn Ezrt’s subject-matter, which was 
intended more for Jews than for Muslims. His Bible Commen- 
taries have been used by Christian students for many genera- 
tions. He is noteworthy also lor being, in a way, the father of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he hints, ns plainly as he feels able 
to do, at the Deutero-Isaiah, and mentions as critical difficul- 
ties such verses as Gn 12t (see A. T. Chapman, Introd. to Pent., 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 26). The solutions which he sureests are 
veiled under the phrase ham-maslcll ydvin, ’ the intelligent will 
perceive.’ 

From the great families of Ibn Ezra and ?lini\ik 
Jewish philosophy, grammar, and science received 
valuable support. Their contributions to learning 
were incalculable. France and Germahy were the 
home of Talmudic and Biblical exegesis, Spain 
being more strongly devoted to philosophy. 

The outstanding figure among Jewish medifeval 
scholars is Moses Maimonides, also known as Kain- 
bam (1135-1204), of whom it was said, ‘From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not one like 
Moses.’ His fame rests on several foundations, 
but for the present it must suffice to refer to 
the great influence which he exercised on Judaism, 
first as a pliilosopher, then as an exponent of 
HalakhS.. His famous Guido was intended for 

* religious persons who, adhering to the Torah, have studied 
philosophy and are embarrassed by the contradictions between 
the teachings of philosophy and the literal sense of the Torah. 

He taught the harmony of reason and revealed 
truths. He believed in a lost oral tradition of a 
philosophical nature, going back to the Prophets ; 
and it was owing to the loss of this tradition and 
the lack of due understanding that the seeming 
opposition between religion and philosophy had 
arisen. Misinterpretation of anthropomorphisms 
had given rise to much perplexity and errw. 
Maimonides' went further in his attitude towards 
anthropomorphic terms than his predecessor, who 
had regarded them as metaphors. He devoted much 
more attention to explaining them one by one, 
and laid far greater stress on the incorporealmy ot 
God. Further, he subjected the divine attributes 
to a searching analysis. He rejected the teach- 
ing of the Mutakallimin, and based his philosophy 
entirely on Aristotle, for whom he had a profound 
admiration. 

He adduces twenty-six propositions to prove the existence, 
unity, and incorporeality of God (Guide, pt. ii. on. L, w. • 
Friedlander, London, 1910, p. 146). His proofs of the eristence 
of God are baaed on the theory of motion. Motion wqulrM 
agent to produce It, the number of interroe^te tausea b g 
finite. Some things receive motion and impart oonera 

receive but do not impart; consequenOy, there mi^ be o 

primitive agency of motion that impels other | 

itself unaffected. The unity of God is demo^ra^ 
ways : ‘(1) Two gods can not be assumed, for tbej womu 
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necessarily have one element in common by virtue of which 
they would be gods, and another element by which they would 
be distinguished from each other ; further, neither of them 
could have an independent existence, but both would themselves 
have to be created. (2) The whole existing world is “one” 
organic body, the parts of which are interdependent. The sub- 
lunary world is dependent upon the forces proceeding from the 
spheres, so that the whole universe is a macrocosm, and thus 
the effect must he due to one cause' (pt. ii. ch. h. tr., p. 1E3 : 
cited from JE ix. [1905] 76). 

The chief point in which Maimonidea differed 
from Aristotle was the eternity of matter, although 
he maintained that the Greek philosopher was 
fully aware that he had not established hia thesis. 
Maimonides believed in the creatio ex nihilo, and 
he held that this was in harmony with the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. The spheres and intelligences 
were not, as Aristotle taught, co-existent with the 
Prime Cause, but created by it. EvU does not 
proceed from God, because, being negative, it has 
no actuality. It is a negation, the absence of a 
capacity for good. He asserts human free will, 
somewhat at the expense of divine omniscience. 
This omniscience is incomprehensible to man, with 
his limited knowledge, but it is, none the less, 
supreme. The fact of God’s foreknowing wliich 
of several possibilities will occur does not abrogate 
the freedom of choice. God foresees the result of 
a choice, having conceded full liberty of action at 
the outset. 

Maimonides was entirely optimistic in his outlook. 
The ultimate aim of existence is happiness, and 
the object of the Commandments is to secure this 
end. He was the exponent of pure reason, and 
maintained the unassailed supremacy of the in- 
tellect. It is most typical of him that he did not 
believe in the creatio ex nihilo because of the Bible. 
He declared that, had his reason prompted him to 
adopt the Aristotelian eternity of matter, he Avould 
have had no difficulty in reconciling it with the 
Scriptures. Maimonides has been styled the first 
pragmatist. His breadth of mind and his attitude 
towards other faiths are remarkable. He recognized 
the validity, to a certain extent, of Islam and 
Christianity, and maintained that the adherents of 
these religions must not be regarded as idolaters. 
Salvation is not confined to Jews. ‘The right- 
eous of all nations have a share in the world to 
come’ [HU. Tesh. iii. § 11 ; see also references in 
I. Abrahams and D. Yellin, Maimonides, London, 
1903, p. 94, etc.). 

Maimonides, in his famous commentary on the ilishna Ueleli, 
regards immortality as intellectual. The wise man. — t.e. the 
truly virtuous — will pursue good for its own sake. The child 
has to be encouraged to study by the offer of prizes. As man 
grows, his desires become greater, and the prizes have to be 
increased. So too, in mental and spiritual development, the 
hope of reward is the inducement to the masses to live virtuous 
lives The saint requires no inducement. His reward is in the 
raising of his soul to the level of the divine essence. His motto 
must be, like that of Antigonus of Socho, to serve the Master 
not for the sake of a reward. In the Thirteen Articles of Faith 
which are formulated in the 10th perek of Helekfwluchie qimted, 
in part, in Singer, p. 184, before ch. i. ; see also ERE iv. 240), 
Maimonides includes a belief in the Resurrection. 

As a codifier, ' not less than as a philosopher, 
Maimonides exerted great influence on Judaism. 
Mention has already been made of the OTOwth of 
codification, a necessary consemience to the nature 
and method of the Talmud. It was found desir- 
able to compile more convenient hand-books or 
large digests, in which the laws could be more 
readily consulted ; some of these were for the 
learned, others for the people. Laws had to be 
interpreted in accordance witli the needs of the day 
and of local conditions, occasioned by the scattering 
of the Jews. 

R. leoao b. Jacob of Fez (1018-1103), colled Alfisi, a pupil of 
R. Nissim and of R. ^ononeel of Kairowan, wrote a Com- 
pendium, which is practically tbe Babylonian— sometunes the 
Jerusalem— Talmud denuded of HoggadS and of all opinions 
which were not regarded as authoritative. Where tbe Oeonim 
had modified the Talmud, their modification was adopted by 


AlfasT. Isaac ibn Ghayyat (1030-10S9) and Isaac b. Reuben 
(1043-1103) compiled books of laws, tha former concerning 
festivals and fasts, the latter about oaths.i 

All these were eclipsed, however, by the brilli- 
ance of the JUisAneA Torah, or ‘second Torah,’ of 
Maimonides, which contains more than the Mishna, 
because it ‘ includes the fundamental doctrines of 
the Jeuish religion ... it represents a system of 
the whole of Judaism, ethical and ceremonial ’ (S. 
Daiches, ‘Jewish Codes and Codifiers,’ Jeio. Chron., 
Jan. 1909, pp. 1, 8, 15, 22). Maimonides did not, like 
the other codifiers, follow the order of the Talmud, 
but introduced new divisions and groupings. His 
style is concise and he cites no authorities — a 
practice for which he was blamed by his foes. 

The Mishna Torah, also called Vad hd-ESzdqd (‘Strong 
Hand’), was written in Hebrew, because it was’ for general use. 
The Guide, being intended for students of Arabic philosophy, 
was composed in that ianmage. Maimonides, in his letter to 
his pupil Aknin, states that he did not intend the Sand to 
supersede the Talmud as a study, but to provide a convenient 
work of reference, and to prevent students from going astray 
in practical laws. 

By reason of his originality, and, especially, of 
his free attitude towards faith and reason, Mai- 
monides was vehemently attacked, Abraham b. 
David of Pos^niferes being a keen though sincere 
opponent.^ His works were even committed to the 
flames, and the controversy was not softened for 
some considerable time; it continued long after 
his death. Maimonides omitted from his code 
anything of the nature of superstition or demon- 
ology which had crept into the Talmud. His 
description of the liturgy is very important for the 
reconstruction of the rite of Egypt and for a study 
of the development of the Prayer Book. 

The influence of Maimonides is too great to be 
estimated briefly. He saved Judaism from being 
controlled by Aristotelianism, and, in consequence, 
from collapsing with the fall of that system. He 
vindicated the claims of reason while strengthening 
the right of authority. He brought harmony and 
unity into law and practice. Through his influence 
Judaism was delivered from the grasp of mysticism, 
which was already beginning to assert itself. He 
taught tolerance to those without, and breadth of 
mind to those within. His intellect shrank from 
no investigation, and yet his loyalty to Judaism 
was unswerving. Great men have the faculty of 
reacting even on their opponents, and in tbe case 
of Maimonides this was especially true. His 
Jewish adversaries were unconsciously affected by 
him. The influence of Maimonides continues to 
exert itself over Judaism to-day, and he is perhaps 
more frequently cited now than in the last few 
centuries. His fame must inevitably be bound up 
with that of Judaism for all time, and with him 
the medioeval period of Judaism closes. 

5- To the present day. — Maimonides had arisen 
in Judaism as the exponent of pure reason and the 
defender of Ari.stotelianism. Shortly after his 
death, during, and, to some degree, in consequence 
of, the controversy which attached itself to his 
system, the mystic movement gained great foothold 
in Judaism. It is not altogether easy to trace its 
growth or its connexion with earlier and kindred 
manifestations (see artt. Mysticism [Jewish] and 
i^ABBXLA). The mysticism of the Gnostics was 
re-echoed in the Haggfida ; it slumbered while the 
minds of men were occupied with Uaraism, the 
KaMrn, Aristotelianism, and Neo-Platonism. It 
must be remembered^ that the Jews of Germany 
were almost entirely limited to the Talmud in their 
studies. In Spain, where persecution had not 
restricted intellectual liberty as well as personal 
freedom, the Jews were allowed to devote them- 
selves to science. Their natural inclination and 

1 On these three scholars see JE L [1901] 375-377, vi. [19041 
633, C29, 

3 Cl. U Glnzberc, JE L 103-105. 
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aptitude for learning needed no encouragement ; as 
soon as hindrances were removed, they applied 
themselves zealously to liberal culture. Many of 
their co-religionists in other lands, however, being 
prevented from enjoying these advantages, did not 
entirely appreciate the work of the Spanish Rabbis. 
They were rather repelled by the cold reason of 
Maimonides, and they also disagreed wth his 
Halakha. Hence a mystic reaction had eveiy 
chance of success. Several distinguished scholars 
were attracted by the cult of the mysterious and 
lent it support. This new teaching, which was 
called gabbed a, or tradition, spread from Gerona 
all over Spain, and also northwards. It was a 
revolt against logic, and sought to unite the divine 
element in man -with the world spirit (shekkel hap- 
poel), by striving to attain perfection and self- 
purification. It inculcated the recognition of a 
harmony in all things. The microcosm is a counter- 
part or the macrocosm. The doctrine of the 
S^firdtk (‘spheres’), the agencies of the En-S6f 
(‘ Infinite’), and the emanations and revelations of 
the Creator, the grades and functions of spirits and 
angels, and the relation between the material and 
the ideal were all worked out with mathematical 
precision (see, further, art. Habbala). Metem- 
psychosis^ had already been taught by Isaac b. 
Abraham of Posquiferes, the Blind (fl. 1190-1210).® 
Life wassurrounded with countless customs and acta 
having a mystical origin. In every secular deed, in 
every word of prayer, in every misw&h, man was to 
be brought to think of a new connexion with the 
spiritual world, and thus to induce the desired com- 
munion with it. The divine name was a mystery 
which overshadowed and influenced everything, and 
the letters of the name had a mystical power (see, 
further, art. Tetragrammaton). 

All kinds of devices were invented or employed to interpret 
the Scriptures in accordance with Kabbalistic notions. Examples 
of such ingenuities were fSruf, 'n6ia.rU;&n, and glinafrid, or 
permutations, the use of letters according to their numerical 
value and transposition. Various systems of substitution pre- 
vailed — e.g., atbash (. . . ns), in which the first letter of 
the alphabet was equated to the last, the second to the last but 
one, and so on (see, further, art. Noiibers [Jewish]). 

The Abulafias, Isaac ibn Latif, Joseph JikatUla, 
and Moses de Leon, the pioneers of Habbala,® were 
Spaniards. The most distinguished adherent was 
Moses b. Nahman (Nahmanides or Ramban), 1195- 
1270, who was known at an early age for his saint- 
liness and learning. 

His influence on Judaism was very great, because he was 
regarded rather as an orthodo.x Rabbi tinged ivith mysticism 
than as an absolute Kabbalist, for he believed in a creatio ex 
niVitlo. If Mairaonide's be selected as the exponent of reason, 
Nahmanides was the defender of authority. The former 
adopted a rationalistic attitude towards the Biblical mir,acles, 
ignoring those of the Talmud. To the latter the Biblical 
miracles were the object of veneration and implicit belief. 
Although his respect for authority was not limited to the 
Talmud, but extended to the Geonim and rendered sacred in his 
eyes even the utterances of his contemporaries, Nafunanides 
did not hesitate to declare, at the great disputation of 1263, 
that a belief in Haggada is not incumbent on the Jew. 
Nahmanides’ chief activity lay in the Talmud. His philo- 
sophical theories, though based on logic, in reality rest on 
authority. He made miracles the foundation of his system, 
rejecting Maimonides and Aristotle. ‘For Nachmani, on the 
other hand, the belief in miracles was the foundation of 
Judaism, on which the three pillars of his structure rested : the 
creation from nothing, the omniscience of God, and the divine 
providence. . . . Maimuni assumed, with the philosophers, that 
the sensual instincts are a disgrace to man, since he is destined 
to a spiritual life. Nachmani was a strenuous opponent of this 
view. Since God, who is perfect, has created the earthly 
world, , . . nothing in it should be regarded as . . . hateful. 
... If Judaism was for Maimuni a cult of the intellect, for 

1 Adopted bj- the Muslims from Pj-thagoras, the conception of 
metempsychosis was borrowed by the Karaites and denounced 
by Sa’adya, Abraham ibn Daud, and Has^i Crescas. Rabbinic 
Judaism was unaffected by Karaism iii this respect, and the idea 
remained unknown till introduced by the kabbalists. See art. 
METE-Upsvcnosis (Jewish). 

2 Baliya b. Asher calls him ‘the father of the Kabbala,* and 
this opinion is also that of Joseph Jikatllla, Recanati, and 
others (see vi. [1901] 620). 

sSeeJE i. 141-144, vi. 636, v. 665 f., viH. 7. 


Nachmani it was a religion of the feelings ’ (Graetz, ill. 650 f). 
Thus Maimonides insisted on the power of the inteileot to solve 
the_ mysteries of reiigion, while Nahmanides regarded the 
divine secrets as a sanctuary not to be profaned by any attempt 
at penetration. Demons and angels were rejected as heathenish 
by Maimonides ; they are part of the system of Nahmanides. 
The Kabbala, laying great emphasis on miracles and authority 
fitted admirably with his view of life, and the approval of so 
famous a Rabbi was of great value to gabbalisni. 

The Habbalistic scriptures achieved their fame 
very largely by the fact that they were pseud- 
epigrapha. The most famous book was the Z6/iar 
{q.v.), composed by Moses b. Shem Tob de Leon 
(125()-1305) after 1285. This work he attributed to 
Simon b. Johai ; it was written in Aramaic, and 
its preservation was accounted for in a miraculous 
way. Its aim was to show that the Bible was 
never intended to be understood in a literal sense. 
In spite of its extravagances, the book exercised 
enormous influence for a long time. The Bahtr 
was composed by Azriel, one of the pupils of Isaac 
the Blind, and was attributed to Neuunya b. hak- 
Hana,^ (Contemporary Rabbis, however, refused 
to acknowledge it, ana Meir b. Simon of Narbonne 
(second half of 13th cent.) ordered it to be burned. 

The HS'kbalistic controversy lasted for many 
years. Its failure to capture Judaism completely 
was largely due to the firm bulwark in defence 
of reason erected by Maimonides ; yet it saved 
Judaism from being reduced to a mere system of 
logic. It produced many saints, even though it 
created some fantastic enthusiasts. In the perse- 
cuted it stimulated hope and encouraged^ piety, 
and by emphasizing the inner underlying ideas it 
prevented observances from losing their spiritual 
meaning. The fault of ^ ^^e fact 

that it was unfitted for the populace. In the case 
of a scholar or recluse, mysticism produced de- 
votion and ecstasy ; in ignorant minds it generated 
superstition. Gradually the ilSabbalists drifted to 
Palestine. Safed became a centre where its de- 
votees gathered, and Joseph Qaro,_ Isaac ben 
Solomon Luria, and Allrabes settled in the Holy 
Land. Their saintly lives are fine examples of the 
higher side of the movement.® So strong was its 
influence that the ZShar was studied by many 
Christian scholars, who attempted to find in it 
proofs for the Trinity and Christianity. The 
famous Pico della Mirandola, the disciple of 
Elias Delraedigo, translated several Kabbalistic 
works into Latin, and introduced the Habbala to 
the notice of the Medicis in Tuscany. Pope 
Sixtus IV. (pope from 1471 to 1484) procured transla- 
tions, and ordered them to be disseminated as 
evidences of Christianity (Graetz, iv. 314). _ _ _ 

The influence of the ^abbala on Christianity 
was not wide or permanent, and, similarly, 
Judaism was to no great extent influenced by 
Christianity during the Middle Ages. It was as 

E ersecutors and as slaughterers that Jews haa 
nowledge of the Gentiles among whom they 
dwelt.® It is scarcely a source of wonder, tliere- 
fore, that Judaism was so little afi’ected by 
contact with Christianity. The followers of ®*^ber 
religion knew and oared nothing for the thoughts 
and beliefs of the other. In the disputatioim be- 
tween champions of the two faiths — e.q,, 

(1240), Barcelona (1263), Buigos and Avila (i3/5), 
and Tortosa (1413)— the Christians desired simply 
to convert the Jews, and the Jews, who had no 
desire for controversy, were forced to argue. IhP 
attacks on the Talmud, the persecutions incidental 
to the Crusades, the Black Death,_ the charges ot 
poisoning wells, the blood accusation, the whoie- 
1 It is now believed, however, to have been the work oJ Isasc 
himself. On the book see L Br 03 'd 6 in JE U. [1002] 44- . , 

Azriel and Nehani'O see ii. ii. 373 f., lx. 212. , 

8 For Luria and Alknbe? see JE viu. 21^212, i. 401 L, and 
Schechter’s essay on Safed in Studies in •^“faiOT, 2na scr. 

3 See I. Abrahams, Jetnsh Life in the Middle Ages, London. 
1896, ch. xxiiL 
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sale massacre of entire communities, the tortures 
of the Inquisition, the auto daft, and the ex- 
pulsions and sequestrations all combined to stig- 
mati_ze_ Christianity in the eyes of the Jews as 
a religion of hate and hlood. ' Consequently their 
own religion was unaffected by any attempt at 
contrast. Man-anos and others, forced to change 
their creed often, seized the earliest opportunity of 
recanting their feigned conversion, even if their 
abjuration meant death. 

The Renaissance and the Eeformation brought 
some amelioration. Erasmus and Renchlin were 
champions of freedom in thought, far in advance 
of their age. Luther, at first favourable to toler- 
ance, ultimately changed his views. His pamphlet 
‘Concerning the Jews and their Lies ’ was full of 
bitterness; he detested the Jews themselves as 
much as he hated their religion, and his invective 
against both was boundless. The study of Hebrew 
by Christians was too strictly confined to a few 
learned men to influence the masses or even the 
ruling classes. Only in the case of Renchlin did 
Hebrew learning among Christiana prove of 
advantage to Jews, and it is not certain that 
even Reuchlin would have championed the cause 
of the Talmud had his hand not been forced by his 
Dominican opponents. Perhaps the most import- 
ant event in which the influence of Christianity on 
Judaism may be observed is the expulsion from 
Spain, in 1492, by which the Jews were dispersed. 
Learning was spread abroad generally; in par- 
ticular, a nucleus was formed in the East. 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a controversy 
arose in Judaism as to the study of science. The 
period when the Z6har began to circulate was 
intellectually poor. There were no outstanding 
personalities who could have suppressed the 
extravagant fancies of restored 

a due sense of proportion. Men had lost their 
feeling for the simple and were involved in 
intricacies. Biblical exegesis and preaching be- 
came tinged Math obscurity, _ allegorization, and 
seudo-philosophy. Their activity was frequently 
evoted not to thoughts and ideas, but to outward 
signs and the twisting of words. The chief of this 
school, Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, near 
Perpignan (1240-1315), a follower of Maimonides, 
beo.ame the leader of the friends of science. 
Perpignan itself was the seat of this sort of false 
learning; the allegorization, «.y., by Levi, of 
Biblical characters (thus, Abraham and Sarah 
were regarded by him as types of matter and in- 
tellect) provoked the antagonism of the orthodox 
and of those who favoured the literal exegesis.^ A | 
conflict arose in 1303 which resolved itself into ! 
the question, Is the study of science opposed 
to Judaism, and should it be suppressed? The 
leader of the obscurantists was Abba blari b. 
Moses of Montoellier, ■who, from the outset, op- | 
posed Levi of "Villefranche, who stood for freedom 
of thought. The Rabbi of Perpignan, Don "Vidal 
Menahem b. Solomon Me'iri (1249-1306), was a j 
very different type of scholar from his contempor- 
aries. Of unimpeachable orthodoxy, he loved 
science and philosophy, and refused to be captured | 
by Abba hl.ari ; he became a champion of science, | 
but declared that it ought to be studied only after 
the Talmud was thoroughly mastered. Abba 
Mari, however, managed to involve the Rabbi of 
Barcelona, Solomon Ben Adrat, in the quarrel, and 
secured his support. The lovem of science were ! 
led by Jacob b. Jlakhir Tibbon, a mathematician 
and astronomer, and the famous Tibbon family 
were naturally all on the liberal side, gaining 
many adherents to their cause by accusing their 
adversaries of being anti-AIaimonists. "\Vhile the j 
strife was raging, there came from the Rhineland, I 
where be had been driven by persecution, the dis- 


tinguished Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1327),’ a pupU of 
the famous Meir of Rothenburg. Asher wandered 
from his native country to escape the massacres of 
Eindflpisch, which ■were destroying wliole com- 
munities, and, in 1305, he was made Rabbi of 
Toledo. He was a great Talmndist and the com- 
piler of a famous abstract of the Talmud, but he 
was a bitter enemy of secular scholai-ship. jMatur- 
ally he joined the side of Abba Mari and proposed 
to convoke a synod in •which science was to be 
condemned and utterly banished from the Jew- 
ish curriculum. Finally, on 26th July 1305, a 
solemn ban, to remain valid for fifty years, was 
pronounced against all secular study and also 
ag.ainst the works of Maimonides. Any person 
under the age of twenty-five reading a scientific 
■\vork was to be excommunicated. The organiza- 
tion of the Jewi.sh communities was such that the 
ban affected only the to'vni under the jurisdiction 
of the particular R.abbi who issued it — in this case 
Barcelona. Attempts were made to have the 
decree recognized elsewhere, but meanwhile the 
other side were not idle, and issued a counter-ban 
from Montpellier by which excommunication was 
pronounced against all who should prevent their 
sons or other persons from studj’ing science, in 
whatsoever language the text-book was •written, 
against those who EOmsed Maimonides, and against 
those who attacked religious teachers because of 
their scientific or philosophical thoughts. The 
cause of the enlightened party prospered and 
gained much from the famous circular letter 
{’iggercih hithnasscluth) which Jedaya Bedaresi 
(on whom see JB ii. 625-627) wrote in 1306 to Ben 
Adrat and his party in defence of science and 
Maimonides. After the French expulsions, parti- 
sans of the two parties settled in Perpignan, and 
the controversy continued ; but the liberal views 
gained the day in the end, and Judaism as a whole 
asserted itself in favour of science. 

Perpignan had been the centre of the obscur- 
antists, but scholarship was not kiUed there. From 
this town came forth a worthy successor of Mai- 
monides, who went even further than that scholar 
himself in his daring attitude towards reason and 
learning. This great man was Levi b, Gersbon 
to.v.), called Gersonides, Ralbag (from his initials), 
Leon de Bagnols (from his birthplace), or Magister 
Leo Hebn-Bus (1288-1344). The ban against science 
had no efl’ect on his education. Before his thirtieth 
year he began his famous philosophical •work, 
Milh&mtth ’AdMndi (‘"Wars of the Lord’). Of 
liis numerous other works, his Talmudic Icnowledge, 
and his scientific and medical attainments it is 
impossible to write here ; his influence on Judaism 
can be measured by his philosophic attitude in the 
work mentioned above. 

He stood forth as a con\'inoed Aristotelian, to a much greater 
degreethan Maimonides, so that he sometimes does not scruple 
to follow Aristotle when he d'lsagrees with Jewish doctrine, 
even where ^Inimonides threw the Greek philosopher over. He 
denied that the Torah required blind faith or heliel in nn.vthing 
opposed to truth and reason. The ‘Wars’ deals with the six 
questions on which Maimonides deserted Aristotle or to which 
be gave no dear reply, these points being : ( 1 ) immortality ; 
(2) prophecy ; (3) divine omniscience ; (4) dirine providence ; 
(5) the nature of the spheres ; and (6) the eternity of matter. 
Ralbsg dettnes the intellect born in man as a faculty which is oper- 


spite of the divine omniscience. He differs from Maimonides 
on the position assigned to the function of the imagination in 
prophecy, Maimonides holding that it shouid bo encouraged, 
Raluag that it should he suhoimnated to reason. Further, • for 
Maimonides the special will of God is the sine qua non for pro- 
phecy ; for Levi moral and intellectual perfections are quite 
sufficient’ (I. BroydJ, in viii. SO'), lhalbag demonstrated 
that tliis world had a beginning and was not the outcome of a 
previous world, bvit that it has no end. The tvhu ird-ldiMiu 
(Gn W) cxisteit from all time, hut was formed by God at the 

> On these scholars see J£ viii. 22-24, 441, L S3f., 2120, vl 
B44, ii. lS3f. 
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Creation. Ab regards miracles he was extremely rationalistic, 
and he formulated three conditions by which they were to be 
judged : (1) miracles are transitory ; their effect does not endure ; 
(2) they are not self-contradictory ; nothing can be black 
and white simultaneously; (3) they cannot take place in the 
celestial spheres. Miracles are not supernatural, but are natural 
results— though rare — of laws governing the universe. In Jos 
1012 , the miracle was not the standing still of the sun, but the 
rapidity with which the Israelite victory was achieved. So also 
in the case of Hezekiah (2 K 202-11), jt was the shadow, not the 
sun, chat went backwards. 

Naturally the theories of Ralhag did not pass 
unchallenged. His ideas were not popular with 
the masses, hut retained their hold over learned 
minds for generations. Pope Clement VI. ordered 
his astronomical works to he translated into Latin, 
and ^inoza adopted Ralbag’s treatment of miracles 
(see (xraetz, iv. 101). A contemporary of Ralhag 
was Moses b. Joshua of Narhonne (Vidal Narboni), 
who was bom at Perpignan. He died after 1362. 
In his case, too, the ban was ineffectual, for he began 
the study of philosophy at the age of thirteen. 

He was a follower of llaimonides and Ibn Rushd (Averroes ; 
see art. Avbrboes, Avebroism, vol. ii. pp. 2G2-260). In spite of 
a chequered life, he was a productive author, and his works 
exerted considerable influence. He ‘conceived Judaism ns a 
disciplined guide which led to the attainment of the highest 
degree of theoretical moral truths : the Torah had a double 
meaning, the one simple, made easy for the thoughtless mob, 
and the other of a deeper metaphysical nature for the class of 
thinkers. This was a common opinion in those times, from 
which Gersonides alone demurred. Narboni also gave expres- 
sion to heretical views, that is, such ns were contrary to the 
ordinarily accepted understanding of Judaism, but not with the 
freedom and openness of Levi ben Gerson. He also rejected 
the belief in miracles, and attempted to e^lain them away 
altogether. He defended man’s freedom of will by philosophical 
arguments’ (Qraetz, iv. I02).f 

Ralhag was a staunch Aristotelian, hut the 
Jetvish philosophers were not confined to this 
school or thought. Hasdai b, Abraham Crescas 
(1340-1410), bom in Barcelona, sought to free 
Judaism completely from Aristotelianism, and 
was thus at variance both with Ralhag and with 
Rambam. His second work was a Tratado ^vritten 
in Spanish in 1398, a refutation of Christianity, 
desired less as an apologetic for Judaism than as 
an attack on the apostates. His third work. Or 
’Adhdndi, is a masterpiece of reasoning and style. 

Crescas declared that the teachings of Balbag and Bambam 
were contrary to orthodoxy, mainly because they were based 
on Aristotle, butlhe differed from the other opponents of these 
teachers in that he came forward with argument, not with 
appeals to authority or threats of excommunication. Mai- 
monides had accepted the twenty-six propositions of Aristotle, 
Crescas rejected them. He held that philosophy was in- 
adequate to demonstrate the unity of God. Although philo- 
sophy might show that the First Cause was simple and not 
compound, yet there might still be deities subservient to the 
Supreme God. Therefore revelation and religion are necessary. 
God's essence was not knowledge, but love. Crescas also ad- 
mitted attributes. He rejected the thirteen articles of the 
creed of Maimonides as being either too few or too many, and 
based Judaism on six essentials : God's omniscience, providence, 
and omnipotence ; prophecy, free will ; and the belief that the 
world was created for a purpose. Man's will is free because he 
feels it to be free ; though in reality God’s omnipotence pre- 
determines, yet man’s will is sufficiently free to admit reward 
and punishment. The world was created, and would pass away, 
while the heavens would endure. The purpose of the world 
was human happiness, to be brought about by love, both here 
and in the hereafter. Knowledge is apart from the soul. 

It tvill thus be seen that the gulf between Crescas 
and his predecessors was very great. Crescas, when 
not actually attacked, was strangely ignored by his 
contemporaries. His teachin" was diffused largely 
by the works of his pupil Joseph Albo, chiefly 
through the Iqqdrtm (‘Roots’), m which there is 
little originality, the matter being almost entirely 
derived from Crescas.^ 

The appearance of David Reubeni (c. 1490-1535) 
and Solomon Molko (c. 1500-32) kindled great 
hopes in the hearts of the Jews and Marranos. 
Their extraordinary adventures gained them many 
followers, and the honour with which they were 
received in Rome and Portugal deluded many into 

1 See, further, I. BroydA • Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne,’ 
In JEix.nt. 

2 See, further, E. O. Hirsch, JE iv. 360-353. 


the belief that their Messianic claims were valid. 
Their failure caused bitter disappointment, though 
the heroic constancy of Molko at his martyrdom 
(1632) encouraged many who were doomed to a 
similar fate. Their importance to Judaism lies in 
the fact that the failure of one pseudo-Messiah did 
not prevent his successor from receiving credence.' 
Only 130 years later, Judaism was rent by the 
schism produced by another claimant, Shabbethai 
Zebi, whose followers were numbered by thousands 
(see below, p. 605'’)." was largely 

responsible for these eschatological ideas. Already 
in 1284, Abraham Abulafia declared himself to be 
the hlessiah, and fixed the millennium for 1290. 


Two of his disciples, Joseph Jiljatilla and Samuel, 
from Medina Celi, alleged themselves to be pro- 
phets and harbingers of the Messiah, and Messianic 
hopes were largely predominant in the minds of 
the later Rabbalis’ts at Safed. 

It has already been pointed out that Christian 
persecution was driving the Jews into Muslim 
countries. Little by little, Turkey and Palestine 
were receiving a large Jewish population; Safed, 
in particular, became the home of many dis- 
tinguished Rabbis. Among these Rabbis there 
grew up the desire to re-establish the old Rabbinic 
supremacy of Palestine. They desired to institute 
once more the s^mikhdh, or ordination, and thus 
ordain a Sanhedrin which would be recognized 
throughout the world. In 1538, Jacob Berab" 
began to ordain in Safed ; but his plans were frus- 
trated by Levi b. Jacob H^hib, the chief Rabbi of 
Jerusalem, and his colleague, hloses de Castro. 
Berab failed and was forced to emigrate, but before 
doing so he ordained four disciples, one of whom 
was Joseph Qaro. Had Berab succeeded, a great 
step in the direction of Jewish ecclesiastical unity 
would have been accomplished. It is significant 
that he failed. Judaism has never liked centraliza- 
tion of authority, certainly not since the Diaspora, 
and it has flourished perhaps by reason of its local 
autonomy in religious spheres. _ Had a single 
authority been able to control Jewish thought and 
belief during such controversies as raged over 
Hn-raism, Maimonides, the study of science, and 
the Arab and Greek philosophy, the result would 
have been the growth of sects, from which Judaism 
is 80 remarkably free. Had the central authority, 
during any of these conflicts, taken sides, Judaism 
would have been crippled. Freedom of thought, 
the result of local autonomy and independence, 
alone has preserved it from disintegration. 

The convocation of synods, however, is not an 
unknown event in post-Talmudic Judaism, but the 
feature of these synods has_ usually been their 
temporary character and their convocation for a 
particular purpose. Thus, the ’dsif 6th, or m- 
semblies, of R. Tam, in the middle of the 12th cent., 
met at Troyes and Rheinis to determine many 
cases, generally those arising out of the intercourse 
of Jews and Christians. Perhaps the most famons 
synod was that summoned about 1000 by Iv. 
Gershom (960-1040), which (1) prohibited polygamy, 
(2) maintained the principle of mutual consent in 
divorce, (3) ordained leniency for forced convert.^, 
and (4) prohibited the opening of 
letters. Assemblies were also held at Mainz (I—" 
and 1381), of the Spanish Jews (1354), and ai 
Bologna (1416), Forli (1418), Jerusalem (1552), and 
Lublfn (1650), while Napoleon (1806) and -A-mx- 
ander i. (1804) summoned synods. In 1903 a synod 
of 50 Rabbis was held at Cracow, under the leader- 
ship of R. Elijahu Hazzan, chief Rabbi of Alex- 
andria, which repudiated the blood accusation and 
iSee, farther, J. Jacobs, ‘Reubeni, David,' In J'Kx.SSSf., 

and P. Bloch, ‘ilolko, Solomon,' «S. viii. CSl. 
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denounced Nihilism. In America and Germany 
synods have frequently heen sirmmoned in modern 
times, chiefly by the Eeform party. The synod of 
Lublin, in 1650, was of a permanent character, and 
the famous Wciadh 'arba ’drasdth, or ‘ Council of 
the Four Countries’ (usually Great Poland, Little 
Poland, Polish Russia, and V olhynia), sat regularly 
during two centuries. But all these synods were, 
in efl'eot, local. They did not pretend to legislate 
beyond_ their own jurisdiction, tliough their rulings 
were, in many cases, voluntarily accepted else- 
where. The theory of the Rabbis has always 
been mutual equality ; there has been no ofiScial 
nriwws inter pares. At the present day in 
England, various Sefardic and Ashkenazic com- 
munities exist side by side, in friendship and 
mutual recognition ; their position may be com- 
pared to adjacent dioceses of the same Church, 
without a primate. 

Judaism maintains the individual freedom of every Rabbi, 
and his right to give ordination (s'mfl'Ad/i) to suitable disciples. 
The validity of this ordination must be recognized by all Jewry, 
llinugh no Rabbi may exercise his functions within the juiis- 
dielion of another. In practice, the Pakham of Bevis Marks 
and the chief Rabbi of Duke’s Place are the highest court of 
appeal tor the Sefardim and Ashkenazim not only of the Empire, 
hut often, it would almost bo safe to add, of the world. On the 
Continent local Rabbinic supremacy is well-nigh universal. 

The great Halakhio work of Maimonides did not 
check the compilation of codes. Many teachers de- 
voted themselves to the task, either for popular use 
or for the elucidation of the principles of Halakha. 
Eli' ezer b. Nathan of Mainz (Raban) was the author 
of the ‘Ebhcn ha -Ezer. Moses of Coucy -wrote the 
Semag, or Sefer Mxpjobth Gadhdl, and Isaac of 
Corbeil composed the Semak, or Sefer 3Iisic6th 
Edtbn, a smaller work. El'azar of "VVorms (1176- 
1238), a prolific and vigorous writer, was the author 
of ritual and Cabbalistic works. His fame rests 
chiefly on the Bdkeah, an ethical-Halakhio work in 
497 ])aragraphs. Hi's Kabbalism tinged his views 
very de^ly, but the BOkeah is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Judaism. Solomon b. Adrat of Barcelona 
wrote a comprehensive scheme of laws, covering 
all the practical needs of Jewish life. In distinc- 
tion to Maimonides, he gives in this work, TCrath 
hab-bayith, the sources and proofs of his rulings. 
Perhaps the most famous of tne post-Maimonidian 
codes was the 'Arbd !fiirim ot Jacob b. Asher 
(1280-1340), a son of Asher b. Jehiel.' Its influence 
on Judaism was greater than that of any other 
code, and it became a household word. Joseph 
Qaro, when he thought it necessary to compose the 
Shnlhan 'Arukh, practically revised and brought 
up to date the work of Jacob b. Asher. _ Qaro was 
a mystic and devoted to 

those of the Safed have been -u-ell por- 

trayed by S. Schechter in his Studies in Judaism 
(London, 1896). Their influence pervaded Je-vrish 
life and ceremonial, and many a touch of spiritu- 
ality, a high association, an ethical hint,_ is due to 
their teaching. They introduced a spirit of con- 
secration, a sanctification of religious practice, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

Excess of their teaching ^vould have made J udafsm unreal and 
supcrlicial ; in due proportion it pave life and light. Protected 
and fortified bv Maimonides and the philosophers, Judaism was 
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its component elements and to the proportion and moueration 
with which each one had fulfilled its appointed function, 
Poland was pre-eminently the home of Talmudic 
study. The Polish synods had given an impetus 
to this learning, and the practical jurisdiction of 
the Rabbinical tribunals forced judges as well as 
litigants to master the code by wliicli judgment 
would be given. Fast as the printing presses 
worked, the output of copies of the Talmud was 
1 For sketches of these writers see JJ? V. 118 f., ix. 63-70, vi. 
D2S. V. 100 f., 1. 212 f vil. 27 f. 


Speedily sold out. In forty years, three large 
editions were exhansted (Crac'bw, 1602-05, 1616-20 ; 
Lublin, 1617-39). So great was the devotion and 
so numerous were the Rabbis and pupils that the 
supremacy of Poland was everywhere recognized. 
The dispersion of the Polish Jews, due to the 
terrible atrocities in 1648 of Chmielnicki (1595- 
1675), had scarcely any effect on their attacliment 
to the Talmud. They carried their love with them 
into exile and clung to it more firmly in distress. 
This enthusiasm carried -with it one great disad- 
vantage, for every other stm^, Jewish and secular, 
was abandoned, and the Polish Jews immured 
themselves in an intellectual ghetto, the confines 
of which were as narrow and crushing as those of 
the physical pale. There began a period of dark- 
ness and ignorance, which was ended only by the 
light of the Mendelssohnian movement. It is in- 
correct to attribute this misfortune to the nature 
of the Talmud. It was not concentration on the 
Talmud, but the exclusion of everything else, that 
was responsible for this retrogade tendency. The 
devotion of tlie Polish Jews to the Talmud is 
largely maintained to-day, but other influences are 
at work, and, while they no longer shut out genertil 
Icnowledge from their curriculum, their zeal for 
Halakha is not abated. 

In the 17th cent, three different influences ex- 
erted themselves upon Judaism. The Talmudic 
influence, alluded to above, became more powerful 
with the diffusion of the Polish Jews over Europe. 
Secondly, a strong wave of ^glabbala infected Jewish 
communities in every land. East and West. This 
naturally was followed, in reaction, by a strong 
spirit of opposition. This phase of Eabbalfi. had 
nothing in its favour. The earlier sublimity of the 
mystic idea was gone ; it degenerated into sense- 
less tricks and juggling. Isaac Luria and his 
pupils, in spite or their piety, were the teachers of 
an unworthy superstition. They claimed to work 
miracles, and deluded the ignorant by their visions 
and alleged wonders. They preached metempsy- 
chosis, tlie union and redemption of souls, and 
practical magic, often by means of the ineffable 
name, ^ayyim Vital Calabrese, his brother Moses, 
and his son Samuel lived in Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Safed, and D.ainaseus being strongholds of Eubbal- 
ism) ; Israel Saruk,’ a pupil of Luria, and Menahem 
Azaria da Fano, in Italy. Tiie teaching of these 
men and their numerous followers prepared the 
way for the pseudo-Messiah Shabbethai Zebi. 

This wonderful impostor succeeded in winning over thou- 
sands; not merely the ignorant multitude but learned and 
earnest Rabbis followed him. All over the world preparations 
were made for the Messianic Age, which he fixed for tne Annus 
Mirabilis, ICCC. London and Amsterdam vied with Smyrna in 
eagerness, and few kept their heads during this convulsion. 
So strong was his personality that, in spite of his ludicrous 
failure, multitudes believed in him. A rumour arose about 
Shabbethai similar to the Docetic theory of the Crucifixion, 
which maintained that a substitute had Intervened and saved 
Jesus from the Cross. It was said that another had apostatized, 
and that the real Shabbethai had withdra^^*n for a while and 
would reappear in glory. The belief in him has remained to 
the present day, and a separate sect of Turkish Jews, called 
the .DonnurA (on whom see R. H. Gottheil, J£ iv. G39), await 
his second coming. When the majority of his misguided ad- 
mirers recovered their senses, every reminiscence of the false 
prophet was banned. Thus it is said that the Jfa'drdMfA for 
the second day of Pentecost (^3'^ D'nx 7K by Raban) is omitted 
from the usual Ashkenazic JIa?iz<Sr because of some supposed 
association with Shabbethai. The Messianic spirit had in earlier 
times made itself felt in Holland. It was re-echoed by the 
English Puritans, and to no small extent facilitated the return 
of the Jen’S to England. 

The excesses of Talmudism and j^abhalism pro- 
duced an intellectual revolt, the last of the three 
tendencies to which allusion has been made. For 
the first time Judaism bad to deal with calculated 
and pbilosophical scepticism. _ This new trend of 
thought was first manifested in three contempor- 
aries, Uriel da Costa (1590-1647 ; see art. Acosta, 

I For these see JS vUL 210-212, xil. < 42 f., xL 64. 
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question of a Jewish race see R. N. Salamon, in 
Journal of Genetics, i. [1910-11] 273 If., where a 
complete bibliography is given). 

Every recrudescence of nationalism has brought 
misfortune to the Jews and to Judaism. It was 
the cause of the catastrophe of 587 B.C., of the fall 
of the Maccabees, of the decay of the Sadducees, 
of the destruction by Titus, and of the desolation 
of Judrea in 136. In every case the disasters 
caused by the nationalists have been mitigated by 
their opponents. Johanan b. Zakkai built up 
what the zealots overthrew, and the breaches re- 
sulting from Bar Kokhba’s declaration of nation 
ality were healed by the Rabbis. A Jewish centre 
is not an essential to enable the genius of Judaism 
to assert itself. There was neither a physical nor 
a spiritual ghetto in Spain, yet the Spanish period 
is perhaps the brightest in the history of Judaism. 
Nor is the circumstance that the Jewish liturgy 
prays for a ‘ return ’ an argument for Zionism ; the 
‘ return ’ to which Judaism looks forward is always 
associated with religion. ‘And let our eyes be- 
hold Thy return in mercy to Zion, and tliere we 
will worship Thee in awe as in the days of old' 
(Adler and Davis, Service of Syn. [Tabernacles'], 
p. 140). The true character of Zionism, as an 
alternative to religion, may be seen from such 
OTonouncements as those of J. Hochman (Jewish 
Eeview, iv. [1913] 217-242), who regards it as a 
salvation for those ‘ who do not share the faith of 
the orthodox universalist in the divine origin of 
the Law . . . Avho do not find a satisfactory 
sphere of activity in the life of Mitzwoth . . . 
to-day we have no one centre of Jewish loyalty, 
and the life of Mitzwoth is losing its hold.’ 
Such Zionism would save the Jews at the cost of 
Judaism. 

Finally, liberal Judaism has arisen as a mission- 
ary movement in order to rescue those Jews who 
have become indifferent to their faith. Liberal 
Judaism stands much nearer to orthodox Judaism 
than Zionism does. The differences between the 
two forms are internal and small in comparison 
with their points of contact ; to the outside world 
both are united, although there may be a great 
gulf between individuals ou both sides. 

For membership of a liberal synagogue does not 
necessarily imply the repudiation of something 
not definitely taught from its pulpit. Liberju 
Judaism denies the necessity of certain practices, 
but it does not require their abandonment. It is 
thus in nature not i^araitic, but it asserts the 
continuation of Rabbinic tradition as a living force. 
Refusing to regard the ShuUuin 'Arulch as the 
sealing up of Halakha, liberal Judaism maintains 
that its religious teachers and individual members 
to-day have the power to bind and loose as of old. 
In this respect it is something positive, not a mere 
negation of orthodoxy. The latter, on the other 
hand, cannot accept any development unless sanc- 
tioned by a Rabbi with Hattdrath Sord’d (facultas 
docendi), and permits a synod to decree changes 
only if its authority is recognized as equal to that 
of its predecessors. Liberal Judaism seeks to win 
back the lapsed, even at the cost of modifications ; 
orthodoxy, however, maintains that the preserva- 
tion of the ideal is more important than the 
salvation of the individual, for Judaism must be 
handed doivn unimpaired, even though by a 
minority. In theory the two bodies are in agree- 
ment ; no one would impute to liberal Judaism 
a sacriBcing of its ideals ; it is on the definition of 
the essential principles that the controversy turns. 
Orthodox Judaism foresees a danger of liberal 
Judaism, by not laying sufficient stress on the Law 
and on ceremonial, drifting into a colourless belief 
of universalist monotheism. 

Since 1842, when the controversy reached an 


acute stage in England, orthodox Judaism has 
changed its attitude to the Reformers. Already 
in 1864 the Sefardim removed the ban which had 
been imposed, and to-day, while acknowledmng 
that there are differences between the two points 
of view, the orthodox co-operate with the liberals 
in harmony and tolerance. Judaism has always 
striven to secure union and avoid sectarianism. 
To the credit of Zionism it must be urged that it 
has brought back many outcasts to the fold ; that, 
even if nationalism, at best, is a mere modification 
of Judaism, the children of the nationalists may 
become orthodox Jews buicD nns c'sj mpa.i '>2 
n!?d oVig D’p). 

In the case of liberal Judaism, many Jews, 
previously lacking all feelings of spirituality and 
loyalty, have been taught to love God, to keep His 
commandments, to attend worship, and to observe 
the festivals. Their methods are not entirely 
those of orthodox J udaism, but of the sincerity of 
their purpose there can be no doubt. How much 
more then can there be applied to them the saying, 
‘Always let a man busy himself with a Miswa, 
even though it be not for the purpose of the 
Miswa, for by practice he -will come to do the 
Miswa for the proper purpose ’ (Bab. Pes. 505) ; 
since the purpose of liberal Judaism is to promote 
the sanctification of God and rouse the apathetic 
to a sense of duty, the choice of method, unpleas- 
ing though it be to the orthodox, must be left to 
the conscience and judgment of the liberals them- 
selves. Hence Judaism, orthodox and reformed, 
and Zionism can look forward with confidence to 
a future, one and indivisible. 
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Herbert Loewe. 

JUDAIZING. — I. Deriyation and scope of the 
term. — The use of this term and its cognate forms 
‘Judaize,’ ‘Judaizer,’ ‘Judaist,’ and, sometimes, 
‘ Judaism ’ may be traced to Est 8” ‘ many became 
Jews’ (Oniiire?, LXX jrepiST^^oi'TO xa2 ’louSdi'fbv). A 
wider currency for the word arises from Gal ‘ I 
[Paul] said unto Peter before them all, If thou, 
being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews (louffaffctv) ? ’ 

In English usage the scope of the term varies. 
It may describe a tendency or type of mind, as 
when a ‘prophetic’ is contrasted -with a ‘Judaic’ 
^irit. It describes habits — e.o., ‘Usurers . . . doe 
Judaize ’ (Bacon, Essays, London, 1891, ‘ On Usury,’ 
p. 75) ; or the verb may be transitive— c.p., ‘ Error 
. . . had miserably judaiz’d the Church'* (Milton, 
‘ Hirelings,’ in Prose Works, London, 1848, iii. 15 ; 
of. OED, S.V.). 

The early Church had certain members who 
desired to maintain the permanent obligation of the 
Mosaic Law. There were two views about this 
obligation : the one held that only Christians who 
were of Jewish descent required to keep the 
Law ; the other, that Gentile converts were equally 
liable. This section of the Church membership 
was called the Judaizers. Their origin, actmty, 
and disappearance are here the subject of inquiry. 

2 . The Judaism which Judaizers could not 
leave. — Pharisaic Judaism, from which the Juda- 
izers were but half-hearted seceders, was firmly 
established at the advent of the gospel. The 
sacrificial worship of the Temple, as prescribed by 
the Priests’ Code in the Pentateuch, was carried 
on daily with glad devotion. The services were 
beautifm and significant ; men felt that they were 
ordained by the express command of God. Race, 
religion, and patriotism were concerned in the 
honour and dignity of the Temple; the Roman 
eagle or the statue of Claudius could not be 
tolerated near it ; Saul was ready to hale men and 
women from Damascus for doubting its sacred 
claims ; in the last siege men would starve rather 
than stint the daily sacrifice. As Mecca has been 
sacred and inviolate for Islam, so were the Temple 
and its cult for Judaism at home and abroad. 
Any change would seem unthinkable. 

Throughout the Diaspora the synagogue had 
been for some two centuries the refuge of Jewish 
communities. Prayer and instruction based on the 
Law and the Prophets were its chief purpose. The 
formation of a liturgy (Shemoneh'Esreti), the in- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture in Aramaic or 
in Greek, the use of the Psalms, the hearing of 
visitors (Lk 4“, Ac 13'“), and the observance of 
Sabbath and Festivals made the synagogue the 
focus of Jewish thought and life. Gentiles were 
attracted and admitted, evidently in considerable 
numbers (Mt 23“ ; Horace, Sat. I. _iv. 142 f.; 
J osephus, c. Apion. ii. 40). Contact with Gentiles 
made Jews more hospitoble to new ideas; but 
contempt and ill-treatment attached them more 
closely to their own laws and customs. 

* No J ew can go so far from his own country, nor be so affrighted 
at the severest despot, as not to be more affrighted at the Low 
than at him ’ (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 89). _ _ 

The Judaism from which Christianity arose hau 
a theism which Jews could not easily abandon ; it 
had its code of 613 rules and regulations for a 
correct life ; it held its members with a firai grMp 
through Temple and synagogue ; it was displacing 
decadent (lentile creeds, and was not a system to 
he lightly forsaken. 
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3 . The Christianity they could not adopt. — ^The 
teaching of Jesus ottended Pharisaic Judaism by 
its unanswerable criticism of the traditions of the 
elders (the Oral Law), by its want of deference to 
the hierarchy, and by exalting the end of religion 
(love to God and man) and consequently depreciat- 
ing the current estimate of Temple, sacrifice. Sab- 
bath, dietary rules, and ‘ the hedge about the Law ’ 
generally. Moreover, He claimed an authority 
which shocked the scribes. Not by vision, or 
by_ dreams, or by prophetic inspiration, not by 
writing a Pseudepigraphon, but in His own name 
He re-stated the hlosaio Law; He spoke as the 
Judge of the whole religious past of the nation, 
and prescribed for the future a mission of world- 
wide benevolence. He had Idndled a new spirit 
in a few disciples ; and this religion of the spirit 
wonld seek to save that which Judaism considered 
to be lost. He thus claimed the Messianic rank ; 
and the hierarchy induced Pilate to consent to the 
Crucifixion. 

The company of disciples, animated by the 
spirit of the Risen Christ, ‘ continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers ’ (Ac 2“}. They 
were conscious of being called to preach the gospel, 
and they chose Matthias in place of Judas. They 
showed no hatred to the ‘chief priests and scribes’ 
who had procured the death of Jesus ; what had 
happened was part of a divine purpose foretold by 
the prophets. As yet the disciples were not cast 
out from Temple or synagogue, nor did they 
consider Pharisees as ineligible to the incipient 
Church. The believers continued to frequent the 
Temple (Ac 2 “ 3' 5'“- ") ; they increased rapidly 

in numbers and were joined by ‘ a great company 
of the priests.’ A new interpretation of Israel's 
history and mission was proclaimed by Stephen, 
which seemed to the authorities to he ‘ blos^em- 
ouB words against Moses and against God’ (Ac 6 “). 
The stoning of Stephen and the active measures 
of Saul mark the end of toleration for the fol- 
lowers of Christ — the Galilteans, or Nazaienes, or 
Minim, as the Jewish authorities began to call 
them. 

4 . Appearance of ‘Judaizers.’ — Persecuted in 

Jerusalem, the Church made converts among the 
Samaritans, who did not profess the Oral Law. 
The Good Samaritan of the parable was not for- 
bidden, like the priest and the Levite under the 
Oral Law, to help a wounded stranger. _ The 
apostles Peter and John had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting Samaritan converts (Ac 8 ”). Philip admits 
the Ethiopian, who could not have been more thM 
a ayin ii (Dt 23'). Other converts are admitted, in 
Damascus (Ac 9”), Lydda (9“), and Joppa (9“); 
but the mission is directed to Jews only, or to 
proselytes attached to the synagogue ( 11 “), at 
Salamis (13“), at Antioch in Pisidia (13“), at 
Iconium (14'), at Thessalonica (17'), at Berea (17'°), 
at Ephesus (18'° 19° ; cf. 19°), and at Rome (28"). 
Thus for some fifteen years after the Crucifixion 
the Church included only Jews or Gentiles who 
had become proselytes to Judaism. The admission 
of the Roman Cornelius was felt to he an innova- 
tion requiring the highest sanction ; and St. Peter, 
on returning to Jerusalem, did not escape criticism, 
the opposition to his act marking the first appear- 
ance ot the ‘Judaizers.’ , 

At Antioch Greeks were admitted to the Church 
by the missionaries ; and the name ‘ Christians ’ 
was first applied to the new brotherhood. The 
Church at Jerusalem at once sent Barnabas to 
inquire into this proceeding ; and, after getting 
Paul to assist him lor a year in Antioch, Barnabas 
with his new companion returned to Jerusalem, 
bringing gifts for the relief of the brethren in 
Judffia during a famine. From Antioch, Paul and 
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Barnabas set forth on their missionary journeys. 
While in the Pisidian Antioch, they definitely 
announced their intention of appealing to the 
Gentiles, and on their return to Antioch they re- 
hearsed their work and the reception of the Gentiles. 
Certain Judaizers from Jerusalem maintained that 
‘it was needful to circumcise them, aud to com- 
mand them to keep the Law of Moses ’ (15°), and 
this led to the Council of the apostles in Jerusalem, 
which gave the most importaut decision on the 
subject of Judaizing. 

S. The Council of Jerusalem. — The accuracy of 
the account in Ac 16 has been questioned ; hut, if 
we take A.D. 62 as the date of St. Luke’s composi- 
tion of the Acts and c. A.D. 60 for the Council, the 
time limit is against serious error. One MS (D, 
Codex Bezaa) omits Kal toO ttviktoS, and is followed 
W Irenoeus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Jerome. 
'The Decree thus prohibits the use of flesh offered 
to idols, murder, and fornication — being ‘ a 
summary of Jewish ethical catechetics ’ (Hamack, 
Acts of the Apostles, p, 250). The 'Textus Keceptus 
reads, ‘ That they abstain from pollutions of idols, 
and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood ’ (Ac 15““). Despite the argument 
of Hamack, reinforced by E. H. Eckel and S. A. 
Devan [Expositor, 8th ser., vi. [1913] 66-82), it 
may be held that the TR is preferable. Idolatry 
and fornication are specified because they were 
considered venial among Gentiles. Lambs or 
bullocks killed by a non- Jewish butcher could 
not be eaten by a Jew by birth ; it is fairly certain 
that St. Paul, for all the freedom that he claimed, 
would never relish swine’s flesh or unbled mutton. 
Unless this regulation were observed, there could 
be no common' social banquets between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. Higher hygienic reasons may 
have been instinctively present; the motive for 
instituting abstinence from blood in Gn 9^ was to 
diminish the ferocity that had filled the earth with 
violence. It would cause little trouble to teach 
the Gentile Christians the method of slaughter. 
‘For Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day’ (Ac 16“'). In every such 
place there was a shohet, and the use of his 
services might help the Christians to go forth ‘ as 
lambs among wolves.’ It may seem strange that 
the universal religion should include the menu of a 
Palestinian party ; yet the matter of eating and 
drinking was regarded with concern. The Pater- 
noster asks for ‘ daily bread ’ ; Islam commands 
abstinence from wine. St. Paul felt the incon- 
gruity when he wrote ; ‘ The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness and peace, 
aud joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 14'“). The 
Apostolic Decree assumed that Gentile Christians 
honoured the Sacraments, and had received the 
Holy Spirit and the evangelic temperament; it 
would be insulting to ask them to abstain from 
murder, as this interpretation of Codex Bezae 
proposes to do. The intention of the Council 
was that Christendom should use kosher meat ; 
but St. Paul’s theoretical abolition of law, Jewish 
and Gentile, resulted in the survival of custom, 
Jewish and Gentile, in the preparation of animal 
food. 

It is worthy of note that the Decree does not 
require Gentiles to abstain from eating ‘ of the 
sinew which shrank, which is upon the hollow of 
the thigh’ (Gn 32““), although this regulation is 
assumed as binding in the Mishna (Hullin, 7). 
When strictly enforced, it meant that the hind- 
quarters of sheep and oxen were disallowed to 
Jews, and had to be sold at any price to neigh- 
bours. The practice is still continued among 
Oriental Jews, though it entails loss for no visible 
gain. 


‘The hind quarter flike blood and fat) is avoided as food on 
account of the narrative in Genesis’ (Rosenau, Jemsfi Cere- 
monial Institutions and Customs, p. 185, speaking for America). 

The long-lost Jews in China had forgotten the 
Hebrew language and the Law, but retained this 
strange abstinence, and were known among the 
Chinese as ‘the people of the sinew.’^^ The t4 
TTvtKTov could hardly refer to the sinew ; it is a 
special class of foods referred to as with af/ia, and 
would denote such things as chickens, geese, or 
game killed in the Gentile manner. The idea 
that bloodshed was forbidden, in the sense that 
a Christian could not become a soldier, is excluded 
by the case of Cornelius. 

6. Judaizing opposition to St. Paul. — The 
Apostolic Decree thus established a rule of guid- 
ance for Jewish and Gentile Christians. Many 
matters required regulation. Were Jewish Chris- 
tians to circumcise their boys on the eighth day? 
Were they to keep the Sabbath, or the first day of 
the week? Were Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles to be kept with the old associations? Was 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem obligatory? Were 
they to intermarry with Gentiles, to maintain the 
dietary rules, to eat unleavened bread for a week 
in spring-time, to wear phylacteries, to repeat the 
prayers of the Jewish liturgy, and to read the Law 
and the Prophets with the same uncritical defer- 
ence? Heathen converts such as Trophimus (Ac 
21““) or Epaphras (Col 4*“) would easily accept the 
Decree ; proselytes — of the gate or of righteous- 
ness — would also welcome it; the liberal Hebrew 
Christians who carried the Decree might continue 
the old customs, while refusing^ to impose them 
upon Gentiles; but the minority of Judaizers 
refused all laxity, and hampered the work of St. 
Paul in most of his mission lield._ 

The activity of the Judaizers is indicated in the 
account of the work and correspondence of St. 
Paul, and has to be kept distinct from the open 
antagonism of unconverted Hebrews. The Juda- 
izers had sought to persuade the Galatian Church 
to observe days and months and times and year^ 
and to require circumcision. They questioned 
Paul’s authority, and may have cited the example 
of Peter. Paul’s defence is to point to the presence 
and the fruits of the Spirit. If observance of Law 
is suflicient to give life, then the advent of Christ 
is a negligible accident. Peter’s desire to conform 
to Jewish scruples is condemned as dissimulation ; 
and Paul’s acceptance of Titus, a Greek, without 
circumcision is mentioned as_ sanctioned by the 
Church at Jerusalem. Again, at Colossm the 
Christians seemed likely to be spoiled by ‘ a shew 
of wisdom in will- worship, and humility, ana 
severity to the body’ (Col 2““). _Here the le^alisrn 
was tinged with theosophy, which interfered witii 
‘meat or drink, or a feast day, or a new moon, or 
a Sabbath day ’ (Col 2'“). The Epistle shows tlie 
danger of losing freedom apd universalism, ana 
insists on the need of conscious communion witli 
a living Spirit. The Christian is under a Spirit 
whose voice was the true law. _At Corinth the 
Church consisted mainly of Gentiles who had not. 
passed through the synagogue (1 Co 12-), out 
included Jews (1 Co 7'“) ; and it may be inferred 
from 2 Co 3 that teaching of a Judaistic type 
had been addressed to the Corinthians, io the 
Philippians, Paul has to write ‘Beware of the con- 
cision. For we are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the Spirit’ (Ph 3“'-). The Epistle fr 
the Romans warns that Church against 
which cause divisions and ofiences contrary w tiic 
doctrine which ye have learned (16 ). 
were probably Judaizers; the argument ot the 
Epistle is St. Paul’s greatest efibrt to answer them. 
All old laws and customs, Jewish and Gentile, 
have ceased to be important because the love oi 
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God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us’ (Bo 5‘). Paul’s ex- 
position of righteousness through faith, of freedom, 
and of universalism has served to overshadow his 
important reservation for Israel according to the 
flesh. Tiie Jew in Paul yielded to the Judaizer 
in these particulars : 

* In nlloving that Israel Kara copicti, because of the promises, 
held a privileged position within the Israel Kara wm/w . ; tliat 
only Christians who were Jews by birth were the good olive 
tree, while the Gentile Christians were only grafts from the 
wild olive tree_; that thus the whole Hope is the Hope of Israel ; 
that the^ Gentile Christians have material obligations towards 
the Jewish Christians; and that the Jewish Christiana should, 
and indeed must, still observe the Law of Moses, though it is 
now abolished I ’ (Hamaok, Date of the Acts, p. 00, footnote). 

If we except the imperative ‘must’ in the last 
sentence, this summary fairly describes the attitude 
of St. Paul, and this attitude explains his conduct 
as described by St. Luke. He has Timothy circum- 
cised (Ac 16’') ; he has his own head sliom in 
Cenchrete, for he had a vow (18’®) ; at his last visit 
to Jerusalem he is ready to show his conformity to 
the Law hy purifying himself with the four men 
who had a vow on them (21®’). It explains his 
words (1 Co 9®“), * unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews.’ The contribution 
from the Gentile Church to the poor at Jerusalem 
may have been considered as a land of tribute. It 
thus appears that St. Paul as well as St. Peter 
found it difficult to transcend the limits of Juda- 
ism ; and that the universal element in Christi- 
anity is really due to Jesus, who knew the best 
that was in the past, and rose above it, and 
appointed the whole world as the field for the good 
seed. 

The power of the Judaazers is seen at its greatest 
during St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. Tliey 
numbered many thousands of Jews, who were 
believers and all zealous for the Law (Ac 21“)- 
They were indignant with St. Paul, maintaining 
that he taught all the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, ‘ saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs’ (21’”). No doubt this was the 
effect though not the intention of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and example, but the antagonism of the real 
Jews saved the Judaizers from fui'ther trouble in 
prosecuting the Apostle. 

7. Later references to Judaizers. — (o) In 
Christian records. — After the death of St. Paul, 
the Church moved away from Judaizing tenets. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews demonstrates the right 
of Christians to abandon sacrifice, and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple confirmed the argument. In 
the Pourth Gospel, Judaism within the Church has 
ceased to be of any account ; the antithesis is the 
Jews. Christians are to follow a Light, but they 
have a new law in Christ’s commandments. The 
religion of the Spirit, as proclaimed by St. Paul, 
has permeated the evangelic tradition in the 
Synoptists. The convert has much to learn, and 
his teacher is the Church. Christ is his Lawgiver, 
and has entrusted a power of legislation to the 
Church. ■ . 

The Judaizers, who kept themselves distinct 
from Gentile Christianity, appeM later as Ebion- 
ites and Nazarenes. The Ebionites admitted only 
a Gospel according to St. Matthew, rejected St. 
Paul ns an apostate, and denied the divinity of 
Christ The Nazarenes acknowledged the obliga- 
tion of the whole Mosaic Law for Chi^tians of 
Jewish descent, bnt allowed Gentile Christians, as 
proselytes of the gate, to omit these observances. 
See artt. Ebionism, Elkesaites. 

(6) In Jeioish records. — Eabbinical literature 
has few and obscure references to the Judaizers, 
for Judaism was firmly resolved to ignore the 
Cliristianity which had come into being. It set 
itself after the Fall of Jerusalem to define the 


canon of Holy Scripture, rejecting the Apocrypha 
and apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha, which seemed to 
give prophetic colour to the new religion, and 
expurgating the Greek Bible by the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 'Within its 
own fold discipline became more stem. 

‘ A Noahite who has become a proselyte, and been circumcised 
and baptized, and aftenvards wishes to return from after the 
Lord, and to be only a sojouming proselyte as he was before, is 
not to be listened to— on the contrary, either let him be as 


Israelite in everything, or let him bej)ut to death* 
ch. X. 3, tr. in A. ilacCaul, OW 

Vi. 63). 


By the end of the first Christian century the 
standard Jewish prayer included a formula, ‘ May 
there be no hope for the sectaries ’ (twa, afterwards 
changed to Du’waa, ‘ the slanderers’). One of the 
signs of Messiah's coming will be that the Kingdom 
(theKoman Empire) will be tnrned to the heresy of 
the Minim (Mish. Sotah, ix. 15). The growth of 
Cliristianity in the Koman Empire and the indigna- 
tion of Jews at the claim of Christians to inherit 
the promises of the OT are seen in Jems. Nedar. 
38a: 

* Esau the wlclced will put on his tallith and sit with the 
righteous in Paradise in time to come; and the Holy One will 
drag him and cast him forth from thence.* 

By the 4th cent. Judaism regards the Minim 
with disdain rather than fear. Tosefta Sanh. xiii. 
4. 6 imposes grave pimishment on ‘ the Minim (Jew- 
ish Christians), the M'shummadhtm (apostates), 
M'sdrfith (informers), and Aplqorsin (free-thinkers),’ 
and a Jewish comment on Ex 19* says that circum- 
cision will not avail to save the Minim from 
Gehinnom {Shemoth Babba, 36a). This implies 
that Jewish Christians in Palestine still practised 
circumcision in the 4th centu^. Talmud and 
Midrash confirm Jerome in considering the Nazar- 
enes (Minim, Jewish Christians) an insignificant 
body. 

‘They bad no share In the vitality cither of Judaism or 
Christianity ’ (Herford, Christianit!/ I'n Talmud and llidrash, 
p. 394). 

Jerome's words in a letter to Augustine (Ep. 
Ixxxix. 13 [PL xxii. 924]) are : 

• To this day in all the synagogues of the East there is among 
the Jews a sect called Minmi (ilinim), which is condemned hy 
the Pharisees. They are commonly spoken of as Nazarenes, and 
believe in Christ the Son of God, 00 m of the Virgin Jlaiy, the 
s.ame who, they say, sutlered under Pontius Pilate and rose 
again. In 'Whom we, too, believe ; but while this sect desires 
to be both Jews and Christians, they are neither the one nor the 
other.’ 

8 . Recmdescent forms. — About 1725 John Glas, 
minister of Tealing, founded a small sect, which 
refrained from things strangled and from blood, 
and his son-in-law Sandeman gave his name to the 
adherents in England (see art. Glasites). The 
Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists- 
Jndaize in tlieir observance of Saturday. 

[A Judaizing sect arose in Kussia about the 
middle of the 15th cent., their chief centres being 
Novgorod and Pleskan, whence they spread to 
Moscow and other cities. They denied the Trinity 
and the Sonsliip and Messiahsbip of Christ, and 
rejected the invocation of the Virgin and the saints, 
the veneration of icons, the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption, the Church, and the Sacra- 
ments, while they gave greater honour to the 
Old than to the New Testament. ‘ Sabbatarians ’ 
are mentioned in the early 18th cent., and Uklein, 
the founder of the sect of Jlolokani, adopted for 
himself certain Jewish dietary laws, while iiis 
pnjpU, Sundnkov, regarded Christ as infinitely 
inferior to Moses, observed the Jewish Sabbath, 
and finally submitted to the Mosaic rite. Sundu- 
kov established the modem sect of Subhotniki 
(‘ Sabbatarians’), who are scarcely distinguishable 
from real Jews. They are divided into a number 
of suh-seote, the most important being ; (n) Gera 
(Heb. Ts), who worship in Hebrew under the leader- 
ship of regular Jewish Eabbis and ore practically 
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Talmudic Jews ; (6) Subbotniki proper, differing 
from the less numerous Gers only in the use of 
Russian Bibles and Prayer Books and in the abroga- 
tion of some of the Talmudic rules for the Sabbath 
and food; (c) l^araimites or {‘Rarait- 

izers’), who, like the ^l^araites (ff.n.), recognize only 
the Pentateuch and reject the Talmud, but who do 
not observe all the Pentateuchal laws, 6.g. that re- 
garding circumcision ; and (d) the waning Trans- 
caucasian Nazirceans, who deny the resurrection 
of the dead. Mention may likewise be made of 
the ‘Jehovists,’ founded by Nikolai Ilyin in 1846, 
in an effort to establish an OT Christianity or 
NT Judaism, although the rather fantastic sect 
was only short-lived. 

Two minor American sects may also be classed 
as Judaizing. The first of these is the Christian 
Israelite, founded by John Wroe at Ashton, Eng- 
land, in 1822, to gather the twelve tribes of Isram, 
the doctrinal basis being the re-establishment of 
the Mosaic Law, and the condition of member- 
ship subscription to ‘ the four books of Moses and 
the four books of the Gospel.’ Members do not 
cut their hair or beard (cf. Lv 19’^), and object to 
all images and pictures (cf. Ex 20^, Dt 5®). Both the 
Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths are observed. 
The second of these sects is the negro Church of 
God and Saints of Christ, established by William 
Crowdy in 1896. Believing that the negroes are 
the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, this sect 
observes the Jewish calendar and festivals, especi- 
ally the Sabbath, but insists on baptism by im- 
mersion, confession of faith in Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper, and feet-washing. Louis H. Ghay.] 
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D. M. Kay. 

JUDGMENT (Logical). — i. Introductory. — 

‘ The only use ivhich the understanding can make 
of concepts is to form judgments by them,’ while 
‘ the understanding may be defined as the faculty 
of judging ’ (Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Eng. 
tr., London, 1881, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 1). Concepts 
are the predicates of possible judgments. Infer- 
ence is the derivation of new ludgments out of old. 
Method is the disposition of concepts and judg- 
ments in a system. Thus judgment becomes a 
centre of reference for the defining of the other 
logical entities, and, if the task of definition is to 
be undertaken philosophically, it involves all the 
considerations which contribute to mark out the 
logical consciousness in general ; the labour of pre- 
cision in the use of such conceptions as idea, belief, 
truth, reality, fact; and studied limits hetiyeen 
the levels of abstraction proper to psychological, 
metaphysical, and logical science respectively. 

It would not serve the specific motives of logical 
doctrine if we followed exclusively either of the 
alternatives prescribed by Mill: ‘an enquiry into 
the nature of propositions must have one of two 
objects : to analyse the state of mind called Belief, 
or to analyse what is believed’ {A System of Logie^, 
London, 1872, bk. i. ch. v. § 1) ; or, indeed, if 
we followed too precisely a combination of the 
two. He himself in his Examination of Sir W. 
Samilton's Philosophy^ (London, 1878) relies chiefly 
on the reference to belief, while in his Logic he 
insists that ‘ intelligent assertion refers to external 


facts,’ and that the import of prtmositions consists 
in connexion between facts. In pursuing the 
latter analysis, after resolving facts, ndth meta- 
physical precision, into states of consciousness and 
relations between them, he allows himself in his 
substantive doctrine to replace these ultimate 
references by more popular conceptions such as 
‘things,’ ‘phenomena,’ and ‘attributes.’ Similarly 
Ueberweg defines judgment as ‘ the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of 
conceptions,’ udthout definitely undertaking to 
resolve the contrast or mediate the correspondence 
between the two worlds; a mere ‘reference to 
existence’ gives the judgment ‘its character as a 
logical function ’ {System of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 67). 

A more scrupulous orientation of logical con- 
sciousness with regard to the psychological and 
the objective is attempted in some doctrines now 
current. The judgment is defined as identifying 
the content of ideas with reality, and the nature 
and possibility of such an achievement are ex- 
plained by resolving reality into a system of ten- 
dencies sustained by judgment itself. Each single 
act of identification enters constitutively into on 
ever-expanding structure which in its totality is 
self-sufficient and all- controlling. 

* Our knowledge, or our world in knowledge, exists for us es 
a judgment, that is, as an afBrmation in which our present 
perception is amplified by an ideal interpretation which is 
identified with it. This interpretation or enlargement claims 
necessity or universality, and is therefore objective as our 
world, i.e. is what we are obliged to think, and what we are all 
obliged to think. The whole system in process of constmotion, 
viz. our present perception as extended by interpretation, is 
what we mean by reality, only with a reservation in favour ol 
forms of experience which are not intellectual at all' (B. 
Bosanquet, 2’he Essentials of Logie, London, 1805, p. 82). 

If we might assume as already understood and 
[ approved a definite epistemology such as Kant’s, 
we might escape both uncritical references to 
psychology and popular physics and the intricacies 
of a metaphysical analysis. Kant himself defines 
judgment as ‘the conception of the unity of the 
consciousness of different representations, or of 
their relation so far as they make up one noti^ 
{Logic, § 17), while in the background of this 
description lies his more definite epistemological 
characterization, ‘the way to bring given cogni- 
tions to the objective unity of the apperception 
(Ueberweg, Logic, Eng. tr., London, 1871, _§ 67). 
By the objective unity, Ueberweg _ explains, is 
meant ‘ the mutual connexion of cognitions accord- 
ing to those categories which the Ego evolves irom 
itself by its own spontaneity ’ ; and it carries with it 
throughout its applications the implied subjeotmty 
of which he complains as peculiar to the whole 
Kantian philosophy. , . - t 

Yet, unless we throw back upon the doctnne of 
the concept the burden that it carried under the 
older conceptualism, of taking the initiative in 
orientating the logical consciousness generally, we 
can give precision to a definition of judgment only 
on the basis of an epistemology. _ The motives of 
logical doctrine do not, however, imperatively call 
for this formal precision. It is sufficient that, by 
suggestions borrowed from p^chology, 
physios, or discriminative reflexion on our spiritual 
nature as a whole, our specifically logtol consoioiis- 
ness may he aroused apart from either introspective 
or external observation ; and a clue to the recomn 
tion of the act of judgment may then be suppnea 
from the detaU of its conscious “ 

specific ideals, over and above the ideals 
concept. In the plan of our spiritual nature thwc 
must be a faculty which commits the detailea 
activities of intelligence to a resultant imposea by 
extern^ nature and history, while the concep 
provides hounds for each commitment ntnia ino 
measureless possibilities. The faculty of ju g- 
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ment, consequently, follows special constitutive 
ideals, whicli may be entitled, ulth some technical 
adaptation and departure from the common usage 
of the words, necessity, universality, and synthetic 
unity. 

2. Constitutive ideals. — (a) Necessity. — Necessity 
is akin to the inevitableness of fact and the abso- 
luteness of natural law. It is described by Sigwart 
thus : 

‘Besides the necessity of psychological causality, there is 
another -which springs entirely from the content atid object of 
Thought itself, which is therefore grounded, not upon the 
variable subjective states of the individual, but upon the nature 
of the object thought of, and -which ma 3 ’ so far be called 
objective ’ (Logic, Eng. tr., London, 1895, 1 1. 6). 

It is an ultimate constraint upon intellectual 
spontaneity, and finds incidental expression in 
such phrases as ‘ I am oblmed to think,’ ‘ I cannot 
but believe ’ (Bosanquet, Essentials, p. 24). It is 
recognized in current psychology as ‘objective 
control of ideational processes ' (G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychologtf, London, 1913, bk. iv. ch. 
viii. § 1). It is described with varieties of logical 
suggestion, such as the ‘inherence of truth or 
falsehood’ (Aristotle), the ‘ truth- value of a relation 
between ideas’ (Windelband), the ‘claim to be 
true ’ (Bosanquet). It may he contrasted with the 
freedom of the concept, which Mill considers a 
‘mere creation of the mind’ (Exam, of Hamilton^, 
p. 419), and which is certainly differently related 
to personality. 

Following a general, though ill-defined, logical 
tradition, we may distinguish three modes in 
which necessity confronts our ideas. It may be 
conveyed by the contents of the concepts which 
we employ independently of their origin. If we 
choose to conceive a three-sided figure, we must 
believe it to have three angles and these eijual to 
two right angles. If we think of an. organism in 
growth and decay, we must expect it to die ; if we 
think of a perfect nature, we must, according to 
Descartes, predicate existence. The necessity may, 
however, be conveyed tlirough the actmty of 
other faculties than the conceptual— perception, 
introspection, memory, feeling, even re.'spect for 
anthority : ‘ Some swans are white ’ ; ‘ Napoleon 
died at St. Helena ’ ; ‘ I am of aU men most miser- 
able.’ And a necessity, though conveyed neither 
through concepts alone nor through the more 
directly presentative faculties alone, may yet 
througu the union and co-operation of these media 
commit our ideational activities to at least an 
anticipation of a final surrender to concepts or to 
perceptions : ‘ Bain may fall to-morrow ’ ; ‘ Cancer 
may be incurable.’ A judgment which is fringed 
with the consciousness of the medium of its own 
necessity may be entitled a ‘ modal ’ judgment : 
‘ It must be so ; it is so ; it may be so.’ Kant 
defines modality as a relation of the judgment to 
our complete faculty of cognition, or as the value 
of a judgment for our thought in general, and dis- 
tinguishes it as apodeictic, assertorio, or problem- 
atic (Critique, pt. ii. bk. i. ch. i. § 4). 

(6) l7jiireMa?!7y.— Constraint on the spontaneity 
of our personality is common to_ the_ world of 
persons ; what we are obliged to think is what we 
are all obliged to think (Bosanquet, Essentials, 
p. 32), conditionally, of course, on our being sub- 
jected to the same medium of necessity. It has 
already been noted (see art. CONOTPT [Logical]) that 
it is because of a logical solicitude for universal 
validity as the hall-mark of necessity that the 
freedom of the concept ought, by means of conven- 
tions in the use of language, to be deliberately 
harmonized with the intellectual outlook of man- 
kind in general. Through conmion concepts we 
reach common media of necessity in judgnient, 
and can then share, and co-operate m creating, a 
common ‘ inheritance of science and civilization.’ 


But the harmonization of concepts is ultimately 
dependent on a common identification of particulai 
things. And a logical system which, like the 
Aristotelian, has specially in view to promote co- 
operative thonght, must give fundamental signifi- 
cance to differences in the extent to which judgments 

resume the common identification of things. 

udgment may be defined as the identification of 
a denotation, along with discrimination as to con- 
notations or conceptual intensions (cf. E. E. C. 
Jones, Neio Law of Thought, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 1 ff.). And, for purposes of common discourse or 
debate, judgments must be classified according to 
‘quantity’ — as singular or general, where one 
thing or a collection of things is identifiable by 
all thinkers ; or as particular, where the identity is 
only so far open to all that for each person it lies 
within the limits of a common totality of identi- 
fiable things : ‘Alexander died’ ; ‘ All men die’ ; 
‘ Some men die willingly.’ 

(c) Synthetic unity. — All the authoritative 
descriptions of the act of judgment, while varying 
much in their suggestiveness as to the sources of 
constraint and the significance of universality, 
agree in requiring that synthesis, combination, or 
construction shall be shown in the product. It is 
oiling to this uniform achievement of judgment 
that in psychical sequence concepts originate with 
it, and that in much recent logic the function 
assigned to judgment largely absorbs that more 
proper to the concept. Judgment is an enunciation 
after a complex manner (Aristotle), discloses a 
relation between two things (Avicenna), connects 
together or separates from each other two notions 
(Wolff), connects many possible cognitions into 
one (Kant), connects the attributes connoted by 
terms (Mill), connects subject and predicate in 
definite form (Lotze). 

Obviously a function of our spiritual nature 
which adjusts its reactions to the complexities of 
the world must be connective. In each act of 
judgment the constraint from reality and the 
stress of intellectual responsibility fall where they 
can meet with two conditions : a definite interest 
has selected a delimitation within the immeasur- 
able area of possible truth, and again a definite 
concept is available for reaction on it. 

'Although the ultimate subject tLe. reality in general] ex- 
tends beyond the content of the judgment, j-et in every judg- 
ment there is a starting-point or point of contact -with the ulti- 
mate subject ; and the starting-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rndinient-irj'form in the simplest percep- 
tive judgment, as it is explicitly in the later and more elaborate 
types ’ (Bosanquet, Logic, Oxford, ISSS, bk. i. ch. i. p. 82). 

Thus the synthesis special to each pulsation of 
the faculty links a predicate with a subject. And, 
although the whole construct becomes a unity and 
feels a necessity and universality dominant through- 
out, and the attendant psychical complex may 
present to introspection either simultaneity or a 
variable sequence, yet functionally judgment, 
folloiving its o-wn principle, duality, ‘ divides no 
less than it binds together ideas that are mutually 
associated,’ in order that it may ‘connect subject 
and predicate indefinite form ’ (Lotze, Microcosmus, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1SS5, ii. 4, § 4, and Outlines oj 
Logic, Boston, 1892, § 21). 

Our logical consciousness must find synthesis in 
denial as well as in affirmation, notwithstanding 
such an antithesis between tliem as is in the 
description of judgment quoted above from Wolff, 
and notwithstanding that affirmation introduces 
character, while negation introduces only contra.si, 
into the expanding system of timeless truth. 

3. Grades of synthetic relation. — ^Tlie delimita- 
tion of interest, or tlie point of contact with reality, 
may be given either in presentation, or by the 
conceptufu faculty, or through refle-xion on deter- 
minations of complete judgment itself. 
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(а) Presentational. — There are ‘ impersonal ’ 
judgments, in which the selection of subject is 
as indefinite as is possible in view of a proposed 
predicate — e.g., ‘It rains’; and ‘demonstrative’ 
judgments, where only the position in space or 
time is definite — ‘This is the forest primeval.’ 
Aristotle spoke of ‘terms’ which can neither be 
predicated of a subject nor inhere in a subject, but 
can only be a subject (Categoi'ies, v. 10) ; and this 
implies that the synthetic relation is between thing 
merely presented and concept. 

( б ) Conceptual . — The presentational faculties 
may receive aid from the concept in various ways 
and degrees : ‘ The first man was a living soul,’ a 
‘ singular ’ judgment ; ‘ Our fathers have told us,’ 
an ‘enumerative’ judgment; ‘ Man is few of days,’ 
a ‘ concrete general ’ judgment ; ‘ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law,’ an ‘ abstract ’ judgment. There 
is now a synthetic relation between two concepts, 
superadded to that between thing and concept. 

(c) Beflective . — The starting-point of a judgment 
may be given directly neither by presentation nor 
by conception, but by the faculty of reflecting on 
judgments, actual or possible, whose starting-point 
is so given ; ‘ If I had standing ground, I could 
move the world’; ‘If we are sons, then heirs’; 
‘ Either there is a resurrection or mankind is 
irrational.’ Mill describes such a judgment as 
dealing with the logical inferability of proposi- 
tions : ‘ That we are heirs is inferable from our 
being sons’; other writers, as the relating of 
‘ condition ’ to ‘ consequent ’ : ‘ Sonship is the 
condition of heirship.’ They are entitled hypo- 
thetical, and the specially composite form in which 
‘ condition ’ and ‘ consequent ’ are found by negat- 
ing any one of the members is entitled disjunctive : 
‘If there is not a resurrection, mankind is irra- 
tional,’ wliilOj ‘ If mankind is not irrational, there 
is a resurrection.’ 

Literature. — S ee the various systems of Logic ; and especi- 
ally, in addition to the authorities quoted above, the recent 
ones mentioned as representative under art. Cokcept (Logical), 
or as important or frequently referred to on the nature of 
inference under art. Inference. There are numerous mono- 
graphs, espeoialiy on the psychological and epistemological 
implications of judgment, and among the more recent and 
relevant to logic may be mentioned A. Wolf, Studies in Logic, 
Cambridge, 1805; P. Janet and G. Sfiaiiles, Sisf. detaphilo- 
Sophie, Paris, 1887, pt. i. problem 3, ch. iv. ; F. Hiilebrand, 
Die neuen Theorien der kategor. Schliissc, Vienna, 1891 ; W. 
J[pnisalem, Die l/rtheils/unction, do. 1895 ; A. Meinong, 
Uber Annahmen-, Leipzig, 1910; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and 
Things, ii., London, 1908. J. BROUGH. 

JUGGERNAUT.— See JagannSth. 

JUMNA (Skr. Yamuna personified as Yarn!, 
twin sister of Yama, the god of death). — One of the 
great rivers of N. India, rising in the Himfilaya 
near Jamnotri (g.v.), and finally joining the Ganges 
at Prayaga, ‘ the place of sacrifice ’ par excellence, 
now known as Allahabad {g.v . ). In the Rigveda it 
occupies a position lower even than that of the 
Ganges, the Aryans having reached its banks only 
at a later period when they migrated eastward from 
their original settlements in the Pan jab, MTien it 
is addressed it is only in connexion with other 
rivers, Gahga, Sarasvati, 6 utudri, Parusni, and 
others, twenty-one in all (Rigveda, X. Ixxv. 5 ; cf. 
V. lii. 17, VII. xviii. 19, and see J. Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, ii.® [1874] 346 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie 
Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86 ). In the later 
literature the geographical outlook widens, and it 
is called ‘ the great river Yamuna,’ and is described 
as one of the three children of the Sun by Sanjfia, 
daughter of Vilvakarman, architect of the universe 
( Vishnu Puruna, tr. H. H. Wilson, London, 1864^77, 
iiL 20, V. 82). Another legend describes the river 
as both sister and wife of Yama, god of death ; and 
the story of their incest curiously resembles a tale 
which Plutarch (dcFluv. iv.), doubtless from Indian 


sources, attributes to the Ganges. Naturally, as 
the river flows past Mathura, the scene of the 
Kr|na cultus, it has been included in this complex 
series of myths. Balarama, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, ordered the river to approach him, as he 
desired to bathe. 

• Tile river, disregarding the words of a drunken man, came not 
(at his bidding). On which, Rama, in a rage, took up his plough- 
share, which he plunged into her bank, and dragged her to 
him, calling out ; “ Will you not come, you jado ? Will you not 
come? Now go where you please (if you can).” Thus saying, 
he compelled the dark river to quit its ordinary course, and 
follow him whithersoever he wandered through the wood. As- 
suming a mortal flOTre, the Yamuna, with distracted looks, ap- 
proached Balabhadra, and entreated him to pardon her, and let 
her go. But he replied : “ I will drag you with my ploughshare, 
in a thousand directions, since you contemn my prowess and 
strength.” At last, however, appeased by her reiterated 
pras'ers, he let her go, after she had watered all the country’ 
{Vishnu Purapa, v. 67 f.). 

Wilson interprets this legend as referring to the 
excavation of ancient irrigation channels from the 
river; but F. S. (Irowse (Mathura^, Allahabad, 
1883, p. 184 f.) holds that there are no signs of 
ancient canals in the neighbourhood, and that the 
existing involution of the river sufficiently explains 
the myth. When the classical -writers gained know- 
ledge of the river, it was kno-wn by Ptolemy (TO. i. 
29, 42) under the name Diamouna { J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, London, 
1885, p. 98 ir.), by Arrian (Indilca, viii,) as Jobares, 
by Pliny (HIT vi. 19) as Jomanes. 

The legend of incest connected vvith the JumnS, 
the fact that it is supposed never to have been 
cleansed by the marriage ceremony, the only rite 
of purification in which the Hindu woman shares, 
and the supposed resultant indigestibility of the 
water are some of the causes which have contn- 
buted to render it a less sacred river than the 
Ganges. Its source at Jamnotri is much less fre- 
quented by pilOTims than Gangotri ( 17 .^.). Though 
it flows through a country sanctified in the upper 
part of its course by many legends of gods and 
heroes (E. T. Atkinson, Rimalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabad, 1882-84 ii. ch. iii. passim), thence past 
Delhi (g.v.), the ancient Indraprastha, an early 
Indo-Aryan settlement, Mathura, the seat of _ the 
Krsna cultus, and Agra (g.v.), the_ Mughal capital, 
still, except Mathura (g.v.) and in a less degree 
Batesar (g.v.), there is no great place of pilgrimage 
on its banks, and it does not acquire full sanctity 
until it unites with the Ganges at the holy place 
known as Triveni, or ‘ the triple braid,’ where the 
Ganges and Jumna are supposed to recenm by 
means of an underground cnannel the waters qi 
the Sarasvati. Here the stream of the Jumna is 
clear and blue, in striking contrast to the mud- 
laden waters of the Ganges. 

Literature. — The authorities are quoted in the article. For 
the geojrraphy see IGI xiv. [1908] 232 f. W^. CROOKE- 


JUNNAR (said to be a corruption of Junana- 
ara, ‘old city,’ and VTongly identified with the 
'agara of Greek writers and Hindu tradition, 
ffiich is really Ter in the Nizam’s Dominions 
7 BAS, 1901, p. 537 ff.]).— A tqivn in the Poona 
iistrict of the Bombay Presidency ; lat. lu 1 - 
:. ; long. 73° 63' E. Its importance depends on 
,s command of the Nana pass, which leads to tlie 
V. coast. The town is surrounded by hills contam- 
ig Buddhist caves nearly equallj’distributed in uye 
ilierent localities, including fifty-seven separate 
xcavations. These caves are devoid of figure 
raament or imagery, in this respect a^ongly con- 
rasting with those of later date, such as Ellora 
\.v.) and Ajanta (g.v.). 

• Although none of these caves can compare cither fp magnl- 

:cnce or interest with the Chaityas of 

le Vibilras of N.asik, their forms are Mill full of inytra 

an to the student of cave architecture. The 3T°aP 'j 

lecimens of almost eveo’ vorict.v of rock-cut 

veral forms not found elsewhere, and though plainer tna 
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most of those executed afterwards, are still not devoid of orna- 
ment. They form, in fact, an intermediate step between the 
puritanical plainness of the Kathiawar groups and those of the 
age which succeeded them ' (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 

p. 210). 

They certainly belong to the first great division of 
Buddhist eaves. Some of the earliest may be dated 
100 or 150 B.c. ; and between this and A.B. 100 
or 150 the whole series may be placed. The 
place was successively occupied by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the latter have left one im- 
portant building known as Sandagar Gumbaz, 
‘ The Merchant’s Dome.’ 

IiiTEBATURB. — ^J. Fergussou and J. Burgess, The Cave Tem- 
ples o] India, London, 1880, p. 248 S. ; Pandit Bhagvanl^ 
indraji, in Kff xviii. (1885) pt, iii. 1G3 fl. The place was visited by 
J. Fryer in 1676; see his Aeto Account of East India and Persia 
(Hahluy t Society), London, 1009, i. 323 ft. "W, CeOOKE. 

JUSTICE.— See Kighteousness, Law, 

JUSTIFICATION. — The verb SiKathie, which 
‘justify’ represents, means ‘account righteous.’ 
It is used both in the LXX and in the NT, and is 
juridical in idea, though forensic associations are 
not necessarily present to the mind of the writer, 
whenever the word occurs. It implies an acquittal 
or declaration of righteousness, whether the facts 
of the case correspond with the pronouncement or 
not. The situation to which it refers is the result 
of past action, not the cause of future activities. 
It describes the acquirement of a status, not the 
production of a state. It has reference to personal 
relations, not to psychological conditions. The 
only instance in the LXX that might seem to con- 
tradict this statement, Ps 72 (AV 73)“ — &pa 
puiTatois dSiKaCuaa riiv KapSCav fiov — not improbably 
implies an act of self-justification before God 
rather than a process of self-cleansing. In every 
other case when the word occurs, it is proof of 
righteousness that is implied. In view of lio 4° 
the words of Ex 23^ — o5 diKaidaeis rbv Axie^rj — should 
be noted (cf. Is S’®). Thus the verb becomes equiva- 
lent to ‘ absolve ’ — e.g, , Sir 26®® etc. In the NT the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican shows the 
word as involving the sense both of self-justification 
and of absolution (Lk 18®^; cf. 10®® 16“). The 
Epistle of James, in the spirit of Christ’s words 
in Mt 12®®, regards Abraham’s obedience and 
Eahab’s loyalty as ‘justifying’ them, because 
their actions are stamped by the OT as wanning 
the Divine approval (2“'®®). It shows no sign of 
appreciating the deeper ethical sense which attaches 
to the word in the parable cited above. 

But it is from St. Paul’s use of the verb in the 
Epistles to the Eomans and Galatians that the 
term ‘ justification ’ has achieved its permanent 
place in Christian theoloCT. The idea first ap- 
pears in connexion with the controversy betvveen 
Paul and Cephas at Antioch (Gal 2“'®*), when the 
latter, having lived ‘ as do the Gentiles,’ separated 
himself together writh other Hebrew Christians, 
fearing ‘ certain who came from James.’ St. Paul 
represents him.self as having contended that the 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah meant an acknow- 
ledgment that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but ‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ 
(V.®®). The old antithesis between those who were 
‘ Jews by nature ’ and ‘ sinners of the Gentiles ’ 
(v.®®) had become little more than a convention. 
Justification was applied to a human being as such 
(v.®® fivepuTTOs), that henceforth living whether ‘as 
do the Jews’ or ‘as do the Gentiles’ (v.®®) he might 
‘live unto God’ (v.®®). _ This was_ the life ‘in 
Christ,’ which in its relation to God is spoken of as 
‘justification in Christ’ (v.®®). On its Godward 
side it depended upon the death of Christ, which 
was ‘ gratuitous’ (v.®® oiapedv], if righteousness were 
attained ‘ through the law,’ i.e. by outward_ com- 
pliance with its ordinances, and not ‘in faith of 


the Son at God ’ (v.®°). In the following chapter 
the idea is still further expanded. St. Paul appeals 
to the bestowal of ‘ the Spirit ’ (3®), which was an 
actual experience of the Galatian converts. As 
a result of ‘hearing the gospel’ (t6.) an effect had 
actually taken place which w'as in itself the witness 
of a right relation between God and the members 
of the Christian community. The delivery of the 
message had been met by, or, rather, had produced, 
‘ faith ' in those who heard (see Ho 10®® ; cf. He 4®). 
They had been enabled to trust God and so become 
recipients of His grace. Tliis leads the Apostle to 
introduce two pivot passages from the OT, one from 
the Law and the other from the Prophets, W'hich 
express the principles that reach their consumma- 
tion in Christ. ‘Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness’ (Gn 15®, cited 
V.®). ‘ The righteous shall live as a result of faith ’ 
(Hab 2®, cited v.®®). The book of Genesis presents 
as an initial act what Habakkuk represents as a 
continuing condition. The purpose of salvation 
begins vdth Abraham, though the promise reaches 
its fruition in Christ. His surrender to this pur- 
pose was an act of faith which the OT had rightly 
aescribed as ‘reckoned for righteousness’ because 
it enabled God to establish those relations ■with 
liim which, viewed from the manward side, con- 
stitute ‘righteousness.’ And it can be carried 
fonvard to its consummation in the full ‘vision’ 

the attitude of faith 

argument cannot be 
imderstood unless it is seen that he undercuts the 
whole controversy in which he had been involved, 
‘Neither circumcision avaUeth anything nor un- 
circumcision’ (Gal 5® 6’®; cf. 1 Co 7®®), The self- 
condemned action of Peter in separating himself 
from the Gentiles (2®®) and the subsequent defec- 
tion of the Galatian Church under stress of the 
demand that they should submit to circumcision 
and its practical implications (4’® 6“) bad empha- 
sized those precepts of the Mosaic system which 
were occupied with ceremonial rather than with 
conduct. It was, in fact, ceremonial observance, 
and not the keeping of the Moral Law, that was 
endangering the freedom of the gospel. This fact, 
though even in Galatians the conception of law is 
not wholly confined to these pro'visions, enabled 
St. Pa'ol to perceive that moral actions have only 
the value of ritual acts if regarded simply as con- 
formity with law. Law, therefore, is a system of 
regulations and has the value of discipline (3®“® 
vaiSaywyis). That particular form of it which 
was immediately in question, viz. the Mosaic 
Code, could only have been meant to prepare those 
whose faith had already responded to the promise 
for the fuller response which its fulfilment in Christ 
would demand. The Law -was until Christ (i6. els 
Xpia-rbv). Those who are living under the Law (ft- 
v6ijup), if they are justified at all, are justified, as 
Abraham was, by trusting in God. Their obedience 
would be a ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (5®®) in so far as the 
life unto God was granted in anticipation of the ful- 
filment of the promise in Christ. Ail this is implied, 
if not implicitly stated, in the argument concerning 
the faith of Abraham (S®"®®). In principle, God’s 
dealings with mankind have always been the same. 
His purpose has always been to draw men into 
those relations 'with Himself which confer the 
status of Bonship, the gift of the Spirit, and the 
possession of life, in Christ. The historical work 
of Jesus is only the sending forth of the Son in the 
fullness of the time (4®), i.e. at the appropriate mo- 
ment in the education of the human race. The 
gospel was preached beforehand to Abraham, who 
received the promise (3®), as afterwards to Christian 
disciples, who have received ‘the promise of the 
Spirit through faith’ (v.®®). The Cross of Christ 


(Hab 2®) or revelation only if 
is permanently maintained. 
The real scope of St. Paul’s 
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bands in living relation to both. All alike were 
)ved by the Son of God, who gave Himself for 
liem (2-’*’). All alike must acknowledge, at least 
nplicitly, that the life that they now live in the 
esh they live through faith in Him {ib.). 

It must be observed that St. JPanl uses the 
hrase ‘justified in Christ’ (2'’^). Here he com- 
lines in one sentence two lines of teaching, which 
lany modern interpreters have found it difficult 
0 correlate. It has been asserted that the deepest 
nd most \’ital thought of the Apostle is expressed 
a the phrase ‘ in Christ,’ and that the whole argu- 
lent concerning justification by faith is only a 
ontroversial device to account for the apparent 
laradox of abandoning the Jewish system while 
ckn owledging Jesus as the fulfiller of the Messianic 
xpectation. The Epistle to the Galatians is too 
bviously a vehement attempt to express the per- 
onal experience manifested in its autobiograpliic 
lassages to make such a conclusion probable, and 
he fuller elaboration of the soteriological doctrine 
Q Komans, which has no immediate reference to 
ontroversy, renders it practically impossible. The 
lersonal history of St. Paul himself, if any other 
loint of contact were wanting, would in itself be 
ulficient to hold together justification by faith and 
he life in Christ as representing two equally im- 
lortant aspects of the one Cliristian experience. 
Jut at the very outset the Apostle has himself 
relded them together in this conception of jnstifi- 
ation in Christ, which may in turn be interpreted 
ly the phrase used in Ho 6*® — ‘justification of life.’ 
Jondemnation, not a formal sentence but an atti- 
ude of God towards transgressors, rests upon all 
hose who ‘ in Adam ’ sin (Ro 5*®). So justification, 
.e. the act of God whereby He accepts mankind 
or the sake of what Christ has done, of which 
he issue is life, rests upon all those who as a con- 
equence live in Christ. What we have to reoog- 
lize is that to the mind of the Apostle justification 
3 a Divine act, and only figuratively a declaration, 
rhe metaphor is forensic, but the fact is such only 
o far as all forgiveness may be said to partake of 
his quality. Being the act of the living God, it is 
lynamic, and as such necessarily involves the 
nfusion of the Spirit. Consequently it brings with 
t love, joy, peace, etc., which are the fruit of the 
Spirit, and the presence of which is part of the 
issential experience of the life in Christ. But (1) 
nasmuch as by baptism we ‘put on Christ’ (Gal 3”), 
t is manifest that active faith is involved in the 
lomplex result. It is, therefore, all one whether 
ve say that we live the new life ‘in Christ’ or 
through faith in Christ.’ St. Paul’s doctrine is 
mt one of a mystical union ex opere operato. It 
s reached through a conscious act of appropriation. 
Ind (2) the sending forth into our hearts of the 
Spirit of the Son f45), though it issues in the repro- 
iuction of Christ in us (v.^®), an ethical as well as 
spiritual transformation, is primarily the medium 
mrough which we are enabled to call upon God as 
Father (v.*). This involves a dogmatic, which is not 
jiven in experience, but towhioh experience testifies, 
nz. that we are no longer bondservants but sons and 
lieirs of God (r6. ). The fundamental fact, therefore, 
lies in the realm of absolute, theological truth. To 
recognize Christ as Redeemer is to acknowledge Him 
isthe hlessiah, in whom the Kingdom is established, 
in which a new status is conferred on every disciple 
expressed under the figure of ‘adoption’ (v.®). 
Compare the Epistle to the Ephesians, which takes 
up the language of the earlier Epistles — ‘ by grace 
have ye been saved through faith’ (Eph 2“) — and 
interprets it to mean the translation of sinners, 
through forgiveness by the blood of the Cross, 
into tlie predetermined Kingdom of Christ (Eph. 
passim). It is clear that §t. Paul accepted in 
general outline the dogmatic belief of the primi- 


tive community concerning the Kingdom of the 
righteous, which had been brought in by the 
exaltation of J esus, which was already present to 
faith in the life of the ecclesia, and whose final 
revelation was anticipated in the sacraments. ‘ We 
through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness ’ (Gal 5®), being delivered by Him who 
gave Himself for our sins out of this present eril 
world (1^). There is, therefore, an eschatological ele- 
ment in the idea of justification. It is initial to the 
Christian life in the sense of inaugurating those 
relations with God which issue in the experience 
of the Spirit. It is final in so far as it is only ulti- 
mately reached with that judgment which at the 
end will establish the Kingdom. What St. Paul 
criticized in the Pharisaism of his contemporaries 
was not the passion for ethical righteousness, which 
he shared, but the spiritual blindness which did 
not perceive the need of a new creation, of the 
uplifting of human life, whether Jewish or Gentile, 
on to a new level, the ‘Jerusalem that is above’ 
(4®®), into which men must be reborn by a Divine 
act. This act is forgiveness (3®; cf. Ro 4®), to 
which justification is therefore equivalent. 

The Epistle to the Romans presents the teaching 
of justification in a less controversial and more 
philosophic spirit. First of all, it affirms the ethical 
proposition that ‘ not the hearers of a law are just 
before God, but the doers of a law shall be justified ’ 
(2“). This principle is universal in its application, 
and holds good of Gentiles who, not having a law 
divinely expressed in a revealed code, yet ‘ shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts ’ (v.^®), i.e. in 
so far as they are obedient to the dictates of con- 
science. Here it is clear that ceremonial observance 
passes into the background. Law means a moral 
ideal, as expressed, e.g., in the Ten Words. But it 
is precisely here that the difficulty arises. The 
condition of the world generally makes it abund- 
antly clear that mankind at large are under ‘ the 
wrath of God’ (1^®"”) manifestly revealed in abomin- 
able lasts and passions, to which they are enslaved. 
The experience of those who have endeavoured ‘ to 
establimi their own righteousness’ (10®) by attempt- 
ing to make their actions correspond to a knoira 
standard of righteousness, such as the ethical code 
of the Hebrews, only serves to convict_ them of 
innumerable transgressions, and of falling short 
of the glory of God (3®®). Ideally the command- 
ment which is holy, righteous, and good is ordained 
unto life, because it is a measure of just conduct, 
but in effect it is ‘ found to be unto death ’ )> 

because, as the measure of our ovm shortcomings, 
it brings ‘ the knowledge of sin ’ (3®J’). St. Pf J® 
here universalizing his own experience, which is 
the ultimate basis of his argument. He has been 
made aware of ‘a law in the members’ warnng 
against ‘the law of the mind,’ the standard which 
reason and conscience approve, and bringing bun 
into captivity under the law, or rule of ^sin, which 
has provoked a cry for deliverance (7®®" ®_*). 
Galatians, there is a dogmatic world-view .Ip’j'S 
beliind the testimony of experience, which is the 
pledge of an ‘eschatological’ condemnation m 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ (- )• 
This dogmatic governs the form of statement.^ Ih® 
desire to escape the stings of conscience is the 
immediate, to stand as ‘righteous’ in the day 
of judgment the ultimate, yearning of the sinner. 
The greater includes the less. 

The sad experience of the Apostle drives him to 
the conclusion that the law is weak (8®), bpcauso 
it cannot effect what it demands. But against 
he is able to set his e.xperience as a Christian. i 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord (/ )• 
So from the outset he proclaims Ins gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that he- 
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lieveth ’ (1’®). To accept this message, to obey this 
gospel, to be ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see above) is ‘to 
walk after the spirit’ (8‘) and to escape from sin 
in present experience, and so to have the assurance 
that there is ‘ no condemnation ’ (v J) here or here- 
after. _ The ‘ righteousness of God,’ a living, active 
force disclosed in Christ, is contrasted with a man’s 
‘own righteousness,’ which the revealed law shows 
to have no existence in fact. This Divine right- 
eousness is ‘by faith unto faith’ (1”). Faith 
contemplates the manifestation of that righteous- 
ness in the Person and Work of Christ (I*"*-*®-”), 
the trustful acceptance of which as the gift of 
God leads to that faith by which, abandoning 
self - sufficiency, we become obedient, surrender 
ourselves, to it. First of all there is the ex- 
perience of ‘ ne^vness of life ’ (6^), an identification 
with Christ so complete that St. Paul can use the 
expressions ‘ buried with Christ in baptism,’ ‘ cruci- 
fied with Christ,’ ‘risen with him’ (6'"®). In 
proportion as this faith is active in us, we hence- 
forth cease to serve sin (v.®), we are liberated from 
‘ the law of sin and death ’ (8®h and no longer find 
sin reigning in our mortal bodies (6'=). ‘ The first- 
fruits of the Spirit’ (8“) become manifest in the 
mortifying of the deeds of the body. The love of 
Christ— the love of God in Christ — became, as the 
Apostle had himself proved, an influence so power- 
ful that he could speak of Christ, or the Spirit of 
Christ (the two expressions are practically indis- 
tinguishable [8®-^®]), inhabiting his personality, the 
source of holiness and of good works. But, as in 
Galatians, this is clearly no vnio mystica, trans- 
forming the character ea; opere operato, but a 
conscious fellowship based upon loyalty and trust. 
As it is expressed in Ephesians, he nad yielded 
himself to the Redeemer, that Christ might dwell 
in his heart by faith (Eph 
But, if this were all, the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ would remain unexplained ; the relation 
of these facts to the reproduction of the life of 
Christ in the believer would be undefined. Once 
again, therefore, the ethical result is taken as the 
pledge of that altered relationship to God which 
was dogmatically expressed in the theology of the 
primitive community as the covering etfect of the 
work of Christ on our behalf. The Spirit himself 
heareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God’ (Ro 8'®). The actual, realized 
effects wrought in those who were admitted to the 
fellowship of disciples, the fulfilling of the ordinances 
of the law in those who were walking not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, are the immediate and 
subjective pledge of an ultimate and objective je- 
lationship between the members of the community 
reconciled in Christ on the one hand and Him who 
is God and Father on the other. Viewed from the 
side of God’s action, which is all along spontaneous, 
aramount, and free, this condition is brought about 
y grace or free favour. On man’s side it results 
from faith, which is not a rneritorious and indepen- 
dent act, but is itself a .Divine gift, the reflex in 
human experience of free grace. 

That the Pauline doctrine is forensic in form 
rather than in fact should be clear from the 
following considerations. The Apostle necessarily 
contrasted the freedom and joy of his experience 
as a Christian, and the altered relationship to God, 
to which it testified, with his former experience as 
a Pharisee. He had believed that as a circumcised 
Hebrew he had been admitted to a community in 
which the strenuous observance of the Mosaic Laiv 
both on the ceremonial and on the moral side allordcd 
a meritorious ground for the final sentence of the 
Divine Lawgiver and would procure his acceptance. 
What he had once hoped to attain by a process 
of legal compliance had now been reached by the 
establishment of relations which were not legal at 


all, viz. by the free exercise of God’s fatherly 
love towards him in Christ, which had awakened a 
responsive trust. This is the essential Christian 
experience, however it be expressed. Its note is 
the restoration through forgiveness of personal 
relations with a Father, not the satisfaction of the 
claim of a Lawgiver. Thus the term ‘ justification,’ 
as used to express what the NT elsewhere calls 
‘salvation,’ is forensic in what it denies rather 
than inwhatitatfirms. But, inasmuch asPharisaism 
arises out of that stage in the education of man in 
which he learns to recognize the holy love of God 
through the disciplinary revelation of His character 
in the precepts of a formal law, the conception of 
salvation is not adequately expressed unless it is 
seen in relation to what ‘ the law could not do in 
that it was weak.’ Nor must we fail to perceive 
that faith is not an antecedent condition, but is 
involved in the idea of justification, so that the 
method cannot be separated from the fact. What 
the gospel means by ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ 
St. Paul expresses by saying that we are justified 
through faith. The correlatives which together are 
the keynote of justification are grace and faith, 
the former being the activity of God’s personality 
towards man as realized and expressed in the his- 
torical work of Christ, the latter being the activity 
of man’s personality towards God who thus manifests 
Himself as Redeemer. They are indeed two ways 
of expressing the same relation viewed from opposite 
sides. It is logic, not experience, that separates 
them, and that requires a third term like justifica- 
tion to express the resultant of both. But it is 
faith that is the norm of the Pauline theology. 
And justification must always be interpreted in 
the light of the experience implicit in the Apostle’s 
obedience to the heavenly vision (Ac 26'®), and 
summed up in the declaration : ‘ The life that 1 
now live in the flesh 1 live in faith, faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me’ (Gal 2“). 

The connexion between justification and baptism, 
though St. Paul does not himself explicitly adjust 
the terms, arises out of the fact that ‘ we are justi- 
fied in Christ’ ; f.e. Christ is the sphere in which 
justification takes place. The Son of God is re- 
vealed not merely to, but in, the believer (Gal 1*®), 
and this because he is 'created in Christ Jesus’ 
(Eph 2'®). The purpose of God was ‘to sum up 
all things in Christ’ (l'“). The mystery of the 
Divine will was ‘the one body,’ in which all be- 
lievers are reconciled to the Father through the 
Cross (2'®"'®). Thus ‘we are members one of 
another,’ which for St. Paul is the reason and 
motive of the ethical life (4®® Ro 12®, 1 Co 12®’). 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the body of Christ, or the 
ecclcsia, is the counterpart in his theology of the 
Kingdom to which in the Gospels the forgiveness of 
sins stands in a constant relation. Similarly, to be 
‘justified in Christ’ is ipso facto to be placed in 
relation to the body in which is realized the fellow- 
ship of the one Spirit. And baptism is the act of 
initiation into the Christian fellowship (1 Co 12”), 
wherein justifying faith perfects itself and thus 
becomes the starting - point of the new life in 
Christ. In this rite the believer washes away 
his sins (Ac 22'®) and puts on Christ (Gal S'"), 
not because he cannot achieve these results 
by faith, but because he can ‘appropriate the 
forgiveness of sins by faith only when he unites 
in his faith at once trust in God and Christ, and 
the intention to connect himself with the com- 
munity of believers’ (Ritschl, Rechtfcrtigung nnd 
Versohniing, iiL § 20, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 111). In view of recent theories, according to 
which St. Paul is declared to have held that bap- 
tism confers the Spirit ca: opere operato (see, e.g., 
Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St, Paul, 
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London, 1911, pp. 233n., 383-391, and A. Schweitzer, 
Geschichte dar paulin. Forsclmng, Tiihingen, 1911, 
Eng. tr., Paul and His Interpreters, London, 1912, 
p. 21 3, etc. ), it is important to bring out the essential 
unity between the doctrine of justification by faith 
and the Pauline conception of the Christian com- 
munity. Baptism consummates the Divine grace 
and completes the act of faith. It is the guarantee 
of the common and corporate character of justifi- 
cation, not the operation of a second and different 
principle of salvation. 

If the term ‘justification ’ is used to express re- 
conciliation between God and the sinner, it is clear 
that it implies a personal status or relationship, 
and not a subjective experience. But it is equally 
clear that for St. Paul the recognition of it implied 
and depended upon an experience, which ought to 
repeat itself in all believers. That experience was 
the assurance of a salvation already attained (Ro 
5* 16**; cf. Eph 2*® 3**), which stood in marked 
contrast to the fear and uncertainty which had 
accompanied the effort to attain it by legal right- 
eousness, the peace and joy in the Holy Spirit which 
succeeded to the doubt and restlessness which had 
preceded the revelation of Jesus as Redeemer. 
This must not he confounded "with an assurance 
which supersedes further effort. St. Paul was 
fully aware that he had not yet attained (1 Co 9”, 
Ph 3**). But it was only lapse of faith that would 
render the final issue doubtful. It is faith in which 
Christians stand (Ro ll^®, 1 Co 15*, 2 Co 1**). The 
only fear is lest they fall from a grace (Gal 5^) 
already fully theirs, not lest, continuing in faith, 
they should fail finally to attain it. 

While the docteine of justification is in its formal 
outline peculiar to St. Paul, there is no opposition 
in principle between it and other NT methods of 
expressing the meaning of salvation. The Petrine 
teaching, though in the later development of the 
First Epistle it is influenced by the Pauline theo- 
logy, remains less technical and less fully for- 
mulated. The disagreement at an earlier stage 
between the two Apostles, so far as it was deter- 
mined by intellectual causes, may be traced to this 
fact, and not to any fundamental contradiction, 
like that which determined the attitude of St. 
Paul’s Judaistic antagonists, who failed to recog- 
nize in Jesus the Messiah a spiritual, and therefore 
a Divine, Redeemer. The Johannine conception 
of salvation, though not ignoring faith (Jn 3’®5*S eft 
Kplaiv ot/K tpx^cLi), is expressed in other categories, 
and the early rise of Gnosticism, with its imperfect 
attempt to explain how God became man, tended 
to fix the interest of religious thinkers upon the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as the funda- 
mental problem of Christian theology. Though 
the greatest fathers of the Church (c.g. , Athanasius) 
perceived that Christology must ultimately be de- 
termined by the satisfaction which Jesus gives to 
the religious need of redemption, the exigencies of 
repeated controversies tended to supplant the idea 
of faith, which sees in it an attitude of trustful 
self-committal to the reconciling will of God ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ, by another and a narrower 
conception, which represents it as assent, whether 
intelligent or not, to the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ ns formulated in creeds and their corollaries. 
The growth of the Church system, reinforced by 
the natural tendency of the majority of mankind 
to be content with conformity to established and 
traditional institutions as a sufficient discharge of 
the Divine claims upon them, converted organized 
Christianity into a ‘ New Law.’ When the hunger 
for salvation, which the Mosaic system had failed 
to allay in the case of St. Paul, began to reassert 
itself in the Western Church, St. Augustine parti- 
ally reaffirmed the Pauline position, but without 
rismg to its characteristic and essential principle. 


Interpreting justification by a false appeal to its 
etymology ( =justumfacere), he recovered the con- 
ception of salvation as a free mft of God (gratia 
is that which is bestowed gratis), but failed ade- 
quately to realize that it involved the re-establish- 
ment of personal relations w'ith the Father through 
Christ. Grace was represented as a supernatural 
life infused into human nature through sacramental 
channels and gradually built up into a righteous- 
ness which was not meritorious only because it was 
imparted rather than achieved. Thus his teaching 
was a. more or less materialized form of the Pauline 
doctrine of sanctification, i.e. the process by which 
God transforms into the image of Christ those 
whom He has already accepted for His chUdren 
through faith in Jesus. The initial action, which 
alone is covered by the NT view of justification, 
was entirely omitted by Augustinianism, which 
became the accepted mould of the mediaeval the- 
ology, the standard expression of which is found in 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus in Summ. 
Theol. ii. 1, qu. 100, he asserts th&t gratia justifcans 
is quiddam reale et positivum in the soul, a super- 
natural quality, infused like the virtues — faith, 
hope, and love — of which it is the cause. In con- 
formity with this view is his doctrine of faith. 
Though involving the obedience of the will, at 
least when formed by love (fides formata per cart- 
tatem), it is primarily intelleetual assent and has 
reference to symbols or creeds rather than to the 
redemptive personality of God, and is apreliminaiy 
condition of justification rather than its channel. 
In its imperfect stage (fides informis) it is scarcely 
distinguished from tlie forced assent to truth which 
is wrung even from devils, who ‘ believe and tremble’ 
(Summ, Theol. ii. 2, qu. 1-10). These ideas were 
stereotyped by the Ckmncil of Trent, after being 
disputed by Humanists and Reformers, in the 
‘ Deer, de Justificatione,’ which published an ana- 
thema against those who declare that _men are 
justified either by imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness alone, or by remission of sins alone, excluding 
the grace wdiich’ becomes inherent in them, or wlio 
saj’’ that the grace by which we are justified is 
only the favour of God (Cone. Trid., sess. vi.,_‘_Decr. 
de Justif.’ can. xi.). The point of this position is 
not the objection offered to the phrase ‘ imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness,’ which is admittedly not 
scriptural, but the identification of grace with an 
imparted gift and the consequent description of 
justification as a gradually realized psychological 
condition. This, as we have seen, is the point 
where St. Augustine’s system parted company with 
Paulinism, and opened the way to the re-establish- 
ment of salvation by merit, which was charac- 
teristic of the formal teaching of the medueval 
Church. For a supernatural gift, if it be transmuted 
through use of the prescribed sacramental means 
into virtues inherent in human character, becomes 
the achievement of the possessor, precisely as the 
results of labour, though not obtained without 
the employment of material, are acquired by the 
worker. Thus Aquinas, in opposition to the spmt 
of St. Paul, allows that fides est meritonum. ft 
is easy, therefore, to see how a compromise was 
effected with the party that had most keenly 
opposed the Augustinian view of grace to produce 
that combination of sacramental mj'sticism and 
ecclesiastical legalism which represents the new 
of salvation current in the Middle Ages. ^***' 
phosis was laid, on the one hand, upon the hier- 
archical machinery, which culminated in the system 
of indulgences, and, on the other, upon_ the medi- 
ation through sacraments of Divine mfluences. 
The personal, ethical relation to God, of )''***{^“ 
faith, as expounded in the Pauline Epistle^is the 
pledge, and justification, as similarly set forth, the 
expression, had no place in official theology. 
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The 16th cent, saw the rediscovery of the NT 
doctrine of justification. This was rendered pos- 
sible in the^ first instance by the Revival of 
Learning, which threw men back upon the original 
Greek, promoted textual exegesis, and prepared 
the way for Biblical as distinguished from scholastic 
theology. But the renewed Itnowledge of Greek 
was not the only key to a living interpretation of 
the NT. The awakening of personality, the mean- 
ing of which had been only imperfectly understood 
whether by the classical, the patristic, or the 
mediaeval mind, quickened those religious needs 
which only an experience akin to that which pro- 
duced the Pauline theology could adequately 
satisfy. The story of Luther, laboriously climbing 
the Santa Scala at Rome, till the words of Habak- 
kuk twice cited by St. Paul in his crucial arguments 
— ‘the just shall live by faith’ — sent him inconti- 
nently down the steps with a revolution in his 
soul, IS typical of the Reformation. For Luther, 
as for St. Paul, the vision of God in Christ brought 
trust in His fatherly love as manifested in the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, with the conse- 
quent assurance of free forgiveness and a personal 
snare in the pircpose of salvation. This is the 
essential Christian experience, and thougli, as 
Hooker affirms in his sermon on ‘Justification,’ 
there have doubtless been in all ages thousands 
who have been the subjects of it (Serm. ii. § 8f.), 
it is difficult to find room for it in the official 
theology of medioeval Catholicism. Confidence in 
God became the mark alike of Luther’s own teach- 
ing and of Reformation tlieology, and confidence 
is nothing else but faith aware of itself. It is the 
subjective aspect of the restored persopal relations, 
or reconciliation with God, by which it is inspired, 
and which constitute what Protestants have always 
meant by justification. 

Neither the general outlines of the teaching of 
the Reformation nor the particular theories of 
individual writers correspond in every detail with 
the Pauline statement. These last do not, of 
course, agree one with another, either in termin- 
ology, in scope, or in adjustment to other balancing 
principles. Further, it must be borne in mind not 
only that the phraseology of St. Paul is to be 
interpreted in relation to the NT generally, but 
also that his Epistles do not present ua_ with 
systematic theology. The upheaval of religious 
thought in the 16th cent, followed upon a long 
dogmatic history, in relation to which its theology 
was re-constructed. While, therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of faith being reckoned for righteousness, 
Protestant divines used ‘ the imputation of right- 
eousness ’ as a technical term defined in respect to 
a general body of doctrine, and justification by 
faith becomes justification by faith only. The 
deviation in the latter case is due not to an ex- 
aggeration of St. Paul’s teaching, but to the con- 
ditions of the later controversy. The Reformers 
did not deny that hope and love no less than faith 
were necessarily present in those who are justified. 
What they saw was that to connect those virtues 
wdth justification itself was to shift the meaning 
of the term from the Biblical to the luediieval 
sense. AVliether ‘ imputation of righteousness ’ is 
to be regarded as a Biblical idea depends upon 
whether such a phrase as ‘the righteousness which 
is of God ’ (Ph a®) has a positive content, and means, 
e.ff., the merits of Christ, or whether it is simply 
equivalent to the status of those to w’hom faith is 
reckoned for righteousness. But what is really 
involved here is not so much the meaning of justifi- 
cation as the validity of certain theories of the 
Atonement. This is true also of Ritschl’s conten- 
tion, that the community of believers is primarily 
the object of justification (op. cii. iii. § 20, etc.). 
For the question really is whether the Church is 


part of the revelation of God in Christ or not, and 
justification is still equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins in either case. Whether the Cross is a 
satisfaction for sin, whether the work of Christ 
possesses a substitutionary character, whether the 
sacramental Church is part of the Divine scheme 
of redemption, are questions affecting the revela- 
tion of God in Christ rather than the status of 
those who_ through faith become the objects of 
reconciliation. The parting of the ways in respect 
of justification depends on the relation which exists 
between forgiveness and the infusion of holiness. 
The latter is not denied by Protestants. But it 
is conceived as resulting from the communication 
of the Spirit, which necessarily springs from the 
Divine act of pardon and acceptance. Roman theo- 
logy, on the other hand, regards forgiveness as 
consequent upon the transmission of holiness, 
which it calls righteousness, the normal channels 
of this process being the sacraments. The distinc- 
tion is not merely a matter of terms, but has an 
important bearing upon the Christian character. 
The provision of aids, however powerful, for the 
attainment of justification must have an entirely 
different effect upon the daily life of the believer from 
the assurance of a reconciliation already fully won. 

JjiTERATmiE.— It is difScuit to make a selection from the 
abundant literature dealing with Bt. Paul and Paulinism. But 
the student may consult art. ' Justiflc.ation' in ii. 820 
(D. W. Simon), and in BCG i. 917 (R. S. Franks), and A. 
Harnack, Dogmengeschiehte^, Freiburg, 1S94, Eng. tr. History 
of Dogma, 7 vols., London, 1894-09. To these should be added 
A Ritschl, Reehtferligxmg itnd Versbhmmg, Bonn, 1874; 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica-, H. Martensen, Die christliche 
Dogmaiik, Berlin, 1858, Eng. tr. Christian Dogmatics, Min- 
burgh, 1886, l§ 2^231 ; J. H. Newman, Lectures cm the Doc- 
trine of Justification^^, London, 1874 ; and the Commentaries of 
J. B. Lightfoot on Galatians, and Sanday-Headlam on 
Homans. J. G. SiMPSON. 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS.— By ‘criminals’ 
we mean those oflenders of whom the criminal law 
of the particular State takes cognizance by way 
of punishment, not those wrongdoers, against the 
wrongdoer’s family or others, whom the State re- 
fuses to prosecute and punish. By ‘juvenile,’ in 
the expression ‘juvenile criminals,’ we primarily 
mean offenders who have reached the minimum 
age at which the State prosecutes for crime, but 
who are under the age at which full legal responsi- 
bility is held to begin. In a secondary sense, we 
include as juvenile criminals those young persons 
who, although they have not actually committed 
crime, are in imminent danger of becoming 
criminals. It is, in many cases, an accident 
whether a boy or a girl is in the one class or ttie 
other. State or voluntary action to prevent the 
manufacture of criminals may be as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. 

This delimitation of our subject is convenient; 
but it does not in all cases square with the facts. 
There are exceptional children, under the age of 
possible prosecution, who might be held re.spon- 
sible for their wrongful acts, because they are as 
conscious of the nature, probable results, wrongful 
character, and legal consequences of these acts as 
those who are above that age. On the other hand, 
there are many adult criminals — some authorities 
say twenty-five, others seventy-five, per cent — 
whose mental and moral development is so stunted 
that they are not fully conscious, when they 
commit crime, of the conditions inferring legal 
responsibility. 

Although the modem State will not prosecute 
and punish persons below the age at which it con- 
siders legal responsibility to begin, it holds itself 
entitled, in certain circumstances, to interfere with 
the liberty of these persons, and urith the natural 
rights of their parents, and_ to take such steps as 
it thinks fit to prevent their becoming criminals. 
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This is the principle of ‘prevention better than 
cure,’ on whicli the Industrial School and, to a 
lesser extent, the Eeformatory School of the 
United Kingdom, and similar institutions in other 
countries, are founded. 

In theory, the law of all countries used to treat 
juveniles (above the age at which the particular 
State held full legal responsibility to begin) and 
adults as equally liable to punishment, although, in 
practice, the obvious distinctions between the two 
cases were more or less acted upon, at least by the 
more humane administrators of the law. Children 
were sentenced to be transported or hanged ; but 
these sentences Avere modified in their case more 
frequently than in the case of adults. 

In modern times, by criminologists of all 
countries, increasing stress has been laid on the 
view suggested by the words : ‘ Vengeance is mine ; 
I AvUl repay, saith the Lord ’ (Eo 12*®). Torture, 
mutilation, Taranding, starv’ation, and transporta- 
tion had each their sturdy advocates, who honestly 
believed that, on their abolition, discipline inside 
the prison and the safety of the lieges outside 
would become impossible. Yet these worse than 
useless horrors have all disappeared with the 
pUlory and the stocks, the treadmill and the 
crank, never to return; and flogging andlengthened 
solitary confinement have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and, with the silent system, avUI, for similar 
reasons, soon be things of the past. It has been 
sharply questioned whether, except as an incident 
of the reformation of the individual or in order to 
secure the safety of the community, the State, as 
such, has any right to punish offenders, whether by 
fine, imprisonment, or death. But it is generally 
agreed that, Avhether the idea of punishment pure 
and simple is or is not admissible in the case of 
adults, it has no place (except in very exceptional 
circumstances, as an adjunct of reformation) in 
dealing Avith juveniles. It Avas only in 1908, by 
clauses 102 and 103 of The Children Act of that 
year, that it Avas made impossible in the United 
Kingdom to send to penal servitude, or to hang, 
a boy or girl under 16. The efficacy of reAvards 
rather than punishments, the poAver of sympathy 
rather than coercion, in the interests both of 
discipline and of reformation, are not yet fully 
recognized in prisons, in schools, or in families. 

Modern methods of dealing Avith juvenile 
criminals have proceeded on similar lines in Great 
Britain and its Colonies, the United States, and 
the Continent of Europe. They have been based 
on two considerations ; (1) the conAuetion that the 
crimes of juveniles, and the risks of their falling 
into crime, are in most cases the result, not of their 
OAvn AvUful Avrongdoing or deliberate choice, but 
of heredity polluted by Avant, drink, and disease, 
of physical hardships (due in large measure to the 
periodic unemployment and the insufficient wages 
of parents), of defective religious and secular 
education, of want of parentM supervision and 
control, and of vicious associations ; and (2) the 
general agreement, founded on experience, that 
juveniles, Avhen AAdthdrawn from their vicious sur- 
roundings (the earlier the better), Avill respond to 
firm, kindly, intelligent reformative influences 
more readily and more permanently than adults. 

The moA'ement in Europe, the United States, 
and the British Colonies for a radical change in 
the treatment of potential and actual juvenile 
criminals was the result of a quickened sense in 
the State, and in the Church, of the supreme v’alne 
of the rising generation as the hope of the nation, 
and of national as Avell as parental responsibility 
for all the children in the community, whether 
they are normal or defectii'e physically, mentally, 
or morally. In Great Britain it was, like many 
other movements for the Avelfare of children, partly 


at least the consequence of the Kagged School 
movement, begun by John Pounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, early in the 19th cent., and subsequently 
extended all over Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the inspiration of such men and women as Shaftes- 
bury and Maiw Carpenter in England, and Tliomas 
Guthrie and Sheriff Watson in Scotland. It was 
not till Eagged School methods had been proved, 
in Britain and elseAvhere, to be successful in arrest- 
ing the flow of juvenile crime that the State in 
Great Britain took any share in the Avork, Avhich 
results in benefit to the Avhole community, and is, 
therefore, suitable for State recognition and sup- 
port. In later years, the State’s action in Great 
Britain has been aecelerated by the success of 
similar preservative and regenerative institutions 
in the United States and in the British Colonies, 
and by the splendid volunteer Avork done by sucli 
agencies, independent of State aid, as those of the 
Eagged School Union and Bamardo and Muller in 
England, Quarrier in Scotland, and the Salvation 
Army in different parts of the AA’orld. 

Modem legislation dealing AA'ith juvenile crime 
has been mainly directed (1) to exclude juveniles 
from prison ; (2) to provide institutions for the 
preservation of those Avho are in danger of falling 
into crime, and for the reform of those who have 
been convicted of crime ; and (3) to secure for any 
Avho may be in prison such treatment, in confine- 
ment and on release, as will at least make_ it 
ossible for them to redeem their past, and live 
onest and useful lives, keeping in view the 
Saddening statement, or, rather, understatement, 
made by the Departmental Committee of 1895: 
‘ Few inmates leave prison better than when they 
came in,’ It is not possible in a short article to 
exhaust the amplication of these vieAvs in different 
countries. The matter may be illustrated by 
stating the position in the United Kingdom, where 
the law relating to juvenile crime is to be found 
in parts iv. and v. of The Children Act, 1908 (8 
EdAvard Aai., ch. 67), entitled ‘ An act to consolidate 
and amend the laAV relating to the protection of 
children and young persons, Eeformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools, and Juvenile Offenders, and other- 
W'ise to amend the law Avith respect to children 
and young persons.’ The First Offenders Act, 1887, 
The Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, l^OL 
and The Probation of Ott’enders Act, 1907, should 
be read along with The Children Act, 1908. 

By section 68, magistrates may send to Industnal 
Schools (1) children Avho are found begging, (2) 
children found wandering, and without visible 
means of subsistence, (3) destitute children, and 
those whose parents (or survdving parent) are in 
prison, (4) children of criminal or drunken parents, 
unfit to have the care of them, (6) children liAong 
in grossly immoral surroundings, (6) children who 
are refractory and beyond the control of parents or 
guardians, or, if in a workhouse, of the managers, 
and (7), in exceptional circumstances, children not 
older than 13 cliarged A\'ith crime. All boys and 
girls sent to Eeformatories (Avith the exception or 
refractory children sent from Industrial bchools) 
must have been convicted of crime. . j - 

The body of legislation AA’liich culmmated in 
The Children Act, 1908, has, in conjunction Avith 
voluntary effort, resulted in the establishment, m 
different parts of the United Kingdom, of two 
institutions designed to preserve cliudren from 
that prison brand which, once affixed, is rare y 
effaced, and to fit them, convicted or unconyictea, 
for a neiv career : (1) Certified Industnal Schoo 
for children not older, at entry, than 14, who are 
in imminent danger, from their destitute and neg- 
lected condition, from their immoral sr^oimding^ 
or from their refractory habits, _ of fallmg in 
crime, or who have been convicted of mino 
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offences ; they may he committed for any period, 
but cannot remain in an Industrial School beyond 
16 ; (2) Reformatory Schools for children over 12 
years and under 16 at entry, who have committed 
more serious offences, or who may he beyond the 
Industrial School age of 14 ; they are committed 
for not less than three, and not more than five, 
ears, but cannot remain in a Reformatory School 
eyond the age of 19. 

(1) Industrial Schools certified and subsidized by 
Government. — The State has interfered in favour 
of Industrial Schools in four ways : (1) by certify- 
ing those of whose management and methods it 
approves as fit places for the detention of the boys 
and girls for whose benefit the Acts already men- 
tioned were passed; (2) by conferring powers on 
magistrates to send boys and ^rls to these schools 
under detention orders for a fixed period ; (3) by 
paying a proportion of the cost of the boys and 
girls BO committed under magistrates’ orders ; and 
(4) by providing Government inspection of certified 
Industrial Schools. 

Government recognition and subsidy were not 
obtained for Industrial Schools without opposition. 
It was said that these schools were merely doing 
the work which the parents ought to do ; that to 
support them was to pauperize both parents and 
children, and to set free the children’s money to 
feed the vicious indulgences of the parents. If 
there were parents, who, although able, were not 
willing to do their duty by their children, why did 
not the criminal law compel them ? These argu- 
ments, although specious, were inapplicable to 
orphans, deserted Aildren, and children of long 
sentence prisoners. Even where they had a basis 
in fact — e.g., the common case of parents^ spending 
on drink what truly belonged to their children— it 
was proved that it would be of advantage to the 
State to save the children from joining the criminal 
’ ranks, even at the cost in some cases of pauperizing 
the parents and feeding their vices. 

The opponents of Government interference relied 
on another great principle, viz. the inalienable 
rights of parents in their children. But, while this 
principle could have no applioatioii in the case of 
orphan children, it had only a technical application 
even in the case of those deserted or neglected 
children who, although one or both parents might 
be alive, were worse than orphans.^ 

(2) Rcfomuitory Schools. — As in the case of 
Industrial Schools, voluntary effort had proved 
the success of Reformatory Schools for jmuthful 
offenders before the system was adopted by Govern- 
ment. In the preamble of the first Reformatory 
Statute (passed in 1854, 7 and 8 Victoria, ch. 86) 
there is a recital of the establishment, by voluntory 
contributions, of Reformatory Schools in various 
parts of Great Britain. , t j t i 

Dealing with both Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, the 1908 Act makes careful provision, in 
the choice of a school, for respect being paid to the 
religion in which the child has been brought up. 
It also provides for the parents of the clulmen, 
wherever possible, being compelled to contribute 
to the cost of their maintenance and education. 
In the case of Industrial Schools, the children may, 
when the managers of the school think the cmo a 
suitable one, be boarded out instead of being kept 
in the school ; and they may be licensed out, from 
both Industrial and Reformatory Schools, before 
the expiry of the period for which they were sent 
to the school. The statute does not contain my 
provision for emigi'ation ; but it is the practic^ 
especially when the home is an exceptiomlly bad 
one, to send a certain number to the Colonies. 
There is no difBculty in finding employment for 
the children, the girls as domestic servants, and 
tlie boys in all kinds of skilled trades and in the 


army and navy. After leaving school, the children 
remain under the supervision of the managers — 
Industrial School children till 18, Reformatory 
School children till 19. The cost of these schools 
is not met entirely by the Treasury or by local 
authorities. Voluntary contributions cover a pro- 
portion of the cost ; but, as in all cases when 
Government aid is available, the directors of these 
institutions find it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain voluntary subscriptions. Government has 
wisely left the administration of the schools to 
voluntary committees of non-official men and 
women specially interested and specially skilled. 

Naturally, looking to the ages and careers of 
the inmates, the discipline in Reformatories is 
more severe than in Industrial Schools, and, for 
the same reason, the percentage who do well after 
their time is up may not be so high. But, what- 
ever diflerences of opinion there may be as to the 
best methods of dealing with juvenile crime or as 
to the precise percentage of satisfactory cases, it is 
universally admitted that the State has got many 
times more than full value for all the public money 
spent on Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

(3) The Borstal system. — In addition to Certified 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, there are 
State institutions in England and Scotland on 
what is Icnown as the Borstal system, for offenders, 
from 16 to 21, too old for Reformatories, but whose 
habits have not yet matured beyond redemption, 
although they may have been convicted several 
times. The success already achieved in these 
institutions — the first was founded in 1902 — ^makes 
it certain that the test of age will be abandoned, 
and that, sooner or later, all prisoners will be 
treated os capable of reformation, save only those 
professional criminals who have shown by a 
lengthened career in crime that, for the safety of 
the community, they must be confined for life. 
See, further, art. Criminolooy. 

(4) Truant Schools. — The position of Day In- 
dustrial Schools in Scotland, established under the 
Day Industrial Schools (Scotland) Act, 1893, in 
relation to Certified Industrial Schools appears 
from clause 83 of The Children Act, 1908. In 
the United States remarkable results have been 
achieved in an establishment called ‘The George 
Junior Republic,’ founded in 1895, in which the 
inmates are put upon their honour and trusted 
with administration and discipline to an extent 
unknown until 1913 in any institution, public or 
private, for similar purposes in Great Britain. An 
institution on similar lines, called ‘The Little 
Commonwealth,’ was started in 1913 in Dorset- 
shire, the success or failure of which may have 
important results on the whole method of aealLng 
with juvenile criminals. Mention must also be 
made of the work carried on by the Ragged School 
Union and other associations, which prefer to work 
without State aid that they may be independent 
of State control. 

The tendency is increasing to eliminate both the 
appearance and the reality of prison life from the 
institutions mentioned above. This does not pro- 
ceed from any pseudo-humanitarianism, but from 
experience that thereby the children are better 
braced for the battle of life when they leave school. 
The Reformatory Act of 1854 enacted that every 
young person sent to a Reformatory must first be 
imprisoned for not less than 14 days, and it was 
not till 1899, 45 years thereafter, that this most 
objectionable condition w’as abolished. Experi- 
ence proved that even this short experience was 
sufficient in many cases to rob the prison of its 
terrors, and to affix an indelible prison-brand. 
The discipline is firm, and temporary causes and 
difficulties may make it, at times, severe. Few, if 
any, boys or girls go voluntarily into Reformatories, 
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or even Industrial Schools ; and few, if any, remain 
of their own free choice. The food, altliough 
ample, is plain. The children, consistently Avith 
the preservation of robust health, work hard, both 
in the school-room and at industrial Avork. Yet 
every school has abundant testimony from former 
pupUs, many of them occupying positions of trust 
at home and abroad, that they OAve everything to 
these institutions. 

There is another provision in The Children Act 
(first put into practice in the United States in 1869) 
which cannot be passed oA'er, viz. that for the 
establishment of Children’s Courts, separate from 
the ordinary Police Courts, and to Avhich none but 
those directly interested, including the Press, are 
admitted. Keference may also be made to clause 
62 (2), in which it is contemplated that Industrial 
Schools will proAide a department for children 
eutfering from mental or phy.sical defect. It is a 
sad feature of almost all eflbrt, State and voluntary, 
in connexion with juvenile criminals, actual or 
anticipated, that the institutions for their benefit 
are open only to children mentally and physically 
normal, or nearly normal, and that no effort is 
made to segregate the defeoth'-e, who are thus 
alloAved, by the production of children, Aveak 
physically, morally, and mentally, to maintain the 
supply of the criminal class. The Mental De- 
ficiency Act of 1913 is, hoAvever, evidence that this 
aspect of the question is at last to be seriously 
faced. 

The 1908 Act recognizes by clause 60, dealing 
Avith probation of oflenders (a system, like so many 
others, adopted from successful experience in the 
United States), how essential it is that the child. 


Avhen he or she leaves the Industrial or Eeforma- 
tory School, shall be provided Avith a suitable 
situation, and shall be supervised in his or her 
earlier years of freedom. In reference to juvenile 
criminals who have been sent to prison, Ave may 
merely mention the noble work done for them, 
during confinement and on release, by Prison 
Visitors, Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, the 
Churches, and the Sah’ation Army, Avorking in 
conjunction with the Prison Commissioners and 
the prison officials. 

The advocates and managers of the great re- 
formative institutions and agencies above described 
have always been keenly alive to the draAvbacks 
and deficiencies of all such establishments, hoAv- 
ever well managed, compared Avith home life as it 
ought to be. While doing Avhat Ave can to safe- 
guard the tempted and to reform the fallen in our 
own generation, we must look forward to the day 
Avhen the conditions of life of the AA'orking classes 
— their religious, moral, and intellectual oppor- 
tunities, the regularity of their employment, their 
Avages, their housing, their means of innocent and 
health-giving recreation, and their resultant laAV- 
abiding character — avLII be such that there aaIII be 
no need for any of these institutions, and Avhen the 
subject of juvenile criminals Avill have only an 
historical and antiquarian interest. 

Literatcre. — C. E. B. Russell and L, M. Rigby, The 
ilaking of the Criminal, London, 1906 ; M. G. Barnett, I'onng 
Delinquents, do., 1913 ; the monthly Seeking and Saving ana 
Certified Schoots Gazette, published by the Refonnntory and 
Refuge Union, and by the Society of Superintendents of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools respectively, and pamphlets 
issued by the former eooiety. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 
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KA.— See Doubles, Egyptian Keligion. 

KA'BA.— See Mecca. 

EABBALA. — I. History. — from 
V|ip, ‘he receh'ed’) Aims a tenn used originally to 
denote the Prophets and Hagiographa as opposed 
to the Pentateuch, e.g., T. B. Hash hash-snana, 
19a (see C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Father^, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 114). T'he prophetical teach- 
ing AA’as ‘received ’or ‘traditional.’ In the course 
of time, hoAvever, the meaning of E^abbala under- 
went a change it AA'as applied to hidden and 
mysterious doctrines, dealing with the nature of 
the Deity and His relation to the Avorld. This 
secret mysticism Avas no late growth. Difficult 
though it is to prove the date and origin of this 
system of philosophy and the influences and causes 
Avhich produced it, we can be fairly certain that 
its roots stretch back very far, and that the 
mediteval and Geonic Kabbala was the culmination 
and not the inception of JeAvish esoteric mysticism. 

Already in the days of the Mishna, it was felt 
that speculations concerning the origin of the 
Avorld (see art. COSMOGONY and Cosmology 
[Je\risli]) should be restricted to those of mature 
intellect, and the same tractate {J^agiga, ii. 1 
and T. B. JIagiga, 13a ; see A. W. Streane, 
Chagigah, Cambridge, 1891, p. 65) associates 
theosophy (h?^)? n?sip [Ezk 1]) Avith cosmology 
(n’F'ai? [Gn 1]). These two sciences are sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and are regarded as 
interdependent. The famous admonition of Sirach, 
not to seek ‘that Avhich is too wonderful for thee’ 


(Sir 3^’ ; see Taylor, ‘ The Wisdom of Ben Sira,’ 
JQR XV. [1902-03] 442), repeated in Bercshith 
lidbba (viii., ed. J. Theodor, Berlin, 1903, p. 58) 
and in JSagiga, 13a, shoAvs not only that these 
speculations Avere rife in the 2nd cent. B.C., but 
that in pursuing them caution was deemed 
necessary. It is superfluous to cite further 
evidence, since this statement is now generally 
accepted. 

One of the etymologies of the name Essene gEagtnovt cL 
Essekes, voI. t. p. 400'>) is ‘secret’ (Heb. ’b’tzn). This is basM 
on Josephus (BJ lu viii. 6), who says of the sect roiv 
uv<77T)pioV Ti ifiptKTOv f/ Tuv irSov aiuin) Karaiieivnta.. li™ 
would seem to imply a tendency to esoteric doctrines on wo 
part of the Essenes (see Taylor, Sayings, p. V 9 , note), ine 
name of the Elkesaites, a Gnostic sect (a.d. 10(M00), would 
furnish a parallel to this etymology, according to the derivation 
given by Epiphanius (see Elkesaites, vol. v. p. 262), vii vn 
K’03, ‘ bidden strength.’ 

The Apocryphal Avritings, especially Enoch and 
Jubilees, mark a considerable development in the 
history of Gnosticism and dualism 

played a great part in influencing its groAVTli, ana 
contributed toAA-ards the body of ideas that found 
expression in the Sefer Y^§tra and the later 
Kabbalism denies the creatio ex mhtlo and tiie 
possibility of knowing God. Hence 
doctrine of negative attributes, by yl’*®** 
the Godhead might be described. 
further, represents the insistence on the 
immanence; it is a reaction against 
emphasis on the transcendence. It has often oeen 
held that Judaism is a purely formal religion, m 
n-hich the warmth of mysticism liasnoplace. s'lcii an 
epinion, in any case erroneous, is entirely nntonaoie 
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if attention ije paid to the history of the l^ahbala. 
For centuries it has coursed through the veins of 
Judaism in'u fiery flood, raising man to God and 
bringing God to man, cheering him with hopes of 
a speedy Messianic advent, and comforting him in 
times of persecution, by the aid of an eschatology 
which draws the remote future, with its promise of 
peace, into the immediate present with its clouds 
and sorrows. It has filled the lives of the poor 
and humble with the overpoAvering nearness of 
God, and Avith the assurance of His interest in 
their daily concerns, and has made them feel at 
every moment that they should and could ‘imitate’ 
Him. There is no lack in the ^iabbala of the 
fantastic, the childish, or the grotesque, or some- 
times even the blasphemous, but the proportion of 
the dross to the gold is insignificant, though not 
infrequently misrepresented and exaggerated. Nor 
is it altogether correct to regard the ICabbala as 
the antithesis of the ceremonial LaAV. There have 
been mystics, notably among the later Russian 
Bastdim, Avho laid more stress on study of the 
Torah and on abstract principles than on the 
Talmud and Codes, but, on the other hand, many 
have striven tocombine mysticism AA’ith the inviolate 
observance of the Din. The very author of the 
Shulhan 'Airukh was a Ifabbalist.* Every act and 
every prayer in the life of the ^fabbalist has been 
surrounded Avith a mystic halo, given a neAV vigour 
and meaning, and preceded by a formula of self- 
consecration. Thus the tendency of i^^abbalism, 
in general, has been largely to strengthen the 
ceremonial LaAv, not to destroy it. 

From the time of Graetz it has been the fashion 
to decry l^abbala and to regard it as a later 
incrustation, as something of which Judaism had 
reason to be ashamed. In reality this judgment 
goes back much further ; it rests ultimately on the 
authority of Moses Maimonides, to Avhom_ reason 
Avas the foundation of Judaism, and the imagin- 
ative faculty abhorrent. The Aveight of his 
influence was sufficient to prejudice the majority 
of scholars against the Ifabbfila. Further, the 
Kabbalists claimed extreme antiquity for their 
doctrines. The Z6har, e.g., Avas attributed to 
Simeon bar Johai, a Galiloean Rabbi of the 2nd 
cent. ; it is, in point of fact, a Spanish Avork, more 
than eleven hundred years later. In consequence 
of the critical analysis to Avhich modem historians 
have subjected the J^abbala and by means of Avliich 
falsities, such as the traditional date of the Z6har, 
have been exposed, reaction has pushed too far to 
the other extreme. The recent tendency requires 
adjustment. The though later in form 

than is claimed by its adherents, is far older in 
material than is allowed by its detractors. It is 
not entirely a collection of fantasy ; it is poetry, 
spirituality, and idealism as AV'ell. Nor has the 
excess of imagery and anthropomorphism been 
sufl’ered to spread too far. Simeon bar Johai, a 
pillar of mysticism, declared a ban on those Avho 
expounded Gn 6'"^ as a personification of the Deity 
Avhich woirld have been unseemly {Bereshith Mabba, 
xxvi., Theodor, p. 247). Cabbalism is a comple- 
ment to mediceval Rabbinic Judaism, not an 
excrescence. It has contributed to the formation 
of modern Judaism, for, Avithout the influence of 
the i^iabbala, Judaism to-day might haAm been one- 
sided, lacking in warmth and imagination. Indeed, 
so deeply has it penetrated into the body of the 
faith that many ideas and prayers are noAv 
immovably rooted in the general body of orthodox 
doctrine and practice. This element has not only 
become incorporated, but it has fixed its hold on 
the afl'ections of the Jew and cannot be eradicated. 
Consequently it is false to regard the Ifabbala_ as 
sometliing apart from Judaism. Its extremists 

^ On the opposition to this vi'ork see JE iii. [1902] 530. 


and some of its exaggerations are outside, but a 
large proportion is Avithin, and the extent of its 
permeation must be adequately recognized. 

Froin the earliest times mystic ideas were at 
work in Judaism. Externally assisted by Zoro- 
astrianism, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and other 
movements, these ideas greAv and developed, draAv- 
ing internal support as Avell. Hellenistic no less 
than Rabbinic Judaism had its share of mysticism. 
In Philo as Avell as in the Midrash it may be seen, 
not spasmodically or vaguely, but as a firm and 
Avell-constituted element of religion. Alexandria, 
the intellectual mart and meeting-ground of East 
and West, by bringing together all the most 
different and distant elements, fostered mysticism. 
(For the ‘ Hermes Books ’ [dda'.i 'asd, not on’on, 
‘Homeros'] and the Greek Gnostic poems [act 
’«>] see K. Kohler in JQR v. [1893] 415 and JE iii. 
459 ; the mysticism of Philo’s Logos conception is 
treated by J. Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, London, 
1913, ch. iii.) Philo’s angelology and cosmology are, 
in the main, Platonic and Stoic teachings brought 
into line Avith Rabbinic modes of Biblical inter- 
pretation. Regarding matter as evil, he evolved 
the Logoi as divine agencies betAveen the world 
and an external God (Abelson, p. 54 f.). Both in 
Egypt and in Babylonia the mystic movement 
grew on parallel lines, Avhich, hoAvev'er, were by no 
means completely independent of each other. The 
gap in our knoAvledge of the history of the JeAVS 
of Egypt betAveen the Alexandrian and Muslim 
epochs prevents any definite line of continuity 
from being traced. But it is certain that the Jcavs 
of Egypt, in the Arab period, preserved a strong 
partiality for mysticism. Sa'adya (892-942), the 
great philosopher and Bible translator of the 
Fayyfim, did not think it beneath him to compose 
a commentary on the Se/er Y‘^tra. It was about 
this time that the Ifabbala spread to Europe. 
According to Eleazar of Worms, Aaron b. Samuel 
brought it from Babylonia to Italy. A. Neubauer, 
in his edition of the Chronicle of Ahimaaz (see 
JQR iv. [1891-92] 615 and Mediceval Jexuish 
Chronicles [Anecdota Oxoniensia], O.xfordj 1895), a 
work composed in 1054, has proved the historicity 
of Aaron — a fact preAuously contested. From this 
source it appears that Aaron Avas the son of an 
Ab Beth Dm in Babylonia, and that he travelled 
to Italy. He lived in Benevento and Oria, and 
his activity in Italy lasted at least till 870. 
Whether he returned to Babylon is doubtful. His 
influence was very great. To him are ascribed, 
not altogether with certainty, tAvo ICabbalistio 
works, called NiJekud and Pardcs. He is said to 
have Avorked miracles by the use of the DiAune 
Name. The doctrines which he taught found 
ready acceptance, and through him the seed soon 
bore fruit in Europe. But at this time little Avas 
Avritten doAvn. Mysticism was transmitted by 
Avord of mouth, so that it is not easy to say exactly 
Avhat was taught and believed by those who first 
spread the Ivabhala through Italy into other 
countries. Angelology and permutation of the 
alphabet are of frequent occurrence in the Geonic 
Avritings, Avhich are probably responsible for the 
French, German, and Spanish I^abbnla. The 
German Kabhala, brought from Italy by the 
Kalonymides, centres in Judah ben Samuel (sur- 
named the Pious), who died in 1217, his pupil 
Eleazar of Worms, and Abraham Abulafia. J udah, 
Avhose ancestors Avere noted l^abbalists of Oriental 
origin, founded the great seminary at Regens- 
burg. He gathered round him a band of famous 
dismples, end his influence Avas great. Miracles 
are attributed to him, and his teaching Avas largely 
mystic in character. His fame Avas not confined 
to JeAvish circles, but he was respected and con- 
sulted by the bishop of Salzburg and other Church 
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dignitaries. The authenticity of much of his 
\vritten "work is doubtful because he uTote down 
but little, his disciples being the repositories of his 
teaching. If the Songs of Unity and Song of 
Glory are, in fact, his composition, his mystic 
leanings can be clearly judged. At any rate, 
whether composed by Judah, %his father Samuel, 
or by any of his contemporaries, they reflect the 
current mysticism. In these mystic songs, which 
may be conveniently seen in any volume of the 
Service of the Synagogue (A. H. Davis and H. M. 
Adler, London, 1909, etc.), or, in part, in the 
AuthorisedDaily Prayer-Boohoi S. Singer (London, 
1890, etc., pp. 78, 171 ; see annotated ed., p. xc), 
many i^abbalistic and philosophical ideas occur; 
they deal, in general, with the divine nature, either 
from the transcendental or from the immanent side. 

‘ Thou encompassest all and fillest all ; and since Thou art 
the All, Thou art in all. . . . 

Colour and shape cannot bo applied to Thy Oneness, nor 
body to the essence of Thy Unity. . . . 

Neither is anything separate froin Thee in the midst ; nor 
is the smallest place void of Thee. 

Accident and change do not exist in Thee, nor time, nor 
discord, nor any imperfection ’ 

(‘ Hymn for the Third Day ')■ 

• We maj; not class Him with matter or substance, or ascribe 
to Him accident or attribute. 

All things that are seen or conceived or known are inciuded 
in the ten categories ; there are seven kinds of quantity and six 
kinds of motion, three modes of predication, three times, and 
three dimensions. Lo I in the Creator not one of them exists, 
for He created them all together’ (‘ Fifth Day’). 

‘ I have not seen Thee, yet I tell Thy praise. 

Nor known Thee, yet I image forth Thy ways. 

For by Thy seers’ and servants* mystic speech 
Thou didst Thy sov’ran splendour darkly teach. 

And from the grandeur of Thy work they drew 
The measure of Thy inner greatness, too. 

They told of Thee, but not as Thou must be. 

Since from Thy work they tried to body Thee' 

{Eymn of Glory). 

In addition to other liturgical works, Judah’s 
mysticism was expounded in a commentary to the 
Pentateuch and in an ethical will, but chiefly in 
the_ Sefer jffdsidtm, a collection of mystical and 
ethical sentences. Probably Judah had no more 
than a share in the last-named tvork. His fame, 
however, rests not on his personal Avritings, but on 
the impetus Avhieh he gave to the German ^labbala. 
This impetus Avill best be measured not by his 
books, but by the number of pupils and associates 
who carried his ideas and influence far and wide. 
Of his disciples Eleazar [ben Judah ben Kal- 
onymus] of Worms (1176-1238) was the most 
distinguished both as a .^abbalist and as a writer 
of ethics. Though his title to fame rests chiefly 
on the BShcah, ivhich is devoted to ethics and 
Haidkha, his mystic writings were numerous and 
important. Eleazar Avas given to asceticism. 

‘ in his cabalistic works he developed and gave a new impulse 
to the mysticism associated Avith the letters of the alphabet. 
The philosophical Cabala of the school of Isaac the Blind is 
replaced by arithmetical speculations. By the gematria and 
noiarilfon B.vstems of interpretation found in the Talmud, 
Eleazar invented new combinations by which miracles could 
be performed. The haggadio anthropomorphism Avhioh he had 
combated in his earlier works (“ Ha-Kolfeah," “ Sha'are ha-Sod 
weha-Yibud) occupied later the foremost place in his cabalistic 
writings ’ (I. BroydS, JE v. 101). 

The i^abbalii of the Arabic-speaking JeAvs was 
in the meantime undergoing modification. The 
Arabs and Jews were growing more and more 
familiar with Greek philosophy, and their oAvn was 
thereby affected. The influence of the ‘Brothers 
of Purity ’ in Basra, whose writings Avere directed 
to the promotion of an ethical revival, Avas felt in 
JeAvry ; notably Bahya ibn Pakuda shows traces 
of their movement. In the treatise 3fen and 
Animals their philosophy is expounded with 
special reference to cosmogony, angelology, the 
soul, the Godhead, and the relation of man 
to God. It Avas chiefly their theory of emanation 
(see F. Dieterici, Thier und Mensch vor dem Konig 
der Genien\ Leipzig, 1881, p. 60, line 1, etc.= 


Ber Streit zudschen Mensch und Thier, Berlin, 1858, 
p. 97, foot, etc. ; see also p. 169 for the disquisition 
about angels) and of the nine numbers that found 
favour Avith and adaptation by the Jeivish ]^ahbal' 
ists. Already in the 13th cent, signs begin to appeal 
of an opposition betAveen Talmud and mysticism. 
Prayer and the study of the Halakha tended to 
become antitheses in Germany, Avhile the German 
and Spanish ;^abbala differed in many important 
points. The Spanish school tended to become 
more purely mystic and visionary, Avhile Germany 
devoted more thought to speculative and 

to permutations. The details of the spread of the 
^lipbbala into Provence are obscure. Isaac the 
Blind cannot be tbe founder of the movement 
here, as was formerly held. In him ^abbals is 
already so far developed as to make it certain 
that he must have had predecessors. The advent 
of philosophy to Provence produced a mystic re- 
action, and thus ](fabbala, Avhich had hitherto 
remained obscure, came forward as a protest 
against the coldness of rationalism. 

A ncAV stage in the groAvth of the ^^abbala was 
marked by the appearance of the Z6har (see below), 
Avhich became the mystic Bible. This pseudepi- 
graphical Avork probably dates from the 14th 
century. It paved the way for the last stage 
of mysticism, Avhich has continued till the present 
! day. This stage is associated Avith Isaac Luria 
(1533-72), knoAvn as Ari, and B^yyim, Vital. 

■ They and their folloAvers combined spirituality 
and permutations. Their piety Avas of an ex- 
tremely high order, but coupled Avith it Avas their 
use of charms and amulets. In tbe Orient, Galicia, 
and Poland their influence is strong ; their precepts 
have sometimes been misunderstood and, in ignor- 
ant hands, have degenerated into superstition. 
In Russia the B^^sldim have incorporated the 
ICabbala, laying special emphasis on prayer and 
mysticism. But the lower elements have not been 
wanting ; hence the Rasidio movement has met 
Avith strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Rabbis. 

2. Chief theories and doctrines of Kabbala.— 
The complete pabbalistic system consists of tAVO 
main subdivisions — theoretical, 'lyyunith, and 

E ractical, Ma'&SUh. It is impossible to deal ex- 
austively Avith the individual points^ m each 
branch, and it is difficult to make a rigid line of 
division betAveen them. It Avill be convenient to 
consider briefly the chief ideas and principles. 

(a) The use of numbers and letters. — The permu- 
tations and combinations of numbers and letters 
are not entirely of Pythagorean origin. HebrcAV 
has no numerical symbols, and the use of the 
alphabet for numerals goes back to MacMbsean 
times. This practice is, no doubt, responsible for 
the later gematria or grammaieia, by Avhich 
the numerical equivalents of letters and avopm 
A vere made a means of interpretation. An interest- 
ing example is cited in art. Expiation and 
Atonement (JeAvish), vol. v. p. 662, § 3 . Unlnclcy 
numbers are IcnoAvn in the Talmud (T. B. Pesahim, 
110a : )d'a d;^b? .inis', ‘CA'en numbers are to be 

avoided in drinking’). Giving to the principle ol 
association by ideas, things Avere often groupea 
by number. Many examjnes can be seen m_ tiie 
Ethics of the Fathers {e.g., ch. v.; Tailor, hayings, 
p. 78ff.). From thispassiv’e observation of seeing a 
connexion betAveen groups already existing, it was 
felt that a more active employment of numbers 
might be possible, and that he Avho held the secret 0 
the mystic chain might force nature and attain im*® 
power. In earlier times seven, and in later tiwc3 
ten, Avas regarded as the important number. 11 
permutation of letters and numbers is ^leti ( • 

As perfected in the Sfer Y‘^ra, Avhich m arranKa 
according to the letters of the alphabet, it is ooubt- 
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less Pyfchaprean, liut the Jews cannot have bor- 
rowed it altogether ; the knowledge of the science 
was ascribed to Bezalel (T. B. Eerakhoth, 65a). 

(5) Classes of angels and demiurges. — The belief 
in the transcendence of the Deity produced a re- 
action in favonr of mediating powers, and of this 
reaction Gnosticism may be regarded as the origin 
to no small extent. There is, of course, much 
angelology in the Apocrypha, and the heavenly 
beings are arranged in orders and ranks. "While 
in the Prophets angels are merely figurative and 
poetic ideals, they are fre^ently found, both in 
the Apocrypha and in the Talmud, as intercessors 
and active agents. But they had no share in the 
work of creation. Bereshith Bahha (iii., Theodor, 
p. 24) strongly repudiates such an idea; it was 
certainly heretical, and probably Gnostic. The 
Midrash shows that the order and method of 
creation are expressly devised to show the falsity 
of the belief in a divine assistant. This mediator 
is usually known as Metetron {/leri 6p6vav, or 
metator, ‘ guide,’ or fiifirup, ‘ the measurer ’ of the 
heavens; rf. ib. v., Theodor, p. 37, n"apn 
D’Wi Vp }n»»D ; A. Kohut [Jitnieh, "Vienna, 1878-92, 
S.U.] suggests that the name is to be derived from 
Mithra). Elisha b. Abuya, who became a heretic, 
believed in Metatron as one of the two creative 
powers (T. B.’ Jiagiga, 16a, ed. Goldschmidt, 
Berlin, 1899, p. 834, see note; Sanhedrin, 386). 
Metatron appears in a praiseworthy capacity in 
his relations with Moses. Thus Moses asks for 
Mefatron’s intercession with God to avert his 
death (Tanh, pnnm, 6, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 
13, § 63) ; Metatron shows the promised land (Sifre, 
u’tK.i, Fisk, 3^8’, ed. M. Priedmann, Vienna, 1864, 
p. 141), and, with other angels, buried Moses (so 
Targ. Onk. to Dt 84®). Michael and Metatron 
are sometimes interchanged. On the whole it 
seems that the belief in a Metatron became popular 
until checked by such direct repudiations as in 
Bereshith Bahba (for the main references to Meta- 
^n see A. Jellinek, Beth~Samidrash, Leipzig, 
1853-78 ; see also T. B. JJnllin, 60a, and J. Abelson, 
The Immanence of God, London, 1912, p. 172). 

The function of all these angelic beings was to 
facilitate man’s access to the Deity. The multipli- 
cation of these agents led to their dilferentiation ; 
some became good, others evil. Hence the con- 
nexion of the l^abbala with other systems is_ clear. 

Man being made in the image of God, it was 
possible to conceive of the divine nature by analogy. 
Hence the Deity and the demiurge or Mej»tron are 
pictured in anthropomorpliisms which are some- 
times highly fantastic and even indelicate. Thus 
the Shi'ur ^6md, a Cabbalistic work of early date, 
attempts to give the dimensions of the Deity and 
to describe His members. But such hyperbole is 
repudiated in no uncertain language. 

(c) The kdlphdth, ‘ scales ’ or ‘ shells,’ belong to 
the dualistio system which assigns to the universe 
a ‘ right side ’ and a ‘ left side,’ with which light 
or purity and darkness or impurity are associated 
rMpectively. The Ifllphdth are also closely asso- 
ciated with emanations. 

(d) The syzygies, or pairs (niyn ite), are a variation 
of dualism, and imply the harmony of nature. 
Everything possesses a mate. This idea is known 
in the Talmud and Midrash ; it is used to demon- 
strate the perfection of the universe. 

(e) The ‘ chariot ’ ('15170) of Ezk 1 was the vehicle 
on which the pious (‘ riders on the chariot’) could 
ascend to God. The goal of the chariot was the 
‘Halls’ (vAyn), By mysteries, prayers, the help 
of angels, magic, permutation, and sometimes by 
asceticism, this end could be attained, and the 
human soul could be so uplifted as to effect union 
with the divine world-soul. Just as the angels 
ride on the chariot in the Apocalypses, so can man, 

von. vii , — 40 


if pure, find a place with them. He must over- 
come hi8_ temptation, which will appear as male- 
volent spirits, striving to dislodge him. These he 
can vanquish by formulas and prayers. 

if) The emanations and [either roWt!, 
on the analogy of Jer 38*®, ‘arm-joints,’ or, more 
probably, nri-ytj ; cf. Ex 24**, Is 41«] ; see Nu 11*») 
are a link between the Godhead and the world. 
By rneans of them the pious can even react on the 
Deity. _ The doctrine of emanation is, of course, 
pantheistic. God was said to be in all, and nothing 
existed apart from Him. By outpourings from the 
Godhead all created beings were formed. They 
are, therefore, directly connected with it. The 
Arabic philosophers gave this Neo-Platonic theory 
to the Jews, by whom it was first accepted (e.g., 
by Bahya) and then rejected (by Judah Halevi 
and Maimonides). Already in the 4th cent, the 
emanation theory existed in a modified form. In 
Midr. Ex. Babb. xv. (see A. Epstein in BEJ xxix. 
[1894] 77), three primal elements, water, air, and 
fire, produce three others, darkness, light, and wis- 
dom ; these six combine to produce the world. Light 
is, however, often regarded as an emanation direct 
from the Deity, God’s garment, on the basis of 
Ps 104®, being called ‘ Light.’ "When Jewish philo- 
sophers repudiated emanation, it was adopted by 
the IJabbalists. The Massekheth AdlUth, accord- 
ing to general opinion, dates from the 12th cent., 
and it holds to the emanation doctrine. The 
balists found that emanation suited the theory of 
the sfirdth, and for this reason they favoured it. 
Emanation, being a voluntary act on thelpart of 
God, permits the possibility of His creating the 
world without any change in His personality result- 
ing from the act ; it surmounts the difficulty of a 
creatio ex nihilo, and also the difficulty of attri- 
buting a finite creation to an infinite Creator, 

(a) Limitation (dutjv) or concentration, is the act 
of God’s self-mthdrawal in order that the universe 
might be created, and is explained in Genesis 
Bcd)ba (iv., Theodor, p. 27) by an illustration of 
the power of concave and convex mirrors to trans- 
form the outward appearance of an unchanged 
object. This theory precludes the identification 
of the substance with the Creator, who is the 
‘Endless’ or ‘Infinite.’ 

{h) The 'Endless,’ or 'Infinite’ (>i\d )’8) — ^This 
negative attribute is applied by Azriel b. Menaljem 
to the Deity because He is unknowable, and posi- 
tive attributes are inapplicable. He is immutable, 
and the act of creation would imply a change. 
Hence the doctrine of limitation is necessary, and 
the first concentration leads to others, which result 
in the ten sfirdth. 

(t) The ten sfirdth, or spheres.— Three etymolo- 
gies are given for this term : (1) from the root sGfar, 
‘to count,’ (2) from sapptr, ‘bright,’ ‘brilliance,’ and 
(3) from otpaTpa; the last is considered to be the 
most probable. The doctrine of the s‘Jtr6th is a 
development of emanation. It reconciles a belief 
in the creatio ex nihilo with the exclusion of the 
Creator from thought and action in creating, which 
exclusion was maintained by the Neo-Platonists. 
The E^abbalists, in adopting the emanations, made 
the sfirdth, or qualities, stand for the Neo-Piatonio 
grades of wisdom. The En S6f, or infinite light or 
‘point’ (mipj), produced three groups of sfirdlh, 
intellectual, spiritual, and material, each contain- 
ing three members. The sfirdth thus number ten 
(for pictures and charts see JE iii. 474 fif.). 

From the fin S/if came, in the following order: (1) the 
Grown (ms), the * principle of principles* and the first emana. 
tion after the fin B6f, It is the first contact of the infinite with 
the finite, and is known by many designations. (2) Wisdom 
f.-iosn) and (8) Intelligence (n)'?) are derived Irom the Grown. 
They form a syrygy, being regarded as Father (Wisdom) and 
Mother (Intelligonce). Hence they are paraUel, and their pro- 
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duct is Reason (njfn), but this is not a separate emanation. 
These constitute the first group. The second consists of (4) 
Mercy Opri), a father, and (6) Justice (J'u), a mother, which 
produce (6) Beauty (nuNSn). Mercy and Justice are both 
qualities of the divine nature which check one another and 
produce a harmonious mean. The third group consists of 
(7) Victory (nyj), (8) Glory (nin), and (9) Foundation (qiD',1. 
Victory and Giory, again, are regarded ns parents that produce 
Foundation as their offspring. The last of the sffirCth, (10) 
Sovereignty (nnpa), has no clear connexion with the rest. 

The s‘fir6th are often Icnotvn by different names 
— e.g., ipp=n^na and or inp. Ahelson’s 

chapter on the s^firdth (Jewish Mysticism, p. 136) 
should be carefully studied. According to some 
]^abbalists, the S^fir^thhewr a direct relation to the 
corporeal members of Adam Kadm 8 n. 

(j) Adam J^admdn, or primordial man . — ^This 

idea, originally held by the Gnostics, of an incor- 
ruptible primitive man, fashioned in the image of 
God, is also known to Philo and the Midrash. This 
being is sexless or bisexual (see Genesis Rabba, viii., 
Theodor, p. 53). St. Paul’s idea of a heavenly and 
an earthly Adam (1 Co is, no doubt, based 

on the Midrash. The various portions of the body 
of Adam ^iadmdn are correlated to the s‘fir6th (see 
JE i. 181 and xi. 155). From the heavenly man 
the earthly man is sprung. The Adam F^admdn 
is held by some to occupy a position between the 
En S6f and the s^/irbth. 

(k) 31etempsychosis (o’lpn^J) was rejected with 
uncompromising severity by Jewish plidosophers, 
but was adopted by the Ffabbalists. It is taught 
in the Z6har (ii. 99&, tr, Jean de Pauly, Paris, 1908, 
iii. 400), and was regarded as an answer of the 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked. Luria 
believed that all soMs were created at the same 
time as the different parts of Adam’s body ; hence 
the quality of the souls varies according to the 
particular member of Adam’s body to which they 
are related. His successors taught that souls 
could Wander on earth to fulfil duties neglected by 
a man in his lifetime or to assist others to perform 
their duties. The term was used to express 
the act of junction of a soul vdth a living man. 

(l) Evil . — According to the ^labbalists, evil is 
essentially finite, as opposed to the divine good. 
It is the left side in the syzygy. Evil is an appear- 
ance, not a substance, and man’s sin consists of his 
separation from the Divine Being, This separation, 
or ‘Fall,’ gave man the potentiality of sin, which 
he previously lacked. By penitence and asceticism 
man can join the ‘ Eiders of the Merkabha ’ and 
attain union with perfection. 

(m) The idea of the microcosm, or a comparison 
of man’s frame and members with the parts of 
the universe (maciocosm) and nature, came from 
the Greek philosophers to the Jews through Neo- 
Platonism. It was much favoured by the §!abbal- 
ists, and is mentioned in the ZOhar, Of the many 
Cabbalistic devices and practices, notice must here 
be limited to three. 

(n) Amulets (niv'pp, also ni^up or nlKiir]), private 
charms and prophylactic devices, were much in 
vogue. In spite of the fact that Maimonides and 
other teachers emphatically opposed the use of 
amulets and denied their efficacy, the Cubbalists 
were not strong enough to resist the attractions of 
this superstition . Amulets were regarded as potent 
charms to ward off sickness and evil, to help 
women in labour, and generally to assist the 
wearer to attain his desire. 'The charms were 
usually written on parchment or engraved on a 
precious metal. The so-called shield of David, the 
Men hand, and the circle were popular forms. 
The word ’jy usually figured, in addition to per- 
mutations of the Divine N.ame or thesfirCth. Very 
frequently the prayer attributed to Nehunya hak- 
Cana ( 1 st cent, a.d.) was used, or its initials (for 


the prayer cf. Singer, p. 273, last par.). The 
initials of the first line (•("n' 33 "k) and of the second 
line (which form the words sni), ‘Eend Satan ’) 
occur in most amulets. (Keferenc'e should be made 
to M. Gaster, Sioord of Moses, London, 1896, where 
many amulets are cited and explained j a Moroccan 
charm against scorpions is reproduced in JE ix. 24 ; 
ef, also art. Charms and Amulets [Jewish].) It 
must be remembered that in many cases people 
who used amulets did so from spiritual and not 
material motives. The constant recitation of 
Scriptural verses and prayers was intended to 
relieve the mind and calm the soul, not directly to 
act on the body ; hence not all amulets were put 
to superstitious use. 

(o) The casting of lots, an old Biblical and Tal- 
mudic custom, for which many motives may be 
traced, was also adopted by !]^abbalists and prac- 
tised in various forms, chiefly as a means of 
divination. Methods similar to the sortes ver- 
giliancc vrere in vogue. 

(^) Change of name (Qs’.:i ’«y) was a Cabbalistic 
device, no doubt based on the ideas of penitence 
and regeneration, employed in case of serious 
illness as a life-saving expedient (see M. Gaster, 
Book of Prayer, i, 195). Frequently the new name 
chosen was Bayyim, ‘Life,’ or some variant, such 
as Vital. 

3 . The chief Kabfaalists and their works.— The 
following lists are by no means exhaustive, but 
they contain the principal exponents of Jiabbalist 
doctrines and the most important books on which 
the l^abbala is based, and are intended to serve the 
reader as a guide for further investigation. 

(а) j^abbalists. — (1) Aaron b. Samuel (t after 
870) is important as having carried the ^fabbala 
to Europe from Babylon. He lived in Italy. 
Until modem times he was regarded as a mythi- 
cal personage, but his historicity has been proved 
by Neubauer (see above, p. 623). 

(2) Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-58), a Spanish 
philosopher, though scarcely to be included among 
the ranks of the F-abbalists, must be noted in 
relation to the H^bbala, because he introduced 
Neo-Platonism among the Jews. He is, therefore, 
responsible for the theory of emanations. See, 
further, art. iBN Gabip.OL. 

(3) Judah b. Samuel of Eegensburg (the Pious, 
Tpn, 3 , t 1217) was the founder of a school of noted 
^abbalists (see above, p. 623). 

(4) Eleazar b. Judah b. Jfalonymus of Worms 
(1176-1238) was a pupil of Judah the Pious. He 
was not only a Habbalist, but a famous Talmudical 
scholar and a scientist. His most important work 
is the Rdkeah. In his Shddre has-Sodh he opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5) Moses 0 . Nahman (Nafimanides, Itaniban), 
the famous Spanish Rabbi (1194-1270), though 
hardly a H^’bbalist, since he repudiated several 
fundamental doctrines (e.g., he held_ a crcatw ex 
nihilo), supported HO'bbalistic teaching in many 
W'ays. In his Pentateuclial commentary tiie 

influence of the Ho.bbala is marked. ,njn ..*■ 

( б ) Abraham b. Samuel Abulafia (bom 1240 at 

Saragossa, f after 1291) was one of the founders of 
Spanish Habbala. He was an ascetic and practised 
all Mnds of permutations, but did not attempt to 
work miracles. He travelled in Palestme , , 

a special journey to Rome in order 
pope (1280). In Sicily he gave hrmself out to M 
the Messiah, but was discredited by Solomon o. 
Adret. He was a voluminous writer, put um 
responsible for much unworthy juggling a 
gematria. Tliis influenced the later 
■Perimps the most important fentuicof bistcachmg 
was his desire to convert Islam and Chnstiamty 
to his views. In this desire to mute the three 
faiths he was, in a way, the foremnner of Huo 
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Benamozegh, EabM of Leghorn, whose life work 
was directed to the same end (see E. Benamozegh, 
Israel et VMimamtd). 

(7) Joseph h. Abraham Jikatilla (1248-1805), a 
Spanish if^ahhalist, was, unlike his teacher Abraham 
Abulafia, a thaumaturgist. He tried to reconcile 
philosophy and ^abbala. He belonged to the 
mystic school, but made a large use of gematria. 
His works were many, chief among them being 
Ginnath’JBgCz and Sha&re Sedek. His commentary 
on the Haggada for Passover, nays nans, was very 
popular. 

(8) Isaac ibn Latif, a Spanish physician (t 1290), 
attempted to combine puilosophy and ^abbahl. 
Much l^abbalistic terminology is due to his efforts 
to secure precision in reasoning and the exact use 
of names and qualities. 

(9) Azriel b. Silenahcm was also knoum as Ezra ; 
in fact, the two names gave rise to the belief that 
Ezra and Azriel were brothers. Azriel, the author 
of several works (bom in Gerona in 1160, t in 1238), 
was a pupil of Isaac the Blind. He taught the 
theory of negative attributes, emanations, and the 
s^ftrOth, on Avhich he wrote a commentary, and 
denied the creatio ex nihilo. He was greatly 
influenced by Gabirol. 

(10) Isaac the Blind of Posqnihres was regarded 
as the link between the mysticism of the (jeonim 
and the i^abbalists ; but, as he is said to have 
lived in the 13th cent., this is unlikely. Yet the 
^^abbalists held him in high esteem. Parts of the 
BdMr may be attributed to him. 

(11) Bahya b. Asher of Saragossa (t 1340) must 
be noted as one of the first Bible exegetes to employ 
IJabbaiistic methods for Bible interpretation. 
Himself a literalist and rationalist, he uses 
^abbala with care and judgment. Among his 
other works, his Discourses {Kad ha^-^cmal}) is 
the most important. 

(12) Isaac b, hloscs Arama (1420-94) was more 

of a philosopher than a i^abbalist. He belongs to 
the Spanish school, but can scarcely be said to 
have added much to ! 

(13) Menahcm b. Beniamin Bceanati was a j 
prominent Italian l^faboalist of the late 13th 
century. He is noteworthy for his mystic com- 1 
mentaries on the Bible, one of which was translated 
into Latin by Pico di Mirandola. 

(14) Isaac (6. Solomon Ashkenazi) Luria (Ari) 
(163^72) was the most important of the_ later 
5abbalists. He lived in Palestine, and to him the 
whole of the modem abbala may be traced. He 
was a hemiit for some time, and had ecstatic 
visions. His chief disciples were Cordovero, el- 
biabiz, Joseph Qaro, Bagiz, and Vital. The system 
and practices which he founded are still operative 
in the East. Most of his teaching was written 
doivn by his disciples, chiefly by Hayyim Vital. 
His system is far too wide to be summarized, but 
he is most important for (1) his teaching of metem- 
psychosis or ‘ impregnation,’ and (2) his introduction 
of the Babbala into daily life; Every Oriental 
Prayer Book bears traces of his ordinances and 
recommendations. He even promulgated a new 
code, Shulhan'ArukhShel 'Art, which his followers 
adopted and diffused. So great was the esteem in 
which he was held that his followers almost 
‘canonized’ him. His teaching called forth op- 

osition from the anti-Babbalists, but his piety and 

oliness were his most effectual answer to attack. 

(16) j^ayyim Vital (1543-1620) was a pupil of 
Luria, to whose position he succeeded. _ He was a 
visionary and an alchemist ; he also believed him- 
self to be the Messiah for some time. Vital is 
important because he edited most of Luria’s works, 
winch the latter rarely committed to writing ; but 
he also wrote works of his onm. 

(16) Israel SaniJi, a pupil of Luria, is noteworthy 


for harung spread in Italy and Germany the new 
J^abbalistio teaching of Luria. He had great 
influence with Menabem Azarya of Eano, who 
became an adherent of Luria’s school and spent 
large sums on buying his MSS. 

(17) ieoqfjlfoaena (1571-1648; see art. Jtoaism, 
p. 606“), whose curious anomalies make him one of 
the most perplexing characters in Jewish history, 
attacked the Babbrihi. in his 'Art N6hem. fie 
shows that as a system it is unscientific and that 
the Z6har is a late work. For this he is important 
in the history of Babbala. 

(18) fiai/i/iOT Joseph David Azulai (1724-1807), 
author of the Shem hag-G’dh6ltm, a most prolific 
and versatile uTiter, carried the fiabbala of Luria 
to extremes. His credulity and superstition are 
all the more remarkable when his scholarship is 
examined. His works are full of mimerical per- 
mutations, etc. 

(19) Israel b.JEliezer,Ba'al Shem J'ob (Besht) (1700- 
1760), was the founder of the fiasidim, a sect which 
marks the latest stage in the history of fiabbala 
and which developed from the school of Luria, to 
which it was finally in opposition. Besht, though 
poor, exercised unbounded influence in Poland and 
Galicia. Little is known of his life, and his 
doctrines can be studied only from his followers, 
for he wrote no books. Besht was a pantheist and 
rejected emanation. Further, he preached joy and 
ecstasy as opposed to asceticism. He raised the 
position of the Saddik to a very high level of 
authority. The breach between Talmudism and 
fiasidism did not take place till after his death. 

(20) Baer {Dob) of Meseritz (1710-72) was one of 
the earliest and most important teachers of the 
fiasidic movement. He was an ascetic and an 
enthusiastic adlierent of the school of Luria until 
he became acquainted with Besht, whom he suc- 
ceeded as leader of the fiasidim. Baer fought 
their battle against the Talmudists until his death. 
Like his master, he left no written works. 

(6) IForAw. — (1) The Sefer Y‘sirci is the oldest 
fiabbalistic book. It was attributed to Abraham 
and also to 'Aljiba, but belongs in all probability 
to the 6th century. It deals with permutations of 
numbers and letters, and is tbe first source of the 
emanations and sffirCth, The F'.^rn was so wideh’ 
read that Sa'adya wrote a commentary to it. It 
is the basis of the ZOhar, and hence perhaps the 
most important of all works for the study of the 
Babbala (see Abelson, Jcioish Mysticism, p. 98, 
etc.). 

(2) Sefer hab-Bahtr, a mystic commentary on the 
first chapters of Genesis, was originally attributed 
to Nehunya hak-fi ana. _ It is now regarded as tlie 
work of Isaac the Blind, with later additions. 
The Bahtr believes in the eternity of matter ; it 
knows the sfirOth. It is important as a precursor 
and type of the ZOhar, 

(3) The IlekhCilOth (or ‘ Halls ’), Greater and Less, 
are Geonic mystic uiitings, bearing relation to the 
book of Enoch. They are attributed to Solomon 
b. Elisha. The works deal with the Merkabhfi, 
and, finally, with the seven heavenly * Halls.’ The 
HclJialOth influenced the liturgy, chiefly the 
fi'dhushshah. 

(4) The ZOhar is the most important of all 
fiabbalistic works. It was circulated by Moses b. 
Shem Tob de Leon and attributed by him to Simeon 

Joh’ai ; the forgery was discovered after his 
death. Many fiabbalists still continued to believe 
in its authenticity, which was finally disproved by 
Elijah Delmedigo and also by Leo of Jlodena. 
It is now agreed that the ZOhar was not composed 
by one person. It is written in Aram.aic and 
contains various appendices. In form it is a mystic 
and allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. 
No book, except the Bible and the Talmud, has 
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been so -widely read by Jews. It is the centre of 
the innumerable -works and com- 

mentaries have been -written round it. Christians 
as well as Jews have studied it (see art. Zohar). 

(5) The Book of Baziel, said to have been taught 
to Adam by the angel Kaziel, and also to Noah, 
is a compilation, probahlv by various writers. It 
has affinities to the Shvur Jfdma and Sword of 
Moses. According to Zunz, Baziel was the work 
of Eleazar of Worms. It describes the celestial 
organization, and gives directions for the prepara- 
tion of amulets. 

(6) Sht'ur ^6ma deals -with the dimensions and 
members of the Deity. It is usually included in 
Baziel. The hook was kno-wn to Solomon b. 
Jeroham (b. 886). Caster [Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 
[1893] 224 ff. ) shows that it goes back as far as the 
last pre-Christian centui-y. 

(7) Gilgulim is the name given to lists of trans- 
migrations of souls. Many of these works were 
composed by the school of Luria. 

CiiTERATUBB.— The ftrfc, ‘Cabala* mJE iii. 4668. 
(with the subsidiary artt.) should be carefully read, with its 
bibliography. See also J. Abelson, Jewish ityslicism, l.ondon, 
1913; A. E. -Waite, The Doctrine and Literature of the 
Sabalah, do. 1902, Secret Doctrine in Israel, do. 1913; A. 
Franck, La Eahbale", Paris, 1889 ; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History of Jewish Literature, London, 1906, ch. xvii. ; C. D. 
Ginsburg:, The Kabbalah, do. 1865; H. Sperling, ‘Jewish 
Mysticism,’ Aspects of the Hebreio Genius, ed. L. Simon, do. 
1910, pp. 145-176; Isaac Myer, The Qabbalah, Fhiladeiphia, 
1888. 

SHBKBmAH. — ^J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rab- 
binical Literature, London, 1912. 

The TesIRA. — ^The text, with commentary of Dunash b. 
Tamim, has recently been published by M. Grossberg, London, 
1902 ; parts are translated by W. W. Westcott, do. 1893. 

The Zohar. — A French tr. by Jean de Pauly has been 
published by ‘Eliphas L4vi' (pseudonym), Le Liore des \ 
splendeurs, Paris, 1894 ; S. L. MacGregor Mathers, The 
Kabbala Unveiled, London, 1887, contains parts of the ZShar \ 
translated (both of these books must be used with caution); 
see also A. Jounet, La Clef du Zohar, Paris, 1909. 

EilAHATlotf AND SEFlROTH.—U. Ehrenpreis, Die Entwiek- 
lung der Emanationslehre in dcr Kabbala des xiii. Jahrhun- 
derts, Frankfort, 1896. Many references to the s^ftrOth will be 
found in the Sephardic Eosha'anSth for Bosha'ana Rabba ; this 
service may be conveniently seen, with tr.. in M. Gaster, Booh 
of Prayer, London, 19018.; L. Tritel, ‘Die alexandrinische 
Lehre von den Mittelwesen,' Judaica (Cohen's Festschrift), 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 177-186. 

Neo-Platonism. — F. Dietericl’s tr. of Han and Beast cited 
above (p. 624). In connexion with this, reference should be made 
to Baljya b. Palfuda, whose Guide has been edited by A. S. 
Yahuda, Leyden, 1912 ; C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Relation to 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1908. 

Later bistort of kabbala. — E. Benamozegh, IsraB et 
I'humaniti , Paris, 1914 ; S. Scbechter, The Chassidim, London, 
1887, first essay in Studies in Judaism, do. 1896, pp. 1-55, the 
essays on ‘Saints’ and ‘Safed’ in the 2nd ser. of Studies in 
J udaism, do. 1908, pp. 148-181 and 202-285 ; see also his • God 
and the World ’ (pp. 21-45) and other essays in Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, and ‘ Asceticism, the Law of the 
Nazirite,’ in Jew, Chron,, 5th June 1914, p. 17. 

H. Loewe. 

KABEIROI. — The elucidation of the Kabeiroi- 
inysteries is one of the most perplexing problems 
of old Mediterranean religion ; nor can it yet be 
said that modern research has thro-wn full light 
upon them. The literary record is partly Greek 
and partly Latin ; but the Latin is derived mainly 
from Greek sources. It does not begin before the 
5th cent. B.c., by which time the mysteries had 
long been in vogue and had already imread from 
Samothrace to other centres, such as Lemnos and 
Thebes ; it cannot therefore speak with authority 
concerning the earliest period. Even the 5th cent, 
ivriters are vague and confused, and the later 
writers contradict each other at several important 
points. The record is sufficient, however, to 
establish two facts .- that the original home of the 
niysteries was Samothrace, and that they were the 
institution of a non-Hellenic people. As regards 
the latter point, the statement of Diodorus Siculus 
is of intcre-st and importance that the aboriginal 
natives of Samothrace ‘ possessed an ancient dia- 
lect of their own, much of which is still preserved 


down to the present day in their religious rites.’ > 
He is not likely to be speaking at random here. 
The word ‘ Kabeiroi ’ itself has never been satis', 
factorily explained on any theory of Hellenic 
derivation ; ® and the personal names of the Samo- 
thracian di-vinities that have been recorded bj 
Mnaseas of Patrai®— Axieros, Axiokersos, and 
Axiokersa — though the forms have been semi- 
Hellenized, betray an alien speech. 

Now nearly eve)^ writer starts with the fact, 
and constructs on it a theory of the origin of the 
cult, that the word Kabeiroi must be equated -with 
the Semitic d’i??, meaning ‘the mighty ones’ ; the 
almost exact equivalence of the two sounds could 
hardly have been accidental, especially in -view of 
the term 0eol fieydhot, the constant Hellenic 
synonym of the Kabeiroi. It appears also that 
every one who accepts this origin of the word has 
regarded as inevitable the corollary that the 
Kabeiroi-mysteries were an importation from 
Phoenicia, the nearest or most likely centre whence 
Semitic influence could reach Samothrace. Hence 
certain scholars have been led to interpret them in 
the light of the knowledge that can be gathered of 
Phoenician and Semitic religion.^ But upon re- 
flexion the necessity of that corollary is by no 
means ob-vious. Phoenician traders may have 
found an aboriginal mystery-cult in this remote 
and inaccessible island ; they may have attached 
their own descriptive title ‘ Kabeinm,’ ' the mighty 
ones,’ to the divinities that they found in the 
island, because this correspondeu to some local 
divine appellative that the later Greeks translated 
by the phrase cl /leydXot 0eol ; then,_ through the 
spread of Phoenician trade, the Semitic name for 
the island-deities acquired permanent vogue. 

This hypothesis avoids the difiBciflties that besot 
the theory of the Phoenician origin of the rites, 
which is attested by no ancient miter of any 
authority, for Herodotus definitely pronounces 
them Pelasgic,® while other writers of the 6th cent, 
and later periods trace them to Phrygia or Crete. 
The names attached to the Samotnracian deities 
by Mnaseas are non-Semitic. Nor is there any- 
thing in what is revealed to us of the ritual or 
the divine personalities that points clearly to 
Phoenicia. Finally, there is no evidence yet forth- 
coming that the Phoenicians ever attached the 
appellative ‘ Kabeirim ’ to any group of their oivn 
divinities. 

The legends, beginning in the 5th cent., that 
associate the rites with Crete_ and Phrygia may be 
of some value for religions history, but contribute 
nothing to the question of ultimate origin. Certain 
general considerations and certain coincidences 
seem rather to point to Thrace as their sourc^ 
The Thracian coast lies nearest to Samothrace, and 
the aboriginal settlers in the island could most 
easily have come over thence. We have fair 
evidence that the ministers of the mysteries were 
called ‘Saoi’ or ‘Saioi,’ and Strabo mentions a 
Thracian tribe of that name, while the name Saon 
is applied by Lykophron to some settleine^ of tiio 
Korybantes located by the scholiast in Thrace. 
Also, when we look closely at the evidence lye may 
discern certain features in the Samothracian re- 
ligion which would accord with the theory of its 
Tiiracian origin. . 

We must begin with certain monumental evi- 
dence which is earlier than the literary, the 


ssee," e.g., D. M. Kobinson’i attempts in Amtr. Joum. 
rehaeol. xvii. 11913) 363. 

3 Fi/C iii. 164, fra?. 27. ^ tWotIz 

* See esp. T. Friedrioh, Kabiren und Kexhnschriflen, LCipas, 

i9l 

t i’i 61 e See Str.-il>o, p. 472. , 

7 Serv. nd Vcrp. jEn. il. 323 ; Strabo, j). 457 ; fcstus, ^4 , 
Vk. Kass. 78, schol, ib. (the sacerdotal title 2aoi might be con 
loted with the Phrj'go-Thracian Safioi). 
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explorations conducted in the island by A. Conze ’ 
in 1873 revealed the foundations of the original 
shrine that was constructed in the 6th cent. B.c. ; 
and a central point in these was a deep sacrificial 
pit into which offerings were let down. The same 
nether chamber has been found in the Kabeirion 
near Thebes, which also belonged to the 6th cent, 
and to which more particular reference will be 
made below. We discern the architectural pro- 
vision for a chthonian cult ; and we discover some- 
thing more definite and certain than all that the 
later literature can teach us concerning the nature 
of the divinities worshipped; that they were 
powers of the under wond, having fructifying 
functions, no doubt, and probably associated with 
the ideas of birth and death and with the world of 
ghosts. For this reason alone the cult would be 
fenced with a mystery, as chthonian ritual would 
be too dangerous to be openly approached.^ It is 
to be surmised that these Samothracian powers 
might originally have been spirits rather than 
definite and indhidualized 6eol, and that some- 
thing of the vagueness and indefiniteness of the 
ghost-world might attach to them; this would 
account for the vague collective name applied to 
them, ' the mighty ones,’ and also for the bewilder- 
ment of the later Greeks concerning the equation 
of them to their own clear-shaped divinities. 

Other arohceological evidence of importance is 
forthcoming from the excavations undertaken by 
DBrpfeld and the German School of Archseology 
on the site of the Kabeirion near Thebes in 1887. 
The architectural remains pointed to three periods 
of the shrine, the earliest building being assimed 
by DBrpfeld to the 6th or 6th cent. B.c., wliich 
would accord with a record in Pausanias ’ that the 
shrine was violated in the time of the Persian 
invasion; and some of the objects of religious art 
found within or near the precincts, bronze-dedica- 
tions and fragments of vases, are dated to the 
earlier half of the 6th century.^ We must sup- 
pose, then, a migration of the cult from Samothrace 
or Lemnos into Boeotia in the Cth cent. b.c. or even 
earlier ; “ and we cannot assign its introduction to 
any known fact in the history of colonization and 
tribal movements. What concerns us chiefly is 
the question how much light is thrown on the 
original Samothracian religion by the discoveries 
on the site of the Theban Kabeirion. In one point 
at least the ritual of the transplanted cult remained 
true to the tradition of its home ; \behind the cellar 
was dug a double sacrificial pit into which offerings 
were thrown, the chthonian ritual proper to the 
powers of the lower world.® _ _A_s _ regards the 
personality and form of the divinities, we must 
turn to the inscriptions and the works of art. 
Among the latter the most important and strik- 
ing is a broken vase of the 4tn cent., on which 
appears a group with five inscribed figures ; ^ on 
the right reclines a stately bearded person, half- 
clad in l/idrtop and holding out a cup, his name 
‘ Kabiros ’ appearing above his head ; in front of 
him stands a boy inscribed rtair, turning his back 
on the elder god and drawing wine from a Kpar^p ; 
before him, also fronting to the left, is an ugly 
little dwarf figure clasping his hands below his 
chin, and preserved only as far as the middle of 
the body ; ho bears the singular name of IlparoXaos, 
as if he stood for the earliest generation of men on 

1 ArchSologUche ITnttrsudivngen attf Samothraie, L 20, 
ii. 21. 

3 It has been pointed out that Greek mysteriM generolly are 
consecrated to * chthonian * divinities ; cf. CGS iii. 182 f. 

3 IX. ssr. 0. * Aihcn. llMh. xii. flSST] 270. 

tBausanias, in his perverse account o( the Kabeirion of 
Tbebes, carries it back to pre-historio dcj-s (a. xrv. 7 f.). 

6 A Uien. Mitth. siii. [ISSS] 01, 95. 

7 Fijuircd in Atlieru ilitth. xiii. [ISSS], Tnf. ix., and Koscher, 
U. 25SS. See specially O. Kern’s art. ‘ Dio boiotischen Kablren, 
in Utrmet, xxiii, [ISM] 1-16. 


the earth ; he is gazing in excited wonder on a 
group that forms tne left extremity of the scene, 
a male and female personage — only the upper parts 
of the body are preserved — in loving union and 
converse, she designated as Kparcla, he by the 
enigmatical name M£tos. All these are ideal 
beings of the Kabeiros-circle, not represented, 
however, directly as objects of worship; on the 
contrary, the spirit of caricature is marlced in the 
last three. But we might imagine that the vase- 

ainter would keep in touch with the popular 

elief and the tradition of the rites. His chief 
figure is Kabeiros par excellence, whom he closely 
assimilates to Dionysos ; this would be natural at 
Thebes, and all the more inevitable if there was 
lingering a tradition of a Thracian origin of the 
Samothraci.an mysteries. The IIoTs represents the 
boy-minister, the young god whom Mnaseas calls 
Kd<r/iiXos, and who was an important and essential 
figure in the cult, though here he appears in a 
trivial character ; for the numerous inscriptions 
that have been found, in which the individual 
worshippers commemorated their association with 
the shrine, contain the mention of no other 
divinities save those of Kabeiros and ‘the Son.’’ 
This evidence outweighs all other ; we must 
assume that in the Boeotian Kabeirion these, the 
elder and the younger god, were the predomin- 
ating personages of the religion ; and, as no local 
reason can be discovered for this, we must suppose 
it to be part of the Samotliracian tradition, which 
we shall find preserved also in the later literary 
records. But the vase-painter has added two other 
figures that have the air of divinities, ‘Krateia’ 
and ‘Mitos.’ Naming the goddess ‘the mighty 
one,’ he probably intended her for the female 
counterpart of Kabeiros, the earth-goddess who in 
Greek lands was individualized and idealized as 
Demeter-Kore ; her figure has something in it of 
the Kore-type, and her name ICrateia reminds us 
of naxiKpdTtia, ‘ the almighty one,’ a sobriquet of 
Kore at Selinus.® As to ‘ Mitos,’ the only clue to 
his name and significance has been found in a 
passage of Clement of Alexandria, who on good 
authority mentions nfrot as a hieratic word of the 
Orphic sacred books, meaning ‘seed.’® lYe are 
tempted, then, to interpret this mysterious figure 
as tne divine nourisher of all life, possibly the 
procreative god of the earth ; but we should be 
embarrassed in fixing his true relation to the other 
elder god Kabeiros. As the vase-painter appears 
to have been a frivolous person with a smattering 
of Orphic lore, he is not a trus^ exponent of 
genuine Samothracian religion. But his quaint 
little figure, ‘Pratolaos,’ may have been suggested 
by real Kabeiric legend, since, according to a 
passage in Hippolytus,® part of which may be 
derived from a lost ode of Pindar, it was claimed 
in both Samothrace and Lemnos that Kabeiros 
was ‘ the first man Adam ’ ; it is therefore not un- 
likely that the mystery teaching included some 
dogma concerning the origin of man. 

Turning now to the litera^ record, wo find it 
confusing and often contradictory, as we should 
expect from writers trying to define and Hellenize 
what was indefinite and alien. For certain historic 
reasons, especially owing to the relations of Athens 
to Lemnos, the Lemnian Kabeiroi-rites appear 
earlier in literature than the Samothracian, having 
attracted the attention of .^schylus, Pherekydes, 
and Akousilaos. As the chief god of Lemnos was 
Hephaistos, we find, as we shotud expect, that the 
two last-mentioned historians make much of 
Hephaistos in their genealogical account of the 

1 CIG {S<pt.) t 2168, 2467, etc. 

7 Dittcnberger, SpUoge, ii.7, Lciprig, 1901, p. 731 (cl. COS 
iii. 120). 

s Strom. V. 244 B (E. Abel, Orphica, Leipzig, 1ES5, frag. 253). 

4 Phitosoph. V. 7, 8 (FO xvL 8127, 8142). 
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Kabeiroi,^ and their authority may have influenced 
Herodotus’s view® and some later genealogical 
fictions. Yet, outside Lemnos, the Hellenie smith- 
god had no affinity with this divine group, though 
in the later art the Kaheiroi may have borrowed 
their hammer from him. We cannot, therefore, 
deduce anything concerning their aboriginal nature 
from their local rapprochement to the Lemnian god. 
From the literal^ tangle one fact of some import- 
ance for our view of these divine personalities 
emerges : the more trustworthy records present 
the Kaheiroi not as a vague plurality like the 
Koiyhantes, hut either as a trinity or as a duality. 
The latter view of them is in accord with the 
evidence of the inscriptions from the Theban 
Kaheirion, with the later identification of them 
uith the Dioskouroi, and with the statement of 
Hipjiolytus® — mainly confirmed by Varro — con- 
cerning the two ithyphallic statues that stood in 
the Samothracian shrine uplifting their hands to- 
wards heaven; and the sclioliast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, who summarizes Hellenistic learning on 
the subject, mentions a current view that the 
Kaheiroi were originally a group of two — an elder 
and a younger god whom the learned Hellenist 
might call Zeus and Dionysos.^ We may believe 
that this aspect of them is original ; it could not 
have been a later Hellenic fiction, for it clashed 
with the prevalent craving to identify them with 
the Hellenic Twin-brethren, a youthful and coeval j 
couple. The old earth-deities of Samothrace must 
have been so far clothed -with individual person- 
ality before entering on their Hellenic career. 
But those older and later authorities who attest a 
Samothracian trinity were probably justified ; for 
it is most probable that the earth-power there as 
in all other .lEgean lands had developed a female 
personality ; and the Hellenes, who would in any 
case have imposed a goddess, probably found one, 
at least in embryo, already there in the island 
mystery-cult when they came to know it. We 
cannot lightly reject the statement of Mnaseas of 
Patrai (or Patara), an antiquarian of the latter 
part of the 3rd cent. B.c., merely because this 
writer appears to have been usually reckless and 
futile ; for, maintaining that the Kaheiroi were a 
trinity, he actually gives us their names, as above 
mentioned — Axieros, Axiokersos, and Axiokersa — 
the last being evidently feminine, the other two 
being appellatives of the elder and younger god.® 
He would have had no reasonable motive for 
forging this statement, nor is it likely that he 
would have forged so well. These names ring 
genuine, belonging not to Hellenic speech but to 
some language akin to it, such as Thracian. 
Another Samothracian cult-name, applied like 
Axieros or Axiokersos to the young god of the 
trio, was KdS/uXoj or 'K&ffixiKos, meaning apparently 
‘ the minister ’ ; and this name alone is sufficient 
to explain how the story of the wandering Kadmqs 
and Harmonia came to be engrafted on the hieratic 
legend of the island. 

But, if the existence of the female earth-spirit, 
conceived as earth-mother or earth-bride, within 
the original Samothracian trio can be accepted as 
proved, she would seem to have been subordinate 
to the male principle of divinity. The later his- 
torians and antiquarians may have tried to assign 
to the Phrygian Rhea-Cybele or the Hellenic 
Demeter a prominent place in the mysteries ; ® but 
there is no sign that these alien goddesses were 

* FUG i. 71 (Phcrekvdes, fra^. G). - Ui. 37. 

S Philosoph, V. 3 iPG rvi. 3142); cf. Serv. ad lii. 

12: ‘ Varro ct alii complurcs Ma^os deos adfirmant simulacra 
duo viiilia, Castoris eb PoUucis in Samothracia ante portuni 
fiita.* 

* Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 017. 

5 Frag^. 27 {FUG iii. 154) ; echol. Apoll. Hhod. i, 017. 

« Dion. Hal. i. Cl ; Lucian, dt Pea Spr» xv..; Strabo, p. 108; 
CGS iU. 387, SS4. 


able to unseat the old 'mighty ones' who were 
predominantly male, and who were therefore 
capable, on this ground at least, of being fused with 
the Dioskouroi. This comparative subordination 
of the female power is of importance for our judg- 
ment concerning the ethnic origin of the religion. 
It makes against any theory that wmuld regard 
this religion as ahoriginally .iEgean, or derived 
from pre-Aryan Phrygia or Crete. 

The history of the mysteries is part of the 
secular history of the Mediterranean. We do not 
know at what early period they had spread ofT- 
shoots of themselves in Lemnos, Imbros, and the 
Troad.^ Towards the close of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it was becoming not unusual for 
Athenians to be initiated.® Macedonia, perhaps 
owing to its enthusiasm for Dionysiao ivorship, 
was deeply interested in them ; and the establish- 
ment of Macedonian supremacy gave them a lead- 
ing position in the Mediterranean. Their connexion 
ivith the Troad brought them into relation with 
the Korybantes and the Phrygian mother at least 
as early as the 5th cent. B.c.,® and, later, evoked 
the interest and devotion of Rome ; the learning of 
Pergamon, Rome’s ally and from of old a ‘ Kabeiric ’ 
region,® may have helped to propagate the fiction 
that the Roman Penates were deities taken origin- 
ally from Samothrace to Troy by Dardanos and 
from Troy to Rome. With such patronage the 
mysteries were able to survive ana even flourish 
throughout the latter days of paganism, and in 
the 4th cent. A.D. Libanios refers to them as still 
existing.® In the course of so long a period, how 
much they absorbed of alien elements, what trans- 
formation of ritual and what contamination of 
divine legend they experienced, we cannot de- 
termine ivith detailed precision. At the time of 
their chief expansion in the 4 th cent. B.C., we maybe 
sure that they borrowed much in the way of organ- 
ization and even of doctrine from the greater 
mysteries of Eleusis ; and it was probably due to 
Eleusinian influences that the female divinity of 
the Kabeiroi-group was frequently interpreted m 
D emeter, who was specially termed Kabeiria in 
Boeotia.® 

Less natural and appropriate was the Helleniza- 
tion of the two male Kaheiroi as the Dioskouroi, 
an interpretation which ignored the important 
difference of age betiveen the elder and the younger 
Samothracian god, and in no way harmonized with 
their aboriginm chthonian character. There is no 
proof that it came into vogue before the 3rd cent. 
B.c. and it probably arose from the coincidence 
that the Hellenic Dioskouroi were also called 
'Sun-Tjpes in their own right, and from the fact that 
the ancient visitors to Samothrace, who ivould be 
often thankful enough to effect a safe landing on 
that liarbourless island, had come to regard the 
Kaheiroi no longer as chthonian deities of vege- 
tation, but pre-eminently as saviours from the 
perils of sea ; and this was exactly the function or 
the Dioskouroi. The ‘ Samothracian saviours was 
a name of divine power for the ZEgean manner ; 
but the later writers of the Roman learned world 
tended to identify the Kabeiroi-tiinity with Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Mercury ; ® and, in accord_ witli_ a 
later trend of philosophic-religious exegesis, to in- 
terpret the chief male and female deities as Cooluni 
ana Terra, ‘Heaven’ and ‘ Earth,’ 


1 Strabo, p. 473. ® Aristoph. Pax, 278. 

8 c.w,, Pherekydes, fraff. C. . ~ 

^Paus, I, iv. 6: v/povrat ot Tl<^a>ti 7 vo^, ttpa 

wriv eli'otTo apYttioF; cf. Arifftidcs, ii. P* ''' 

5 Pro Anstop/i, (R- Foerstcr, l/dpzSgt 1003, li. HO). 

0 Paus. ir. XXV. 5. . . , «nd 
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8 We find fl Kott'oy ^TTjptaar^y In Rhodes 
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8 Serv. ad Verg”. -i£n. III. 204. ^ 
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The indefiniteness of the Kaheiroi-trinity opened 
the way to this confusion in the interpretation and 
exposed them to the caprices of the later fashion 
of the deoKpaala. 

It remains to he seen what we can gather con- 
cerning the purport and ritual of the mysteries. 
To consider the latter first — the inscriptions and 
the architectural remains in Samothrace and the 
vicinity of Thebes supplement the meagre literary 
evidence. The sacrifice must have been an 
essential, if not the central, part of the whole rite. 
And, as has been pointed out, the sacrifice was 
chthoniau the victim’s head may have been held 
over the pit and its blood shed into it where the 
powers of the earth would receive it; or the 
animal may have been thrown alive into the pit ; 
both these forms of sendee being Hellenic and not 
specially Kabeiric. As regards the animal chosen, 
we find on a vase-fra^ent from tlie Theban 
Kabeirion a hull standing near the reclining 
Kabeiros -with worshippers approaching but this 
animal might have been suggested by the fusion of 
Kabeiros with the Theban Dionysos to whom it 
properly belongs. In the great mysteries of 
Andania consecrated to Demeter and liore, where 
the Kabeiroi under the name of ^teydXoi 6eoi had 
gained a footing, young sows were offered to the 
latter.* Finally, a ram-sacrifice of a peculiar and 
mystic type may have been part of the Samo- 
thracian tradition.* But we do not know that the 
idea of the god’s incarnation in the victim, which 
might transform the sacrificial meal into a_ sacra- 
mental communion, was vividly present in the 
Samothracian ritual. Nor can we discover there 
any clear indication of that other idea, sometimes 
Imked with the sacramental and so momentous in 


of the iiiarai , — may be called a sacrament; and 
the Eleusinian service must have influenced the 
later Samothracian at many points. An inscrip- 
tion in Bucharest referring to the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries, if we accept an attractive restoration, 
inay indicate the mystic ritual of the administra- 
tion of holy bread and drink to the iiiarax by the 
priest ; enough at least is preserved to reveal the 
importance of the sacramental cup.* 

Such rites of power always enhance the mystic 
6clat of the priesthood ; and it is not improbable 
that the priests themselves took the names of the 
‘great gods’ and were called Kabeiroi; for this 
would explain the inconsequent opinion that 
prevailed in some learned circles of later antiquity 
that the Kabeiroi, although the name obviously 
designated high gods, were only irpivoXot, the 
ministers of these, like the Korybantes or the 
Kouretes.* One of the most important functions 
of the priest was the scrutiny of the catechumens, 
so as to decide if they were ceremonially ‘pure’ 
and therefore suitable for admission. In the 
ancient ritual-code the mavest impurity was blood- 
shed ; and we hear of a Kabeiric official called Kofyj 
or KiT)s, whose function was the purification of 
homicides.* A text of Livy * reveals to us a temple- 
council or synod, in which the chief magistrate 
was called /SaviXciJr, who tried coses of homicide to 
decide whether the pollution was too great for the 
temple to offer them asylum ; for the rights of 
asylum were rigidly respected in Samothrace and 
might be abused. The powers of the lower world, 
to whom the ftiarai were consecrated by wearing a 
purple band round their waists* — purple being a 
‘ chthonian ' colour — were specially sensitive about 
bloodshed. 


the mystery-cults of the Mediterranean area, of 
the periodic death and resurrection of the deity. 
Lenormant has indeed drawn this conclusion from 
certain late and doubtful records and still more 
doubtful monuments.^ Clement of Alexandria* 
narrates the legend of the murder of one of the 
Korybantes by his brethren, and seems to assert 
that this story was transferred to the Kabeiroi, 
which is not improbable in view of the general 
confusion in later literature between Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes, and Kouretes (see art. Koxtretes 
AKD Korybantes) ; but Clement does not clearly 
state that it ever entered as a motive into the 
sacred drama of the Ka^eipiKT] reXen}. The other 
authority is Firmicus Maternus,® who also narrates 
the murder of Korybas, and then adds : ‘ This is 
the Kabeiros to whom the men of Thessalonike 
used to offer prayers with blood-stained hands.’ 
If there is anything real behind _ this, wp may 
surmise that the worship of Kabeiros, which we 
know was prevalent in this Macedonian State, had 
attracted to itself the actual legend of the murdered 
and dismembered Dionysos, which was rife in those 
regions. It would be hazardous to assert that this 
was an original Kabeiric myth ; the old Samo- 
thracian religion, being Jess personal and anthropo- 
morphic than the Hellenic, may not have evolved 
any mythology of its own. 

But the sacramental idea might have been ex- 
pressed in the Samothracian ritual in other forms 
than communion with the blood of the divinity. 
In the Eleusinian mystery the administration of 
the KVKeiiv — the cereal drink sanctified by the 
goddess herself and offered by the priest to each 


1 Athen. mith. xiii. [188S] 421. 2 CGS Ui. 203. ref. 246 

STbe evidence consists of certain monumenta of wnich tbe 
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1 Darcmberp-Saftlio, i. 770 f. . , „ 

» Protrept. li. {PO viiL 81). * d« Errors, 11. 


A special form of purification, unrecorded else- 
where in the ancient Mediterranean world but in 
vogue in Samothrace, is the confessional ; and the 
record that attests it contains also the first repro- 
bation of it by the spirit of Protestantism : the 
haughty Lysander refused to confess to mortal 
man, when the priest of the Kabeiroi asked him 
what was the greatest sin that he had committed.* 

As regards the actual Bpti/isva, or sacred action 
whereby the initiation was consummated, we have 
less evidence about the Samothracian than we 
have concerning the Eleusinian mysteries. There 
was a distinction here, as at Eleusis, between the 
catechumens and the fully initiate, the latter 
being called p-iarai ei5(re)3eTs, as possessing a peculiar 
piely, or, as at Eleusis, Mirrai,’’ and this term 
implies that the central act of the mystery was 
the revelation of certain sacred things or shows to 
their eyes. The show might have included a 
solemn dance ; for we have n literary reference to 
the religious dancing of the ‘pious Samothracians,’* 
and a relief found by Conze near the sanctuary 
showed a dance of nymphs.* The dancing may 
have been dramatic or mimetic ; if so, it is useless 
to try to guess at its purport ; wo have no records 
that the most credulous could believe, nor can we 
point to any hieratic legend that is genuinely 
Samothracian; we know far less about Samo- 
tbrace, which was perhaps never wholly Hellenized, 
than about Eleusis, and it is merely futile to re- 
count the various legends, Cretan, Phry^an, 
Theban, that the later learning of the Hellenistic 

1 Arch. Ep. Mitth. vi. [18821 S^no. 14: rAraTovlpftTn-o? 

rb rrmija ryxeti [to roTOi' toT]? fivcrraiyl 
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2 Strabo, p. 472 f. 

2 ncsych. ^.t?. KotTT? ; lepfv? Kapeiptav, b Ko^Saiptay ^ot'tar. 
BoblnsoQ (i4rc^. Inst. Am^r, xvii. [1918) 803) compares the 
icaveiTt the priestess mentioned in the newly discovered inscrip- 
tion of Sardis. 
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world tried to implant on this mysterious island. 
Only one record deserves some passing attention. 
The scholiast on Euripides, quoting from Ephoros, 
after giving the useless story that Kadmos carried 
off Harmonia from Samothrace, adds words of 
greater importance : ‘ and even now in their 
festivals {iy rats ioprais) in Samothrace they make 
search for Harmonia.’ ^ We know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegetation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in Greece; and Ephoros might 
have been referring to some purely country-pageant 
of the island, whether Hellenic or autochthonous. 
But, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague phrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mysteries themselves — the probability being strong 
a priori that they had one — then we can draw 
some interesting conclusions: Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samothrace, 
becanse she was attached to Kadmos, and Kadmos 
Avas attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication with the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or Kadmilos was identified with their 
Kadmos. Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth-goddess, if there ivas the 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorxoivful 
search for the lost one, the Greek tiiarai, misled by 
the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo- 
thracian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carrying off his bride from Samothrace 
would be explained. If all this ivere certain, ive 
should not feel convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Samothracian ; it is so like to Avhat 
happened and Avas performed at Eleusis that Ave 
might naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under Eleusinian influences that the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries underwent at the time when they were 
becoming pan-Hellenic, 

On the same analogies we must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there AA'as some Uphs Tt&yos 
m them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
Avith exhortation. And on a priori grounds Ave 
should believe that this would be connected Avith 
the doctrine of a future life and the promise of 
future happiness ; for we could hardly understand 
hoAV the Samothracian could compete so success- 
fully throughout the later period or paganism Avith 
the other influential mystery-initiations, such as 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, the Phrygian, and 
the Egyptian, if it proffered to its piarai no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 
proclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 
Eleusinian deities, Avere poAvers of the shadoAvy 
world, the ghost-realm; and the Greek mind 
would be sure to conclude that mystic communion 
Avith them Avould affect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence Ave may explain the gi-OAvth of the 
legend that it was Demeter herself, the goddess 
Avho held the key of the Eleusinian Paradise, who 
instituted the Kabeiric rites. The belief in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments may have a moraliz- 
ing effect on conduct ; and it is specially attested 
of the Samothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that ‘ those Avho had partaken in these inysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect better than their past selves.’* 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about these rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion will perhaps never be attained. The 
eA’idence whion has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. The Greeks 
themselves were confused in their vieAV of these 
diAunities, who for the meagreness of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Koman nuniina, such as the Penates, than 
the clear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

LrrzRATmiE.— C. A. Lobeck, Aolaophamm, KSnipsbere, 
1829, li. 1109-131S (collection nnd criticism of literary records); 
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O. Bubensohn, J)tt HystcrisiiftcimjiuiiitAi i/, jj^huhji 
S amothrace, Berlin, 1892 ; A. Conze, Archaologische Unter- 
suchungen atif Samothrake, Vienna, 1876; L. Preller and 
C. Robert, Griechische Mythologie, Berlin, 1894, pp. 847-864. 

Leavis R. Parnell. 

KABIR, KABiRPANTHlS.-i. Lifeof Kabir. 
— Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished in N. India about a.d. 1440 to 1618, 
His_ origin is uncertain, and is the subject of 
various^ legends current among his folloivers. 
According to one account, his mother Avas a Aurgin 
widoAV, the daughter of a Brahman. She accom- 
panied her father, Avho Avas a folIoAver of Rumanand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide, Ramanand, Avhile blessing her, 
offered her the usual Avish that she might conceive 
a son, not knoAving her state of AvidoAvhood, The 
sequel is variously reported. It Avas impossible to 
recall the blessing; but, AA'hile one version states 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should be miraculously born from 
his mother’s hand. AR stories agree that the 
child was brought ^ by a Aveaver named Niril 
and his Avife Nima. The Kabirpanthis, or followers 
of Kabir, assert that the infant Avas an incarnation 
found by Nima floating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are enrrent regarding 
Kabir’s wife (Loi), son (Kamal), and daughter 
(Kamaliya), all of Avhom are said to have had a 
miraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 
preached and AA'orked as a Aveaver in the_ neigh- 
bourhood of Benares. OAving to his teachings he 
was an object of dislike^ both to Hindus and to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that he Avas de- 
nounced to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brahmans decried him as an 
associate with a Avoman of ill-fame and Avith Rae 
Das, another religious teacher Avho Avas a ChamSr, 
or leather-worker, despised for his Ioav position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
dispute at once arose as to the disposal of his 
remains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
•Muhammadans, the former desiring to cremate 
and the latter to bury them. While they AA’rangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and bade them raise the 
cloth Avhich covered the corpse. When this wm 
done, it AA'as found that the body bad vanished, 
but a heap of floAvers occupied its place. Half of 
these were burnt after the Hindu custom at ^ ®PO'' 
now knoAvn as Kabir Chaura in Benares, and the 
rest were buried at Maghar, which became the 
headquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect. A tomb was built there which was subse- 
quently repaired about 1667 by a Muhammadan 
officer of the Mughal army. . 

2 . Influence and doctrine. — In the religious 
history of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
importance. He Avas almost certainly a disciple 
of Ramanand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
school of thought. His teaching Avas the first 
important introduction of these tenets m A***}j^' 
But heAvas also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
who tried to affect both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. And, while his followers are stiu 
numerons,^ the effects of his teaching are rendered 
still more important by the fact that it 
the main sources draAvn on by Nanak bfiaii, mo 
founder of the Sikh religion. In explanation oi 
Kabir’s constant references to Tslflm, J. Malcolm 
(Asiai. Researches, xi. [1810] 267) desc«^cd hm as a 
Muhammadan and a Sufi — steteme^ which a r 
hotly contested by H. H. Wilson {Religious S 

1 At the census of 1001 the number "‘“"If? AdiJ'inS 
the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Central India, ana 
Bombay. The number is certainly understated. 
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of the Sindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). G. H. 
Westoott of Lucknow, the most recent writer on 
the sect, is of opinion that Kabir was certainly a 
Muhammadan, and that he had at least some 
knowledge of Sufi teaching (Kabir and the Kabir 
Panth, p. 37).' Kabir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as has been done in so 
many movements of reform. He acknowledged 
no caste distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. As an unlettered 
man of low origin, he probably had no deep 
acq^uaintance with the last. The Hindu theogony 
was ruthlessly condemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the foundation of the teaching; hut, 
although the name of Kam is used, it is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
meant. Salvation is to be gained, not by acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or by good works, but by faith 
(bhaUi [cf. art. Bhakti-MAEOA]). 

In its essence the teaching is thus another 
instance of the revolt of simple minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mysteiy, and confusing 
complications of thought with which Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desired circum- 
cision, He would have sent men circumcised into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becomes a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to women ? Of 
what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting 
your beads, performing ablution, and bouung in 
temples, when, while you mutter your prayers, or 
journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
our heart! If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
ecomes a Brahman, what do women wear ? The 
God of all religions is the same. To 'All and 
Ram we owe our existence, and should therefore 
show similar tenderness to all that live. The city 
of Hara (another name of Ram) is to the east, and 
that of 'All to the west ; but explore your own 
hearts, for there are both Ram and Karim (a name 
of God). The worship of many gods is wrong. 
M&yd (‘delusion’; see art. MayA) created them, 
and, as they have sprung from sin, so are they the 
cause of sin in others. In the search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has himself learned to 
know God. And a teacher should not he accepted, 
as the Brahman is by the Hindu, without being 
tested. When the master is blind, what is to 
become of the scholar ? When the blind leads the 
blind, both wUl fall into the well. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar is unapt. It is blowing 
through a bamboo to teach wisdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, hut must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of &dbda, the Word, and this teach- 
ing is one of the most striking of the many 
parallels between Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. In orthodox Hindu thought Itnowledge 
can he attained by percepti<m and inference. The 
Vaisnava teachers added Sabda, which includes 
both divine inspiration and the word of the teacher. 
There are many words, and there is a great differ- 
ence between them. Accept the true _W ord_. If 
man wishes to know the truth, let him investigate 
the Word. Without finding the gateway of the 
Word, man will ever be astray. Without the 
Word the Nostras are blind. There are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kabir says, 
‘I am a lover of the \Vord which has shown me 
the unseen (God).’ It would appear probable that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and hell, 
but regarded these names as symholic of happiness 
and misery in this world. Transmigration wm 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modem Kabir- 
anthis, however, believe that the soul enters 
eaven or heU between successive periods of re- 
birth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through- 
out N. India thousands of rhyming couplets are 
current which are ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of hymns, odes, and doctrinal or argu- 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson rives a list 
of 20 works included in the Khas Grantha, or 
Book par excellence, at Kabir Chaura, hut Westcott 
has obtained references to 82 in addition to eight 
of those mentioned by Wilson. The great majority 
are still in man^cript only. It is probable that 
the first collection of Ka'bir’s sayings was not 
compiled earlier than 60 years after his death. Of 
most authority is the Bljah (literally ‘invoice- or 
account-book ’), which has been printed with com- 
mentaries. It was compiled by Bhago Das, one of 
Kahir’s immediate disciples, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of poems referred to above. 
A number of sayings attributed to Kabir are 
included in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Macaulifie, The Sikh Beligion, vi. 142-316). 

3 . The Kabirpanthis. — The community has not 
escaped sectarian division. As already mentioned, 
Maghar is the headquarters of the Miiliammadan 
followers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. The latter recognize two main divisions. 
The Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
the main establishment at Benares, and one version 
dates the appointment of the first Hindu mahant 
(‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. But a 
second establishment exists in Chattisgarh in the 
Central Provinces, founded by Dharra Das, a 
Banin who is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so many 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive- 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modem Kabirpanthis prefer that members of the 
unclean castes should join other sects, and should 
not wear the rosary of wooden beads which marks 
their own members. Members of the twice-bom 
castes in addition wear thejaneo, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A woman may also wear the 
rosary, but not before marriage, and she may 
not become a disciple of her husband’s spiritual 
guide, for disciples of the same teacher are 
regarded as brother and sister. An elaborate 
ceremony of initiation is performed, which includes 
the consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of the head mahant, representing the master, 
and a betel leaf. On the latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. It is called the 
arioana, or passport, and is said to represent the 
ody of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the communication of a secret mantra, 
or text. In the Dharm Das section there are 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
differ in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month a fast is 
observed, followed in the evening by a religious 
meal, at which a service is read, and an address 
delivered by a mahant, while hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christianity. When in extremis, the dying 
receive the holy water and betel leaf described in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en- 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of two 
years. They are usually widows or the wives 
of men who have joined the order. Branches of 
the community are ministered to by mdhants 
who receive authority from the head mahant. 
As a rule, at present the mahants are nob men 
of great leammg, though some are acquainted 
with Tulasi Das’s Bamayana and the Bhagavad- 
giia. 
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world tried to implant on this mysterious island. 
Only one record deserves some passing attention. 
The scholiast on Euripides, quoting from Ephoros, 
after giving the useless story that Kadmos carried 
off Harmonia from Samothrace, adds words of 
greater importance : ‘ and even now in their 

festivals (iv rats ioprait} in Samothrace they make 
search for Harmonia.’^ We know that the quest 
for the vanished deity of vegetation was part of an 
agrarian ritual in Greece; and Ephoros might 
have been referring to some purely country-pageant 
of the island, whether Hellenic or autochtlionous. 
But, if we regard it as more probable that his 
vague phrases refer to the sacred drama of the 
mystenes themselves — the probahility being strong 
a priori that they had one — then we can draw 
some interesting conclusions: Harmonia was a 
Hellenic divine name attracted to Samothrace, 
because she was attached to Kadmos, and Kadmos 
was attracted there because Thebes had ancient 
communication rvuth the island, and the native 
Kasmilos or Kadmilos was identified with their 
Kadmos. Now, if Kasmilos in the mysteries 
carried off the earth-goddess, if there was the 
semblance of an abduction followed by a sorrowful 
search for the lost one, the Greek /iicrrai, misled by 
the name Kadmilos, would interpret the Samo- 
thracian earth-bride as Harmonia, and the story of 
Kadmos carrying off his bride from Samothrace 
would he explained. If all this were certain, Ave 
should not feel convinced that this holy drama was 
autochthonous Samothracian ; it is so like to rvhat 
happened and Avas performed at Eleusis that Ave 
might naturally ascribe it to the reorganization 
under Eleusinian influences that the Kabeiroi- 
mysteries underAvent at the time when they were 
becoming pan-Hellenic. 

On the same analogies we must suppose that 
besides a sacred drama there Avas some Upht y^iyos 
in them, some exegesis, accompanied probably 
Avith exhortation. And on a priori grounds Ave 
should believe that this would De connected Avith 
the doctrine of a future life and the promise of 
future happiness ; for we could hardly understand 
hoAV the Samothracian could compete so success- 
fully throughout the later period or paganism with 
the other influential mystery-initiations, such as 
the Eleusinian, the Bacchic, the Phrygian, and 
the Egyptian, if it proffered to its fiicrrai no such 
message of posthumous salvation as the others 
proclaimed. Moreover, the Kabeiroi, like the 
Eleusinian deities, Avere poAvers of the shadoAvy 
world, the ghost-realm; and the Greek mind 
would he sure to conclude that mystic communion 
Avith them Avould affect the lot of the departed 
spirit. Hence Ave may explain the groAvth of the 
legend that it was Demeter herself, the goddess 
who held the key of the Eleusinian Paradise, who 
instituted the Kabeiric rites. The belief in posthu- 
mous reAvards and punishments may have a moraliz- 
ing effect on conduct ; and it is specially attested 
of the Samothracian mysteries, and of these alone, 
that ‘ those Avho had partaken in these mysteries 
became more pious and more just, and in every 
respect better than their past selves.’ * 

A more intimate and more certain knowledge 
about these rites and the genuine Samothracian 
religion Avill perhaps never be attained. Tire 
evidence whicn has been used above is mainly 
indirect, incomplete, and vague. The Greelcs 
themselves were confused in their vieAV of these 
divinities, who for the meagreness of their legend 
and the dimness of their personality resemble more 
the Roman mtniina, such as the Penates, than 
the clear Olympian figures of Hellas. 

LiTZEATimE. — C. A, Lobcck, Aglaophamus, KSnigsberr, 
1829, li. 1109-134S (collection nnd criticism of literary records); 


I Phceniu. 7. 


2 Diod. Sic. V, 49. 


Daremberg:-Saglio,e.r.‘Cabiri’(F. T.n — : • 

worthy) ; L. Bloch, art. ‘ Megaloi Tt ' 1 ■ ■'! 

O. Rubensohn, Die Mysterienheu^j,^,,,^-, i^^cuiis ima 
Samothrace, Berlin, 1892 ; A. Conze, Arebaologische Vnter- 
^chnngen avf Samothrake, Vienna, 1875; L. PreUer and 
C. Robert, Gnechitche Mythologie, Berlin, 1894, pp. 847-864. 

Lewis R. Parnell. 

KABlR, KABiRPANTHlS.-i. Lifeof Kabir. 
— Kabir, an Indian teacher and religious reformer, 
flourished in N, India about a.d. 1440 to 1518. 
His origin is uncertain, and is the subject of 
various legends current among his followers. 
According to one account, his mother Avas a virgin 
AvidoAV, the daughter of a Brahman. She accom- 
panied her father, Avho Avas a follou'er of Ramanand, 
the great teacher of S. India, on a visit to the 
spiritual guide. Ramanand, Avhile blessing her, 
offered her the usual Avish that she might conceive 
a son, not knoAving her state of Avidon'hood. The 
sequel is variously reported. It Avas impossible to 
recall the blessing; but, while one version stato 
that the mother abandoned the child to escape 
disgrace, another relates that Ramanand contrived 
that the child should be miraculously bom from 
his mother’s hand. All stories agree that the 
child Avas brought up by a weaver named Nirfl 
and his Avife Nima. The Kabirpanthls, or followers 
of Kabir, assert that the infant was an incarnation 
found by Nima floating on a lotus in a tank near 
Benares. Similar legends are current regarding 
Kabir’s Avife (Loi), son (Kamal), and daughter 
(Kamaliya), all of AA'hom are said to have had a 
miraculous birth. Throughout his life Kabir 
preached and AA'orked as a Aveaver in the_ neigh- 
Dourhood of Benares. OAving to his teachings he 
was an object of dislike both to Hindus and to 
Muhammadans, and it is said that he was de- 
nounced to Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi, as laying 
claim to divine attributes, but escaped by his 
ready tongue. The Brahmans decried him as an 
associate with a Avoman of iU-fame and Arith Rae 
Das, another religious teacher Avho Avas a Chamfir, 
or leather-AVorker, despised for his Ioav position. 
Kabir died at Maghar near Gorakhpur, and a 
dispute at once arose as to the disposal of his 
remains, which were claimed by both Hindus and 
.Muhammadans, the former desiring to cremate 
and the latter to bury them. While they AVrangled, 
Kabir himself appeared and bade them raise the 
cloth Avhich covered the corpse. When this wm 
done, it Avas found that the body had vanished, 
but a heap of floAvers occupied its place. Half of 
these were burnt after the Hindu custom at a spot 
noAv knoAvn as Kabir Chaura in Benares, and the 
rest Avere buried at Maghar, which became the 
headquarters of the Muhammadan portion of the 
sect. A tomb was built there which was subse- 
quently repaired about 1667 by a Muhammadan 
ofiicer of the Mughal army. . 

2 . Influence and doctrine. — In the religious 
history of India, Kabir occupies a place of great 
importance. He Avas almost certainly a disciple 
of Ramanand, and thus belongs to the Vaisnava 
school of thought. His teaching Avas the first 
important introduction of these tenets m N, India. 
But he Avas also conspicuous as the earliest thinker 
Avho tried to affect both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. And, Avhfle his followers are ®tiu 
numerous,^ the effects of his teaching are rendered 
still more important by the fact that it 
the main sources draini on by Nanak Shan, tno 
founder of the Sikh religion. In explanation o 
Kabir’s constant references to Tslfim, J, Malcolm 
{Asiat. Besearches, xi, [1810] 267) described hm as a 
Muhammadan and a Siifi — statements which v e 
hotly contested byH.' H. Wilson (Religious Sects 

1 At the census of 3901 the number retunicd was &13.171 in 
the Central Provinces, United Provinces, India, and 

Bombay. The number is certainly understated. 
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^ the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 69, note). 6. H, 
Westcott of Lucltnow, the most recent writer on 
the sect, is of opinion that Kahlr was certainly a 
Muhammadan, and that he had at least some 
knowledge of Sufi teaching {Kahir and the Kdbir 
Panth, p._ 37). Kabir rejected entirely all the 
outward signs of Hinduism, as has been done in so 
many movements of reform. He acknowledged 
no caste distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, 
fasting, and almsgiving, and despised the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. As an unlettered 
man of low origin, he probably had no deep 
acquaintance with the last. The Hindu theogony 
was ruthlessly condemned. Belief in a Supreme 
Being is the foundation of the teaching; but, 
although the name of Ram is used, it is clear 
throughout that the incarnation of Visnu is not 
meant. Salvation is to be gained, not by acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or by good works, but by faith 
(bhaUi [cf. art. Bhakti-Maega]). 

In its essence the teaching is thus another 
instance of the revolt of simple minds against the 
deadening weight of ritual, mystery, and confusing 
complications of thought with which Brahmanism 
and Islam are overlaid. If God had desired circum- 
cision, He would have sent men circumcised into 
the world. If by circumcision a man becomes a 
Muhammadan, what is to happen to women ? Of 
what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting 
your beads, performing ablution, and bo-wing in 
temples, when, while you mutter your prayers, or 
journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
our heart? If by wearing a sacred thread a man 
ecomes a Brahman, what do women wear ? The 
God of all religions is the same. To 'Ali and 
RS.m we owe our existence, and should therefore 
show similar tenderness to all that live. The city 
of Hara (another name of Ram) is to the east, and 
that of 'All to the west; but explore your own 
hearts, for there are both Ram and Kariin (a name 
of God). The worship of many gods is wrong. 
Maya, (‘delusion’; see art. Maya) created them, 
and, as they have sprung from sin, so are they the 
cause of sin in others. In the search for God a 
guide is necessary, who has himself learned to 
Know God. And a teacher should not be accepted, 
as the Brahman is by the Hindu, without being 
tested. When the master is blind, what is to 
become of the scholar ? When the blind leads the 
blind, both will fall into the well. Yet the master 
is helpless when the scholar is unwt. It is blo-wing 
through a bamboo to teach wisdom to the dull. 
The scriptures are of value, but must not be rated 
too highly. 

Most important in the positive doctrines of 
Kabir is that of &abda, the Word, and this teach- 
ing is one of the most striking of the many 
parallels between Christianity and the preaching 
of Kabir. In orthodox Hindu thought knowledge 
can be attained by perceptiqp and inference. The 
Vaisnava teachers added Sabda, which includes 
both divine inspiration and the word of the teacher. 
There are many words, and there is a great differ- 
ence between them. Accept the true _Word_. If 
man -wishes to know the truth, let him investiga,te 
the Word. Without finding the gateway of the 
Word, man will ever be astray. Without the 
Word the ^astras are blind. There are many 
words, but take the pith of them. Kabir says, 
‘I am a lover of the vVord which has shouTi me 
the unseen (God).’ It would appear probable that 
Kabir did not recognize a distinct heaven and hell, 
but regarded these names as symbolic of happmess 
and misery in this world. TransmiCTation -wm 
certainly a feature in his doctrine. Modern Kabir- 
anthis, however, believe that the som enters 
eaven or hell between successive periods of re- 
birth. 


Kabir’s teaching was purely oral, and through- 
out N. India thousands of rhyming couplets are 
current which are ascribed to him. In addition, 
he and his successors are responsible for a large 
number of h3Tnns, odes, and doctrinal or argu- 
mentative poems. These have been collected, and 
a few have been published. Wilson rives a list 
of 20 works included in the Khds Grantha, or 
Book par excellence, at Kabir Chaura, but Westcott 
has obtained references to 82 in addition to eight 
of those mentioned by Wilson. The great majority 
are still in manuscript only. It is probable that 
the first collection of Ka'bir’s sayings was not 
compDed earlier than 60 years after his death. Of 
most authority is tlie Bljah (literally ‘ invoice- or 
account-book ’), which has been printed -with com- 
mentaries. It was compiled by Bhago Das, one of 
Kabir’s immediate disciples, and contains specimens 
of the various classes of poems referred to above. 
A number of sayings attributed to Kabir are 
included in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs (tr. 
Mncanliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 142-316). 

3. The Kabirpanthis. — The commimity has not 
escaped sectarian division. As already mentioned, 
Magnar is the headquarters of the Rluhammadan 
followers of Kabir, who keep aloof from the 
Hindus. The latter recognize two main divisions. 
The Hindu shrine at Maghar is only a branch of 
the main establishment at Benares, and one version 
dates the appointment of the first Hindu mahant 
(‘religious superior’) at Maghar in 1764. But a 
second establishment exists in Chattisgarh in the 
Central Provinces, founded by Dharm Dfis, a 
Bania who is said to have been rebuked for idolatry 
by Kabir himself. As in the case of so many 
reforming movements in Hinduism, there is a 
tendency to relapse into ritualism and exclusive- 
ness. Though Kabir preached against caste, the 
modem Kabirpanthis prefer that members of the 
unclean castes should join other sects, and should 
not wear the rosary of wooden beads which marks 
their own members. Members of the twice-bom 
castes in addition wear thejaneo, or sacred thread, 
of the Hindus. A woman may also wear the 
rosary, but not before marriage, and she may 
not become a disciple of her husband’s spiritual 
guide, for disciples of the same teacher are 
regarded ns brother and sister. An elaborate 
ceremony of initiation is performed, which includes 
the consumption of water used for washing the 
feet of the head mahant, representing the master, 
and a betel leaf. On the latter the secret name 
of God is inscribed with dew. _ It is called the 
anoana, or passport, and is said to represent the 
ody of Kabir. An important feature in the 
ceremony is the commimication of a secret mantra, 
or text. In the Dhnrm Das section there are 
several mantras, and the ceremonies of initiation 
differ in a number of details. Every Sunday and 
on the last day of the lunar month a fast is 
observed, followed in the evening by a religious 
meal, at which a service is read, and an address 
delivered by a mahant, while hymns are also 
sung. A later ceremony follows, of even greater 
solemnity, and resembling the Communion service 
in Christianity. When in extremis, the dying 
receive the holy water and betel leaf described in 
connexion with initiations. Monastic life is en- 
couraged, and women may be admitted to the 
order, if found qualified, after a probation of t-u’o 
years. They are usually -\rido-ws or the -wives 
of men who nave joined the order. Branches of 
the community are _ ministered to by mahants 
who receive authority from the head mahant. 
As a rule, at present the mahants are not men 
of great leammg, though some are acquainted 
with Tulasi Das’s Ramayana and the Bhaqavad- 
gxta. 
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liiTEBATURE. — ^The best account of the sect is contained in 
G. H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907, which includes a bibliography. A curious comparison 
between the teaching of Kabir and Christianity was made by 
Pandit Walji Bechar, a pastor of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in the Kaira district, Gujanat. His conclusions were 
published in a book called Kabir Charitra (Gujarati), Surat, 
18S1. Reference must also be made to H. H. Wilson, Religions 
Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. G8-9S, and especially to 
M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 122.^16. 
For a brief summary, see also R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^avism, 
Saivisin, etc. (CHAP iil. 6), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 67-73. 

R. Burn. 

KACHARIS.— See Bonos. 

KS.CHHI. — An important agricultural tribe 
in N. India, an offshoot of the Kurmi. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 1,304,296, the major- 
ity of whom are found in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Central India, and the Central 
Provinces. Their name is usually derived from Slcr. 
haksa, ‘flank,’ ‘enclosure,’ or harm, ‘furrow’; 
but they claim connexion with the Kachhwaha sept 
of Rajputs, who assert totemic association with the 
tortoise (kachchhapa). The Kachhi are among the 
best aOTiculturists in N. India, specially devoting 
themsmves to the growth of the more valuable 
crops, such as vegetables, sugar-cane, and opium. 
Practically all are Hindus ; and, if they can be said 
to belong to any sect, they prefer the Sakta, and 
worship the goddess Durga Devi, more especially 
in her form as Sitala, the smallpox goddess, whom 
they propitiate in March-April and June- July 
wth offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money, 
which are received by the kumhar, or potter-priest, 
who attends her shrine. Except when they make 
pilgrimages to the shrines of the greater gods, they 
pay little regard to the orthodox deities of the 
Hindu pantheon, and devote themselves to the cult 
of the group of minor local gods, who are supposed 
to protect them from trouble and cause the increase 
of their crops. Such in the United Provinces are 
Nagarsen, one of the deities controlling disease ; 
Chamar, who, if he be not propitiated with gifts of 
sweetmeats, incense, and red lead at the Holi and 
Divali festivals, stops the milk of cows and bufla- 
loes ; Lai Mani, ‘ red jewel,’ the household god, to 
whom cakes and sweetmeats are dedicated and 
subsecLuently eaten by the worshipper and his 
family ; and Bhumiya, god of the soil, who is 
patron of the village and its people, the male 
partner of Dharti Mata, Mother Earth. The 
malevolent deity most feared is Bisari, ‘ the poison- 
ous one’ (Skr. visa, ‘poison’), who brings ophthal- 
mia on those who neglect her worship. It is 
believed that her priest can bring this disease on 
sinners by lighting a lire and throwing hot coals 
on her image. When a person is afflicted in this 
way, he lays aside seven cowrie-shells, a piece of 
turmeric, and some charcoal, as a mark of his vow 
to make a pilgrima^ to the slirine of the goddess 
at Sankisa in the Farrukhabad District, United 
Provinces. The presentation of a silver coin here 
ensures immunity from the disease. People who 
are too poor to undertake this journey endeavour 
to appease the angry goddess by going a mile or so 
in the direction of her temple, and making an offer- 
ing in a field which must be beyond the bormdary 
of the village in which they live. With this cult 
of the minor gods is combined that of local 
Muhammadan saints like Madar Sahib of Makan- 
pnr, or that at the tomb of some martyr of the faith, 
as Shahid or Sayyid Mard. Among the Kachhi 
of the_ Deccan there are indications of a form of 
totemism in the regard paid at marriages to the 
guardian (devak) of the union, which usually con- 
sists of an axe and leaves of four species of the 
sacred fig-tree and mango, which are tied to a post 
in the marriage halls at the houses of both bride 
and bridegroom. 


Litekature. — For the United Proi-incee: W. Crooke, TO 
1896, iii. 81 ; for the Devak of the Decoan : SG xviii. (1885) pt! 
i. p. 283 ; J. M. Campbell, Holes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 8 fl. ; J. G. Frazer, Tolemim 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, il. 276ff. CROOKE. 

KACHINS.— See Burma. 

KAFIRS.— See Bantu. 

KAFIRISTAN. — ^Kafiristan, or ‘the land of 
the infidel,’ almost certainly is no longer correctly 
described by that epithet. Since it was visited by 
the present writer, who left the country in 1891, 
the Amir of Kabul is believed effectually to have 
conquered every one of its numerous tribes who 
were continuously engaged in internecine fighting. 
No doubt among the old people the ancient gods 
are worshipped secretly still ; but the former 
picturesque ceremonial, the dancing, the feasting, 
the oratorical invocation of favourite deities, must 
have given place now to the austere rites of the 
religion of Islam, the self-righteousness, and the 
dignified authority of its priests. Fanaticism vdll 
be prevalent among the younger men, taken away, 
many of them, as boys to Kabul and returned m 
zealots of the new faith, and also among the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the converts, for naturally 
it is among the most recent recruits of any religion 
that, on the average, the highest enthusiasm pre- 
vails. There is little probability that the Kafirs 
will ever lapse back to paganism. Muhamma- 
danism has a singular attraction for Orientals, and, 
once accepted by a people, it rarely seems to lose 
its hold upon their consciences or its insistent in- 
fluence upon their outlook upon life, their manners, 
and their ways of thought. 

This country, Kafiristan, is pressed in between 
Afghanistan and Chitral, Badakhshan and the 
Kunar Valley. More exactly it is situated be- 
tween latitude 34° 30' and latitude 36°, and from 
about longitude 70° to longitude 71° 30'. It is one 
of the most difficult and intricate mountain places 
of the world, harsh, inliospitable, and full of peril, 
both from the physical dangers of crag, pre- 
cipice, and howling torrent, and because of its 
superfluity of lurking-places for robbers and 
assassins, in the great sombre forests or the 
menacing defiles ; every big rock, wall, bush, and 
ruin has to be watched suspiciously by the trav- 
eller and approached ■with wariness. The total 
extent of this isolated country ,_ for long centuries 
an impregnable island of paganism, washed on all 
sides by an implacable sea of Muhammadanism, is 
probably not more than 5000 square miles. Noth- 
ing authoritatively definite is known about the 
history of the inhabitants. Obviously they are 
the descendants of many broken peoples. Prob- 
ably the upper and better featured classes repre- 
sent, in the main, certain ancient colonists 
Eastern Afghanistan, tinctured very likely_ '" 7 "“ 
Greek blood, who, refusing to accept Islam _m_tno 
10th cent., were hurtled out by the fervid mission- 
ary swordsmen from pleasant cultivated lands into 
the blank and hopeless mountain countn^, where 
they fell upon more or less aboriginal folk, still 
represented, it would seem, in at least one desolate 
high valley, whom they conquered and slew or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative analysis of the Kafir tnbes, espem- 
ally of those of the border valleys, is opt of tiie 
question ; fine-shaped heads, fair skins, -wise brows, 
are found almost exclusively among the chief ana 
most powerful -families of sept or tribe, but often 
even here there are to be found also the slopmg 
forehead, the restless eye, the coarse features, the 
dark colouring of the slave, or, again, the strange 
bird-like profile of the "wild and fierce nondesenpt 
degenerate. Sometimes in the same family m the 
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ably as a result of mixing on the frontiers of their 
country with their Musalman neighbours, when 
at peace, and hearing their religion scorned, the 
Kafirs, at any rate the younger portion, are in- 
clined to treat it cynically and with scepticism. 
Frequently two or three waggish youths will bur- 
lesque the ceremonies of their faith. But every- 
where the war-god_ Gish is popular and respected, 
and in his worship at least there is remarkable 
sincerity, even among the light-hearted younger 
men. The older people, though undoubtedly 
devout, seem to abandon their faith without very 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presungel 
the atmosphere is more distinctly religious. DevDs’ 
villages are continually met with. Old water- 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believed 
to have been constructed by god or goddess. Deep 
imprints of divine or dsemonio hands are shomi 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded, 
is an iron pillar thrust in the ground by Imra him- 
self, and likewise a sacred hole to look doivn which 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated to 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and the 
most famous temple in Kafiristan, also dedicated 
to Imra, is to be found in this valley. 

In Kafir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode of the gods, Michdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdesh, the region under the earth ; 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached through a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by Maramalik, a custodian created for that pur- 
pose by Imra. Once passed into Yurdesh, no one 
ever returns to the upper world. At death a 
man’s breath, his soul — the word sAon has the 
double meaning — enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in dreams. 
The elect wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesh termed Bisht, while the wicKed are 
always burning in fire. 'VVorship consists in be- 
having in a dignified and cheerful manner at the 
sacrifiees of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, in dancing, in the singing of hymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairies as well as 
deities have to be propitiated by offerings. The 
most common form of profane swearing is ‘May 
the curse of Imra strike you I ’ Besides gods and 
goddesses and inferior godlings, one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yush, The high 
priest of one of the Eastern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra is the Creator of all things in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of his mouth ho endowed with life his ‘prophets’ Moni, 
Gish, Sataram, and the rest ; but Dizane (a goddess) sprang into 
existence from his right breast. Bagisht alone among them nil 
was bom after the manner of men. In addition, Imra also 
created seven daughters whose special province it is to watch 
over agriculture. As the time for sowing approaches goats are 
sacrificed in their honour. The fairies and the demons were 
created by Imra, hut the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Moni with divine permission neariy exter- 
minated them. 

Most of the religious stories, told by this high 
authority and others, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show- 
ing the mental position at which the Kafirs bad 
arrived — horses with swords concealed _ in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin chums, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches were seven families 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizane and the roots Nirmali, another goddess. 
And there were narratives of BaM Adam and his 
wife, who with their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morning no smgle couple under- 
stood the language of any other couple. Imra then 
ordered them to set forth and populate the whole 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every- 
body loves the country of Kashmir, they obeyed 
the divine order. J^onstrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed : they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god ; the blood of one of these fabu- 
lous reptiles forms a tam pointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to frequently, but not more so than several other 
gods. At the religious festivals and funeral dances 
he receives three rounds of stamping and shuffling 
by the quaintly dressed performers, but ivithout 
any of the enthusiasm which is infused into the 
exercises in honour of Gish, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 
goddess Krumai. Every village has its temples. 
These are also to be found on the roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are small, mostly about 5 ft. square, 
and perhaps 6 ft. high. The lower two-tliirds con- 
sist of rubble masonry built between frames of 
axe-squared timbers. The top is almost entirely 
of wood with small window's in front, through 
which the idol or sacred stone can be seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
comers, upon which are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongneless bells, iron scull-pieces, and 
other trophies placed there in memory of some 
successful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabor- 
ately and prettily carved. Gish, the war-god, is 
the most devoutly admired of all the pantheon. 
To liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible compliment, while nothing can be in better 
taste than to call a woman ‘Gish Istri,’t,e. ‘the 
wife of Gish,’ Gish killed fabulous numbers of 
enemies — Hazrat 'Ali, Hasan and Husain, in short, 
every famous MusaJmfin the KSfirs ever heard of. 
Some Kafirs even say that Gish’s earthly name was 
Yazid, The most popular of the goddesses is 
Dizane. Any one having a son born to him in 
the preceding year ofl’ers a goat in sacrifice on the 
goddess’s annual festival day. Dizane protects 
the growing wheat crop; Nirmali, the Kafir Lucina, 
takes care of lying-in women and watches over 
chUdren. The special retreats for women are 
under her peculiar protection. Krumai is a popu- 
lar goddess ; she lives high up on the great snow 
mountains, but is chiefly remarkable by reason 
of the comical dance in her honour, which in- 
variably ends the performances at the regular 
ceremonies after each of the chief gods has been 
danced to in turn. 

Litebattoe. — H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans, 
London, 1879 ; A. H. MacMahon, The Southern Borders of 
Afghanistan, do. 1897; G. S. Robertson, The KUrs of Uie 
Hindu-Kush, do. 1896; C. E. Tate, Northern Afghanistan, 
Edinburgh, 1888. GeOKGE SCOTT BOBBRTSON. 

KAHAR (Skr. sJeandhaMra, ‘ one who carries 
loads on his shoulders ’). — A. tribe of litter-bearers, 
cultivators, and labourers. At the Census of 19H 
they numbered 1,838,698. In Bengal those who 
profess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
Siva and the iaicti, or female element, the pro- 
portion of Vaisnavas being very small. 

■ Members of the EawinI sub-caste observe a peculiar worship 
In honour of Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon oi 
Kdrtik (October-November), when, accompanied by BnilimaM, 
they proceed to a wood and make offerings of vegetable, inius, 
and sweetmeats under an dmld tree (PhyllanOius emblieaX but 
never sacrifice any animal. A feast is then given to the nron- 
mans, after which the Kahirs dine and drink spirits to excca 
The entertainment of Brahmans on this day is accounted M 
meritorious os the gift of five cows on any other 
addition to DSk, Kartd, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharom B4J, WMS, 
Sambhundth, and Bdm ThSkur, whose worship is 
throughout Behar, the caste pay special reverence to a dei^ 
Kohir called Ddmubir, before whose effigy, ™dely daubed to i^ 
and black paint, goats are sacrificed and 
meats, and various kinds of cakes offered at marria^s, ounng 
harvest time and when illness or disaster threatens the 
hold. As a rule these rites are performed only or the mraoers 
of the family, who share the offerings among tocmselvM. in 
Bhagalpur, however, the Malthil or Eanaujii Brahmans, who 
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Bervo the caste as priests of the greater gods, are called in to 
Bacrifice to Dimubir, and receive half of the offerings ns their 
perquisite. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days 
set apart for the worship of Damuhir ’ (Risley, TO, i. 372). 

In the United Provinces they are generally ortho- 
dox Hindus, hut are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They offer to Bhairon, an impersona- 
tion of the male partner of the Earth-goddess, a 
goat, pulse cakes, and spirits ; to Mahahir or 
HanumSn, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahraanical 
cords, and garlands of flowers ; to the Pauchon Pir 
(see Pachpiriyas) the offering is a kid and spirits. 
In Jhansi there is a curious combination of Hindu 
and Musalman usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the shrine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation (kalima), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, and the butcher 
cleans the carcass, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the water 
nut [Trapa, hispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Siloman Baba 
and his brother Madho Baba ; when sowing melons, 
they add to these a third godling, Ghatauriya Baba. 
All these deities have platforms erected on the 
banks of rivers and tanks, and are supposed to 
protect crops soum near such places. When they 
go out fishing or start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalu Kahar, a deceased worthy of the tribe. In 
the Deccan they are known as Bhoi and in Madras 
as Bestha. 

Literatcrb. — H. H. Risley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, 1. S70 ff. ; 
W. Crooke, TC, do. 1896, iU. 92 ff. ; SISQ ii. 85, 87 ; BG xvu. 
0884] 163 ff. ; E. Thurston, CasUs and Tribes, Madras, 1909, 

i. 2i8fl. W. Crooke. 

KAILAS, KAILASA (the name is probably of 
Tibetan origin). — A mountain in Tibet, lying N. of 
the sacred lake Manasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft.— less than that of Gurla 
Mandhata (25,860 ft.), the peak which flanks the 
lake region on the south. It is generally identified 
by Hindus with Mount Mem, which by others is 
supposed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Kalmlr. The legends connected with 
this world-mountain cannot be given in detail. 

‘ On the summit of Meru,’ according to Atkinson (Hitnafayon 
Gazetteer, ii. flSSl] 291 f., quoting the PurariaB), ‘ is the city of 
Brahma, and, like filaments from the root of the lotuSj numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with toe self-moTinir cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 
I say, they dwell with their consorts. There resides Brahma, 
god of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the 
Vedas; the greatest of the great gods, also of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one’s wshcs ; thousands of 
great gods are in this beautiful court ; there also dwell the 
Brahmarigis.' 

Kailasa is especially the abode of Siva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like that of a Hindu 
temple, with a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblance to tbe_ phallic symbol 
{lihga), possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, the route 
of which is prescribed in the Hindu_ scriptures 
(Sherring, Western Tibet, p. 49 f.). Hitherto the 
difficulty of the journey has prevented the assembly 
of large bodies of pilgrims ; hut, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
np to the people of India, it will probably be more 
largely frequented {ib. p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Pollowers of both religions march 
solemnly round it, the length of the actual circuit 
being about 25 miles and the journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
Gauri-kund, the lake sacred tc^Ganri, ‘ the yellow, 
brilliant one,’ the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

■ As Bome persons measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and others are aged and accompanied by 
women, and others again linger on the road, cither for contem- 
plation or to bathe in the icy waters of the Gauri-kupd (Enough 
the ordinary pilgrim merely breaks the ice and pnts a little of 


the water on his head), it is easy to see that the time occupied 
by the journey varies very greatly. One and all condemn tlie 
record-breaker, who hurries round in as short a time as possible, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious epithet of khi-kor, the 
man who runs round like a dog ' (ib. p. 279 f .). 

Litesattre. — T he most recent account, with photographs, 
is that of C. A. Sherring, ITcsfern Tibet and tbe British 
Borderland, London, 1900. For the Hindu legends of Meru see 
E. T. Atkinson, Eimalayan Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) 
284, 289 ff., 806. The Tibetan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 77 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

KALAM. — Kaldm (lit. ‘conversation’) is ap- 
parently a translation of the Greek SiaXefrron}, used 
by Plato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics’ is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with IpuTTiidj, of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed as a synonym of 
kaldm. The two are sometimes coupled with 
falsafah, the Arabized form of the Greek <j>i\ocro<pla. 
The kaldm is sometimes paraphrased as ‘Funda- 
mentals of Keligion’ {vsul al-din], i.e. the study 
of the ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic cent. 
{Mafdtih al'nlum), deals with seven subjects: 
metaphysical technicalities ; the founders and dog- 
mas of Islamic sects ; Christian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewish technicalities and sects ; the opinions 
of the philosophic schools ; paganism ; and the 
list of metaphysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in the 
kaldm is mainly theological controversy — ^between 
Muslims and members of other religions com- 
munities, philosophers and atheists, but also 
between Muslims of different sects. 

Before the end of the Prophet’s life he had dis- 
covered that religions controversies could be best 
settled by the sword; but during the Meccan 
period and the first years of the migration ho had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fundamental 
questions had been posed. One of these concerned 
tlie freedom of the will, to which he could give 
only an evasive answer (Qur'an, vi. 149). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, he discouraged inquiries on 
such subjects among bis followers, and the Qur’an 
deprecates controversy with unbelievers. The 
arrangement, however, whereby he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-JIuslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treaties with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the Muslim faith. On the 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam was an inevit- 
able consequence of the civil wars which broke out 
a quarter of a century after the Prophet’s death: 
when persons of acknowledged sanctity took oppos- 
ing sides in these campaigns and compassed each 
other’s death, the relation between faith and works 
was forced to the front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scnitiny of the 
import to he assigned to other religious notions. 
ThuSj before the end of the 1st cent. A.H. the 
Muslims had split into a number of mutually 
hostile sects. 

For the first century and a half of Islam the 
kaldm actually took the form of public contro- 
versy, theories being put forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the paosques, where they were 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the public 
debate may have been supplemented by contro- 
versial correspondence, of which we have what 
may be a genuine example in the letters of Najdah 
and Nafi’, leaders of Kharijite sects, preserved in 
the Kamil of Muharrad. The public discussion 
continued long after the practice of composing 
books had become popular ; so we read of the 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 3rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the Zahirite 
school, and taking to the pen only because of 
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ably as a result of mixing on the frontiers of their 
country with their Musalman neighbours, when 
at peace, and hearing their religion scorned, the 
Kafirs, at any rate the younger portion, are in- 
clined to treat it cynically and with scepticism. 
Frequently two or three waggish youths will bur- 
lesque the ceremonies of their faith. But every- 
where the war-god Gish is popular and respected, 
and in his worship at least there is remarkable 
sincerity, even among the light-hearted younger 
men. The older people, though undoubtedly 
devout, seem to abandon their faith without very 
poignant regret. In the inner valleys of Presungel 
the atmosphere is more distinctly religious. DevUs’ 
villages are continually met with. Old water- 
courses, long fallen to ruin, are universally believed 
to have been constructed by god or goddess. Deep 
imprints of divine or diemonic hands are shoira 
on many a rock face. There, jealously guarded, 
is an iron pillar thrust in the ground by Imra him- 
self, and likewise a sacred hole to look doivn which 
is certain death. Fertile lands consecrated to 
the Creator lie untouched by the plough, and the 
most famous temple in Kafiristan, also dedicated 
to Imra, is to be found in this valley. 

In Kafir theology there is both a heaven and a 
hell. The universe is divided into Urdesh, the 
upper world, the abode of the gods, Miehdesh, the 
earth, and Yurdesh, the region under the earth ; 
but both heaven and hell are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached through a great pit guarded at its mouth 
by Maramalik, a custodian created for that pur- 
pose by Imra. Once passed into Yurdesh, no one 
ever returns to the upper world. At death a 
man’s breath, his soul — the word shon has the 
double meaning — enters and becomes at once a 
vague shadowy form, such as we see in dreams. 
The elect wander about as shades in a paradise 
in Yurdesh termed Bisht, while the melted are 
always burning in fire. "VVorship consists in be- 
having in a dignified and cheerfiil manner at the 
sacrifices of animals, looked upon obviously as an 
entertainment, in dancing, in the singing of hymns, 
and in invocations to the gods. Fairies as well as 
deities have to be propitiated by oflerings. The 
most common form of profane swearing is ‘May 
the curse of Imra strike you ! ’ Besides gods and 
goddesses and inferior godlings, one hears much of 
demons, the chief of whom is Yush, The high 
priest of one of the Eastern tribes gave the present 
writer the following information : 

Imra is the Oreator ol all things in heaven and earth. By the 
breath of his mouth he endowed with life his ‘prophets ’ Moni, 
Gish, Sataram, and the rest ; hut Dizane (a goddess) sprang into 
existence from his right breast. Bagisbt alone among them ail 
was horn after the manner of men. In addition, Imra also 
created seven daughters whose special province it is to watch 
over agricnlture. As the time for sowing approaches goats are 
sacrifleed in their honour. The fairies and the demons were 
created by Imra, but the latter gave so much trouble to the 
whole world that Monl with divine permission nearly exter- 
minated them. 

Most of the religious stories, told by this high 
authority and others, were bald, lengthy, and 
inconsequential, and of interest merely as show- 
ing the mental position at which the Kafirs had 
arrived — horses with swords concealed in their 
ears, women created out of golden goatskin chums, 
the removal of the sun and the moon from the 
sky and their concealment for a time in the interior 
of a mountain, and so on. There were narratives 
of a sacred tree whose branches were seven families 
of brothers, each seven in number, while the trunk 
was Dizane and the roots Nirmali, another goddess. 
And there were narratives of B5b5 Adam and his 
wife,_ who with their forty children once upon a 
time in Kashmir were all sleeping in pairs, and when 
they awoke in the morning no mngle couple under- 
stood the language of any other couple. Imra then 
ordered them to set forth and populate the whole I 


world. With unfeigned reluctance, since every- 
body loves the country of Kashmir, they obeyed 
the divine order. Monstrous snakes, it seems, 
once existed : they were attacked and slain by 
a mighty god ; the blood of one of these fabu- 
lous reptiles forms a tam pointed out to the 
traveller to the present day. Imra is sacrificed 
to frequently, but not more so than several other 

f ods. At the religious festivals and funeral dances 
e receives three rounds of stamping and shufHing 
by the quaintly dressed performers, Wt without 
any of the enthusiasm which is infused into the 
exercises in honour of Gish, or the comicality of 
step and posturing which is necessary to please the 
goddess Krumai. Every village has its temples. 
These are also to be found on the roadside far away 
from any dwelling-houses. Usually these temples 
or shrines are small, mostly about 5 ft. square, 
and perhaps 6 ft. high. The lower two-thirds con- 
sist of rubble masonry built between frames of 
axe-squared timbers. The top is almost entirely 
of w’ood with small windows in front, throngh 
which the idol or sacred stone can be seen. They 
are very often ornamented with poles at the 
comers, upon which are hung fragments of iron 
resembling tongueless bells, iron scull-pieces, and 
other trophies placed there in memory^ of some 
successful raid. Occasionally a shrine is elabor- 
ately and prettily carved. Gish, the war-god, is 
the most devoutly admired of all the pantheon. 
To liken a Kafir to Gish is to pay him the highest 
possible compliment, while nothing can be in better 
taste than to call a woman ‘Gish Istri,’t.e. ‘the 
TOfe of Gish.’ Gish killed fabulous numbers of 
enemies — Hazrat '.AJi, Hasan and Husain, in short, 
every famous Musalman the Kfifirs ever heard of. 
Some Kafirs even say that Gish’s earthly name was 
Yazid. The most popular of the goddesses js 
Dizane. Any one having a son bora to him in 
the preceding year ofiers a goat in sacrifice on the 
goddess’s annual festival day._ Dizane protects 
the growing wheat crop; Nirmali, the Kafir Lucina, 
takes care of lying-in women and watches over 
children. The special retreats for women are 
under her peculiar protection. Krumai is a popu- 
lar goddess ; she lives high up on the great snow 
mountains, but is chiefly remarkable by reason 
of the comical dance in her honour, which in- 
variably ends the performances at the regular 
ceremonies after eacn of the chief gods has been 
danced to in turn. 


Literatuhe. — H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans, 
i:K)ndon, 1879; A. H. MacMahon, The Southern Borders oj 
A fghanistan, do. 1807 ; G. S. Robertson, The Kdfirs of the 
Hinda-Kush, do. 1898 ; C. E. Tate, northern Afghanistan, 
Edinburgh. 1888. GeOEGE SCOTT EOBERTSON. 


KAHAR (Skr. shandhakara, ‘ one who carries 
oads on his shoulders ’). — A. tribe of litter-bearers, 
sultivators, and labourers. At the Census of 1911 
ihey numbered 1,838,698. In Bengal those who 
irofess to be orthodox Hindus generally worship 
5iva and the iakti, or female element, the pro- 
lortion of Vaijnavas being very small. 

• Members of the Enw4nl sub-caste observe a peculiar worship 
n honour of Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxin? "'0°° 
Idrtik fOotober-Novemberl, when, accompanied by Brahmans, 
hey proceed to a wood and make offerings of j;esetablM, fruite, 
,nd sweetmeats under an dmld tree (Phyllanthus 
lever sacrifice any onimal. A feast is then Pjven to the B - 
nans, after which the Kahirs dine and drink 
Tie entertainment of Brahmans on this day is accounted as 
neritoriousas the rift of hve o“ ““y 'uif 

ddition to Ddk, Kartd, Bandi, Goraiya, Dharom lUh 
lambhundth, and E4m Thdkur, whose 
hroughout Behar, the caste pay special reverence to a dei^ 
Lohdr called Ddmubir, before whose effigy, jf 

nd black paint, goats are sacrificed and betel iraves, 
aeats, and^various kinds of cakes offered ’ 

arrest timo and when illness or disaster threatens lira Imuse 
old. As a rule these rites are performed only b? ‘he membera 
f the family, who share the offerings among i- 

ih^pur, hiwever, the Malthil or Kanaujii Brahmans, who 
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serve the caste as priests of the greater gods, ore called in to 
sacrifiee to Ddmubir, and receive half of the ofTerings ns their 
perquisite. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days 
set apart for the worship of Damuhir ’ (Risley, 2'C, i. 372). 

In the United Provinces they are generally ortho- 
dox Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any 
special sect. They offer to Bhairon, an impersona- 
tion of the male partner of the Earth-goddess, a 
goat, pulse cakes, and spirits; to Mahabir or 
Hannman, the monkey-god, clothes, Brahmanical 
cords, and garlands of flowers ; to the Panchoh Pir 
(see Pachpieiyas) the offering is a kid and spirits. 
In Jhansi there is a curious combination of Hindu 
and Musalman usage. When a person worships 
Devi, a Muhammadan and a butcher accompany 
him to the shrine. The Muhammadan pronounces 
the invocation (kalima), and plunges the knife 
into the throat of the victim, and the batcher 
cleans the carcass, which the worshipper and his 
friends cook and eat. They cultivate the water 
nut (Trapa bispinosa) and melons. When planting 
the former, they worship a local deity Siloman Baba 
and his brother Madho Baba ; when solving melons, 
they add to these a tliird godling, Ghatauriya Baba. 
All these deities have platforms erected on the 
banks of rivers and tanks, and are supposed to 
protect crops sown near such places. When they 
go out fishing or start carrying a litter, they invoke 
Kalfi Kahar, a deceased worthy of the tribe. In 
the Deccan they are known as Bhoi and in Madras 
as Bestha. 

LnSRATCBE. — H. H. Risley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, 1. 870 0. ; 
W. Crooke, TO, do. 1S96, ill. 92 fl. ; ii. 85, 87 ; SO xvu. 
[1881] 163 0 . ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Madras, 1909, 

h2i8fl. W. Crooke. 

KAILAS, KAILASA (the name is probably of 
Tibetan orimn). — A mountain in Tibet, lying N, of 
the sacred lake MSnasarowar, and rising to an 
altitude of 21,830 ft. — less than that of Gurla 
Mandhata (25,860 ft.), the peak which flanks the 
lake region on the south. It is generally identified 
by Hindus ivith Mount Meru, which by others is 
supposed to be one of the group of mountains N. 
and W. of Ka^rair. The legends connected ivith 
this world-mountain cannot be given in detail. 

‘ On the summit of Meru,’ according to Atkinson {Himalayan 
Gazetteer, il. [1884] 291 f., quoting the Puraijns), ' is the city of 
Rrahma, and, like filaments from the root of the lotus, numerous 
mountains project from its base. Within, Meru is adorned 
with the self.moving cars of the gods, like heaven ; in its petals, 
1 say, they dwell with their consorts. There resides Brahma, 
god of gods, with four faces ; the greatest of those who know the 
Vedas : the greatest of the great gods, also of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Brahma, consisting of the whole earth, of 
all those who grant the object of one’s wishes ; thousands of 
CTeat gods are in this beautiful court ; there also dwell the 
Brahmapfis.’ 

Kailasa is especially the abode of 6iva and his 
consort. Its shape is roughly like that of a Hindu 
temple, with a part of the conical summit removed ; 
this, with its resemblauce to the phallic symbol 
{lihga), possibly was the cause of its sanctity. It 
is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, the route 
of which is prescribed in the Hindu scriptures 
(Sherring, Western Tibet, p. 49 f.). Hitherto the 
difficulty of the journey has prevented the assembly 
of large bodies of pilgrims ; but, now that under 
the treaty of Lhasa western Tibet is being opened 
up to the people of India, it will probably be more 
lar^ly frequented (ib. p. 144). It is equally sacred 
to Buddhists. Followers of both religions march 
solemnly round it, the length of the actual circuit 
being about 25 miles and the journey occupying 
on an average three days. At one point is the 
Gauri-kund, the lake sacred to Gauri, ‘ the yellow, 
brilliant one,’ the consort of Siva. This remains 
perpetually frozen. 

’As some persona measure their length on the ground for the 
entire distance, and others are aged and accompanied by 
women, and others again linger on the road, either for contem- 
plation or to bathe in the icy waters of the Gauri-kupij (though 
the ordinary pilgrim merely breaks the ice and puts a little of 


the water on his head), it is easy to see that the time occupied 
by the journey varies veiy greatly. One and all condemn the 
record-breaker, who hurries round in ns short a time as possible, 
and they apply to him the opprobrious epithet of khi-kor, the 
man who runs round like a dog ' (it. p. 279 f .). 

Literatuke.— T he most recent account, with photographs, 
is that of C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland, London, 1900. For the Hindu legends of Meru see 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) 
284, 289 ff., 800. The Tibetan Buddhist version is given by 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 77 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

KALAM . — Kalam (lit. ‘conversation’) is ap- 
parently a translation of the Greek SiahsKrucfi, used 
by Plato in a sense approaching that in which 
‘metaphysics’ is ordinarily used, and contrasted 
with ^pioTiKi), of which the Arabic rendering is 
jadal, occasionally employed as a synonym of 
kalam. The two are sometimes coupled with 
falsafah, the Arabized form of the Greek tpiKoa-oipla. 
The kalam is sometimes paraphrased as ‘Funda- 
mentals of Religion’ (xtsiil al-din), i.e. the study 
of the ultimate concepts which religion involves. 
That study, according to a manual of general 
information compiled in the 4th Islamic cent. 
{Mafutih al'ulum), deals with seven subjects : 
metaphysical technicalities ; the founders and dog- 
mas of Islamic sects ; Christian technicalities and 
sects ; Jewish technicalities and sects ; the opinions 
of the philosophic schools ; paganism ; and the 
list of metaphysical questions. It is clear from 
this statement that the matter included in the 
kalam is mainly theological controversy — between 
Muslims and members of other religious com- 
munities, philosophers and atheists, but also 
between Muslims of different sects. 

Before the end of the Prophet’s life he had dis- 
covered that religions controversies could be best 
settled by the sword; but during the Meccan 
period and the first years of the migration he had 
to argue with opponents, and certain fundamental 
questions had been posed. One of these concerned 
tlie freedom of the will, to which he could give 
only an evasive answer (Qur'an, vi. 149). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, he discouraged inquiries on 
such subjects among his followers, and the Qur’an 
deprecates controversy with unbelievers. The 
arrangement, however, whereby he permitted the 
maintenance of certain non-Muslim cults rendered 
a certain amount of controversy unavoidable, 
though in the treaties with tolerated communities 
a clause was inserted forbidding their members to 
say anything against the Muslim faith. On the 
other hand, sectarianism in Islam was an inevit- 
able consequence of the civil wars which broke out 
a quarter of a century after the Prophet’s death : 
when persons of acknowledged sanctity took oppos- 
ing sides in these campaims and compassed each 
other’s death, the relation between faith and works 
was forced to the front, and inquiry into this 
matter brought with it closer scrutiny of the 
import to be assigned to other religious notions. 
Thus, before the end of the 1st cent. A.H. the 
hluslims had split into a number of mutually 
hostile sects. 

For the first century and a half of Islam the 
kalam actually took the form of public contro- 
versy, theories being put forward by lecturers who 
formed circles in the mosques, where they were 
compelled to answer objectors ; at times the public 
debate may have been supplemented by contro- 
versial correspondence, of which we have what 
may Ije a genuine example in the letters of Najdah 
and Nafi’, leaders of Kharijite sects, preserved in 
the Kamil of Mubarrad. The public discussion 
continued long after the practice of composing 
books had become popular; so we read of the 
historian Tabari (towards the end of the 3rd cent.) 
publicly disputing with the founder of the Zahirite 
school, and taking to the pen only because of 
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the personalities in which his opponent indulged. 
Reports of such discussions have, in one or two 
cases, reached us — e,.g., in the treatise Mukhtalif 
al-hadlth (Cairo, 1326) of Ibn Qutaibah (t 276 A.H.). 
This author complains of the tenacity with which 
disputants adhered to their opinions, even when 
they had been decidedly nonplussed, excusing 
themselves on the ground that, if they allowed 
themselves to he convinced, they would have to he 
changing their views many times a day. As early 
as 125 A.H. we hear of a heresiarch being summoned 
to defend his theses in the presence of the Uma3^ad 
Khalif Hisham; he was nonplussed by the theo- 
logian employed to oppose him, and barbarously 
executed by the Khalif'^s order. 

According to some authorities, the standard 
author on kaldm, who had provided the material 
for all later writers, was Abu’l-HudhaU al-'AUaf 
of Basra (t 226 A.H. ; see Yaqut, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, London, 1913, vi. 74). His chief 
work was called ‘The Rive Fundamentals,’ and 
dealt with justice, monotheism, the promise, the 
threat, and the intermediate state ; the first refers 
to the freedom of the will, without which the 
punishment of unbelievers, etc., would be unjust; 
the second, to the creation of the Qur’an and of the 
divine attributes, since, if these were uncreate, 
there would be more than one God ; the third and 
fourth, to the doctrine that the ultimate fate earned 
by man cannot be altered ; the fifth, to a theory 
that the Muslim criminal was something between 
a believer and an unbeliever. These doctrines 
certainly embraced most of the matter in contro- 
versy between Muslims, since, if a man earned 
his fate, there would be no intercession, and the 
Judgment Day, etc., would become superfluous. 
Though those who accepted these views or modi- 
fications of them (the Mu'tazilites) were only 
spasmodically in the ascendant, they had the 
reputation of being the ablest controversialists. 
Abu’l-5asan al-Ami'ari (t c. 324 A.H.), who is 
supposed to have won the case for orthodoxy, 
commenced as a Mu'tazilite, but (according to his 
biographer) was miraculously converted, and told 
to use the controversial ability which he had ac- 
quired to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazilites, 
whom the orthodox had been allowing to gain the 
victory through unwillingness to debate or even 
‘ share a carpet ’ with them (see art. Al-Ash'ari, 
vol. ii. p. lllf.). 

The list of subjects treated by Abu’l-Hudhail 
keeps clear of politics, and indeed the name 
MiCtazil means ‘ neutral,’ possibly with this refer- 
ence ; but most of the Islamic sects were political, 
whence the discussion of the lawful sovereignty 
could not easily be avoided ; hence the question, 
‘Who is the best of mankind after Muhammad?’ 
usually figures in the lists of kaldm questions. 
Moreover, fresh theories on this subject Avere con- 
stantly being formulated, and in consequence new 
chapters of kaldm introduced. Although it Avas 
rarely safe under Islamic rule for any member of 
tbe dominant community to question such funda- 
mental notions as the tAvo Avhich form the Islamic 
creed and the infallibility of the Qur’an, there 
were sects which, unless misrepresented by our 
informants, went a long Avay in this direction. It 
was, therefore, desirable that there should be some 
recognized method of meeting those Avho suggested 
doubts on these subjects. Further, though pagan- 
ism had been extinguished in Arabia, the spread 
of Muslim conquest brought the followers of the 
Prophet into fresh contact Avith it, and in India it 
Avas even found necessary to grant it the toleration 
which the code elseAvhere excluded. Conditions 
both internal and external thus combined to keep 
religious controversy alive, and encouraged specu- 
lation on those very subjects from which the 


Prophet and his chief companions are likely to 
have kept clear. 

Of controversies with Jcavs, Christians, and 
Magians Ave have echoes rather than reports in the 
Zoology of Jahi? (t 235 A.H.) and other Avorks. 
For tbe reason mentioned above such controversy 
was not unaccompanied with danger, and the 
‘unorthodox’ appear to have been no more open- 
minded in these debates than the orthodox. 

A story is told of Abul-Hudhail which illustrates this. Ho 
heard that a Jew of Bajra had defeated the Muslim contro- 
versialists by pttingr them, on the authority of the Qur’an, to 
admit the mission of Moses, and then by virtue of this admission 
refuting the pretensions of Muljammad. Abul-Hudhail evaded 
this argument by accepting the mission of Moses only so far as 
he confirmed the claims of Muljammad. The Jew (according to 
the story) endeavoured to provoke Abul-Hudhail into a personal 
assault, in order to win the sympathy of the audience ; we may 
well believe that he was actually assaulted by the audience and 
compelled to leave Basra (Abu’l-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi [t 507 An.), 
Kitab al-Adhkiya, Cairo, 1306, p. 98). 


Nevertheless, the possibility of such controversy 
caused many Muslim theologians to study, at any 
rate to a slight extent, the theology of the other 
communities, whence in the lists of AVorks by 
leading Mutakallimun (‘Dialecticians’) Ave find 
‘Refutations’ of Christians, JeAvs, and pagans, or 
accounts of these systems. Thus among the AVorks 
of Abu Zaid of Balkh (t 322 A.H.) there Avas a 
treatise on ‘Religious Codes,’ and a ‘Refutation 
of the Worshippers of Idols.’ Jahi? of Ba§ra, 
somecimes called the Chief of the Dialecticians, 
composed a ‘ Book of Idols ’ and a ‘ Refutation of 
the Christians.’ Much of his Zoology is occupied 
with refutation of tbe Magians. 

The same lists ordinarily contain works dealing 
Avith the tenets of various Islamic sects; among 
the Avorks of Jahi? we find a ‘Refutation of the 
Anthropomorphists,’ accounts of the do^as of the 
various branches of the Zaidis, ‘Refutation of 
the ’Othmanis,’ and a treatise on the difference 
betAveen the Zaidis and the Rafidah ; some of these 
treatises seem to have been objective in character, 
The familiar treatise by Shahrastani (t 648 A.H.) 
on ‘ Sects and Religious Opinions ’ gjves an almost 
entirely objective account of the opinions ascribed 
to the chief sects and philosophers knoAvn to the 
author, Avhose statements have to be received Avith 
great caution. The treatise on the_ same subject 
by Ibn about a century earlier, is, on the 

other hand, vehemently controversial. _ 

In the manual of the 4th cent, to Avhich reference 
has been made there is a list of kaldm questions, 
Avhich the author declares exhaustive, so far ns 
the main subjects are concerned ; other questions 
are merely subsidiary or derivative. It runs as 

follOAVB : u t .1. 

(1) Proof that bodies had a beginning, and refutation of me 
atheists, who maintain the eternity of the world. (Z) 
that the world has a creator, viz. Almighty God, and refutation 
of those who deny the divine attributes ; and that He is eternm, 
knowing, able, living, and that He is one ; refutation of the 
Magians and Zindiks, who maintain two powers, and ot me 
Christians, who maintain a Trinity, and of others who 
pluralitv of creators ; proof that He does not resemble tnin^, 
with refutation of the Jews and other anthropomoiphisi^ 
proof that He is not a body, ns eome of the Muslim anthro^ 
morphists assert; proof that He is eraentially knowing, ^ > 

living. (3) Question whether God will or will not bo 
(4) Question whether His will is eternal or produced, m) Q“^ 
tion whether His word is create or uncreate. (C) Questim 
whether the actions of men are created, t.«. H,®"" , ^ 

or by themselves. (7) Question ‘Whether capability is ^or to 
action or simultaneous with it (8) Question whether , , 

immorality or not (9) Question whether the 
criminal is to remain in hell for ever, or AAhether he ni y 


the sovereignty, and to whom it properly belongs. 

In the unpublished treatise of Shahrfmtanl called 

Nihdyat al-Iqddm fi 'ilm al-Kaldm a list is 
of tAA’enty subjects which form the material oi tn 

/.afam . ^ beginning. (2) f 

things that exist had a beginning. ( 3 ) The unity of God W 
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Refutation of anthropomorphism. (6) Refutation of those who 
deny the divine attributes. (0) On states (t.e. conditions of 
things). (7) Question whether the non-existent is or is not *n 
thing ' ; on matter, and refutation of those who assert the ex- 
istence of matter without form. (8) Proof that the propositions 
connected with the divine attributes can be known. fB) Proof 
of the same with regard to the eternal attributes. (10) On the 
eternal knowledge in particular. (11) On the divine will. (12) 
Proof that the Creator speaks with an eternal speech. (13) 
Proof that the speech of the Creator is one. (14) Reality of 
human speech and psychic utterance. (15) Proof that the 
Creator is ‘hearing seeing.’ (16) Proof of the intellectual 
admissibility and the scriptural attestation of the visibility of 
the Creator. (17) Meaning of the terms ‘commendable* and 
‘ culpable ’ ; proof that the reason makes nothing incumbent on 
the Creator or on man before the revelation of a code. (18) 
Proof that the acts of the Creator ore without purpose or cause ; 
refutation of the doctrine of utiiity (as applied to those acts) ; 
meaning of various terms, such os ‘ divine guidance,’ ‘ favour,’ 
etc. (19) Proof of the reality of the prophetic office, of the 
genuineness of miracles, and the infallibility of prophets. (20) 
Proof of the mission of Muhammad. 

Ifc -will be found that these two lists cover nearly, 
though not quite, the same ground. Some of the 
questions were suggested by the civil wars (as we 
have seen) and their bearing on the interpretation 
of the Qur’an. Others may have arisen in the 
course of studying the Quran and endeavouring to 
reconcile its various utterances. It is noticeable 
that the chief sects of Islam arose before the end 
of the 1st cent, and so before the philosophy of 
Aristotle can have had much direct influence on 
Islamic speculation ; since, however, muoli of the 
thought of the philosopher had long before become 
the common property of the educated world, his 
indirect influence may have been considerable. 
Indeed, where in the Qur'an itself (vii. 10 f., xv. 
26-33, xxxviii. 71-77) Iblis (Satan) declines to bow 
down to Adam because Adam had been created of 
clay, whereas he (Iblis) had been created of fire, 
the underlying proposition that fire is more honour- 
able than eartlr is drawn from the Aristotelian 
hierarchy of the elements, thougli by no means 
directly from the cfe CteZo. There is, however, no 
doubt that, when under the early Abbasids the 
works of the philosopher began to be translated 
into Arabic, they found many earnest readers ; and 
Ibn Qutaibah charges one sectarian, Muhammad b. 
al-Jahm al-Barmaki, with making Aristotle’s dt 
Generatione et Corruptione serve as his Qur'an. 
Jalji?, a contemporary of this personage, refera to 
the ‘ author of the Logic ’ as a well-kno'wn writer, 
and spealts of persons who rely on the Meteorology, 
though ho warns them against mistranslations and 
corruption of the text. The probability is that 
the decidedly Aristotelian clothing of some of the 
questions (c.q. (7) in Shahrastani’s list) is due to 
their having been suggested to the Muslim thinkers 
by the study of the philosopher’s works ; and, as 
those works became better known, the scope of the 
halam had a tendency to enlarge, while ever in- 
creasing subtlety was displayed by the disputants. 
In some treatises most of the subjects dealt with 
in the Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics are 
treated as halam {e.g,, the theories of time, space, 
and motion), and some even define the yroxA-halam, 
in the style of the Metaphysics, as * the science of 
Being qua Being.’ 

The extent to which the Muslim halam was 
influenced by Christian theological speculation 
cannot be easily determined. One question which 
at one time provided the shibboleth for the chief 
sects, whether the Qur’fin was or was not created, 
appears most easily explicable as an_ echo of the 
Christian controversy about the Spirit ‘neither 
made nor created nor begotten, but proceeding ’ ; 
and, since the teachers of Greek philosophy were 
chiefly Christians, it is probable that Islam owes 
Christianity both the general idea of basing itself 
on the philosophy of Aristotle and some of the 
applications of that philosophy. It is, however, 
clear from the epitomes which have come down to 
us of the Islamic heresies that original speculation 


was carried on with considerable hardihood. 
Very few dialecticians ventured to abandon the 
Qur’an altogether ; but almost any doctrine could 
be read into it. 

The attitude adopted towards these studies by 
Islamic rulers varied very meatly. The early 
Abbasids, especially Harun alJlashid and bla’mun, 
encouraged them both by organizing translations 
of philosophical works into Arabic and by inviting 
to their court persons who had acquired fame as 
theologians. But in 279 A.H., after the Islamic 
world had been rent by the controversy between 
the orthodox and the Mu'tazilites, the Khalif 
Mu'tamid forbade the sale in Baghdad of works 
dealing with halam, eristic, or philosophy. Since 
it was impossible to refute a heresy without stating 
it in some form and repeating the arguments 
whereby it was defended, probably this was the 
surest mode of preventing the spread of heresy ; 
and this motive was dominant when MahmQd of 
Gbaznah (t 421 A.H.) ordered all worlcs dealing 
with halam in the library at Kai to be burned. 
An author of the same period complains that his 
library (containing works on halam) had been 
burned by a prince who was not ashamed to keep 
the works of Aristotle in his own (Yaqut, ii. 296, 
315). The historians notice other holocausts of 
this sort ; in 655 a philosophical library was burned 
in Baghdad by public order ; it contained among 
other works the Basail Ihhwdn al-Safd and the 
Shifa of Avicenna, both of them authorities on 
metaphysical theology. On the other hand, some 
eminent rulers held ‘eristic assemblies’ {majalis 
jadal), wherein theological questions were freely 
discussed. 

LiTERATtmE.— Tho wilful destruction to which allusion has 
been made accounts for tho disappearance of much of this 
literature, which at one time existed in vast masses. Thus 
Abu’l-Husain Rawandi (t 245 A.n.) composed 114 works, and 
other Mutakallimun were little less voluminous. Probably the 
earliest work extant directly beariiiR on the subject is the 
Ibdnah of Abu’l-Basan al-Ash'ari (Hyderabad, 1321), which 
is mainly refutation of the Mu'tazilites. Though the views of 
this author ultimately won the day, they e.xporienced some set- 
b.acks, and for a time in the 5th cent, of Islam his name was 
publicly cursed from the pulpits. Some contributions to meta- 
phj’sical theology continued to bo made even by persons who in 
the main accepted his opinions'; the names of Abu ^amid 
Aslara’ini (t 406 A.n.) and ’Abd al-Malik al-Juwaini (t 478 A.ii.), 
called ‘ the Imam of the two sanctuaries,’ often meet us in works 
on this subject, which it became the fashion for Muslim jurists 
to epitomize. Al-Ghazali (t 505 A.n.) prefixes to his Arba'un 
(Cairo, 1328) a very brief epitome of the subject, which he hod 
treated in a book of 115 pages called aUlgti^ad pil-I’tiqad 
(printed in Cairo c. A.n. IDIO); this is about the length also of 
the Rafir al-Kaldm (‘ Sea of Kalam,’ Cairo, 1329) by Abu'l- 
MuTn al-Nasafi (t 508 A.u.). A far better summary is the 
treatise of ShahrastanT mentioned above. Another unpub- 
llslied work, the Arba'un ot Fakhr al-din al-Razi (t 606), is 
also highly instructive; this author bos a great name os a 
Muslim theologian (see I. Goldziher, ‘Die Theologie des Fakhr 
al-din al-Razi ’ in Ver leldm, iii. (1912) 212-247). Great popu- 
larity was acquired by the faioalC al-AmoCir of BaidSwi (t 090), 
famous as a commentator on the Qur'an ; and still inore by tho 
ilaiodqif of 'Adud al-din al-Iji (t 760), which may be regarded 
ns the standard treatise. The Muqaadamdl ot Sanusi (t 89S 
A.n.), translated into French by J. D. Luciani (Algiers, 1903), 
forms a good introduction to the subject. A more modern 
work, the 'Alam Shamikh of §alih b. Mahdi al-Muqbali 
(t 1103), is noticeable ns attacking all the Mutakallimun of 
former times with impartiality; the positive parts of the 
work (published Cairo, 1328) seem tar less felicitous than the 
negative. The fuliest account of the kalelm in a modern 
language is to be found in M. Horten, Spekulative und positive 
Theologie des Islam nach Rdzl {1S09 f) und ihre Krilik durch 
T’Ssi (JS73 t), Leipzig, 1912. D. S. MARGOLIOTJTH. 

KALEVALA. — The Kalevala, the national epic 
of Finland, is unique in literature. It is a poem 
in fifty runes or cantos, avera^g nearly 600 lines 
each, compiled from popular songs hy an industri- 
ous patriot. Ho pieceef his acquisitions together 
to the best of his judgment, without any essential 
alterations or padding, and with such success that 
Max Muller and many others have placed the 
Kalevala^ among the half-dozen great world-epics. 

There is practically no suggestion that the poem 
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is the 'vvork of one author. Its component parts 
were produced by various singers at different 
periods ; hut sporadic traces of apparent Christian 
influence help us to limit its youth if not its age. 
These hards were all inspired with a passionate 
love for their nation and with sympathy for the 
popular traditions, and they reflected the character 
and natural bent of the people as peaceable yet 
patriotic, practical yet superstitious, simple-minded 
yet romantic. 

[i. Original^ materials. — The materials of the 
Kalcvala consist not only of epic, hut also of lyric 
and magic folk-poems. The fusion of the various 
types and themes — a process which, in many 
cases, had already been effected among the people 
themselves — was possible because the whole mass 
was of a single metrical form, the octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i. Tee epic POEIIS. — These were composed 
partly among the Finns and partly among the 
Esthonians, although it was among the Karelians 
of Ingria (in the Government of St. Petersburg) in 
East Finland, and in districts lying beyond the 
borders of Finland (the Governments of Olonetz 
and Archangel) that the epics were moulded and 
linked together in such a way that they could be 
combined into an epic whole. These epic poems 
may be classified as (a) songs of heroes, (jb) legends, 
(c) ballads of chivalry, (cf) imaginative songs, and 
(e) songs of everyday life. 

(a) Songs of heroes. — These date from a period 
anterior to the official adoption of Christianity in 
the latter half of the 12th century. The names of 
the various heroes have in certain cases been con- 
nected with those of Scandinavian heroes, as, e.g., 
Kaleva (cf. Gaelic weold Finnum in WidsiS) with 
Kylfing Skilfing; Vetra (Vetrikka, from Avhich 
comes veitihha, ‘rogue,’ in the Kalevala) or Utra 
(from which perhaps Untamo) -with Vederas, Veder- 
g^atas in Beomilf) Osmusor Osmo with Osmund, 
Aimundr ; Eego or Biiko with rikr ; Hermandroinen 
with Hermanarik. Vuojolainen means ‘ the Goth- 
lander.’ The name Ahti or Ahvo, which, as de- 
noting the ‘ water-dweller,’ has been derived from 
ahva, ‘water,’ is likewise a human name, to 
which are attached epithets signifying digni^ 
and strength. Even Vainamoinen, ‘dweller in 
the naiTow sea,’ is to be interpreted, not as a 
divine name (as the present writer assumed in 
art. Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 24*’), hut as a hero- 
name. The name of the smitu, Ilmarinen, as con- 
nected Avith the sky-god Ilmarinen, was formed 
from that of a smith called Ismaro (from Osmaro). 
To this group of songs belong also those of Jouka- 
moinen ‘the mighty’ (?), Lemminkainen ‘the 
beloved ’ (?), and Kaukamoinen. 

These heroes are represented as beautiful and 
strong, with long curling hair. They Avear mantles 
of red or blue material, and always have a SAvord 
by their side. They travel on horseback or by 
boat. They are rich in lands and gold, and possess 
slaves. They drink home-brcAved intoxicating ale, 
and seduce maidens, yet they are less eager for 
gold, ale, or Avomen than for feats of warlike 
prowess.^ 

The heroes, hoAvever, are also capable workers 
in field and meadoAA', and they are skilled black- 
smiths. Moreover, they are poets, singers, and 
musicians. As experts in magic and healing they 
knoAv how to fashion the magic runes. Tliey are 

1 Cf. the words of Lemminkainen in Kalevala, xiL 74-100 : 
‘But for home-brewed ale I care not. 

Rather would I drink stream-water 
From the end of tarry rudder. 

Nought I care for home-stored treasures ; 

One mark won by far is better.’ 

Of. also (xir. 1-lOG) the One lament of his ship of war, and his 
comrade’s eager readiness to follow him, though that comrade 
had but recently married a young wile. 


designated kings, holy ones, and gods. Inpoptdar 
usage some of their names stUl suridve as designa- 
tions of individuals belonging to a former race of 
heroes, and also as names of stars (cf. K. Krolm, 

I ‘ Kaleva und seine Sippe ’ in Journal Soc. Finno’- 
ougr. XXX. [1914] 35). 

(b) Legendary ^octtw.— T hese consist mainly of 
stories about Ghnst, and from them the Russo- 
Karelian popular poets in the Government of Arch- 
angel had compiled a legendary epic, ‘ The Cycle 
of the Creator (J. and K. Krohn, Kantelettaren 
tutJdmuIcsia [‘Investigations of Kanteletar ’], Hel- 
singfors, 1900-01, iii.). An important element in 
the Sampo myth of the Kalevala is the beautiful 
legend narrating the deliverance of the sun, Avhich 
AA’as brought by the Saviour from Pohjola, ‘realm 
of the North’ (i.e. heU), and set in a tree of gold- 
first of all among the loAver branches, AA’hence he 
shone only upon the rich and the aatsb, and then 
among the higher branches, from Avhich he gaA’e 
light to all Avithout distinction. The song of 
Lemminkainen’s death is the same version of 
Christ’s death Avhich is reproduced in the Icelandic 
myth of Balder (Finn.-ugr. Forsch. v. [1905] 83- 
138). Part of the account of VainSmoinen’s voyage 
belonged originally to a legend telling of the storm 
on the Lake of Gennesaret — a legend which also 
underlies the story of Thor and the Midgard serpent 
(t6. vii. [1907] 167-180). The dreadful rush of blood 
from the wound in ViiLniimoinen’s knee is taken 
from the narrative of the blood which flowed from 


Christ upon the Cross, and VainSmSinen’s journey 
to Tuonela is simply a transcript of Christ’s descent 
to Hades. The story of Henry of England, the 
apostle of Finland, is, however, of purely Finnish 
origin. 


(c) Ballads ^ 
OBA’a! times, ani 


fa 


chivalry . — These date from medi' 
are mainly of Scandinavian origin 
To this class belongs the song of Kullervo’s (origin 
ally Turo’s) sister in the Kalevala (Grundtvig, no. 
338, Hr. Truelses D6tre ; Child, no. 14, Babylon), 
The song of livana Kojosenpoika Avas composed 
in Inma on the model of a Russian bylvn by 
Ivan GodinoviS ; and to it corresponds the story of 
the second Avooing of Hmarinen in the Kalcvala. 
‘Elina’s Death,’ the greatest Finnish ballad of real 
dramatic poAver, is, hoAvever, a genuinely Finnish 
folk-poem. 

{d) Imaginative poems. — This class^ consists of 
poems ostensibly but not really mythical, such as 
those telling of the process of creation from birds 
eggs, of the giant oak, of the huge ox, and of the 
courtship of the heavenly bodies. The genninely 
mythical song of SUmpsS Pellervoinen (cf. art. 
Finns [Ancient], vol. vi. p. 25*) is a ritnal poem. 

(e) Narrative poems of everyday life . — ^These are 
chiefly about Avives and maidens. 

ii. Lyric poems. — This class is now represented 

in West Finland only by lullabies, nursery rhymra, 
and pastoral songs. These songs, as yet only 
slightly investigated, arose mainly in E^hom^ 
thence finding their Avay through Ingria to Finnisn 
and Russian Karelia, though it is probable enough 
that some of them took shape among the Eastern 
Finns themselves. The most important sub-group 
is that of the marriage-songs. . 

iii. Magic poems. —T hese AA-ere versifaed in 
West Finland from the Christian spells of too 
Scandinavians, and in East Finland Avere farther 
elaborated and embellished Avith additions iTom 
the epic poems. The Christian appellations of the 
characters involved are in some cases retained ; m 
others they are superseded by heathen dMigna- 
tions, and in stUl larger nnmbers are tranmorineu 
into names apparently heathen. The later Finnish 
mythology is dealt Avith in Suomensuwn ^‘fkonno , 
i. Suomalaisten runojen uskonto (‘The 

of the Finnish Race,’ i. ‘The Religion of the 
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Finnish Poems ’), the first part of which has ]’nst 
appeared (Borgo, 1914). Of these originally Chris- 
tian names occurring in the KaUvala, a few may be 
mentioned as examples : 

MieUkkl, the goddess of the forest, la formed from mfeZuiso, 
' pleasant,' an epithet of St. Anne (Annikki) ; her other name, 
Mimerkkij is a corruption of Immerkki, Himmerki (Swed. 
Himmelnke, ‘ kingdom of heaven ’) ; Kuippana (also Kuihtana, 
Kuitua, and Huitua), the name of the forest-god, la a folk- 
etymological derivative from Hubertus, the tutelary saint of the 
hunter, Ilmatar, 'the air maiden,’ Luonnotar, 'the nature 
maiden,' and Suvetar or Etelatar, ‘ the daughter of the South,' 
ate all epithets of the Virgin Mary, as is also Kivutar, ‘ maiden 
of sorrows,’ on the Kipumiiki, 'the mount of sorrows’ (i.e. 
Golgotha). K. KrOHK.] 

2. Name and subject. — The word Kalevala 
(KdlSvSld) is derived from Kaleva, the progenitor 
of the Finnish heroes, and means ‘ the land of the 
heroes.’ Kaleva himself does not appear in the 
epic; but Kalevatar, his daughter, and Kale- 
valainen, his descendant, are mentioned. In the 
poem there are five main characters ; V ainambinen, 
the patriotic minstrel ; Umarinen, the mapc smith ; 
Lemminkainen, the reckless adventurer ; Kullervo, 
a morose and violent slave ; and Louhi, the mistress 
of Pohjola, a crafty witch. 

Pohjola, the North country, is in the poem 
understood to be Lapland, or a dismal land to the 
north thereof; and Kalevala, of course, is Fin- 
land. Throughout the epic there is a continual 
conflict between the Finns and the Lapps, repre- 
senting the constant opposition between light and 
darkness, good and evil. The hero is always able 
to overcome an evil power if he can chant the 
origin of it, implying probably that we could 
exterminate evil if we only knew how or whence 
it came. The conflict is carried on by means of 
mamc arts, which generally presuppose toil of some 
kind, thus suggesting that the best magic consists 
in industry, skill, and perseverance. It is interest- 
ing to note how frequently humble instruments 
are enlisted for the attainment of great ends, and 
how high a moral tone pervades the epic from 
beginning to end. 

3. Origin. — The KaUvala is unique in being the 
only example of a national epic compiled from 
songs actually existing among the people, inde- 
pendent of a larger national poem. The compiler, 
Elias Lbnnrot, visited the most remote districts of 
his beloved land, industriously and carefully reap- 
ing and gleaning from aged singers and reciters 
such songs or fragments as they knew. His 
harvest was rich, and it has a literary charm abso- 
lutely unknown in compilations, and only to be 
found in a work proceeding from one, and that a 
more than usually gifted, author. 

Finnish literature proper is not ancient in the 
sense of having come down in parchment or print 
from former centuries. It is traditional, and was 
handed on from sire to son until about a century 
ago. Nearly all the traditional poetry is anony- 
mous and composed in unrhymed lines of eight 
syllables, in the versification with which Long- 
fellow has made us familiar in Hiawatha, the idea 
of which was derived from the KaUvala. At first 
the versification of the translation seems cramped, 
but the reader is quickly undeceived ; for the 
vigour and grace of the poetry compel his ad- 
miration. One of the distinctive features of this 
versification is parallelism, such as we find in 
some of the OT Psalms, the second line repeating 
the sense of the first, either in different words or 
giving a new shade of meaning.^ Many of the 
songs are rich in imagery and choice of language 
through this poetic form. The other features of 
this poetry are more common in other literatures ; 
alliteration and assonance, for example, are freely 
employed. 

Lonnrot has issued two collections in addition 
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to the KaUvala. These are Loitsurunoja, ‘The 
Magic Songs of the Finnish People’ (Helsingfors, 
1880), consisting of some 900 incantations, invoca- 
tions, and other religious formulas, which help us 
to understand the superstitions and magic of the 
Finns; and KanteUtar, ‘The Daughter of the 
Harp’ (1st ed., Helsingfors, 1840 [with variants], 
3rd ed., 1887), consisting of lyrics and ballad poetry 
which reveal the customs, habits, and life of the 
people in all their phases. 

As these traditional songs were collated, the' 
students of literature noticed the frequency with 
which certain names and characters appeared ; and 
it gradually dawned on them that these frag- 
mentary incidents might belong to some complete 
tale. Efforts were, therefore, made to gather in 
from every quarter every song or verse in the 
Finnish tongue, and eventually, in 1835, Lonnrot 
published a collection of the episodes and verses 
that seemed to belong to an original epic, and to 
this compilation he gave the name KaUvala. He 
divided the work into 32 cantos or runes, the whole 
amounting to some 12,000 lines. But he was not 
satisfied ; and ho continued to gather material 
until, in 1849, he issued the KaUvala as we now 
have it, in 60 cantos, containing, in all, 22,793 
lines. Lonnrot alone is responsible for the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material. As the 
original fragments and songs, culled from many 
sources, have been carefully preserved, often in 
many variants, it is knoivn tnat the compiler made 
only such trmal additions and alterations as were 
absolutely necessary to weld the fragments into 
a connected whole. Universal praise has been 
accorded to him for his self-restraint, his literary 
skill, and his loyalty to the unknown poets whose 
songs had survived until he rescued them from 
possible oblivion. 

4. Scheme of the epic. — The great defect of 
the KaUvala as a work of art is its lack of unity 
and continuity. Much might be left out, and 
additional verses or even runes might be inserted, 
ivithout attracting the attention or decreasing or 
increasing the interest. For this reason it is 
difficult to indicate in few words what the subject 
of the KaUvala really is. In the poem there are 
at least four main cycles of songs ; and, in addition, 
seven separate romances are woven into the epic. 
The four cycles are : (a) the Sampo Songs, in 
which, inter alia, we find the Finnish conception 
of the Creation ; (6) the Vdinlimoinen songs, i.e. 
songs relating to the national hero, apart from the 
Sampo cycle ; (c) the Lemminkainen songs ; and 
(ef) the Kullervo cycle. Probably it would be right 
to say that the Sampo is the key to the KaUvala. 
For the story of the Sampo and its possession by 
the Finnish people— the origin, the hiding, the 
quest, the rape, and the loss of the Sampo — is the 
central fact that makes the poem an epic ; and 
Lonnrot himself says that, without the Sampo, the 
Kalevala would fall into a number of independent 
cycleshaving very little connexion with each other. 

5. The Sampo cycle. — 

Ilmatar, the daughter ol the Air, tired of lofty solitude, 
descended to the surface of the waters, and ■was embraced by 
the boisterous waves. She -was tossed about for 700 years before 
she shaped the earth and could bring forth her son Vainamoinen. 
In due time this son cleared the land and sowed barlej- and 
other plants. He wooed a Lapland girl, Aino, but she would 
not marry him, and was drowned in escaping from his ardour 
His mother advised him to seek a bride in Pohjola, the North 
country : and, ns he was riding over the water on his magic 
steed, Aino’s brother shot at him and killed the horse. Vain.H- 
moinen, however, was conveyed by an eagle to the castle of 
Pohjola, whose mistress, Louhi, offered to give him her beautiful 
daughter if he would forge for her the Sampo, n magic mill 
which could produce, on demand, either grain or salt or gold, 
the symbols of prosperity. Vainamoinen himself could not 
make the mill, but he sent his younger brother Ilmnrinen by 
whose magic the task was accomplished and the Sampo given 
to Louhi. ■Vainamoinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen in turn 
made love to Louhi’s daughter, but she chose the handsome 
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Bmith, Ilmarinen, who made the Sampo. So Ion" ns the ma^c 
mill remained in Pohjola, the country prospered exceedingly. 
Kullervo, having been ill-treated by Louhi’s daughter, U- 
marinen’a wife, killed her. Thereafter the three wooers set 
out on an expedition to Pohjola to recover the Sampo which 
Iiouhi had hidden under a mountain and protected most 
cunningly. Eventually they overcame every difficulty, seized 
the Sampo, and escaped with it. But Louhi followed them, 
and in the struggle for supremacy the Sampo fell into the sea 
and was broken into fragments, some of which were cast upon 
the shore. Vainiimoinen regained enough to ensure the 
prosperity of Kalevala ; but Louhi secured only a fragment, so 
small that it was of no benefit to her or Pohjola. 

This is the natural close to the epic; hut the 
last canto of 620 lines has an interest of its own. 

6. The Finnish Virgin Mary myth. — The fiftieth 
and final canto of the Kalevala gives us the story 
of Marjatta. 

She was a damsel who was rarely beautiful, 

‘ And was always pure and holy, 

And was ever very modest.* 

One day on the mountains she swallowed a cranberry and so 
conceived. She was discarded by her kindred and compelled to 
take refuge in the stable of Hiisi, the Evil One ; and there, 
wanned by the vapours of the fire-breathing steed, she found 
comfort ; 

* And a little boy was born her. 

And a sinless child was given. 

On the hay in horses’ stable. 

On the hay in horses' manger.* 

The child was spirited away whilst Marjatta slept. In her 
distress she sought him far and wide. The stars and the moon 
refused to reveal the hiding-place; but the sun directed the 
mother to the spot where he was concealed. The child grew in 
beauty, increasing in strength and in wisdom and In favour 
with men, so that ‘All Suomi [Finland] saw and wondered.’ 
Marjatta sent for a priest to baptize him ; but he desired proof 
that the boy was no eon of some black wizard. Tainiimoinen, 
being appealed to, inquired into the matter, and suggested 
that, as the boy had sprung from a berry, he ought to be 
exposed on the mountains. But the fortnight-old child spoke 
up for himself and reproved Vainiimoinen for his unrighteous 
judgment. The priest immediately took the side of the boy, 
crossed him, and 

‘ Quick baptized the child with water, 

As the king of all Karelia 
And the lord of all the mighty.' 

Greatly ofiftndcd, 

‘ Then the aged VainSmoinen 
Went upon his Journey singing. 

Sailed away to loftier regions, 

To the land beneath the heavens,' 
leaving behind his harp and his songs as a parting gift to bis 
people. 

7. Other cycles and separate romances. — In the 
course of the epic there are many songs and episodes 
in which Vainamoinen, the Finnish national hero, 
appears, and in which national customs and habits 
are delineated with minuteness and vigour. 

The Lemminkainen songs set forth the misad- 
ventures of this reckless adventurer. Time after 
time he escapes disaster or death by his own magic 
skill or that of his mother, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

The Kullervo cycle has hardly any conne.xion 
with the main subject of the Kalevala ; and these 
songs, -with one peculiarly sad episode, are intro- 
duced because Kullervo killed Ilmarinen’s avife. 

The separate romances include the strange and 
moving tale of Aino, the fishing for the Maiden of 
Vellamo, the wooing of the Virgin of the Air, the 
Golden Maiden, the Son of Kojonen’s wooing, the 
deliverance of the sun and moon, and the story of 
Marjatta, already described. 

LiTEiiAnniE. — A full bibliography up to the year 1910 Is given 
In the last Finnish cd. of the Kalevala, published at Helsingfors 
in that year. Unfortunately most of the best books on the 
Kalevala are to be bad only In Finnish, a language which is but 
little known by scholars of other lands ; but translations of 
some of these are promised In more common tongues. The 
most important of these works are: E. Aspelin, Kalevalan 
fufKmtiisia (‘ Researches on the Kalevala’), L (Helsingfors, 
1SS2); J. KTohn,Suomalaumkirjallisuudenhist(ma(,‘'Bistorf 
of Finnish Litemturo'), L ‘Kalevala,’ Helsingfors, 1883-85 
(Swedish tr., 1891); A Ahlqvist, Kalevalan kanalaisuni 
(‘ Karelian Origin of the Kalevala ’), do. 1837 ; K. Krohn, Kale- 
valnm runojen historia (‘History of the Kalevala Songs do. 
1903-10; K. Ohrt, Kalevala som Folkedigtnxrtg ceh KationaU 
epos, Copenhagen, 1907 (contains a trustworthy sumraao' of 
the most recent Finnish research). Translations of the Kalevala 
have appeared in Swedish by M. A. Castren, Helsingfors, 


1844, and K. CoUan, do. 1864-68, in French by L, Le Due 
Paris, 1846 and 1868, in German by A. Schiefner, Helsin'-fors’ 
1852, and H. Pa-ul, do. 1885-86, m Hungarian by F. Bama’ 
Pesth, 1871, and B. Vikar, do. 1909, in Russian by L. p! 
Bjelskij, St. Petersburg, 1889, in Italian by T. Cocchl, Citta 
di Castclla, 1909, P. £. Pavolini, Milan, 1910, and F. di 
Silvestre-Falconieri, do. 1910, in Esthonian by M. I. Eisen, 
Dorpat, 1891 and 1898, in Bohemian byj. Holeiek, Prague, 
1894-96, and in English by J. M. Crawford, New York, IbSS 
and W. F. Kirby, London, 1907. C. J. Billson, The Popular 
Poetry of the Finns, London, 1900, is a brief and excellent 
introduction to the epic. The best known (but already out of 
date) work on the subject is Domenico Comparetti, Dtr 
Kalewala, Halle, 1892, Eng. tr. by I. M. Anderton, The 
Traditional Poetry of the Finns, London, 1893 (with intro- 
duction by A. Lang). J, Beveridge. 

KALlGHAT, — Kslighat (Kafi, a form ofDurgS 
[g.v.], and ghat, Skr. ghatta, Beng. Hind. ghCd, 
‘ a flight of steps for bathing and other purposes 
on a river bank ’), where the most sacred temple 
of the Indian goddess Kali is situated, is now a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Tolly’s Nullah, 
earlier Gangasagar Nullah, the tidal water-course 
from the Hugli upon which the temple stands, 
represents the ancient course of the sacred river 
Ganges. It is still termed the Ganges, and revered 
as such by the pilgrims and worshippers at Kali- 
ghat. The modern name Tolly’s Nullah merely 
commemorates a Colonel Tolly who, in 1775, was 
at the expense of deepening the nullah, or water- 
course. The old course of the Ganges was dis- 
appearing, hut now lives again as a cross-country 
canal. The name Kalighat itself signifies the 
ghdl, or steps, of Kali by which the worshippers 
from the temple descended to the stream for their 
ablutions. 

The original temple of Kali stood within what 
is now the city of Calcutta, not in the suburb of 
Kalighat, three miles farther south. The mytho- 
logical legend of its sanctity is now, however, 
quite rooted in the popular mind in connexion 
with the latter, not the former, place. 

Dak?a, father of.Sati (a title of Purge or Kali, wife of the 
god Jlahideva or Siva), omits to invite MahSdeva to a great 
fiacrlGcial feathering at his house, to which aU the other gods 
are invited. Sati asks an explanation ol the indignity, and her 
fother adds insult to injury by calling her husband Mahadeva 
names. Unable to bear the humiliation, Sati causes her soul 
to leave her body. Then Mahadeva, furious at the nevts of 
Sati’s death, sweeps down upon the scene, picks up Sati s dead 
body from the ground, and dances madly about with it, 
threatening destruction to the whole world. Through Brahma 
the Creator, the gods succeed in inducing Vimu, the I re- 
server, to save creation from the wrath of the terrible destroyer 
Mahadeva, mad with grief and drunk with loss, u "FJ 
his discus at the body of Sati in Mahideva’s hands and breaks 
the body into fifty-one pieces, which fall to earth in various 
places. Every spot where a fragment falls becomes from ^ 
moment a holy spot full of the divine spirit of Sati. C. - 
cutta is one of the fifty-one spots so consecrated, for tlie lime 
toe of the right foot of Sari fell upon Its site ^Census India, 
J901, vil. 1. [Calcutta] 6). - r .1 

Such is the mythological explanation of tne 
sanctity and repute of the place known at first m 
K aliksetra, or the place of Kull, and subsequently 
as Calcutta. Kaliksetra is mentioned m t ie 
Pithamala of the Nigamakalpa, which may take 
us as far back as the 12th century. , n t? 

Other forms of the legend are given by O. it- 
Wilson (Early Annals ^ the English tn Bengal, 
i. 129, note) And by W. W. Hunter (Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. i.). Wilson also gi'’^ » 
different derivation for (Calcutta, and Hunter wo 
derive the name from Kalighat itself. 

When and how the Kali temple in Calcutta was 
superseded by that at Kalighat is not kmovm, but 
byThe year A.D. 1495 a Kalighat was m existence 
separate from Calcutta, and as a jf’ 

which apparently Calcutta had ^ 

Bipro-das, a Bengali poet, quoted by V J - » 

cit. ; see also W. Ward, Hindoo^, Madras, 1815, 

' According to tradition, it wm 
quake in the 15th cent, that 

disappeared. Kali’s shrine was thereupon rai-ed 
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at the Kaligh3,t in the neighbourhood of her 
husband’s shrine in the adjoining suburb of Bha- 
wanipur. To Kallghat also, as has been said, the 
mythological account of the sanctity of the Calcutta 
shrine has now been transferred, with further local 
particulars added. In these additions we seem to 
see a ray of light cast upon the beginnings of the 
southern shrine. 

In the neighbourhood where the temple now etanda, eo the 
BSUghat legend runs, somewhere about the 16th cent, lived an 
ascetic, by name Jafigal Gir [‘tenant ot the jungle’?]. To him 
one night Kail herself revealed that one of the portions of her 
body had descended to earth there. Next day Jailgal Gir dug 
down at the spot, found ‘ the petrified toes,’ and set them np 
for worship in a small wooden house (Wilson, i. 130). 

Jafigal Gir, a jungle devotee, the traditional 
founder of Kallghat about the 15th cent., was 
himself probably, as a historical fact, the first 
attraction to draw worshippers thither. The 
reverence for holy men is an attractive feature of 
Hinduism. 

Two centuries later than Bipro-das, in 1676, 
when Streynsliam Master visited the Hugli on 
behalf of the East India Co., he referred in his 
description of the river to the shrine at Kalighat, 
and made no reference whatever to Calcutta, 
whose secular era bad not yet dawned (Wilson, 
i. 64). Finally, by the middle of the 18th cent, 
the repute of Kalighat is apparent. Leading past 
the toivn of Calcutta, upon the east, lay a great 
pilgrim thoroughfare to Kalighat, knoivn as ‘ the 
Broad Road,’ now Bentinck St. and Chowringhi 
Road. The Gahgd Bhakti Tarahgini of about 
A.D. 1740 speaks of Kalighat as a wonderful place, 
where the worship 'is celebrated with much pomp 
and sacrifice’ {Census of India, 1901, vn. i. 8 and 
11, note). The author of the Census Report of 1901 
gives good grounds for believing that the shrine 
and the Tantrio rites associated with Kali-worship 
began to rise into prominence at the end of the 
16th cent., when the Avell-knowm Hindu general 
Man-singh ruled Bengal for the Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

Tlie buildings within the temple enclosure are 
not in themsdves in any way distinctive or of 
architectural note. The features of Kalighat are 
the packed crowds of worshippers and the ^eat 
slaughter of young goats on the days of the annual 
celebrations of the Durga PQja and the Kali Puja 
{pujd= ‘ worship ’). Between seven and eight hun- 
dred goats are said to bo sacrificed during the three 
days of the Durga Puja. The decapitation taking 
place within the temple enclosure, it becomes at 
such times a veritable shambles, muddy with 
trodden earth and blood. From the place of de- 
capitation the heads are carried to be piled up 
before the idol, and become thereafter temple 
perquisites, the worshipper carrying away the body 
with him to furnish the family feast. 

* In this [sacrificinff] there is no idea ol effacing guilt or 
making a vicarious offering for sin ’ (51. Monicr-WUliams, Nrdb- 
manism and Binduism*, London, 1891, p. 26). 

The great mass of the crowd, too poor to offer a 
goat, press eagerly into the passage before the 
eastern door of the shrine to enjoy the opportunity 
of saluting the goddess as they pass and of casting 
their copper coin at her feet. 

Kalighat is of special interest to the student of 
religions as the chief scene of bloody sacrifices 
within India, probably in the whole world. Such 
sacrifices are associated with the worship of certain 
goddesses — Kali, the mdias, or Mothers, of Western, 
and the amtnans, or Mothers, of Southern India, 
and others. At Kalighat, probably upon an abo- 
riginal basis, they illustrate the later Sakta and 
Tantric aspects of Hinduism. 

The Durga Pflja, supposed to be a festival of the 
autumnal equinox, falls within the sixth Bengali 
month, .^vm, beginning on the first day of the 


second quarter of the moon (the eighth day of the 
new moon between 16th Sept, and 15th Oct.). Of 
the three days, the second is the chief day at 
Kalighat. The date of the Kali Puja (Z:d/a=black) 
is fixed by the darkest night, the night of no 
inoon, of tue seventh Bengali month, Kartik (the 
night of no moon between 16th Oct. and 16th 
Nov.). 

LiTEKATtmE. — Calcutta Bevtew, vols. lii., xvill., rxxv. ; 
rndian Census Reports, 1901, Bengal and Calcutta; W. W. 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, (London, 1876) ; I A 
ii. (1873) ; W. J. Wilkins, Modem Hinduisnfi, Calcutta, IIXK) ; 
C. R. Wilson, Earlg Annals of the English in Bengal, i. 
(London, 1896). JOHN MOEKISON. 

KALMUKS. — See Mongols. 

KALWAR (Sltr. hzhjapdla, ‘ a distiller,’ kalya, 

‘ spirituous liquor ’). — The tribe of distillers, liquor- 
sellers, and traders, the great majority claiming to 
be Hindus by religion, found in all parts of India, 
but most numerous in Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. At the 
Census of 1911 they numbered 954,241. Like most 
of the trading classes of India, the Kalwfirs, though 
probably including some non- Aryan elements, wish 
to rise in the social scale, and pose as orthodox 
Hindus, favouring in Bengal the Vaisnava cultns, 
which is usually adopted by the mercantile castes. 
But in Bengal they are still on their promotion, 
and, though they employ Brahmans for their re- 
ligious and social rites, these are deemed to be of 
inferior rank in the priestly order. In the same 
province with the cultns of the orthodox gods they 
combine the worship of various minor deities. 
Thus one sub-caste offers rice and ipilk to Sokha 
on Mondays during the light half of Sravan (July- 
August) 5 goats and sweetmeats to Kfili and Bands 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays ; sucking pigs and 
spirits to Goraiya on Tuesdays. Another sub- 
caste during the same period presents cakes and 
sweetmeats to the Pafichon Pir (see Pachpiriya) ; 
and another offers similar gifts to Barham Deo in 
August-September and January-February. All 
these offenngs are eaten by members of the wor- 
shipper’s family, except the sucking pigs, which, 
being lawful food only to the menial castes, are 
buried after dedication. In the United Provinces 
the Kalw&rs seem to occupy a somewhat higher posi- 
tion than in Bengal, the Brahmans who serve tliem 
being received on an equality by their brethren. 
Here they combine the cult or the Mother-goddess 
Durga in the form of Kulika with that or lower 
deities like the P&fichon Pir, Phiilmatl, and the 
hero of cholera, Hardaur Lala. Madain, the god 
of spirituous liquor, though worshipped by the 
Kalwars when distillation is going on, ip more 
generally reverenced by the lower castes, like the 
Clmmars or curriers, who are addicted to drinking. 
These people regard an oath by Madain as more 
likely, if violated, to attract retribution than that 
by any other god in the pantheon. The Kalwfirs 
specially venerate the amid tree {Phyllanthus 
emhlxca) by feeding Brahmans and performing a 
fire sacrifice {homa) at its foot. They also revere 
the nim tree {Melia azidirachta) and the ptpal 
{Ficus rcligiosa), the former being regarded as the 
abode of the goddess Devi, to which women bow 
ns they pass ; the latter os the home of Vasudeva 
(Krsna) and other gods. They fast on Sundays in 
honour of Sfiraj Narfiyan, the sun-god, and pour 
spirits on the ground in honour of Sairl or SSyarl, 
who seems to be a form of the earth-goddess. 
Each house has a family shrine at which the house- 
hold deities are woiphipped. This rite is specially 
performed at childbirth, and the deity thus revered 
IS usually Ghazi Miyan, one of the Panchoh Pir, 
whose symbol, an iron spear, is kept near his shrine. 
In the Central Provinces the Kolars, who are iden- 
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tical ■with the Kalwars, worship the deified bride- 
groom, Dulha Deo, who is said to have perished in 
a tragical way during his wedding rites (Crooke, 
PJ^, 1896, i. 119 if.), and a goddess called Ratma, 
who is represented by a flat plate of gold or silver. 
Some, however, have advanced so far in the direc- 
tion of monotheism that they worship Bhagvan, 
‘ the glorious, prosperous one,’ who is recognized 
as the Supreme Being. They also practise the cult 
of deceased ancestors by worshipping at the Holl, 
or spring festival, Baliadur Kalariya and his son 
Susan Cnabarl, who were said to be successful dis- 
tillers, and the ruins of their factories are still 
pointed out. The assertion that the Halbas of 
Central India worship a pantheon of glorified dis- 
tillers lacks confirmation. 

Literature.— H. H. Risley, TG, Calcutta, 1891, i. 388 ; VI. 
Crooke, TO, do. 1896, iii. lllff. ; for the Central Provinces, The 
Central Provincee Gazetteer, 1870, introd. cxxi ; JASB Iviii. 
pt. 1. 292, 297. W. Crooke. 


KANAKAMUNI. — Kanakamnni (Pali Kona- 
gamana), according to the tradition, was the second 
of the four Buddhas of the present age, his pre- 
decessor beingKrakuchchhanda(PaliKakusandha), 
and his successors Kaiyapa (Pali Kassapa) and 
Sakyamuni himself. Of these the first three are 
said to have been horn in the neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu {q.v.), the birthplace of Gautama, in 
the Nepalese tarai. In the Bhadrakalpa, the time 
of Kanakamuni, men lived to the age of 40,000 
years. Interest attaches to him, more than to the 
other predecessors of Gautama Buddha, on account 
of the discovery in the year 1899, in the course of 
a tour of archfflological exploration undertaken 
on the border country of India and Nepal, of the 
pillar erected by the Emperor Aioka in honour of 
Kanakamnni and in commemoration of his visit 
to the place where the sage was believed to have 
been born. 

The Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsinng 
both in turn visited the birthplace of Kanakamuni, 
and have recorded in a few words their journey 
thither and the condition of the buildings and site. 
Fa-Hian states that the town where Kanakamuni 
was bom was less than a yojana north of the birth- 
place of his predecessor Krakuchchhanda, the 
latter place being twelve yojanas south-east of 
SrS.vasti. There was a stupa, but no mention is 
made of the pillar,* The narrative of Hiuen 
Tsiang is as follows : 


■ To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 
goinc about 39 li, we come to an old capital (or, great city) in 
which there is a stflpa. This is to commemorate the spot where 
. . . Kanakamuni Buddha was born. 

To the north-east of the city, 'not far, is a sfUpo ; it was here, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met bis father. 

Farther north there is a stflpa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on 
the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is inscribed a record 
of the events connected with his Pirvdpa; this was built by 
A^Oka-raJa.'* 

The ‘old town’ where Krakuchchhanda was 
bom is stated to have been about fifty li south of 
Kapilavastu. In his time human lue was pro- 
longed to 60,000 years. 

Of the stiipa of Kanakamuni, with relics seen 
the Chinese monks, no trace apparently exists. 
The broken parts of the pillar were found lying 
on the western bank of a large tank, the Nigliva 
Sagar, south of and about a mile from the village 
of Nigliva, not far from the spot where the piUar 
erected by A^oka in commemoration of his •visit to 
Gautama^s birthplace was discovered. The tank 
is now almost dry. The pillar is broken, bnt the 
total length of the two fragments still in existence 
is stated to be about 25 feet. The capital also has 


1 Fl-Hian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, cb. xxL (tr. J. 
Legge, Oxford, ISSO, p. 61). 

d S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1906, iL 10. 


disappeared, and rvith it the lion surmounting the 
pillar, to which Hiuen Tsiang refers. There is, 
moreover, no trace of the inscription of which the 
pilgrim speaks, but four short lines of Tibetan 
script record a date and the so-called Buddhist 
creed Om mani padme hum. The more ancient 
inscription of Asoka is imperfect ; the pillar itself 
also has been removed from its original position, 
and now lies at the top and bottom of the high 
embankment of the tank. 

The inscription is in four lines on the lower 
broken part of the pillar, which together cover 16 
or 16 inches in the height of the stone. The 
rendering is as follows : 

‘ His Majesty King Piyadasi [i.e. A^oka] in the fifteenth year 
of his reign enlarged for the second time the stiipa of Buddha 
Konakamana, and (in the twenty-first year) of his reign, having 
come in person, he did reverence, and set up (a stone pillar).’! 

The approximate position of the pillar is lat. 
27° 40' N., long. 82° 10' E.^ 

Of the numerous Buddhas whose names are 
recorded in the Buddhist books as predecessors 
of Gautama it would seem therefore historically 
probable that a real basis of fact underlies the 
name and personality of Kanakamuni ; and also of 
his successor Kaiyapa. Nothing more, however, 
is known of him. 

Literatcee.— The available authorities are cited in the foot- 
notes. A. S. Geden. 


KANAUJ (Skr. hanya-kuhja, ‘the crooked 
maiden,’ in allusion to a legend of the hundred 
daughters of Ku^anabha, Icing of the city, who 
were rendered deformed by the ascetic Vfiyu 
because they refused to comply with his licentious 
desires IRamSya^a, i. 32]). — A famous ancient city 
in the Farmldiabad District of the United Pro- 
•vinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27° 3' N. ; long. 
79° 66’ E. It has been identified with the Kano- 
giza of Ptolemy, but this is disputed (J. W. 
McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, pp, 134, 227f. ; V. A. Smith, 
JBAS, 1908, p. 766). It was an important seat 
of Buddhism, as spears from the account by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, London, 1906, i. 2062’.); butlater, undertlie 
Gupta dynasty, it became a centre of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. Its last king, Jai Chand,-wasdefeated by 
Muhammad Ghori, A.D. 1194 (Smith, foe. cit. 7652"., 
Early Hist, of InditP, Oxford, 1914, p. 385 2".). 
As the capital of the great monarch tor 9 a_ (A.D. 
606-645), and a centre of the two_ chief religions 
of N. India, it must have contained numerous 
religious buildings ; but of these nothing now 
remains above the surface. Out of the materials 
of some of them the fine Jami' Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque, was built in A.D. 1406 by Ibrahim Sh5h 
of Jaunpur ; but the site is still called Sita-kl 
Rasol, ‘the kitchen of SitS.,’ the heroine o* the 
Rumayana epic. There are many tombs of Mu- 
hammadan saints, the most important being those 
of Makhdum Jahaniya, Makhdum Akhai JamshW, 
and Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi, famous 
religious teachers who flourished in the reigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzib. Other names for 
the city were KuSasthala, KauSa, GSdhipura, and 
Mahodaya (C. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunae, i. 
[Leipzig, 1867] 157 f.). 

Literature.— Besides authorities quoted in the art. see IQ 
xiv. 11903) 370 fl. ; A. Wnhrstr, Monumental AnUqnilies am 
Inscriptions, N.W. Prov. and Oudh, Allahabad, P- '®“- 

\V. Crooke. _ 

KAR'CHIPURAM (Conjeeveram).— a city in 

the Chingleput District, lying about 45 miles 
W.S.W. of Madras. 

1 v, A. Bmitb. Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. H6. . ^ 

2p. O. Mukherji, Repori on a Tour of Kxpl^alim oftM 
Antiquities in the Tarai, Repal, the Begxm o/ KflpKor^ , 
during February and March 1899, Calcutta, 1601, pp. SO, 
and pf. x^i. 
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1. Name. — In Tamil literature the most usual 
form of the name is Kachclii, with or without a 
sufEx signifying ‘ place,’ and this is probably the 
original name. Regarding its derivation nothing 
is known. The name Kafichi is probably a Sans- 
kritized form of the Tamil name, the form Kafichi, 
which is also found, being perhaps a connecting 
link between the two. The attempt to connect it 
with kdiich (*to shine’) is fanciful. To Kafichi 
the suffix^Hmm (‘place’) cameto be added. Among 
Europeans this was corrupted into Conjeveram or 
Conjeeveram. The older forms, however, are still 
used by the people and by Indian historical writers. 

2 . Significance. — Kafichi is included by Saivas 
and Vaisnavas alike among the seven cities in all 
India which are regarded as most sacred. How it 
first came to be so regarded ive cannot tell, but 
that its fame as a sacred city goes back to ancient 
times is certain. The oldest buildings date from 
the 7th cent, of our era, but the place was famous 
at least eight hundred years earlier. As a home 
of learning its name has been known for nearly two 
thousand years. The city is of special interest to 
the student of architecture. In the oldest temples 
we can study to great advantage the transition from 
Buddhist to Hindu architectore, and mark the 
beginning of the Dravidian style (see Archi- 
TECTITRE AND ArT [Hindu]), while in some of the 
temples we can trace the slow evolution of that 
style through the centuries, uiitil it culminates in 
the huge structures that astonish the visitor. To 
the student of religion, too, the city gives a unique 
opportunity. Almost every religious movement 
that has allected the South for two thousand years 
and more has been connected in some way with 
Kfinchl and has left visible traces of its influence. 
One has the feeling that, if its story could be fully 
unravelled, much would be added to our knowledge 
of the history of South Indian religion. The epi- 
graphical records are unusually numerous, and 
much valuable work has been done, especially 
during the last thirty years. But much remains 
to be done, and many problems remain unsolved. 
All that is possible m the following sketch is to 
give the outline of the story, so far as it has been 
made out with tolerable certainty, with the pro- 
viso that further research may lead to some modi- 
fication in detail. 

3. History. — (1) Early period {to 4^h cent. A. D.). 
— The earliest mention of Kafichi occurs in Patafi- 
jali’s Commentary on the Grammar of Panini ; and 
Patanjali lived not later than the 2nd cent. b.C. 
The fact that the name occurs in the Sanskrit form 
leads to the inference that the place had already 
been colonized by the Aryans. The Chinese trav- 
eller Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the place c. A.D. 
640, states that ‘Tatbftgata [Buddha] in olden 
days, when living in the world, frequented this 
country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men ’ (Buddhist Records of the TP estem 
World, tr. S. Beal, ii. 229). It is possible that an 
Aryan migration took place as early as Buddha’s 
day, but that Buddha himself came so far south 
is extremely improbable. When, however, Hiuen i 
Tsiang goes on to say, ‘ And therefore AS6ka-rftja i 
built stupas over all the sacred spots where these 
traces exist,’ we may accept the substance of the 
statement as probable, for the Mahdvamsa — a 
Buddhist chronicle composed in Ceylon about the 
3rd cent. A.D. (T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 276 IT.)— mentions places not far from Krifichl as 
among those to ivhich A^oka sent missionaries. 
The fact that no trace remains of Buddhist build- 
ings of any kind is not a fatal objection to this 
view, since such buildings, when Buddhisni dis- 
appeared, w'ould form valuable quarries for Hindus 
or Jains, and the buildings which existed in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s day have also disappeared. Regarding 


the date of the appearance of Jainism in the South 
nothing is known ; but that it had obtained a foot- 
ing before the end of this period may be taken for 
granted, since Hiuen Tsiang’s testimony shows its 

revalence in the succeeding period. If we could 

e sure that the Tamil epic, the Manimekhalai, 
belonged to the 2nd cent. A.D. (see Draitdians 
[South India]), ive would have in it an interesting 
glimpse of Kafichi during this period, and testi- 
mony to the fact that in those early days the 
votaries of the Brahmanical religion (doubtless con- 
siderablj' modified by contact with the Animism of 
tlie Dravidians) dwelt in a condition of mutual 
toleration, if not of actual harmony, with Buddhists 
and J ain s ; but regarding the date of this work there 
is considerable doubt, some recent writers putting 
it as late as the 8_th century. 

(2) Pal lava period (4th to 9th cent.). — During the 
greater part of the early period Kafichi belonged to 
the Chola empire. Before the end of the period 
a new power had arisen before which the Choja 
dominion waned. The Pallavas, of whose origin 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty, had estab- 
lished themselves in the Andhra country to the 
north of Kafichi about the 2nd cent. A.D., and by 
the middle of the 4th, if not earlier, they had made 
Kafichi their capital. From the 6th cent, to the 
8th they were the dominant power in the South, 
though at times, more especially towards the end of 
this period, they had to defend themselves against 
the Chalukyas and Rastrakutas on the North- 
West, and the reviving Chola power on the South. 
To this period belongs the visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
already mentioned. Ho describes the city, which 
he calls Kin-chi-pu-lo, as about 30 li (6 miles) 
round. 

‘The climate is hot, the character ot the people courageoue. 
They are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and trutln 
and highly esteem learning ; in respect ot their language and 
written characters, they differ but little from those ot Mid-India. 
There are some hundred of safighardmas and 10,000 priests. 
They all study the teaching of the Sthavira (Chang.tso-pu) 
school belonging to the Great Vehicle. There are some eighty 
Dftva temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas ’ (foe. cit.}. 

Thus at the time of his visit (A.D. 640) Kfiiichf 
was still a stronghold of the Buddhists. Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions Dharmapala, a renowned Buddhist 
teacher who is said to have flourished shortly 
before the time of his visit (H. Kent, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 9, ISO), 
as a native of Kafichi. The Jains (Nirgranthas) 
apparently lived side by side with the Buddhists. 
Under the head of ‘ D6va temides’ he doubtless 
included the 6aiva and Vaisnava temples, and prob- 
ably the temples of the ammans, or Mothers, 
w'hom the Dravidians worsliipped before the advent 
of the Aryans. Thus seven'll dill'erent forms of 
Hinduism -were already strong phut just about this 
time began a remarkable revival of Hinduism, 
before which first Buddliism and then Jainism 
be^an to wane. Epigraphical evidence shows that 
the central shrine of the Kailusanfitha temple was 
erected by the Pallava king Rajasiihba (otneru'ise 
knoivn ns Narasiihhavarman II.) about A.D. 670, 
and the Vaikunta Pemmal temple a few years 
later by his son Paramesvaravarman II. (Venkayya, 
The Pallavas, p. 17 f.). Several other temples are 
so similar in style that they may be placed about 
the same period, and the resemblance to the rock 
temples of Mnmallapuram (the Seven Pagodas) is 
very striking. Apart from simple excavations, 
these temples are the oldest in South India which 
are known to ns. Fergusson has shown that they 
are copied from Buddhist models, being imitations 
either of the chaitya, or hall for common worship, 
or of the vihura, or monastery'. The vimana, or 
central tower, of the Kailasanatha temple, for 
instance, is in the shape of a vihdra, and consists 
of several storeys built up of imitation chaityas. 
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The gopuram, or gate-tower (later), is in the form of 
a cliaitya, and from such simple beginnings the 
evolution of the great gomiranis, which are such a 
notable feature of the Dravidian style, may be 
traced (Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. and East. Arch.^ 
i. 170-175, 302-362). 

But the zeal of the Pallava kings, which showed 
itself in the building of these temples, was not the 
only factor in the triumph of Hinduism over its 
rivals. In Saivism and Vaisnavism alike, during 
the Pallava period, remarkable groups of poets 
arose, whose songs in praise of the gods did much 
to win the people over from Buddhism and Jainism. 
Appar and TirujnSnasambandhar in the 7th cent., 
ana Sundaramurti in the 8th or 9th, were the 
authors of the hymns in praise of Siva known as 
the Devaram. The songs of the twelve Alvars, or 
Vaisnava saints, who are placed in the 6th and 
three following centuries, are gathered up in the 
Nalayiraprabandham. How many of these poets 
actually lived in Kanchl we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Poygai A1 vSr is said to have been born there 
(time uncertain), and definite traditions connect 
Tirujnanasambandhar and Tirumahgai Alvar (9th 
cent.), among others, with the place. Be this as 
it may, the slirines of Kanohi were well kno'wn to 
many of these singers, five Saiva shrines being 
mentioned in the Devaram, and fourteen Vaisnava 
shrines in the Nalayiraprabandham. These all 
remain to the present day, though only in cases 
where the literary evidence is confirmed by the 
archaeological can we be sure that the actual build- 
ings which now exist can be traced so far back 
(K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, in Madras Chr. Coll. 
Mag., new ser., xiii, [1913] 244-247). Before 
the end of the Pallava period still another force 
was at work. The great Sankara is said to have 
visited Kanohi ; and, if the usually accepted dates 
of his life are correct, the visit must have taken 
place early in the 9th centuiy [ib.). Thus along- 
side of the Saiva Siddhanta of the Devaram poets, 
and the Vaisnavism of the Alvars, the Advaita (q.v.) 
system came to be taught. 

An image of ^aiikara stands in the temple of KJmakfi (a name 
for the wife of Siva), and it is said that the goddess cannot stir 
beyond the temple precincts without getting permission from 
iBahkara. This prohibition is said to originate from ^ahkara's 
jrfotory over the goddess, the local tradition being that in 
Safikara’s day Kamaksi was a ferocious goddess who could be 
eatisfled only with human blood, and that Sadkara brought such 
measure to bear on her as to lead her to abandon her evil ways, 
^e legend is only one out of the innumerable stories which 
cluster round the temples of Kaflchi, and may be of no more 
historical value than any other. Yet it may be an attempt to 
depict the victory — only partial — of the philosophic ideas of 
Sadkara over the worship already mentioned, in which evil 
goddesses are propitiated by bloody offerings, and may even 
demand human sacrifices. It is interesting to note that to this 
day the arclutkas (priests) of Kamaksi's temple are Nambudri 
Brahmans, who claim to be the descendants of those whom 
Sadkara brought with him from Malaba^ 

According to local tradition, Sankara conducted 
a vigorous controversy with the Jains. Tiie fact 
that nothing is said of the Buddhists in this con- 
nexion may be an indication that, so far as Kauchi 
was concerned, their day was past. In the 8th and 
9th centuries Jainism still flourished, and two of 
its protagonists, Samantabhadra and Akalahka, 
are associated with Kauchi. On the whole, how’- 
ever, Hinduism was gaining ground. Of definite 

S ersecution of Buddhists and Jains there is little 
eoisive proof, but the combination of royal favour 
with the efforts of poets and sages led to the dis- 
appearance of the followers of these religions, 
mainly by their gradual absorption into the Hindu 
community. 

(3) Chola period (9th to 14th cent .). — During this 
period Kauchi passed many times from hand to 
hand, but throughout the m-eater part of it the 
Cholas were in undisturbed possession, and for 
a time made it one of their capitals. In many 
inscriptions found in Kauchi and the neighbour- i 


hood their victories are celebrated, and much 
interesting light is throum on their administration 
' (Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, cli. vi.). 
In the Chola period Kauchi became more disi 
tinctively than before a Hindu city. The Jains, 
indeed, retained a considerable measure of inlluenca 
under the early Chola rulers. There is a strong 
local tradition that some temples wliich are now 
Hindu were once Jain, but the only Jain temple 
now remaining is just outside the modem city, in 
the village of Tirupparuttikunram. It is assign^ 
by Fergusson to the 11th cent. (op. cit. p. 362), 
and contains a number of inscriptions of this and 
the follo^ving period (SeweU, Lists of Antiquities, 
i. 176-187), The legend in the Madura Sthala 
Ptirgna (Gazetteer of the Madura District, i. [1906] 
254 f.) of the magical eflprts made by the Jains of 
Kanchi to convert the Saivaa of Madura may bo 
regarded as testimony to the influence which the 
former were believed to be capable of exerting. 
But the movements in favour of Hinduism whicli 
were in progi'ess in the previous period continued 
in this. The Chola kings went on with the work 
of temple-building, as many inscriptions testif)' 
(Sewell, loc, cit.). New temples were erected and 
old temples added to, and to old and new alike 
grants of land were made. Saiva and Vaisnava 
temples shared in this royal favour ; but by the 
11th cent. Vaisnavism was gaining ground, mainly 
through the influence of Ramanujaoharya. 

This remarkable teacher was born in ^ripenimbudur, about 
20 miles E. of Kanchi. Though belonging to a Vaipjava family, 
lie was .'placed under an Advaita teacher in a village near 
Kanchi, but soon rejected the teaching of his master, and be- 
came the pupil of a Vaijpava teacher in Kifiolii who is usually 
known as Kanchipurpa. Attaching himself to the service of 
the god Varadaraja fVi^pu), he remained in Kaiichi till he was 
over thirty years of age, when he was called to Briraftgam to 
succeed ■VSmunaebarya os head of the Vai?pava community. 
He became the developer and exponent of the tnsisjadvnita 
philosophy, in association with the Voi?nava religion, Vijpu 
being regarded as the Supreme Being. Throughout his long 
life he was a controversialist, and we rend of controversies with 
Buddhists, Jains, Advaitis, 6aivas, and Suktas. On K&Schi ho 
left an impression which remains to this day. The Srivaifpavas, 
as his followers are called, have for about seven centuries been 
divided into rival sects — the Tei'ikalais, or southern sect, and 
the Vaijakalais, or northern sect. The founder of the latter 
was 'VedantadeSikn, who was born at Kanchi about the middle 
of the 13th cent., and taught there for several ycare before 
being called to Srirafigam (Rajagopalnchariar, VaishiiaviCe 
Rtjvrmcrt of India, pp. 97-126). The Chola period, ns we see 
from this outline, was a period of controversy and sometimes of 
persecution, Ramanuja himself in his later years being perse- 
cuted by the Chola king Kulottuiga L (Govindacharya, Lift ej 
Jiamdnujdchari/a). 


(4) Vijayanagar period (14th to nth cent.).— 
After a time of confusion Kauchi became a part of 
the great Vijayanagar empire. Though no longer 
the capital of a kingdom, it was still regarded 
xs the capital of the province of Tondaimandalam, 
ind was the seat of a viceroy. Its_ saoredness was 
recognized by the Vijayanagar kings. Some of 
>hein frequently 'visited it, and at least one of 
;hem had his coronation ceremony performed 
>here. It was in this period that the great 
remples attained their present huge dimensions, 
ilder buildings being added to and adorned, and 
n some cases surrounded by great courtyards with 
ligh walls and lofty gopurams. The work of 
nany of the kings can be definitely traced thmugli 
ihe inscriptions on the temples,_ from xvhich wo 
earn that the temples were enriched with many 
•oyal gifts. Although the Vijayanagar empire 
eceived a severe shock in A.D. 1505, it lingered on 
is a small kingdom till 1646, when its temporary 
lapital, Chandragiri, was captured by the 1^5°' 
lolkonda. With this Kauchi passed from Hindu 
o Muhammadan rule (Seivell, loc. cit. ; Subrali- 
nanya Aiyar, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag., new ser., 
:iii. [1914] ; for the Vijayanagar rule in general 
CO SoweW, A Forgotten Empire). 

(5) Modem period (middle of nth cent, to iM 
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present day ). — Daring the first century of this period 
Muhammadan rulers were in occupation of the 
place. This was not indeed their first appear- 
ance, for in A.D. 1310 Kauohi was captured and 
plundered by Malik Kafur, a general of 'Ala-nd- 
oin of Delhi. A similar disaster befel it in 1481, 
when it was sacked by Muhammad Shah of 
Bijapur. 

According to Firishtah, this conqueror was Incited to the 
attack by what he had heard of the wealth of one of the 
temples, ‘the walls and root of which were plated with gold, 
ornamented with precious stones ' (Sowell, A Forgotten Empire, 
p. 101). Mother writer says that the victors ‘ levelled the city 
and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all symbols of 
inSdelity, and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves 
and lovely maidens and all kinds of rarities tell into their hands 
that they were beyond computation ' (quoted by Subrahmanj’a 
Alyar, too. eit.). 

This statement must be regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. That great booty was carried off is prob- 
able, but, though some temples may have been 
plundered, others escaped witn little damage, and 
survive to this day. Local tradition says that 
some of the ‘ symbols of infidelity ’ were saved by 
being buried. Such occupation was only tem- 
porary, but from 1646 to 1761, when it was cap- 
tured by the French, Kafichl was almost continu- 
ously under Muhammadan rule, first as part of 
the kingdom of Golkonda, then conquered by 
enerals of Aurangzib, and finally included in the 
ominions of the NawSb of the Carnatic. During 
the Carnatic and Mysore wars it changed hands 
many times, the great temples being used as 
fortresses. Much damage was done, especially by 
Haidar 'Ali, who occupied the place in 1768 and 
again in 1780. In his time the terror of the 
Hindus was so great that many of the idols were 
removed to Tanjore and other places, and not till 
1799 was confidence sufficiently restored to allow 
of their return. Meanwhile the district had been 
granted by the Naw5,b to the East India Company 
in 1769, and, Mart from Haidar’s occupation, it 
has remained British territory since that date. 
During the Muhammadan occupation there was 
much friction betiveen Muhammadans and Hindus. 
A number of mosques were erected, and one of the 
largestwas originally a Hindu mandapam ( ‘ pillared 
hall’), the pillars of which remain, though any 
Hindu figures that may have been carved on them 
have been removed. This mosque bears the date 
A.H. 1106 (=A.D. 1700), and is said to have been 
the work of Eazafar 'Ali Khan, who came to take 
vengeance on the Hindus for an outrage to the 
person of a Muhammadan who had dared to wash 
las hands in a sacred tank. The same general is 
credited with the completion of the largest of the 
mosques, which commemorates a Muhammadan 
sage, Shah' Amid 'Auliah, regarding whom and his 
contests with the representatives of Kamaksi and 
other deities many wonderful stories are related 
(for this period see Crole, Manual of the Chingleput 
District, pp. 141-200). 

4. Present condition. — Kafichi now measures 
nearly 4 miles from N.W. to S.E., with amaximum 
breadth of about a mile and a half. According to 
the census of 1911, the population was 53,864. Of 
these 1746 were returned as Muhammadans, and 
139 as Christians. Only a few families of Jains 
are left, and the only Jain temple is that already 
referred to as standing outside the city. A small 
Sikh monastery where the Granth is worshipped 
forms a rallying place for Sikh pilgrims from the 
North, who, though not allowed by their creed to 
worship idols, have a remarkable fondness for 
visiting Hindu shrines. But, while other religions 
have retained, or are gaining, a foothold, the city 
remains essentially Hindu. The visitor is aston- 
ished at the number and size of the temples. He 
finds, too, that almost everything that comes under 
the title ‘ Hinduism ’ is represented in the place. 


The old Dravidian worship has survived the impact 
of all the other forces that have been at work, and 
the ammans are still worshipped, sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes in connexion irith the 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, an obscure god- 
dess called ‘ Elagoli amman ’ is regarded as the 
mother of Parvati, and the latter repairs to her 
abode every year when her marriage is to be 
celebrated. In one of the smaller temples, where, 
among_ others, the five Pandavas are worshipped, 
the principal deity, Renuka, the mother of Para- 
6urama, is identified with Mari, the Dravidian 
goddess of smallpox. The majority of the gods, 
however, are either the great gods of the pantheon 
under special aspects or deified men. 

The principal divisions of the city are known as 
Siva Ivafichi and Visnu Kfiuchi, but the nomen- 
clature is not strictly accurate, for a number of 
ncient and important Vaisnava shrines are in 
iva Kafichl. The greater temples of this section, 
however, are connected with the worship of Siva. 
In the largest of all, Siva is worshipped as Ekam- 
ranatha. Begun in the Pallava times, celebrated 
in the Devuram, and associated with Sankara, this 
temple has been added to by succeeding dynasties 
till it now stands as one of the largest in India. 
Its great tower is 188 ft. in height, and the area 
enclosed within its outer wall is about 25 acres. 
Near the central shrine is a mango tree, under 
which Parvati is said to have done penance for 
putting her hands over Siva’s eyes. The principal 
object of worship is the prthn {‘earth') lihga. 
Among the other objects now worshipped are the 
sixty-three Saiva saints. During the lost twenty 
years over £100,000 has been spent on the renova- 
tion of the temple by a few wealthy members of 
Nfittukottai Chetti caste. Second in size among 
the" Saiva temples ’comes that of K5m5k?i, already 
mentioned more than once. Siva Kafichi contains 
seven tanks of special sanctity, each being speci- 
ally sacred on one day of the week. The largest 
is the Sarvatirtham, in which all the Indian rivers 
are believed to have gathered to vritness the 
penance of Parvati. The temples which are shown 
by architectural evidence to belong to the Pallava 
period are all in Siva K&fichi, and aU except one 
are Saiva temples. 

In Vi§nu Kafichi the greatest temple is that of 
Visnu under the name of Varadaraja (t.e., the 
kingly giver of boons). It contains many inscrip- 
tions of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods (Sewell, 
Antiquities, where it is called the Arulala Perum&l 
temple). Although it cannot be distinctly traced 
further back, it was already famous when Rfim&nuja 
attached himself to it early in the 11th century. 
It measures about 1200 ft. in length and 800 in 
breadth, being unsurpassed in size in the whole 
city except by the Ekamran&tha temple. Its hall 
of 100 pillars is an excellent specimen of the 
carving of the Vijayanagar period. Although the 
temple is said to have been plundered by Haidar, 
it still has great wealth. It is said that a Brfihman 
devotee vowed that he would not eat on any day 
till he had collected Rs.lO, and that he collected 
in all Eb.24,000, with which valuable ornaments 
were purchased. _ Rfimfinuja and other great 
Acharyas (or Vaisnava teachers), and several of 
the Alv&rs, are worshipped within the precincts. 
The comprehensive nature of Hinduism is illus- 
trated by the fact that at one end of the temple 
the lofty philosophy of Ramfinuja is taught in a 
Sanskrit college, wliile near the other offerings are 
presented to a living cobra. The great festival of 
this temple is by far the most important of all that 
are connected with the citj’. It takes place in the 
month of Vaikfisi (May-June), and lasts nominally 
for ten days ; but, as the car festival counts as one 
day, and seldom occupies less than three, the 
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He represented them as believing in ‘ One Supreme Being, 
self-existing, the Bource of good, and Creator of the universe, 
of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity is called, in 
some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of Light ; in others, 
Bella Pennu, or the Sun God ; and the sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief seats of his presence. 
Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himselt a consort, 
who became Tari Pennu, or the Earth goddess, and the source 
of evil.' Finding her wanting in wifely complaisance, he deter- 
mined to create from the earth a new being, man, who should 
render to him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to 
form from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
necessary to man’s existence. ‘The creation was perfectly 
free from moral and physical evil. Men enjoyed free inter- 
course with the Creator. They lived without labour upon the 
spontaneous abundance of the earth ; they enjoyed everything 
In common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. They 
went unclothed. They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. The lower animals 
were all perfectly innocuous ’ (p. 84 ft.). This paradise was de- 
stroyed by the intrigues of Tari Pennu, who ‘ instilled into the 
heart of man every variety of moral evil . . . and at the same 
time introduced every species of physical eril into the material 
creation. . . . Boora Pennu, by the application of antidotes, 
arrested and held in abeyance the elements of physical evil ; 
but ho left man perfectly free to receive or reject moral evil.’ 
Those who remained sinless he raised to the rank of immortal 
gods. ’Upon the corrupted mass of mankind Boora Pennu 
infiioted high moral penalties by the withdrawal of the anti- 
dotes which had arrested them. Ho entirely withdrew his face 
ond his immediate guardianship from mankind. Ho made all 
who had fallen subject to death ; and he further ordained that, 
in future, every one who should commit sin should suffer death 
as its consequence. Universal discord and war prevailed, so 
that all social and even family ties were broken up.’ Some, he 
goes on to say, believe that Boora ' proved triumphant in the 
contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of Tari, im- 
posed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.’ Others, however, 
hold ‘ that she remained unconquered, and still maintains the 
struggle with various success’ (p. 86 f.). ‘ Boora Pennu, say his 
sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his work should not bo 
lost, but that man should he enabled to attain to a state of 
moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, through 
the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial restora- 
tion to communion with his Maker ’ (p. 88). Six deities ‘ were 
created to meet the primary wants of man on earth after the 
introduction of evil, namely : 1. Pidzu Pennu, the god of rain. 
2. Boothi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation and flrstfruits. 
8. Pitterri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gain in every 
shape. 4. Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase. 6. Loba 
Pennu, the god of war Oiterally the iron god). 6. Sundi Pennu, 
the god of Boundaries. To which is to be added, as an inferior 
god of the first class, 7. Dinga Pennu, the judge of the dead’ 
(p. 89 f.). ‘Next in rank to this class of inferior gods is the 
class of deified sinless men of the first age. . . . The third 
class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the first 
two classes. . . . The following are the chief of this class of 
gods : 1. Nadzu Pennu, th» village god ; 2. Soro Pennu, the hill 
god ; S. Jorl Pennu, the godof streams ; 4. Idzu Pennu, the family 
or house god ; 6. Moonda Pennu, the tank god ; 6. Sooga Pennu, 
the god of fountains ; 7. Gossa Pennu, the forest god ; 8. Kootti 
Pennu, the god of ravines ; 9. Bhora Pennu, the god of new 
fruits produced on tree or shrubs’ (p. 90 f.). ‘ Men are endowed 
with four souls. First, there is a soul which is capable of beati- 
fication and restoration to communion with Boora. Secondly, 
there is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth and 
reborn for ever in that tribe, so that upon the birth of every 
child the priest declares, after inquiry, which of the members 
of the tribe has returned. Thirdly, there is a soul which en- 
dures the Bufferings inflicted as the punishment of sin, and per- 
forms the transmigrations imposed on that account. This soul, 
moreover, has the power of temporarily quitting the body at the 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid, sleepy, and out of 
order. Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this soul always 
leaves his body for a time to hold an Interview with, and receive 
instructions from, the god who has appointed him his minister ; 
and when, by the aid of a god, a man Becomes a tiger, . . . this, 
I believe, 15 the soul which animates the bestial form. Fourthly, 
there is a soul which dies on the dissolution of the body* (p. 
91 f.). Dinga Pennu, judge of the dead, administers justice to 
departed souls. ‘The chief sins are: 1. To refuse ho^italit>', 
or to abandon a guest ; 2. to break on oath or promise, or to 
deny a gift ; 3. to speak falsely, except to save a guest ; 4. to 
break a solemn pledge of friendship ; B. to break an old law or 
custom ; 6. to commit incest; 7. to contract debts, the payment 
of which is ruinous to a man’s tribe, which is responsible for 
the engagements of all its members ; 8. to skulk m time of 
war ; 9. to betray a public secret’ (p. 92 ff.). 

This elaborate system of mythology and ethics 
naturally gave rise to criticism. J . Campbell {Thir- 
teen Years’ Sermce among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan) disputed the statements made by 
Maepherson. 

Ho calls the Kandhs ’ a degenerate race, with all the ignor- 
ance and superstition of savages ’ (p. 16) ; ‘ just what 1 expected 
barbarians to be — sunk in the depths of ignorance, superstition, 
and sensuality ’ (p. 103). He protests against Lord Elphin- 
llone’a assertion that ‘in their religion we find traces of the 


primitive elemental worship of the Vedas before it was overlaid 
by the superstructure which now almost conceals it from our 
eyes, as well as from those of the generality of Hindoos them- 
selves ' (p. 39). He expresses wonder that such a pantheon as 
Maepherson described could be asserted to exist among such 
an ignorant people, ‘ and in the course of my long inquiries 
and researches, 1 found nothing In the hill districts resembling 
the array of deities referred to in this report ’ (p. 163). ‘ Sacred 
images of the roost barbarous type are to be found in most 
villages, and of these the priests, as ignorant os the rest of the 
people, can give no intelligible account. Indeed, save at the 
time of sacrifice, when wrath is to be averted, and their malig- 
nant deity propitiated by the offering of human blood, the 
Khonds are a roost irreligious people' (p. 163 f.). They have 
no idols more artistic than ’ a log of wood, sometimes rudely 
fashioned after the manner of some animal’s head, and only 
used on the occasion of the immolation of a human victim'; 
and he denies the existence of a priesthood corresponding to 
‘the elaborate system of idolatry provided lor this semi- 
barbarous people ’ (p. 165). Campbell, it is true, was, for official 
reasons, hostile to Maepherson. But there seems little reason 
to distrust his general conclusion that Maepherson, who knew 
little of the tribal dialects, was misled by his interpreters and 
native subordinates. The whole story illustrates the danger of 
such methods of inquiry. At the same time, Burhfi Deo, the 
consort of the earth-goddess, is a deity worshipped By the 
Goods and kindred tribes. In fact, Dalton, though his ac- 
quaintance with the Eandbs was limited, is inclined to believe 
that, while Maepherson’s system of mythology and ethics is 
‘more profound than one would expect to find amongst so 
ignorant a people,’ and that it is ‘a melange of Genesis, the 
several Hindu systems, and primitive paganism, ... it is quite 
possible that such a system may have been gradually built up 
for them by Brihmans, Gosdins, and other Hindus, who not 
only lived amongst them, but joined in their sacrifices, supple- 
mented by notions gleaned from Missionary teaching or books ’ 
(Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 296). 
Risley (TC, Calcutta, 1891, i. 403) regards Maepherson’s ac- 
count as ‘ quite out of keeping with their primitive social 
organization, and one is inchned to suspect that the persons 
from whom he derived his information must have described to 
him rather their ideal view of what the religion of the tribe 
ought to be than what it actually was. . . . The Kandhs of the 
Eandhmals recognise three principal gods — Dliarma Pennu, 
Sdru Pennu, and Tdru Pennu. The functions of Dharma Pennu 
appear to be of a somewhat more general character than those 
assigned to the other two. No regular times or seasons are 
fixed lor his worship, and he is appealed to only in cases of 
illness or at the birth of a first child. His worship is performed 
by a guru who may be of any caste, but is usually either a 
Eandh or a Pdn. The gurus usually have the power of throw- 
ing themselves or feigning to throw themselves into a state of 
hypnotic trance, and are supposed to be able to cure diseases 
by touching people, tying them up with bits of thread, and 
similar mummery. Sdru Pennu is the god of the hills, a divinity 
apparently of much the same typo as the Marang Buru of the 
Santdls and Mundas. He is a jealous god, and does not like 
people to trespass on his domain, and the chief object of the 
worship which is performed in his honour in April and May 
is to induce him to protect from the attacks of wild animals 
people whose business takes them among the forest-clad hills 
of the Eandhmals, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
products which the Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so 
largely for food. The priests of Bdru Pennu are called dehuri, 
and the appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice 
and strong drink. The offerings are partaken of by the wor- 
shippers. Thru Pennu, the earth god, takes the place among 
these Kandhs of TAri Pennu, the earth goddess, familiar to 
students of the voluminous oIBcial literature which treats of 
the suppression of human saoriflee among the Kandhs. He 
is believed to be very- vindictive, and to wreak his anger upon 
those who neglect his worship, afflicting them with various 
diseases, destroying their crops, and causing them to he de- 
voured 6y tigers and leopards. In order to avoid these evils the 
Kandhs offer buffaloes and goats to the god at irregular inter- 
vals, apparently whenever they think that he stands in need of 
being appeased. His priests are called jhanior, and the person 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known asj'anf. ’The func- 
tions of the dehuri, tbejhankar, and the jani are hereditary.’ 

2 . Human sacrifice. — The chief interest in the 
religion of the Kandhs rests in tlieir system of 
human sacrifice, tyhich has now, under the pres- 
sure of the British Government, been discontinued. 
A full account of these rites, based on the author- 
ities already quoted — Maepherson, Campbell, 
D.-ilton, Risley— is given by J. G. Prazer in his 
GB’, pt. V. vol. i. (London, 1912) p. 245 ff. As 
Frazer’s account is generally accessible, only a 
bare summary is required. The Meriahs (Oriya 
mMa, from Kandh meroi, mervi, or mrivi, ‘a 
human victim ’ ; see Man, xi. [1911] 38) were sacri- 
ficed to Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, in order to 
enrare good crops and immunity from disease 
and accidents. It was necessary that they should 
i be bought for a price, and they were procured 
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through the agency of the menial Pan tribe 
from the plains of Bengal. The victim -was well 
treated before the sacrifice, which was preceded by 
several days of revelry and debauchery. He was 
anointed with oil, butter, and turmeric. There 
was a struggle to secure relics of his person while 
he was tied to the sacrificial post. This post was 
often in the form of a peacock or elephant. The only 
surviving example is preserved in the Madras 
Museum (E. Thurston, Uasfes and Tribes, iii. 371, 
■\vith photograph, p. 377).^ Before sacrifice the vic- 
tim was sometimes led in procession, and he was 
finally killed by being either strangled or squeezed 
to death. The flesh was divided among the partici- 
pants in the rite, who buried it in their fields. 
Frazer disputes the theory suggested in the con- 
temporary accounts of the rite, that the victims 
were offered to propitiate the earth-goddess. The 
custom, he thinks, cannot be explained merely as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Part of the flesh was 
certainly offered to the goddess ; but the rest was 
buried in the fields, or the ashes were scattered 
over them ; some was laid in the form of paste in 
the granaries, or mixed with the new corn. 

‘ These latter customs imply that to the body of the Meriah 
there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of making^ the 
crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect cfBcacy which 
it might have as an offering to secure the good-will of the 
deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes of the victim were 
believed to be endowed with a magical or physical power of 
fertilising the land. The same intrinsic power was ascribed to 
the blood and tears of the Meriah, his blood causing the redness 
of the turmeric and his tears producing rain ; for it can hardly 
be_ doubted that, originally at least, the tears were supposed to 
bring down the rain, not merely to prognosticate it. Similarly 
the custom of pouring water on the buried flesh of the Meriah 
was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, magical power as an attri- 
bute of the Meriah appears in the sovereign virtue believed to 
reside in anything that came from his person, as his hair or 
snittle. The ascription of such power to the Meriah indicates 
that he was much more than a mere man sacrificed to propitiate 
a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence paid him points 
to the same conclusion. ... In short, the Meriah seems 
to have been regarded as divine. As such, he may originally 
have represented the Earth Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of 
vegetation ; though in later times he came to be regarded 
rather as a victim offered to a deity than as himself an incar- 
nate god ' {GB^, pt. V. vol. 1. p. 250). 

The Kandh prayers are discussed by Tylor {PCP, 
London, 1873, ii. 268 f. ) and by Famell {.The Evolu- 
tion of Rel., do. 1905, p. 183). 

3. Beliefs in the Central Provinces. — The follow- 
ing account refers to the tribe before its transfer 
to Bengal. The belief in a future state is indicated 
by the death customs. A rupee or copper coin is 
tied in the shroud, so that the deceased may not 
go penniless to the other world. Sometimes his 
clotnes and bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back 
to his family. Outside the village, where two 
roads meet, rice is offered to a cock, and if it eats 
it is a sign that the soul has come. The soul is 
then asked to ride on a bow-stick covered with 
cloth, and this is brought to the house and placed 
in a comer with those of other relatives. The 
souls are fed annually with rice at the harvest 
and Dasahrd festivals. In Sambalpnr a ball of 
powdered rice is placed under a tree with a lighted 
lamp near it, and the first insect that settles on 
the ball is supposed to be the soul, and it is 
brought home and revered. The souls of infants 
who die before the umbilical cord has dropped off 
are not brought back, because they are considered 
scarcely to have come into existence. One cause 
of female infanticide among the tribe was the be- 
lief that the souls of girl children would not be 
bom again. The souls of women who die during 
pregnancy, or after a miscarriage, or during the 
monthly period of impurity, are not brouglit back, 
no doubt because they are held to be malignant 
spirits (Ethnographical Survey Central Provinces, 
pt. %ii. [1911] p. 55). 

The Semi-jdtrd, or bean festival, is held in No- 


vember when that crop is ripe ; some offerings are 
made to the earth-god to obviate the risk of 
consuming the firstfruits. A similar festival in 
March, called the Mahul-jatra, solemnizes the 
ripening of the mahua (Bassia latifolia), as the 
Dasahra in September marks the rice harvest, 
when new rice is offered to the earth-god. Before 
these festivals it is dangerous to eat these IriTula 
of food (ib. 58 f. ). 

The pantheon includes eighty-four gods, of whom 
Dhaml Deota, the earth-godling, is chief. He is 
supposed to have replaced the female deity, Tfirl 
Pennu or Bera Pennu. Such change of sex is 
not unusual ; in Chhattisgarh the earth-deity is 
either a male, Thakur Deo, or a female, Thakur- 
ani Mai, The earth-god is usually acconmanied 
by Bhatbarsi Deota, godling of hunting. Dliarni 
Deota is represented by a triangular wooden peg 
driven into the ground, and Bhatbarsi has a place 
at his feet in the shape of a piece of conglomerate 
stone with circular granules. Once in four or five 
years a buffalo is offered to the earth-godling in 
lien of the human sacrifice which is now prohibited, 
as in Madras a monkey is sometimes substituted 
for the Meriah (E, Thurston, Omens and Super- 
stitions of S. India, London, 1912, p. 207). The 
animal is predestined for sacrifice from its birth, 
and is allowed to wander loose and graze on the 
crops at wiU. The stone representing Bhatbarsi is 
examined periodically, and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the 
time has come for sacrifice. In Kalahandl a lamb 
is sacrificed every year, and strips of the flesh are 
distributed to all the villagers, who bu^ them in 
their fields as a divine means of fertilization, as the 
flesh of the human victim was formerly buried. 
The Kandh worships his bow and arrows before 
he goes out hunting. He believes that every hill 
and valley has its own deity, who must be pro- 
pitiated with the promise of a sacrifice before his 
territory is entered ; if this is not done, he will 
hide the animals within it from the hunter, or 
will help them to escape when wounded. These 
deities are closely related to each other, and it is 
important when arranging an expedition to know 
the connexion between them. This information 
can be obtained from any one on whom the divine 
afflatus periodically descends (ib. 59 f.). 

4. Beliefs in Madras. — Various accounts of the 
beliefs of the tribe in Madras are on record. At 
ChoUapadam in the Vizagapatam District, worship 
is offered to Konda Deota, the nameless mountain 
spirits, who dwell in a hill cave; to Jakara, the 
tribal deity, of whom a Kandh is priest ; to 
Polamma, a village deity imported from_ the 
Telugu country, whose priest is a Jatapti, or 
civilized Kandh ; and to Kasivi5ve?vara, ‘ lord of 
the universe,’ Siva at Kasi or Benares,^ at whose 
shrine a Jangam Lingayat (^.v.) officiates, the 
chief festival being held at the 81varatri, or ‘night 
of Siva’CW. Francis, Vizagapatam Gaz., 1907, i- 
75). In the Ganjam District the soul is believed 
to survive the death of the body, and on the day 
after death a little cooked rice is laid on the spot 
wliere the cremation took place, and the priest 
delivers an incantation askmg the spirit to eat 
the food, to enjoy itself, and not to change into an 
evil spirit, or a tiger, and worry the relatives. 
Purification follows a death ; and, when a man is 
killed by a tiger, a pig is sacrificed and the body 
of the animal is passed between the_ feet of the 
villagers ; it is a bad omen for any one if it happens 
to touch his legs (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, ni. 
395). Another sacrifice intended to save the cattle 
from injury consists in burying the head of a 
chicken near the post of the cowshed, and in 
front of it a rotten egg. When the caHle come 
home in the evening, the women, who nave 
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fasted all day, are obliged to eat ; drinking and 
dancing ioUow for two days, during which time 
the manure is not removed from the shed. On 
the third day a lump of manure is brought out by 
each o^vne^ and thro-wn in a heap, over which the 
priest pours spirituous liquor and rice (i6. iii. 406 f.). 
Oaths are taken before a basket containing a 
blood-sucker (lizard), a bit of tiger’s skin, a pea- 
cock’s feather, earth from an ant-hill, rice mixed 
with fowl’s blood, and a lighted lamp. Witch- 
craft is common, and various forms of ordeal are 
used, such as holding the hand of the suspected 
person in boiling water; if the hand is scalded, 
the accused is condemned and has to pay a fine to 
the tribe (i6. iii. 408 f.). From a still more recent 
account it appears that the Hindu belief in karma 
and reincarnation is not found, except in a vague 
way, among those who have come in contact with 
the people of the plains. They certainly believe 
in the survival of the spirit after death, and in 
its possible temporary transference during life, it 
being commonly supposed that the spirit of a man 
kUled by a tiger guides the animal in its search 
for other victims. But it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish their beliefs from those of the Hinduized 
peasantry in their neighbourhood. Their gods are 
Bura Penn, who with his wife Piteri (probably the 

S. Indian Pidari) is worshipped as Creator of man- 
kind, who controls a host of minor gods; Hondo 
Penn, god of hunting, who lives in sacred trees 
which no one dares to cut; Loha Penu, god of 
iron, who directs the arrows of his votaries 
against the enemy and averts their counter-shafts ; 
Odu Penu, god of the outside, who is the village 
guardian, in which duty he is assisted by Dandere 
Penu, the door-keeper, who watches the back of 
the village, Dami Penu, who watches the inside 
from beneath a heap of stones, beside which a 
rotten egg is buried, Teki Penu, god of vessels, 
who guards the house goods, and Goheli Penu, 
god of the stable, who protects the animals from 
tigers. Besides these are Murdo and Rugo, deities 
of smallpox and cholera; another god whose ac- 
tivity is chiefly shown by his demanding tobacco ; 
a god of precipices and a hot spring at which 
worship is oSered. If there is no actual ancestor- 
worship, tales are told of hero and giant fore- 
fathers (Madras Census Eeport, 1911, i. 62 ff.). 

5- Totemism. — ^Among the branch of the tribe 
in Madras there are three totemistio septs named 
after a peacock’s egg, a small bird, and a dung- 
worm, which are nominally exogamous, thou^i 
the strictness of this prohibition lias now become 
weakened. How far each smt reveres its totem is 
a matter of uncertainty (Madras Census Report, 
1911, i. 65). Among the northern branch of the 
tribe more precise information has been collected 
by J. E. Friend-Pereira (JASB Ixxiii. pU iii- [1905] 
p. 40 ff.), fully analyzed by J. G. Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 305 ff. 

LrrBRATUiiE. — For the Beiwal branch of ^ the tribe: S. C. 
Macpberson, Memorials of "Service in Indta, London, ,1866; 
J. Campbell, Thirteen Years’ Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, do.lSM; E.T. ’Da\ton,Desorip. Ethnol. of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; H.H, Risley.yc, Calcutta, 1891; W, W Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872. For the Madras branch : E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes (with a detailed bibliography), Itadras, 
1909, HlhnoQraphit iVoffS in S. Indicia do. 1906; CciijtfS 
Reports Madras, 1901, 1911 ; District Manuals {Ganjam, by 

T. J. Mallby and O. D. Leman, 1SS2 ; Yisagnpatam, bv D. K. 
Carmichael, Madras, 1869, W. Francis, 1907); G. Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavaria, Westminster, 1893. 

\V. Crooke. 

KANDY. — Kandy is a small modem town in 
Ceylon, beautifully situated on the border of a lake 
in a plain about 1718 ft. above sea level, and about 
75 miles nearly N.W. of Colombo. The moun- 
tains, 2000 to 4000 ft. higher, rise around it ; and 
in the Sinhalese time tlie town was difficult to 
approach, being surrounded by thick jungle. It 


■was the residence of tlie kings of Ceylon from 
1592 to 1798. During this period the kingdom of 
Ceylon had reached the lowest depth of disorder 
and decay. Half its territory was lost ; and the 
half still remainin" was harassed hy frequent civil 
wars between rival claimants to the throne ; and, 
when_ one or other of these claimants succeeded 
in gaining the upper hand over his rivals, there 
were_ recurring stmgries against outside enemies — 
Tamils, Portumiese, Dutch, and, finally, English. 
These rival claimants to the throne Avero not 
Sinhalese but South Indians hy blood, and hy re- 
ligion, thongli nominally Buddhist, were at heart 
Hindus. They built four devalas, Hindu temples, 
in the town. 

Knox unfortunately gives no description of 
Kandy. But we Jiave a good one hy John Pybxis, 
Avho Avas there in 1762. It is preserved in Account 
of Mr. Pybus’s Mission to the King of Kandy, re- 
printed from the Madras Government recorus by 
the Government printer in Cojdon in 1862. "We 
read there (p. 35) that the tOAvn then consisted of 
tAVo main streets (the one running north and south 
being about a mile long) and several cross streets. 
Only a fcAV of the houses Avere tiled. The streets 
were not lit ; hut about 8 o’clock a hell AA’as rung 
along them, and after that no one aa'us alloAved 
abroad unless lie carried a large light in his hand. 
The' Palace Avas a rambling pile to the south of 
these streets Avith a large garden in front of it. This 
is confirmed hy J. Forbes,* hut in his time the lake 
which Pybua does not mention had been con- 
structed ‘by the late king’ Raja Siuha in 1807. 
J. E. Tennent, Avriting about 30 years later,® 
describes the modern European toAvn, and the 
Avonderful road to it up the KadugnnnaAva Pass. 
It is noAV a prosperous little place of about 25,000 
inhabitants, Avith a busy railway station, and many 
villas on the slopes of the surrounding hills. 

The English name, Kandy, is a corruption of 
the old name, not of the toAvn, but of the county 
or .province in Avhich it was situated. This Avas 
Kanda-uda (‘Up in the Hills’), The Sinlialese 
name of the toAvn Avas Senkada-gala-nuAvara. 

Besides the four Hindu temples there are tAvo 
small vihdras, or residences for members of the 
Buddhist Order, named respectively Asgiriya and 
Mahvatte Vihara. No one, according to a regula- 
tion issued, in defiance of the old Vinaya (the 
Rules of the Order), hy the Sinhalese court, can 
be received into the Order except at a chapter 
held at one or other of these vihdras,^ There is 
also the Avell-knoAvn Daladil MaligaAva, a pretty 
little building containing the supposed tooth of 
the Buddha — really not a human tooth at all, but 
possibly the tooth of some pro-historic animal. 
The history of this supposed relic is long and 
complicated, and has been the subject of various 
AATitmgs. In the 13th cent. Dhamma-kitti Avrote 
a Pali poem about it based on an older Sinhalese 
AA'ork in prose.* According to the tradition pre- 
served in this poem, the tooth avos brought to 
Ceylon in the 4th cent, of our era, and had re- 
mained there up to the time Avhen the poem, the 
Doffta Va7hsa, was AA’ritten. According to Portu- 
guese accounts quoted by Tennent (toe, cii.), 
the Portuguese captured the tooth, ground it to 
poAvder, and threAv the poAvder into the harbour 
at Goa. The Sinhalese say that the tooth thus 
destroyed Avas a Hindu relic seized by the Portu- 
guese in the Tamil country at Jafliia, and that the 
Buddhist relic noAv in Kandy is identical AA-ith tlie 
one Avhose history avos AA'ritten hy Dhamma-kitti. 

* Eleven Years in Ceglorfl [1827-38], London, 1811. L 299- 
SOl, 

» Ceylon^ London, 1859, 11. 104-221. 

6 Sec Forbes, op. eit. 1. 299. 

* Edited by the present writer In Roman characters In JPTS, 
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Kandy was taken by the English in 1815, and 
the king of Kandy was deported to Vellore in 
India, where he subsequently died. 

Liteeatuke. — ^T he authorities are given in the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

KANHERl (Skr. Kf^agiri, ‘hill of Krsna’), 
— One of the most important of the Buddhist cave 
temples in the island of Salsette, about 16 miles N, 
of Bombay ; lat. 19° 13' N. ; long. 72° 59' E. 

The site, lonely, picturesque, and close to the 
great trading marts of the W. coast, combines the 
three leading characteristics of the chief groups of 
"W. India temples. ‘ But Kanheri is the only rock 
cut monastery in "W. India that has the feeling 
of having been, and of being ready again to be, a 
pleasant and popular dweUing-place. The rows of 
cells, water-cisterns, dinin»-halls, lecture-halls, and 
temples joined by worn nights of rock-cut steps, 
and the crowded burial gallery show what a huge 
brotherhood must have once lived in Kanheri ’ {BG 
xiv. [1882] 123). The caves were excavated at 
various periods, the great Chaitya cave bearing an 
inscription of Yajna Sri Gautamiputra Siriyana 
Sfitakarni, a Idng of the Andhra dynasty (A.D. 173 
202) (V. A. Smith, Early Oxford, 1914, 

p. 211). Not far oft' is the Darhar Cave, which ‘is 
not a vihara in the ordinary sense of the term, 
though it has some cells, hut a Dharmaiala or 
place of assembly, and is the only cave now knoAvn 
that enables us to realize the arrangements of the 
great hall erected by Ajata Satru in front of the 
Sattapanni cave at Raj agriha, to accommodate 
the first convocation held immediately after the 
death of Buddha’ (Fergusson-Burgess, The Cave 
Temples of India, London, 1880, p. 353). 

Liteeatcre. — I n addition to the works quoted in the art., eeo 
J. Fergusson, HUU of Indian and Eastern Arch., ed. 
London, 1910, i. 162 ff. ; BQ xiv. [1882] 121 ff. j L. Rousselet, 
India and its Native Princes, London, 1882 , p. 49 ; IGI xiv. 
[1908] 399. \V. CROOKE. 

KANISKA. — Kaniska was an Indo-Scythian 
king of N. India and Afghanistan, who plays the 
part of a second Aioka in the traditions of the 
Buddhist schools of N. India, Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, especially as the convener of a council 
held in Kashmir, or, according to certain author- 
ities, at Jalandhar (see Councils [Buddhist]). 
His name is sometimes spelt Kaniska in inscrip- 
tions. It appears on coins in Greek script as 
Kanerki, or in the genitive Kanerkou, which some 
scholars read as Kaneshki and Kaneshkou re- 
^ectively. Kashmir tradition gives the variant 
Kanistha, which becomes Kanita in Chinese. 

He was a member of the Kushan (Ku^ana, 
Gusana, or, according to von Holstein, Kusa) 
section of the great Yuechi nation of Central 
Asian nomads, and is mentioned in numerous 
Indian inscriptions bearing dates ranging from 
3 to 41. Prolonged controversy has ranged 
round the interpretation of these dates, and 
general agreement has not yet been attained. In 
the opinion of the present writer, it is certain that 
Kaniska was the immediate successor of Kadphises 
II. (Wima, etc., of coins and inscriptions, Yen-kao- 
ching, etc., of Chinese), and almost certain that jiis 
accession (or possibly coronation) coincides with 
A.D. 78, the epoch of the Saka era. That era 
appears to have been established by Kaniska. 

Kaniska, who is often described as king of 
Gandhara, had his capital at Purusapura (Pesha- 
war), and was a powerful monarch, whose influence, 
as Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) testifies, extended 
to distant regions, even into the basin of the Tarim 
beyond the Pamirs. He held all the countries now 
included in the kingdom of Afghanistan, at least 
as far as the Oxus, and was the lord paramount of 


have penetrated to Pataliputra, and his dominions 
included Sind. His viceroys, called ‘ satraps ’ after 
the Persian fashion, ruled W. India from Nasik 
and Ujjajn. He warred against the Parthians, 
and in his later years seems to have conquered 
from China the_ regions now knoira as Cliinese 
Turkestan. It is said that he was murdered by 
discontented officers while he was engaged in a 
trans-Himalayan campaign. Vasiskaand Huviska 
(Huska), probably his sons, appear to have ruled 
the Indian provinces on his behalf, while he was 
absent on his_ distant wars. Vasiska apparently 

E redeceased him. Huviska certainly succeeded 
im in the rule of the entire empire, probably 
about A.D. 123. The father of Kaniska was 
Vajheska (? Vajhespa), presumably a near relation 
of Kadphises II. 

During the long reim of Kaniska his Indian 
subjects divided their rulegiance among the three 
CTeat indigenous relimons — Buddhism in its various 
forms, Brahmanical Hinduism, and Jainism. 
Kadphises II. had favoured the Saiva form of 
Hinduism, but there is no evidence that Kaniska 
took any interest in the doctrines of theBrahmana 
The occurrence of numerous Persian deities on his 
coinage suggests that in early life he may have 
been a Zoroastrian, and that many of his subjects 
must have been adherents of the creed of Zoroaster. 
Late in his life the king became an active patron 
of Buddhism. He placed the image of Buddha on 
his coins, summoned a council of Buddhist theo- 
logians to prepare commentaries on the scriptures, 
and erected magnificent sacred buildings, notably 
the lofty stiipa of Peshawar, the foundations of 
which have recently been excavated. The ex- 
plorers found a relic casket engraved mth the names 
of Kaniska and his Greek superintending engineer, 
Agesilaus, and adorned with images of the king. 
An inscribed portrait statue of him, unfortun- 
ately headless, has been discovered near MathurS. 

Tradition associates Kaniska with A^vaghosa 
iq.v.), who was a pupU of Par^va, by w’hom the 
council was summoned, according to some author- 
ities. The president is said to have been Vasu- 
mitra, Asvaghosa being content with the vice- 
presidency. The date of the council may be stated 
as +A.D. 100, but, of course, it depends on the 
view taken of the chronology of the reign. 

The powerful patronage of Kaniska undoubtedly 
promoted the cause of Buddhism in both India and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Literature. — V. A. Smith, The Early Eistory of India^, 
Oxford, 1914, which gives abundant references. 

V. A. S5IITH. 

KANJAR. — One of the nomadic, gypsy-like 
tribes of N. India. At the Census of 1911 they 
numbered 23,983. 

They are found in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and the Panjab, with smaller groups m 
other parts of N. India. They Avander about in 
gangs, supporting themselves by the usual gyp^ 
industries, but more especially by theft and high- 
way robbery. According to J. C. NesCeld (Lat- 
cutta Review, Ixxvii. [1883] 368 ff.), they possess 
no idols, temples, or priesthood. They are m con- 
stant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the malignant 
dead. To these they attribute all deaths, except 
those obviously due to old age. Hence they bury 
the dead in deep graves to prevent the ghost from 
talking’ ; and they believe that such spinte are 
under the control of an exorcist (nyotiyd), }''h° J 
means of shamanistic rites is supposed to be ame 
to transport a goblin into the body of some h'^nS 
person, and make that person his mquthyiece 
declaring its will. Their principal deity is a mw- 
god, Mana, believed to be one of 
worthies of the tribe. He is worshipped chiefly in 


as lar ua tue \jxus, ana waa uie luru vx i ^ - -- ^ 

the whole of N.W. India. His arms are said to I the rainy season, when the tribe is less migrawTx 
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than at other times. No altar is erected, no image 
is worshipped ; but his votaries collect under a tree, 
where they sacrifice a pig, goat, sheep, or fowl, 
and make an offering of roasted flesh and spirituous 
liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used to sacrifice 
a child, having first made it insensible by draughts 
of fermented palm-juice. At the feast which 
follows most of the worshippers get drunk, and 
occasionally one of them declares himself to he 
possessed by the tribal god, and delivers oracles. 
Meanwhile the others dance round the tree and 
sing songs commemorating the wisdom and valour 
of Mana. Mari, the goddess of death or epidemics, 
known also as the ‘ Queen goddess ’ (Maharani 
Devi), is supreme, and seems to be worshipped as 
the animating and sustaining force of nature. 
Parbha or Prabha, goddess of light, controls health, 
and more particularly the welfare of cattle. With 
her is worshipped Bhuiyiln or Bhavani, the earth- 
goddess. In other parts of the United Provinces 
they are specially devoted to the worsliip of de- 
ceased ancestors, who are regarded as more kindly 
than among other inferior castes, and are satisfied 
if at marriages and other festive occasions platters 
of food are laid on their graves. The chief deified 
worthies are Dhamin Deva, or Manfi, and Pahlwin, 
or the -wrestler. To their graves they make pil- 
grimages, sacrifice a pig, and pour spirits on the 
ground. The offering of meat is eaten in secrecy 
and sUence by the males of the tribe, no woman 
being allowed to be present or to share in the meal. 
When they have become moreHinduized they wor- 
ship Vindhyavasinl Devi, the guardian goddess of 
the Vindhyan hills, and the Panchoh Pir (see 
Pachpihiya) vdth the sacrifice of a cock. They also 
revere many of the local gods of the villages through 
which they wander, and one clan is specially de- 
voted to the cult of Nanak, the guru of the Siklis, 
to whom they make a special prayer ; ‘ Praise be 
to thee, who hast preserved us in safety for a year 1 
We hope for the same favour in the future 1 ’ They 
are much devoted to demonology, and a special 
medicine-man, known as ‘ the wise one ’ (waaci), is 
appointed to propitiate those spirits which are be- 
lieved to be responsible for the evils which beset 
the tribe. When a person is attacked by some 
disease which indicates spirit possession, the syana 
makes an offering of treacle, butter, cloves, incense, 
and red lead to me tribal Devi, by thro-wing these 
things into the fire. The Devi enters the_ syana, 
who names the evil spirit which is afflicting the 
patient. He then places a cup of spirits on the 
sick man’s head, and waves it round him. This 
causes the spirit to enter the cup, which the 
syana, drinks, thus taking upon himself the 
dangerous influence which has caused the disease. 
In more serious cases an offering is placed on the 
spot where four roads meet (cf. Westermarck, MI 
ix. 256, n. 2). The friends of the sick man sing and 
beat a brass tray over his head to scare the evil 
spirit, which is believed to enter the offering and 
thence be transfeired to any passer-by who may 
accidentally touch it (cf. PIP i. 16411.). The 
chnrel, or ghost of a woman dying in a state of 
impurity, is much dreaded. The ghosts of yoimg 
children take the form of masan, the evil spirit 
which haunts graveyards. Any one dying by 
snakebite or in some other abnormal way becomes 
an dut, i.e. one for whom there is none to make the 
water oblation which causes the repose of the soul. 
The tribal beliefs are thus a combination of the 
primitive Animism -with a veneer of Hindu belief 
and usage. There are some indications of totem- 
ism, but this is closely connected -with tree-worship, 
the tamarind being regarded as the special abode 
of spirits, and a kind of reed grass and the leaves 
of the mango being fixed upon the marriage 
shed. 


LrrERAnmr..— -W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, ISflG.iii. 185 {I. ; H. 
A. Rose, Glossarii of the Tribes and Castes <if the Punjab 
and AMI’. Prontier Province, Lahore, 1011, ii. 4“f. 

W. Crooke. 

KANPHATA.— See Yoois. 

KANT. — I. Life and principal -works. — Im- 
manuel Kant was horn on 2’2nd April 1724 at 
Konigsberg, in the province of Eastern Prussia. 
His father was a harness-maker in poor circum- 
stances. Kant believed that his grandfather was 
a Scottish immigrant, and that the original form 
of the name had been Cant, the initial having been 
changed to avoid the prommciation Tsant; but 
there seems to be no documentary proof of this. 
He entered the University of Kbnigsberg in 1740, 
registering himself as a student of theology ; but 
the subjects of the preparatory (‘philosophical’) 
course, especially natural science and philosophy 
proper, soon claimed his interest. After complet- 
ing his course he acted as a private tutor in several 
families in the neighbourhood. In 1755 he took 
his degree with an essay de Igne, and habilitated 
as privatdozent with a dissertation entitled Prin- 
eipiorum primorum cognitionis mctaphysicce nova 
dtlucidatio (Konigsberg, 1765). He remained in 
the position of a magistcr Icgcns for fifteen years ; 
but in 1764 he had declined the offer of a chair in 
Poetic Art in Berlin, and in 1766 was made sub- 
librarian in his own University at a salary of about 
£10. Then in 1770 he was promoted to a full 
professorship in philosophy. Apart from these 
changes, his life was quite uneventful ; with study, 
teacliing, and -writing books, one year was like 
another. He never travelled beyond the borders 
of his native province ; he never married ; and he 
reduced the details of life to a clock-work regu- 
larity. Towards the close of his working days he 
was officially reprimanded for the breadth of his 
theological views, but he made his peace with the 
government. In personal character he was simple 
and reserved, generous and pious, and the reputa- 
tion that ffltimately came to him left him quite 
unspoiled. He ceased lecturing in 1796, and his 
increasing weakness of body and mind ended -with 
his death on 12th Feb. 1804. 

The development of Kant’s thought is a very 
complex subject. Taken broadly, it consisted of 
two great periods, the pre-critical and the critical, 
-with an interval between them of about ten years, 
when he was feeling his xvay to the position that 
was to prove so epoSx-making. In the pre-critical 

eriod itself we can trace shorter stages. His 

ozent’s thesis and his earlier works are mainly 
in the Leibnizo-Wolffian manner. He afterwards 
came under tlie influence of English empiricism, 
and this influence appears in Der einzig mogliche 
Betocisgnind zu cincr Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes (Konigsberg, 1762), Untersuchung iiber die 
Deutlichkcit der ^undsatze der naturlicJien The- 
ologie und Moral (1762, pub. Berlin, 1764), and 
Versuch den Begriff der ncgativen Grossen in die 
Weltioeisheit cinzufuhrcn (K6nigsberg,_ 1763), to 
which may be added Trdume etncs Gcistersehers, 
erldtitert durch Trdume der Mctaphysik (do. 1766). 
In his inaugural lecture as professor, _ De mundi 
sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma etprincipiis (do. 
1770), he is feeling his way towards a unifying 
point of view between, or rather above, dogmatism 
and scepticism ; but, as already indicated, his 
thought had to ferment for another decade tUl he 
reached at length the ‘ critical ’ solution, and gave 
the first instalment of its exposition in the Kritik 
der reinen Vcmunft (Riga, 1781 ; 2nd ed., witlx 
important changes, do. 1787 ; the two edd. com- 
bined, with notes, by E. Adiekes, Berlin, 1889. 
also in tr. of Max Miiller, 1881). The great works 
of the critical period ore named below ; to them 
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m&YhQ adiAQA Prolegomena zueinerjedenhiinftigen within itself the whole universe, though it tnav 
Metaphysik die als Wissemckaft toird anftreten bring only a part of it to clear consciousness— a 
konnen (Eiga, 1783), Grundltyung zur Metaphysik position elucidated by Leibniz’s theory of tlie un- 
tier Sitten (do. 1785), and Metaphysik der Sitten conscious, or of the conscious in an infinitely small 
(Konigsberg, 1796-97), dealing with law and the degree. "We are thus brought to a thoroughly 
virtues. His interest in the problems and prin- spiritualistic system, in which, by an a prion 
ciples of natural science can be traced all through necessity of reason, the individual monads severally 
his life, os, e.g., in his early work, Allgemeine perceive themselves and the universe contained in 
Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels (Konira- them as organic wholes, and, notwdthstanding their 
berg, 1755), and Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der absolute isolation, are in harmony mth one another 
Naturwissensehaft (Eiga, 1786). in virtue of the aggregate perceived and articulated 

2 . The place of Kant in the history of philosophy, by them. The various monads are endowed in very 
—(a) His direct relation to Leibniz. — Kantianism different degrees with the consciousness of the sell- 
is the characteristically German philosophy, just perceptive power, but are nevertheless connected 
as the philosophy of France is to this day more and unified through the identity of the content 
or less determined by Cartesianism, and English variously known to each. Thus Imowledge— in 
philosophy is essentially characterized ly the cases where the monads really have knowledge- 
thought of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, may be interpreted as a process of discerning the 
The Germans lagged behind the other European content of consciousness according to the a priori 
peoples in taking a place in the movement of laws immanent therein. From the conditmn of 
modem philosophy, but at length they secured the non-conscions, or the pre-conscious, Leibniz 
in Leibniz (g.v.) a thinker who combined the new disengages the rationally necessary laws and con- 
conceptions of modern philosophy in one grand cepts in order that he may by means of them 
system, from which, again, in virtue of a profound construct the system of the world as a complete 
transformation, sprang the philosophy of Kant, whole. The ultimate pre-condition of all, indeed, 
The Kantian teaching is certainly a radical meta- is a self-identical, perfectly and logically conceived 
morphosis of the Leibnizian system as far as regards cosmic content, i.e, God, and the self-transforma- 
the method by which a priori knowledge is dis- tion of the diidne universal substance into the 
covered, established, and de-limited, and yet it infinite multiplicity of different monads, each of 
is at the same tme an essentially unchanged con- which contains in its own individual way the divine 
tinuation of Leibniz’s views regarding the nature world-substance, and, in the measure of_ its indi- 
and meaning of reality. Even as regards method, vidual capacity of becoming conscious, brings that 
indeed, Kant’s advance upon his predecessor must content to a logically ordered comprehension, 
not be exaggerated. The system of Leibniz belongs PhDosophy is thus simply the measure of com- 
to the rationalistic, Platonizing type of speculative pleteness and clearness to which the human monad 
philosophy, or, in other words, it is an a priori can attain in its perception of the world, 
doctrine of ideas, and this holds good also of the (c) Kant's reconsideration of Leibniz under the 
system of Kant. The only real difierence is that stimulus of Hume. — Kant adhered to the views of 
in the latter the a jpriori forms of knowledge are Leibniz for about twenty years of his mature life, 
deduced, and applied, and have their limits as- making modifications of them only in detail, more 
signed, in a difll'erent way. In order to understand especially on the physical, mathematical, and ns- 
the system of Kant we must, therefore, first of tronomical sides. To the starting-point of_ the 
all make a rapid survey of that of Leihniz. monadology in general, how'ever — its analysis of 

(6) The system of Leibniz. — Leibniz, like the consciousness and of the content of conscipnsness 
other pioneers of modem philosophy, started from — as weU as to its idea of the a priori validito of 
the empirico-inductive and mathematico-meohani- the rational laws that regulate that content, Kant 
cal science of nature, and, in point of fact, from remained permanently faithful, and we shall never 
physics, the only natural science that had at that understand his position unless we make full allow- 
time attained any adequate development. Having ance for this survival in time of the Leibmzian 
adopted the doctrine that nature is built up of in- point of view and tendency. He was at no time 
finitesimal elementary bodies, he followed up the the pure phenomenalist, who acknowledges only 
idea of force, as that which must be assumed for subjective phenomena within what might be called 
the inter -action and orderly inter-relations of the closed space of consciousness.^ Bather, he al- 
these. This force he regarded as something im- ways dealt -with the thinking subject as a central 
material, and this immaterial constituent, again, force w'orking towards the logical unification ol 
ne described as a thinking, perceptive, or quasi- the manifold, and rejected the idealism or pneno- 
conscious power, thus applying to it the only term menalism of Berkeley — what German phnosopliers 
that was tlien available to connote a non-material now call ‘psychological idealism. Moreover, ne 
reality. In this way he made the transition from never denied the apriority of_ the logical laws, or 
a materialistic and mechanical to a spiritualistic their being evolved from their pre-conscious sen- 
and dynamic mode of thought. If the element of activity. He was_ never a sceptic or an agnostic, 
force be taken as in reality a thinking substance, never a praginatist or a relativist. Ihe 
however, its activities in relation to the other ele- which marks his departure from the philosopny o 
ments of force, as also the latter themselves, will Leibniz and from ivhich he proceeded to construct 
appear as ideas or percepts of the element of his oivn system was one quite apart . 

force. Such an element thus becomes the monad, considerations. It was simply this : he 
which perceives itself and its orderly relations to permanently remain blind to the faet that, ® 
the other monads. Now it would be irrational to theory like that of Leibniz^ might logically aremu- 
speak of this monad and its congeries of percep- late the reality immanent in consciousness, 

tions as the sole existing object. There must be essentially incapable of passing beyond that spic 

a plurality of monads, existing realiter side by side, or of predicating anything whatever . 

This hypothesis, however, is possible only on the real which transcends consciousness. Kciomz 
ground of two presuppositions, viz. (1) that the conception of God, his doctrine pf the pre-es 
co-existing monads have each the same ordered lishedf harmony, and of the individuation oi 
and logically articulated content of perceptions — deity into countless monads varying in ^ew - 
a condition which is explained by the pre-estab- pacityof thought, at length seemed to Kan , 
lished harmony of the monads with one another, already to other disciples of Lcibniz,_ to no m 
and (2) that each single monad virtually holds philosophical myths — figments of the imagin 
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From this standpoint Kant began to suspect all 
forms of metaphysical theo^’, as they did not 
permit of strict demonstration and snowed no 
unanimity in their conclusions. Although he con- 
tinued to attach the utmost significance to the 
practical or moral convictions of the mind, he now 
came to douht the possibility of developing and 
establishing them as realities of a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If, however, the Leihnizian mode of reaching 
the reality beyond consciousness from the content 
of consciousness itself and from the reflexion guided 
by a priori laws was thus invalid, philosophy was 
thrown back upon what is immanent in conscious- 
ness. But, if this were so, of what avaU were the a 
priori laws which enable us to articulate in thought 
our conscious experience? They never carry us 
into the sphere beyond consciousness; can we, 
therefore, comize anything at aU by means of 
them ? Are they not, with their a priori necessity, 
restricted exclusively to formal logic and the mere 
explication of concepts? Is not their necessary 
truth thus of a purely analytic land, i.e. do they 
not merely analyze a given thought into the con- 
sequences already contained and implied in it? Is 
it not possible, therefore, that, in particular, mathe- 
matics itself, the chief instrument of natural science, 
may he no more than an analytic elucidation of 
thoughts already virtually contained in definite 
numerical and spatial magnitudes? It was at this 
stage that Kant became acquainted with the views 
of Hume — views which had been developed upon 
an entirely difierent foundation. Hume, working 
from the standpoint of pure phenomenalism, had 
divided knowledge into two departments ; first, an 
a priori formal logic (including mathematics) en- 
tirelywithoutcontentandpurelyself-interpretative; I 
and, secondly, a real knowledge, empirical and sub- 
stantial, hut having no logical necessity or a priori 
character. For Hume, Imowledge of reality was 
constituted only by the principle of custom — by our 
becoming accustomed to certam associations or per- 
ceptions— and by the practical verification of such 
customary associations, and thus our reference^ of 
perceptions and their relations to a reality lying 
beyond consciousness has no real ground to rest 
upon, hut is at most the object of an absolutely 
indispensable belief. Hume’s reasonings aflected 
Kant in the most profound way, as they appeared_ 
to undermine the whole structure of a priori 
rationalism, and, in fact, to bring all phUosojihy 
of the Platonic type to an end. All that remained 
of rationalism seemed to be ‘ analytic judgments a 
priori,’ i.e. the analysis of the logical content of 
certain propositions in formal logic and mathe- 
matics — a purely logical play of reason, but not 
a real knowledge of things by means of_ reason. 
Hume had apparently rendered it impossible, not 
only to pass beyond experience, but even to ar- 
ticulate experience itself by logically necessity 
principles; he seemed to have shown the futility 
of all a priori synthesis of the real, and, therefore, 
also of rationsu science of nature and_ rational 
ethics. Thus, if Kant found in Leibniz his posdtive 
foundation, he was on the negative side decisively 
influenced by Hume, both as a stimulus to his 
thought and as an antagonist to be overcome. 

Kant’s discovery of the critical solution . — ^The 
arguments of Hume, as has been said, wrought 
upon Kant with profound efl'ect, not, however, in 
the sense of dr.awing him into the sphere of the 
Scottish thinker’s ideas, hut rather in the sense 
of forcing him to provide fresh foundations for, 
and set new limits to, the essentially Platonic 
doctrine which he had inherited from Leibniz. 
Hume’s influence, in short, was not such ns to 
convert Kant to phenomenalism. The idea of an 
experience limited to consciousness he had taken 


over from Leibniz, and all thoughts of transcend- 
ing that experience by metaphysical constructions 
based upon it he had at length abandoned in 
view of the contradictions in which alone such 
attempts result, Hume certainly confirmed him 
in this position, but it was not Hume who brought 
him_ to it. The influence of Hume lay rather in 
clarifying his mind udth reference to the problem 
of elucidating and systematizing the contents of 
consciousness with a view to attaining a logically 
demonstrable and, therefore, necessary laiowledge 
of the real. Kant formulates this problem very 
simply in the question whether we have only 
analytic judgments a priori, or also synthetic 
judgments a priori, as instruments for reducing 
the contents of consciousness, or of experience, 
to form and order. Or, to give the question a 
more direct expression : Is there a logically neces- 
sary connexion in the real — an inherently necessary 
conception of nature which imposes a logical order 
upon the concrete ? The ‘ real ’ that Kant seeks is 
attained not by reaching out towards a realm 
transcending consciousness, but by a synthetic 
articulation of an actually given content of con- 
sciousness or experience. He entirely ignores the 
question how tins experience comes to be; it is 
simply given, and that is sufficient for us. As a 
matter of fact, he finds the real in the results of 
the logical elaboration of experience. By means of 
that process he distinguishes logically classified and 
abstractly necessary relations of phenomena from 
the chaotic state of the manifold prior to such 
elaboration, as also from relations wrongly imposed 
upon the facts ; and for him the former is the real. 
In short, the real arises out of the valid and correct 
elaboration and elucidation of conscious experience, 
as contrasted with invalid, erroneous, or confused 
determinations of it and an uncritical linking to- 
gether of phenomena. The problem before him 
was the possibility of a natural science which is 
at once empirical and rational, enabling the mind 
to uniiy tne empirical data of consciousness by 
rational and a priori principles, and thus to trans- 
form the naive and confused representation of 
things into a representation that is scientifically 
dear and valid. Kant’s aim was to establish a 
rationalism of pure experience, upon which might 
be constructed a conception of nature at once 
scientifically valid and embracing all experience. 

This is the fundamental position from which we 
must interpret Kant’s thought — his presupposition 
of the ego os the focus to which all thinking is 
related, of the content of experience as given to 
the mind in order that it maybe brought to a fully 
realized clearness and completeness, or the a priori 
logical activity of the mind as moulding and com- 
bining the matter given to all according to the laws 
which cohere in the logical subject itself, and which 
come into consciousness and rmfold themselves in 
the actual operation of thought. With these, 
again, is connected his refusal to recognize a sup- 
posed metaphysic which would urge apnori thought 
beyond its task of moulding and arranging the data 
of experience, since the a priori forms have to do 
with such data alone, and, if employed apart from 
and beyond them, remain altogether empty — a use 
of them which results in a futile metaphysical 
hypostasis, such as was fabricated by Plato and, 
in a more cautious and covert way, by Leibniz. 
Kant’s presuppositions and his surrender of a tran- 
scendent metaphysio determined for him the only 
possible aim of knowledge or philosophy', viz. the 
safeguarding of the o priori and ideal character 
of our knowledge of nature by confining it to 
[ experience within consciousness, 
i This line of thought, which in the first resort 
i related only to the conception of nature, Kant 
I subsequently extended to ethics, the philosophy of 
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religion, teleology, and sesthetics, his method of 
dealing with all of these being essentially deter- 
mined by his jirinciples of intellectual cognition. As 
treated by him, these other spheres of rational 
activity were all designed to supply, not meta- 
physical knowledge of realities lying beyond 
consciousness, but the proofs of a vjilid mode 
of reflexion which issues from the nature of con- 
sciousness itself, and as such is to be applied to 
the criticism of experience. None of them passes 
beyond valid and necessary modes of thought and 
interpretation. The proof of their subjective 
necessity supplies the measure of all the objective 
knoAvledge which they can attain. A philosophy 
of this kind is in reality reason’s knowledge of 
itself, and is indirectly a knowledge of facts only 
in so far as it reveals the necessary activities of 
reason, and arranges and interprets the data of 
consciousness by means of them. It sets out as 
a theory of the presuppositions, possibilities, and 
limits of science, and then proceeds by analogy to 
comprehend the other great activities of the mmd, 
which likewise present merely the knowledge and 
interpretation of experience by means of reason. 

(c) The. meaning of the various designations of 
Kant’s philosophy. — From this point of view, again, 
we are able to see the purport of the various desig- 
nations applied to the philosophy of Kant by himsmf 
or by others. It is Idealism — in a double sense, 
indeed, as it regards the mind not only as that 
which possesses experience, but also as the active 
subject of the necessary forms of thought through 
which alone experience gains order and meaning ; 
in other words, it is a system which arranges and 
interprets experience within the limits of conscious- 
ness by means of ideas, and is thus directly opposed 
to materialism and sceptical relativism of every 
type. It is also criticism, since, in fixing by a 
critical investigation of principles the limits of the 
realm of formal ideas, it prevents these from tran- 
scending experience, ana disengages the separate 
activities of that realm from its naive and pre- 
scientific state of nebulosity. The system is 
transcendentalism, because it recognizes the a 
priori validity of the ideas and asserts that they 
contain an element superior to experience, while, i 
however, it uses the ideas, not as a means of reach- 
ing beyond experience, but simply as a means of j 
moulding, classifying, and interpreting it. The 
word ‘transcendental’ is here meant to imply 
that the ideas have no validity ivith reference to 
what lies beyond consciousness, and are accordingly 
not ‘transcendent.’ They are, in fact, immanent 
in experience, but are nevertheless truly a priori, 
are not derived from experience, and are only to 
that extent above or beyond experience. Such is 
the implication of Kant’s original and noteworthy 
use of the term ‘transcendental’ — in contrast to 
‘transcendent’ — as meaning ‘making experience 
ossible by means of ideas.’ Kantianism has also 
een called a formal intra-experiential rationalism. 
Some, again, describe it simply as an epistemology 
— a designation which, however, must be received 
with circumspection, and which has given rise to 
much misconception. Since the days of the Sophists 
and Plato nearly all systems of philosophy have 
had an epistemology ; this, however, was merely 
the pre-condition of, or the preparation for, the 
system proper, which might vrnmeate or deny the 
metaphysical knowledge of things. In Kantianism, 
however, the epistemology is actually the system 
itself, since for it valid truth or reality lies m the 
necessary character which it proves to be inherent 
in the activities of thought. The subj ective necessity 
of the functions of arrangement and in teiy rotation 
yields the only objective knowledge attainable by 
man — a knowledge which, in -vrirtue of its being 
grounded in that necessity, is indeed genuinely 


objective. For similar reasons Kant’s teaching 
has been know since Fichte’s day as a IFissen- 
schaftslehre, i.e. a gnosology or doctrine of science, 
since its aim is to determine the possibilities and 
limitations of science — the knowledge of the real. 
So understood, it would he the theory of cognition 
upon which is based the systematic development of 
knowledge in the special sciences. But, in view of 
Kant’s extension of the a priori from the field of 
science proper to ethics, teleology, and msthetics, 
the designation is undoubtedly too narrow. In 
point of fact, Kantianism is a theory of reason in 
all the aspects of its a priori functions ; it is a 
Platonism without Plato’s metaphysics. 

3. The structure of the system.— Except in its 
most general features, the actual structure of 
Kant’s philosophy could not be inferred from the 
foregoing account of it as a whole. It is the fruit 
of earnest and persevering reflexion, and its most 
important sections are those devoted to the solu- 
tion of intricate special problems. These cannot 
be dealt with here. Of peculiar importance are 
the movements by which Kant proceeds from his 
original interest in the scientific conception of 
nature to the consideration of ethics, religion, and 
SEsthetics. He grapples with these various sub- 
jects one after another, and deals ■with them 
according to the procedure applied in his primary 
field of interest, 'viz. the coneeption of nature. 
But, as might be expected, the changes of the 
subject-matter involved also certain amplifications 
and modifications of the method itself. 

(a) The theoretic philosophy. — The first product 
of his mature and critical period was Krttikder 
reinen Verminft (‘Critiqtue of Pure Eeason’)— 
the work in which he determines the significance 
of a priori ideas for the formation of a conception 
of nature embracing the totality of things. At 
the very outset (and this is of decisive importance 
for all his subsequent Avork) he shoAVs^ that even 
experience of the most elementary Icind— sense- 
impressions as apprehended and ordered in time 
and space — contains an a priori element, i.t. an 
element which does not emanate from experience, 
but rather creates it and makes it possible. Time 
and space are transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence, already involved, no doubt, even in our 
naive and preconscious state, _ but recomizable 
by consciousness as such conditions in the self- 
analysis of reason. This signifies, as against 
Hume’s doctrine of the purely analytic character 
of mathematics, the syntuetio nature of the Matial 
and numerical judgments of mathematics. ^ It alM 
signifies, of course, that space and time exist only 
in their application to possible sensuous expen- 
ence, and tnat they have no function Avhateyer 
outside such experience — a AueAV in conformity 
Avith Avhich the possibility of a supra-experiential 
metaphysics is at the very outset greatly attenu- 
ated, since a space-less and time-]ess_ reality 
us absolutely unimaginable and inconceivable. 
To his doctrine of time and space Kant gives 
the name ‘ transcendental resthetic,’ the Avord 
‘ aesthetic ’ meaning here, of course, not a critique 
of art, but the science of the laAvs of sense- 
perception. From this significant opening Kant 
then proceeds to his second great theme, tne 
‘ transcendental analytic,’ the theory of the cam- 
gories. Here he shoAVs that, just as sensibility 
involves a priori forms of perception, so the so- 
called empirical investigation of nature contams 
a priori principles of combination aud relation, 
and, above all, the conceptions of substantiality 
and causality. These principles, already naively 
and unsystematically used in the most ordinary 
thinking, are simply disengaged in a pure form by 
the all-embracing mathcmatico-mechanical science 
of nature, and so dei’cloped into the conception 0 
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the rational articulation of nature as a whole. 
To the conception of -nature, according to Kant, 
belong also psychical phenomena, the relations of 
which to physical facts and to one another nuist 
likewise be dealt with by the principles of this 
conception of nature. The conse(iuence of such a 
view IS, of course, determinism. Then, as with 
psychical phenomena, so with the process of his- 
tory, this too being incorporated in the conception 
of nature, though it must be admitted that Kant 
did not here give any further consideration either 
to psychology or to history. Another and very 
important consequence of his argument is that 
the categories have validity only when applied to 
experience within consciousness, and that they 
fall into sheer vacuity whenever we attempt to 
carry them beyond that field. Their function is 
confined to the relation of form and matter, and, 
where there are no data of experience for them 
to encompass, they become void. This brings us 
to the most significant result of all — positively, to 
a conception of nature as partly conditioned by 
a prion forms of reason, and, therefore, also to the 
comprehension of the entire manifold of experience 
under rational laws ; and, negatively, to the rejec- 
tion of every attempt to apply these forms and cate- 
gories to anything that may lie beyond, anterior 
to, or behind experience — in other words, to the 
impossibility of all rational metaphysics. 

Nevertheless, the need for such a metaphysic 
constantly re-asserts itself, and -with this IlWt 
deals in the third great division of his Critique, 
viz. the ‘ transcendental dialectic.’ Here he shows 
that, while the need of a rational metaphysio is 
perfectly warranted, and belongs, in fact, to the 
a priori function of reason, yet it cannot be satis- 
fied by means of a rational investigation, as the 
conceptions employed for the purpose by ordinary 
metaphysics are simply the categories of substanti- 
ality and causality used without application to 
experience, and so working in a mere void. That 
need, for which the theoretical reason can accord- 
ingly make no provision, can be satisfied only by 
the convictions of the moral wUl. Only in the 
sphere which we are compelled to think of as lying 
behind the moral ivill do we find that which the 
need for metaphysics has a right to demand. The 
theoretical reason can lend support to these moral 
convictions only indirectly — only in so far as its 
intra-experiential rationahsm posits the unknown 
behind all experience and behind the thinking 
subject, and because, by restricting the conception 
of nature to experience, it nullifies every attempt 
to find matter for the conception of nature in the 
transcendent sphere. Kant could accordingly say 
that he had abolished (metaphysical) knowledge 
in order that he might make room for (moral) 
faith. 

(6) The ethical and religious philosophy, — ^This 
subject — the moral judgment and the metaphysic 
of faith based upon it — is dealt with in Kant’s 
second great work, Kritik dcr praktischen Vemunft 
(‘Critique of Practical Reason’). In this he ex- 
tends his peculiar and original method of deducing 
the a priori in experience to ethical_ judgments. 
These are, in the first instance, elicited psycho- 
logically, and, in view of their peculiar nature, 
characterized as imperatives, i.e. judgments re- 
garding what ought to be — imperatives, in fact, 
of absolute authority, the nature of which appears 
in the fact that reason affirms them uncondition- 
ally, and regards them as universally binding, and 
that they appeal to the dignity of man winch is 
to be attained in obedience to their ‘ ought.’ They 
thus present themselves, like the a priori forms 
and categories of the theoretical reason, as purely 
formal judgments. Their function, however, is 
not to apprehend the matter of experience, hut to 
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determine the motives of the will. They must all 
be bronght under the Categorical Imperative, i.e, 
the moral judgment which is distinguished from 
all others by_ its being formally imconditional. 
Man’s recomition of an unconditional ‘ought’ 
constitutes his true dimity and his true person- 
ality, and forms also toe link that binds human 
beings together as persons. It is true that, so far, 
we have here only a moulding of the countless 
empirical motives of the will by a judgment that 
issues a priori from the soul — a judgment which 
bids ns act unconditionally upon the personal con- 
viction of conscience, ne are not yet, it woffid 
seem, within the domain of metaphysics at all. 
But, as a matter of fact, wo are ; for the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, unlike the lorical category, 
does nob govern its matter whofly by its ovm 
might, but is conditioned by the resolve of a will 
which thereby rejects other possible alternatives. 
Here, indeed, we come into touch ndth the fact of 
freedom — the power of submitting or surrendering 
ourselves to a law felt to be of unconditional 
authority. The realm of theoretical reason con- 
tains nothing analogous to this. In the fact of 
freedom, therefore, Kant sees the gleam and mani- 
festation of an altogether different realm — the 
siroersensuous, metaphysical, intelligible world 
which is not subject to the conception of nature, 
but is of a character all its own and beyond the 
grasp of all theoretical reason. 

It cannot certainly be asserted that Kant suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the anti-rational metaphysical 
freedom here discovered with his conception of 
nature and the deterministic psychology which it 
involves. All the more important to him, there- 
fore, was the manifestation, thus authenticated, of 
a realm distinct from nature, a world which vindi- 
cates its existence to man as a moral agent, and 
which Kant usually calls the intelligible world. 
Having thus posited a metaphysic based upon 
practical, ethical grounds, he proceeds to set forth 
its further implications. From it issues the idea 
of an intelligible realm of spirits, with the Moral 
Law as its focus, which may also be represented 
as Deity. The question as to the relation of this 
intelligible realm of the good to the physical and 
natural world carries him to the postulates of a 
divine universal order that keeps both realms in 
harmony, and of an immortality in which the 
antinomies of earthly experience may bo recon- 
ciled. These two postulates, again, lead us once 
more to the idea of God. Such is the way in 
which the metaphysic of the religious postulates 
involved in his ethics and actually deduced from 
the fact of freedom is developed by Kant as his 
hilosophy of religion, and this he sets forth more 
istinctly in his religion innerhalb dcr Grenzcn 
der blossen Vcrmmft (‘ Religion within the Limits 
of mere Reason’). The religious implications of 
these postulates he regards as constituting the 
kernel of Christianity in the only form in which it 
can now be maintained. 

(c) The ccsthctic and teleological philosophy . — 
There remains still another function of pure 
reason, viz. that which finds expression in the 
teleological conception of reality as subsendent to 
the ends of spirit. As reality, in relation to the 
beholder, is felt to have meaning and purpose also 
in art and in lesthetic satisfaction, Kant deals with 
both the teleological and the aisthetic judgment in 
his third great work, Kritik dcr Urtheilskraft 
(‘ Critique of the Faculty of Judgment’). In this 
work, following the method of his earlier Critiques, 
he shows that in our teleological conceptions like- 
wise there is an a priori mode of judgment that 
emanates from the very nature of reason. The 
design, or purposive character [Zieeckmassigkeit), 
of the world cannot be metaphysically demon- 
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strated, but it asserts itself in an a priori type of (a) The metaphysical development.—l^ its view 
jnd^ent or interpretation as an irresistible con- of consciousness and the a priori, the Kantian 
viction. TVe cannot fail to see how far apart this theory undoubtedly contains metaphysical eie- 
a priori lies from that of theoretical science, as also ments which it took over from Leibniz", but did 
from that of the ethico-religious sphere. It implies not recognize or deline as metaphysical. ’ If, how- 
no theoretical and logical certainty, no ethically ever, we follow up Kant’s idea of consciousness- 
imperative obligation, but a process of interpreta- if we ask, as Leibniz had asked, why individual 
tion that plays freely upon things, making as if minds agree with one another, how consciousness 
these subserved a kingdom of spiritual ends. The is related to the data of experience, and what is 
teleological interpretation is thus closely related to the source of the a priori in consciousness— we are 
the artistic. In the latter, however, ‘ end ’ has a brought once more to metaphysical problems akin 
peculiar meaning : the aesthetic end of the beautiful to those of Leibniz, and, in particular, to the idea 
IS a disinterested end ; it is that inner harmony of of the absolute consciousness, or God, and the task 
the contemplated object in which the necessity of is then to find a avay back to the individual reason, 
nature and the freedom of the spirit seem to A metaphysie of this kind— partly influenced, no 
coincide, and in this apparent coincidence lies the doubt, by the ethical and literary tendencies of the 
end that gives us pleasure. The beautiful is, in time — was evolved from Kantianism by Pichte, 
fact, the harmony of the real, which is othenvise Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer ; and. Just as 
always in discord with itself, and it exists only in such metaphysic sprang directly from Kant him- 
the contemplating and formative subject ; but, as self, so it is still drawn by many thinkers of to-day 
in contemplating it we simultaneously feel an from the neo-Kantianism of recent times, 
a nrtori necessity, it is of more than merely indi- (5) The psychological development. —It was 
vidual or transitory validity. The beautiful is possible to proceed in a Erectly opposite way, 
thus the symbol of the inner unity of the real — and to emphasize and further develop the anti- 
a unity which cannot be demonstrated by theoretic metaphysical aspects of Kantianism. Those who 
metaphysics. As such a symbol it has an essential took this course proposed to regard the a priori as 
function in the domain of reason, since it guaran- assigning the final limits to specifically human 
tees from the side of the subject that conception of knowledge, and to dissolve in it all relations to a 
reality which could otherwise be fabricated only ‘consciousness in general.’ Instead of a concep- 
by a teleological metaphysic, though, of course, tion of things still inherently metaphysical, there 
never really attained by it. thus emerges an anthropological conception which 

(d) Defects of the system. — With the Critique of sees in the a priori our only organ of experience, 
Judgment Kant completed his discussion of the and in its limits our essential limitation. Such 
series of great philosophic problems which lay is the teaching of J. F. Fries (1773-1843), who 
within his vie%v. As was indicated above, his regarded himself, in contradistinction to the meta- 
survey lacks a systematic psychology, while at the physicians, as the tiue continuator of Kant. Once 
same time a psychological basis is presupposed in the o priori had come to be interpreted in a manner 
the tripartite division of his critical work as well essentially anthropological, however, it was im- 
as in his exposition of the functions of reason to possible to evade endeavours to derive and explain 
which he devotes his several Critiques-, and this it; and, if such procedure could notlookforsupport 
ambiguous attitude towards psychology has been to metaphysics, the a priori necessarily became 
much criticized. The system likewise lacks a the object of psychology, its apparentlj' absolute 
properly developed logic — a want which is all the objectivity being explained by social psychology 
more felt because Kant carefully distinguishes his and the emotion of reverence. Thus transcenden- 
oivn transcendental logic from the formal logic of talism was resolved into relativism, psychology, 
the Aristotelian type. He used the latter as the and even pragmatism. An instance of the first is 
starting-point and guiding thread of his philosophy; the philosophy of Simmel; of the second, that of 
the former, as a theory of an intra-experiential Vaihinger, ^ - n -f 

rationalism, constitutes the actual content of his (c) The epistemological development.— YvaoXW, it 
system. He nowhere definitely explains the rela- may be regarded as Kant’s great design to keep 
tion between the two, and yet that relation is felt clear of both metaphysics and psychology, and to 
to be of the utmost importance whenever we ask safeguard those presuppositions of all logic and all 
upon what theory of knowledge his distinctively science which form the groundwork of correct 
epistemological system is constructed. NordidKant thinking. Philosophy in that case is exclusively a 
give any special consideration to history; all that he doctrine of the a priori conditions of science, and 
provides in this field is a few short studies in Avhich of its vindication as an entirely independent and 
certain principles for an estimate of history are inwardly necessary activity in_ which the antono- 
deduced from nis ethical philosophy of religion, mous and ideal nature of the spirit finds expression. 

a. The further development of the Kantian This viewof theajorioriisonethatadberesngidiy 

philosophy. — For a time the system of Kant in its to the Critique <f Pure Season, and altogetner 
original form seemed to German thinkers the only disregards the a priori of the other Crutques, 

possible philosophy — philosophy, indeed, in its which certainly cannot be brought under the con- 

absolute and final expression. .Mter the lapse of ception of purely scientific theory. Philosophy ^ 
a decade or two, however, this attitude was aban- thus transformed into episteraoloCT and mgi . 
doned, and the system has since been amended. This is the theory held by Cohen, jNatmp, iiic^ 
supplemented, or transformed from many points of mann, Eiehl, Windelband, Kickert, and Husserl 
view. It has nevertheless maintained its position thinkers who, no doubt, differ from one anpthcr in 
as the nucleus of German philosophy, and even to much, but are all at one in resolving cnticism inw 
thepresentdayallthegreatsystemseitheremanate logic and the theory of knowledge._ PhiJosopny, 
directly from it or define their position by critical they hold, does not cognize realities, him ta 

reference to it. The later modifications arose account only of the laws of reason, through wiuci 

partly from the system itself, in which lay the alone the real is brought within the sphere oi i 
seeds of various germinative ideas and various scientific consciousness. The methods of philosop y 
possibilities of development, partly also from the produce and guarantee real objects by 
influence of certain general movements of con- them to thouglit. Thecritical and logical ana j a 
temporary thought which assimilated it or mingled of consciousness must be much more ngiuiy ' 
witli it. We may distinguish three main lines of ated from the psychological and genenc 
development. than was done by Kant himself. The proper 
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subject-matter of pbilosophy is logic ; metapliysic 
is abolished, or ranked •with practical convictions ; 
psychology is a science of consciousness lying side 
by side ■with, but q^nite independent of, philosophy 
in the proper sense. We need not wonder that a 
theory of this kind should be met with ever re- 
newed criticism at the hands of both metaphysicians 
and psychologists. 

Literatube. — K ant’s works are collected In the ed. of Q. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-C9. A new complete ed. is being 
issued by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, ftomthe enormous 
mass of literature relating to Kant we may select the following 
works; K. Fischer, Immanuel Kant undteine LeAreS, Heidel- 
berg, 1909 (^GesehielUe der neuem Philosophie, iv. and v.); 
Alois Riem, Der philosophiseJie Kritiriamue^, Leipzig, 1903 ; 
H. Cohen, Kants Theorie der Erfahnm^, Berlin, 18S5; 
J. Volkelt, Immanuel KanVs Krkenntnisstheorie naeh ihren 
GrundprincipCen anali/sirt, Leipzig, 1870;; G. Simmel, Kant, 
do. 1004 ; F. Paulsen, Immamtel Kant ; Ltben und Lehre, 
Stuttgart, 1898, Eng. tr., London, 1902 ; H. 'Vaihinger, Die 
Philosophie dee Ale Ob% Berlin, 1913 ; O. Liebmann, Kantund 
die Epigonen, Stuttgart, 1865, Zur Analysis der WirklichkeiP, 
Strassburg, 1911 ; H. Riclcert, Die Grenzen der naturtoissen- 
sehaftliehen Kegriffsbildung", Tubingen, 1913; W. Windel- 
band, PrSludien, do. 1911 ; Paul Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, 
Leipzig, 1903; E. Troeltsch, Das Bistorische in Kants Re- 
ligxonsphilosophie, Berlin, 1904 ; E. Caird, The Critical Philo- 
sophy of Kant, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1889. 

Translations : Critique of Pure Reason, by J. M. D. lleikle- 
John, London, 1897, P. Max Muller, London, 1881 ; The Meta- 
physio of Ethics, by J. IV. SempleS, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Critique 
of Practical Reason, and other Works on the Theory of Ethics^, 
by T. K. Abbott, London, 1879. A copious bibliography Is given 
in BPAP m. [1005] 286-320. E. TlioELTSCH. 

KAPALA-KRIYA,— Zajpd/a-Artya (Skr. ‘skull- 
rite ’) is the Indian ceremony of breaking the skull 
of the corpse, performed at the cremation or at the 
bnrial of a member of an ascetic Order. 

' We arc told in the Garuda-purSpa that when a man (who, 
from his evil deeds during life or from some detect in the proper 
ceremonies at his deoease,lbeoomes subject to Yaraa’s penalties] 
dies his spirit takes a downward course through the intestines 
and emerges in the same manner as the excreta ; whereas . . . 
the spirit of a good man finds its way through the tenth aperture 
of the body, which is a suture at the top of the skull, called the 
Brabma-randhram, “Brahma’s crevice ’’’ (M. Monier-WUliams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 291). 

This orifice is also knoivn as the susnmnanddi, 
‘blessed channel,’ It is further believed that 
SannyasI or Yogi ascetics, whose spirits pass 
through the crown of the head, go straight to 
heaven. Such a man, it is said, by the force of 
his austerities, has the power of concentrating his 
soul in the crown of his head and of dying at will, 
when the soul leaves the body through the brahma- 
randhram (BG XV. i. [1883] 150 n.).' The corpse 
of such a teacher is placed in the grave in a sitting 
posture, and his successor in office, to effect the 
release of the spirit, strikes a coco-nut or a conch- 
shell on the skull, and in the opening thus formed 
lays the sacred ammonite, the ialagrdma. The 
Chuvashes of E. Russia similarly believe that the 
soul leaves the body through the back of the head 
(J. G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 83 n.). It is remark- 
able that in the Neolithic Age and among some 
modem savages it was the custom, in cases of 
epilepsy or similar maladies believed to be the work 
of evil spirits, to trepan the skull of the patient so 
as to give exit to the evil spirit (A. W. Bucldand, 
JAI xi. [1882] 7 ff. ; W. Johnson, Byioays in 
British Archceology, Cambridge, 1912, p. 321). 
Among the Buddhists of Sikhira, 

•after advising the spirit to quit its body and Its oldMsocia- 
tions and attachment to property, the Lama seizes with the 
forefinger and thumb a few hairs of the crown of deceased’s 
head, and plucking it forcibly is supposed to give vent to the 
spirit through the roots of these Hairs; and it is generally 
oelieved that If the Aphobo [Lama] is, as he should be, a Lima 
of exceptional -virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs 
at this instant through which passes the liberated spirit ’ (L. A. 
Waddell, In Gazetteer of Sikhtm, Calcutta, 1895, p, 379 ; cf. his 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 4S9). 


1 On the importance which is attached to the openings of the 
body in magico-religion see W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, 
London, 1913, p. 175. 


Hence arises the belief that the cutting of a lock of 
hair from the top of the head facilitates the de- 
parture of the soul (Frazer, loc. cit.). In India the 
rite of smashing the skull is generally performed 
when the corpse is half burnt, the chief mourner using 
a piece of sacred wood or a bamboo for the purpose. 

Ijtzratitrs.— I n addition to the authorities quoted, see BG 
n. i. [1901] 49; J. A. Padfield, The Hindu at Madras, 

190S, p. 214 ; J, A. Dubois, Hindu JlannerSt Customs and 
CeretnonieSf tr. H. K. Beauchamp^, Oxford, 1900, p. 639 ; E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes qf Southern itidio, Madras, 1909, 
“• 299. W. CkOOKE. 

KAPILA. — The name of the founder of the 
Saukhya system ( see SSSilhya). Since all Indian 
tradition is nnanimous in recognizing under this 
name the author of the Sahkhya school, we are 
unquestionably hound to see in Kapila a historical 

g erson, who, as is proved by the dependence of 
uddliism on his teaching, must have lived before 
the middle of the 6th cent. B.C. All the accounts, 
however, which have been preserved in the litera- 
ture of the Brahmans relating to the life of 
KapUa are so full of legends and contradictions 
that we are unable to attribute to them any 
historical value. The information riven by the 
Buddhist authorities -with regard toliim deserves 
more serious consideration, since they connect 
Kapila ■with the name of the city of KapUavastn, 
the birthplace of the Buddha, and ascribe to him, 
therefore, a sphere of activity the geographical 
site of which agrees weU with the internal relations 
which subsist between Buddhism and the Sahkhya 
philosophy. 

No work by Kapila has been preserved. For 
that the Sdhkhya-sictras are an entirely modem 
work, and have no claim to bear his famous name, 
has long been an established conclusion. We 
have no real mound for supposing that any com- 
positions at all are due to his authorship. 

LrrERiTORE.— R. Garbe, Die Sdmhhya-Philosophie, Lelpdg, 
1894, p. 25 f. ; F. Max MiiUer, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899, p. 287 ff. R. GaBBE. 

KAPILAVASTU.— KapUavastn (-vatthu, -na- 
gara, -pura), interoreted either as ‘taivny town’ or 
as ‘the toivn of KapUa’ (a mythical sage), accord- 
ing as the first element of the word is taken to he 
an adjective or a proper name, is the name of the 
town famous in legend as the ancestral home of 
Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha, commonly 
called Buddha. The four great holy places of 
Buddhism from very early times were KapUa- 
vastn, Gaya, Benares, and K-usinagara, associated 
respectively with the birth, enlightenment, min- 
istry, and death of the Master (see art. EuDDHA). 
The myths descriptive of the foundation of KapUa- 
vastn, which assume diverse forms, all equally 
unhistorical, are summarized as follows by \^tter8 
(‘KapUavastn in the Buddhist Books,’ JBAS, 
1898, p. 535) : 

•Thlacity, according to the mythical accounts of thoBaddha’s 
royal ancestors, bad been founded by the sons of an Ik^vriku king 
of the Solar race. The king who reigned at Potalaka, according 
to some, or at Saket, according to others, yielding to the en- 
treaties of bis -wife or concubine, drove his four sons into exile. 
These princes, accompanied by their sisters and a large retinue, 
went northwards, and after a long journey halted at a pleasant 
suitable site near the hermitage of a risbi [sage] named Kapila. 
The risbi welcomed the exiles, and with solemn rite gave over 
to them a piece of ground on which to settle and build their 
city. IVhen the city was laid out and occupied, the settlers 
called It in gratitude Kapilavastu or Kapilanagara, from the 
name of their kind patron. This happened in a period of 
remote antiquity. The city of Kapilavastu thus founded was, 
according to the generally received acconnts, situated near, 
or at the southern elopes of the Himavat [Himalava] mountains 
and in the kingdom of Kosala. ... It must be 'noticed, how- 
ever, that In some of the Chinese texts the site of Kapilavastu 
is placed in a district to the north of the Himavat, the royal 
exues being represented as having crossed tliis range and 
settled on the south side of a mountain beyond. . . But the 
majority of the texts is in favour of the supposition that the 
city was situated on or near the sonthem slope ' of the Himalava 
This position, which is indicated by the earliest Indian textsi 
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must bo accepted as the correct one, because the town, notwith' 
standine the m 3 'thical tales of its oririn, had a real existence to 
the south of the mountains. Its site continued to be visited 
by a series of Chinese pil^ims for several centuries after 
A.D. 400, and even now, in spite of obscurities in detail, can be 
identified to a certain extent with ruins situated in the plain 
not many miles distant from the outermost Himalayan range. 

The Lalitavistara and other works which profess 
to tell the story of Buddha’s infancy and early life 
are full of glowing descriptions of the material 
glories of Kapilavastu, and of tlie magnificence 
of the royal court supposed to have been held 
there hy Baja Suddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha. But these tales are purely works of 
imamnation without any basis of solid fact. The 
realiife-story of Buddha is almost completely lost, 
and the romance which does duty in the books for 
his biography will not bear criticism. There is no 
sound reason for believing that either he or his 
father ever enjoyed the position of regal magni- 
ficence ascribed to them by the pious imagination 
of later ages. Even some of the Buddhist treatises, 
as Watters points out, describe Kapilavastu as ‘ a 
small unimportant town without any attractions,’ 
too small for the accommodation of the growing 
families of the legendary Iksvaku princes. The 
real Kapilavastu, although raised to a certain 
degree of ecclesiastical grandeur by the erection of 
monasteries and other religious buildings after the 
time of ASoka, never can have been a large and 
wealthy city. 

Tradition placed the actual scene of the nativity, 
not at Kapilavastu itself, but at a grove or garden 
called Lnmbini, some miles to the eastward. There 
the holy infant was fabled to have sprung from his 
mother’^s right side as she stood under a tree, to 
have been caught in the arms of the gods, and 
forthwith to have taken seven steps, and pro- 
claimed himself Lord of the World. The legend 
of these and other supposed incidents of the 
nativity was well established by the beginning 
of the Christian era, and supplied subjects for 
long mythological narratives and numerous works 
of art. Writers and sculptors found equally wel- 
come material in the many miracles with which 
the imagination of the faithful adorned the early 
life of the founder of their religion. All these 
marvels were closely associated with Kapilavastu. 
A specially favourite topic was the story of the 
departure of the young prince from the gate of 
his father’s palace, as he started on his journey 
into the wilderness in order to assume the mendi- 
cant’s robe and to live the hard life of a begging 
friar. Certain bas-reliefs described by A. Toucher 
{L’Art gr&co-houddhiqiia du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905, 
p. 360) exhibit the figure of a personification of 
Kapilavastu in the conventional garb and pose 
of a Greek city-goddess lamenting the loss of her 
youthful lord. After he had obtained full enlight- 
enment under the Bodhi-tree at Gaya (q.v.), 
Gautamii was believed to have paid two visits 
to his Sakya relatives at Kapilavastu. The 
wondrous words and deeds attributed to him 
on those occasions wDl be found detailed in all 
the works dealing with the legendary history of 
Buddhism. His final visit to his ancestral town 
is associated with the legend of its destruction 
by King Vidudabha {alias Virudhaka, etc.)_. Like 
the connected fairy tales, this story is told in more 
ways than one, but all the narratives agree that 
Vidudabha either expelled or massacred almost all 
the inhabitants. Gautama sighed over the desola- 
tion of the place, which he had tried in vain to 
prevent, and departed, vowing that he would 
never return. From that time KapUavastu passed 
almost out of existence, and it is certain that the 
first authentic record of the site at the beginning 
of the 5th cent. A.D. represents the town and its 
neighbourhood as a wilderness nearly uninhabited. I 


A curious group of seventeen small stupas dis- 
covered at Sagarwa, two miles north of Tilaura 
Kot, in Jan. 1898, by A. Fuhrer, and destroyed by 
his excavations, may possibly mark the traditional 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas by Vidudabha. 
At the level of the foundations of each 'of these 
structures the lowest layer consisted of nine, seven, 
or five bricks, the central brick of each being can-ed 
^vith the design of a full-blown lotus, under which 
the relic-caskets were placed embedded in the soil. 
The other bricks of the layer had figures of maces, 
tridents, axes, and other ancient weapons stamped 
upon them, which indicate that the monuments 
were erected in memory of a band of warriors 
regarded as sacred persons. If the massacre of 
the Sakyas by Vidudabha really occurred, it must 
be dated about 500 B.C., or a little earlier, the date 
of the death of Buddha being taken as c. 487 B.C. 

In those legendary days the territory of Kapila- 
vastu seems to have been a dependency of the 
kingdom of Kosala, which was equivalent ap- 
proximately to the modem province of Oudh. 
The books enumerate a considerable number of 
towns and villages as situated within the borders 
of the Kapilavastu country, but none of them can 
be identified, and at the date of our first authentic 
and detailed account of the region all those towns 
and villages had decayed. There is little reason to 
expect that the sites of most of the various settle- 
ments mentioned in the Buddhist treatises ivill 
ever be determined. A city designated variously 
by the names of Koli, Devadaha, and Vyiighra- 
pura, which lay to the east, some miles beyond 
the Lumbini garden, was intimately associated 
with KapDavastu by tradition, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that its position may 
be ascertained by local investigation. The intro- 
duction to the Kui^dla Jataka (no. 636 in tr. by 
H. T. Francis and E. B. Cowell, vol. v., Cam- 
bridge, 1905) narrates a curious story about a 
threatened fight between the inhabitants of Deva- 
daha and those of Kapilavastu concerning disputed 
claims to water for irrigation. 

About 249 B.C. the emperor Aioka [q.v.), under 
the guidance of his preceptor, Upagupta, performed 
a pilgrimage in state to the spots sanctifaed by the 
sojourn of Buddha. The first place visited is said 
to have been the Lumbini garden, the scene of the 
nativity. The fact that ASoka actually came to 
that spot is placed beyond doubt by the inscnbed 
pillar at Rummin-dei, w’hich was erected by the 
emperor in the twenty-first year after his corona- 
tion, to commemorate his visit. Thence .Moka 
proceeded to Kapilavastu, and the inclusion m his 
tour of that locality, only a few miles distant from 
the Lumbini garden, is attested by another in- 
scribed pillar now lying by tlie_ side of the RJg«‘i 
tank, but not exactly in its original^ position, Ino 
inscription, however, does not mention the namooi 
Kapilavastu. The literary tradition {AMcdvadana), 
which professes to give the details of the imperial 
pilgrimage, locates at Kapilavastu^ a nuinber qi 
legends, which probably were not invented untu 
after Aioka’s time. , ,, , , 

The earliest definite description of the toira oi 

Kapilavastu and the surrounding country is that 

given by the first of the Chinese pilgrims, ha-nin 
(Fa-lisien), who was shown round the reputed noiy 
places at the beginning of the 6th cent. A-p-» 
six hundred and fifty years subsequent W tlic 
pilgrimage of Aioka. In or about A.D. 636, , 

Tsfang (Yuan Chwang), the most learaed and 
eminent of the Chinese pilgrims, followed his pre- 
decessor’s example, and, under the 
local monks, minutely examined and caremi y 
recorded the positions of the numerous localities 
at or near K^apiLavastu associated by tradition 
with the legend of Buddha. All modem attempts 
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to identify existing ruins wdth Kapilavastu neces- 
sarily have for their basis the descriptions recorded 
by the two pilgrims named, which are the only 
extant ancient detailed accounts of the town. The 
topographical and archteological problems sug- 
gested by the pilgrims’ narratives are far too com- 
plicated for discussion here, but a brief notice of 
the travellers’ observations is indispensable. 

The visit of Fa-hian to Kapilavastu may be dated with ap- 
proximate accuracy in a.d. 403. Ue found there ‘ neither king 
nor people.’ The site of the city was marked only by desolate 
ruined mounds, and was uninhabited save for a few monks and 
a score or two of the common people. The surrounding country 
was equally deserted, the inhabitants being few and far between, 
and the roads infested with wild elephants and lions. The 
monks who clung to the dreary ruins and acted os guides to 
pilgrims were not embarrassed by philosophic doubts, and had 
no hesitation in pointing out the exact spots where Gautama 
sat under a tree, met hie father, and so forth. Fa-hian, too, 
was easy of belief, and found no difficult)" in accepting as gospel 
truth all that was told him by his guides. Hiuen Tsiaug, not- 
withstanding his erudition, was equally credulous, and was 
shown even more * sights ' than his predecessor. The country 
continued to be in much the same state as in Fn-hian's time, the 
city of Kapilavastu being so utterly ruined that its limits could 
not be ascertained. But the solid brick foundations of the 
central ‘palace city’ were still visible, and were estimated to 
measure nearly three miles in circuit. This walled town is not 
mentioned by Fa-hian, who places Kapilavastu about nine miies 
to the westward of the Lumbini garden. Hiuen Tsiang locates 
his Kapilavastu some fifteen or sixteen miles from the same 
point. Now the site of the Lumbini garden is determined 
beyond the possibility of doubt, as already observed, by the 
Asoka Inscription, which, it may be added, is supported by 
other cogent proofs. The discrepancies between the two 
pilgrims in the matter of the distance from the fixed point, and 
In sundry other particulars, show that different places must 
have been pointed out to them as being Kapilavastu. 

Local investigation, in which the present writer 
took a share, makes it clear that the ‘ palace city’ 
of Hiuen Tsiang is represented by the ruined 
walled town now knoivn as Tilaura_lvot,_while the 
Kapilavastu of Fa-hian must be identified with 
the group of ruins near the village of Piprawa, 
about ten miles S.S.E. from Tilaura Kot. This 
conclusion, although in reality ineviteble from the 
premisses, has been criticized as being incredible, 
but a little consideration diminishes the apparent 
improbability. The tow, according to tradition, 
had been utterly destroyed more than 900 years 
before the visit of the earlier pilgrim, and more 
than 1100 years before that of his successor, and 
both the pilgrims found the region in a state of 
utter desmation. It is obvious that, if there is 
any truth in the tale of the destruction of the 
place by Vidudabha, genuine kno_wledge_in detail 
of the particular holy spots so glibly pointed out 
by the local guides could not possibly have sur- 
vived, and that their identifications must have 
been fanciful. As Watters observes {JBAS, 1898, 
p. 543), they failed to show the Sakyas’ assembly- 
hall and other objects frequently mentioned in the 
books, the reason apparently being that the guides 
either did not know where to place them or had 
never read the books in which they are described. 
The same inference may be drawn from their 
silence respecting the now famous Piprawa stupa, 
the most interesting building in the whole regwn, 
which is not mentioned by either pilgrim. E^- 
dently it had been completely forgotten. _The 
whole of the ‘identifications’ recorded in detail by 
the pilgrims have a fictitious and unverifiable 
aspect. The walled toivn of Tilaura Kot WJm much 
better suited than the Piprawa ruins to fit in with 
the legend of the regal splendour of Kapilavastu, 
and it does not seem incredible that the site associ- 
ated with the legend should have been moved in 
the course of more than two centuries. Whatever 
may be the correct explanation of the ascertained 
facts, the present writer adlieres to the opinion 
published by him in 1901, that the Piprawa group 
of ruins represents the Kapilavastu of Fa-hian, 
while Tilaura Kot and the n^hbouring remains 
represent the Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsiang. The 


known position of the Lumbini garden and the 
local conditions limit the possible alternatives to 
these only. 

The Piprawa stupa, alluded to above, when 
opened by W, C. Pepp6 in Jan. 1898, proved to 
have been built for the purpose of preserving a 
great sandstone eofier, in which were placed five 
vessels, one being of rock-crystal and four of 
steatite. Sundry minute fragments of bone dis- 
tributed among the vessels were accompanied by 
more than a thousand gold stars and minute jewels, 
mostly of exquisite workmanship. The bits of 
bone evidently were tbe relics in honour of which 
the jewels were deposited and the stiipa erected. 
An inscription scratched round the lid of one of 
the vases in very ancient Brahmi script, probably 
earlier than that of the Aioka period, is interpreted 
by Barth, Buhler, Ehys Davids, and Pischel .as 
meaning that bodily relics of the Blessed Buddha 
were deposited by his brethren the Sakyas with 
their sisters, sons, and wives. Fleet disputed the 
accuracy of this rendering, proposing to read the 
inscription as recording the deposit of relics of 
Buddha’s relatives and not those of Buddha him- 
self. The knowledge of the most ancient Prakrit 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to warrant a final 
solution of the linguistic problem presented by the 
inscription, but it may be said that Fleet’s view is 
open to grave objections, and that the current in- 
terpretation probably will prove to be substantially 
correct. If this should be the case, the opinion of 
Rhys Davids that the Piprawa stiipa is that erected 
by the Sakyas over their share of the relies from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre may be defended with good 
reason, and the present writer’s theo^ that 
Piprawa represents the Kapilavastu of Fa-hian 
will receive strong support. The numerous nrchteo- 
logical problems suggested by the imperfectly 
known remains in the Nepfilese tarai and adjacent 
districts of British India— ^ahraich, Basti, Gorakh- 
pur, and Champaran — are so closely interwoven 
with the history of Buddhism that the solution of 
them would be a matter of world-wide interest. 
But they cannot be solved without patient and 
scientific exploration, conducted for an adequate 
time by competent persons, equipped with sufficient 
funds and appliances, and heartily supported by the 
governments of both India and Nepal. Unfortu- 
nately there is little reason to suppose that these 
conditions will be soon satisfied ; and in all proba- 
bility the mystery of Kapilavastu will continue for 
many years to be tbe sport of unverified conjecture. 


The following indicationa will enable the reader to trace on 
any large-scale map of India the approximate positions of the 
places named in this article. The Lumbini garden is repre- 
sented by tbe mound now known as Rummin-dfii, t.e. ‘ goddess 
of Eummin.' In the ancient Miigndbl dialect. In winch tbo 
Inscription on tbe pillar was written, initial R is replaced by Ij, 
BO that Lumbini or Lummini is Identical with Rummin. The 
mound is situated in the Nepalese fordi, about eix mfics north- 
east of Dulha in the British District of Basti, and is in Tappa 
Bummin-dti, about two miles north of Bhagwanpur, tbe head- 
quarters of the Nepileso tahsil, or subdivision, and one mile 
north of the village called Paijariri or Pararii. The Tilir river, 
the ‘river of oil’ of Hiuen Tsiang (f<I=‘oil0, flows a short 
distance to the east of the mound. The nearest railway station 
is Uski, on a branch of the B. and N. W. Bailway. The position 
of the mound approximately la 27* 29' N., and S3' 20’ E,, about 
60 miles in a direction slightly west of north from Gorakhpur 
(26' 46’ N., 83” E.). The village and Buddhist ruins of 

Pipr&wS stand on the Birdpur estate of W. 0. Pcppi, near 
boundary pillar no. 44, and just inside the border of the Basti 
District. The direct distance from Rmnmin-d6i, in a direction 
south of west, is barely 9 miles. Tilaura Ko)^ in Nepilese 
territory, is about 10 miles N.N.W. of PipriwS, and 14 or 15 
miles from Eummin-d5I In a north-westerly direction a® 
measured on the map. The ruins to the S.S.W. end east of 
Tilaura Kot extend for two or three miles. The outermost 
range of hills is about 12 or 16 miles to the north of the K6f. 


Lttsbatcp.k.— J. Legge, Trarfis of Fa-Uen, A Reeord at 
BuddhUtic Kingdoms, Oxford, ISSO ; Buddhist Records of the 
ITesfem TTorM (Travelt of Hiuen Tseng IFuan CAirano]). tr. 
S. JulienfParis, 1S53), S. Beal (London, 1900), and T. Watters 
(do. 1904, 1905); A4oka inscriptions (see ASoka and Bupdua); 
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P. C. Mukherji and V. A. Smith, ' Antiquities in the Tnrai, 
K epal, the Region o! Kapilavastu ’ {Arch. Surv. Jtep., Imp. ser., 
vol. xrvi. pt. i., Calcutta, 1901); various writers inJRAiS, 1898, 
1899, 1905, 1906; ZDJIG Ivi. (1902); and Still. Acadimic det 
Intcriptitms, 4th ser., vol. sxvi. (189^. 

VINCENT A. Smith. 

Ipi.RAITES. — The Karaites are a Jewish sect 
which took its rise in Babylon during the latter 
half of the 8th cent. A.D. Their Hebrew name is 
^araim (o'sip), ‘adherents,’ or mihra (’u 

meaning ‘sons of the writing,’ the watch- 
word of the sect being ‘Back to Scripture from 
Tradition,’ i.e. from ‘Talmud.’ The watchword, 
however, came to be a purely theoretical one, as 
the B^'raites developed a tradition of their own, 
the only difference being that it was called, not 
‘ tradition,’ but ‘ the yoke of inheritance ’ (^3 d 
nem’.q), and that they held as binding the doctrines 
and usages which, while not taught in the Bible, 
were recognized as obligatory by all (the pap, or 
my, corresponding to the Muslim ijma, i.e. ‘con- 
sensus’), and of which a large number had come 
down from those who returned from the Exile, i.e. 
from ‘ the good figs ’ as they are designated, with 
an allusion to Jer 24*. 

The designation ‘Bavaites,’ however, was not 
applied to the sect until the 9th cent. A.I>. 
Originally they were Icnown as 'AnSnites, from 
the name of their founder, 'Anan b. David, of 
Baghdad. Our sources of information regarding 
'Anan and the motives that prompted him to 
initiate the new movement are meagre and 
shrouded in obscurity; moreover, they are not 
altogether reliable, as, in the first place, the oldest 
of them are not of earlier date than the first half 
of the 10th cent.; and, secondly, they all show con- 
siderable bias, as emanating either from his ad- 
herents or from his opponents, the Rabbinists. 
They agree only in two points, viz. that 'Anan 
was descended from the exilarchs, i.e. that he was 
of the lineage of David, and that he was deeply 
versed in Rabbinic and Talmudic lore. The 
Raraites will not admit, however, that they are 
a sect of late origin, or that they separated from 
the integral organism of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, according to the earliest extant ^([araite 
account, viz. that of Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al- 
Birkisani (or Rarkasani), as given in his Kitdb 
al- Anwar to'al-3IardJdb,^ written in A.D. 937, the 
first Jewish schism took place in the reign of 
Jeroboam ; thereafter arose the first sect— the 
Samaritans — and then, at the foundation of the 
Second Temple, the Rabbinists, whose leader was 
Simeon the Just, and who simply continued the 
evil work of Jeroboam. These, in turn, were op- 
posed by the party of the Sadducees, which arose 
under the leadership of Zadok and Boethos. Zadok 
discovered a portion of the truth, but the finding 
of the whole truth was the achievement of the 
exilarch 'Anan, who lived in the reign of the 
lOialif al-Mansur (754-775). The Rabbinists tried 
to compass the death of 'Anan, but God saved 
him from their bands. This reading of history 
appears in all the Raraite chroniclers, and at 
length, in the later of them — Mordecai b. Nisan, 
Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Simhah Isaac Luzki, 
and Abraham Firkovitch — it assumes the most 
fantastic forms.* But it is quite unbistorical, 
and, besides, it fails to explain the origin of the 
Raraite teaching. The reports of the Arabic 
writers all show the influence of the Raraite 
sources.* According to the Rabbinical records, 

1 ed. A. Harkavj-, Zap. Fort. Otdel. Imp. Rust. Arthealog. 
OiSlestra, viii. [1894) 247 ff. 

2 Ct. Poznonskl, MEJ xliv. 161 S. 

^ The Arabic authors who give more or less inaccurate In- 
formation about ’Anan and the Karaites are: Mujahhar b. 
Tihir al-Matdisi (pseudo-Balti), ed. 0. Huart, Paris, 1899-1907, 
Iv. 34 ; al-Diruni, cd. E. Sachau, Ixmdon, 1879, p. 63 f.; al- 
Shahrastani, ed. Oureton, London, 1S4S-46, 1 . 167 ; and Katria, 

In S. de Sacj", Chrettamathie arabe‘, Paris, 1826, L 91. That 


again, the earliest of which is that of Sa'adva 
Ga6n (892-942), the motive of 'Anan’s revolt 
was injured pride. In the election of the exil- 
arch by the Gednfm, who did not believe in his 
orthodoxy, he was set aside, and his younger 
brother, Rananiah, a man of inferior learning but 
more staunch in the faith, chosen instead. 'An5n 
refused to accept this decision, proclaimed him- 
seR exilarch, and was in consequence throivn into 
prison. Here he made the acquaintance of a com- 
rade in persecution— none other than the celebrat^ 
Abu Ranifa, the alleged founder of the Ranifita 
School,^ who is said to have advised him to appeal 
to the Khalif as the champion of another religion. 
In this way 'Anan was induced to take the path 
that led to schism. 

That personal motives played a part in the 
action of 'Anan may well be the case, but in the 
light of religious history it is quite impossible to 
suppose that personal motives alone could have 
created a movement which maintained a vigor- 
ous life for centuries. The truth is that in the 
7th and 8th centuries the foundations of Judaism 
in the East were most insecure. The rise of Islfim 
and the religious conflicts within its pale, the 
influx of general knowledge, and other factors 
of the kind acted with revolutionary effect upon 
the Jewish mind, and gave rise to various sects, 
as, e.g., that led by Aba 'Isa al -Isfahan! (end of 
the 7th cent.), who was partly a pseudo-Messiah 
and partly a sectary, and; who acknowledged the 
prophetic character of both Jesus and Muhammad ; 
that of his pupil Yudghan, and others. It is pos- 
sible, moreover, that Sadduceeism had not wholly 
died out, and in some form or another made itself 
felt as an underlying force in religious life. But 
the Sadducees and the Raraites were at one, above 
all, in their adherence to the written "Word and 
their rejection of oral tradition; and then, secondly, 
in their acceptance of certain tenets which have 
been handed down ns expressly Sadducenn, ns, 
e.g., the literal application of the ins talionisOix 
21*'*), the interpretation of mnoa (Lv 23'“) as 
meaning the Sabbath, so that the Feast of 'Weeks 
should always fall on the first day of the week, 
etc. The first to draw attention to this relation- 
ship was A. Geiger,* according to whom there was, 
in addition to the common HalakhS that was ulti- 
mately deposited in the Talmud, an older Halakh5, 
which is dimly traceable in the earlier Talmudic 
writings, and was common to the Samaritans, the 
Sadducees, and, subsequently ,_ the Raraites. .Other 
indications of the relationship are found in the 
statements of Rirkisani already referred to, in the 
writings of the mainf Rabbinists (Sa adya, Abraham 
b. Da’ud, Judah Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, M^*’ 
monides, etc.) who simply identify the 
and the Sadducees, and, finally,, in the fact that 
not only Sa'adya, but also Raraite writers of tne 
10th cent., had ‘Sadducean writings’ m their 
hands.* It was with these various elements, w 
which others were subsequently added, that Anan 
instituted his movement. . 

'Anan is said to have expressed his distinctive 
tenet in the bipartite formula quoted in connexion 
with his name by Japheth b. ' Ali (end of 10th oont.) : 
‘Search thoroughly in the Scripture, and do no 
rely upon my opinion.’* The primary article 
thsy are all dependent upon Karaite writings is shown by the 
fact that they all speak of 'An5n as an exilarch 

si'e'^f^ und seine OescMchU. R^ 

4-65, ii. 66 tl., and c(. Poznanski, in Abraham Geiger’s 

fiebenmrerJ:, Berlin, 1910, p.SSeff. _ gf Jneith 

Cf REJ xliv. 176; S. Schechtcr, Documents ej j 
larUs, Cambridge, 1910, L p. xviUff. 
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his confession is accordingly the searching of the 
Scripture, and it signifies that Scripture is of itself 
sufficient, and_ requires no supplement of tradition. 
By Scripture is meant here, not merely the legis- 
lative portion of the Pentateuch, hut the whole 
Bible; even the narrative parts must be draira 
upon for the deduction of legal ordnances. In 
point of fact, however, 'Anan adopted all the 
methods of the Talmudists, who were likewise at 
pains to base their oral teachings, i.e, tradition, 
upon the ivritten Word, and he made extensive 
use of the thirteen canons of Rabbi Ishmael, He 
availed himself, above all, of the canon of analogy 
(lyp'n, Arab. Myas), perhaps under the influence of 
AM Hanifa, but his great aim was to read the 
laivs always in the sense carrmng the heaviest 
obligation. This rigour ho applied very specially 
to the laws of the Sabbath and of marriage. With 
reference to the former, he extended the idea of 
forbidden work to such processes as, being begun 
on a Friday, would automatically continue on 
the Sabbath ; thus it was unlawful to light on a 
Friday a candle that would keep burning till next 
day — Ex 35’ being interpreted in that sense — 
whence he enjoined his adherents to sit in darkness 
on Friday evenings ; and similarly, reading Ex IG” 
literally and as binding for all time, he forbade 
them to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except 
to attend the worship of God. The marriage law 
he made more rigorous in two ways ; interpreting 
Gn 2’’ literally, he maintained that husband and 
wife were really one flesh, so that, e.g., the wife’s 
brother was to be regarded not as the hus- 
band’s brother-in-law, but as his brother; while, 
again, applying the method of analogy here too, 
ho extended the forbidden degrees to all col- 
lateral lines, whether ascending or descending.* 
This so-called rikkub ordinance put great 
obstacles in the way of intermarriage among the 
i^Jaraitcs. Of 'Anan’s other innovations special 
mention may be made of his reconstruction of the 
calendar : he bade his followers determine the 
months according to the earlier method, i.e. observa- 
tion of the new moon, and fix the intercalary month 
in view of the condition of the crops (of. art. 
Calendar [Jevash], vol. iii, p. 118 f.). In this 
matter, too, he brought his adherents to a state 
of mischievous confusion, as in different localities 
they celebrated the festivals on difierent days,’ 
and evil results followed also from his discarding 
the prayers hitherto in use, and substituting for 
them the recitation of psalms and verses from 
Scripture- Other regulations introduced by him 
relate to details of the laws about food ana_ cere- 
monial purity, of feasts and fasts,_ of circumcision, 
and many other things. His injunctions, more- 
over, are pervaded by a strain of gloom. He 
forbade the Jews of the Diaspora to eat flesh, os, 
according to his interpretation of Dt 12’*, the use 
of such food was dependent upon the existence 
of a sanctuary and a sacrificial ritual. It should 
also be noted that, notwithstanding his adherence 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, he inter- 
preted many of the Biblical laws in an allegorical 
sense.’ 

'Anan set forth his views in an Aramaic writing 
entitled Scfcr Im-Misw6tli (‘Book of Command- 
mente’), of which, however, only fragments* sur- 
vive. He also wrote a kind of compendium of 

epeci , ■ ' ■ 

calendar was the distinctive mark of a new rehjpon. Gener- 
ally. the calendar plays a great part In the history of Jewish 
sectarianism. , , . 

3 Ct. Poznanski, in Studies in Jewish Literature tsstud xn 
Bonour of K. Kohler, Berlin. I»13, p. 24011. 

* ed. Poznonski, in KEJ xlv. [1002] Blfr.t.narkavy, StudUn 
und MitteUnnrjen aus der St. Petersb. JBibliotheh, a-Ui., St 
Petersburg, 1903, and Schechter, op. cit. ii. 


that work, _ which is referred to by its Arabic title 
of FadhalUca (fio^r^B), and survives only in a few 
quotations.* There is no dogmatic theology in 
either of these works, but, according to Rir!^s5ni, 
their author believed in metempsychosis, and com- 
posed a work treating of it;’ and he is further 
said to have held, on the authority of Lv 17**, that 
the essential nature of the soul consists in blood.’ 
Moreover, his ‘Book of Commandments’is free from 
all controversy with the Babbinists, nor does it 
contain a single opprobrious reference to them. 
According to Moses Ta^tu,* a •writer of the 13th 
cent., ‘Anan expressed a "wish to have all the 
Jewish (t.e. Rabbinical) scholars inside him, and 
then to have a sword tnrust through him, so that 
he and they might die together. But the witti- 
cism comes from a period later than 'Anan’s. 

The second clause of 'Anan’s formula — * Do not 
rely on my opinion’ — operated with disastrous 
efiect among his early followers, who took each 
his o'wn way, so that Rirkisani (ed. Harkavy, p. 
28525)_ complains that it was hard to find two 
Raraites who agreed in all things. There also 
arose in consequence various parties and groups, 
which, however, were all at one in rejecting tradi- 
tion. The 'Ananites, the adherents of 'Anan 
in the narrower sense, formed a distinct sect, 
j which survived as such till the 10th cent. ; his 
followers in general, however, called themselves 
Raraites. 

The history of their outward and inward de- 
1 velopment may be divided into five periods ; (1) the 
i earliest (9th cent.), (2) the Arabic (10th and 11th 
centuries), (3) the Byzantio-Turkish (12th-16th 
cent.), (4) the Taurido-Lithuanian (17th and 18th 
centuries), and (6) the modem (19th cent, and 
after). To recount this varied development is, how- 
ever, no easy task, the reasons being, first, that only 
a fraction of the Raraite literature is accessible 
in printed form, secondly, that the Raraites ore 
deficient in the historical sense, and have left 
behind them scarcely any historical worlcs at all, 
and, thirdly, that they mix and confound periods 
and persons, partly because of their defective sense 
of history, and partly for the express purpose of 
glorifying their sect, the result being that the 
student of their literature often feels os if he were 
groping about in a dark wood.’ 

I. The early period (pth century). — The move- 
ment initiated by 'Anan found the en'vironment re- 
sponsive, especially in Persia, where, oiving to the 
variety of religions (Parsiism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Islam) strongly represented in the country, 
syncretistio and sectarian tendencies were widely 
prevalent ; and, indeed, the majority of the Muslim 
sects and heresies, as also the earliest Jewish sects 
('Isawites,Yudghanvtes), originated there. InBaby- 
lonia, his native region, however, his teaching 
seems to have evoked less response, and this ex- 
plains why the official representatives of the Jews 
resident there, the Ge6nim, take no notice of 
Raraism, and why, e.g., the Gafin Natronai b. 
Hillai (A.D. 853, i.e. almost a century after 'Anan) 
knows of the ‘Book of Commandments’ only by 
hearsay.® According to the later Raraite writers, 
'Anan migrated from Babylonia to Palestine, and 
founded the still surviving Raraite synagogue in 
Jerusalem. These statements, however, nave no 
historical foundation;* in point of fact, his de- 
scendants, who were nearly all honoured with the 


let. REJxlv.lSIfl. 

sPoznanski, in Semitic Studies in Hemorv of Kohut 
p. 437 ff. . 

3 Sa'adj-a, Kitdb al-Amanat, ed. fi. Landaaer, Leyden. 18SL 

p. 190. ' ^ 

4 Ct. REJsiv. 201. 
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7 Ct. Poznanski, in Jerusalem, ed. A. M. Luncr, x. [1913] 850 
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title of ‘ exilarch ’ or ‘ prince,’ are found in Egypt. 
Of these descendants his immediate successors are 
said to have been his son Saul and his grandson 
Josiah, of whom we know hardly more than their 
names.^ Josiah is said to have been the teacher 
of Benjamin h. Moses Nahawandl (t.e. of Naha- 
wand in Persia), who flourished c, 830, and ivith 
whom began a new era in the history of the sect ; 
in fact, the Arabs speak of the Karaites as ‘the 

companions of 'Anan and Benjamin’ 

and one Arabic writer makes 

Benjamin the head of a distinct sect, the Benya- 
minya.® Benjamin is the first of extant authors to 
speak of the Karaites as mikra (see p. 662») ; 
and, while' Anan ivrote in Aramaic, he used Hebrew. 
While he followed the Rabbinists in regard to 
many precepts of the Law, his method, especially 
with reference to the deduction of the Law from 
the Scripture, was more consistent and systematic 
than theirs. He laid greater stress than 'Anan 
upon the necessity of independent investigation 
of Scripture.* He applied himself also to dog- 
matics, and affirmed, inter alia, that the personage 
who created the world, sent the prophets, per- 
formed all the miracles, revealed the law, etc., 
was not God Himself, but an angel whom He had 
created — a view which he based upon various pas- 
sages of Scripture, especially Ex 3®*®, where the 
angel who appeared to Moses says : ‘ I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ In reality, however, 
we have here the Logos-doctrine of Philo, whose 
writings, translated into some Oriental lanraage, 
circulated in the East, and may quite well have 
been known to Benjamin.® Another of the latter’s 
doctrines, founded upon Ezk 32®’, was that divine 
penalties fall upon the bones of men.® He read an 
allegorical sense into many passages of Scripture,'’ 
He enjoined that the months of Nisan and Tishri 
alone should be determined by observation of the 
moon ; the others, as was the practice among the 
Rabbinists for all months, by computation. He 
frequently dififered from 'Anan in his applications 
of the Law. Of his writings only the ‘Book of 
Laws ’ [Sefer Dimm, published under the title mea 
Eupatoria, 1836) has been preserved. He 
also ■wrote a ‘ Book of Commandments ’ {Sefer ha- 
Mi^Sth) and Biblical commentaries, of which, 
however, nothing is Icnonm beyond a few quota- 
tions by other ■writers.® 

Daniel b. Moses al-ljumisi, or al-DSmaghanl, is 
spoken of as a pupil of Benjamin. As his surname 
indicates, he was a native of DSmaghan, in the 
province of (Tabaristan) ; he flourished 

towards the end of the 9th century. A point of 
special interest is his attitude to 'Anfin, whom at 
first he desimated ‘the head of the ■wise’ 
D’'?’3t5’Dn), and afterwards ‘the head of the fools’ 
(o'^’oan cKi).® In contrast to Benjamin, he was 
hostile to secular knowledge, and rejected reason 
as a means of deciding questions of religious law ; 
and his opposition to his teacher is seen also in his 
denial of the existence of angels. The ‘angels’ 
mentioned in the Bible, as appears from Ps 78‘® 
104‘, were nothing but natural forces.^ He was 
also entirely opposed to the allegorical intei^reta- 
tion of the Commandments, since ‘God did not 

1 Cf. Harknvy, Istorileskiye OCerki Karaimstva, it 1 1. 

iJechunm, ed. J. Kobak, ix. 35. 

8 REJ xxix. 207. 

* Poznanski, REJ xliv. 184a ; Harkavy, Studien und llitUU- 
ung<fi, viii. 176. 

8 Cf. Poznanski, REJ I. 10 ff. 

6 Sa'adya, Kitdb al-Amandt, ed. Landaner, p. 201; Harkavy, 
Padashim gam gethanim, vii. 20. 

t Studies in Jeteish Literature, p. 247. 

* Cf. Poznanski, in Osar Tisrael, iii. 126. 

* KirifJsinI, ed. Harkavy, p. 2S0, line 17. 


ordain his commandments in allegorical form.’’ 
In his interpretations of the religious law ho tends 
to favour the more severe alternative. Daniel like- 
wise composed a ‘Book of Commandments,’ pre- 
served only in a few quotations,® and Biblical 
commentaries, of which only two small fragments 
(on Leviticus) survive ; ® he is also referred to ns 
the author of a work on the law of inheritance.® 

2 , The Arabic period (loth and nth centuries). 
— ^This period is so named because most of the 
Karaite works dating from the centuries indicated 
were ■written in Arabic. It is the most brilliant 
age of Earaite literature— an age in wWch the 
sect produced theologians, grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, exegetes, teachers of the Law, contro- 
versialists, etc., some of them irriters of great and 
lasting importance. This illustrious advance was 
due in part to the influence of the Rabbinists and 
of their now active hent towards secular science 
and their desire to proidde a scientific founda- 
tion for Judaism ; while, in turn, the 
influenced the Rabbinists, and, in particular, 
constrained them to engage more profoundly 
in the investigation of the Hebrew language and 
the rational exegesis of Scripture. Modern Jewish 
historians (Pinsker, Graetz, Fiirst), indeed, would 
characterize all the earlier Jewish grammarians, 
Massoretes, and Biblical theologians ns Raraites ; 
but, while this view has been completely refuted 
by criticism,® there can be no doubt that the 
Raraites, whose very raison d^ttre was their literal 
■view of the Bible, devoted themselves in a special 
degree to the branches of knowledge in question, 
and often gave the initiative to tne Rabbinists. 
Another efl'ective factor in the movement was 

E olemics. The passive attitude of the Ge6nlm 

ad to give way before the impetus and the re- 
cruiting power of Raraism ; and now there arose 
the Ga6n Sa'adya, who as a youth of Wenty-three 
had attacked 'Anfin in a polemical_ work in the 
Arabic language (Kitah af-ridd 'ala 'AnSn), and 
who made it one of the great tasks of his life to 
fight against Raraism. His challenge brought 
the Raraites into the field, and the contention 
inspired them with new life. While the struggle 
was of a purely literary character, it was sometinies 
conducted in no very becoming way on either side, 
and not infrequently with a biaseu deviation from 
truth.® The Raraites were nob slow to retaliate 
upon their assailants, and directed their pointed 
but not always ■well-aimed shafts mainly against the 
anthropomorphic Haggfida of the Talmud, 
against the mystical writings of a like kind that 
emanated in part from the schools of the Gefinim. 

The literary activity of the Raraites during tlie 
period under notice asserted itself in nearly (ul the 
more important Muslim lands, i.e,, besides Baby- 
lonia and Persia — the cradle and the nursery of 
Raraism — in Egypt, N. Africa, and especially 
Palestine. In the last-named country an eager 
intellectual interest also prevailed among the 
Rabbinists during the 10th and 11 th centimes ; 
here arose, as a counterpart to the official school 
of GeOnim in Babylon, a distinctively Palestinian 
GfiOnate, and here the Raraites likewise conductea 
a zealous propaganda about the same . 

The most eminent representative of Raraism in 


iHBdossI, Esftm ha-K6/er, Eupatoria, 1836, 5240 -1; cf. 

ttdiesin Jewish Literature, -pp.ZlZ.iiS. . . 

a Collected in Hnrka^-y, Studien und ilitUilungen, nu. i, 

e’^Boier, ed. I. 8. Fuchs, 1. [1891] 169-173, and Saadgana, 
L 8. Schechtcr, Camhridffe, 1903, no. Iv. v.nrn/sl-aua 

*Cl. Saadyana, no. xii.; also PoznansW, In ievreynaya 
nzyklovedya, s.v. 'Daniel b. Hoses,’ ”. 946. 

8 Cf. csp. Steinschneider, Slayakn Jut die Witsent . 
udenthums, XX. 236. , 0«nn ’ 

6 Cf. Poznanski. ' The Anti;Hara!te WriUnW MS:udtah^u^ 
2R X. ri897-9SJ 238-276, and The Karaite Literary Oppmenu 
Saadiah Gaon, London, 1903. 
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this period was undoubtedly the already men- 
tioned Ahu Yusuf Ya'Vuh al-!^irVisani, or al-]f ar- 
tasani (i.e, of Circesium on the Euphrates, or of 
Barl^asan, near Baghdad). As appears from his 
■writings, he travelled -widely, visited Persia and 
India, ohse^ed the customs of the heathen living 
there, was in personal touch -with the representa- 
tives of various Jewish sects, and argued with 
Muslim theologians on various questions relating 
to their religion, of which he had a thorough 
knowledge. So far as we can estimate from his 
writings, he was a widely cultured and thoughtful 
man, ‘ who adhered loyally to his ancestral faith, 
hut neither assumed an uncritical position towards 
the wealcnesses of his o-svn religious community, 
nor set himself against the adherents of other re- 
ligions ’ (T. Priedlander, ZA xxvi. [19121 94). In 
937 he composed the first Karaite hook of laws 
in the Arabic language; it is entitled Kitdb ah 
’Anw&r w'al-Marakib (‘ Book of Luminaries and 
Outlook Towers ’), and is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions. It difiers from all works of its class in the 
fact that its first four sections are devoted to items 
of historical information and questions of dogmatic 
theology. The most important section is the first, 
which contains a survey of all the Je-wish sects 
down to the ■writer’s own day.^ Rirkis&nl gathered 
his information partly from his oivn observation 
and his conversations with others, partly from the 
writings of his predecessors, and, above all, from 
those of David b. MerwSn al-MuVamma§, and 
from the Kitdb al-Makdldt of Abu’lsa:al-Warrak. 
The book is invaluable as a storehouse of informa- 


eSni regarded the Kitdb al- Anwar, his greatest work, as only an 
introduction to his commentary on the Pentatcnch (Kitdb at- 
Riyd4.vfal-^add'i^, ‘The Bookol Flower-beds and Gardens’), 
portions_ of which survive in JIS. He refers also to the follow- 
ing writings ns from his pen : a commentary on Job and Koheleth, 
and treatises on the unity of God, on translations of the Bible, 
and against the prophetic character of Muhammad. 

A number of other eminent Raraite men of 
learning may be named here. David b. Boaz, a 
descendant of 'Andn in the fifth generation {t.e. 
c. 910, though Ibn al-_Hiti brings his date down 
to c. 993 ; cf . Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Op- 
ponents of Saadiah Gaon, p. 18), is always desig- 
nated ‘prince,’ and enjoyed a position of great 
authority. His principal works were Biblical com- 
mentaries in Arabic, still partly extant in MS ; and 
a treatise on the fundamental doctrines of religion 
(Kitdb ahUsul) is also ascribed to him. His place of 
residence is unknoivn. The letter said to have been 
■written by him from Jerusalem in 1009 is a forgery.^ 
David b. Abraham al-Fasl (i.e. of Fez, in Morocco), 
belonging to the latter half of the 10th cent., wrote 
in Arabic a magnificently planned Hebrew lexicon, 
entitled Kitdb Jdmi al-Alfdt? which contains 
numerous contributions to Biblical exegesis and 
the comparative philology of the Semitic languages. 
Attempts to assign the work to the 12th cent, have 
proved futile. Sahl b. Fadl (Heb. Jashar b. 9®sed) 
of Tustar, in Khuzistan, Persia, lived in the first 
half of the 11th cent., and among other works 
■wrote a critical adaptation of Aristotle’s Physics? 
Nissi b. Noah was long regarded ns a pupil of 
'Anan, but, according to recent research, he lived 
in the 11th cent., and resided in Persia. He com- 


tion pro-vided by no other source, as, e.g., regard- 
ing the Sadducees, who, it states, forbade divorce, 
and reckoned by solar months of thirty days;’ 
regarding the sect of the Maghariya, i.e. ‘cave- 
dwellers,^ who are perhaps identical with _ the 
Essenes;* regarding the remnants of the 'Isa-wites, 
O^barites, and ' AnUnites still surviving in his day, 
etc. It is interesting to find that he includes the 
Christians among the Jewish sects. In the opinion 
of many Karaites, Jesus was alrigbteous and devout 
man, but Pauline Christianity was sheer heresy 
and a denial of God.^ The subjects of the second 
section are the necessity of investigation and 
speculation with reference to the injunctions of 
the Torah, and the vindication of the proof ex 
ratione et analogia. In the third section ^irklsani 
refutes the views of the sectaries, and in the fourth 
indicates thyiaths that lead to the knowledge of 
the Law. BLe was likewise the first to direct a 
searching criticism upon the anthropomorphism of 
the Haggdda, and to formulate a canon to deter- 
mine when the requirements of the Law -were to 
be interpreted according to_ the inner, t.e. the 
figurative, sense. His position in these matters 
was influenced by his contemporaiy Sa'adya, whose 
opinions he also cites and refutes in other ivritings.® 
In his -views of the religious Law his attitude is 
one of independence. 

MSS of the Kitdb aUAnwdr are found in St. Petershure and 
the British Museum. In addition to the first section, various 
chapters from the other sections hnveheen edited by H. Hirsch- 
feld (Arabic Chrestcmathy in Hebrcto Characters, London, IWZ, 
pp. 116-121), and more fully by Poznanski (in various publica- 
tions). Friedliinder (op. cit.) edits the chapter against Islam 
(iii. 18), which revealsnn intimate knowledge of itssubject Klr(p- 

1 ed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg, 1894 (cf. Vi. Bacher, JQR vli. 
11894-95)6870.). , 

= Cf. Schcchtcr, Documents of the Jewish Sectarxes, L p. 
xviii. 0. 

3 Poznanski, REJ 1. 14 IT. . , . . , 

‘ The Karaites were inclined to coquet -with Christianity and 
Islkm, although they sometimes assailed them vehemently, and, 
e.g., like other Jewish writers, they stigmatize Mul;ammad ns a 
^iiOB (pastil, a sarcastic play upon the word rasUT). "ae Muslim 
powers are said to have been at first favourably disposed to- 
wanis the Karaites (cf. xliv. 165). 

“ Cf. Poznanski, The Karaite LiUrary Opponents of Saadiah 
Oaon, p. 8ff., Studies in Jewish literature, p. 249. 


posed what might be called a commentary on the 
Decalogue, in which he made use of Hebrew philo- 
sophiem terms. The most prolific Eo-mite exegete 
of the period was Japheth b. 'All of Basra (end of 
10th cent.), who translated the whole’ OT into 
Arabic, and also wrote a very full commentary to 
it in that language.'* He was well-afiected towards 
secular knowledge,® and composed, among other 
things, a polemical work against Sa'adya and his 
pupU, Jacob b. Samuel. Levi, a son of the fore- 
going, wrote in Arabic a ‘ Book of Commandments ’ 
(1007), which survives only in a Hebrew trans- 
lation, and also Biblical commentaries. In the 
field of sacred jurisprudence he was one of those 
who prefer the less exacting interpretation ; thus, 
e.g., he inveighed against 'Anan’s requirement that 
no light should be alloived to burn on the eve of 
the Sabbath. ‘ Keason ordains that in honour of 
the Sabbath there should be light in the house, for 
thus it is said (in Is 24“) : “-with lights glorify the 
Eternal” (Bashyazi, Adderet Eliydhu, Eupatoria, 
1835, fol. 31*"). Thus sound common sense came 
at length to triumph over a rigid adherence to 
the letter. 

About this period, however, Earaite learning had, 
as was said above, a special centre in Jerusalem, 
where the Es-raites seem for a time to have been a 
stronger party than the Eabbinists. Jerusalem was 
perhaps the home (c. A.D. 940-9G0) of Solomon b. 
J eroham, the most zealous and fiercest anti-Eabbinic 
controversialist among the Ee-raites. He was op- 
posed to philosophy and secular knowledge; he 
declaimed against the learning of foreign languages 
— though he himself sometimes used Arabic — and 
the reading of secular literature ; he ivas even a foe 
to Euclid and the Hebrew grammar. He -vvTote in 


1 P. F. Frank], MGirj xxv. [1876] 56 ff. 

2 MSS in St. Petersburg and Oxford. Extracts have been 

published by ‘ ” '.■*i--' ' --i.-. ...r . , 

(Extrait du . ■ . - ■ . ; . . ' 

the appendix- ■ " ■ . 

Oxford, 1876, Loli- '< i * * 

s Cf. Steinschneider, Die arab. literatur der Juden. 5 69. and 
O. Marpoliouth, REJ Ivii. 814. 

* Of this the Song of Solomon and Daniel have been published 
In full ; certain other books only in part, 
s Cf. JQR xiil. [1900-01] 840. 
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Hebrevr a bitter and vulgar rhymed epistle against 
oral doctrine in general, and Sa'adya in particular ; 
to this a pupil of Sa'adya — perhaps Jacob b. Samuel 
— composed a rejoinder in Arabic (cf. Poznanski, 
Zeitschr. fur hcor. Bibliog. x. [1906] 47). Solo- 
mon was also a writer of Biblical commentaries 
in Arabic, of which only a specimen portion of his 
Lamentations has been printed.* Sanl b. Ma^lia^i 
(end of the 10th cent.) was a man of kindred mould 
■with Solomon, but superior to him in many re- 
spects. He too ivrote Biblical commentaries in 
Arahic,* and likewise composed a violent epistle 
against Jacob b. Samuel ; but his horizon was wider 
than Solomon’s, and he was a wonderful master of 
diction. In his epistle we find interesting data 
regarding the lifaraites of Jerusalem, their ascetic 
manner of life, and their successful propaganda 
among the Rabbinists. These data he repeats in 
his Hebrew introduction to a ‘ Book of Command- 
ments ’ which hetwrote in Arahic in that work he 
urges his co-religionists to settle in the Holy City. 
He was likewise the first Raraite to propound 
canons for the determination of religious law. 
They are four in number; (1) reason or specula- 
tion (npin nocn), (2) the actual words of Scripture 

(j)D»D), (3) analogy (»p'.n= Arab, [see above]), 

and (4) the consensus of the community (mp [see 
above] ; cited by Hadassi, Eshkdl ha-Kdfer, § 168 a). 
Joseph b. Noah (c. 1002) seems to have played a 
great r61e among the Raraite scholars of Jerusalem. 
According to Ihn al-Hiti,^ his seminary was always 
attended by seventy learned men — doubtless an 
ideal figure, assimilated to the membership of the 
ancient Sanhedrim. Of Sahl’e four canons Joseph 
rejected the third, analogy, and he had a con- 
troversy with Sahl regarding the (Question of fixing 
leap-year hy the coming of spring (Abib). He 
wrote a commenta^ to the Pentateuch, which his 
pupil Abfl’l Faraj HSrfln b, al-Faraj recast in an 
abbreviated form and also a work on grammar, 
which is quoted by the same pupil. This Abu’l 
Faraj was himself a distinguished grammarian, 
lexicographer, and Biblical exegete, and is referred 
to by Rabbinist Avriters as ‘the grammarian of 
Jerusalem.’ ® He was the author of a grammatical 
treatise, Kitahal-Mushtamil (completed in August 
1026), in eight books, of Avhich the 7th and 8th are 
of special interest, the former being of the nature 
of a lexicon, giving the various meanings of eacn 
triliteral root, and the fresh significations it ac- 
quires by the transposition of its radicals,’ Avhile 
tlie latter deals with Biblical Aramaic and its 
affinity to Hebrew.® He also Avrote, in Arabic, 
Kitab al-Kafi, a grammatical Avork, Sharhal-Alfdt, 
a book giving definitions of Biblical Avofds, and a 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 

A stUI more important scholar of the period 
Avas Joseph b. Abraham al-BasIr (Heb. ha-Rdeh, 
euphemism for ‘the Blind’), another pupil of 
Joseph b. Noah, and at once the first and the 
most renoAvned philosophical theologian among 
the Raraites. Even at an early date he Avas con- 
founded Avith Rirkisani, or else regarded as anterior 
to him ; but it is noAV certain that he flourished in 
the first half of the 11th cent., and died probably 
c. 1040.® As a philosopher, al-Ba?ir AA'as dominated 

1 ed. S. Feuerstein, Cracow, 1S9S ; cf. Poznanski, xiii. 330ff. 

2 There is a IIS fragment of his Deuteronomy in St. Peters- 
burg. 

t ed. Harkavy, in Ha-Melif, 1870, p. 639 ; cf. Poznanski, 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, p. 33, and 
Jerusalem, ed. Lunez, x. 07. 

tJQKix. [1890-97] 433 ; cf. Zeitschr. fur heir. Bibl. ii. [1897] 79. 

5 JIS in St. Petersburg ; cf. Harkavy, ZATW i. 156. 

« Cf. Bacher, JlEJ xrx. 232-256, and Poznanski, ib. xiTiil. 
24-39, 107-219, Iri. 42-69. 

7 Cf. Poznanski, REJ xxiiii. 24 g., 197 ff. 

* ed. Hirschfeld, in Arabic Chrestomathy, pp. 54-60. 

* Cf. Poznanski, ‘Nonveaux renseignementa but Abou-1- 
FaradJ ben ai-FaradJ ' in REJ Ivi. 43 ff. 


by the influence of the Mu'tazilite kaldm, ns was 
indeed the case with almost all the Raraite philo- 
sophers ; * hence the Raraites as a sect are usually 
referred to by Arabic Avriters as ahl al'adl w'aL 

tawhid (J"^V people of 

the righteousness [or equity] and the unity [of 
God].’ Thus he too enunciates five principles 
of the confession of the divine unity : (1) the neces- 
sary assumption of atoms and accidents, (2) the 
necessary assumption of a creator, (3) the necessary 
assnmption of divine attributes, (4) the necessary 
rejection of attributes falsely ascribed to God, and 
(5) the assnmption of His unity notArithstanding 
the plurality of His attributes — the attributes 
being elements of His nature, and not entities 
that exist outside of Him. Al-Baslr Avas a believer 
in free AviU (kadr), and an opponent of 'Anan’s 
doctrine of metempwchosis — though he upholds it 
as true in the case of the 'Ahdiya — repudiating an 
idea current in many Mu'tazilite groups, viz. that 
God’s dealings Avith the children and animals to 
which He allots suffering are justified by that 
doctrine. He was likewise opposed to the theory 
of Benjamin al-NahaAvandl (see above). He ex- 
pounded his philosophical AueAvs in two Arabic 
treatises. His chief work is the Kitab al-Muh- 
tavfi,^ ‘ the one surviving pattern of a AVork on the 
Mu'tazilite kalam that might quite as Avell have 
been composed by a Muslim’^® — ^just as in the 
introduction he maintains that revelation by the 
prophets must necessarily be supplemented by 
speculative knoAvledge. For centuries the treatise 
Avas knoAvn only in the HebreAv translation by 
Tobiah b. Moses (beloAv, 667'’), bearing the title 
Refer ha-N‘'im6th (nioyin nsa), and it is only recently 
that certain chapters, both of the original and of 
the translation, have seen the light in the form of 
graduation theses.* A compendium of the al-Muli' 
taun is found in the Kitab al-Tairtyiz, or al-hlan- 
fwjv,® translated into HebreAv by Tobiah b. Moses 
as MahMmath PetM (’ns no’snD).® An analysis of 
both works has been published by R F. Frankl.'* 
The al-Muhtawl exercised a vast influence upon 
the scholars of the age, and even the last Raraite 
philosophical theologian, the Aaron b. Elijah to be 
dealt Avith below (1364), owes everything to it. 
Al-Basir Avas likewise the author of other phim- 
sophical treatises,® for the most part now lost. He 
occupied an influential position as a teacher of 
the LaAv, He was the first to protest against the 
rigorous Raraite regulations concerning marriage, 
the so-called riA/cM& theory (above, p. 663'’). In A.H. 
428 (A.D. 1036-37) he wrote in Arabic a ‘ Book ol 
Commandments’, entitled Kitab al-Istibsdr, sec- 
tions of which, treating of legacies and ceremonial 
purity, are found in MS in the British Museum. 
It Avas no doubt from this work that his successors 
drcAV their numerous references to his aucavs or 
religious laAV. „ . _ , . 

Joshua b. Judah (Arab. Abu’l Faraj Furkun 
ibn Asad) atos a pupil of al-Baslr, and, like lus 
teacher, a philosopher and a teacher of the Law, 
while he was also an exegete. He executed an 
Arabic translation of the H^ntateuch, and com- 
posed two commentaries on it, one of which 
Avas an exhaustive work, the other (begun 
an epitome.® His work as an exegete was greauy 
esteemed by Abraham ibn Ezra. As a pliiJo- 
1 Cf. Maimonides, Daldlat, i. ch. 71. 

= MS in Budapest. 

s Steinschneider, Die hebrditehen Ueberse^ingen, 4.«. 

4 Budapest, 1905-1913, containinp chs. 16, 19, 23, 
and portions of 3, 22, 24. 

B MS in the British Museum. 

« In several MSS. „ ,e-.> . «ion hli 

7 Ein mu-tazilitischer Kaldm, etc., Vienna, J,®'? [ C'- 
BeUrSnt nir Litteraturyesehiehte der -kararr, Berlin, 

8 Enumerated in Stanschneidcr, Die arab. Lxteratur eer 

'^^Cf!’G.*MargoIiouth. JQR xi. [1693-99] 187 0. 
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Bophical theologian, he^vrote philosophical homilies 
on Genesis and numerous dogmatic treatises, -which 
survive, however, only in Hebrew translations. 
His philosophical position is exactly that of his 
master, and, like the latter, he -was an adherent 
of the Mu'tazilite kalam. The only extant me- 
morial of Jiis activity as a teacher of the Law is 
a treatise on incest in a Hebre-w translation, Sifer 
IwAArayCth (ed. I. Markon, St. Petersburg, 1908), 
in which he delivered a more decisive blow to the 
rikkub theory than even his teacher had done, 
with the result that it was completely discredited. 
The outstanding achievement of Joshua, however, 
consists in his having trained a ^roup of pupils who 
carried the Karaite teaching to European countries. 

Joshua was the last representative of Karaite 
learning in Palestine, and after his day, i.e. from 
the last third of the 11th cent., the mtellectual 


activity of H^-raism disappears from the Holy 
Land, while the period of spontaneous and creative 
vigour comes likewise to an end. This collapse 
was probably due to political occurrences, viz. the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks in A.D. 1071, 
and by the Crusaders in A.D. 1099.^ It is recorded 
that a large number of the Karaites — or all of 
them — ^were, together with the Rabbiniats, driven 
into a synagogue by the army of the Crusaders, 
and there burned to death.* In 1642 the Ilaraite 
traveller, Samuel b. David, found in Jerusalem 
only twenty -seven Karaites, occupying fifteen 
houses,* while it is said that in 1749 there was 
not a single adherent of the sect in the Holy 
City.' In 1912 the Ijfaraites in Jerusalem num- 
bered eighteen persons (five males and thirteen 
females), belonging to five families and living in 
three houses (in one of which was the synagogue).' 
The centre of Karaite life was now transferred to 
Eastern Europe, and this brings us to the beginning 
of a new period. 

3. The Byzantio- Turkish period (i2th-i6th 
cent.). — This may be divided into three shorter 
stages, viz. (a) a time during which the Karaites, 
by translating the works of the Arabic period into 
flebrew and gathering up the results of the past, 
simply maintained and consolidated what had al- 
ready been attained (close of the 11th cent, and the 
12th cent.) ; (6) a time of advance and quasi-renais- 
sance (13th-15th cent.) ; and (c) a time of complete 
decadence (16th cent.). 

The outstanding feature of the_ first of these 
three sub-periods was its activity in the work of 
translation. Young men came in large numbers 
from Byzantium to study under Joshua at Jeru- 
salem, and there learned Arabic. _ They then 
returned home, mainly to Constantinople, where 
in a relatively short time they translated all the 
more important works that had been 

written in Arabic — a feat which Frankl® charac- 
terizes as ‘an achievement so great _in_respect_ of 
mere mass that we cannot wonder if its quality 
should be poor.’ Its defects of quality were due 
to the translators’ inadequate grasp of the Arabic 
language. The translators were mostly of Byzan- 
tine origin, and were familiar with_ Byzantine 
culture ; and in their translations, besides Arabic 
■words which were taken over unchanged, we find 
large numbers of Greek -words, and these, again, 

1 These two events elso caused irreparable damage to the 
Palestinian G&6nato already referred to. The S^uk conquest 
forced it to abandon Jerusalem. It settled in Trabulus,^a, 
when that city was itscif taken by the Crusaders on the J2th of 
July 1109 (of. It. KShricht, Guchichte des K6n\gre\cM J etwalem, 
Innsbruck, 1893, p. 81), the Gidnate no longer existed in the 
Holy Land (of. xlviii. 170). 

^Graetz, GMcMchfsder Judm, v1.'95. 

t J. H. Gurland, Ginzt Israel, Lyck and St Petersburg, 
186S-67, i. 12. , „ „ 

* Cl. Jerusalem, td. Luuci, vi. -10, 

0 Of. the monthly periodical, Karaimslava Zhitn, for 1912, 


p. 50. 

t Beilr&ge, p. H 


as we might expect, were subjected to great cor- 
ruption by the copyists. The influence of the 
translations was nevertheless very great, as they 
alone, and not the originals, were studied. The 
greatest and most eminent of the translators was 
Tobiah b, Moses, who is sometimes indeed called 
Ha-Ma'atlh: (‘ the translator’). Being in a manner 
a pioneer, be bad to construct a terminology, and 
this is harsh and often Ul-devised. His principal 
translations are those of the mitings of al-Basli 
and his teacher Joshua, and, while he sometimes 
added to the matter of these works, be also now 
and then condensed it. Of Tobiah’s own works the 
best known is his venr full commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled Osar Nehmad, which, how- 
ever, is for the most part a compilation from Davnd 
b, Boaz and Japheth b. 'Ali.^ He also enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of the Law, 
and reference is often made to Ids dictum that 
every tradition accepted by the H^Daites is sug- 
gested in Holy Scripture, and that it was mere 
lack of understanding to assert that there were 
Karaite traditions whioli had not the support of 
Scripture.* Another greatly valued translator was 
Jacob b. Simeon ; the names of the rest are un- 
known. Other noteworthy Earaite scholars of 
Byzantium in this epoch are Aaron b. Judah 
dimi (i.e. of Constantinople), who devoted himself 
specimly to the study of the marriage law, and Jacob 
b. Reuben, author of a commentary on the Bible 
entitled Se/er ha'Osher, and drawn mainly_from 
his predecessors, especially from Japheth b.^Ali. 

This sub-period closes with the publication of 
one of the most notable productions of E^araite 
literature, the Eshkdl ha-K6fcr, written by Judah 
b, Elijah Hadassi in 1148.' Josb' compares it to 
a sea into which flow all the streams of ^^araite 
learning. Even on its formal side the work is 
remarkable. It consists of 379 sections, -UTritten 
in a rhymed prose, and all its strophes, which, 
with few exceptions, are acrostically arranged 
Under the Hebrew alphabet in the direct and in- 
verse order (i.e. "iiax and "pisTi), end in !|. Tliis — 
to say nothing of the affected language and the 
cumbrous diction — gives the work a character of 
tedious monotony. Moreover, Hadassi tabulates 
all the injunctions of tbo Law and his other data 
under the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue ; 
and here, too, he has to resort to all manner of 
artifice. He claims to be no more than a compiler, 
and frequently emphasizes the fact (see especially 
the end of the twenty-third repetition of the alplia- 
bet), and, in point of fact, the Eshkdl ha-K6fer 
takes the form of an encyclopcedia in which are 
accumulated the results of all previous E'lraite 
learning. In his attitude towards the Rahbinists 
he is most spiteful and savage, and may in this 
respect he matched with Solomon b. Jeronam and 
Sabi h. Masliah. He fastens, above all, upon the 
first, second, and ninth Commandments of the 
Decalogue, and he reproaches the Talmudists for 
having in their grossly sensuous Haggada obscured 
tlie unity of God, conjoined Him -with other beings, 
and made false representations of the Biblical 
personages.' He was also well versed in secular 
science, philosophy, and dogmatic theology. His 
views are dominated by Mu'tazilite influence;' 

1 REJ xxxiv. 181. 

2 Of. Aaron b. Elijah, Gan Eden, Eupatorla, 1866, lol. 86, etc. 

5 ed. Eupatoria, 1838. 

< GesehiehtedesJudentums, 11. 852. 

®Cf. esp. alphabets 105-121 and 358 f. Hadassi, neverthe- 
less, does not scruple to make copious use of Rabbinical -n-riters, 
nor does he always acknowledge his sources. This is particu- 
larly true of his work In the field of Hebrew philology. Thus 
he plagiarizes from the IfJrnayfmofhisyoungcrcontemporary, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, In a manner that amounts to sheer fraud 
(cf. Bachcr, In ilOWJ xl. 78, 126). 

s Of. M. Schreiner, Eer Eatdm in der jUdisehen LUeratur. 
Berlin, 1895, p. S3. 
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but his information in the sphere of secular science 
is dra-wn in part from Byzantine sources, as ap- 
pears from the numerous Greek glosses to his 
work, which, however, are sometimes omitted and 
sometimes distorted in the published edition.* 
Hadassi was likewise the first Karaite ■writer who 
formulated articles of faith. These are ten in 
number — to correspond, no doubt, with the Ten 
Commandments — and are as follows: (1) creation 
from nothing ; (2) the creator is God ; (3) God is 
one, formless, and different from all other beings ; 
(4) God sent Moses and the Prophets ; (5) through 
Moses, God revealed the Torah, which in its word- 
ing is of itself sufficient, and does not require to 
be supplemented by oral teaching (the specifically 
Ifaraite article) ; (6) the Torah must be learned by 
every Israelite in the original Hebrew ; (7) God 
appointed a sanctuary ; (8) the resurrection of the 
dead ; (9) reward and punishment in the future 
life ; and (10) the redemption of Israel by a Messiah 
of the posterity of David. These articles were set 
forth in a work which, as a later -writer, Aaron b. 
Elijah, 2 proudly afiirms, was composed twenty-nine 
years before the Sefer ha-Madda of Maimonides. 

About this time, as -n’e read, there were Ifaraites 
also in the extreme west of Europe, in Spain. A 
certain al- Taras had migrated from Castile to 
Jerusalem, where he embraced Ifaraism and be- 
came a pupil of Joshua b. Judah, and then 
returned to_ his native place as a propagandist of 
his new faith. After his death his work was 
taken up by his wife, designated Mu'allima (‘the 
teacher’) by their adherents, who seem to have 
been fairly^ numerous. By the intervention of 
Rabbinist dignitaries at the Castilian court, how- 
ever, the Raraites in Spain were subjected to 
persecution, and it is stated that from 1178 they 
were completely lost sight of. There is evidence to 
sho-w, nevertheless, that there were Karaites in 
Castile as late as the 13th century.^ In other 
West European countries the sect was known 
only by repute,^ although an occasional Rabbinist 
scholar, as, e.g., Meshullam b. Kalonyraus,® thought 
it necessary to deal critically with its teachings. 

In the East, and especially in Egypt, the Raraites 
at this time occupied a position of great respect, 
and perhaps used it domineeringly. In Egypt they 
numbered amongst them many physicians of emi- 
nence, as, e.g,, Abu’l Bayyan al-Mudaivwar and 
Sadid al-Dln Aba’l Fadl Da’ud b. Sulaiman (per- 
haps a son of the foregoing).® It was in Egypt 
also that their ‘princes,’ the descendants of 'Anan, 
resided, and about the period under notice their 
prince was Solomon b. David (Arab. al-Ra’is Abu’l 
Fadl), the author of several works. Here, too, 
lived the earliest and the only outstanding Raraite 
poet, Moses b. Abraham Dar'i, whom their un- 
critical historians assigned to the 11th cent, and 
regarded as the model of all the greater Hebrew 
poets, Gabirol, the two Ibn Ezras, and Judah 
Halevi, while, as a matter of fact, the relation 
was exactly the reverse. 

1 Cf. Frank], in ilGWJ sxxiii. [18S4] 449 ff. 

2 'i'f ha-Haytm, oh. 18. 

3 Of. Loot, REJ six. 206-209. 

* BuD cf. Epstein, in E. Giinzip's Ba-Eshl'ol, rii. 221. 

®Cf. Preimann, Judaica (Cohen’s Festschrift), Berlin, 1912, 

p. EGOa. 

® Of. Ibn Abl Usaibi’a, ed. A. MuUer, Konigsberg, 1884, ii. 115- 
118 ; Stcinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, § 153 f. 

1 0n Moses cf., most recently, Poznanski, in Yevreyskaya 
Enzykiopedya, s.v. (rii. 18 f.), and the literature cited there. 
It is possible that Elijah b. Abraham’s valuable little work 
on the separation of the Karaites from the Habbinists (pl^n 
D'jah.H D’Slpn, ed. in Pinsker, Dil;1pite Jfc^dmoniot, pp. 99-100, 
on which cf. Poznanski, The Karaite LUerary Opponents of 
Saadiah Goon, p. 73) was also written about this time. Samuel 
ibn 'Abbis, who became a Muslim convert in 1163, Bays that 
most of the Oriental Karaites of his day had embraced Islam, 
and that all of them "were prepared to do so (cf. iIGWJ xIU. 
200) ; but it is a question whether we can believe him. 


As time went on, the ^g^araites came to be more 
and more afiected by the influence of Rabbinism 
and the Rabbinical literature, and their power 
gradually waned. The Rabbinical intellectual 
giants of Spain can-ied Judaism to heights which 
the Karaites were quite unable to scale. In Egypt 
their prestige was shattered by the advent of 
Maimonides. The latter certainly dealt most 
gently with them, but he saw to it that Raraite 
usages and Raraite interpretations of the Law 
which had crept into Rabbinistic communities 
were rooted out.* From the end of the 12th cent, 
the -vitality of !^araism was all but completely 
spent. Attempts were made to revive it ; strong 
personalities arose within its pale ; there were con- 
ciliatory approaches to the Rabbinists; but the 
sect was no longer truly alive. Its unyielding 
insistence upon adherence to the past shut it otf 
from the vitalizing springs of progress and doomed 
it to a fatal atrophy, and from this point onwards 
its fortunes require but brief narration. 

At the beginning of the second portion of the 
Byzantio-Turkish period, i.e. in the opening years 
of the 13th cent., we hear ivith growing frequency 
of Raraites living in the land of Kedar (i.e. of 
the Tatars) — the Crimea. Why they came there, 
and whence they came, are questions not easily 
answered. At a later day an attempt was made 
to show that they had migrated thither, as one 
might say, in pre-historic timesl; but this is a mere 
falsification of history (see below, § S). It is pos- 
sible that the Chazars who hod been converted to 
Judaism had intermingled with the Raraites, and 
that this might explain the presence in the Crimea 
of a body of people exhibiting a someiybat impure 
Jewish type of religion. Our earliest information 
regarding this body is provided by the traveller 
Pethahya of Regensburg (end of 12th cent.). He 
states that there were heretics _ in the land of 
Kedar who did not follow tradition — of which, 
indeed, they bad never heard — who were accus- 
tomed to sit in the dark on Friday evening, whose 
prayers consisted only of psalms,_ etc. Further, 
Sulchat in the Crimea was the native place of the 
Aaron b. Joseph or Aaron the First (c. 1260-1320) 
Avho removed to Constantinople — one of the most 
sympathetic minds that the Raraites ever produced. 
He was a doctor by profession, but he uTote lin 
1294) a commentary on the Bible entitled Sehr 
MlibJiur,^ a very remarkable piepe_ of work. His 
fair-mindedness towards Rabbinist adversants, 
■with whom he often agrees, is particularly worthy 
of note. ‘ Truth and error,’ be says, ‘ are not what 
they are in -virtue of the person who utters them, 
but are so entirely on their oivn account. At 
a later date he was actually regarded as a Pi*]?** 
of Nahmanides. His views in theology and the 
philosophy of religion, like those of Ids P*'eoe* 
cessors generally, are based upon the Mu taziUte 
hxlam, but he also shows leanings to Arist^clian- 
ism.® He rendered his party a more_ efiectivo 
servuce, hoivever, in the sphere of religious 
ship, as the order of prayer universally adoptea 
among the Karaites from his day was due to him, 
and he Mso enriched the ritual of the synagogue 
with about eighty sacred poems ;* he was, m lapt, 
the most prolific and distinguished of Raraite 


1 Cl. Bacher. Die Bibelexerjese Moses 

!9r, p. 174 ; Neumann, in the Hunranan r 

udapest, 1005, pp. 164-170; Friedlandcr, in im- 
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liturpcal poets. It may be remarked here that 
the adopted many of their synagogue 

songs from the Raohinists, and that in other parts 
of their liturgy as well they could not evade the 
influence of the latter. Moreover, in different 
countries they instituted different ritual forms.i 

A still more versatile, more fertile, and more 
learned writer was Aaron b. Elijah or Aaron the 
Second (bom Nicomedia, c. 1300; t Constanti- 
nople, 1369), who was at once a philosophical theo- 
logian, a teacher of the Law, and an exegete, and 
is designated by his co-religionists ‘the Karaite 
Maimonides.’ He expounded his philosophical and 
tlieological views in his '& ha-ffaytm,'^ in which 
he is chiefly concerned to guard the Mu'tazilite 
Icaldm against the Aristotelian teachings which 
had found their way into Judaism largely through 
the writings of Maimonides. A more significant 
work is his exposition of the religious law, the Gan 
Edmf in which he lays do^vn the principle that 
belief in the unity and the other attributes of God, 
as also in His government of the world, is the final 
aim of the Law. In his commentary to the Penta- 
teuch, Keter T6rdh,* the influence of Ibn Ezra is 
clearly traceable. 

In the early years of the Turkish domination the 
Karaites were frequently persecuted by the govern- 
ment ; hut, as an offset, their relations with the 
Eabbinists became quite friendly. Mutual for- 
bearance and tolerance helped to oring about this 
result. Elijah Mizrahi of Constantinople (c. 1455- 
1525), one of the greatest Rabbinical scholars in 
Turkey — in opposition to Moses Rapsali, the 
chief Rabbi of Turkey — allowed the Raraites 
to be instructed even in oral tradition. Many 
Raraites sat as scholars at the feet of Enoch 
$aporta and his pupU Mordecai Komtino, a man 
of universal culture (middle of the 15th cent.), 
and received instruction in the Talmud, decisions, 
and general science.® Don Gedaliah, who had 
come to Constantinople from Lisbon (t before 
1487), tried, with the acquiescence of the Raraites, 
to bring about a re-union with the Rabbinists. 
One of the pupils of Komtino was Elijah b. Moses 
Bashyazi, the most eminent Raraite scholar of the 
day, who resided first in Adrianople and then in 
Constantinople, and whom the Raraites call ‘ the 
last Decisor’ (pinsn poian). His most important 
work is his treatise on the Law, Addcret Ellydhu, 
a monument of clear expression and arrangement. 
He favours, on the whole, the less rigorous appli- 
cation of the Law, and he asserts that the divine 
commandments require to be fulfilled only in ac- 
cordance with human capacity. He was a man 
of the most varied culture, aud Avas, e.g., an eager 
student of mathematics. He owed much to the 
writings of Maimonides. He died in 1490, leaving 
his Addcret unfinished ; it Avas continued — though 
still left incomplete — by his brother-in-law and 
pupil, Caleb Afendopolo (bom 1455 ; t after 1509). 
He Avas a polymath, and his Avritings embrace trea- 
tises on jurisprudence, philosophy, mathematics, 
and astronomy, to say nothing of his poems, both 
secular and liturgical — over tAventy works in all.*_ 

The other Raraite Avriters of Turkey during this 
and the folloAving division of the period under 
consideration (15th-17th cent.) are generally of 


icf. L. Zuni, DU mtus deg gynapogalen GotUgiiengtes, 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 160-162; Jost, op. ciu pp. S07-325 ; G. ilnr- 
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little^ importance, being almost Avholly AA’anting in 
creative poAver, and they merit no particular notice. 
An exception should perhaps be made of Moses 
Bashyazi, a great-grandson of Elijali, and regarded 
as a youthful modigy. He kneAv Arabic, Greek, 
and Spanish; he travelled Avidely in the East, 
Avhere he became acquainted Avith the AA’ritings of 
the earlier Karaites ; he had a leaning towards 
historical investigation, and Avrote a number of 
Avorks, of Avhioh only one, a treatise on incest, has 
been printed. ^ He died, probably in 1555, at the 
age of tAventy-eight. 

The East was at this time the nursery of many 
other Raraite Avriters, but for the development of 
the sect as a Avhole it had no further significance. 
We are told that, through the eflbrts of Abraham 
Maimuni n., a great-grandson of Maimonides, a 
fairly large Raraite community in Egypt Aims con- 
verted to llabhinist teaching.® Cairo Avas the centre 
of nearly all the more eminent Raraite Avriters of the 
period, viz. Japheth al-Bari:amani (probably c. the 
middle of the 13th cent.), author of a medical Avork 
in Arabic and a refutation of the Rabbinists;* 
Israel ha-Ma'arabi (first half of 14th cent.), the 
Avriter of numerous Avorks in Arabic and Hebrew, 
including one (originally in Arabic, but trans- 
lated into Hebreiv) treating of regulations for 
the slaughter of animals (1306; printed, Vienna, 
1830), as also of many hymns for use in the 
ssmagogue; he Avas regarded as an authority in 
marriage laAV, and avos the first to assert that 
the intercalary cycle of nineteen years avos insti- 
tuted by those Avho returned from the Exile (‘the 
good figs,’ see above) Japheth b. Sagir, a pupil of 
Israel, and author of a ‘Book of Commandments’ in 
Arabic, most of which is extant in MS ; Samuel b. 
Moses al-Maghribi, a physician, and the Avriter of 
another ‘Book of Commandments’ entitled Kitah 
al-Murshid, which is a model of perspicuitj; but 
shoAvs no independence.® Of Avriters not resident 
in Cairo mention may be made of Ibn al-Hiti (first 
half of 15th cent.), Avho Avrote a valuable chronicle 
of Raraite scholars.® 

4. The Taurido- Lithuanian period (i^h and 
i8th centuries). — Reference Avas made above to 
the presence of Raraites in the south of Russia, 
especially in Taurida (the Crimea), as early as 
the last third of the 12th century. They increased 
in number during the 13th century. ToAvards the 
close of the 14th cent, the Grand Duke Witold 
of Lithuania carried aAvay from the Crimea, among 
other Tatar captives, a number of Raraites, and 
settled them in Troki, near Wilna, Avhence they 
spread to other towns — in Lithuania, Volhynia, 
and Podolia (noAV Galicia). The Raraites of the 
Crimea and Lithuania shoAv at first not a symptom 
of intellectual life, and the AAiiters AA'hom they 
are said to have produced at that time are mere 
fabrications. ToAvards the end of the 15th cent., 
hoAvever, Ave he.ar of a correspondence betAveen the 
Raraites in Lutsk and Troki and Elijah Bashyazi 
in Constantinople, who recommended them to send 
him tAVO pupils.® In the Crimea, Avhere under 
the Tatar sAvay there Avas no intellectual life, 
the Raraites, too, failed to_ develop one ; but in 
Lithuania, AA’liere the Rabbinists founded strong 
Talmudic schools in the latter half of the 16th 
cent., they exerted themselves to cultivate the 
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higher interests. Here about this time arose one 
very distinguished and interesting ■writer, viz. 
Isaac h. Abraham of Troki (1533-94), the author 
of an unfinished anti-Christian 'U'ork called ^izzuk 
Emuiul (‘ The Confirmation of Faith ’).* The hook 
reveals a -wide knowledge of Christian literature ; 
but its author had also engaged in oral dascussions 
■with the heads of the Christian Reformers, who 
were at that time veiy numerous in Poland. It 
shows no distinctively ^^araite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to be elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectual 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was com- 

S leted by one of Isaac’s pupils, Joseph h. Mordecai 
lalinovski, himself the author of several works. 
A brother of this Joseph, Zephaniah by name, ■wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth of 
the new moon and on the calendar. A contem- 
porary of the brothers was Zerah h. Nathan, who 
also resided in Troki. The Rabbinic polymath, 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, a native of Candia, 
was then living in Lithuania as the private phy- 
sician of Prince Radziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information — first of aU in 1620, 
when he proposed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmedigo 
responded, to begin with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggeret Ahuz^ which contains also a sketch of the 
histoiy of Hebrew literature ; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical ■writings. Zerah was 
likeivise the author of a long list of liturgical 
poems. 

The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648-49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, afiected the Karaites 
also, whose destinies here, as generally elsewhere, 
were closely bound up with those of the Rabbinists. 
Moreover, the two rdigious groups were now, as a 
rule, on good terms with each other. At one of the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, hut were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic calembour.® 

The example of the Lithuanian Karaites acted 
as an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus- 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion ■with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by both. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to- 
wards them ; they were often quite friendly, and 
they entrusted to them the coining of their money. 
But the Crimean Karaites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only ■writer deserving of notice was Elijah b. Bamch 
Yerushalmi^ (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
he also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
Haraite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinic tendency, to which he added 
bitter invectives of his ovra. Three H^^raites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
■WTote interesting reports of their observations 
(1641-42, 1654-55, 1785-86), in which they give a 
varied mass of statistical data.® A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiah Yeru- 
shalmi, of Chnfut-Kale, whose productions include 
one entitled Etniina Omen, dating from 1712 (ed. 
Eupatoria, 1846), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Rabbinical 

1 First edited in J. C. Wagenseil, Tela Ignta Satance, Altdorf, 
16S1 ; it was translated into ■Yiddish, Spanish, German, English, 
and Hungarian. 
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literature, its lenient attitude towards the Bab- 
binists, and its veneration for Maimonides. 

The Karaites of the Crimea, however, poor ns 
are their achievements in this period, are cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps be made of Jacob 
Iskandaranl, the Rakam of the Karaites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616 ; and of the family of Firuz in Damascus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses (fl. 1665-1700). 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Christian 
scholars began to take an interest in the Karaites. 
Some of them made ■visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Trold, and opened a corre- 
spondence ■with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars we may name Johann Rittangel, who 
■visited Troki in 1641, and Gustav Peringer, a pro- 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
XI. of Sweden, travel!^ to Lithuania in 1690, and 
in the following year addressed to Ludolf his 
Epistola de Karaitorum rebus in Lithuania. Re- 
ference should also be made to Johann Pufiendorf 
of Riga, Le’win Warner, and his valuable collection 
of i^araite MSS in Leyden, Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, and his Diatribe de secta Karceonim (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C, Wolf, of Hamburg, and his 
NotitiaKarmorumt^nrahyag, 1721). These scholars 
were instrumental in arousing the historical sense 
among the Polish HS'ia'ites, though it must bo 
confessed that the Karaite historians frequently 
tamper ■with the facts, sometimes in ignorance but 
sometimes of set purpose, and that they represent 
their sect as being the genuine Jews, and the 
Rabbinists as the seceders, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
Haraite historians were Solomon b. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 1680-1715), and his relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Kokizov, near Lemberg (1699). Solomon, in 
addition to several other ■works, and munerons 
liturgical songs in the Hebrew and _Tntar_ lan- 
guages, ■wrote, at Pufiendorf ’s request, his Appirybn 
'dSa 16, a short treatise on the severance^ of the 
Karaites from the Rabbinists, and_ the main legal 
difierences between the t'wo parties.* Mordecai 
■wrote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
his D6d Mbrd^kai^ and also, in response 
inquiry of Charles Xil., a short work called L*bush 
Malhut.^ In the composition of hia DSd M5rd‘kai 
he had the assistance of his relative, Joseph u 
Samuel, known as Joseph ha-MashbIr, who had 
been a pupil of his father. This Joseph was active 
of Lithuania, but removed about 1700 to Haljcz 
in Galicia, and did much for the revival of an in- 
tellectual life among the there, who lind 

been living outside the range of general cuuure. 
Of his many works, one in particular, POrcit yosej, 
treating of grammar, is highly praised. His descen- 
dants ivere all leading figures among the Karaites 
of Halicz till well on in the following penqd. 

The most prolific writer of the Taurido-Lithm 
anian period is Simfia Isaac b. Moses. He bolon ved 
originally to Lutsk, but removed c. 1760 to 
Kale in the Crimea, ■where he died in 1768. _ Hovas 
ivell versed in the ■writings of the Rabbinists, ana 
held the Habbala in Hgh honour. He wrote in 
all twenty-four w’orks, of ■which only two hn%e 
appeared in print,* ■viz. the Or ha-Eayim, ^ 
mentioned as a commentary on the philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a liistoncal. treatise 
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This work also contains the first bibliography of 
the sect. Simha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be- 
came the centre of l^araite life, and there, in 
Chufut-Kale, the first Ifaraite printing-press was 
established in 1734, Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
Karaites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in which they 
were most numerous — the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the final period of Karaite history. 

S. The modern period (ipth cent.-the present 
day). — From the outset the Russian Govenmient 
treated the ifaraites with good-will. With this 
attitude there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play them off against the Rabbinists, the ad- 
herents of the Talmud. The last r^resentative 
of the Karaites at the court of the Klian in the 
Crimea, Beniamin b. Samuel Aga (t 1824), con- 
tinued to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not officially. In 1795, Catherine ii. had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, and in 1827 they were exempted from 
militaiw service by Nicholas I. They now enjoy 
the full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might be called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
official called the Hakam — who represents them 
publicly — presides over them with the assistance 
of a supreme spiritual board, controlling the 
Karaites of the Crimea and the South of Russia. 
This board has its headquarters in Eupatoria the 
first Rakam was the influential and energetic Simha 
Bobovitoh (1790-1855). 

The more eminent Karaite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent, were the following : Isaac b. 
Solomon (1755-1826), of Chufut-Kale, was the re- 
former of the l;5!araite calendar (cf. art, CALENDAR 
[Jewish], vol. iii.^p. 120), his views on that subject 
being set forth in his (3r ha-L*hana (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872) ; he was also the author of a work 
on the ten Raraite articles of faith, entitled Iggeret 
Pinnat Yikrat (Eupatoria, 1834 ; Zhitomir, 1872), 
numerous songs for use in the synagogue, etc. 
Joseph Solomon b. Moses Lutski, sumamed •f'o' 
(1770-1844), was a native of Kokizov, and lived for 
a time in Lutsk, whence he removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria ; his most outstanding work is his sup- 
plementary commentary to the Mib1id,r of Aaron 
b. Joseph, issued as pirat Kasef (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David b. Mordecai Kokizov (1777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other works wrote a 
theological treatise called Scmah Daioid (St. Peters- 
burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski (fl. 
1850-70), who had a reflective cast of mind, was 
the author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. One of his pupils was the 
kindly-natured Solomon b. Abraliam Beim (b. 
1817; t before 1860), Rakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro- 
duce secular subjects into Karaite schools ; he 
wrote a little book on the antiquities of Chufut- 
Kale (i.e. ‘the Jewish refuge,’ as the place formerly 

Icnown ns Kala'a came to be called). 

All these ■writers, howe'ver, were eclipsed by 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitch (b. Lutsk, 1786 ; t 
Chufut-Kale, 1874), ivith w-hpm begins a new epoch 
not only in Karaite historiograpliy, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Firkovitclib literary career began with the com- 
position of supplementary commentaries and addi- 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria, 1836),' and of a vigorous 

1 In the thirties ol last century there was forrned in the 
Crimea an association for the publication of earlier Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical work named Massa u-LPribah (do, 
1838), which is written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the Eshkdl ha-K6fer of Hadassi de- 
scribed above. At the instance of the above- 
mentioned Rakam, Bobovitch, he made repeated 
journeys, from 1839 onwards, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with the object of 
discovering archneological materials which might 
serve_ to demonstrate the early origin of the 
Karaites. It seemed at first sight as if he had 
perfectly succeeded in his purpose. Both in the 
Crimea and elsewhere he discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other •writings, tombstones, and 
the like, in which the most remarkable data were 
treasured up. These memorials included the f am ous 
inscription of Judah b. Moses ha-Nakdan, dating 
from A.D. 604, and that of Abraham b. Simha, 
from A.D. 906 ; the tombstones of Isaac Sangari, 
who is said to have converted the king of the 
Chazars to Judaism, and Shabbathai Donnolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the 10th 
cent., etc. Firkovitch contended that these vari- 
ous discoveries sufficed to prove that there were 
Jews in the Crimea as early as the 6th cent. B.C., 
having migrated thither in the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that the Karaites had 
persuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were the founders of the Massora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
as some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertheless believed, and were even incor- 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkovitch’s 
results were accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Jewish scholars — Pinsker, Fiirst, Graetz, 
and Chwolson. Literary criticism, ho-wever, soon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clumsy 
forgeries; we need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinschneider, Geiger (who va- 
cillated, however), Neubauer, Strack, P. F. Frank!, 
and, above aU, Harka-vy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkovitch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled Abne Zikkardn (Wilna, 1872), 
in which the epigraphs in question are repro- 
duced. His finds were often assailed by mere 
hypercriticism, and facts and dates were rejected 
which in many cases proved to be quite reliable, 
as was the case, e.q., with regard to the existence 
of many ancient Karaite scholars and their works. 
An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus- 
pected tombstones was recently made by a living 
Karaite writer ; ' and the final solution of many of 
the problems involved must be left to the future.^ 
When all is said, however, the work done by 
Firkovitch was of an eminently ser'viceable kind. 
On his journeys, besides the inscriptions referred 
to, ho discovered, and thus restored to science, 
numerous Rabbinical and Karaite books that had 
been regarded as lost. Ho was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientific investiga- 
tion of Karaism, and to some extent supplied the 
materials for it. 

The death of Firko-vitch ushers in a period of 
complete decadence among the KArtiites. Since' 
that time they have produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a few litterateurs, 
as, e.y., Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), Kakam in 
Ekaterinoslav, who published a volume of sermons, 
etc,, bearing the title Iggcret Nidhc SkHnii’cl (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 

works that still remained unprinted or had become rare, and 
Firkovitch was one ol the most zealous supporters ol Its eCorts. 
To this society we owe a considerable number ol valuable 
printed cdd. ol Karaite works (cf. Geiger, Jildiicht ZeiUchri/l, 
xi. Win.). 

1 Judah Kokizov, H grobnych nadpitiey, St. Petersburg, 1910 

3 Cf. Dubnow, in Yevreyskaya Starina lor 1014, p. 1 n. 
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higher interests. Here about this time arose one 
very distinguished and interesting -writer, viz. 
Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (1533-94), the author 
of an unfinished anti-Christian -n'ork called J^izzuk 
Emund (‘ The Confirmation of Paith’).* The book 
reveals a -wide kno-wledge of Christian literature ; 
but its author had also engaged in oral discussions 
■with the heads of the Christian Eeformers, -who 
were at that time very numerous in Poland. It 
shows no distinctively ^^araite colouring, and the 
religious beliefs of its writer had to he elicited by 
literary criticism. Its erudition and its intellectual 
acumen astounded even Voltaire. It was com- 
pleted by one of Isaac’s pupils, Joseph b. Mordecai 
Malinovski, himself the author of several works. 
A brother of this J oseph, Zephaniah by name, -wrote, 
among other works, a treatise on the breadth of 
the new moon and on the calendar. A contem- 
porary of the brothers was Zerah b. Nathan, who 
also resided in Trold. The Eabbinic polymath, 
Joseph Solomon Delmedigo, a native of Oandia, 
was then Imng in Lithuania as the jprivate phy- 
sician of Prince Badziwill, and to him the said 
Zerah appealed for information — first of all in 1620, 
when he proposed seventy questions, mainly of a 
mathematical and astronomical nature. Delmedigo 
responded, to begin with, in an epistle entitled 
Iggerct Ahuz? which contains also a sketch of the 
history of Hebrew literature ; and subsequently in 
a series of mathematical -writings. Zerah was 
like-ndse the author of a long list of liturgical 
poems. 

The dreadful massacres of the Jews at the hands 
of the Cossacks in 1648-49, and the commotions 
which followed in Poland, afiected the liaraites 
also, whose destinies here, as generally elsewhere, 
were closely bound up with those of the Rabbinists. 
Moreover, the two rmigious groups were now, as a 
rule, on good terms -with each other. At one of the 
so-called Synods of the Four Lands endeavours 
were made to unite the two groups, but were 
rendered vain by a capricious Rabbi who appealed 
to a Talmudic calembour.* 

The example of the Lithuanian Karaites acted 
ns an incentive to those of the Crimea, who sus- 
tained a constant intercourse with the former, and, 
indeed, had already a link of connexion -with them 
in the Tatar language used colloquially by both. 
The Crimean Khans varied in their attitude to- 
wards them ; they were often quite friendly, and 
they entrusted to them the coinmg of their money. 
But the Crimean I^araites produced little that 
could stand beside the intellectual achievements 
of their northern brethren. In this period their 
only -writer deserving of notice was Elijah b. Baruch 
Yerushalmi-* (latter half of 17th cent. ; originally 
from Constantinople), the author of various works ; 
he also transcribed certain writings of the earlier 
Karaite scholars, principally such as were of 
an anti-Rabbinic tendency, to which he added 
bitter invectives of his own. Three ^faraites 
who travelled from the Crimea to Palestine 
VTote interesting reports of their observations 
(1641-42, 1654-55, 1785-86), in which they give a 
varied mass of statistical data.® A notable and 
original writer appears in Abraham b. Josiah Yeru- 
shalml, of Chufut>Kale, whoso productions include 
one entitled Emiind Omen, dating from 1712 (ed. 
Eupatoria, 1846), and remarkable for its breadth 
of outlook, its extensive knowledge of Rabbinical 

1 First edited in J. C. Wnsenseil, Ttla Ignea Satance, Altdorf, 
lesi : it was translated into Yiddish, Spanish, German, Enfflish, 
and Ilun^arian. 

3 ed. in Isaac b. Solomon’s Iggtrtt Pinnat Tifp-aC, Eupatoria, 
1834, and in A. Geiger's Melo jfi/nainm, Breslau, 1S40. 

s D71J)7 □'nxro c:'.*! O'Nap.u ; cf. ilo'ed .fafon, 2Ga. at the top. 

4 'Terusbalmi' denotes a Karaite who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and is an imitation of the Arab. IJajJl 

® ed. Guiland, Gmre Itrael, pt. i. 


literature, its lenient attitude towards the Eab- 
binists, and its veneration for Maimonides. 

The Raraites of the Crimea, however, poor as 
are their achievements in tliis period, are cer- 
tainly superior to those of the Orient. Of the 
latter, mention should perhaps be made of Jacob 
Iskandarani, the Rakam of the Karaites in Cairo, 
who met the above-named Delmedigo there in 
1616 ; and of the family of Firuz in Damascus, of 
whom the most eminent was the physician, Daniel 
b. Moses (fl. 1665-1700). 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Christian 
scholars began to take an interest in the IJ^araites. 
Some of them made -visits to the centres of the 
sect, and especially to Troki, and opened a corre- 
spondence with its members. Of these Christian 
scholars we may name Johann Rittangel, who 
-visited Troki in 1641, and Gustav Peringer, a pro- 
fessor in Upsala, who, at the instance of Charles 
M. of Sweden, travelled to Lithuania in 1690, and 
in the following year addressed to Ludolf his 
Epistola de Karaitorum rebus in Lithuania. Re- 
ference should also be made to Johann Pufi'endorf 
of Riga, Lewin "Warner, and his valuable collection 
of ^Caraite MSS in Leyden, Jacob Trigland, of 
Leyden, and his Diatribe de secta Karworum (Delft, 
1703), and Johann C. Wolf, of Hamburg, and his 
Wotttia/rarmorwm (Hamburg, 1721). These scholars 
were instrumental in arousing the historical sense 
among the Polish Karaites, though it must bo 
confessed that the ICaraite historians frequently 
tamper with the facts, sometimes in ignorance but 
sometimes of set purpose, and that they represent 
their sect as being the genuine Jews, and the 
Rabbinists as the seeeders, while they also do great 
violence to the chronology. The earliest of these 
!^!araite historians were Solomon b. Aaron, of Troki 
(fl. 1680-1715), and his relative, Mordecai b. Nisan, 
of Koldzov, near Lemberg (1699). Solomon, in 
addition to several other works, and numerous 
liturgical songs in the Hebrew and Tatar lan- 
guages, wrote, at Pufi’endorf ’s request, YdsAppiryin 
'dSa 16, a short treatise on the severance^ of the 
!^araites from the Rabbinists, and_ the main legal 
differences between the two parties.^ Mordecai 
wrote, in answer to the questions put by Trigland, 
his D6d M6rd‘kai^ and also, in response ^ 
inquiry of Charles xn., a short work called L'wot 
Malhut.^ In the composition of his DOd Mord‘k(n 
he had the assistance of his relative, Joseph a 
Samuel, known as Joseph ha-Mashbir, who liad 
been a pupil of his father. This J oseph -was a Mtive 
of Lithuania, "but removed about 1700 to Halicz 
in Galicia, and did much for the revival of an in- 
tellectual life among the j^araites there, who lina 
been living outside the range of general 
Of his many worlcs, one in particidar, PwiitYosy, 
treating of grammar, is highly praised. His descen- 
dants were all lending figures among the Karaites 
of Halicz till -well on in the following period. 

The most prolific writer of the Taundo-Lituu- 
anian period is Simha Isaac b. Moses. He belongc 
originally to Lutsk, but removed c. 1750 to ^ufut- 
Kale in the Crimea, where he died in 1766. _ 
well versed in the writings of the Kabbmists, an 
held the Kabbala in high honour. 
all twenty-four works, of which only 
appeared in print,® viz. the Or 
mentioned as a commentary on the 
work of Aaron b. Elijah, and a .h^to^cal treatLO 
entitled Orah SaddtMm, in which ho 
Karaite conception of tjie ongm and instoncai 
development of K^vaism in its most extreme 
1 ed. Neubaner, ns an appendix to bis Aut dtr PeUrihirge 

on the ISth of July lOM: ed., I/^tin tr., 
by Wolf in his yotitia Karceorum ; also Mcnna, 
s ed. Keubaacr, foe. 

4 Pomanski, in Ofar Yitraih t.r, (x. wh 
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This •work also contains the first bihliography of 
the sect. Siraha Isaac’s migration to the Crimea 
was no mere passing event. The Crimea now be- 
came the centre of Karaite life, and there, in 
Chufut-Kale, the first printing-press was 

established in 1734. Then came the two political 
occurrences which served at once to draw the 
Karaites out of their isolation and to link them 
together by a common bond, viz. the annexation 
by Russia of the two districts in which they 
were most numerous — the Crimea in 1783 and 
Lithuania in 1792. With these two events begins 
the final period of Karaite history. 

5. The modern period {19th cent.-the present 
day). — From the outset the Russian Government 
treated the Karaites with good-will. With this 
attitude there was associated, no doubt, a tendency 
to play them oft’ against the Rabbinists, the ad- 
herents of the Talmud. The last rOTresentative 
of the Karaites at the court of the Klian in the 
Crimea, Beniamin b. Samuel Aga (t 1824), con- 
tinued to hold the position under Russian rule, 
though not ofliciallj'. In 1795, Catherine il. had 
relieved them of the double tax imposed upon 
Jews, and in 1827 they were exempted from 
military service by Nicholas i. They now enjoy 
the full rights of Russian citizenship. In 1840 
they secured what might bo called an internal 
constitution, according to which a non-spiritual 
official called the Hakam — who represents them 
publicly — presides over them with the assistance 
of a supreme spiritual board, controlling the 
Karaites of the Crimea and the South of Russia. 
This board has its headquarters in Eupatoria ; the 
first Kakam was the influential and energetic Simha 
Bobovitch (1790-1855). 

The more eminent Karaite scholars of the first 
half of the 19th cent, were the following : Isaac b. 
Solomon (1765-1826), of Chufut-Kale, was the re- 
former of the KfiTO'ilQ calendar (cf. art. Calendar 
[Jewish], vol. iii. p. 120), his views on that subject 
being set forth in his (5r ha-L‘bana (printed at 
Zhitomir, 1872) ; he was also the author of a work 
on the ten Karaite articles of faith, entitled Iggerct 
Pinnat Yikrat (Eupatoria, 1834 ; Zhitomir, 1872), 
numerous songs for use in the synagogue, etc. 
Joseph Solomon b. Moses Lutsld, sumamed i"®’ 
(1770-1844), was a native of Koldzov, and lived for 
a time in Lutsk, whence he removed in 1802 to 
Eupatoria ; his most outstanding work is his sup- 
plementary commentary to the Mihhar of Aaron 
b. Joseph, issued as ptrat Kasef (Eupatoria, 1835). 
David b. Mordecai Koldzov (1777-1855), a great- 
grandson of Mordecai b. Nisan, was an opponent 
of the foregoing, and among other works wrote a 
theological treatise called Semah Daioid (St. Petere- 
burg, 1897). Mordecai b. Joseph Sultansld (ft. 
1850-70), who had a reflective cast of mind, was 
the author of various grammatical, historical, and 
theological works. One of his pupils was the 
Idndly-natured Solomon b. Abraham Beim (b. 
1817 ; t before 1860), Rakam in Chufut-Kale and 
afterwards in Odessa, who was the first to intro- 
duce secular subjects into schools ; he 

wrote a little book on the antiquities of Cliuiut- 
Kale (i.c. 'the Jewish refuge,’ as the place formerly 
known as Kala'a came to be called). 

All these wwiters, however, were eclipsed by 
Abraham b. Samuel Firko'vitch (b. Lutsk, 1786 ; t 
Chufut-Kale, 1874), with whom bemns a new epoch 
not only in "KmaAte historiography, but also in 
the investigation of Hebrew history and literature. 
Firkovitch^ literary career began with the eom- 
position of supplementarj’’ commentaries and addi- 
tions to Aaron b. Joseph’s commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Eupatoria, 1836),» and of a vigorous 


1 In the thirties ol last centur>- there WM formed in the 
Crimea an association for the publication of earlier Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical work n^ed Massa ii-LPrihah (do. 
1838), ■which is •written in rhyme and arranged in 
the order of the Ten Commandments, after the 
manner of the Eslikdl ha-K6fcr of Hadassi de- 
scribed above. At the instance of the above- 
mentioned Kakam, Bobovitch, he made repeated 
journeys, from 1839 onwards, to Caucasia, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries, with the object of 
discovering archreological materials which might 
serve_ to demonstrate the early origin of the 
Karaites. It seemed at first sight as if he had 
perfectly succeeded in his purpose. Both in the 
Crimea and elsewhere he discovered epigraphs in 
Torah rolls and other writings, tombstones, and 
the like, in which the most remarkable data were 
treasured up. These memorials included the famous 
inscription of Judah b. Moses ha-Nakdan, dating 
from A.D. 604, and that of Abraham b. Simha, 
from _A.D. 906 ; the tombstones of Isaac Sangari, 
who is said to have converted the king of the 
Chazars to Judaism, and Shabbathai Donnolo, a 
Jewish scholar of Southern Italy in the lOth 
cent., etc. Firkovitch contended that these vari- 
ous discoveries sufficed to prove that there were 
Jews in the Crimea as early as the 6th cent. B.C., 
having migrated thither in the reign of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia; that tlie Karaites had 
persuaded the Chazars to embrace Judaism, and 
were the founders of the Massora, of Hebrew 
grammar, of the Biblical sciences, etc. Incredible 
as some of these inferences must appear, they 
were nevertheless believed, and were even incor- 
porated in histories of the Jews. Firkovitch’s 
results were accepted, in particular, by a number 
of eminent Je^wish scholars — Pinsker, Furst, Graetz, 
and Chwolson. Literary criticism, however, soon 
entered its protest, and pointed to various clumsy 
forgeries; we need only recall the strictures of 
Rapoport, Schorr, Steinsebneider, Geiger (who va- 
cillated, however), Neubauer, Strack, P. F. Frankl, 
and, above all, Harkavy, who showed that the 
above-mentioned data could not possibly serve as 
historical evidence. Firkoritch, two years before 
his death, summed up the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled Ahne ZikhdrOn CWilna, 1872), 
in which the epigraphs in question are repro- 
duced. His finds were often assailed by mere 
hypercriticism, and facts and dates were rejected 
which in many cases proved to be quite reliable, 
as was the case, e.y., with regard to the existence 
of many ancient Karaite scholars and their works. 
An attempt to defend the genuineness of the sus- 
pected tombstones was recently made by a Having 
Karaite writer ; ^ and the final solution of many of 
tlie problems involved must be left to the future.’ 
When all is said, however, the work done by 
Firkovitch was of an eminently serviceable land. 
On his ioumeys, besides the inscriptions referred 
to, he aiscovered, and thus restored to science, 
numerous Rabbinical and Karaite books that had 
been regarded as lost. He was also instrumental 
in creating an interest in the scientific investiga- 
tion of K^raism, and to some extent supplied the 
materials for it. 

The death of Firkovitch ushers in a period of 
complete decadence among the Karaites. Since 
that time they have produced not one single 
scholar of repute, but at best a few litterateurs, 
as, e.g., Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), Rakam in 
Ekaterinoslav, who published a volume of sermons, 
etc., bearing the title Iggcret Nidhc Sh’mu’el (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), and a collection of Tatar popular 

ivorks that still remained urprinted or had become rare, and 
Firkovitch was one ol the most zealous supporters of Its efforts. 
To this society we owe n considerable number of valuable 
printed cdd. of iKaraite works (cf. Geiger, JUdUehe ZeiUchrifl. 
xi. 144 ff.). 

1 Judah Koldzov, 44 nrobnt/ch nadpisity, St. I'ctersburt?, 1910. 

5 Cl. Dubnow, in 1 evreytiaya Starina for 1014, p. Iff 
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tales, Dabar Dabur (Warsaw, 1904) ; Elijah Kazaz 
{1832-1912), a man of wide and varied cnltnre, 
who, inter alia, translated the works of several 
French popular philosophers into Hebrew;* and 
the Judah Eokizov just mentioned, who, however, 
usually writes in Russian. Among the 
indeed, the Russian language has gradually dis- 
possessed the Tataric. 

In 1911 a number of Karaite students at the 
University of Moscow tried to initiate what might 
be termed a Neo-^araite movement, and founded 
a K^*^***te monthly in the Russian language and 
hearing the title Karaimskaya Zhizn, which, 
though it displayed great vigour, did not 
survive its first year.^ A fnrtlier evidence of 
the spiritual impoverishment of the 
is the fact that since the death of their last 
Rakam, Samuel Pampuloff (f 31st Dec. 1911), they 
have failed to find an eligible successor, and are 
thus in a most critical situation.* In 1897 the 
Karaites in Russia numbered 12,894—6372 males 
and 6522 females (of. the same periodical, June 
1911, p. 30) ; and it seems unlikely that during 
the last seventeen years this total has appreciably 
increased, if indeed it has increased at all, as in 
1909 there were hut seven additions (ib. March- 
April 1912), and in 1910 only four (ib. June 
1911, p. 39). Outside Russia, the sect may per- 
haps number some 2000 souls in all, living in 
Halicz (in Galicia), Constantinople, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, and Hit on the Euphrates ; its one com- 
munity of any size is that of Cairo. The future 
of Karaism — the only Jewish sect in the proper 
sense of the term — is thus a rather gloomy one. 
Its vital element all through was polemics, and 
this was finally exhausted by the death of its last 
great champion, Abraham Firkovitch. 

Uterattoe,— i. BiSTOniCAL AND OEifBnAL.—The first reall.r 
solentifio account of the Karaites is I. M. Jost, Oesehichte 
des Judenthums und seiner Sehten, Leipzig’, 1857-69, ii. 
294-3S1; materials for a history of the sect are given by S. 
Pinsker, LtJJ-wfe B<^din<miot, Vienna, 1860, in which, however, 
the Writer too uncritically follows Firkovitch (cf. the notes and 
remarks of J. H. Schorr, Be-Halu^, vi. 66-35, M. Stein- 
Schneider, Hebraische Bibliogrdphie, iv. ff., Leipzig, 1^9, 
and A. Geiger, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Heb.J, ed. 8. 
Poznanski, pp. 840-373); as H. Graetz, GeschichU derJuden, 
Leipzig, 1853-70, v. ff. (see the indexes, s.v. ' KarSer ’), and J. 
Fiirst, Geschichte des Karaerthums, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1802-C9, 
Ukewise follow Firkovitch, they ore of little use, and the latter 
especially must be read with the utmost caution ; of a more 
critical stamp are A. B. Gottlober, Bi^l^oret U-Toledol ha~ 
fCara'im (Heb.), Wilna, 1865; A. Neubauer, Aus der Peters- 
burger Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1866, and I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Geschichte der jiidisehen Tradition (Heb.), iv., Vienna, 1887, j 
pp. 40-110. The work of the Karaite Isaac SinanI, Istoripa 
rozniknovicniya i razwitiya Karaimisma (Buss.), 2 vols., 
1888-89, is written from the Karaite point of view, but quite 
unserviceable. The artt. s.v. by P. F. Frankl, in Etseh and 
Gruber, AUgemeine Encyhlopadie der Wiesenschaften und 
Kiinste, Leipzig, ISlSff. ; A. Harkavy, in JE- Harfcavy, 
Balaban, and Hessen, in Yevreyskaya Enzyklopedya (Buss.), 
16 vols., St. Petersburg, 1908-14, and Revel, in Osar Yisrael 
(Heb.), 10 vols., New York, 1907-13, are comprehensive and are 
written in view of modem scientiflo requirements ; B. Ryssel, 
in PRE^, is less reliable. 

ii. MSS . — The richest collections of Karaite MSS are found in 
Leyden, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. An account 
of the Leyden JISS is given by Steinschneider, Caialogus Codi- 
cum Bebrceorum Bibliotbeece Academim Zkigduno-Batarcc, 
Leyden, 1853 (includes also a repertorium of the history of 
Karaite literature); those in St. Petersburg have not as yet 
been catalogued ; on the Brit. Mus. group see R. Hoemingr, 
Descriptions and Collation of SixKaraUe MSS(Bt\t\sb Museum), 
London, 1SS9, and G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Eebrew 
and Samaritan MSS in the British Museum, i. [do. 1899) 189- 
271, U. [1905] 172-190, 450-478 (notice by Poznanski, BEH xli. 


4 Of. Poznanski, BEJ IriiL 316. 

- An earlier Karaite Journal was al-Tahdlb, a bl-weekly in 
Arabic, published in Cairo ; it lived from the 12th of August 
1901 to 1905 (cf. B. J. n. GottheU, in Barkavy Festschrift, St. 
Petersburg, 1903, p. 120). 

* Another typical indication of the present condition of the 
sect appears in the fact that, when a Karaite synod in Eupa- 
toria adopted a mitigation of the marriage law in November 
1910, protests against it vftTe at once forwarded from Tiokl, 
Constantinople, and Cairo (cf. Poznanski, JQR, new eer., U. 
449. note 31 


305, ii. 165). Certain less extensive collections are described 
by J. Bardach, Mazkir libnc Reshef (Heb.), ITenna 18G9- 
E. N. Adler, About Uebreio MSS, London, 1905, pp. 17-33 fct‘ 
Poznanski, ZDMG lx. [1906] 693), and P. Kokowzow, .Yoh’nh 
Codicum Hebraicorum, etc., St. Petersburg, 1005 (cf. Poznaniiki. 
Zeitschr.fJirhcbr.Blblx. [1906] 26). ^ 

iii. 'Aka. HAND the gekesis of the irovxirp.vr.— Harkavy, 
Istorilcskiyc Oierki Earaimstva (Buss.), 2 pts., 1897-1901 
‘Zur Entstehung des Karaismus,’ in Graetz, Geschichte 
Juden, V.4, Leipzig, 1909, m). 472-489, ‘Anan,’ in JahrinichfCr 
jUdische Geschichte und Juiteratur, ii. [Berlin, 1899) 107-123 
‘Anan ben David,' in JE i. 653ff. ; Poznanski, ‘Anan ct ses 
4crits,* REJ xliv. 161-187, xlv. 60-69, 176-203. 

iv. irOEKSVEAEim WITS OTHER ElIIKEKTEARAms.—ThtSt 

have in most cases been cited in the course of the article ; cf., fur- 
ther, the relevant artt. by Poznanski in the Heb. Encj clopxdia, 
Osar Yisrael "ISIN), and in the Judao-Russinn Enoycio- 

pasdia, Yevreyskaya Enzyklopedya. On the Karaites who wrote 
m Arabic see the corresponding artt. in Steinschneider, Die 
arabisehe Literatur der Juden, Frankfort a. M., 1902 (cf 
Poznanski, Zur jiidisch-arabische Lilteraiur, Berlin, 1004X Oo 
Kirkisam see Poznanski, In Steinschneider’s Festschr^. 
Leipzig, 1690, pp. 195-218, and Semitic Studies in Memory vf 
Rev. Dr. A. Kohut, ed. G. A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 435tf. ; 
on Joshua b. Judah, M. Schreiner, ‘Studien fiber Jeschaa b. 
Jehuda,'in Rericht der Lehranstallfilr die IFiVs. desJudentumS 
zu Rerlin, xviii. (19001; on Hadassi, F rankl, in MGWJ xxxi.[18S3! 
Iff., W. Bacher, ib. xl. [1805] 14ff., and.JQR viii. [1695-96] 
431 fl. ; on Isaac b. Abraham of Troki, Geiger, Jsaak Troki, 
Breslau, 1853; on BWiz, Poznanski, Die karaitisehe Familit 
Piruz, 1913 ; on Abraham b. Josiah of Ohufut-Kale, Poznanski, 
'D wn’ tn’B'X* {a Dmatt ’Itipn ; on the Karaite philosopliera, 
S. Mnnk, MManges de philosophic juive et arabe, Paris, 1837- 
69, p. 474 ff. (obsolete), and Steinschneider, Die hebriiischen 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1803, p. 44911.; on the 
poets of the Karaite synagogue, Luzzatto, in A. Berliner and 
D. Hoffmann,’ Ofor J'vb, 1883, pp. 27-82, 1884, pp. 3-6; on 
tho Greek writings of the Karaites, Danon, in Actej du xvii 
Congris international des Orientalistes, 1912, p. 170 ; on their 
Tatar language, K. Foy, in Mitleitungen aus dem Seminar 
fiir orientaliscke Sprachen, i. [Berlin, 1893) ; and J. Grzegor- 
zewski, Ein tiirktatarischer Dialekt in Galizien, Vienna, 1903; 
on their Tatar literature, Poznanski, in Seleti Szemete (Revue 
Oriental, xiii. 87-47, SCO, xiv. 223 1. ; on the ICaraites in 
Galicia, Balaban, in Yevreyskaya Starina, iv. [1911] 117-121, 
and Fahn, in Ba-Fedem, iii. [1012] 160-173. The roeeW 
privileges granted to the sect in Russia are tabulated in Z. 
Firkovitch, Sbomik, etc. (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1890. 

V. Firkovitch. — There is a voluminous literature on 
vitch and his discoveries. Only a selection can bo given : S. L. 
Rapopoii, in Eerem Bemed, v. 197 ff., and in Ba-Melts, 
i. (1860) 227, 266 ; D. CWolson, AcftfZf/in hebrdisjhe Grab- 
schriften aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1805 ; Geiger, In 
Jiidische Zeitsehrift, xi. (1876) 142-167; A. Jellinck, AMaham 
Firkountseh, Vienna, 1876; Harka’vy and H._ I-. Strack, 
Catalog der hebrdischen Bibelhandschnf ten . . . in Petersburg 
St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1876 (cf. Riebm, In ZDMG xxx 
(1876) 336-343, and Frankl, in MGWJ xxv, [lBTO)_418n.); 
Strack, A. Firkoicitsch und seine Entdeekungen, Leipzig, I8/B i 
Harkavy, Altjildieche Denkmaler aus der Krim, 8t. Hsim- 
burg, 1876; Frankl, ‘Karaische Studien,' JI/GlfJ xxv. 
and in Ba-Shaliar, cd. Smolensky, vii., viii. ; Deinard, pnztn 
fj’m 13K, Warsaw, 1876, and onp KPD, do. 1878 (written with 

considerable bias). « rr _ 

vi. RECEKT JJTERATVRE AKD PUBLISHED TEXTayOn 
5te literature since Firkovitch’s time see Poznanski, Die tar^ 
ische Literatur der letzten dreissig Jahre (1878-1903), Frankfort 
a. M., 1010. Karaite texts hove been edited by Bacher, BawMi 
J. Gurland, ilarkavy, H. Hirschfeld, D. S. Jlnrgoliouta, O. 
Margoliouth, Jlorkon, Neubauer, Pinsker, Poznanski, Schreiner, 
and many others. SAMUEL POZNANSKI. 


KARA-LIl^GiS.-;A class of wandering Indian 
ascetics. The name is derived from Skr. /eatakci, 
‘a ring,’ and lihga, the male organ. They claim 
to be worshippers of Siva, and are mso called 
Seivaras (possibly a corruption of the Skr. Sahara, 
the name of a -wild mountain tribe, also used as a 
title of Siva). They generally go about in troo]^, 
with matted hair and red-ochre-coloured garments, 
but are sometimes solitary and stark naked, to 
mark their triumph over sensual desire.", they aliix 
an iron ring and chain to the male organ, whicn 
they also mutilate. They extort nmney by pre- 
tended miracles, such as wringing Ganges water 
out of their diy matted hair. Khewaras, a sni)- 
varicty of Sewaras, carry skulls. One *''*“'* 
tricks is to turn spirituous liquor into inilkt 
then to drink it; another is to rub their bdna.s 
together till wheat or other grain issues from tiiera. 
The name is a fanciful one, derived from % 

The writer once met a Karfi-lihgi in Lower , 
who had his private parts locked up in a kina 
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cage. This could never te opened, except with 
the consent of the head of his order, who kept the 
key. 

Literatobe. — H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
lA>ndon, 1861, p. 236; G. A. Grierson, tr. of the Padumaieati 
of Malik Muhammad Jdisi, Calcutta, 1896, p. 17. 

G. A. Grierson. 

KARAMNASA, KARMNASA (Skr. Karsna- 
nada, ‘ that which destroys the merit of works’). — 
The accursed river of Hindu mythology, which rises 
in the Kaimur hUls, Bengal ; lat. 24^ 32' N., long. 
83° 26' E. ; forming in part of its course the 
houndary between the provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and finally, 
after a course of about 146 miles, joining the 
Ganges. It has been identified with the Ko/xfiepia-gs 
of Megasthenes (J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India 
as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 
1877, p. 186 ff.). On the borders of the District of 
Mirzapur it hurls itself over a sandstone precipice, 
forming, under the name of Chh5.npatthar, ‘ the 
stone-sifter,’ one of the finest waterfalls in India. 

In Hindu mythology the stream is connected with the legend 
of Satyavrata or Trmtku, a prince of the solar race and king 
of Ayodhya. He aspired to perform a sacrifleo by which, in 
his mortai body, he might ascend to heaven. Ho requested the 
sage Vasigtha to officiate for him in this rite. On his appeal 
being refused, he invoked the aid of the hundred sons of the 
sage, by whom he was cursed and degraded to the status of a 
Ohapijala, or out-caste. In this extremity hejhad recourse to a 
rival sage, Vi4vamitra, who undertook the sacrifice, and invited 
the presence |of aU the gods. They refused to appear, and 
Tiivamitra, by his own mape-working powers, transported 
Tritafiku to the skies, whence, on his arrival, he was hurled 
down head-foremost to earth by the enraged deities. But 
Viivamitra arrested his downward course, and he remained 
suspended between heaven and earth, and formed a constelia- 
tion in the S. hemisphere. Another tala describes him os a 
wicked prince, guilty of the three heinous sins (tri-iahku ) ; and 
in its modern form the story states that the river is formed by 
the salivaiwhich drops from his lips as he han^ suspended in 
the air. The taie seems to represent some ancient conflict of 
rival cults, represented by the contest between the sages 
Vasistha and Vitvamitra (J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, pt. 1.2, 1872, 
p. 871 ff.). It may have been attached to this river because, as 
In other parts of India, the stream may have formed an ethnical 
or endogamous boundary. It may have marked at an early 
period the furthest point of the eastern advance of the Aryan- 
speaking races, as in later days it formed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Magadha, 

Whatever may be the origin of the legend, the 
river maintains its evil reputation to the present 
day. Though its water flows clear as crystal, no 
orthodox Hmdu dares to bathe in it or dnnk from 
it. In olden days, pilgrims employed the services 
of men of low caste, who supposed themselves safe 
from contamination, to convey them on their 
backs across the ill-omened water. Even the 
ferrymen, when the river was in flood during the 
rainy season, were implored by their passengers 
not to splash up the water with their oars. To 
obviate the ri^s to which pilgrims were thus 
exposed, the famous Rani Analya _Bai of Indor 
attempted to bridge it ; but she failed, and the 
work was finally acconmlished by a wealthy 
banker of Benares, Raja Patni Mai. This bridge 
and another on the E. Indian Railway now secure 


personifications of the iakti of Siva. The modem 
Kararis inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, 
piercing the flesh with hooks or spits, running 
sharp-pointed instruments through the tongue ana 
cheeks, gashing themselves with knives, or lying 
upon beds with sharp-pointed spikes. This is 
usually done to extort money rather than for 
devotion. 

Bixeuatcre. — ^F or the general question of this self-inflicted 
torture see J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 697 ff. For the 
Kararis see H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 264, and K. RaghunatW i, in lA x. [1881] 78. 

G. A, Grierson. 

KARENS See Burma. 

KARLE, KARL! (also known as Viharganv, 
‘temple-village’). — A place on the road from Bom- 
bay toPoona ; lat. 18° 45' N,, long. 73° 29' E.; famous 
as the site of important Buddhist caves, excavated 
a little before the Christian era. 

• It ia the largest as well as the most complete ehailya cave 
hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time when 
the stylo was in its greatest purity. In it nil the architectural 
defects of the previous examples are removed ; the pillars of the 
nave are quite perpendicular. The screen is ornamented with 
sculpture — its first appearance apparently in such a position— 
and the stj’le had reached a perfection never afterwards sur- 
passed ' (J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Areh.t>, L 
142). 

The building resembles, to a very great extent, 
an early Christian church in its arrangement, 
consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle 
is carried. Its arrangement and dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
or of the Abbaye anx Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter building. 

• Of the interior we can judjre perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect — one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening overhead at a very favourable angle, 
and falling directly on the dSgaba or principal object in the 
building, leaving the rest in comparative obscurity. The effect 
is considerably heightened by the closely-set thick columns that 
divide the three aisles from one another, as they suffice to 
prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen ; and as there 
are no opening in the walls, the view between the pillars is 
practically unlimited ’ (tb. i. 147 f.). 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is 
a great dagaba, or relic-shrine, which originally 
was probawy painted and decorated, or adorned 
with hangings. This is surmounted by a tee 
(Burmese Kti) with the remains of a wooden 
umbrella which originally overhung it. The cave 
is entered from three doorways under a gallery 
like our roodlofts, forming one great window 
through which light is admitted to the interior. 
Near the great cave is a Hindu shrine dedicated to 
Ekvira, the goddess of the Koli tribe, which is 
probably older than the Buddhist excavations. 

Litebatoke. — ^J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Arcli.!, London, 1910 ; Fergmsson-Burgess, The Cave Temples 
of India, do. 18S0; L. Rousselet, India and Us Native 
Princes, do. 1882, p. 64 ff., with illustrations ; BS xrill. [18851 
pt. iii p. 454ff. : iG/xv.I190SJ44ff. 'W. CrOOKE. 


safe transit for orthodox Hindus. 

LirEBATURE.— H. H. Wilson, YiShiiu Purdilo London, 1884- 
77, iii. 284-287; F. Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
do. 1838, i. 399 ff. ; J. Dowson, Classical Diciionarp^ do. 1879, 
p. 28811.; Bbolananth Chunder, Travels of a Hindoo, do. 
1869, i. 234 f. ; Memoirs of Baber, tr. J. Leyden and W. Erskme, 
do. 1826, p. 408; Ain-i-Akhar%, tr. H. Biochmann and H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, 161 ; IQI xv. [1908] 

W. Cbooke. 

KARArIS.— A sect of Indian Snktas (?.«.). 
The origin of the name is unknown. It may be an 
Indianized form of the Persian garari, ‘ firm, 

‘ established,’ in the sense of ‘ stanch,’ or a deriva- 
tive of the Skr. karala, ‘ terrific,’ the Kararis being 
worshippers of Devi in her terrific form. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, they are the modern representa- 
tives of the Aghoraghantas and Kapalikas, who 
in former times sacrificed human beings to_ Kali, 
Chamunda, Chhinnamastaka, and other hideous 
VOL. VII. — ^43 


KARMA. — I. Importance of doctrine. — The 
Indian solution of the great riddle of the origin of 
suUering and the diversity of human conditions 
is to he found in the word karma, which, through 
the theosophists, has become familiar to European 
ears. Hindus believe that souls have been trans- 
migrating from the beginning ; they practically hold 
that the wellbeing or the Buffering of everybody is 
only the result of former acts (karma). This solu- 
tion of the great riddle is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as we get no answer concerning the ‘ very 
beginning’; out it is a happy one, eminently 
moral, and to a large extent a true one. 

The doctrine of karma, i.e. acts and their retri- 
bution, is of great antiquity in India. It gradually 
broke away from Vedic naturalism, mysticism, and 
piety. 
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* Karma rtnick hard against the old beliel in sacrifice, penance, 
and repentance as destroyers of sin’ (E. W. Hopkins, JHAS, 
1900, p. 6S3). 

It became formulated at an early stage in definite 
terms : 

‘ As a man himself sows, so he himself reaps ; no man inherits 
the good or evil act of another man. The fruit is of the same 
quality with the action, and, good or bad, there h no destnic- 
tion of the action’ (ih. p. 681). 

This doctrine might he called the essential 
element, not only of all moral theories in India, 
hut also of popmar belief. If a person is horn 
deformed or unhealthy, it must he — so people say 
— because of sins committed in his former life. It 
is in Buddhism, however, that the doctrine of 
karma reaches its climax and assumes a unique 
character. Elsewhere it meets with correctives ; 
there are counteractions to human acts ; hut in 
Buddhism it may he said that Itarma explains 
everything, or ought to. 

2. Ego and karma. — Other Indian philosophies 
admit the existence of a self-existent soul or an 
ego. In Buddhist philosophy the ego is merely a 
collection of various elements constantly renewed, 
which are combined into a pseudo-personality only 
as the result of action. It has, therefore, been 
asserted that Buddhism does not admit transmigra- 
tion : when a being dies, a new being is bom and 
inherits his karma; what transmigrates is not a 

E erson, hut his karma. This explanation is justi- 
ed by some texts ; ^ hut it would he more exact 
to put the matter in a different way : an existence 
is a section of the existence of a certain soul — or, 
to use Buddhist terms, of a ‘series’ composed of 
thoughts, sensations, volition, and material ele- 
ments. This series never had a beginning. It 
has to ‘ eat ’ the fruits of a certain number of acts 
under certain conditions, and the experience of 
these acts constitutes an existence (see Death 
[Buddhist]). When this existence comes to an end, 
there are still some acts to ho * eaten,’ both new 
and old. The series, therefore, passes into another 
existence, and lives a new section of life, under new 
conditions. It cannot be said that acts are the 
sole material cause of this ro-incamation ; for the 
physical elements of the new being, blood and 
seed, are not intelligent ; karma (the possibilities 
of retribution called karma) is not intelligent; 
while the new being is intelligent from the embryo. 
It is the ' series ’ as a whole, ■with all its moral and 
material elements, that is incarnated. If the 
series does not dissolve at death, if it becomes 
re-incamate, it is because its acts must entail 
retribution. The new being is what its acts have 
made it: all the pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences to which it ■will have to suomit are simply 
the retribution of acts. In fact, there is no agent 
(iMrtar ) ; there is nothing but the act and its fruit ; 
organs, thoughts, and external things are all the 
fruit of acts, in the same way as pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations. 

3. Karma and destiny. — Over and above human 
energy and free "(vill Brahmanism placed destiny i 
(daiva, from deva, ‘ god ’). To Buddhists destiny j 
is merely ‘ past acts.’ The earlier Indian belief i 
was that the world was re-created by Brahma at 1 
the end of each period of chaos. Buddhists hold 
that the whole universe, with all its variety, is the 
work of acts. But by ‘ acts ’ we must here under- 
stand the combined mass of the acts of all beings ; 
c.ff., at the beginning of the re-creation of the world 
there rise in the vast void of the universe ‘ ■n'inds 
bom of acts,’ ■which heap up the clouds from which 
the -creative rain ■ndll pour, and so on (see Cos- 
JIOGOXV AND COSSIOLOGY [Buddhist]). 

4. Nature of karma. — ‘Act’ was variously 
interpreted fay the Indian philosophers. The early 
<1 The present writer has recently found one text with this 
mcaninj^, A.bhidharmakoiabhd^a, iii. 24 ; but see ib. iiL 11 f. 


thinkers attributed an importance to liturrical 
action and ^nance which Buddhists contest or 
even deny. For them an act is essentially action 
that can be morally qualified. It is (1) volition 
(ehetana), mental or spiritual act (manasa), and (2) 
what is bom of volition, what is done by volition, 
what a person does after having ■(villed, i.e. bodily 
or vocal act. Mental acts are acts par excellence, 
inasmuch as there is no act without mental action. 
We are what we think ; we are what we wDl.i No 
act is imputable, or, in Buddhist terminology, 
accumulated (vpachita), put in reserve for future 
retribution, nnless it is intentional, deliberate, 
accomplished, and free from regret and antidote 
(remorse, confession, etc.). Chetand, being mental, 
leaves traces (vdsanas) in the ‘ series of thoughts ’ 
{vijndnasantana) ; this is the explanation of retri- 
bution. In certain cases the act of thought is the 
most potent act; the anger of a rfi, e.g., can 
depopulate a whole region. But the mental act is 
not the only act ; and, as a rule, ‘ what one does 
after ha^ving ■willed ’ is more important than the 
willing. To kill an enemy is more efficacious and 
more serious than to wish to kill him. Hence the 


importance of physical and spoken acts. Physical 
and spoken acts make something kno^wn [vijna- 
payati), for speech and gesture are significant; 
they are, therefore, named vijfiapti ; but the Bud- 
dhist school admits that they create avijnapti. By 
avijtiapfi we must understand a thing of particular 
nature, derived from the four great material ele- 
ments, earth, water, etc., but subtle. Once pro- 
duced by a conscious and voluntary vocal or bodily 
act, it exists and develops of its own accord, 
■witliout the agency of thought, unconsciously, 
whether a man is sleeping, waking, or absorbed in 
contemplation. It is part of the series that fakes 
the place of the soul in Buddhism, 

5. Sarfivara and asarhvara. — Here wo must 

notice the important tenet of samvara, moral 
restraint, and its opposite, asamvara. The man 
who, in accordance with the established miss of 
the community, undertakes to keep the Buddhist 
vows, or simply the five rules ‘ not to kill,’ ‘ not 
to steal,’ etc., creates by this solemn declaration 
{vijfiapti) an avijnapti of particular virtue. This 
avijnapti constitutes what might be compared — 
roughly, of course — to the merit attaching to 
religious vows in Christian theology. The merit of 
the man who has declared {vijnapayati) his mten- 
tion of keeping the voivs goes on increasing. Every 
abstention from murder, theft, eto._, is reckoned a 
merit to him, though, as a rule, it is no special 
merit to the ordinary man to abstain from those 
crimes. The samvara constituted by the accept- 
ance of rules continues to exist until the mien are 
categorically renounced — until an act is committed 
which is in direct opposition to them. , , , 

The man who, on the other hand, devotes him- 
self professionally to a certain sin — the murderer, 
butcher, judge, or king — ^lives in asamvara, and is 
vowed to perdition, 

6. Pure and impure karma. — ^There are two 

kinds of acts : acts free from asravas, or pure 
acts, and acts accompanied by asravas, or impure 
acts. The meaning of dsrava is nob quite cemm 
{‘deadly floods’ [according to Khys Davids]; dis- 
charge, matter, pus ’ [Childers]), but it is , 

say that it has something to do ■with _de-sire an 
ignorance : ‘ pure ’ means free from passion 
Being free from desire and ignorance, pwe ac 
have no retribution ; they do not ®o"tribute M 
existence ; they are, by their nature, the deswy 
of existence; they prepare the way to ) 

Such are the ‘volitions’ by which one gets o| 
human and transitoiy interests to contemplate ana 

, Slfr.>r from tLc Jftlus, wbo do col 


recognize xnentAl acts. 
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meditate upon the four ‘noble truths’ by which 
one enters into the path of Arhatship. 

All other acts are impure, and are further dis- 
tinguished as good or bad, merit or demerit. The 
principle of distinction seems to be retriWtion : 
the act with pleasant retribution is good ; that 
with unpleasant retribution is bad. It may also be 
said that acts performed with a view to happiness 
in this world are bad ; acts performed with a view 
to hajjpiness in the world beyond are good. We 
sometimes meet with the noteworthy statement 
that good and bad actions {mcharita andcfuicAarita) 
are characterized by their intention for the good or 
harm of others. 

7. Roots of karma. — ^The good act (kuiala) has 
three roots : the absence of lust [alobha), of hatred 
(advesa), and of error {amoha). All bad acts are 
in contradiction to good acts ; but false doctrine 
alone {mithyadfsti ) — ‘denial of good and bad, of 
finit, of salvation’ — cuts the 'roots of the good 
act.’ It must, however, be strong-strong (there 
are nine categories; weak-weak, weak-medium, 
weak-strong, etc.). Only men can cut the root; 
gods cannot, because they know the retribution of 
acts ; women cannot, according to some teachers, 
owing to their instability of mind. In order to 
cut the root, a man must be an ‘intellectual’ 
(dT^ticharita), a being capable of a strong deter- 
mination to sin; this excludes ‘passionate men’ 
{tj-^dcharita), eunuchs, the damned, and animals. 
The roots are restored by doubt as to the exist- 
ence of good and evil, and by recovery of belief in 
good and evil. 

8. Classifications of karma. — Acts are distin- 
guished as of three kinds; good {kidala), bad 
{akuiala), and indifferent^ (avydkrtci), i.e, bene- 
ficial, pernicious, and neither the one nor the 
other; i.e. acts protecting from suffering either 
temporarily (by assuring a happy lot) or finally 
(leading to nirvay-d), acts followed by unpleasant 
retriWtion, and acts different from both of these 
— not to be ‘enjoyed’ pleasantly or painfully. 

Acts may also be classified as meritorioiw (punm), 
demeritorious {apuyya), and fixed (dnifijya). The 
good act of the sphere of desire, i.e. bearing fruits 
which will be well rewarded in the sphere of desire 
(Kdmadhdtu-, see Cosmogont and Cosmology 
[Buddhist]), is called meritorious ; when it attaches 
itself to a higher sphere, it is called ‘fixed.’ _ As a 
matter of fact, the retribution of a good act in the 
sphere of desire is not absolutely determined : an 
action which ought to have a retribution of force, 
beauty, and so on, may in fact be enjoyed in a 
divine, human, or animal birth. This is not the 
case with the good act to be rewarded in the 
higher spheres ; nere an act never gets retribution 
in one stage instead of in another. The demeri- 
torious act is the bad act. The act which is a 
final protection from suffering, i.e. which leads to 
nirvana, is good (ktdala), since it is ‘pure,’ but 
not meritorious (pimya). 

9. Retribution (vipdka).~'The fruit of retribu- 
tion of acts includes not only the sensation, but 
also everything that determines the sensation — 
organs, etc. The three kinds of acts produce 
agreeable sensation (svkhavedaniya), disameeable 
sensation, and indifferent sensation. The first 
two are easily understood ; the proper sphere of 
retribution for the third is the fourth ecstasy ; but 
it is also believed that the indifferent act produces 
the vital organ, etc., and other data hedonistically 
neutraJ. It is regarded as good, but not intense. 

Acta may be (a) determinate {niyata), and (6) 
indeterminate {aniyata) — i.e., they involve or do 
not involve a necessary retribution. 

(a) Five kinds of acts are called anantaryas, 
‘ immediate,’ because their retribution (hell) can- 
not be interrupted by an act allowng of fruit in 


another existence ; matricide, patricide, murder of 
an Arhat, schism, and malicious wounding of a 
Buddha. Mother and father are benefactors in 
an eminent degree ; the Arhat, the community, 
and the Buddha are ‘ fields of qualities.’ To kill 
one’s father in the endeavour to kill flies is not 
dnantarya ; but to kill an Arhat without knowing 
that he is an Arhat is dnantarya, because the in- 
tent to murder is determined ; ‘ I shall kill some 
one.’ 

Acts said to be ‘ similar to anantaryas,' and 
necessarily entailing hell, are violation of a mother 
who is an Arhati, murder of a Bodhisattva, murder 
of a saint of the iaiksa class, theft from the com- 
munity, and destruction of a stupa. 

(b) The retribution of all other acts may be 
arrested (1) by the acquisition of the spiritual stage 
called ‘patience’ {k^dnti), which brings one past 
the stage of retribution of acts leading to evil des- 
tiny, just as a man may escape his creditors by 
emigrating ; (2) by the acquisition of the quality 
of the saint ‘ who never returns ’ (andgdmin) ; one 
passes beyond the sphere of desire ; only those 
acts bear fruit which must bear fruit in this 
present existence ; (3) by the acquisition of Arhat- 
ship ; all karma is destroyed, with the reservation 
already noted. When, by so-called ‘ worldly ’ per- 
fection {laukika), i.e. not properly Buddhist, a 
man obtains birth into the higher spheres and de- 
tachment from all affection for the sphere of desire, 
the retribution of acts to be rewarded in the sphere 
of desire is suspended, since the lower sphere can- 
not be finally abandoned except by the ‘noble 
path.’ 

Good acts of the body, voice, and thought are 

E urification ; they arrest, either temporarily or 
nally, soiling by the passions of bad acts. 

A distinction is also draivn between (1) the act 
felt in the same life in which it is accomplished ; 
(2) the act felt in the following life ; and (3) the 
act felt later. 

10. Projection of karma. — An existence is ‘ pro- 
jected,’ or caused, by an net; but a number of acts 
combine to condition an existence, and hence the 
variety of human fortune. Here the theory of the 
white-black act applies. 

Every bad act is black ; the oct that is good in relation to 
the higher spheres is white ; the act that is good in relation 
to the sphere ot desire is white-blaek, because, being always 
weak, it is always mixed with evil. It is good in itself, but 
co-exists in the ‘ series ’ (soul) olong with bad acts. 

A human existence cannot be projected except by 
a good act. But, supposing this existence follows 
an infernal existence, the latter has been projected, 
in the course of the existence preceding it, by a 
bad act ‘ to be punished in a following existence ’ ; 
the former has been projected, in the course of the 
same preceding existence, by a good act ‘ to be 
rewarded in an existence following the follow- 
ing.’ In a human existence following upon an 
infernal existence, a man may have a short life, 
or may sufier scarcity of food and property, or 
may wed an unfaithful wife, etc. All these mis- 
fortunes are the fruit of the stream [nigyanda) 
of murder, theft, adultery, etc., which have had 
infernal existence as their fruit of retribution 
(pipdka). 

A man causes suffering to the living being whom 
he kills, therefore he must suffer in hell [mpdka)i 
he makes him die, therefore he must himself die 
soon [nisyanda). 

Acts have also a fruit of a general kind. Towards 
the end of the little cosmic period [antarakalpa ; 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Buddhist]), 
plants etiolate, are crushed by stones and rain, and 
bear little fruit; this is the result of a super- 
abundance of murder, theft, etc. — the fmit of 
karma as sovereign [adhipati). The creation of 
the universe is the result of the acts of all beings 
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together; the hells are created by the acts that 
require to be punished in hell, and so on. 

II. Paths of karma. — ^Among good and bad acts 
ten paths of acts {liamiapatha) are distinguished 
because of their gravity : (a) for the body : murder, 
theft, and forbidden love ; (6) for the voice; lying, 
slander, insolence, and ‘ unprofitable conversation ’ 
(stultiloquium, etc.); (c) for the spirit: covetous- 
ness, malice, and false doctrine. Their opposites 
are abstention from murder, etc. 

False doctrine (miYAj/ddr??0 is the denial of pood and evil, 
of retribution and salvation. It is bad because it is the principle 
of the will to hurt others. 

The first seven, from murder to ‘stultiloquium,’ 
are physical and spoken acts (karma), and paths 
of acts (karmapatha), i.e. paths of mental action, 
t.e. volition (chctana) ; the last three, covetousness, 
malice, and false doctrine, are not acts, but simply 
paths of volition. Confusion of passions (kleias) 
•with acts must be avoided. 

We must further distinguish in an act the pre- 
paration, the act proper, and the ‘ back ’ (pj-stha ) — 
c.g., all the preparation for the murder of an animal 
by the butcher (the going to the market to buy the 
beast, etc.), the actual death-dealing blow, and 
the cutting up and selling of the meat. The act 
proper alone constitutes the ‘ path of act ’ ; and 
hence important consequences arise from the point 
of "view of responsibility. 

It is also to be noted that the ‘ path of act ’ pre- 
supposes accurate knowledge of what one is doing, 
ana is incomjjatible with a mistake in the person. 
^yhen one is in doubt whether the thing which he 
hits is alive or not, he is thinking of destruction, 
but not of murder. The Jains hold that the man 
who commits a murder without intent is none the 
less guilty, just as a man Avho touches fire is burned. 

This, however, would lead to palpable absurdities. The Jain 
himself would be culpable for preaching terrible austerities; 
the embryo and the mother would be culpable for niaklnp each 
other suffer; the murdered being himself would be culpable, 
since he is the origin of the action of murder. Further, a man 
would not be guilty of murder if ha got another person to 
commit it ; for we are not burned if we touch Sre by means of 
another. 

All this is very well worked out, but in other 
things the school is not so wise. 

If a man has intercourse with another man's wife, thinking 
that she is his own, he is not guilty of adultery. If he has 
intercourse with another's wife while thinking that she is the 
wife of a third man, opinions differ as to his gu'ilt. Some hold 
him guilty of adultery, lor the wife of another man is the object 
of the preparation and the object of the indulgence. Others 
say that there is no adultery, for the object of the preparation 
and the object of the indulgence are different persons. 

The somewhat mechanical and very scholastic 
character of the Buddhist theory of retribution 
may be illustrated by the subjective and objective 
elements in giving. 

For a thorough valuation of the merit of giving, or charity 
(ddna), we must take into account (1) the qualities of the giver 
(faith, morality, leam'mg, etc.), and the manner of giving (with 
respect, with the right hand, at the opportune moment, etc.); 
(2) the qualities of the object given (excellence in colour, smell, 
etc.) ; and (3) the qualities of the person who receives : (o) excel- 
lence in relation to his lot in life ; a gift made to an immoral 
man has 100 times the value of one made to on animal ; (6) 
excellence duo to suffering ; a gift to an invalid, a person who 
is cold, etc. ; (e) excellence duo to services received (parents, 
preacher of the True Law, etc.); and (d) excellence due to 
qualities (morality, knowledge, eta). 

There is a hierarchy among acts — e.g., whether 
one’s destiny is human, or infernal, etc., is deter- 
mined Iw morality (iJla, abstention from murder, 
etc.). (Sifts are only a sort of extra, to assure 
riches and other enjoyments, 

LrrEaaTttOK. — AbMdharmaioSabhdfpa, ch. lv.(tr. in Mwion, 
Louvain, 1014), gives a complete rcsumfi of the doctrine of 
karma in Buddhism; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budh- 
wm’, London, 18S0, p. 461 f.; ‘Birth Stories ' (d’dfaia*) and 
Araddnai contain many details on the retribution of karma ; 
sec, e.g., E. Chavannes, Cinij emtt eontei tl apolojuot extraiU 
du TripHaka, Paris, 191L Every work on the philosophies and 
religions of India contains some eroosition of the doctrine of 
karma — f.j., E. W. Hopkins, TAe Jttligiomof India, London, 


1896, pp. 199, 231, etc.; A. Barth, The ReUgiont of India, do. I8S» 
pp. / <, 110 ; P. Oltramare, Mist, des td*s th/osophigun dam 
nnde 1 (Pans, 1900) 99, 190; H. C. Warren, \tUim Z 
Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 1890, Index, s.v. ‘Karins'- 
R. C. Childers, Diet, of the Dali Language, London, 1S75 pn' 
178 f., 198. Special mention may be made of the articles br 
E. W. Hopkins on ‘ Modifleations of the Karma Doctrine 'in 
JR AS, 1906, pp. E81-693, 1907, pp. 665-672, which give a clear 
view of the contradictions and evolution of the doctrine. For 
the theory of the Jains, who regard action ns a subtle matter 
see the texts translated by H. Jacobi in SRE xxii. I18S41 aniJ 
xlv. [1895], and cf. art Jainism. 


L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 

_ KARM A-M ARGA. — Of the three ways of salva- 
tion as commonly conceived in orthodox Hinduism, 
karma-marga,jnana-marga, and bhakti-mCirga, the 
first, though least considered by the philosophers, 
has probably been most followed by the vast bulk 
of the people. These three ways — though not 
necessarily inconsistent with each other (in this 
resemblinw the respective Gospels of the Apostles 
James, John, and Paul, ■ndth tlieir peculiar stress 
laid upon the necessity for works, Imowledge, and 
faith), and combined, as in the Bhagavad-Gita, into 
one consistent system — have usually been placed 
to some extent in mutual opposition, and may 
well be treated separately here. In particular, 
we shall find a certain opposition between works 
and knowledge ; the idea of bJiakti, loving faith, 
is of considerably later origin. The doctrine of 
salvation according to works will best be treated 
by considering the relative importance attached 
to it in the different phases of religious develop- 
ment in India, taken in the following order.- 
Rigveda, Brahmanas, the philosophical Brfihmanio 
development, the Dharmaiastras as reflecting pimn- 
lar Brahmanism, and the Bhagavad-Glta. But 
it must always be borne in mind that no real 
line of demarcation can be drawn between these 
periods; each merges insensibly into, or exists 
contemporaneously with, the other.* 

(1) In the Bigveda the gods are concrete, active, 
anthropomorphic beings ; therefore man’s attitude 
towards them must also be something concrete and 
active. They are not mere abstractions to bo ap- 
prehended only by the intellect, or by some process 
of mystical cognition ; but they are beings, whoso 
works can be perceived by the ordinary senses, and 
who must, therefore, be propitiated and appeased 
by concrete actions. Hence sacrifice, though not 
as yet grown to unwieldy proportions, is a necessary 
means to obtaining the lavour of the gods, and a 
share in that after life which, though stUl misty 
and undetermined, is the aim of all. Some havo 
seen in the hymns only a simple nature-poetry, 
others only the accompaniment of an elaborate 
sacrificial ritual. The truth probably lies in the 
middle way, that, while many are simple ont- 
bursts of devotional feeling, some undoubtedly 
possess a strictly ritualistic setting.® But sacn- 
hce alone was not sufficient ; for to find favour 
with heaven a man must also be piously mmded 
towards gods and manes, liberal towards pnesLs, 
courageous, and truthful ; while in the last book 
we see the first beginnings of the demand for 
those ascetic austerities that attained to sneh a 
monstrous growth in later times.® 

(2) Coming to the Bruhmanas, we find a eompleie 
change. The sacrifice, now called karma, or work 
par excellence, is all-important. It overshadow* 
the whole of life ; every action must be regulate 
with regard to it ; and without it nothing can be 
obtained or hoped for. By its means alone can a 
man expect to attain salvation, still for Ujc most 
part looked upon as a material heaven. .T'O'- J 
men bnt the gods also are subject to its inuncncc. 


I'Von Schroeder, Indient Lileralur und Cultur, p. 291; 
apklns. Religions of India, p. 7. 

> Cf. Hopkins, p. 13ff., and literature there quoted. 

4 Rigreda, X. ciiv. 2, cix. 4 ; Hopkins, p. 148. 

* Hopkins, p. 204 ff. 
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and by it have obtained their present position.* 
Henceforward karma, as a way of salvation, 
always carries with it the connotation of sacri- 
fice and ritual. The intention that accompanies 
the deed is of no importance, only the deed itself.® 
At the same time the power of good actions is 
recognized. In the Brahmanas we meet with 
the phrase ‘man’s debts.’ These debts are, to 
the gods, sacrifice; to the seers, study of the 
Veda; to the manes, offspring; to fellow-men, 
hospitality. Wlioever pays them has discharged 
all nis duties, and by him all is obtained, all is 
won.* 

(3) Meanwhile philosophic speculation had ad- 
vanced. The universe was no longer an aggre- 
gation of separate material entities. Behind all 
was one uniform self-existent cause.* Individual 
souls owe their self-consciousness to the action of 
ignorance on the primal non -conscious cause. 
Brahman ; the whole material world is the result 
of illusion. Self-consciousness will continue as 
long as actions which lead to re-birth {samsdra) 
continue.' The aim of religion or philosophy is 
to free the individual from re-birth and the con- 
tinuation of self-consciousness. This result cau 


be attained only by knowledge, jiidna, a recog- 
nition of the essential unity of the seeming 
individual with Braliman. This is the jndna- 
marga, as opposed to the karma-mdrga, or path 
of worlcs, which can lead only to re-birth, in 
accordance with the truth that every action 
must bo followed by its reaction. But,_ despite 
this necessity for desisting from action, the 
Vedfintist recognizes that such a course, at least 
at first, is not altogether possible. By s. right 
series of actions the searcher after salvation may 
fit himself to proceed to the higher knowledge: 
the karma-mdrga leads into the jndna-mdrga, by 
which alone the goal is to be reached. Ramanuja, 
in his commentary on the Veddnta-sdtra, says: 

* For the tact la that the enquiry into Brahman— the fruit of 
which enquiry is infinite in nature and permanent — tollowa 
immediately in the case of him who, having read the Veda 
together with its auxiliary disciplines p".*- that part of religious 
literature dealing with actions, the fcarma-tapco], has reached 
the knowledge that the fruit of mere works is limited and non- 
permanent, and hence has conceived the desire of final release.'® 

But, since actions may lead to the higher path 
of knowledge, where is to be found the authority' 
to decide the kind of actions necessary? This is 
the Veda. Speaking of the authority of the Veda, 
Sankara says : 

‘ Here others raise the following objection ; — Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Bnahman, 
yet it Intimates Brahman only ns the object of certain injunc- 
tions. . . . Why BO? Because the Veda has the purport of either 
instigating to action or restraining from it.’ ? 

But to make the Veda the final authority by no 
means solves all difficulties. The great bulk of the 
karma prescribed by the Veda consists of sacrifice. 
To begin with, there can be little doubt that before 
and during the time of the composition of the Brah- 
manas, among Brahmans belonging to diflerent 
schools and different localities, different sacrificial 
customs had arisen, but that, after the Brahmanas 
had been composed and had acquired some sort of 
general authority, it was felt necessary to reconcile 
these outside sacrificial practices with those pre- 
scribed by the Briibrnanas. Further, even within 
the Veda itself was to be found a mass of bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies — a fact not surprising, when we 
consider the great differences in time, authorship, 
and purpose, "rhe difficulties thus arising were 
many. A few of the more typical may be men- 

1 &a.lapa.iha Brahma^a, m. I i. 8, iv. Ui. 2. 6 ; Aifarfga Br. 
n. 1.1. 

2 Sat. Br. 1 . Vi. a S. 

> Jb. 1 . vii. 2. 1 ft.; Hopkins, p. 202 f. 

® See artt. Vedanta and SASKUYi. 

5 See art. Kausia. o SBB xlviii. ilOOl] Sf. _ 

tSBE xxxiv. tlSOOl 23 f.; ct. also the Bhofya on Jaimint- 
riifra, 1. i. 2. 6, quoted by Sailkara. 


tioned. It sometimeshappened that the Brahmana- 
passage describing the action of a certain sacrifice 
was not always in harmony with the mantra to be 
recited during the performance : 

* The Brahmnpa-pass.age maintains that from out a series of 
Bacrificial oota a certain one is to be performed in the sixth 
place, while in the section that contains the mantras accom- 
panying the series of acts the mantra referring to the particular 
act occupies the tenth place. ’l 

Agam, it may not be made quite clear who it is 
that must perform the sacrifice, or how exactly any 
one of the numerous modifications of the tvpical 
sacrifices, which the Veda describes in full detail, 
is to be performed. The necessity for clearing up 
all such ODsenre points led to the formation of a set 
of rules, in accordance with which it was possible 
to settle disputed points without impugning in any 
way the authority of the Veda, 

*So for instance ... it is laid down that, whenever the place 
of the mantras accompanying a certain action and the place 
assigned to the action by a Brahmaija-passage are in conflict, 
the mantra is to have greater weight than the Brahmana, 
because the former, being actually recited during the Bacriflee, 
13 connected with it more intimately than the latter, which is 
not directly used during the performance.’ a 

These rules, and the principles lying behind 
them, are collected in the siitras of Jaimini, which 
form the ground of the Purva-mimdmsd, or ‘ Pre- 
liminary Investigation,’ as opposed to the XJttara- 
mlmanisd, or 'Secondary Investigation’ (i.e. into 
the nature of Brahman) ; for the necessity of 
works comes before the necessity of knowledge. 
The Piirva-mimdmsaka devoted considerable at- 
tention to the criteria of knowledge. Tliey are 
five in number: sense-perception, inference, com- 
parison, presumption, and verbal information, wth 
sometimes a sixth — non-existence. But of only one 
do they make considerable use — iahda, or verbal 
information, i.e. Scripture. For duty cannot rest 
on human authority, which is fallible, but must 
rest on some infallible authority, and this is found 
only in the Veda. Hence there follows the neces- 
sity of proving the infallibility and superhuman 
origin {apaurttqcyatva) of the Veda (for a dis- 
cussion of the proof see Max Muller, Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 270 ff.). For the rest the 
Mimdrhsd is occupied with the explanation and 
conciliation, in accordance with those principles 
of interpretation and authority, of apparently 
conflicting instructions and statements contained 
in the Veda. 

(4) We have now reached a point at which we 
can consider how these two different religious 
attitudes — salvation according to works and salva- 
tion according to knowledge — were combined into 
one consistent system for tile practical purposes of 
everyday life. This is seen in the precepts of the 
Dharmaiustras — books dealing with religions and 
social duties. In this respect their prescriptions 
concern only the three upper— or Aryan — castes ; 
neither with the ^rma-marga nor with th^Tiona- 
mdrga has the Sfidra anything to do. For the 
Aryan it was necessary as a hoy to study the Veda ; 
as a householder to perform sacrifices ; and, finally, 
there was an ever-growing desire to spend the last 
few years of life in the quiet shelter of the forest, 
or as a beggar, wandering from village to village, 
ever in search of that knowledge of lus own unity 
with the universal Brahman which alone could 
bring final release from the cycle of birth and death. 
In this way, with the passing of time the life of an 
Aryan came to be divided into four definite stages, 
called diramas. At a certain age, which varied 
with the caste to which the boy belonged (for the 
Brahman the eighth to the tenth year), the yonng 
Aryan was sent to the house of a Brahman, there 
to live and he taught the Veda. For a period which 
might vary from twelve to forty-eight years,® the 
student must remain with his teacher, whom it was 
*Mbaut, ArtAoichjiraAo, p. ir. *Ib v v 

s Spatlamba-dbannatiUra, Li.!:. 
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his constant duty to help and care for. In return 
for this the teacher, called the guru, instructed the 
student, or hralvmachdrin, in the knowledge of 
the Veda. At the end of his time of study 
the irahmaclidrin left the house of his guru, and 
with the title of sndtaka, ‘ one who has bathed,’ 
entered into the ah-ama of a gtliastlia, ‘house- 
holder.’ Now, in addition to the duties Avhicli he 
owed his family, he had to engage in a deiinite 
series of sacrifices addressed to the gods and the 
spirits of his ancestors. But, when his sons were 
groum up and could themselves found families, his 
duties were finished ; the end of the way of works 
was already in sight. With or ■without his wife 
he might now take refuge in the forest as a vdna- 
prastha ; freed from almost all duties and sacred 
rites, he was at liberty to spend his days in 
meditation. Last of all, renouncing every remain- 
ing duty, he was ready to enter the final stage of 
a sannydsin, and to leave behind him for ever the 
karma-mdrga, free to travel along the path of 
knowledge, wandering from village to -village, 
until death removed the last barrier that prevented 
his absorption into the universal Brahman. In 
this way the journey, taken by not a few, began 
upon the path of works and ended upon the path 
of knowledge. 

(5) Lastlj', we have to consider the doctrine of 
works as it appears in the Bhagavad-Gltd. Hither- 
to the works that have been included under the 
designation of karma have been chiefly the sacrifices 
and general religious duties laid down in the 
Brahmanas and the law-books, and they have 
been performed entirely for the sake of the per- 
former. In the Bhagavad-Gltd we meet •with a 
completely different conception. ICnowIedge is no 
longer the only way that leads to salvation ; that 
may be reachea also through bhakti (loving faith), 
or by works. But works, to be efficacious for 
salvation, must be disinterested. The karma-yoga, 
as this rule of works is called, has two phases. In 
the first the follower of the rule must discharge all 
his religious and social duties in utter indifference 
and unattachment to their fruits. He makes a 
sacrifice to the Lord of all his works, so that they 
no longer bind his soul to existence. Thus detached ! 
from all desires, he gains final redemption. The 
following verse is typical : 

* This world is fettered bv works, save in the work that has 
for its end the sacrifice. Work to this end do thou fulfil, O son 
of Kunti, free from attachment’ i — in the words of the Christian ; 

‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’ s For a fuller discussion of this see art. 
Biiaoavad-Gita. 

The attitude of Buddhism differs little in this 
respect. In fact, one may reasonably surmise that 
the author of the Bhagavad-Gltd was influenced 
by Buddhist doctrines. Selfishness is the one thing 
that the Buddhist must avoid ; acts performed ■ivitli 
reference to self only bind the doer more firmly to 
the wheel of existence ; but works of unselfish love 
are without efiect, except in so far as they bring 
the worker nearer that absolute detachment which 
alone can open the gates of nirvana, 

‘Our mind shall not waver. Ko evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within . . . and with that feeling [love) as n basis, we 
will ever bo suffusing the whole world with thought of love, 
far.reaching, grown great, beyond measure, void of anger and 
ill-will.* s 


To-day in India we may still find the old contrast 
between the path of knowledge and the path of 
works. There is the philosopher, who sits meditat- 
ing on the infinite and awaiting the moment of 
final salvation ; and there is the peasant, sacrificing 
his goats to Siva or to Kali, and punctiliously 
performing the multifarious round of prescribed 
duties in his journey along the karma-mdrga, by 
I i7Aa^ararf-(7iin, tr. Barnett, iii* 0. 3 X Co KPi, 

3 }!ajJh^lna^niknt/a^ 1. 120, tr. Khys Davida. 


which he hopes in the next birth to obtain a bettei 
position on the wheel of life. 

Literatuke.— O f. artt. ASrama, BnAOAVAD-GirX, DnAKu- 
Kama, Btodhism, JSaka-siIroa, Karma, JUmImsa, and 
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KARMATIANS.— See Carma'tians. 


KARNAPRAYAG (Skr. Karnapi-aydga, ‘the 
sacred river junction of Karna’).— A place in the 
British Himalayan province of Garhwrd in N. 
India, situated at the junction of the Alaknandil 
(q.v.) and the Pindar rivers ; lat. 30° 16' N., long. 
79° 15' E., at an elevation of 2300 ft. above sea- 
level. It is an important place of pilgrimage on 
the upper sources of the Ganges. 

As its name denotes', it is connected ■nitb the 
legend of Karna, half-brother of the Pfindava 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata epic. He was the son 
of Kunti by Stlrya, the sun-god, and was bom 
fully equipped with arms and armour. He was 
exposed by his mother, and reared by Nandana or 
Adhiratha, charioteer of the warrior Bhrtarashtra. 
Indra, in the disguise of a Brahman, induced him 
to surrender his di'vine cuirass, and gave him in 
return a magical javelin charged with certain 
death to the enemy. Karna fought in the great 
Avar, and was finally slain by a crescent-shaped 
arroAv discharged by Arjuna. The region from 
which the streams ivhich form the Ganges rise is 
closely associated with the story of the Pandavas, 
and many places, like this, are supposed to gain 
their sanctity from them and their companions. 
The temple dedicated to the hero and some other 
remains are of no architectural importance. 

Literature. — E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. iii. [Allaha- 
bad, ISSC] 394 f. ; A. Fiihrer, Jlon, Antig. and Jnser. A’. II. B. 
and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 45 ; JGI xv. [1903] 00. For Iho legend of 
Karna see J. Dowson, Classical Dictionary, London, 1879, p. 

1601. AV. Ckooke. 


KATABANIANS.— See Sabajans. 

KATAS (according to Cunningham, from Skr. 
'caWesa, ‘sidelong glance’). — One of the famous 
ilaces of pilgrimage in N. Panjab, a holy pool m 
ihe Jhilani District ; lat. 32° 43' N., long. 71 59_ L- 
rhe name is derived, according to the Brahmanical 
egend, from the fact that Siva was so inconsolable 
it the loss of his ivife, Sati, that the tears fallmg 
'rom his eyes formed the sacred lake Puskara, or 
Pokliar, and the Katuksa pool. The place has been 
dentified with the Sang-ho-pu-lo, or Sinhapura, of 
Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, London, 1906, _i. 143 f.) ; but the 
question of distances renders this improbable. 

‘The Salrgharo, or “seven temples,’’ are attributed to ine 
’iqdus, who are said to have lived at Katas during a Portion oi 
heir twelve years’ wanderings. On examining the place rore- 
ully I found the remains of no less than twelve temples, wm=n 
re clustered together In the north-cast comer of the old tom 
Iheir general style is similar to that of the Kashmir 
rliich the chief characteristics are dentils, treWl arches, fiat^ 
lillars, and pointed roofs, all of which are found in the WmpiM 
if Katas and of other places in the Sait Kangc. 
besc temples are so much ruined that it is iraiwraihle to 
lut their details with any accuracy ; but enough is Irit 
hat Uiev belong' to the l.iter style of Kashmirian archi^W" 
i-hicli prevailed under the Karkota and 5nmian d^MtlM im 
.D. 625 to 939 ’(A. Cunningham, A rcA.5orwy heportt, II- lioi I 

69). 

Literatcre.— Besides Cunningham's Itei>ort dooted e^rt, 
ec Gas. Jhilam District, Lahore, 1S85-84, p- £6n. : 
laOSJISOf. W.GI’-OOKt- 
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KATMANPO, KATHMANPtJ (Hindi hath, 
Skr. Icastha, ‘wood’; mandua, ‘a hut or shed’). — 
The capital of the kingdom of Nepal ; lat. 27° 42' 
N., long. 85° 12' E., towards the W. side of the 
valley, at the junction of the Baglunati and Visnu- 
inati rivers. It has been known by many names 
— the earliest Manju Patan, ‘ city of Manju,’ after 
ManjuSri, the Bodhisattva; Yindesi; Ivantipur; 
and Kathmandu or Katlimadu ; the last said to be 
derived from an ancient building, originally made 
of wood, which stands in the heart of the city, 
near the Darbar palace. According to Brown 
(Picturesque Nepal, p. 65), a building still exists 
which is said to have been made from the wood of 
one monster tree. The city is oblong in form, and, 
according to the Buddhist Newar tradition, it was 
built in the shape of the sword of its founder, 
ManjuSri, while the Hindus profess that it re- 
sembles the scimitar of their goddess. 

Kirkpatrick (Account, p. 159), who visited the city in 1793, 
suggests that the name of the place is derived from ‘its 
numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the moat 
striking objects it offers to the eye. . . . Besides these, Khat- 
mandu contains several other temples on a large scale, and 
constructed of brick, with two, three, and four sloping roofs, 
diminishing gradually os they ascend, and terminating pretty 
generally in pinnacles, which, os well as some of the superior 
roofs, ore splendidly gilt and produce a very picturesque effect* 
(for a discussion of the Nepal style of architecture see J. 
Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arch.", i. 277 ff.). 

A notable feature of some of these temjiles is the 
profusion of indecent carvings, the intention being 
to scare evil spirits (Crooke, PB^ i. 68 f.). One of 
the most important Hindu temples is that dedi- 
cated to Taleju, or Tallijfl, the local form of Talsi 
Bhavani, the goddess of the holy basil plant (Ocy- 
mum sanctum), who, with the saint Gorakhnatn, 
is the guardian deity of the royal family. 

* In front of several of the temples are tall monoliths, some 
surmounted by figures of old RajSs, others by the vringed 
figure of GarurlGaru^a). The figures are often in a kneeling 

S osture, facing a temple, and are generally overhung by a 
razon snake, on whose head is percned a little bird. Not far 
from the palace, and close to one of the temples, is an enormous 
bell, suspended to two stone pillars ; and in another building 
are two huge drums, about eight feet in diameter. . . . Her^ 
too, are several huge and hideous figures of Hindu gods and 
goddesses’ OVright, Hist, of Nepal, p. 10). During his resi- 
dence in Nepal, Wright tvrice heard of persons having com- 
mitted si^clde before these fio^res. ‘The suicide always takes 
place at night, and the body is found in the morning with its 
throat cut from ear to ear, and its limbs d_ecorously arranged, 
lying on one of the steps,* the inference being that these were 
cases of human sacrifice (it. 10 ff.). 

The temple known as Mahenkal [MahakSlS.], of 
great antiq^uity, is the most popular ‘chapel-o^ 
ease ’ in the valley. Hindus regard it as dedicated 
to Siva, while Buddhists maintain that the sacred 
figure represents Padmapani or Avalokita, and 
assert that this is proved by the little stone figure 
rising from the forehead of the idol, whiwi is be- 
lieved to represent Amitabha (Oldfield, Sketches 
from Nipal, i. 110). However this may be, this 
temple has become a sort of neutral ground at 
which Hindus and Buddhists meet to pray before 
one common god, the Siva of the former, the 
Padmapani of the latter. ■ Besides these the city 
abounds in temples of many kinds. 

‘Many of them present a most repulsive appearance, being 
dabbled over with the blood of cooks, ducks, goaw, and 
buffaloes, which are sacrificed before them (U right, p. 11). 

Of the more modem temples, the chief are that 
erected by Sir Jang Bahadur in 1852 on the founda- 
tion laid by Bhim Sen, and dedicated to Jagannath ; 
that to Visnu in the form of Narayana ; and several 
at the sacred junction of the rivers Baghmati and 
Vi^numati. While the Hindu temples are gener- 
ally placed near some of the main thoroughfares, 
all the chief Buddhist shrines are hidden away in 
squares or quadrangles in the parts of the city 
exclusively inhabited by the Buddhist Newars. 
The chief of these are the temple of Adibuddha, 
known also as Buddhmandal, the older part of 


i which is now enclosed within the roots of a sacred 
fig-tree. Nothing is known of its history prior to 
its restoration in A.D. 1579 (Oldfield, ii. 256 ff.). 
The most important Buddhist monument, however, 
is that known as Sambhunath (Skr. svayambhu, 
‘ self-existent ’), which is a very fine specimen of a 
Buddhist chaitya, or mound-temple. 

_ ‘It consists of a solid hemisphere of earth and brick, about 
sixty feet in diameter and thirty feet in height, supporting a 
lofty conical spire, the top of which is crowned by a riefly- 
carved pinnacle of copper gilt’ (Oldfield, ii. 224). 

The same ivriter (ii. 219) gives a full account of 
thm interesting edifice, which is one of the few 
existing great Buddhist ecclesiastical buildings of 
which only the ruins survive in India. It is tra- 
ditionally attributed to a Baja of Nepal named 
(xoradeo, who is said to have flourished between 
2000 and 3000 years ago ; but there are no trust- 
worthy records of it until its restoration in A.D. 
1593. On ,the whole, Kathmandu offers a most 
promising field for archseologidal investigation; 
put excavation and surveys of the existing build- 
ings will be impossible so long as the native 
Government maintains its present policy of jealous 
seclusion. 

Litebatdke.— D. Wright, History of NepSl, Cambridge, 
1877 ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, London, 1850 ; 
R. Temple, Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal, do. 1887; L. Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu, 
do. 1852; P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal, do. 1912. Older 
accounts are those of F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), An 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, Edinburgh, 1819; W. 
Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaui, do. 
1811. For the architecture Bee J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture^ London, 1910 ; Sylvain Lfivi, he 
Nipal: Etude historigue d'un royaume hindou, Paris, 1905. 

W. Ceooke. 

KAYASTH, KAYASTHA (said to be derived 
either from Skr. k&yesamsthita, ‘ staying at home ’ 
[H. T. Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1858, p. 273n.], 
or from kdya-stha, ' situated in the body, incor- 
porate,’ being sprung from the body of Brahmfi). — 
The writer class of Hindustan, numbering, at the 
Census of 1911, 2,178,390, of whom the great 
majority are foimd in Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Practically aU of 
them are Hindu by religion. 

In Bengal, Bisley classes them in two divisions ; 
those of Bengal proper and those of Bihar. Like 
all the literary and trading castes, the Kayasths, 
since the British occupation of the country, have 
tried to assert a social status not admitted under 
native rule. One mark of their promotion is that 
they usually affect extreme orthodoxy and are 
liberal in support of Brahmans, by whom they 
are barely tolerated. It is singular, as Bisley 
remarks, that, while the teaching of Chaitanya 
has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes of Bengal proper in a common Vaisnava 
faith, the three himiest and most intelligent 
classes adhere to the S&kta ritual, or the worship 
of the female principle. In E. Bengal all Kulin 
Kayasths, and something like three-fourths of the 
other sections, are believed to practise SEktism, 
and it is asserted that a large proportion of these 
follow the cult in its grosser development, known 
as the Vamachfira, or ‘left-hand,’ ritual of the 
Tantras. Every Kulin family hM a domestic 
chapel in which the lihga of Siva is daily 
worshipped by the head of the household. All 
Kayasths, in addition, observe the Sri Pafichami, 
or ‘ sacred fifth,’ the festival which occurs on the 
fifth day of the waxing moon in the month 
of Mfigh (Jan.-Peb.), known also as the Dawat 
Puja, or ‘worship of the inkstand,’ in honour of 
Sarasvati, goddess of learning and eloquence, 
whom they regard ns their patron deity. 

‘On this day the courts and all offices are closed, as no 
Hindu penman will nse pen and ink, or any writing instrument, 
except a pencil, on that day. When work is resumed a new 
inkstand and pen must be used, and the penman must write 
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nothing until he has several times transcribed the name of the 
goddess Durga, with which all letters should begin’ (J. Wise, 
Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of E, Bengal, p. 81^ 
On this day also the Kayasth^ must eat a Ailsd 
fish [clupea alom), whatever its_ price may be, 
while from the Sri Pauchami festival in January 
to the Vijaya DasamI in September-Octoher fish 
must be eaten daily ; but from the last to the first 
month it must not be touched — a tabu probably 
founded on some hygienic consideration. The 
Kayasths of Bihar follow one or other of the main 
Hindu sects ; Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, KahirpanthI, 
Nanakshahl, and the like. The worship of Durga 
and the Sakti is the most popular. Chitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured 
once a year on the 17th day of the month Karttik 
(Oct.-Nov.), at the feast of the Dawat Puja, 
vrith ofierings of sweetmeats and money, and the 
worship of the pen and ink, the implements of the 
trade. For religious and domestic rites the caste 
employs Brahmans, who are received on equal 
terms by other members of the priestly body. In 
the United Provinces they also follow the orthodox 
Hindu sects, of which the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Arya Samaj are most important. But the fact of 
belonging to different sects does not bar association 
and inter-marriage ; and, if a man who is a 
Vaisnava marries a Sakta girl, the former may 
remain a vegetarian and abstain from meat and 
spirits, while his wife continues to indulge in 
these luxuries. The worship of the progenitor 
Chitragupta and of the Kula Devata, or family 
gods, is carried on side by side with the cultus of 
the greater orthodox deities. While the domestic 
worship is generally conducted by the head of the 
household, the orthodox ritual is performed by 
Brahmans, who do not suffer any social discredit 
by officiating for Kayasths. In the Deccan the 
allied caste, known as Kayasth-Prabhu, are gener- 
ally followers of Vi§nu, while children are Imoivn 
as Deviputra, * sons of Devd,’ because they worship 
the Devi or local Mother-goddess rather than the 
orthodox gods. 

Literatcbb. — J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of B. Bengal, London, 1883 ; H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; W, Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the N, W. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1890 ; A. Baines, 
Ethnography [—OIAP ii. 6), Strassburg, 1912, p. 83f. For the 
branch in Bombay see BG nc. i. [1901]. WZ CkOOKE, 

KEDARNATH (Skr. Keddrandtha, ‘lord of 
Kedar,’ a title of Siva, the derivation of which 
is imknown ; it has been suggested by E. T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. ii. [1884] 796, that 
Kedar is an ancient title of Siva). — A famous 
temple and place of pilgrimage in the GarhwSl 
District of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, lat. 30° 44' N., long. 79° E. The twin peaks 
of Badarinath (y.u.) and KedamSth rise at a 
distance of ten mdes apart, and between these, at 
a height of more than 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
the temple is situated. The sanctity of the Siva 
lihga is e.xtolled in the Vamana Furana, 

According to the local legend, Parvatl asks : ‘ IVhat is Eed&rf 
What are the putts of visiting its sacred places and bathing in 
its waters?’ Siva replies: ‘The place that you have spoken of, 
O goddess I is so dear to me that I shall never forsake it. 
■When I or Brahma created the universe, Kedar so pleased me 
that it shall ever remain sacred to me. BrahmS and the other 
gods are there; whoever dies there becomes one with Siva.’ 
The title of the deity is Sadaiiva, ‘alwaj-s happy,’ and he 
seems to be the successor of an older god, PaSupati, ‘lord of 
animals.’ 

The temple ranks among the twelve famous 
lihga slinnes of India. The Pandavas, it is said, 
came to the Himalaya, and arrived at the river 
Mandfikini to worship 6iva. In their eagerness 
they desired to touch the god, but he avoided them 
and plunged into the earth, ofTerin" to his votaries 
only the sight of the lower part of his body. The 
upper part is said to have come to the surface at 
^^ukhar Bind in Nepal, where it is worshipped 


as Painpatinatha. The Pandavas were cleansed 
of their sins and built five temples in honour 
of the god. In Buddhist times the place became 
a centre of the Bauddhamargi cultus, which was 
overthrown ^out the heginnmg of the 8th cent. 
A_.D. by the Saiva reformer, Sankaracharya, who 
died here at the age of 32. As is the case at 
Badarinath, the shrine is served by Namhutiri 
Brahman priests from S. India who were intro- 
duced by the great Saiva missionary. The sanctity 
of the place has been explained by the fact that 
pilgrims are overpowered by the strong scent of 
the roses and syringa bushes close to the border of 
the eternal snow. This, combined with the rari^ 
of the air, produces a sense of faintness, which is 
naturally attributed to spirit agency, while the 
strange sounds produced by falling avalanches and 
tendings of the ice and snow doubtless contribute 
to the same belief. The existing buildings are of 
no architectural importance. Sacred places abound 
in the neighbourhood, the most important of 
which is Mahapanth, where there is the famous 
cliff, known as Bhairava Jhamp, from which 
pilgrims were accustomed to precipitate themselves 
as an offering to Siva; as in other parts of the 
Himalaya, a human scapegoat slides down a rope— 
a rite which has its parallels in other places— the 
object being apparently to secure the fertility of 
the crops (J. G. Frazer, 2%e Scapegoat, London, 
1913, pp. 196 f., 254, Fattsanias, do. 1898, v. 401), 
A second form of immolation, of which instances 
are believed still to occur among fanatics, is to 
wander up the snowy slopes and court death by 


exposure. 

Literattoe. — E. T, Atkinson, Himalayan Oaietteer, II. 
[Allahabad, 1884]. Two early papers are worth reading; : H. T. 
Colebrooke, ‘The Sources ol the Ganges in the nimaari or 
Emodus,’ and F. V. Raper, ‘A Survey for the Piirpose of 
discovering the Sources of the Ganges,’ both in Asxalxe Re- 
searches, :a. [1812] ; see also J. B. Fraser, Journal of a Tour 
through part of the Himdla fountains, and te^e Sources of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, London, 1820 ; E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, Edinburgh, 1905; C. A. Shernng, 

Tibet, London, 1900 ; J. Muir, Notes of a Tnp to Kedamath, 
Edinburgh) 1856. "Nt . CROOICE. 


KEDESHAH.— See HlEBODOULOi (Semitic and 
Egyptian). 


KENOSIS. — I. The scriptural references.- 
rhe word ‘ Kenosis ’ is applied in Chri^ian the- 
ology to that attitude or action of Jesus Christ, or 
the Logos, referred to by St. PauHn Ph 2® , where 
he says of Jesus Christ ; fr fiop(pg 6eo0 ovx 

apirayfiby riyiiaaro rh eTvat taa 6etp, dXX’ ^airriv iKtvacr* 
uopAijv SoiJXou Mpiiy. This is practically all that can 
be said with certainty on the subject. We cannot 
even say definitely what the Apostle intended to 
convey by the words quoted. No other pMsago in 
his writings casts any light upon them. There is 
certainly no doubt that by the phrase 
he was expressing the same idea os ho lum m m ^ 
mind when speaking of ‘ Jesus Chnst in 2 Cob: 
Si vfias ismixeuire srhoiaios <5v. This passage, “ ' 

ever, is no less ambiguous than the former, n 
both alike the grammatical conne.xion ot i le 
statement with the antecedent designation Jesu 
Christ ’ seems to indicate that the Apostle bad in 
his mind an action of the historical JesM. > 
on the other hand, the /lop^ 0eoO and 
5oi5Xou of the first passage, and the ‘ being ncli an 
the ‘ becoming poor ' of the second, are m each ca e 
BO pointedly antithetic as to suggest that ot. raui 
was thinking of a surrender of the one for t 
other, and that accordingly he is 
an action effected by the pre-exwtcnt Chnst at uu 

incarnation. , , 

In 2 Co 8 the context does not kelp us, while m 
Ph 2, though the parenetic aim of the pawBe 
seems at first sight to point to the histoncal Jesus, 
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the context in reality presents several possibilities 
of interpretation. This would not he the case, 
indeed, if we could accept the hypothesis of A. 
Besch,^ viz. that in Ph 2®* St. Paul, on the ground 
of a primitive gospel which, according to Eesch, 
has left traces in the baptismal liturgy of the 
Severians, was speaking of a Kivtaa-a that began 
with the baptism of Jesus. Eesch had every 
confidence in his theory, believing that he was 
justified even in saying (p. 81) : 

‘ In place at the life-like impression which Ph gives at the 
historical Christ and His first public appearance at the baptism 
In the Jordan, unfortunately an unsound theorj’ of Kenosis has 
been built up upon an ungrammatical foisting in of the Xoyot 
aiT^KO! as the subject of the passage, and in this way a dogma- 
tizing exegesis has moved further and further away from the 
original sense.’ 

But Eesch fails to show even the probability — let 
alone the certainty — of the underlying assumption 
of his verdict, viz. the use of a primitive gospel by 
the Apostle. 

The exegesis of the passage is thus thrown hack 
upon the actual words. Nor, again, does the clause 
oix apTray/ibv ijy^craTO rh eXvai fga dcip enable UB to 
decide whether St. Paul was referring to the 
historical or the pre-existent Christ. Even the 
so-called ‘active’ sense of apirayp6s (‘robbery,’ 

‘ usurpation,’ ‘ opportunity for robbery ’ or ‘ for 
self-enrichment’) has been made to fit in ivith 
either alternative, though the present writer is 
of opinion that its compatibility with the theory of 
the pre-existent Christ is far from obvious. The 
tenabUity of both interpretations is much less 

t uestionahle if, \idth most modem scholars, we 
eoide for the ‘ passive,’ or rather the ‘ concrete,’ 
sense of apiray/tis (prada, ^rize ’). The translation 
in that case would he : ‘He regarded the elvat taa 
ff«<J5not as a prize to be held fast,' or ‘ as a prise tluit 
he might ormitst obtain,’ and the former rendering 
at least is quite in keeping with either interpreta- 
tion. This may also be said of the etvai taaJeQ. 
If we take the phrase as equivalent to iu poptp^ Beov 
that, then it has no direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the subject of ipfijaaTo ; if we feel it 
necessary, however, to make a distinction in mean- 
ing between the two phrases, the former accords 
very well with the theory that the whole passage 
refers to the historical Christ, while it harmonizes 
with the reference to the pre-existent Clirist only 
if we assume — an assumption ividely held, but, the 
present writer tliinks, untenable — that St. Paul 
regarded the pre-existent Christ as the ‘ heavenly 
man.’ 

Nor can we decide with confidence between the 
exegetioal alternatives presented by Ph 2’ even by 
an appeal to the only non-Pauline passage of the 
NT that perhaps rests on the same underlying 
ideas, viz. that verse of the high-priestly prayer 
which Origen (dc Princ. in. v. 6) applied in the 
same way : Aral vvv Sb^aabv pt <nJ, ^rdrep, zrapi ctavrtp 
rn Sb^D 5 eXxoy vph toO rhv Kbo'pcv cXvai rapb, crol ( Jn 17®). 
Not that we would contend that St. Paul should 
not be interpreted by St. John ; as a matter of 
fact, if the Johannine writings contained an un- 
ambiguous passage which exactly aOTeed ivith any 
one o? the possible interpretations of _Ph 2® , it would 
certainly lend a sanction to that interpretation. 
But is Jn 17° unambiguous? Even if, in view of 
other passages in the Fourth Gospel (1®^' ^ 8°®), 

we reject the interpretation of tXxor as implying a 
possession in the destinatio divina — an interpreta- 
tion endorsed by the Socinians, the^ Eationalists, 
and Schleierniacher, and defended with new argu- 
ments by H. "Wendt — we cannot venture to call it 
BO, for the -vdew that Jn 17° refers to a glory 
regarded as having been surrendered in the act of 
incarnation cannot be maintained in face of Jn 1^° 
2“ 11*-°°. If Jn 17°, accordingly, can be taken 
1 ■ Agraphtt ’ 2, I’ll xxx. S and 4 (Leipzig, 1900), p. 79 0. 


only as referring to a complete and plenary re- 
entrance upon a glory which was in some sense 
veiled during the earthly life of Jesus, it also fails 
to help us in determining the sense of the Pauline 
iavrbv iKiywa-e. On that interpretation we may 
certainly regard Jn 17° as implying an action of 
the \byos iffapKos upon which rested the possibility 
of such veiling, but we may equally wellsee in the 
passage an attitude of the ^6705 tytrapKot of which 
Bis being veiled was the result. Moreover, the 
exegesis of Jn 17° is rendered difficult by the fact 
that we cannot definitely say whether an appeal 
to the Logos-idea is here justified at all, or whether 
the truth lies with those who hold that St. John, 
in conformity with Jeivish thought, usually asso- 
ciates the pre-existence of Christ rvith His entire 
person, and that his restricting it to Christ’s 
pneumatic existence, ns contrasted ivith His flesh, 
is found only in the Prologue. 

In the circumstances it is but natural that 
exegetes should still he at issue as to the interpre- 
tation of Ph 2°'^-. In point of fact they are at 
present even more divined than they were about 
thirty years ago, as it seemed for a time that the 
interpretation which found the subject of iavriv 
iKivoiire and ifyya-aTo in the pre-existent Christ held 
the field in scientific exegesis, so far at least as 
this was not under the influence of confessional 
Lutheranism. Of late, however — and not from 
the Lutheran side only — the position has been 
challenged by quite a number of interpreters.^ 

2. The exegesis of Ph 262"- in the early Church. 
— Even in the early Church exegetes were less 
agreed with regard to Ph 2°''- than has sometimes 
been assumed. Here we meet with three types of 
interpretation that at first sight seem to be quite 
distinct. 

(a) The interpretation which identified the subject 

of the Kenosis with the \6yot ficrapKos. — ^The earliest 
traceable view is that which saw in the phrase 
iavrhy iKivuet a reference to the act of the \byoi 
itrapKos in His becoming incarnate. "We find it 
already in the "Falentinian Gnostic Theodotus, as, 
e.g., when he says : _ 

eavTOK xovreWiv ejcrbf toO opov • » » c!)^ oTri 

n^ijpwjiAOTo? jrpofXffwp (Clem. Alex. Bxccrpiay 85). 

This interpretation is found also in the Christian 
Gnosis of the Alexandrians — Clement (Padag. III. 
i. 2, Protrept. i. 8) and Origen : 

<iceFwo^v fOVTOP KOTojStttPWP ePTavPa, ical fctvtucra; eavroPf eXopt* 
pave troAtp TOvra wv eiteVwaev eavTOP (m J&rem, Hom, i. 7 ; 
cf. also, e.g,, de Princ., prsf. 4, and ni. v. 6, in Joann, ri. 10) ; 
and it is supported even by Tertullian : 

•Et Sermo enim Deus, qni in etfigiB Dei constitutus, non 
rapinom existinmvit pariari Deo * {de Uamis Pesurr. 6). 

In the East, indeed, it came to be the prevailing 
view. Not only do we find it in Eusebius [e.g., 
de Eecles. Theol. l. xx. 10) and Apollinaris,® but we 
can trace it also in the line of the orthodox Fathers, 
from Methodius (Conviv. iii. 8), through Athanasius 
[e.g., Orat. contra Arianos, i. 40) and the Young 
Nicseans,' to Cyril of Alexandria and the later 
orthodox theology. As a matter of fact, the inter- 
pretation in question received in some sense an 
official sanction, as it found expression in Cyril’s 
EpisUila ad Orientales, which was recognized ns a 
standard of doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon : 

e( ovpavov KoratfioiT^tra^ 6 Aoyof KfKevtaKev eavrhv, uoptihv 
SovXov {Ep, S9 [PQ Ixxvil 180 A}). 

[b) The Pelagian exegesis.— A diametrically op- 
posite interpretation of the passage is met with 
c. 400 in the West, viz. in the Commentary of 
Pelagius on St. Paul’s Epistles. Pelagius finds the 

I Cf. W. Lfitgert, Die VoUkominenen iin Pbilipperbrief. 
Giitcrsioh, 1909, p. 39 0. ; W. Warren, JThSl xii. (1911) 4010. ; 
G. Kittel, Theohgische Studim und Entiken, Gotha, 1912. 
p. 8760. 

sCr. H. Lietzmann, ApoUinarU, Gottineen. 1904, fraz. 124. 
p. 237, and fraff. 71, p. 221. «■>>&. 

* Cf, Gregojj ^az. Op xxxviiL 18 ; o xeyevrai* xeyovrai 

yip Tijs tavTov oofei]^ «jti }LiKp6v. 
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subject of the expressions iavrip iKipoKre, iiYncaro, 
and irairelpwep eatrrdp in the human being in whom 
the Logos became incarnate : ‘ Quia se assumptus 
homo humiliare dignatus est, divinitas quae humili- 
ari non potest earn qui humiliatus fuerat exaltavit ’ 
(PL XXX. 884 C). Even ‘ secundum hominem ’ 
Christ was, according to Pelagius, ‘ in forma Dei,’ 
t.e. ‘in imagine Dei,’ because He ‘absque peccato 
erat,’ and because He was the one ‘ in quo Dens 
erat,’ i.e. ‘plenitudo deitatis’ (loo. cit. ; cf. pseudo- 
Primasius, PL Ixviii. 630) ; although ‘ quod erat, 
humilitate celavit, dans nobis exemplum ne in his 
gloriemur quae forsitan non habemus’ {PL xxx. 
884 BC). 

The text of Pelagius — at this Mint probably not 
completely traceable in pseudo-Hieronymus — does 
not provide a particular exposition of iKiphiae or 
odx aprrayfibp yy^ffaro, ktK., nor can pseudo-Pri- 
masius be used here as supplementing it, since he 
has manifestly interpolated something of his own ; 
stUl, the exegesis of Pelagius can be made out 
distinctly enough. In view of Col 2® — a passage 
which he imdoubtedly had in his mind — the phrase 
iavrbp iKipacre is adequately explained by the words 
‘quod erat, humilitate celavit,’ while the words 
‘dans nobis exemplum ne in his gloriemur quae 
forsitan non habemus’ suggest the foUoiving ex- 
planation of o6x apiray/ibp Tiyi^(raTO, ktX. : ‘ non glori- 
atus est in his quae habebat ’ (i.e. rb efpai lira 6eip~ 
rb elpat ip p.op<fi-Q 6eo\j). The latter interpretation, 
again, is further explained by what Pelagius says 
with reference to ‘ formam servi accipiens ’ : * ita 
ut pedes lavaret discipulorum ; celavit quod erat, 
Adam vero et antiques hostis usurparunt superbia 
quod non erant’ (PL xxx. 884; H. Zimmer, 
P&lagius in Irland, Berlin, 1901, p. 377). 

Thus, in dealing with Ph 2®, Pelagius, like the : 
recent expositors Liitgert (op. cit.) and J. Weiss, ^ i 
has been reminded of Gn and under the ; 
influence of this reminiscence applies the entire 
passage in Ph. to Christ as the second Adam. It 
would seem that this interpretation was suggested 
to him by earlier tradition, as his older contempor- 
ary, Phoebadius of Aginnum, is also reminded by 
Ph 2®'- of the fact that the Logos ‘ induerat quod 
servire, quod mori posset : hominem scilicet . . . 
ut [printed ‘ et ’] secundus Adam per obedientiam 
restitueret quod primus transgressione perdiderat’ 
(contra Arianos, 21 [PL xx. 29 A]). 

(c) The Antiochene -Occidental interpretation . — 
The third interpretation of Ph 2®“- takes a middle 
course between the two discussed above. It was 
known to Pelagius, who, however, rejected it in 
the interests of anti-Arianism : 

‘Aliqui huno locum ita intelligunt quod secundum divinl- 
tatem se humiliaveris Christus, secundum formam sciliceb Dei, 
secundum quam aequalitatem Dei non rapinam usurpaverit 
quam naturaliter possidebat, et exinanivent se, non substan- 
tiam cvacuans, sea honorem declinans, formam servi, hoc est 
naturamhominis, induendo, et per omnia ut homo tantummodo 
apparendo atque humili obedientia nec crucis mortem recus- 
ando’ {PL xxx. 884 A; cf. Zimmer, op, cit. p. 377, and pseudo- 
Priraasius). 

This interpretation was at that period widely 
current in the West. It was adopted by Ambrosi- 
aster (PL xvii. 409) — though with some points of 
resemblance to the view of Pelagius, as, e.g., with 
regard to the ‘forma Dei’ — and also by Phoebadius 
(ib. XX. 29 A) and his contemporary Gregory of 
Elvira;® while, as regards Ambrose,® Augustine,* 
and even Hilary,® it is obvious that_ they too 
favoured this interpretation, though with certain 
1 In Religion in Getchichleund Gegenicart, i. (Tubingen, 1009) 
1726. 

- de Fide, 8 (Pi xi. 47 f .) ; Tractatus Origenis, cd. P. Batiffol, 
Paris, 1900, vil. 83; cf. A. IVilmart, RLE, Oct.-Nov. 1000, p. 
233(1., and G. Kruger, in PPiVxxiii. 693 f. 

> Cf. U. Reuter, Augustinieehe Studien, Gotha, 1SS7, p. KOf. 

4 Ib. p. 193 f.; 0. Schcel, Die Ansehauung Avgustint uler 
Chritti Person \md Jf’erl-, Tubingen, 1901, p. 216(1. 

i C(. I. A. Domer, EnitcieMtmgsgeseh. der Lehre von aer 
Person ChrisiH, p. 1043 (L; PREi i. 253f. 


modifications due to Greek influence, t.c. to the 
view indicated under (a) above. Apart from these 
modifications, this current Western interpreta- 
tion agrees with the Pelagian in three important 
partitjulars. (1) It takes Ph 2®®^ as referring to 
the historical Jesus Christ, though-— diverging hero 
from Pelagius — to Christ ‘ secundum dimitatem,’ 
i.e. to the XSyos (poapKos. Ambrosiaster is quite 
aware of his divergence at this point froni the 
view noted in (a), and explicitly says ; 

‘Non enim mihi eicut quibusdam videtur, tic formam servi 
nccepisse dum homo natus est; vide enim quid dicat: Hoc 
Bentite in vobis quod et in Christo lesu, id est, Deo et homlne’ 
(Pi xvii. 432 A). 

But, on the other hand, Phenhadius, Gregory of 
Elvira, and, above all, the Grtecizing Patheis 
(HUaty, Ambrose, Augustine) include in the Ken- 
osis also the ‘incamatio’ of the Logos, as the 
decisive inception of the process expressed by 
the words iavrbp ixipucre and wrought out in the 
life of the historical Christ. (2) The current 
Western interpretation and that of Pelagius 
have in common the idea of the co-existence of 
the ‘forma Dei’ and the ‘forma servi’ — an idea 
very prominent also in Hilary, Ambrose, and 
Aurastine (cf. Reuter, loc. cit.). (3) In connexion 
witYi that view, they agree also in regarding the 
icipucnt as a Kpi\}/is (‘celavit quod erat’). 

In all these three points, again, the current 
Western interpretation coincides with the com- 
mon Antiochene, though the latter, like the Grmc- 
izing Western Pathers, often in^afts the Ivav- 
dpdnrtia-is into the conception of the Kipwais, The 
correspondence is clearest in the case of Nestorius. 
While Nestorius recognizes the ipavOptimtais ns the 
essential starting-point of the Kipu<ris^ he expressly 
says with reference to Pli 2®®’ : oi5k etjre (sc. 6 llavNos)' 
Totfro (ppopclffOoi iy iplp iKalip rip 6etf \6yip (Nestoriana, 
p. 254), 

Moreover, the co-existence of the popipi] 
and the SotXov which we already find in 

the Fragments of Nestorius® is shown by his 
Liber Hcraclidis to have been one of his leading 
ideas, inasmuch as he identifies gop^ and ■trpbtrbijop,* 
and the exchange of the irpiaonra is the decisive 
factor in bis conception of the ‘ unio personalis 
of the two natures.* Lastly, it has long been 
recognized that Nestorius attached great import- 
ance to the Cliristological xpilyC'is; thus, to take 
but a single instance, we quote here wh(it lie says 
regarding the self-restraint of Jesus Christ at the 
Temptation ; o!ik iKKoXvirrci rbp KCKpvppipoP Beop 
. . , dXV (ij ipBpuvos j{/iKbs d.PTi<p9iyyerai (Neston- 
ana, p. 343). , 

Like Nestorius, Entherius of Tyana, a 
kindred views, emphatically asserts that Ph - 
ought not to be read as referring to the Logos; 
in opposition to the words of Cyril quoted above 
(a), he writes : 

‘Sequere apostolum Pauluro • . • ; non ait, Ipso do coco 
descendens Deus Verbum eiinanivit eeiuetipsum^. • • ™ 

quid dicifc? Hoo sentiatur in vobis quod et in Chnst^Mu 
(J. D. Mansi, SS. Concilia CoK., Venice, 1759-93, y. O^ e-c, cl. 

G. Ficker, Butheriue von Tyana, Leipzig, 1003,_p. 49 (.). 

The views maintained by Nestorius and Lu- 
therius in connexion with Ph 2®®- were, htiweviir, 
not distinctively Nestorian; they were rather m 
the line of the common Antiochene tradition, in 
fact, notwithstanding the friigmcntary 
which the writings of the earlier Antiocluanss - 
vive, it seems certain that the teaching of Tlieo 
of Mopsuestia regarding the r/yVuva of tbe cwo 
natures in Christ must brive been very m^^ar 
to that of Nestorius, and the formePs exposition 
1 Nestoriana, ed. F. Loo(b, Halle, 1005, p. 175. 

J ■Rv?.’ w?!--!.-.?.-. a- Vni, Paris. 1910. D. H7 : ‘I.o.?°‘?* 
CBt 


par I'unSon au poinv ae vue ac i Chris- 

* Cl. Loots, Nestorius and his Place in the Uisiory er 
tian Doctrine, Carobridjc, 1914, p. 83 ff. 
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of Ph shows that he too regarded the historical 
Christ (or the Xo' 7 os IvaapKos) as the subject of iain-bv 
(K^vua-c and interpreted the Khioai^ as a Kpi5^« : 

TO oSo ‘ eovTOV ew'vMoe * okti tou * ouk eSttf ct taurtiv.* 7“P 

5ot?Xov Ao^wv d^iav eiceiinjv aTre/cputpe, tovto toTs opweri tXtfai 
vo/iif6uevo5 onep i^aCvtro {Theodori episcopi MopsuesUni tn 
epistulas B. Pauli commentariit ed. H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 
1882, i. 216 f.). 

(rf) The question as to the priority of the various 
exegetical traditions; Novatian. — WMeh of these 
three t 3 rpe_a of exegesis has the longer tradition 
behind it is a question not to be answered by a 
mere reference to the fact that Theodotus, Cle- 
ment, Tertullian, and Origen were of earlier date 
than Pelagius and the Antiochians. For the cir- 
cumstance that what is common to the Pelagian 
and the current Western interpretation appears 
also among the Antiochians lends prohahility to 
the supposition that here too^ the Antiochene 
and the Western expositors were dependent upon 
a common tradition ; and this tradition may well 
have been in existence prior to the period of the 
Apologists. This possibility is so far borne out 
by a conjecture which, as the present writer thinks, 
is urged upon us by a detailed examination of both 
the Pelagian and the ancient Westem-Antiochene 
view — namely, that the exegesis associated ivith 
each of these goes back to a single earlier interpre- 
tation, according to which the subject of ^atn-4i< 
iKivnKre was the integral personality of the histori- 
cal Jesus Christ. An objective argument in favour 
of the hypothesis in question is provided by the 
interpretation of Ph given by Novatian {de 
Trin. 22 [17] [PL iii. 957 f.]). The interpretation 
is not indeed homogeneous. For the most part 
it centres in the historical Christ, thus ; 

' Quamvis ex Deo Patre Deuro esse raeminisset, nunquam ee 
Deo Patri aut oomparavit out ooiitulit (p. fljS A) ; exinanivit se, 
dum ad iniuriaa oontumeliasque descendit, dum audit iuianda, 
experitur indiqna ’ (p. 058 0). 

But Novatian, in another passage (p. 959 B), in- 
cludes also the ‘nasoi’ and the ‘human am oondi- 
tionis fragilitatem suscipere’ in the exinanitio, 
and actumly finds (p. 958 C) the Ktvucns in the 
circumstance that the 

'auotoritas divinl Verbi, ad susoipiendum hominem interim 
conquiescens, neo bo euis viribus exercens, deiicit se ad tempus 
atque deponit, dum hominem fert quern suscipit.' 

Even in the last two passages, however, the 
‘self-emptying’ of the Logos is not an action 
of the >i6yos da-apKos, but an attitude of the Myos 
(vffapKos — a self-restraint which Novatian ascribes 
to the historical Christ. Then m regards Ph 2’, 
Novatian refers it — ^in the first instance Avithout 
making any distinction between the ‘ homo Christi ’ 
and the Logos — to the historical Saviour in His 
undivided personality, while subsequently be says 
of the historical Christ that He was man because 
He had humbled Himself, but was God and Lord 
because He had received the ‘ nomen Dei.’ Have 
we not here the common root of the later Pelagian 
and the current Western view ? And does not the 
interpretation of Novatian, precisely because of 
its lack of unity, point back to a view of the 
Philippian passage according to which the subject 
of iKtvuiffe was more clearly and consistently 

identified with the historical Christ 1 

3. Theories of the Kenosis current in the early 
Church.— WliUe the early Church thus provides 
three several interpretations of _Ph 2®®', it was, 
nevertheless, more unanimous in its conception of 
the Kenosis than that fact might lead us to sup- 
pose. The truth is that no theologian of any 
standing in the early Church ever adopted such 

theory of the Kivtii<xis of the Logos as would in- 
volve an actual supersession of His divine form of 
existence by the human — a real ‘ 6econitjjy-man,’ 
i.e. a transformation on the part of the Logos. 

(a) Popular conceptions. — Among the masses, no 
doubt, views of the kind just indicated were 
1 Of Doofa, Kestorivs, pp. 107-125. 


widely current at an early period, and, indeed, 
have always been so. As a matter of fact, they 
rest upon a legitimate basis, i.e. they cohere witn 
a view' which is eminently intelligible to a living 
Christian faith. The genuinely Christian convic- 
tion of the perfect revelation of God in the person 
of the historical Jesus Christ found expression at 
an early period in the doctrine that the invisible, 
incomprehensible, and impassible God had become 
visible, comprehensible, and passible in the his- 
torical Jesus (Ignatius, ad Polyc. iii. 2) ; and 
this type of formulation, w'hich, though it has a 
‘modalistic’ complexion, w’as not put forward in 
a modalistic sense, and might be described as 
‘religious-modalistic,’ or ‘ naive-modalistic,’ was 
especially popular in the theological tradition of 
Asia Minor.’ The sense in which such formula- 
tions were understood by the ‘ simplices ’ may be 
seen in the so-called modalistic Monarchianism. 
To that school of doctrine there was nothing ob- 
jectionable in the idea that God had transformed 
Himself in the manner indicated, and it could be 
said of Him : 

Tovtov cti'at dtSparoy oT< /iTj oparai, oparhy Si ore oparai' ayey. 
lOFfToy Si ore^fiT^ yeyyaratf yeyyrjToy St oray yeyyarat eK Ilapeiyov 
aJToOij Kai aSdyaroy ore pd) tratrXT) P-^re oyrjtricp. eiray Si rraSrj 
npoere'Mfi, trdirxety koX OirrtaKtiy (Hippolytus, Philosopd, X. 27 ; 
cf. Loots, Dogmengesch. § 27, Sb, p. 185). 

That in quarters where the subject of the Incar- 
nation was found in the Logos as distinguished 
from the 0t6s trarvp such conceptions should be 
transferred to the Logos by simple minds is not to 
be wondered at, and the fact of such transference 
is capable of proof. Basil the Great is acquainted 
with and argues against those who interpret the 
incarnation of the Logos in the sense that wSo-o i) 
ToO MoKoyevoDs ipiais irpim] [Ep. ccliii. 2), while in 
Hilary (de Trin. x. 67 ; of. 60) and in Gym of Alex- 
andria (adv. Anthropomorph, 19 and 18 ; cf. PEP? 
X. 250. 20 ff.) we have a polemic on the same lines. 
Thus, when at an earlier stage we find Celsus 
making sport of the notion that the Ms >>6yos for- 
sook His throne and suffered a pera/SoMj t( d7o0ou 
tls xasSy (Origen, c. Celsum, iv. 6 and 14), we need 
not imagine that he is maliciously indulging his 
wit in forced interpretations ; it is likely enough 
that he had already encountered that conception 
of the tyayffpiOwncis tov X^ou which we can trace in 
the 4th century. And, indeed, does not the koto- 
paivav in Jn 3“ 6^ point back to such popular 
conceptions 7 At all events it must soon have sug- 
ested them ; and, alike under the influence of the 
ohannine passages and apart from them, analog- 
ous ideas have been current among the masses in 
all periods. It may well be that tliey were not 
associated with the academic concept sivoiais, but 
so far ns the notion was popularly understood 
it would derive its connotation from the ideas in 
question. Popular preacliing and poetic language 
frequently adapted themselves to such views. Even 
to-day, in the evangelical songs of the Church, w'e 
are often told, c.g., how the Son of God ‘left His 
throne of glory,’ and the like. In all periods, too, 
there have been theologians whose ‘ system ’ was 
cast in the mould of popular doctrine, or was at 
least largely indebted to it. 

(b) The Apologetic and Arian conceptions of the 
mutability of the Logos. — In the early days of 
Christian theology, among certain of the 2nd cent. 
Apologists, there appears a train of thought which 
agreed to some extent with the popular concep- 
tions just noticed, but differed from them widely in 
origin. Jnstin(i?iaf. cxxviL),Theophilusof Antioch 
(adAutol. ii. 22), and Tertullian, in conformity 
with tbe subordinationism of their philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and with a view to preserv- 
ing both the philosophical idea of God as abstractly 
supramundane and the realitj’ of ttie Biblical the- 
1 CJ. liOOls, Dogmengpschiehu*, Halle, 1900, § 21, 25, p. 1<2. 
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ophanies, resolved the ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above (a) into the idea 
that the Logos [who had appeared in Christ] was 
a Se&repo! 6e6i who was not etjual to the dppirros 
irarfjp in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of becoming visible. This idea finds 
its most nnconiproniising form of expression in 
Tertullian — although in a manner that repeatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ ; 

‘ Constat eum semper visum esse ni) initio qui visus (uerit in 
flnej et eum neo in fine visum qui nee ab initio fuit visus [cf. 
1 Ti ; et ita duos esse, visum et invisum ’ (ado. J^rax. xv.); 
‘ quaeoumque exigitis Deo digna habebuntur in Patre invisibili 
incongressibilique et plaoido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum 
Deoj quaeoumque autem ut indigna reprehenditis deputa- 
buntur in Klio et viso et audito et congresso’ (ado. Marc. 
ii. 27). 

That this idea was associated mth the doctrine of 
the Kenosis by any of the Apolo^ts can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable ; for, 
so long as the ‘ Incarnation ’ could in some sense 
be brought into line with the theophanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo- 
sophers (Justin, Apol. i. 6) and prophets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self-limitation of the 0eit \6yot : the }>.6yos had 
appeared dvOptirrov fiopipy even to Joshua (Justin, 
Dial, Jxi.); and Clement of Alexandria, who 
shared the Logos - conception of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also Sid r&v 
irpoipitricp ipcpypaa^ <rap| e-yevcTO (Excerpta, xLx.). 
But these notions of a ‘ Dens visibilis ’ existing side 
by side with the ‘philosophorum Dens invisibilis’ 
would have a very different effect among the people 
generally. _Nor is there the slightest doubt that 
the Arian views of the per se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became the subject of all the experi- 
ences of the historical Jesus, including His growth 
and His experience of hunger and pain, were con- 
nected by tradition with the Logos - doctrine of 
the Apologists, and it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of Ph 2® in the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the immutability of 
the Logos . — In the further development of the ortho- 
dox theology, if we are to judge by such utterances 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per se could have relin- 
quished invisibility for visibility, impassibility for 
passibility, and the Divine omnipresence for finite 
human existence was repudiated in the most posi- 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
still trace an echo of his broad conception of incar- 
nation indicated in (6) above, when he thus speaks : 

ov yap eftOTarat rrore -nj? avrov rrepiajjrrl^ o vto? tov &< 0 Vt cv 
ovK arroTff/xPO/^epoy, ou firra^Cutav «#c r6nov ronoy, 
nayrrf SiP tranrore #cat rrepiexoMCPOf {Strom, VTI. U. 6. 6), 

All the later orthodox writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion. Origen makes use of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsns referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does he realize that the Spirit or God 
fills the earth ; God has descended in -virtue of His 
SSpafits ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change ; God changes not (Mai 3®), pitpap 

ydp rp oicrlgi dTpeirros crvyKara^alpei rp Trpopolf xal rp 
olxopo/xlf Toh avBptinrlpoii vpaypaaip (c. Cels. iv. 5 and 
14; cf. V. 12). During the earthly life of Jesus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevissimi corporis claustra,’ but rather ‘ et in cor- 
pore et ubique totus aderat Dei Filins ’ {de Princ. 
IV. 3 [30]). 

This idea, viz. that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos stDl continued to rule over all 
things, and that therefore He was not only -wholly 
in Christ, but also wholly ‘ extra camera ’ — a -view 
which, ns held also by the Calvinists, was spoken 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘ Extra Cal- 
vinisticum’— represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Church. Testimonies to 
Its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the immutability 
of God, as obvious as it was unquestionable. Fur- 
ther, the Nicene Creed, in its anathemas, formu- 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Lo^os is 
fir/jevToi and dpaWotexTos. Of the theory that the 
Logos,_in consequence of a mutation in His essen- 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in tlie 
liistoricaT Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus : 

TovTO ovSeVa ^yov}iai povv (X^vra Kal rhy tov 6>rov icficn;- 

fiipop ndax^iy to apputrrrifia {Ep. Cclxii. 2). 

(d) The common doctrine of the Kenosis in the 
early Church, — On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one theologically intelligible view of kavrSp idrast 
as implying an act of the Logos — the view, namely, 
to which Irencens had given expression, though 
not in connexion with Ph 2® : * 


<rvvevr\vi<i^tv vios tov 6eov, TeA.eto5 wv, tw ov IC 

eatfTOV, dAAd 6td to tov dvOpuiirov y^irioy ovt<o ^ 

dyOpuinof avrhy rjBtjvaro (iv, xxxviii. 2 ; cf. 1). 

This view was adopted by Novatian (cf. 2 (d] above), 
and also by Origen ; 

‘ Per ipsam buI exinonitionem studet nobis deitatls plenitudincm 
demonstrare’ (de Princ. i. ii. 8). 

Origen explains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed as follows : 

Imagine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world— its 
very magnitude would preclude its being seen ; a small copy ot 
it in the same material, however, would dve us some idea ot It. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the splendour of the 
pure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Lofos, by His 
Kenosis He made it possible for us to look into His divine light ; 
‘brevissimae Jnsertus humani corporis /orwae ex operum virtu- 
tisque similitudine Dei Patris in se immensam atque invlsibilem 
magnitudinemdesignabat’ (toe. eif.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
Logos which was involved in His manifestation in 
a human form, though at the same time Ho is not 
in any way limited as to His cosmic position. This 
conception of the Kenosis may be regarded as the 
recognized -view of the early Church. It is the 
view alike of the theologians who refer the lavrdp 
idpoiot to the Xi 5705 dsapsos, and so identify dpurit 
-with ipapOptiTTijcis (2 [a)), and of those who find the 
subject of iavrSp idpicire in the \6yos IpeapKos. For 
the theologians who identify dpua-is and ipapOpt!>- 
irricrts firmly believe, like the other group, that the 
Logos, notwithstanding His incarnation, remained 
ipaWolorros, and, as_ regards His divine place in the 
universe, unconditioned — adpuros (as Apollinari.s 
himself puts it ; cf. 4 (6) below). In the view of 
all these theologians, moreover, the two popipal are 
in reality co-existent, inasmuch as the irpisSeop 
l<T&ri]s — even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 ta))“ 
was still retained by the 'Kiyos (pcrapKot. Both 
groups were alike convinced that the ‘ ile.sli, t.e. 
the human vehicle of the manifestation, stood in 
the way of a complete revelation, or — what is the 
same thing, dpuirts and KpSiPts being here identical 
— made it impossible for the Deity to reveal His 
majesty fully within the limitations involved. 
Thus the two interpretations given respectively m 
2 (a) and 2 (c) above might frequently merge in 
each other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesis 
(2 (b) above), to which that of the Antiochmiis 
frequently approximates,® rest nppn anv other 
conception of the Kenosis. The idea that t 
Logos in assuming human nature snrrenderca mo 
universal operation of His deity certainly sccra^ 
very far removed from the idea that He bemme 
incarnate in a man who veiled the indwellin,, 
irKilpiciia rijs Stfrrqroi, humbled Himself, etc. I 
so long as the ‘ Extra Calvini.sticnm (cf. (e) above) 

1 CI.. however, iv. xxiv. 2 [Masroetl. 

2Cf. also Justinian, adv. JtonnuUo^, etc. (PC? Ixxxri. J. 

J0C3 A). 
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is adliered to, the Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both cases. 

, Diverse aspects of the early Church theories, 
t is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
regarding iavrbv iKhucre propounded by the early 
theologians seem to differ very greatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Pelagius. But the differ- 
ences do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the Kenosis ; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

(a) The influence of popular doctrine upon the 
orthodox theologians. — Although Clement of Alex- 
andria held, as already noted, that a /icrapalveiv Ik 
T&! rov els tSttov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, we nevertheless find him saying; atrrbs 
Kar^XBe {Quis dives, xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex- 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the formulm and symbols of the pcmular 
conception of the ivavOpdirnais. Even the Nicene 
Creed, immediately before its anathema upon the 
iWoim-bv Xfyovras elvai rbv vlbv tov deoG, speaks of 
rbv Si vp-as KareXO&vra. Frequently, too, the old 
‘ religious-modalistic ’ view of the person of Jesus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its influence felt. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, e.g., writes thus : 

rdn-ov tK r6irov o firfittfX rSnta v(jpovfte^o;i o axpwo^t o 
acna/iaro;, o aTreptXTprro? (Orai, xxxvil. 2) ; 

and yet he not only accepts, as is shown by these 
words, the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum,’ but still adheres 
to the essentially ‘Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was effected ‘substantia 
aniraae inter Deum carnemque mediante ’ : 

o exwpiJTOs x^purai fita fxttnjs votpas p.eaiTtvov(njs OebrJlTi 
KoX capKhf iraxvrqri (Offlt. XXXviu, 13). 

(b) Apollinaris of Laodicea, — Of all the theo- 
lo^ans of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicea who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular dogmatics. His doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, according to which the Logos is the voOs of 
the /ila <t>b<ris oMeros of Christ, might_ even be 
described as a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the tvavdpib- 
r-jjo-is into a theological theory. In Apollinaris, 
indeed, we find statements that seem to indicate a 
type of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
X670S ; 

trapKbKTts K^poitris (I^otzraanu, Apollineris, fra^. 124, p. 237); 
el pT} vovs tvaapKos yeyovev 6 Aoyo?, oAAa (ro<)iia tJv ev tw vcu, ov 
nareBij 6 Kvpios ovSl tKivtaaev iavT^v (ib. frag. 71, p. 221, 14 (.). 
Yet he also eaye : KCi'utra; piv iavrhv Kara mv fL6pijm<riv 
<3ovAou>-, aKtvtoTos 64 itai aroAAocojTor lEa-ra $eiav ouaiav 
(ou6e,zfa yap aWoCaurls rrepi Tijr GeCav tfivatv) o664 rAarro^Oi ou54 
av^avtrai (de Utiione, 6, IJetzmann, p. 188, l); o\iKapa per(- 
mtjrv b rrpbs 0ebv tcro-njr, oAX* aroAAoiwTOy rj Georrjs epeivev 
TavT^TVrr (14*. 16, P. 182, 2f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notivithstanding 
his affinity to the popular doctrine, there is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges 
from the general tradition of the early Church (cf. 
3 (d) above). 

(c) Tho Antiochians. — ^It is true that the Christ- 
ology which is furthest removed from Apollinarian- 
ism, i.e. that of Nestorius, and that of Pelagius 
(which coincides with the latter in many of its 
formulffi), does not merely ‘ seem to differ.’ In so 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ ivas 
brought to discussion in the theorizings of the 
early theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (cf. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 If.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotio views to which Irenams and Novatian had 
already given expression, and Avhich were never 
really discarded by the theology of the early Church 
— a development which had disengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmatics. The ApoUi- 


narion doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques- 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conc^tion of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a ivwais saS’ inrbo'Taa'iv of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
tvbicnsflvaiKi), and also in the orthodox Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the Svarris kuB' vjrbaTacriv, although that 
doctrine was put forward as an ‘ unio personalis.’ 
In the early Church, however — even in the hands 
of Apollinaris and the Monophysites — the tendency 
never attained its final development. This Avould 
have been secured only if the idea of the pla <pv(ris 
abvBeros with which Apollinaris had at least at- 
tempted to deal in a serious fashion,^ the idea of 
the Ipbins ipvcriKb, to which Cyril sometimes attaches 
the same meaning,® and that of the ivijia-is saB’ 
inrSiTTaaiv had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. But the Apollinarian theory 
of the p-la. <p6ins abvBeros and the allied idea of a 
Spoins ifivaiifi conflicted with that dvaXXotwrov eXvai 
of the Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredited doctrine that the Logos 
had not forfeited His uphs Bebv Mtijs, Avhile, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the Spuhtis koB’ 
virbaraaip broke down in face of Theopaschitism, 
since even the idea that els rrjs aylas rpidSoj irirrovBe 
capA adds nothing to the theologically unservice- 
able paradox of Athanasius : airbs ijr i irdo-vuv sal 
pi) rriaxbiy [Ep. ad Epict. 6). Nothing biit an 
earnest and resolute handling of the (ycpo-is 
in an unreserved Theopaschitism could have yielded 
a real Kenosis of the Logos. But could the Mono- 
physite theologians, who attached great importance 
to the Trisagion in its monophysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
the words dOdvaros . . . trravpitiBels SC hpas I 

$. The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church. — Mediceval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at all with the idea of the 
Kenosis— the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently — continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may be said of Roman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welte [Kirchcn-Lexikon, iii.® [1884] 271) ‘semet 
ipsum exinanivit’ (Ph 2’) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘ and not, as pseudo- 
mystics and many Protestant theologians believe, 
of His divine nature and person per se.’ The 
Kirchen-Lexihon (xii,® [1901] 179) can speak of the 
neo-Protestant theory (see below, 8) thus summarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms ; 

•Even the overt denial of the hypostatic union ia hardly a 
more mischievous attack upon the deity of Christ than thia 
“Kenosis,” which subverts the essential nature of God Him- 
self ; not unjustly has Biedermann characterized this doctrine 
as “a complete kenosis of the understandinff.” ’ 

6. The Kenosis in the Reformed theology. — ^The 
Kenosis was insisted upon more strongly by the 
BO-caUed Reformed theology, which found the 
subject of iKlvwire in the Logos — whether daapKos, 
as becoming man, or tvaapsos — and connected the 
idea with ite doctrine of the ‘ states ’ of Christ. In 
the earlier theologians of the Reformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally find assertions which readily 
explain why certain Lutherans s_poke of a special 
‘ Reformed doctrine of the Kenosis ’ : 

‘Christus In assumpta forma servi sese evacuavit Omni sua 
ploria divine, maiestate, omnipotentia, omnipnesentia ’ (11. 
Zanchi, in A. Echweizer, DU GlauhensUhre der evanptl.- 
reformUritn Kirehe, ik, Zurich, 1847, p. 297). 

The sense in Avhich such utterances are to be 
understood, however, is made clear by Zanchi 

^ Cf. LtctzmanDf frag. 118, p. 234 : fitfforrji $tov icat avBpthirtoP 
iy SptoTw' ouK apa ovre oXo; oi/rc oAAd ^eou jcot 

ayBpaprvv 

•2 De recta Fide, xl. {PG Ixxvi. 1193 B) : lijtrovf . . . 

cly tyrtrh xrvyKtCfiew, 
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ophanies, resolved the ideas of God’s becoming 
visible in Christ indicated above {a] into the idea 
that the Logos [ivho had appeared in Christ] was 
a Seirrcpot Ocdt who M’as not e^nal to the &pprjT 07 
nrariip in the plenitude of the Divine majesty, and 
was capable of becoming visible. This idea finds 
its most uncompromising form of expression in 
Tertullian — although in a manner that repeatedly 
betrays its original reference to the historical 
Christ : 

• Constat eum semper visum eiee nb initio qui visua (uerlt in 
fine, et eum neo in fine visum qui neo ab initio fuit visus (cf. 
1 Ti 618] ; et ita duos esse, visum et invisum’ {adv, Prax. xv.); 
■ quaecumque exigitig Deo digna habebuntur in Patre invisibili 
incongressibilique et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum 
Deo; quaeoumque autem ut indigna reprehenditis deputa- 
buntur in Filio et viso et audito et congresso’ (adv, Marc. 
ii. 27). 

That this idea was associated ivith the doctrine of 
the Kenosis by any of the Apolo^ts can certainly 
not be proved ; it is, in fact, hardly probable ; for, 
so long as the ‘ Incarnation ’ could in some sense 
be brought into line with the theqphanies of the 
OT, or with the operation of the Logos in philo- 
sophers (Justin, Apol. i. 5) and projihets, it was 
not an event of the kind that forced one to think 
of a self-limitation of the 6ebs \6yos : the XJyor had 
appeared iv dvOpthirov poptpy even to Joshua (Justin, 
Dial. Ixi. ) ; and Clement of Alexandria, who 
shared the Logos - conception of the Apologists, 
could actually say that the Logos also Sid tup 
TT poipiprCiv iveprfqaai ffapl lyivtro (Excerpta, xix.). 
But these notions of a ‘ Deus visibilis ’ e.xisting side 
by side with the ‘philosophorum Deus in visibilis’ 
would have a very different effect among the people 
generally. Nor is there the slightest doubt that 
the Arian views of the per se mutable Son of God, 
who Himself became the subject of all the experi- 
ences of the historical Jesus, including His growth 
and His experience of hunger and pain, were con- 
nected by tradition with the Logos - doctrine of 
the Apologists, and it is probable that the Arians 
too made use of Ph 2® in the service of their 
Christology. 

(c) The orthodox doctrine of the immutability of 
the Logos . — In the further development of the ortho- 
dox theology, if we are to judge by such utterances 
as are not designed merely for popular edification, 
the idea that the Logos per se could have relin- 
quished invisibility for visibility, impassibility for 
passibility, and the Divine omnipresence for finite 
human existence was repudiated in the most posi- 
tive terms. In Clement of Alexandria we may 
still trace an echo of his broad conception of incar- 
nation indicated in (b) above, when he thus speaks : 

ov Y^p efioraTai irore ourou jrepcwrnjy 6 vto? tov ov 

ovK airorejuj'd/xevoy, ov fi-vrafiaivtov << rdn-ov ely tottov^ 
iravrrj Si wm ndvrore #eal rreptexotityos (SCroin, VTT. ii. 5. S), 

All the later orthodo.x writers, when speaking in 
terms of theological science, express themselves in 
similar fashion. Origen makes use of the same ideas 
in order to parry the satire of Celsus referred to 
above. Celsus, he says, does not realize the power 
of God, nor does he realize that the Spirit of God 
fills the earth ; God has descended in virtue of His 
Sirapis ; the Logos, in becoming man, has neither 
passed from one locality to another nor undergone 
any other change ; God changes not (Mai 3°), 
ySp ry ovcrtif firpeirrof cvyKara^alpci ry irpovolq. nal ry 
olKOPojulf rots apBpitnrlpois Trpaynaxnp (c. Cels, iv. 5 and 
14 ; cf. V. 12). During the earthly life of Jpsus, 
accordingly, the Logos was not confined ‘intra 
brevissimi corporis claustra,’ but ratlier ‘ et in cor- 
pore et ubique totus aderat Dei Filins ’ [de Prine. 
IV. 3 [30]). 

This idea, viz. that during the earthly life of 
Jesus the Logos still continued to rule over all ! 
things, and that therefore He was not only wholly i 
in Christ, but also wholly ■ extra camera ’ — a view 
which, as held also by the Calvinists, was spoken ' 


of by the orthodox Lutherans as the ‘ Extra Cal- 
vinisticum ’—represents the settled belief of all the 
theologians of the early Church. Testimonies to 
its currency might be adduced alike from the East 
and from the West. To the theologians of the 
early Church it was, in view of the immutability 
of God, as obvious as it was unquestionable. Fur- 
ther, the Nicene Creed, in its anathemas, formu- 
lates as a dogma the thesis that the Logos is 
irpea-ros and dpaWolarros. Of the theory that the 
Logos, in consequence of a mutation in His essen- 
tial being, confined Himself to an existence in the 
historical Jesus, Basil the Great writes thus: 

toCto oifSeya ‘^yovfiai yovy ical rhy tpo^oy tov ^eov fcccnj* 

fieyoy irdcrxety rb dppiaoTrjfJia {Ep. cclxii. 2), 

(d) The common doctrine of the Kenosis in the 
early Church . — On the assumption that the ideas 
discussed above were valid, there remained only 
one theologically intelligible view of kaorSv ishme 
as implying an act of the Logos— the vieAv, namely, 
to which Irenseus had given expression, though 
not in connexion with Ph 2® : * 


{ruveyTpriaC^v <©>► viby tov fieov, TAeioy tov, rto avBptomp, ov Si* 
eavTov, oAAa Sid rh tov dyffpco^ov yijmoy ovrto x^^pov/ieyot, 
dyOpioTTOi avToy x^opeiv ^Svyaro (iV, xxxviii. 2 ; cf. 1). 

This view was adopted by Novatian (cf. 2 (d) above), 
and also by Origen ; 

‘ Per ipgam sui exinanitionemstudet nobis deitatisplenitudinem 
demonstrare’ (de Prine. 1 . ii. 8). 

Origen explains it by a figure, and his idea may be 
concisely expressed as follows : 


Imagine a statue of such size as to fill the whole world— Its 
very magnitude would preclude its being seen ; a small copy ol 
It in the same materia], however, would give us some idea ol it. 
Similarly, as we could not have beheld the splendour ol the 
pure light flowing from the Divine majesty of the Logos, by His 
Kenosis He made it possible for us to look into His divine light ; 
• brevissimae insertus humanl corporis formao ex operum virtu- 
tisque similitudineDei Patris in seimmensam ntque invisibllem 
magnitudinem designabat’ (loc. eit.). 

Here the Kenosis is that self-limitation of the 
Logos which was involved in His manifestation in 
a human form, though at the same time He ifl not 
in any way limited as to His cosmic position. Tins 
conception of the Kenosis may be regarded as the 
recognized view of the early Church. It is the 
view alike of the theologians who refer the iavriv 
tripuixe to the \6yos dirapKos, and so identify riruxit 
with tpavOpiiirya'is (2 (a)), and of those who find tbe 
subject of iairrbp isipwoe in the 'hirfos (paapKos. For 
the theologians who identify Kipuxns and tmvOpu- 
erycris firmly believe, like the otlier group, that the 
Logos, notwithstanding His incarnation, reninmeii 
ivaWoltjnot, and, m regards His divine place in the 
universe, unconditioned — dripceros (as Apollinuns 
himself puts it ; cf. 4 {b) below). In the view of 
all these theologians, moreover, the two piop^ai are 
in reality co-existent, inasmuch as the TpStdiop 
la-drys — even according to Apollinaris (cf. 4 
was still retained by tlie \6yos IpirapKot. Both 
groups were alike convinced that the ‘ flesh, t-e. 
the human vehicle of the manifestation, stood in 
the way of a complete revelation, or — what is the 
same thing, ripuirts and updipt! being liere ident^ni 
— made it impossible for the Deity to reveal His 
majesty fully within the limitations involic . 
Thus the two interpretations given respectively m 
2 (a) and 2 (c) above might frennentlj merge in 
each other. Nor, indeed, does the Pelagian exegesr 
(2 (6) above), to which that of the Antiocliians 
frequently approximates,® re^ upon any other 
conception of the Kenosis. The idea , 

Logos in assuming human nature Burrcndcrcu 
universal operation of His deitj' certamly ' 
very far removed from tlic idea that 
incarnate in a man who veiled the indwelli g 
Tr\hp<^uci rys BehryTos, humbled Himself, ®*®’ , ! 

so long as tbe ‘Extra Cal vinisticum (cf, (e) above) 

1 Ct., however, ir. xxiv. 2 rMasiuet). ItvitL 1 col 

2 Cf. also Justinian, adv. Aonnuttoi, etc. (PG IxxiTl- 1 , 

1063 A). 
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is adhered to, the Kenosis is taken in a sense 
essentially the same in both cases. 

f . Diverse aspects of the early Church theories, 
t is nevertheless undeniable that the theories 
regarding ^aur6i' ixivcia-e propounded by the early 
theologians seem to differ very greatly from one 
another. The extreme poles of the variation are 
found in Apollinaris and Pelagius. But the differ- 
ences do not arise out of any essential disparity of 
view regarding the Kenosis ; they are due rather 
to the various degrees in which theological theory 
is mingled with popular doctrine. 

{a) The influence of popular doctrine upon the 
orthodox theologians. — Although Clement of Alex- 
andria held, as already noted, that a perapalveiv tK 
rlnrov els rdirov could not possibly be ascribed to the 
Logos, we nevertheless find him saying: airrbs 
KaT7j\6e (Qtiis dives, xxxvii. 2). Origen often ex- 
presses himself in similar fashion, and, indeed, 
no theologian of the following period ever quite 
discarded the formuloe and symbols of the p^ular 
concMtion of the ivavdpdnrrijris. Even the Nicene 
Creedl immediately before its anathema upon the 
dXXottorAv X^orras etvai rhv vlhv roO Bead, speaks of 
riv Si’ i^/xas KaTe\86vTa. Frequently, too, the old 
‘ religious-modalistic ’ view of the person of Jesus, 
or the plethora of rhetorical language that to some 
extent adopted its terms, made its influence felt. 
Gregory of Nazianzen, e.g., writes thus : 

fitrapaCvei T<Sfrov cic riSirov o vupov/£e('o?i 6 axpQvo^t o 

atrco/JuxTO?! 6 airepiXiTiTTOf (Oral, 3 CXXVU 4 2) ; 
and yet he not only accepts, as is shown by these 
words, the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum,’ but stUl adheres 
to the essentially ‘Nestorian’ view of Origen, viz. 
that the Incarnation was effected ‘ substantia 
animae inter Deum camemque mediante ’ : 
i oxwpTjToj x**^p«iTai 5ta voxpaj /ifatTevouffT]? SebrrjTi 

KoX vapKh^ iraxvrrfTi (.Orat. xxxviil. 13). 

(6) Apollinaris of Laodicea. — Of all the theo- 
lo^ans of the early Church it was Apollinaris of 
Laodicea who accommodated his views most fully 
to popular dogmatics. His doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, according to which the Logos is the voOs of 
the fila <pi<ris ffivBerot of Christ, might even be 
described as a materially and formally ingenious 
attempt to mould the popular views of the ivavOpfl- 
irriiris into a theological theory. In Apollinaris, 
indeed, we find statements that seem to indicate a 
type of Kenosis implying a real change in the 
Xiyos : 

trapKtotTiv Keybjfftt (Lieteinann, Apollinpris, fra^. 124, p. 2^7) ; 
fl p.rj vovi evtrapKo^ yiyovev 6 \6yof, oAAa tw fw, ov 
KartSyf 6 icvpio? oufie tK^vtatrey eaurrfp (ib. frag*. 71, p. 221, 14 f.). 
Yet he also says : KJi'ueros piy iavroy Kara ttjx jji6p(l>unv 
<C3ovXou>, dic^xwTO? KoX axoXXolwToy Kara ttjx Seiay avaiay 
(ovSepia yb-p oXXotoxn? irepi tijv GtCo.v <f>vtriy} ovSi tAarrovrai ov5J 
aifavcTM (de Unione, 6 , Lietzmann, p. 18Sj 1); avK apn ptre- 
ireirev t] trpb? 0chy ttroTTjs, dAA* avoAAotwrof 17 rpeiyey cx 

TavrrfnjTi (id, IS, p. 192, 2 f.). 

Even in Apollinaris, therefore, notivithstanding 
his affinity to the popular doctrine, _there_ is no 
place for a theory of the Kenosis which diverges 
from the general tradition of the early Church (cf. 
3 (d) above). 

(c) The Antioehians. — ^It is true that the Chmt- 
ology which is furthest removed from Apollinarian- 
ism, i.c. that of Nestorius, and that of Pelagius 
(which coincides udth the latter in many of its 
formulffi), does not merely ‘ seem to differ.’ In so 
far as, in the divergence referred to, the question 
regarding the agent in the person of Christ was 
brouglit to discussion in the theorizings of the 
early theologians, the differences are profound. 
The Nestorian doctrine of the Kenosis (cf. Loofs, 
Nestorius, p. 82 ff.) is a lucid development of the 
Kenotio views to which Irenoeus and Novatian had 
already given expression, and which were never 
really discarded by the theology of the early Church 
—a development which had disengaged itself as far 
as possible from popular dogmatics. The Apolli- 


narian doctrine, on the other hand, tends unques- 
tionably to pass beyond the earlier views and to 
advance towards a conception of the Kenosis more 
akin to the popular idea. This tendency also 
appears, though to a slighter degree, in Cyril’s 
theory of a ivwaK KaO’ iirSirTaaiv of the two natures 
in Christ which is not clearly distinguished from a 
fxtinrii and also in the orthodox Chalcedonian 

doctrine of the Svwtrn saB ’ virLaToxnv, although that 
doctrine was put forward as an ‘ unio personalis.’ 
In the early Church, however — even in the hands 
of Apollinaris and the Monophysites — the tendency 
never attained its final development. This would 
have been secured only if the idea of the /da (pBiris 
aivBeros with which Apollinaris had at least at- 
tempted to deal in a serious fashion,* the idea of 
the ivucris tpvaiKij, to which Cyril sometimes attaches 
the same meaning,^ and that of the ivuan kuB’ 
irrbaTaaiv had been fully wrought out in Greek 
theological thought. But the Apollinarian theory 
of the pia. ipiffit trivBero! and the allied idea of a 
SvtoiTii tpixTucn conflicted with that dxaXXoluTOx etvai 
of the Logos which was likewise maintained, and 
also with the accredited doctrine that the Logos 
had not forfeited His vpSs Behv hSTtit, while, in the 
orthodox tradition, the theory of the fvuais saB' 
{nrSaracriv broke doum in face of Theopaschitism, 
since even the idea that ets t^s dylas rpidSos TriirovBe 
capsl adds nothing to the theologically unservice- 
able paradox of Athanasius : oifrris rjv 6 ndaxitiv koI 
pti vdaxtvv (Ep. ad Epiet. 6). Nothing but an 
earnest and resolute handling of the Uvua-is ipva-iKij 
in an unreserved Theopaschitism could have yielded 
a real Kenosis of the Logos. But could the Mono- 
physite theologians, who attached great importance 
to the Trisagion in its monophysitically expanded 
form, unreservedly maintain the idea expressed in 
the words dBdvarot . . . trravpaBeU Si ijpast 

5. The Kenosis in the Middle Ages, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church. — Mediteval theology, so 
far as it was concerned at all with the idea of the 
Kenosis — the idea certainly never stands out 
prominently — continued to adhere to the consensus 
of the early Church in its Western form. The 
same may ne said of Roman Catholic dogma at 
the present day. Thus, according to Wetzer and 
Welte (Kirchcn-Lexikon, iii.“ [1884] 271) 'semet 
ipsum exinanivit’ (Ph 2’) is affirmed of Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, ‘ and not, as pseudo- 
mystics and many Protestant theologians believe, 
of His divine nature and person per se.’ The 
Kirchen-Lexikon (xii.® [1901] 179) can speak of the 
neo-Protestant theory (see below, 8) thus summarily 
dismissed only in the most caustic terms ; 

•Even the overt denial of the hj-postntio union is hardly a 
more mischievous attack upon the deity of Christ than this 
•' Kenosis,” which subverts the essential nature of God Him- 
self ; not unjustly has Biedermann characterized this doctrine 
as “a complete kenosis ol the understanding.'” 

5. The Kenosis in the Reformed theology. — The 
Kenosis was insisted upon more strongly by the 
so-called Reformed theology, which found the 
subject of iKlvivae in the Logos — ^whether fio-apxos, 
as becoming man, or tvaapKov — and connected the 
idea with its doctrine of the ‘ states ’ of Christ. In 
the earlier theologians of the Reformed Church, 
in fact, we occasionally find assertions which readily 
explain why certain Lutherans s_poke of a special 
• Reformed doctrine of the Kenosis ’ : 

•OhristuB Jn nssumpta forma Ber\'i sese evacuavit omni eua 
ploria divina, moiestate, omnipotontia, omnipKesentia* (II. 
Zanchi, in A. Schweizcr, Die Glauhemlehre der evangel,- 
re/ormierten KirchCf iL, Zurich, 1847, p. 297). 

The sense in 'which such utterances are to be 
understood, however, is made clear by Zanchi 

1 Gt. Lietzmann, fra^. 118, p. 2S4 : /lecroTTT? Oeov ical avBfHjTrwf 
iv XpiOT^* ovK apa oi^e ai'8p<o7rof oXo; ovre &eov koa 

at^p^ov 

pe recta Fide^ xl. [PG Ixxvi. 1193 B] ; *l7jcrovt Xptcrif . . . 
«ic *y Tt Tb ptero^v avyKtifieyot. 
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himself in his interpretation of iKivoiae as an action 
of tlie Logos : 

‘ Gloriam illam et maiestatcm in qua erat apud patrem, ita 
abdiderit in forma serri, ut ea penitus evacuasse visua Bit, quia 
nimirum ilia ploria in came non fulgebat, ut ab omnibus conspici 
possit’ (in H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit Christi, Gotha, 
■■.SSI, p. 173;. 

Thus the Reformed theology, even in assertions 
that seem to go beyond tlie early Church tradition, 
does not really break away from the latter. It 
retained the ‘Extra Calvinisticum ’ in all its 
precision : 

‘Cum divinitas comprehend! non queat ct omni loco praesens 
sit, necessario consequitur, esse earn quidem extra naturam 
humanam quam assumpsit, sed nihilo minus tamen esse in 
eadem eique personaliter unitam permanere’ (Catechismus 
Palal., quEst. 78). ‘ Sio Aowi naturam humanam sibi univit 
ut totus earn inhabitet et totus, quippe immensus et inflnitus, 
extra earn sit’ (S. Maresius, in il. Schneckenburger, Zur 
kirchlichen Cbristologie, Pforzheim, 1847, p. 9, note 2^ 

And, where the Reformed theology connects the 
exaltation with both natures, this is to he under- 
stood in the sense that the ‘ divina natura exaltata 
est Kard Ti, patefactione maiestatis quae in statu 
exinanitionis tanquam sub velo sese occultaverat’ 
(J. H. Alstedt, in Schweizer, op. cit. ii. 345). 

"T. The Kenosis in orthodox Lutheran doctrine. 
— The Lutherans and the ‘ Kenoticists ’ of the 19th 
cent, were in their respective ways the first to strike 
out upon really fresh lines. Luther, who, at an early 
stage(A.D. 1518; Weimar ed., 1883fF.,i, 268f.),and, 
as always (cf. PME^ x. 259), in dependence upon 
Erasmus (Letter of Feb. 1519, in E. L. Enders, 
Brief tocchsel Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, 
i. 439. 65) and in conscious opposition to the Fathers 
who Ph 2®“^‘ ‘ad divinitatem torserunt’ (Enders, 
p. 440. 93), had referred the iavrbv iKivoKre to the 
historical Christ, and to Him ‘ secundum humani- 
tatem’ (ib, p. 93), was led, in consequence of the 
sacramentarian controversy, to give definite ex- 
pression to his conviction that (jurist was ‘Deus 
revelatus,’ precisely in His humanity, in the 
genuinely scholastic theologoumenon of his doc- 
trine of Christ’s omnipresence : 

‘ Where you set God before me, tliere you must set before me 
the Humanity likewise : they cannot bo separated ... it has 
become one person ' (Bekenntnis, Erlangen ed., 1826-67, xxx. 
212 ). 

As regards Luther himself, we may doubt (cf. 
PBE^ X. 259) whether, apart from his theory 
regarding the presence of Christ’s body in the 
Supper, he ever seriously grappled with the idea 
that the humanity of Christ had in a real ‘com- 
municatio’ received the divine attributes at the 
inception of the ‘unio personalis’ in the Virgin’s 
womb ; but, as regards the Formula of Concord 
(1577), there can be no question that this idea was 
endorsed in all seriousness : 

‘Quod nd maiestatem attinet ad quam Ohristus secundum 
humanitatem suam exaltatus est, non earn turn demum acoepit, 
cum a mortuis resurrexit et ad coelos asccndit, sed turn cum 
in utero matris conciperetur’ (Sol. decl. viii. 13). 

Here the question how, on this assumption, the 
‘status exinanitionis’ is distinguished from the 
‘status exaltationis ’ still remained outside the 
sphere of living interest, and thus received no 
distinct answer. Even the idea that the Kenosis, 
which, in agreement with Luther and all the later 
orthodox Lutherans, was ascribed to the ‘ humani- 
tas Christi,’ presupposed a xT-qo-is (‘ possessio’) of 
the ‘idiomata divina’ on the part of Christ’s 
human nature in His ‘status exinanitionis’ was 
not rigorously adhered to ; and stUl less was the 
question debated whether, the being as- 

sumed, the Kenosis should be regarded only ns a 
(‘usurpationis’) or as a kA'uctis 
xp-qoeus; art. viii. 64 seems to assume no more 
thiin a Kpv>f/i! xMo'rwft while in art. viii. 26 it 
is asserted that Christ ‘secundum assumptam 
naturam, ad plenam possessionem et divinae maies- 
tatis usurpaiionem evectus est’ only in virtue of 
His exaltation. 


It was the controversy between the Tiibint'en 
and the Giessen theologians (1616-27)— who were 
at one in their view of the that first brought 

this Lutheran problem regarding the Kenosis into 
the field of serious debate. The Tubingen group, 
who thought of the Kivoia-is only as a Kpidia 
treojs, thereby fell into manifest absurdities 
a concealed Docetism. Of the Giessen group, 
Balthasar Mentzer (t 1627) tried to establish the 
theory that the Kenosis was a Kiyonris xp^crtois b)- 
arguments^ which must be regarded as an attempt 
to supplant the idea of a substance with per- 
manently — even if only potentially— inherent pro- 
perties (an idea prevalent in the doctrine of the 
Natures, as also in the doctrine of God) by tlie 
idea of the living actuality. Mentzer’s formulation 
triumphed over the Tubingen theologians, but the 
profounder thoughts by which he tried to establish 
it were soon forgotten. 

8 . The modern ‘Kenoticists.’ — Views forming 
a complete contrast to those of orthodox Lutheran- 
ism — views, indeed, which the Formula of Concord 
bans with an anathema {Epitome, viii 39)— are 
found among the modem ‘Kenotic’ theologians, 
who rerard the Kivoivis as a real surrender of the 
‘forma Dei’ for the ‘forma send,’ and thus assume 
that the Logos, in order to become man, actually 
renounced, either wholly or in part, His divine 
attributes. Such ideas, which recall the popular 
dogmatics of earlier and later times (cf. 3 (n) 
above), soon emerged sporadically in Protestant 
theology. They crop out in Menno Simons 
(t 1559) ; “ N. L. Zinzendorf (+ 1760) developed 
them with all the self-confidence of a lay theo- 
logian,® and, folloiving the fresh line taken by 
F. G. Oetinger (t 1782), P. M. Hahn (t 1790), and 
other Pietists, the Pietistio physician Samuel 
CoUenbusch (t 1803) published lengthy dis(juisi- 
tions on the same side.^ In the_ confessional 
theology of Neo-Lutheranism the first to advo- 
cate Icmdred views was E. IV. Sartorius (1831 and 
1832). It is possible that popular views supplied 
the incentive to some of these pioneers of the 
modem doctrine of the Kenosis. But the present 
■uTiter thinks that this does not apply to the 
modern doctrine itself, which originated rather 
in the endeavour at once to maintain the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the early Church and_ to do 
justice to the trae humanity of Jesus Christ and 
the unity of His person. The ■UTiter who gave 
the doctrine its scientific foundation was b. 
Thomasius (t 1875);' and, in Germany, his news, 
with more or less modification, were adopts iw 
many Lutherans — C. T. A. Liebner (t 1S71)> C. K. 
Hofmann (t 1877). W. F. Gess (t 1891). C. F. A- 
Kahnis (t 1888), Franz Delitzsch (t 1890), F. Frank 
(tl894), C. E. Luthardt (+1902), 
a few Reformed theologians, e.p, J. P. Lange (t_Ioo4) 
and J. H. A. Ebrard (+ 1888). In French Sintzer- 
land the new doctrine found an early adherent in 
F. Godet (+ 1900). It first gained a footing in 
Britain about 1889,® by which date fresh tondenciM 
were already asserting themselves m Germanj. 
As recently as 1903, Sweden had a conyinced 
champion of the doctrine in O. Bensow (see liter - 
tore at end of art.). The views of these 
vary greatly in detail — appearing now m a J 
Biblical (Godet) and nowin a speculative (Liebner, 
Hofmann, Frank) form, here shoinng great re- 

J Cf. E. Weber, Der Einduss der protest, 
auf die orthodox-lutherisehe DogmaUk, ^ • 

4 ‘Van der Jlcnschwerdinffe,' Opera Omnm Theologiea. 

Becto,’ ^in^dor/, Bclpzig’, 1880, pp. 337-302- 

sSVfn^f rur'^rchlichen ^rhtolcgie, 

Christi Person vnd Werk, 3 volx.. ErlaDgen, 1S63-«1.» 

Sandap, Christologies Ancient and ifodem. Oxford 
1910, p. 7411. 
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strainfc, there venturing upon the most daring 
conclusions (Gess)— and cannot he set forth here ; 
we must simply refer the reader to Bensow’s his- 
torical introduction (pp. 42-127) and to the works 
of Domer, Schultz, and Gunther cited below. 

One brief observation, however, should be made. 
The modem theory of the Kenosis is consistent 
only on condition that it surrenders everything in 
thenatureofan ‘ExtraCalvinisticum.’ Thomasius, 
in fact, actually ventures to say in his Beitrage 
(p. 236) : 

‘The Logos reserved to Himsell neither a speoial eristence 
nor a special knowledge outside His humanity. He truly 
became man.' 

Such a view certainly secures the trae humanity 
of Jesus and the unity of His person. But as 
certainly it traverses the immutability of God, 
and it is fraught with conclusions most incon- 
graous with the conception of the Trinity. If, 
again, the ‘ Extra Calvinisticum ’ he in any degree 
retained — as it always is when, say, the ‘imma- 
nent’ and the ‘relative’ attributes of God are dis- 
tinguished in such a way that the latter alone 
are regarded as having been relinquished by the 
Logos— then (to say nothing of the logical diffi- 
culties) the theory does not secure what it aimed 
at securing, viz. the unity of the person of Jesus. 
If, however, in order to obviate the logical diffi- I 
culties, the KenotiCists, in their statements re- I 
garding the divine nature and its ‘ idiomata,’ seek I 
to bring the ancient doctrine of substance more I 
or less into conformity with that of the living 
reality, the result is a blurring of the distinction I 
between their own theory and the Christqlogy 
most repugnant to them, t.e. ‘ Nestorianism.’ 
Moreover, the modem theory of the Kenosis, in 
all its forms, still carries an air of presumption, 
inasmuch as it ventures upon constractions which 
would have a meaning only if God’s relation to 
the world, or, let us say, the relation of the Logos 
to God, and His divine and divine-human self- 
consciousness, could be grasped — and analyzed — 
hy the finite mind of man. 

9 . Estimate and conclusion. — Does the fore- 
going discussion throw any light upon the K^vwcris 
in Ph 2“®' ! The present writer ventures to think 
that it does. The early Church exegesis of the 
passage and the early Church theory of the Kenosis 
would seem to throw us back upon an interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s words that starts from the 
integral personality of the historical Jesus. In 
the Jesus Christ of history there dwelt irSr ri 
TT^'qpafia T^s Belmp'os, Can we not therefore also 
say that He was iy ^opip^ BeoDl This question, 
more especially in consideration of Gn (irot^o-unev 
HvBptiJTrov Kar elKbva, Tjfieripav), 2 Co 4* [Xpurrov, Ss 
i(TTiv tlK&y Tov Beov), and 2 Co 3’® (rrjv 
titragop^oi/teBa ; cf. Bo 12® fieTap.op<l>ovff8e rf Ava- 
Katydicret tov yo6s)j is, as we think, to be answered 
in the affirmative. Adam desired to grasp at 
equality ivith God (Gn ; but He in_ whom 
dwelt t 6 ■jrX'^ptiJMa rps Bt&nfrpt, oOx ipTrayp-byin-ficaro 
Tb eTvac tea B£(p) dXXA iaifTby /crX. No exe- 

gete of the early Church ever hazarded the mytho- 
logical idea that the Logos surrendered the pop^ 
for the pcop0l) dvdptoTTou. IVkat, then, is there 
to justify our ascribing the idea to the_ Apostle? 
His words refer to the historical (Ihrist. The 
theory of Irenieus, that the Incarnation, the self- 
manifestation of God in a human life, necessarily 
entailedaself -limitation of Godorpf theLogos — oCru 
Xwpodpevos, Cit S.vBpu3Tros o-irby j^ojpotv ydyvaTo^fcf. 3 ^ (^) 
above) — cannot certainly be finally set aside, since 
as human beings we must perforce think and speak 
of divine operations in human terms. But it is 
hardly likely that in Ph 2«®' St. Paul had any 
such thought. And apart from the (as the present 
writer believes) erroneous application of Ph 2® to 


the Logos, it is improbable that any theologian 
would ever have spoken of such a self-limitation as 
a ‘Kenosis,’ 

LnEttATCEE — I d addition to Histories of Dofma, text-books 
of Dogmatics and Biblical Theology, and Commentaries on 
Philippians, see M. Schneckenburger, Zur kirchliehen Christ- 
ologie, Pforzheim, 1847 ; I. A. Domer, EntxaiekelimgsgtschiehU 
der Lehre von der Person Christi", 2 vols., Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1846-63 (Eng. tr., 6 vols., Edinburgh, 1861-63) ; A. Tboluck, 
Disputatio Christologiea de loco Pauli Ep. ad Phil. ii. 6-9, 
Halle, 1848; I. A. Domer, ‘Uber die richtige Fassung des 
dogmatischen Begriffs der Hnveranderlichkeit Gottes,’ in 
JDTh i.-iii. [1856-68] ; G. Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, fi.2, Erlangen, 1857 ; E. H. Gifford, The Incarnation; 
A Study of Philippians u. S-11, london, 1897 ; F. Loofs, art. 
‘Kenosis' In PRE^ x. [1901] 246-263; O. Bensow, X>i« Lehre 
von der Kenose, Leipzig, 1903; W. Sunday, Christologies 
Ancient and ifodem, Oxford, 1010 ; H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
GoUheit Christi, Gotha, 1881 ; E. Gunther, Lie EnUcieklung 
der Lehre von der Person Christi im 19ten Jahrhundert, Tubin- 
gen, 1911; H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisehes Worterbueh der 
neutestamentl. Grazitiitto, ed, J, Kogel, pts. 1-6, Gotha, 1911-18. 

Priedhich Loofs. 

KERES (Klip, Kypes). — ^In singular or plural 
form the word occurs countless times in Greek 
literature of aU periods ; it is ‘ perhjms the most 
untranslatable of all Greek words’ (J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena^, p. 212), ranging from a vivid sense 
of personal vital energy to mere metaphor out of 
which all literal meanmg has faded.® 

Keres are primarily sprites or spiritual beings 
(Salptovcs), invisible yet very real agents, not mere 
impersonations ; the conception is wider and more 
vital than that of ghosts. Keres are evU, or at 
least generally associated with evil for human 
bodies and soms, and, indeed, all earthly things. 

* There are many fair things in human life, but in most of 
them are, as it were, adherent KGres which pollute and spoil 
them H>tov rfjpe? e7ri7re(#»v)Ca(Tiv, at Karafitaivoviriv avrd (Plato, 
ZfUias, 30. 9S7 I)>— ‘like a sort of personified hacUU* (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 166). Cf. Clemens Al^ Sfrom. vi. li. 21 (p. 740); 
Oediro^MTo? *«l fitvyap tok Trapo^ra 6ia* 

ewy 6tdyeiv Tb>» <ni\oiirov V Oavpaorov 

yvv rotr&vrai i^pef t(? pit? 7rapaveif>vKaatv wort rbv 
€1^ Tot? p.dxcuf Odyaroy alperwrepov etw fiojcriv/ 

All diseases are caused by, or rather are, these 
spirits, which find entrance to body and mind 
despite all precautions : , , ^ 

yovcroi 6’ dy0ptorrt>i<riy e6’ fip/pp '^5* ewl wktI I avrdpiaTOt ^otrwert, 
KOKa 0y7jTOi(ri «f»cpovo’ot | ciyp, errei iffiArro fnjTiira ZeiJp 

^esiod, TTar^and Paj/ff, 10211.). 

Originally these evil sprites, all the manifold 
ills of man, were shut fast in the great jar {rrlBos), 
hnt in an evil hour Pandora lifted the lid, and they 
all flew out (ih. 90 ff.).® Since that day a swarm 
(iEsch. Suppl. 684 : voBooiv 5’ i<rp.bt . . . drcpuijs) as 
of noxious insects hovers unseen in wait for man, 
spirits of calamity, disease, madness, old age, and 
death, from which he cannot hide or escape : 

Kijper fStardixiv Oavaroto I uvpiai, 09 ovk eerrt Pporbv ov6* 

{riroXv^oi (Horn. Tl, xii. 826 h) ; 

they are so closely packed that the spike of a blade 
of corn cannot jpass between them : 

oTt I'-r*- ^3 0aAtt<rcra\ #cal * roidSe OyTjTOiari 

icojcd ] ■ ■ .r* “ ,|xcvf7}8 eTa5v<nsovS’dO«pi*8 

(fr. in 

Even Hope (’EXir(s), just like other human pas- 
sions, is often an evil Ker ; 

ayopBij iroXvjrAayirros 'EXlziz [ uoWois plvovaolcoivSpSiv, | iroX- 
Xoty 6' 'Airdra kou(()ox'dwi' epwruK (Soph. Ant. 615 11.) — ‘ to many ia 
a Delusion that wings the dreams of desire ’ — an external agent 
luring men to ruin.* 

1 The collection of passages in Eosoher extends to eleven 
closely packed pages. The word is connected with Skr. (ar, 
‘ tear asunder, injure, destroy,' 0. Ir. ir-chre, ‘ destruction,’ etc. 
(E. Boisacq, Diet, ilymol. de la langue greegue, Heidelberg, 
1907 ff_.,pp. 460, 435). 

Z irpivpev yap ^wtoKOV ejrt xOovt ^v\* aydptuvtovj ySoAtvarep re 
xojcuv, xat drep xoAoroio erdvoio, | rovVw*. r apyoAiwv, afr' dripaoi 
Kjjpas eSbJKav. For the last words (‘ grievous diseases which give 
Keres to men ■) J. E._Horrison (ark ‘ Pandora’s Box ’ in JffS xx. 
[1000] 103) proposes aor’ aySpdoi K-rjpes tStaKoy (‘ which K£res give 
to men 'X This is probably right. 

_ 8 o«tpt js G. Hurray’s correction of the MS aW/pi. Cl. xal wt 
I !(ni TIS riiv nap pyXy iro^wv revov oiiley oiS’ oirov aSepa xai rpixa 

I Baheir, In the dialogue Theophrastus (p. 399 ig ^ ^eas of 
I Gaza. 

4 Cf. Tbuc. V. 103 (the Mclian dialogue, where, ‘ in a style of 
I labyrinthine contortion’ (Dion. Hal. Thucyd. 40), he makes 
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So Demokritos calls Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred 
Kfipes : 

ovK oXiyap lojpar iv dicoo-fcu, t}>96vov #cat ^-fiXov #cal ^vo** 

#imV (^r. l9l«Diols, FragTnente der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 
1912, ii. 101 ; cl. fr. 285 : ytvwor#c«tv ^vOpianCvy^v ^tonjv 

a(^avpi]v T« covo-ai' Kal o\iyo^6vt,oUf iroXApatP fii Kijpal <rufjLne4*vp‘ 
fieiw #cal aU7jxa*'%0’‘»')* 

Theopiirastos, in his de Cans, plant. V. x. 4, 
says that each locality has its own peculiar KSres 
dangerous to plants, some coming from the soil, 
others from the air — the naive explanation of men 
facing the bewildering mutability of Nature before 
her 'laws ’ were discovered. 

Prom the swarm of minor ills, two emerge and 
impress the Greek mind as most relentless and 
most to be dreaded — Old Age and Death ; 

KTjper na^itrr^KatTi jxtKatvaf j fiey WXo? y^pac^ 

apyaXiov, ) V F tTtpij Bavaroio (Mimnerm. ii. 6ff. ; cl. Theognis, 
76ol,, where the prayer t»|Xov£« Ko#easa?rbicTipa5aftC>'at, ( yrjpdir* 
ov\6ptvovt Kal Baydroto reXo-p strongly expresses the sense of the 
personal reality of Keres ; just as in 836 — AtcaaC rot nSatoi xljpes 
—the Kdres of Thirst and Drunkenness lurk in the wine*cup, not 
in a mere metaphorical sense). 

The combination * KSrea of Death ’ tended to be 
narrowed in meaning to that of Death simply and 
the fate of Death ; this is the familiar Homeric 
semi-abstract use in the oft-recurring phrase xi/p 
Oavdroio (generally, but not everywhere, correctly 
rendered ‘ fate of death ’), In Horn. Od. xii. 157, 
if xep &\evdfievoL Odvarov xal KTjpa t^dyotfitp, we seem to 
‘ catch the word at a moment of transition ’ (J. E. 
Harrison, p. 174). In one passage only in the Iliad 
(XTuiL 635 — the Shield of AchQles) is a Ker ma- 
terialized, as it were, and exhibited as a demon of 
slaughter raging on the battle-field ; but that is in 
a work of plastic art. This is further developed in 
Hesiod {Shield of Hercules, 249 f. : a crowd of ‘ blue- 
black K§res ’ [x^pes xwtveat] ; cf. Paus. V. xix. 6 : 
description of a female figure inscribed KSr on the 
chest of Kypselos at Olympia). 

_ The conception of Keres of blessings, and espe- 
cially of a Ker within a man as in some sort a 
Genius, or daluuv, on which his life depends for 
good or evil, is almost completely overlaid by the 
more baneful aspect (cf. the SixOdStai Krjpet of 
Achilles in Horn. II. ix. 411 ; Hes. Theog. 217). 
Probably this idea lies at the root of the curious 
Hesiodic epithet Ktipirpe^-^i ( Works and Days, 416), 
not ‘nourisned for death,’ but ‘Ker-nourished’* — the 
word bearing witness to a ‘ primitive doubleness of 
functions when the Keres were demons of all work’ 
(J. E. Harrison, p. 185), analogous to the Moirai 
which control human iveal and woe. This concep- 
tion was never developed to any precision, and 
remains, even in Homer, incoherent and self- 
contradictory (see B. Niese, Entwickelung der 
horn. Foesie, Berlin, 1882, p. 34, note 1). 

Something of ivhat the Athenians thought about 
Keres is discoverable from the customs connected 
with the Anthesteria, or Feast of All Souls-^a 
festival overlaid in classical times with Dionysiac 
elements originally foreign and of more recent 
date.® Its real meaning is indicated by the ritual 
command spoken apparently on the last day, called 
Chytroi — ‘ Out of the house, ye Keres I ’tis no 
longer Anthesteria’ {OOpa^e xrjpcs, oCkIt 'AvSearhpia — 
tif Kard t}]p ttSXip toIs ' AvOeff-ntpioir ruiv mpiep. 

xoylvuv, Suid. s.v. BCpaie).^ The festival was a great 
the Atheninna apeak of Hope as turning out for evil for man- 
kind. Eroa retained to the last hia resemhlanco to K£res in 
being represented with wings. 

1 O. Crusius aptly brings tne epithet urtipt-rpt^t into connexion 
with the words of ilippokrates (Ilept iwm’itav. 2, p. 14 K) : airb 
ydp Twv airodavtivrwv ai rpotjoi iccu avfnovtc xai arreppara 
yiyvon-m. See E. Hohde, JPtyche*, Tubingen, 1907, p. 247, 
note 1. 

® For the name see A. W. Verrail’a art. ‘The Name Anthes- 
teria * In JUS XX. (1900) 115 ff. (of. 3. E. Harrison, p. S2 1.). It 
la derived from awiScVowr^ai, and is a Feast of Revocation of 
the dead. 

* Suidas gives ns a usual form Svpa^t Kaprt, <ctX. This has a 
certidn plausibility, ns we know that the household servants 
were admitted to the festivities and licence of the Pitboigia. 

• Probably in classical days reptr bad already become an old- 


placation of ancestral ghosts, who had been sum- 
moned from the tomb on the first day, the Pitboigia 
(rrldos, ‘ burial-um ’ or ‘ jar ’), wluch came to be mis- 
understood as a festival of the opening of the 
■wine- jar and first tasting of the new wine, when 
the three days of the Anthesteria became a revel 
of Dionysos (cf. G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p. 30 ; and Phot. s.v. 
yiapi hfidpa : iu rots Xov<rlv ' kvOerrepiUvos pijvis, ir ip 
SoKoO<riP al ^vxa,l tQv reXetmjcrdyrtpp dvtlvai),^ 

Keres, therefore, were also souls of the dead, and 
on vases they appear as gnat-like figures, winged, 
but in other respects human, flitting about the 

g -ave-mound, or enclosed within it (reff. in 
oscher). As ghosts (efSuXa) they are powerful 
for good, but more specially for evil, and quick 
to take offence (cf. schol. in Aristoph, Av. 1490 : 
ijppies SvaSpYproi sal x^Xt-rol rots ^/iTreXdfoiwi 7 l 7 Vomi 
— quoted in Kohde, Psyche*, p. 246, note 4). They 
become ministers of death, and actually hale oil 
living souls® (cf. Horn. Od. xiv. 207 ; Apoll. Ehod. 
Argon, iv. 1665 If. : ‘ Medeia invoked the Death- 
spirits, devourers of life, the swift hounds of 
Hades, who, hovering through all the air, swoop 
do^vn upon the living ’ [K. C. Seaton, in Loeb Class, 
Libr., London, 1912]). 

Most potent for evil is the vengeful ghost of a 
murdered man, which has gone to join the great 
company of maleficent ‘ elementals ’ : 

Si peyoAauxot Kal i^9epffiyeveif | K-rjpes 'Epiviiev, air* OlSivita \ 
ySpor wKetrare jj^v/iPoffep ovtw? (lEsch. Sept, 1054 ff.). 

The word Erinys in this combination Kijpet 'Eptrief 
was originally simply a descriptive epithet meaning 
‘ angry ones,’ just as Eumenides is ‘ kindly ones.[' 
So ‘ the idea of Erinys as distinct from KEr is 
developed out of a human relation intensely felt’ 
(J. E. Harrison, p. 214) — as Plati^robably recog- 
nized (Lam, ix. 865). Already in Homer, however, 
the Erinyes are no longer human souls, but aven- 
gers of souls upon the living (see H, ix. 571 ; 
d* hepo^oTns 'Epivbs tKXver — ^wlien summoned by 
Althaia to avenge her two brothers). Abstraction 
being pushed stiU further, the Erinyes become 
avengers of offences awainst all moral law, or even 
the laws of physical Nature : 

Tw 5* oAyea koAAiit* hniffata 1 iroAAi tioPS, offtra t* prpjkr 
«KTfXtovaiv (Horn. Od. xl. 279 f.)-coropared with Otf.it lS5f.; 
eirel /lijTTjp oTvyepav ap^aeT* eptrvs, | oi/cov axepxopiVT;- “eo also 
Zl. lx. 454 and xjx. 269, 418.4 

Formless in Homer, they were first differentiated 
from Keres and analogous mythological Ggurea, 
and portrayed in visible shape in drama, by 
.^schyluB {Eumen, 46 ff.). The more primitive 
view of them reappears later in literature 
vals, as, e,g.^ in Sophocles ((Ed. Tyr, 471 and 481), 
as embodied Dooms (cf. Eur. Elch.^ 12o2). it 
would be hard to prove that the primitive concep- 
tion ever died out completely. 

Liteiutuiie.— A long art by O. Cmslns, In 
(1890-1897), gives the fullest collection of pas^gc9, chronol(^- 

QriechischeMytholonxtxtnd 
, V i (ia 1. von Miillcr, Jlona^ 

• ' . f est general treatment, 

from mere Bcxniniulation of references, is J. E. 
leffom^na to the Study of Greek 


sbioned word lor eouls, and tho formulary may bavo Veen 
isily misunderstood’ (J. E. Harruon, P- *•’> "JK iiunot 
ommsen. Feete der Stadt Athen, Lcipziff, 189S, p. p 

uiept this. But cf. the Lemuria at Rome (W. W arde Fowler, 
Oman Festivals, London, 1809, p. 1(^). .... 

1 These ideas and practices of the Athenians v, ere ^ 

irvival from the pre-HeUenic stratum oipce tind remon. 

2 Cf. the bcautilul vase fragment published In lU. tiwii 

0, where a Khp eovdroto, a smim wing^ takin" the 

ic head of a dyinv vrarrior, and Is in the act of faWn? 
^th of lUe from k Ups-lccordlng to the probable inter- 

» See Pans. Tin. xrv. 4 : ru Ovpa 

pKiln, ond cf. the story told in Paus. t, xl/il. . a^nt hoi«^. 
iio Blew the fiend Poine, the avenging ghost of thec^ 
amathe cl. Anthol. Fat. viL 164 ; eipl « Kijp rvptUnmas. » « 

"K^e^^^l^red dog was said to have his Erinys. 
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KESHAB CHANDRA SEN.— See Bkahma 
Samaj. 

KEYS.— See Locks and Keys. 

KEYS (Power). — See Binding and Loosing. 

KHAKIS. — A Rfimaite Vaisnava sect of N. 
India, said to have been founded by Kilh, a dis- 
ciple of Krsna-Dasa Paya-ahari, the disciple of 
Anantananda, the disciple of Earaananda.^ He 
therefore flourished at the end of the 16th century. 
The name of the sect is derived from the Persian 
lialc, ‘ashes,’ and, in spite of its traditional founda- 
tion by Kllh, it claims to have existed from the 
time of the banishment of Rama-Chandra from 
Ayodhya, as described in the Sanskrit Ramdyana. 
Rama’s brother, Laksmana, is said, in his grief,' to 
have smeared his body with ashes. Hence ho was 
called ‘Kliaki,’ and his admiring followers bear 
that name to the present day.® Their principal 
seat is accordingly at Ayodhya, in the present 
Faizabad District of the United Provinces, where 
they have an akhdrhd, _ or cloister, founded by 
one Daya Ram from Chitrakot in Bnndelkhand — 
another locality hallowed by the Rama story— in 
the days of Shujau-’d-daula, the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh (1764-75). In 1905 the Order numbered 180 
persons, of whom 60 were resident and the rest 
itinerant. The then head was eleventh in succes- 
sion from the founder. At the temple of Hanu- 
mangarhi® in the same city, dedicated to the 
monkey-god Hanuman, the friend and helper of 
R6ma, the priesthood consists of these J^ak! 
ascetics.* 

Another cloister of the sect, of some local cele- 
brity, exists at Lunavada, in the Rewakantha 
State, lying between 'Gujarat and Eajputana, with 
an important branch at Ahmadabad.® This, to- 
gether ivith the fact recorded by Nabha-Dasa 
(loc. cit.) that Kllh himself belonged to a Gujarat 
family, lends countenance to the hearsay state- 
ment of H. H. Wilson® that the samadh, or 
spiritual throne of the founder, is in Jaipur in 
R^pntana. 

Our knowledge of the customs and doctrines of 
the Khakis is confined to what is said by Wilson 
(op. cit.]. Although Vaisnavas, and worshippers 
of Rama, Sita, and, especially, Hanuman, in ac- 
cordance with the Indian tendency to syncretism 
they have adopted several Saiva customs, such as 
the use of ash-smearing, dressing the hair in the 
fashion of the Siva ya(a, going about almost naked, 
and the use of the tenn samadh for the throne of 
their foimder. Those who reside in fixed establish- 
ments generally dress like other Vai^navns, but 
those who lead a wandering life go either naked or 
nearly so, often with only a thick black cord round 
their loins, ^ and always with their bodies smeared 
with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth. 

Litehature. — ^T his is given in the footnotes, A eummnp^ of 
Wilson’s notice will be found in E. Balloor, Cydopxdia of 
India^, ii., Ixindon, 1885, s.o. ‘ Khaki.’ 

George A. Grierson. 

KHALSA.— See SncHS. 

KHARWAR, KHAIRWAR (the former tiUe 
derived from Hindi Uhavy Slcr. hhoXci^ ‘thatching 
grass,’ said to be the tribal totem ; the latter from 

1 See art. BnAKTi-iiAROA, vol. ii. p. 640. For an no^unt of 
Kilh see Nabha-Disa, Bhakta-MStd (17th cent.), 40 f. and comm. 

- Gazetteer of Oude. Lucknow, 1877, i. 6 ; Gazetteer of Byzo’ 
had, Allahabad, 1905, p. 62. 

2 See Rep. Arch. Sun. Ind. i. 118711 822. 

* W. Crooko, PR", Westminster, 1890, L 88. 

5 RomSug Gareffccr, vi. [1830] 25. 

0 Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1801, i. 98 f. Wilson 
mentions another KhOki cloister at Fnrrukhkbad, on the Ganges, 
but there is no roterenoe to this in modern Gazetteers. 

7 M. A. Sherring, Dindu Tribes and Coites. UL (Calcutta, 
1831) 00. 
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Hindi khair, Skr. hhadira, the tree Acacia catechu, 
the preparation of which is one of their industries). 
— A. non-Aryan tribe found in Bengal, the United 
Provinces of Acta and Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 
147,231, As is the case with many similar tribes, 
they fall into two groups — the one primitive and 
isolated, retaining animistic forms of belief, the 
other influenced by the Hindus in whose vicinity 
they live. 

According to B. T. Dalton, tho Cheros and Kharwkrs both 
‘ observe, like the Kols, triennial sacriflees. Every three years 
a 'buffalo and other animals are offered in the sacred grove, 
"sarna,"or on a rock near the village. They also have, like 
some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called pdhn. Ho is 
always one of the impure tribes— a Bhuiya, or KharwAr, or a 
Parheya, and is also called baiga [see Baioa, vol. ii. p. 833), and 
he only con offer this great sacrifice. No Brahmanieal priests 
are allowed on these occasions to interfere. The deity honored 
is tho tutelarj’ god of the village, sometimes c<allcd DuAr PahAr, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili or Daknai, a female, 
or Dura, a sylvan god, the same perhaps as tho DarhA of tho 
Kola’ (Deseriptioe Hthnology of Bengal, (Jalcutta, 1872, p. 129), 

In one village of Khanvars the same writer 
found that the Baiga priest was offering, in the 
name of the village, biennial sacrifices to Chindol, 
a male spirit, to Chanda, a female spirit, and to 
Parvin. 

‘Buffaloes, sheep, and goats are offered to these promiscu- 
ously. They do not associate Chanda with KAli, and make no 
prayers to any Hindu gods ; but when they are in great afflic- 
tion, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for 
the luminary, calling it " sAraj ” [Skr. surya], and any place on 
which ho shines may be the altar. The other gods have shady 
retreata. These villagers honored their ancestors by a yearly 
offering of a wether goat ; this is strictly a family affair. The 
animal is killed and eaten at home ’ (ib. p. 180). According to 
H. H. Risley, ‘the main body of the tribe, and particularly 
those who belong to tho landholding class, profess the Hindu 
religion, and employ SAkadwipi Brahm.ans as priests. Mahadeo 
and Sitararo are the popular deities ; Gauri and Ganesh being 
worshipped during marriages. In addition to these, the miscel- 
laneous host of spirits feared by tho Mundas and Oraons are still 
held in more or less reverence by the KharwArs, and in PalAmau 
members of the tribe sometimes perform the duties of pAhan or 
village priest’ (TG, Calcutta, 1891, 1. 476). 

In the United Provinces they call themselves 
Hindus, but they do not regularly worship any of 
the orthodox gods, except Suraj, the sun, to whom 
they appeal in time of trouble. Their chief god- 
dess is a local Jualamukhi (?>v0 Devi, who must 
not be confounded with the Panjab goddess of the 
same name. They also worship a local deitj 
called Raja Lakhan or Lalfhana Deva, who is 
one of their deified Hindu conquerors, son of the 
famous Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj, who fell at 
Benares under the sword of Shihab-ad-dln, tho 
Musalman invader, and became a popular hero 
(V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of Jndid\ Oxford, 
1908, p. 356). He is annually worshipped at tho 
platform where the tribal dead are propitiated. 
As in Bengal, they also worship Rfya Chandol, 
and Dharti, or Mother Earth, while those under 
Hindu influence employ Brahmans to worship Siva 
on their behalf. Dulha Deo, said to be a deified 
bridegroom who died under tragical circumstances, 
is their marriage god. Darap&t Deo and his 
spouse, Ahgarraati, are the tribal gods of war. 

The most remarkable cult practised by tho 
branch of the tribe in Chota Nagpur, however, is 
that of MCchak Rani, who is said to belong to the 
Chamar caste (see ChamaRS). Every three years 
a sacrifice in her honour is made at the village 
threshing-floor, and her marriage is performed 
with much ceremony. 

The people, accompanied by muBiciana, ascend the htU where 
she is supposed to live. One of the party acts ns the marriage 
priest, and marches in front of the procession, shouting and 
dancing until he works himself Into a state of frenzy. Thgy 
halt at tho mouth of her cave, into which the priest enters, and 
brings out the Rani, who is represented by a small, oblong, 
smooth stone, daubed all over with red lead. This is draped 
with silk and cotton robes, slung in a bamboo, and carried away 
like a bride. The procession halts for a time under a tree, and 
then proceeds to another hill, where herconsort, who is believed 
to belong to the Agaria {q.v.) tribe. Is said to live. Offerings 
arc nurde to the bride, and she is then Dung into the cave of 
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her bridegroom, which is believed to be ot immense depth. As 
she fails the people eagerly listen to the crash of the stone as it 
strikes the sides of the abyss. When the sound ceases, they 
return and end the rite with dancing. These two caves are 
supposed to be connected by an underground passage; and 
every third year the Bani is believed to return, in the form of 
the same stone, to her parents’ home. 

Pormerly, it is said, the rite was performed 
annually ; but on one occasion the Rani caused a 
scandal by appearing at the house of the Baiga 
priest on the morning after the rite. This conduct 
being deemed improper, she was punished by the 
cessation of the annual marriage rite, which is now 
performed every three years. This seems to be 
a rite of sympathetic magic intended to promote 
the_ fertility of the members of the tribe and of 
their crops, like the lepds yd/xos of Zeus and Hera 
(iZ. xiv. 346 fF.) and similar rites in many other 
parts of the world (J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art, 
London, 1911, ii. 9Sf. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena, Cambridge, 1903, p. 462). 

IflTEKATOiiE. — In addition to the aocountB hy Eisley and 
Dalton quoted above, see W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1890, ill. 
247 fi., and A. Baines, Ethnography l=GIAP ii. 6], Strass- 
burp, 1912, p. 1161. For the marriage-rite of Muehnk Bani see 
L. K. Forbes, Seltlament Report of Palam.au, Calcutta, 1876, 
reprinted in NIEQ iii. [1893] 23 f., 167. The Khairwars of 
the Centra! Provinces are described in Reports of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey, pt. V., Allahabad, 1911, p. 4511. 

CrOOKE 

KHASIS. — The Khasis are a bill tribe inhabit* 
ing the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District of Assam, 
which is situated between 25° 1' and 26° 5' N. lat., 
and between 90° 47' and 92° 52' E. longitude. 
The District contains an area of 6157 sq. miles, 
and is mountainous. About half of it, includ- 
ing the country around the capital, Shillong, is 
outside the limits of British India, It consists of 
a collection of small States in political relations, 
regulated by treaty, with the Government of India, 
but enjoying almost complete autonomy in the 
management of their local affairs. In the re- 
mainder, called ;he Jaintia Hills, the indigenous 

S n of administration through officers called 
has been maintained. The population of 
the Kliasis resident in the Khfisi and Jaintia Hills 
consisted of 161,865 at the last Census, exclusive 
of 28,245 Christians, the greater portion of whom 
are Khasis belonging to the Welsh Calvinistio 
mission. The Kliasis are linguistically allied to 
the Mon-Khmer family of Further India, and by 
their appearance are sharply differentiated from 
the Mongoloid tribes which surround them in 
Assam, the Khasi skull being raesocephalic, the 
eyes horizontal and not oblique, with openings 
round and broad and not like narrow slits, the 
base of the nose wide, the skin varying from dark 
to a light yellowish brown, according to locality 
(fairer in the upland than in the lowland), the hair 
black and straight, the stature short, and the 
males very muscular. These physical character- ■ 
istics closely correspond with those of all speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages (as reported hy Schmidt), 
of which the Mon-Khmer form an integral part.' 
The calves are very highly developed — which is i 
due probably to the Khiisis, both males and females, I 
being accustomed to carry very heavy burdens up j 
and doma hilla The females, when young, are 
comely and of a buxom type. The people are I 
cheerful in disposition, good-tempered as a rule, i 
and fairly industrious, especially the females. An I 
interesting trait is their fondness for music, the 
bymu tunes which ore taught them hy the W’elsh 
missionaries being rapidly learned and retained 
without difficulty. The most important and prob- 
ably the most interesting characteristic of the 
Kliusis is the observance of the niatrinrchate. 

‘Their eoeial oiyanization presents one of the most perfect 
tiampies still sun-iving- of matriarchal institutions, earned out 

1 See review by O. A. Grierson of IV. Schmidt'a Eon- 
Khmtr TCVut, la JEAS, 1907, pp. 187-191. 


with a logic and thoroughness which, to those acenstomed 
regard the status and authority ot the father as the foundatii 
ot society, arc exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the moth 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family ; 
the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she 
the only owner of real property, and through her alone is i 
heritauee transmitted. The father has no kinship with 1 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan ; what he cams ce 
to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death his bones a 
deposited In the cromlech of his mother’s fcln*(0. J. Lyall. 
P. B. T. Gordon, The Khasis, p. xxuif,). 

I. prigin and affinities.— The origin of tl 
Khasis is a difficult question. In the opinion < 
the present writer,' they are an offshoot of tl 
Mon people of Further India; hut ns to the 
ultimate source, apart from their fairly clo: 
approximation to the Malay type, all that we ca 
guess now is that we are on the right trad 
originally pointed out by J. E. Logan as regntc 
India and Further India, and it is to be hoped tht 
the researches of scholars such as W. H. E. Eiveri 
in Melanesia, will help us very greatly (see Gurdoi 
pp. 12-18). 

The use by the Khasis of a very peculiar! 
shaped spade [mohhiw), which may perhaps I 
regarded as the prototype of the ‘ singular shouldo: 
headed celts ’ found in the Malay Peninsula an 
Chota Nagpur and figured in the JASB of 187i 
may he mentioned. These shoulder-headed cell 
are, according to E. Aymonier(Bc Gamhodge, Parii 
1900-04, iii.), neolithic. 


r?»va posgfedent on talon d ur 

forme ■ ■ . . ■ ■ .rtenir en propre i I’lndi 

Ohine t . lls fourniriiient dpmji 

premier inaice, non ndgligeable, "d’une communautd d'origui 
des populations primitives des deux p4ninsuiea, ois- et tern 
gangdtiques.’ 


Here, again, we may hope for some iinportnn 
discoveries, during the researches pi Rivers r 
Melanesia, as to wie relative affinities of people 
which belong to the Austronesian family. . 

It should be clearly understood that the KhSsi 
are not Indian as regards appearance, proclivities 
or language, and that we must look more t 
Further India and possibly beyond, among tli 
peoples of the Pacific, for tribes exhibiting hk 
peculiarities. , , 

2 . Domestic life. — ^The_ greater number of tin 
population subsist by agriculture, but a consider 
able proportion earn their livelihood as porters 
carrying potatoes to the hats, or markets, an( 
various commodities to their homes thcrcfroni 
There is also a fair demand for Khasi doroesti' 
servants, both among the Europeans and araouj 
the Bengali and Assamese clerks who aroemployei 
at the headquarters of the administration at oWJ 

long. The manufacture of country spirit give; 


mnployment to a considerable numfe of persons 
most of wJiom are females. The Khasis, aithoa^ 
in some villages acquainted “wdth the art or “wea 


ing, do not seek this form of employment on f 
large scale, but import most of their cloths iron 
the Plains Districts, In the Wfir countiy thoj 
both keep bees themselves and collect too wnc 
honey. The honey is exceptionally good, but littie 
organized export of it exists, the trade being loo J 
local. There is 
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cottages. The Khasis build their villages a little 
below the tops of the hills, and seldom change their 
sites. The villages have been situated in their 
present positions for many years, as is evidenced by 
the large number of memonal-stones and cromlechs 
which are to be seen near them. The Khasi chief, 
or Siem, lives in the village, in the midst of his 
people. There is little furniture in the houses in 
the interior, although the more up-to-date Khasis 
use furniture of European patterns. In every house 
are to be seen the ki kniip, or rain shields, which 
are made of basket-work, and also the baskets, 
ki khoh, of different sizes for carrying on the back. 
The Khasis possess very few musical instruments, 
and those which they do have are of the Assamese 
or Bengali patterns. They are hard-working culti- 
vators, and achieve very fair results, considering 
the unproductive nature of the hill-sides on the 
uplands. There is a considerable amount of wet 
paddy cultivation among the Syntengs of the Jowai 
subdivision. The most important crop in the up- 
lands is the potato, the tuber having been intro- 
duced into the country by the British, The 
cultivation of oranges in the Southern portion of 
the district is of equal importance with that of the 
potato in the Northern. Oranges grow best in the 
warm valleys lying on the Sylhet side of the hills. 
The Khasi orange has always been famous for its 
excellence. According to Zetters received by ike 
East India Company from its Servants in the 
East, i. (London, 1896), it was exported many years 
ago to Europe with the oranges of Garhwal and 
Sikkim. 

Kliasis use bows and arrows for hunting, and 
spears for both casting and thrusting. Fishing is 
largely resorted to, the method employed being to 
poison the streams. The Khfisis eat practically all 
flesh, except that of the dog, which they consider 
to be ‘the friend of man.' In this respect they 
differ from the NagS, Garo, and Kuki tribes of 
Assam, all of whom eat the dog. The Khasis, 
except some of the Christian community and some 
of the people of Mawkhar in Shillong, do not use 
milk or its compounds, following in this respect 
the Kaoharis and Babhas of the plains or the Garos 
of the hills. The Mongolian race in its millions, as 
a rule, does not use milk for food ; but the Tibetans 
and some of the 'Turkoman tribes are exceptions. 
The Khasis are heavy drinkers of both rice-beer 
and rice-spirit. Archery may be said_ to be the 
national game. Manufactures are_ few in number, 
and do not tend to increase. The iron industry in 
former days was an important one, but has now 
died out completely. 

3 . Tribal organization. — The people of the 
IChasi and Jaintia Hills may be divided into Khasi, 
Synteng, War, Bhoi, and Lynngam. These sec- 
tions are subdivided, the Khasis into the inhabit- 
ants of the central high plateau, Cherra and 
Nongstoin, Maharam, Mariaw, Nongkhlaw, and 
the neighbouring Siemships ; the Syntengs into 
Syntengs proper, Nongtungs, and Khyrwangs ; the 
Wars into War proper, and War Pnar ; the Bhois 
into Jinthongs, Mynris, Kynkhongs, and the KhSsi- 
Bhois, i.e. Khasis who inhabit the low country to 
the north of the district which is called generally 
the ‘Bhoi.’ The Lynngams are a separate division, 
being half lOiasi and half Garo. These tribes and 
sub-tribes are neither strictly endogamous nor 
strictly exogamous, but they are more endogamous 
than exogamous ; e.g., Syntengs more often marry 
Syntengs than Khfisis, and vice versa, and it would 
usually be considered derogatory for a Khasi of 
the uplands to marry a Bhoi or Wfir woman, and a 
disgrace to marry a Lynngfim. 

These divisions are subdivided into a number o( septs, takinjr 
Risicy’s definition of ‘ sept ' ns the largest exogamous division of 
the tribe, and these septs may be called ' clans ' for the purpose 


of this article. Many of the clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, or fciojo (grandmothers), who are greatly revered, 
indeed almost deified, and in some of the clans the names of the 
ancestresses survive, e.g. the Mylliem-ngap and the Mylliem- 
pdah clans. The descendants of one ancestress of the clan, ka 
lawbei Tynrai, are called shi kur, or one clan. Next comes 
the division called the kpoh, or sub-clan, all the descendants of 
one great-grandmother \ka lawbei Tymmen) being styled shi 
kpoh. Then comes the iing (lit. ‘ house ’), or family. The grand- 
mother, styled Im lawbei llhynraw, or the young grandmother, 
to distinguish her from the two other grandmothers already 
mentioned, is the head of the iing, or family.! A prominent 
characteristic of the Khbsi clan is the common clan sepulchre ; 
another is strict exogamy : a Khasi can commit no greater sin 
than to marry within his own clan, the women of which are 
sang, or tabu, to him. Some of the clans hear the names of 
animals, or, as in the case of the Diengdoh clan, a tree name ; 
but the clan members apparently do not regard the animals or 
trees as totems, since they do not abstain from killing, eating, or 
otherwise utilizing them. 

4 . State organization. — The Klifisi States may 
be said to have been formed by the voluntary 
association of villages or groups of villages, their 
heads being the Siems, or chiefs. These chiefs 
possess little authority e.xcept that derived from 
the Durbar, or State assembly ; indeed, Khfisi 
States are limited monarchies, being constituted 
on distinctly democratic lines. A fact of universal 
application is that succession to the Siemship is 
through the female line, the sons of the eldest 
uterine sister inheriting in order of priority of 
birth; here it should be noted that this rule of 
succession difl'ers from the ordinary rule of succes- 
sion to real property, which passes to the youngest 
daughter of the deceased’s mother, and after her 
to her youngest daughter (for a more detailed de- 
scription of the rules of inheritance see Gurdon, 
pp. 68-75). 

c. Marriage and divorce. — The most remark- 
able feature of Khfisi marriage is that it is usual 
for the husband to live vdth his wife in bis mother- 
in-law’s house and not to take the bride to his own 
home, as in other communities. As long as the 
wife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings 
go to her mother, who expends them on the main- 
tenance of the family. Among the Syntengs, 
however, and the people of Maoshai, if the hus- 
band does not live in the mother-in-law’s house, 
he visits his wife there only after dark, and does 
not take his meals in the house. Divorce is 


common and may occur for a variety of reasons, 
such as adultery, barrenness, incompatibility of 
temperament, etc. The essential act in divorce is 
the giving or exchange of five cowries or pice. 
The wife gives her five cowries or pice to her hus- 
band, who places them with his own and returns 
the ten pieces to his wife, who again returns them 
to him. The husband then throws the cowries or 


corns on rue grouna, ana rue uivorce is complete. 

6 , Inheritance. — The Khfisi saying is long jaid 
na ka kynthei (‘ from the woman sprang the clan ’). 
When reckoning descent, they count from the 
mother only; the man is nobody. If he is a 
brother, v kur, he will be lost to the family or 
clan when he marries; if he is a husband, he is 
regarded merely as m shong kJia, ‘ a begetter ’ (for 
further details see Gurdon, pp. 82-85). 

7 . Head-hunting. — The Khasis are not head- 

hunters, like the Nagfis of Assam, nor do they 
appear to have practised such a custom in former 
times; since the period of the Jaintia rebellion 
they have settled down into a nation of peaceful 
cultivators. Tliere is little crime among them, 
but many murders have been caused by a curious 
superstition called u thlen. The thlen is be- 
lieved to be a gigantic snake which requires to be 
appeased periodically with human victims (Gurdon. 
pp. 98-104). ’ 

- 8 - Relipon.— The main religion of the Khfisis 
13 the cult of Mcestors, althougli tlie propitiation 
of spirits of evil by means of offerings is also al- 

clan developed from 

the Khisi family see Gurdon, p. CS f. irom 
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most universal. The propitiation of ancestors was 
formerly thought to be effected by offering food 
to them on the flat table stones, or maio-kynthei, 
so much in evidence in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
and this practice still obtains in the villages in the 
interior of the hUls. The more popular practice, 
however, at the present time is to make the offer- 
ings in the house, either annually or at times when 
it is thought necessary to invoke the aid of the 
departed. As is the case in other countries, and 
among other people, it is possible that some of the 
Khasi gods of to-day are merely the supposed 
spirits of deceased ancestors (for a comparison 
between the Khasi ancestor-worship and that of 
the Shinto cult of Japan see Gurdon, pp. 109-111). 

Of the deceased ancestors the Khasis revere ka 
lawbei the most. Ka laichei is the ancestress of 
their clan ; a large number of the flat table stoues 
to be seen in front of the Khasi menhirs are erected 
in her honour. In former times it was the custom 
to offer food to her on those stones. In cases of 
family quarrels or dissensions among the members 
of the same clan, which it is desired to bring to a 
peaceful settlement, it is customary to perform a 
sacrifice to ka lawbei, the first mother, but before 
sacrificing it is necessary to take an augury by 
breaking eggs.^ The next ancestor in importance 
is 17 Sutd-Nia, or U Kni Bangbah, the first mater- 
nal uncle, i.e. the elder brother of ka lawbei. The 
great central menhir in the Khasi line of stones 
is erected in his honour. The offering of food to 
placate the spirits of Khasi ancestors may be 
compared with the practices of some of the tribes 
in the Malay Archipelago ii. 462 f.). The 
Khasis, like other rude tribes, propitiate also the 
spirits of fall and fell, especially at times of ill 
news or other misfortune, when the name of the 

E articular malignant being must be ascertained 
y the breaking of eggs. They possess priests i 
called lyngdohs, who perform sacrifices either for 
the good of the State or for private purposes. The 
lyngdoh must be assisted at these sacrifices by a 
priestess, and merely acts as her deputy •when 
sacrificing. This priestess is probably a survival 
of the time when females took a more important 
part in public religious life than they do at present. 

9. Disposal of the dead. — The bodies of the 
dead are burned, the ashes and uncalcined bones 
being collected and placed in small kistvaens on the 
hill-sides to await collection to the great ossuaries 
of the clans. Such collections are made often 
after very long intervals, and are carried out under 
an elaborate ritual, part of which is the erection of 
memorial stones. The main object of the collec- 
tion in the ossuaries is to confine the spirits of 
the dead and to prevent them from haunting the 
living. The bodies of deceased Siems are disposed 
of with the greatest formality, the remains of U 
Ham Singh, Siem of Cherra, ha-ving been cremated 
recently before several thousand spectators. Tlie 
corpse of this Siem had been preserved in a d-well- 
ing-house of the Siem family for more than 30 
years by the peculiar Khasi system of embalming. 

10. Memorial stones. — This is a subject on which 
much could be written. Those who are interested 
in observing a custom which may possibly have 
accounted for some megalithic remains in other 
parts of the world may be referred to Gurdon, pp. 
144-155. A striking feature of the Khasi stones 
is the flat table stone, or dolmen, in front of a line 
of menliirs, the menhirs being almost invariably of 
uneven numbers, e.g. 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 11_ stones. 
Here it may be noted that the unevenness in num- 
ber is also a special feature of the Belg.aum stones. 
The largest existing Khasi menhir is that pf Nar- 
tiang in the Jaintia Hills, which is 27 ft. high and 
24 ft. thick, and the largest table stone is that at 

1 For divination bj* e^rgr-breakin^r^ee Gordon, App. C, p- 221. 


Laitlyngkot in the Jaintia Hills, which is 284 ft. 
by 13J ft. and 1 ft. 8 in. thick. There are soma 
table stones in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills which 
may have been for sacrificing human victims (cf. 
the great table stones at Jaintiapur and the stone 
at leu Ksih near the Kapili river). 

11. Folklore. — The Khasis possess a consider, 
able amount of folklore which shows very few 
signs of Indian or Aryan influence. The story 
of the ikien, or fabulous snake, has already been 
referred to (for a detailed account see Gurdon, 
p. OSS'.). This tale or superstition may possess 
counterparts in Cambodia or in the Mon country 
or among the Palaungs. 

12. Language. — Khasi has been placed by 
Grierson in the Mon-Klimer group. As far back 
as 1853 the connexion of Khasi with the other 
languages of the Mon-Khmer family was recog- 
nized, when Logan in his paper on the ‘ General 
Characters of the Burma-Iibetan, Gangeitic, and 
Dravirian Languages ’ in the Journal oftheindian 
Archipelago, spoke of it as a 

'solitary record that the Mon-Knmbofan formation once extended 
much further to the North-West than it now does.’ 


It was not, however, till 1889 that E. Kuhn showed 
conclusively the true affinity of this language. 
W. Schmidt of Vienna not only confirms^ Kuhn’s 
conclusions, but goes a step further and includes 
Khasi in the Austro-Asiatic family of languages, a 
western branch of a still larger family of languages 
stretching from the Panjab in the West through 
Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, right across 
tlie Pacific to Easter Island in the East ; from the 
Himalaya in the North to New Zealand in the 
South, which Schmidt names the ‘Austrio’ field 
of languages. 

‘ We must confess that It Is the most widely spread pecch 
family of which the existence has yet been proved ’ (Grierson, 

loc. At.). 

Schmidt’s theory has thus been accepted by Grier- 
son, our greatest living authority on Indian lan- 
guages. For a descripnon of the Khasi language, 
see the chapter on language in Gurdon, ^Yhich is 
based chie^ on C. J. Lyall’s skeleton grammar con- 
tained in Linguistic Survey of India, ii. ; cf. also 
the treatises of Kuhn and Schmidt. 
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otherwise they would he throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of the only surviving copy. It would 
appear that 'Ali obtained the Khalifate by the 
support of the insurgents who had killed Uthman, 
but afterwards was compelled to express abhor- 
rence of that act ; and, by accepting arbitration 
in the dispute which afterwards arose between 
himself and Mu'awiya (founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty), he incurred the enmity of those who had 
organized the plot against UthmSn. He defeated 
them in the bloody battle of Nahrawan (37 or 38 
A.H.), but was soon assassinated by one of the 
survivors in revenge. Their shibboleth for some 
time appears to have been a declaration that 
Uthmanbad deserved his death, and their formula 
was ‘ None but God is judge,’ with reference to the 
arbitration to which "^Ali had consented. They 
are sometimes known by the name shurdt, said 
to mean ‘ those who buy God’s favour with their 
lives.’ 

During the whole of the Umayyad period, persons 
who employed these names and formulm gave the 
government trouble, sometimes being able to carry 
on protracted civil war, at times only able to 
organize ephemeral revolts. The greatest success 
which they attained was under the command of 
one Shabib, who, in the reign of 'Ahd al-Malik, 
repeatedly occupied the important city Kufa. 
The wars of al-Muhallah h. Abi Sufra with the 
Kharijite Qatari are recorded at length in the 
Kamil of the ^ammarian Muharrad (f 285 a.h. = 
A.D. 998). 

In the chronicles and popular literature the 
Kharijites are represented as Puritans, driven to 
take up arms against a government which failed 
to satisfy their ideals of piety and asceticism. 
Familiarity with the Qur’an is claimed for their 
women {Bauiat al-'XJqald, Cairo, 1328, p. 35; 
Yaqflt, Dictionary of Learned Men, London, 1913, 
vi. 94), one of whom declares that the ignorance of 
the sacred volume displayed by the ruling powers 
was what forced them to rebel. One of their 
revolts was occasioned, it is said, by a magistrate’s 
failing to give redress to a Muslim who had been 
given wine in lieu of vinegar at a shop. Those 
who organized the risings are described as devotees 
and students of the Qur’an, and indeed the name 
qurrd', literally ‘readers,’ but often used for 
‘devotees,’ is sometimes given them. Besides 
these qualities they had a reputation for fanatical 
courage. This they retained in the 3rd cent, of 
Islam, when, imder 'Abbasid rule, they played a 
less important part than under the Umayyads. 
Towards non-Muslims they are represented^ as 
scrupulous in their dealings ; but towards Muslims 
who disagreed with them they were inordinately 
savage; they slaughtered wornen and children, 
though some of their number disapproved of this 
practice. 

The author of Al-Farq bain al-Firaq (‘ The Dis- 
tinction between the Sects’; 1 429 A.H.=A.D. 1037) 
divides the Khawarij into twenty branches. 'Tlie 
doctrine common to them all was the obligation 
to resist an unjust sovereign ; besides this they all 
applied the name hafir (‘unbeliever’) to Uthman, 
'Au, the two arbiters, all who approved of the 
Arbitration, and all who had taken part in the 
first Civil War (the Battle of the Camel). Some 
made their characteristic doctrine the application 
of this name to all who committed capital offences. 
It would appear, however, that their most im- 
portant doctrine was that any Muslim of good 
character might be sovereign, whence they were 
in permanent opposition to the supporters of the 
hereditary dynasties. 

It is not easy to fit tho number 20 to the list of sects given 
by the author quoted ; tho main divisions come far below that 
number, whereas the subdivisions far exceed it. An artiflcial 


classification with the view of obtaining the number 20 was 
afterwards made by Shahrastani (Religionspartheien und Philo- 
copliemehvlen, tr. T. Haarbriicfeer, Halle, 1850-51, i. 128 ff.). 
'Abd al-Qadir al-jn5nl (tSOl a.u.sa.d. 1166) reduces it to 16 
divisions. One of the names meets us frequently in Arabic 
literature, viz. the ^ufrii'ya ; references to the Iha^ij-j-a also 
occur. The differences between them were larfiely on the same 
doctrinal questions as divided the other communities — e.p., 
predestination, the relation of capacity to conduct, whether 
infants are Muslims, etc. But there were also differences which 
emanated from their own speciai doctrines — t.g,, whether an 
evildoer was to be called mushrik (‘pagan’) or only kdjir 
(‘denier*), and whether the latter word could be interpreted 
‘ungrateful’ ns well as ‘unbelieidng.’ Certain other differences 
belonged to the details of Islamic jurisprudence — e.g., the 
minimum theft whereby the punishment of handcutting was 
incurred, the amount of alms to he paid on the produce of land 
watered by rivers and springs, etc. 

^though some of these sects were able to main- 
tain themselves in various Islamic provinces for a 
time, and the Ibadis have done so permanently, it 
is probable that the historians of the sects have 
in many cases overrated their importance, and 
represented the followers of some particular in- 
surgent as continuing in existence long after 
the movement had been defeated. As might be 
expected in the case of such warlike communities, 
their literature was rich in ballad-poetry, which 
the archceologists collected. Of their contro- 
versial and juristic treatises little has as yet come 
to light. 

Ltteratuee. — J. Wellhansen, Die religiBs-polilisehen Oppo- 
titioTuparteien im alien Islam, Berlin, 1901. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


KHIDR. — Kliidr (pronounced by the Persians 
and Turks as Khisr),^ ‘ the green one,' is the name 
or, rather, the title of a Muhammadan saint who, 
according to the popular conception in Islam, is 
still alive to-day. The origin of the name is 
obscure, although different attempts have been 
made to explain it (see below). Whatever the 
origin of the name, it is certain that the figure of 
Kmdr as conceived in Islam is not derived from 
one definite source, but is rather the composite of 
a large number of legends and myths of widely 
divergent origin and ch^aracter, which were current 
in the lands of Islam prior to the Muhammadan 
occupation. It has been justly said that Khidr is 
the product of Muhammadan syncretism (K.Vollers, 
ARIV xii. [1909] 238), implying thereby that tho 
whole Khidr figure, while a prominent feature of 
the religion of the Muhammadan masses, is .yet 
entirely made up of non-Muhammadan elements, 
and owes to Islam only the amalgamation of all 
these heterogeneous elements into one whole. It 
is impossible here to enter into a discussion of the 
extremely complicated problem of the Khidr legend. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief indication of tho 
principal sources upon which it has drawn and of 
the salient features now attributed to Khidr and 


originally derived from those sources. 

Frequently in Muhammadan literature and in- 
numerable times in Persian poetry Khidr is men- 
tioned as one (or rather the only one) who has 
gained life immortal by drinking from the Fountain 
of Life. According to a more definite statement 
quoted by early Muhammadan historians, Khidr 
was the vizier of Dha-l-kamain, ‘the two-homed’ 
(the Syro-Arabic title of Alexander the Great), 
who discovered the Fountain of Life which his 
royal master had failed to find. This leads us 
unmistakably to the famous story of the Fountain 
of Life recorded in the Greek Alexander romance 
which goes under the name of pseudo-Callistlienes, 
a work of a very complex literary character, which 
was finally completed about A.D. 300. 

Accordine to this account, which is recorded in several 
varying recensions, Alexander went out to search Jor tho 
Fountain of Life in order to attain to life everlasting. Bv tho 
merest chn^nce his cook, who in some of the recensions is caiied 
Andreas, discovered the fountain. He was cleaning a salted 
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(or dried) fish in the fountain in preparation for a meal, when 
the fish came to life arain and disappeared in the water. The 
cook partook of the life-giving liquid and became immortal. 
Alexander, who could not find his way back to the fountain, 
decided in his Jealousy and disappointment to kiU the cook; 
but, as death had no power over him, Alexander threw him 
with a millstone round his neck into the sea, where he became 
a sea-demon. 

This story, -which originally formed a separate 
legend and -was transmitted as such long before and 
long after pseudo-Callisthenes, came in this shape 
to tlie Syrians, and through them into Arabia. A 
reflexion of it is found in the Qur’an (xviii. 59-63), 
in -which, like so many other legends, it has been 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. 1 1 is ob-vdous, 
and indeed is expressly and circumstantially related 
in later Muhammadan sources, that Khidr is 
identical with Alexander’s cook who discovered the 
Fountain of Life by means of the salted fish. 
According to a conjecture put forward by several 
scholars and upheld by the present writer, Khidr, 
‘the green one,’ is the original designation of the 
sea-demon into which the cook Andreas was trans- 
formed when thrown into the sea.^ 

A far more important prototype of Khidr is the 
prophet Elijah. The Tishbite is, no doubt, the 
most prominent and the most popular figure in the 
legendary world of post-Bihlical Judaism. The 
most staking attributes of this post-Bihlical hero 
are eternal life and omnipresence. He attends 
every circumcision ceremony performed in a Jewish 
family, and it is still customary to keep a special 
seat, the so-called ‘chair of Elijah,’ ready for his 
reception; and he visits every Jervish home on 
Passover eve, when a special cup of mne is set 
aside for him. In contrast to his vehement Biblical 
prototype, the post-Bihlical Elijah figures essenti- 
ally in the amiable r61e of an adviser and helper. 
He reveals himself to scholars, whom he enlightens 
on the ‘ secrets of heaven ’ and on different points 
of Jewish law. He is particularly to he met -with 
on the road and in deserted places. The ffabbalists, 
or Je-tvish mystics of a later age, laid particular 
stress on this popular belief of gillHy SllySlm 
(‘ revelation of Elijah ’), and many of them claimed 
to have derived their mystical ideas, and even 
whole books, from their personal association -with 
the prophet. 

Ono Buch Elijah story quoted by a Jewish authority ol the 
11th cent., but undoubtedly of much older origin, must be 
singled out from among the rest. In this story Elijah ac- 
companies a famous Kabbi of the 3rd cent, on his travels, and 
shows him several incidents which, on the surface, seem to 
militate against God's Justice, but, when interpreted by tbe 
prophet, are revealed as wonderful instances of the wisdom 'and 
Justice of Divine Providence. 

This story, or rather some earlier variant of it, 
has found its way into the Qur’an (x-viii. 64-81). 
The place of the Talmudic Rabbi is taken by 
Moses, while Elijah is designated anonymously as 
-‘ one of our seiwants.’ This fact alone suffices to 
prove what is to be assumed a priori, that this 
most striking figure of _post-Biblical Jeivish legend 
was known in Arabia in the time of Muhammad. 
Since Khidr’s salient attribute was everlasting life, 
just like that of Elijah, it was natural to identify 
the two figures. Hence the exegetes and theologians 
•of Islam declare with remarkable unanimity that 
the servant in the Qur’an (xviii. 64) is no one hnt 
Khidr. This is the first express reference to the 
name of Khidr in literature. As a result of this 
combination, the story of the Fountain of Life in 
the Qur’an (x-viii. 59-63), on the one hand, and the 
Elijah legend (64-81), on the other, which originally 
bad nothing to do -with one another and are easily 

1 Bince the story of the Fountain of Life bears a striking 
resemblance to the Glaukos myth, it had been sutr^ested, and is 
believed by the present writer, that Khl^r and TAov^o?, which 
are identic^ In meaning, are also ultimately identical in orijpn, 
although the literary medium cannot as yet be definitely 
ascertained. Others explain the name as the frenius of ve;*eta- 
tion, or as a mutilation of Khisisatra, the ancestor of Gil^mcab 
la the famous Babylonian epic. 


distinguishable by their different rhymes, were 
subsetiuently made to foUow one another, and were 
in a most artificial and clumsy manner welded into 
one continuous narrative, which has been accepted 
as a unit not only by all Muhammadan tlieolorians, 
but also, in spite of the obviousness of the under- 
lying facts, by many European scholars. The 
combination has had the additional result that it 
has suppressed the further development of the 
original, undeniably pagan, conception of Kliidr as 
sea-demon in Islam, and transformed him into n 
sacred figure, who is classed by various Muham- 
madan theologians either as a prophet or as a saint 
{wall), and by some even as an angel. Whatever 
of the original Khidr myth was still Icnown (and a 
great deal of it was still Icnown) to the legend- 
collectors and stoiy-tellers in Islam was forced into 
a new channel. Khidr, the cook of Alexander, was 
raised to the rank of general and vizier, and in 
this capacity was made the leading figure in the 
Muhammadan Alexander romance, completely 
overshadowing his heathen master. 

There can be no doubt that originally the Muham- 
madans themselves were conscious or the identity 
of the legendary character of Khidr with that of 
Elijah, for they declare — and the view is generally 

S ted wtliin Islam — that the real name of 
. r is Iliya (afterwards corrupted into Balya), 
the Jevvish form of Elijah. The Jews living in 
i Muhammadan countries took the same comhmation 
' for granted, for those whose name was Elijah 
called themselves Khidr, and the Turks still imply 
the same combination by calling our prophet 
Khidrlas (Khidr= Ilyas). What is of far greater 
importance, the prevalent conception of Kliidr is 
an exact reproduction of the Elijah figure, to a 
degree which is truly astonishing. Khidr, like 
Elijah, is the eternal prophet who is omnipresent, 
‘who appears when nis name is called.’^ Ho is 
helper and adviser in the time of need ; he reveals 
himself to those worthy of his companionship, to 
whom he transmits divine secrets; he appears, 
according to a story recorded in the canonical 
Muhammadan tradition (the so-called J^adith), at 
the death of Muhammad to offer his condolence to 
the bereaved companions of the founder of Islam. 
Like the ](cabbalists in Judaism, the SOfis, or 
mystics, of Islam lay particular claim to intimate 
companionship -ivith ithidr. Innumerable stories 
are told of the opinions, doctrines, and prayers 
entrusted by the prophet to particularly favoured 
Sufis, and many works are declared by their authors 
to he the direct product of his personal instruction. 
The remarkable closeness between the_ Jewish 
Elijah legend and the Muhammadan Khidr belief 
may he ganged from the fact that, just os Elijan 
in d^eivish sources is identified with Pliinebas, so is 
Khidr in Muhammadan writings, and that, just os 
Elijah in the Talmud, so does Khidr jn the Muliani- 
madan legend appear occasionally in the disguise 
of a Bedawi. Numerous details of a similar kina 
which can he easily supplied testify to the same 


ilationship. , , t.,-- i, 

Giving to the fact that the prophet Elijah w 
lentioned in the Qur’an by name (in the Grmco- 
vrian form Hyas), and is desenbed m Bihlicai 
ither than in post-Bihlical colours, the Muhani- 
adan theologians saw themselves subsequently 
impelled to make of I^idr=Iliya, on the one 
md, and of Hyfis, on the other, two distmct per- 

mages. The primitive relationship, howcTe^ 

lows itself in the attompt to identify Kliidr 

lisha, the disciple of Elijah, and in 9 . 

gends in wliich Elijah (or, more correctlj’, 

id Khidr appear as inseparable twins, xne 

iginal ^tinctive function of ® 

hidr is clearly revealed in the 

xiepted by Muhammadans and illustratca j 
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innumerable stories, that, while both prophets are 
entrusted with the task of protecting the travellers 
on their journeys, Elijah is mukallafftl-harr, ‘ the 
guardian of the dry land,’ particularly of deserted 
places, while Elhidr is mukallaf ft I bahr, ‘ the 
guardian of the sea.’ The maritime character of 
Khi^, which the Muhammadans accept as an 
unalterable fact without being able to explain it, 
is preserved throughout the whole field of Muham- 
madan folklore. Down to this day Khidr is essen- 
tially the Khaioiodd al-buhur, ‘the one who tra- 
verses the seas’ ; he is the’ patron of sailors, who 
invoke his aid in time of need ; a sacrifice is offered 
to him when a boat is launched (S. I. Curtiss, 
Frimitive Semitic Bcligion To-day, Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1903, p. xvi f. and p. 111). This concep- 
tion and the ntes reflecting it are still current 
throughout the whole of Syria, and can even be 
traced as far as Northern India. 

The combined figure of the sea-demon Khidr and 
the prophet Elijah followed in the wake of the 
Muhammadan arms. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the conquered nations who were con- 
verted to Islam managed to carry mth them into 
the new religion many of their former doctrines. 
In a similar way Khidr became the depository of 
all kinds of ancient myths and popular rites current 
in the lands occupied by Islam. The data on this 
aspect of the Khidr figure are not yet complete. 
Ab far as Syria is concerned, extremely valuable 
material has been collected by Curtiss (in the 
volume referred to above), and, in part prior to 
him, by C. Clermont-Ganneau {Sorus et Saint- 
Georges, Paris, 1877). From this material it is 
evident that Khidr, as now revered, indeed one 
may say worshipped, in Syria, embodies many con- 
ceptions of primitive Semitic religion, perhaps also 
including the ancient Babylonian Tammuz cult. 
The whole coast of Syria is dotted with Khidr 
sanctuaries in which sacrifices and the first-bom 
of animals are still offered to him. In the crude 
vagueness of the popular religion Khidr has be- 
come a divine being. As an unsophisticated Mu- 
hammadan innocently put it to Curtiss, ‘ Khidr 
is near, but God is far ’ (m. cit. p. 111). Through 
the identification with St. George {Mar Jiijis), 
whose origin lay in the same country, new rela- 
tions have been created which made our versatile 
prophet acceptable to the Christians, as he is also 
popular among the Jews. 

The official theologians of Islam are, and always 
have been, averse to these excesses of the popular 
Khidr belief. Many of them have insisted — and, 
indeed, have made Muhammad himself declare— 
that Khidr, who, as they were compelled to admit 
(largely because of the canonical account of his 
appearance at the death of Muhammad), was a 
contemporary of the Prophet, died shortly after 
him. This attempt, however, which was mrected 
against the extravagant Khidr cult, particularly 
as cherished by the Sufis, remained unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, the theologians had no hesita- 
tion in making Khidr a favourite object of their 
scholarly speculations. Muhammadan literature 
records a bewildering number of conjectures which 
identify Khidr with various figures of Biblical and 
Apocryphal legend. Of these conjectures, which 
are purely the product of unfettered speculative 
fancy, the identifications with the following per- 
sonages may be mentioned : Melchizedek, Seth, 
Enoch, Jonah, Jeremiah, Lot, and the Messiah.^ 
Finally, it may be mentioned as a possibility that 
another striking attribute of Khidr, his incessant 
wandering — ‘to wander like Khidr’ is a current 
Arabic phrase — ^is responsible for the name of the 
Wandering Jew. Afaasnems may bo an adapla- 

1 It c«n bo Bliown that all these personage* were believod, 
either in Kahblnical or in Christian legend, to be immortal. ’ 


tion of Khidr in its Persian-Turkish pronunciation 
as Khisr. 

LirKRATCTiE. — The literature on the subject is extensive and 
extremely scattered. The relations between the Khidr legend 
and the Alexander romance are treated in detail by I. Fried- 
laender. Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1013 (loll bibliography on pp. xviii-xxiii). For the 
sake of completeness, G. part's essay, ‘ Ohidher in Sage und 
Pichtung,’ in Sammlung gemeinverstdn^icher vrissemeha^ 
licher Vortrage, new series, vol. xxxii. (Hamburg, 1S97), no. 2S0, 
may be added. OL also T. NOldeke’s note in ABIT xiil. [lOlOj 
474 f. Meijer de Hond, Beitrage zurSrkldrung der Mbitfr- 
Itgende und ton Koran, Sure Id, S9ff., Leyden, 1914, merely 
confuses the issue. I. FlUEDLAENDER, 

KHOS. — A race inhabiting the Chitral Valley 
and adjoining country south of the Pamirs, on the 
N.W. frontier of British India. To the E. lie 
Yasin and Gilgit, where the language is Shin.'i ; to 
the W. is Kafiristhn, where various Indian Kafir 
dialects are spoken ; to the N., across the Hindu 
Kush, lie the Pamirs, where the language is 
Iranian ; and to the S. lie a number of small tribes, 
mainly of Shin origin, but partly also Pathan, 
separating them from India proper. The Khos 
(properly Mbs), together with the Shins of Gilgit 
and the Kllfirs of Kafiristhn, are often classed 
together as ‘ Dards ’ ; but this name is properly 
applied only to the Shins. The present writer 
lo^s upon all three as representing the ancient 
PUachas. The habits and customs of the Kh5s 
much resemble those of the true Dards, and in the 
present article attention will chiefly be drawn to 
those particulars in which they differ from the 
latter (see Dards, vol. iv. p. 399). 

The KhOs are not the ruling class of Chitrftl. 
These call them contemptuously Fakir Mvskkin, 
or ‘poor beggars’ (quasi- Arab. Fagir Misltin). A 
superior grade, who are paid servants of the 
Mehtar, or ruling chief, of ChitrSl, are known as 
Erhabz&das (‘ sons of possessors ’), The two grades 
intermarry. Above them are the later conquerors 
of the country — Adamzadas (‘sons of men’).* 
The origin of these last is uncertain, but some of 
them at least came from the north, across the 
Pamirs, in the 16th cent. A.D. The Khos have 
imposed their language upon them. 

According to tradition, the whole Chitrfil Valley 
was once occupied by Kafirs, and some Kafir tribes, 
e.g. the KalilshSs, still inhabit it. This tradition 
is borne out by the fact that the K&fir dialects are 
much more nearly related to the ShinS dialects of 
GUgit than either of the two groups is to Kh6-war,* 
the language of the KhOs. The last, although 
undoubtedly belonging to the same linguistic 
group, differs from the other two in some essential 
particulars, such, even, ns the forms of the pro- 
nouns, in regard to which they agree rather with 
the Iranian Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs.’ 
It looks as if the whole tract composing the present 
Kfifiristiln, Chitr&l, and Gilgit was once occupied 
by one homogeneous race, which was subsequently 
split into two divisions by a wedge of Kho invasion, 
representing members of a different, but related, 
tnbe coming from the north (cf. BiddMph, p. 168 f., 
for a slightly different explanation). 

According to Biddulph (p. 73), the KhOs show 
certain physical peculiarities not shared by their 
Dard relations. In personal appearance they may 
be called Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Dards, but more handsome, with oval faces, finely 
cut features, and large beautiful eyes, so that 
they would compare favourably with the highest 
type of beauty in Europe. They are famous for 
their long hair, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and in this they differ from their K&fir 


. “»«* yoeab. of the Khotedr Dialect, p. vL 

* Called by l^ltner (Language and Daces of Dardistan) 
Arayia, a name based on the Ship word An'nah, employed to 
des^ato a portion of Tasin where Kho-war Is spoken, 
s Cl. Biddulph, TrtUt of the Hindoo Sooth, p. 165. 
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neightonrs, ■whom they style ‘ bald ’ (p. 65). The 
•women -were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave-markets of Kabul, Peshawar, and 
BadakhshSn. 

The men wear caps bound round with a scanty turban, a 
cotton shirt, loose drawers tucked into coloured knitted stock- 
ings, and soft leather boots. The women wear a white silk 
embroidered skull cap, a loose chemise of coarse coloured cotton 
stuff, fastening at the throat and reaching to the knees, and 
wide drawers. They wear boots and stockings like men, but, 
as a rule, only when travelling (Biddulph, p. 73 f. ; O’Brien, 
p. vi). It is a common practice (O’Bnen, p. Ir) for younr 
women and girls to blacken their faces with burnt powdereu 
horn, which is supposed to soften the skin and to prevent 
sunburn. 

Great stress is laid upon customary rules of 
politeness. Friends embrace on meeting. An 
mferior always dismounts on meeting a superior, 
and kisses his hand. The other then kisses him 
on the cheek (Biddulph, p. 75; O’Brien, p. -viii). 
Excitable creatures of impose, the Khos have been 
well described by G. S, JRobertson (Chitrdl, Lon 
don, 1898, p. 6f.) : 

•Sensuality of the grossest kind, and murder, abominable 
cruelty, treachery or violent death, are never long absent from 
the thoughts of a people than whom none in the world are 
more delightful companions, or of simpler, gentler appearance. 
So happy seems eveiyone, — the women are mostly secluded, — 
BO lovely are the little children, so much natural politeness is 
met everywhere, that if it were not lor the occasional glimpses 
of famished slaves living on fruit or dying of starvation when 
past their first youth, a hurried traveller might almost Imagine 
himself in a smiling dreamland.’ 

Polo-playing {ghal) is the national game, and is 
played with great dash. It is slightly different 
from the polo of Gilmt. The ground is long and 
narrow, with low walls at each side, off which the 
ball rebounds in play. A couple of large stones at 
each end mark the goal. The sticks in use are 
very short, and the players, going at full speed, 
reach almost to the ground. The losers have to 
do what the winners order— usually dance. Every 
village has its polo-ground, calledyanaft (Biddulph, 
p. 84; O’Brien, p. xi). Shooting at a popinjay 
from horseback is also a favourite pastime, and, 
considering the clumsiness of the weapons used, 
the marksmanship is sometimes wonderfully good 
(Biddulph, p. 85 ; O’Brien, p. xi). Other national 
amusements are music and dancing. Feast-day, 
birthday, wedding, or any occasion for a gathering 
serves as an excuse for the latter. Music is 
always played at the polo-matches, a goal being 
the signal for a •wild nourish and beat of drums. 
Some of their airs are very taking (Biddulph, p. 85; 
O’Brien, p. xiif.). 

In former times the religion of the country was 
Buddhism.’ A Buddhist rock-cut figure, bearing 
a Sanslcrit or Pali inscription which is not older 
than the 3rd cent. A.D., and is probably later, has 
been found about 20 miles north of the town of 
Chitral (Biddulph, p. 149). The Khos are now 
hlusalmans, mostly Sunnis, but in the northern 
valleys, as in northern GUgit, they are generally 
members of the Maula’I sect.® Islam Avas intro- 
duced about the 14th cent., and the present 
Musalman dynasty came from Khorasan in the 
16th [ib. 117, 150). The Khos differ from the Dards 
in not hating the coav and in not worslhpping the 
chill, or juniper tree {ih. 113, 116 ; ERE iv. 401). 
As regards festiA'als, the Dard Nos,^ in honour of 
the winter solstice, is called Dashti, and is cele- 
brated Avithont bonfires (Biddulph, p. 101). The 
Dard Bazono, or spring festival, is not held, but 
the Ganoni, or festivm of the Avheat harvest, is 
observed under the name of Phindik (ib. 103). 
Tho Jasiandilxiik, or ‘ devil-driAong,’ in honour of 
the completion of the harvest, corresponding to the 
Dard Domenika, is celebrated by the firing of guns 
and shooting at a sheep’s head set up as a mark 

1 Cf. S. Bcnl, Si-tru-ti, BuddhUt Records of the Western 
TTorH, London, 1SS4, 1. 110 ; T. Watters, On 1 nan Chvanfs 
Travels in India, do. 1004, i. 22C. 

s See ERE iv. 400. For the ManUffs see Biddulph, p. 110. 


(t6. 103). Corresponding to the Dard ChiU, or 
festival of the beginning of wheat-soAving, is the 
Kho Binisik (ib. 105). 

When a child is bom, the mother is unclean, 
and no one -will eat from her hand for seven days! 
North of the Hindu Kush the same rule obtains, 
but the period is extended to forty days, and even 
the infant may not suck its mother’s breast for 
seven days. In some of the higher Chitral clans 
there is a custom that every infant is suckl^ in 
turn by every nursing mother of the clan, so that 
each becomes its foster-mother. There is thus a 
constant interchange of infants going on among 
the mothers,^ for the purpose of strengthening 
tribal unity (ib. 81, 83). Marriage ceremonies are 
conducted much as among the neighbouring tribes, 
but the folloAA'ing customs are peculiar to Chitrftl. 

After the Mullah has read the marriage service, the bride is 
led out by her mother, who hands her over to the bridegroom, 
receiving a present in exchange. He starts at once tor home, 
but, after leading her out, returns alone and deposits a present 
of a sword or a gun on the hearth. On the other hand, north 
of the Hindu Kush he is taken to the bride, and does not go oft 
with her till the next day. In GUgit the custom is again 
different, as there is a formal ratification of the marriage on the 
third day (ib. 70 f.). Polygamy is practised, and the custom of 
the levirate is also common, although it is not compulsory on 
the widow. In Gilgit, on the other hand, it is compulsoiy 
(ib. 76). Marital infidelity is extremely common, and the men 
show little jealousy of their wives. In the neighbouring States 
of Hunza-Nagar, where old traditions still prci’nil, infidelity is 
not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
should place his wile at the disposal of his guest. The droit de 
seigneur was also in force down to a comparatively late time, 
and even now a man considers himself ns highly honoured If 
his wife has attracted the attention of the Thum, or tribal 
chief, of either of these two States. At the same time, in 
Chitral, a husband has the right to slay the erring couple when 
he finds them together ; but, should he kill one and not the 
other, he is held guilty of murder (ib. 77). _ . 

The common form of JlusaJman interment is 
now used. A piece of flat stone or slate, three or 
four feet long, is placed at each end of the CTave, 
Avliich is neatly plastered over (ib. 82). Super- 
stitions are much os in DardistSn. There is a 
general belief in fairies (cf. ERE iv. 401). Tinch 
Mir, the highest peak (^,426 ft.) in the country, 
is said to swarm Avith them, and to them the Klios 
attribute the sounds coming from its glaciers 
(O’Brien, p. x ; cf. Biddulph, p. 59). 

LrrERATtniB. — Almost tho only source of information rcgnnl- 
ing the Khos ns a people is J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Uindm 
Eoosh, Calcutta, 1880, which contains a full description of tne 
people and a grammar and vocabulary of their languara. 
D. J. T. O’Brien, Grammar and Vocabulary of the hhoicar 
DiaUct, Lahore, 1895, gives a brief account of Chitnll ana im 
inhabitants in the Introduction. These two works have been 
freely utilized in the foregoing account. A vorabulary mi«a 
up with much grammatical information Is wntainw * 

Leitner, The Languages and Races M Vanhstan, Ignore, 
1877. G. A. Grierson. 

KHONDS.— See Kandhs. 

KIERKEGAARD.— I. Relation to his father. 
— Soren Aabye IGerkegaard Avas bom at Copen- 
hagen on the 5th of May 1813. Ho Avas the 
youngest child of Michael P. Kierkegaard, 
retired woollen draper in good 
another of Avhose sons, P. C, Kierkegaard (I80j«w, 
rose to eminence as bishop of Aalborg. 1 he life o 
Sfiren Kierkegaard has but few points of contac 
Avith the external world ; but there Avero, in pa - 
ticular, three occurrences — a broken engagemcn , 
an attack by a comic paper, and the use of a Avora 
by H. L. Martensen— Avhich must be referred to as 
bairing Airrougbt Avith extraordinary effect upon 
peculiarly sensitive and high-strung 
intensity of his inner life, agam-— which P . , 

sion in his published Avorks, and even more J 
in his notebooks and diaries (also 
cannot be properly understood Avithout some reic - 
ence to his father. , 

The latter came from a peasant home , 

■Western Jutland, and, as it would teem, was, while T 
mere Slid, diepfy Influenced by a Fletlstfc movement In 
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district. It is probably to be read ns a manifestation of his 
sincere and earnest temperament, that once, while tending 
sheep on the moors, the boy Michael, overcome with hunger 
and cold and a sense of loneliness, mounted a hillock and 
solemnly cursed God as the dispenser of so wretched a lot. 
Shortly afterwards he went to a situation in Copenhagen, where 
he soon began to prosper; but, with his natural tendency to 
morbid introspection, strengthened by stern religious feeling, 
he interpreted his later success as a sign that he had with his 
boyish curse committed the sin against the Holy Ghost; the 
turn of the tide showed at once that he had been presumptuous 
in denying God’s care of him, and that the sin was too great to 
be punished (as a less grave sin might have been, e.g. by adver- 
sity) in this world. This idea still further suffused his religious 
views and his religious life with gloom and melancholy, and 
these, again, descended, partly b;j- inheritance and partly by 
training, upon both of his distinguished sons. 

SOren, the child of his old age, came, even as a 
youth, to surmise that there was some dark secret 
gnawing at his father’s heart, and at length, 
shortly before his father’s death, learned the true 
facts about the curse. The discovery shook him, 
as he says, like an earthquake. He made a note 
of the circumstance, and pub it among his private 
papers, where it was found a considerable time 
after his death; and, when H. P. Barfod, the 
first editor of his posthumous papers, showed the 
note to Bishop Kierkegaard, the latter burst into 
tears with the cry : ‘ That is our father’s history 
and ours also.’ It should be added that the father 
was a man of remarkable intellectual gifts, and 
that, with all his severity, he won the devoted 
affection of his sons. 

2 . His personality. — ^The fundamental and de- 
cisive element in Shren Kierkegaard’s personality 
is found by George Brandes in his combmed rever- 
ence and scorn j by H. HSffding^ (more in accord- 
ance with the fact that he was his father’s son) in 
his melancholy ; by 0. P. Monrad, his latest 
biographer, in emotion or passion. Certainly the 
emotional factor — as it forms the decisive element 
in personal character generally — best suggests the 
^stinctive feature of Kierkegaard’s personality. 
In his published writings and in his journals we 
are in touch with a nature of unwonted intensity, 
with an inner life at white heat. This is seen in 
his abnormal sensitiveness ; he was touched to the 
quick by things that others rnight have imored or 
easily forgotten. Again, while he was admittedly 
the most original mind that Denmark ever pro- 
duced, his thought seldom operated in cool dialectic, 
but was in its nature ‘ existential,’ expressive^ of 
his whole personality ; with amazing ima^ative 
fertility he constructs, not chains of reasoning, but 
‘ experiments in psychology,’ t.e. persons and situa- 
tions depicting a real, living experience. Similarly , 
religion was for him, not a group of doctrines re- 
quiring merely to be believed, defended, or systema- 
tized, out a fact making a_ tremendous demand 
upon life ; the joy of salvation was to be won in 
the most intense appropriation of the tmth and 
the most impassioned submission to ite claim. His 
natural melancholy was, as already said, partly an 
inheritance, strengthened by his early training, 
and doubtless also by the sicldy and infirm body 
with which his impetuous spirit was united ; but 
it was deepened by his sense of the awful impera- 
tive of Christianity and his failure to realize it. 
His perfervid nature appears also in the iron 
resolution "with which he ivrought out his, as he 
thought, divinely appointed task ; for he might 
claim, as few others, that in all his work he had 
striven for but one thing ; and in prosecuting it ho 
lost friends, means, health, was mocked by the 
crowd and denounced by the religious, but held on, 
if not serene, yet undismayed, to the end. 

3 . His purpose and method. — ^What, then, was 
the ‘one thing’ that he willed 1 As he makes 
clear in Om min ForfatUr-Virksomhcd {‘My 
Literary Activity,’ 1851), it was religion ; or, more 
definitely, his one aim was to teach his age what 


it is ‘ to become a Christian.’ When he was about 
twenty-five years of age — after a period of irre- 
sponsible life — the discovery of his father’s secret, 
and his father’s death, constrained him to live 
more earnestly, and he passed his examination for 
orders and took his degree. About this time, too, 
he became engaged, hut adhered to the engagement 
for little over a year, being convinced that his 
melancholy (and perhaps something else) unfitted 
him for married life. This was, in fact, one of 
the turning-points of his career. The broken 
engagement has left its tragic mark on the writ- 
ings of his earlier period, but this was simply 
because it had brought him to see that he was not 
as others, and to realize his true vocation, viz. to 
hold up the ideal Christian life before his contem- 
poraries. How was this to be done? We shall 
never understand the real Kierkegaard, never even 
comprehend rightly any of his books, imtil we first 
of all grasp his proposed method — a method not 
fully understood by himself at first, but gradually 
revealed to him in the course of events. 

His starting-point was the conviction that once 
more in Denmark the times were out of joint ; his 
fellow-men were so far astray that they could not 
profit by a direct Christian message. They were 
all ‘Christians’ — Christians by birth, just as Jews 
are Jews by birth — but their life was lived on the 
plane of sense (the ‘ sesthetio ’), or, at best, on the 
plane of customary morality. Moreover, Christ- 
ianity had been appropriated ^ philosophy, had 
become part of the ‘ system ’ (Hegelianism) which 
reduces existence to thought, and sees unity and 
harmony everywhere. The Church itself had for- 
gotten the ideal, and the necessity of personal 
choice; it preached peace without the sword. The 
situation seemed to Kierkegaard like that of Greece 
in the age of the Sophists ; and, just as Socrates 
(who had been the central figure in his graduation 
theses on Irony) sought by his ‘ irony ’ to bring his 
hearers to a sense of their own ignorance, and by 
his ‘maieutic’ to help them to bring forth truth, 
so Kierkegaard proposed by the method of ‘in- 
direct communication ' to arouse his age from its 
self-content, and lead it — not in the mass, indeed, 
but as individuals — to realize what it is to live, 
and, above all, what it is to live the Christian life. 
Where the prevaUing mode of thought made all 
easy, he would ‘ make difficulties.’ And his method 
would be to take his stand, as did Socrates, beside 
those whom he wished to instruct. He would 
fabricate characters representative of various 
aspects of contempora^ life, letting each work 
out his own views. Hence Kierkegaard’s most 
characteristic works are pseudonymous ; he is not 
to be considered as their author, and, indeed, it is 
only when, in the elaboration of his plan, his fabri- 
cated personalities approximate to his own stend- 
point that he puts his name, as editor, on the 
title-page. 

4 . His works.— (ra) Tito ‘ indirect message.’ — The 
first phase of the ‘indirect message’ appears in 
Enten — Eller (‘Either — Or,’ Feb. 1843), a work in 
two parts, A’s Papers and B’s Papers, with Victor 
Eremita os the ostensible editor. A’s Papers are 
eight in number (including ‘ The Seducer’s Diary,’ 
which is not by A, t.e., it is stiU further removed 
from Kierkegaard’s own position), and depict 
various aspects of the ‘jesthetic’ life — the life of 
sensuous enjoyment in its most refined form. B’s 
Papers are letters to A, and show how the ethico- 
rehgious man, in fitting himself into the ordinary 
human relations, such as marriage, from a sense 
of duty, really attains to a higher jesthetic con- 
dition than the jesthetic man himself, whose only 
hope is to realize his_ state as one of despair, and 
BO ‘choose himself,’ t.e. become a personality. B 
closes with a sermon which sets forth the true 
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religious attitude as one of continued penitence — 
‘that we are always in the wrong in relation to 
God’ — and ends with the undogmatic dogma that 
‘ only the truth that edifies is truth for thee.’ The 
necessity of decision, of choosing one’s personality, 
of coming to oneself (what one actually decides 
for is not so important) — such was the message of 
Enten — Eller. 

For the moment Kierkegaard thought that his 
task was done. _ But in writing B’s Papers he had 
personally attained to a deeper grasp of Clirist- 
lanity, and had come to fern that there was a 
stage of life higher than the ethico-religious stand- 
point of B. It was now, probably, that he became 
more fully cognizant of his plan, and of what was 
necessary to its development. The higher and 
more distinctively Christian form of religion is set 
forth in Frygt og Bccven {‘Fear and Trembling,’ 
Oct. 1843), the message of which is illustrated by 
the fact that Abraham was commanded to do what 
was ethically wrong, i.e,, to kill Isaac, and obeyed 
in virtue or a personal relation to God; he had 
faith — he staked the earthly, and yet believed that 
he should possess it still. Such faith is no common 
or easy thing, but is a relation to the Absolute 
which baffles reason, and can be won and held only 
in an infinite passion. In Gjentagelsen (‘Repetition,’ 
Oct. 1843), Kierkegaard sketches an abortive trans- 
ition to the religious sphere. ‘Repetition’ is one 
of his characteristic ideas; it signifies persistence 
in, and faithfulness to, a chosen course of life, and 
is thus opposed to the resthetic standpoint, ivith 
constancy only in change. But Kierkegaard also 
gives the word a more special meaning — that rather 
of ‘resumption’ (Gjcntagelse, ‘taking again’) — im- 
plying that each higher stage of life carries with 
It the lower in a transfigured form. Gjentagelsen 
tells of a young man who seeks to pass from the 
sesthetic to the religious sphere, but for want of 
a true penitence becomes merely a romanticist; t.e., 
he simply resumes his old self; and his case is 
contrasted with that of Job, who humbled himself 
utterly before God, and at last regained all that he 
had lost, and more — the true ‘repetition.” 

In Philosophiske Smulcr (‘Philosophical Bits,’ 
Jime 1844, by ‘Johannes Climacus,’ with Kierke- 
gaard as editor) he comes closer to his real problem, 
‘ How to become a Christian,’ but so far discusses 
only the general question, ‘How can an eternal 
salvation be based upon a historical event? ’ As an 
‘ experiment in thought ’ his pseudonym argues 
that an appearance of God in time-relations must 
be a ‘ paradox ’ for human reason. Thought must 
find such an appearance a stumbling-block, and 
may seek either to reject it or to explain it — ^hoth 
equally in vain. The true procedure of the in- 
tellect is to abase itself before the ‘paradox,’ 
which can be grasped only in the passion of faith. 
Such is the condition of salvation, in regard to 
which, accordingly, the earliest and latest genera- 
tions are essentially on the same ground. The next 
step was to indicate what is at once the pre- 
supposition of and the obstacle to the great work 
of faith. Tliis is done in Ecgrebet Angest (‘The 
Idea of Dread,’ June 1844), a psychological inves- 
tigation of the Fall, and so of sin in general. Sin 
is not to be explained scientifically; psychologic- 
ally it is preceded by a v'ague apprehension (Angest) 
of something that both attracts and repels, but this 
does not bring us to sin itself, which, as an act 
of the human personality, comes by a ‘spring.’ 
In Siadier paa Jbivcts Vci (‘Stages on the Way of 
Life,’ April 1845) is given a kind of resorad of the 
foregoing books. This work exhibits the three 
spheres of life — the testhetic, the ethical, the 
religious — and thus supplements Enten — Eller, de- 
veloping the ideas of Frygt ogBa:ven and Gjenta- 
gelscn. The most important section is the third, 


entitled ‘Guilty— Not Guilty’ (based, os are also 
in part Frygt og Bceven and Gjentagelsen, upon his 
personal experiences in connexion with his enga<’e- 
ment), a narrative of suffering— suffering resisting 
from the break with the natural life and from tho 
sense of guilt, which drive the subject of tho 
narrative towards religion in its highest fonn. 
Isolated from man, isolated before God, he doei 
not reach peace, for he represents only the approxi- 
mation to religion. The full statement of what 
is involved in becoming a Christian is given in the 
Afsluttende uvidenskahelig Efterskrift ( ‘ Concluding 
unscientific Postscript,’ i.e. to ‘ Philosophical Bits,’ 
Feb. 1846, by the same pseudonym and editor). 
The starting-point of the book is the individual s 
passionate desire for his own salvation, and its 
problem is not ‘ Is Christianity true ? ’, but ‘ How 
am I to become a Christian?’ The passionate 
desire rejects the proofs from Biblical theology,from 
the existence of the Church, and from the phUosophy 
which, in identifying being and thought, distorts 
Christianity and subverts individuality. Man may 
construct a logical system ; a system of existence is 
for God alone. The essential truth of Christianity, 
viz. that the Absolute has entered into time- 
relations, is a paradox for thought, and can be 
appropriated only by an impassioned faith. Sub- 
iectivity is truth ; the essential thing is not what, 
but hov>, we believe* 

These works were produced within about four 
years ; but in addition to, and concomitantly with, 
the pseudonymous books Kierkegaard^ had issued 
a series of Opbyggelige Taler (‘Edifying Dis- 
courses’) designed for the ‘individual’ whom his 
other works might have awakened. By these, 
moreover, he intended not only to indicate his own 
religious position, but also to show that— should 
it ever be questioned — he was a religious writer 
from tho outset. These ‘discourses’ are marked 


by the finest spiritual discernment.^ 

(b) The portrayal of ideal Christianity. — Once 
more Kie^egaard believed that his special task 


more Kie^egaard helieved that his special task 
was finished, and actually thought of seeking a 
rural charge. But now came the second event that 
deeply influenced his life and thought. 1*^ 
early forties the Korsar, a satirical journal edited 
by M. A. Goldschmidt, a friend of Kierkegaard, 
while holding up to ridicule eve^body else of now 
in Copenhagen, always spoke with somethin^iko 
veneration of Kierkegaard’s works. In 1846, IDer- 
kegaard invited the paper to attack him too, and 
the challenge was accepted. The_ Korsar satinzed 
him — his person, his clothes, his pseudonyms— 
with pen and pencil. Tho better class left him m 
the lurch ; the crowd grinned. iUl this struck 
Kierkegaard to the heart ; he saw in it a proof of 
the aw’ful depth to which a ‘ Christian ’ people had 
sunk. His scorn for the multitude grew agaco, 
and the political ferments of the time ^ home and 
abroad only served to intensify it But in this 
bitter experience he won, as he believed, a deeper 
comprehension of Christianity. Ho began to work 
at a series of distinctively Christian vmtogs, 
mainly in the form of discouipes, and pubusned 
under his own name. Pre-eminent among these 
are : Opbyggelige Taler iforskjellig 
ing Discourses in various ^ints ), 

Gjemingcr (‘The Deeds of Love’), and 
Taler (‘Christian Discourses’)— all of them duwt 
messages.’ The first develops the idea that tne 
Christian life necessarily involves snffenng ; tiio 
second sets forth the absolute demand of 
ianity (‘Thou shalt love’)— the inevitable snher- 
ing must not provoke to hate or scorn ; in 
CKristelige Taler, composed of four *enes of dw- 
couTses (the third of which bears a motto asserting 
that Christianity does not call 
function being to attack), liierkcgaard depicts the 
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Christian life as in its hope, its suffering, its 
earnestness, entirely unconformable to the world ; 
and in this work we hear, in fact, the first clear 
note of the coming open challenge to conventional 
Christianity. Thereafter he wrote Sygdommen til 
Doden (‘The Sickness unto Death’) and Inddvdse 
i Christendom (‘Practice in Christianity’), hut 
delayed their publication for various reasons — his 
respect for J. P. Mynster, primate of Denmark ('my 
father’s priest’), his sympathies with simple-minded 
people, and his desire not to arrogate to himself 
a higher Christian standing than he really had. In 
the meantime he published Tvende etkisk-religieuse 
Smaa-Afhandlingcr (‘Two Short Ethico-religious 
Treatises,’ 1849) ; one of them arguing that none 
but an apostle has a right to let himself be martyred 
for the truth, the other setting forth the distinction 
between a genius and an apostle. Then at length 
followed Sygdommen til Doden (1849) and Indbvclse 
i Christendom (1850) — ^by ‘ Antiolimacus ’ (indicating 
that they exhibit an ideal of Christianity which 
Kierkegaard himself, who is merely the ‘ editor,’ 
had not attained) — his most powerful works. In 
the former he analyzes sin as a state of conscious 
or unconscious despair, as the fatal disease which 
true Christianity alone can cure ; in the latter he 
depicts reconciliation with Christ, but only through 
a personal appropriation of Him in His humiliation 
and sutlering, i.e. by becoming contemporary with 
Him in spirit ; He who said, ‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden,’ was in the 
form of a servant — a poor, despised man ; and faith 
is precisely the resolve, produced by a conscious- 
ness of sin as the one bane of human life, to follow 
Him in suflering and humiliation. In Til 
Selyprovelse (‘For Self-examination,’ 1851) he sums 
up his conception of Christianity in a popular form. 
The general conclusion of these works was that 
Christendom, existing Christianity, the_ Church, 
was in reality a travesty of true Christianity. 
Kerkegaard hoped — and from conversations with 
Bishop Mynster he believed that he had good 
grounds for hoping — that the primate would 
publicly and officially concede this ; then would he 
gladly point the way of grace. But Mynster, on 
the contrary, was bitterly offended by the works, 
and kept silence. Kierkegaard still waited, how- 
ever ; and that he too kept silence— for three years 
— must be regarded as a proof of the absolute 
sincerity of his hope, 

(c) The direct attach upon the Church. — The final 
act in Kierkegaard’s life-drama — the dark and 
stormy close — turned upon a word used by H. L. 
Martensen. Bishop M 3 Tister died in January 1854, 
and Martensen, in the funeral sermon, spoke of 
him as a ‘ witness for the truth ’ (Sandhedsvidne)— 
as a link in ‘ the chain of witnesses that extends 
from the apostles’ days to our own.’ Kierkegaard 
had a profound respect for Mynster, but bad latterly 
come to feel that the primate embodied in his own 
person that travesty of Christian thought and life 
which the whole series of boolts from Enten— Eller 
to Indbvclse i Christendom had been desimed to 
expose and impeach. That Mynster shoiud now 
be designated a ‘ witness for the truth ’ demanded, 
therefore, a strong protest. Kierkegaard at once 
drafted an article in which he asserted that 
Mynster, far from being a SandhedsvidnCf had, m 
fact, completely failed, alike in life and in word, 
to present the Christianity of the NT, one distinc- 
tive note of which is ‘suffering.’ This article, 
however, was held over until Martensen was 
appointed to the vacant see, and was eventually 
published in Fadrelandct in December, It made 
a great sensation. Martensen replied, and Kierke- 
gaard followed ivith one philippic after another, 
evoking rejoinders from many hands, and kindling 
a controversy of such fierceness that Danish writers 


coppare it with Pascal’s conflict with the Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard, then issued successively the nine 
numbers of Oieilikhef (‘The Moment’), in which 
the master of irony set forth his indictment of 
existing Christianity in language that none could 
mistolp. His standing thesis here was that the 
Christianity of the NT was now simply non- 
existent, His claim was, not that he was a 
Christian, but. that he understood what Christ- 
ianity was. His demand was ‘honesty’ — a frank 
avowal on the Church’s part that it was not Christ- 
ian, and he ciffled upon every honest man to sever 
himself from it till that avowal was made. 

The strain was too much for Kierkegaard’s sickly 
frame. The bitterness and ruthlessness of his 
language in these last days were doubtless partly 
due to the pain and weakness which now oppressed 
him. In September 1855 he fainted in the street 
and was taken to a public hospital. Here he was 
occasionally visited by Pastor Emil Boesen, a 
friend from chUdbood’s days, who found him very 
low, but looking for death with humble trust. On 
one occasion Boesen asked him if he would take 
the sacrament, and Kierkegaard, resolute to the 
last, answered, ‘ Yes, but not from a clergyman.’ 
He died on 11th November 1855, 

5 . His achievement. — Kierkegaard had in an 
extraordinary measure the gifts of poetic passion 
and keen dialectic power. Either alone might 
have sufficed to give him a place among the great 
figures of European literature or philosophy. In 
combination they produced the ‘indirect com- 
munication’ and the arraignment of the Church. 
The indirect message pulsates with emotion, but is 
rendered obscure by its dialectic structure ; the 
attack upon the Church moves on logical lines, but 
was virtually a failure by reason of its violence. 
Kierkegaard’s critics have drawn attention to the 
fundamental antinomy in his literary production 
as a whole — his earlier insistence upon the sub- 
jectivity of truth, and his later demand for 
unconditional submission to an objective Christ- 
ianity. Formally, no doubt, the contradiction is 
glaring; yet one may ask whether it is not 
inherent m Christianity itself. For the Apostle 
Paul, too, everything turns on the objective fact 
that God has become man, and yet all depends 
upon the subjective appropriation of that fact. 
It must certainly be admitted that the peculiar 
manner in which Kierkegaard developed the two 
sides of the antithesis has served to keep his 
distinctive views outside the main current of 
European thought, though in substance — identified, 
it may be, with other names — they have found 
their own place ; we must remember, moreover, that 
what Kierkegaard had in view from first to last 
was not the universal idea, but the individual soul. 
Be this as it may, there remain in Kierkegaard’s 
achievement the keen psychological analysis with 
which he struck at the roots of the ‘system’ ; the 
searching presentation of the Christian life ns the 
ideal in the light of which the existing Church 
shrivels to a mere travesty ; the often tender and 
always impressive appeal of his ‘ discourses ’ ; and 
the profound suggestiveness of his doctrines of 
subjectivity, the paradox, repetition, the spring, 
and the necessity of our becoming contemporary 
with Jesus Christ — to say nothing of the brilliant 
style and the lyrical profusion which he brings to 
their expression. There remains also the pathos 
of his lonely life — that of a great sympathetic 
soul, like Isaiah or Dante — seeking the response 
that never came ; and, last — perhaps greatest — of 
all, the absolute self-consecration .and singleness 
of pilose with which, in bodily and mental 
suffering,, and in ‘the loss of all things,’ he strove, 
both in his personal life and in his work, to realize 
the ideal. 
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KIN, KINSHIP.— I. Introductory.— 1 . Use 
of terra. — ^At the present time the word ‘ kinship ’ 
is used in different senses by writers on human 
society. In one of these senses, whicli corresponds 
ivith the ordinary usage of the English language, 
the word applies to the relationship set up hy con- 
sanguinity, and is dependent ultimately on the 
institution of the famUj, this term being used for 
the social group consisting of a man, his wife, and 
their children. When used in this way, the term 
may include cases in which the relationship de- 
pends^ on some kind of social convention, such as 
adoption. By many "writers on sociology, on the 
other hand, the meaning of the word has been 
extended so as to include, or even apply primarily 
to, the relationship set up by common membership 
of a clan or other similar social group. In this i 
sense, the meaning of the word is not dependent 
on the institution of the family, but it is applied | 
to persons with whom there is no tie of consan- 
guinity, or of the equivalent conventional relation- 
ship, Every member of an American or African 
clan or of an Australian or Melanesian moiety 
stands in a social relation to every other member 
of his clan or moiety, a relation which involves 
definite social duties j and some sociologists use the 
■words ‘ kin ’ and ‘ kinship ’ explicitly for this rela- 
tionship, while still more use the words loosely so 
that they apply both to this group-relationship and 
to that set up by consanguinity or conventional 
membership of the family. The use of the terms 
in these "widely different senses is a potent source 
of confusion, and it is therefore necessary to limit 
the use of ‘kinship' to one or other or the t"vvo 
senses. In this article both kinds of relationship 
are dealt "with, but the first of the two senses "will 
be implied when the words ‘ kin’ and ‘kinship’ are 
used in the body of the article. 

2. Definition. — The fact of kinship can be deter- 
mined and defined in several different ways by 
consanguinity, genealogy, terminology, or function. 

(1) The least satisfactory is consanguinity. 
Among ourselves such a relationship as tliat which 
exists between parent and child, or between brother 
and sister, can also come into existence by social 
conventions such as adoption (y. v. ), but among many 
peoples this formation of relationships by social 
processes may be the habitual practice. _A con- 
sanguineous relationship may count for littlo or 
nothing unless it has been ratified by some kind 
of social process, or a social process may result in 
the formation of a relationship between persons 
wholly devoid of any consanguineous tic. Thus, 
in the Banks Islands in Melanesia the relationship 
of parent does not come into existence by the facts 
of procreation and parturition, but it is such acts 


as the payment of the midwife, the first feeding el 
the child, or the planting of a tree on the occasion 
of a birth that determine who are to be the 
parents of the child for all social purposes. Simi- 
larly, amon" a polyandrous people like the Todns, 
it may be the performance of a ceremony during 
pregnancy that determines wbieb of the hus- 
bands of the mother is to be regarded for all 
social purposes as the father of the child. Indeed, 
the fact or fatherhood is so strictly determined by 
this ceremony that a male who performs it becomes 
the ‘ father ’ of the child even if he be only a few 
years of a»e or have never seen the mother before 
ne is paUed upon to take part in the ceremony. 
Kinship cannot be determined and defined by con- 
sanguinity even among ourselves, still less among 
other peoples. 

(2) Genealogy. — Nearly all, if not all, peoples of 
the world preserve, either in writing or in their 
memories, a record of those with whom they are 
related by consanguinity or by those social conven- 
tions which, as we have seen, serve the same social 
purpose. Among many peoples, and especially 
among those of rude culture, the Icnowledge of 
relationship thus genealogically determined is far 
more extensive than among ourselves. Pedigrees 
preserved in the memories of a rude tribe of can- 
nibals may rival, if not surpass, anything which 
even the most enthusiastic genealogist is capable 
of carrying in his mind. Among such peoples it 
is the facts recorded in the pedigree of a person 
that largely determine his use of terms of_ re- 
lationship and regulate all the social functions 
which those terms connote. 

(3) If the use of terms of relationship is deter- 
mined by pedigrees, it follows that the definition 
of kinship by the terminology of relationship must 
be less satisfactory than by ^enealo^ ; but this 
third mode of defining kinship is even less valuable 
for another reason : the terms used for relatives as 
determined genealogically are precisely the same 
as those used for the relationships set up by 
membership of the clan or other social group, and 
therefore it is impossible by tbeir means to douno 
the tie of Idnsbip in the stnet sense. 

(4) Function . — Two persons may be regarded as 

kin if their duties and privileges in relation to one 
another are of the kind usually associated with 
ties of kinship. Thus, a number of social functions 
and psychological ties belong to the relationship of 
parent and child, and it has been held * that those 
functions and ties can be used as a means of 
defining kinship. It is evident that such a mode 
of definition could be of no practical utility even 
in the case of near relatives, and it would break 
down absolutely in the case of more distant rcis. 
tiousbips. Any description of kinship must take 
into account the social functions and psychological 
ties which exist between kin, but they cannot he 
used as a means of definition. . . , • i 

The genealogical mode, therefore,_is that wlncn 
fnmislies tlie most exact and convenient method ol 
defining kinship. Kinship may he defined as i8ia- 
tionship which can he determined and described oy 
means of genealogies. As thus defined, Kinslup 
will be both narroiver and "wider than the relation- 
ship set up hy membership of the clan or ottier 
similar social group. If, as is now custoniarj, 
the term ‘ clan^ is used for an e.\'ogamon.s socim 
group, it would he only members of the mUicrs 
mother’s clan, according as descent i-spatriliucal 
matrilineal, "who would he kin if the term we - 
used for membership of the social group. lO ia 
a specific instance : if kinsliip were used e.'cclasivc y 

IE. llaUnowBki, Tbe Family among tbe Australian Abori- 
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for the clan-relationship, the father would not he 
kin where there is matrilineal descent, nor would 
the mother’s brother be kin where descent is patri- 
lineal. If, on the other hand, kinship is used for 
relationship determined genealogically, both father 
and mother’s brother will be kin, whatever the 
mode of descent, but members of the father’s or 
mother’s clan so remote that no genealogical con- 
nexion can be traced will not be kin. 

The definition of kinship as genealogical relation- 
ship will also exclude the metaphorical sense in 
which terms of relationship are often used by 
peoples at all stages of culture. This article deals 
especially ivith kinship as thus defined, but the 
relationships set up by common membership of 
the social group are also considered, especially in 
so far as those relationships are connected with kin- 
ship proper. 

II. The TBRillNOLOGT OF RELATIONSHIP . — 
The collection of terms denoting relationship used 
among a people is usually spoken of as the system 
of relationship of that people. Such systems corn- 
rise a definite body of social facts which can be 
escribed, classified, and compared with one an- 
other. Such comparison shows that the systems 
used by difierent peoples vary greatly, and these 
variations are found tio depend on the application 
of difierent principles of classification of relation- 
ships. For instance, while we class together the 
father’s brother and the mother’s brother under 
the common denomination of ‘ uncle,’ most peoples 
of the world assign these two relatives to social 
classes so distinct and with such different func- 
tions that their social systems would be reduced 
to chaos if they were driven to adopt our mode of 
olassifioation. On the other hand, two relatives 
whom we distinguish definitely, as the father and 
the father’s brother are by nearly all peoples of 
rude culture put into one social category, and the 
social life of these peoples is such that this mode of 
classification leads to no confusion, but the common 
nomenclature carries with it an organized system 
of common social functions. 

Two chief varieties of system of relationship 
are usually distinguished, which, following Lewis 
Morgan, are called the classificatory and the 
descriptive. This distinction is not a nappy one ; 
for all systems are classificatory in that they class 
together certain relatives, while the term ‘ descrip- 
tive ’ is unsatisfactory, as many of the systems to 
which it is usually applied, such as our own, are 
not in any way descriptive, while descriptive 
terms are often prominent in the systems called 
classificatory. The classificatory principle is, how- 
ever, BO pronounced and shows itself so conspicu- 
ously in a large group of systems used by peoples 
of rude culture that it is a fairly appropriate term 
and will probably long continue to be used. 

The use of Morgan’s other term cannot be so 
readily justified. His ‘ descriptive ’ systems in- 
clude many which are wholly devoid of a descrip- 
tive character. Thus, if our oivn system were 
truly descriptive, we should not speak of_ a grand- 
father or uncle, but should always distinguish 
between the father’s father and the mother’s 
father, and between the father’s brother, the 
mother’s brother, the husband of the father’s 
sister, and the husband of the motheris sister. 
Such descriptive nomenclature occurs in many 
European and in some African systems of relation- 
ship, and Morgan justified his inclusion of systems 
like our own in the descriptive category by the 
assumption that they had formerly possessed a 
truly descriptive character. 

1. The classificatory system.— ;As already in- 
dicated, the special feature of this system is the 
application of its terms to large groups of persons 
so that in its most complete form no single term 


can be used as the means of distinguishing an 
individual. Thus, the term ‘ brother ’ is not only 
used for sons of the same father and mother, but is 
also applied to all the sons of the father’s brothers 
and of the mother’s sisters, the terms ‘brother’ 
and_ ‘ sister ’ in these latter cases being used in a 
similar wide sense. In other varieties of the 
classificatory system, the term is used even more 
widely for all the sons of the father’s sisters and 
of the mother’s brothers, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
being used in a similar wide sense. Similarly, the 
term applied to the father is also used of all the 
brothers of the father and of all the husbands of 
the mother’s sister, ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ being 
again used in the classificatory sense. One result 
of this usage — one which is a potent source of 
misunderstanding and perplexity — is that the 
language of a people who follow the classificatory 
system possesses no equivalents for our European 
terms of relationship, so that an accurate trans- 
lation of those terms is impossible. Similarly, 
European languages have no equivalents for the 
terms of a classificatory system. It is, therefore, 
necessary to state at the outset that, when an 
English term of relationship is used in this article, 
it is to be taken in its usual English meaning 
except when definitely stated to be used in a 
classificatory sense. 

There are several classes of terms of relationship. 
In the case of certain relatives, and especially the 
father and mother, it is often the case that one 
term is used when addressing such a relative, and 
another term when speaking of him or her to 
others. The terms used in address correspond to 
our familiar terms, such as ‘Papa’ or ‘Daddy,’ 
but the distinction between the two kinds of term 
in classificatory systems is much more rigorous 
than we are accustomed to. 

Another variant is found in some places where 
terms of relationship are used in a collective or 
reciprocal sense. Thus, a Fijian highlander will 
address his father’s father as tai, but, when speak- 
ing of himself and his father as a social group, he 
wul say that they are veitumhnni, using a word 
tumbu, which in other parts of Fiji is a term by 
which a grandfather is addressed. 

A feature very widely present in classificatory 
systems is a peculiar reciprocity in the use of 
terms of relationship, which suggests that they 
denote relationships rather than relatives. Tins 
reciprocal usage, which among ourselves is limited 
to relatives of the same generation, such as brother, 
sister, and cousin, occurs between persons of different 
generations in the classificatory system, so that a 
man and his mother’s brother or a man and his 
grandchild may use only one term between them ; 
there may be only one term for the relationship 
between mother’s brother and sister’s son, or for 
that between father’s father and son’s son. A 
similar usage occurs between husband and wife so 
that there is only one in place of our two terms. 
It is 08 if the word ‘ spouse ’ were the only term 
in the English language for the partners in a 
marriage. 

It is probably a variation of this principle of 
reciprocity that is seen in a very peculiar and 
characteristic mode of terminology for brothers 
and sisters. In most classificatory systems, two 
brothers use one term, two sisters the same or 
another often closely related term, while a brother 
and sister use a wholly different term. A similar 
custom is general in the nomenclature for brothers- 
and sisters-in-law; two men use one term, two 
sisters the same or a different term, while a man 
and Avoman use still another term or other terms. 
This feature also characterizes the nomenclature 
for cross-cousins in some Fijian ^sterns. Looked 
at from another point of view, this character- 
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istio of classificatory systems means that the nse their parents or their grandparents which is of 
of a term of relationship does not depend merely, snfficient social importance to lead to the use of n 
as it does with us, on the sex of the person special term. 

addressed, hut also on that of the speaker. Thus If the principle of reciprocity is in full action 
a man may use one term for his sister and a so that two persons of different generations use 
woman another; similarly, a man may use one only one term for each other, the number of 
term for his sister’s son and a woman a quite terms will be diminished ; hut, even so, most classh 
different term for hers, and men and women may ficatory systems are very rich in terminolon’. 
nse different terms for their grandchildren. In It is also common in the classificatory system to 
some cases, even, a father and mother may use find relatives classed together whom we distinguish, 
different terms for their child. Some of these classifications, such as the father’s 

Another feature which is very general in classi- brother with the father or the mother’s sister 
ficatory systems is the use of different terms for with the mother, are due to the working of the 
certain relatives according to age. This is especi- classificatory principle, and are found in nearly all 
ally frequent in the case of the relationships classificatory systems, hut there are others whicli 
between brothers and between sisters, while occur only here and there. Thus, the mother’s 
frequently the brothers of the father, and less brother is frequently denoted by the same term as 
freq^uently the sisters of the mother, are denoted the father-in-law and the father’s sister’s husb.and, 
differently according as they are older or younger or the father’s father may be classed with an elder 
than the father or mother. This practice occurs brother, or the father’s sister’s son with the father, 
only very rarely, if at all, in the case of the Most of these correspondences in nomenclature can 
relationship between brother and sister, and is be shown to be due to special forms of marriage, 
very exceptional in the case of the mother’s and will he considered more fully in the various 
brothers or the father’s sisters. Thus, systems sections of art. Marriage ; all that need be noted 
are very frequent in which there is a term for here is that features of this kind introduce an 
elder brother (man speaking) and elder sister element of complexity into classificatory systemsof 
(woman speaking) ; another for younger brother relationship which combines with their variations 
(man speaking) and younger sister (woman speak- in richness of nomenclature to give these systems 
ing), but only one reciprocal term is used both for an immensely greater variety than is found in 
brother (woman speaking) and for sister (man European systems. This variety is so great, and 
speaking), irrespective of age. there are so many gradations, that any systematic 

Two varieties of this practice occur t in some grouping of classificatory systems is far from easy ; 
cases the usage is determined by the relative ages but certoin main distinctions are possible, 
of those who nse the terms, while in other cases it z. Varieties of the classificatory system.— In 
is determined by the ages of the children of some his great work on the Systems of CommguinH^ 
more or less distant ancestor. In the latter case, and Affinity of the Human Family, Morgan con- 
a man will address a relative as elder if the latter sidered three main varieties of the classrlicatonr 
belongs to an elder branch of his pedigree, even if system — the Ganowanian system found in N. 
he (the speaker) is the older in years. These America, the Turanian in Asia and some parts of 
usages may be distinguished as dependent on age Oceania, and the Malayan in Polynesia— but the 
and seniority respectively. Ganowanian and Turanian systems were fonnd_ to 

Still another feature very general in classificatory be so simUar that he regarded them os forming 
systems is the presence of a rigorous distinction one variety, the Malayan forming another. Though 
between relatives through father and mother. This the name was badly chosen, the Malayan system 
is especially frequent in the case of those whom we has much right to be regarded as a special variety, 
call uncles and aunts, and less frequently applies Morgan drew his chief example from the Hawaiian 
also to grandparents and grandchildren. Islands, and hence we may call it the Hawmian 

One result of these various peculiarities of the system. It occurs also among the Maoris of New 
classificatory system is that it usually possesses Zealand and probably in other parts of Polynesia, 
a far richer terminology than exists among our- It is a very simple system, in which the classi- 
selves or other European peoples. Thus, even ficatory principle is carried to an extreme aegrce, 
without distinctions according to age, it is so that all relatives of the same generation are 
theoretically possible to have sixteen different classed with brothers or sisters, all of the previous 
terms for the different varieties of the grandparent- generation with the father and mother, and of the 
grandchild relationship ; two each for father’s generation before that with the grandparents, so 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father, and that in the Hawaiian Islands, excluding relatives 
mother’s mother, one term of each pair being used by marriage, there are only fifteen terras of re- 
by the grandson and the other by the grand- lationship altogether. i- i , 

daughter ; and, similarly, tivo terms each for son’s There is, however, no hard and fast line between 
son, son’s daughter, daughter’s son, and daughter’s this OTstem and the more usual forms m tue 
daughter, one term of each pair being used by the classificatory system. .Thus the system of haaw 
grandfather and the other by the grandmother, stone Island in the. British Solomons ditlera oniy 
There is no known system of relationship in in the fact that, while all relatives of the j ' 
which all these sixteen possible terms are present, tion older than the speaker are_ classed witli cn 
but in some Fijian systems as many as eight father or mother, one relative in the genera 
of them are in use, the absent terms being following the speaker, viz. the sisters son, 
those which depend on the difference in sex of the distinguished from the rest. 
grandchildren. A more definite principle of 

The richness of terminology of classificatory based upon the special^ featurM denica 
systems may also be increased by the presence of different forms of marriage. Thus, tlie - 
terms for relationships for which we have no cousin marriage (see ilARMAGE) proatra 

special designation. Thus it is common to find numberof special features "whicb enable tne sj ^ 

special terms used beween men who have married of a place where this marriage is P™®, J 

sisters or between women who have married recognized at a glance. Similarly, 

brothers, and special terms may also be used forms of system dependent on forms of ^ 

between the parents, or even betiveen the grand- can be distinguished, though 

parents, of a married couple, marriage between are possible owing to the fact •' 

two persons thus setting up a relationship between features dependent upon a form oi marn „ 
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persist after the marriage has ceased to be prac- 
tised, and their disappearance may be so gradual 
that no line can be draAvn between a system 
dependent on a given form of marriage and one in 
which the evidence for such dependence is definitely 
absent. Again, systems of relationship may depend 
on_ more than one form of marriage, such systems 
being, as a rule, very complex. 

If special varieties of tlie classificatory system 
are thus dependent on social institutions such as 
marriage, the question arises whether its general 
character has not been determined by some form 
of social organization, and there can be little doubt 
that it has been derived from the clan. "Wherever 
the clan exists, classificatory terms of relationship 
are used, and they are not only applied to persons 
with whom definite genealogical relationship can 
be traced, but they are also used to denote member- 
ship of the clan. Thus, all the men of the clan of 
the speaker and of his own generation are classed 
in terminoloCT with his brothers. If the clan is 
atrilineal, all men of the previous generation of 
is clan are classed with hia father, and all of the 
succeeding generation with his sons. Similarly, 
all the men of his mother’s clan and of her 
generation are classed with his mother’s brother, 
and all the men of the succeeding generation with 
his mother’s brother’s children. 

Moreover, most forms of the classificatory system 
possess certain features which suggest that they 
may have arisen out of that special form of the 
clan system which may be called the dual organ- 
ization, in which a tribe or other community con- 
sists of two exogamous moieties. The children of 
the father’s brothers and of the mother’s sisters are 
classed with brothers and sisters, while the children 
of mother’s brothers and of father’s sisters are 
classed together, but distinguished from brothers 
and sisters ; this is a mode of classification which 
would be the natural result of the dual organiza- 
tion. If the term ‘classificatory’ is regarded as 
unsatisfactory, one would be justified in speaking 
of the group of systems to which this name is 
usually applied as ‘ clan systems.’ 

3 . Morgan's descriptive system. — The systems 
classed together by Morgan as descriptive show a 
number of varieties characterized by the diflerent 
degrees in which the descriptive principle is in 
action. A fully descriptive system would contain 
a number of terms denoting single persons or very 
small groups of persons, and all other relatives 
would be named by combinations of these primary 
denotative terms. The Celtic and Esthonian 
systems appear to be examples of this descriptive 
usage, in which many relatives, including the grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, are described 
by their relation to the father and mother. 

At the other end of the scale come such languages 
as English, which are completely devoid^ of any 
descriptive character, but consist exclusively of 
denotative and classificatory terms. 

An intermediate variety is_ found among the 
peoples who speak Arabic, in which there are 
simple denotative terras for the grandparents and 
for the brothers and sisters of father and mother, 
while the wives and children of the latter are 
indicated by descriptive terms ; thus, the mother’s 
brother being klial, the mother’s brother’s wife is 
marat Ichdl, his son ibn klial, and his daughter 
hint Iclidl. 

Morgan classed such systems as pur own with 
the descriptive variety, because he inferred that 
they had once had this character. It is, however, 
far from satisfactory to class together systems 
W'hich differ so widely from one another. In spite 
of the objection that all terms of relationship are 
in one sense denotative, such systems as our own 
might be classed together as • denotative,’ while 


the tenn ‘ descriptive ’ might be reserved for those 
systems in which description is prominent. These 
diflerent systems might also be named by means 
of the forms of social structure from which they 
are derived. Our oivn system and those of most 
Teutonic and Romance languages contain a number 
of terms which can be used of one person and of 
one person only, and the persons thus definitely 
indicated are the members of the family (a social 
group consisting of a man, his wife, and their 
children). The more remote from the family 
the relationship is, the less definite becomes the 
nomenclature. Such systems are clearly founded 
on the social institution of the family. It is only 
for those persons who form part of the family that 
an exact system of nomenclature is necessary. 
Such systems might appropriately he called 
‘family’ systems. 

Such a system as that of the Arabic language, 
on the other hand, shows the past or present exist- 
ence of a state of society in which some special 
motive exists for the clear distinction of brothers 
and sisters of the father and mother as well as 
of their wives and children. Such social motives 
are to bo found in some form of the kindred or ex- 
tended family, and it has been suggested ' that these 
systems might be called ‘ kindred ’ systems. 

It is an interesting illustration of the neglect of 
the subject of relationship by sociologists that only 
recently has any attempt been made to use European 
systems of relationships as instruments for the study 
of social organization. When the lesson taught by 
the study of the classificatory system has been 
learnt, much light will be thrown on the nature of 
Indogermanic and Semitic social organization by 
means of the terminology of relationsliip. 

4 . Geographical distribution of relationship- 
systems. — (1) Europe . — Most of the Romance and 
Teutonic languages possess systems of relationship 
in which denotative terms are prominent and from 
which descriptive terns are absent. The systems 
of these peoples are of a simple character, possess- 
ing relatively few terms ; only in French is there 
any sign of distinctions according to age. In 
the past, however, European languages were richer 
in nomenclature, Anglo-Saxon, Middle High Ger- 
man, and Latin distinguishing the brothers and 
sisters of the father from those of the mother — 
relatives now classed together. The Latin system 
was an extremely definite example of a denotative 
or family system, but it is possible that it was 
largely a legal product, and that a less strictly 
scientific nomenclature was in use among the 
people. The Celtic languages present high de- 
velopment of the descriptive principle, and this 
rinciple also shows itself to some extent in the 
candinavian languages. 

Slavic systems of relationship are in the main 
denotative, but some of them present features of a 
classificatory kind. Thus, in jBulgaria the father’s 
brother’s son is called otchicha brat, or ‘brother 
through the paternal uncle,’ being thus classed 
with, and at the same time distinguished from, a 
brother. Similarly, in Poland cousins are classed 
with brothers or sisters, but distinguished by terms 
referring to their relationship through an uncle or 
aunt. In Poland also the grandfather’s brothers 
may be classed with the grandfather, and the terms 
used for the father’s and mother’s brothem are also 
^plied to the cousins of the father or mother. 
Biese features suggest that Slavic systems are 
not very far removed from a classificatory form, 
that they are classificatory systems in which 
special denotative terms have come into use for 
the brothers and sisters of father or mother, but 
their children still show by their nomenclature that 
they were once definitely classed with brothers and 
1 Rivers, Sinship and Soeinl Organisation, p. 80. 
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sisters. In this connexion it is interesting that 
some Slavic systems, such as the Bulgarian, 
show the distinction between elder and younger 
brothers which is so characteristic of the classifi- 
catory system ; thus, in Bulgaria there are special 
terms for the younger brother and younger sister 
of the husband. 

The Magyar system has many features which 
distinguish it in a striking manner from other 
European systems, and shows many jwints of 
similarity •with certain systems of N. America, 
and j)ossibly also -uith those of northern Asia. 
Especially striking in this respect is the presence 
of definite terms for elder and younger brother and 
for elder and younger sister, and the classifica- 
tion of uncles and aunts ■with elder brothers and 
sisters. Another feature of interest is the ■wide 
use of a term unolco ^ in the designation of cousins 
and uncles, which seems to show the existence of a 
mode of social grouping in which descendants of a 
grandparent are classed together. 

The Finnish system difl'ers much less from Indo- 
germanic systems, and the linguistic character of 
some of the terms suggests that tliis is the result 
of modification produced through the present en- 
■vironment of the people. According to the list 
furnished to Morgan, the Esthonian system is 
characterized by a very high degree of develop- 
ment of the descriptive principle. 

The Turkish system resembles the Magyar to 
some extent, the differences being probably due to 
Arabic influences. 

The Basque language preserves the use of a single 
reciprocal term between brother and sister, a feature 
so characteristic of the classificatory system as to 
suggest that the whole system must once have had 
this character. 

(2) Africa . — Most of the peoples of the northern 
part of this continent have been influenced by the 
Arabic system, the special features of which have 
already been described. Closely similar systems 
are found among the Shilluks, Dinkas, and other 
Nilotic peoples. These systems are likewise char- 
acterized by the use or special distinctions for 
half-brothers and sisters, arising out of the practice 
of polygyny. This feature is also present in the 
systems of the Bantu peoples, which differ, how- 
ever, from the Nilotic systems in being definite 
examples of the classificatory principle with com- 
plexities dependent on certain forms of marriage.* 
In W. Africa, on the other hand, the available 
evidence points to the absence of the classificatory 
system, its mode of nomenclature being largely 
descriptive.* 

(3) Asia . — Some of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey 
appear to use systems of relationship of the same 
kind as the Turks and Magyars, with decided 
traces of Arabic influence, while the Armenian 
system is descriptive. 

The systems of northern Asia are definitely of a 
classificatory kind, approaching the Hawaiian type 
in the north-eastern part of tlie continent. The 
system of the Timgus classes the elder brothers of 
a man ■with his father’s younger brothers— a feature 
similar to those characteristic of the Magyar 
system. 

The Persian system is largely descriptive, and 
the use of tenns borrowed from Arabic for uncles 
and aunts suggests that these relatives had origin- 

iThe present writer Is Indebted for his knowledge of this 
term to Mrs. Singer nnd Mr. L. K. Kiss. It is remarkable that 
none of the terras in which this word oocnrs were included by 
Paul llunlalvy in the liit which ho drew up forSIorgan. 

s Seeesp. J. Roscoe, The Ba^anda, London, 1911, p. 123 ; and 
II. A. Junod, The Life of a ‘Bouth African Tribe, Neuchitel, 
1912-13, i. 217. 

3 N. W. Thomas, Anthropolcgical Report on the Sdo-sp'akinj 
Pecpiet of London, 1910, pt. 1. p. 112, and Anthro- 

polofieal Report on the Ibo-speakinf Petries of Jiigeria, do. 
1913, pt. L p. 72. 


ally no distinctive terms; but this would le.ave open 
the question whether the previous nomcnclatuto 
was classificatory or descriptive. 

All the Dravidian languages, and probably meet 
of the other languages spoken in India at the present 
time, use the classificatory system, but this appairs 
to have been absent from Sanskrit, which bad to 
some extent a descriptive character. 

The systems of the Burmese and Karens are not 
only definitely classificatory, but they show an 
extreme development of the classificatory principle 
which brings them very near to the Hawaiian 
form. 

The Chinese system resembles those of Burma in 
its highly developed classificatory character, but 
■with the important difference that in any one class, 
such as ‘brother,’ a number of distinctions are 
made according to the line of descent to which a 
relative belongs. The Chinese system has carried 
out the method of classification on special lines, and 
may be regarded as a highly specialized variety of 
the Hawaiian form of classificatory system. The 
Japanese use a classificatory system approaching 
the Hawaiian type, but, in place of the further 
development of the classificatory character which 
has taken place among the Chinese, there appears 
to be a movement in the denotative direction. 
Little is knoivn of the nomenclature of relation- 
ship of the Malays or of other peoples of the 
Msuay Archipelago. 

(4) Oceania. — m New Guinea and Melanesia the 
classificatory principle is universal. Their systems 
show very great variety, due partly to different 
degrees of simplification in the direction of the 
Hawaiian form, partly to the influence of numerous 
peculiar forms of marriage. 

Most Polynesian systems are of the Hawaiian 
type ; but some, such as the systems of Tonga nnd 
Tukopia, show forms intermediate between the 
Hawaiian and the more usual forms of the classifi- 
catory system. 

I (6) Australia . — The systems of this continent 
are classificatory, and are characterized by great 
richness of nomenclature, but by few* of the com- 
plexities which are so general in Melanesia. The 
relationship of Australia is closely connected with 
the elaborate sj’stem of social groups known as 
matrimonial classes, which seem to be only sys- 
tematizations of the classific.atory system. They 
seem to form a highly specialized mode of putting 
the classificatory principle into action in the 
regulation of marriage.* 

(6) America. — Chiefly through the work of 
Morgan we have a larger collection of material 
from N. America than from any other part of 
the world, and ■with one exception all the reconlcd 
systems are definitely classificatory, lyith all tuo 
main features, including the distinction of ngc, 
well developed. These systems are subject to 
much variation, depending partly on the occur- 
rence of changes in the direction of the Hawmian 
system, partly on the classing together of certain 
relatives, prooably ns the result of certain ancient 
forms of marriage. At present, 
subject has received so little attention that tnasc 
features may be found to depend on social cqnai- 
tions different from those which have dcterminou 
similar features elsewliere. There seems to m 
a tendenev in N, America to clas.s together .' 
tives of different generations if of one clan, anoit 
is possible that this may explain certain, featurc-s 
■which elsewhere depend on forms of marriage. 

The single exception to the subjection to t re 
clas.silicatory principle is formed by the LM-in 
wiiose .svstem is chiefly denotative and desenp • 
The brothers nnd sisters of tlie ftfandparenW are 
closed with the grandparents, and the cluWr 
1 A. B. Brown, JP.AI xlliL fI9I3J H3ff. 
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cousins nephews and nieces, and on those 
grounds Morgan assigned the Eskimo system to 
tlie classifieatory category ; hut it is less classifi- 
catory than such European systems as the Bul- 
garian_ and Magyar, which it resembles in the use 
of distinctions for age. Like these systems, it has 
classifieatory features which point to its having 
once 'been a classifieatory system which has now 
been greatly modified in the denotative and de- 
scriptive directions. 

At present we have no exact Icnowledge of the 
system of relationship of any S. American people. 

III. Social fcl'ctions of relationship.— 
These may be grouped under three heads ; duties, 
privileges, and restrictions. An examination of 
the social functions of relationship shows that a 
given relative may he subject to an obligation to 
perform certain social actions, or may be allowed 
to perform certain actions which are not permitted 
to others, or may not be permitted to perform 
actions which are allowed to others. 

The very important place which these functions 
of relationship take in the culture of many peoples 
may be illustrated by contrasting them with similar 
functions found among ourselves. In our own 
society it is the duty of a father to provide for 
Ills child up to a certain age, but it is very difficult 
to state in any exact way the social actions which 
are included under the term ‘ provide.’ The duties 
of a father may be put under two heads ; his legal 
obligations, and those which devolve upon him by 
custom, the latter differing greatly in different 
ranks of society. The duties of a child towards 
his father are even less definite and obligatory, 
and, when we pass to more distant relatives, their 
social functions become so indefinite that they 
can hardly he said to exist. Many may regard 
it as a duty to help all those related to them- 
selves by the exercise of social interest, if not in 
a more material way, but such duties are in no 
way obligatory, and are not even sufficiently 
habitual among all classes to allow them to be 
described and classified. If we study the past of 
our own society, however, we find that the social 
duties of relatives have been much more definite, 
the best known of these duties being that of 
assisting in the payment of wergcld, or blood- 
money, the proportions of this payment due from 
relatives of different kinds being very strictly 
regulated. 

In other European countries the duties of rela- 
tives are more definite and more strictly regulated 
than in England, one such function jn France, 
for instance, being that of taking part in a family 
council. 

Among such peoples as the Hindus and Chinese 
the social functions associated with relationship 
are very definite and strictly regulated, this regrda- 
tion being especially obvious in those cases in ^vhich 
social institutions, such as marriage, are associated 
with much ceremonial. 

It is, however, when we pass to peoples of ruder 
culture that the social functions of relationship 
reach their highest degree of definiteness ana 
strictness of regulation, and among these peoples 
definite duties, privileges, and restrictions^ are not 
limited to the parents or other near relatives, but 
are present, and may even be more numerous and 
definite, in the case of other relatives, such as the 
husband of the father’s sister or the son of the 
mother’s brother. Sometimes the duties and privi- 
leges associated with relationship seem^ to^ have 
become the basis of important social institutions.* 

Before considering these social functions in 
detail, wo may point out the definite relation be- 
tween the presence of social functions and the 
terminology of relationship. In such a region as 
1 See A . 51 . Hocart , JRAI xlUi . 1010 ., 109 0 . 
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Oceania, there is a definite correlation between 
the presence of special terms for relatives and 
social functions. It is only when such a relative 
as the mother’s brother or the father of the son’s 
wife has definite social functions that a special 
term is applied to him, distinguishing him from 
other relatives. There is reason to believe that 
one relative is distinguished from another in 
nomenclature only if his social functions produce 
a need for this distinction. At present we have 
little_ information about the social functions of 
relationship in other parts of the world, but the 
rule rvhich holds good of Oceania will probably 
be found to be of general application. 

_ I. Parents and children. — In general, we have 
little definite knowledge concerning the social 
regulations connected with parent and child. 
Among peoples who use the classifieatory system 
these relatives do not appear to be subject to such 
clear-cut regulations as occur with other relation- 
ships. It is possible, however, that this may be 
due only to lack of interest in this relationship 
on the part of the collector of ethnographical data. 
The presence of special regulations connected with 
such relatives as the mother’s brother or the mother- 
in-law is apt to attract the attention of the investi- 
gator and lead him to neglect the more homely 
relationship of parent and child. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain amount of evidence derived from 
the comparison of the duties of parents with those 
of other relatives. In general, it would seem that 
the relations between parents and children associ- 
ated with the classifieatory system are much like 
those which exist among ourselves. The father 
and mother provide for the child, feed, clothe, and 
train him, while the child obeys his parents and 
assists them in their occupations. There are, 
however, definite exceptions. Thus, among many 
peoples, while the duty of obedience to the father 
may exist, it is nevertheless a matter of explicit 
social regulation that this duty is less obligatory 
than in the case of other relatives, such as the 
mother’s brother. Disobedience to the father is 
explicitly recognized na a privilege, and may per- 
haps even be an obligation. Similarly, there may 
be definite restrictions on the conduct of father 
and child, as in the Banks Islands, where a father 
and son should not eat together. The social func- 
tions of the mother must also be judged chiefly 
by the exceptions. In some societies the duty of 
suckling is not confined to the mother, but other 
women have a right to share in this function, 
and cases are known in which a child is definitely 
removed from all social contact with the mother 
at a certain age, sometimes as early as three 
years. In general, however, it would seem that 
the social relations existing between parents and 
children among peoples who use the classifieatory 
system difler but little from those customary among 
ourselves. 

2 . Brother and sister. — Here, as in the case of 
parents and children, we have little knowledge 
concerning social functions except in those cases 
where there are definite restrictions. In some 
societies the restrictions between brother and 
sister are of the most rigorous kind, being examples 
of the custom usually Icnoum as ‘avoidance’ (see 
below). In several parts of Melanesia a brother 
and sister are not allowed to speak to one another 
or even see one another, and this avoidance may 
be so strict that it continues after death, a man no*t 
being allowed to enter a house in 5vhich his dead 
sister is lying. Avoidance between brothers is not 
known to occur in any pronounced form, but in 
Lepers’ Island in the Now Hebrides a man may 
not laugh in the presence of his brother, and tliis 
practice is probably to be associated 5vith the 
custom of avoidance. 
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3. Mother's brother and sister's son. — Special 
customs associated udth this relationship are very 
frequent among tliose ivho use the classiJicatory 
system, and the importance of the distinction of 
the mother’s brother from the father’s brother is 
sho'U’n by the fact that such special functions are 

? [uite unknown in connexion nith the latter re- 
ative. 

Among many peoples who use the classificatoiy 
system the mother’s brother is definitely respon- 
sible for the welfare of the child, for his upbringing 
and training for adult life. He way take the 
chief place, or at any rate a more important place 
than the father, in the ceremonies which accom- 
pany social events, such as naming, the assumption 
of the first clothing, circumcision, initiation, and 
marriage. The duty of obedience to the mother’s 
brother may be so strict that a boy will at once 
respond to any command, however contrary to his 
own wishes. A man and his sister’s son often share 
their property in common, and there is little doubt, 
even if the practice no longer occurs, that in 
Melanesia they once had their unves in common. 

In other cases a man’s sister’s son has the right 
to use, or even to take for his orvn use, any of the 
possessions of his uncle. This right has reached 
its highest development in Fiji, where the rights of 
the sister’s son, or vasu, of a chief over the property 
of his uncle extend to the property of all the 
subjects of his uncle, so that the vasu of a chief is 
able to take for his oum use any of the property, 
as well ns the women, of the district over which lus 
uncle rules. 

The close relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother is natural in a state of mother-right, in which 
these persons necessarily belong to the same social 
group. The relation is often found, however, in ^ 
combination with patrilineal institutions, in which 
cases it is probably a survival of an older matri- 
lineal condition (see Mother-right). In other 
cases the special position of the mother’s brother 
may be the result of other social institutions (see 
Marriage), 

4. Mother’s brother’s wife. — Sometimes there are 
definite privileges or restrictions on conduct in con- 
nexion with this relative, but these are usually the 
result of her position as a potential uife {see 
Marriage), 

5, Father’s sister. — Special privileges in con- 
nexion ivith this relative have been recorded only 
in Melanesia, Polynesia, and India, but probably 
occur elsewhere. In Melanesia this relative is 
especially honoured, but •with this honour rules 
of avoidance are sometimes associated, while the 
relationsliip resembles that between a man and 
his mother’s brother in that to some extent a 
woman and her brother’s child have their property 
in common. In India this relative is important 
chiefly in marriage ceremonial (see Marriage). 

6. Father’s sister’s husband. — Special conduct 
towards this relative has been recorded only from 
Melanesia, where it forms an extreme example of 
the joking relation (see below), a man being the 
natural butt for tlie int and practical jokes of his 
•uife’s brother’s son. 

7 - Cousins. — Rules of conduct between cousins 
are best known in the case of those, often called 
cross-cousins, who are the children of brother and 
sister. Where special rules of conduct e.xist be- 
tween those of mflerent sex, they are usually the 
outcome of the potential relationship of husband 
and \\nfe. 

8. Grandparents and grandchildren. — Sometimes 
the grandfather has a special position of authority, 
while in other cases definite ceremonial duties in 
connexion with his grandchild may be assigned to 
him. 

For relatives by marriage see MaRRIAGE, 


9. Avoidance.— Jfany of the restrictions on tho 
conduct of relatives have in common tho feature 
that relatives avoid one another or avoid certain 
modes of conduct, and these restrictions are often 
grouped together as customs of avoidance. Thc'e 
customs have attracted especial attention from 
anthropologists in the case of relatives by marria'^e, 
and will be again considered in the art. hlARUiAGi:, 
hat their general character may he discussed here. 

They are very various in kind. In the most 
extreme cases relatives must never bo in the 
presence of one another. The avoidance may ha 
so strict that a person who has to avoid a relative 
■will not even enter a ■village where this relative 
is living, and in the extreme case of Lepers’ Island 
in Melanesia the avoidance between brother and 
sister persists after death. In other cases the 
avoidance is less absolute. A person may leave 
a house into which a relative enters, or, if relatives 
who should avoid one another meet, they may get 
out of each other’s way sufliciently to ensure that 
they do not touch one another, or they may pass 
with averted eyes. 

Sometimes avoidance includes the total prohibi- 
tion of speech, or relatives may speak to one 
another only so long as they do not see one 
another. In other cases, relatives may speak to 
one another at a distance, or conversation may ho 
limited to strict matters of business, and it is only 
familiar conversation that is disallowed. Anotlier 
manifestation of avoidance is that relatives nmy 
not use certain words or expressions when speaking 
to one another. 

A custom which seems to be related to these 
customs of avoidance is the prohibition of the 
personal name, not only when relatives speak to 
one another, but when one sjieaks of the other in 
his absence. This prohibition applies not only 
to relatives who avoid one another, but often to 
a much wider circle of relatives. In_ other cases, 
the avoidance may apply only to special acts, e.y., 
touching the head, talcing a load from another, or 
approaching a relative when he is sitting. 

Customs of avoidance are more frequent, and 
usually more strict and elaborate, between per- 
sons of different sex than between those of the 
same sex, and it is certain that they are often 
associated with the idea that sexual relations 
between those who avoid one another are liable to 
take place. In some parts of Melanesia certain 
relatives of diflerent sex will practise avoidance 
only so long as sexual relations have not taken 
place between them, and the practice of, or failure 
to practise, avoidance will_ be a sign to nil of the 
nature of the relations existing between the per- 
sons in question. This association^ of avoidance 
■with the possibility of sexual relations seems to 
be especially definite in the case of relatives by 
marriage, bat there is little doubt that the associa- 
tion is also present in connexion with the avom- 
ance between brother and sister, and that, wlierc 
this avoidance is present, sexual relations hctivecn 
brother and sister are recognized as liable to occur. 
It would seem as if one of the functions of customs 
of avoidance is to ensure that sexual relations 
shall not occur between certain relatives, iue 
presence of these regulations in connexion intn 
certain relatives and not with others sliows tnni 
tendency torvards sexual relations is present in 1 1 
one case and not in the other. They suggasl 1 1 
the relations now so strictly forbidden 
persons concerned are not even nllowed to 
speak to one another must once have 
frequently, if not habitually and ns an org< 
practice, between those who now ayoitl 
other. The fact that similar avoidances cxis- 
between persons of the .same sc-y sliows, lio'w • 
that the prohibition of sexual relations is not 
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only factor in the production and maintenance of 
these customs. In Melanesia the avoidance be- 
tween male relatives is less pronounced than 
between relatives of different sex, and usually 
applies only to such actions as one approaching 
when the other is sitting down, or one taking a 
load from the shoulder of the other. There is 
much reason to believe that these customs are the 
result of social relations arising out of the inter- 
action and fusion of peoples. 

10 . Privileged familiarity. — In Melanesia cus- 
toms exist which seem to he the converse of those 
of avoidance. Customs of avoidance prohibit any 
kind of familiarity between certain relatives, while 
the customs now to he considered enjoin such 
familiarity and make it a re^lar and habitual 
feature of conduct. In the Banks Islands, for 
instance, the relation of the custom to avoidance 
seems to be shown by the fact that one of the 
most frequent forms which avoidance takes is the 
prohibition of the custom of joking. In these 
islands the highest development of such joking 
occurs in the case of the husband of the father’s 
sister. Whenever a person meets this relative, it 
is not merely his privilege, but it would seem 
almost his duty, to jeer at, insult, or play prac- 
tical jokes upon him. In the cases of other 
relatives, this mode of behaviour seems to be less 
habitual. It is possible in these islands to arrange 
relationships in a series, from the husband of the 
father’s sister at one end to the wife’s mother^ at 
the other, in which there is a gradual transition 
from a condition in which joking is habitual to 
one in which not only is it absolutely forbidden, 
but the social relations are of a kind which remove 
all opportunity for its occurrence. 

The only other people among whom this organ- 
ized system of joldng has been recorded are the 
Crow and Hidatsa Indians of N. America,' but in 
their case it would appear that the privileged 
joking is practised between members of certain 
clans rather than between certain relatives. It is 
persons whose fathers belong to the same clan 
who are allowed to play practical jokes upon one 
another. 

See also Inheritance (Hebrew) and Inherit- 
ance (Teutonic). 

LiTERATiniE. — Lewis H. Morgfan, Systems of Consanrruinity 
and Affinity of the Human NnmWj/ (Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, xvii., Washington, 1871), Ancient Society, 
London, 1577; J. Kohler, Zur Urgeschichie der Ehe, Stutt- 
gart, 1897; A. L, Kroeber, JRAI xxxix. [1909J 77 ff. ; J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, Esyche's 
Task's, do. 1913 (lor avoidance); W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship 
and Social Organisation, do. 1914, History of Melanesian 
Society, Cambridge, 1914. W. H. R. BlVERS. 

KINDNESS. — I. Etymology and usage.— The 
etymology of the word ‘ kindness ’ (connected with 
A.S. cynoe or cunde, ‘natural’ or ‘in-born,’ O.E. 
•^enyridnys, ‘generation,’ ‘nation’; cf. Lat. genus) 
indicates the original meaning of the word as 
equivalent to ‘kinship,’ ‘near-relationship’ (see 
OjBZ), S.V.), or the natural right or title derived 
from birth. Afterwards it came to be used of 
natural aptitude or inclination ; and, finally, of 
(1) the quality of being kind, and (2) kind feeling 
or affection, c.g., S. Joihnson, Lives of the English 
Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905, i. 89 (‘ Milton ’); 
‘He left the university with no Idndness for its 
institution ’ (quoted in OED). The objective use 
of an act prompted by land feeling (e.o., ‘a kind- 
ness’ or ‘kindnesses’) easily followed from the 
above usages. In general, kindness, whether 
viewed as a subjective quality or as manifested 
objectively in outward behaviour, word, or act, 
carries with it varying shades of goodwill, which 
may be expressed in such terms as friendliness, 

1 R. H. Lowie, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of natural History, iz. [1912] 204. 


mercifulness, generosity, thoughtfulness, and the 
like. It is opposed to the spirit of harshness, 
unrelenting anger, or hauteur, vengeance, callous- 
ness, etc. 

2 . Ethics. — As a manifestation under special 
conditions of a fully developed justice, or benevol- 
ence iq.v.), or love ig.v.), the virtue of kindness 
occupies a high place in the ethical teaching of 
both OT and NT (see HDB, art. ‘Kindness’). It 
is associated Avith the character of God in such 
passages as 1 S 20'^, 2 8 2® 9®, Neh 9'’, Ps 31“', and 
Is 54“' where hcn, often used with the suggestion 
of hospitality, is applied to the dealings of God 
with men. Further, as connected with the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, it finds 
expression in Lk 15““, Mt S'®, Ac 14'“. In the 
teaching of our Lord the spirit of kindness is in- 
culcated in various directions — e.g., as one ivith 
the forgiving disposition (Mt 18'®), as the love of 
enemies or persecutors (Mt 5"), as an exhibition 
of the law of mercy overriding legal enactment 
(Lk 13'® 14'"® [in relation to the Sabbath]), as a 
tenderness towards little children or babes {ppi<t>ri, 
Lk 18'®), and in the ‘golden rule’ (Mt 7'“) as de- 
fining our general treatment of humanity. Such 
parables as the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
the Tavo Debtors, or Dives and Lazarus illustrate 
kindness in action. Similarly, it finds expression 
in apostolic ethics — e.g., Ro 12'“, 1 Co 13® — and 
elscAvhere, Avhile it calls forth a whole group of 
beautiful words, like ■xPVdr&rys (Ro 3'“, Gal 5““, 
2 Co 6“, Col 3'“, Eph 2', Tit 3®), tpiKavBpcnria (Ac 
28“, Tit 3®), 0iXo5eX(/>la (Ro 12'“, 1 Th 4^ He 13', 

1 P 1““, 2 P 1’), ayaBonrivr] (Ro 16'®, Gal 5““, Eph 5“, 

2 Th 1"), the last of which differs from its synonym 
■XpridT&ryt in expressing a more active type of good- 
'll, bonitas as compared with benignitas (B. C. 
Trench, Syn. of the NT”, London, 1880, p. 231 f., 
who quotes Lightfoot on Gal 6““ to that effect). 
We may add to the above list <fn\o^evla (Ro 12'®) 
and ipiKd^evos (1 Ti 3“, Tit 1®, 1 P 4®) as indicating 
a form of kindness— hospitality to strangers — 
commended by the apostles to the early Church. 

The doctrine of the divine Fatherhood may lead, 
as has frequently been noted, to a one-sided con- 
ception of God’s nature. God’s tpihavBpcnrla is a 
kindness that coexists Avith ‘Avrath,’ the eternal 
hostility of perfect Holiness to evil. It is not to 
be interpreted as ‘ softness and sentimentalism.’ 

‘The mere amiability of "ie bon Dieu" of much modern 
opinion is but one step removed from the moral indifference of 
Omar Khaj'yini’s “ Good Fellow " ’ (W. H. Moberly, in Founda- 
tions, London, 1912, p. 279, referring to the Rubdiydt, Ixiv. : 
‘He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be well ’). 

The Christian conception of kindness marks 
a great advance on Greek ethics. Perhaps the 
highest conception of benevolence is to be found in 
Aristotle’s portraiture of the iXevBipios, or liberal- 
minded man, in Nic. Eth. IV. i. 16 f., Avhere never- 
theless ‘ Ave do not find a Avord about benevolence 
or love to others as prompting acts of liberality ’ 
(A. Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle”, London, 1866, 
ii. 60). The claims of others do not enter into 
the activity of Aristotle’s virtuous man, for Avhom 
‘ the first requisite to nobleness seems to be self- 
respect’ {ib. 59). Kindness, like caritas, begins at 
home — i.e., as a virtue of kinship. In general, 

‘ one touch of nature makes the Avhole Avorld kin ’ 
(Shakespeare, Troihis and Cressida, HI. iii. 175) ; 
but it is in the family that the Aurtue of kindness 
finds its e.arliest sphere of influence. The love 
of the mother for her child is the original ethical 
source of the laAV of kindness in human life. 

• Love for children Is alwas-s a prior and stronger thing than 
love between father and mother (Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. S92X 

Drummond finds in the struggle for the life of 
others the ethical principle which many observers 
eliminate from the cosmic process. The emergence 
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of affection or kindness from the circle of the 
home is due to the advance in ethical conception 
which accompanied the moral progress of mankind. 
It was seen that kindness narrowed to a circle 
might readily become a vice. 

‘Mollis ilia educatio, quam indulgentiam vooamus, nerves 
omnes et mentis et corporis franpit’ (Quintilian, Inst. i. ii. 6). 

It may rightly be argued, as J. H. Muirhead has 
done (Elements of Ethiafi, London, 1904, p. 199), 
that ‘love of humanity is the best guarantee 
against the exclusiveness which turns family 
affection into a vice.’ It is the function of ‘justice 
touched with emotion ’ to extend the relationships 
of human beings from those of mere contract to 
actual friendship or love. As a disposition of the 
character or as a practical outcome of the humani- 
tarian spirit, kindness of temper, of speech, and of 
act is a potent civilizer of human intercourse. To 
it belong the ideas of courtesy, cheerfulness, good 
humour, and hospitality, the desire to make the 
best of all, irrespective of social status, to behave 
so as to cause people to feel at home in the society 
to which they belong or have been introduced, to 
diffuse the spirit of radiant goodwill and sympathy, 
and to practise all ‘ the chivalries of the Christian 
gentleman.’ The full ethical history of kindness 
would deal with the various motives and sanctions 
by which a primitive sentiment developed into a 
duty which embraced the realm of human and 
animal life. In Christian ethics ‘ the cup of cold 
water’ (Mt 10^-) is the symbol of the everyday 
habit of charitableness, which is expressed with 
striking emphasis in contradistinction to the old 
law of revenge in the precept ‘ Give to him that 
asketh thee ’ (Mt 5*®'“ ; see C, Gore, Servian on 
the Mount, London, 1896, ch. v.). Even quixotic 
kindness may on occasion be justified as a Christ- 
ian duty : the classic example is the bishop’s 
treatment of Jean Valjean in Les Misirables. 
‘Indiscriminate charity’ (see art. Chaeity), on 
the other hand, is not Christian, inasmuch as it is 
a mere ‘ indulgence of our feelings of compassion 
with little trouble to ourselves ana at the expense 
of society’ (Gore, loc. cit.). Furthermore, the 
higher ethic demands a certain delicacy of method 
and manner in the doing of a kindness. 

The truly kind man ‘knows for how much the manner, be- 
cause the heart itself, counts, in doing a kindness. He goes 
beyond most people in his care for all weakly creatures ; judg- 
ing, instinctively, that to be but sentient is to possess rights’ 
OV- H. Pater, Marius the Epicurean*, London, 18SS, ii. 7). 

If the kindness of the Christian ideal founds a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Cliildren, 
it will lilcewise support a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and protest against 
unnecessary inhumanity in vivisection. Indeed, 
the rights of all dumb creatures to kind treatment, 
as passages (quoted above show, is an integral 
feature of Christ’s teaching, besides being a certain 
corollary of His broad humanity. Browning is 
but expressing the Christian standpoint in this 
matter w’hen he says : 

' God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our 
fear, 

To give sign, we and they arc his children, one family here’ 

(Saul, vi.). 

3. Psychology. — To the psychologist kindness 
is a subjective emotion owing its development • 


and practical manifestations to the nature of the 
object or stimulus which acts on it. Tliere is a 
difference of opinion among experts as to whether 
tender emotion is piimary or otlierwise; but the 
former opinion is now more generally held. The 
maternal instinct w'hich compels a mother to 
protect and cherish her child is common to the 
higher ranges of animal life, and was probahlv 
transferred to members of the other sex. Infanti- 
cide among savages might seem to negative tliis 
theoi-y ; but, in replying to this objection, IV. 
MacDougall (Introduction to Social Psychology, 
London, 1912, p. 69) WTites : 

‘There is no feature of savage life more nearly universal than 
the kindness and tenderness of savages, even of savage fathers, 
for their little children. All observers are agreed upon thir 
point. I have many a time watched with interest a blood- 
thirsty head-hunter of Borneo spending a dai’ot home tenderly 
nursing his infant in his arms. And it Is a rule, to whicli there 
arc few c.vceptions among savage peoples, that an infant is oniy 
killed during the first few hours of its life. If the child is 
allowed to survive but a lew days, then its life is safe ; the 
tender emotion has been called out in fuller strength, and has 
begun to be organized into a sentiment of p3rent.al love that is 
too strong to be overcome by prudential or purely seiflsh con- 
siderations.' 

The same ■writer combats Bain’s view that tender 
feeling is as purely self-seeking ns nnj’ otlicr 
pleasure, and pronounces it to be ‘ a gross Jibel on 
human nature.’ The extensions of tliis primary 
impulse from the relationship of a mother and her 
child are almost endless. It has a marked as.so- 
ciation with the emotion of pity on the one hand 
and moral indignation on the other, especially 
in relation to the sight of helpless suffering, the 
sounds or cries of pain or distress, and, iniagipa- 
tively, to the woes depicted in some monng 
romance. Here disgust or aversion caused by 
the sight of blood or wounds is overcome by the 
impulse of kindness, as in the case of the Good 
Samaritan. With the priest and Levite of the 
story, neither pity nor disgust ripens into the 
impulse to succour. Kindness is an element ‘of 
the system of emotional dispositions that con- 
stitutes the sentiment of love ’ (MacDougall, op.ctt., 
p. 123). In its active manifestations it is really a 
complex emotional state. The_ germ ip tender 
emotion, but tender emotion tinged with 
moral indignation, or sympathetically induced 
pain or pleasure, as the case may be. That such 
emotions appear to be innate in some people is 
a matter of e.xperience. Cf. the Scots nroverb, 

‘ Kindness conies o’ will : it canna be coft ’ (bought). 
On the other h.and, it is also a psychological law 
that reciprocation intensifies sentiment. 
instincts die for want of satisfaction ; ‘ the fhilh 01 
hum.an kindness’ tends to foster a corresponding 
impulse in those to whom it is imparted ; ci. 
Sophocles, Ai. 522 : 

vapef ydptr yap ttrrty ^ rtKTOvtr aei, , 

And ‘kindness, nobler ever than revenge 
(Shakespeare, As You Like It, iv. iii. 130), is one 
of those altruistic impulses which bind the liunian 
family together and ennoble the social order. 

UTEWTO^k-In addition to tho authorities ““J": 

the follou-ing may be consulted : H. Sidgrvick, iUthml ! 
Ethics, London, IWl, bk. in. cfis. Iv., vni, ; J. R- 
Eece i/omoia, do. ISVO, chs. xi.v., xx. ; F. G- Peabody, 

Christ and the Social Question, ^ew jiork, 1901 , J- Buti.r^ 
Sermons, cd. J. II. Bernard, London, 19 W, xl.. xii. ‘ 

Ijovb of our Keighbour.’ B. MaP-TIN 1 OPE. 
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Introductory (A. E. CRAWLEY), p. 70S. 

Egyptian (G. Foucap.t), p. 711. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 715. 
Indian (L. H. Gray), p. 720. 

KING (Introductory). — The title ‘king’ is diffi- 
cult to define, except m rather broad terms. _ The 
history of the institution of ‘ kingship ’ is similarly 


Iranian (L. C. Casartellt), p. /2I. 

Muslim (C. DE Vaux), p. 723 

SemiUc (A. S. Tritton), m -na 

Teutonic and Litu-Slavic (0. SciIP-ADKtt), p. — • 

comple.v; various lines of soci.ul 

produced it at different times and in j 

Wys. The following definition may be accepted 
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as applying to modern times ; ■ king ’ is ‘ the usual 
title of the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
State, whose position is either purely hereditary, or 
hereditary under certain legal conditions, or, if elec- 
tive, is considered to give to the elected the same 
attributes and rank as those of a (purely or partly) 
hereditary ruler.’ ^ In English history the term 
‘ king ’ first appeared as the name of chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon kins. The O.E. cyning, cyng, or 
cing seems to imply the ‘representative’ of the 
cynn. Each tribe elected its cyning from a ‘royal’ 
cynn. When Wessex rose to predominance in the 
10th cent., these tribal kings disappeared, and the 
Wessex king was the representative of the Angel- 
cynn. 

The Greek paaCKeM, the Latin rex, the Persian 
shah, and the Hebreiv melek present other aspects 
of the institution. The early Greek fiKo? is an 
ethical rather than a political term. In paaCKtis 
and rex there are proofs of priestly office and sur- 
vivals of magical duties. The reasons for the 
abolition of the monarchy by the Eomans remain 
somewhat obscure. It is a remarkable fact that 
the term rex was practically a tabued word ever 
afterwards. To avoid it, the emperors adopted 
such designations as imperator &ni.princeps. The 
Oriental ideas of a divine Idng, as exemplified by 
Persia, China, and Japan, hardly suffice to explain 
the horror of the Roman attitude. The relimous 
aspect of kingship is to he seen in the Hebrew 
melek. 

I. Origins. — Anthropological research has lately 
revolutionized opinion as to the origin of kingly 
office. Without excluding the elements of leader- 
ship, organization, and generalship in war, J. G. 
Frazer has established by a long array of facts the 
theory that among primitive peoples it was_ the 
medicine-man, the shaman, or public magician 
who laid the foundations, at least in part, of the 
kingly office. 

‘ Beginning ns little more than a simple conjurer, the medicine- 
man or magician tends to blossom out into a full-blown god and 
king in one.’ 2 

K. H. Codrington observes of the Melanesian 
political system : 

‘ The power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in 
their supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts 
with which they had intercourse. As this belief has failed, in 
the Banks' Islands for exnmiile some time ago, the position of a 
chief has tended to become obscure ; and ns this belief is now 
being generally undermined a new kind of chief must needs 
arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin.’ 3 

Here the spiritual and temporal powers are com- 
bined in one person. In other cases there is a con- 
vergence of the two. 

Thus, in New Guinea, ‘chiefs have not necessarily super- 
natural powers, but a sorcerer is looked upon ns a chief ’; ■> and 
In Matabele land the power of the witch doctors was ns great as, 
if not greater than, the king’s.® 

It is true, in a logical sense, that the dual rule of 
the pope and the emperor in medioeval Europe is a 
case of division ; historically it was a case of acci- 
dental competition, the spiritual power aiming at 
political ascendancy. This result had been antici- 

J )ated in lower cultures. Centuries later in date, 
)Ut ages earlier in evolution, the Pelew Islanders 
provide an instructive example. 

‘ In some of the islands the god [a man possessed by a divinity] 
Is political sovereign of the land ; and . . . is raised to the same 
high rank, and rules, as god and king, overall the other chiefs.’® 
Two psychological tendencies may be traced in 
these elemental ideas about the divine king or 
human god : a veneration for authority and a belief 
in magic. The intense feeling of loyalty shown by 
1 OED, s.v 

- 3. G. P'razer, The Marjie Art, London, 1911, i. 375. 

3 The Jlelanesians, O.vtord, 1891, p. 46. 

4 J. Chalmers, in 3A/ xxvii. [1897-9S] 334. 

5 L. Decle, Three Tears in Savage Africa, London, 1898, 
p. 154. 

3 Frazer, Magic Art, i. 3S9, minting J. Kuhary, ‘ Die Beligion 
dcr Pelauer’ in A. Bastian, AUerlei aus Votks- und Jfenschen- 
knnde, Berlin, 18SS, i. 30 ff. 


the Jacobites is a modem instance of the former 
tendency ; popular beliefs about the supernatural 
power of the pope and even the priest among 
Roman Catholic peasants are an instance of the 
latter. 

The Siamese language has no word ‘by which 
any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described ; and the mission- 
aries, when they speak of God, are forced to use 
the native word for ‘ king.’^ ‘ In India every king 
is regarded as little short of a present god.’“ 
Among the Battak of Sumatra there rales a Icing 
who is held to be a god.^ The Sultan of Menang- 
kabau was worshipped similarly.^ In the Soutn 
Sea region the same ideas prevailed. The king of 
'Tahiti was identified with the gods of the land.” 

Frazer’s view has its most luminous illustration 
in the Malay beliefs coUected by \V. W. Skeat. 

‘The theory,’ he concludes, ‘ of the real divinity of a king is 
Bald to be held stronglj’ in the Malay re^on. Not only is the 
king’s person considered sacred, but the sanctity of his body is 
supposed to communicate itself to his regalia and to slay those 
who break the royal taboos. Thus it is firmly believed that any* 
one who seriously offends the royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for a moment the chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of royalty, 
will be kina daulat, that is, struck dead by a sort of electric 
discharge of that divine power which the Malays suppose to 
reside in the king's person and to which they give the name of 
daufat or sanctity. The regalia of every petty Malay state are 
believed to be endowed with supernatural powers ; and we are 
told that ** the extraordinary strength of the Mala^ belief in the 
supernatural powers of the regalia of their sovereigns can only 
be thoroughly realised after a study of their romances, in which 
their kings are credited with all the attributes of inferior gods, 
whose birth, as indeed every subsequent act of their after-life, 
is attended by the most amazing prodigies.'* Nowit ishighl.i 
significant that the Malay magician owns certain insignia which 
are said to be exactly analogous to the regalia of the divine king, 
and even bear the very same name. ... It seems, therefore, to 
be a probable inference that in the Malay region the regalia of 
kings are only the conjuring apparatus of their predecessors 
tbe magicians/ B 

2. The supernatural aspect of kingship, — Turn- 
ing tospecialaspectsof thecurious personal influence 
which IS the prototype of the divinity that * doth 
hedge a king,’ and to some extent of his political 
power, we find the primitive king (or tribal or clan 
chief) to be very often not so much a representa- 
tive of his people as a puppet responsible for their 
welfare and the course of nature determining it. 

‘ At Rome and in other cities of Latium there was a priest 
called the Sacrificial King or King ol the Sacred Rites, and his 
wife bore tbe title of Queen of the Sacred Rites. In republican 
Athens the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen ; the functions of both were re- 
ligious. . . . Many other Greek dcmonracies had titular kings, 
whose duties, so far as they are known, seem to have been 
priestly.’ r 

Again, Asia Minor in historical times was ‘ the seat of various 
great religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred slaves, 
and ruled by pontiffs who wielded at once temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of mediasval Rome. Such priest-ridden 
cities were Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic kings, again, in the 
old heathen days seem to have stood in the position, and to 
have exercised the powers, of high priests. The Emperors of 
China offer public sacrifices, the details of which are regulated 
by the ritual hooks. The King of Madagascar was high-priest 
of the realm.’ 8 

Such cases are complete protot5’pes of priestly 
rule as it has occurred in Hebrew and European 
society, but they derive from the exactly analogous 
authority of the savage sorcerer, who establishes 
an unofficial, but imperative, influence over native 
credulity. The fact is interesting that, where the 
ruler, either in primitive or in modem times, has 
not combined relimous duties with political office, 
the credulous public have often treated him as a 
priest or a god. The fact indicates a more or less 

I E. Toung, The Kingdom of the Yellow Rohe, London. 1893, 
p. 142. 

3 M. Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1^, p. 259. 

3 Tijdsehrift roar Kederlandseh Indie, iii. (1870] 289. 

4 W, Jlarsden, Sumatra 3, London, 1811, p. 370 f. 

3 W. Ellis, Polgnesian Researches- London, 1832-36. iii. 108. 

3 Frazer, Magic Art, i. 398, SG2. 

3 Ib. i, 44 f. 8 Ib. 1. 47 f. 
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permanent association between authority and super- 
natural power in the popular mind. 

Tlie primitive sorcerer and the primitive ‘ king,’ 
his successor, were associated •witn the regulation 
of natural forces and the course of the seasons. 


Terms equivalent to ‘god’ or ‘king’ are regularly 
applied to the sorcerer of the seasons, just as his 
powers are demanded of the political ruler. Ke- 
sponsihility for the social welfare is balanced by 
social veneration. 


‘The king of Loango ia honoured by his people "as though 
he were a god. . . . The}’ believe that he can iet them have 
rain when he likes ; and once a year, in December, which is the 
time they want rain, the people come to beg of him to grant it 
to them.” ‘1 Among the Wanyoro of Central Africa, ‘ the great 
dispenser, he who has absolute and uncontrollable power over 
the rain, is the king; bub he can divide his power with other 
persons, so that the benefit may be distributed over various 
parts of the kingdom.’ The Barotse on the Zambesi believe 
‘that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms the 
Barotse flock to the chief’s yard for protection from the light- 
ning. I have been greatly distressed at seeing them fail on 
their knees before the chief, entreating him to open the water- 
pots of heaven and send rain upon their gardens. . . . The 
king’s servants declare themselves to bo invincible, because 
they are the servants of God (meaning the king).'^ Rajah 
Brooke, the English ruler and benefactor of Sarawak, was re- 
garded by his subjects as possessing magical powers for social 
welfare, ‘ Once when n European remarked that the rice-crops 
of the Samban tribe were thin, the chief immediately replied 
that they could not be otherwise, since Rajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be induced 
to visit his tribe, and remove the sterility of their land.’S To 
come nearer home, ‘it was the belief among the ancient Irish 
that when their kings acted in conformity wnth the institutions 
of their ancestors, the seasons were favourable, and that the 
earth yielded its fruit in abundance ; but when they violated 
these laws, that plague, famine, and inclemency of weather 
were the result.’’ 


The last case, among others, indicates that a 
social inertia has its effect in producing such de- 
pendence upon responsible persons. It is so in the 
relations of people and priest, and of labour and 
capital. When science is yet unborn, results mete- 
orological are believed to be in the control of human 
rulers, on the same lines as are social happenings. 

The power of the people against the ‘king’ is 
very early exemplified. Primitive folk deSing 
ivitli a defaulting magic-king are not unlike the 
Commonwealth dealing with Charles I. The differ- 
ence is one of education. 

In W. Africa, ‘when prayers and offerings presented to the 
king have failed to procure rain, his subjects bind him with 
ropes and take him by force to the grave of hie forefathers, that 
he may obtain from them the needed rain.’® If harvest fails in 
Ijoango, the lung is deposed.® ‘ Fetish kings ' are common in 
Africa ; they afford remarkabie instances of the combination of 
religious and civil power. On the Grain Coast there was one 
who was regarded as ‘responsible for the health of the com- 
munity, the fertility of the earth, and the abundance of fish in 
the sea and rivers ; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects [he] the Bodio is deposed from his ofDce.’l 

Put into modem terms, this is merely dissatis- 
faction with the government, whose permanent, 
and in many cases nominal, head is a king. 

Popular resentment for failure to fulfil responsible 
functions has gone further. 

‘ In the time of the Swedish king Domalde a mighty famine 
broke out, which lasted several years, and could be stayed by 
the blood neither of beasts nor of men. Therefore, in a great 
popular assembly held at Upsala, the chiefs decided that King 
Domalde himself was the cause of the scarcity and must be 
sacrlflced for good seasons. So they slew him and smeared 
with his blood the altars of the gods.'s When the Chukchi 
suffered from a pestilence, the shamans persuaded the people 
that the chief must be slain.® 

3. Departmental kings. — The association of 
sacred or magical functions ‘ occurs,’ says Frazer, 

1 Frazer, op. eit. i. 390, quoting authorities. 

® F. S. Arnot, Garenganze, I/indon [18S9J, p. 78. 

s II. Low, Saratcak, London, 184S, p. 259. 

* 3. O’Donovan, The Book of Itighle, Dublin. 1817, p. 8 n. 

s J. B. I.abat, lielalion hitlonqxie de iEUiiopie occidentnU, 
Parts. 1732, ii. 172 f. 

® A. Bastl.sn, Die deuUehe Expedition an der Boango-Kdite, 
Jena, 1874, i. 354. 

7 J L. Wilson, IlVsfem Africa^ London, 1856, p. 129. 

* Frazer, op. cit. L £CCf„ quoting S. Sturlason, Chronicle of 
the Kingt of Jforizav, tr, S. LAing, London, 1844, saga L, chs. 
18, 47. 

® F. Llebrecht, Zur Volkikvnde, Ilellbronn, 1879, p. 16. 


‘ frequently outside the limits of classical antiquity 
and IS a common feature of societies at all stages 
from barbarism to civilisation. Further, it appears 
that the royal priest is often a king not only in 
name but in fact, swaying the sceptre as well ns 
the crosier.’^ It appears that specialization ■wa.’ 
as familiar to primitive society as it is to n.s. 
Kings of rain, of fire, and of water are described 
by Frazer. 


The natives of the Upper Nile acknowledge as ‘kings’ onlv 
‘the Kings of the Bain. Mata Kodou, who are credited with 
the power of giving rain at the proper time, that Is, in the 
rainy season. . . . Each householder betakes himself to tlw 
King of the Rain and offers him a cow that he may make the 
blessed waters of heaven to drip on the brown and witheitd 
pastures. If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand 
that the king shall give them rain ; and it the sky still continues 
cloudless, they rip up his belly, in which he is believed to keep 
the storms.’ 2 


Two famous instances of ‘departmental’ kings 
of nature are tlie Cambodian king of the fire and 
king of the water.® These men have no political 
authority; ‘they are simple peasants, living by 
the sweat of their brow and tlie offerings of the 
faithful.’ Accounts vary, however ; one avers that 
they are members of royal families, that is to say, 
their families are ‘ royal.’ The offices are heredi- 
tary — another interesting point. There is a political 
king of Cambodia who interchanges gifts with those 
two mysterious personages. They are clearly sur- 
vivals, and the term ‘king’ as applied to them is 
significant. 

4. Royal tabus. — AATiere royal tabus are con- 
nected with a ruler’s daily life and action, the 
same magical or supernatural functions are to be 
inferred as existing or surviving. The tabus arc 
intended to preserve not so much the life of the 
king as his mystic power and communion with the 
forces of nature — his ‘virtue,’ or mana. In the 
case of a special language employed when speak- 
ing to or of the king, it is not clear whether we 
have to deal with a mere ceremonial respect for 
royalty or a real tabu. 

The sacred language devoted to the king of Blani Includes 
special terms for his head, feet, and even his breath. Particular 
verbs are used for Bleeping, eating, and other actions. lao 
smallest detail of the life of a king in Loango was remilatca u} 
tabus.® For the kings of Eg}’pt ‘everytliing was fl*M . . . 
by law, not only their ofliclal duties, but even (ho details 01 
their daily life. ... The hours, both of day and night, were 
arranged at which the king had to do, not what he pleased, out 
what was prescribed for him.’ * 

A widely spread tabu is that the Idpg may not 
be seen when eating or drinking. _ Again, tlie kmc 
is confined to bis palace, and liLs face is veiled. 
The case of the Mikado was an pxtraordinarj’ 
instance of tabu.® The practice of killing the king 
is explained by Frazer as due to a desire to prevent 
his mystic power from decaying,® but the subject 
is still obscure. _ _ . . 

The continuity in European civilization of tneso 
ideas with the later aspects of kingship is slioivn 
by the case of the Athenian /SaotXevs, the Komau 
rex, and others. In England and France the 
belief that the touch of the king cured scroiuia 
lasted till comparatively modern times.” 

The tlieory of the divine right of kings was a 
recrudescence of the same tendency, hat not a 


1 Frazer, op. cif. il. 1 . . . , 

5 ‘Excursion de M. Brun-RoIIet dans la nigion Bur^rieuteoo 

Kil,‘ BuUetin de la SoeHU de GlographU, 11. 11S5->1 4-1. 
SFr.azcr, op. erf. li. 3 ff. 

4 Young, The Kingdom of the J effow Bole, p. H — 

® Bastian, op. eit. !. 355. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, I. 70. . nil 

7 Frazer, Taboo and the Penlt of the Soul, I-ondon, 1911. 
p. 11711. 

«/6. 2ff. 

® Frazer, The Dping God, London, IDIJ, p. wn- , . ^ 

1® Frazer suggests that the Roman rez was con-.dered 
an incarnation of Jupiter (J/ayie Arf, 11. 174 ff.). rfO'-rt 

»T. J. Pettigrew. Superititiont connected 
and Practice of Medicine and Surgery, London. 1SI«. P- • 
see, further, art. Kixo’s Ent. 
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survival. It was a legal theory, chiefly due to 
Hobbes, and then exaggerated by Filmer.* 

5. Division of political and religious kingship. — 
The process and causes of the gradual separation 
of the civil and religious functions of the king 
have been described by Frazer : 

‘The burdensome observances attached to the royal or 
priestly ofBce produced their natural effect. Either men 
refused to accept the office, which hence tended to faii into 
abeyance; or, acceptinp it, they sank under its weight into 
spiritiess creatures, cloistered recluses, from whose nerveless 
lingers the reins of government slipped Into the firmer grasp 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of sover- 
eignty without its name. In some countries this rift in the 
supreme power deepened into a total and permanent separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old royal house 
retaining their purely religious functions, while the civil 
government passed into the hands of a younger and more 
rtgorous race.’* 

Typical exaiMles are those of Japan, Mexico, 
and Athens.* The W. African practice of having 
a ‘ fetish,’ or religious, king and a political king 
seems not to be due to the causes cited above. 

6. Evolutionary importance of the king. — ^An 
interesting aspect of the early evolution of the 
kingship is its social importance. It has been 
argued that the rise of monarchy was essential 
to the emergence of the race from savagery.^ The 
development proceeds from the chief of a clan or 
tribe to the king, generally primus inter pares, 
and not autocratic, of various tribes federated or 
consolidated into a nation. The case of Wessex 
is typical. In the Homan world ‘king’ was a 
superior title to ‘ emperor ’ ; mediievalism reversed 
the precedence. In mediroval times also the 
nation was often in contrast with the kingdom, 
the latter being rather the domain of a lord. 

Apart from tne advantages of organization under 
one sovereign, various social privileges follow from 
the institution. Thus the king serves as a general 
asylum and refuge for the poor, the weak, and the 
wronged. The appeal to Cfesar and the Haro of 
the Channel Islands are two oases out of many. 
The king protects strangers and fatherless children. 
He is a focus of patriotic feeling. 

7. Intellectual aspect of the early kingship. — 
With regard to the primitive religious or fetish 
king, Frazer observes that such men must have 
been the ablest. They were not mere fighting 
men, but medicine-men, dealing with the crude 
elements of science and art. Carpenter has 
pointed out that the savage sorcerer, shaman, and 
medicine-man are very frequently of a type inter- 
mediate between the two sexes, and that such 
types are often credited, and justly, with unusual 
insight. But for the power exerted by these 
types, he thinks that social functions would never 
have broadened out, but that men would have 
remained hunters and fighters, and women agri- 
cultural labourers and managers of the house.® 

8. The modern attitude to kingship. — Since the 
17 th cent, there has been a tendency to regard 
kingship as a survival, unsuitable to a democratic 
political societj’’. America and France have sub- 
stituted a president of the republic. This involves 
once more the question Of terminology. The 
president with a veto or casting vote is a king in 
effect ; the king who may only advise is not a king 
in eflect. 

9. Dramatic and mock kings. — ^The imitation 
of kingship in folk-drama and ritual may be a 
survival from the old religious office and its duties, 
or merely an assimilation. The extraordinary 

P revalence of this is illustrated by Mannhardt and 
'razer abundantly. It includes the May King, 
rw. A. Phillips, art. ‘King,’ In EErll; J. N. FiffRis, The 
Theory of the Divine Right V Kings, Cambridge, 1898; art. 
Divine Rioiit. 

* Frazer, Taboo, p. 17. s Ib. p. 21 f. 

< Frazer, Lectures on the Early Bistory of the Kingship, 
London, 1005, p. 82. 

® E. Carpenter, Intemaediate Types, London, 1914, p. 171. 


King Hop, King of the Bean, and others. The 
mock kings, sufi'ering death as substitutes for the 
real, form a curious problem.^ 

Literathee.— This is given in the artlola. For the legal 
status of primitive kings see A. H. Post, Grundriss dci 
ethnolog, Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-95, i 

887-417. A. E. Crawley. 

KING (Egyptian ). — K vast subject like king- 
ship in Egypt demands delimitations and elimina- 
tions. The Pharaoh, in the Nile valley, was, in a 
sense, an epitome of the whole life of the nation, 
and the Egyptian monuments and texts are full of 
his names and symbols. We need nob discuss the 
historical or administrative aspect of the monarchic 
institution, or the material life of the king, but shall 
confine ourselves to a treatment of the kingship of 
classical Egypt in its religious and ethical bear- 
ings. 

1. The religious character of Egyptian king- 
ship.— From the very first the most striking char- 
acteristic revealed by the examination of the titles, 
names, and prerogatives of the king in Egypt has 
been the exclusively relirious — or rather divine — 
origin of the various dements involved in the 
Egyptian definition of monarchy. Even the refer- 
ences to functions or prerogatives of a feudal or 
military character are, in reality, simple deduc- 
tions from the divine functions or nature of the 
monarch. This is true even of things which might 
at first sight seem to be survivals or reminiscences 
of historical or political events. Investigation 
shows that here also the reminiscences are purely 
mythological in character [e.g., the alleged proto- 
historic wars from which the Icing derives some of 
his titles, or whose anniversaries he celebrates). 
In fact, there is nothing in any of the attributes or 
denominations of the kingship (titles, costume, 
functions, etc.) which might be a survival or indi- 
cation of the historic modes of formation or of the 
origins of the monarchy. Some material signs 
(such as the sceptre [/ti’/ni] of the shepherd people, 
or the plaited look, worn exclusively by gods and 
their royal heirs) enable arolueology to outline 
hypothetical theories regarding the possible origin 
of the masters who imposed their rule upon the 
Nile valley but the texts and monuments yield 
no information whatever regarding these begin- 
nings ; and, as far back as we can go, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a conception of monarchy 
which is composed of purely theological elements 
and based solely upon the assimilation of the king 
to the gods who are the makers of the world and 
the mythical founders of Egyptian society. This 
explains the importance attached by the Egyptians 
to the power and to the exact utterance of the 
different names by which they desimated the 
king. These names, taken together, form a kind 
of ahrtgt of the nature of the Pharaoh, and of the 
royal attributes. 

2. The divine lineage of the king. — ^The various 
names of the king prove, by all their elements, 
that the divine filiation of the master of Egypt is 
as ancient as E^ptian society. The earliest form 
of Egyptian rmigion which wo can reach by the 
Pyramid texts and the funerary literature belongs 
to a period remotely pre-historic. We find liere 
the old ‘ sky-god,’ source of life and death, of rain 
and heavenly fire. Among his names, that of 
Hora (symbolized conventionally by the hawk) 
has given rise to the so-called ‘ hawk names,’ 
which appear among the most ancient forms of 
royal names with wdiich we are acquainted — viz. 
the series of names from the monuments belonging 
to the Thinite period ( 1 st and Ilnd dynasties). 
These show, when set in order, that the reigning 

4 Frazer, ilcffic Art, L 11, ii. 84 f., 878 f.. The Dying God, pp- 
149!,, 205 0., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 218ff.. SO'D., 
813 ff. 
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king is a form or emanation upon this earth of the 
Supreme Being — or, more exactly, one of the 
‘souls’ of that Being. The ‘ ha-vvk name,’ prob- 
ably the most ancient of all those that have been 
borne by the sovereigns of the Nile valley, per- 
sisted to the very end of the nation’s history, 
preserved by the subtlety of successive theologies 
at the periods when the original ‘sky-god’ had 
been replaced by the ‘sun-god’ as creator of the 
world. How this has taken place cannot be ex- 
plained here; it must suffice to say that that 
ancient name had become, in historic times, what 
is stni called in Egyptian archasology the ‘ Horus 
name,’ or sometimes (very inaccurately, through 
the perpetuation of an old error) the ‘standard- 
name’ (see below). 

The primitive conceptions of the pre-historic 
Egyptian religions later than the sky-god are 
found in the titles and epithets given to the king 
in the very ancient liturgies, and in the protocol of 
the Thinite monuments. There, where he is called, 
e.y., ‘the two Horu,’ or the ‘ Horu-Siti,’ we see a 
reminiscence of the system which divided the 
world into two halves, each with its Supreme God, 
in heaven and on earth. Similarly, the religion of 
the sky-goddess Nuit, who was believed to have 
produced the world, first by her own activity, and 
later by union with the earth-god Sibu, gave the 
king the name of ‘son of Nuit’ or ‘eldest son of 
Sibu.’ This prepared the way for the assimilation 
of the Pharaoh to Ra, then to Osiris, according as 
the successive theolo^es, reversing the order of 
the_ first cosmogonies, have made Ra the son of 
Nuit, or, on the other hand, the father of Sibu 
and Nuit, and the grandfather of Osiris. In the 
last form, the Pharaoh is the successor of Osiris, 
as the direct descendant of Horus, son of the pair 
Isis-Osiris. These various assimilations have been 
justified by an examination of hundreds of Egyptian 
texts, and may bo accepted here. The point which 
It is essential to keep in mind is that at all periods, 
and throughout all the cosmogonic religions of 
Egypt, the outstanding characteristic of tlie king 
has always been that he was either an incarnation 
of the god who made tlie world or his son (in the j 
literal sense of the ivord, not symbolically, or by | 
a mystic adoption, but by real filiation). The 
king of Egypt has thus never been merely a repre- 
sentative or interpreter of the Supreme God, or 
his ‘ vicar ’ ; either he is the god himself, manifest 
upon the earth in a human body in whicli is incar- 
nate one of the souls of the goer, or he is the god’s 
own son. 

The form of this affirmation best knorrn to us is 
the title of Se Ra, ‘son of the sun,’ which was 
inaugurated as early as the middle of the Vtli 
dynasty, under the influence of the priesthood of 
Heliopolis, and persisted as Ion" as the Pharaonic 
protocol was in existence (see bmow). 

This divine descent was, as a rule, proved by the 
ordinary genealogy. From ancestor to ancestor, 
the reigning king was able to trace back his line- 
age to the fabulous Menes, or Mini, the legendary 
founder of the first human E^ptian dynasty, and 
from Jiim he went back throu^i the mythical reigns 
of the Menes as far as Horus, son of Isis, and son 
and avenger of his fatlier Osiris, the first king-god 
of the valley of the Nila But in certain excep- 
tional cases (of which we possess three or four 
historical examples), in order to establish his 
legitimacy indisputably, tlie Pharaoh seems to 
have claimed tlie testimony of a more direct and 
recent intervention of tlie Supreme God. Thus 

(1) in the temple of Luxor for Amenhotep ill., 

(2) in the temple of Deir-el-Bahri for Hatchopsitu, 
and (3) at Erment for Cmsarion, the bas-reliefs 
tell how the god himself descended to the e.arth in 
order to have union with the queen and himself 


beget the little prince who should one day rei-ni 
oyer Egypt. They also show the birth of rKo 
dir-ine scion, the magic charms which accom- 
panied him, and the benediction of the god upon 
the new-born child when it was presented to him. 

To the priesthood of the Nile valley, however, 
such a conception of the Icing appeared madeqimta 
They felt that the kingship must be the final result 
of all that legendary Egypt had known of divine 
domination ; or, rather, that it meant the total 
heritage of all that the world contained of the 
forces belonging to the beneficent gods. Hence 
the walls of the temples show the king as heir and 
adopted son of all the great deities of the national 
pantheon in succession — the great feudal gods of 
the Nile valley and the chief elementary or stellar 
gods. 

In the case of gods, the king is styled ‘well- 
beloved son,’ and he addresses all the gods by the 
name ‘ Father.’ In the case of goddesses, they 
make the young king their veritable son by giving 
him milk from their breast in token of adoption 
(q.v.). Even this accumulation of divinity .«eemcd 
insufficient to the Egyptians to constitute their 
god-king completely. The true Pharaoh does not 
exist, theologically speaking, until he has received, 
at Heliopolis, all the magico-religious consecrations 
which transform him into a living incarnation of 
Ra, the sun-god, creator of the world. The 
elaborate series of ceremonies employed to accom- 


plish that transformation is well known to us to- 
day through : (1) the historical inscrijitions, such 
as that of the celebrated Ethiopian conqueror 
Piankhi, (2) the ritual published in the Pyramid 
texts, (3) the bas-reliefs and special enactments of 
the solar temples of Abusir, (4) the extracts^ from 
anointing and coronation scenes sculptured in the 
great temples, chiefly at Thebes, (5)_ the statues 
and statuettes commemorating coronations (notably 
at Kamak), and (6) the descriptive scenes telling 
of the ‘jubile’ feasts of havsadii (see below). 
Finally, the Thinite monuments discovered at 
Abydos provide evidence that the whole of this 
ceremonial was already established, in its essential 
elements, at the Thinite period. Even under the 
1st dynasty there appeared scenes of that distant 
epoch similar to those found in the Greek period 
upon the walls of the temple of Edfu or other 
sanctuaries built in Egypt by the Ptolcmys. 

3. The royal titles. — The king, then, m a being 
constituted by all that, in this world, religion could 
know of divine forces, governing powers, magic 
resources, and super - terrestrial science. Ino 
enumeration of the many virtues and heritages o! 
the king naturally resulted in the redaction 01 a 
long protocol, which was practically an aorige ol 
all the historical and pre-historic.al sources tuat 
had contributed to form such a personage. A 
king of Egypt had at least five names in tlie 
classical period: (1) ‘birth-name,’ which is liis 
human name, expressing the relation of the reign- 
ing dynasty to one or another of the fitcat pro- 
vincial gods of Egypt (e.ff., ThothmeH= Ih&Ui 
has fashioned him’; Amenhotcp=‘he is umted 
to Amen ’) ; this is the name which is preceded y 
the epithet ‘son of the sun ’ (Se Ra) in the 
tions; (2) the coronation name, preceded uj’ ^ ' 
affirmation of kingship over the world of the 
and world of the south by the heruhlic figuration 
of the Reed and the Bee;» this name (chosen hj 

1 This fliui ration of the klnff as hdr of the f ' 

ind crown of the south is of purely .’(i.I 

historical, resting upon an astroiosical » 

fion of the world and Us forces. It was 
itateof thinps which bad actuallv cilstwl in 
nven rise to the Idea that at the iwno'J anterior to im- 
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tbe astrological colleges of priests according to 
horoscopic indications) materialized, 6 omeho^Y or 
other, the aspect and attributes of the particular 
solar soul that came to transform the young prince 
into a god on the day of his anointing ; it ivas 
sometimes a long motto expressing the r61e or the 
energies of Ea in this ivorld (e.g., 'Ka is the lord 
of the cosmos,’ ‘ Great are the successive becomings 
of Ka’); (3) the hawk name {i.c. sky-god name 
[see above]) ; this was enclosed in a kind of panel 
or rectangle representing a fajade of a palace, and 
surmounted by the hawk, divine Horn; (4) a 
name called in arclueology ‘ name of the vulture 
and of Urteus,’ intended to express the king’s 
authority, which reached to the extreme frontiers 
of Egypt, from El Kah to Bulo ; (5) a name, often 
incorrectly called ‘golden hawk name,’ which, 
preceded by the figure of a hawk perched on a 
sign of gold {nub), declares in reality that the 
king is the heir to the stellar powers who share 
the two astrological halves of the universe. 

To this list, absolutely necessary for the com- 
plete title of a reigning king, etiquette usually 
added a number of almost imperative epithets in- 
tended to express aspects or important attributes 
of the king-god. Sometimes, as heir of the war- 
like gods, he was called ‘Powerful Bull,’ some- 
times ‘the master who can do everything’ (Nib 
iri khitu), or ‘ Resplendent in his glorious appear- 
ings ’ (Nib khau). Some of these names expressing 
the virtues or forces of the kingship bear a curious 
resemblance to those which describe (or designate) 
the kings of certain monarchies in black Africa 
(e.g., the sovereigns of Dahomey or of Benin), and 
it would be worth while to draw up a list of the 
possible comparisons. None of these epithets 
should be regarded (as they too often are) as 
arising from vanity or grandiloquence, for each 
corresponds theologically to a very precise defini- 
tion of a function or force belonging to one or 
other of the great gods of Egj'pt. 

One of the most characteristic epithets, which, 
moreover, lias not yet been found in any other 
African religion, is the epithet ‘ Good God ’ (Notir 
Nofiru); it is of constant occurrence, and is one 
of the most manifest signs of the rOle which the 
earthly kingship filled in the ideas of the Egyptians 
(see below). 

The laudatory titles and titles of etiquette 
imagined by the protocol (e.g., ‘Double Palace,’ 
‘ Sublime Gate,’ ‘ Sun of the two Earths ’) are too 
numerous to detail here. One of the secondary 
epithets of this official phraseology has had a 
singular fortune. It designates the king by the 
veiled expression ‘Great Dwelling’ (=the Royal 
Residence), the equivalent of Avhich is found in 
the royal title-list of certain black monarchies of 
W. Africa. The Egyptian term pir-ao has become 
the word ‘ Pharaoh,’ which served throughout the 
classical world to designate the king of Egypt. 

4 . The earthly counterpart of the gods. — The 
sovereign is thus a singularly complex person, 
whose body contains even more souls (biu), 
doubles (kau), and ‘ shadows ’ (haibit) than that of 
ordinary men (see Body [Egj'ptian]). These are 
frequently figured being formed by the gods in 
heaven, or being suckled at birth by the fairies, or 
accompanying the king (but distinct from him) in 
coronation and procession scenes. 

As tbe king of Egypt is a living epitome of all 
that is divine in the Nile valley, the explanation 
of his functions is clear. First, he is in every 
function an earthly image of the various gods, and 

who were more or less influenced themselves by some fugitive 
connexions with Biblical history. Things took place probably 
in a less simple manner, and the collection ol kingdoms or of 
pre-historio principalities of which Kgj-pt was formed must 
rather have passed through phases similar to those of the forma- 
tion of Uie modem kingdom of the * King of Kings’ of Ethiopia. 


performs their legendary activity on the earth. 
In his justice he is Thoth, in his power he is Ea ; 
like the first divine masters of the divine vallej’, 
he destroys the enemies of the work done by the 
ancient gods when they assisted Rii in the conflict 
against darkness and in the organization of the 
Kdfffios. This view, the ve^ beginning of dualism 
(q.n.), originated in the primitive cosmogony, and 
was later transformed by the Osirian legend into 
the myth of the conflict between the partisans of 
Homs and the had spirits who were the friends 
of Set. The Pharaoh is thus heir to the powers 
and qualities of the good gods, whose powers are 
symbolized by, and materialized in, the various 
pieces of the royal costume (sceptres, crowns, neck- 
laces, bracelets, pectorals, girdles, talismans, 
amulets, precious stones, magic jewels, etc.). 
These symbolical ornaments probably originated 
in the same way as the magical disguise worn by 
heathen fetish-chiefs ; they were neither purely 
priestly tradition nor simply magical in character. 
The organized theolomes ascribed to the royal 
person a thousand different r61es, impljung a 
thousand traditional moral duties and magical 
powers. Some of these duties concern war, and 
perhaps may seem somewhat hratal for our taste ; 
others are as noble as modem thought could de- 
sire. Scenes and texts display the king ‘ ns a bull 
young, ardent, and resistless, which tramples down 
under its hoofs the enemies of Egypt’ (Hymn oj 
Thothmes III.), the ‘rebels,’ the ‘accursed,’ the 
‘ children of min ’ ; as a ‘ devouring lion ’ ; as a 
Sudan leopard ; or as a hawk which tears and 
rends the foreign nations with beak and claws (cf. 
the Thinite palettes). To each of these represen- 
tations there is attached a r61e formerly played by 
the national gods, which tlie king assumed when 
he ascended the throne of Homs. The lion, the 
griffin, the bull, the hawk, and the sphinx are 
repetitions in painting and sculpture of state- 
ments made by hundreds of texts. The king 
‘treading the nine bows under his feet,’ and 
‘ placing his sandals on the head of his foes,’ re- 
presents an essential side of the perpetual duty of 
the divine monarch — as essential as the side re- 
presented by the expression ‘ Lord of all order and 
truth,’ or by the figuration, under his throne, of 
the Nile gods gathering into sheaves the heraldic 
flowers of the Lotus of the North and the Red 
Lily of the South. Ra and his friends, the gods, 
organized the world ; their final purpose was the 
reign of order and the triumph of good. Egypt 
and its people were the land and people chosen 
and beloved by the gods ; it was, therefore, 
essential that the son of the gods should he able 
to bring the work to a successful issue, and this 
enterprise demanded that strangers, the ungodly, 
the enemies of Egypt, and all that was hostile 
to the ultimate triumph of the good should be 
destroyed or subdued. 

That obligation presupposed that in the practice 
of those virtues by which the conflict for the good 
is maintained the king should be the pattern for 
his subjects. The Pharaoh was thus the living 
image and continuation of that ‘Good Being,’ 
called Osiris, who was the first god reigning on the 
earth in human form. He must maintoin order 
in his kingdom, for administrative regularity is 
the first condition of material prosperity. He 
must ensure equal justice for all, protect the feeble, 
abhor iniquity, and he like a father to his chUdren 
(as he himself communes with the god ‘ as a son 
talks to his father’). He must be Notir Nofiru, 
the ‘Good God.’ That in practice the kings of 
Egypt were not adequate for so noble a task is of 
secondary importance, and tlie obieotion that the 
reality was remote from the official ideal has little 
philosophic value. The fact of real importance is 
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the rise of a human society able at such an early 
date to express in these outlines the oripns and 
obligations of royal power. 

The moral ideal of the nation -was consequently, 
at every step of the_ social scale, the imitation of 
the type of perfection incarnate theoretically in 
the Pharaoh, the son of Osiris. Baillet (see 
Literature) has sho'\vn the importance of that 
ideal in the evolution of Egyptian ethics and the 
influence which the moral character of the king- 
ship exercised in the codification of obligations. 

5. Practical results of the kingly ideal. — ^This 
ideal of kingship moulded all the manifestations 
of religions and public life in Egypt. As son and 
successor of all the divinities (national or local) of 
the kingdom, the Pharaoh is by right the chief 
servitor of the Snpreme God (honUf) and the chief 
pontiff of all the priesthoods. In the bas-reliefs of 
the temples he is figured as the chief officiating 

riest, and everywhere he is represented in the 

wellings of his divine fathers, celebrating sacri- 
fice, offering incense or libations, or consecrating 
the offering, opening the tabernacle, adoring the 
divine image, and going in front of his retinae. 

He is also the necessary mediator between the 
gods and men; to him the divine will speaks in 
divination (q.v.) or in dreams (q.v.). And he is 
the depositary of and the surety for the private 
endowments for the worship of the dead ; it is 
he who explains the invariable title of the pro- 
scynimes or the tombs : siiton du hotpu (=:royal 
constitution of the offering). 

For the living and the dead the assurance of the 
royal approval is the supreme recompense. The 
episode of a dignitary commanded to the palace, 
arriving at the royal audience, and receiving the 
eulogy, or honorific distinctions (such as the ‘ collar 
of gold ') from the divine monarch, is the culmi- 
nating point of his whole career, and the croivning 
moment which he wished to have depicted on the 
walls of his ‘eternal abode.’ When he appears 
before the tribunal of Him who is the ancestor of 
Pharaoh, that will be the decisive proof of his 
merit for worthy service of the gods. To his 
children it will be his last message, at once an 
example and a claim upon the Pharaoh’s good- 
■will. The highest reward which the dead can 
attain is to receive from the king, in recognition 
of their services, materials for the rich parts of 
the tomb (the stela, the sarcophagus, and rare 
stones to be sculptured into figures of the ‘ double’ 
of the deceased). The Theban frescoes of Gurneh 
and Amarna, stelm, as those of Ouni or Abmes, 
tales like the romance of Sinuhit, and the lauda- 
tory biographies of every period prove that such 
ideas existed at the earliest period kno-ivn to us, 
and that they persisted throughout the whole 
duration of Egyptian societY- 

Finally, the ideal of the Pharaonic kingship ex- 
plains how, in public law, the god-king is regarded 
as the only master or possessor of the earth, and the 
only person who can give valid investiture in any 
office, fief, or dignity (see INHERITANCE [Egyptian]). 

6. The royal life. — Since so many divine prin- 
ciples are incarnate in the Pharaoh, the conse- 
quences are apparent in his life. He is at once 
god and man, and thus combines two groups pf 
‘personalities,’ wliich are curiously separated in 
certain religious circumstances where the man- 
king worships the god-king — himself. He builds 
and consecrates sanctuaries in liis lifetime to his 
own ‘ statues of millions of years ’ (sec, e.ff., that 
of Thothmcs in. at Kamak and the relative in- 
scriptions at the temple of Ptah at Thebes) ; as 
king he publicly worships his own consecrated 
images in the temples of his fathers ; and he is 
even seen (e.y., at the Nubian temple of Solcb) 
coming in great pomp to inaugurate the edifice 


erected for the worship of his ‘souls’ fhg 

liiing king, as a mortal prince, renders worship to 
the immortal fraction of divinity wliich became 
incarnate in him on his coronation day, or perhaps 
even to particles of a solar soul deposited in the 
human embryo on the very day of its conception 
in his mother’s womb. In the present state of our 
knowledge this theological distinction is oflered 
with great reserve. 

Tbia duality suggests a solution of the ven- difficult problem 
of the Egj-ptian habsadu, usually translated by the terra 
‘Jubile,' which is only a provisional opproximation. Few 
problems of Egyptology have been so much discussed ns the 
problem of the exact significance of these great solemn feasis. 
The3' are mentioned in thousands of temple formula), and re- 
presentations of them exist, more or less abridged, Iroin the 
earliest Thinite monuments down to the Ftolemaio inscriptions. 
It is certain that the feast is an anniversarj- and a repellllon 
of coronation scenes ; but, although these ceremonies were the 
most important of the sovereign’s life, there is no precise know- 
ledge of their religious purpose or of the chronological condi- 
tions required for their celebration. The Greek term rpiosoiwo- 
rmjpcv has suggested the idea of a lubile every thirty years, 
but that is contradicted by repeated celebrations of the hab- 
sadu sometimes at very short intervals by the same Pharaoh. 
A recent theory finds in the habsadu an ‘ osirifleation ’ of the 
king, viz. a fictitious death of the sovereign, who returns 
through a fictitious resurrection for a new reign. That would 
be the substitution of a simulacrum for a pre-historio ceremony 
in which the king was really put to death at the end of a certain 
numberof years, because he bad gradually lost the divinetorces 
which made him the natural chief of the nation. No positive 
confirmation of such a practice has been found in any EgJ-p- 
tian text or scene. Egyptologists who are influenced by the 
examples collected by J. G. Frazer In his Golden Hough seem 
to believe that they have found an explanation of the ijlcal ol 
kingship in the Nile volley in the practices of the nori-civillzcd 
races ; but the opinion of the present writer is that the hob- 
sadil was rather a feast whoso variable dates were indicated by 
astrology, and whose purpose was to infuse into the royal person 
a new particle of divinity, and that the sovereign was not at 
any time put to death either in fact or in symhob 

7. Death. — The destinies of the king, mor- 
tem, were equally varied. His human principle 
received the usual worship offered to ordinary dead 
men ; his tomb, statues, funerary furni-sliings fat 
least in part), and sacrifices coiTCspondcd to tlio 
hypogees and mastahas of his subjects. Like tlio 
‘doubles’ of other men, the ‘double’ of tlio king's 
human principle goes to dwell in the fields of tuo 
Osirian paradise, there to work and harvest (see, 
e.g., the scenes of the temple of Ramses HI. at 
Medinet Hahu). His divine principles go in other 
directions. The solar soul whicli formed part of 
his secret essence returns to Ra, the star from 
which it emanated. Tlie hiu return to the sky, 
where they are mingled with the sun, end perhaps 
accompany the sun in its course across the world 
and in its conflicts during the twelve hours of its 
nocturnal journey through the inferna (see, c.g., 
the frescoes of the royal hypogees of tiie Biban-cl 
Moluk). Here we see the adaptation to the solar 
theologies of more ancient conceptions, according 
to which the souls of the kings were one by one 
assimilated to the various stellar gods, as well as 
to the sun, moon, and planets. In spite of 
efforts towards unification made by tlio priests of 
Heliopolis, the Pyramid texts retain evident traces 
of the beliefs which are so characteristic of the 
primitive religions of Egypt. Another divine 
principle survived on earth, in the temples, where 
it was worshipped as one of the living forms, or 
hhr^irrU, of Osiris which had ocenpied the throne 

Sly, as a divine son of Ra (or, Infer, of 
Araon-Ra), the dead king became, in the funerary 
temples raised for his worship, a patron deity, tlico- 
logically distinct from the ancestor-god, 
one of his manifestations. Ignoring these dillicnit. 
dogmatic subtleties, popular superstition eomc- 
times took possession of these royal funerary cniu', 
and transformed the dead king into a Kina 0 
tutelary god, wlio was an oracle, a healer of sick- 
ness, and a protector of the unfortunate, auc 1 
lias been the ca-se at the sanctuary of Montulio.ep 
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(Xlth dynasty) at Deir-el-Bahri and in the cele- 
brated cult of the Statue of the Theban king 
Alimes I, (XVTIIth dynasty). 

toEEATtiiiE. — The Bubject is treated throughout the whole 
expanse of Egj-ptological literature. The following may more 
meoially be consulted: J. Baillet, Le Rigime pharaonique 
dans scs rapports avte Pivolution de la morals en Egupts, Paris, 
191S ; E. A. W. Bodge, The Booh of the Kings of Egypt, Lon- 
don, lOOS, Introduction, pp. xii-lbc. History of Egypt, do. 
1002, vol. i. ch. 2 f., pp. 112-171 ; A. Ennan, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, do. 1894, pp. 63, 78 : G. Foucart, 
Histoire dee relimons et mfthode comparative^ Paris, 1912, 
pp. 177-216 : G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de 
POrient classiqve, do. 1895, i. 259-287 ; A. Moret, Du Caraettre 
religieux de la royauti pharaonique, do. 1902 ; E. Naville, The 
Festival Hall of Osorhon Jl. in the Great Temple of Bubastis, 
London, 1892; W. M. F. Petrie, The Palace of Apries 
(Memphis IT.), do. 1909, pp. 6-10, and pis. ii.-ix. ; A. E. P. 
Weigall, The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Edinburgh, 1910, 
pp-7, 18. G. Foucart. 

KING (Greek and Eoman). — I. Greek . — 
X. Evolution of the conception. — The Greeks them- 
selves did not fail to ohsen’e the ivide prevalence of 
monarchy during the early history of their race, 
or to speculate on its ori^ as an institution. 
Aristotle {Pol. iii. 14, 1285*’ 6), speaking of the 
monarchies of the heroic age, makes the suggestion 
that the founders of a dynasty won their thrones 
by services performed for the people, either by 
their eminence in the arts of peace or by their 
achievements in war ; and that the office became 
hereditary after their death. The view that success 
in war was the principal avenue to the throne has 
met with some approval {o.g., A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Greek Constitutional History, London, 1896, p. 14) ; 
but, while no inference can be drawn concerning 
the office from the name paaCKeis, the derivation of 
which is unknoivn,* the elevation of a chieftain on 
account of his warlike prowess implies the existence 
of an organization to which the royal dignity was 
already familiar, and the functions performed by 
the kings of the heroic age indicate that their 
authority was the result of a more complex develop- 
ment. In another passage {Pol. i. 12, 1259^_ 10), 
Aristotle draws a comparison between the position 
of a king in relation to his subjects and that of 
a father to his children, without attemi)ting_ to 
conclude therefrom that the former was a historical 
product of the latter. The comparison is sound 
and v^uable. The heroic king actually exercised 
in a wider sphere prerogatives similar in character 
to the authority which the father of the family 
■vvidded over the members of his household. It 
should be observed, in particular, that the king in 
his priestly character was associated ■with the 
common hearth of the State in the P^taneum 
(/Esch. Svppl. 376, etc.), which has been identified 
with the primitive residence of the royal family 
(J. G. Frazer, in JPh xiv. [1885] 145 ff.). _ Although 
we cannot trace the process in history, it seems a 
reasonable inference that, when the separately 
organized families coalesced into the larger unity 
of the tribe, the chieftain took over from the 
patriarch the duties performed and the privileges 
enjoyed by the latter within .his narrower circle ; 
and that the same absorjition was repeated on a 
larger scale when the tribal system^ in its turn 
grew into a commonwealth. In Pol. i. 2, 1252*> 19, 
Aristotle declares that such was the cose, and that 
the reason why States (x-iiXeir) were at first governed 
by kings was that they were aggregates of house- 
holds which were accustomed to this kind of rule. 
Further, it seems natural to regard an institution 
so developed as essentially hereditary, and such 
was in fact the chameter of the office in the 
Homeric age. But recent investigations into the 
history of the family (see art. Family [Greek]) 
have shown that the patriarchal system was by no 

4 For the chief iittempts at explanation, with llteratarc, see 
E. Bolsacq, Diet, itymol. de la langue greeque, Heidelberg, 
19070., p. 116 f. 


means primitive, and traces of an earlier prevalence 
of mother-right have been discovered in Greek 
tradition (W. Ridgeway, in Cambridge Preelections, 
1906, p. 148). Again, it is certain that the regular 
succession of the eldest son to his father’s kingdom 
was not distinctive of early Aryan civilization 
(F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, on Arist. Pol. iii. 4, 
1285“ 16 [London, 1894]). It follows, therefore, 
that the ev'olution of the kingly office did not 
proceed from a realized type of nousehold organi- 
zation, but rather that the development of the 
monarchy and of the family advanced on p.arallel 
lines. The conclusion is fortified by the discovery 
in Greek custom aud legend of another type of 
monarchy than the heroic, betraying a conception 
of the royal functions much more primitive and 
remote. That is the conception of the medicine- 
man as king, because he possesses magical powers 
which are employed in due season to maintain the 
well-being of the community ; as one whose period 
of office is not for life, but for a fixed term, or 
until his powers decay ; os one wdio ultimately 
must be put to death, in order that by his death 
the welfare of his people may pass into the keeping 
of his more vigorous successor. The classic instance 
is the priesthood of the Rex nemorensis at lake 
Nemi near Aricia, which has been exhaustively 
investigated by J. G. Frazer in his Golden Bough. 
Less familiar examples of temporary kingship may 
be found in the recurring sacrifice at Halus of the 
eldest son of the Athamantidfe (Herod, vii. 197) ; 
in the sovereignty for nine seasons of the divine 
Minos in Crete (G. Murray, Rise of the GreeJe 
Epic, Oxford, 1907, p. 127) ; and in legends like 
those of Codrus and Menoeceus, where one of the 
royal house is bidden by an oracle to slay himself 
for the safety of the people. Similarly, reasons 
have been given for believing that the Dorian 
kings of Sparta were formerly deposed at intenmls 
of eight years (J. G. Frazer, The Dying God, 
London, 1911, p. 58 f.) ; or, if not at fixed periods, 
the king might be punished by deposition, imprison- 
ment, or death, if the crops failed or were spoilt by 
drought or floods (Frazer, The Magic Art, London, 

1911, L 366 f. : cf. (?R- i. 157). In all such cases 
the king is merely the representative of the vital 
force of the tribe, and is distinguished from his 
fellows because in him is concentrated the common 
heritage of magical power which is available for 
the control of nature. But, when a higher level 
of culture is reached in the supersession of magic 
by the maturer conceptions of law and government, 
the medicine-man of the savage is succeeded by 
the legitimate monarch. For the development 
see Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, pp. 35, 81, etc. The manner in which 
the idea of the king as we know him gradually 
emerged from the clan-consciousness, as the embodi- 
ment in his various aspects of law, of religion, and 
of individuality, is clearly sketched by F. ItL 
Comford, From Religion to Philosophy, London, 

1912, p. 102 ff. 

2 . Varieties in the Idngly office. — The various 
kinds of monarchy with which he was familiar 
were thus classified by Aristotle {Pol. iii. 14, 
1285“ 1 ff.) : (1) generalship for life, typified in the 
authority of the Spartan kings ; (2) the absolute 
monareby of the barbarian type, distinguished 
from ‘tyranny’ by the permanence of its estab- 
lishment ; (3) ‘ elective tyranny ’ {aUrv/iygreia), 

exemplified by the rule of Pittaens at Mytilene ; 
(4) the monarchies of the heroic age ; (5) an 
absolute monarchy {vay^adiKela) after the pattern 
of domestic economy, in which the ruler is as 
supreme as the head of a household in bis family. 
The last is Aristotle’s designation of the ideal type 
of kingship, and need not be considered further ; 
nor is it necessary to discuss in detail the atavp- 
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vTjrefo, 'which -was an occasional office somewliat 
similar to the Eoman dictatorship. 

3. Heroic monarchy, — Thucydides (i. 13), -when 
spealdng of the establishment of tyrannies, con- 
trasts them ivith tlie earlier monarchies, which he 
describes as hereditary and as enjoying fixed 
privileges; and Aristotle uses language of an 
exactly similar character {Pol. iii. 14, 1285*' 22). 
The hereditary element implies a divine ancestor 
(cf. oiorpctpTi^, etc. ), and may be taken to be a later 
expression of the traditional divinity of primitive 
kings (Frazer, The Magic Art, i. 387 f.). The 
sceptre passed from father to son as the symbol of 
office, and was originally the gift of Zeus {II. ii. 
101 ff,), Agamemnon is described as ‘ most kingly’ 
((SatriXeih-aror, II. ix. 69) ; but neither this nor the 
title ‘king of men’ {&va^ avSpCsv), which is mven 
most frequently to him, though not to him alone, 
signifies that he was other than primiis inter 
pares as commander of the whole confederacy. 
On the other hand, the existence of thirteen kings 
in Phmacia {Od. viii. 390 f.) and the protest against 
the evils of divided sway in II. ii. 204 f. have been 
referred to a time when the growing power of the 
feudal nobility was ousting the earlier supremacy 
of the overlord (v. Schoeffer, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii. 56). The Homeric king was at once general, 
priest, and judge (Arist. Pol. iii, 14, 1285'’ 9). In 
the first capacity he exercised the power of com- 
pelling a levy {II. xxiii. 297), of marshalling his 
army (ii. 362), and of maintaining discipline to the 
extent, if necessary, of imposing the penalty of 
death upon the disobedient (ii. 391 f., xv. 248). As 
priest the king performed on behalf of his people 
all such sacrifices as were not specially reserved 
for members of the priestly caste (Arist. Pol. iii. 
14, 1285*’ 9), and these functions would doubtless 
be found even more important, if it were possible 
to trace them still further back. Temples are 
seldom mentioned in the Homeric poems (P. Cauer, 
Gnindfragcn der Homerkritili^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 
296 IT.), but it has been held (v. SchoeUer, foe. cit. 
58) that the rf/aevos was a plot of land assigned to 
the king {II. ri. 194, etc.) in order to compensate j 
him for the expenses incurred in his relimous 
duties, and that this is indicated by the later 
universal application of the word to sacred property 
as well as by the close connexion of the king’s 
house \vith the oldest sanctuaries (Od. vii. 81). 
Another view {W. Kidgeway, in JMS vi. [1885] 
33511'.), however, regards the king’s rtpievos as the 
sole instance of private property in a land-system 
otherwise organized on the basis of the common 
field. His duties as judge were the most important 
of his civil functions. In virtue of these he was 
the guardian of the ‘dooms’ {dlfnara, II. i. 238, 
ix. 99), a body of common-law precedents, inherited 
as a privileged possession of the royal house. But 
his jurisdiction was scarcely wider than that of an 
arbitrator in private disputes submitted for his 
decision, and the enforcement of the award seems 
to have been dependent upon the terms of the 
submission, if it lias been rightly inferred that the 
two talents mentioned in II. xviii. 507 lyere a 
deposit to be paid out to the successful^ litigant 
(J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Leipzig, 1905, 

p. 4). There is no trace of a magisterial control 
directed to the punisliment of crime ; vengeance 
for the UTongs of its members was exacted by the 
clan (see art. Crimes asd Poxisiimests [Greek]). 
It was customarj' to make presents to tlie king in 
his capacity of judge {II. ix. 155), and this custom, 
exercised in favour of unworthj’ recipients, became 
a fruitful source of oppression and corruption 
(lies. Op. 39). Similar pririleges in the partition 
of booty (II. i. 163) or of tlie .sacrificial meal (II, 
viii. lOilT.) were awarded to the general and the 
cliief priest. The power of the monarch rested 


more upon custom and personal character than 
upon his material resources. The influence of the 
assembly of the commons does not seem to have 
been great, except in war, when it was necessary 
to obtain its assent ; at other times it was rarely 
convoked {Od. ii. 26). On the other hand, the 
support of the nobles was essential, whether in the 
field or in the council-chamber; and it would he 
easy to collect from the poems instances of tlieir 
independent or hostile action (e.g., II. i.\-. S2k}. 
It is thought that the age of the Epics was 
characterized by a steady growth in the power of 
the subordinate chieftains (v. Schoofl'er, 65), and 
the opinion is certainly confirmed hy the downfall 
of the monarchies in the succeeding period. 

4. Decay of monarchy, — Althonffii there arc 
traces of the earlier existence of the kingly newer 
in almost every part of the Hellenic world, in 
Argos, Corinth, Elis, Arcadia, Messenin, Tliebes, 
and Athens, as well as in the Ionian and Dorian 
colonies of Asia Minor and the islands, all these 
monarohies decayed and disappeared in the course 
of the period extending from the beginning of the 
8th to the end of the 6th century. Sparta stood 
alone in the retention of her kings, but the 
importance of the exception is, ns "we shall see, 
diminished by its special circumstances, Tlje 
cause assigned by the Greeks themselves for this 
remarkable revolution in government was that the 
occupants of the throne became enervated by 
luxury or -were guilty of wanton violence towards 
theirsubjects (Plat, Legg. 690D; Polyb. VI. vii. 0-9). 
The explanation is clearly superficial, and it is 
hardly more satisfactory to suppose that the kings 
everywhere sought to extend their power beyond 
its legitimate limits (A. Holm, Eist. of Greece, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-98, i. 256). Grote remarked 
{Hist, of Greece, iii. 7)thattheneedforasinglcniler 
as a bond of union between outlying tcrritoncs 
ceased to be felt owing to the smallness^ of the 
various Hellenic societies — which also explains why 
the monarchy continued to exist in the wider arc.os 
of Epirus and Macedonia. But Groto’s suggwitioii 
may be supplemented and extended. TIic heroic 
monarchies had flourished in a period of national 
unrest. After the cessation of tlie migrations, an 
era of comparative quiet followed ; and the nobles, 
with their attention concentrated on the local 
interests of their community, were able to extend 
their authority against the weakly-supported pre- 
rogatives of the king. The same jicriod wn.s 
marked by the change to city life, perhaps tlio 
deepest cause of all those which undernuneu tlie 
power of the monarchies (J. B. Bury, Ihst. oj 
Greece^ London, 1902, i. 73). The course of even s 
was naturally various ; but the result was usually 
not the e.xpnlsion of the royal family, but tli 
limitation of the royal power, and particularly in 
restriction to the sacerdotal sphere, as in tlio epo 
of tlio SainXcils at Athens. The immediate occasion 
for the change of government was often nlloroc 
by rivalries within the royal house, or_ by tn 
minority or incapacity of the legitimate heir. 1 
change itself was gradually cH'cetcd. Th**^ t 
royal clan of Baccliiadro at Corintli supplied t 
annual iroiJram for at least a century (Ians. ■ 
iv. 4) ; and the Medontidm at Athens alone enjoj ca 
the decennial archonship (Parocm. 1. -•''’i', / 
similar histoiy may be a«signcd to the rule of^ t'l 
Basilid® at Erythrm (Arist. Pol. v. 0, I^Oj SI 
and of the Pcnthelidte at Mytiicnc (w. i"* 

1*1] lb tyx) . . 

5. The Spartan kingship. - This 
gxiished from all others by the 
tenure. The tvro kxnj:s belonging to the 
clans of Agidffi and Emypontidre, of win ■ fli- 
former was accounted the mp*'® 
virtue of its seniority, botli claimed an Act 
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distinguished from a Dorian origin. There was a 
curious provision respecting the royal inheritance, 
according to which the eldest son was not neces- 
sarily the heir unless he was also bom while his 
father occupied the tJirone; othenvise lie was 
excluded in favour of the eldest of his brothers so 
bom (Herod, vii. 3). The traditional account of 
the double kingship starts with a legend concern- 
ing the birth of twins in the royal family {ib. vi. 62) ; 
but modern scholars are inclined to reject it in 
favour of the theory that the double kingship arose 
from the fusion of two separate communities{Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch. i.^ 646, n. 4; Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt., 
i.® 4). However this may be, the duality probably 
contributed to the shrinkage of the royal power 
which is discernible in tiie historic as compared 
with the heroic age. The statement of Aristotle, 
that the Spartan kings were not much more than 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the army during 
their lives {Pol. iii. 14, 12S5*’ 27), is a sufficiently 
accurate definition of their office, so far as we are 
acquainted with it from the 6th cent, onwards. 
Even this power tended to be restricted. Origin- 
ally capable of declaring war or concluding peace 
without interference, and possessed of absolute 
authority in the conduct of a campaign and in the 
maintenance of discipline (Herod, vi. 56 ; Time. v. 
66, etc.), they were afterwards accompanied on 
all their expeditions by two ephors appointed to 
act as overseers of their conduct (Xen. Bej). Lac. 
xiii. 6), and from 418 a board of advisers was 
chosen to control the king’s initiative (Time. 
V. 63). There are sufficient indications in their 
surviving privileges that the authority of the kings 
had been formerly more extensive than it after- 
wards became. Apart from complimentary pre- 
cedence and other rights enjoyed at banquets, 
sacrifices, and games (Herod, vi. 56 f.), and extra- 
ordinary honours paid to them after death (ib. 58), 
the kings possessed extensive domains in the 
occupation of the ircplaiKoi, from which they drew 
the revenues, so that they were accounted the 
richest individuals in the Greek world ([Plat.] 
Alcib. I. 123 A). The priestly functions of the 
king were of considerable importance, especially 
during war, when he conducted the sacrifice on 
every critical occasion (Xen. Bcp. Luc. xiii. 2). 
He also possessed the sole right of consulting the 
Delphian oracle and of receiving its replies, and 
was accordingly invested with the power of ap- 
pointing two delegates called Fyihii, who became 
the channel of communication (Herod, vi. 57). 
The greater share of the civil jurisdiction at Sparta 
belonged to the ephors, while criminal trials were 
conducted before tlie council of elders, of which the 
king was president. He had, however, sole juris- 
diction in claims for the hand of an heiress, and 
probably in other cases of inheritance. Further, 
he was competent to deal with disputes concerning 
the public roads, that is to say, to decide questions 
of boundaries and rights of way (Herod, vi. 67). 
The political influence of the kings was largely 
diminished by the transference-of executive author- 
ity to the ephors. The king had a seat and vote 
in the council of elders, with the proviso that if he 
was absent his vote should be given by the elder 
most nearly related to him by blood (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
Time. i. 20). But, in spite of all the restrictions 
to which his office was subject, a Mug who pos- 
sessed military ability ivas in a position to add to 
his venerable privileges the exercise of predominant 
political power. 

6. Various titular kingships.— In many other 
Greek States we find the kingly title assigned to 
priestly or judicial officers, who appear to be the 
representatives of the former ruling dynasty. For 
the present purpose the facts may be briefly stated. 
In most cases we have merely the record of the 


title, sometimes an indication of the character of 
the office, but only at Ephesus an express statement 
that the descendants of Androclns, the founder, 
continued to bear the title of king with such 
privileges as the presidency of the games and the 
right to lyear the royal purple (Strabo, 633). The 
other evidence, which is largely derived from 
inscriptions, may be divided into two classes 
according as it refers to a college of kings or to a 
single official. The former occurs only in con- 
nexion with States which had an aristocratic — or 
originally aristocratic— constitution, so that the 
‘kings’ are the later representatives of the old 
heroic nobility. The States in question are Elis, 
Cyme, Mytilene, and Cyricus. On the other 
hand, a single ‘king’ appears as a municipal 
officer in States where the government of the 
nobles had been overthrown — a category which 
comprises Argos, Megara, Chios, Miletus, Olbia, 
and Siphnos (for the details see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt., ii. 272, 323). 

7. The sovereignty at Athens. — The history of 
the sovereignty at Athens is obscure. The tradi- 
tional lists of the Attic kings bear the signs of 
various influences, and are clearly untrustworthy. 
This much alone is certain, that the powers of the 
king were gradually curtailed, until he became 
a member of the annually appointed college of 
nine archons, with definite sacerdotal and judicial 
functions assigned to him. For the tradition which 
identified tlie king-archon with the early ruler of 
the State is scarcely to be doubted. The earliest 
settlement, knoum as that of Ion, recognized the 
division into four tribes, each represented by its 
tribal king. These tribal kings (^vKopaa-tKets) were 
perhaps an advisory body to the sovereim ; in later 
times we find them still associated with the king- 
archon as judges in the court of the Prytaneum 
(Arist. Afh, Pol. Ivii. 3). The name of Theseus 
is connected not merely with the unification of 
the whole of Attica and the centralization of its 
government under a single king {<rvvotKt<r)i.bt, Thuo. 
li. 15), but also "nith a limitation of despotic power 
which earned for him the title of founder of the 
democracy (Arist. Ath. Pol. xli. 2 ; Pans. I. iii. 3). 
The early chapters of Aristotle’s Constit-ution of 
Athens are unfortunately lost, and we have no 
means of estimating the nature of these reforms, 
which, though referred to an individual, may have 
been actually spread over a long period. The royal 
power was reduced by the participation of others 
in its functions and by its limitation in point of 
time. The first change, traditionally ascribed to 
the feebleness of some of the kings, ivas the 
appointment of a war-chief {ToKipapxot), and the 
first holder of the new office was Ion, when he took 
part in the war against Eleusis (Paus, l. xxxi. 3 ; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 2). At a later date, variously 
assigned to the reigns of bledon and Acastus, the 
office of chief archon (tinivv/io!, as giving his name 
to the current year) was introduced. The reason 
for his appointment is unknown ; Aristotle merely 
states that his administration was confined to 
additional (iTrlBera) as distinguished from estab- 
lished (a-dTpia) functions, and that the subsequent 
dignity of the office was due to the increasing 
importance of the former {Ath. Pol. iii. 3), The 
arclionships were held at first for life, and subse- 
quently for ten years {ib, iii. l)j at a later date 
(683 B.C.) they became annual. The king-archon 
was entrusted chiefly with religious duties, especi- 
ally those of old inherited usage (irdr/ua). As a 
survival from primitive times may be mentioned 
the mystic marriage of his wife {pa<rl\wm) with the 
god Dionysus, winch was celebrated during the 
festival of the Anthesteria in the fiovKoXaor, the 
precinct of the god worshipped in bull-form (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. iii. 6 ; [Dem.] lix. 74(1.). It should l^e 
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added that the /JouKoXctoy, which was also the 
residence of the king-archon, was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Prytaneum. The functions 
of the king-archon maybe classed as administrative 
or judicial. The former comprised the general 
superintendence of the State religion, and in par- 
ticular the supervision of priestly appointments, 
the organization of important festivals such as the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Lemea, and the 
management, subject to various limitations, of 
sacred property. The chief of his judicial functions 
was the presidency of the court in all cases of 
homicide. It should be observed that this duty is 
an addition to those assigned to the heroic king ; 
but it is clear that the responsibility must have 
been imposed before the abolition of the kingship, 
on the ground that the king was particularly con- 
cerned, as representative of the commonwealth, in 
removing the pernicious consequences of the blood- 
feud, and, as religious head of the State, in 
purifying it from the taint of homicide. Por a 
more particular account of the judicial duties of 
the king-archon see CHIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
(Greek)._ 

8. Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. — It has 
already been remarked that monarchy continued 
to exist for a much longer time among the half- 
Hellenized States on the northern boundaries of 
Greece. Thus, the kings of the Molossi, who 
claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
and before 400 B.C, had extended their sway over 
the whole of Epirus, maintained their power until 
the latter part of the 3rd century. Aristotle attri- 
butes the survival of the Molossian Iringdom to 
the limitation of the royal authority, and compares 
it in that respect with the Lacedmmonian (Pol. v. 
11, 1313“ 23). We have hardly any means of veri- 
fying his statement, but we know that king and 
peoine annually exchanged oaths, of submission to 
the laws on the one hand, and of loyalty on the 
other (Plut. Pyrrh, 5). Shortly before its final 
overthrow, the king’s power was temporarily in- 
creased by Pyrrhus, who owed the enlargement of 
his authority to his popularity ivith the army. 
Thessaly never formed a united monarchy, 
althongn there is some evidence that in compara- 
tively late times a chieftain was elected as general 
(rwybi) to represent the whole people. Such was 
the position occupied by Jason of Pherse (Xen. 
Hell. "n. iv. 28), and possibly by Aleuas and 
Scopas at an earlier date. But dason’s ascendancy 
was short-lived, and as a rule the Thessalian 
tetrarchies were distracted with rival jealousies, 
especially those of the Aleuads of Larisa and the 
Scopads of Crannon. The kings of Macedon traced 
their descent to Temenus the Heraclid. Their 
constitutional position, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, was analogous to that of the Homeric king, 
when allowance has been made for the change of 
circumstances. The king received all taxes and 
tribute together with the rents of the domain 
lands, but his power depended upon custom only 
and upon the strength of his individual character. 
The nobility were always ready to put themselves 
in opposition, if the king failed to conciliate or to 
over.awc tliem ; and to this cause must be ascribed 
the constant struggles for the throne, and the 
risings of pretenders supported by a party of the 
nobility against a legitimate heir, if weak and un- 
protected (see also J. P. Mahairy, Greek Life and 
Thought, London, 1896, p. 23 ff.). 

Q. Later Greek monarchies. — The career of 
Alexander opened a now chapter in the history of 
Greek monarcliy. Alexander made himself the 
successor of the Persian king, whoso sovereignty 
was that of an absolute owner over his chattels 
{ Arist. Pol. tii. 14. 1285“ 18). On this model 
were founded the kingdoms which established 


themselves after the wars of the Diadoclii-tho^a 
of Egypt, Syria, Pergamus, and Macedonia. 6i 
these the Syrian Seleucids came nearest to the 
pattern of an Oriental monarchy, from which their 
rule was distinguished only by its dependence 
upon Greek resources. The Ptolemys in Ewpt 
were less despotic, partly because they relied upon 
Macedonian troops for their support, and partly 
because their government was based upon the 
semi-Greek city of Alexandria. The Attalids at 
Pergamus, while retaining the chief power in 
their o^vn hands, made a show of suhmitting to 
the forms of a democracy. The condition of 
Macedonia remained much as it had been in former 
days, except that the power of the nobles, many of 
whom were dispersed in foreign lands, was less 
adequate for resistance to the encroachments of an 
ambitions monarch. The Macedonians were a 
race of soldiers, no less backward in culture than 
untrained in civil government ; and they were 
always ready to follow a capable leader wlio under- 
stood how to humour them (Mahally, p. f.). 

_II. Roman. — i. Nature of kingship ^Tlio tra. 

ditional history of early Kome begins with a period 
of monarchical government; and, althongli tlie 
details partake largely of a legendary character, 
there is no reason to doubt its general tnitli. In 
addition to a priori considerations, tradition is 
confirmed by the survival into republican times 
of traces of an earlier monarchy, such as the use of 
the regia, or king’s house, as the office of the pond- 
fex maximus, and the continuance of tlie titles 
interrex and rex sacrorum. We must not, how- 
ever, add the festival regi/ugium, although this 
was traditionally explained as a festival held in 
celebration of the banishment of the Icings (Ov, 
Pfxsti, ii, 685 f.) ; for it has now been hroiiglit into 
connexion with other sacerdotal flights on the 
occasion of a sacrifice, which, whatever their real 
nature, were certainly not the mimic representa- 
tions of historical events (W. Warde Fowler, The 
Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 327 IT. ; Frazer, 
The Magie Art, ii. 308-310, and Lcctur^ on 
Kingship, p. 264). On the other_ hand, it is un- 
reasonable to doubt that the peculiar odium which 
attached to the title rex was inspired by a deep- 
rooted prejudice, springing from the recollection 
of the overthrow of a hateful tyranny. The 
charge of aiming at the throne was the most 
heinous form of treason, and was ns fatal toSp. 
Cassius and Sp. Mielius in early times ns to Tib. 
Gracchus and Julius Caesar in the days of the later 
Republic. 

It will be remembered that the tyrant against 
whom Brutus conspired was the representative 
of a foreign dynasty which aspired to cstabhsli 
hereditary power. The native Roman kingship 
■was of a different character. Its patriarchal and 
primitive origin is attested by the proximity oi 
the king’s residence to the hearth of the Stato-- 
the perennial fire in the temple of Vesta --and 
to the store-houses under the protection of tlie 
Penates (di penates puhlid p. li. Q.), "'ho vjrc 
housed under the same roof (Tac. 

Some modern scholars have concluded that tlie 
Vestals and Flamens were in the first 
the daughters and sons of the king, who by nf 
direction undertook the duties of Kindling an 
maintaining the sacred fire (Warde rowlcr, ty- 
cit., pp. 147, 288). But the king wm more than 
the head of the clan. The genius of the Rornn 
people asserted itself at an early date in ttiom • 
covery that legal limitations might be impose 
upon the exercise oi an antliority oUicre-iso nneon- 
troUed (imperium legitimum, Sail. Cat. vi. oi- 
The king was during his life the solo 
of powers derived from the people, which ' 

cised subject to the condition that be mnst / 
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not like a slave-owner, tut as the mandatory of 
his free fellow -citizens. Thus the king, while 
free to follow the inclination of his will, was 
checked by the conviction that he must act not 
contrary to, but in accordance with, the law. The 
people were the source of the law, which could 
not be altered without their sanction. Thus, as 
Mommsen has suggested, the constitution of Eome 
resembled, in some measure, constitutional mon- 
archy inverted. 

‘In the Roman constitution the community of the people 
excised very much the same functions ns belong to the king 
.rdon, which in England is the pre- 
Rome the prerogative of the com- 
; iperations of government devolved 

.■ ■ ■ ' '.of Rome, Eng. tr., 1. 84). 

This conception was undoubtedly the outcome 
of a period of growth, the various stages of which 
are lost to our view. Our evidence respecting the 
regal constitution comes from ■writers who relied 
entirely upon a tradition incapable of verification ; 
and it is scarcely possible that their accounts have 
not been coloured by the introduction of features 
characteristic of a later age. 

Our authorities agree in denying that the king- 
ship was hereditary (Cie. iZep. ii. 24), and also in 
the assertion that the king was elected by the 
people on the proposal of the interrex, and with 
the previously expressed approval of the senate 
(Livy, i. 17 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 31). The existence of 
the office of interrex, on the one hand, shows that 
the demise of the croivn was not necessarily and 
immediately followed by the succession of the 
heir j but, on the other, the nomination of the rex 
sacrorum and of the dictator in later times suggests 
that free election was not so primitive an insti- 
tution as the authorities affirm. The view of 
Mommsen {Bom. Staatsrecht, ii. 7, and Hist, of 
Rome, i. 68) is now generally adopted that the king 
was entitled, if not required, to nominate his suc- 
cessor ; and that, if he failed to do so, the duty fell 
upon an interrex chosen from the senate. In 
either case, however, the approval of the senate 
was normally, if not necessarily, obtained ; and the 
new king immediately submitted himself to the 
people, by himself proposing the adoption of a lex 
cunata as the ratification of his assumption of the 
supreme power (of. Livy, i. 41). The entrance into 
office was incomplete until the assent of the gods 
had been obtained by a formal inauguration, in 
which the auspices were taken by a member of the 
priesthood other than the king himself {ih. i. 18). 

2. Insignia. — In virtue of liis pre-eminent author- 
ity, the king was invested with various insignia 
of office. Thus, whenever he appeared in public, 
he was preceded by twelve lictors (Cic. Rep. ii. 30), 
bearing rods and axes as a mark of his continuous 
right to command [hnpcrium) during peace as well 
as in war. He wore a purple robe knoivn as trahea 
(Verg. vii. 612; Juv. viii, 259), so called be- 
cause crossed by belts of scarlet (Mayor, on Juv. 
X. 35) ; but in general his official dress varied 
in accordance with the succession of his duties. 
He 4vielded the ivory sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle, wore a crown of oak-leaves fashioned with 
gold, and occupied an ivory throne (Dion. Hal. iii. 
61). He alone rode in a State-chariot within the 
city walls ; and from this custom the sella cuntlis 
of the republican magistrates was said to be derived 
(Fest. p. 49). He was endowed with ample domain 
lands, which were occupied on suflerance (precario) 
and kept in cultivation by the royal clientela (Cie. 
Rep. V. 3). 

3. Functions.— (a) The king was the represen- 
tative of the community in all its relations,^ in- 
cluding the superintendence of the State religion. 
For the first organization of the priesthood and the 
distribution of its duties Nunia was traditionally 
responsible (Livy, i. 20). Accordingly, he is repre- 


sented as having instituted the appointments of 
the three chief Flamens (those of Juppiler, Mars, 
and Quirinus), of the college of Salii, and of the 
Pontifex, while retaining for himself the adminis- 
tration of the chief religious ceremonies (Plut. 
Tib. Gracch. 15). After the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, the rex sacrorum was appointed to take over 
the sacred functions personally exercised by the 
monarch, while the pontifex maxinins succeeded 
to the general presidency over the ecclesiastical 
bodies, which the king had held as chief of the 
State (for the difficulties in details see Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, p. 51 f.). 

(6) In secular as distinguished from religious 
functions the king was at once the highest civil 
authority and the supreme military commander. 
He had no colleague who could interpose a veto ; 
he might, if he chose, delegate his powers, and 
subsequently resume them at will. The limita- 
tions of his authority were established by custom 
and precedent, followed or created by the holders 
of the office themselves (Tac. Ann. iii. 26). Thus, 
though the king completely controlled the divi- 
sion of booty and the disposition of conquered 
land (Cic. Rep. ii. 26), he was accustomed to con- 
sult the senate, whenever it was practicable, on 
all matters of foreign policy (Livy, i. 32). An 
exception would be the making of a treaty which 
closed a war ; for on a foreign campaign it was 
impossible to postpone a decision until a reference 
was made to the authorities at home. On the 
question of a declaration of war it was even usual 
to obtain the ratification of the people (Dion. Hal. 
ii. 14). 

4. Delegates. — Since it was impracticable for 
the king to perform in person all the duties 
required of his office, it was usual for him to ap- 
point delegates to represent him, who exercised 
their functions during the king’s pleasure. Cliief 
of these was the prcefcctus urbi, who was left behind 
in Rome to take over the government during the 
king’s absence in the field. The chief subordinate 
commands in war were those of the generals of 
infantry and cavalry (<rt6«ni nn7t<Hmand celerum). 
With respect to criminal jurisdiction, we are in- 
formed that the more important cases were heard 
by the king in person, and the less important 
transferred to judges chosen from the senate (Dion. 
Hal. ii. 12). Furtiier, it was made a charge against 
Tarquinius Superbus that he tried cases of serious 
importance without employing a panel of advisers 
to assist him (Livy, i. 49). Some scholars hold 
that such a consilium is to be found in the duoviri 
perduellionis (commissioners of high treason), who 
were appointed by Tullus Hostilius to try the case 
of Horatius (Livy, i. 26). These, again, have been 
identified with the (ptevstorcs parricidii, who are 
supposed to have existed in the time of the kings 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 22), although Mommsen {Hist, of 
Rome, i. 159) regards the latter as police officers, 
whose prima^ duty was to search for and arrest 
murderers. It has been inferred from the brief 
account of the trial of Horatius that, though the 
king might allow an appeal to the people {provo- 
catio), he was not bound to do so. According to 
a statement of Dionysius (iv. 25), the king tried 
public causes himself, but remitted to others the 
adjudication of private suits, and in the latter case 
prescribed the formula by which the competence 
of the index was limited. This is the basis of the 
later distinction between proceedings in iure and 
in iudicio, when the prretor had succeeded to the 
office formerly occupied by the king. The power 
of legislation was theoretically vested in the people, 
who were the sole source of law (Dion. Hal. ii. 
14); but the initiative was confined to the king, 
who alone possessed the right of consulting the 
assembly. 
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Life in the Homeric Age, Here York, 1907, pp. 78-97 ; G. Grote, 
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1001, pp. 42-65. A. G. Pearson. 

KING (Indian). — ^Tlie Indian Idngsliip is pecu- 
liar in that the king belongs to the second — the 
Ksatriya, or warrior — of the four great castes, the 
first and most powerful being the Brahman caste. 
Throughout orthodox Sanskrit literature, there- 
fore, a strict distinction is draira between the 
priest and the king ; anything even approximating 
to a priest-king is unknown in Aryan India. The 
king is inferior in position to the priest, who, as 
has frequentl)’ happened in modem times [e.g., in 
the case of the Peshwas of the Mahratta dynasty), 
often became practically the real ruler, though 
nominally only chief counsellor of State. 

The essentially administrative character of the 
Indian king is borne out by his name, rajan, ‘the 
director,’^ cognate with Lat. rex and 0. Ir. ri, 

‘ king ’ (from the Celtic group is probably borrowed 
Goth, reilcs, ‘S.px<cv,’ and the Germanic group re- 
presented by Eng. rich), as well as witli dialectic 
Turfiin pat-raitn, ‘ordered, arranged,’ Skr. rdji, 
‘line, row,’ Gr. 6piyoj, ‘1 stretcli out,’ Lat. rego, ‘I 
keep straight, guide, rule,’ rectus, ‘right,’ 0. Ir. 
rigim, ‘I stretcli out,’ rcc/ii, ‘law,’ Germ, richten, \ 
' *o direct,’ etc. i 

Among other synonjTOe for ‘king ’ore ‘lord of men ’(nara- 
yati), ‘lord ot earth’ (bhupati), ‘protector of earth ’ (iAtlpdfa), 
•sustoiner of earth’ (kfitibhpt), etc. As India is the king of 
the gods, so the king is the ‘ Iiidra of men ’ (narendra, manu- 
jindra, etc. ; of. Bohtlingk-Roth, i. 803), and, although the 
‘god on earth’ (bhitdeea) is, properly speaking, the Brahman, 
the king is occasionally termed a ‘god’ (dcin) or a ‘god of 
earth ’ (k^itideva ; Bohtlingk-Roth, iii. 738). This does not, 
however, imply any divinity of the king, but merely that he is 
ns much superior to the lower castes — Vni4yas and Sudras — ns 
the gods are superior to mankind. 

The king, says Manu, ‘ is a great deity in human 
form ’ (vii. 8 : mahatl devaiu hy esa nararupena 
and, according to NCirada DharmaSdstra, 
xviii. 54 f., there are eight sacred objects which 
must be reverenced, worshipped, and circum- 
ambulated sun-wise : a Brahman, a cow, fire, 
gold, ghx (clarified butter), the sun, the waters, 
‘and a king as the eighth.’ 

When Brahman created the king, we are told 
(Manu, vii. 3-7 ; cf. v. 96) that he took 
‘eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Tama [the god of 
Justice and of the dead], of the Sun, of Fire, of Vnrupa, of the 
Moon, and of Kubera (the god of wealth].’ This passage re- 
ceives its explanation in ix. 303-311 : the king must shower 
beneOts upon his realm as Indra [the rain-god] sends rain upon 
the earth ; he must be as omnipresent ns the wind ; he must 
control all his subjects as does Yama ; ho must draw revenues 
from his kingdom as the sun draws water from the earth ; he 
must be brilliant and of blazing anger against crime like the 
radiance of the Ore ; he must bind criminals as the fetters of 
Varupa enchain the wicked ; he must be as beautiful in the 
sight of his subjects ns is the moon in the eyes of mankind ; 
like the earth— which in this list replaces the carth-godling 
Kubera — he must support all his subjects. ^ A similar list, 
omitting Wind, San, and Vnrupa, is given in Xdrada DS, iviiL 
26-01. 

The object of all this Ls, liowever, very explicitly 
stated to h.tve been ‘ for the protection of this 

1 One of the tornm for emperor, * kin? of kin?s/ Is 

intcrc'tincR** p^mllelin? the O. Pers. rS' ' ■ 

Modern Pert. ihdhCin /AdA, 'supreme 1- r’ ‘ ’ 

tnd K. Uoth, SanjPnf-nVrfrrd?., St- *- 

E2S). 


whole [creation]’ (Mann, vii. 3), and it is for this 
reason that kings are alwaj’s piirg, ‘lest their 
business be impeded’ {Gautama DS, xiv. 45) at 
least ‘while engaged in the discharge of their 
duties’ {Visnu DS, xxii. 48), for 

‘as fire is not polluted ev— v:,., ,. 

of this world, even so a . ' -lan’sh. 

menton those who de< ■ . ■'.'■■■■ , •, ■)■ si o 

moreover, he ‘ is seater • ■ 'or tkt 

protection of his subjects ’ (Manu, v. 03 f.). 

Another point of resemblance between the king 
and a god is that ‘ through his word an oflender 
may become innocent, and an innocent man an 
offender in due course’ {Ndrada Di, xviii. 52); 
and the king i.s named in connexion with the gods 
in the requirement that a non-Brahman must take 
his oath ‘in the presence of the Mds, of the king, 
and of Brahmans’ (Gautama DS, xiii. 13), as well 
as in the prohibition that a sndtaka [shall not 
^eak evil of the gods or of the king ’ (Apastamba 
DS, I, .\-i, 31. 5), 

The death of a king or an accident to him inter- 
rupts the study of the Veda (Gautama DS svi. 32 ; 
Baudhdyaim DS, i. xi. 21. 4 ; Visnu dS, .x.x.v. 23) ; 
and a sndtaka may not step on a king’s shadow 
(Manu, iv. 130). 

The transfer of guilt in case of royal pardon is a 
rather striking feature of the Indian kingsliip. If 
a thief or other criminal is pardoned by the king, 
the guilt of the original crime devolves on tiio 
monarch (Apastamba DS, I. vi. 19. 15 [quoting 
from an earlier text-book], ix. 25, 11. xi. 28, 13; 
Gautama DS, xii. 45 ; Manu, viii. 316), because, if 
he kills the criminal, ‘ he destroys sin in accord- 
ance with the sacred law ’ ( Vasi^tha D&, xix. 46, 
quoting from an earlier text-book). If the king 
grants such a pardon, he must fast a day and a 
night : if he punishes an innocent man, the length 
of the fast must be tripled (ib, xix. 40, 43). 

The association of the king witli Indra, already 
noted, appears again in the statement tlmt the 
king in whose realm are no criminals 'attains tlio 
world of Indra ’( DS 196; cf. Bphaspatx 
DS, ii. 38) ; and we may also note that Soma i.s 
the ‘ lord of kings’ and Vamna ‘lord of universm 
sovereigns ’ (cluzkravartin [q.v,], Satapatha Bruh- 
viaiia, XI. iv. 3. 9f.). 

There were, liowever, in India kings who by no 
means fulfilled the royal ideal. It is very bluntly 
declared that wicked kings go to hell (Quotations 
from Ndrada, v. 10), and a sndtaka must not 
accept gifts from a king who is wicked or ^ nm- 
Ksatriya, or, indeed, any king (Manu, iv. 8/ 11., 
84’, 91) ; yet such was the reverence for the royal 
office that an attack upon even a wicked 
was deemed one hundred times worse than the 
extremely heinous ofibnee of murdering a Braliraan 
(Ndrada DS, xv., xvi. 31). . 

Specifically royal tabus were rare in Intlia, 
practically the only instances being that a 
might never stand liarc-footed on the OTouml ajiu 


sttya) was very elaborate (cf. especially -A. c , 
‘l)eber die Konigsweihe,’ ABAJt , 
Hillebrandt, Bitual-Litt. [—GIAP in. 2, ' 

burg, 1897], pp. 143-147) ; but in this, as m the 
Vujapeya (on which see Veber, f, 

Vajajieya,’ SBA fV, 1892, pp. 765-813 J 
141-143; both the RajasQya and the 
also discussed in art. Anni^r.KA) and ^ 

nicdha (q.v.), -ndiile tlic kin" v/as . j 

sacrificcr, the actual celebrant was his • 

reprc-sentative, his purohifa, or 
H. Oldenbcrg, Bet. des Veda, Berlin, ISO , pj- 
377-379). Tlie Brafiman.s were tiho eatruhtm 
magic charms for tlie welfare 
mens of these being eucli hymns of the Athar> 
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as iii. 3f., iv. 8, 22, and vi. 98 (cf. the series trans- 
lated by M. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. [1897] 111-133). 

Altlioucb the early Indian Idngship was usually 
hereditary, there are clear indications that elec- 
tion to royal office was not unknown (Rigveda, 
X. cxxiv. 8 : ‘as subjects choosing for themselves a 
king,’ rajanam vpiand ; cf. VI. viii. 4) ; and with 
this may be connected an incident not uncommon 
in modern Indian folk-tales, and repeated in the 
Indian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr. R._ Burton, Supplementary Nights, 
London, n.d., i. 323), where the hero, Avandering 
to a city Avhose king has just died, is singled out 
by one of the royal elephants, whose choice is 
regarded as a divine indication that the stranger 
is to be the next monarch. 

In vieAV of the inability of the Indian king to 
sacrifice or to take any other active part in reli^ous 
rites, it is very significant to observe the r61e Avhich 
is ascribed to him, particularly by the Upanisads, 
In the development of philosophy. Thus king 
A4vapati Kaikeya instructs five learned Brahmans 
concerning the nature of the Atman VaiSvanara 
after their fellow casteman Uddalaka Aruni had 
been unable to solve their perplexities (Ghhdndogya 
Upanisad, v. 11-24 ; cf. &atapatha Brdhmana, X. 
vi. 1); Pravahana Jaivali, prince of Pauchala, 
teaches two Briihmans the nature of Ak.asa (ib. i. 
8 f.) and also explains to Svetaketu, Uddakaka’sson, 
the nature of metempsychosis [ib. v. 3-10, Bfliad- 
aranyalca Upan. vi. 2 ; cf. also Kausltaki Upan. 
i.) ; and the great Vedic scholar Gargya Balaki, 
alter repeatedly failing to elucidate the nature of 
Brahman, receives the solution from King Ajata- 
satruof KvLsi(Brhaddranyaka Upan. ii.l, KausUaki 
Upan. iv.). Considering this, it may well be that, 
as P. Deussen maintains [Philosophy of the Upan- 
ishads, tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 19 f. ; 
cf. also R. Garbe’s little essay on the origin of Indian 
taomsmvahia Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 
1897), 

'the doctrine of the &tman, standing ns it did in such sharp 
contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though the 
original conception may have been due to Br&hnians, was taken 
up and cuitivated primarily not in Brlhman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was first adopted by the former in later times’; 
and that this teaching ‘ was fostered and progressively devel- 
oped by the Kshatriyas in opposition to the principles of the 
Krihmanical ritual.' 

We must also remember, in this connexion, that 
tue two great heterodoxies of India — Buddhism 
and Jainism — proceeded from the Ksatriya caste, 
and that Buddha was himself an heir apparent 
[yuvgrdja), being the son of Suddhodana, king of 
l.lie Sakya clan in Kapilavastu. 

UiTERATunn.— The chief references are given by M, Winter- 
nltz, s.». ‘ King (a) in India,’ SBE 1. 11910] 322-324 ; ct. also H. 
Zimmer, Altind. Lebcn, Berlin, 1879, pp. 162-168; W, Foy, 
Die konigliche Gexcall nach den altind,. liechtsbiichem, Leipzig, 

1895. Louis H. Gray. 

KING (Iranian).— The Idngly office has always 
played a most important part in Iranian history 
and religion from the earliest times, both in the 
ancient Persian Empires and in the Mazdean 
religion. Indeed, to the Greeks the Persian 
monarch was knoavn simply^as ySaniXeiJs, or 6 nfyas 
BaaCKeis, as constantly in Herodotus, TEschylus, 
and otlier classical ivriters. _ ‘The Great Kings’ 
styled themselves khshdyadiyd khshdyaBiydndm 
(‘King of Kings’) — a title which has been per- 
petuated through the centuries to the present day, 
when the non-Iranian Persian sovereign still boasts 
the proud, tliongh empty, title of Shdhdn Shah, 
Avhich is merely the modernized form of the ancient 
title. Nowhere has royal poiver ever been more 
exalted or more absolute than in successive mon- 
archies of both ancient and modem Iran. It is a 
curious fact, therefore, that, in strong contrast 
with BO many of the ancient religions, there_ is 
no certain trace of ‘ king-ivorship ’ or of divine 
VOL. vn. — 46 


genealogies in any of the ancient Iranian dynasties, 
Avhether historical or legendary^ (on ‘king-ivorship’ 
see C. Latt^, Ancient King-Worship, London, 
1910 ; also E. Komemann, Zur Geschichte der 
antiken Rerrscherkulte, Leipzig, 1901). This is 
a necessary result of the practical monotheism of 
the Mazdean religion, in all its various forms. 
We have just indicated the distinction betiveen 
the_‘ historical ’ and the ‘legendary’ dynasties in 
ancient Iran. By the former is meant, of course, 
the well-knouTi great Persian Achasmenid mon- 
archy of Cyrus, Darius, and their successors, 
familiar to us from the (Ireek historians and, in 
modem times, from their own famous rock inscrip- 
tions, which have thrown a flood of light upon both 
the political history of their reigns and the form of 
Mazdeism which they professed (see art. BehistUn), 
Small and monotonous as is this ‘ literature,’ it is 
distinguished by the deeply religions note that 
rings throughout, incessantly repeating the declara- 
tion of a burning faith, in which Ave have evidence 
of a sincere piety shoAvn toAvards ‘ the great God,’ 
the one God of the king and of his people. No 
question can be raised as to the religion professed 
by these kings, at least Darius and his successors, 
for we find that Darius, in the great Behistan 
inscription, adopts, Avith a sense of the deepest 
satisfaction, the title of ‘ Auramazdean ’ — ^proudly 
declaring : 

‘ As an Auramazdean I swear {? or proclaim) that this is true ’ 
(Par. Bh., col. 4, § 67). 

'There is no mistaldng the attitude of these old 
Persian kings ; there is no claim to dmne ancestry, 
as in the case of the Egyptian monarchs or Alex- 
ander the Great, nor to any apotheosis after death, 
as in that of the Roman Emperors, but the pious 
expression of the most absolute dependence upon 
AuramazdS, the one God. B;^ his Arill or divine 
grace kings are alloAved to reign (‘per me reges 
regnant’) ; thus Darius exclaims : 

‘By the will of Auramazda I am king’ (iJ., col. 1, §56,6). 

By the same Avill the nations are made subject to 
him : 

‘By the will of Auramazda, these nations have become my 
slaves and my tributaries' {i5., 5 7). 

It is Auramazda Avho gives to kings all their 
power ; 

‘ Auramazda has invested me with sovereign power’ (ib., § E). 

A true Lord of hosts, it is he that gives the victory 
in battle : 

‘ By the will of Auramftzda I put to flight the army of Nidintu* 
Bel, I took possession of Babylon, . . . I defeated the armed 
bands of the rebels/ etc. {t&., §§ 18-20 ; col. 2, § 2G, etc.). 

In a Avord, everything depends absolutely on the 
divine AA-ill : 

‘ Everything that I have done, I have done, without exception, 
by the will of Auramazda ’(t6., col. 4, §62). 

In another place, referring to his conquests, the 
king says ; 

‘That which has been done, 1 did it all by the vrill of 
Auramazda' (Nagsh-i Jluetam, a, §6). 

It is a remarkable fact that, Avhen Ave turn to 
that form of Mazdeism Avhich is preserved in the 
Avesta, the sacred book knows nothing of the 
great Persian monarchs, Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes, 
and the others of the Aohajmenid dynasty, Avhose 
names are so familiar in liistoiy. It knoAvs, on the 
contrary, other great djmasties— the Peshdadian 
and the Kayanian — utterly unknoAvn outside of 
the Avestan literature and the folk-legends pre- 
served in the poetry of later Persia, especially 
Firdausi. The legends of those dynasties are, of 
course, largely mythical. The first royal house, 
Avhose date, as usual, is throAvn hack to a fabulous 
antiquity, began Avith Haoshyanga (the later 
HOshaug), said to have ruled over the daevas, or 
demons (probably the non-Iranian tribes), under 

I But see Spiegel's view in Literature, below. Tliere is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that the Iranian kings were sometimes 
put on a plane with the gods, ns in AS, Aug., i. [1867] 333 ; see 
olso A. Rapp, EDMG sx. [1800] 118 f. ; E. AVilheim, ib. xL [18S6J 
103. 
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whose reipi metals were first discovered and 
•worked. His successor, -with the very totemistic 
name Taklima Urui)a {‘strong fox,’ the later 
Tahmuraf), taught his subjects how to use skins 
for clothing, to hunt, and to tame domestic animals, 
and causetf them to be taught by the ‘ demons ’ the 
art of writing, but fell away into idolatry, and was 
slain by the evil spirit Ahriman. His successor 
was the great hero Yima Khshaeta (the later 
Jamshid, familiar to readers of Omar IDia 3 ’yam), 
who plays in the Avesta the part of both an Adam 
and a Noah, and is connected -with the ‘Great 
Winter’ that so strikingly corresponds -with the 
Noachian Deluge. He was overthrown by the de- 
moniacal monster Azhi Dahaka, the later Zohak. 
After the latter’s usurpation, the national revival 
took place under the most celebrated of these 
ancient heroes, Thraetaona (the later Farldun), 
who is spoken of as ‘ king of the earth,’ and whose 
successor was Manushchithra, the later Minochihr. 
A later dynasty, that of the Kayanians — perhaps 
a Bactrian dynasty — derived their name and descent 
from Kai Kobadh (Av. Kavi Kavata), followed by 
Kai Kaus (Av. Kava tisa), Siyavash (Av. Syavar- 
shan), Kai Khosru (Av. Husrava), Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvataspa), and, finally,Gushtasp(Av. Vishtaspa), 
in whose reign appeared the great Prophet Zara- 
thushtra, who converted the king and his court. 

Although these kings are no doubt largely 
legendary, and although the accounts of their 
reigns contain much that is mythological — indeed 
some of the names suggest Vedic or, rather, Indo- 
Iranian prototypes — still it is not improbable that 
some degree of historical truth underlies many of 
their legends. It may very well be that some of 
these dynasties, whose names and exploits are 
preserved either in the Avesta or in popular 
tradition, were the ruling families of different 
Iranian tribes, whether in Media, Bactria, or other 
regions outside of Persia proper ; or that some of 
them may have been contemporaneous -with one 
another, if not -with the Achiemenid Empire. It 
is a remarkable fact that the Avesta itself knows 
nothing of the last-mentioned great dynasty. The 
great national Persian poet, Firdausi, m his epic, the | 
Shuh-namah, ingeniously co-ordinates all these 
various dsmasties from the earliest legendary liero- 
kings right through the historical Aclimmenid era 
doum to Alexander the Great. This skilful mani- 
pulation of legend, folklore, and sober history was 
necessary for the unity of his epic, but, of course, 
cannot be regarded as corresponding to historical 
facts. 

Although no divine character was attributed to 
Iranian royalty, still there is one peculiar attribute 
of a supernatural character with which the Avesta 
endowed its kings, and also its prophets. This was 
the so-called khvareno, which was regarded as a 
kind of effulgence or bright glojy that attached to 
the kings, but could be forfeited by moral evil. 

' It was a mythical talisman which helonRcd essentially to the 
royal house of Iran, thoujjh it vanished with Tima’s sin, fljinp 
away in its three successive manifestations in the form of a 
bird. ... The Glory can be seized by no sinner ’ (J. H. Moulton, 
Earlv ZoroasManitm IBL], London, 1913, p. 276 ; we need 
not enter here into the author's discussion of the relation of the 
thrarms with the/rarasfii). 

Under the Old Persian form famah, the word 
occurs in several well-known proper names, and 
even in Media, more than a century before Cyrus. 
The prophet Zarathnshtra was also endowed with 
this OMu^i-divino splendour, and at the end of the 
world it is also to be the attribute of the Saviour 
Saoshyant.* 

After the conversion of the monarch and the 
roj’al house to tlie Zoroastrian refonn, the king 
of Iran was regarded in the religious system of tlie 

> On ihr<irtn6 eee E. Wilhelm, •HrarenS/in Sir J avxshetjtt 
Jejtebhoy Zartheshti Iladretra JubxUe Vclumt, Bombay, 1914. 


Avesta and_ the later Mnzdean literature— in ac- 
cordance with the favourite ‘dualism’ that all 
through has characterized Iranian thought (see 
Dualism [Iranian]) — as supreme head °of tlie 
material or civil world, whilst the prophet Zara- 
thuslitra (and his successors, who enioj-ed as a 
title the curiously formed superlative ‘Zara- 
thnshtrStema ’) was the corresponding supreme 
head in spiritual things. This is expressly laid 
doum in the Dlnkari, where it is said that tlie 
‘spiritual medicine’ which depends upon ‘the 
Good Law’ (i.e. the Mazdean religion) is ‘rendercil 
more excellent by the rule of Master of tlie 
Worlds, the King, and of the Spiritual Director 
of the worlds, the Zarathnshtrotema ’ {Dink., cd. 
P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. iv. ch. 157, 
§ 4, tr. Casartelli, Louvain, 1886). Tliis is of a 
piece ivith the frequent distinction between ahii 
and rain, when meaning respectively ‘prince’ 
(or temporal ruler) and ‘ spiritual guide ’ or ‘priest’ 
(though at times the terms have other signifi- 
cations). It also corresponds exactly with the 
positions assigned respectively to jpu(dklishai/th 
(sovereignty) and dhio (religion), the one on the 
‘material’ {stihik) and the other on the ‘spiritual’ 
(mmoik) side of the curious table of the Dink. 
(vol. iv. ch. 137), cited in the art. Dualism 
(I ranian). The Pahlavi translator of Yasht i. 
deduces from § 8 of the hymn that ‘a man is not 
fit to be a king unless he possesses twelve virtues’ 
(quoted by J. Darmesteter, SBE xxiii. [1883] 25).* 
As to the relations of the suhiects to their king, 
J. J. Modi has lately published an interesting 
little volume [Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian 
Books, Bombay, 1914), in which he has a section 
(pp. 8-10) on ‘Obedience to the King’ n8_ one of 
the cliief virtues inculcated by Zoroastrianism. 

Referring: to Herodotus (i. 182, on the duty of prayer for the 
king, and viii. 118, for on instance of heroic loyalty), be quotra 
a striking prayer for the king* from A/rInydn, J. 8 - 12 ; and 
ot later '\iflray8 truthful and obedient 

to your ■ .1 'o ■’ • r-> t-"'-* 

a long I ' , . , . ’ ' . • ■* ' • • ■ ' ‘ , 

our land ’ (ran-da: ■ 
chiefs’; and again, 

for they are the g ■ if: ' ■ ’ ' ' 

prosperity flows upon earthly beings ’ (/’and-nrtmnt-i ^(arjiut-i 
Muraspanddn, CO, 103, following de Horlez's version In 
Musion, Vi. flSSrj 66-77). 

All this is quite in accordance tvith the ethics 
of the Achtomenid inscriptions, for in tiicm the 
chief of all evils that are stigmatized is ‘ falsehood 
(drauga, ‘ the lie,’ whether personified, ns Moulton 
surmises [op. cit. p. 1], ana so equivalent to the 
Avestan name of the ovB spirit, _ or inerelj* an 
abstract noun) ; and it is to this evil that rebellion 
against the king is attributed. 

Darius tells us that during Camhyses’ absence in LWT*' *“* 
people became hostile, and lying became widespread In tee 
land ’ (Var. Bh., col. 1, { 10). In another place the eaine king, 
relating how a rebellion had taken place In many of tne 
provinces of his vast empire, states that ‘these piovinccs nan 
oroken into rebellion ; it was lying that bad made them re- 
bellious ’ (it., col. 4, { 64), . , . 

Every time that a naurper rises up against tne 
lawful sovereign it is said, ‘He is one that lic.s 
[adurnfiya, from the root durttj, druj}~-a phrase 
that constantly recurs. On the other Jmnd, 
despotism and cruelty on the part of the sovereign 
are also considered ns great crimc.s. Thus (iof“i 
Darius break forth with pride and say : 

‘AuramazdS has brought me help . . I hwt f 

neither a liar nor a tyrant ’ (Dor. Bh., cob 4, } C3 1.;. 

In spite of such grandiloquent profe-jsions, liov- 
ever, the gme.vome cruelties inilicted lij- the Imninn 
raonarchs throughout the ages are only 
knoivn, and it has been surmised, not v.-)thoni 
good reason, that the shockingly barbarous P\*.”’';^ 

1 Darmesteter’* ‘ranslation of ^rOra/i, 1. 9, maklnz 

eanga, the divine messenger of Ahura 

navel ot the King,’ seems quite untenable (see C- de nan . 
Arezfa frndHiGi, i’aris, 3881, li. 697 n.). 

s Other tran.latoni. r.y. F. WoIC, Strasiburg. 1^0. Uke <• 
Bupplication oa being in favour of the tpeaker himaeli. 
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ments detailed in the Inferno of Arta-i Viraf, the 
' Persian Dante,’ are but too faithful a picture 
of those practised at the Persian court (see 
Casartelli, ‘The Persian Dante,’ in Jamaspji 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1914). 

Anyhow the Avesta itself draws a sharp dis- 
tinction betAveen good and bad kings. 

‘May good Kings rule over us, not bad Kings, O ArmaitI’ 
(r*. xiviii. B). 

Especially those rulers who were hostile to the 
Prophet and his reform are denounced and con- 
demned to eternal perdition; amongst them is 
mentioned by name one Grehma (3^. xlvi. 11, 
xlix. 11, xxxii. 12-14). 

A word must here be said of the relations be- 
tween the royal dynasties and the national religion. 
As Ave have seen, there is no doubt about the 
religious conAuctions of the great Achtemenid 
kings — at least after Cyrus, for his religious 
position is still doubtful. They Avere professedly 
and devoutly Mazdeans — though the present AAriter 
is by no means yet convinced that they were 
Zoroastrians in any sense (see his The Meligion 
of the Great Kings, London, 1910; per contra, 
the very striking arguments of Moulton, op. cit., 
especially p. 40 If., are deserving of careful con- 
sideration). The Avestan legend represents the 
Vishtaspa of the Kayanian dynasty and all his 
royal house as converts of the Prophet, the king 

S ng the part of a Constantine or an Ethelbert. 

ng back again to later and historical times, 
the relations of the Arsacid or Parthian dynasty 
(250 B.C.-A.D. 225) to_ the faith are unknoAvn or 
obscure. The Sas.anian kings (A.D. 226-651), 
however, Avere so fully and completely Zoroastrian 
that they made the Avestan system, in the greatly 
modified form in Avhich it then existed, the State 
religion, and did not shrink from religious perse- 
cution in its defence or interests. It Avas under 
Shahpur II. (A.D. 350-438) that, according to the 
tradition, our present Avesta, i.e. Avhatever was 
left of the original scriptures after Alexander the 
Great’s destruction of the greater part, Avas 
collected, revised, and corrected_ by the efforts 
of his great prime minister Aturpat-i _Mara- 
spandan, Avhilst under his successor, Yazdagird II., 
the edict of his minister, Mihr Narseh (A.D, 440), 
played an important part in the religious life of 
the country. In the Dlnlcart (vol. i. ch. 28) Ave 
find the categorical assertion that ‘ the laAv of Iran 
is the Mazdean religion ’ {Airano datp^ dino Ma,z- 
dayasno), Avhich, together Avith other indications, 
has ahvays seemed to the present AArriter to point 
to the Dlnlcart as essentially of the Sasanid era. 

liiTEBATURE. — In addition to writers quoted in text, W, 
Geiger, Ostlr&nische Kiiltur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1832, 
p. 425 ff.; F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthxtmskunde, Leipzig, 
i871-78, esp. iii. BOBU., where he endeavours at some length 
to prove that the ancient Iranian kings did claim divine 
parentage, probably from llithra; E. Wiiheira, 'Konigthum 
und Priesterthum im alien Erin,’ ZDMQ xl. [1880] 102-110. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

KING (Muslim). — i. Sovereignty. — Originally 
in Islam the conception of soA’ereignty was directly 
theocratic. There Avas no doubt on this point. 
Muhammad ruled in the religious order,_the mili- 
tary order, and the judicial order ; and in each of 
them his authority Avas accepted Avithout dispute. 
Neither he nor any of his adherents seems to have 
thought of analyzing or dissecting sovereignty. 
They regarded it as div'ine in its source ; Mu- 
hammad possessed it not as elected by men, but 
IAS a prophet sent by God. Originating thus, it 
Avas both integral and absolute. 

This conception continued during the period 
immediately after Muhammad, Avhich is called 
‘the perfect Khalifate.’ The first successors of 
the Prophet did not, indeed, regard themselves 
as real soA-ereigns, that position belonging to the 


Prophet alone. They called themselves ‘lieuten- 
ants,’ Avhich is the meaning of the Avord Ichallf. * 
In practice they preserved their sovereignty in 
the military order ; but in the religious and judi- 
cial orders the Qur’an, AA'hich is regarded as perfect, 
had fixed the laAV, at least in its most important 
points. The Khalif had nothing to add, and sove- 
reignty in these matters passed into the hands of 
specialists, Avhose duty it Avas to criticize the texts, 
and to develop and apply the principles. 

After the Arab conquest the Muslim Empire 
was immense ; and, as it included regions and 
cities of advanced civilization, administration be- 
came complicated and difficult, and the Khalif had 
to delegate a large part of his sovereignty to minis- 
ters. These were knoAvn at first by the modest 
title of ‘ vizirs ’ {charges d’affaires). They were of 
considerable importance in the Empire ; it might 
even be said that some of them were the real sove- 
reigns, until the day Avhen they were crushed by a 
caprice of their master. Vizirs played an equally 
important r61e in the Osman Empire after the 
Turkish conquest. 

ToAvards the end of the history of the Arab Khali- 
fate, during its decline, the general state of the 
Empire was very unsettled, and the military element 
assumed predominance over the administrative. 
The Khalif, his power gone, Avas confined in his 
palace, and the actual authority Avas exercised by 
the chief guards, generally Turks and sometimes 
eunuchs. 

In the feudal period authority Avas divided and 
subdivided just as in the West, but in a less 
systematic manner. The Khalif had noAv only a 
theoretical poAver ; princes of various races formed 
kingdoms for themselves out of the dismembered 
Empire, and arrogated to themselves a sovereimty 
de facto, which Avas no longer of a theocratic cliar- 
acter, but Avas based on strength of arms. The 
dj^asties Avhich they founded have been of com- 
paratively short duration. The Osman Sultans 
constituted a stronger unity in Islam than that 
which existed under the Arab Khallfs. Their 
power Avas absolute, except that they Avere re- 
quired to respect the laAV of the Qur’an and its 
interpreters [mufti,' ulamd, etc.), and Avere depen- 
dent on the fidelity of the troops. This despotic 
regime has lasted even to our day. 

In Turkey at the present time the soAmreignty 
resides in the Parliament, and the Sultan is only 
a constitutional monarch — a system Avhich brings 
the Ottoman Empire into line Aidth the other States 
of Europe, but which it is dilficult to reconcile Avith 
the principles and the spirit of Islam. 

2 . Legitimacy. — The legitimacy of the Khalif 
does not exactly depend on the manner of his 
election or on a laAV of succession ; it is derived 
from the proclamation of the people. This pro- 
clamation consists in naming the sovereign in the 
Friday sermon (Ichutha) in the mosques, and in 
praying for him. When mention of a Khalif 
has thus been made, Avithout arousing protests, in 
the cathedral mosque of the capital of the Empire, 
this Khalif is regarded as legitimate.® 

1 The title khalif was borne by the first lour successors ol 
Muhammad, by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid djuiosties, and, 
amonp the Shfites, by the Fapmids. The title imam, denoting 
•president,’ was in use among the sects which recognized the 
right ot the descendants of 'Ali. The title amir al-mu'minln, 
•commander ot the faithful,' was given to the Arab KliMits ; U 
had been used, even during the life of the Prophet, by one oi 
his lieutenants in the year 2 A.n. As for the title ‘ Sultan,’ it 
was in use among such secondary dynasties of the Middle Ages 
as the Hamdanids, the Bujids, the IFulunids, and the Ghazna- 
Tids from the end of the 9th century. It was the title of the 
celebrated Saladin (Salalj ad-Din), ol the Ay^mbid dynasty. 

2 The ceremony ol proclamation is called bl'at. Among the 
Osmans it is renewed every year in the festivals of the Ilair&m, 
under the name of mvayad. The thaikh al-isldm, in these 
ceremonies, kisses the front of the Sultan's robe, and, rais- 
ing his eyes toAvards heaven, prays for the prosperity of Uie 
Empire, and for the preservation ot his Highness. The Sultan 
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A legitimate sovereign might be deposed. Among 
the Osmans deposition is regarded as just ■'vhen it 
has been autliorized by a fatwa, i.c. by a decision 
of the shaikh al-islciin} 

The mode of succession of Muslim sovereigns 
varied, hluhammad had given no rule. Abu 
Bakr, his first successor, -was chosen bj' the most 
influential party in the hluhammadan community; 
'Omar was designated by Abu Bakr ; Othman, by 
electors whom 'Omar had named; the election of 
'All was contested, and led to civil war; with 
Mu'Swiya the dynastic rule was established, first 
in the family of the Umayyads. Even within the 
dynasties the order of succession was not always 
constant. Sometimes the Khalif chose one of his 
sons as his heir apparent ; e.g., the famous Harun 
al-RashId designated three of his sons until entail. 
The first of the three, Amim, wished to oust the 
second, Ma’mun ; but the latter revolted and Amim 
was beaten and killed. Among the Osman Sultans 
it is rather the brother who succeeds ; and it has 
often happened that a Sultan, on his accession, has 
put his brothers and nephews to death. Formerly 
the Empire was divided among the brothers, especi- 
ally in the Middle Ages. This was the case uith 
the Buyids in Persia. 

In principle the Khalif, who was the president of 
the entire Aluliammadan community, had to be of 
the Quraish race ; but that was not the case until 
the Osman Sultans. In order to legitimatize them, 
it was admitted that they had inherited rights from 
the ancient Arab Khalifs when, in the time of 
Salim I., they conquered the sacred cities Mecca 
and Medina. 

Among the Shi'itcs the idea of legitimacy presents 
a rather peculiar religious character. Founding 
their belief on certain traditions, they hold that 
Muhammad had designated 'Ali as his successor, 
and in their eyes all the Khalifs except 'Ali and 
his descendants are illegitimate. This belief has 
given rise to many troubles in the history of Islam. 
Secret societies have been formed and have long 
worked for the succession of the 'Ali dynasties ; 
they succeeded in establishing the famous Fatimid 
dynasty in N. Africa and Egj'pt, thus named from 
luitiraa, the daughter of the iVophet and the wfe 
of 'Ali, from whom it claimed to descend. 

The Mahdist idea is developed in the sects which 
maintain the rights of 'Ali. The Mahdi, a sort of 
king-prophet and expected Messiah, who is to per- 
fect religion and to bemn in the world an era of 
happiness, is to be of the family of 'Ali. The so- 
called sect of the Imfimites had a curious idea 
about him : thej’’ believed that the Mahdi, also 
named imam, was to be the twelfth descendant of 
'All. The latter being dead, having disappeared 
at an early age, this sect professes that he continued 
to live a mj’sterious and endless life, from which 
he will return with glory when his hour is come. 
The time during which the Mahdi is to remain 
hidden is called the period of ‘ occultation ’ (cf. 
Carr.a do Vaux, Le Mahomitisme, Paris, 1898, 
p. 134). 

3 . The status of the sovereign. — The power of 
the Khalif is absolute within the limits of the 
relimous law. Thcoreticallv, he might dispose of 
the land and revenues of his Empire. The principle 
is that the soil belongs to God, and consequent!}' 

In the meantime places his hands on the shaikh’s shoulders, and 
bends his head to ki*fs him (M. d’Ohsson, TahUaxi gin^ral dt 
Vemx>rre cthoinan^ Paris, 17b7-lS20, iv. £03, £50). 

^ the /atted which was jriven for the deposition of the 
Sultin ^Abd ai‘*A 2 l 2 by tlie Grand 3Iufti ^asan Knair Allah (the 
ihaiUi ai’uUlm it the Grand Mufti of Constantinople) :* If the 
Commander of the Faithful pursues a foolish course of conduct, 
or if he has not the political knowledge necessary for govemlnj:; 

If his personal c.vj>cnses are such that the empire cannot rapport 
them ; if his continuinsr on the throne will have dLsastrous con- 
sequences, must he be depoeedf * Eeply: * The law (the ^AarTflA) 
eaj-8, Tes-* 


to the Sultan, who is His mandatory. The Sultans 
however, had a private estate, which was nhvnvs 
of a considerable size. Thus under Siilaimiln the 
Magnificent tlie private estate of the Sultan pro- 
duced a revenue of five million dneats, wlulo the 
general revenues of tlie Empire were only a little 
more than nine million ducats. This Sul tan rc-'cn cd 
to himself the right of granting the great fiefs; 
and, as a result of the same princijile, contisca- 
tions were easy and remain so to tliis day. 

As regards taxes, some are prescribed by the 
Qur’an ; siicli are the tithe for hluhaninindans and 
the poll-tax for non-hltihammadans. Others arc 
administrative taxes, which long ago acquired a 
certain regularity, and are therefore called blnilni, 
i.e. ‘regular’ ; such are taxes on marriages, lav 
dues, transit and warehouse dues, and stamn> 
Besides these two kinds of taxes, the Sultan, unuer 
tlie old regime, reserved the right to impose ns 
many as he pleased. Under Sulainifm the Jlagnift- 
cent imperial offices were sold, but not military 
offices. 

Until 1877 the Sultan drew as he pleased on the 
Treasury for the needs of his harim. At this time, 
of eight million Turkish pounds that the hiidgcl 

g reduced, two-thirds passed to the palace. The 
ultan published budget estimates, but be began 
by deducting his share of the receipts. He had, 
however, a civil list, which had been established 
since 1855 ; at first it was £1,200,000, but was re- 
duced afterwards to £800,000, The property left 
to the mosques, as pious foundations, called waqj 
property, escapes the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
and is inalienable.* It forms an important part 
of the imperial territory. 

Until the recent revolution, which made him n 
constitutional monarch, tlie Sultan nnturallv had 
the right of declaring peace or war. He has always 
preserved the right of commander-in-chief of liis 
armies. He had the right of life and death even 
over the greatest personages in his Einpira IVlicn 
one of his old favourites who had fallen into dis- 
grace received the noose with which lie had to 
str.angle himself, he accepted it as an order legiti- 
mately given, and as one which his conscience com- 
manded him to obey. The Sultan was recognized 
to have the right to make subjects ‘ disappear, to 
dispose of the life of his wives within his palace, 
and even to order massacres. The religious system 
ofMuhammadanisni doesnotcondemn the massacres 
either of the Jani.ssaries or of the Armenians. 

Islam has a special law for the sovereign regarding 
wives. According to the Qur’an (xxxiii. o-)i no 
might have nine legitimate wives, all other Muham- 
madans having only four. . 

4 . The ethics of the sovereigns. — There exist 
in Muhammadan literature several important 
treatises on the ethics of kings. One of the 
greatest philosophers of Islam, Farabi (+950), ivroto 
a treatise on the ‘ Jlodel City,’ in which he_ repre- 
sents the princes as wise men, whose pnncinai 
thought roust be to prepare their subjcct.s for the 
happiness of the other life._ This theory, devoid 
of any practical character, is only an adaptation 
of the Platonic doctrines (cf. Carra de Vaux. 
Avicenne, Paris, 1900, p. 101). Another vcr\ 
well knoivn author who studied this question 
1 The Institution of the vaqf furnished e moans hr * 
testator niljlitfavc his fortune from confiscation, inoo- • 
rerv often confiscated the property of pmmmont f 
and public oflicials. The vaqfi mizht be 
mosques or set aside for some cliaritahle purpo*e. "'.g ,, 
dC3ii,'Tiated the pewon who should act as 

often the chief njfnhter of a mo-que or an m fi.e 

But aometimes the choice of the 

inspector pcneral of the iraqfi #o 

Grand Keupnilu, 

eccularize the v:<iqf. An l^dc of 15<3 and the la o 

23, 1ST5, imposed on them a fixed Uw of ^ 

annual tax, rcjnilated accordln;;^ to 

Joaquiferc, Ilistoire de Cnnpire ettoman, p. t-i * 
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MSwardI (tl058). He wrote a treatise entitled 
Kitah al-ahlcdm al-suUdniyya (i.e. Constitutioncs 
politico:), a work edited by E. Enger at Bonn in 
1853, and recently translated into French by Ldon 
Ostrorog. _ It contains the theory of the Khalifate, 
a description of the qualities necessary for a Khalif, 
a study of the different methods of election, and 
a definition of the power of the vizirs and provincial 
governors, u-itli an indication of its limits. This 
treatise has been highly valued in Islam. The 
same author has also left a collection of ‘ Counsels 
to Kings,’ a work on the rules which ministers 
must follow, and still another on politics and 
government, entitled ‘The Means of facilitating 
Reflexion and of hastening Victory’ {Tasliil al- 
Nazar wa-tdjil al-Zafar; see C. Huart, Litera- 
ture arabc, Paris, 1902, p. 242, Eng. tr., London, 
1903, p. 243 f.). 

A celebrated Seljuk vizir, Niz.lm al-Mulk, the 
founder of the academies of Baghdad, Nishapur, 
and Basra (t 1092), wrote on the art of government, 
which he himself practised in a very superior 
manner. His hook, entitled Siassat Ndmah, ‘A 
Treatise on Government,’ and dedicated to the 
Sultan Malik Shah, has been edited and translated 
into French by C. Sohefer (Paris, 1891-93). Al- 
though this vizir admits that kings are ‘ chosen by 
the most high God,’ he allows them attributes 
which are not specially moral. They must, ac- 
cording to him, respect the learned doctors, must 
love a pure religion, and have a strong faith ; hut 
it is not their domain to govern religion. Their 
duty is rather to occupy themselves with economic 
interests: to drain the land, to build bridges, to 
found villages, to attend to the cultivation of 
the soil, to build strongholds, caravanserais, and 
beautiful monuments. These works will gain for 
a prince the gratitude of his people, an eternal 
recompense. lsi?am al-Mulk recommends kings to 
guard against the influence of women, and to have 
scant trust in ministers of another religion. We 
know that from the time of the Arab conquest, 
Christians have been employed by the Khalifs in 
their administration, and nave rendered them great 
service. This custom was followed also by the 
Osmans, and continues to this day (cf. Carra de 
Vaux, Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 140). 

To the great Persian poet Sa'di (tl264) wo owe 
some very fine pages on the ethics of kings. The 
whole of the first chapter of his Bustdn (translated 
into French by C. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880) 
is devoted to the duties of kings and good govern- 
ment. Ntlshlrwan exhorts his son Ormazd thus ; 

' Be the defender of the weak, and sacriflce your rest to work 
for them, to the alleviation of poverty and misfortune. A king 
owes the crown to his subjects ; . . . avoid grieving the heart 
of your people ; that would be to thoroughly destroy your own 
power.' ‘ The people,' the poet says further, ‘ is n fruit tree 
which must bo cared for if its fruits are to be enjoyed.’ 

He has recommendations for labourers : 



' The king who oppresses the merchants closes to the people 
and to the army the sources of wealth.' 

He also recommends that ‘ men of war ’ and ‘ men 
of advice ’ should be befriended and soldiers well 
paid. Yet this great kindness which the poet 
wishes to find in the sovereign must be accompanied 
by mistrust and craft; he evidently prefers the 
latter to strength. 

• While clever negotiations may assure the success of a trans- 
action, gentleness is preferable to the use of force. Instead of 
traps, BOW gold under your steps ; your benefactions will blunt 
the sharpened teeth of the enemy. The empire of the world 
bciongs to cleverness and craft ; kiss the hand that you cannot 
bite ; lavish caresses on your enemy ns you would on your 
friend, while waiting for an opportunity to flay him alive. 
Dread the blows of the most humble of your adversaries ; it is 
the drops of water that make the torrents.' 

Uteratcre. — See the works cited throughout the article and 
in the notes. B. Cabra de Vaux. 


KING (Semitic). — In Semitic languages the 
usual word for ‘ king ’ comes from tlie root ml k. 
In Babylonian the meaning is ‘to advise’; this is 
common in Aramaic, and occurs in Hebrew. In 
Arabic and Ethiopic it means ‘ to possess,’ ‘ have 
power over.’ The king then would ue the decider 
of conduct, the source of wisdom for his people. 
It is best to take the subject in three divisions: 
Syriac (chiefly Hebrew), Babylonian, and Arabian. 

I. Hebrew. — It is very seldom that a tnie king- 
dom develops among nomads, and the Hebrews are 
no exception. Indeed it was not till after many 
years of settled life (tradition says four hundred) 
that the government crystallized into kingship. 
This development was gr.adual — through the judges, 
men of mark who by force of character and religious 
enthusiasm supplanted the tribal chiefs and, for a 
time at least, usurped their authority. In the 
case of Abimelech this authority became hereditary 
in the second generation, but this was largely due 
to the fusion of Israelites with the old settled 
population, the Canaanites. "When the govern- 
ment was finally settled in the person of a king, 
it was in direct imitation of the nations round 
about (1 S 8“)— recognition of the advantages of a 
fixed central authority. The older tradition be- 
lieved that this change had the approval of God 
and was carried through by His instrument, the 
prophet Samuel. (Later tradition saw in this 
imitation of the Gentiles apostasy from God.) As 
in the case of the judges, Saul first proved his 
powers at the rescue of Jabesh-Gilead, and then 
the people ratified the position that he had won 
for himself. Possibly Samuel had looked to Ben- 
jamin for a king in the hope of thus avoiding the 
jealousy of the North and South. Saul the soldier, 
however, proved unequal as a politician to cope 
with the Philistines; and David, the idol of the 
South, was shown by events to be necessary to 
the Hebrew nation, and as such ivas acclaimed 
king by all parties. But even his genius and 
personal attractiveness failed to create a national 
feeling. The kingdom which he had created by 
his resistance to the Philistines was kept together 
by the fear of a hostile neighbour, and split along 
the natural line of cleavage as soon as that fear 
was removed. 

These early kings were little more than the 
tribal chiefs of nomad days. The main dili'erences 
were their recognition by the whole people and 
their possession of a bodyguard, consisting largely 
of foreigners, which was more serviceable than the 
tribal militia. At first there was very little organi- 
zation. The vagueness of historv suggests that 
Saul had no fixed capital. The king was judge 
(2 S 14®“'-), general, and priest, the officers set 
apart for these duties being only his deputies. 
There is no clear statement of the king being the 
chief priest, but there are many indications that 
he sometimes exercised priestly functions. In 
Phosnicia, Tabnit styles himself ‘ priest of Astarte, 
king of the Sidonians,’ like his father. His son 
Eshmunazar calls his mother (she was his father’s 
sister) ‘priestess of Astarte’ and ‘queen,’ though 
he himself does not bear the priestly title. The 
story of Agag shows that Saul saw nothing wrong 
in ollering sacrifice (1 S 15). At the coming of the 
ark to Jerusalem David wore a linen ephod (2 S 
6‘^), a priestly garment such as Samuel wore (1 S 
2*®; cf. also Ex 28''). Both David and Solomon 
blessed the people (2 S 0'® and 1 K S'* ; cf. Nu 6^). 
The priests were the servants of the king, to be 
deposed or appointed at pleasure (1 K 2”- “), while 
David’s sons were priests, as if this were a pre- 
rogative of the roj'al family. Jeroboam i. prob- 
ably acted as priest (1 K 12^). 

The army w'as a militia, and campaigns seem to 
have been confined to the summer. But a point 
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was given to this army by the institution of the 
royal bodyguard of mercenaries. Under David the 
captain was apparently a PhUistine, and loyalty 
to their master was stronger than other motives. 
It was the fidelity of these hirelings that prevented 
Abisalom from sweeping the country at the outset 
of his rebellion. 

We have no certain information about the revenue 
of the early kings. As tradition insists on the 
lowly origin of both Saul and David, we must sup- 
pose that from the first they had a regular revenue 
from taxation apart from the booty that they 
might win in war. Jg 9* makes it probable that 
in those times taxes were not unknown, and that 
each State had its treasury, 1 S 17“ assumes that 
taxes were the regular thing in the days of Saul. 
It is significant that in the second list of David’s 
officials (2 S 20“) an addition is made to the earlier 
(2 S 8*®“’-) — the overseer of the tribute. The later 
version of Saul’s appointment assumes a tax of 
10 per cent. It is assumed on the strength of 1 S 
16“ and a few other verses that the langa were 
frequently the recipients of presents; but prob- 
ably these were, like gratitude, in expectation of 
favours to come. In Solomon’s reign an elaborate 
system of tax-collectors was set up — a system which 
was intended further to break down the tribal 
divisions still existing among the people. The 
king also possessed certain agricultural privileges 
(Am 7*), and in later times financial emergencies 
were met by special taxation (2 K 15“ 23“), 
Solomon is credited with a large income from 
taxation apart from the profits of trade and 
foreign tribute. In addition he employed the 
corvee (cf. 1 S 8'^). David’s kingdom illustrates 
Ibn Khaldun’s theory that a dynasty lasts only 
three generations : one of comparative barbarism, 
one of organized government and developed luxury, 
and then the crash. Solomon asked too much from 
his subjects ; the splendour of the court was bought 
by the impoverishment of the countryside, and, as 
the tribes had not had time to degenerate into 
serfs, they broke away from the government that 
pillaged instead of protecting them. The Phoe- 
nician kings were at first absolute, but later their 
power was limited by the nobles, and the govern- 
ment became an oligarchy. David’s successors 
were not equal to the task which almost crushed 
him — that of welding Judah and Joseph into one 
nation. While in the North the throne was a prize 
for any adventurer, in Judah all revolutions left 
David’s family the crown — a tribute to the power 
of the king of all Israel. 

As a general rule the crown was hereditary, 
descending to the eldest son — the chief exception 
being Solomon, In this case a palace clique abused 
the prestige of the dying king and the authority 
of religion in favour of its nominee. The king w.as 
a sacred person appointed by God (1 S 24*^ and 2 K 
9®), and in him centred the hopes of the prophets. 
It is probable that anointing referred specially to 
the priestly side of the king’s character. 

2 . Babylonian and Assyrian. — Though the Baby- j 
Ionian rulers of whom we hear first were Sumerians, 
yet the later forms of kingship are developments 
or modifications of Semitic ideas. In the earliest 
period of which anything is known the machinery 
of government was already well developed. We 
cannot trace the beginnings of any element of 
social life. The land was split up into a number 
oj city-State.s, each under its own ruler, called 
either ‘king’ or ‘pate.«i,’ ‘king’ being thp secular 
and ‘ patesi ’ the more religious title, signifying 
vicar of God. There is no clear distinction between 
the two titles, though a little later ‘ patesi’ is used 
for a vass,al king. Thus Eannatum of Lagash (c. 
2900) calls himself both patesi and king, while 
Enannatum I., who reigned a little later, uses only 


the title patesi. The early rulers of Assyria (c. 1 gcO) 
call themselves Ishakku (= priest-king). U’hac- 
ever his title, the Idng ruled by dirine richt. 
Many inscriptions have been found in whieli a 
king boasts that hb god had appointed him king 
of his land and shepherd of his people. ‘Thou 
hast created me and intrusted me with dominion 
over men’ (Nebuchadrezzar [Eawlinson, 1“, col. 1, 
line 55 f.]). In theory at least the king was an 
autocrat, however much hb power may have been 
limited in practice. 

The kin V is the agent of his country’s god ; in 
the treaty between the cities of Lagash and Umma 
(before 3000) the patesis of the towns are not men- 
tioned at all, but only the gods. They contended 
for their cities. ‘ Patesi ’ included the idea of priest, 
and it sometimes happened that one who assumed 
the style of king kept the older form, even putting 
the priestly rank first of his titles. It is not a 
very big step from regarding the sovercim ns 
agent or representative of the god to considering 
him the manifestation of deity or ns himself the 
god. This change took place veiw early. Perhaps 
it was helped by the rulers’ habit of _ putting 
statues of themselves in the temples whicli they 
built, to keep themselves fresh in the memory of 
the gods. Tiien offerings ivere made, not to the 
statues, but for the persons whom they repre- 
sented. It is specially noted that the olTerlngs for 
the statue of Ur-nina (king of Lagash c. 3000) were 
continued during the reign of Lugal-anda, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years later. The firet kings 
to receive dhune honours were the Semitic rulers 
of Akkad, northern Babylonia (c, 2000); Shar- 
gani-sharri b called the god of hb land, and 
NarSm-Sin’s name always nas the determinative 
for ‘god.’ Thence the custom^ spread to tlie 
Sumerian rulers of S. Babylonia ; and Gudea, 
patesi of Lagash c. 2450, was deified after his 
death. About fifty years later, Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, always describes him- 
self as god, and a temple is built in his honour. 
In later times Ashurbanipal calls_ himself ofTspring 
of Ashur and Belit. The suggestion tliat the deili- 
cation of the Icing is due to Egyptian influence has 


not found favour, . , n n 

At first the ruler was supreme m bqtli Uie 
secular and the religious sides of life, but m time 
the priesthood developed till its help was necdcit 
for all religious actions. Yet the king remained 
priest in theory, God still spoke to him dircctlj , 
Ishtar visited him in dreams to give him her com- 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi is proud to bo called P’’®' 
phet of Nidaba.’ He was the manifestation ol um 
god, but also the representative of his pcoiiie- 
Thb was never forgotten. The kings of 
and Lagash are priests of 
himself ‘keeper of the temple of Bel atNippn^ 

and do\vn to the latest times the Assyrian Km 
are priests of Ashur, sometimes riving the rm'P”' 
title the precedence. A son of NarJira-bin 
a priest, and his daughter a pnestess. .The pnesw 
were always under the control of their chie, 
king; their subservience appears m 
of the oracle priests to find in omras .that 
obviously unfavourable meanings pleamug t 

'./^mother aspect of this is the national eignificance 
of the king’s person : a calamity to him i.s a n 
disaster ;iience the elaborate 
conduct. All ill omens must be kept far from • 
riius the ceremonies for the rim 

ire much longer and more complicated than in 
case of a private person ; royalty m so 
that the king has hecomc the slave of the f n 
hood. On five days in the month 
:ouch animal food, nor change hw garmcn - • 
L-iro ho bring an offering to the go'ls. " 
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question whether certain of the penitential psalms 
are individual or national is beside the point ; it is 
the king, the people’s representative, -who speaks 
for the nation. The law tells the same tale. The 
court sits in a temple, and the oath is taken in the 
name of a god or gods, and sometimes in the king’s 
name also ; 
the Hebrew 
the life of th 

pileser and a god in Barrekub’s inscription” from 
Zenjirli). As lawgiver he is guided by social and 
political expediency, but his decrees are published 
under divine auspices. The series of omens founded 
on the exploits (whether real or imaginai-y is im- 
material) of Sargon I. can hardly be explained on 
the ground of the political importance of these 
exploits. It was the deeds of a hero peculiarly 
under divine protection that became normative for 
future ages. 

Naturally the king was absolute, but he was the 
‘ shepherd of his people,’ and the government was 
always rather patriarchal. The people had their 
rights, which the monarch could not outrage. The 
splendid title ‘ king of righteousness ’ was not 
home altogether in vain. In the South we have 
a witness in the reforms of Urukaginu of Lagash 
(c. 2800) and the Code of 5®^™™’irabi, while in 
Assyria, even in the days of its greatest power, any 
person could make a written appeal to the king. 
Though the Assyrians are unpleasantly notorious 
for bloodthirsty cruelty, they devoted great care 
to the internal economy of their oiyn land. Not 
only was Assyria plentifully supplied with cattle 
of all sorts, the booty of innumerable wars, but 
the kings introduced new trees, and in other ways 
encouraged agriculture. The system of irrigation 
was, of course, their constant care. From the first 
the throne was hereditary, though we do not know 
whether primogeniture was the rule. In Assyria 
it is claimed that for fifteen hundred years the 
crown descended from father to son. The king’s 
material power rested on the army. The idea that 
the king ovraed his domain had long since died out, 

et part of the soil belonged specially to the State, 

eing held on feudal tenure. The occupier was 
bound to military service, in payment for which he 
held his fief. This could not be alienated, and in 
default of heirs returned to the State. If the 
owner were summoned for service and had no one 
to leave in charge of his laud, the State appointed 
a bailiff, who was charged to pay one-third of the 
produce to the owner’s family. In addition, the 
feudatories had certain privileges, were, to some 
extent, outside the jurisdiction of ordinary officials, 
and were not liable to the corvie. The Assyrian 
government appears to have lived often on the 
tribute of vassal States. 

3. Arabian. — It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no settled government has evolved among the 
nomads of Arabia. The dynasties of 5ira and 
Ghassan are only apparent exceptions. All Arabian 
States have had tlieir centre in the cities that lie 
on the borders of the country, open to foreign 
influence by land or sea. Among the nomads 
the tribal chief is the leader in war, but at other 
times he has only advisory authority and the 
weight of personal influence. Even among the 
settled tribes in the hinterland of Aden it is often 
impossible to put a criminal to death ; for by so 
doing the chief (he calls himself ‘ Sultan’) would 
expose himself to the dangers of a blood-feud. 

Among the fertile valleys of Yemen it was 
different, and at an early date settled States came 
into being. Unfortunately, the materials for a 
study of this period are scanty and largely inacces- 
sible. No agreement has yet been reached as to 
the date of many of the inscriptions, the two 
schools of interpretation differing by some six 


yet he is the final court of appeal (cf. 
oaths ‘ by the life of Jahweh ’ and ‘ by 
e king,’ also the association of Tiglath- 


hundred years. The chief States were (1) the 
Yemen, ruled by two dynasties having their 
capitals at Sirwah and Ma’rib, and later by the 
Himyarite kings of Saba and Dhu Eaidan known 
to Arabic tradition as Tubba's ; (2) Ma'inorMa'an 
in the Jauf ; (3) Qataban ; and (4) ^adramaut. 
The date of the kings of Ma'an is uncertain. In 
Yemen the earliest rulers were the mkrb, prob- 
ably Mukarribs, the priest-kings of Sirwfih* We 
have the names of thirteen princes who ruled 
between the 9th and the 6th cent. B.C., but tlieir 
functions and powers are unknoivn. The title 
seems to mean * he who makes offerings.’ Their 
rule probably extended well to the east, for Sargon 
(715 B.c.) mentions one Ith'nmarathe Sabsean, pre- 
sumably one of the dynasty. The name occurs on 
the monuments. 

Next followed a line of kings ruling at Ma’rib, 
coming to an end about 115 B.C. and followed by 
the Ilimyarite kings, whose kingdom was finally 
destroyed by the Abyssinians in A.D. 525. It is 
probable that the kings of Ma'an were contempor- 
ary with the earlier rulers of Yemen (Saba), though 
Hommel and Glaser would put the first of them 
about 1500 B.C. 

The royal title was not restricted to the head of 
the State, but was shared by his sons. In one 
inscription a father and two sons bear the title, 
just as in a State of that description to-day all 
members of the ruling house are called Sultan. 
Elsewhere Alhan Nahfan, king of Saba, does not 
give himself that rank, though he gives it to his 
sons {CIS iv. 308). Besides kmgs we read of lords, 
and it is probable that tlie people were divided into 
classes or castes ; and the lords in their inaccessible 
castles may well have been as independent as the 
feudal barons in Europe. According to one tradi- 
tion, the doumfall of Dhu Nuwtts, the last king of 
Yemen, was largely due to his lack of control over 
his barons. Women held an honourable position 
in the land ; two together appear as * lords,’ and, 
like the king, receive the commands of their god 
through an oracle {CIS iv. 387). Occasionally the 
kings seem to be invoked along with the gods, 
though in a secondary place {CIS iv. 374)— remind- 
ing one of Babylonia, 

Two other States rose in early Arabia, 5ira and 
Ghassan, though they were native in part only, 
being due to outside influence. Rome and Persia 
were continually annoyed by the incursions of the 
Bedawin into the settled lands of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, BO one protective measure was to make 
friends with the nearest Arabs. Hira was a vassal 
of Persia, and in very close touch with its over- 
lord ; Arabs filled responsible posts at court, and 
BahrSm Gur, who afterwards became king, was 
educated at 5ka. These States closely resemble 
the rule of the Rashids at Hail in the last century ; 
the Sultan’s power rested on the Bedawin, who 
were held to tlieir allegiance by tribal honour and 
presents from the taxes contributed by towns 
and trade. History has preserved the memory of 
the mixed population at — fko tent-dwelling 

Arabs, the Christians of the town, and the allies — 
a mixed population which for various reasons 
settled under the government. There is no explicit 
evidence, but conditions must have been very simi- 
lar in Ghassan, where the government remained 
migratory and Roman gold helped to uphold the 
loyalty of the Arabs. Tabari tells us that Ga- 
dhima, the founder of the dynasty of 5ira, was a 
prophet and soothsayer, suggesting that authority 
there was religious in its ongin. 

Muliammad founded a State where divine revela- 
tion was the supreme law, and after his time religion 
has played the greatest part in most States formed 
and ruled by Arabs. Ibn Khaldfln’s observation 
remains true, that religion alone -will not make a 
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State ; the feeling of nationality must also be 
present (Prolegomena, Beirut ed., p. 159). The 
Umayyad Khalifs claimed to be the successors 
of the Prophet, and made this the chief prop of 
their authority ; yet their power depended on the 
solidarity of their supporters, and, when the old 
strife of Qais and Kalb, Mudar and Yemen, broke 
out afresh, their kingdom collapsed ; till then they 
had made head against all religious revolts of 'Alids 
and Khawarij (q.v.). The Carmatians (q.v.) can 
hardly be called a kingdom ; yet the Imams of Oman 
claimed first spiritual authority, as did the Wah- 
habis. Leadership might be hereditary or elective, 
but religion gave power and opportunity to the 
strength latent in a tribe or group of tribes. All 
these States are small copies of Muhammad’s great 
example. There is one exception, the dynasty of 
the Kasulids in Yemen ; but that was founded by 
a foreigner, and it had to fight continually against 
leaders whose authority was spiritual, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. After the fall of the Easulids 
the native authority was e.xercised by a spiritual 
head, the Imam. See, further, ‘ Muslim ’ section, 
above. 

Literature. — H ebrew : the Bible dictionaries. There is no 
special literature for the other countries. Phtenicia: R. 
Pietschrnann, Gesch. der Phonizier, Beriin, 18S9. Babylonia : 
L. W. King", Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, and Chronicles 
concerninn early Babylonian Kings, do. 1907 ; M. Jastrow, 
Religion Babytoniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 it. Arabia : 
C. Huart, Hist, des Arabes, Paris, 1912 ; R. A. Nicholson, Lit. 
Hist, of the Arabs, London, 1907 ; CIS, pt. iy. ; scattered notices 
in native authors. g, TIHTTON. 

KING (Teutonic and Litu-Slavic). — i. Sources 
relating to the Litu-Slavs. — In seeking to trace the 
early historical development of kingship in Northern 
Europe, it will be well to deal first of all with the 
facts relating to the Litu-Slavic peoples, as these 
provide^ a basis_ also for a knowledge of the early 
Teutonic conditions. We begin, therefore, by 
quoting from the oldest available authorities a 
number of references to modes of government among 
the Litu-Slavs of Eastern Europe. 

(a) The Chronicle of Nestor (ed. F. ilikloslch, Vienna, 1860, 
ch. vi.) : They lived each with his family and in his own 
locality [».«. separate from one another), each ruling over his 
own family.’ 

(b) Procopius, de Bell. Goth. ill. 14 l ra vop eSrrj Tatra ISKAa- 
^gvoi re xat ’Avrat ovk apyovrat irpbv avSptr r vbr, oAA' er SgyO’ 
Kparig €K iroAotou ^lorevova'i, eai Sia rovro avrois tuo vpayfiartor 
a<l TO Tt avinfmpo Kai SvoKoha ifKoivov(‘ assembly of the people ’) 

aycTat. 

(c) Mauritius, Strategicum, ix. 6(ed. J. Scheffer, Upsala, 1604, 

p. 218) : TO eSvTj Tbip S/chafiior xat’Avrwv opoStaird re Koi oporpoird 
Tt fieri xat iKevOtpa ffouAoverSoi g apyecSai iretBofitra 

.. . mhXujv Si oirrtar pgytav Ka\ eurvypovtos ijeooTtov npos aWghovT 
OVK aroirov Tiros avriby ytTOXtipi^toBai g XSyois g Sojpoir #eoi 
paJiiiTTo Tovs iyyvripto tuv fi-tOopiiav koX tow dAAoir inipxtoBoi, 
ira nv trpos rrdrras rySpa truioir g fiorapxiar iroigarjj^ (’. . .it 
will be well by means of conversations or gifts to win some of 
them, and especially those nearer the frontiers, to our side, and 
then fall upon the rest, so that a common hatred may not 
bring about a union or a monarchical government’). 

(d) Peeudo-Caisarius of Nazianzus, in his theological tractate 
dating from the beginning of the 6th cent. A.P. (PG xxxviii. 
985, dialogue 110, quoted in Archie fur slav. Philologie, xxxi. 
(1909) 579): SxAainjvoi . . . vnapxovirir avBaSeis, auroi-opoi, 
drgyeydrtvTOt, irvveywv dvaipovrrts, <rvrt(T9i6y.troi g avvoStvoyrts, 
Tov trioir gytpora aai dpxorra. 

(e) ConstantmmPorphyrogenetaB, deAdministrandoIinperio, 
ed. Bonn, 1840, p. 128: dp^oyras Si, ivc d/oiri, toOto to eOn? fty 
ixti trhgv (ovnirovs Izupan ; see below) yeporras, KoBht koi ai 
Aoiirai If icAagiViai cYowri Toirov. 

CO Thietmar of Merseburg, vi. 18 (SIGB, ‘ Script.’ Hi. 

812), writing of the Wilzi : • his autem omnibus qui communitcr 
Liutici vocanturdominus specialiter non preside! ullus ; unanira! 
consilio ad placitum suimet necessaria discucientes, in_ rebus 
efUciendls omnea concordant. Si quis vero ex comprovincialibus 
in placito contradicit, fustibus verberatur, et si forlnsccus 
palam rciistit, aut omnia tneendio et continue depredatione 
perdit, aut In eorum presencia pro qualitate sua pecuniae per- 
BOlvit quantitatem debitas.’ 

(ff) The Chronicle of Boguchtcal, ch, i. (A. Blelowski, ilonu- 
menta Polonia; hittoriea, Lemberg, 1661-72, ii. 473 : quoted by H. 
Schreuer, (I ntersuehiingen sur VerfaSTungtgeschiehte der hohm~ 
Uehtn SagenzeiC, Leipzig, 1902, p. 73, note 24): ‘Lcchltae, 
qui nullum regem seu princlpem inter se, tanquam fratres et 
ab unopatre ortum habentes, habere consueverant. red tanturo 
duodecim discretiores et locupictiores ex se eligebant, qui 


quaestiones inter se emergentes difflniebant et rem publicAie 
gubernabant, nulla tributa seu invita servitia ab aUnuo etl 
gentes. Gallorum impetum formidantes quendam virum ttwa- 
uissimum nomine Crak, cuius mansio protunc circa Buviu'm 
Wislam fuerat, sorto sibi divinitus inter Iratres suos Lechitai 
tributa, in eorum capitaneum seu duceni excrcitus, ut veriiii 
dicam, nam iuxta Polonicam interpretationem dux cxercilui 
woyewoda nppellatur, unanimiter clegerunt. Iste Oak, uui 
latine Corvus dicitur, victor cffectus, per Lechitas est in tesea 
Bssumptus.’ 

(h) Adam of Bremen, iv. 18 : '(the Prussians) nullum iiiur ta 
dominum pati volunt.' 

(t) Alfred the Great's tr. of Orosius (see F. Kluge, AnctlMch- 
sisches LesebucK^, Halle, 1902, p. 30) : ‘ pat Eastland (i.r. tt* 
Prussian country) is swj-jye mycel, and pair biff swy,)'e m-inlg 
burh, and on ailcere byrig bijcyningc. And p.er biSawiJ'e 
mycel hunig and flscnaCf; and se cyning and I'a ricostan liicn 
drincaS myran meolc (mate’s milk), and pd unspddigan and 
pi ptowan drincaS medo.’ 

{;) Peter of Dusburg, Chronica, iii. 228: ‘De latrmieuUr, qui 
LXX regulos terre Lethowie occiderunt.’ 

(k) Privilegium of the city of Bartenstcin, in 0. Hartknoch, 
De TcpTtbUca veterum Borussonim (quoted by 0. Hein, 'Alt- 
preussisoho w:-*f.~i.-«c-n„-i.i-.i.fo t,!„ o-denszeit,' in ZB 
xxii. (1890) ■ : ' : ■ ; ■ ■ populus.' 

(f) Script f’ •' . ■■■ ■ . 1846-63, 1. 6S7. 

Here wo read that, in a general rising of the Samlanders tor 
the purpose of demolishing the Memel fortress, there was, llrst 
of all, an assembly of the ‘ wisest ’ by themselves, whose de- 
cision was then to be submitted to the public assembly. 

(m) The Olivmr Chronicle (Scriptores rer. Pruss., Lclpiig, 
1861-74, 1. 680 : quoted in O. Hein, op. cil. p. 165) ; ‘ Illo in tem- 
pore erat in Warmiaunapenerafio [‘clan,’ Hribe') valde potens, 
quae dicebatur Bogatini, qui simul congregati aedificaverunt 
Schrando.’ 

(n) The Arabian traveller,Ibn Buatah, writing of the ’Ilusslans 
(as regards whom, however, wo do not know whether In the 
writers day (lOth cent.) they were Slavs or Scandinavian 
Varangians), says : ‘ When any of the Russians has a matter 
against another, he takes him to law before the Czar. Hero 
they argue their case with each other; and when the Czar 
gives his Judgment, what ho commands is done. But II both 
parties are dissatisfied with the Czar’s Judgment, the final 
arbitrament must, by order of the Czar, bo left to the sword 
(quoted by L. K. Goetz, Das russischs Becht, Stuttgart, 1010, 
i. 191). 


2 . General development amon^ the Litu-Slavs. 
— "Wliile these fragments of what is _at be.st a very 
meagre literary tradition show considerable dilfer- 
ences in date and place of ori<’in, we sliall never- 
theless not err very CTeatly in drawing from them 
the following general impression of the early con- 
ditions of government in Litu-Slavic Europe, 'j e 
must necessarily take as our starting-point the 
family union (a, g, m), which formed a local com- 
munity, and was governed by one (a) or more Ig) of 
its members. The verb used of this type of rale is 
Old Slav, vlasti (cf. Lith. wSldyti, Goth, waldctn). 
The rulers themselves are referred to by V’ntere 
using Greek and Latin as {tfiyes (c) and regnh n), 
and in A.S. as ‘ kings ’ (i) ; and within a particular 
province or district they might be verj’ numerous 
(e.g., in Lithuania, seventy; cf. j). In their oivn 
language they are called simply starosU (Ozccii 
coz mi starosta dd ; cf. Schreuer, tm- ctl. )>. ov, 
line 49), i.e. •ylpovris (e), ‘ elders,’ ana this term is 
found also in the Prussian district (cf. Ilein, op. 
cit. p. 162). Another designation in current u-so 
waszupan, Iromzujia, ‘county,’ ‘district’(fovs’a>’ovj , 
cf. e), as regards which we cannot say whether it 
is a native Slavic word cognate with Skr. gOpu, 
‘oxherd’ (lit. ‘cattle reservation’), or aloan-woru 
from the Turco-Tatar family of langiinges (cl. 
Archiv fur Slav. Philologie, nnxi. [lOOUJoS/, note 
3). Besides the regtili, ‘ kings of tfic 

Prussian region, who are said to have livcu in 
strongholds and drunk mare’s milk-— the ordinarj 
manliaving to bo content with mead (t)— 've near 
also of a kind of ari.stocracy, viz. ‘discretiores cl 
locuplctiores’ (g), A.S. ‘ricostan men (»), not''" 
(h). the ‘wisest’ (/), wlio take the place of too 
‘kings’ and are sometimes hardly to be tlistin 
guished from them. In times of danger, ngm > 
these men of rank choose from nmong thcm.se 
n vogevoda (g), ‘duke.’ Thm term, "■■Inch incans 
literally ‘army-leader’ (cf. 0, Lii-ss. toy, 
vodiii, • to lead,’ and is already found in the Orc- 
of Constantinns Porphyrogcnctus as poepiioi, can - 
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traced in the Old Polish and South Slavic dialects 
(see below), and may, therefore, he safely regarded 
as a primitive Slavic ^yord. When such a voyevoda 
had led his forces to victory, he might become a rex 
ig). The position of these clans or family chieftains 
— voyevode, reguli, staroste, etc. — in relation to their 
people was by no means a secure or permanent 
one. If their rule came to be unsatisfactory to 
their subjects, they were assassinated at a meal or 
on the march (d). In particular, their authority 
was everywhere subordinate to that of the tribal 
assembly (6, /, 1), the primitive Slavic name for 
which probably appears in 0. Kuss. vece, Czech 
vesce, Pol. loiecc (! connected with Skr. vac, Gr. 
rtiros, ‘ discourse ’) ; for the uniform and charac- 
teristic feature that manifests itself amid great 
diversity throughout _ all Eastern Europe is the 
democratic type of social order in which, with their 
intolerance of rule in the proper sense, the Slavs 
and Litn- Prussians lived (6, c, d,/, h). In some 
cases the aflairs to be resolved u^on by the popular 
assembly, where disorder and violence might pre- 
vail (/), were decided beforehand by the ‘ wisest’ 
(f). We have very little information as to the 
rights and duties of these chiefs. They had no 
power to impose ‘tributa sen invita servitia’ (g). 
The first, in fact, to introduce regular imposts 
(ohroki) among the Russians was Oleg (879-912), 
as we learn from other sources. In time of war, 
or, at least, in the more important campaigns, the 
command was assigned to the voyevoda, or ‘ duke.’ 
We learn from Peter of Dusburg that this was 
also the practice among the Prussians (cf. Hein, 
op. cit. p. 162). The reference to the king among 
the Russians, as having a power of arbitration, 
perhaps applies to Scandinavians, and not to Slavs 
at all(n). Among the latter, in fact, the universal 
practice seems to have been the blood-feud in its 
most ruthless form (cf. Blood-FEUD [Slav.], vol. ii. 
p. 733 flf. ; also Peter of Dusburg, in Hein, op. cit. 
p. 166 ; ‘ nulla compositio potest intervenire, nisi 
prius homicida vel propinqm eius occidantur ’). One 
important duly and prerogative of the clan-chief- 
tain, however, was to decide as to the territory 
which his people were to occupy — a task which 
would frequently fall to him in the numerous 
migrations of the age. Such an assignment is 
mentioned in the Bohemian legend related by 
Cosmas : 

‘ Senior, quem alii quasi dominum comitabantur, inter cetera 
BUGS sequaces sic affatur, o sooii . . . eistite gradum . . . haec 
est ilia terra quam saepe me Vobis promisisse memini ' (i. 2 ; cl. 
Schreuer, op. cit. p. 7V). 

Einally, it should be mentioned that the several 
clans or family-unions lived in a state of constant 
mutual warfare, that they were all essentially alike 
in their social structure, and that they could be 
most easily subjugated by the policy expressed in 
the maxim ‘ divide et impera ’ (c). 

We have been thus far unable to point to any 
fundamental difference between the Slavs and the 
Litu-Prussians in regard to their forms of govern- 
ment. But there is one remarkable feature, not as 
yet satisfactorily explained, peculiar to the Litu- 
Prussians, viz. the existence among them of a chief 
priest possessing an almost supreme authority. Of 
this personage Peter of Dusburg writes : 

* Fuit autem in medio natlonis huius perversae, scilicet In 
Nadrovria, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens noraen suum a 
Komaf in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe, quern colcbant 
pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa rejfit universalem eccleslam 
fidelium, ita ad istius nutum sen mandatum non solum gentes 
praedictae sed et licthowini et aliae nationes Lyvoniao terras 
regebantur. Tantno fuit auctoritatis, quod non solum ipse vel 
aliquis de sanguine suo vcrum etiam nuntius cum baculo suo 
vel alio signo note transiens terminos Infidelium praedictorum 
are/ 7 iM«et nobifiifus c( communt populo in magna reverentia 
haberetur* (Script, rer. Prttsj. i. 63). 

3. Points of resemblance among the Southern 
Slavs. — Apart from this figure among the Litu- 
Prussians, the general sketch of the Litu-Slavio 


mode of government given above holds good to 
a remarkable extent also of the Southern Slava, 
more particularly in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
almost to the present day, as we learn from the 
accounts of F. S. Krauss, Sitte iind Branch der 
Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 24ff., 58 ff. etc., and 
P. A. Rovinsky, ‘ Geographical and ethnographical 
Description of Montenegro ’ (Russ.), in Collection oj 
the Itoyal Academy of Sciences, Ixiii. (1897), esp. p. 
158 ff. From the modern system of government 
among the Southern Slavs we may, accordingly, 
glean a wider and more precise knowledge of the 
state of matters among the ancient Slavs and Litu- 
Prussians. In Montenegro and Herzegovina like- 
wise our starting-point must be the conception of 
the tribe or clan {picnic) based upon, or at least re- 
garded as based upon, agnatic kinship, such clan 
or tribe, again, being subdivided into a number of 
brotherhoods (bratstva) and villages {scla). Those 
who were chosen by their people to stand at the 
head of these plemena are designated in various 
ways, e.g. as ‘ chiefs ’ {glavari), ‘ elders ’ {stareySine), 
zupani, and, mostcommonly, as ‘ dukes ’ {voyevode ) ; 
certoin other terms applied to them are clearly 
borrowed from foreign usage, as, e.g., guvernadur 
(Ital. governatore), sirdar (from Perso-Turkish ; 
Mod. Pers. sardar, Pahl. solar, O. Pers. *sara-dara} 
cf. Mod. Pers. sar, Avest. sarah — ‘ head’), knee (from 
Teutonic ; see below), ban (jSoedvot in the Greek of 
Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, from Turk, bayan, 

‘ rich ’). A number of these titles are applied 
specially to the heads of the smaller groups. 

The position of these chiefs of the pleme, if we 
may take that of the voyevoda as generally repre- 
sentative of the others, may be described as follows. 
The voyevoda was, above all, the leader of an army, 
and would, of course, he chosen for the post as one 
who had specially distinguished himself in war. 
His appointment was for life, although he might 
be deposed if he failed to justify his people’s choice 
— ^if, e.g., he fell short in heroic qualities or judicial 
ability. He could bequeath ms position to his 
sons, though not without the consent of the people, 
Avho might, if they regarded the nominated son 
as incapable of leading them, choose instead a 
nephew or some other relative ; the right of suc- 
cession, in fact, pertained rather to the bratstvo 
to which the former voyevoda belonged, or, at least, 
the bratstvo retained the privilege as long as it had 
power to defend it. F rom time immemorial certain 
eminent families had possessed the right, not 
indeed de hire, but de facto, of appointing one of 
their own number to the leadership of the pleme. 
Among the Southern Slavs, accordingly, thefamilies 
of the zupani, bani, and voyevode now represent 
what we should call the oldest nobility. But the 
main consideration in the choice of a leader Avas 
ahvays personal character. The voyevoda Avas at 
first a herdsman like the rest, and it Avas only 
gradually, and mainly as a result of his military 
achievements, that he attained the position in 
Avhich at length he controlled all the external and 
internal aliairs of his^ieme. Various honours Avere 
then accorded to him ; in particular, he Avas as- 
signed the place of honour at the top of the table. 
The present Aiuiter is unable to give any informar 
tion regarding the revenues of the voyevoda (os re- 
g<ards the smpan, cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 27). It Avas 
only the stronger n/cmena, hoAvever, that had their 
OAATi voyevoda ; the Aveaker ones put themselves 
under the pOAver of the stronger. 

The poAver of the voyevoda Avas thus in some cases 
very great; nevertheless, the real authority Avas 
in the hands of tlie people, AA-ho exercised it through 
their representatives in the public assembly (sbor, 
skupStina). Each pleme, accordingly, had certain 
favourite places — a shady grove, a full-floAving 
spring — at which it held its assembly. The ns- 
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semblies did not meet regularly, but were convened 
only on occasions of importance, as, for the 
purpose of electing a voytvoda, of settling a long- 
standing feud, of adjusting a legal dispute that 
tlireatened the public peace, of conducting negotia- 
tions until hostile peoples, etc. The several hrat- 
stva, villages, and families also held assemblies. 
The separate united only in times of meat 

danger, and, as a rule, like the ancient ^avic 
family-societies already considered, lived in a state 
of savage warfare with one another. 

4 . Corresponding general features among the 
Teutons. — From the Litu-Slavs we turn to the 
Teutons, not so much, however, \vith the intention 
of giving a detailed and complete account of their 
forms of government— this has frequently been done 
already (most capably by H. Brunner, Deutsche 
Bechtsgeschichte, i.“, Leipzig, 1906, and R. Schroder, 
Lchrbuch der deutschen Bechtsgeschichte do. 1907) 
— as with a view to showing, in connexion ivith what 
has been said above, that the same (or at all events 
a very similar) mode of government must have once 
obtained among the Teutons as among the Slavs, 
and that, moreover, in the earliest historic, partly 
indeed in pre-historic, times, that mode of govern- 
ment had attained to a more advanced constitu- 
tional stage under Western, i.e. Celtic, influences. 

The most comprehensive political term used by 
Ctesar and Tacitus in connexion unth the Geimans 
is civitas, ‘a nationality,’ ‘a State,’ Goth, piuda, 
O. Norse pJdS, A.S. pdod, O.H.G. dicta, cognate 
with 0. Irish tiath, ‘people,’ Osean toiFto, ‘civi- 
tas,’ Unibr. tota, ‘urbs,’ Lett, tduta, ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘ people,’ 0. Pruss. tauto, ‘land, ’originally 
‘the whole’ (cf. Lat. totus). The name given by i 
the Romans to a subdivision of the civitas was 
pagus. The meaning of pagus, or at least its 
original meaning, as applied by Ctesar and Tacitus 
to the German institution, may be inferred from 
the primary signification of the Teutonic word 
which was rendered by the Lat. pagus, viz. Goth. 
gaxvi, O.H.G. gewi (Germ. Gau), ‘canton,’ ‘shire.’ 
The present UTiter was the first to suggest the 
theory (cf. BcaUcxikon der indogermaniscken 
Altcrtumslcunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 799) — now 
accepted also by F. Kauffhiann {Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, Munich, 1913, i. 79 ; questioned by 
Rietschl in J. Hoops, Beallexikon der germanischcn 
Alter tumshunde, Strassburg, 1911-13, ii. s.v. ‘Gau’) 
— that Goth, gawi comes from *ga-axo-ya-m, that 
it is cognate with Gr. otri, ‘village,’ 
oia.1 {=(pv\al’ Kihrpioi) and thus means ‘local union 
of village septs,’ i.e, of clans united in villages. 
These clans are doubtless what Ciesar {dc Bell, 
Gall. vi. 22) speaks of as ‘ gentes cognationesque 
hominum qui nna coierint,’ and to which their 
‘magistratus ac principes quantum et quo loco 
msum est agri attribuunt’ (on the assignment 
of territory by the chieftains of family-societies 
see above). They are also to be identified with 
the consanguineous communities which in grave 
emergencies could send some thousand warriors 
into tlie field ; the pagus, in short, was the ‘ thou- 
sand ’ (cf. Eng. ‘ hundred,’ as the division of a sjiirc, 
in which, however, the reference is to families, 
not soldiers), at the head of which stood the 
vrisundi-faps. The Teutonic pagi, which, as_ wo 
liave seen, were, in the Roman period, subdivi.sions 
of the civitas, must certainly have been relatively 
independent in earlier times ; and, indeed, as late 
as the M-ar -with Arminius, the Chemscan pagus of 
Inguiomer, the uncle of Arminius, was still in a 

S osition to maintain its independence (cf. Bninner, 
Deutsche Bcchtsgeschichtc, i. 115). 'Thus all our 
available data combine to show that the Teutonic 
gau — what the Romans called pagus — corresponds 
generally to the plcme, ‘tribe,’ ‘clan.’ which, as 
we saw, existed among the Slavs. 


Of the development of kingly rule amons 
teutons as well as Slavs, accorainglj-, we are 
now in a position to form some such general 
inipr^sion as follows. Already in the reniofc 
primitive Aryan period, as appears from the 
Imgmstic group Goth, piuda, Irish tuath, Osc. 
ToiFTo, etc., noted above, certain clans comhiacd 
at the call of special circumstances ; and, just as 
among the Slavs such combinations were plnccd 
under the leadership of a voyevoda, so among the 
Teutons they were directed by an ‘army-lender’ 
(0. Norse hertogi, A.S. heretoga, O.H.G. hcrizogo) 
— a fact distinctly attested by early writers ; thus 
Caesar imtes : 

‘Cum bcllum civitas aut illatum defendit aut infert, ni.icij. 
tratus, qui ei bello praesint, ut vitao necisquo habcant 
tatem, deli^ntur. In pace nullus communis cst maqistratu«; 
Bed principes regionum atquo paporum inter suos ius dicunt 
controversiasquB minuunt’ (d« Bell. Gall. vi. 23) ; 
and Bede, speaking of the Saxons, says : 

* Non enim habent repem iidem antiqul Saxones, sed satra- 
pas (A.S. aldorman, in Beowulf alder — precisely like the Slav. 
Btarosfo] jjlurimos suae gentl praepositos, qui 'ingruente belli 
articulo mittunt aequaliter sortes, et quemeunquo son ostend- 
erit, hunc tempore belli ducem omnes sequuntur, liuic obtcinji- 
erant ; peracto autem bello, rnrsum aequalis polentise oninci 
flunt satrapae’ (HE v. 10). 

But, ivliile among the Slavs such combinations, 
formed for a special purpose, soon dissolved again 
into their component parts (the plcmena, or clans) 
when that purpose had been efleoted, they must, 
among the Gemians, liave been of a more incor- 
porate and more permanent kind ; and, in point of 
fact, this important advance towards the fomia- 
tion of a political State (in place of the primitive 
family, or clan-State, whicli was longest main- 
tained among the Slavs) must liave been the result 
of influences emanating from Western Europe, i.e. 
from the Celts, as the primitive Totitqnic wqnl 
denoting the domain of the piuda (ctmitw), viz. 
Goth, reiki, A.S. rice, O.H.G. rthhi, primUivo 
Teut. *rtk-yo-m, ‘realm,’ ‘kingdom’ (Germ. Btieh), 
is on indisputable linguistic grounds (cf. Sohmder, 
Beallexikon, p. 451) a derivative of the O. Insh 
rige (*rgg-yo-m, *rtg-yo-m), and this, again, is de- 
rived from the Celtic term for ‘Icing,’ 0. Irish ri, 
acc. rig (cf. Orgeto-rtx, Dumno-rix). 

As regards the form of government, the civitates, 
as they were called by the Romans, fell into two 
classes, viz. those which were governed by a 
single rex, and those which were governed by a 
number of principes from the several pagi, inu 
Teut. term for the king of a nationahta (i.e. rw 
civitatis) appears in the series Goth, piudans, 0.1^. 
pjo^ann, A.S. ptoden, all connected with the 
piuda discussed above. The chiefs of the several 
pagi (‘clan-rulers,’ or whatever we may call fbcj") 
were, no doubt, original^ called ‘kmgs 
konungr, A.S. cyning, (5.H.G. chumng), rhjs 
word IB related to Goth, kuni, ‘ kin, ‘ tribe ; it 
means, however, not, as was formerly sunposea, 
one belonging to a family (i.e._ a family of rank), 
but ratlier something like ‘ king’s son, pvmcc, 
being derived, in fact, by the addition of tno 
patronymic sufii.v -inga (cf. Wulfing, Atheling, 
etc.), from a simple form ‘ king, winch « 

found in such compounds as O.H.G. 

‘ kingdom,’ A.S. cynehclm, ‘ king’s helmet, llns 
Veurn-s, or *kunyo-s, differs from kun\, /ninyo-rrt, 
‘tribe,’ O.H.G. chunnt, ‘people,’ only as 
gender, the relation of the two being exactly 10 
same ns between A.S. Itocl (masc.), , 

Uod (fern.), ‘ <;cn 5 ,’ or between Salian ’ 

‘dominus,’ and O.H.G. diet, ‘people’ (cf- “ " 
Gotb. kiuditis, connected ctymologicall} 

with Lat. gens, genlis). The */u/nyo-j, fl"® ^ 
gay, vraa the Vctinyo-m perFonified, nnd „ 

fntni, being et 3 rmologicalIy identioil '“■’fb ' ' 

ytyot, Lat. genus, denotes a tnbe tonnen, or - 
arded as formed, upon a basw of kinship, 1 1 - 
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philological evidence, too, brings ns to the result 
that the pagiis (the Goth, gawi ; cf. the ‘ gentes 
cognationesque tiominum’ of Ca3sar), -which was 
ovemed by the chuning {princtps), must have 
een a group closely resembling in structure the 
Slavic pleme. Now the more frequently the 
chxininga (principes pagorum), by first gaining the 
leadership in war (the hertog- or voyevoda-ship), 
raised himself to the position of the king of a 
nationality, the more generally would the term 
chuning come to hear the fuller signification of the 
latter, so that at length the distinction between 
■piudans and chuning became ^uite indefinite — the 
more so, indeed, as the constitutional position of 
the reges [civitatum'\ and the principes [pagorutn'] 
among the Teutons was in principle the same as, 
and in its main features virtually identical with, 
what it was among the Slavs and Litu-Prussians. 
As among the latter peoples, so among the Teutons, 
the reges and principes were elected by the 
people ; 

‘ reges ex nobilitato . , . Bumunt'(Tao. ffemt. vi(.); 'eliguntur 
In isdem concUiis et principes ' (t6. xii.)- 
Among the Teutons likewise the kingship was to 
some extent hereditary — ^in so far, namely, as in the 
several States there were regiae stirpes, H.e. power- 
ful families of rank, or, as it might be put with 
reference to the Slavs, powerful bratstva, who were 
able to procure the election of one of themselves 
(e.g., the son or other relative of the previous rex 
or princeps). As among the Slavs, moreover, the 
tribe, to whom the king or prince owed his election, 
might also depose, expel, or kill him — e.g,, when 
under liis rule it sufiered a failure of crops or a 
disaster in war, or found him acting contrary to 
its -will : 

‘Apud hos [Burgundios] . . . rex appellatur Hendlnoa [<•«. 
“the first," connected with Irish cit, “primus,” O. Gaul. 
Cintugnltus ; of. O.H.Q. furUto, “prince,” lit. “the first"), 
et ritu veteri potestate deposita removetur, si sub eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli vel segetum oopiam negaverit terra’ (Amm. 
Marc, xxviir. v. 14). 

Among the Germans, as among the Litu-Sla-vs, the 
rex or princeps had a very limited power in re- 
lation to his people : 

•Nee regibus infinita aut libera potestas' (Tao. Germ, rli.); 
they were obeyed ‘non precario iure parendi' (t'6. xliv.); 
‘ Verrito et Malorige, qui nationem earn [Frisiorum] regebant, 
in quantum German! rognantur’ (Ann. xiii. 64). 

In the royal as in the princely states of both races 
under discussion, the real power was in the hands 
of the people, and its organ was the public as- 
sembly (Goth, mapl, O.N. mdl, A.S. marSel, 
O.H.(j. mahal), in which the rea; or the princeps, 
or whoever else happened to speak, effected his 
■will, not by the influence of his position, but by 
the personal prestige which he enjoyed : 

* ilox rex vel princeps, prout aetaa cuique, prout nobllitas, 
prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, audiuntur auclori- 
tate Buadendi magis quam iubendi potestate ' (Tac. Germ. xi.). 
Finally, the Teutons seem to have resembled the 
Slavs in providing no fixed revenues for their 
reges or principes ; as regards the Germans, at all 
events, we have the express statement of Tacitus ; 

•Mos est civitatibus ultro ac viritini conferre principibus vcl 
armentorum vel frugum : quod pro honors acceptum etianx 
necessitatibus subvenit ’ tib. xv.). 

5. Features peculiar to the Teutons.— There 
were several points of difference between the 
Teutons and the Slavs with regard to the position 
of their rulers. Among the Teutons a very promi- 
nent part of the duties that fell to the king or 
urince was his share in the administration of the 
law. So far as the rex is concerned, this may be 
inferred from the fact that he could claim a por- 
tion of the compensation paid by an oflender 
(cf. Tac. xii., ‘pars multae regi’). Of the 

principes Crosar writes : 

‘ Principes regionum atquo pagoruro inter sues ius dlcunt con- 
troversiasquo minuunt ’ (vi. 23) ; 
and Tacitus says : 

‘ Eliguntur In Isdcm concillls ct principes, qui lura per pagos 
vlcosquo reddunt ’ (Germ. xU.). 


With this may be compared what was said regard- 
ing the Slavs -with reference to the extract (n) 
(p. 728'>), though it -was there observed that what the 
Arabian writer says of the function of arbitration 
that belonged to the king (Czar) may not refer to 
real Slavs at all. It is true that, according to the 
Chronicle of the year 862, the Slavs, in appealing 
to the Varangians, use the words ; ‘ Permit us to 
seek a prince who -will rule over us and judge 
according to law ’ {sudiltt po pravu) ; hut in the 
first redaction of the llussian Pravda (i. 19) it is 
still a communal court of twelve members (starci, 
‘elders’) that decides legal cases (on these ques- 
tions cf. L. K. Goetz, op. cit. i. passim). 

Another feature characteristic of the Teutonic 
kingship, even in primitive times, was its relation 
to the gods, which is clearly brought out by 
Tacitus in his description of the German practice 
of divination : 

‘Proprium pentis equoram quoque praesagia ac monitiia 
experiri : publice nluntur isdem nemonbus ac luois, candirii 
et nulio mortal! opere contact! : quoa presses sacro curru 
Bacerdos nc rex vel princeps [N.B. a single prince] oivitatis 
comitantnr hinnitusque ac fremitus observant ’ (Germ. x.). 

Here, again, the present ^vriter is unable to 
adduce any clear analogy from the Litu-Slavic 
world. 

Thus, on the whole, we may say that alike on 
Teutonic and on Slavic soil the position of the 
king or prince was in a political sense a distinctly 
weak one, and it is only among the Northern and 
Eastern Teutons that Tacitus finds a more 
vigorous grasp of royal power : 

• Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur paulo iam adductiuB quam 
cetorae Genuanorum gentes ; nondum tamen supra libertatem. 
Protinus deinde ab Oceano Rugi! et Lemovii; omniumque 
harum gentium insigne . . . erga reges obsequium’ (Germ, 
xliii.). ‘ Suionum [Swedes] bine civitates ... est lapud lllos 
et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat . . .’ (ft. xliv.). 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Celtic 
term for ‘king’ survived only in the Eastern 
Teutonic dialect (Goth, reiks, from Irish rf[(7]), 
while other derivatives from rt[y] denoting ‘ king- 
dom’ (Goth, reiki) and ‘powerful’ {reiMis) are 
found in all branches of the Teutonic family of 
languages. 

6 . General features of the Teutonic develop- 
ment. — We are now in a position to summarize 
the development of kingly rule among the Teutons. 
Our first datum here, as among Slavs, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians, is the existence of agnatic family- 
groups, which survive in the pagi of the Homan 
writers (Teut. * ga-aw-ya-m, ‘ village community 
of blood-relations,’ Goth, gawii and * kunyo-m, 
‘family,’ ‘clan,’ Goth. kuni). At the head of 
such a group stood the clan-chieftain, the *kunyo-s 
(O.H.G. chuning', cf. kuni-rtchi above), but the 
actual seat of communal authority was the public 
assembly (*maplam, Goth. mapl). From the 
earliest times these family-groups had combined 
■with one another for common action under a 
chosen leader {* haritugSn, O.H.G. herizogo), so 
forming groups {*pcu<Sd, Goth, piuda), which, once 
their object had been attained, were as a rule 
soon broken up into their component parts. Such 
temporary combinations, however, tended more 
and more to follow the Celtic model and to be- 
come permanent, even in times of peace, and at 
length resulted in the political structure which 
Roman writers call a civitas. The domain of a 
civitas, again, was designated *rik-yo-m (Goth. 
reiki), a Celtic loan-word, while the title of its 
chief might either be the Celtic term * rffo (Goth. 
rcilcs), or the Teut. *peu^ana-s (Goth, pntrfnjis), or, 
again, * kuni/o-s (O.H.G. chuning), the name ap- 
plied originally to the head of the family-group. 
Frequently, however, the civitas itself had a 
plurality of heads ; but, whether it lind one or 
more, the real power was vested in the public 
assembly, and the government w.as, at least 
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originally, of an essentially democratic form. 
Now this Teutonic phase of kingly rule exerted 
an influence in very early times upon the East of 
Europe — upon Lithuanians, Prussians, and Slavs. 
This IS shown in the clearest way by the evidence 
of language. From the Teutonic sphere come the 

0. Pruss. rlks, ‘Idngdom,’ riJcaut, ‘to rule,’ and 
riclMusnan, ‘ government,’ Avhile a term traceable 
in all the Slavic tongues — 0. Bulg. kiinedsl, Euss. 
knyazi, Czech knez, Pol. Icsiadz, etc. — was bor- 
rowed in primitive times from the Teut. * kiiningas. 
These derivatives seem to indicate that among the 
Litu-Slavs like^^'ise royal authority was here and 
there being more efl'ectively established, and that 
there were movements tending to pass away from 
the old family-State. When the Slavic chroniclers 
msh to convey the idea of real authority, of actual 
government in a political State, as contrasted with 
a mere management of alFairs in a district, they 
have to resort to the borrowed words knyazenie, 
knyaziii, in place of the native vlasti, vladeti (see 
above, p. 728*’). It was as knyae that the Scandi- 
navian Varangians were invited by the Slavs : 

‘ Oiirland.’said thelattcr, ' is large, good, and blessed with all 
things, liiit there is no order in it ; come to be knyae among us, 
and to rule over us ’ (kuneziti i vladeti nami ; cf. A. A. ^ach- 
matov. Story of the Invitation of the Varangians [Russian], St. 
Petersburg, 1904, posrfm). 

It is to be assumed, though we cannot follow up 
the subject here, that in an early epoch true 
civitatcs were formed upon the Teutonic pattern 
both in the East and in the West of the Slavic 
area — among Eussians, Czechs, and Poles, and 
doubtless also in Prussia and Lithuania. Among 
the Southern Slavs, however, the primitive family- 
State, as was indicated above, survived until the 
political reconstructions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. It is interesting to note that in the early 
Middle Ages the Slava adopted a new term for 
‘king’ from the proper name of Charlemagne, 
who came into hostile contact with them both 
in the East and in the South. This relatively 
modern importation appears in 0. Slav, krali, 
llass. koroll, Czech krdl, etc. Here, accordingly, 
we have a phenomenon analogous to what had 
taken place about a centuiy earlier among the 
Teutons, who adopted the term Kaiser (Goth. 
kaisar, A.S. cdsere, O.H.G. keisar) from the name 
of the great Cmsar, used as a title of the Emperors 
of Eoine. 

Litkratdre.— T his Is given in the article. There is os yet no 
special work in which ancient Teutonic and ancient Slavic 
modes of government are considered in their mutual relations. 

0. Schrader. 

KINGDOM OF GOD. — I. L\ TITS OT.— 

1. Introduction. — Behind the ideal ICingdom of 
God, which appears in the prophets and psalmists, 
there had doubtless been, as the author of 1 S S'* 
assumes, the conception that Jahweli was Israel’s 
King. This is found in the ancient song of Balaam 
(Nu 32-*); it is perhaps reflected in the name Mal- 
chishua, ^ven to Satil’s third son ; and the manner 
in which the term ‘King’ is applied to Jahweh by 
the earliest literary prophets (e.y.. Is O’, Hos lO’) 
indicates that it was an old practice. It was not 
peculiar to Israel ; tlie Ammonites, e.g., called 
their supreme god Moloch (‘ King’) (1 K 11’). The 
Kingship of Jfihweh was not thought to be lowered 
by the nse of an eartlily kingship in Israel ; at least 
such a feeling did not long persist. For the worship 
of Jahweh was manifestlj’ promoted by the centrali- 
zation of the government under the king-s, and the 
prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries thought of 
the government of Israel in the great future as 
vested in kings. If, then, there had ever been a 
feeling that the adoption of a kingly form of govern- 
ment was equal to the rejection of JahwclPs rule, 
as the editor of Judges and Samuel supposed (JgS*”, 

1 S S'* 12*'*), it must soon have been overcome. The 


presence of two thrones in Jerusalem, that of 
Jahweh in the Holy of Holies and that of U.aviti 
was regarded as normal for Israel. But Jahweh 
had not been long enthroned on Zion before the 
earthly kingdom^ was divided, and the period of 
decline began which was to end in exile and foreign 
domination. It ivas in this period and against tltis 
dark background that visions of an ideal kingdom 
arose in Israel. “ 

2. The data.— Glimpses of the coming Kingdom 
of God, more or less vivid and detailed, are loand 
from Amos onward, in the Psalms also, and to some 
extent in the historical writings, eveii Hioso which 
deal with the remote past. Of these data none can 
claim to be much older than the age of the first 
literary prophets ; some may be younger than the 
book of Daniel ; the larger part, however, belongs to 
the period between Jeremiah and tiie Maccabees. 
The section of this long period which seems to have 
been most fruitful in visions of the ideal Kingdom 
is that of the Babylonian Exile, and the most 
barren section the first century after the rebuilding 
of the Temple (516 B.C.), unless, with some scholars, 
we assign the last eleven chapters of Isaiah to the 
period of Ezra-Nehemiah. The three events that 
occasioned the most clearly defined groups of data 
regarding the ideal Kingdom were the approach of 
the Assyrian power (722-701 B.C.), the fall of 
Jerusalem (586), and, the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom by Cyrus (538). In riow^ of the 
first of these events, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, spoke of a great future beyond the ap- 
proaching day of evil ; in view of the second, 
Jeremiah wrote; and, in view of the last, a part at 
least of Is 40-66 was composed. _ The Psalms which 
contain general features of an ideal future seem to 
presuppose such an acquaintance with the nations 
and with sull'ering as came to Israel with the Exile, 
and those Psalms that may concern an individual 
king of the Davidic line, as 2, 18, 21, 45, 61, 72, SO, 
and 110, are most easily understood ns written after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

3. Jahweh and the ideal Kingdom.— The invan- 

able and supreme factor in tlie great future is 
Jahweh. On this all prophetic writings arc at 
one. 'Whatever agents assume prominence^ now 
and again, it is always Jahweh who is the efficient 
cause of the new and more perfect age. *® 
Jahweh who brings hack the dispersed of His 
people (Am 9***', IIos ll*’*'. Is ll***-, Mic2**, Jer 3 , 
Ezk 11**'** etc.) ; Jahweh who gives material pros- 
perity in the land of Israel (Hos 14’, Jer 30' , Lzk 
34“ Is 27=-’, Jer 3P, Ps 09“ Is 6G>=) ; Jnlnvcli who 
makes a new people for His new land, washing 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Is 4^), 
making a new covenant with His people (Jeryl ' 
giving them a new heart (Ezk 36*”), and putting His 
spirit upon them for ever (Is 59**)_; Jahweh who 
judges the nations (Am 1* etc.), brings^ foreigners 
to His temple (Is 56*), and sends blessings m* **■ 
flesh (Is 2* 55’). The ideal future pre.-^ents itsclt as 
a time ivlien Jahweh reigns in Zion over Ui.s people 
(Is 24=>, Mic 4*), and teaches His ways ^ all nations 
(Is 25®). This relation of Jahweh to Israel s ide.al 
future is rooted in Israel’s past. It is not some- 
thing quite new', but a glorification of the old. ino 
Mt. Zion of the ideal future is but the ancient 
mount made higher (Is 2"), and the new people arc 
people of a new covenant with Jahweh, moro_ 
ward than the old (Jer SI"*-’'). Thu.s at all points 
the ideal Kingdom is an idealization of tlicgrcatcs. 
facts of Israel’s past. . . a 

4. Davidic rule and the ideal 

mnimrtn Tiiih nnt cOTlKtiint/ fcJVtXirC of I^rnCI H 1 ^ 
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ular individual, and even in these exceptional cases 
it may be doubted whether the prophetic vision ever 
rested on an individual who w-as thought of as 
having no successor. Again, Davidio rule is to he 

S referred to the term ‘ Messiah,’ which, as W. H. 

lennett says (Bcligion of the Post-Exilic Prophets, 
IDdinhurgh, 1907, p. 348), is ‘ inconvenient and mis- 
leading.’ 

Davidic rule, it was said above, is a common but 
not a constant featxire of Israel’s ideal future. Wc 
find it in Amos (unless 9"'- he regarded as post- 
Exilic), Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, perhaps in Ps 2 
and Ps 18, hut there is only a shadow of it (Is 55‘) 
in that section of the OT which is so rich in visions 
of the future Kingdom (Is 40-66) ; it is not found 
in the Minor Prophets (except in those mentioned 
above), in Is 24-27, or in Daniel. This element of 
Davidic rule, where found, is of very unequal signi- 
ficance. Thus, c.g., in Hosea it is almost lost in 
the glory of Jahweh’s presence (3’). In Ezelciel 
it is obscured by the ideal temple ; the Davidic 
representative is a ‘prince,’ with princely rather 
than kingly functions (Ezk 45’ 46’- etc.). In the 
Psalter it is represented vaguely at times (Ps 21 
and 61 [?]), and again with authority (Pa 110). It 
stands out most conspicuously in Is 9®'- and 11’"’®. 
This fluctuation in the value of the Davidio rule may 
have been due to changes in the political environ- 
ment or to individual peculiarities of the various 
miters. In the prophetic outlook on an ideal future 
the Davidio house, as has been said, is more 
commonly mentioned than an individual Davidic 
king. In Amos and Hosea it is onlj’ the line of 
David that comes into view; in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel an individual is indeed mentioned (Jer 
23®'-, Ezk 34=®, and possibly a different individual 
in Ezk 21”), hut their common references are to a 
royal house (Jer 33”, Ezk 37“) ; in the later visions 
of the book of Zechariah it is again the Davidic 
house that is considered (12’’ 13’) ; in the 

Psalms both the house and an individual king 
appear (Ps 45, 72, 2, 110) ; in 2 S 7”"’® the divine 
promise concerns the royal succession down to the 
end ; in Isaiah and Micah, Haggai and Zechariah 
(1-8), we confront primarily an individual. In 
view of the prevailing prophetic usage, in view also 
of the fact that Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak of an 
individual king and at the same time of a royal 
house that is to exist indefinitel5’’, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, in the relatively small nurnbor of 
passages which contemplate an individual king, w'e 
are to suppose that the author, in any case, thought 
that this individual was to be without a successor. 
This would amount to attributing everlasting ex- 
istence to him, which the texts nowhere seem to 
warrant. If claimed for Is 9®’' and Ps 110, then 
these passages are not to be reconciled with J ere- 
miah and Ezekiel, for an individual and a succession 
of individuals are different conceptions. But Is 9®'- 
may be concerned rather with a quality of govern- 
ment than with its agents.^ It is hardly possible to 
hold any other view if Isaiah had the young Heze- 
kiah in mind as the man through whom Jahweh 
was about to introduce a new era for Israel. As to 
Ps 110’ more can hardly be said with confidence 
than this, that, if there was in the OT the concep- 
tion of a Davidic king who should reign for ever, 
this word of the Psalm would seem to confirm it. 
Alone, it is not sufficient to form a basis for such 
a doctrine. 

It remains to sketch the character and limits of 
the Davidic rule in the ideal future. This rule is 
conceived in general as an improved copy of the 
historic rule of David. The name ‘ Daidd,’ not 
‘ son of David,’ is often given to the ideal ruler, as 
though he were thought of much ns a re-incarna- 
tion of the heroic king who ivas a man after God’s 


own heart. Special stress is laid on the ethical 
character of the ideal ruler and line, and the picture 
in this respect surpasses all that was ever realized 
in the founder of the royal house. The spirit of 
Jahweh rests upon him (Is 11’) ; he is beautiful and 
glorious (Is 4’) ; his righteousness is so perfect that 
it is likened to the righteousness of Jahweh (Jer 
23®) ; he loves peace, and makes it, not only in 
Israel but among the nations (Is 9® 11®'®, Zee 9®'', 
Pa 72’' ’). In the attitude of the ideal house towards 
the wicked and the Gentiles the language of physi- 
cal force and a tone of severity are employed. Tims 
the Davidio ruler slays the wicked with the breath 
of his mouth (Is 11’-’“) or wdth swords and arrows 
(Ps 45), and, unless the Gentiles do homage to him, 
he will dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel 
(Ps 2). In the time of Isaiah it wasThought that the 
nations would flock to his standard (Is 11”), but in 
the time of Ps 1 10 the outlook on the nations is one 
of judgment. This function of judging is habitually 
attributed to Jahweh, but the execution of judg- 
ment is sometimes given to the king [e.g., Ps 2, 
45, 110). Thus the Idng of the ideal future is an 
ideal man, and in his rule he is an idealized David. 
The picture varies with the times, for it reflects 
what the leading spirits of different generations 
held most dear in a ruling house. The question of 
natural or supernatural cannot be raised in con- 
nexion with the king or the royal line of the ideal 
future (Is 7” 9®, Mic 5’, historically interpreted, 
do not transcend natural limits). 

5. The material side of the ideal Kingdom. — 
The ideal future of Israel is invariably bound up 
with the land which Jahweh gave to the fathers. 
It is a future on the earth and on the hither side of 
the grave. With Amos, the shepherd-prophet, the 
material side of the ideal future is naturally sot 
forth in rural imagery (9”), which is variously en- 
riched by subsequent writers (Is 32’® 29”, Jer 
31”, Ezk 34’®-’® 36“ 47’-”, Is 30“ 51®, J1 3’®, 
Zee 14®). To the material blessings of Israel’s ideal 
future Hosea added a covenant of peace between 
Jahweh and wild beasts (2'®)— an image elaborated 
W Isaiah ( 11®-“) and the unknown prophet of the 
Exile (Is 65“). Ezekiel puts extennination in 
place of the covenant of peace (34“), a circumstance 
illustrative of the freedom with which the prophets 
handled the details of the ideal future. With 
Isaiah, the citj^- prophet, a gloi-ified Jerusalem 
comes into the foreground of the vision of an ideal 
future (4® 30” 3S“). Later prophets dwell on this 
feature (Jer 33“ Is 62®'- 60’® 66”). The inhabitants 
of this ideal city and land are multiplied until the 
places are too strait for them (Jer 30’“, Ezk 36’®’' 
37’®, Zee lU”) ; they blossom as the lily, and cast 
forth their roots as Le])anon (Hos 14®’-) ; a little 
one becomes a thousand and a small one a strong 
nation (Is 60”) ; no one says, ‘ I am sick,’ and the 
days of the life of a man are as the life of 
a tree (Is 33” 65”). Once, indeed, the prophetic 
language rises to the assertion that death is 
swallowed up for ever (Is 25®), which is probably to 
be regarded as affirming no more than is affirmed 
in Is 65“, that the child shall die a hundred years 
old. Very long life shall be the lot of those who 
inherit the ideal Kingdom. 

6. The spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom. — In 
the prophetic view of the ideal future the spiritual 
side, though resting on the real past, departs from 
that past more -uidely than does the material side. 
The present paragraph will set forth what is implied 
in the statement already made, that the supreme 
factor in the ideal Kingdom is Jahweh. In tlie 
first place, the people who are to constitute tlie 
community at the beginning of the ideal fnture are 
a ‘remnant’ (Is 4’ and often). They are the good 
‘kernels’ that Jahweh does not suffer to fall and 
be lost (Am 9“), the chosen ones who are left when 
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Jahweh makes a ‘full end ’ of judgment in tke land 
,1s 10“'' ). Thus the beginning of society in the 
ideal future was thought of somewhat as the new 
planting of the race after the Flood. The newstock 
IS not sinless, but it is purified and ennobled- 
Even Jeremiah thinks of men in the ideal future 
as needing priestly interv^ention Avith offerings and 
sacrifices, though the covenant AA'ith JahAveh is 
then Avritten on the heart (Jer 33*®-^). With 
Ezekiel the need of a temple and priesthood is 
conspicuous (40-48), though he thought of the 
people as having experienced a profound chance 


Nor did Isaiah, Avhile declaring that every one 
Avho Avas left in Zion should be called holy (4®), 
think of a sinless race of men. Like the post- 
Exilic Malachi (3'''*), he thought rather of a people 
Avho Avere morally and spiritually quickened and 
exalted, but yet capable of sin (Is 33-‘). The 
hopeful prophet of the Exile, though seeing by 
faith a city and land in Avhich JaliAV^ would take 
delight (Is 62®), a Zion whose children Avere all to 
be taught of God (54^®), and all righteous (61®), 
nevertheless believed that this ncAV Zion Avould 
have a temple (44®®), and seems to admit the 
existence of sin when he says that the ‘sinner’ 
being a hundred years old shall be accursed (65®®). 
Thus, Avhile neither the little company AAuth Avhom 
the ideal future society begins nor their descen- 
dants are thought of as sinless, their moral and 
spiritual state is indeed exalted. The prophets are 
fond of setting this forth in tAvo closely related 
terms, that of knoAving Jahweh and that of intimate 
association Avffih Him. The new Israel shall address 
JaliAveh as Ishl, ‘my husband’ (Hos 2*®), and 
JahAveh shall rejoice over His people as a bride- 
groom over his bride (Is 62®, Zeph 3"). Much more 
trequently the happy state of the redeemed in the 
great future is summed upas ‘knoAAdng JahAveh,’ 
That is the key to Isaiah’s vision of peace (11®), 
the fruit of Jeremiah’s new covenant in the heart 
(31®‘), and it is promised to all the children of the 
tempest-tossed Zion (Is 34'®). Of the depth and 
vital character of this knoAvledge Ave have indica- 
tions in Hosea’s sorroAvful Avoru, ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knoAvledge’ (4®), in Jeremiah’s 
connecting it Avith the neAV inAvard covenant (31®®'®‘), 
as AveU as in his thought that tlie shepherds who 
shall teach the ncAV Israel aaHI be according to 
JahAveh’s heart (3'®), and clearly in the statement 
of the Exilic prophet that JaliAveh Himself AA’ill be 
the teacher (Is 64'®). This is a knoAvledge that 
permeates the entire man, the AviU and the heart 
no less than the understanding. In Ezekiel and 
certain post-Exilic AATitings the moral and spiritual 
state of restored Israel is conceived less profoundly. 
Ezekiel’s Noav Jerusalem is dominated by ritual. 
He speaks indeed of a neAv heart, but it is to be 
manifested in keeping the old statutes and ordi- 
nances (36®®'0- In Joel and Zechariah the holinessof 
redeemed Israel seems to be thought of as physical 
separation from everything that is ceremonially 
unclean. No stranger shall passthrough Jerusalem, 
no Canaanite come into JahAveh’s temple (J1 3", 
Zee 14®'). 

Sucli Averc the prophets’ thoughts of the indiA’idunl 
member of the ideal Kingdom. Other features of 
that Kingdom remain to be mentioned. Judah 
and Lsrael, which had been separated for three 
Imndrcd years Avhen Jeremiah Avrote, are again to 
walk togctlier (Jer 3'*, Ezk 37'®'"). Justice and 
righteousness are to prevail everyAvhere, in tlie 
wilderness ns Avell as in the fruitful field (Is 32'®). 
Moreover, the ncAv knoAvledge of Jahiveh bears 
[rnit not only in right relations betAvecn man and 
man, but also in great joy and abiding peace. The 
redeemed shall not sorroiv any more (Jer 31*®), but 
shall have a Avreath of everlasting joy upon their 


heads (Is 35'®). Jahweh wUl create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and her people a joy (Is 65"). Such 
statements, since sin and death are still to exist in 
the ideal future, must be understood in a relative 
sense ; not less so the announcement that a deep, 
univ'ersal, and abiding pence Avill characterize the 
new Israel (Is 2' 11® 32‘® 64‘®, Zee 9’®). 

To the spiritual side of the ideal Kingdom 
belongs its religious relation to the nations. Tliis 
is variously conceived by different prophets. It is 
not ^touched by Amos or Hosea. According to 
Is 2®®* all the nations floAV unto Jahiveli’s liouse in 
Jerusalem, apparently by a spontaneous movement. 
JaliAveh’s house is exalted so high that they see it 
and are attracted. They have confidence that 
Jahiveh aatH teach them, and they come Avith a 
purpose to walk in His Avays. Since peoples do 
not readily change their gods, this conception of 
Isaiah that all nations would be draAvn to Jalnveh’s 
house implies that, in his vieu', the religion of tlio 
neAV Israel Avould he far more powerful in the lives 
of men than religion had ever been in the past. 
There is no suggestion of missionary Avork on the 

? art of Israel in the conversion of Egypt (Is 19). 

ahAveh sends a deliverer to Egypt in a time of 
crisis, and in consequence Egypt Avorships Jahweh. 
Not only so, but the prophet appears to teach that 
the Assyrians become Avorsnippers of JahAvch 
through the influence of Egypt. This outlook of 
Isaiah lias no parallel for a century and a half, hut 
in the latter part of the Exile and in the post- 
Exilic age we hear again of Israel’s religious 
relation to the Gentiles in the ideal future. In 
Deutero-Isaiah, exclusive of the Songs of the 
Servant, and in Ps 2 and Ps 72, tho_ religious 
influence of Israel is associated Avith the idea of hs 
political dominion, and oAves to this fact a certain 
tone of severity (Is 45'* 60’®). In one of the lato 
visions attributed to Zechariah (14'®’'®), the rem- 
nants of the nations are to go up to Avorslim 
Jahweh and to keep the Feast of Tabernacles; if 
they do not, they are to be punished. For different 
is the conception of JaliAveh’s purpose in Is 25, 
Avhich maybe later than the return from Babylon: 
JahAveh is to give a great banquet in Zion to ajl 
nations, and is there to destroy thp ‘ veil tiiat » 
spread over all nations.’ There is no hint of 
political subjection to Israel. Tlie nations come 
into the spiritual light and joy AA’hich Jahweh give.s. 

Still more significant is the conception of Israel s 
ideal religious service to the Gentiles^ Avliich is 
found in the Songs of the Servant. It is not now 
in Zion, Wt afar, in their respective homes, that 
they receive JahAveh’s salvation (Is 49®). It is not 
at a banquet given by JaliAveh, but tlirough the 
efforts of Ilis faithful people, that the nations liaAO 
the ‘ veil ’ removed. It is not hero tiirough the 
largess of the King that the Gentiles arc bles.-^eil, 
but through the quiet and patient testimonj 
(Is 42®®’), through the bitter suffering and "lartyr- 
dom, of the Servant (Is 52>® 53"; cf. 61f). With 
this profound view of Israel's ideal relation to tno 
spiritual Avelfare of the Gentiles Ave may as-sociate 
the prayer of the psalmist (67), that Ood ■''’O"’'* 
bless Israel to the end that His salvation miglit > 
made known to all nations, and also tliose I '■'-aiii'' 
in which the faithful people seem to be J'jh'veh » 
‘anointed,’ to serve Him among the j^cnuiw 
(Ps 68®°’ ®*’ ®®’ *® 22®"’ ; cf. 84®). Thi.s vioav of Israel « 
spiritual relation to theAVorld is tlie deepest cthic.-i! 
tlionght of the OT on the subject. 

7. Realization of the ideal Kingdom. To ju - 
intelligently of the prophets’ visions, we mo’y 
course, assume the prophets’ point of a;icw’. - 
Ave do tills, and look out upon Israel s ideal 
wc see that what the prophets anticipated dnl n j. 
come to pass. The great pacific king of . 
vision did not come, nor did tho even-* whi. 
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to have immediately preceded it, that is, the 
breaking of Assyria's power; the mountain of 
Jahweh’s house was not exalted above the hills, 
and the nations did not flow unto it ; Egypt w’as 
not brought to Jahweli ; nor did Egypt lead Assyria 
to worship the God of Israel. The ideal future of 
which Jeremiah spoke did not dawn after seventy 
years (29’“), nor did the Davidic deliverer of Ezk 
2913-21 arise at the close of the forty years’ desolation 
and captivity of Egypt. The hope associated ivith 
tlie return of the exiles whom Cyrus released (Is 
41 i£r. 45 icr. gQ) was not fulfilled ; nor ivas Zerubbabel 


was to befall Jerusalem the new age would dawn, 
when Jahiveh’s name would be one in all the earth 
(Zee 14°), Tlius the vision of an ideal future which 
had arisen with Amos and Hosea did not fade into 
the light of common day, though its realization 
was again and again vainly though confidently ex- 
pected. As time passed it underwent modifica- 
tions more or less important ; but the succession 
of the prophets, undeterred by its failure to become 
embodied on earth, and bating no jot of heart or 
hope, looked for its realization in a future not too 
remote. 


the Davidic king who was to bring in the long- 
expected day (Hag 2°°, Zee 6'° 4°). As with these 
hopes which contained an element of time, so with 
the others. The vision of J aliweh’s glory in restored 
Israel and Zion — a city most splendid, a temple 
surpassing Solomon’s, and the Sliekinah rendering 
sun and moon unnecessary — did nob find an em- 
bodiment when Jahweh brought back the captives ; 
nor did the reign of peace among the nations and 
peace in Nature begin. The restored people were 
not multiplied until they overflowed into Gilead 
and Lebanon, the land was not more fertile nor the 
hills and mountains more plentifully supplied with 
water, life was not prolonged so that a child died 
a hundred years old, nor was prosperity secure 
from one generation to another. Judah and Israel 
were not re-united on the return from Babylon ; 
indeed, Israel never returned. 

As for the people who came back to Jerusalem, 
they were not the men of the ideal future of whom 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah had spoken. They 
were doubtless a chosen remnant in respect of their 
loyalty to Jahweh and their patriotic devotion to 
Zion, but the literature that deals with post-Exilio 
history plainly shows that they were not a people 
in whom Jeremiah’s new covenant was realized, 
not a people taught of Jahweh in a unique manner 
and established in righteousness. The one con- 
spicuous event of the prophetic outlook that rvas 
accomplished was a return from captivity. This 
does not appear to have been on a scale commen- 
surate with the prophetic expectation, or to have 
been canied out with the glory with which it had 
been depicted ; nevertheless it was an event of 
such surpassing importance for the development of 
religion in the earth that it justified the promise 
of those prophets who had sought to kindle Israel’s 
hope and faith by their words of a better future. 

Another fact is to be noted in this connexion. 


The prophets themselves were well aware that 
prophetic expectations had been disappointed, and 
yet they did not cease to speak with confidence of 
God’s purposes for Zion. In 734 B.C. Isaiah ex- 
pected, within a little while, the Davidic prince 
who, the Assyrian power having been broken, 
would inaugurate the ideal Kingdom ; and then, a 
generation later, in 702 B.O., though his earlier 
expectation had not been accomplished, he spoke 
again, with equal assurance, of the turning back 
ot the invader and the dawn of a new age (Is 30). 
Sennacherib’s army was, indeed, turned back, but 
the hoped-for age was not therewith inaugurated. 
A century later, in the new crisis that had arisen 
with the approach of the Babylonians, the prophet 
Jeremiah put the new future, which Isaiah had 
looked for in his own day, beyond an e.xile of long 
duration. Deutero-Isaiah foresaw Israel’s return 
in connexion with the overthrow of Babylon ns an 
event of the near future, and associated the ideal 
Kingdom with that return ; and, though this hope 
was not realized, Zechariab, in those very days, de- 
clared that Jahweh had returned to Zion, and that 
He would gather His dispersed into the midst of 
Jerusalem and would do good to His people (8). 
Later, perhaps much later, we hear an unknown 
prophet foretelling that after the distress which 


This persistence of hope, taken together n-ith 
the fact of a considerable element of change in the 
visions of the ideal future, seems to show that the 
prophets were not greatly concerned with the 
particular details of their pictures, but were estab- 
lished in certain great principles of Jahweh’s 
character and will. Their thoughts of times and 
seasons, of agents and methods of fulfilment, of 
fit material and political accompaniments of the 
coming ideal State, might vary one from another, 
and might all be very imperfect or quite wrong ; 
they still held to an ideal perfecting of Jahwefi’s 
gracious ivill in a glorious Kingdom for His chosen 
people. Whether the vision of the prophets in its 
essential elements found its fulfilment in Jesus and 
His work, or is yet to find it there, is a question 
that lies beyond the limits of this article. 

II. In the NT. — I. Introductory note. — For the 
study of the Kingdom of God in the NT two 
points are of fundamental importance : (1) the use 
of the term by Jesus, and (2) the word ‘ Church’ 
as used by the early disciples. The present article 
is limited to the former. In determining the con- 
tent of the term ‘ Kingdom of God ’ in the thought 
of Jesus, the hope of progress lies in a more careful 
analysis and valuation of the various sources of 
His teaching. 

The apocalyptic literature, beginning with Dn 
7**" **, influenced the form rather than the content 
of Jesus’ teaching on ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ or, in 
particular, on the consummation of that Kingdom. 
Even this influence is often exaggerated. The 
Loqia contain very little that presupposes an 
influence of apocalyptic literature (as Mt 19°* 
2429-28. s7-<2)^ and Mk 13 cannot all be ascribed to 
Jesus. The thought of the nearness of the King- 
dom of God sprang out of Jesus’ consciousness of 
God’s presence with Him, and was not at all due 
to the apocalypse.s. Moreover, what is most 
characteristic of Jesus, His supreme emphasis on 
the ethical-religious life, is hostile to the spirit of 
much of the apocalyptic literature, for the authors 
of that literature lived in visions of the consum- 
mation. 

2 . The data. — ^It is significant that the term 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ (or ‘ Kingdom of heaven ’) 
occurs in the material which is peculiar to 
Matthew about three-quarters as many times as 
in the Logia, the oldest Gospel, and the matter 
peculiar to Luke taken together {Logia eight, 
oldest Gospel eleven, matter peculiar to Luke 
three, matter peculiar to Matthew seventeen). 
We infer that it was a favourite term with the 
editor of the First Gospel — an inference that re- 
ceives support from the fact that he has sometimes 
prefixed the term to parables where its use appears 
to be extremely vague {c.g., Mt 25’). If, however, 
the term ivas a favourite one with this editor, we 
should form our judgment regarding the promi- 
nence of the conception in the teaching of Jesus, not 
from his usage, but from the Logia and the oldest 
Gospel. Having regard to these sources, wo must 
say that the term does not seem to have been 
cnipioyed by Jesus ivith great frequency. The 
Logia may count slightly less than 200 verees, and 
the words of Jesus in the oldest Gospel a few more 
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than that, and, as was said above, the former 
source contains the term in question but eight 
times and the latter only eleven. The matter 
peculiar to Lube contains approximately 164 verses 
■which are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ occurs but three times, while in 
Matthew’s peculiar material, which contains about 
187 verses wliich are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here that no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by ‘ Kingdom of God,’ and that He 
never felt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term. His thought on the subject, like 
His thought on Messiahship, was left by Him to be 
inferred by those who had seeing ej’es and under- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
Jesus’ thought far more than did the ‘coming of 
the Son of man with tJie clouds of heaven,’ and the 
least detail of their spiritual life was more im- 
portant in His .sight than all the computations of 
the apocalyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the ' end,’ or how the ‘ end ’ was to be ushered in. 

3. Content of the term ‘Kingdom of God’ as 
used by Jesus. — (a) His agreement with the 
Prophets . — The word of the oldest Gospel (Mk 
that, when Jesus came into Galilee, He preached, 
saying, ‘ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand,’ shows clearly His consciousness 
of being in the prophetic line, a continuator of the 
prophetic hope of a divine Kingdom. But, when 
■\ve hear what He said of the Kingdom at different 
times, it becomes plain that He was not a con- 
tinuator of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thought moved in line •with what the 
great prophets iiad said of the spiritual side of the 
ideal Kingdom. He said nothing of the restora- 
tion of the Davidic throne, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Palestine in the day of fulfil- 
ment. The only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of Goa (Mt is regarded as 
unauthentic). That this rule of God was regarded 
by Him as a teaching of the OT appears, e.g., in 
the manner in which it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave His disciples. 
They are taught to pray ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
(Lk IH), and it is taken for granted that they rvill 
understand this term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for the fulfilment of such OT words as 
Is 24P and Jlic 4k 

(6) Personal elements in His usage. — (1) Jesus’ 
thought of the Kingdom of God is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by the prophets. It is more inward .and 
personal. Thus we read in the Logia that the 
Kingdom of God is like unto leaven {Lk 13'-'), and 
in the oldest Gospel it is compared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its development until the com is full 
(Mk 4''*'"'®). In both cases the Kingdom is a force 
working from witliin. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and in that of the 
Automatic Earth it is a seed that the heart mys- 
teriously germinates and matures. These parables 
go further than the prophets in their implica- 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, that He thought of the King- 
dom of God ns ha\'ing a lowly beginning. Tlie 
heart of a child is the most favourable .^oil for it 
(Mk 10'‘). The mustard seed is the fittest symbol 
of it, both in smallness and in the size of the plant 
which it produces (^Ik 4’'*). 

(3) Tlie usage of Jesus differs from tliat of the 
prophets, furtlier, in that He speaks of a Kingdom 
of God as existing on both sides of the grave, or 
in two spheres, an earthly and a heavenly. No 
diflbrence between the earthly and the heavenly 


Kingdom of God is clearly marked in llis words 
(Mt 6“> is probably a Christian expansion of the 
last clause of Lk 11"). The Login have one sawn'* 
possibly two, in which the Kingdom of God n 

equivalent to h eaven (MtS" = Lk IS'-'®, Lk 6”= M 1 5’), 

and the oldest Gospel has one such sajunf*, po?sib!r 
more (Mk 9” ; cf. 10'‘ 14“). 

(4) Finally, the usaM of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of tlie prophets in that He 
thouglit of the Kingdom as having actually begun 
with Him and His disciples. In an im[»rtant 
sense it was still future, hut it was also present. 
This is clearly implied in a saying of the Login, 
though it does not contain the term in question. 
Jesus said to His disciples (Lk 10“'-), ‘Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things tliat yc see : for I say 
unto you, that many prophets and kings desired to 
see the things which ye see, and saw them not; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and lie.ard 
tliem not.’ This reference to the OT liope deter- 
mines the meaning of the words ‘ what yc see’ and 
‘ what ye hear ’ ; it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
plietic vision of a better future. Again, in tlio 
oldest Gospel there are at least two sayings of 
Jesus that belong here. He said to His disciples; 
‘ Unto you is given the mystery* of the Kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 4"). The ‘ mystery ’ was something 
to he revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answered discreetly, Jesus said : ‘Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God ’ (Mk 12”). 
It would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His oum disciples were regarded by llim 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quite in accord with 
this is the saying preserved in_Lk 17*S ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 
neither shall they say, Lo, here ! or, There I for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ The new aco 
liad begun ; therefore that of the Law and the 
prophets had come to an end. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear in the oldest sources that Jesus 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God m 
some future day. He taught His disciples to pray 
for it (Lk IH), and He assured them that it would 
come -with power within a generation (Mk 9'). The 
reconciliation of these apparently discrojiant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived of it. Neither view can bo ignored hy the 
liistorical student. Both are contained in the con- 
ception of the Kingdom as a seed that develops and 
matures for the time of harvest (see, further, art. 
Jesus Chkist, iii. B.-C. 2, above, np. 510-513). 

LiTEnATDKE, — A. Robertson, Regnnm hti, I/ 3 n(lon,_ 1001 , 
H. B. Sbarman, The Teaching of Jenif ahmt the rum". 
Chicago and I/indon, 1003; E. F. Scott, The Knjgdpn and I 
Mesniah, Edinburgh, 1011 ; J. Moffatt, I he pitohgu of the 
Gospels, London, 1012, pp. 41-84 ; P. Feine, Theolngie det , / , 
lAjipzig, 10)0, pp. 01-110 ; P. 'Voir, Jildische hechatnl^ie rcri 
iinm'et bis Akiba, Tubingen, 1003; E. Dobschutz, J 
Keehalologv of the Gospels, London, 1010 ; H. Weinel, DiMnehe 
r/iroiogied« JVy, Tubingen, 1011. G. 11. GiLUEUT. 

KING’S E'VIL.— This is the name given to 
:rofnla, a disease ^vllicll was puppo^^cd to yc enrea 
Y the touch of the king of Englawk Flic same 
slief was liehl regarding the king of 1' ranee, ihc 
at. regins morbus originally denoted janndicc, 
it, with conincsevel (Mid. Dutcli) and le mol u Tog 
)ld Fr.), was applied to .scrofulous aircctKms ani^ 
meclally glandul.ar swellings of the neck and i'* '■ 
ee OED, s.v. ). Douhtle.«.s other ailments were at 
mes popularly included in the phrase ‘ tlie l.yi 
■ ‘the King’s Evil.’ There was a V'.ll-c 
venth son could cure the nialndy {H- 
odg of Han, Ixmdon, 1015, p. 3-iO). 1 Ins is 

mes extended to the seventn son ol a •* 

id even to the ninth .“on of a ninth 
ilief also wa.s common to England and ^ 
he method was by stroking.^ 
ere pre.scribcd for the curing of the Enl, 
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Bs goose dung, viper’s flesh, and lion’s blood 
(Gulielmus vanden Bossche, Historia Medica, 
Brussels, 1639, Index, s.v. ‘Scrophulis remedia’). 

Edward the Confessor is said to have been the 
first to cure by touch those suffering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miraeles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne [Gesta Begum, London, 1840, ii. 222). 
It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s Golden 
Legend — a loth cent, unhistorical view of the 
canonized king — ^whilst presenting an idyllic picture 
of_ England in his day and recording several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by touch. Shake- 
speare {Maebeth, IV. iii. 146) expresses the view 
of a later age when he makes Malcolm say : 

' Tis call’d the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 

Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The - ■ 

Hai 

Put 

To 

The healing benediction.’ 

The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the bull of Alex- 
ander HI. About 1180 Peter of Blois (Ep. 160 [PL 
covii. 440]) mentions this kingly power as well 
knoivn. There is no evidence of tlie rite under 
the Norman monarchs, but it appears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry li. to Queen 
Anne. 

There is a curious passage in Sir John Fortescue's tract on 
the title of the House of York that is not mentioned in the 
recantation which he was forced to make in 1471 as a condition of 
his restoration. Arguing that a queen regnant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he says; ‘And sithen the Kinges of 
England ben enoynted in theyre hands, and by vertue and 
meane thereof God comraonlie healeth slcknes, by putting to 
and touching the maladie, by thenontinge hands; and also 
could and silver handled by them, and so offered on Good 
EHday have ben the meane and cause of great cures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. Which good things must needs cease for all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that land because that a woman 
may not be enoynted in her hands' (first printed in T. P. 
Clermont, Ai/h, Works, and, Family History of Sir John 
Fortesciie, London, 1869, i. 498). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensio Juris Domus Lancaslriat the name of the malady 
is given — rentus morbus («6. p. 508). Fortescue's doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or as to the power of healing. 

Edward I. gave money ns alms, but Henry vn. 
was the first to bestow the small gold medal, 
which Shakespeare assigns to the generosity of the 
Confessor, There are cases in which it was alleged 
that the Evil had been cured by wearing the 
touch-piece originally given to another sufferer. 

The healings were performed mostly in London 
(by Charles II. at the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall), 
but the ceremony was possible wherever the Court 
might be ; and Langley, Newmarket, Chester, 
Bath, Salisbury, and Oxford are known to have 
witnessed such functions. Easter, Wliitsuntide, 
and Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. _ 

The first separate treatise .on the King’s Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by William Tooker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 William Clowes, a famous 
surgeon of his day, published A right frtitef till and 
pr^itaUe treatise for^ the artificial cure of the 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English 
the Evill cured by kinges and queenes of England. 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Fuller, who when young had seen James i. 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un- 
wavering faith. 

‘If any doubt of tlie truth thereof, they may be remitted to 
their own eyes for further confirmation.’ Ho further aslcs: 
‘Shall we be so narrow-hearted na not to conceive it possible 
that Ohristinn men, the noblest of corporeal creatures, kings, 
the most eminent of nil Christian men, kings of Britain, the 
first-fruits of all Christian kings ; should receive the peculiar 
VOL. vn. — 47 


privilege and sanative power, whereof daily instances are pre. 
sented unto usf' (Church History, ed. J. S. Brewer, Oxford, 
1846, i. 387-390). 

_As the finances of Charles 1. contracted, he sub- 
stituted silver for gold in the touch-pieces, and 
many received only the imposition of the royal 
hanus. The monarch regarding whose healings we 
have the fullest information was Charles ii., who 
touched 90,798 persons. Eveljm, in his Diary, ed. 
W. Bray, London, 1890 (6th July 1660), rives a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
people, with their children, that six or seven were 
icilled in the crush at the office where the tickets 
had to be obtained. Each applicant had to bring 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, and 
signatures of the churchwardens also were required 
by a proclamation issued in 1683. The parishes 
were expected to keep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in his chair uncovered and surrounded by members 
of his court. One of the chaplains read the Gospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of v.'®, ‘ they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick persons in 
order. The words from v.^® were repeated for 
each person. The king stroked the face or neck, 
where the disease was evident, with both hands, 
and a second surgeon then took charge of the 
patient. The reading from Mark was finished after 
all the patients had been touched ; and a second 
Gospel from the first chapter of John was com- 
menced. At V.® the surgeons presented each 
patient a second time. The Clerk of the Closet, 
Icneeling, presented to the king the gold medal on 
a white silk ribbon, which he then placed round 
the neck of the patient as the chaplain read v.® ; 
the Gospel was continued to v.*‘, and followed by 
prayers. At the close the Lord Chamberlain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, and ewer 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this the 
ceremony ended. Such was the procedure under 
Charles li. The office for the healing appears to 
have been drawn up in the time of Henry vxi. in 
Latin, and was in part a modification of the bless- 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against eiul 
spirits. This was sometimes modified. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, which was omitted by 
her successors, but restored by James n., by whose 
authority the office was printed in English in 1686. 
It was reprinted along with the Office for consecrat- 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Dr. A. C. 
Hucarel, by F. G. Waldron [Literary Miscellany, 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George i. 
never performed the ceremony— ^a fact duly noted 
by his disaffected Jacobite subjects. The forms 
used by James n. and Queen Anne are given in the 
third and fourth editions of Hamon L’Estrange’s 
Alliances of Divine Offices [IQild, 1846). Occasionally 
there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate. 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of the 
places to which they belonged. In 1682 the 
Corporation of Preston paid 10s. for a bricklayer’s 
son to go to London ‘ in order to the procuring of 
His Majesty’s touch.’ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to be sent to Chester, where James n. 
then was (J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay- 
ments from Ecclesfield, York, and Kirkliam have 
been printed (W. Andrews, The Doctor, London, 
189.5, p. 19 ; H. Fishwick, History of the Parish of 
Kirldwtm, London, 1874, pp. 98, 106). 

The Stuart pretenders as well as the Stuart kings 
claimed the healing power, and one of the charges 
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than that, and, as ^vas said above, the former 
source contains the term in question but eight 
times and the latter only eleven. The matter 
peculiar to Luke contains approximately 164 verses 
■U’hicb are words of Jesus, and in these the term 
‘ Kingdom of God ’ occurs but three times, while in 
JIatthew’s peculiar material, which contains about 
187 verses whicli are words of Jesus, the term is 
found seventeen times. Further, it may be noted 
here that no one is reported to have asked Jesus 
what He meant by ‘ Kingdom of God,’ and that He 
never felt called upon to declare in what sense He 
used the term. Histhouglit on the subject, like 
His thought on Messiahship, was left by Him to be 
inferred by those who had seeing eyes and under- 
standing hearts. His handful of disciples occupied 
Jesus’ thought far more than did the ‘coming of 
the Son of man with the clouds of heaven,’ and the 
least detail of their spiritual life was more im- 
portant in His .sight titan all the computations of 
the apocalyptists regarding the day and hour of 
the ‘ end,’ or how the ‘ end "was to be ushered in. 

3. Content of the term ‘ Kingdom of God ’ as 
used by Jesus. — (a) His agreement with the 
Prophets . — The word of the oldest Gospel (Mk H’) 
that, when Jesus came into Galilee, He preached, 
saying, ‘ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand,’ shows clearly His consciousness 
of being in the prophetic line, a continuator of the 
prophetic hope of a divine Kingdom. But, when 
we hear what He said of the Kingdom at different 
times, it becomes plain that He was not a con- 
tinuator of the prophetic hope in its entirety, and 
that His thought moved in line with wliat the 
great prophets had said of the spiritual side of the 
ideal Kingdom. He said nothing of the restora- 
tion of the Davidic throne, and nothing of the 
glory and riches of Palestine in the day of fulfil- 
ment. The only kingship that He contemplated 
was the Kingship of God (Mt 13^* is regarded as 
unauthentic). That this rule of God was regarded 
by Him as a teaching of the OT appears, e.g., in 
the manner in Avhicli it is introduced into the 
model for prayer which He gave His disciples. 
They are taught to pray ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
(Lk IH), and it is taken for granted that they will 
understand this term. The petition is, indeed, a 
petition for the fulfilment of such OT words as 
Is 24^ and Jlic 4’. 

(6) Personal elements in His usage. — (1) Jesus’ 
thought of the Kingdom of God is not altogether 
identical with the spiritual side of that Kingdom 
as seen by the prophets. It is more inward and 

S ersonal. Thus we read in the Logia that the 
kingdom of God is like unto leaven (Lk 13-'), and 
in the oldest Gospel it is comp.ared with the earth 
which, once the seed is deposited in it, carries 
forward its development until the corn is full 
(Mk 4-®-'''’), In both eases the Kingdom is a force 
working from within. It is self-propagating in 
the parable of the Leaven, and in that of the 
Automatic Earth it is a seed that the heart mys- 
teriously germinates and matures. These parables 
go further than the prophets in their implica- 
tions regarding the nature of man and his relation 
to God. 

(2) Again, it is peculiar to Jesus, in distinction 
from the prophets, tliat He thought of the King- 
dom of God ns hai-ing a lowly beginning. The 
heart of a child is the most favourable soil for it 
(Mk 10'‘). TJie mustard seed is the fittest symbol 
of it, both in smallness and in the size of the plant 
which it produces (Mk 4”). 

(3) The usage of Jesus differs from that of the 
prophet.s, further, in that He spe.aks of a Kingdom 
of God as e.xisting on both sides of the grave, or 
in two spheres, an earthly and a heavenly. No 
difference betrvecn the earthly and the heavenly 


Kingdom of God is clearly marked in His words 
(Mt e*" is probably a Christian e.xpansion of the 
last danse of Lk 11-). The Logia have one sajdnj: 
possibly two, in which the Kingdom of God u 
equivalenttoheaven(Mt8”=Lkl3''S,Lkff»=Mt5»), 
and the oldest Gospel has one such saying, nojdblv 
more (Mk 9" ; cf. 10'* 

(4) Finally, the usage of Jesus differs most 
widely from that of the prophets in that He 
thought of the Kingdom as having actually begun 
with Him and Ilis disciples. In an important 
sense it was still future, but it was also present. 
This is clearly implied in a sapng of the Login, 
though it does not contain the term in question. 
Jesus said to His disciples (Lk lff“'-)> ‘Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see ; for I say 
unto j’ou, that many prophets and* kings desired to 
see the things which ye see, and saw them not; 
and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not.’ This reference to the OT hope deter- 
mines the meaning of the words ‘ what ye see’ and 
‘ what ye hear ’ ; it is the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic vision of a better future. Again, in the 
oldest Gospel there are at least two sayings of 
Jesus that Delong here. He said to His disciples : 
‘ Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 4''). The ‘ mystery’ was something 
to be revealed and known, and the disciples were 
learning it in that very hour. Secondly, to a 
scribe who answ’ered discreetly, Jesus said : ‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God ’ (Mk IB”). 
It would seem a necessary inference from this 
word that His own disciples were regarded by Him 
as in the Kingdom of God. Quite in accord with 
this is the saying preserved in Lk 17”'', ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not ivith observation: 
neither shall they say, Lo, here 1 or, Tliero 1 for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ Tlie now ago 
had begun ; therefore that of the Law and tlio 
prophets had come to an end. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear in the oldest sources that Jesus 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
some future day. He taught His disciples to pray 
for it (Lk lU), and He assured them that it '"■mild 
come with power within a generation (Mk 9'). The 
reconciliation of these .apparently discrepant views 
lies in the nature of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
conceived of it. Neither view can be ignored by the 
historical student. Both are contained in the con- 
ception of the Kingdom ns a seed that develops and 
matures for the time of harvest (see, further, art. 
Jesus CiinisT, iii. B.-C. 2, above, pp. 510--513). 

liiTERAToriE. — A. Robertson, Jifgnnm Dei, Lonuon,_ lOTi , 
H. B. Sharman, The Teaching of Jestu about Ihe I utiire 
Chicago and London, 1003; E. F. Scott, The Knigdomamt 
Hessiah, Edinburgh, 1911; J. Moffatt, ^ 

Goipels, London, 1912, pp. 41-84 ; P. Feinc, ^^'■'’{'’■7"',*.' 
Ix^ipzi", 1910, pp. 91-110 ; P. Volz, Jihliod^e heebaMogie 
Daniel bis Akiba, Tubingen, 1903; E. von Dobschutz, 7" 
Jieehatology of the OoepeU, London, 1910; H. Weinel, Diblueht 
Theologiedet flT, Tubingen, 1911. G. II. GlLBKET. 

KING’S E'V'IL.— This is the name riven to 
crofula, a dise.ase which was supposed to bo enreo 
>y the touch of the king of Engl.and.^ fhe same 
lelief was held regarding the king of I-iancc. i 
,at. regius morbus originally denoted jaumiict, 
mt, with conincsevel (Mid. Dutch) and /« nml le. ro 
Old Fr.), was applied to scrofulous afrcctions, ami 
specially glandular .swellings of the neck and a-^ 
=06 OEt), S.V.). Doubtlcs.s other 'iilmctf, .'J) 
imes popularly included in the phrase tbo 
r ‘the king’s Erik’ Tlierc w.as a liclicf that the 
eventh Fon could cure tlie 
iodg of Man, London, 1015, p. 340). T J; , ' 

imes extended to the seventii son of a e, c ' 

nd even to tlie ninth son of a ninth 
elief .also was common to England ” 

’he method was bj' stroking.^ 

rcre prc-scrili^ for the ciinng of the LauI, 
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BS goose dung, viper’s flesh, and lion’s blood 
(Gulielmus vanden Bossche, Historia Mcdica, 
Brussels, 1639, Index, s.v. ‘Scrophulis remedia’). 

Edward the Confessor is said to have been the 
first to cure b 3 ' touch those suffering from ulcers. 
William of Malmesbury states that some of these 
miracles happened in Normandy before he came to 
the throne {Gcsta Begum, London, 1840, ii. 222). 
It is, however, remarkable that Caxton’s Golden 
Legend — a 15th cent, unhistorical view of the 
canonized king — ^^vhilst presenting an idyllic picture 
of England in his day and recording several of his 
miracles, does not mention any by touch. Shake- 
speare (Macbeth, IV. iii. 146) expresses the view 
of a later age when he makes Malcolm say : 

• Tia call’d the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 

Himself best knows : hut strangely-visited people. 

Ail Bwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to tiie eye. 

The mere despair of surgery, he eures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers ; and 'tis spoken. 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.' 

The touch is not mentioned among the reasons 
for Edward’s canonization in the bull of Alex- 
ander III. About 1180 Peter of Blois (E^. 150 [PL 
cevii. 440]) mentions this kingly power as well 
known. There is no evidence of tlie rite under 
the Norman monarchs, but it appears to have 
been fairly continuous from Henry ii. to Queen 
Anne. 

There is a curious passage in Sir John Fortescue’a tract on 
the title of the House of York that is not mentioned in the 
recantation which he was forced to make in 1471 as a condition of 
his restoration. Arguing that a queen regnant is not allowed 
by the Constitution, he says: ‘And sithen the Kinges of 
England ben enoynted in thejTe hands, and by vertuo and 
meane thereof God coramonlie healeth sicknes, by putting to 
and touching the maladie, by thenontinge hands; and also 
could and silver handled by them, and so offered on Good 
Friday have ben the meane and cause of meat cures, as it is 
knowne, and therefore such gold and silver is desired in all the 
world. Which good things must needs cease for all the time 
that a woman were so Queene of that land because that a woman 
may not be enoynted in her hands’ (first printed in T. P. 
Clermont, Affe, Works, and Family Bistory of Sir John 
Fortescue, London, 1869, 1. 493). In the corresponding Latin of 
the Defensio Juris Domus Lancastrias the name of the malady 
is given — regius morbus (ib. p. 608). Fortesoue’s doctrine was 
not accepted either as to the throne or ns to the power of healing. 

Edward I. gave money as alms, but Henry vir. 
was the first to bestow the small gold medal, 
which Shakespeare assigns to the generosity of the 
Confessor. There are cases in which it was_ alleged 
that the Evil had been cured by wearing the 
touch-piece originally given to another sufferer. 

The healings were performed mostly in London 
(by Charles li. at the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall), 
but the ceremony was possible wherever the Court 
might be ; and Langley, Neivmarket, Chester, 
Bath, Salisbury, and Oxford are knoivn to have 
witnessed such functions. Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Michaelmas were the usual seasons, and the 
hot weather was avoided. _ . , t. -i 

The first separate treatise on the Kings Evil 
is Charisma (London, 1597), by William Tooker, 
who declares that Queen Elizabeth cured many 
thousands. In 1602 William Clowes, a famous 
surgeon of his day, published A right frutefull and 
profitable treatise for the artificial cure of the 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English 
the Evill cured by Innges and gueenes of England, 
He professed firm belief in the healing power. 
Thomas Puller, who when young had seen J ames I. 
touch in Salisbury Cathedral, also professes un- 
wavering faith. 

' If any doubt of the troth thereof, they may bo remitted to 
their oum eyes for further confirmation.’ He further asks ; 
‘ Shall wo be bo narrow-hearted as not to conceive it possible 
that Ohristian men, the noblest of corporal creatures, kings, 
the most eminent of all Ohristian men, kings ^of Bntain, the 
first-fruits of all Cliristian kings ; should receive the peculiar 
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privilege and sanative power, whereof daily instances are pre- 
sented unto us?’ (Chureh Uistory, ed. J. S. Brower, Oxford. 
1846, i. 387-390). 

As the fin.ances of Charles I. contracted, he sub- 
stituted silver for gold in the touch-pieces, and 
many received only the imposition of the royal 
hands. The monarch regarding whose healings we 
have the fullest information was Charles ii., who 
touched 00,798 persons. Evelyn, in his Diary, ed. 
W. Bray, London, 1890 (6th July 1660), mves a 
detailed account of one, and also notes that on 
28th March 1684 there was so great a concourse of 
people,_with their children, that six or seven were 
killed in the crush at the office where the tickets 
had to be obtained. Each applicant had to bring 
a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, and 
signatures of the churchwardens also were required 
by a proclamation issued in 1683. The parishes 
were expected to keep a register of the certificates 
they issued. At the public healings the king sat 
in his chair uncovered and surrounded by members 
of his court. One of the chaplains read the Gospel 
from Mk 16, and at the latter part of v.’®, ‘ they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover,’ 
the chief surgeon brought up the sick persons in 
order. The words from v.'® were repeated for 
each person. The king stroked the face or neck, 
where the disease was evident, with both hands, 
and a second surgeon then took charge of the 
patient. The reading from Mark was finished after 
all the patients had been touched ; and a second 
Gospel from the first chapter of .John was com- 
menced. At V.® the surgeons presented each 
patient a second time. The Clerk of the Closet, 
kneeling, presented to the king the gold medal on 
a white silk ribbon, wliich he then placed round 
the neck of the patient as the chaplain read v.® ; 
the Gospel was continued to v.“, and followed by 
prayers. At the close the Lord Chamberlain and 
two other noblemen brought linen, basin, and ewer 
for the king to wash his hands, and with this the 
ceremony ended. Such was the procedure under 
Charles ll. The office for the healing appears to 
have been draivn up in the time of Henry VXL in 
Latin, and was in part a modification of the bless- 
ing for sore eyes, and the exorcism against evil 
spirits. Tliis was sometimes modified. Elizabeth 
used the sign of the cross, which was omitted by 
her successors, but restored by James n., by whose 
authority the office was printed in English in 1686. 
Ib was reprinted along with the Office for consecrat- 
ing cramp rings from a MS belonging to Dr. A. C. 
Ducarel, by E. G. Waldron {Literary Miscellany, 
1789). The final modification was in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was included in the Prayer 
Book, incorporating that of 1724, although George I. 
never performed the ceremony — a fact duly noted 
by his disaffected Jacobite subjects. The forms 
used by James ii. and Queen Anno are ffiven in the 
third and fourth editions of Hamon L’Estrange’s 
Alliances of Divine Offices {IQ^H, 1846). Occasionally 
there were private healings, when the ceremonial 
was less elaborate. 

Patients were occasionally sent from various 
parts of the country at the partial cost of the 
places to which they belonged. In 1682 the 
Corporation of Preston paid 10s. for a bricklayer’s 
son to go to London ‘ in order to the procuring of 
His Majesty’s touch.’ In 1687 5s. each was paid 
for two girls to be sent to Chester, where James H. 
then wa-s (J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Folklore, London, 1867, p. 77). Similar pay- 
ments from Ecclesfield, York, and Kirkliam have 
been printed (W. Andrews, The Doctor, I^ndon, 
1895, p. 19 ; H. Pishwick, History of the Parish of 
Kirhham, London, 1874, pp. 08, 106). 

Tlio Stuart pretenders ns well as the Stuart kings 
claimed the healing power, and one of the charges 
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in the trial of the Duke of Monmouth -was that 
he had touched children for the EvtI. The last re- 
corded instance of the rite occurred in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745, rvlien Prince Charles Edward 
touched a scrofulous child at HoljTood Palace. 
‘Touch-pieces’ were struck for James in. and 
Henry IX., t.c. the Old Pretender and Cardinal 
York. Thomas Carte, in the first volume of his 
History of England (London, 1747), in arguing that 
the healujg power of the kings was not due to 
anointing, recited the case of Christopher Level, 
who went abroad to be touched by ‘ the eldest 
lineal descendant of a race of kings’ who had not 
been cro\vned or anointed. This obwous reference 
to the Old Pretender led to a controversy, and 
the Corporation of London withdrew their sub- 
scription from the History (see J. Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the 18th Century, London, 1S12-15, 
ii. 495, where many details are given). 

The power of healing the King’s Evil was also 
claimed by the kings of France, and was said to 
have been given to Clovis at his anointment. 
Another account states that Philip i. was the 
first to touch, and that he was deprived of the 
power on account of his dissolute life. The ritual 
was settled by St. Louis. After coronation at 
Rheims, the Idng went on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. Marcoul, who died in 658, and who was so 
successful in curing scrofula that it was called St. 
Marcoul’s Evil after him. The sick were ranged 
in the church, or, when the number was too large, 
in the cloisters or in the park, where they ivere 
touched by the king and received a gift from 
tlie Grand Almoner. Healings are recorded by 
Charles VII. (1422), Louis XI. (1461), and Charles 
VIII. (1483). Cardinal Wolsey was present in 1527 
when Francis i. touched 200 people. When Henry 
IV, was croumed at Chartres in 1594, as many as 
1500 were present at a healing. His physician 
Laurentius asserts that 50 per cent were cured 
within a few days after being touched. Peter 
Lowe (Discourse of the Whole Art of Ghyrurgcric-, 
London, 1612) mentions the touch as used in France ; 

‘The diseased first is viewed by the ChjTur^ions, who findcs 
it to be the kimells or King’s Evil, then the diseased is set on 
his hnees, and presented to the king, who maketh a crosse on 
his forehead mth his hand, s-aying: Lt ray U touche, Dieu te 
guerric, which is to say, the King doth touch thee, God make 
thee whoie’ (J. Finlayson, Account of the Life and Worhs of 
Maister Peter Lowe, 1889, p. 8). 

Louis XIV. is said to have touched 2600 persons 
two days after his coronation, and 1600 on the 
Easter Sunday of 1686. Every French patient 
received 15 sous, every foreigner 30 sous. When 
Louis XV, was crowned, the shrine of St. Marcoul 
was brought to Rheims, and over 2000 persons 
were touted. The custom continued until 1776, 
and the authorized programme of tlie coronation 
of Charles X. included the healing ceremonial, 

R. J. Dnnglison (History of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, 1872, p. 209) asserts that the healing touch 
was not restneted to the kings of England and 
France ; ‘it spears to have been not unfrequently 
employed in Scandinaida-’ He conjectures that it 
arose from Dniidic practices — a theory for which 
tliore appears to be no eiddence. The kings _ of 
Hungary were credited with the power of curing 
jaundice, to which the name of morbus regius was 
formerly also applied. The Salutaiors in Spain 
and the Netherlands claimed to cure sores by tlie 
touch, white linen, and prayers; but their elforts 
were prohibited. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish 
gentleman, in 1662 conceived the idea that he 
could cure the lung’s Evil, and from that time until 
1666 ‘stroked’a greatnnmberof peopleforscrofula, 
ague, rheumatism, and other diseases, with varying 
success. He accompanied his operations by prayer. 

It may be noticed that in all these cures, 
whether 'by kings, seventh sons, or healers, the 


common feature is that of stroking with the hands. 
That many patients were apparently benefited by 
the touch need not be doubted. Tlie change of an 
involved in a journey to the Royal Court, religious 
solemnity, the expectant attention, even the belief 
in the touch-piece as an amulet, would all tend to 
help the natural curative process. The liistory of 
the royal healing suggests that it is a fragmentary 
sunuyal from a time when priesthood and kingship 
sometimes centred in the same person, and when, 
as disease was regarded mainly as demonic posses- 
sion and medicine as exorcism and magic, the 
priest had often to exercise the function of tlie 
physician. It is noteworthy' that in England the 
healings were most numerous in the reign of 
Charles n., when the ‘patriarchal theory’ of the 
origin of monarchy was held by the Royalists in 
an extreme form. But the materials at command 
are scarcely sufficient to warrant any broad 
generalization. 

ErrERATDRE. — Most of tho historical references are pi'va 
in an art. ‘On the Cure of Scrofulous Diseases attributed to 
the Eoyal Touch ’ bv Edward Law Hussey, Archwol-Jotiniat, 
X. (18531 187 ff. (with engravings of touch-pieces). See, further, 
William Tooker, Charisma, London, 1597 : William Clowes, 
Treatise on Struma, do. 1002; John Browne, Charisma 
Sasilicon, do. 1CS4; William Becket, Inmiiry tnlo Antimily 
and Efficacy of Touching for the King’s Evil, do. 1722 ; John 
Douglas, Criterion, do. 1754; Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
Superstitions connected with iledieine and Surgery, do. ISIt 
(with engravings of touch-pieces); CMmonies et prilres dii 
sacre des rois de Prance, Paris, 1825 ; Hamon L’Estrangc, 
Alliances of Divine Ojficcs (Oxford ed., 1840) ; N. Mcnin, Traill 
hist, et chronotog. du sacre et couronneinent des rois et des reines 
de France, Paris, 1723 ; William Andrews, The Doctor in 
History, Interature, and Folklore, London, 1895 ; J. G. Frarcr, 
Hist, of the Kingship, do. 1905, p. 1201., and The iiagxc Art, 
do. 1911, 1. SOMiL WILLIASI E, A. AXON. 


HISMET. — j® Arabic word, meaning 
‘lot,’ ‘distribution,’ ‘fate.’ It is not found in 
the Qur’an in this philosophical sense, tho idea 
of fate being there expressed by comparison mth 
a bird : ‘Every man’s augury (lit, bird) Itnvo wo 
fastened on liis neck ’ (.xvii. 14) ; * your nugttnr 
(bird) is in God’s hands’ (xxvii. 48). Zamakh- 
shari interprets thus : ‘ The source of good and 
evil is in God ; and this is your destiny (haaarj 
or your fate (kismet). If God wishes. He gn’e.s 
you ; if He wishes. He denies you.’_ In Quran 
xxxvi. 18 we read: ‘Your augury (bird) is with 
you,’ i.e. ‘Your evil destiny accompanies you. 
Tlie origin of this comparison is unknown. 

The idea expressed by the word kismet rclatc-s to 
events of the earthly life ; it is the share of good 
luck or of accidents, of fortune or of misery, which 
falls to each. The term is not used in a t icologicai 
sense like the words kadd and kadar, which reicr 
to man’s good or bad deeds and to Ins destiny in 
the hereafter (see art. Fate [Muslim]). , , , 

The belief that each one’s fate is settled bciorc- 
hand by God, and that, wliatever one may do, one 
can scarcely modify it, is popular in Muslim ' 
tries, and is often to be found in Muslim mcrainre, 
especially among the poets and Btory-tebers. 
the rich collection entitled Al-Mustairaf • 

by G. Rat, Paris, 1899) there are scvcrnl chaptcra 
on fate and destiny, on fortune and its vicissitude.. 

A roan eald one day to tho plijlosopher 
have seen an Ignorant pereon enjofinfr ‘ho faiyuo cHy 
and n wise man being ot t>i» 

understood that man has not in Ills hands ‘he' 
fate' (al-SIustatraf, 1. ,711). A Poot lias '"i en. I ^ej,. 
very svcil that It Is only God who can be bclplol or iiu 

in his Bustun (tr. C. Barbicr do 
Pari.s, 1880, ch. v.), groups sev’crol 
whicli ho explains the idea of fate and the do J 
of resiDTiatioD. 


that man has nercr the rijht to 
us as urijii-t). A clever ‘Th'’’’,'’*'’ e*r.'.ol 
r^el with hi 4 arrow, but, txic des^rU h-m. 
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even make a hole in a piece of felt or siifc. A poor man loses 
a penny and searches for it in vain ; an indifferent passer-by 
cornea along and finds the penny immediately. ‘ What is the 
nse then,’ concludes the poet, ‘ of struggling against the force 
of destiny?' 

T]ie following quatrain is from Abu Sa'fd or from 
Khayyam : 

* If your situation is good, it is not the result of your clever 
measures ; neither is it your fault if it is unhappy. . . . Live 
resigned and content, since the good and evil of this world do 
not depend upon you ’ (Hoceyne-Azad, La Roseraie du saroir, 
Paris, 1908, tr.,p. 303). 

In the story entitled ‘The Story of the Sheik 
with the generous Palm,’ in the Thomand and 
One Nights, a rich man twice gives a purse to a 
poor rope-maker to help him to free himself from 
his poverty ; but seaTcely has he received it than 
he loses it. Some one then gives him a worthless 
piece of lead, and this lead becomes the source of 
his fortune (tr. J. C. Mardrus, Paris, 1899-1904, xiv. 
6411.; K. Burton, Supplemental Nights, London, 
n.d., iv. 341-365). 

Tliis doctrine of chance, which conduces to idle- 
ness and indifference, is one of the causes which 
hinder the progress of Muslim peoples in matters 
of economics. It is, however, only a popular belief, 
and is not accepted in theology, as has already 
been indicated in the art. Fatk (Muslim). 

IiiTERAXtniE.— Tbis is given in the article. 

B. Carka de Vaux. 

KISSING. — Kissing is a universal expression 
(in the social life of the higher civilizations) of the 
feelings of affection, love (sexual, parental, and 
filial), and veneration. In its general use it is 
more or less symbolic, but in maternal and in 
sexual love it has an essential value of its own 
as a focus of ph.ysical emotion, which it not only 
expresses but stimulates. 

1. General description. — A refinement of general 

bodily contact (the instinct to which is irreducible), 
kissing supplies a case, in the higher levels of 
physiological psychology, of the meeting tmd inter- 
action of the two comi^ementary primal impulses, 
liunger and love. It is remarkable that, though 
the act in its civilized form is very rare among the 
lower and semi-civilized races, it is fully estab- 
lished as instinctive in the higher societies. This 
is a case of an acquired character or of some corre- 
sponding process. Equally remarkable is the fact 
that a line can be drawn between the higher 
civilizations ; thus, the kiss seems to have been 
unknown to ancient Egypt ; in early Greece and 
Assyria it was firmly established, and probably 
its development in India was as early as the 
‘Aryan’ age. , , . 

Touch is ‘ the mother of the senses, and the kiss 
may be referred generally to a tactile^ basis, a 
specialized form of contact. Animal life provides 
numerous analogies ; the billing of birds, the cata- 
glottism of pigeons, and the antennal play of some 
insects are typical cases. Among the higher 
animals, such as the bear and the dog, there is 
a development which seems to lead up to those 
forms of the act most prevalent among the loiver 
races of man and also characteristic of the peoples 
of Eastern Asia. Far more similar, however, to 
the civilized human kis3_ and the_ non-olfactory 
forms of the S 0 /Vn.ge kiss is the habit attested for 
cats of pressing or squeezing one another s nose.’ 

2. Forms of the kiss.— The lower types are 
incorrectly grouped travellers under the term 
‘rubbing noses,’ and various forms are often con- 
fused. The olfactory form occasionally includes 
mutual contact with the nose, as among the 
Maoris, Society and Sandwich Islanders, the 
Tongans, the Eskimos, and most of the Malayan 
races. The rubbing of noses, often styled ‘the 
Jfalay kiss,’ is described by Darwin thus: the 

1 n. Qaldot, quoted by 0. NyroPi ‘‘nd iU Historv, 

p. 180. 


giver of the kiss places his nose at right angles 
on the nose of the other, and then ruhs it; tlie 
process occupies no longer time than a handshake 
among Europeans. Cook and others describe the 
South Sea Islands form as a vigorous mutual rubbing 
with the end of the nose, omitting the olfactory 
element.’ Elsewhere, as among the Australians, 
general contact of the face occurs — ‘ face-rubbing.’ ^ 
In many lower races mothers lick their infants. 
But the typical primitive kiss is contact of nose 
and cheek ; the Khjmungtha, for instance, apply 
mouth and nose to the cheek, and then inhale.® 
Among the Chinese, Yakuts, and various Mon- 
golian peoples, and even the Lapps of Europe, this 
method is characteristic, and is thus described by 
d’Enjoy : the nose is pressed on the cheek, a nasal 
inspiration follows, during which the eyelids are 
lowered; lastl 3 ’-, there is a smacking of the lips. 
The three phases are clearly distinguished.* It 
is remarkable that this Eastern Asiatic method, 
typically primitive, should he retained hy Chinese 
civilization. The Japanese have no word for kiss, 
and the act is known only between mother and child. 

The European kiss consists essentially in the 
application of the lips to some part of the face, 
head, or body, or to the lips of the other person. 
Normally there is no olfactory element, and ain’ 
tactile use of the nose is absolutely unknown, ft 
is thus a distinct species, and to describe it as hav- 
ing been evolved from the savage form is erroneous. 
As a ‘ racial ’ habit, it distinguishes the European 
peoples, and their cultural or racial ancestry, the 
Teutons, the Grseco-Romans, and the Semites, hut 
it appears to have been unknown to the Celts. 

As for its physiological derivation, we have ex- 
cluded certain elements. Nyrop refers it to taste 
and smell; Tylor describes it as a ‘salute by 
tasting,’ d’Enjoy as ' a bite and a suction.’ ® Each 
of these definitions is untenable. Though popular 
metaphor inevitably speaks of taste, and even 
eating and drinking, there is nothing gustatory 
in the kiss.® Such suction as may he ascribed to 
it is merely the mechanical closing of the lips,’’ as 
in speaking and eating. This may be described as 
a refinement of biting, but it would be misleading. 
Similarly in abnormal forms some use of the tongue 
occurs. But no connexion with the bite can be 
maintained, except in the sense to be explained 
below. It is true that playful biting with the 
teeth is practised by savage mothers, and among 
various peoples by passionate lovers, but there is 
no derivative connexion between this and the kiss 
proper. The suggestion has been made that the 
kiss is practically a mode of speech. Emphasis is 
here laid on the weak or loud sound which often 
accompanies the ‘sucking movement’ (sic) of the 
muscles of the lips ; this ‘ inspiratory bilabial 
sound ’ is compared to the lip-click of many bar- 
barous languages.® The suggestion does not go 
far ; the element of truth is tlie fact that the kiss, 

1 E. B. Tylor, art. • Salutations ’ in EBrU xxiv. 91 ; H. Ling 
Roth, ‘On Salutations’ in JAI xix. [1890] ICO; O. Turner, 
Samoa, London, 1884, p. 179 ; C. Nyrop, p. ISO. 


® Ellis, p. 00 ; Nyrop, p. 185. As regards smell, the incident 
of Isaac proves no connc.\ion. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Etj/m. Diet., London, 1898, S.v., traces the 
word to a Teutonic base, connected with Latin gustus. Gothic 
J.-ue(iis=‘ test,’ and ‘kiss’ is a doublet of ‘choice.’ This is, 
however, vety doubtful. The word mav be connected with the 
lat. Ooan-word T) basium, ‘ kiss ’ (ct. A. TValde, Lat. etymoioa. 
iiOrtcrb.~, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 84 f.), and is frequently com- 
pared with Or. Kvyia (for ‘jco-vf-irio, cf. nor. rKvaaa), ‘kiss’ 
(eo most recently P. Persson, DfiCr. zur indogerm. Worifor- 
sehung, Upsala, 1912, p. £00, note 2), appearing with a different 
‘root-extensor’ in Goth, kukian, ‘kiss.’ O. Irish and Welsh 
have no Cdtlo word lor ‘kiss'; pife ondpifaare borrowed fomos 
of Lat. par. 

’ "^oOED defines kissing thus : ‘ to press or touch with the 
lips (at the same time compressing and then separating them).’ 

® Nyrop, p. 0. r a /• 
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like language, is a refinement of the nutritive 
processes of the mouth. 

Tlie kiss is a special case of tactile sensory- 
pleasure. In it the lips (whose skin is the very 
sensitive variety between the ordinary cuticle and 
the mucous membrane) are alone concerned. The 
movement made is the initial movement of the 
process of eating. Tliere is, no doubt, a true 
psj'-chological ne.vus between affection and hunger, 
wliich is no less truly expressed in the mechanism 
of the kiss. The act is a secondary habit of the 
lips, just as speech is a secondary habit of the 
whole oral mechanism. The intimate conne.xion 
betiveen the development of language and the 
masticatory processes of man has been drawn out 
by E. J. Payne.^ The kiss, therefore, is not to be 
referred to the bite, or even to gustation, much 
less to mastication, suction, or olfactory processes. 
The primary movement of the lips is simply trans- 
ferred_ to a metaphorical use, so to say, and their 
sensitiveness is applied to a secondary object, 
whose stimulus is not hunger, but the analogous 
emotions of love, affection, and veneration. 

Lombroso has argued that the kiss of lovers is 
derived from the maternal loss.® It is true that 
the latter is sometimes found among peoples who 
do not practise the former. The Japanese, for 
instance, are ignorant of the kiss, except as applied 
by a mother to her infant.® In Africa and other 
uncivilized regions it is a common observation of 
travellers that husbands and wives, and lovers, do 
not Iriss. But all mothers seem to caress and 
fondle their babes. Winwood Eeade has described 
the horror shown by a young African ^rl when he 
kissed her in the European fashion.^ The argu- 
ment, however, of Lombroso is of the same order 
as that which derives sexual love from maternal, 
and in neither case can there be any derivation, 
precisely because the subject during adolescence 
comes into a new physical and psychological 
environment, which itself is sufficient to explain 
a new reaction. 

Some variation in the kiss proper (which we 
identify with the European) may here be noted. 
The kiss of North American Indian women is 
described as consisting in laying the lips softly on 
the cheek, no sound or motion being made.' This 
would not come under the Chinese criticism of 
the European kiss as being ‘voracious.’® When 
Australian or negro women are mentioned as 
employing the kiss,^ we may assume that it is of 
the olfactory variety. The former people (recently 
argued to be relatively high in the scale of human 
development) have one branch, the North Queens- 
land tribes, where the kiss is well developed. It 
is used between mother and child, and husband 
and wife. In contrast with many early languages, 
the Pitta-Pitta dialect has a word for kissing.® As 
for distinctions in the civilized Western kiss, that 
of the ancient Romans still applies, though modem 
languages do not employ three terms for the three 
forms. In Latin, osmium was the kiss on the face 
or clieelcs, as used between friends ; hasium was 
the kiss of affection, made with and on the lips ; 
suavium (or savitim] was the kiss between the lips, 
confined to lovers alone. The modem French 
retain, and other continental peoples (to some 
extent the English also) follow them, the dis- 
tinction between the kiss on thc_ cheek and the 
kiss on the mouth, the latter being reserved for 
lovers. Both in social custom and in literature 

J Uistory of the Sew World called America, U. (Oxtord, ISOO) 
lU. 

" Quoted bv nilis, p. 216. 

* Lafcidio ITeim. Out of the East, Loudon, 1S05, p. 103. 

< Saraoe Africa, tondon, 1603, p. 193. 

a Lin" r.otli, p. 170. c nn!s, p. 221. 

7Curr. i. Sl.'i; IV. E. Itotli, Ethnological Studies amonj 
S.-W,.Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1SV7, p. ISI. 

s IV. E. lioth, toe. eit. 


the erotic symbolism of the lovers’ kiss has nssura-d 
a remarkable importance among the Prencii, who 
regard a kiss on the mouth, except in cases of love 
as a real social sin. ' 

It is interesting to note that Gncco-RoniRn, 
Hebrew, and eariy Christian cirilization have 
combined to form the modem European lialtit. 

3. Social history.— Though kissing is said tc be 
unknown in any form among the Japanese, prior 
to European influence, among the Indians of 
Guiana, the ancient Celtic peoples, and the ancient 
^^gyptiiins, each statement is probably too do<». 
matic. TJie general conclusion is tliat the lialnt 
in some form or another has been prevalent since 
primitive times, and has received its chief develop- 
ment in Western culture. 

Among the Greeks and Latins, parents kissed 
their children, lovers and married persons kissed one 
another, and so did friends of the same or dilFcrent 
sexes.^_ The kiss avas used in various ceremonial 
and religious acts. Very similar was the Ilebrew 
practice,® with the exception that kissing between 
persons of different sex was discountenanced, 
though a male cousin might kiss a female cousin. 
The Rabbis advised that all such kisses should bo 
avoided, as leading to lewdness, and restricted the 
kiss to greeting, farewell, and respect.® In Semitic 
life also there was more use of the ceremonial kiss 
than among the (Ireeks and Romans. 

The early Christian habit of promiscuous kissing 
as a symbol of fellowship was an application of 
pagan social practice, and there are grounds for 
supposing that it offended the Hebrew clement as 
it certainly shocked the Jewish Church.^ This is 
St. Peter’s ‘ kiss of love ’ ; and St. Paul frequently 
writes; ‘Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ 
It possessed a sacramental value. 

‘The primitive usage was for the "holy kiss” to be given 
promiscuously, without any restriction ns to sexes or rants, 
among those who were ell one in Christ Jesus.’' 

Later, owing to scandals, or rather to such loohng 
as Tertullian mentions,® the practice was limited, 
and it was ordered that men of the laity should 
salute men, and women women, separately.'* 

The classical practice, rendered slightly more 
free by the early Christian extension, prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages, with the curious 
detail that English women had more liberty than 
continental in kissing male friends. Erasmus in 
a famous passage describes the freedom possessed 
in this matter by English girls.® In Catholic ntnal 
the Idss dwindled to more or less of a survival, in 
court ceremonial it persisted with other details pi 
etiquette ; and the same was the case with certain 
ecclesiastical and legal formalities. Knights alter 
being dubbed, persons elected to office, nnd_ brides 
on marriage were kissed.® After the Rennis‘‘nncc 
a change appeared in England, and ki®ing became 
more and more restricted to parental and .sexual 
relations. Thus, W. Congreve, at the end of the 


cent., writes : . 

tho countrv. where creat lubberly brothers s . 


At the same time the practice of ki.ssmg between 
friends of different sex, other than lovers a 
relatives by birth or marriage, fell out of u'C. 
had done so in France a ccntnij' earlier, an 
restriction was copied by Engli-sb society. 

1 Tvlor, foe. eit.; Ellis, p. 7. Under the 
practice assumed remarkable forms In social Intercourse , 
Ja.sbioriablc, tor instance, to pcriume the uioum, 

2 A. Grieve, ‘Kiss' in ff/l/l lii. 6. nr-Viroo n V>. 

s J. Jacolrt, ‘Ktssand Kissin;; ' in vil. 610 . ro, , P- 

* T. K. Chcj-nc. ‘.Salutations' In J.lh iv. <— »■ 

6 E. Venables. ' Kiss ' in ECA ii. BOd. -* (,li 

CAd O'xor. IL 4 (a pawn husband was "J’’';!,-"; .L 
Christian wife should Krc^- on' o- the hrct.WLn vi- 
S Apo't. Const. Ii. 1.7, riii. 11. 

11 EUis, p. 7. 
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creasing moral refinement, or perhaps the inoreaso 
of restrictions necessitated by an extension of 
individualism, may be assigned as a cause. 

In modern social life the kiss is confined to 
lovers, members of the family, and women-friends. 
Between fathers and sons, and between brothers 
it does not survive adolescence. In continental 
countries it still persists, especially in France, 
between male friends, and this fashion is preserved 
between sovereigns. The courtly use of kissing a 
lady’s hand as a mark of respect came from the 
court life of Eenaissance times. It is obsolete in 
common life, but clings to the etiquette of great 
personages. As already stated, the distinction 
IS carefully preserved among continental peoples 
between the kiss of affection and the kiss of 
affianced love. 

4 . Social and religious usages. — (1) In the 
etiquette, natural or artificial, of salutation, the 
kiss is a central point, where the relations involve 
tenderness or veneration, or where these emotions 
are supposed. Its importance is illustrated by 
various facts of language. The ‘ embrace’ and the 
‘salute’ are synonymous with it. Where the act 
is obsolete, language preserves its memory. The 
Spaniard says ‘ I kiss your hands ’ ; the Austrian 
describes an ordinary salutation by the phrase 
Kiiss d’Hand^ 

According to Babbi Alfiba, the Medes kissed 
the hand only.® Odysseus, on his return, was 
kissed by his friends on the head, hands, and 
shoulders.® In Greece generally inferiors kissed 
the hand, breast, or knees of superiors.'* In Persia 
equals in rank kissed each other on the mouth, 
and those slightly unequal on the cheekj while 
one much inferior in rank prostrated himself.® 
Esau ‘fell on the neck’ of Jacob and kissed him.® 
Among the Hebrews the cheek, forehead, beard, 
hands, and feet were kissed; some deny the 
practice of kissing on the lips. The phrase in the 
Song of Songs does not prove its existence, but 
there is no a priori reason against it in the case 
of the lover’s kiss.’ The customary kiss in modem 
Palestine is thus described ; 

‘Each in turn places his head, face downwards, upon the 
other’s left shoulder t“ falling on the neck "], and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the action, 
by placing his head similarly upon the other’s right shoulder, 
and kissing him upon the left cheek. ... A man will place his 
right hand on his friend’s left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, 
and then lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his 
left cheek.’ This is a second form. A third consists in the 
following process— the giver of the kiss lays his right hand 
under the head of his friend and supports it while he kisses it.8 
The last appears to he referred to in Joab’s assassination of 
Amasa.B it has been suggested that, when Absalom to gain 
popularity kissed the people, ho employed the second form.to 

Equals saluted one another on the cheek or 
bead; so Samuel saluted Saul. Inferiors kissed 
the hands of superiors. If, in the betrayal of 
Jesus, Judas kissed his Master on the face, it was 
an act of presumption.” The fact that the kiss 
was passed over without remark seems to show 
that it was, as it should have been from disciple 
to master, a kiss on the hand. The Prodigal Son 
would kiss his father’s hands before being em- 
braced and kissed.’® Inferiors also kissed the feet 
(the woman ‘who was a sinner,’ and would-be 
borrowers),'® or, again, the ‘hem of the garment.’ 
Vassals, in the Assyrian inscriptions, shoiv sub- 
mission by kissing the monarch’s feet. Similar 
liomage may be assigned to the phrase of Ps 2‘®, 
‘ kiss the Son.’ As an act of piety, the Pharisees 
practised kissing the feet, as did the pious gener- 

I Tylor, loe. cit. 2 Bcr. Sb. 2 Odyssey, xxl. 224. 

4 Tylor, loc. oil. 5 Herod, i. 134. 6 Gn 334 ; gee 45'4. 

7 Oheyno denies tlio kiss on the mouth in Gn 414i>, Pr 24^6 
(loc. cit’.). 

8 J. Neil, Kissing, p. 37. 

02 s 208. 10 Kell, loc. cit. 

II G. il. Mackie, ‘Kiss’ In DCG 1. 033; Chejme, loc. cit.; Lk 
22*70 

12 Lk 1620 . 13 Lk 7“, Sir 203. 


ally.’ The humiliation of the symbolic act of 
Christ in kissing the disciples’ feet has been pre- 
served till recent times by some religious orders, 
and even by European monarchs. The foot of the 
pope is kissed in ceremonial audiences. By the 
year A.D. 847 it was said to be an ancient usage. 
There are grounds for supposing it to be derived 
from a usage in the Emperor-worship of Borne.® 
Prostration is an instinctive expression of fear, 
aive, or adoration ; to clasp the foiees, as was the 
custom with Greek suppliants, is equally instinc- 
tive. The act of kissing the feet is a refinement 
of these. The OT phrase ‘licking the dust’ is 
doubtfully referred to the kiss upon the feet. In 
ancient India it was a familiar salutation of 
respect.® The feudalistic aspect of the little court 
held by tbe old Boman patronus is illustrated by 
Martial’s epigram, which complains of the burden- 
some cmlity of tbe kisses of clients.'* In the 
court ceremonial of mediteval and modern Europe, 
the kiss on the cheek obtains between sovereigns ; 
subjects kiss the sovereign’s hand. In medimval 
Europe the vassal thus saluted the lord, while it 
was not unusual to kiss a bishop’s hand.® In 
modern Europe a kiss conveying blessing or rever- 
ence is usually on the forehead. ‘In Morocco 
equals salute each other by joiuing their hands 
with a quick motion, separating them immediately, 
and kissing each his own hand.’® The Turk kisses 
his own hand, and then places it on his foreliead. 
The Arab kisses his hand to the storm.’ Such is 
the gesture of adoration to sun and moon referred 
to in the OT, and also used by the Greeks to the 
sun.® It was the Greek and Boman method of 
adoration. In explanation of the gesture. Oriental 
folklore agrees with European in identifying life 
or soul with the breath. More exactly, the thrown 
kiss is a symbolical act, transferring to an object 
at a distance merely the essence of tiie kiss. 

The kiss in its legal aspect is a natural applica- 
tion of the ideas which produced hand-shaking and 
similar modes of contact. Mediteval knights kissed, 
as modem boxers shake hands, before the encoun- 
ter. Beconciled foes kiss as a sign of peace.® It 
was specially in connexion with marriage that the 
kiss, osclnm, osclc, was prominent. Osclum was 
a synonym generally for pactum; osculata pax 
was a peace confirmed by a kiss; osclare meant 
‘dotare'; and osciduni irtterveniens was a term 
applied to gifts between engaged persons. If one 
of them died before marriage, the presents were 
returned should no kiss have been given at the 
betrothal.’® It is significant that the kiss was 
symbolical of marriage as ‘ initium consumma- 
tionis nuptiarum.’ In old French and medimval 
law generally tbe term osclc was applied to the 
principle that a married woman kissing or being 
Idssed by another man than her husband was 
guilty of adultery.” 

(2) Besides the permanent objects of the kiss, in 
family and analogous relations, the relations of 
superior and inferior, lord and vassal, sovereign 
and subject, there are many others which, with 
more or less permanence, have claimed the kiss 
as a religious service. It is very significant of the 
affectionate element in religion that the kiss should 
have played so large a part in its ritual. The 
meeting-point between the social and the religious 

r Baba bathra, IGn ; Jer. ^Ti’d. i. Cle. 

*11. Tlmrston, ‘Kiss’ in CE viii. CG5 (said to have been 
Instituted bj’ Diocletian). 

3 SBE 11. [1897] 190. ■* Martial, xii. 69. 

3 J. Bingham, Ant. of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, 1. 
123 f. 

8 Wcsterroarck, MI 11. 151. 

7 O. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Beserta, Cambridge, 
ISSO, ii, 67. 

8 Job 3128-23 ; Lucian, de Salt. 17. 

® Nyrop, p. 107 f. lo Bingham, vii. 321 f. 

11 C. Dufresne du Cange, Glossarititn, Paris, 1733-i«>. f.r. 

* Osculum,’ vi. 72 fl. 
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aspect of the kiss is periiaps to be found in tlie 
application of the salute to saints and religious 
heroes. Thus, Joseph kissed Jacob, and his dis- 
ciples kissed Paul.^ Joseph kissed his dead father, 
and the custom is retained in our civilization of 
imprinting a farewell kiss on dead relatives. To 
suggest, however, that the act of Joseph proves the 
worsliin of Jacob as a divine being is against 
psychology.^ All that can be said is that so line a 
human sentiment is on the border-line between 
social and religious feeling. In mediaival Europe 
there was a similar feeling about the kiss of state. 
This is shown by the instances of Henry ir. and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of Kichard I. and 
St. Hugh.* Similarly in social life generally ; it 
is said that among the Welsh the kiss was used 
only on special occasions, and a husband could put 
away his wife for kissing another man, however 
innocently.* The early Christians exploited the 
social value of the kiss. Though in strong contrast 
to the Welsh custom, this is equally sacramental. 
It has been argued that the ritualistic ‘ kiss of 
peace ’ alone obtained among the Christians, and , 
that the social salute was not practised. But the 
evidence is strong enough to prove the latter cus- 
tom.® For St. Ambrose this was ‘pietatis et 
caritatis pi"nus.’ ® The custom involved a peculiar 
sentiment, if we consider it in conne.xion with the 
Christian ideal and practice of love, in which 
passion was encouraged, though chastity was 
enforced (see art. Chastity [Christian]). 

In the early Church the baptized were kissed by 
the celebrant and the congregation after the cere- 
mony.’ lioman Catholic ritual still Includes the 
kiss bestowed on the newly ordained by the bishop. 
The bishop on consecration and the king when 
crowned received the kiss.* The kiss bestowed on 
penitents after absolution was connected with the 
kiss received by the Prodigal Son. The practice 
of giving a farewell kiss to the dead is probably 
connected ivith the old Italian rite of receiving the 
soul of the dying in his last breath. In the 6 th 
cent, the Council of Auxerre (A.d. 578} prohibited 
the kissing of the dead.® Penitents were enjoined 
to kiss sacred objects.^® 

5 . The kiss of peace. — First mentioned in the 
2nd cent, by Justin,** the Idss of peace was one of 
the most distinctive elements in the Christian 
ritual. To Clement of Alexandria it was a ‘ mys- 
tery.' ** The elpTjyT} was a preliminary rite in the 
primitive mass. Conybeare has suggested that it 
was derived from an institution of the synagogue.** 
Philo speaks of a ‘ kiss of harmony ’ like that 
between the elements; the Word of God brings 
hostile things together in concord and the kiss of 
love.** However that may be, the pax became a 
feature of both Western and Eastem ritual, more 
conspicuously in the former. St. Cyril writes : 

‘This kiss is the sisn that our souls nro united, nod that wo 
banish all remembrance of InJurj'.' 15 

This kiss seems to have been riven at the 
beginning of the oHertory, between tlie washing of 
hands and the surs7cm corda. But, later, the kiss 
was in close connexion with the Communion. It 
has therefore been conjectured that the pax^txs 
twice given.*® In the modem Roman ritual it is 
given only at High Mass, and rarely to any of the 

1 On 60*, Ac 2037. 2 Jacobs, foe. ciL 

8 Thurston, toe, cxL < Kills, p. 217. 

® See Tlmrston, toe, ext. c Ilexaem. Ir. CS. 

‘ Cyprvxn, ad Fid. Fpp. Ixlr, (Iviii.) 4. Sirallarlj' In lower 
bi^^cs of culture, o pirl after * Initiation 'is kissed by ber female 
Ian (^4/ XX. 118). 

8 Tilurston, toe. eit, ® Ib. 

10 Da Cangre, s.v. * Adoratio horarum,' 1. SO. Apol. I. C5. 

to Amon" the terms used are o^cuhitn pads, 

c*cutuTn iancitsm^ «JtX7jaa aycot*, aydirrj^ j the last ihroc, 

losrcthcr with talutatio, show its general Identity 

t\ith the Christian .social kiss. 

13 A’xp, 4th ser., lx- (ISOlJICl. Thurston, foe, eiL 

CtifroA, xxiii. S. 18 Thurston, toe. eit. 


congregation. The celebrant kisses the corporal 
and presents bis left cheek to the deacon, with the 
formula pax tecum, answered by ct cum spiritu 
tuo. The deacon conveys the ‘kiss to the suit- 
deacon, and he to the other clergy. In the Greek 
liturgy' the celebrant says, ‘ Peace be to all,’ and 
kisses the gifts, while the deacon kisses his own 
stole.* On Easter Sunday in the same church the 
congregation loss one another.* 

The fact that the Christians of the time of the 
younger Pliny were called upon, when arrested, to 
‘adore’ the effigy of the Emperor was sufficient 
to emphasize the ritual importance of the kiss. 
Adoratio (‘the act of carrying to the month’), the 
Roman form of homage and worsliip, consisted in 
raising the right hand to the lips, kissing it, and 
then waving it in the direction of the adored object,* 
after which the ■worshipper turned his body to the 
right.* During the ceremony the head was covered, 
except •when Saturn or Hercules rvas adored. 
Plutarch suggests fantastic reasons for exceptional 
uses in which the worshipper turned from right to 
left.® 

But both Greeks and Romans employed the kiss 
direct in ■worship. Cicero observes that the lips 
and beard of the statue of Heracles at Agrigontum 
were almost worn away by the kisses of the 
devout.® The kiss indirect, or the kiss at a distance, 
may be described as a natural extension of the 
direct, capable of development by any people in- 
dependently. But it is a curious fact that it can 
be traced from Grasco-Roman civilization to that 
of modern Europe, where, however, it appears to 
be instinctive in children. 

The adoration of the Roman Emperors was 
iniluenced by Oriental ceremonial. It consisted in 
bowing or kneeling, touching the robe, and putting 
the hand to the lips, or kissing the robe ; a varia- 
tion was the kissing of tlie feet or knees.’ It does 
not seem to liave become the fashion before 
Diocletian. 

The kiss of homage in the Middle Ages was so 
important a part of the ceremony tliab osculum 
became a synonym for homaaium.^ The vassal 
kissed the lord’s feet (rarely his thigh).® _ After- 
rvards he offered a present for the privilege, a 
baisc-main, a term which shows the connexion or 
confusion with the equally prevalent fashion of 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. It is said that 
Rolf tlie Ganger, the first Duke of Normandy, 
when receiving the province as a fief from Charle-s 
the Simple, kissed tlio monarch’s feet by 
them to his month as lio stood crcct.’“ hen 
liomage was paid in the lord’s absence, tlic vassal 
kissed the door, lock, or bolt of his castle ; this 
was baiscr I’knis or Ic vcrroiiil.^^ _ hicdiroval charters 
make pretence of kissing the king’s feet. _ 

6 . Death by kissing. — Rabbinical loro incluucs 
a unique fancy, explanatory' of the de.atU of tlie 
righteous. According to tliis, the _ deatli of a 
favourite of God is the result of a ki.'s irr/n uod 
{bi-n^shtfedh). Such a death ■was the e.^sicst of all 
modes, and was reserved for the most jiioiis. 1 hus 
died Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, mosas anu 
Miriam.*’ There is a legend that, os St. Monica 
lay dy'ing, a child kissed lier on tiio I’l’cast, 
and the saint at once passed away. Italian ta*"' 
lore preserves tlie Hebrew idea in one of us 
plira-ses for death: ‘ addormentarsi ncl bacio aci 
Signore.’ *® 

> Thurston, foe. cit. ’ t’b'fopi f’* " 

3 Apulelus. iletam. Iv. 23. ,, 
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7 . Kissing’ sacred objects. — Kissing the image 
of a god was a recognized rite of adoration among 
both Greeks and Homans. The early Arabs had 
the same rite. On leaving and entering the house I 
they kissed the house-gods.^ In the Eleusinian I 
Mysteries the sacred objects were kissed.^ The toe 
of St. Peter’s statue is kissed by Roman Catholics. 
The Muslim kissed the Ka'ba at Mecca. In the 
wall there is a black stone believed by Muslims to 
be one of the stones of paradise. It was once white, 
but has been blackened by the kisses of sinful but 
believing lips.® The Hebrews often lapsed into the 
idolatrous practice; Hosea speaks of ‘kissing 
calves ’ ; the image of Baal was Kissed.'* Together 
with kneeling {q.v.), the kiss comprises belief and 
homage. The Hebrews kissed the floor of the 
Temple,® and to this day, in the Hebrew ritual, it 
is the practice to kiss the sfsf<7i of the talltth when 
putting it on, the mfzusati at the door when enter- 
ing or leaving, and the Scroll of the Law when 
about to read or to bless it.® It is even customary 
among Jews, though not obligato^, when a Hebrew 
book IS dropped, to kiss it. Kissing the Book is 
a case, surviving (as a real living ceremony) in 
the highest civilization, of primitive conceptions 
of the oath. These were expressed in various 
forms.^ 

One method of ' charging an oath with aupernatural energ 3 ' 
is to touch, or to establish some kind of contact with, a holy 
object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’S 

The view of Westermarck, that mana or baraka 
is thus imparted to the oath, is further developed 
when the name of a supernatural being is in- 
troduced ; thus the modern English ceremony 
retains the words, ‘So help_ me God.’ A com- 
plementary aspect is supplied by forms whose 
object is to prevent perjury. 

The Angara! Nagas ‘ place the barrel of a gun, or a spear, 
between their teeth, signifying by this ceremony that, if they 
do not act up to their agreement, they are prepared to fall by 
either of the two weapons.’® In Tibetan law-courts ‘the great 
oath ■ is taken ‘ by the person placing a holy scripture on his 
head, and sitting on the reeking hide of an ox and eating a 
part of the ox’s heart,’*® ‘Hindus swear on a copy of the 
Sanskrit haribans [BarivaMa].'^^ 

The European ceremony of kissing the book of 
the New Testament after taking the oath in a law- 
court connects in its material form rather with the 
Idss of reverence, as instanced in the kissing of 
relics and sacred objects generally. But in essence 
there is still some of the primitive sense of re- 
sponsibility by contact, rendered stronger by the 
invocation of the name of the deity. Derived in- 
directly from the Grasco-Roman ritual kissing of 
sacred objects and the Hebrew reverence for the 
Scroll of the Law, it was early developed by the 
Christians into their characteristic ceremony of 
oath-taking. Chrysostom writes : 

• But do thou, if nothing else, ut least reverence the very book 
thou boldest out to be sworn bj', open the go^el thou takest 
in thy hands to administer the oath, and, hearing what Christ 
therein saith of oaths, tremble and desist .’ 12 
Ingeltrude is represented repeating the words : 

• These four Evangelists of Christ our God which I hold in my 
own hands and kiss with my mouth.’ *3 

In the former quotation the act of kissing can 
only be inferred from the word ‘reverence.’ The 
holding of the book is less definite than the Hebrew 
rite of placing the hands on the scroll when 
swearing. Even in the Middle Ages an oath was 
IJ. Wellhausen, Jteste arab. Beidentumes, Berlin, 18S7, 
p. 105. 

2 C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 135. 
s SHE vi. (1900) p. xlii. ■* Hos IT*, 1 K 1918. 

® Sitl\ 5Sa. ® Jacobs, foe. eit. 

7See J/7ii. llSff. 8 jrf,. ng. 

9 J6., quoting J. Butler, Travels and Adventures in Assam, 
ixmdon, 1855, p. 154. 

1 ® L. A. ’Waadell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 669, 
note 7. 

11 Ml ii. 120. 

12 Ad pop. Antioehenum homil. xv. 6 (PG illi. 160). 

13 Du Cange, s.v. ‘ Juramentum,’ iv. 451. 


often taken merely by laying the hand on the 
Missal.* The Lombards swore lesser oaths by 
consecrated weapons, the greater on the Gospels, 
but it is not certain whether they kissed the book.® 
An oath ratified by contact with a sacred object 
was a ‘corporal oath’; the object was the halU 
dome, the equivalent of the Greek Spxos, oath and 
object being identified. No doubt contact by 
means of the lips was at an early date regarded as 
more efficacious than contact by means of the 
hand, and thus the more primitive notion was 
superimposed upon that of adoration. In Islam 
the rite is that usual in adoration and does not 
include the kiss.® In modem England a detail to 
be noted is that the hand holding the book must 
be ungloved. The book varies according to the 
creed ; a Jew is sworn on the OT ; a Roman 
Catholic on the Douai Testament. The term 
‘ book,’ employed with special reference to the oath 
upon the NT, has been regular in England since 
the 14th cent, at least.® 

Among Anglican clergy it is customary to kiss 
the cross of the stole before putting it on. The 
Catholic Church eirioins the duty of Idssing relics, 
the Gospels, the (jross, consecrated candles and 
palms, the hands of the clergy, and the vestments 
and utensils of the liturgy. It was formerly part 
of the Western use that the celebrant should Iciss 
the host. He now kisses the corporal. The altar 
is regarded as typical of Christ, and as such is 
kissed by the celebrant.® In the Greek Church 
relics are kissed. 

The ‘ kiss of peace’ was in mediseval times the 
subject of a curious simplification of ritual, by 
which it became, as it were, a material object. In 
the 12th or 13th cent., for reasons of convenience, 
the instrumcntum pads, or osculatorium, was 
introduced.® This was a plaque of metal, ivory, 
or wood, carved with various designs, and fitted 
with a handle. It was brought to the altar for 
the celebrant to kiss, and then to each of the 
congregation at the rails. This is the pax-board 
or pax^rede of the museums.® 

8 . Metaphor and myth. — The metaphorical ap- 
plications of the idea of the kiss are not numerous. 
In some phrases it expresses a light touch. Gener- 
ally it implies close contact or absolute reconcilia- 
tion or acquiescence ; ® to kiss the dust is to be 
overthro'U'n ; to kiss the rod is to submit to chas- 
tisement;® to kiss the cup is to drink. Philo- 
stratus inspired Ben Jonson’s image of the loved 
one leaving a kiss in the cup.*® A ‘ butterfly kiss’ 
is a light one. 

Folklore developed in interesting ways the con- 
nexion between the emotional gesture and the 
ideas of magic and charms. Rmics were kissed 
to regain health. Conversely, the kiss of a sacred 
person, a specialized form of his touch, cures the 
leper, as in the case of St. Martin.** Some similar 
association of thought may attach to the nursery 
practice of ‘ kissing the place to make it well ’ ; 
gamesters used to kiss the cards in order to secure 
luck with them ; an Alpine peasant kisses his hand 
before receiving a present. Pages in the French 
Court kissed any article which they were given 
to carry.*® A famous instance of symbolism is the 
kiss bestowed by Brutus on his mother-earth — an 
application of the kiss of greeting. But in German 

* Nyrop, p. 119. 2 Du Cange, s.v. ‘Juramentum.' 

8 The right hand ia placed on the Qur’an, and the head is 
brought doivn touching the book. 

4 O ED, s.v. ‘Book,’ quoting document of 1389; ‘Echo of hem 
had sworen on pe hok.’ 

® Thurston, foe. dt. 8 Njrop, p. 120. 

7 Thurston, loc. cfl. 8 Cf. Ps. 85*®. 

9 Similarly in slang, to kiss the stocks, the clink, the counter ; 
to kiss the hare’s foot=be late. 

1® Derived from the Greek and Eoman method of drinking 
a health. 

*1 Nyrop, pp. 121, 90. *2 Ib. ICS, 136 £f. 
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folklore to kiss the ground is a synonym for to 
die.' Tile privilege in English folk-custom known 
as ‘kissing under the mistletoe’ is a Christmas 
festal practice connected by Eraser with the 
licence of the Saturnalia. It may have origi- 
nated independently as an expression of festi- 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
employed the motive of unbinding a spell by a 
kiss — le ficr haiscr oi Arthurian romances, which 
changes a dragon into the maiden who had been 
enchanted.® The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a widely-distributed motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to be found 
in many primitive cases of cancelling a tabu. Thus 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject of a rite. An analogy may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Christian ritual in the 
connexion dra-um out by Grimm between minne- 
drinldng and the kiss. He finds this both in 
sorcery and in sacrificial rites.® Closely parallel 
to the magical power of the kiss in breaking tabu 
and restoring to consciousness is the myth-motive 
in which a kiss produces both forgetfulness and 
remembrance. This capacity is evidently based 
on human experience, and is significant in con- 
nexion with tlie practice of the kiss in religion. 
It brings to one focus the kiss of love and the 
kiss oi adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old conditions 
and awakens the subject to a new life. Thelriss 
appears to have no symbol in art. European 
children and adolescents express it in uTiting by 
a cross, perhaps merely an accidental choice. The 
Slavic Jews style an insincere kiss ns a ‘kiss 
with dots.’ Some Eabbis explain that Esau’s kiss 
was insincere (Gn 33'), and eveiy letter of the word 
inp»’i is dotted by the Massoretes.' 

Literatdre. — E. 6. Tylor, ' Salutations ’ In JFBrn ; H. lAng 
Roth, in JAI x\x. flSOO]; H. Thurston, in CE, b.v.; J. 
Jacobs, in JE, s.v. ; H. Havelock Ellis, ‘The Origins ol the 
Kiss ' in Sexual Selection in Man, Philadelphia, 1005 ; C. Lom- 
broso, in Xouvelle Revue, xxi. [189“] ; C. Nyrop, The Kiss and 
its History, tr. W. F. Harvej-, London, 1901 ; J. Neil, Kissing: 
its Curious Bille Mentions, London, 1SS5 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
‘The Sniff-kiss in ancient India,' J'.dOS x.xviii. [1907] 120-13-1. 
For an elaborate sohematization of the love-kiss in India see 
R. Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 453-477. 

A. E. Crawley. 

KISTNA (Skr. Ktsna, ‘the dark one’). — One 
of the great rivers of S. India, which, like the 
Godavari (g.u.) and Kaveri, to wliicli it is inferior 
in sanctitj% flows nearly across the entire penin- 
sula from W. to E. It rises in the Mahfibaleswar 
plateau of the W. Ghats, only 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. ' 

At its souree is an ancient temple of Siva, 
inside which the infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in the shape of a cow’s mouth {gaiimnkJd). 
This place, known as Krsnabai, ‘ the lady Krsn.a,’ 
is a favourite resort of pilgrims. Fifteen miles 
down stream is the old Buddhist town of Wai, 
one of the most sacred places in its course, with a 
group of cave-templo.s and severiil later Hindu 
■shrines {BG xix. [ISS5J CIO 11'.). Earther on it 

? iasses close by the toivn of SStara, Karad, or 
Carhad, at the junction with the Koyna and 
Mrdiuli, wliere it is joined by the Yenn.a. In the 
Bijapur District, .Sangam, at its junction with the 
Maliuprabhil, possesses a temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of Sahgamesvara, 

‘ lord of the sacred meeting of the waters,’ the 
site of an annual religious fair._ Thence passing 
through the dominions of the Nizam of Haidara- 
bfid, it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the British 
Kistna District. Here Bezwada contains some 
* ^*yrop, p. 130. 5/6.01, 

5 J. Gnmm, Teutonic ilvtholoaV* tr. J.S.SUliybra53, London, 
ISS2-6S, p. llOi 
< loc, cit. 


rock-caves of the Buddhist period and a few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

Ln-EriATCRE.— Rff xix. [1885] 13 L, 472, 610, 610, xxi. [ISSll 
10, xxiii. [1884] 7, 676, xxiv. [1^0] S f. For the BczwSiia caves 
J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India. 
^ndon, ISSO, P- 95 ff. ; S. H. Bilgrami and C. Willmott. 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Xizam's Dominions 
Bombay. 1883, 1 . 11 L W. CrOOKE. ' 

KIZIL BASH, — Kizil Bash, ‘Bed Heads,’ is 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor. Thejr call themselves 'Alevis ; their nick- 
name, which in Persia and Afglianistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates donbtlc.ss 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more tlmn a million ; they 
form an important section of the population of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 303,000), Erzerum (107,000), 
Angora, and Mamurete ul-Aziz (Kliarpiit), and in 
certain districts constitute even the majority. 
Their language is Turkish or Kurdish. Though 
reckoned officially as Musalmfin Sunnites, in 
reality they are not such ; they practise Islfimism 
only in a formal way to avoid persecution. When 
they tiiink they are in safety, they do not attend 
the mosques, read the Qur’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Muhammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 
veiled. They drink wine, they do not observe 
Kamadan, and some of them do not practise cir- 
cumcision or shave the head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, they cherish a 
profound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean ; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to pollute the dishes 
with which they serve them. On the other hand, 
they show great goodwill in their villages toivnrds 
the Christians. They liave secret beliefs and 
practices which they reveal only with extreme 
reluctance, and no one has hitherto been able to 
penetrate, except very imperfectly, the mystery 
witli which they are surrounded. 

Their sect, like some Christian Clmrchcs,_ has 
a hierarchical organization. 'Piiey have priests 
called cUdihs, whose dignity is iicreditary from 
father to son, and who are the necessary inter- 
mediaries between God and the rest of tiio com- 
munity. This sacerdotal caste is subject to a 
species of bishops. Tlieso them-solves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who arc regarded ns 
descendants of 'Alf, and who are invested with a 
sacrosanct authority. One of thc.so is the Sh-aikh 
of Khubyar (about 34 miles to the N.W. of Sivas), 
a popular place of pilgrimage. It is certain tlmt 
the Kizil Bash possess a sacred hook, juohably 
Jiturgic in character, but as yet no part of it has 
been made public. _ 

Three superimposed stratifications in tlio religion 
of the Kizil Bash may be distinguished. 

(1) There is an oldpat/an /ouridottion going back 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tmgcd_ witli 
Persian ]\Iazda;i.sin, which were prneti.sed in IJ'O 
country before its conversion to Cliri.stianity. Ihe 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or cerUin rocks 
as sacred, e.g. near Kara Hissnr (Taylor, Journal 
Jioyal Gcogr. Society, x.vxviii. [ISOSj 29"), and 
on holidays they sacrifice sheep and fowls on tlic'c 
Buinmits. The trees which grow there— iisiiaJJy 
pines — are suiroundcd with superstitions rugaru, 
and no one is allowed to c-irry an tiso near thcni 
(cf. E. and E. Cumont, Voyage elans le J ont, 
Brussels I90C, p. 17211.). The Kizil Ba-li, like the 

ancient Mazdfcans, worship streams and o>-|.eci.';i y 
sprin''!-. TiicH ' .late fire ; wh-'- miu'j 
with gresf ,, ,and 
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altar Iiewn out in the rock is still the object of 
devotion at Manasgerd (C. Wilson, Handbook of 
A sia Minor, London, 1895, p. 250). They worship 
the_ sun at its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon. 

Everybody in the East accuses the Kizil Bash 
of giving themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
ceremonies (cf. below), when, the lights out, each 
man has commerce with a woman taken by chance. 
That is why the Turks call them, in derision, 
terah sondcran, ' extinguishers of the light.’ It is 
difficult to know what degree of truth tliere is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable that the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of 1st 
January, laid to the reproach of the Paulicians in 
the 9th cent., who were distributed throughout 
the same regions as the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manichcean formula of abjuration, in PG i. 1469 ; 

perd ttjv i(nrepivriv fUBnv diroa’Pcvviovai t4 ipdra, 
crapKtK&s re dXX^Xotj irao'eXyatvoviri, Kal p.eSc/xiS.! S\tas 
ipei8opi.ivois <pvcre(as trir/yevlai ij n^tKlat). It is possible 
that those supposed acts of debauchery may be an 
inheritance from the sacred prostitution of the 
worship of hlii and Anai'tis. This would also be 
true of the custom, if it were well attested, of 
offering a young girl every year to the didilis, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becomes a 
priest, or whose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart for the cult de Cholet, 
Arm&nie, Knrdistan et Misopotamie, Paris, 1892, 
p. 96). 

(2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the beliefs and in the rites of the sect. The 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in Three Per- 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before 'All, is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, who intercedes with God for humanity. 
They are devoted to Mary, who is, they believe, 
the Mother of God, and who conceived without 
ceasing to be a virgin. At the same time, they 
acknowledge the existence of live powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators between the Supreme 
Being and man, analogous to the yatim of the 
Nosairis, a kind of archangels which are perhaps 
derived from the Iranian Amesha Spentas (q.v.). 
Moreover, tliey assume the existence of twelve 
ministers of God, who correspond to the tw'elve 
apostles and the twelve naqlbs of the Nosairis. 
Unlike the Yezidis, they oiler no worship to Satan, 
whom they regard as tlie irreconcilable adversary 
of God. Like the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages the spirit of evil will come to 
fight a final battle against the last incaraation of 
Jesus. Mazdrean dualism is here combined with 
Christian ideas. 

The Kizil Bash have a ceremony which they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays — the 10th 
of the month of Muharram was mentioned to the 
present writer — and also at irregular intervals, 
when a dtdih visits their villages. 

* Accompanying hiniEclf with a musical instrument, the priest 
who olhciates sings prayers in honour of ‘All, Jesus, Closes, and 
David. . . . The priest has a willow cane which suggests the 
barsom [n.v.] of the Avesta. He dips it in water while he says 
the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis- 
tributed throughout the houses. In the course of the ceremony 
those who take part make public confession of their sms, after 
the manner of the early Christians. The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of a fine, in money or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights and engage in lamenta- 
tions over the faults of which they have been guilty. tVhen 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces the absolution ; 
then he takes some slices of bread and a cup of wine or some 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, dips the bread in 
the wane, and distributes it to those of the company who have 
obtained absolution. . . . Among the Kurd Kizil Bash a sheep 
is sacrificed according to a certain rite after the public con- 
fession, and portions of it are distributed by the priest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kizil Bash celebrate 
Easter on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and they pay 
homage to several Christian saints, as, for instance, St. Sergius 
fGreiiard, in JA x. iil. 610). 


(3) Whafc the Kizil Bash have boiTowed from 
Isldmisni affiliates them with the Slifites rather 
than with _the Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of 'Ali, whom they regard as an incarnation 
of God the Father, while Jesus is an incarnation 
of the Son. Like the Shi ites, they fast during the 
first twelve days of hluharram, and bewail the 
death of IJasan and Ilusain. Some say that they 
regard Muhammad as the liypostasis of the Spirit, 
the Paraclete, but the veneration wliich they show 
towards the prophet is onlj' formal; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira- 
tion. 

To sum up : the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of the ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of the peninsula 
was deeply marked by the die of Mazdeeism (cf. 
F. Cnmoni, Religions orientalcs dans lepaqanisrne 
roniain^ Paris, 1909, p. 21311’., Eng. tr., Gliicago, 
1911, p. 143 ft’.). The country population of these 
regions was imperfectly and slowly converted to 
Christianity, and we know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt there until at least the end of the 5th cent, 
(cf. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurts 
rclatifs aux mystires de Mithra, Brussels, 1895-99, 
i. 10), and perhaps until the Musalman conquest. 
Further, in the 12th cent., Nerses Shnorhali gives 
interesting details regarding the ‘Sons of the Sun,’ 
who worshipped the stars, and who venerated, 
among trees, the poplar (F. C. Conybeare, The Key 
of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. 159). In the 8tli and 
9th centuries it was in the countries inhabited by the 
Kizil Bash that the dualistic Paulicians (q.v.) found 
their most numerous adherents, and even after 
their extermination by the Byzantine emperors 
their teaching probably did not cease to exert an 
influence there. Finally, the relations of the Kizil 
Bash with Shi'ism are probably explained by their 
forced conversion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
time when the Persian influence was powerful, 
perhaps also by the transportation of Shiites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in the time of the 
Sultans Salim I. and Sulaiman i. (16th cent.). It 
is much to be desired that a copy of the sacred 
book of the sect should be obtained, or that a tran- 
scription should be made at least of the hymns of 
its service. It would then be possible to clear up 
the mysteries surrounding this very curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 

Literature.— R. Oberhammer and H. Zimmerer, Durch 
Sprienvnd Kldnaeicn, Bvrlin, 1S90, p. S931I., where ekations 
will be found from the more ancient authors ; F. Grenard 
(Consul of France at Sivas) has collected some new and accurate 
information in JA X. iii. [1004] 611-522. The writer of this 
article has added here some facts fkithered by himself among 
the Kizil Bash of the region of Amazia in 1900. 

Franz Ctoiont. 

KNEELING. — Kneeling mjiy be described as a 
natural reaction to the emotions of self-abasement 
and supplication. As such, it has been observed 
among unsophisticated peoples. In a less degree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
and dependence, by the abandonment of the erect 
posture of human active life. According to Tylor,' 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
‘ middle stages of culture.^ The s.ame limitation, 
however, applies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam .and Hinduism. Both in the middle and in tlie 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
associated with a third gesture— bowing, a sym- 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
be quite erroneous to ‘ derive ’ ceremoni.al kneeling 
from prostration, or bowing froin kneeling. But 
certain forms of the bow, surviving in modem 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees : such are the curtsey, still made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony in which one 
I Art. ‘ Salutations ' in EBrll xxi v. 94. 
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folklore to kiss the ground is a synonym for to 
die.* The privilege in English folk-custom known 
as ‘kissing under the mistletoe’ is a Cliristnifis 
festal practice connected by Frazer with the 
licence of the Saturnalia. It may have origi- 
nated independently as an expression of festi- 
vity. Greek, Latin, and Teutonic mythology 
employed the moti^’e of unbinding a spell by a 
kiss— fc Jicr baiser of Arthurian romances, which 
changes a dragon into the maiden who had been 
enchanted.® The Sleeping Beauty awakened by the 
kiss of the lover is a widely-distributed motive. An 
analogy, without actual derivation, is to be found 
in many primitive cases of cancelling a tabu. Thus 
in Australian ceremony bodily contact, analogous 
to the kiss, in various forms, removes the tabu 
between two persons, such as the celebrant and 
the subject of a rite. An analogy may be seen 
between Teutonic and early Christian ritual in the 
connexion drawm out by Grimm between minne- 
drinking and the kiss. He finds this both in 
sorcery and in sacrificial rites.® Closely parallel 
to the magical power of the kiss in breaking tabu 
and restoring to consciousness is the myth-motive 
in which a kiss produces both forgetfulness and 
remembrance. This capacity is evidently based 
on human experience, and is significant in con- 
nexion with the practice of the kiss in religion. 
It brings to one focus the kiss of love and the 
kiss of adoration. In the psychology of adolescence 
the kiss produces a forgetfulness of old conditions 
and awakens the subject to a new life. Theldss 
appears to have no symbol in art. European 
children and adolescents express it in writing by 
a cross, perhaps merely an accidental choice. The 
Slavic Jews style an insincere kiss ns a ‘kiss 
with dots.’ Some Rabbis explain that Esau’s kiss 
was insincere (Gn 33^), and every letter of the word 
is dotted by the Massoretes.^ 

Litebatcre.— E. 6. TyJor, ‘ Salutations ' in BBr^^ ; H. Linsr 
Roth, in JAI xix. flSOO] ; H. Thurston, in CB, s.v. ; J. 
Jacobs, in JE, s.v. ; H. Havelock Ellis. 'The Origins of the 
Kiss’ in Sexual Selection in Man, Philadelphia, 1005 ; C. Lorn- 
broso, in Kouvelle Revue, xxi. [1897] ; C. Nyrop, TOe Kiss and 
its Uistori;, tr. W. P. Harvey, London, 1001 ; J. Neil, Kissing: 
its Curious Bible 3fentions, London, 1SS5 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
‘The SnilT-kiss in ancient India,’ ./.dOS' xxviii, [1907] 120-134. 
For .an elaborate schematization of the lovc-kiss in India see 
R. Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind. Erotik, Leipzig, 1002, pp. 453-477. 

A. E, Crawley. 

KISTNA (Skr. Kfsna, ‘the dark one’).— One 
of the great rivers of S. India, wliicli, like tlie 
Godiivarl {q.v.) and Kfiveri, to wliicli it is inferior 
in sanctity, llow.s nearly across the entire penin- 
sula from’W. to E. It rises in the Jlaliabafeswar 
plateau of the W. Ghats, only 40 miles from the 
Arabian Sea. 

At its source is an ancient temple of Siva, 
inside which tlie infant stream pours out of a stone 
formed in tlie sliape of a cow’s moutli {gatimukhi). 
Tliis place, known as Kr.snabai, ‘ the ladj' Krsna,’ 
is a favourite resort of pilgrims. Fifteen miles 
doivn stream is the old Buddhist town of Wai, 
one of the most sacred places in its course, with a 
group of cave-tcinjilcs and several later Hindu 
shrines (BG xix. [1SS5] CIO if.). Farther on it 
passes close by the town of Siitara, Ivarad, or 
Karhnd, at the junction with the Koyna and 
J^rriliuli, where it is joined by the Ycnna, In the 
Bij.apur District, .Sangam, at its junction with the 
Malifiprabhu,, possesses a temple of some sanctity, 
dedicated to Siva under the title of S.ahgamesvara, 

' lord of the s.acred meeting of the watcn:,’ the 
site of an annual religious fair. Tlience p.assing 
through the dominions of the Niz.am of Hnidani- 
b.ad, it reaches the Baj* of Bengal in tlie British 
Kistna District. Here Bezwada contains some 

1 Xyrop, p. ISa - /i. 91. 

5 J. Gnmm, TeutonieMi tkology, tr. J. S. Stallylnss, Loadoo, 
ISi’SS. p. 1102. 

* Jacobs, Ice. rit. 


rock-caves of the Buddhist period and n few 
ancient Hindu temples. 

Ln-ERATiniE.— Rff xix. (1SS5] 13 L, 472, 610, 610, .txl. [ISSIl 
10, xxiii. [1SS4] 7, 676, xxiv. [18S0] 8 1. For the BczivSda cavta 
J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India. 
London, ISSO, p. 95 ff. ; S. H. Bilgrami and C. wiUmotl, 
Historical and Ecseriptive Sketch of the Kizam’s Dominions 
Bombay, 1883, i. 11 1 . W. CrOOKE. ’ 

KIZIL BASH. — Kizil Bash, ‘Red Heads,’ is 
the name by which are denoted the members of a 
sect distributed throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor. They call themselves 'Alovis ; their nick- 
nanie, wJiich in Persia and Afghanistan was and 
is given to other peoples also, originates doubtless 
from the colour of their head-dress. Their total 
number is estimated at more than a million ; they 
form an important section of the population of the 
vilayets of Sivas (about 305,000), Erzerum (107,000), 
Angora, and Maranrete ul-Aziz (Kharput), and in 
certain districts constitute even the majoritj’. 
Their language is Turkisli or Kurdish. Though 
reckoned officially as Musalman Sunnites, m 
reality they are not such ; they practise Islamism 
only in a formal way to avoid persecution. IVlicn 
they think they are in safety, they do not attend 
the mosques, read the Qur’an, say the prayers, or 
perform the Muliammadan ablutions. Except in 
the presence of a Sunnite, their women are not 
veiled. They drink wine, they do not observe 
Ramadan, and some of them do not practise cir- 
cumcision or shave the head and other parts of the 
body as the Turks do. Moreover, they cherish a 
profound aversion to the Turks, and regard them 
as unclean ; when they are obliged to entertain 
them, they even go so far as to pollute the dishes 
with which they serve them. On the other hand, 
they show great goodwill in their villages towards 
the Christians. They have secret beliefs and 
practices which they reveal only with extreme 
reluctance, and no one has hitherto been able to 
penetrate, except very imperfectly, the mystery 
with which they are surrounded. 

Their sect, like some Chi’istian Churches,^ has 
a hierarchical organization. They have priests 
called tUdilis, whose dignity is hereditary from 
father to son, and who are the necessary inter- 
mediaries between God and tlie rest of the com- 
munity. This sacerdotal caste is subject to a 
species of bishops. These themselves render 
obedience to two patriarchs, who are regarded ns 
descendants of 'All, and who are invested u'ith a 
sacrosanct authority. One of these is the Shaikh 
of Khubyur (about 34 miles to the N.W. of Sivas), 
a popular place of pilgrimage. It is certain that 
the Kizil Bash possess a sacred book, jirqbably 
liturgic in character, but ns yet no part of it has 
been made public. ... . 

Three siijicrimposed stratifications in the religion 
of the Kizil Bash may be distinguished. 

(1) There is an old pagan foundation going b.ack 
to the ancient Anatolian beliefs, tinged^ with 
Persian Mazdmisin, which were prnctEcd in the 
country before its conversion to Cliristianity. j ho 
Kizil Bash regard certain heights or certain rocks 
as sacred, e.g. near Kara II i.ssar (Taylor, Journal 
Jlotjal Gcogr. Society, xxxviii. [ISOS] 297), and 
on ’iiolidaj’s they sacrifice sheep and fowls on tlic'o 
sninmits. The trees which grow there— usunliy 
pines — are suirounded with siipur-stitious regard, 
and no one is allowed to carrj' an axe near them 

(cf. F. and E. Cumont, Voyage dans le J ont. 

Bmssels. 190G, p. 17211.). The Rizil B.ash, like t he 
ancient .Mazdfcans, worship streams and c'-i'cciai y 
sprin"."-. TJiev nho venerate fire ; when they build 
a hou'e, thcy'liglit a fire with great ccremonv, and 
this must be kept burning us long as the hou . 
remains -••tandiDg. The place of lionoor is near 
the Iiearth, and to spit there n sacnlegc. A fire- 
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altar hewn out in the rock is still the object of 
devotion at Manasgerd (0. Wilson, Handbook of 
Asia Minor, I^ondon, 1895, p. 250). They worship 
the_ sun at its rising and setting, and a day in 
which it does not appear is for them a day of 
mourning. They also worship the moon. 

Evei-ybody in the East accuses the Kizil Bash 
of giviii" themselves up to orgies in their nocturnal 
ceremonies (cf. below), when, the lights out, each 
man has commerce with a woman taken by chance. 
That is why the Turks call them, in derision, 
terah sonderan, ‘ e.xtinguishers of the light.’ It is 
difficult to know what degree of truth tliere is in 
this imputation. But it is remarkable tliat the 
same promiscuity was, during their feast of 1st 
January, laid to the reproach of the Paulicians in 
the 9th cent., who were distributed throughout 
tlie same regions ns the Kizil Bash of to-day 
(Manichffian formula of abjuration, in HG i. 1469 : 
gerct 5^ Tr)r i(rirepLvr]v fiABriv CLTrotr^ivviovai rb. 
(xapKiKuis re dXXi)Xoi! ivao'e'Kyalvovat, sal fieSefuas Sbtos 
ijiciSofiivois <pv(7€(t)s ij crvyyevlas ?) ■^XiKiat). It is possible 
that those supposed acts of debauchery may be an 
inheritance from the sacred prostitution of the 
worship of hlti and Anaitis. This would also be 
true of the custom, if it were well attested, of 
offering a young girl every year to the d6d6lis, 
whose son, they say, if one is born, becomes a 
priest, or whose daughter must remain a virgin 
and set herself apart for the cult (C^ de Cholet, 
Armtnic, Kurdistan ct Misopotamie, Paris, 1892, 
p. 96). 

(2) The influence of Christianity is evident both 
in the beliefs and in the rites of the sect. The 
Kizil Bash teach that God is One in Three Per- 
sons, and that the principal incarnation of God, 
before 'All, is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, who intercedes with God for humanity. 
They are devoted to Mary, who is, they believe, 
the Mother of God, and who conceived witliout 
ceasing to be a virgin. At the same time, they 
acknowledge the existence of five powers, lower 
than the Trinity, mediators between the Supreme 
Being and man, analogous to the yattm of the 
Nosairis, a kind of arciiangels which are perhaps 
derived from the Iranian Ainesha Spentas [q.v.)- 
Moreover, they assume the existence of twelve 
ministers of God, who correspond to the twelve 
apostles and the twelve naqlOs of the Nosairis. 
Unlike the Yezidis, they offer no worsliip to Satan, 
whom they regard as the irreconcilable adversary 
of God. Like the Nosairis, they believe that at 
the end of the ages the spirit of evil will come to 
fight a final battle against the last incarnation of 
Jesus. Mazdtean dualism is here combined with 
Christian ideas. 

The ICizil Bash have a ceremony which they 
celebrate by night on certain holidays — the 10th 
of the month of Muharram was mentioned to the 
present writer — and also at irregular intervals, 
when a dtdth visits their villages. 

' Accomiwnying h ' . " '* _ ‘to pnest 

who olEoiates sings ‘ ' 

David. . . . The pr . the 

barsom [o.e.] of the Avesui. lie uipa lu m e he says 

the prayers. The water thus consecrated is afterwards dis- 
tributed throughout the houses. In tlie course of the ceremony 
those who take part make public confession of their sins, after 
tho manner of the early Christians. The priest prescribes 
various penances, frequently in the form of a tine, in inoney or 
in kind. Then they put out the lights and engage in lamenta- 
tions over the faults of which they have been guil^'. U hen 
the lights are re-kindled, the priest pronounces the absolution ; 
then he takes some slices of bread and a cup of wine or some 
analogous liquid, consecrates them solemnly, dips the bread in 
the wane, and distributes it to those of the company who have 
obtained absolution. . . . Among the Kurd Kizu Bash a sheep 
is sacrificed according to a certain rite after the public con- 
fession, and portions of it arc distributed by the priest along 
with the bread and the wine. . . . The Kizii Bash celebrate 
Easter on the same Sunday as the Armenians, and they pay 
homage to several Christian saints, ns, for instance, St. Sergius 
(Grcnard, in JA x. iii. 510). 


(3) Wbat the Kizil Bash have boiTowed from 
Islamisin affiliates them with the Shfites rather 
than with the Sunnites. They have adopted the 
legend of ' Ali, whom they regard as an incarnation 
of God the Pather, while Jesus is an incarnation 
of the Son. Like the Shiites, they fast during the 
first twelve days of Muharram, and bewail the 
death of ^^asan and ^Insain. Some say that they 
regard Muhammad as the hypostasis of the Spirit, 
the Paraclete, but the veneration which they sliow 
towards the prophet is only formal ; in reality 
they refuse to credit him with any divine inspira- 
tion. 

To sum up : the religion of the Kizil Bash is in 
many respects a survival of the ancient paganism 
of Anatolia, which in the east of the peninsula 
was deeply marked by the die of Mazdreism (cf. 
P. Curaont, Eelirjions oricntales dans Ic paq anisine 
romain”, Paris, 1909, p. 213 6’., Eng. tr., Ghicago, 
1911, p. 143(1".). The country population of these 
regions was imperfectly and slowly converted to 
Christianity, and we know that colonies of Magi 
dwelt there until at least the end of the 6th cent, 
(cf. P. Cumont, Textes et monuments jigiirts 
rclatifs anx mystircs de Mithra, Brussels, 1895-99, 
i. 10), and perhaps until the Musalman conquest. 
Purther, in the 12th cent., Nerses Shnorhali gives 
interesting details regarding the ‘Sons of the Sun,’ 
who worshipped the stars, and who venerated, 
among trees, the poplar (F. C. Conybeare, The Key 
of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. 169). In the 8th and 
9th centuries it was in the countries inhabited by' tho 
Kizil Bash that the dnalistic Paulicians (g’.u.) found 
their most numerous adherents, and even after 
their extermination by the Byzantine emperors 
their teaching probably did not cease to exert an 
influence there. Finally, the relations of tho Kizil 
Bash with Shl'ism are probably' explained by their 
forced conversion to Islam under the Seljuks, at a 
time when the Persian influence was powerful, 
perhaps also by the transportation of Shiites of 
Turkish origin into Kurdistan in the time of the 
Sultans Salim I. and Sulaimiin i. (16th cent,). It 
is much to be desired that a copy of the sacred 
book of the sect should be obtained, or that a tran- 
scription should be made at least of the hy'rnns of 
its service. It would then be possible to clear up 
the mysteries surrounding this very curious religion 
which retains numerous disciples even in our own 
times. 

Litekatcke.— R. Oberhummer ond H. Zimmerer, Durch 
Sj/rien imd Klciyiasicn, Berlin, 1899, p. SD3ft., where ciiationa 
will be found from the more nneient authors ; F. Grenard 
(Consul of France at Sivas) has collected some new and accurate 
information in JA x. iii. [1004] 511-522. The writer of this 
article has added hero some facts gathered by himself among 
the Kizil Bash of the region of Amazia in 1000. 

Pranz Cumont. 

KNEELING. — Kneeling may' be described as a 
natural reaction to the emotions of self-abasement 
and supplication. As such, it has been observed 
among unsophisticated peoples. In a less degree 
only than prostration, it symbolizes inferiority 
and dependence, by the abandonment of the erect 
posture of human active life. According to Tylor,’ 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture prevails in the 
‘middle stages of culture.’ The same limitation, 
hower'er, applies to prostration as still practised in 
Islam and Hinduism. Both in the middle and in the 
higher stages kneeling is more or less constantly 
associated with a third gesture — bowing, a sym- 
bolic expression of respect or reverence. It would 
bo quite erroneous to ‘ derive ’ ceremonial kneeling 
from prostration, or bowing from kneelmg. But 
certain forms of tho bow, surviving in modern 
etiquette, include some bending of one or both 
knees : such are the curtsey, still made by ladies 
at court, and the bow of ceremony' in which one 
I Art. ‘Salutations' in EBrU xxiv. 94. 
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foot is mored backward while the knee of the other 
les is bent. 

Primitive peoples hardly developed kneeling as 
a ceremonial posture in either of the tAVo spheres 
in which it obtains— social etiquette and religious 
ritual, ^^liat generally corresponds to kneeling 
in the latter sphere is squatting on the heels, still 
the Muslim mode of kneeling and certainly a 
primitive posture, though originally expressing 
attention rather than reverence. It is employed 
largely by the Australian natives in their cere- 
monies.^ As the stages of the higher barbarism 
are reached, kneeling appears, developed from the 
natural supplicatory posture. In Central Africa 
it is a tribute paid to rank. When a chief passes, 
the native drops on his knees and bows his head. 

‘When two grandees meet, the junior leans fonvard, bends 
his knees, and places the palms of his hands on the ground.’^ 

At higher stages prostration is usual among 
Oriental peoples, except the Chinese, Avho bow, or 
kneel and bow, according to the rank. To kings 
they kneel.® It is chieliy in Semitic and Graico- 
Roman culture that loieeling has been prevalent 
as a ceremonial posture. 

In Greek and Roman civilization much prominence 
Avas given to the suppliant and the act of supplica- 
tion, j ust as was the case in the Middle Ages Avith the 
practice of sanctuary. In both ceremonial customs 
kneeling, the natural posture of earnest entreaty 
and self-abandonment, Avas the constant attitude. 
Such phrases as ‘nixte genibus’ (Plaut. Bud. III. iii. 
33) and ‘genibus minor’ {Horace, Ejo. I. xii. 2S) are 
common in metaphor. Itseems tliat in the Assyrian 
States not only subiection to kings but Avorship of 
gods Avas expressed by kneeling.* In the latter 
case it may be assumed as certain that the attitude 
has no essential connexion Avith prayer, as in the 
Christian use j the king and the god alike Avere, 
it appears, pre-eminently despotic, and court and 
temple ceremonial had similar forms expressing 
similar ideas, the chief of Avhich Avas submission. 

Among organized religions Christianity alone 
has giA'en special signilicance to the posture of 
kneeling. During half its history the posture 
signified penitence; during the rest it signified 
prayer. At the change (marked by the Reforma- 
tion) it AA’as, by a curious association of ideas, 
identified AA'ith adoration or idolatry. 

The process by Avhich Christianity adopted 
kneeling as a ceremonial posture is someAvhat un- 
certain in detail. The HebreAVs, derhing many 
elements of their Avorship from Mesopotamian 
cults, may be supposed to have adopted kneeling 
from that source, and as a posture of humilitj’’ it 
is found in the OT.® The Talmud speaks of bend- 
ing tlic knee Avith the face touching the ground — 
a still more Oriental gesture,® almost identical AA’ith 
prostration. Elijah on Carmel ‘ put his face be- 
tween his knees’® — a similar posture. Kneeling 
to Baal* may have been a form of prostration. 
Kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the cases of 
Solomon, Ezra, and Daniel. At the dedication 
of the Temple Solomon knelt on his knees Avith his 
hands spread up to heaven. Ezra fell upon his 
knees and spread out his hands unto the Lord. 
Daniel knelt upon his knees and prayed.® The 
posture in those three cases seems identical Avith 
the Christian. 

The JcAvs usually prayed standing, but knelt in 
pra 3 *er on special occasions of solemnity or dis- 

J Sec Spcncer-Gillen, Mfsim, 

- J. Thomson, Central African LakeSt London, 1S51, p. 31S; 
V. li. Cameron, Across Africa^ do. 1877, f. 220. 

5S. Wells Williams, The Middle New York, 1SS3, 

I SOI. 

* L. Ginrbciv, in JS. i.r. •Adoration.* 5 2 K 

« Der, Tl)b. 7 1 K 1S«. « I K 

1 1 K 83^, Eit D3, Dn Cl®. Joining* the hands (contrarr to the 
Jewish, Grreo-Roman, and early Christian {:e**turc of out- 
itretched arms, retained by the celebrant In U:e Consecration) 
derived from the meUlaJval practice of homage. 


tress.® Hannah stood and prayed.® It was the 
same in the time of Christ; Ho said, ‘When a’O 
stand pm}’ing.’ In the parable both Pharisee 
and publican stood to pray.® The posture of 
supplication or homage referred to in Mk 10'® and 
Lk 5* (TrpoiTKuyrja-ts} seems to be corai)Iete prostra- 
tion. Kneeling in praj’er occurs once onlv in the 
Gospels, Avbun Christ Himself knelt during the 
Agony.* 

The first Christians may be assumed to haA’c, 
like the Founder, nsnally stood in prayer, follow- 
ing the practice Avhich Avas common to both Hebrew 
and Grteco-Eoman ritual. The catacomb frescoes 
represent the orantes standing Avith outstretched 
arms.® But earlier than this, at the period repre- 
sented hj’ the Acts, kneeling appears to have 
become a characteristic posture. When Stephen 
knelt just before his death, after the stoning, 
no posture of praj’er can he assumed.® It seenis 
as if the posture Avere so regular a feature of the 
faith that it Avas applied indiscriminatelj’ on every 
occasion by the chroniclers. But there is no doubt 
that the attitude Avas a feature of the faith at 
this time. Peter Icnelt doAvn and prayed ; Paul 
knelt and prayed Avith them all; ‘Ave kneeled 
doAvn on the shore and praj’cd.’® For St. Paul 
kneeling and praying are synonymous.® In vioAv 
of tlie catacomb evidence and of that of the next 
stage, it is clear that there is some prejudice in 
the cA'idence of Acts. But clearly there is a pre- 
sumption in favour of the early adoption of kneel- 
ing for some aspect of Christian Avorship. The 
facts may perhaps be reconciled in this Avay : the 
pioneers of the faith probably enipliasizcd tlio 
penitent and suppliant posture (Avliich Avas familiar 
troth to JcAVS and to Greeks and Romans) on all 
possible occasions;® but, Avhen the faith attained 
a secure position, the posture Avas relegated to its 
traditional use. The case Avould thus bo a micro- 
cosm of tlie change of attitude shown by Christi- 
anity itself as a A\diole. 

By tlie time of the Shepherd of Hernias (the 
middle of the 2nd cent.) kneeling had become 
familiar in Christian prayer and Avorship.'® Tiio 
position has been summed up thus for the ante- 
Nicene period ; 

‘The recognized attitude for pra^-er, Ilturgically epcaklng, 
was standing, but kneeling was early introduced for penitential, 
and perhaps ordinary ferial, seasons, and was frequently, though 
not necessarily olwaj’s, adopted in private prayer.’ 


The strange thing is that in neither the pro- nor 
thepost-Pentocostal period has kneeling n peniten- 
tial aspect. This may possibly have been a special 
development of the HebroAV solemn use of the 
posture, as in mourning, or of the Grmco-Roman 
and Mesopotamian use in supplication or homage. 
HoAvever that may be, kneeling has CA'cr since in 
Roman Catholicism retained a primarj' connexion 
Avith penitence. In private prayer it is still, as it 
has been since the 2nd cent., usual but not obli- 
gator}’. In public adoration it is regular, though 

prostration may he used. 

But ns the posture for public pr.ayer kncchng 
lias ncA-er been regular except in Protestantism. 
TJic subject requires some detail. Origen in the 
3rd cent, is one of the earliest AvTitors to empimsize 
the penitential meaning ; if forgivcnc.‘'sisrc(iuire<t, 
bo says, kneeling is essential.'® St. Ambrose, in 
the 4tb cent., Amtes: 

I Sec F. T. Bergb, in C/?. r.r. ‘Genuflexion.' 

2 1 S 1». ® ilk 11®®. Lk 1SU.I3, Mt O. 

^Lk22'^. 

5 Dorjh, ioc. eit. Tiie fact mxy Indicate a df/Tcrcnce of rlnui 
between the lullan and the ly.vantine ChrKixnt. 

eAoW T Ac 20« 21®. "L(>h2'<, I‘h2'’ 

9 F. S. lUnkcn (DCG, ,.c. ‘ ICneeling ') the Cbrii.iia 

development of kneeling to Ilcitcnietic inCuenee. 

19 Hcrmae, Paft 1. 1 ; Tcrtullian. C'l .S -op. iv 

II F. K. AVarrtn, Liturpy of the AnU-i icene ChvrA, fx;n Ion 
1S07, p. !*:<■ 

It tie Oral. 31 O'G xl. IC2). 
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‘ The Imeo is made flexible, by which the offence of the Lord 
Is mitigated, wrath appeased, grace called forth.’ i 

Psendo-Alcuin has the general explanation : 

‘By such posture of the body we show forth our humbleness 
of heart.' 2 

As early as Tertullian’s time a distinction was 
marked ; he observes that on Sundays and during 
j'entecost prayer was not to be said kneeling.^ 
The implication that a divergence of use existed 
is proved by the ruling of the Council of Mcsea, 
more than a century later ; 

'Because there are some who kneel on the Lord’s Day and on 
the days of Pentecost, that all things may be uniformly per- 
formed in every parish or diocese, it seems good to the Holy 
Synod that the prayers be by all made to God, standing.' 

Standing was the attitude of praise and thanks- 
giving. Hence standing Avas obligatory during 
the psalms, hymns, and Eucharistic prayer. For 
a similar reason, perhaps, St. Benedict uttered his 
dying prayer standing, ‘ erectis in coelum manibus.’ ‘ 
In his lifetime he had instructed his monks to 
kneel during private prayer, not to stand as ivhen 
in choir.' There ivas, it is to be assumed, an inner 
meaning of penitence attaching to private prayer, 
and some importance here seems to have been 
given to the Gospel account of Christ’s kneeling 
in solitary prayer. Naturally, public penance 
made use of tlie attitude of Icneeling. The custom 
of the early Church is clearly marked by St. Basil, 
who describes kneeling as the lesser penance {fiera- 
voia. /xtKpi) and prostration as the greater {perdvoia 
A posture with such associations ivas a 
favourite one for anchorites and ascetics. Some 
such associations of thought may have inspired 
Eusebius’s observation that the knees of James, 
‘ the Lord’s brother,’ became callous like a camel’s, 
from continual kneeling.’ 

The Canon Laiv emphasized still further the dis- 
tinction between standing and kneeling. The latter 
Avas forbidden in public prayer at all the prin- 
cipal festivals. To be degraaed into the class of 
aenuflcctentes or prostrati, Avho Avere obliged to 
Kneel during public service even on Sundays and 
in paschal (or pentecostal) time, was a severe punish- 
ment.® A gradation of posture appears in the two 
terms quoted, Avhioh still obtains in Roman Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That kneeling is a posture characteristic of 
prayer, as such, is a principle developed by the 
lleformation Churches, adoration, on the one hand, 
and penance, on the other, being disregarded. 
The ‘ Declaration on Kneeling ’ during the Lord’s 
Supper illustrates the avoidance of Roman Catholic 
adoration. The Presbyterians sat to receive the 
Communion. The originally threefold use of the 
a ttitude Avas perhaps assisted toAvards its Protestant 
simplification or reaction into one for prayer alone 
by the negative emphasis AA’hich it received from 
contrast Avith the Roman Catholic idea. 

It is also remarkable that the practices of kneel- 
ing and genuflexion, or bending of the knee, are 
relatively modem in their application to ideas of 
reverence or adoration.® Here, no doubt, religious 
and social ritual reacted upon one another. Genu- 
flexion Avith one knee was developed in the Middle 
Ages, clearly shoAnng a connexion Avith homage. 
The Carthusians are noteAVorthy for a traditional 
objection to kneeling in Avorship ; they bend the 
knee Avithout touching the ground.” 

In Roman Catholic ritual the rules governing 
kneeling are precise. The congregation kneel 
throughout a Loav Mass, except during the read- 
ing of the Gospel. At High Mass they kneel or 
prostrate theinselA'es at the words ‘et mcamatus 


1 Hexaem. vi. 9 [74]. 

3 de Divin. okciis, xvili. (.PL cl. 1210). „ . , . 

3 de Cor. Mil. 3 ; it is nefas. * Gregory, Dial. li. 37. 

3 Bergh, loc. cit. Eusebius says that kneeling was the regular 
attitude of Christiana in private prayer (Vita Const, iv. 22). 

8 Bergh, Joe. eif. 7H£ii. 23. 

8 Bergh, loc. cit. s Ib. ’8 tb. 


est’ and ‘verbum caro factum est’— a modem de- 
velopment. When adoring the Blessed Sacrament 
unveiled, the faithful genuflect Avith both knees, 
but Avitb the right knee only Avlien revering it in the 
tabernacle. In the old bidding prayers, as in the 
di.aconal litanies of the Greek Church, the officiating 
priest, asking the congregation to pray for some 
special ‘intention,’ said, ‘Flectamus genua.’* In 
penance and confirmation, and at the coronation of 
a king or queen, the blessing of a neAV knight, recon- 
ciliation, etc., kneeling is prescribed. The celebrant 
in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches 
kneels in adoration, but communicates standing. 
The Lutheran Church and the Church of England 
have alAvays prescribed reception of the sacrament 
kneeling. The Lutherans, hoAvever, stand at prayer. 
The Presbyterians stood at prayer, but in recent 
times they have adopted Imeeling. 

In European history the social uses of kneeling 
are confined to court ceremonial, Avlien subjects 
salute the monarch, the ritual of homage in medi- 
jBval feudalism, and various courtly symbolic 
fashions, as betAA'een gentleman and lady. In 
feudal times the rule was kneeling on one knee 
in homage, on two in AVorship. Social friction has 
been produced in recent times by insistence on 
the kneeling attitude in connexion either Avith 
religions prejudice or Avith ideas of military disci- 
pline.® 

The differences in the form of the posture of 
kneeling are simple. The only uncertainty is 
AArith the early Christian forms. Most probably 
there Avas in these an element of prostration, as 
Avas usual in Oriental forms then and is now, being 
characteristic also of Islam. The Muslim kneels by 
sitting on his feet, and in that position can make 
various grades of prostration or body and head.® 
The Avords of Seneca, ‘inflexo genu adorare,’* 
refer to an Oriental, not Graeco-Roman, posture of 
reverence. The classical adoratio Avas performed 
standing. The fashion of venerating the Roman 
Emperor in a posture of Mostration, complete or 
from the knees, Avas of Persian origin, and its 
introduction is ascribed to Diocletian. It still 
obtains in Asiatic courts. Prostration in a more 
natural form Avas usual in Greek times for sup- 
pliants. Its incomplete form Avas kneeling. Here 
Augustine illustrates the natural evolution of the 
posture, and suggests at the same time the lines of 
its introduction into Christianity, by identifying 
kneeling Ai’ith the suppliant attitude : 

‘ They fix their knees, stretch forth their hands (a cesture of 
prayer), or even prostrate themseives on the ground. ’“ 

LiTERiTUBE.— This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Craavley. 

KNOTS. — ^The symbolical use of the knot and 
the ceremony of tying and untying are practices of 
great antiquity and of Avorld-Avide distribution. 
Knots have, among practically all primitive races, 
a special mystical signification, namely, that as 
amulets they possess the poAver of hindering or 
impeding specific conditions. Generally speaking, 
the ultimate reason for this is not abstruse : the 
act of tying a knot implies something ‘ bound,’ 
and hence the action becomes a spell tOAA'ards hinder- 
ing or impeding the actions of other persons oi 
things. Similarly, the act of loosing a knot im- 
plies the removal of the impediment caused by 
the knot, and from this belief are derived the 
various customs of unloosing knots, unlocking 
and opening doors and cupboards, setting free 

1 Bergh, loc. dt. 

- The ‘kneeling controversy’ in Bavaria (1833-45) arose from 
the King’s Roman Catholic preferences (see E. Dorn, in PRli • 
X. [1001] 690-594). The British Army has seen in the use of 
‘on the knee’ an excess of discipline. 

S T. P. Hughes, Diet, of Islam, London, 1895, s.v. ‘ Prayer,’ h<i 
a series of elaborate drawings of the Muslim prayer-attitudes. 

4 Here. Fur. 410. 

s df Cnra. 5. 
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captive animals, etc., at periods when undesirable 
hindrance of any event is feared. Sucli customs 
are instances of imitative or homoeopathic ma"ic, 
and the same principle underlies cases in which the 
tying of knots lias a beneficent influence j a person 
sulfering from disease, e.y., may rid himself of it by 
tying knots in some object, such as a string or twig. 
The examples here given from the vast number 
which exist in literature may best be grouped 
according to their principal uses. 

1. General. — The theo^’ of knots from a scientific 
point of view was first discussed by J. B. Listing,^ 
and later, more_ exhaustively, by P. G. Tait, who 
analyzed knots in their various forms according to 
the number of their crossings.® The expression 
‘knot’ enters into several phrases of an obscure 
nature : thus ‘ nuts of hlay ’ is a corruption of 
‘knots of May,’ from the custom of gathering 
knots of flowers on May-day. The ‘ Gordian knot’ 
refers to the famous tradition that Gordius, a peas- 
ant called to the throne of Plirygia, in obedience to 
an oracle of Jupiter, dedicated to that deity his 
waggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
pole so that it could not be unloosed ; another 
oracle declared that he who unloosed the Icnot 
would become^ ruler of Asia, and Alexander the 
Great accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
with his sword.® Among the Eomans the augur’s 
wand, or litints, which was used to mark out the 
sacred region (templum) for the observation of 
birds, had to be made from wood containing no 
knot.^ In China the earliest means of communica- 
tion, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
knotted cords.® Simflar to this are the quipus 
of ancient Peru. 

‘The qutpxt was a cord about two feet long, composed of 
different-coloured threads tightly twisted together, from which 
a quantity of smalier tiireads were suspended in the manner of 
a fringe. The threads wore of dilTerent colours, and were tied 
Into knots.’ The signification of the cords depended on their 
colour, their order, the number of knots, and their distance 
from the main strin^.t 

Similar contrivances are found in Hawaii and 
among various African tribes, as well as in eastern 
Asia and the Pacific Islands.^ Among some of the 
tribes of the southern United States, if a definite 
time was set for a certain event, count was kept 
by untying one knot each day ; by this means the 
Pueblo Indians were enabled to make simultaneous 
revolt against the Spaniards in 1680.® The nautical 
‘ knot’ is another case in point. 

2. Knots in religious ceremony, — In the religious 
systems of the East the importanee of the knot in 
various ceremonies is well recognized. At the 
initiation ceremony the sacred girdle with which 
the Brahman was invested was wound round the 
waist three times from left to right and tied with 
one, three, or five knots;® at a later stage in the 
ceremony the initiator made a threefold knot in 
the girdle on the north side of the navel and drew 
tliis to the south side of it.*® Girdles with three 
knots are also worn by the Dervislies in S.W. 
Asia.” In the naojot, or initiation ceremonj-, of 
Zoroastrianism, the sacred kustl, or girdle, is_ wound 
round the waist three times and fastened with two 
knots, one in front and the other at the b.ack, these 
knots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
Initiation [Pars!]).*® 
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In the religious ceremonies of the Assyri.ons the 
god Marduk is directed to soothe the Inst moments 
of a dying man by knotting a woman’s kerchief 
with seven knots and tying it on his head, Immis, 
and feet. The gods will then receive his dying 
spirit.* Similar ideas may underlie the origin of 
the phylacteries of the Jews and their practice 
of binding holy texts round the limbs.® Tiie Jew- 
ish phylacteries, or ‘frontlets,’ are small leatlicr 
boxes in which are strips of parchment with pas- 
sages from Hebrew Scripture. They are fixed on 
the forehead and on the back of the right hand. 
That on the head is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of tlio 
shape of a ‘daleth.’ The strap attached to tlio 
hand is formed into a noose bj’ means of a knot 
of the shape of a ‘jod.’ These knots, togetlier 
with the letter ‘shin’ of the head phyl.actcry, 
make up the letters of the sacred name ‘Shnddai’ 
(‘Almighty’).® In Roman religious ceremonials the 
Flamen Dialis, the priestof Jupiter, wasnotallowcd 
to have any knots in his clothing, the ring on Ids 
finger was broken, and any one coming to his house 
in chains had instantly to be loosed.^ Muslim pil- 
grims on the journey to ^Mecca also avoid haying 
knotsabont their person when in a state of sanctity.® 
The Qur’an contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘ those 
who puff into knots,’ and these words are believed 
to refer to women who tie knots in cords and blow 
and spit on them for magical purposes. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once bewitched the prophet 
Muhammad by tying nine knots on a string; 
Muhammad fell ill and recovered only when the 
baleful thing was found and its knots undone by 
the recitation of certain charms.® In Biblical litera- 
ture there are many references to the ccrcmon.v of 
‘binding,’ the signification of the term being similar 
to that of tj’ing a knot. 

3. Knots in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony. — Tlio magic of knots and the ceremony 
of binding and loosing had a particular rcforcnco in 
earlier times to women ; in classical times, e.g,, the 
unloosing of the girdle \g.v.) was symbolical of the 
loss of virginity,’ and by tying three knots on three 
strings of different colours a maid might seek to 
draw her lover to her side.® Among tlio Araks a 
girl, in order to attract the object of her afl'cetions, 
would tie knots in his whip.® The true-love-knot 
is a sj^mbol of plighted affection ; the direct origin 
of its symbolism is uncertain, but from its form and 
signification it is possible that Thomas Browne s 
suggestion *® of its derivation from the nodus Herat- 
laneus and the caducous is correct. _ 

The sjnnbolical use of the knot in the marriage 
ceremony is widely distributed and dates back to 
extremely ancient times. Among the Brahmans, 
towards the end of the marriage ccreinony, the 
husband advances towards lii.s_ young wife, who is 
seated facing the east, and, while reciting mantras, 
he fastens the tali—o. little gold ornament wlncli 
all married women wear — round her neck, securing 
it with three knots ; before thc.sp knots are tied the 
father of the bride may refuse his comment, but after 
they are tied the marriage is indissoluble.’* A cord 
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is also tied round the bride’s waist, ^ and, when she 
departs from the house, the verse ‘ I loosen thee ’ 
is said.^ In the Parsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
is held up to screen the bride and groom from each 
other ; under this they grasp each other’s right hand, 
after which another piece of cloth is placed round 
them so as to encircle them, and the ends of the 
cloth are tied together by a double knot. In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the joined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them.® 
The Bhandiiris tie the hands of the Avedded pair 
together with a wisp of hum grass.^ The Karans 
of Bengal believe the essential part of tlie marriage 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegi'oom and the tying of their 
tAVo hands together Avith a piece of thread spun in 
a special Avay.° In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revoh'e round the sacred fire.® 

The greatest development of the symbolism was 
in classical times. At the Roman marriage cere- 
mony the bride’s garments Avere bound Avith a girdle 
made of sheep’s avooI and tied Avith a Herculean 
knot ; after the marriage the bride, on proceeding 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-posts Avith 
Avoollen fillets,’ and later, in the bridal chamber, 
the Herculean knot was untied by her husband and 
the girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided.® Further details of the cere- 
mony are ghxn by Festus,® Avho states that the 
application of the girdle symbolized the binding 
character of the marriage oath, Avliile its unloosing 
AA’as for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as Avas Hercules, who 
had seventy offspring. On the other hand, Macro- 
bius,^® in his description of the caducous, states that 
this represents the union of a male and female 
serpent as an oflering to Mercury, and that they 
are united by a Herculean knot, Avhioh symbolizes 
necessity ; Athenagoras says that the Avand of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
Rhea, Avhom Jupiter, disguised as a dragon, bound 
to him in the form of a Herculean knot. A. Ross- 
bach’® suggested that the Herculean knot Avas 
associated originally A\dth the god Sancus, and that 
the latter, as god of light, protected men from ill- 
ness and Avitchcraft — apotropmic poAvers Avhich the 
knot possessed, as being his symbol . In the opinion 
of the present AAuiter, the symbolism of its tying 
Avas that of the binding character of the ceremony, 
and its loosing represented the loss of virginity. 
From a physical standpoint the Herculean knot 
Avas difficult to unloose.®® 

A someAvhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the East Indian island of Rptti. A cord 
is fastened round the AA’aist of the_ bride, and nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared Avith Avax in order 
to increase the difficulty of unloosing them ; the 
bride and bridegroom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots Avith the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not until this has been 
done may the man possess the AAmman as his AA'ife. 
Frazer, in recording this case, suggests that the 
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nine knots may refer to the months of pregnancy.® 
Before the Aveading procession a Macedonian bnde 
has a girdle tied round her Avaist with three knots 
by one of her brothers ; ® and among the Russians, 
during a marriage ceremony, a net, ‘ from its aflluence 
of knots,’ is throAvn over the bride or the brid egroom, 
and the attendants are girt Avith pieces of net or 
girdles, ‘ for before a AAuzard can begm to injure them 
he must undo all the knots in the net, or take off the 
girdles.’® 

Not only Avas the knot important in the con.sum- 
mation of marriage and in the protection of the 
married couple from Avitchcraft; it Avas also a 
poAverful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preA'enting the Avedding ceremony or the union of 
the parties concerned. Thus in the Middle Ages 
a person could prevent a marriage by tying a 
knot in a cord or fastening a lock. Tiie cord or 
lock had then to be throAATi into Avater, and, until 
the charm Avas recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place.® Such practices Avere 
punishable, and in 1705 tAVo persons Avere condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
Avhich had been made, with intent to mar the Avedded 
bliss of Spalding of Ashintilly,® The tjdng of tliese 
knots AA’as knoAA'n in Germany as Ncstcl kniipfen 
and in France as noucr Vaiguillctte. Those aa’Iio 
made or used such spells Avere, as early as 1208, 
directed to be excommunicated,® and the Jliiual of 
Paris of 1630 contains the statement : 

* Nous dfinon^ons pour exconimunits tous maprlciens et magi* 
ciennes. Borders etsorcidres, devineurs etdevinercsses, noueura 
d'aiguillettes et autres qui par ligatures et sortileges empCchcnt 
I’usago et consummation du saint Mariage.*? 

Tliere are innumerable examples of this supersti- 
tion in mediceval literature, and the same idea seems 
to have been prevalent among the Northern Semites 
in A.D. 700, smee mention is made of persons ‘Avho 
bend a needle and insert the head in the eye, or set 
seals on locks and throw them into a deep Avell or 
hide them in the ground that a man may be kept 
away from his Avife.’® 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots Avere also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, ns is illustrated by the 
folloAA’ing custom, recorded by the minister of 
Logierait ; 

•immediately before the celebration of the marriaRB cere- 
mony every knot about the bride and bridegroom (garters, 
shoe-strings, strings of petticoats, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
After leaving the church, tlie whole company Avalk round it, 
keeping the church walls always upon the right hand. The 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way with some young 
men to tie the knots that Avere loosened about him, while the 
j'oung married woman in the same manner retires somewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.' 

For a similar reason it Avas a common practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or both 
shoes untied during the marriage eeremony.®® In 
Syria the bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttons fastened in his Avedding garments ; other- 
wise their magic Avill deprive him of his marriage 
rights.®® Similar beliefs exist among the North 
African races.®® A curious belief connected Avitb 
marriage is that prevalent among the Pidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian peojue on the hem of tha Carpathians, 
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7 tire aniraals, etc., at periods ■srhen undesirable 
idrance of any event is feared. Sach customs 
; instances of imitative or bomccopathic majric, 
d the same principle underlies cases in which the 
ing of knots has a beneficent influence ; a person 
[fering from disease, c.g., may rid himself of it by 
ing Irnot^ in some object, such as a string or twig, 
le examples here given from the vast number 
lich exist in literature may best be grouped 
cording to tbeir principal uses, 
t. General. — The theory of Jcnots from a scientific 
int of •view was first discussed by J. B. Listing,^ 
d later, more exhaustively, by P. G. Tait, who 
alyzed knots in their various forms according to 
s number of tbeir crossings.* The expression 
not’ enters into several plirases of an obscure 
ture: thus ‘nuts of ^tlay’ is a corruption of 
nots of May,’ from the "custom of gathering 
ots of flowers on May^lay. The ‘Gordian knot’ 
ers to the famous tradition that Gordius, a peas- 
t called to the tlirone of Phrygia, in obedience to 
oracle of Jupiter, dedicated to that deity his 
Lggon, the yoke of which was tied to the draught 
le so that it could not be unloosed; another 
icle declared that he who unloosed the knot 
mid become ruler of Asia, and Alexander the 
eat accomplished the task by cutting the knot 
th his sword.* Among the E'omans the angnrs 
md, or lituiis, which was used to mark out the 
:red region {femphtm) for the observation of 
■ds, had to be made from wood containing no 
ot.* In China the earliest means of communica- 
in, other than oral, is stated to have been by 
otted cords.* SimOar to this are the quipits 
ancient Peru. 

The quipn was a cord aljont two feet Ion?, eonvpossd of 
’erent.co:oiired threads tijhlly twisted together, from which 
nantity of suiaUer threads were suspended in the tnanaer of 
rinje. The threads were of diderent coioars, and were tied 

0 knots.’ The sijmiEoation of the cords depended on their 
oar. their order, the number of knots, and their distance 
m the main strin?.* 

Similar contrivances are found in Ha-waii and 
long various African tribes, as well as in eastern 
!ia and the Pacific Islands.* .A.mong some of the 
;bes of the soutbem Cnited States, if a definite 
ne was set for a certain event, count was kept 
■ untying one knot each day ; by this means the 
leblo Indians were enabled "to make simultaneous 
volt against the Spaniards in 16S0.® The nautical 
:not’ is another case in point. 

2. Knots in religious ceremony. — ^In the religious 
stems of the East the importance of the knot in 
■lions ceremonies is well recognized. At the 
iti.ation ceremony the sacred gudie with which 
e Brahman was invested was wound round the 
list three times from left to right and tied with 
le, three, or five knots;® at a later stage in the 
remony the initiator made a threefoldT knot in 
e girdle on the north side of the navel and drew 
is to the south side of it.*'* Girdles with three 
lots are also worn by the Dervishes in S.W. 
sia.** In the r.a&Jot, dr initiation ceremony, of 
5ro.astrian'ism, the sacred LmsSt, or girdle, is wound 
und the waist three times .and hastened with two 
lots, one in front and the other at the Ixack, these 
lots symbolizing certain religious thoughts (see 
.TTIAflO-V [Par?!]).** 
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In the religious ceremonies of the Assyriins the 
god jiarduk is directed to soothe the last moments 
of a dying man by knotting a woman’s kerchief 
with seven knots and tying it on hLs head, iiands, 
ana_ feet. The gods will then receive his dying 
spirit.* Similar ideas may underlie the origin of 
tlm phyl.acteries of the Jews and their practice 
of hmding holy texts round the limbs.* Tiie Jew. 
isb phylacteries, or ‘frontlets,’ are small leather 
boxes in which are strips of p.archment with n.as- 
sages from Hebrew Scripture. They are fixeil on 
the forehead and on the hack of the right hand. 
That on the head is attached by having its strap 
tied at the back of the head into a knot of the 
shape of a ‘d.aleth.’ The strap attached to the 
hand is formed into a noose by means of a knot 
of the shape of a ‘yod.’ These knots, together 
with the letter ‘sitin’ of the head phylactery, 
make np the letters of the sacred name ‘Sh.addai’ 
(‘Almighty’).* In Koman religions ceremonials the 
Flamen Dialis, the priest of Jupiter, was not allowed 
to have any knots in his clothing, the ring on his 
finger was broken, and any one coming to his house 
in chains h.ad instantly to be loosed.* Muslim pil- 
grims on the journey* to Mecca also avoid haying 
knots about tbeir person when in a st.atc of s.anctity.* 
The QaPan contains a reference (cxiii. 4) to ‘ tho=e 
who puff into knots,’ and these words are believed 
to reier to women who tie knots in cords and blow 
and spit on them for magical purposes. It is even 
recorded that a Jew once bewitched the prophet 
Muhammad bv tying nine kmots on a stnng; 
Mnliammad fell ill and recovered only when the 
baleful tiling ■was found and its knots undone by 
tbe recitation of certain charms.® In Bibliea! litera- 
ture there are many references to the ceremony of 
‘ binding,’ the signification of the term being similar 
to that of tying a knot. 

3. Knots* in relation to love and the marriage 
ceremony. — ^The magic of knots .and the ceremony 
of binding and loosing had a particul.ar reference in 
earlier times to women ; in classical times, f.g., the 
unloosing of the girdle (g.r.) was siTnbolic.al of the 
loss of virginity,* and by tying three knots on three 
strings of different colours a m.aid might seel: to 
draw her lover to her side.® Among tlic Ar.ab=B 
girl, in order to attract the object of her .afl'cction", 
would tie knots in his whip.® Tlic truo-love-knut 
is a symbol of plighted affection ; the direct origin 
of its sj'mbolism is uncertain, but from its form ami 
signification it is possible th.at Tlioruas Browne. s 
suggestion of its derivation from the noefur Hercu- 
lancus and the caduceits is correct.^ 

The symbolical use of the knot in tbe m.am.'igc 
ceremoifv is ■widely distributed and dates Kick to 
extremefy ancient times. Among the Brahman*, 
towards the end of the m.arriagc ceremony, the 
husband advances towards Jiis young vvife, who is 
seated facing the cast, and, while reciting vinntrgt, 
he fastens the tali — a little gold orn.'.raent winch 
all married wo.’r.en wear — round her nock, .securing 
it with three knots ; before tbe--_c knots arc tjeo the 

father of the bride may refuse his con-ent, hat. if ter 

they arc tied the marriage is indissoluble.' A cord 
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is also tied round the bride’s waist, ^ and, when she 
departs^ from the house, the verse ‘ I loosen thee ’ 
is said.- In the Parsi marriage ceremony, a curtain 
is held up to screen the bride and groom Irom each 
other ; under this they grasp each other’s right hand, 
after which another piece of cloth is placed round 
tiiem so as to encircle them, and the ends of the 
cloth are tied together by a double knot. In the 
same way, raw twist is taken and wound round the 
pair seven times. It is then tied seven times over 
the joined hands of the couple as well as round the 
double knot of the ends of the cloth around them.® 
The Bbandaris tie the hands of the wedded pair 
together with a wisp of grass/ The Karans 
of Bengal believe the essential part of the marriage 
ceremony to be the laying of the bride’s right hand 
in that of the bridegroom and the tying of their 
two hands together with a piece of thread spun in 
a special way.® In upper India the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom are knotted together as they 
revolve round the sacred lire.® 

The gi'eatest development of the symbolism was 
in classical times. At the Roman marriage cere- 
mony the bride’s garments were bound with a girdle 
made of sheep’s wool and tied with a Herculean 
knot ! after the marriage the bride, on proceeding 
to her husband’s house, tied the door-posts with 
woollen fillets,’ and later, in the bridal cliamber, 
the Herculean knot was untied by her husband and 
tlie girdle removed ; over this loosening ceremony 
Juno Cinxia presided.® Further details of the cere- 
mony are given by Festus,® who states that the 
application of the girdle symbolized the binding 
character of the marriage oath, while its unloosing 
was for a good omen, so that they might be as 
fortunate in rearing children as was Hercules, who 
had seventy offspring. On the other hand, Maero- 
biusj^® in his description of the caduceus, states that 
this represents the union of a male and female 
serpent as an offering to Mercury, and that they 
are united by a Herculean knot, which symbolizes 
necessity; Athenagoras says that the wand of 
Mercury is a symbol of the union of Jupiter and 
Rhea, whom Jupiter, disguised as a dragon, bound 
to him in the form of a Herculean knot. A. Ross- 
bacli^® suggested that the Herculean knot was 
associated originally with the god Sancus, and that 
the latter, as god of light, protected men from ill- 
ness and witchcraft — apotropmic powers which the 
knot possessed, as being his symbol. In theopinion 
of the present UTiter, the symbolism of its tying 
was that of tlie binding character of the ceremony, 
and its loosing represented the loss of virginity. 
From a plij^sical standpoint the Herculean knot 
was difficult to unloose.^ 

A somewhat similar custom prevails among the 
natives of the East Indian island of Rotti. A cord 
is fastened round the waist of the bride, and nine 
knots are tied in it and smeared with wax in order 
to_ increase the difficulty of unloosing them ; the 
bride and bridegroom are then secluded, and the 
latter has to untie the knots Avith the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Not until this has been 
done may the man possess the Avoman as his AAufe. 
Frazer, in recording this case, suggests that the 
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nine Iniots may refer to the months of pregnancy.’ 
Before the Aveuding procession a Macedonian bride 
has a girdle tied round her Avaist with three knots 
by one of her brothers ; ® and among the Russians, 
during a marriage ceremony, a net, ‘ from its affluence 
of knots,’ is throAvn over the bride or the bridegroom, 
and the attendants are girt Avith pieces of net or 
girdles, ‘for before a Avizard can begin to injure them 
he must undo all the knots in the net, or take ofT the 
girdles.’ ® 

Not only Avas the knot important in the consum- 
mation of marriage and in the protection of tlie 
married couple from Avitchcraft ; it Avas also a 
poAA’erful amulet in the hands of a third person in 
preventing the Avedding ceremony or the union of 
the parties concerned. Thus in the Middle Ages 
a person could preA'ent a marriage by tying a 
knot in a cord or fastening a lock. The cord or 
lock had then to be throAim into water, and, until 
the charm Avas recovered and undone, no real 
marriage could take place.^ Such practices Avere 
punishable, and in 1705 tAvo persons Avere condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing charmed knots 
which had been made, with intent to mar the Avedded 
bliss of Spalding of AshintilljL® The tying of these 
knots Avas known in Germany as Nestel kmipfen 
and in France as nouer Vaiguillctte, Those avIio 
made or used such spells Avere, as early as 1208, 
directed to be excommunicated,® and the Ritval of 
Paris of 1630 contains the statement : 

* Nous ddnoncons pour excommunUs tous mag^iciens et magi« 
ciennes, Borders etsorciferes, devineursetdevineresses, noueuis 

* ■ * par ligatures etsortildgeseropBchent 

! ; III saint Manage.* 7 

iiiere are innumerable examples of this supersti- 
tion in mediceval literature, and the same idea seems 
to have been prevalent among tbe Northern Semites 
in A.D. 700, since mention is made of persons ‘avIio 
bend a needle and insert the head in the eye, or set 
seals on locks and throAV them into a deep Avell or 
hide them in the mound that a man may be kept 
aAA'ay from his Avife.’ ® 

In Perthshire, in 1793, knots Avere also tabued at 
the marriage ceremonies, as is illustrated^ by tbe 
folloAving custom, recorded by the minister of 
Logierait : 

‘Immediately before the celebration of the marriage cere* 
mony every knot about the bride and bridegroom (garters, 
Bhoe-strings, strings of petticoats, etc.) is carefully loosened. 
After leaving the church, the whole company walk round it, 
keeping the church walls always upon the right hand. The 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way with some young 
men to tie the knots that were loosened about him, while the 
young married woman in the same manner retires somewhere 
else to adjust the disorder of her dress.* ® 

For a similar reason it ^vas a common practice 
for the bride and bridegroom to have one or both 
shoes untied during the marriage ceremony.’® In 
Syria tlie bridegroom must have no knots or 
buttons fastened in his Avedding garments ; otlier- 
AA’ise their magic Avill deprive him of his mandage 
rights.” Similar beliefs exist among the North 
African races.’® A curious belief connected with 
marriage is that prevalent among the Pidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian people on the hem of the Carpathians, 
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where a M-idow who wishes to remarry unties 
the knots on her dead husband’s grave-clothes ; * 
here again tlic magic is imitative and sj-mholizes 
her freedom from her bond. 

4 . Knots at child-birth. — The symbolism of the 
knot at birtli is obvious, and its use is probably 
the most widely distributed of all such beliefs. 
Birth is associated in all countries with the idea 
of unloosing, and various peoples adopt dilferent 
eharnis of a homoeopathic character to facilitate 
delivery. Hence arise such customs as opening 
doors and windows, undoing hair, girdles, and all 
knots in the clothing, preventing the husband and 
other persons from sitting with tlie legs crossed, 
setting free captive animals and even school 
children, etc. A few examples of these customs 
must suffice. 

In ancient India it was n custom to unloose all 
knots at the time of child-birth,- and among the 
Romans and Greeks such beliefs were common. 
Thus Ovid states that the pregnant woman is to 
unbind^ her hair before praying to the goddess of 
child-birth,® and she must also avoid having knots 
in lier clothing.^ At the delivery of Alcmene, 
Eileithyia is represented as ha\’ing sat cross-legged 
before the house in order to delay matters.® The 
same superstition as that mentioned by Ovid 
occurs in Bilaspur, where the woman’s hair is 
never allowed to remain Icnotted while the child 
is being born,® and unmarried Jewish girls undo 
their hair if a difficult labour occurs in the house,^ 
The prospective mother, among the Kayans of 
Borneo, must refrain from tying knots;® and in 
Persia, when a birth was imminent, the school- 
masters were asked to give liberty to the bo 3 ’s, 
whilst birds in cages were allowed to escape.® In 
Denmark knots had to be undone when a birth 
was about to occur ; and in Smaaland, to render 
future parturition easj', the bride should untie the 
straps of her horse’s saddle when returning from 
the church. Here also the bride did not tie her 
shoe-laces before the wedding, in order that * she 
might bear children as easily as she could remove 
her shoes,’ and she would have toothache at the 
birth of her child if anything were tied over her 
bridal crown.’® Among the Hos of Togoland, when 
a di/ficult confinement occurs, a magician is called, 
who declares : ‘ The child is bound in the womb, 
that is why she cannot be delivered.’ To loose the 
bonds he binds the hands and feet of the patient 
with a tough creeper and then, after calling the 
woman’s name, he cuts through the creeper with 
a knife, saying, ‘I cut through to-day thy bonds 
and thy child’s bonds.’ The creeper is then cut up 
into small pieces and put in water, with which the 
woman is bathed.” 

Similar .superstitious beliefs and customs may be 
traced in the folklore of ancient and modem India, 
Java, Sumatra, the Sea and Land Dayaks, Cochin 
China, Central Australia, Mecklenburg, Voigt- 
land, Transj'lvania, and even to the present day in 
Scotland.” 

5 . Knots in the cure of diseases. — Knots were 
largelj' employed by the Assj-rians in their spells 
for removing illness ; thu.=, for headache, the head 
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of the sick person must he bound with a bundle of 
twigs, accompanied by the rccit.ation of magic 
words, and at eventide the twigs are to be cut biT 
and thrown into the street ‘ that the sickness of 
his head may be assuaged.’ ’ Another fe.tt recom- 
mends the use of the hair of a virgin kid, spun and 
bound with twice seven knots to the bead, neck, 
and limbs of the suflerer.® As a charm for oph- 
thalmia, black and wliito threads or hairs are 
woven together, with seven and seven knots tlicre- 
in, and during the knotting an incantation is s.iid ; 
the thread of black hair is then to he fastened 
to the sick eye, and the white one to the sound 
eye.® The Babylonian witches could strangle their 
victims or seal their mouths, etc., b}- tying knots 
in a cord, and by undoing these knots tlie sulferer 
could be relieved.® Similar customs have been 
found among the Persians® and Arabs® in modern 
times. Plin}', referring to wounds, remarks : 

‘It is quite surprising hoivniucli more speedily wounds will 
heal if they are bound up and tied with a Hercules' knot ; 
indeed, it is said that, if the girdle wliich we wear every d.ay Is 
tied with a knot of this description, it will be productive of 
certain beneficial effects, Hercules having been the first to dis- 
cover this fact.’ 7 

He also st.ates that inguinal tumours could bo 
cured bj’ taking a thread from a web, tying seven 
or nine knots on it, and then fastening it to the 
patient’s groin, although it was also necessary' to 
name some widow ns each knot was tied.® Again, 
to cure swelling of the groins duo to ulcers, the 
patient is directed to insert in the sores three horse 
hairs tied with as manj’ knots.® In 1718 the 
Parliament of Bordeaux sentenced an individual 
to be buried alive for spreading desolation through 
a family by means of knotted cords ; ’® and in Scot- 
land,” Denmark, and Sweden ” knotted cords arc 
still in use to protect both men end benst.s from 
illness, the number of knots being usually three or 
nine. In Russia a skein of red wool is wound about 
the arms and legs to protect the wearer from fever, 
and nine skeins tied round a child’s neck protect it 
from scarlatina.’® One of the most common of such 
beliefs is that warts may bo cured by tying as 
many knots in a string as one has warts, and to 
obtain the ultimate cure cither the knots arc un- 
loosed or the string is thrown away or placed under 
a stone, when the first person to tread on tho stone 
or pick up tho string acquires the warts ; ” or each 
wart is to be touclied bj' one of the knots.’® In tlie 
days when the belief in tho pqssibilitj’ of transfer- 
ring diseases to inanimate objects was prevalent, 
knots were made in tho branches or twigs of trees ; 
the ceremony, being accompanied bj' spells, traps- 
ferred the disease to the tree.’® Por protection 
against disease the Hos of Togoland tie strings 
round the different parts of tho bodj-.” Knots arc 
even believed to be a protection against death 
itself, and the soul cannot leave the body till thej’ 
arc loosed.’® 

6 . Other beliefs in knots as amulets.— Among 
the As.sj’rians the knot was used to prevent the 
spirits of the dead from annoying the living. lo 
attain this end, the following directions are given : 

'Spin a var!c(ratc<lnncla*carlct thread toaetlicr.ondtJe'fTrn 
knots in it; thou shaitnilx toprether oil ot ccd.ar, tpittlf ot tin 
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man, the leavened dough, earth from an old grave, a tortoise’s (?) 
mouth (?), a thorn (?), earth from the roots of the caper, earth 
of ants ; thou shall sprinkle the knots with this, tt'hile thou 
tiest them, thou Shalt repeat this Incantation [(and) hind it) on 
the tenaples [of the man). Thus shall thou tighten it, until the 
darkening of the white part of the face and the whitening of 
the dark-coloured part of the face takes place.’ i 

_ To remove a_ tabu from a man, directions are 
given to_ bind his limbs -with a double cord of black 
and white threads which has been twisted on a 
spindle ; the cord then appears to be cut by the 
hands of Marduk, who also releases the man from 
the tabu.“ Evidently a witch could cast a tabu on 
a man by tying knots and chanting a spell, for we 
are told that ‘her knot is loosed, her sorcery is 
brought to naught, and all her charms fill the 
desert.’ ® The ancient Hindus believed that knots 
tied in the garments of a traveller would protect 
him on a dangerous journey ; ■* and in classics times 
spells wereremoved by knots, for Petronius mentions 
that, in removing a spell from Encolpius, ‘ she then 
took from her bosom a web of twisted threads of 
various colours and bound it on my neck.’ ® Charms 
of many coloured threads were tied on the necks 
of infants to protect them from fascination.® The 
same idea explains the wearing of the sacred thread, 
otjaneu, by high-caste Hindus. The Icnots on it, 
known as Brahina-granthi, or * the knots of the 
Creator,’ repel evil influences, and Muhammadans 
on their birthdays tie knots in a cord, which is 
known as the salgirah, or 'year knot.’’ To drive 
away rain, the Mirzapur natives name twenty-one | 
men blind of an eye (and, therefore, ill-omened), 
and make twenty-one knots in a cord, and tie it 
under the eaves of the house.® The tying of knots 
in a string and subsequently unloosing them to 
raise wind for sailing is a custom common to many 
fishing people~c.( 7 ., Finlanders, Laplanders, Shet- 
landers, and natives of the Hebrides and Isle of 
Man.® South African natives before starting on a 
journey will knot a few blades of grass so that the 
journey may be prosperous,*® and the knotting of 
grass in a forest is supposed by Laos hunters to 
prevent others from being successful there in the 
pursuit of game.** Kussians have the belief that 
knots act as a protective against violent death 
from weapons, which, as it were, are ‘ tied’ by the 
knots ; and knots also prevent the death of cattle 
and people by ‘ binding up ’ the mouths of wolves 
and other ravenous animals — a belief which is also 
current in Bulgaria *® and Armenia.*® 

LiTERATtnm. — References are given in the footnotes. Many 
other exampies are cited in J. G. Frazer, Tahoo and the Perils 
of the Soul, London, 1911, pp. 293-313 ; and also under artt. 
Charms akd Audlets. For Egj-ptian knotted cords (use un- 
known) see W. M. F. Petrie, Atmifefs illustrated by the Egyp. 
Collection in Univ, Coll,, London, London, 1914, p. 29, and 
plates xvil-jdx. WALTER J. DlLLING. 

KNOWLEDGE.— See Epistemology. 

KNOX. — I. Birth and early life. — Neither the 

lace nor the date of John Knox’s birth is certain ; 

ut Giflbrdgate, a hamlet contiguous with Had- 
dington, is the site -for which most and against 
which least can be said; and a date between 24 
Nov. 1613 and 24 Nov. 1514 (not 1505, as, until 
recently, was usually supposed) is most probable. 

Local tradition in favour of Glilordgato was old in 1785 (G. 
Barclay, in Trans. Soe. of Antiq. i. 69; puhl. 1852), and is 
accepted by D. Laing (ITorks of Knox, Edinburgh, 1864, vi. 
xviii.), A. F. Mitchell (Scottish Reformation, do. 1900, p. 79), 
and D. Hay Fleming (Original Secession Mag., 1889). The 
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ancient Registre of Geneva and Knox’s contemporary, Archibald 
HamUton (eie Confusions Calviniance sectee, Paris, 1577, p. 64), 
describe him as a native of Haddington. His designation by 
Beza (leones, 1580) as ' Giffordiensis,’ and the statement by 
J. Spottiswoode (ilist. of the Church of Scotland [published 
1655], ed. 1850, ii. ISO) that he was born in Gifford, are con- 
sistent with the above (Giffordgate being on the Giffoid Estate), 
but are believed by T. McCrie (Life of John Knoxt>, Edinburgh, 
1839) and by S. Kerr of Yester (Where was Knox bom f) to 
indicate Gifford village, 4 miles from Haddington, ns the real 
birthplace— a village, however, which appears in no map older 
than the 17th century. D. Londen(MistoryofMorham,u6ndon, 
1889, pp. 84-51) advocates Morham, within Haddington Con- 
stabulary ; and it is favoured by P. Hume Brown (John Knox ; 
A Biography, London, 1895). In the 14th cent, this parish 
passed by marriage to the Giffords, and in Knox's time was 
owned by the Bothwells — which would account best (it is held) 
for Knox’s acknowledgment (Laing, Works of Knox, ii. 323) of 
feudal obligation to that family. But, against this view, the 
name Morham was never superseded by Gifford. 

The two earliest authorities lor Knox’s birth-year are Peter 
Young, of Edinburgh, and Theodore Beza, of Geneva— both 
personal friends of the Reformer. Beza states (leones) Hint 
Knox died after reaching the age of 67 ; but Youngs testimony 
that he died in his 59th year is to bo preferred ns being con- 
tained in a letter (recently recovered) written from Edinburgh 
expressly in answer to Beza's inquiry. The date 1605 (formerly 
accepted) rests on Spottiswoode’s authority (Bist. of Church 
of Scotland, ii. 180), followed by D. Buchanan (Life and Death 
of Knox, published 1644), who had access to Spottiswoode’s 
then unpublished MS. McCrie found confirmation (perhaps the 
basis) of Spottiswoode's statement in the recorded entrance of 
a John Knox into Glasgow University in 1622 ; but eight John 
Knoxes were students there in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Knox is stated by Beza to have been a student 
at St. Andrews under John Major, who was 
settled tltere in 1531. His student life must have 
begun not very long after Patrick Hamilton’s 
martyrdom at St. Andrews in 152S, and the words 
in Knox’s History (i, 36), ‘ wlien those cruel wolves 
had devoured their prey, there was none within 
St. Andrews wlio began not to enquire wliere- 
I fore was Patrick Hamilton burnt?’ sound like a 
personal reminiscence. At any rate Knox was 
probably affected by the martyrdom ; and this, 
along with the teaching of Gavin Logie, who 
fled from St. Andrews about 1534 on account of 
Reformed views, and also the oath which graduates 
had to take against ‘ Lollardism,’ may have led to 
Knox’s non-graduation as Magistcr Artium. On 
the other hand, Major’s influence and Knox’s 
keenly patriotic spirit may have kept him from 
identifying himself with a cause which, in its 
earlier stages, came, justly or unjustly, under 
suspicion of being associateu with unpatriotic sub- 
sen’ience to England. Knox entered the priest- 
hood at some date prior to 1540 ; and, up to 1545, 
there is no evidence of his public support of the 
Reform cause. In 1543, however, he had received 
a lively impression of the truth from Friar Thomas 
William, one of the Regent Arran’s evangelical 
chaplains (D. Colderwood, History of the, Kirh of 
Scotland, i. 155 f.); and the seed fructified under 
the ministry of George Wishart, who came to 
East Lothian in 1545. Knox, then tutor in 
Hugh Douglas’s famllj; at Longniddry, ‘waited 
on Wishart from the time he came to Lothian,’ 
and attended him in Haddington on the evening 
before Wishart’s midnight arrest. Henceforth 
Knox was a recognized adherent of the Refor- 
mation. 

2 . Call and ministry at St. Andrews. — The 
assassination of Beaton in May 1546 was condoned 
by ICnox as a ‘ godly fact,’ justified by the failure 
of the civil author^ to punish the Cardinal’s 
illegal oppression. Ho had no scruple, therefore, 
about taking refuse from peril in the Castle of 
St. Andrews held by the conspirators and other 
opponents of the Roman Catholic religion. From 
the Castle congregation, led by John Rough, an 
evangelical preacher, he accepted a solemn call to 
the Reformed ministry. From the pulpit of the 
Parish Church he declared that the evil lives 
of the clergy (from popes downward), corrupt 
Roman doctrine, unscriptnral enactments, and 
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Llaspliemon.'i papal pretensions proved tliat the 
Church of Eoino was ‘ not the body of Christ, hut 
the whore of Babylon.’ ‘A great number openly 
professed ’ Reformed doctrine at St. Andrews ; and 
Iloly Communion was celebrated for the first time 
puhliclvin Scotland according to a Reformed ritual. 
\Yhat had hitherto been only a I’rotestant move- 
ment thus grew into a Refonned Church. IVIean- 
while, however, partly as a divine judgment (so 
Knox declared) on account of the evil doings of a 
portion of the Castle commnnitj', the garrison were 
constrained, in the autumn of 1547, to surrender 
to the French fleet,- and Knox, along Avith other 
prisoners, Avas consigned to the ‘torment’ of the 
galleys. 

3. Ministry in England. — After eighteen months 
of toil and tribulation as a galley bondsman, Knox 
was released through the English Government’s 
intervention. Gratitude to his liberators and the 


impracticability, then, of eflective ministry in 
Scotland induced him to settle in England, Avhere 
Archbishop Cranmer and Protector Somerset AA'ere 
accomplishing, under EdAvard ATt., a more real 
Reformation than that of Henry VIII. In BerAA’ick 
(1549-51) Knox ministered to a congregation con- 
sisting of garrison and citizens, using a Puritan 
form of sei'A’ice. The Communion office Avas largely 
borroAved from SAviss sources, and the practice of 
kneeling A\’as discontinued ns a symbolical en- 
dorsement of the Adoration of the Host. During 
this BerAA'ick ministry he publicly testified against 
the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass before the ecclesi- 
astical ‘ Council of the North,’ and A-indieated the 
Puritan position that ‘all Avorshinping invented 
by the brain of man, Avithout God’s express com- 
mand, is idolatry.’ Such action and testimony 
justify Carij'le’s designation of Knox as ‘the 
Chief Priest and Founder’ of English Puritanism 
{Heroes and Jlcro-worship, London, 1872, p. 132). 
In 1551 ho AA’as promoted to NeiA-castle, and in 
1552 ho became one of six royal chaplains, aa-Iio 
also itinerated on behalf of the Reform cause. 
He declined the bishopric of Rochester, not owing 
to any objection to episcopacy in itself, but 
because he disapproved of ‘ your proAvde prelates’ 
great dominions and charge (impossible by one 
man to bo discharged)’ (Laing, a’. 618). As a 
patriotic Scot, moreover, he would be reluctant 
to undertake responsibilities AA-hich might debar 
him from CA'cntual son'ice to his native land. 
Partly through Knox’s influence, sitting at Com- 1 
munion Avas favoured by many ; and in EdAvard’s ] 
Second Prayer Book, AA'hile kneeling Avas retained, 
the existing rubric Avas inserted at Knox’s insti- 
gation (J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, vi. 610; 
P. Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land, London, 1875, pp. 99-107), declaring that 
by kneeling no adoration is intended either of the 
sacramental elements or of Christ’s ‘ natural flesh 
and blood.’ At EdAvard’s death ICnox not only 
took no part in the plot to entlironc Lady Jane 
Grey, but, as Royal Chaplain, prayed publicly for 
* our Sovereign Lady Queen Maty,’ and besought 
God to ‘repress the pride of them that would 
rebel.’ Mlicn the Queen’s policy of persecution, 
hoAvever, became assured, Knox crossed over to 
Dieppe early in 1554. ‘My prayer,’ he Avrites, 
‘is that I may be rcstoirit to the battell again’ 
(Laing, iii. 151 f.). 

4. Leader and pastor of Protestant exiles on 
the Continent (1554-59). — Knox’.® exile AA'as no 
period of inactiA-it}'. He not only accomplished 
much literary Avork,* and kept himself in const.wt 
touch, through correspondence, Avith reforming 
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friends in Scotland and England, but ho also 
ministered to congregations of fclloAv-oxilcs. In 
Frankfort ho became pastor, in JInrch 1551, to 
an English community of Puritan tendency, using 
a Service-book of his OAvn based on Ca!vin’.s Liturgy. 
The subsequent arriA-al, however, of other c.riles, 
Avho desired the use of EdAvard Vi.’s Second Prayer 
Book, led to conflicts AA-liich issued in Knox’s AA-i'th- 
draAA-al and in his settlement, early in 1555, at 
Geneva, ns one of Iavo pastors chosen by the 
British exiles there. Kno.x’s GencA-.an ministry 
continued until Jan. 1559, Avith two hreaks— vi£ 
a nine months’ A-isit to Scotland in 1555-50, and a 
ten AA-eeks’ sojourn, in the Avinter of I557-5S, at 
Dieppe, AA’here he organized a French Protestant 
community of 800 members. His stay at Geneva 
AA-as the most peaceful and perhaps the happiest 
period of his ministry. ‘The Church of GcncA-n,* 
lie AA-rites in 1556, ‘ is the most perfect school of 
life since the days of the Apostles.’ FelloAvship 
AA-itli Calvin Avas a joy and a strength, an educa- 
tion and an incentiA'e. To GenoA'a, in Sept. 1650, 
he brought bis Avife, Marjory Boavcs, aa-Iioiu Calvin 
describes as ‘ suavissima’ ; her mother bad been a 
dcA-oted member of Knox’s BerAvick flock. Mrs. 
Knox died in Dec. 1500. In Geneva Avero bom 
his sons Nathanael and Eleazar, aa'Iio entered 
Cambridge UniA’cr.sity after their father’s death ; 
the latter became vicar of Clacton Magna in 15S7. 
Anion" notable members of Knox’s_^_Gencva con- 
gregation Avere Miles CoA-erdale, ^Y’illiam Wliit- 
tingham, and tAvo future prelates, Bontham and 
Pilfengton (aftorAvards bishops respectively of 
Lichfield and Durham). 

5. First return to Scotland. — The anxiety of the 
Regent Mary oi Guise to secure the maTria"o oi 
her daughter, Mary Stuart, to the Dauphin of 
France led her to court the favour of Scottish 


Protestant nobles, and to adopt a tolerant re- 
ligious policy AA'liich encouraged Knox to visit 
Scotland in Sept 1555. In districts Avhorc influ- 
ential laymen gave biin support, particularly Myst 
Lothian and 5lidlothian, Forfarshire, Ayrshire, 
and Strathclyde, ho propagated Reformed doc- 
trine and persuaded Protestant leaders to abstain 
from Mass and to celebrate Holy Communion Avith 
a Reformed ritual. Scottish Protestants tlius ac- 
quired courage and consolidation. Knox ca'cu 
made a bold attempt to Aviu the Regent by a con- 
ciliatory letter in AAUiicb be praises her ‘moderation 
and clemency.’ In A'ain ; bIio treated bis elaborate 
address as a ‘ pasquil.’ The Bishops cited him to 
trial for heresy at Edinburgh in alay 1650, and 
Knox arrived to meet his accusers ; hut they re- 
ceived no support from the Regent, and departed 
from the charge on the ground of some allcgca 
informality. On the very day appointed for Jus 
trial Knox prcnchcd to a larger congregation than 
BA'cr before had listened to him. An apjieal, how- 
ever, in midsummer, from his Geneva flock, and 
the conviction that thoRcform cause, Btrcngthcned 
by his A’isit, might noAv bo better served by pis 
withdraAval for a time to prevent the resumption 
of persecution, led to bis return to Geneva. 

6. Final return to Scotland nnd accomplisjiraent 
of the Reformation (1559-00). — In pee. 15.57 there 
was draAATi up at IMinburgh, largely throngh the 
Absent Reformer’s sUinnlating intluencc, the fint 
Scottish ‘Covenant,’ an organized 1 roU’-fM 
league for defence against religious dc'(p‘jti‘m 
An<r for the advancement of the Kefonn can^e, 
riiis movement, along AvitU Map- Stuarts mar- 
riage to the IXauphin in 153S. and the conH-qtient 
rcmoA-al of the Regent’s motive f®*" 

Lo rcncAVofl per-eention ; nnd tjio .Sroturii 1. > 
ionners, re.alizing tlieir need of Knox, invited him 
;o return. lie arrived at an ojqwirtane niofii -nt, 
m 2nd .Mav 1559. Four notaide pr.'Mhers~ 
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Harlaw, Willock, Christison, and Methven— had 
been cited to Stirling on 10th May to answer the 
charge of unauthorized and heretical ministrations, 
in rebellious defiance of the Privy Council’s pro- 
hibition. For non-appearance they were declared 
to he outlaws, and the raising of an army of 8000 
(partly French) by the Regent provoked the gather- 
ing of a Protestant host. A trifling incident pre- 
cipitated the conflict. On 11th May Knox preached 
in St. John’s Church, Perth, against the ‘ idolatry’ 
of tlie Mass. While the congregation were dis- 
persing, a priest began the celebration of what 
Knox had been denouncing. A lad protested loudly, 
was struck by the irritated celebrant, and retali- 
ated by throwing a stone which broke an image. 
It was as if a lighted match had been applied to a 
heap of combustibles. Wide-spread ‘purging’ of 
churches and demolition of monasteries ensued. 
After temporary truces and fruitless attempts at 
compromise, the Regent, supported by France, and 
the Reformers, by England, carried on civil war 
which terminated only with the Regent’s death 
in June 1560. Knox took a leading part in the 
conflict as preacher and counsellor. A significant 
sermon at St. Andrews on the ‘ Cleansing of the 
Temple’; another in St. Giles vindicating the 
Reformers’ aim as being not any alteration of 
authority, but the reformation of religion and 
suppression of idolatry; an extensive itinerancy 
for the enlightenment of the people and the estab- 
lishment of a Reformed ministry in chief centres ; 
an important share in the negotiations which issued 
in the alliance between the Scottish Reformers and 
the English Government; a signal service at Stirling 
after a defeat by the French army, when the de- 
pressed spirits of the Reformers were ‘ wondrously 
re-erected ’ by Knox’s inspiring _ assurance that 
their cause mtts( and shall prevail because ‘it is 
the eternal truth of the eternal God’ — these are 
some of the Reformer’s contributions to the Reform 
movement during that critical time (Laing, i. 348, 
365, 471, vi. 30, 56, 78). The Regent’s dying 
counsel to both sides was to procure the with- 
drawal of both the English and tlie French armies. 
This was efl'ected ; and the settlement of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs was left to the Estates of the 
realm. The issue was the establishment of Pro- 
testantism as the national religion by the Conven- 
tion (a virtual parliament) of Aug. 1560, so far at 
least as this was constitutionally possible in the 
absence of monarch and regent. 

To Knox and five colleagues was entrusted the 
composition of a Confession of Faith ; the outcome 
was the ‘ Scots Confession,’ which held the field 
until it was superseded by that of Westminster. 
Inferior in logical precision to its successor, tlie 
older Confession is superior in theological breadth 
and spiritual warmth (see art. Confessions, vol. 
iii. p. 872). Knox and his associates drew up a 
Church polity embodied in the J^zrst Book of 
Discipline. It recognizes five classes of office- 
bearers — superintendent, minister, elder, deacon, 
and reader. The first office was apparently ^ 
tentative arrangement, whose continuance or dis- 
continuance might depend on its effectiveness or 
otherwise ; gradually it disappeared ; the renders 
were a temporary institution until sufficient minis- 
ters became available. The Church courts were 
the Kirk Session, Synod, and General Assembly ; 
the Presbj'tery' was developed after Knox’s death. 
Worship was regulated by his Book of Common 
Ovdcr. A school as well as a ciiurch was to be 
established in every parish, and a ‘college in 
every ‘ notable town,’ at which preparation was 
to be provided for the University. Tlie Book of 
Discipline anticipated modem legislation by advo- 
cating compulsory education. The patrimony of 
the Church, which, prior to the Reformation, 
VOL. vii. — 48 


included nearly half the property of the realm, 
wM_to be expended on the maintenance of the 
ministry, the education of the young, and the 
relief^ of the poor ; but unfortunately, notwith- 
standing Knox’s indignant protest, the Scottish 
landowners ‘ greadelie gripped to the possessionis 
of the Kirk’ (Laing, ii. 128), which had to be 
content with a sixth of her ancient patrimony. 

7 . Knox and Queen Mary. — The young Queen’s 
return in 1561 and the permission of the otherwise 
interdicted Mass in the private chapel at Holy- 
rood filled Knox with anxiety. He declared from 
the pulpit that ‘ one Messe was more fearful to him 
then gif ten thousand armed enemyes war ... in 
the Realrne’ (i6. 276). His first interview with 
Mary deepened his solicitude. The chief subject 
of conversation was the right of subjects to resist 
their princes, particularly in the religious sphere. 

‘ God commandis subjectis to obey thair Princes,’ 
said Mary ; ‘ think ye that subjectis having power 
may resist thair Princes ? ’ Knox, long before, had 
learned from John Major the principle of con- 
stitutional monarchy, and he replied : ‘ Yf Princes 
exceed thair boundis, and do against that whairfoir 
they should be obeyed, . . . thei may be resisted,’ 
‘ I perceave that my subjectis shall obey you, and 
not me,’ said the Queen. ‘ My travell,’ responded 
Knox, ‘is, that boyth princes and subjectis obey 
God.’ He closed the interview with the loyal 
prayer that Mary might be ‘ as blessed within the 
Commoun-weal th of Scotland as ever Debora was in 
the Commoun-wealth of Israeli ’ ; but he stated to 
friends his conviction, ‘ yf thair be not in hir a proud 
mynd, a crafty witt, and ane indurat hearte against 
God and his treuth, my judgment faileth me’ [ib. 
277-286). This first encounter fairly exemplifies 
their relations. Knox in his bearing towards the 
Queen united on the whole the courtesy of a gentle- 
man with the firm and sometimes stem maintenance 
of his right as a ‘profitable member within the 
commonwealth ’ publicly to criticize his sovereign’s 
doings, especially in religious concerns. At their 
last recorded meeting, in Dec. 1563, when Knox 
appeared before the Queen and her Council to 
answer the charge of ‘ convoking the lieges ’ with- 
out her authority, he uttered the memorable mani- 
festo : ‘ I am in the place quhair I am demandit of 
conscience to speik the treuth ; and thairfoir I speik. 
The treuth I speik impung it quhoso list’ (ib. 408). 

8. Knox and the Protestant statesmen. — Amid 
general agreement between Knox and lay Re- 
formers on the vital question of dethroning the 
Roman Catholic and establishing a Protestant 
Church, there was serious disagreement as to 
important details. The diflerence consisted chiefly 
in the familiar divergence between principle ana 
expediency. While Knox was arainst the tolera- 
tion of the hlass even in the Queen’s private chapel, 
hloray and Maitland thought this a cheap price 
to pay for hlai-y’s acquiescence in Protestant 
supremacy. Knox emphasized the necessity of 
free Assemblies : ‘ Take from us the freedom of 
Assemblies, and you take from us the Evangel.’ 
The Protestant statesmen, e-specially Maitland, 
saw in tlie freedom of convocation .md enactment 
a perilous imperitim in imperio. Knox demanded 
the legalizing of the Book of Discipline by royal 
and parliamentary endorsement ; the lay leaders 
of the RefoiTOation resisted the claim alike as an 
occasion of rupture between Church and land- 
oiraers and as a dangerous aggrandizement of 
ecclesiastical wealth and power. There was never 
much love to lose between Knox and Maitland, 
but the temporary estrangement between Knox and 
Moray (1563-05), the immediate occasion of which 
was the latter’s unwillingness to press the Queen 
formally to recognize the Reformed as the National 
Church, caused a painful breach between two men 
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who had regarded each other with esteem and 
affection. The breach was closed about the time 
of the Queen’s marriage to Damley, Avhen the 
statesman (who opposed it) became an exile, and 
the Reformer the leader of a depressed Church. 
Common misfortune helped to heal discord. 

When Mary’s mad marriage with her husband’s 
murderer alienated the national sentiment and led 
to her enforced abdication, Ivnox and the Regent 
Moray co-operated loyally in securing the full 
establishment of Protestantism, a guarantee 
against the accession of any non-reformed sove- 
reign, and more adequate maintenance of a 
Protestant ministry. To Knox Moray’s tragic 
death was not only a great public calamity, but a 
heavy personal bereavement ; and his funeral 
sermon, from the significant text, ‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,’ moved a vast 
congi-egation to tears (Caldenvood, Hist. ii. 526). 

9 . Last years and death. — The eventide of 
Knox’s life was clouded wth trouble, hloray’s 
removal strengthened the party which favoured 
Mary’s restoration ; and some influential men now 
seceded to it, including Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
of Grange. On the other hand, the Regent’s 
party, to which Knox loyally adhered, strained 
the fidelity of the Reformer and others by ‘ merci- 
less devouring’ of the Church’s patrimony and 
oppressive interference with her liberty. When 
to these troubles was added in 1570 a stroke of 
apoplexy, Knox was persuaded to leave Edinburgh 
for the quieter environment of St. Andrews, where 
he remained for half a year. He describes himself 
as there ‘lying half-dead,’ but he did not cease 
from preaching. 

He had to be ‘lifted to the pulpit,' ^vritcs James Melville, 
an eye-witness Qlemoirs, p. 75), ‘where he behoved to lean at 
his first entrj’ ; but ere he had done, he was like to ding that 
pulpit in blads and flee out of it.* 

During his residence in St. Andrews took place 
that introduction of a modified episcopate into 
the_ Reformed Scottish Church which became the 
fruitful source of discord, despotism, and rebellion. 
Knox did not protest against episcopacy in itself ; 
but he warned the Church of the abuses to Avhich 
it might lead, and suggested safeguards against 
the appointment of unqualified persons and the 
simoniacal alienation of ecclesiastical property to 
secular use. In autumn he returned to Edinburgh 
— to die ; but Wo notable functions he lived to 
discharge : his sermon after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, ivhen he denounced ‘that mur- 
derer the king of France’ in the Avhite heat of 
righteous indignation, and bis last pulpit service on 
9th November, when James LaAvson was inducted 
as his successor, and when Knox ivith ‘ weak voice’ 
but fervent heart ‘ prayed that any gift Avhich he 
had possessed ’ might be bestOAved on his successor 
‘1000 fold’ (R. Bannatyne, Memoriales, p. 281). 
A ‘last good night’ to the elders and deacons of 
St. Giles ; a solemn and afiectionate Godspeed to 
his colleague; fareAvell interAueAvs and messages, 
in particular a meeting AAUth Morton whom he 
supported but did not love, and an assurance of 
divine mercy to Kirkcaldy whom he loved_ but 
opposed ; a dying prayer for ‘ the troubled Kirk ’ ; 
a dying vdsion of the ‘Delectable Land’ ; and a last 
request to his devoted young wife^ to read the 15th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, ‘where,’ he said, _‘I 
first cast anchor’ — these are some of the chief 
incidents of the Reformer’s latest hours {ib. p. 
288 f.). He was buried in what was then the 
churchyard of St. Giles, at or near the spot after- 
wards indicated by his initials beWeen the church 
and Parliament House. As the remains Avere laid 

1 Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, to whom 
Knox was married in 1564. The youngest of their three 
daughters, Elizabeth, became the wife of the ceiebrated John 
Welch, minister of Ayr. 


in the grave, IMorton uttered his disinterested Avit- 
ness: ‘Here lyeth a man Avho in his life never 
feared the face of man’ (J. Melville, Memoirs, 
p. 60). This panegyric indicates AA'hat in Knox’s 
character most impressed his contemporaries. But 
beneath this fearlessness toAA'ards men Avas his 
steadfast faith in God, and in his own call to be 
God’s servant. Einox AA'as intolerant toAA’ards 
Romanists as well as Romanism ; but we must 
remember the great difference between the Roman 
Church of Scotland in the 16th cent, and in the 
20th. He Avas a stem man Avhen conscience de- 
manded severity ; hut there Avas in him a vein of 
tenderness and sympathy of Avhich life-long conflict 
did not deprive him. We catch a glimpse of this 
side of his character in the almost intolerable pain 
Avhich (as he told the Queen) he felt AA'lien con- 
strained to punish his children ; in the yearnings 
of a AYounded yet affectionate spirit AA'bich are 
reA’ealedin his letter to Moray at the time of their 
quarrel ; and in the solicitude Avhich he manifested 
on his deathbed for the salvation of Kirkcaldy, his 
antagonist but former friend. Knox’s unreserved 
self-dedication — at once patriotic and deA'out — to 
the Scottish Reformation contrasts Avell AA’ith the 
defective patriotism and ignoble self-seeking of 
some of his felloAV-labourers, AA'ho reaped spoil from 
the Church’s heritage. His incessant and devoted 
labours after his final return to Scotland, noWitli- 
standing ‘a weak and fragile body,’ his courageous 
maintenance of divine trath, by A'oice and pen, 
before high and low, and his heroic faith through 
Avhich the faith of others Avas sustained, in the 
eventual triumph of Protestantism, justify the 
historian Fronde’s judgment that ‘no grander 
figure can be found, in the entire history of the 
Reformation in this island, than that of ICnox’ 
{History of England, London, 1856-70, x. 455). 
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KODAS.— See Mundas. 

KOL, KOLARI AN.— ‘ Kol ’ and ‘ Kolarian ’ are 
terms applied to a race and a group of languages 
spoken oy people found on the Vindhj’an-Kamiur 
hill range, AAdiich flanks the Ganges valley to the 
South in N. India. The origin of these names 
presents many difficult questions. Skr. Icola means 
‘ a hog,’ and, according to some authorities, the 
tribal designation is a term of contempt appiiea by 
the early Hindus to the dark-skinned abori^nes. 
According to Jellinghans {ZE iii. [1871] 3lG), the 
Avord means ‘pig-killer’ ; but it is more probably, 
likeOraonfff.t).), a variant of horo, the JIunqn term 
for ‘man’ (H. H. Risley, TO, Calcutta, 1801, u. 
101 ; E. T. Dalton, Descript. Ethnology of Bengal, 
do. 1872, p. 178). The term Kola used m thf 
ScLr%vcLinka, and other Puranas (J. Jvluir, Urig, 
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Skr. Texts, ii.3 [1874] 422; H. H. Wilson, Vishnu 
Purdna, London, 1864-77, iii. 293) is supposed to be 
applied to the Karnata or Kanarese people ; but it 
seems more probable that it refers to the N. tribe 
{R. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Lan^tiages-, London, 1875, Introd. p. 18). The 
origin of the term Kolarian is more remarkable. 
P. Wilford tried to show (Asiatic Researches, ix. 
[1809] 92) that ‘ Colar ’ was the oldest name of India, 
this hypothesis being based on a passage in pseudo- 
Plutarch (de Fluvhs, iv. 1) which speaks of a 
nymph Kalauria in connexion with the origin of 
the Ganges. The use of the term Kolarian to de- 
signate this people and their language is due to 
G. Campbell (JASBe xxxv. pt. ii. [1866], supple- 
ment, p. 27f.), and was adopted by Dalton and 
other ethnologists, but was repudiated by Risley 
on anthropometric grounds : 

' Another theory ol the origin of the Dravidions was adopted 
by Sir William Hunter in the account of the non- Aryan races of 
India given by him in The Indian Empire. According to this 
view there are two branches of the Dravidians— the Kolarians, 
speaking dialects allied to llundari, and the Dravidians proper, 
whose languages belong to the Tamil family. The former 
entered India from the North-East and occupied the northern 
portion of the Vindhya table-land. There they were con- 
quered and split into fragments by the main body of Dravidians 
who found their way into the Punjab through the North- 
Western passes and pressed forward towards the South of 
India. The basis of this theory is obscure. Its account of the 
Dravidians seems to rest upon a supposed afHnity between the 
Brahui dialect of Baluchistan and the ianguages of Southern 
India ; while the hypothesis of the North-Eastern origin of the 
Uolarians depends on the fancied recognition of Mongolian 
charaoteriatios among the people of Chota Nagpur. But in the 
first place the distinction between Kolarians and Dravidians is 
purely linguistic, and does not correspond to any differences of 
physical tj-pe. Secondly, it is extremely improbable that a 
largo body of very black and conspicuously long-headed types 
should have come from the one region of the earth which is 
peopled exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow com- 
plexions. With this we may dismiss the theory which assigns 
a trans-Himalayan origin to the Dravidians’ (Census Report of 
India, 1001, L 60S, The People of India, Calcutta, 1905, p. 
16 f.). 

The question has assumed another form as the 
result of linguistic researches. The oririnal sub- 
stratum of the type of languages now known as 
M6n-Khm5r is found to have 

‘ covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages 
with this common substratum are now spoken, not only in the 
modem Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Annam, but also over the whole of Central India os far west 
as the Berars. It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, 
and yet, even at the present day, the coincidences between 
the language of the Korkus Isee Kuhkus) of the latter 
District and the Annameso of Cochin China are strikingly 
obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them ' (G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, ii. [Cal- 
cutta, 1004] p. 2, iv. [1000] ‘Munda and Dravidian Languages,’ 
p. 2ff.). 

Further, many ethnologists are not prepared to 
admit Risley’s doctrine of the uniformity of the 
brachycephalio type in trans-Himalaya (JBAI 
xlii. [1912] 450 ff.); and the origin of the Mundii- 
speaking races is now attvibxited to the arrival of 
the first of three great invasions of Further India 
from the eastern uplands of Central Asia, It js 
improbable that the wide distribution in N. India 
of languages of the MSn-Khmer type could have 
occurred in any other way than hy an emiOTation 
of these people from Further India. The identity 
of physical type between the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians may be the result of contact nietamor- 
phosis and the control of a common environment. 
The latest authority, A. Baines (Ethnography 
(=GIAP ii. 6], Strassburg, 1912, p. 3), thus sums 
up the question : 

‘The other race, to which the title of Kol or Mundii is gene- 
rally attached, is not known south of the forest Belt.Jn which 
it is at the present time concentrated under its distinctive 
tribal appellations. Formerly, however, it was spread over the 
whole of the great plains of Upper India, and, according to 
recent philological discoveries, it is akin, at least in language, 
to communities now settled on the borders of Assam, and far 
to the cast of the Bay of Bengal. Some invcstigator-s, indeed, 
spread its former habitat over a still wider area. In the east 
and north-cast of India, however, its identitj' has been ob- 


scured, if not obliterated, by the successive immigrations of 
people of Mongoloidic race from eastern Tibet and the head 
waters of the great Chinese rivers, whose main streams of 
migration have sought the sea by the valleys of the Irawadi, 
Salwin, and Mekhor-. r- r ---in the tjTe is trace- 
able throughout tl ■ ' . indeed, along the 

Jomna, but more ' ' 's approaclied, and 

almost everywhere more , prevalent as the social position is 
lower. This graduation is due to miscegenation between the 
K61, who, ns far as ethnography is concerned, may be considered 
the autochthonous inhabitants of these tracts, and a taller and 
fairer race, which entered India by the passes of the north-west 
or tile plains of Baluchistan.' 

See also artt. Munpas and Oeaons. 

Liteeattoe. — I n addition to the authorities quoted in the 
article, sec G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarfa or 
India, Westminster, 1893, p. 121 ff. ; W. Crooke, TO, do. 1890, 
iii. 294 ff. On the Mon-Khmer question, W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsida, London, 
1906, ii. 439 ff. ; Census Reports, 1911, Assam, L 06, Bunna, i. 
207 f., 26111. W. CEOOKE. 

KORAN.— See Qur’an. 


KOREA. — The Korean Peninsula, very moun- 
tainous and well watered, projects from the con- 
tinent towards Japan. On the north it adjoins 
the wooded mountains of Manchuria, and the 
plain of Lyao, which has always been a cause of 
contention to the Chinese, the hunters of the 
north-east, the shepherds of the north-west (the 
Manchus), and the Mongols (or their predecessors) ; 
on the south-west side it stretches well into the 


vicinity of Shantung and Central China; the 
southern extremity comes close to Tsushima ; but 
the north-eastern coast, on the Sea of Japan, is 
somewhat inhospitable. 

I. History. — The history of Korea may be ex- 
tracted from the above remarks : its neighbours, 
when more advanced or stronger, have prevailed 
over it by virtue of their civilization, and have 
often brought it into subjection by force of arms ; 
at some rare intervals it has lived its own life. 


Its unity was brought about with difficulty. Its 
entrance into history was about the time when it 
was invaded first by Chinese and then by Japanese, 
while the natives settled down ns independent 
Idngdoms, Kokurye in the north-west, Paikehei 
in the south-west, Silla in the south-east, Kflrak 
between the two latter — to say nothing of the 
tribes of the Yei on the Sea of Japan, and the 
kingdom of Puye situated in the country which 
is now Manchuria. At last, through the assist- 
ance of Chin.a, a union was accomiilished in the 
interest of Silla. (668) and in opposition to Japan, 
To that southern kingdom succeeded the kingdom 
of Korye (918), and then that of Chosen (1392) ; 
the latter was absorbed by Japan in the year 1910. 

z. Nature-worship. — Numerous facts indicate 
that earlier than the Korye dynasty there was a 
nature-religion whose traces are still visible to-day. 
Sacrifices to he.aven were offered by the kings or 
the people in Silla, Paikehei, Kokurye, and Puye, 
and among the Yei. Under the dynasty of Korye 
the worship of heaven was celebrated by the king, 
although he was a vassal of the Emperor ; the 
rites had probably become Chinese, and the place 
of the ceremony was, as in China, a round knoll. 
The first sovereigns of the Chosen dynasty kept 
np these old rites. As early as the reign of Thai- 
cnong, in 1410, 1411, and 1414, debate had arisen 
regarding the right of the king of Korea to cele- 
brate a sacrifice which the Chinese rituals reserved 


for the Emperor. Suppressed, then re-established, 
the saciifice to heaven does not reappear after 
1457 until 1897, when Korea was independent and 
known ns the Empire of Tai-han. 

Worship of the sun, moon, and stars existed in 
Silla and in Kolcurye, and is found again during 
the Korye dynasty. In the last-mentioned period, 
and also in that of Chosen, mention is made of 
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altars dedicated to the stars ; at these altars offer- 
ings and prayers were burned. In the middle of 
the 15th cent, these ceremonies, Taoist in char- 
acter, were suppressed ; like the sacrifices to heaven, 
they did not conform to the strict orthodoxy of 
Confucianism. 

In the kingdom of Silla, at a period when the 
Chinese civilization had already penetrated, the 
sacrifices in connexion with agriculture kept their 
national character; they took place three times 
a year — in spring, summer, and autumn. 

One of the most important points in the ancient 
religion was the worship of mountains, rivers, and 
seas. The Sam Tculc sa Iceui gives a list of the holy 
places of the kingdom of Silla, classified into three 
groups, according to their importance. Under the 
dynasty of Chosen, sacrifices were regularly offered, 
sometimes at the places consecrated by tradition, 
sometimes at a mountain- or river-altar (after 
1405 the altars had official guardians). The 
regulations of 1866 include ritual rules along with 
a kind of sacred geography. In spite of the 
intolerance of the Confucianists, who have gradu- 
ally effaced so many traces of the ancient beliefs, 
this worship has survived. It is very deep-rooted 
aniong the people ; there is hardly a sacred moun- 
tain where some sanctuary is not to be found, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the place or to a Buddha as 
its substitute. At every important or difficult 
pass there is a sacred tree, at the foot of which 
each passer-by lays a pebble ; some travellers tear 
strips from their garments and tie them to the 
branches ; the devout present rice. Similar offer- 
ings are made at the fords and at the eddies of 
the rivers. The great trees, the miryek (gigantic 
statues, perhaps Buddhist in origin, which occur 
in fairly large numbers), and the posts painted red, 
with the tops roughly representing a human head, 
are the objects of a similar devotion. 

A last mark of the ancient religion has reference 
to ritual purity. At the beginning of each year 
there were general sacrifices of propitiation and 
purification ; these were offered also in time of war ; 
and at such times all rejoicings were forbidden. 
Practices analogous to that great annual purifica- 
tion may be found in the feudal China of the 
Cheu and in ancient Japan. In the modern 
Chinese worship, fasting and the washing of 
hands which precedes every sacrifice have not so 
general a significance. The use of purifications 
and of public prayers on the occasion of calami- 
ties, fires, and invasions is often noted even during 
the period of Korye, under names which recall the 
Japanese Ohoharahi. The people observed a cus- 
tom of the same nature ; each year, on the 15th 
day of the 6th moon, they went to wash their hair 
at the river in order to remove all misfortunes ; 
then they gathered together to drink and make 
merry. 

3. Ancestor-worship. — The Sam hiik sa kevi 
assigns a remote origin to the worship of the 
royal ancestors of Silla. 

‘ Under the king- Niim-hai, the second reign, the 3rd year 
(A.D. 6) in spring, they set up for the first time the temple of 
Si-cho Hyekkesei ; at the four seasons they offered sacrifices 
to him. His own younger sister, Aro, presided at the sacri- 
fices. King Ohi-cheung (600-514), 22nd reign, at Nai-eul, birth- 
place of Si-cho, founded a temple in order to offer sacrifice to 
him. Coming to the SOth reign, king Hyei-kong (765-7S0) for 
the first time determined the five temples; he chose Wng 
Itichu (262-284) as the first ancestor of the Kim family ; kings 
Thai-chong (054-601) and Mun-mu (061-6S1), who bad pacified 
Paikchei and Kokurye, and had great merits, were each of them 
ancestors whose [worship] the successive generations [might] 
not abolish : with these were grouped his two nearest temples, 
that made five temples." 

The place of a woman in the ceremonies makes 
us think of the Imperial Japanese priestesses of 
Ise and Kamo ; and, as in Japan, the guardians 
of the royal tombs seem to have formed a heredi- 
tary class of the population in Silla and in Kokurye, 


The worship of dead kings in Kokurye is thus 
attested ; 

‘The 3rd year of king Tai-mu-sin (A.D. 20), the temple of the 
first ancestor, king Tong-myeng (37-19 B.c.), Wc-is built.' The 
Chinese historians confirm the e.vistence of this worsliip- 
‘They have two temples for the spirits; one is called the 
spirit of Puye, represented by a carved wooden image of a 
woman ; the other is called the spirit of Ko-teung (or, rather, 
the spirit which rose to the heights) ; they say he is Si-cho, son 
of the spirit of Puye. For each temple they have established 
officials, and send men to guard them. These would be the 
daughter of the god of the river and Chumong.’ 

The last phrase, added by the author of the Sam 
kuk sa keui, indicates very precisely that Kokurye 
adored their first king and liis mother; the legend 
of these two personages, recorded in the Sam kuk 
sa keui and in the inscription of 414 of Kokurye, 
testifies that Si-cho (Chumong, the king Tong- 
myeng) and his mother were born in Puye ; Si-cho 
did not die a natural death, but disappeared, rising 
up to heaven, whence the name Ko-teung. 

The worship of the founder of the dynasty is 
likewise observed in Paikchei and in Kariik. 

Since the lObh cent., at least, the worship of 
the royal ancestors has been Chinese as regards 
formulm and rites ; and since the year 9S8 the 
Korean rituals have been directly inspired by 
Chinese rituals. The formalities of ancestor- 


worship have been extended, in accordance with 
! Chinese principles, to the worship of all spirits. 

■ Generally a wooden tablet is inscribed with the 

■ name of the spirit ; the tablet represents him or 
I acts as a support for him ; for the ceremony it is 

set up on a throne. The name of the sacrifice 
varies : chei and sa are applied to the worship of 
the spirits of nature, the first term referring to 
the earthly, and the second to the heavenly, 
spirits; hyang is reserved for the manes; keui 
is a requisition or a proclamation made to the 
spirits ; in the worship of Confucius the expres- 
sions hyang and sek tyen are found. Some or the 
sacrifices are offered at a fixed time— c.y., at new 
moon and full moon, at each season, or in spring 
and in autumn, according to the diversity or 
spirits; others take place when special events 
call for them. The king is sacrificer by right, 
and officiates in person or by his representatives. 
The principal sacrificer is assisted by various 
acolytes, masters of ceremonies, invocators,_ and 
others ; these are merely assistants, not priests. 
There is no specially constituted priesthood. 

The essential elements of the sacrifice are the 
offering of incense, cloth, wine, and different kinds 
of food, and the reading of a prayer ; at the great 
sacrifices, musicians chant hymns and dancers per- 
form evolutions at different points in the ceremony. 
A consecrated cup is handed to the principal sacri- 
ficer, who empties it; a part of the consecrated 
food is then lianded to him, which he receives, 
and, after the ceremony, consumes. The rest of 
the offering, along with the text of the praye^ is 
interred in a trench dug for the purpose. The 
text of the prayer, and the quantity and nature of 
the offering, vary according to circumstances. 

The offerings placed belore each tablet for the sacrifice of 
the proclamation to the gods of the harvests were : two bamboo 
baskets, covered (dried stag-flesh, chestnuts); two wooden 
bowls, covered (salted stag-flesh, pickled vegetables); two 
copper plates, rectangular, covered (rice, sorghum); two 
wooden plates, round, covered (tn-o kinds of millet); a wooden 
tray (pork fat); a bamboo basket, covered (cloth); two wax 
tapers, one perfume-burner, one cup for libations ; two bowls 
of plain wood (pure water, sweet wane) ; and two pitchers 01 
carved wood (pure water, clarified wine). 

Of the places where the official worship is cele- 
brated, some — myo, tyen, sa — are covered buildings, 
separated by courts, and contained within an en- 
closing wall; and these buildings, more or le&s 
extensive and sumptuous, are consecrated to tiie 
worship of the manes. The otliep, (dn, are altarf 
in the open air, formed of a levelled surface which 
is raised above the surrounding ground and if 
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reached, by steps ; these are encompassed by one 
or two enclosing walls, square or rectangular in 
form, often rather low, and built of stone; the 
altar and the walls are orientated. In the middle 
of each of the walls is an opening which serves as 
a passage ; it is adorned with the Korean wooden 
gate, called hong sal mun. The altars are em- 
ployed for the most part for the worship of the 
spirits of nature. Several other temples, called 
kung or myo, are dedicated to different members 
of the royal family, heirs to the throne, wives of 
the second rank, and so on. At death-anniversaries 
and at several feasts, worship is celebrated at the 
tombs of the kings and other members of the royal 
family. The tombs of the kings and queens, sdn 
rciing, 47 or 48 in munber, are situated mostly in 
the neighbourhood of Se-ul; the tombs of the 
second and third class, were and mo, number more 
than 10. There are also temples consecrated to 
Confucius and to various celebrated men and bene- 
factors of the country. 

Principal temples and altars. — Chong myo, nt Se-ul, temple 
of the royal ancestors of Chosen ; Yeng-heui tyen, at Se-ul, 
where the portraits of several kings are honoured ; Kyeng-mo 
kung, nt Se-ul, built in 1764 for the manes of the crown-prince 
Chang-hen (Sa-toJ ; Ham-heung pan kung, at Ham-heung, an 
ancient habitation of Thai-cho, who founded the Chosen 
dynasty; Sung-in tyen, at Phyeng-yang, in honour of the 
legendary Keui-cha, founder (a.d. 1122) of the second kingdom 
of Chosen ; Sung-tek tyen, nt Kyeng-chu, dedicated to the first 
king of SHla ; Mun-sen odng myo, temple of Confucius nt Se-ul ; 
Koan odng myo, at Se-ul, temples of the god of war who 
fought with the Korean army against the Japanese in 1592 and 
1697 ; Sen-mu sa, nt Se-ul, in honour of two Chinese generals 
who fought for Korea in that war ; ilu-ryel sa, at Phyeng-yang, 
dedicated to several Chinese mandarins who took part in the 
war against the Japanese (1592-9S); Chhung-min sa, at Sun- 
thyen, where Hi Sun-sin is honoured, the great Korean admiral 
who so often conquered the Japanese ; Tdi-po tan, at Se-ul, an 
altar dedicated to three Ming Emperors— Thai-tsu, Shen-tsung, 
who rescued Korea in 1692-9S, and Yi-tsung, the last of the 
dynasty ; and Sd-ehik tdn, at Se-ul, altar of the gods of the 
harvests. 

In theory ancestor- worship exists in every family, 
just as in the royal family : the eldest son inherits 
the sacrifices and presents offerings to his father, 
his grandfather, and great-grandfather, as well as 
to their wives, i.e. to one, two, or three generations 
of ancestors in the male line; the more remote 
ancestors have neither tablets nor special offerings. 
The ceremonies take place at the same periods and 
in connexion with the same events as those of the 
worship of the royal ancestors, and may be per- 
formed in the principal room of the house, in a 
room or chapel set apart for this purpose, or near 
the tombs. 

For the sacrifice presented by a man of the people (t.e. not 
an official) to his father and mother, the offerings are by right 
the following : a bowl of vegetables, a plate of fruits, a bowl of 
dried meat and of salted meat, a bowl of roasted liver, two 
bowls of cooked rice, two bowls of broth, a spoon and chop- 
sticks for two persons, and six cups (of wine)- 

In practice the aristocracy of tlie rydng-pdn and 
the demi-aristooracy of the chung-in seem to be 
the only people who celebrate this private worship. 
It is regulated by the ritual of Chu _Hi and by 
many Korean commentaries, but it is not men- 
tioned, even in a native form, earlier than 1015. 

There are many buildings, more or less important, 
bearing the name of sa, sc-ven, or myo, which 
belong neither to the official nor to the domestic 
worship. Tliey are dedicated to celebrated men, 
Korean or (Chinese, philosophers, officials, and 
soldiers, distinguished by their loyalty, tbeirvirtues, 
and the loftiness of their teaching. The little 
work entitled Gho tu rok mentions no fewer than 
3S3 outside of Se-ul— t.e., on an average, more than 
one for each district. In some of the chapels nob 
more than one personage is adored, in others half 
a dozen or more ; some men receive sacrifices only 
in one locality, while the names of others are 
found in all the provinces, or in several districts of 
each province. If the terms were taken in their 
exact sense, the sa and the myo would be essentially 


the places of worship ; in the se-nen, the principal 
part would be the kdng tang, where the disciples 
gather together to read and comment upon the 
works of their master, and to discuss and expound 
his teaching; as a matter of fact, the three ex- 
pressions are not kept distinct. These chapels, 
built by the piety of descendants, disciples, and 
adorers in order to honour the memory of a respected 
master, received from their founders gifts of rice- 
plantations and slaves ; and often the king bestowed 
similar benefits on them, exempted them from 
taxation, or gave them a tablet bearing characters 
written by his hand. 

There is no doubt that the new international 
conditions of Korea 4 vill modify the religious 
customs. 

4 . Buddhism. — The formalities of Buddhism in 
Korea do not difier essentially from those in China, 
whence it has penetrated into the peninsula. The 
bonze Sun-to, carrying images and sacred texts, 
was sent to Kokurye by the king of Tshin in a.d. 
372; in 384 the bonze Marananda coming from 
Tsin went to Paikehei ; fifty years later some 
bonzes from Kokurye entered SLlla, which practised 
the Buddhist precepts in 528. Before long it was 
forbidden in that kingdom to kill any living thing ; 
many people became monks and gave their goods 
to the monasteries; some kings took the bonze’s 
robe; and in 551 the dimity of patriarch of the 
kingdom was created. Under the Korjm d 3 masty 
Buddhism shone with incomparable radiance ; the 
kotik sa, preceptor of the kingdom, was often 
possessed of great power, while the bonzes, fortified 
in their monasteries, and owners of numerous slaves 
and extensive domains, intrigued, plotted, and 
strove by force of arms against the ministers who 
displeased them. The dynasty of Chosen, however, 
treated the monks mainly with distrust ; the chong, 
Buddhist Orders or sects, were, by decree, reduced 
to the number of two (1419), and then abolished 
(1512). The monastic profession was surrounded 
by many hindrances (1469); the monasteries of 
Se-ul were destroyed, and it was forbidden to build 
others ; the bonzes were prohibited from entering 
the capital and were ranked among the lowest 
castes. These persecuting laws have been sup- 
pressed since the Japanese domination. 

5 . Confucianism. — The accession of the dynasty 
of Chosen had been, in fact, a reaction against the 
bonzes and against the Mongols. In opposition 
to that twofold tyranny, the nobles had become 
Confucian literati. In spite of the encouragement 
given by several of the first kings of Korye, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage, scarcely approved of 
in Silla, had failed to find more adherente later on, 
and in the middle of the 13th cent. An Yu com- 
plained that he saw the temple of Confucius in 
ruins and the Great School without pupils. After 
the fall of the Sung in China, many Confucian books 
were introduced, and literati came into the country. 
This was the beginning of a Confucian renaissance, 
of which the great names are those of Ei Saik and 
Cheng Mong-chu (second half of the 14th cent.). 
The triumph of the literati in Korea followed the 
fall of the Mongols and the accession of the Ming 
at Peking. The first kings of Chosen, in particular 
Thai-chong (1400-1418) and Sei-chong (1418-1450), 
organized their kingdom according to the principles 
of the School, revived the competitive examinations 
and the rales for the conferment of offices, and 
surrounded themselves with literati, whom, how- 
ever, they knew how to keep in subjection. In 
the following century, however, the Confucianists 
grouped in the official provincial schools, the 
temples, and colleges around renoumed masters, 
communicating from town to town, and repre- 
sented at Se-ul by the literati of the temple of 
Confucius and often by the highest officials, spoke 
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out to the court and to the kings. Two princes 
resisted and were deposed ; the others had usually 
to submit to a strict puritanism founded upon 
the classics, and to take part in the persecution of 
all dissenters, Buddhist and others. It was the 
reign of Chinese rituals ; but the literati were not 
of one mind about the interpretation of the texts. 
They split up into parties, and fought for power ; 
hence arose exiles, massacres, and violation of 
tombs ; all parties at certain times showed equal 
ferocity, especially in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
before and after the invasion of the Japanese and 
that of the Manchus. Among the great sages of 
that period mention must be made of Ri TheuJcyei, 
Seng U-kyei, and Ri Ryul-kok, who kept them- 
selves apart from the factions, and He Mok and 
Song Si-ryel, whose partisans stained the land with 
blood. Since the 18th cent, the Confucian philo- 
sophy has continued to be studied, and the rites 
have been practised, with milder feelings. 

6. Christianity.— Christianity was introduced 
from Peking in 1784 by some members of the 
annual embassy ; the priests were at first Chinese. 
Tlie first European missionary wlio made his way 
into Korea (1836) was M. Maubant. In 1866 there 
were in Se-ul and in the provinces twelve mission- 
aries and ten thousand converts, but the massacres 
decreed in that year almost annihilated the Korean 
Church. Since 1883, in consequence of the treaties 
with the European powers, it has been possible to 
establish all the religious missions openly in the 
land. 

Literatcrb. — I. L. Bishof), Korea and her Neighbours, 
London, 189S ; M. Courant, Bibliographie corienne, 3 vols. and 
suppleuient, Paris, 1894-1901, ‘Sonininire et historique dcs 
uultoa coriens,’ Toting pao, ir. xiv. (Leyden, 1900) 295-326, and 
Korea (Sladrolle's Handbooks), Paris and London, 1912 : J. S. 
Gaie, Korean Beliefs, Yokohama, 1897, and Korean Folktales, 
London, 1913; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Sermit Nation^, New 
York, 1907; H. B. Hulbert, History of Korea, Seoul, 1905; 
H. G. Underwood, The Call qf Korea, New York, 1908. 

Maurice Courant. 
KORKUS,— See K^rkus. 

KORWAS.— See Mundas. 

KORYBANTES.— See Kouretes and Kory- 

BANTES. 

KOURETES AND KORYBANTES. — i. 
Kouretes. — The nature and functions of the 
Kouretes are in great part deducible from a right 
understanding of their name. We must, in all 
probability, distinguish between Kaipip-es and 
Kovpgres, which apparently come from entirely 
difterent bases. 

Koiipni, ‘ young man, warrior’ (e.g., II, six. 193, 248), is prob- 
ably to be connected with Homeric Kovpos, Kovpg, ‘youth, 
maiden,’ Doric xSipos, sUpa, which, os shown by the Arcadian 
form K6pFa, ‘ maiden,’ are for *kor-vos, *kor-vd, and are to be 
connected with the base 'here-, ‘ to grow,’ which appears, among 
many other words, in Lat. ereo, ‘ I create ’ (H. Osthoff, Etymolog. 
Parerga, Leipzig, 1001, i. 37 ; E. Boisacq, Diet, itymol. de la 
langue greeque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 497). It means properly 
‘ adolescent.' Kovpyjree (Cretan Kupgras^, on the other hand, 
the subject of the present art., may represent an original *gor-s- 
etes, and thus be connected with Gr. Kovpi, ‘ shearing, tonsure,’ 
and with icn'pw {fqer-s-yS), ' I shear, cut.’ The Greek lexico- 
graphers confused the two bases, and connected coOpor, Kovpg 
with Kovpi, ns in the Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Kovpovwa : ; 
Kovpos . , , \cyerai hi koX 6 ^vpiov aitrov to yiraior ; Etymologic 
cum Gudianum, s.v. xovpg : xopg xal 'Iiovikw! xovpg 
Kfipopt'tTj eri. On the other hand, both lexicons, as well as 
Hesychius, rightly distinguish between Kovygm and Kovpijret. 

The Kovpijres, then, may be regarded as meaning 
those who had undergone some form of tonsure, 
and this tonsure was one of, and perhaps among 
the Greeks the most i^ortant among, the rites 
of puberty-initiation. Hair among most primitive 
people is sacred because regarded as a source and 
velucle of life (cf. art. Hair and Nails, vol. vi. 
pp. 474-477). The sprouting of the beard is a mark 
of virility attained ; and, as puberty both for man 


and for woman has significance only in relation to 
marriage, Greek custom enacted that a young man 
should offer his beard and a maiden her Jocks 
before entering on marriage. Our earliest definite 
evidence for hair-shearing as a rite preliminary 
to marriage is in the Hippolytos of Euripide.s 
(1425 ff.). Artemis says to Hippolytos ; 

Ti/ia? fJLtyicrrai ev troAei Tpo^V^'in 
ficuo'b) • Kopai yap afirycf yafxtov rrapof 
xro/xoj Kepovyral <roi. 


And Lucian {de Syr. Dea, 60), quoting the 
custom of Troezen, says that it was the same at 
Hierapolis in Syria. 


•The young men offer the firstfruits of their beards (gSiv 
yevelav airap^owoi), and they then let down the looks of the 
maidens, which have been sacred from their birth. They then 
cut these off in the sanctuar 3 ’ and place them in vessels, some 
of silver, and many of gold.’ Lucian notes that the name of the 
dedicator was often inscribed, and adds : ‘ I did this myself 
when I was still a j’outh, and my look of hair and my name still 
remain in the sanctuary.’ 

The Kouretes, then, we may conjecture, were 
the mythological projection of youths who had 
undergone puberty-mitiation. The custom of hair- 
shearing survived in the ceremony of Kovpeuris, 
which gave its name to the third day of the 
Apatouria at Athens, on which the youths and 
maidens were enrolled on the phratry-Iists, and 
the children’s hair was shorn and dedicated to 
Artemis. 

Strabo devotes most of the 10th book of his 
Geography to the discussion of the Kouretes. 
What puzzled him was that he knew of two sorts 
of Kouretes— one sorb real young men living and 
giving their name to tribes living in Euboea, 
AEtolia, and Acamania ; the other sort a kind of 
magical priest, a semi-raythical person attendant 
on the gods, and akin, according to him, to other 
mythical ministrants— like Satyrs, Seilenoi, and 
Tityroi — to Korybantes, Kabeiroi, Idtean DaktyJs, 
and Telchines. The confusion that seems hopeless 
to Strabo is cleared up for ns by comparative 
anthropology. Two principles necessarily hidden 
from Strabo serve to unravel the tangle. First, 
we know now that social institutions tend to 
' project ’ mythological figures. Actual men danc- 
ing in animal skins for ritual purposes beget the 
notion of mythical figures half-men, half-animal, 
e.g. Satyrs. Actual young initiates, or Itouretes, 
tend to project mythological idealized Kouretes. 
The process is marked by the capital letter. The 
second principle is even more important. Tribal 
initiation ceremonies, once their purport is ob- 
scured, tend to become the mysteries of secret 
societies. Privileges once open to all at puberty 
are confined to the few willmg to purchase them 
either by actual payment to already existing 
members or by submission to particular tests. 
The initiate, the leoures, develops into the pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All over Greece in primitive days there were 

g resumably Kouretes, warriors who had shorn their 
air at puberty, but in Krete only do we find the 
Kouretes as a special sect of medicine-men or 
embryo priests. The chorus in the Sypsipyle of 
Euripides (frag. iii. 24) tell how Europa landed 
on holy Krete, rearer of Zeus, ‘nurse of tbe 
Kouretes,’ and the Bacchants sing (Eur. Bach. 


19) 5 

Si SoXdfirviia Kovp^» 

Tcop TtKpVTetf 

Atoy<peVo/)ff tvavXot* 

In Krete, it would seem, was not only the sacred 
)irth-place of Zeus, but the marriage-chamber of 
he Kouretes. Here, though the Kouretes are 

lalf-mythologized, their primary function as mar- 
iageable initiates is still remembered, and m t le 
icht of this function we can understand tlie 
haracteristic myth in which they 
ittendants of the Mother (Rliea) and rearers and 
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protectors of the holy child (Zeus), as TraiSorpi^oi 
and <ptj\aKes. 

‘ In the Kretan discourses the Eouretes ore called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus ' (Strabo, x, 46S). 

Krete, then, was by common consent the birth- 
place of the Kouretes, and, wherever Kretan 
civilization spread, the specialized Kouretes are 
apt to be found. Their particular geographical 
distribution is matter of the general history of the 
spread of Kretan civilization, and does not here 
concern us. 

The great central worship of Krete was the 
worship of the Mother-goddess. In the bridal- 
chamber (0aXd/ieu^io) of Krete the young men, 
before they might win their earthly brides, were 
initiated to the Mountain-Mother, and became 
symbolically her consorts or husbands; by this 
ceremony her fertility was promoted and theirs 
safeguarded. In natural seg^uence these potential 
fathers became the guardians of the Mother’s 
child, re-born each year, on whose re-birth the 
fertility of nature and man alike depended. This 
marriage of the initiate with the Queen or Mother 
underlies all the Kretan and Asia Minor mysteries. 
On an Orphic gold tablet the mystic avows Aeo-Trolvas 
Sk inrh Kikirov Idvv xBovias /SamXcfai, and one formu- 
lary of the mysteries of Dea was iirb rhv iracrTiv 
inriSw, where the irao-Tds corresponds exactly to 
the marriage-chamber (fiaXd/ieu/ra) of the Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The functions of the houres in the secondary and 
derivative sense as medicine-man, a member of a 
secret society, were not confine_d,_ any more than 
were those of the young tribal initiate, to that of 
marriage. It was tlie multiplicity of these func- 
tions that puzzled Strabo. He finds that the 
Kouretes are magicians, prophets, and armed 
dancers, as well as child-rearers, and always half- 
doemonic. These manifold functions are natural 
enough if we regard the Kouretes as a blend of 
medicine-man and cnlture-hero. The medicine- 
man is always half-doemonic, and often dressed up 
as a bogey ; he is always^ a seer and a healer, 
always charged with ma^cal power, and it is 
interesting to find that Epimenides, the great 
magician-healer of Krete who was summoned 
to Athens to purify the city, was hailed as the 
‘ New Koures ’ (Koupi)?, not KoDpoi, as in the printed 
edd.). He was a man of Phaistos, according to 
Plutarch {Vita Sol. xii.), ‘an adept in religious 
matters dealing with the lore of orgiastic and 
initiatory rites,’ and his life, with its magical 
sleep in the Diktcean cave and its dream-taught 
lore, reads like the tale of the initiation of a 
savage medicine-man. 

Diodorus brings the Kouretes before us as 
culture-heroes, as the projections, half-historical, 
half-mythological, of man’s primitive energies and 
discoveries. They dwelt, he tells us, on mountains 
and in wooded places and glens where there was 
natural shelter. They were_ distinguished by their 
ingenuity in inventing things for the common 
good. I'hey first taught men to collect four-footed 
beasts in flocks, to "tame wild animals, the art of 
bee-keeping, how to hunt and shoot, and they 
‘ taught men how to livo together in societies, and were the 
originators of harmony and a certain good order. They also 
discovered swords and helmets and armed dances, ^^Jd by 
means of those they made a great din and deceived Kronos* 
(V, 65). 

Following Diodorus, modem mythologists have 
always explained the characteristic clashing of 
arms by the Kouretes as part of the tendance of 
the holy child. As such it appears in the reliefs 
and on the various coins where the birth is 
represented. The Mother and child, or sometimes 
the child only, are figured in the centre, and above 
them the Kouretes clash their shields. Rendel 
Harris has shoviTi that the shield- or, rather. 


cymbal -clashing was connected with the child’s 
sacred food, as much as or more than with the 
child. ‘Butter and honey shall he eat.’ His 
nursing mothers {rpotpol) are Amalthea (‘she of the 
milk’) and Melissa, the honey-hee. It was ‘ a mde 
music meant to call the sivarming bees to a new 
hive’ {Boanerges, p. 350). It finds its counterpart 
in the ‘ noise of tin pans and kettles which may be 
heard in the neighbourhood of any cottage in the 
country when the bees are swarming." Virgil 
remembers the connexion betiveen bees and the 
cymbals of the Mother. When the bees swarm, 
he says, strew bruised halm -leaves and honey- 
wort, 

‘Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbals circum’ (Georg. 
iv. 61), 

and a little later he definitely connects the bees 
and the Kouretes, speaking of the bees as 

‘Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque aera secutao’ (i6. 161). 

It is important to note that on our earliest monu- 
ment representing the Kouretes — one of the votive 
bronze shields, found actually in the sacred cave 
on Mt. Ida and dating about the 8th cent. B.C. — 
the Kouretes are clashing not shields but cymbals 
or a sort of gong. 

Though their aspect as culture-heroes was of 
great importance, the central function of the 
Kouretes remained that of husbands and potential 
fathers. On the symbolic performance in ritual 
of this function depended the fertility and, in 
general, the luck or fate of the whole community. 
Of this, happily, we are certain, ow-ing to the 
discovery of a priceless monument, the Hymn of 
the Kouretes, recently found at Palaikostro in 
Eastern Krete. The Hymn dates from about the 
4th cent. A.D., but it embodies a much older 
original. It opens with an invocation to the 
‘Kouros most great,’ the mythical projection of 
the band of kouroi. He is addressed as ‘ Kronian,’ 
as ‘ Lord of all that is wet and gleaming ’ {vayKixirks 
ydrovs), i.e. lord of moisture and of life begotten and 
nurtured by_ moisture. Moreover— an all-important 
point — he is hidden to come to Dikte ‘for the 
year’ (^i inavrbv). The birth and nurture of the 
holy child are then recounted — a birth which 
implied to the ears of the initiated a sacred ritual 
marriage. The Hymn then passes to the conse- 
quences of the holy birth. Because the child is 
annually horn, the Seasons (Horae) began to be 
fruitful year by year; the cause of the Seasons, 
their order and way (Dike), is inaugurated, never 
again to be disturbed, and in virtue of this birth 
there results fertility for man and beast, for flocks 
and herds and bee-hives, for cities and seafaring 
ships, and finally, by virtue of this goodly rite 
{Bi/uv) of initiation, fertility for the newy initiated 
citizens {sis ^[eoi) 5 iroXjelros). For all this the 
worshippers and their god are bidden in primitive 
fashion to ‘ leap ’ {66pe). The Kouretes stand then 
as salient examples of two fundamental principles 
in primitive Greek religions. (1) Mythological 
figures are the projection of (a) social structure, 
and (6) human activities. Tlie Kouretes reflect 
the matrilinear social structure, which centres in 
the Mother and Child, with accessorv consort or 
consorts. Their religion was obscured and all but 
effaced by the later patriarchal system in which 
the Father dominates the Mother, and in which 
tribal initiation at puberty has ceased to he 
prominent; the human energies expressed by the 
Kouretes are those of fighting and fatherhood 
combined with early fooa- producing activities — 
the tending of flocks and herds and bees. (2) 
Primitive ritual is always magical in character; 
i.e., the worshipper does what he wants done, his 
rites are those of magical induction ; he marries 
that the land may be fertile, he tends symbolically 
a holy chUd that his own children may be nurtured. 
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Tlien, as the religious instinct develops, he projects 
a dfflmon leader — a Greatest Kouros, to whom he 
hands over the functions which he himself per- 
formed. 

2 , Korybantes. — The Korybantes are but a 
specialized form of one function of the Kouretes ; 
they are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritual-dance. Their name is of interest ; 
it means ‘peak.’ Thus the Macedonian form of 
koryphe, ‘mountain-peak,’ is korybe, and is probably 
akin to kurbasia, a peaked head-dress worn by, 
e.g., tlie Persian king and the lioman Salii, figures 
near akin to the Kouretes. The Korybantes, like 
the Kouretes, had initiation-mysteries which seem 
to have emphasized death and burial ratlier than 
marriage and birth ; but it must he borne in mind 
that death and burial rites, followed by resur- 
rection, are equally effective ‘medicine’ for fertility 
with rites of marriage and birth. The Peak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-iMother, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances {Spetpdata). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Eartli in 
the form of bees. Their worsliip was confused 
with that of the Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in Phrygia rather than in Krete. To Plato the 
Korybantic dances are the stock instance of 
orgiastic Ki6ap<nt (Legg. 790 D : tcl tuv Kopvpdvrwv 
Idpara).^ This Kadapins by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Korybantes, as for the 
modem savage, two elements apparently con- 
trasted, but in reality closely inter-connected — the 
expulsion of evil, i.e. barrenness, sickness, mad- 
ness, and the induction of good, i.e. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold ; for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sprout; and in West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 

Litebatore. — F or literary and monumental evidence see 
Roscher, ‘ Kureten,' Daremberg'-Sagrlio, a.v. ‘ Curetes,’ and 
O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol, uncL Pelipionsgesck., Munich, 1900, 
Index, a. V. ‘Kureten’ and ‘KOrybantes.’ For the Paiaikastro 
Hymn of the Kouretes see three artt. in BSA xv. [190S-09] 
309-305, by R. C. Bosanquet, Gilbert Murray, and J. E. 
Harrison, discussing respectively the finding of the Hymn, 
the editing of the text, and its religious significance. For the 
Kouretes os initiates and culture-heroes see J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. Off., 610. ; for their relation to 
matrilinear culture, ib. p. 4920. For the Kouretes as consorts 
of the Mother see A. B. Cook, Zeus, a Study in Ancient 
Religion, Cambridge, 1914, 1. 050, and ib. pp. 23, 24, note 0, for 
the interpretation of the Kouretes ns those of the shorn hair. 
For the Korybantes as Peak-Men, ib. p. 107. For the cymbal- 
dashers as bee-keepers see J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, 
Cambridge, 1913, pp. 348-357. For prophj’lactic and inductive 
functions of armed dancing priests see J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. 
vi. , ‘ The Scape-goat,’ London, 1913, p. 231 0. For bronze shields 
of the Idsean cave see F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die /ruA- 
grieehische Kunst, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 74-82. 

J. E. Harrison. 

KRISHNA. — See Incarnation (Indian). 

KSHATRIYAS.— See CASTE. 

KURDS.— See Sunnis, Ejzil Bash. 

KURKUS. — I, Race, habitat, and census. — 
The Kurkus belong to the Munda family of India, 
and are closely akin to tlie Kols of Chota Nfigpur 
and the Santals of the Santal Parganas.^ They 
inhabit the Satpura hills and the contiguous plains 
in the Central Provinces, especially the Districts 
of Hosliangabad, Nimar, Betul, and the Melghat 
Taluq of Ellichpur. Their total number, as given 
in the Census of 1911, was 152,363, which marks an 
increase of 27 per cent on the returns of 1901, 

1 For an account of the distribution of this famiiy, and a 
discussion as to the propriety of the various terras by which it 
has been denominated, see Linguistic Survey of India, iv. [1908] 
2 0. : and cf. Census of India, 1901, 1. 278. 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on those of the previous decade, due to the fambo 
years from 1897 onward. 

2 . Tribal organization.— The Kurkus are also 
known by the name Muasi; but this, again, is 
used as a suhdivisional name along with three other 
terms, viz. Bawariti, Kuma, and Bondoyti. Tims 
the Kurkus are divided into four suh-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also with a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis- 
tinction. The suh-tribes are further divided into 
totemic septs, named, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and other natural objects, animate 
or inanimate — e.g., Chilati {Cccsalpinia sepiaria), 
Jambu (Eugenia iambolana), Bete (Gmelina ar- 
borea, Eoxb.), Talcher (cucumber). Sakora (leaf), 
Murirana (peafowl), Dhapri_(ass), Akhandi (moun 
tain), Kasa (earth), and Athoa (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of these 
septs. According to one version, each sub-tribe 
has 36 septs. The writer of this article has been 
assured by Kurkus that the number is properly 
121, wliicli is also the figure given by Driver ;- 
but the sept names in actual use are found to 
exceed tliese limits, so that the statement is prob- 
ably due to Gond — and ultimately to Hindu — in- 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which purport to give the 
explanation. The art. ‘Korku’ in the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of the Central Provinces (iii. ‘Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes’ [1907] 54) records a 
tradition that 

‘the names are derived from trees and other articles in or 
behind which tlie ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
dcieated in a great battle.’ 

A variant of this was told to the present ^vriter 
to tlie eflect that the names were given by Bhagw.’in 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into his presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, _ Bhagwan 
named him accordingly. Perhaps tliis version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate e.xplanation of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with primitive ignor- 
ance regarding the processes of procreation, though 
it would he precarious to ^ay particular stress on 
any special interpretation of such unstable tradi- 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develop- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to affect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distmgiiished 
with great particularity, as among the Hindus ; 
and wliat Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, iii. 21 ) notes as characteristic wiiere tlie 
‘ classificatory S 3 'stem ’ prevails holds good among 
the Kurkus, viz. that the language 
‘has separate terms for elder brother [dddd or dddii] and 
younger brother lor elder sister [Itdt or JljiJ and younger 

sister [bohaji], but no term for brother in general or for sister 
in general.’ 

The Kurkiis, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Bajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current witli this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resulting 
in the loss of caste on the part of individual 
Rajputs and their identification with the Kurkfl 
people. The term Baj Kurku_ is, however, re- 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more powerful 
members of the tribe. _ -i.- 

3 . Social and religious practice.— Tlie IturKus 
are animists, but their animism is modihea by a 
considerable admixture of Hindu beliefs and prac- 
tices. This is reflected in tlie 1911 Census, which 

1 AASBe bd. pt. i [1802] 128 0. 
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gives figures show-ing more than half the Kurku 
people as Hinduized. But the figures cannot be 
relied on as an exact index of the change. The 
process is too gradual and imperceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands of unskilled enumerators. The influence 
of Hinduism is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Kurkus, the simpler substrata of 
■which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to the tribal tradition. Thus the 
horse, which to the Kurku is the agent of male- 
volent spiritual powers— a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by the in- 
cursions of a warlike foe — has become associated 
with Indra ; the crow, which fulfils a traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transformeil into KageSwar; and the spiritual 
powers, which, according to the limitations of the 
Kurku language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expressed, in highest terms, by the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a council of gods in which not only Bhagwan 
but also Mahadeo, Indra, and other deities and 
demi-gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology pieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in Avhich 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers and the enemy pf 
the horse, appears with the message written in 
the venation of a leaf of the Kende Nangan creeper 
— the signs are still there, but are no longer legible ! 
"While the KfirkQs are coming gradually to recog- 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, much of their religion is still 
peculiarly their own. Their everyday beliefs and 
practices are of the aboriginal order, their normal 
hopes and fears continuing to find common ex- 
pression by means of animistic symbols and rites. 
Their more familiar objects of worship— hlutua 
Gomoij (the villnge god), DongSr Gomoij (the 
jungle god), and Harduli Gomoij (the cholera god) 
— come under this category. They usually consist 
of mere heaps of stones, frequently with a lump 
of quartz crystal on top. Gomoij is the Kurku 
word for the sun, which, according to Kurku con- 
ceptions, is the supreme power in the universe. 
The Kurkus have their own priests {bhiimkds), and 
are in no way dependent on Brahmanical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in the 
main, likewise peculiar to the people, though in 
the case of marriage customs in particular there is 
a tendency to copy their Hindu neighbours. 

On the birth of a child, the father is excluded from the house 
for five days, and compelled to rest content with the siielter 
of a cattle-shed or similar buildinpr not used as an ordinary 
human habitation. Child-marriagre is the exception among the 
Kurkus, though it is said to he increasing under Hindu in- 
fluence. The septs are exogamous ; tlie sub-tribes normally 
endogamous- Usually a marriage is arranged througli^ the u^dia- 
tion of friends of the prospective bridegroom's family.^ These 
wait upon the parents of the girl, who, as a matter of etupiette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opposition thereto for 
a period which may extend from a few months to tarn ycar^ 
But at last tlieir consent is gained and the bride-price is agreed 
on — usually about sixty rupees. One peculiar custom observ^ 
at a Kurku wedding may be noticed here, because of its prob- 
able relation to earlier polygamous practices; the bridegroom 
and his elder brother's wife are made to stand on a blanket and 
embrace seven times. Sometimes the father of the girl insists 
on the would-be husband working for a period of years in hen 
of the payment of the hride-pnce, but not infrMiientiy this 
leads to a runaway marriage on the part of tlie couple concenied, 
in which case an indemnity may he demanded of the boy s 
patents Polygamy is permitted, the main restriction being the 
practical one which arises from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. Tlie women-folk are well- 
treated, hut there Is no trace of the matriarcliate with regard 
to sept-genealogy or inheritance : children belong to Uie sept 
of the lather, and the property is divided among the widow and 
the unmarried sons. Kurkus may either burn Or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common method. The spirit of 
the deceased is set at rest at a subsequent ceremony called 
shiduli, in connexion with which elaborate rites are per- 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated by the 
erection of a memorial post rudely carved with representations 
of the sun and the moon, facing the east, and other figures of 
men on horseback, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

The Kurkus have many practices -wiiich give 
evidence of their belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. 

...Biteratpre . — Bihnographie Su/xei/ of the Central Provinces, 
iii, (Allahabad, 1907) 49 IJ. ; C. A. Elliott, Setilernent Peport 
Boshangabad District, do. 1807 ; S. Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, K.agpur, 
1806, p. 20 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer, do. 1870, p. 49. 

John Dk^ake. 

KUROKH.— See Oraoxs. 

KUSINAGARA (Kusanagaxa, or Kusinara 
[Pali]). — The most ancient name is said to have 
been Kusavatl, which is connected in Jdtaka 531 
with a legendary king Kusa, son of Okkaka 
(Iksvaku). Well-authenticated and credible tradi- 
tion affirms that Gautama Buddha, Sa.k 5 ’aiuum, 
died and was cremated close to Kusinara, which 
consequently became one of the four most holy 
places of Buddhism, and one of the most frequented 
pilgrim shrines. 

At the time of Buddha’s death (c. 487 B.C., or, 
as others prefer, 483), Kusinara was described as 
‘this sorry little town, this rough little town in 
the jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
Jdtaka 95, tr. E. B. CoweU and K. Chalmers, i. 231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import- 
ance. But its association with the last scene of 
the Buddha’s life made it famous througliout the 
Buddhist world, and drew such multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town became the centre of 
important religious establishments and grew in 
population and size. It was visited at the begin- 
ning of the 5tb cent, after Christ by Fa-Hian 
(Fa-Hsien), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briefly as follows ; 

‘East from here (R.amagrSma) four [three, Beal and Giles) 
yojanas, there is the place where the heir apparent [Gautama 
Buddha] sent back Chaiitjaka with his white liorse, and there 
also a tope was erected. ’ Four yojanas to the east from this 
(Uie travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where tliere is also 
a monastery'. Going on twelve yojanas, still to the east, they 
came to the city ot KuSanagara, on the north of which between 
two trees, on the bank of the Nairanjani river [ItiraiyyavatT, 
Beal; Hsi-Iien, Giles), is the place where the IVorlil-lionoured 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvCtpa (and 
died)’ {Travels, ch. xxiv., Legge's version). The pilgrim men- 
tions several topes [stupas] and monasteries as Blill existing, 
and proceeds : ‘ In the city the inhabitants are few and far 
between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks.’ He then traces tiie road in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction for 17 yojanas [12-i-6, the 
6 being 10 in Legge] to Vai^iif, the modern Basarh (about 25' 
6S' N., 85' 11' E.). which lies about 27 miles a little west of 
north from Patna. 

The earlier Pali account in the Parinibhdna 
SiUta gives the names of several villages lying 
between Vaiiali and Kuiinagara (Kusinara) wliich 
■would settle the position of the place, if they could 
be identified, but, unfortunately, there is no clue 
to their identification. The next and only other 
detailed description of Kusinagara after that of 
Fa-Hian is that recorded by Hiuen T.siang (Yuan 
Gliwang), about A.D. 637. He enters into much 
detail concerning both the geographical position 
of the town and its topographical features. At 
first sight it would seem that his account should 
preclude all doubts, and_ yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts remain as to the identification 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
Literature below examine the question in all its 
bearings. 

The later nUgrim agrees substantially with the 
earlier in the statement of the distance and 
direction of the Ashes (= Embers = Charcoal) stupa 
from the fixed point of the Lumbini garden 
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Then, as the religious instinct develops, he projects 
a daemon leader — a Greatest Kouros, to whom he 
hands over the functions which he himself per- 
formed. 

2 . Korybantes, — The Kory ban tes are bat a 
specialized form of one function of the Kouretes ; 
they are the embodiments or projections of the 
orgiastic ritual-dance. Their name is of interest ; 
it means ‘peak.’ Thus the Macedonian form of 
koryphe, ‘mountain-peak,’ is korybe, and is probably 
akin to kurbasia, a peaked head-dress worn by, 
e,g., tlie Persian king and the Koman Salii, figures 
near akin to the Kouretes. The Korybantes, like 
the Kouretes, had initiation-mysteries which seem 
to have emphasized death and burial rather than 
marriage and birth ; but it must be borne in mind 
that death and burial rites, followed by resur- 
rection, are ec[ually efieetive ‘medicine’ for fertility 
wth rites of marriage and birth. The Peak-Men 
were naturally, like the Kouretes, satellites of the 
Mountain-Mother, and in her honour celebrated 
wild mountain dances {dpeip&crta). Some said that 
they were the first men sprung from the Earth in 
the form of bees. Their worship was confused 
with that of the Kabeiroi, and they were at home 
in Phrygia rather than in Krete. To Plato the 
Korybantic dances are the stock instance of 
orgiastic Kd0ap<Tt! (Legg. 790 D : ret tuv ’Kopv^ivTwv 
Idpjxra). This Kddap<nt by dancing included for 
the ancient Kouretes and Korybantes, as for the 
modem savage, two elements apparently con- 
trasted, but in reality closely inter-connected — the 
expulsion of evil, i.e. barrenness, sickness, mad- 
ness, and the induction of good, i.e. fertility, health, 
growth, and sanity. To-day in French Guinea, 
while some of the natives sow seed, a man armed 
with a musket dances, and the intent of this is 
explained as twofold : for exorcizing the spirits and 
causing the grain to sprout ; and in West Africa 
at sowing time half of the people go out armed for 
battle, the other half carry only farm tools. 

LiiERATirRE. — For literary and monumental evidence see 
Roscher, s.v. ‘ Kureten,’ Daremberg:-Sag'lio, a.tj.‘Curetes,’and 
O. Gruppe, Griech. Mpthol. und lieligionsgesch., Munich, 1906, 
Index, f.v. ‘Kureten’ and ‘Kdrybantes.’ For the Palaikastro 
Hymn of the Kouretes see three artt. in BSA xv. [1903-00] 
309-305, by R. C. Bosanquet, Gilbert Murray, and J. E. 
Harrison, discussing respectively the finding of the Hymn, 
the editing of the text, and its religious significance. For the 
Kouretes as initiates and culture-heroes see J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 6 IF., 61ff. ; tor their relation to 
matrilinear culture, ib. p. 492 fl. For the Kouretes as consorts 
of the Mother see A. B, Cook, 2etu, a Study in Ancitnl 
Rdigxon, Cambridge, 1914, 1. 650, and ib. pp. 23, 24, note 6, for 
the interpretation of the Kouretes as those of the shorn hair. 
For the Korybantes as Peak-Men, th. p. 107. For the oymbal- 
clashers as bee-keepers see J. Rendel Harris, Boanerges, 
Cambridge, 1913, pp. 34S-S57. For prophylactic and inductive 
functions of armed dancing priests see J. G. Frazer, GB\ pt. 
vl , ‘ The Scape-goat,’ London, 1913, p. 231 ff. For bronze shields 
of the Idsean cave see F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friih- 
grieehisehe Kvnst, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 74-82. 

J. E. Harrison. 

KRISHNA.— See INCARNATION (Indian). 

KSHATRIYAS.— See Caste. 

KURDS See SuNNis, Kizil Bash. 

KURKUS. — I. Race, habitat, and census. — 
The Kurkus belong to the Munda family of India, 
and are closely akin to the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
and the Santals of the Santal Parganas.* They 
inhabit the Satpura hills and the contiguous plains 
in the Central Provinces, especially the Districts 
of Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, and the Melghat 
Ttlluq of Ellichpur. Their total number, as mven 
m the Census of 1911, was 152,363, which marks an 
increase of 27 per cent on the returns of 1901, 

1 For an account of the distribution of this family, and a 
discussion as to the propriety of the various terms by which it 
has been denomln.-ited, see Linguistic Surrey of Indio, lv.[1900) 
2 ff. ; and cf. Census of India, 1901, 1. 278. 


whereas the latter showed a decrease of 8 per cent 
on those of the previous decade, due to the famine 
years from 1897 onward. 

2 . Tribal organization. — ^The Kurkus are also 
knotvn by the name Muasi; but this, again, is 
used as a subdivisional name along with three other 
terras, viz. Bawaria, Euma, and Bondoya. Thus 
the Kurkus are divided into four sub-tribes, mainly 
on a territorial basis, but also witli a marked 
traditional cleavage approximating to caste dis- 
tinction. The sub-tribes are further divided into 
totemic septs, named, for the most part, after trees, 
plants, animals, and other natural objects, animate 
or inanimate — e.g., Chilati {Cmsalpinia sepiaria), 
Jambu {Etigenia jambolana), Bete {Gmelina ar- 
borea, Roxb.), Taldier (cucumber)_, Sakom (leaf), 
Murirana (peafowl), Dhaprijass), Akhandi (moun 
tain), Kasa (earth), and Atlioa, (wooden ladle). 
Accounts vary as to the correct number of these 
septs. According to one version, each sub-tribe 
has 36 septs. The writer of this article has been 
assured by Kurkus that the number is properly 
121, which is also tlie figure given by Driver 
but the sept names in actual use are found to 
exceed these limits, so that the statement is prob- 
ably due to Gond— and ultimately to Hindu— in- 
fluence. The origin of these sept divisions is 
naturally hidden in obscurity, though various 
stories are current which purport to give the 
explanation. The art. ‘Korku’ in the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of the Central Provinces (iii. ‘Draft 
Articles on Forest Tribes’ [1907] 54) records a 
tradition that 

•the names are derived from trees and other articles in or 
behind which tlie ancestors of each sept took refuge after being 
defeated in a great battle.’ 

A variant of this was told to the present writer 
to the effect that the names were given by Bhagwan 
on an occasion when he called the ancestors of the 
tribe into his presence and inquired whence they 
had come, and, as each one indicated the locality 
by reference to some special object, Bliagwfin 
named him accordingly. Perhaps this version 
looks more in the direction of J. G. Frazer’s theory 
that the ultimate exi^lanation of totemistic names 
is to be sought in connexion with pi'imitive ignor- 
ance regarding the processes of procreation, though 
it would be precarious to 'ay particular stress on 
any special interpretation of such unstable tradi- 
tions. With the predominance of the totemic sept, 
there is a corresponding weakness in the develop- 
ment of the clan principle. But, while the latter 
fails to aflect the general organization of the tribe, 
various degrees of relationship are distinguished 
with great particularity, as among the Hindus; 
and what 'Eta.zcx (Totemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, iii. 21) notes as characteristic where the 
‘ classificatory system ’ prevails holds good among 
the Kurkus, viz. that the language 
‘has separate terms for eider brother [dddd or ddduj and 
younger brother Iboho), for eider sister [bdl or flji] and younger 
sister IbOkdjel, but no term for brother in general or for sister 
in general.’ 

The Kurkus, like some sections of the Gond tribe, 
occasionally seek to establish a Rajput ancestry, 
and various tales are current with this intent. 
The element of truth here seems to be that some 
measure of intercourse has taken place, resultmg 
in the loss of caste on the part of individual 
Rajputs and their identification with the Kflrku 
peotile. The term Raj Ku_rku_ is, however, re- 
garded as an honourable distinction and is usually 
reserved for the wealthier and more poweriuJ 
members of the tribe. , . 

3. Social and religious practice. —Tlie Kurkus 
are animists, but their animism is raodiJiea by a 
considerable admixture of Hindu beliefs and piAc- 
ticea. This is reflected in the 1911 Census, whieb 

I JASBe IxL pt. L [1892] 128 ff. 
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gives figures shouting more than half the Kurku 
people as Hinduized. But the figures cannot he 
relied on as an exact index of tlie change. The 
process is too gradual and imperceptible to admit 
of mathematical treatment, especially at the 
hands of unskilled enumerators. The influence 
of Hinduism is distinctly noticeable in the current 
folklore of the Kurkus, the simpler substrata of 
which are now largely overlaid with names and 
notions foreign to the tribal tradition. Thus the 
horse, which to the Kurku is the agent of male- 
volent spiritual powers — a notion which perhaps 
echoes some old-time terror aroused by the in- 
cursions of a warlike foe — has become associated 
with Indra; the crow, which fulfils a traditional 
function reminiscent of Noah’s raven and dove, 
is transfornied into KageSwar; and the spiritual 
powers, which, according to the limitations of the 
Kurku language and the genius of their primitive 
animism, were expressed, in highest terms, by the 
names for the sun and the moon, are now resolved 
into a council of gods in which not only Bhagwan 
but also Mahadeo, Indra, and other deities and 
demi-gods find a place. But the more original 
elements can usually be distinguished and the 
crude fabric of a naive cosmology pieced together. 
They have their own story of creation, in which 
man is fashioned from red earth ; stories to account 
for the origin of vegetation and of death ; a story 
of a lost revelation in which a dog, the agent of 
the beneficent spiritual powers and the enemy of 
the horse, appears with the message written in 
the venation of a leaf of the Kende Nangan creeper 
— the signs are still there, but are no longer legible ! 
While the Ktirkfls are coming gradually to recog- 
nize Hindu deities and to observe some of the 
Hindu festivals, much of their religion is still 
peculiarly their own. Their everyday beliefs and 
practices are of the aboriginal order, their normal 
hopes and fears continuing to find common ex- 
pression by means of animistic symbols and rites. 
Their more familiar objects of worship— -Mutua 
Gomoij (the village god), Dongor Gonioij (the 
jmigle god), and Hardali Gfinioij (the cholera god) 
— come under this category. They usually consist 
of mere heaps of stones, frequently with a lump 
of quartz crystal on top. Gomdij is the Kurku 
word for the sun, which, according to Kurku con- 
ceptions, is the supreme power in the universe. 
The Kurkus have their own priests (bhumicds), and 
are in no way dependent on Brahmanical direction. 
The customs observed at the birth of a child, and 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, are, in the 
main, likewise peculiar to the people, though in 
the case of marriage customs in particular there is 
a tendency to copy their Hindu neighbours. 

On the birth of a child, the father is excluded from the house 
for five days, and compelled to rest content with the shelter 
of a cattle-shed or similar huilding not used ns an ordinary 
human habitation. Child-marriage is the exception among the 
Kurkus, though it is said to be increasing under Hindu in. 
fluence. The . 

endogamous. ' . 

tion of friends 

wait upon the parents of the girl, who, ns a matter of etiquette, 
reject the proposals and maintain their opposition thereto for 
a period which may extend from a few months to two years. 
T>.-i : and the bride-price isagreed 

■ ■ One peculiar custom observed 

. . ed here, because of its prob- 

. ■ . . ; . d us practices : the bridegroom 

and his elder brother’s wife'nre made to stand on a blanket and 
embrace seven times. Sometimes the father of the girl insists 
on the would-be husband working for a period of years in lieu 
of the paj-ment of the bride-price, but not infrequently this 
leads to a runaway marriage on the part • ■ ■ ■ ' 

in which case an indemnity may be . ' 

parents. Polygamy is permitted, the m . • ‘ 

practical one which arises from the very frequent absence of 
means to support a large household. The women-folk are well- 
treated, but there is no trace of the matriarchate with regard 
to sept-genealogy or inheritance : children belong to the sept 
of the father, and the property is divided among the widow and 
the unmarried sons. Kurkus may either burn or bury their 


dead. The latter is the more common method. The spirit of 
nt rest at a subsequent ceremony called 
shidtdi, in connexion with which elaborate rites are per- 
formed, extending over three days, and consummated by the 
erection of a memorial post rudely carved with representations 
of the sun and the moon, facing the east, and other figures of 
men on horseback, dancers, apes, peacocks, fowls, crabs, spiders, 
trees, etc. 

The Kurkus have many practices which give 
evidence of their belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. 

Literature. — Ethnographic Survep of the Central Provinces, 
lii. (Allahabad, 1907) 49 S. ; C. A. Elliott, Settlement Steport 
Hoshangabad District, do. 1S67 ; S. Hislop, Papers relating 
to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, K.agpur, 
1866, p. 26 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer, do. 1870, p. 49. 

John Dilvke. 

KURUKH.— See Oeaons. 

KUSINAGARA (Kusanagara, or Kusinara 
[Pali]). — The most ancient name is said to have 
been KiKavati, which is connected in Jatakti 531 
with a legendary king Kusa, son of Okkaka 
(Iksvaku). Well-authenticated and credible tradi- 
tion affirms that Gautama Buddha, 6akyamuni, 
died and was cremated close to Kusinara, which 
consequently became one of the four most holy 
places of Buddhism, and one of the most frequented 
pilgrim shrines. 

At the time of Buddha’s death (c. 487 B.C., or, 
as others prefer, 483), Kusinara was described as 
‘ this sorry little town, this rough little town in 
the jungle, this little suburban town’ (Introd. to 
JdtakadS, tr. E. B. Cowell and R. Chalmers, !. 231), 
and evidently was a place of no intrinsic import- 
ance. But its association with the last scene of 
the Buddha’s life made it famous throughout the 
Buddhist world, and drew such multitudes of 
pilgrims that the petty town became the centre of 
important religious establishments and grew in 
population and size. It was visited at the begin- 
ning of the 5tb cent, after Christ by Ea-Hian 
(Fa-Hsien), the first Chinese pilgrim, who writes 
briefly as follows : 

‘Hast from here [Il.aroagrfiina] four (three, Beal and Giles) 
yojanas, there is the place where the heir apparent [Gautama 
Buddha] sent back Chai.njaka with his white liorse, and there 
also o tope was erected'. Four yojanas to the cast from this 
(Uie travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where tliere is also 
a monastery. Going on tweive yojanas, still to the east, they 
came to the city of KuSanngara, on the north of which between 
two trees, on the bank of the Nniranjana river (Hirapyavatl, 
Beal ; Hsi-lien, Giles], is the place where the World-honoured 
one, with his head to the north, attained parinirvnpa (and 
died)’ (Travels, ch. xxiv., Legge’s version). The pilgrim men- 
tions sever-al topes (stupas) and monasteries ns Blill existing, 
and proceeds : ‘ In the city the inhabitants are few and tar 
between, comprising only the families belonging to the 
(different) societies of monks.’ He then traces the road in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction for 17 yojanas (l2-i-5, the 
6 being 10 in Legge) to VaHali, the modern Basarh (about 25* 
68' N., 85° U' E.), which lies about 27 miles a little west of 
north from Patna. 

The earlier Pali account in the Parinibhdna 
Sutta gives the names of several villages lying 
between 'V'aisali and Kuiinagara (Kusinara) which 
would settle the position of the place, if they could 
be identified, but, unfortunately, there is no clue 
to tlieir identification. The next and only other 
detailed description of Kusinagara after that of 
Fa-Hian is that recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), about A.D. 637. He enters into much 
detail concerning both the geographical position 
of the town and its topographical features. At 
first sight it would seem tliat his account should 
preclude all doubts, and yet, when it is critically 
considered, doubts remain as to the identification 
of the site. The publications enumerated in the 
Literature below examine the question in all its 
bearings. 

The later pilgrim agrees substantially ivith the 
earlier in the statement of the distance and 
direction of the Ashes (= Embers = Charcoal) stiipa 
from the fixed point of the Lumbiiii garaen 
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(Hummindei), the distance according to Fa-Hian 
being 12 yojanas, and according to Hiuen Tsiang 
about 480 or 490 li, at the rate of 40 li to the 
yojana. In direction the only difference is that 
Fa-Hian gives an easterly bearing for all the 
stages, -whereas Hiuen Tsiang places the Ashes 
stupa to the S.E. of the next preceding stage, 
namely, the stiipa of Chandaka’s return. He is 
habitually more precise in the indication of 
direction than his predecessor. Fa-Hian states 
tliat KuMnagara lay 12 yojanas (about 90 miles 
marching^ distance) to the east of tlie Ashes stupa. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not give the distance, but places 
Kusinagara to the N.E. of that stupa, and notes 
that the road -was a narrow and dangerous path, 
infested -ivith -wild oxen, wild elephants, and 
murderous robbers who haunted the great forest. 

From those elements, combined with the state- 
ment that Kuiinagara was close to the river 
Airavati {al. Ajitavati, al. Hiranyavati), the 
present -writer deduced the conclusion that the 
site of Kusinagara must be sought in Nepal beyond 
the passes, close to the Little Kapti or Airavati, 
somewhere about 84° 51' E., 27° 32' N. General 
H.H. Prince KhadgaSumsher Jung Rana Bahadur, 
sometime Governor of West Nepal, in a letter to 
the Pioneer Mail, dated Feb. 26, 1904, declared 
that the spot where Gautama Buddha attained 
nirvana ‘ was at the confluence of the Hiranyavati 
and Achiravati, near Bhavasar Ghat,’ i.e, tlie 
confluence of the Little Eapti with the Gandak. 
That site seems best to satisfy the terms of toth 
the pilgrims’ itineraries as traced from the Lumbini 
garden, but the identification has not been verified 
by local examination. So far, the result of the 
investigation seems to be satisfactory enough; 
but, when we come to discuss the Bearings of 
Kusinagara in relation to two other fixed points, 
Benares and Vai^ali, fresh difficulties arise. Fa- 
Hian makes Vaisali lie in a south-easterly direction 
from Kusinagara, at a distance of 17 yojanas 
(= about 127 miles), and those details do not at all 
suit the site indicated in Nepal, while they suit 
the rival site near Kasia. Hiuen Tsiang reckons 
about 700 li (say 130 miles marching distance) 
from Kusinagara to the kingdom of Benares, in a 
south-westerly direction. If he meant to reckon 
the distance to the city of Benares, the actual 
distance from the supposed Nepalese site is much 
greater ; but, if we assume that the distance was 
reckoned to the river Ghagra (Gogra), the pilgrim’s 
estimate might be accepted. These remarks are 
enough to indicate the nature of the difficulties 
which exist in interpreting the detailed itineraries 
recorded by the Chinese pilgrims in the 5th and 
7th centuries. Full statement and discussion of 
those difficulties is impossible in this place. 

Kusinagara has usually been identified -with the 
remarkable group of Buddhist ruins lying near 
Kasia (about 26° 45' N., 83° 55' E.), 35 miles due 
east from Gorakhpur city and in the Gorakhpur 
District. The principal remains, which lie in the 
lands of Bisanpur, to the west of Kasia, were 
formerly enclosed within a boundary wall sur- 
rounding a space of about 36 acres. They comprise 
many structures, including a great stiipa and a 
temple containing a colossal recumbent image of 
the Dying Buddha, almost unique in India, and 
executed in the 5 th cent. A.D. Excavation has 
proved that the site was regarded as one of the 
highest sanctity continuously from the_ time of 
Asoka to the end of the 12th cent. — during some 
fourteen or fifteen centuries. Several great mon- 
asteries of various dates have been revealed, besides 
other buildings and crowds of votive stupas. The 
site unquestionably was one of the most venerated 
spots in the world for Buddhist pilgrims, and the 
colossal image of the Dying Buddha agrees -well 


with Hiuen Tsiang’s description of a similar ima"o 
at Kusinagara. But in other respects the remains 
do not agree wth the pilgrim’s detailed account 
He saw the remains of a walled town. 

‘Thedty walls.’he observes, ‘were in ruins, and the towns and 
villages were deserted. The brick foundations of the "old 
city” (that is, the city which had been the capital) were above 
ten h [2 miles] in circuit; there were very few inhabitants, the 
interior of the city being a wild -waste ’ (Watters, il. 25). 

It is difficult to believe that all trace of the old 
walls should have disappeared, but it is admitted 
that now there is no sign of them, although plenty 
of extremely ancient fortifications remain at 
numerous sites in the Gorakhpur District. In the 
neighbourhood of Kasia there is no considerable 
town, and the demand for bricks has never been 
large. Moreover, the pilgrim places the Ajitavati 
(al. Airavati, al. Hiranyavati) river to the N.'W. 
of the town, bub there is no river near Kasia. He 
also states that in his time the great sklpa, although 
ruinous, was still above 200 ft. high. The existing 
great stupa, re-constructed or repaired apparently 
in the 5th cent., prior to the pilgrim’s visit, never 
can have been more than half that height. These 
facts led the present writer in 1896 to reject 
decisively the identification of the remains near 
ICasia with Kusinagara. His finding to that effect 
was generally accepted for some years. 

The later explorations of the Archaeological 
Surve-y, however, have produced fresh evidence 
complicating the problem. Many hundreds of 
seals belonging to the MahaparinirvSna monastery 
have been discovered, besides others belonging to 
the Malcntabandha orBandbana (‘Diadem^) mon- 
astery. Both those institutions undoubtedly were 
at Kusinagara. The fact that most of the seals 
were broken, as if tom from letters and parcels, 
seems to indicate that the sealed packets were 
sent from Kusinagara to the dependent institution 
near Kasia. The people at the latter place cannot 
have addressed letters to themselves. The inference 
thus deduced is confirmed by the discovery of one 
seal-die belonging to the Vethadipa or Visnudvipa 
monastery, which stood at one of the eight places 
among which the relics of Buddha were originally 
divided. So far as the seals go, they lead to the 
conclusion that the ruins near Kasia mark the site 


of Vethadipa or Vi?nudvipa. 

A still later discovery, however, throws doubt 
on that conclusion. The Survey found enshrined 
in the relic chamber of the stupa adjoining the 
colossal recumbent image a copper plate dis- 
tinctly inscribed as having been deposited ‘ in the 
[Pariniy’vana chaitya.' We know that a build- 
ing called the Parinirvana temple (‘temple da 
Pan-nie-p’an ’) existed at Kusinagara (travels of 
Ta-ch'6ng-t6ng in Chavannes, Voyages de pllcrtns 
bouddhistes, p. 73). That disco-very of the copper 
plate, consequently, seems to indicate that the 
remains near KasiS. must be those of Kusinagara. 
The only other conceivable e.xplanation is that the 
shrine at Visnudvipa also may have been called a 
Parinirvana chaitya. The remark must ho added 
that the bearings from Kuiinagara to both Vaisaii 


t trAUli Will-* jLi.ti.JAt* vt*t«** V 

ite. On the other hand, it has been shown tliat 
he detailed itineraries from the Lumbini garden, 
in absolutely certain fixed point, cannot be recon- 
liled with the position of the Kasiii site, whicn, 
noreover, has no river and no -ivalled town. _ _ 
On the whole, the present writer is of opmion 
hat the remains near Kasia most probably are 
hose of Vethadipa or Visnudvipa, that tlie site qi 
kusinagara' is to be sought in Nepal, and tnac it is 
nost likely to be found at the confluence o* V*® 
jittle Ra'pti with the Gandak. But poskive 
lertainty is not attainable at present. Almost 
onclusive evidence against the KasiS site is 
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afi’orded by the testimony of the pilgrims that in 
or about a.d. 405 and 637 Ku^inagara and its 
vicinity lay desolate and in ruins, whereas we know 
that at the Kasia site building was in active 
progress during the 5th cent., and that it continued 
for some seven centuries later. Moreover, it is not 
credible that the road from Kasia to Benares can 
ever have been the narrow and ditticult path, 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, described by 
Hiuen Tsiang. His account suits well if applied 
to the passes of the Somesar range. 

Literatcre. — I. Pali. — Mahaparinihbana SMta, text In 
JRAS, new ser., vols. vii., viii., tr. Rhys Davids in SEE xi. 
(1900): Jdlalcas, nos. 95, 465, 631, text, ed. V. FausboII (7 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1877-97), tr. E. B. Cowell, W. H. D. Rouse, etc. 
(6 vols. and index, Cambridge, 1895-1913), 1. 231, iv. 93, v. 141, 
146f., 16311., 163. 

II. CMVJSSE.— Fa-Hian any 

of the versions; Hiuen ■■ ■ list 

Records of the Western W . . ons 

(the remarks of T. Watt ' . ' ■ ' in 

India, London, 1905, ii. 2 ' lite 

other Chinese works); I-T „, . ■ . ' -eli- 

gion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. xxxiii; Voyages dcs 

phlcrins bouddhistcs, Fr. tr. E. Ohavannes, Paris, 1894, p. 73 

(Uie travels of Ta-ch'6ng-t6ng). 

III. moderr arouxolooioal accounts. — D. Liston, 

JASB vi. (1837) 477; R. M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
Eastern India, London, 1838, ii. 357 (those two accounts 
are unimportant); A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey Rep., i., 
xvii., xviii., xxii. (1871-85), see General Index ; V. A. Smith, 
The Remains near Kasia, Allahabad, 1890, ‘ Kusinara or 
KuSinagara and other Buddhist Holy Places,' JRAS, 1902, pp. 
139-163 ; J. P. Vogel, Ann. Rep, Arch. Sure. India, Calcutta, 
1904-05, pp. 43-58, ib., 1905-06, pp. 61-65, ib., 1906-07, pp. 
44-67, ‘Some Seals from Kasia,’ JRAS, 1907, p. 365, ‘Arch. 
Exploration in India,’ 1910-11, ib., 1012, pp. 123-127 (discovery 
of copperplate); F. E. Pargiter, ‘A Copperplate discovered 
at Kasia,' ib., 1913, pp. 161-163 ; J. P. Vogel, S. Konow, and 
J. F. Fleet, ‘ Vethadipa, Visi)udvipa,‘ ib., 1907, pp. 1049-1054 ; 
J. H. Marshall, ‘Arch. Explor. in India, 1906-07' ib., 1907, 
pp. 993-995 ; Indian Atlas, Sheet 102 (this sheet shows the 
TllSr Nadi at the N.W. comer, close to Rummindel [Lumbini 
garden], whiuh falls Just outside the map). The writer of this 
article suggests that ‘ the npachaitya named ViSuddha in the 
land of the Mallas,’ i.e. Tirhut, mentioned in a Tibetan work ns 
one of the most ancient buildings in India, may he the 
parinirvdya chaitya near Kasia, which was dependent (upa) 
on the homonymous holy place at KuSinagara (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschr. li. [Berlin, 1914] 483). V. A. SJIITH. 

KWAN-YIN. — Kwan-yin or Kwan •shi-3Tn 
(Kwan-non or Kwan-je-on in Japanese) is the 
Chinese name for Avalo kites vara, and means ‘ one 
who looks (kuan) towards a (supplicatory) sound 
{yin) of the world {shi).' 

1 . History. — (a) China . — The oldest Chinese 
name was Kuang-shi-yin, ‘ shining over the sound 
of the world,’ ^ and the original name appears at 
about the same time in a vague transcription, ‘ A- 
ha-Lou-huan,’ in a Sukhavativyuha text trans- 
lated into Chinese A.D. 147-186. The worship of 
Kwan-yin, however, does not seem to have been 
very popular until Kuraarajiva translated the 
Saddliarmapundanka (the ‘Lotus of the Good 
Law’), A.D. 40^12, in which he introduced the 
name_ Kwan-shi-yin, of which Kwan-3dn is a 
curtailed form. The section on the Samanta- 
mnkha (25th in Chin, and 24th in Skr.) of the 
text in question specially relates to the Bodhi- 
sattva, and has been ividely read in China.® 

The popularity of the belief was further increased 
when the famous Chi-i, the founder of the Tien- 
t’ai school in China, wrote several treatises on the 
Samantamukha section (589-618),'* and since that 
time practically all the schools of Chinese Buddhism 
seem to have adopted the worship. 

The pilgrims who witnessed the worship of the 
saint in India also contributed much to the propaga- 
tion of the belief at home. Pa-Hian (399-414) says 
that all the followers of the Mahayana in India 
honour the saint, and, when his home-bound ship is 

Catalogue of the Chinese Tripilaka, Oxford, 
1883, no. 282 (a.d. 148-170). t < 

Jb. no. 25. 

T Record of the BuddhUt Religion ... by 

l-Tsing, Oxford, 1890, p. 162. ^ 

4 Nnnjio, Cai., nos. 1655, 1557, 1562. 


in danger dui’ing a gale, he hastens to pray to him, 
Hiuen Tsiang (629-645), who introduced a new 
translation of the name, viz. Kuan-ts’u-ts’ai, ‘ Self- 
existent who gazes ’or ‘Gazing Lord,’ records the 
presence of images of the saint almost everywhere in 
India, and mentions apUja, to him by King Siladitya 
of Kanauj during the festival. 1-Tsing (671-695) 
distnguishes the Mahayana from the Hinayana 
by the worship of Bodhisattvas, which is peculiar 
to the former. These facts are fully borne out by 
the discovery of the sculptured images of the saint 
from the valley of Gandhara to the caves of Ellora 
for a period of about eight or nine centuries. 

With the introduction into China of the mantra 
school of Buddhism during the T’ang and the Sung 
dynasties (c. A.D. 700-900), the cult of Kwan-yin 
seems to have become exceedingly powerful, its 
climax being reached in the reign ofWen-tsung, 
who, in 828, ordered that an image of Kwan-yin 
should be set up and worshipped in all monasteries 
of the Empire, which then numbered about 44,600.* 
We do not know its fate after the decline of the 
mystic school in China. 

(6) Japan. — The worship of Kwan-non in Japan 
is almost as old as the introduction of Buddhism 
(A.D. 552). In the reign of the Empress Sui-ko 
(593-628) the saint found an able devotee in the 
Crown Prince Shotoku, who built a special hall for 
him called Yume-dono, ‘Hall of Dreams,’ in the 
Horiuji monastery. Here he used to sit and medi- 
tate every morning before he attended to State 
affairs. He himself wrote a commentary on the Sad- 
dharmapundarJka, including the Samantamukha 
section. The subsequent development of Japanese 
Buddhism centres in the text of the ‘ Lotus,’ the two 
powerful sects of Tendai and Hokk6 being founded 
on the doctrine of the text. The twelve sects of 
Japanese Buddhism all honour or worship the saint 
directly or indirectly; there is, in fact, no other 
deity so popular as Kwan-non. He is the principal 
figure in art, both pictorial and plastic, in general 
literature, and in the religious life of the Japanese. 

A religious reform movement started lately, 
basing its foundation solely on the doctrine of 
AvalokiteSvara, and it is fairly successful. 

2. General character. — Kwan-yin is a bodily 
healer as well ns a saviour, ffis relation to 
Amitabha is like that of Maitreya to Sakyamuni, 
and the boundless mercy of Amitabha is made 
known only through his efforts. Until all beings 
have been saved he himself will not become Buddha. 
He would, it is said, ever remain in midstream 
with his boat ready to carry beings across. There 
are more than 60 books in the Chinese Tripitaka 
which profess to tench the mercy of the saint. 

The principal exposition, however, will be found 
in the Samantamulcha section already mentioned. 
The devotees make this a separate text, calling it 
the ‘AvalokiteSvara sutra,’ and recite it every day. 
The expedients (upaya) with which he approaches 
the world are minutely described in the text, and 
are literally believed by the people. 

3. Incarnations. — Thirty -three manifestations 
in Avhich Kwan-yin has approached the people are 
given in Kumarajiva’s translation of the ‘ Lotus,’ 
whereas in the Sanslorit text only sixteen are 
mentioned. But the number thirty-three has 
become so sacred and peculiar to the saint in China 
and Japan that a simple mention of thirty-three 
avatars implies him. While instructing the people 
he would assume any form of incarnation that was 
necessary, such as a Buddha, Pratyekahuddha, 
irdvakq (‘disciple’), Brahma, Indra, Isvara, M.ahe- 
svara (Siva), the heavenly general (Sendpati), Vai- 
Sravana (Kubera), a Baja, a merchant, a female 
merchant, a retired man, a retired woman, a 
minister, a minister’s wife, a Brahman, a female 

1 See E, H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 135. 
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Brahman, a mendicant, a female mendicant, an 
upasaka (layman), an ttpasika (laywoman), a boy, a 
girl, a deva, a naga, a yaltsa (demon), a gandharva 
(heavenly musician), iaa.asura,a,garuda, B-kinnara, 
a mahoraga (great serpent), or vajra-pani. That 
the number thirty-three M-as not originally in- 
tended, however, is obvious from the fact that the 
names enumerated often differ from one another. 
Actually thirty-three forms of Kwan-jdn have been 
created and often represented in art. In Japan 
there are thirty-three sacred places of pilgrimage 
where some one of the seven Kwan-nons {^ven below 
is enshrined and worshipped. The thirty-three 
shrines of the Western region (Saikoku) are the 
most famous, while those of the Eastern region 
(Ban-to) and tliose of Chichibu are also renowned. 
Besides, there is in Kyoto a great hall of Kwan- 
non called the ‘Thirty-three partitioned Hall’ 
(San-ju-san-gen-db), which contains 1,000 images 
of the saint. There are smaller heads on the fore- 
heads and haloes, or held in the hands of these 
images, altogether making up the number 33,333. 

4. Activities. — Seven cases of distress are gener- 
ally speciQed in which Kwan-yin is ready to extend 
his hand of mercy. These are generally selected 
from the thirteen cases of distress of the Samanta- 
mukha section ; they are dangers caused by a sword, 
fetters or chains, tire, water, demons (rdksasa), 

f oblins [bhuta), and an enemy. Sometimes danger 
y storm is added to these to make four pairs 
complete, and facilitate pictorial representation. 

In the so-called Buddhist litany represented in 
some sculptured reliefs of Ajanta (no. 4), Ellora 
(no. 3), Aurangabad (no, 7), and Kanheri (no. 4), we 
can trace several scenes of dangers more or less 
akin to the above seven. In the cave of Ajanta 
(no, 4) we see_ a representation of dangers from an 
elephant, a lion, an enemy with a sword, and a 
young man against a woman, on one row, and 
those from a fire, a snake, a flood, and a female 
against a male, on the other, while a standing 
figure of Kwan-yin is represented at the centre. 
In Ellora (no. 3), fire, sword, and flood are notice- 
able, while the rest are quite indistinct. In one of 
the eastern caves, Aurangabad (no. 7), we have a 
very good representation of the litany. The eight 
scenes are specified by a fire, a sword, a thief, and 
a shipwreck on the right, and a lion, a snake, an 
elephant, and a man with a woman on the left. 
Kwan-yin is flying towards the centre to their rescue. 

Further, in one of the 108 caves of Kanheri (no. 
4) the scenes are ten instead of eight: (1) a girl 
with a man ; (2) a man in a striking attitude before 
a snake-king ; (3) a man brandishing a sword 
against a female with a child ; (4) a man with a 
stick before another who is prostrating himself ; 
(5) a man squatting and one side invisible ; (6) an 
elephant; (7) a lion; (8) a serpent; (9) a man 
lifting both hands over his head, bis body in- 
visible, probably drowning; (10) a man with his 
hands raised, probably in a pushing attitude. 
Thus almost all the thirteen cases mentioned in 
the ‘ Lotus ’ are to be found represented in these 
caves, which are probably excavations of the 7th or 
Stli cent, and are certainly Mahayanistic. 

We can safely conclude from these facts, and 
from the records of eye-witnesses of the same 
period, that the text of the Samantamuklia section 
of the ‘ Lotus,’ or at any rate the belief in Kwan- 
yin as the saviour of the distressed world, was in 
vogue and very popular among Buddhists during 
the same period as it was in China and Japan. 

5. Kwan-yins adopted into the mystical school 
of Buddhism. — Six or seven Kwan-yins are enum- 
erated and often represented in art in China and 
Japan, especially in the latter. 

(1) AryavalokIteSvara (Sh6-Kivan-non, ‘Holy’), otherwise 
called Jiahakaruijika (‘ Great Compassionate Tliis is the 


original Bodhisattva and the most Buddhistic of ail Kwan-yins 
He 13 always shown with a lotus-flower in the leit hand witli 
his right hand held up to his breast, and with or without an 
image of Aiiiitabha over his head. 

(2) Sahasrabhuja (Sen-Jn, ‘Thousand-armed’), otherwise 
called Sahasranetra (Sen-gen, * Tliousand-eyed ’), or Uahi- 
padmaraja (‘Great Lotus King’). This Kwan-yin, as he has 
the names common to Visnu, Indra, and Durga, seems to have 
been borrowed from the Brahmanical deities. He is generally 
represented with three eyes (trilochana) and forty or thirty, 
eight arms, the palm of each hand being marked with an eye. 
Among the things which be carries are a sword, an arrow, a 
halberd, an axe, a vajra, a hook, a rope, ora skull-banner, mostly 
peculiar to Durgii. He is far the most popular of all Kwan-yins, 
at least in Japan, fifteen of the thirty-three shrines having him 
as the chief object of worship against tliree in the case of (1). 

(3) Hayagriva (Ba-to, ‘Horse-lieaded’), otherwise called 
Situhahhaya (Shislii-mui, ‘Lion-fearless’). He is depicted as 
horse-headed, two-tusked, and with eight arms, two of which 
holdatiaj'ra and a lotus. He is a daxiya (demon), hostile to Vijun 
in the Hindu pantheon, probably converted into a Tantra deity 
by mystic Buddhists. Only one of the thirty-three temples 
gives the place of honour to him. 

(4) Ekada^amukha (Ju-ichi-mcn, ‘Eleven-faced’). He has 
eleven faces, of which the three front arc compassionate, the 
three left wrathful, and the three right admonishing, while the 
one at the top and the proper face show equanimity. He has 
four arms, which carry a rosary, a lotus, a waterpot, and a mark 
of abhayamta (‘ bestowing security ’), i.e. a raised hand with its 
palm outward. Ejiadatottama, ‘chief of the eleven (Rudras),' 
is an epithet of Siva, and so is Chatiirbahu (‘Four-armed'). 
Thus this Kwan-yin too seems to have originated from the 
Hindu deity. Five places of worship are accorded him. 

(6) Chandi (according to Nanjio, Chuneji), otherwise called 
Saptakotibuddhamatr (‘Mother of seven Kofis of Buddhas'). 
Different from the rest of the Kwan-yins, this is from the begin- 
ning a female deity, and her name is never translated, being 
always Chun-t’i in Chinese and ‘Jnn-tei in Japanese. She is re- 
presented with three eyes (Irilocnana) and eighteen arms (af(fl- 
daiabhuja), and is no other than Ohapdl Maha-devi Durga, also 
called ‘the Goddess of eighteen arms,’ who destroyed the astira 
Mahi?a. An auspicious pot (bhadrakumbha), a mark of security 
(abhapandamudrd), a rope, a lotus, a vajra, etc., are among 
the articles carried by her. Only one place honours her. 

(6) Chakravartichintamani, or sometimes Cliintamapicbakra 

(Nyo-i-rin, ‘Wishing wheel’). F' : — n..*...- 

six-armed, and is represented , . , ■ . 1 

right hand against his cheek, ■ 1 

' right, and his left hand on his lets Knee. i) iienijejsi>jA-uj'ijj>.u, 
he carries a wishing gem {chintdmaxti), n wheel {chakra), a 
1 rosary, and a lotus. He occupies six places of worship. 

(7) AmoghapaAv (Fu-ku-ken-saku, ‘ Unfailing rope ’), or some- 
times simply Amogha (‘Unerring ’). The common feature of this 
Kwan-yin is that he has three faces and eight arms, and a rope 
in his hand. As Amogha is the name of Siva and a rope is often 
carried by Durga, this deity also is probably imported from the 
Hindu pantheon. One of the thirty-three shrines is sacred to him. 

6. Kwan-yins known among Buddhists gener- 
ally. — We shall name only five here,_ which are 
important for their artistic representations. 

(1) Bs'aku-e (Poupd™'’'^"'* ‘White-robed’), the goddess 
with a white veil and robe, is the chief favourite among artists. 
Two other Kwan-yins, Byaku-shin (Svetahhagavati, ‘White- 
bodied deity’) and Y6-i (Pala^avali, ‘ Leaf-streaked ’),i are 
cloaeiy allied with this deity. 

(2) Y6-riu (‘ Willow-tree ’). The peculiarity of this deity is a 

willow leaf either held in the hand or placed in a pot beside 
her. The origin of this emblem is doubtful, though an off-liand 
explanation is not wanting among Buddhists. It may have 
originated from an olive tree or a palm-leaf, seeing that the 
goddesses Athene and Victory have been sculptured in Oan- 
dhara. It is, however, just possible that it may bo of purely 
Chinese origin, for we do not know how far this form of Kivan- 
yin carries us back. , , , 

(3) Gyo-ran (‘ Fish-basket ’)is another very popular deity who 
carries a basket with a fish in it. He is probably a counterpart 
of the fish avatar of Vi?pu, or a representation of Jfatsyendra or 
MTnanatha, who is sometimes worshipped in India and NepM. 

(4) Koyasu (‘ Easy-child-birth ’) is a female Kwan-yin like 
Tara, and is often represented wdth a child in her arm or below 
her. Properly speaking, she is not a separate Kwan-yin, for 
any Kwan-jin who Is celebrated as answering prayers for easy 
labour can be called Koyasu. It was under this name tiiat the 
Madonna of tho Christian Church found her way amonff the 
worshippers of the Virgin, during the period of persecution in 
Japan under the Shogunate government (1C03-1807). 

to) Shogyo (NilakaofhaKvara, ‘ Blue-necked lord ) seems to 
be another imported from the Hindu pantheon, for Hnakaptha 
is the name of a form of Siva in his capacity of churning the 
ocean. He is white and three-faced, with a lion s face on the 
right and a boar’s on the left. The Buddha AmitSbIm 
on his proper head. He has four arms, which hold a stick, a 
lotus, a wheel, and a conch-shell. _ . .1 • 

7. The sacred resort of Kwan-yifl- — 
article is in a way a continuation of tliat on 
AvalokiteSvara (g.v.), aU the characten-shes of tlie 
saint found there are omitted here. Only one 

1 Hapjio, no. 073 ; Parpasavari seems to be an error. 
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thing not found there has to be supplied here. 
That is Potala, Potalaka, or Potaraka/ the name 
of a place sacred to the Bodhisattva, and never 
separated from the -worship. It is sometimes said 
to be an island in the sea or sometimes a rocky 
hill. We have Potala (=IIaTt£Xa), a harbour at 
the mouth of the Indus in an island called Patale," 
and the river here is said to begin to form a Delta 
like the Nile. If this name can be identified with 
Patara, now Patera, the capital of Lycia in Asia 
Minor on the eastern side of the mouth of the 
river Zanthus, we can further identify Avalokita 
or Apalokita (in Pali) of Potalaka with Apollo 
Patareus, both being in this case patron deities of 
mariners. This conjecture was once proposed by 
the present writer to solve the riddle of the strange 
name ‘ Avalokita,’ though there are some philo- 
logical difficulties in the identifications. Be this as 
it may, the name Potala is always transferred with 
the worship of the saint. In the 7th cent, we find 
Potalaka as the resort of Kwan-j'in in the eastern 
side of the Malaya range near the extreme corner 
of the south coast of India.® The island Pu-t’o-lo 
(Potala), in the Chusan group olF Ningpo, is the 
centre of the worship of Kwan-yin in China. This 
shrine was founded by a Japanese priest, Ye-gaku 


by name, who was sent by an Imperial order to 
China as a Buddhist student, but remained there 
as the founder of the famous Pu-t’o-lo (Potala) 
monastery (A.D. 858). 

We are familiar with the existence of the Potala 
palace in the heart of Tibet as the residence of an 
incarnated K-vvan-yin, viz. the Dalai Lama ; and 
in Japan we can trace two or three places -which 
bear the Buddhistic name Fu-da-la-ku as shrines 
of Kw'an-non. 

8. The formula of invocation. — The famous six- 
syllable formula, Oih mani padmc liiim, was once 
Indian, for it is often mentioned in the texts 
of the Chinese Tripitaka translated from Sanskrit 
(see art. Je-WEI. [Buddhist]). At present, how- 
ever, this formula is exclusively Tibetan or at 
least Lamaistic. The non-Lamaistic Buddhists 
use the old formula Namo ^valokiteSvardj/a Bodhi- 
sattmya (Namv-Kwan-je-on-Bosatsu), ‘ llail to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.’ 

Ln-ERATonE. — E. Bumouf, Lc Lotus dc la bonne lot, Paris, 1S52, 
oh. xxiv. ; H. Kern, Saddharmapundanka (SBE xxi, (18S41), 
ch. xxiv, ; Kern and Bnnyiu Nanjio, Saddharmapttpdarika 
(text), in Bibliotheca Buddhiea x., St. Petersburg, 10llS,pp. 4S8- 
45G; L. A. -Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1S95, 
Index, s.v. ‘ Avalokita' ; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, do. 1871, pp. 383-416. J, TAKAKOSU. 
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LABOUR.— See Employment, Economics. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE.— So great a part has this 
colebrated phrase played in economic and sociologi- 
cal, and even in religious, discussion during the 
past century that a whole hook was published at 
Berne in 1886 upon the maxim— A. Oncken’s Die 
Maxime Laissezfaire et laissez passer. The occasion 
of its origin is perhaps best understood by a com- 
parison of the policies of two great French Ministers 
of Finance — Colbert (1619-83) and Turgot (1737- 
81). The former, towards the end of the 17th 
cent., brought industry and commerce under a 
system of extreme regulation and coercion Ins 
ideals were those of the Mercantilists — protection, 
subsidy, and privilege. A ceutury later, we see a 
complete reversal of this policy m the financial 
administration of Turgot, who larked on the 
.principle of commercial freedom. Between these 
two men stand the founders of scientific economics 
in France, whose sciiool is usually knoivn under the 
name of the Phj’siocrats. It is said, indeed, that 
the first authentic use of the phrase lavssez-faire 
was a retort made by a merchant to Colbert himself. 

The names which are of chief importance are 
those of Gournay (1712-59) and Quesnay (1694- 
1774). Gournay was an administrator rather than 
an economist, but h&had great influence on Tiwgot, 
wlio accompanied him on some of liis otUcial 
journeys. It is through, Turgot that we know' of 
his principles. In his Eloge of Gournay, Turgot 
attributes to him maxims of trade and welfare, 
based on the utmost liberty of personal competition, 
and on the -view that private interest and generat 
welfare were coincident, if this kind of frcTOom 
\\’erG civGii. XIig coniplcto plu’«isG IfiissczfctiTCy 

^ Potalacrama occurs in the RuddhachaTita (GWncsc), and 
Potala and Potalaka are the names of two demons living there 

2°^?Monie^-Wmiams^.' Sansl-rit-Enplish EicHonarp, Oxtorf, 
1872, !.i). 'Potala': Ptolemy, yii. i. 69; Pomponius Mcla, hi. 7; 
see also O. Lassen, tnd. AUerthunukunde, i._2 [Uip7..g, 

11.5 (1S743 IPlf., and especially V. A. Smith, hariy Hxst. of 
/ndia=. Oxford. 1908, pp. 997 IO 2 . . 

s S. Julien. hUmoires de Uiouen-Thsang, Pans. 1857-68, x. 123. 


laissez passer is first attrilmted to him. Quesnay 
was the real head of the Physiocrats, and holds a 
place in French economic science similar to that of 
Adam Smith in Great Britain, Competition and 
self-interest were tlie bonds out of whicli a compact 
system of industrial life could alone be created. 
'I’hough he does not use the phrase laissez-faire, he 
is obviously in line with the movement. 

In -view of the expressions of Adam Smith, it is 
of importance to note that the identilication of 
laissezfaire with the ‘ natural system ’ had taken 
place in France in the writings of the economist 
Boisguillebert (1646-1714). It was left to Smith 
to introduce into the system a still further idea — 
that of religious guarantee. 

Free competition as the advantageous, as the 
natural, and as the divinely ordered basis of 
industry — these are the steps of the development. 
The evil aspects of the phrase are usually charged 
to Adam Smith’s account, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to understand his statement of tlie case. 
Smith was not only an economist, hut a moral 
philosopher, and a Scottish one at that. The 
classicfu passages of the Wealth of Nations 
are in hk. iv. ch. ii. They sum up and extend the 
whole preceding statement of laissez-faire, without, 
however, using the phrase itself. 'What is of 
advantage to the individual is ‘ advantageous ’ to 
the society ; this is so ‘ naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily’ ; and, if we ask the reason of the coinci- 
dence, that is because the individual, in seeking his 
own gain, is ‘led by an invisible hand’ to promote 
the social good, although this was no part of his 
intention. Now, if we turn to Smith’s earlier work 
on the Moral Sentiments (1759), we find some re- 
markable passages, showing that the basis of his 
ideas in this respect was ethical or religions rather 
than economic. In the section on ‘ Utility’ (pfc. 
iv. sect, i.)— to quote only one extract — there is a 
remarkable vindication of the luxury of the rich 
and the inequality of wealth. 

• The rich only eelcct from the heap what Is most predoos and 
ttjreeahle. They consume little more than the poor, and in 
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spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity, (though they mean 
only their own conveniency, they divide with the poor the 
produce of all their improvements. They are led hy an invis- 
tble hand to make nearly the same distribution ... as if the 
earth had been divided into equal portions among all its in- 
habitants 

It is no wonder that, after the miseries of the 
Industrial Revolution, teaching of this kind 
brought some odium upon economic science ; and 
it -was overlooked that Smith had established 
his objections to existing forms of regulation by 
inductive, far more than by deductive, reasoning. 

Smith’s views must be judged in the light of 
two general facts: (1) that he was leading a re- 
action against excessive regulation ; and (2) that 
the form of industry in his time was itself so 
individualistic. It was still the day of the in- 
dividual manufacturer and the small unit ; to ask 
for freedom at that time was practically to ask for 
independent competition. It does not follow that, 
when the form of industry had changed. Smith 
would have construed freedom in the same way. 
With the larger unit created by the Factory 
System for both labour and capital, it must have 
become apparent that to combine was a free act, 
and that economic freedom could no longer mean 
independent or individualized competition. 

Some hidden fallacies in the early statement 
of laissezfaire are exposed by D. G. Ritchie in 
his Natural Rights (London, 1895). Especially 
dangerous was the introduction of the word 
‘natural.’ For the natural is taken to mean 
the ideal, or the original, or the non-human. As 
soon as we say that a certain system is a ‘ natural ’ 
system, we first idealize it, and then, by a trans- 
ition to another meaning of the word, we identify 
it with what is not of human device or with what 
is prior to human institution. Thus we slip into 
the position that a non-regulated system is an 
ideal one. But, in fact, nature in its broadest sense 
includes human life ; and ‘ is made better by no 
means, but nature makes that means.’ 

Competition without control has not actually 
been taught by any English economist ; but phrases 
have been seized on and misapplied. In spite of 
the opposition created to the idea of competition 
by stressing the words of early writers, an analysis 
of recent thought shows a desire not to suppress, 
but only to reorganize, this force. The claims of 
democracy are often, indeed, for greater freedom 
of competition ; it is sought to remove privileges 
and monopolies, to extend education, to make it 
possible for any one with ability to challenge any 

E osition in the State. And the greatest social 
itterness is not between those who compete most 
with each other, as workman with workman, or 
employer nuth employer, but between classes who 
do not compete, such as employer and employed, 
and often simply on the ground that effective com- 
petition is so limited across that line. The real 
objection that is summed up in the bitter use of 
the phrase laissez-faire is to the defects of a certain 
organization of industrial competition. 

'We may indeed say that, properly understood, 
laissez-faire is a maxim quite in keeping with 
the extension of State control, if the form of 
industiy so changes as to require this. What is 
the object of the verb? In Smith’s time it was 
the individual who was the economic agent pthen, 
said Smith, leave him free. In Mill’s time it was 
the group ; then let the group be free to work. In 
our time, for many purposes which only economic 
evolution could haverevealed, it is the municipality 
or the State ; then let the State be free to do its 
proper work. The object of the verb can be the 
individual, the group, or the public authority ; for 
we cannot fix the form of industry, or force on 
modem conditions the meaning which any maxim 
bad a hundred and tliirty years ago. The law of 


the land should not suppress, or refuse to give 
scope for, any kind of social agency or force : but, 
in the changing conditions of industrial life, it 
must guard the rights and watch the limits of each 
force and agency. 

Litbratore. — A. Oncken, Die Itaxime Daissez fairc et laiesez 
passer, Berne, 1886 ; H. Hig-gs, The Physiocrats, London, 1897 ; 
F. Quesnay, Tableau (conomique, reprint by the British 
Economic Society, do. 180.=; ; D. G. Ritchie, natural Itiahls, 
do. 1895 : Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, I^ndon 
and Edinburgh. 1759, esp. pp. 284,289-293, 348-352, and Il'enttA 
of Nations, London, 1776, esp. bk. iv. ch. ii. imt. ; C. H. Cooley, 
Personal Competition, New York, 1899 ; D. H. Macgregor, 
The Evolution of Industry, London, 1911, ch. vii. 

D. H. Macgregor. 

LAITY, LAYMEN. — ^This article is not con- 
cerned, unless indirectly, with the origin, develop- 
ment, and nature of the Christian ministrj'. It 
deals only with the position, rights, and duties of 
those Christians who are not of the official ministiy, 
and the latter will be referred to only negatively, 
or in connexion with elections by the laity or 
similar matters. A large controversy will, there- 
fore, be left entirely on one side. We have to 
consider what the laity were called by the older 
Christian writers, and what position they held in 
the divine society, especially with reference to 
appointments, to worship and the sacraments, to 
councils, and to Church work generally. 

1. Names of the laity. — In the Bible 6 \a6s is 
used of the Jewish people, as distinguished from 
their priests and rulers, in Mt 26®, Ac 5^^ etc., and 
especially as distinguished from the high priest and 
the priests in He 5® 7®' ” ; so, in the OT, in Ex 19®‘, 
2 Ch 24'®. Similarly, 6 \a6s is frequently used in 
the Greek liturgies to denote the congregation as 
distinguished from the officiating priest; for an 
early example see Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 12 
(at end); ‘Let all the people say. Amen.’ The 
Latin liturgies haveponwfns in a similar place, and 
the Syriac liturgies have the Syriac equivalent 
'ama {e.g., Testament of our Lord, i. 21, which we 
possess only in a Syriac translation by Jacob of 
Edessa, c. A.D. 700). Elsewhere in Latin writings 
plebs is used for the laity, as ordinarily in Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine, and in 
can. 77 of the Council of Elvira (c. A.D. 305). 

From Aao's is derived haTeos (laicus), which, however, is not 
found in the NT or LXX. In Clement ol Rome (Cor. i. 40, » 
passage which describes the relation of the layman to the 
clergy) a step is taken (c, a.d. 95) towards the somewhat later 
use of Aoiaos as a technical substantive, *a laj-man’ j but it 
is there used only as an epithet. The ‘laj'-man’ (6 haiithc 

avSpiotrot) is bound by the lay ' ■ ' - v-V 

fiaaiv). At the end of the 2n . 

(Strom, iii. 12, near end) uses . . ■ . ■ . ■ 

man,’ in contrast to ‘presbyter’ and ‘deacon,’ with reference 
‘ • ■ . ■■ ■’ buthealso uses it ns an adjective, 

in Sfrom. V. 0, t.e. ‘the unbelief of 
: • ■ ■ .■ uses faieus for ‘a layman '(de Z?npf. 

17, de Exhort. Cast. 7), os do the Roman clergy in a letter to 
Cjiirian (Cypr. Ep. xxx. 5). The substantive AniVov is found jn 
the to the Orthodox (^ATroKpitret^ op^oSofovj, 5 dt), 

which at one time was assigned to Justin Martyr, but is cer* 
tainly of a somewhat later date ; and often in the 4th cent., 
as in the Clementine Homilies (now usually assigned in tluur 
present form to that date'. '* T 
in the Sacraraentary o' • ■ ^ 

where a prayer is called - ■ . ^ ' u * 

! men*); and in the Apo ' ' ^ ■ ■ ; . 

( XaiKOt are opposed to ' the clerjry * [oi rov kXvpov or kat^pikoi)) , 
it is also found frequently in the Apostolic Canons. Jn Synac 
we find ns a rendering of Aar<o? the words *dlmdy& ^nd mm'i* 
ndyd^ lit. ‘one of the world,' ns in the Test, of our Lora, i. 
in the Jitan^’ which has a suflraqe for ‘the faithful laymen , 
see other instances in B. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Synacus, ii. 


O.Tford, 1901 >2900 f. , . . - 

Another, but less common, word for ‘layman is 
rhich has sadly degenerated in meaninjr* having become in 
Snplish ‘idiot.' But in classical Greek 
private person.' Philo \de ViU Mos. lu. 

ISC 3 It to denote a Jew who Is not a priest. In 1 

b probably means ‘ one who has not the charisma of 

Bvm ; see notes by A. Robertson and A. Plummer in £oro i/CO 

1 Cor..‘ Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 313 f., 318 f.1). n Ac 4i® R mean’ 

unlearned’ or ‘uneducated’; here Tyndale and Coverd^e 

ender it by ‘laye people,’ a translation which 

ared with our use of the word *la>*man' to denote one who ii 
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not versed by training in the particular matter in hand, a sense 
in which iScm-n;? was also used in classical Greek (see Liddell 
and Scott, s.v.). The word is similarly used in 2 Co 116. in 
1 Co 14'6 the ‘place of the ISnonjs' c.an hardly refer to the 
special seats occupied hy lajunen in the Christian assembly 
(below, § 6). In an intei^olation in Pr 6® cited in the jlpost. 
Const, (ii. 63), tSitoTat is opposed to jSao-iXcis, and means ‘the 
king’s subjects ’ ; the corresponding passage of the older Oidas- 
calia, which the Constitutions incoroorate, here has ' rich and 
poor’ (see F. X. Funk, Didasc. <t Const. Apostolorum, Pader- 
borii, 1905, i. 180). Isidore of Seville, early in the 7th cent., 
uses privatus (as well ns laictts) in the sense of ‘lay’man’ 
(‘ nec privatis neo clericis,’ de Eecl. Off. ii. 25). 

Another name of the laity is ‘the brethren' (oi In 

the Apost. Const, ii. 67 (near the beginning) they are so called 
in contrast to the bishop and deacons (not in the parallel Didas- 
calia) ; cf. 1 Ti 4®, where ‘ the brethren ’ means ‘ the whole com- 
munity.’ It is a little curious to note in this connexion that in 
Ac 15->. 22 the expressions ‘ the church,’ ‘ the whole church,’ are 
used in contrast to ‘ the apostles and elders.’ 

2. Who is a layman ?-r-Hitherto ' the laity ' have 
been spoken of negatively, as being those Cliris- 
tians who are not ministers. But, owing to modern 
conditions, and especially owing to the divisions of 
Christendom, some further definition is necessary. 
Por instance, in England, it has been maintained 
that every Englishman there resident is in the eye 
of the law a layman of the Church of England, 
unless he is a bishop, priest, or deacon. Apart, 
however, from legal riglits, every Christian com- 
munity is bound to ask itself who are its laymen, 
not only from a negative, but also from a positive 
point of view. The first step in the definition has 
usually been to aflirm that he must he a baptized 
person, or at least a catechumen ; with regard to 
the latter qualification we may note — and this has 
a hearing on the practice of missionary Churches 
of the present day — that the Canons of Hippolytns 
style catechumens 'Christians’ (can. x. ; ed. H. 
Achelis, in TU, new ser., Leipzig, 1891, § 63). 
But the question whether a baptized person is a 
layman belonging to a particular Chnstian com- 
munity is not 80 easy to answer. A positive de- 
finition of 'laity’ may perhaps be found in some 
such phrase as ‘those who (not being ministers) 
from baptism or after baptism have been attached 
to’ that community, and ‘who have not by any 
overt act declared their dissent from its com- 
munion.’ This does not raise the question of ‘ full 
membership,’ by which is often meant the status 
of a communicant. 

3. The priesthood of the laity. — Tliis, which 
seems at first sight to be a contradiction in terms, 
is nevertheless asserted of Christians in 1 P 2’-* 
and Eev 1®. They are a ‘ holy priesthood, to oiler 
up spiritual sacrifices ... a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation.’ Christ ‘made us (all Christians] to 
be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God amd 
Father.’ The same thing had been asserted with 
equal emphasis of the Jews in Ex IS® : ‘ Ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.’ The NT asserts in the first place the 
priesthood of our Lord {c.g., in Hebrews, passim), 
and then, as derived therefrom, the priesthood of 
His people. In the highest sense of the_ word, 
Christianity is a sacerdotal system. But this must 
not be misunderstood. It does not mean that 
the Christian ministry is vicarious, and that its 
ministers take the place of the people in approach- 
ing God. When, therefore, J. B. Lightfoot says, 
perhaps rather hastily (Essay on ‘The Christian 
Ministry,’ Philippians, ed. London, 1903, pp. 181, 
185), that Christianity ‘ has no sacerdotal system,’ 
he means, as he himself most truly explains (16.), 
that ‘it interposes no sacrificial tribe or class 
between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds personal communion -with 
the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is re- 
sponsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon 
and draws strength. ... As individuals, all Chris- 
tians are priests alike.’ For the same view of the 


priesthood of the laity see C. Gore, The Church 
and the Ministrtf, p. 76 ff. 

Let us consider one practical result of this NT 
doctrine. It follows, as the ancient liturgies so 
often assert, that the laity offer the Christian 
sacrifice of prayer and praise equally with the 
officiating minister, though he is or may be the 
instrument by -which they offer it, for it -would 
ordinarily be inconvenient if all people spoke at 
once in Christian worship. This fact is the 
rationale of the ‘Amen’ or ‘So be it’ by which 
the laity audibly ‘seal’ the prayers and praises. 
Jerome compares the Amen of the people at Borne 
to a thunder-clap, so loud and hearty -was it : 

‘ Ubi Bic ad similitudinem (Xielestis tonitrui Amai reboat, et 
vacua idolorum templa quatiunturl’ (Com. on Galatians, 
Prooem. in lib. it.). 

The same may be said of the ‘prayers in common ’ 
of which Justin (Apol. i. 65) and Augustine (‘com- 
munis oratio,’ Ep. Iv. 34 Ben. [cxix.] ad Inmiis. 
Januarii) speak, and which must have involved 
some audible partaking by the laity in the suppli- 
cation (see Intercession [Liturgical]). Such also 
are the litanies and hymns (especially the Sanctus) 
which became common at least from the 4th cent, 
onwards. In the Test, of our Lord the whole 
people are bidden to repeat with the bishop part 
of the central act of the Eucharist (i. 21), a 
direction with which we may compare the old 
custom of ‘ concelebration ’ (priests audibl.y cele- 
brating the Eucharist along with the bishop). 
All this is evidence of the universality of the 
doctrine that every Christian layman possesses a 
priesthood. 

The same teaching is much emphasized by the 
Fathers. In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin 
Martyr {Dial. 116 f.), quoting Mai 1^', dwells on 
the fact that all Christians ‘are the true high- 
priestly race of God,’ and that the Encharist is 
offered by ‘ Christians in all places throughout the 
world.’ He speaks similarly, addressing Jews, of 
the Jendsb sacrifices being ofifered ‘ by you and by 
those priests of yours.’ So, at the end of the 
century, Iremeus [Hwr. iv. viii. 3, V. xxxiv, 3) 
says that ‘ all the righteous possess the sacerdotal 
rank’ and that ‘all the disciples of the Lord are 
Levites and priests ’ ; and, a little later, Tertullian 
{de Exhort. Cast. 7) asks, ‘Are not even we laics 
priests?’ (this work was -written after his secession 
to Montanisni). In the 3rd cent. Origen {Horn. 9 
in Lev. § 1) says to the layman in general : 

‘ Dost thou not know that the priesthood (sacerdolium'j is 
given to thee also, that is, to all the church ot God and the 
people ol believers? [he quotes 1 P 28). Thou hast, therefore, 
the priesthood because thou art a priestlj- (sacerdotalis) race 
[cf. Justin above), and so thou oughtest to offer to God the 
sacrifice (hostiam) of praise, of prayer, ot pity, of modesty, of 
justice, of holiness.’ 

In the 4th cent. Jerome declares (c. Lucif. 4) 
that the priesthood of the layman is his baptism 
(‘ sacerdotium laici, id est, baptisma’); be uses 
the word * baptism ’ in the full sense of the com- 
plete rite.* So Augustine {de Civ. Dei, xvii. v. 5) 
says, ‘ He gives the name priesthood to the very 
people whose priest is the mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus’ (he ouotes 1 P 2®). 
Many other such passages might De cited. The 
teaching was common to all ages. 

The doctrine that all Christian people are priests 
does not, it need hardly be said, mean that there 
is no such thin" as a ministerial priesthood. The 
-whole nation of Israel were priests, and yet Aaron 
and his sons had a special or ministerial priesthood. 
And so, without discussing controverted questions, 
we may conclude that there is at least no contra- 

1 It has often been held that the priesthood of the laity is 
given to the baptized, not at the immersion, but at the laying 
on of hands or confinnation (A. J. Mason, Relation of Confirma- 
tion to Baptism, London, 1891, p. 402 f.). But it seems un- 
necessary to distinguish thus sharply between different parts 
of what was originally one rite. 
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diction involved in the assertion of the same 
characteristic in Christianity. The confusion of 
minister and layman as to function is such Arabia 
('want of order’) as the author of the Apost, 
Const, so eloquently protests against (viii. 31, 46). 
Clement of Kome (c. A.d. 95) says that the Chris- 
tian ministers are ‘rulers’ and ‘presbyters’ 
{Tjyoi/xevoi, TTpotryoA/ievoi, Trpec^irepoi), to whom the 
laity are to he subject {vTroraa-cr6/j,eyot) and to give 
reverence (Cor. i. 1, 21). Hernias, a little later, 
calls the clergy ‘the rulers’ (irpoT^yoifievoi, Vis. ii. 
2, iii. 9). The same nomenclature is found in He 
23?. 17. 24^ and also in 1 Th 5'-, where the ministers 
are ‘ they that are over you ’ (TcpoCo'TapAvovs ii/iwv). 
See, further, § 5. 

4. Election of bishops and clergy by laity. — 
Under this head we have to consider a very im- 
portant part jn the Church played by laymen. 
We note that in Ac 6’' ' the people choose, but the 
apostles appoint (ct. iiricrKi^pacOe and t^eXi^avro Math 
KaTavT^cropLev). The laity elected the Seven and 
placed them before the apostles, who laid hands 
on them with prayer. And this was the ancient 
method of appointment, though the details might 
vary. In the Didache (§ 15, c. A.D. 120?) the 
writer bids the people to elect (xeiporov^a-arf) for 
themselves bishops and deacons, i.e. the local 
ministry ; nothing is said of tlie appointment of 
the itinerant ‘apostles and prophets.’ It must 
here be remembered that xeiporovew does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of ordination by the 
persons electing (see below). Early in the 4th 
cent, popular election is much insisted on by 
Athanasius. He quotes (Apol. c. Arian. 6) a letter 
of the Egyptian bishops which says that he was 
elected (a.d. 326) ‘ by a majority of our body [the 
bishops] in the sight and •with the acclamation of 
all the people,’ in order to refute a calumny of the 
Arians that he was clandestinely consecrated by 
si.v or seven bishops unknown to the laity. 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xxi. 8) says that 
Athanasius was elected ‘ by the vote of the whole 
people, not in the evil fashion which has since 
prevailed, nor by means of bloodshed and oppres- 
sion ; but in an apostolic and spiritual manner, he 
is led up to the throne of St. Mark.’ He means, 
no doubt, that this was the ancient method of 
election. The same practice is seen in the Church 
Orders — e.g., in the Test, of our Lord (i. 20), which 
speaks very emphatically about the election of 
bishops (‘being chosen by all the people according 
to the will of the Holy Ghost ’), and somewhat less 
so about presbyters (‘ testified to by all the peoide,’ 
i. 29) and deacons (‘chosen as has been said above,’ 
i. 33). The other Church Orders make similar 
provisions (Canons of Hippolytus, can. ii. [ed. 
Achelis, § 7], Verona Latin Fragments of Didos- 
calia, etc., ed. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 103, 
Egyptian Church Order, § 31 [ed. H. Tattam, The 
.^ostolical Constitutions, London, 1848, p. 32], 
Ethiopic Church Order, § 21, Apost. Const, -viii. 4). 
We find the same regulations in the Galilean code 
known as the Statuta Ecclesice Antigua, perhaps 
made by Csesarius of Arles, c. a.d. 600 (formerly 
cited as the canons of a supposed Fourth Council 
of Carthage, a.d. 398). In can. 22 it is directed 
that a bishop is not to ordain any one without the 
advice of his clergy, and that he is bound to seek 
the assent (conniventiam) and testimony of the 
citizens— a phrase which has a bearing on a well- 
knoivn dictum of St. Cyprian (see below, § 8 ; for 
a translation of the Statuta see C. J. Hefele, 
Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871-96, ii. 41011.). 

On tlie other hand, the people were at an early 
date deprived of this right. The Council of 
Laodicea (c. A.D. 380) says that ‘the choice of 
those to be appointed to the priesthood shall not 
rest with the multitude’ lean. 13). This move- 


ment may have been due in part to the encroach- 
ments of the State and its officials after the time 
of Constantine, and it may have also been duo to 
the interpretation placed in the East on the 4th 
canon of Nicma (A.D. 325), which says that the 
bishop is to be appointed (Kadlaraa-ffat) by the com- 
provincial bishops, three of whom at least shall 
meet. The first of the Apostolic Canons, a col- 
lection made c. A.D. 400, though some of them are 
doubtless older, has a similar provision, but with 
xetporoveloBoj.^ The Nicene rule was understood 
by the second Council of Nicsea, the ‘7th Ecu- 
menical ’ (A.D. 787, can. 3), as meaning that only 
the bishops could elect, and it forbids, with refer- 
ence to Apost. Canon Zl, the election of a bishop, 

E riest, or deacon proceeding from a secular prince ; 

ut the Latins at first interpreted the Nicene canon 
to refer to the confirmation of election and con- 
secration to the episcopate by the comprovincial 
bishops (Hefele, op. cit. i.* [1894] 385 f.). And this 
is probably the real meaning. A bishop, before 
being consecrated, must be approved by the people 
(and clergy) whom he is to serve, and also by the 
bishops of the province. This is the true reason 
(one can hardly doubt) of the ancient rule about 
the three bishops consecrating the elect. At a 
later date it was suggested that this was to remove 
all fear of invalidity in the position of any one of 
the consecrators ; but this could hardly have been 
a consideration at so early a date. Three bishops, 
or, as Apost. Canon 1 says, ‘two or three,’ must 
come together to the election that they may signify 
the assent of the comprovincials. 

In Western Europe, from the time of Charle- 
magne onwards, the election by the laity to 
bishoprics was represented by the sovereign’s 
nomination, or in England in Anglo-Saxon times 
by that of the Witenagemot. But patronage of 
benefices by la^junen became very common. This 
was exercised (a) by an individual, who originally, 
in many cases, was, or represented, the founder of 
the church ; or (h) by a corporation external to the 
benefice, for the same reason ; or (c) by the persons 
to be ministered to, either ns a whole body— rarely 
in the Anglican, but normally at the present day 
in the Presbyterian, polity — or through representa- 
tives chosen by them. The system of the Church 
of Ireland is a variation of the last method. 
When a benefice is vacant, a nomination to it is 
made by a patronage committee, consisting of the 
bishop of the diocese, three persons nominated by 
the (fiocese, and three persons appointed by the 
parish where the vacancy had occurred. In all 
Episcopal bodies the bishop has, at least in theory, 
a power of veto on elections to parishes, though 
there is usually an appeal to the metropolitan or to 
the comprovincial bishops if he refuse to institutjj ; 
but in the Church of England this veto can be 
exercised only with considerable difficulty. 

The share of the laity in appointing bishops, ew., 
in the present day may be seen from the foHo^ving 


- • ? ' r — details in art. ‘Diocesan 

• ■ /(JO* Dictionary, London, 

• ■ ■ 'cs the Eovereipn issnes 0 

‘rime Minister nominate' 

■ . ■ cathedral, 'Who elect, and 

the election is confirmed by the metropolitan;^ ^11° 
lean and chapter, the sovereign nominates AmMi. Jn {na'a 
the Bovereipi acts on the advice of the Secr^n 0 . „ 

tndia. In ScoUand a bishop is elected by a spreial bodj chosen 
ad hoc, consisting of two chambers of in' either 

the diocese, nnd for his election a simp e "‘j;" 

chamber is necessary; the assent of a majority of tjn^css 

vincial bisliops is required n^'in”’ In /reland 

it bo thus confirmed, proceedings must begina^in. In^en 

the system is similar (except in the c«e of the di^e^^i 
Armagh, where nn abnormal procedure takes place!, om 


iThls word, which ‘ 

anons means 'ordain^ aa the 2nd canon to hf ‘m-dained' 
nd deacon and the other clergy (^AijptceO are to h 
j(etpomvr£v6(o) by one bishop. 
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majority must be one of two-thirds ; in some cases the choice, 
or the selection from certain names, is left to the bishops (see 
the Constitution of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, vi. 6). 
In Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and S. Africa the system 
is simiiar, with some variations of detail, especially as to the 
majority required in the different orders ; in S. Africa the 
electing body is a special one, called the ‘ Elective Assembly ’ ; 
the clergy elect, and the laiti’ assent. In the United States of 
America a like practice is in vogue for the ordinary diocesan 
bishoprics, hut to the ‘missionary bishoprics’ the House of 
Bishops appoints. Each diocesan ‘ convention ’ (synod) makes 
its own rules for election. In all the non-established branches 
of the Anglican federation the assent of the laity is required to 
an episcopal election. 

(6) Roman Communion.— Hhe laity appear to have no official 
share in the election of bishops, but in countries where a con- 
cordat with the pope is in force, as was the case till recently in 
France, the sovereign or the State nominates. 

(c) Eastern Orthodox Communion. — Here the laity usually 
have a voice in electing bishops, though the practice differs in 
different countries ; for a detailed account see M. G. Dampier, 
The Organization of the Orthodox Eastern Churches, London, 
1910 (which, however, does not give information about the 
patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; these 
seem to follow Constantinople closely). In the patriarchate of 
Constantinople the bishops of the Holy Synod and the laity 
elect the patriarch ; the whole assembly selects three names, 
and the bishops choose one of them. A mixed council of 
bishops and laymen attend to the temporal affairs of the patri- 
archate. A diocesan bishop is appointed by the Holy Synod, 
which consists of bishops only. The laity must be consulted 
before the bishop appoints a parish priest, or the parish priest 
appoints a deacon ; and each pariah has a lay committee for 
parochial affairs. In Russia the Holy Synod— which here con- 
sists of bishops, a few archimandrites (heads of monasteries), 
two representatives of the parish clerCTi and the Tsar's pro- 
curator (a layman who has no vote in doctrinal matters, hut is 
the connecting link between Church and State) — submits three 
names for bishoprics to the Tsar, who selects one. The parish 
priests are appointed hy the bishop, and the clergy and laymen 
of each parish appoint a layman to administer the finances. In 
Cyprus the clergy and laity elect the bishops. The Synod con- 
sists of bishops only, for managing all ecclesiastical affairs. In 
Mount Sinai the archbishop is elected by the monks. In 
Greece the Holy Synod (consisting of bishops only) submits 
three names for bishoprics to the king, who selects one. 
Priests and deacons are appointed by the bishop after consult- 
ing their laymen. The king appoints a commissioner (eirirpo- 
irot) to attend the Holy Synod, but he has no vote. In 
Rumania the bishops are elected by the other bishops and by 
(lay) members of Parliament. In Servia they are elected by the 
synod of bishops, but the metropolitan of Belgrade is elected by 
the bishops and the chief clergy and lay officials of the country. 
In Montenegro the metropolitan is nominated by the king; 
riests are appointed by the metropolitan. There are no other 
ishops besides the metropolitan. In Bulgaria the laity have a 
share in the election of the exarch and of the other bishops, and 
also of the parish priests. In Austria-Hungary practice varies. 
The metropolitan of Karlowitz is appointed by a mixed body, 
but the bishops of the metropolitanate appoint to the other 
bishoprics; while in Hermannstadt both metropolitan and 
bishops are elected by a mixed body. The metropolitan and 
bishops in Dalmatia are nominated by the Crown. 

(d) Armenian Communion. — For details see M. Ormanian, 
Church of Armenia, ch. xxxi. (Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 151 ff.). 
In most countries the Armenian parish priests are elected by 
the parishioners in the first instance, but the laity have no voice 
in the selection of priests ordained in monasteries. The 
‘catholici’ of Sis and Aghthamar, the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem (patriarchs are of inferior rank to the 
catholici among the Armenians), and the diocesan bishops are 
elected by mixed councils of laymen and clergy, the former 
largely preponderating. In Russia the infiuence of the laity is 
much less. ‘The government permits the existence of lay 
councils (ephorates) [of parishes], but it has done away with the 
diocesan councils, whose prerogatives have been transferred to 
a s 3 Tiod and to consistories made up of ecclesiastics ’ (Ormanian, 
p. 1531 

(e) East Syrian or Nestorian Communion.— The laity have 
an indirect share in cleriml appointments. The bishops are 
supposed to ordain a parish" priest only when the parishioners 
elect him, and, as a matter of fact, they generally consult their 
vdshes ; but ordinations without ‘ titles * or cures of souls as- 
signed are somewhat frequent. In the case of bishoprics, a 
vacancy is usually filled from the late bishop's nephews or 
cousins, as the office can be held only by those who have been 
brought up as ‘ Nazirites ’ ; of these there are sometimes more 
than one, and the laitj' are supposed to choose from them a 
successor. See A. J. Maclean andlV. H. Browne, The Catholicos 
of the East and his People, London, 1892, pp. 186ff., 205 f. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the 
ancient share of the laity in electing to ministerial 
ofiaces has remained, though more or less altered, 
in a large part of Christendom till the present time. 

S. The laity and the sacraments. — (a) The 
Eucharist. — No real instance has been found, 
except in some heretical or separated bodies, of a 
layman being allowed to celebrate the Eucliar- 
voL. vn. — qg 


ist, even in cases of emergency. In connexion 
with this it is perhaps necessary to repeat the 
caution that evxaptoreTv is sometimes used in Chris- 
tian antiquity in the sense of ‘ saying grace’ or 
‘ asking a messing’ at a meal, and that it does not 
always mean ‘to celebrate the Euchari.st.’ 

The 18th canon of Nicasa (A.D. 325) asserts that 
even deacons have not the power of ‘offering,’ t.e. 
of celebrating, the Eucharist* (rots i^ovolav 
Ixorras Trpocripipsiv), while presbyters are expressly 
called ‘those who offer’ (toTi mpoo^ipovai). The 
same thing is found in the Church Orders, where 
the bishop and the presbyter are expressly recog- 
nized as being capable of celebrating the Eucharist 
(for the presbyter, cf. Apost. Const, iii. 20, vii. 26, 
Ethiopia Didascalia, § 16, Test, of our Lord, i. 31), 
while the deacon is explicitly forbidden to do so 
(Apost. Const, yiii. 46) ; cf. the repeated statement 
tliat a deacon is not ordained to the priesthood — 
which would have been meaningless if the deacons 
had not been pushing their claims (Test, of our 
Lord, i. 38 ; Statuta Ecclesice Antiqua, § 4 ; Egyp. 
Ch. Order, § 33 ; Ethiop. Ch. Order, § 24 ; Verona 
Fragments of Didascalia, ed. Hauler, p. 109). 
But, if a deacon could not celebrate the Eucharist, 
a fortiori a layman could not do so. 

Nor was this a prohibition invented in the 4th 
century. Not only is there no evidence of a lay- 
man inside the Church celebrating the Eucharist 
in ante-Nicene times, but Tertullian, in a work 
written before his secession (de Praiscr. adv. 
Hcer. 41), by implication strongly repudiates 
such a theory. He condemns the heretical sects 
because they confused the functions of laity and 
ministry. 

‘ To-day one man is their bishop, to-morrow another ; to- 
day he is a deacon who to-morrow is a reader ; to-day he is a 
presbyter who to-morrow is a layman. For even on lajunen do 
they impose the functions of priesthood.’ 

With this it is instructive to compare the same 
writer’s language after his secession. In de 
Exhort. Cast. 7, after saying that all laymen are 
priests (see above, § 3 ), he continues : 

‘It is the authority of the Church, and the honour which 
has acquired sanctity through the Joint session (conscsstts) of 
the Order, which has eslabl&hed the difference between the 
Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no joint 
session of the ecclesiastical Order, you offer [see above], and 
baptize and are priest, alone for yourself. . . . You 

have the right of a priest in your own person, in cases of 
necessity.' 

Here Tertullian, writing in his later days, claims 
for a layman, if necessity urges, the right inter 
alia to celebrate Holy Communion. 

It might he suggested that in this respect Mon- 
tauism was conservative of an old custom which 
had elsewhere died out, owing to the supposed 
increase of ‘sacerdotal’ feeling in the Church. 
But, whatever Montanism was, it was not, and 
did not profess to be, conservative. Such, indeed, 
is not the characteristic of any movement which 
magnifies ‘ charismatic ’ powers. Montanism pro- 
fessed to have received a new inspiration by the 
Holy Ghost, and rather despised than honoured 
old existing customs. See, further, a long in- 
vestigation in Gore, ra. cit. pp. 184-196, and 
Appended Note H on Montanism (pp. 355-359). 

(b) Baptism . — Had we no history to guide ns, 
we might have imagined that, if the laity could 
not celebrate the Eucharist, neither could they 
baptize. And yet, though Christian opinion has 
not been unanimous on the subject, the great 
majority have held that, in cases of necessity, a 
layman, and even a laywoman, may rightly 
baptize. 

It is not quite conclusive that the apostles did 

J For this meaning of irpou-ijitptiv or ayatiitpeiv see the present 
writer’s The Ancient Church Orders (Cambridge, 1910), p. 48 f. 
These words sometimes mean * to bring the oblation to the 
bishop * {ib, and Ancyra [A.D. 314], can. 2 ; but the ]atter has 

to offer the bread and the cup *). 
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not, as a rule, themselves baptize, though they 
laid on hands after baptism. St. Paul says that 
it was not his usual custom to baptize (1 Co I*'*®'-) ; 
St. Peter commanded Cornelius and his company 
to be baptized (Ac 10^®). It is also not quite 
certain, thougli it is probable, that the apostles 
did not themselves baptize all the three thousand 
converts in Ac 2^'; if they did not do so, lay 
brethren must have baptized, since there was as 
yet no ministry other than the Twelve. But, 
though the NT evidence is not quite conclusive, 
pinion from early times favoured lay baptism. 
Tertullian {de Bapt. 17) allows it to deacons and 
laymen, but not to women ; in de Virg, Vel. 9 
also he forbids women to baptize. But we may 
note that his argument in the former passage, 
that ‘what is equally received can be equally 
given,’ if valid, should refer to women no less than 
to men. The older Didascalia {3rd cent. ; iii. 
12 ; Funk, i. 210) allows it to deacons, but (iii. 9 ; 
Funk, i. 198) forbids it to women ; the permission 
to deacons is not found in the parallel Apost. 
Const,, which here incorporate the Didascalia. 
The Spanish Council of Elvira (c. a.d. 305) says 
that a catechumen on a sea voyage or in a place 
where there is no church near can be baptized in 
great illness by a layman who has not apostatized 
or been a bigamist (can. 38), and similarly allows 
a deacon on some occasions to ‘ rule ’ a congrega- 
tion— apparently in a country district — and to 
baptize (can. 77) ; but in all these cases confirma- 
tion by the bishop is to follow unless the baptized 
person dies. The Test, of our Lord (c. A.D. 350?) 
allows deacons to baptize (ii. 10). Jerome (c. 
Lucif. 9) says that, ‘ if necessity so be, even lay- 
men may, and frequently do, baptize,’ Augustine 
(c. Ep. Barmen. II. xiii, [29]) says that baptism by 
a layman, ‘ if necessity urges, is either no sin or a 
venial one.’ But he appears to be a little doubt- 
ful about the matter. The Statuta EcclesicB 
Antigua (can. 100), by saying that ‘a woman may 
not baptize,’ probably imply that a man, even li 
a layman, can do so. Isidore of Seville very 
grudgingly says that lay baptism is for the most 
part allowed, but only when a person is in ex- 
tremis {de Eccl. Off. ii. 25). 

A striking case, which brings in other considerations ol 
importance, occurred in the 4th century. The hamous Athan- 
asius la said, when a boy, to have administered baptism 
in play. This was observed by Alexander, the bishop ot the 
diocese (Alexandria), who, on hearing that the proper words 
had been used, forbade re-baptism, but administered confirma- 
tion. For this story see Sozomen (BE ii. 17) and Rufinus (HE 
i. 14) ; Socrates (HE i. 16) alludes to it without mentioning 
Alexander’s action. Whether the story is historic or not, it is 
instructive as showing that the historians treated lay baptism 
as an actual and not unusual fact. On the other question, that 
of ‘ intention,’ Alexander’s decision is much more doubtful. 

We find that a contrary opinion as to lay bap- 
tism was not unknoivn in the 4th century. Even 
a deacon is forbidden to baptize in the Apost. 
Const, viii. 28, 46, and so are the laity and minor 
orders in iii. 10 f., and women in iii. 9; of baptism 
by women it is said that ‘ there is no small peril to 
those who undertake jt, for it is dangerous, or, 
rather, wicked and impious, ’ The Ethiopia Didasc- 
alia (§ 13 f.) also negatives lay baptism; this 
manual is largely derived from the Constitutions, 

We may notice opinion on this question in later 
times. In the raedimval West lay baptism was 
fully and officially reco^ized and, in cases of 
necessity, encouraged. Slidwives were instructed 
how to baptize infants when in danger of death. 
This is the present attitude of the Roman Com- 
munion. It was also the attitude of the Church 
of England in the Middle Ages and down to 1604. 
Lay baptism was extremely common. The Sarum 
manual provided for it, as did the English Prayer 
Books of 1549, 1552, and 1559. The rubrics before 
the Office of Private Baptism in these three books 


say that baptism is to be administered by laymen 
only when ‘great need shall compel,’ but that, if 
so, they ‘that be present’ are to ‘call upon God 
for his grace, and say the Lord’s prayer, if the 
time will suffer. And then one of them shall 
name the child, and dip him in the water, or pour 
water upon him, saying,’ etc. After the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, however, as a concession to 
Puritan feeling, a change was made in the Prayer 
Book, and since 1604 only an official minister has 
been explicitly recognized therein. Yet we notice 
that in the questions directed in the Prayer Book 
to be asked at private baptism there is a distinc- 
tion. First they that bring the child are asked 
by whom he was baptized, and who was present ; 
then ‘ because some things essential to this Sacra- 
ment may happen to be omitted,’ the persons are 
asked with what matter and words the child was 
baptized. The implication would seem to be tliat 
the status of the baptizer is not one of the ‘ things 
essential.’ Lay baptism has never been forbidden 
in England, and has been a continuous custom. 
Hooker has defended its validity, even if ad- 
ministered by women {Eccles. Bolity, v. 61 f , ; this 
book was first published in 1597), and his great 
influence has prevailed, though not quite univers- 
ally, to this day. The English law-courts (in 
1809, Kemp v. Wickes, and in 1841, Mastin v. 
Escotb ; see J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimore, 
Boo/c of Church Lavfi, London, 1899) have upheld 
the same view. 

To the Eastern mind the matter has presented 
itself in a different way. A Western can dis- 
tinguish between what is irregular and what is 
invalid, and is accustomed to the saying ‘ fieri non 
debet, factum valet.’ But an Eastern makes no 
such distinction ; to him ‘ irregular ’ and ‘invalid’ 
mean tire same tiling. Quite irrespectively of the 
validity of the Western Orders, the question has 
arisen in the East whether Western baptisms are 
irregular, and therefore (to the Eastern) invalid. 
To this question the Russian Church 1ms replied 
No, and has admitted Western, including Lutlieran 
and Calvinist, baptisms since 1718 ; but the Con- 
stantinople (3huroh has replied Yes. On this 
very complicated subject see W. J. Birkbeck, 
Bussia and the English Church, London, 1895, 
p. 63 n. 

6. The laity in the Church services ; church- 
wardens. — From the earliest times, as it would 
appear, the laity had a place of their own in the 
Christian synaxis, or assembly. Putting aside 
Justin Martyr’s description [^ol. i. 65-67), which 
does not help us here, the first account of tlm 
arrangements of the synaxis is in the older Di- 
dascalia (3rd cent.). In this description the pres- 
byters sat on either side of the bishop, the lay- 
men behind the presbyters, and the women behind 
them, all apparently facing east (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158, 160). In the corresponding passage of Apost. 
Const, (ii. 57; Funk, 169 ffi), the description is some- 
what confused, but it would seem that the bishop 
and bis pres^ters here sat (at least at the begin- 
ning of the Eucharistic service) behind the altar, 
facing the west. In this account also the laity 
sat by themselves, the men in one place and the 
women in another ; the young people and the older 
people sat separately, the younger wornen, the 
mothers, the widows, the virgins, and the elder 
women ffil having distinct places. In this work 
the assembly is likened to a ship, the bishop being 
the commander, the deacons the manners, the 
‘ brethren ’ (the laity, see above, § i) thepapengers 
— a metaphor still carried out in the word nave 
for the part of the church where the congregation 
worship. In the Test, of our Lord (i. 19), and 
also in the derived chajiters of the Arabic Di- 
dascalia (§ 35 ; Funk, ii. 124), the laymen and the 
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lajnvomen sit in separate places. Tor a somewhat 
later period see W. E. Scudamore, in DOA ii. 916». 

Now, in the Church Orders {e.g., Didascalia 
and Apost. Const., locc. citt . ; Test, of our Lord, i. 34) 
the deacons are represented as moving about rather 
than as having seats, and, in the case of several of 
them, as keeping order in the assembly, watching 
the doors, and assigning seats to the different 
classes. But, as time went on, deacons, who, as 
the Church Orders show, were constantly pressing 
their claims (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 60), devolved their duties on sub-deacons and 
members of the minor orders. At a somewhat 
later date — though it is not easy to say when — lay 
officials took over these duties of deacons, and 
received the name of ‘church- wardens.’ Eut their 
duties were not and are not confined to keeping 
order in church. They are in the present day 
charged ivith the supervision of the church fabrics 
and churchyards, with seating the people, with 
parochial church finance, and with the relief of 
the poor. In Lyndwoode’s Provinciate (15th cent.) 
they are called guardiani ecclesim. The English 
canons of 1603 call them also ‘quest men.’ Their 
assistants are called ‘ sidesmen ’ (see below, § 8). In 
England there are ordinarily two church-wardens 
in each parish, one usually nominated by the rector 
or vicar, and one by the parishioners, and these 
are admitted to office by the archdeacon. For a 
full account see P. V. Smith in the Prayer Booh 
Dictionary, p. 205 f. 

7. Lay preaching. — It was often discussed in 
the early ages of the Christian era how far a lay- 
man might be allowed to teach or preach in church. 
The case of the learned Origen (3rd cent.), who 
was, when still a layman, allowed to do so, caused 
some misgivings in certain quarters ; and J. B. 
Lightfoot (Apost. Fathers, pt. i. ‘ Clement of 
Rome,’ ii. [1890] 195 n.) remarks that the_ objec- 
tions raised in his case show that the practice was 
rare. Eusebius (EE vi, 19), to whom wo are in- 
debted for the information, evidently approved of 
the invitation given to Origen. At the end of the 
4th cent, the Apost. Const, (viii. 32, near the end) 
speak approvin^y of lay teachers, but the reference 
is perhaps not to public teaching in church. The 
Statuta Ecclesim Antigua (can. 98) say that a 
layman may not teach in the presence of the 
clergy except at their command. The Quinisext 
or Trullan Council (A.D. 692) decrees that the 
laity are to be excluded from preaching publicly 
in religious services (can. 64). 

We should gather from the gospel story that 
among the Jews any layman who had tlie capacity 
to give instruction in the synagogue might do so. 
From the Jewish point of view, our Lord, when 
He taught in the synagogue ser\dce, was a ‘lay 
preacher ’ (Lk 4'8-s2j_ gg paul and Barnabas were 
invited by the Jevdsh authorities to speak in the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13*’) and else- 
where. And in the early ages of the Church, 
when charismatic gifts were common, it is prob- 
able that the same liberty was frequently allowed. 
These charismata included ‘ the word of wisdom,’ 
‘the word of knowledge,’ ‘prophecy,’ and ‘inter- 
pretation of tongues’ (1 Co 12’*'*'’). See, further, 
J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, London, 
1901, pp. 163-166. , 

There was, however, except among _the_Mon- 
tanists and some other sects, a great objection to 
women preaching. Tertullian, even after he be- 
came a Montanist, disliked it ; he says : 

’ It is not permitted to a woman to speak in the church, nor 
yet to teach ' (de Firp. Vel. 9). 

Even the Test, of our Lord, which enthusiasti- 
cally advances the claims of the order of widows, 
and admits them within the sanctuary in the 
Eucharistic Service, will not allow them to speak 


in church (i. 40 : ‘in the church let her be silent ’), 
though it bids them teach women in private. So 
the Apost. Const, (iii. 6) strongly forbid them to 
‘ teach in church,’ and bid them ‘ pray and listen 
to the teachers.’ The prohibition of St. Paul 
(1 Co 14®* ; cf. 1 Ti 2*®) was considered conclusive. 

8. The laity in councils. — There is a consider- 
able contrast between ancient and modem practice 
■with regard to the position of laymen in ecclesi- 
astical synods or councils. Witll the growth of 
the parliamentary conception in the civil State has 
arisen the organization of corresponding Church 
Parliaments in which the various orders give a 
vote on the questions decided, and each has a 
veto on the decisions of the others. It 'will be of 
interest to ivatch the growth of this conception. 
In the NT we have the description of two ‘ coun- 
cils,’ one of w'hich may be called the prototype of 
the general or ecumenical sjmods of later days, and 
the other of the diocesan synods. In Ac 15 we 
read of a meeting called to discuss a difficult ques- 
tion which had arisen in the Church, whether the 
Gentile converts to Christianity must keep the 
Law of Moses — whether, in fact, the only entrance 
to Christianity was through Judaism. IDelegates, 
including Paul and Barnabas, were sent up to Jera- 
salem to discuss the question with the ‘apostles 
and elders’ (v.®), who came together to consider 
the matter (v.®). But others than the apostles and 
elders ivere present. The delegates were received 
not only by them but by ‘ the church ’ (v.* ; see 
above, §1), ■who heard them declare the progress of 
the gospel. And, when the meeting for discussion 
took place, ‘the multitude’ were present (v.*®). 
It is not clear what part these ‘laymen’ took in 
the proceedings. There was much ‘questioning’ 
(fqTjjvis) before Peter spoke, and they may have 
had their share in this. When Paul and Barnabas 
began to describe the wonderful progress made 
among the Gentiles, ‘ all the multitude kept 
silence’ (Mynce, v.*®). The aorist would imply 
that before that they had not kept silence; but 
whether they had contributed to the debate by 
speeches or by acclamation does not appear. After 
Paul and Barnabas had spoken, James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the local church at 
Jerusalem, summed up the discussion and gave ns 
the finding of the meeting what was clearly the 
mind of those assembled. Then ‘ the apostles and 
the elders, with the whole church,’ determined to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas (v.®®) ; but the letter which 
these ‘chosen men’ carried ran in the name of ‘the 
apostles and elder brethren ’ only (v.®® RV ; the 
AV has a faultj' text here). We thus see that 
laymen (but local laymen, not representatives of 
other Churches) were certainly present at the 
Apostolic Council, and perhaps spoke at it, and 
yet that there was a difference between their posi- 
tion at the meeting and that of the ‘ apostles and 
elders’ in whose name the decree ran. In Ac 21*® 
we have an assembly more closely resembling a 
diocesan synod of succeeding ages, whicli was a 
meeting for discussion between a bishop and his 
presbyters — though the term ‘diocesan synod’ is 
now often used in a different sense. Paul and his 
companions (including Luke) came to Jerusalem 
and conferred with James and his ‘elders’ on 
farther aspects of the question which had been 
discussed at the Apostolic Council. It seems that 
on this occasion no laymen were present. 

The impression which one receives from Ac 15 
is that the apostles determined to carry with them 
nob only the official ministry, but also the whole 
Christian community. A siraffar deduction may 
be made from Cyprian’s famous dictum that from 
the beginning of his episcopate he had proposed 
to act only after taking the advice (consilium) of 
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the clerCT, and the concurring feeling (consensjes) 
of the laity (£j>. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and deacons’). Bub modem ideas have been read 
into this saying. It has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Cyprian disclaimed the power to take any 
action unless the laity gave their consent. The 
Latin word consensus, however, has not the same 
sharply defined meaning as our ‘ consent ’ ; it con- 
veys no idea of voting or of vetoing. Cyprian very 
rightly determined to carry his people with him 
in his episcopal rule, and this is the meaning of 
his expression consensus. That this view is just 
may be inferred from the fact that, if the dictum 
meant that the laity had the right to veto the 
bishop’s actions, they would have had a higher 
position than that of the clergy, who had only the 
right to give advice (consilium). 

In the provincial councils of the earlier centuries 
the bishojJs were the constituent members. But 
the essence of conciliar action is publicitjy, and 
both clergy and laity were present, often in con- 
siderable numbers, not only for their own informa- 
tion, that they might leam from the deliberations 
of the bishops, but in order that they might give 
information. Those who were qualified to do so, 
whether clergy or laymen, were brought or invited 
to the councils. Athanasius was present at Niciea, 
in attendance on Bishop Alexander, though only a 
deacon (Socrates, HE i. 8). Eusebius ( Vit. Const. 
iii. 8) says that the bishops brought in their train 
an immense number of presbyters, deacons, aco- 
lytes, and other attendants. Yet there is no record 
in ancient times of either clergy or laity exercising 
a veto on the bishops’ decisions. Their influence 
was often great, bub it was an indirect influence, 
one wielded not as an exercise of right by a class 
or an order, but from the qualification of know- 
ledge and experience. They were called in, e.g., 
to give advice about the lapsed in Cyprian’s day 
(Bp. xvii, [xi.JS, ‘To the people’). See, further, 
art. Councils and Synods (Christian), vol, iv. p. 
186 f. j and A. W. Haddan, in DC A, art. ‘CouncU’ 
(i. 481 f.). 

The opiaion of the latter writer is that, while ‘bishops were 
the proper, ordinary, and essential membera of a provincial 
council,’ the presbyters 'as a body were consulted, as of right, 
down to certainly the 3rd century, and not only continued to 
be present, but were admitted to subscribe in several instances 
in later centuries.’ But he doubts if ’ they ever actually voted 
in a division ’ ; while deacons and laity were often present and 
sometimes subscribed decrees, 'no proof at all exists that 
the laity, and no suIBcient proof that the deacons, ever voted 
individually in actual divisions.' 

We may notice here a saying of Hooker. He maintains (Eccl. 
Pol. viii. 451) that ‘in all societies, companies, and corporations, 
what severaliy each shall be bound unto, it must be with all 
their assents ratified.’ But whatever force such an opinion may 
hove as regards the laws of a voluntan’ society, in matters of 
religion it is of very doubtful application ; even to the laws of 
a State it can be applied only by somewhat unsatisfactory ex- 
planations. In this case it would appear that Hooker is less 
‘judicious’ than usual. 

A difliculty in the relation of laymen to synods 
arises from the fact that synods have so often had 
to deal tvith Christian doctrine. To legislate on 
doctrine is to exercise the office of teaching, and 
tlie laity have not, as a class, been commissioned, 
as the clergy have been commissioned, to teach, even 
though individual laymen may have been so com- 
missioned (see § 7 above). Had the synods had to 
deal only with practical questions of Church organi- 
zation, no doubt laymen would much sooner have 
been admitted to take a more active share in them. 

An early step towards the more modem idea of 
a Church Parliament was the organization of the 
English Convocations (also called synods), in which 
the clerical representatives of the Lower House 
have a vote or veto on the decisions of the bishops 
in the Upper House ; ^ for, without the concurrence 
of both Houses, no decision is an Act of Convoca- 

1 For a possible precedent at Rome see Codncils ajh) Synods 
(C hristian), vol. iv. p. 186^ 


tion. It is true that the Convocations were first 
thus fully organized (in the 13th cent.) for fiscal 
purposes; but, wliatever the purpose, the result 
has been as stated. The addition of Lay Houses 
of Convocation, as consultative only, is a quite 
recent experiment. 

Since the Eeformation there has been a great 
movement in the "West towards giving the laity an 
equal voice with the clergy in ecclesiastical synods. 
In Ireland and the British Colonies the Anglican 
communities have, as a rule, done this. 'Ihis is 
also the case in the Presbyterian Communion, in 
which ministers and ‘ elders ’ are admitted to the 
General Assemblies on equal terms. It has, indeed, 
been discussed whether these ‘ elders ’ are or are 
not properly laymen, inasmuch as they have re- 
ceived a certain ordination or commission by laying 
on of hands. Neither the Church of England nor 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland has gone so far. 
The position of the laity in the former has been 
described above. In the latter the provincial 
synods are composed of the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy only, the clergy having a 
veto on the findings of tlie bisliops, and the bishops 
on those of the clergy ; but no legislation can take 
place without the representatives of the laity having 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon it, 
and all matters of business organization are dealt 
with by the Representative Church Council, in 
which laymen have at least an equal voice with 
clergymen. In this system a clergyman accused 
of an ecclesiastical offence can be tried only by his 
bishop as advised by bis fellow-presbyters in dio- 
cesan synod — a sort of jury system ; and he has an 
appeal to the ‘ Episcopal Synod,’ which consists of 
the whole body of bishops. 

In the Roman Catholic Communion the laity 
have no part, as of right, in synods, though they 
have sometimes been called in to give advice. In 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies, as will have been 
seen from what is stated above (§ 4), laymen have 
often a very considerable share in ecclesiastical 
councils of some kinds ; but questions of doctrine 
are reserved for the bishops. In this connexion 
it may be observed that the difficulty, which has 
so often been felt in the West, of distinguishing 
questions which are doctrinal from those which are 
not doctrinal — for so many fall into both cate- 
gories, according to the aspect in which they are 
viewed — does not seem to have troubled the more 
subtle but less logical East. 

In connexion with the summoning of laymen to 
give evidence before synods, mention may he made 
of the interesting relic in England and Ireland of 
‘sidesmen ’ (in the 1603 canons ‘sydenien ’ or ‘side- 
men’). It Avas the custom in the Middle Ages for 
the bishop to summon to his diocesan synod lay- 
men as testes synodales, to bear ivitness to the 
moral condition of their parishes. The name 
‘synodsmen’ is thought to have been corrupted 
into ‘ sidesmen.’ Since the Reformation,^ however, 
these lay officials have been merely assistants to 
the church-wardens, and help to keep order in the 


church (English canon 90). 

LiTERATimE. — On the general relation of laity to clcm' eco 
J. B. Lightfoot, essay on ‘The Christian Ministry in BAUip- 
pione), London, 1878, and many later editions (since repnnted 
in a volume ol essays) ; C. (5ore, T/te Church and the 
do. 1900; A. Barry, The Position of the Laity tn 
do. 1003; and W. E. Scudamore, art. J Laity in DCA. On 
lay baptism see R. Hooker, Ecclniastieal P^}ty< new ed., 
Oxford, 1843 £1.; J. Binzhara, Seholastieal 3 tstore 0 / Lay 
rinniimn T^nrtnry. in5ftliese two rmtcrs are in favour or tne 


do. 1892 (these tiro rvritera deny or doubt the ynlmity or laj 
baptism); and T. Thompson, I’he Ofi^o/ 
fr^atioii. Cambridge, 1914, pt. ii. ch. ift. On the laitj in 
councils see E. B. Pnsey, The Councils "Z 'JS* 

1S57; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘Council’ in PCA (an exhaurtlre 
treatise on the subject); and A. Barry, op. eii. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. — The term ‘lake- 
dwellings’ (Fr. habitations laciistres; Germ. 
Pfahlhanten ; Ttal. palajitte) is a generic ex- 
pression to designate those singular habitations 
which certain peoples were formerly in the habit 
of constructing, chiefly on fresh-water lakes, and 
the remains of which are at the present time not 
infrequently disinterred from ancient lacustrine 
deposits, either along the shallow margins of exist- 
ing lakes or on the sites of some of the smaller 
lake-basins which, in the course of time, have been 
obliterated by the growth of peat. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that even the existence 
of such structures has come to the knowledge of 
archceologists, but practical researches have already 
abundantly shoum that they were at one time 
common in many parts of the world, especially in 
Central Europe and in the British Isles. Herodotus 
(4th cent. B.C. ) describes (v. 16) a lake-dwelling com- 
munity in Lake Prasias, in Thrace, who lived in 
huts placed on a wooden platform, supported on 
tall piles, and connected witn the shore by a wooden 
gangway. Each habitation had a trap-door which 
gave access to the water beneath ; and the lake so 
abounded with fish that a man had only to open 
his trap-door and let down a basket by a rope into 
the water, and, on drawing it up in a short time, 
he would find it full of Am. But this, and a few 
other historical notices suggestive of the custom of 
constructing lake-habitations, failed to disclose 
the arclwEological treasures which have lain buried 
for so many centuries in the ancient lacustrine 
deposits of nearly all the lake-basins of Central 
Europe. Now the antiquarian materials collected 
on lake-dwelling sites are so vast and varied that 
they hold a prominent position in the principal 
archceological museums of Europe. To have 
rescued the evidence of so remarkable a phase of 
human civilization from oblivion is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of pre-historic 
arohieology. In 1890 the present ivriter described 
the terremare of the Po valley, the terpen of Holland 
and other analogous structures in Hungary and 
elsewhere, as mere variants of the lacustrine system 
of habitation, and, as some remarkable discoveries 
have since been made in these somewhat obscure 
fields of research, it is desirable to include a 
brief notice of them in this article as separate 
sections. 

I. Lacustrine researches. — Although the dis- 
covery of the remains of pile-structures in Lake 
Ziiricti during the winter of 1853-54 is_ generally 
regarded as the starting-point of lacustrine arch®- 
ology, we are not without valid evidence to show 
that analogous structures, though not so ancient, 
were known in Ireland fifteen years earlier. It 
seems that in 1839 curiosity was roused at the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy by the fre- 
quency of the visits of a local dealer offering for 
sale objects of a miscellaneous character, many of 
which were of rare antiquarian value. These 
objects were said to have been found in a_peat-bog 
in County Meath, and their assortment in such a 
place seemed so strange to the Jluseum authorities 
that G. Petrie and \V. R. Wilde determined to visit 
the locality. On this expedition they were con- 
ducted to the peat-bog of Lagore, near the village 
of Dunshaughlin, where, within the boundaries of 
a drained lake and under a thick covering of peat, 
was an artificial mound then partially exposed by 
peat-cutters. It seems that this mound had been 
well known to bone collectors for upwards of ten 
years ; during that time they had dug out and ex- 
ported to a factory of bone-manure in Scotland no 
fewer than 150 cart-loads of bones. 

Tho mound was 520 feet in circumference and alonff its margin 
were ‘ upright posts of black oak, measuring from 0 to 8 feet m 
height ; these were mortised into beams of a similar material 
laid flat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly 10 


feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held 
together by connecting crossbeams, and (said to be) fastened 
by largo iron nails.’ 

An abstract of a paper by Wilde on the Lagore 
‘ find,’ from which the above extract is taken, was 
published in the Proceedings of the Boyal Irish 
Academy for 1840, and its contents were so sug- 
gestive to local antiquaries that almost immedi- 
ately several other sites were recognized as island- 
forts, or crannogs (the name given to such structures 
in the Irish annals). Moreover, during the work- 
ings of the Commission of the Arterial Drainage 
and Inland Navigation of Ireland, no fewer than 22 
crannogs were brought to light throughout the 
counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. Reports of these discoveries by the 
engineers of the Board of Works, with plans, maps, 
sections, and a large assortment of relics, were de- 
posited at the time in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

The fortuitous circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the pile-structures (Pfahlhanten) of 
Switzerland are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to dwell on them here. It appears that, 
owing to the lowness of the water in Lake Zuricli 
during the winter of 1853-54, two of the inhabitants 
of Ober-Meilen, whose vineyards in ordinary times 
came close to the water in the lake, began to ex- 
tend their limits by enclosing portions of the ex- 
posed shore with a stone wall and filling in the 
space with the adjacent mud. In course of these 
operations they came upon the decayed stumps of 
wooden piles, stone axes, flint implements, and 
various worked objects of horn and bone, which 
excited some curiosity among the workmen. J. 
Staub (Die Pfahlhanten in den Schweizer-Seen, 
Fluntem, 1864, p. 8) informs us that the village 
schoolmaster, Herr Aeppli, having seen some of the 
objects with his pupils, went to inspect the locality, 
and -was so impressed with the importance of the 
find that he sent a brief statement of the facts to 
the Antiquarian Society at Zurich. Within four 
hours of the dispatch of his epistle three repre- 
sentatives of the Society arrived at Ober-Meilen, 
among them being the president, Ferdinand Keller. 
After careful consideration of the facts, Keller 
came to the conclusion that originally the piles 
had supported a platform upon which huts had 
been erected ; that these huts had been inhabited 
by an industrious population, who were the ouners 
of the stone axes and the other piimitive relics 
disinterred from the mud ; and that the lacustrine 
village had come to an untimely end by a confla- 
gration which destroyed the entire structures down 
to the water edge. 

News of the discoveries at Ober-Meilen spread 
rapidly among the Swiss people, with the result 
that an army of explorers immediately beg.m to 
search for similar remains in other lakes. Guided 
partly by traditional stories of submerged cities 
long current among the fishing community, and 
partly by the laiowledge of load fishermen, who, 
from practical experience of disasters to their nets, 
could at once point to numberless fields of sub- 
merged woodwork, the efforts of these pioneer 
laenstrenrs were speedily crowned with success. 
Keller’s first report on the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
which appeared towards tho close of 1854 under 
the title of ‘Die keltischen Pfalilbauten in den 
Schweizerseen,’ at once brought this singular 
mode of human habitation prominently before the 
scientific world. 

To dredge the bed of a lake with hand-worked 
appliances in a small boat was a slow process, 
always expensive, and often unproductive. Yet 
such w’os the enthusiasm u-ith which that kind of 
work was carried on year after year by the Swiss 
antiquaries that there is scarcely a Cantonal 
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Museum in the country hut contains a valuable 
collection of lacustrine relics secured in this way. 
In the course of time, these prosaic methods were 
powerfully supplemented hy the prosecution of 
various kinds of public works, sucn as drainage 
operations, the deepening of harbours, the con- 
struction of railways, jetties, etc. Of exceptional 
importance among such incidental works was the 
completion of the gigantic operation known as the 
‘Correction des Eaux du Jura,’ which embraced 
the deepening of the entire waterway of the Jura 
valley, from the junction of the Lower Thifele with 
the Aar to the outlet of the Broye at Lake Morat, 
the result of which was to lower the surface of the 
lakes of Bienne, Neuclidtel, and Morat from 6 to 8 
feet. The permanent effect of these works on the 
Jura lakes, especially Lake Neuchfttel, was very 
marked — harbours, jetties, and extensive tracts of 
shoreland being left high and djy by the subsiding 
waters. This was the harvest time of archaeology. 
Many of the sites of lacustrine vDlages became dry 
land and were visited by crowds of eager relic- 
hunters ; even fishermen forsook their normal 
avocation, finding it more profitable to fish for 
pre-historic antiquities. 

Another illustration of how public works were 
utilized for the advancement of archaeology was 
the construction of the splendid bridge which now 
spans the Limmat at its outlet from Lake Zurich, 
and the laying out of the adjacent promenades, 
gardens, and ornamental quays, which occupy 
what was formerly part of the lake. The filling up 
of this large area necessitated the use of dredgers, by 
means of which gravel and mud were raised from the 
most convenientshallows along the shore and trans- 
ported as required. Among the localities selected 
for these operations were the ‘ Grosser Hafner ’ and 
the outskirts of the Bauschanze. The rich loamy 
deposits of the ‘ Haumessergrund ’ at Wollishofen 
were found to be a suitable soil for the floral gar- 
dens. All these localities turned out to be the sites 
of lake-villages, and yielded an enormous amount 
of industrial remains of all ages. Indeed, the collec- 
tion of Bronze Age relics from 'Wollishofen now de- 
posited in the Antiquarian Museum at Zurich is 
one of the most valuable hitherto brought to light 
through lake-dwelling researches. 

It is not necessary to notice the successive in- 
vestigations which have been made throughout 
Europe in consequence of the publicity given to 
these discoveries in Switzerland. Suffice it to 
say that systematic explorations on an extensive 
scale have conclusively shown that lake-villages, 
generally in the form of pile-structures, had been 
prevalent during the Stone and Bronze Ages in the 
sheltered bays of nearly all the lakes of France, 
Switzerland, S. Germany, Austria, and N. Italy. 
Jlore recently the area of their distribution has 
been extended to Bosnia, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
probably other localities. 

The remarkable development of lake-dwellings 
during the pre-historic ages in Central Europe 
seems to have come to a sudden end in the early 
Iron Age, and so completely had the system fallen 
into desuetude that scarcely a trace of it has sur- 
vived in the local traditions of the districts in 
which such dwellings were most numerous. The 
habit of constructing houses built on platforms 
supported on piles is not, however, absolutely con- 
fined to pre-historic times, for we find from various 
books of travel that such habitations are still pre- 
valent in various parts of the world — c.p., in the 
Gulf of Maracaibo, the months of the Orinoco and 
Amazon, on the Coasts of New Guinea and Borneo, 
at Singapore, along the creeks and harbours run- 
ning into the Straits of Malacca, etc. ■V.L._ Cameron 
(Across Africa, London, 1877, ii. 63) describes three 
villages in Lake Mohrya, in Central Africa, with 


drawings of their picturesque appearance os seen 
from the shore. A. Goering (in Illustrated Travels, 
London, 1869-75, ii. 19-21) gives an account of a 
visit which he paid to the pile-dwellers of a tribe 
of Goajiro Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Maracaibo, from which the following ex- 
tracts may be interesting ; 

‘ In this way we reached the Goajiro village. Here a lively 
scene presented itself. The houses, with low sloping roofs, 
were like so many little cock-lofts perched on high over the 
shallow waters, and they were connected with each other hy 
means of bridges, made of narrow planks, the split stems of 
palm trees. . . . Each house, or cock-loft, consisted of two 
parts, the pent-roof shelter being partitioned off in the middle ; 
the front apartment served the double purpose of cntrance-h.ali 
and kitchen, the rear apartment ns n reception and dwelling 
chamber, and I was not a little surprised to observe how dean 
it was kept. The floor was formed of split stems of trees, set 
close together and covered with mats. Weapons and utensils 
were placed in order in the corners.’ 

Access was got to these villages from the shore by dug-out 
canoes, the inhabitants mounting to their ‘cock-lofts’ by a 
notched tree-trunk, which served ns a ladder. Goering states 
that such villages are numerous along the shores of the great 
‘Lake,’ or Gulf, of Maracaibo. ‘The piles on which they rest 
are driven deep into the oozy bottom, and so firmly do they 
hold that there is no shnkiness of the loftily.perched dwelling 
perceptible, even when crowded with people.’ 

Pile-structures are still more numerous in the east Indian 
islands. J. S. 0. Dumont d’Urville (Voi/age de dicouvertei 
autour dtt monde, Paris, 1836) describes the inhabitants of the 
bay of Dorei ns living on four groups of pile-villages, each con- 
taining from eight to fifteen houses entirely constructed of 
timbers. Some of these houses have a double row of cells or 
cabins, separated by a passage which runs from end to end, and 
give accommodation to several families. 

As early ns 1860, F. Troyon (Habitations laeustres) quotes 
from the books of a number of travellers recording the eiistence 
of pile-structures in nearly all parts of the world ; but little 
further information is to be derived from this class of evidence. 


The discovery of an older lacustrine civilization 
in Switzerland was hailed by Irish antiquaries with 
the greatest enthusiasm, for it was only then that 
the significance of their own crannogs came to be 
fully realized ; and henceforth emnno.q-hunting 
was pursued with renewed vigour. The Irisli 
annals were now carefully searched for references 
to crannogs, and many of the localities thus in- 
dicated were identified and partly explored. In 
1857 "Wilde published the first part of his well- 
knoivn catalogue of the antiquities in the Museum 
of the Koyal Irish Academy, in Avhich he gave an 
excellent account of the crannogs. In it he states 
that 46 were known up to date, and predicts that 
many more Avould come to light as the_ drainage of 
the country advanced — a prediction which has been 
imply verified, as every succeeding year has seen 
an increase to their number. Now the total number 
of Irish crannogs known and more or less explored 
is upwards of 200. 

In 1857 Joseph Robertson read a paper on Scot- 
tish crannogs at the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chief facts adduced by him con- 
sisted of historic references to island-forts, and 
submerged wooden structures exposed in the course 
of the drainage of lochs and marshes during the 
last two centuries. The first great discovery, how- 
sver, which brought the subject on the field of 
practical research in Scotland, was made in the 
Loch of Dowalton, "Wigtownshire, upwards of fifty 
gears ago. In order to drain the_ extensive 
neadows occupying the western portion of the 
Dowalton valley the proprietor, ‘William Maxwell, 
lonceived and successfully carried out a project of 
iraining the loch by cutting a new outlet through 
i narrow lip of rock whicli separated its waters 
Tom the lower grounds beyond. This excavation 
.vas completed during the summer of 1863, and, as 
be waters subsided, a group of five or six artificial 
slands gradually emerged from the bosom of the 
ake. The antiquarian remains collected on these 
slands ultimately disclosed a picture of eaily 
Scottish civilization hitherto unknown. 

A descriptive account of the Dowalton crannogs 
vas read by the Duke of Northumberland (then 
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Lord Lovaine) at tlie meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held at Neweastle-on-Tyne in 1863. 

Two years later J. Stuart, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, visited Dowal- 
ton, and, owing to the more complete drainage of 
the loch, was enabled to examine the islands under 
more favourable conditions. The result of his 
labours was an elaborate paper to the Society 
(1866), in which he gave a detailed account of their 
structure and of the relies found on them. 

The discovery and excavation of the Lochlee 
crannoq (1878-79) was the beginning of a series 
of explorations, conducted under the auspices of 
the Ayr and Galloway Archajological Association, 
which culminated within a few years in the ex- 
cavation of about half a dozen typical crannog 
sites throughout the counties of Ayr and Wigto'wn. 
The assortment of relics recovered from their ddbris 
indicates the range of their occupancy to have 
extended from the Bomano-Britisli period down 
to medioeval times. Since the publication of the 
reports on these excavations three other typical 
crannogs have been investigated in Scotland, viz. 
one in Lochan Dughaill, Argyllshire, one at Hynd- 
ford, near Lanark, and one in Ashgi'ove Loch, near 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. The Hyndford crannog is 
of special interest on account of the number of 
objects belonging to Homan civilization which were 
among its relics. 

Until the discovery of the Glastonbury lake- 
village, in the spring of 1892, by Arthur Bulleid, 
the recorded indications of lake-dwellings south of 
the Scottish border are too meaOTe and fragmen- 
tary to call for anv notice in tliis sketch. The 
excavation of the Glastonbury settlement has been 
in progress since its discovery, and is now com- 
pleted. Its site occupies some 3 or 4 acres of flat 
meadow-land, Avithin the boundaries of what is 
justly supposed to have been formerly a marshy 
lake. Before excavations Avere begun, all that the 
eye could discern was a group of Ioav mounds 
huddled in the comer of a field. These mounds 
turned out to be the sites and debris of dAvelling- 
huts resting on a foundation of layers of brush- 
wood and the stems of small trees. These under- 
structures Avere sometimes bound together AA’ith 
transverse mortised beams, precisely similar to 
those so commonly met Avith in the Scottish and 
Irish crannogs. A thick palisading of piles and 
brusliAvood surrounded and protected the village. 
Its marginal boundary Avas very irregular, probably 
OAving to the fact that enlargement of the original 
area of the village had been subsequently made by 
the addition of huts projecting from its sides.^ The 
huts were circular or slightly oval, and varied in 
size from 20 to 35 ft. in diameter. Each hut con- 
tained a central hearth, sometimes neatly made of 
flat stones embedded in the clay flooring Avhioh 
existed in all of them ; and, as subsidence, due to 
the compression and decay of the under-structures, 
progressed, the occupants superadded new clay 
floorings, Avhich on section shoAved a Avell-marked 
stratified appearance.. Several hearths, Ca'c or six 
not being an unknown number, Avere thus observed 
to have been superimposed one aboA'o the other — 
precisely as Avas the case on the Lochlee crannog. 

The relics collected on the site of this remarkable 
lacustrine village are so numerous and varied that 
they illustrate, Avithrare and singular completeness, 
the life-history of the community AA’ho inhabited it. 
Tliey exhibit the special characteristics of ‘Late 
Celtic’ art, as it existed prior to tlic spread of 
Roman ciA’ilization in that part of Britain ; and it is 
this fact that gives the Glastonbury collection an 
exceptional importance among the antiquarian re- 
mains hitherto discovered Avithin the British Isles. 

I AA'ithIn the lest few ve.irs another lacustrine village has 
been discovered at a place called Meare, about two miles irom 


2 . Structure of lake-dwellings. — It will be under- 
stood from the foregoing remarks that the struc- 
tural details of lake-dAvellings have to be gathered 
more or less from diflerent, and sometimes Avidely 
separated, settlements, and re-constructed on the 
principles of comparative archceology. As regards 
the pile-structnres of the Stone and Bronze Ages, 
everything — huts, platforms, and even the sub- 
merged piles, except their loAver ends — has dis- 
appeared ages ago, either from natural decay or 
by conflagrations. The complete destruction of a 
lake-Aullage by fire Avas by no means a rare 
catastrophe, and, strange to say, it Avas, from an 
archaeological point of A-ieAv, the most fortunate 
termination that could have happened to it. 
During the bustle and scrimmage consequent on 
the conflagration of such combustible materials not 
only did many articles of A'alue drop into the Avater 
beneath, but some of the most perishable commo- 
dities, such as grain, fruits, bread, cloth, portions 
of the clay mouldings Avhich covered the cottage 
walls, etc., Avere more or less charred before being 
deposited in the lake-silt — a condition AA'hich ren- 
dered them less liable to decomposition. It is by 
collecting, assorting, and comparing such frag- 
mentary materials that archceologists are enabled 
to form some idea of the appearance and internal 
structure of these lacustrine villages, as AA’ell as of 
the culture, civilization, and domestic economy of 
their inhabitants. 

The preliminary problem Avhich had to be solved 
before habitable huts of any kind could be erected 
AA-as the construction of a IcA-el platform, suificiently 
elcA'ated above the surface of the Avater to place the 
dAA’elling-huts beyond the action of the Avaves and 
floods. The methods adopted to secure this end 
may be briefly described. 

(a) One method Avas by driving Jong piles of wood into the 
bed of the lake, leaving their tops projecting at a uniform 
height above the water, and then placing over them transverse 
beams with mortised holes, into w’hich the tops of the piles 
were fitted— thus forming a platform cap-ible of supporting 
human habitations, and, of course, varying in sire according 
to the requirements of the community. That the e.Arliest lake- 
dwcllers had the requisite skill to accomplish such work is 
established beyond doubt by the discovery among the ddbris of 
nearly all the stations of mortised be.Ams, tenons, portions of 
wood containing both round and square holes, together with 
a various assortment of wooden implements, vessels, etc. A 
common method of steadying the piles was to throw around 
them after being placed in position largo quantities of stones. 
The stones were transported from the adjacent shore in canoes, 
one of which, still containing its load, was actually observed 
huried in the mud oil the He do St. Pierre, In Lake Bienne, 
where it had e\idcntly been SAA’amped. These extensive collec- 
tions of stones formed here and there a kind of submerged 
mound, which from time immemorial was locally known ns a 
Steinberg. One or more of these Steinbergs have been found on 
almost all the sites of the pile-villages of the Stone Age. The 
long straggling settlement at SohalHs contained three, the 
largest mcasunng 217 ft. in length by CS ft. in breadth. The 
fishermen, in order to prevent injury to their nets, were in 
the habit of pulling up these piles ; and so abundant AA-ere they 
in the three great lakes known ns the * Jura waters ' that they 
had become the source of a small industry among cabinet- 
makers, who had long recognized the valuable properties of the 
black oak for the manufacture of ornamental articles. A more 
striking appearance has rarely been seen than that which the 
stations of Moringen and Izittringen presented shortly after 
Lake Bienne became affected by the operations of the ‘ Correc- 
tion des Eaux du Jura.’ Photographs then taken shoAV quite 
a forest of black stumps rising a fcAA- feet above the muddy 
bottom Avhich then, for the first time, became exposed to view. 

It is estimated that the actual number of piles used in the 
construction of some of the larger settlements AA-as not far short 
of 100,000. One of the stations at Merges, in the lake of Geneva, 
AA-as 1200 ft. long and 160 ft. broad ; and the whole of this area 
was thickly studded AA ith the stumps of the piles AA-hich formerly 
supported the village. E. von Fellenberg calculated, by count- 
ing the number of piles in one or tAvo selected localities, that 
the entire number requisite for the Bronze Age settlement at 
Moringen could not have been less than 10,000. 

In the construction of the earlier villages the piles were 
simply round stems of trees, but latterlv, apparently for the 
purpose of economizing the wood, they AA-ere split into tAA-o and 


Glastonbury, and is nOAV in the course of being excavated during 
each summer. So far, both the structural and cultural relies 
disclosed at this new site are precisely similar to those of the 
Glastonbury Adllage. 
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Bometimes into four portions— a structural feature said to be 
characteristic of the llronze Age. It may also be noted that, 
when a Stone Age site continued in occupation during the 
Bronze Age, the debris of the latter settlement lay invariably 
on the outside of the former, showing that with the use of 
metal tools their constructors were enabled to plant the piles in 
deeper water. During the Stone Ago the woodwork had been 
manipulated by stone implements — a fact which was clearly 
demonstrated b}- Keller on the occasion of the first disoover3' of 
the kind at Oher-Meilen. Here some of the piles, on being 
freshly pulled up, were observed to have their tips pointed by 
hiunt implements, and it was experimentally ascertained that 
the outs on them could be closely imitated by using the stone 
axes which were picked out of the surrounding mud. 

(6) A second method by means of which lake-dwellers secured 
an adequate basis for their huts was to construct a series of 
rectangular basements of wood a few feet apart, each basement 
having its sides formed by a succession of horizontal beams 
lying one above the other, like the logs in a Swiss chalet. The 
ends of the beams overlapped for a few feet, and at the four 
crossings a few uprights were placed, apparently for the purpose 
of steadj’ing the structure. These compartments varied in size 
from a few feet in diameter to as many yards. The lowest beams 
rested on the bed of the lake, and, when the requisite height 
above the water was reached, transverse beams to form the 
habitable platform were laid across, thus covering up the empty 
spaces underneath. This plan, which was probabli' selected for 
the purpose of saving the structural materials, may be regarded 
as analogous to the vaulted foundations of modem houses. Ex- 
amples of such structures have been found in Like Paladru in 
France (Merovingian period) and in the lakes of Persanzig, Arj’s, 
Daber, and in a few other sporadic lake-dwellings of the Iron 
Age in N. Germanja 

(c) Contemporary with the pre-historic pile-structures al- 
ready noticed, there existed throughout the same regions of 
Central Europe certain lake-dwellings which, instead of plat- 
forms supported on piles, had solid sub-stractures composed of 
closely set timbers arranged in horizontal layers and often alter- 
nating with beds of clay. Such structures were commonly 
erected in the smaller lakes, and their remains are now gener- 
ally embedded in peat. Characteristic specimens of this ciass 
belonging to the Stone Age have been investigated at Wauwyl, 
Niederwyl, Schussenried, and a few other localities. An arti- 
ficial island in the lake of Inkwj'l, near Soleure, was shown by 
0. A. Morlot to have been originally a pile-structure which at a 
later period had become consolidated into an island by the 
gradual accumulation of the debris of a lengthy habitation. 
Another in Lake Nussbaumen is, according to Morloc, sur- 
rounded by a circle of piles, after the manner of the Scottish 
and Irish cranno^s. It has also been proved that the prettily 
wooded Isola Virginia in Lake Varese, though now about three 
acres in extent, was originally a pile-structure. At present it 
contains several buildings, one of which is a valuable archmo- 
logicat museum erected by the proprietor, Ettore Ponti. 

It Avas, hoAvever, within the British Isles that 
the artificial islands, or crannogs, acquired their 
greatest development. Precise information as re- 
gards their structure has been supplied by an ex- 
haustive investigation of a few Scottish specimens, 
notably those at Lochlee and Buston, in the county 
of Ayr, the result of Avhich may he briefly summar- 
ized as follows. 

A suitable locality having been selected— tho topographical 
requirements seem to have been a small mossy lake with its 
margin overgrown with water-plants — the next consideration 
was the selection of materials for constructing the island. In a 
lake bed composed of many feet of decayed vegetable matter it 
is manifest that heavy substances, such ns stones and earth, 
would he inadmissible, owing to their weight, so that solid logs 
of wood in the form of trunks of trees would be the best 
material that could be used. The plan adopted seems to have 
been to make in the first place a floating raft of tree-stems, 
brushwood, heather, bracken, etc., with which were mingled 
stones and earth. On this basis they continued to add similar 
materials until the mass grounded. It was then surrounded 
Avith a stockade in the form of one or more circles of piles united 
by intertwining branches, or, in the more elaborately con- 
structed specimens, by horizontal beams with mortised holes to 
receive the ends of the piles. These horizontal beams were 
arranged in two ways. One set ran along the circumference 
and bound together all the uprights in the same circle, while 
others took a radial direction and connected each circle together, 
some of these radial beams being long enough to bind the up- 
rights in three circles together. The mechanical skill displayed 
in the construction of these stockades was specially directed to 
give stability to the island, and to prevent superincumbent 
pressure from causing the general mass to bulge out laterally. 

TJie internal structure of the Lochlee island was 
carefully ascertained by cutting a large rectangular 
hole near its centre down to the original silt of the 
lake — a depth of some 10 ft. from the lowest floor 
of the dwelling-house, or about 16 ft. from the 
original surface of the mound. The result of this 
was to show that nearly the entire mass was com- 
posed of the unbarked stems of various kinds of i 
trees, from 6 to 12 ins. in diameter, laid in trans- ' 


verse layers one above the other. Interspersed 
here and there among the Avoodwork Avere some 
long slender oak planks, Avhich appear to haA-o 
formed a binding framcAvork hetAveen the central 
parts of the island and its margin. One such 
beam, on haAdng its attachments traced out, Avas 
found to have its inner end pinned bj' a Ion" 
wooden peg to an adjacent large tree-stem, Avlule 
its outer end Avas pinned to another slender oak 
plank Avhich extended outAvards and Avas similarly 
attached to the marginal structures. 

Some of these crannog islands in Scotland and 
Ireland had been constructed of stones Avith or 
Avithout a Avooden foundation. According to 6. H. 
Kinahan, the largest and most typical exanmle of 
the stone crannog in Ireland is Hag’s Castle, Lough 
Mask, Co. Mayo. As a Scottish example may bo 
cited a mound on the margin of the White Loch of 
Ravenstone, WigtOAvnshire, explored a feAV years 
ago by Lord BorthAvick and the present Avriter. 
It turned out to he a mass of stones, presenting a 
level surface of about 80 ft. in diameter and 6 or 7 
ft. thick, resting on a foundation of large beams. 
On the surface of this mound Avere the foundations 
of stone buildings divided into five compartments.* 

Most of the pile-structures of Central Europe 
had been connected AAuth the shore by one or more 
gangways, supported on a double roAv of piles, 
Avith dimensions varying according to the require- 
ments of each village. E. von Fellenber" informs 
us (Keller, Lake-Divellings, p. 181 f. ) that uie bridge 
leading from the shore to the Bronze Age settle- 
ment of Moringen Avas about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly 20 ft. in Avidth, Avhile that to the Stone 
Age settlement in the same locality Avas consider- 
ably shorter, and only 6 to 8 ft. Avide. The area 
occupied by piles at Robenhausen extended to about 
3 acres, and the nearest point of the old lake shore 
Avas some 2000 paces distant ; but yet, from traces 
of piles found in the peat, it Avould appear that a 
AVOoden bridge traversed the Avhole of this distance. 
Remains of similar approaches have occasionally 
been discovered in connexion Avith the later dwell- 
ings of the Iron Age, both in N. Germany and in 
the British Isles. Some of the Scottish and Irish 
crannogs were also accessible by a submerged stone 
causeAvay, the existence of Avhich had become 
IcnoAvn in some instances only upon the drainage 
of the lake. It has been conjectured that such 
submerged approaches might have been intention- 
ally constructed so as to supply to the initiated a 
secret means of escape in emergencies— an idea 
strengthened by the zig-zag direction presented by 
some of them, such as a stone causcAvay in the 
Loch of Sanquhar. Other crannogs, hoAveveij 
appear to have been completely insulated and 
accessible only by boats. The frequency AVith 
Avhich canoes have been disinterred from the 
ddbris of lake-dAvellings of all ages shows how 
prevalent and AAddely distributed Avas tlieir use as 
a means of communication Avith the shore. These 
primitive boats, Avhether emanating from a Saviss 
Pfahlhau or from a medimval crannog of the 
British Isles, Avere almost invariably dug-outs, and 
presented no special feature either in form or in 
structure by AA’hich their age or provenance conhl 
be determined. , 

The evidential data, on which our knoAvledge ol 
the structure of the actual habitations of tiie lake- 

1 During the last few years a preliminary survey of the arti- 
ficial islands in the Highland lochs, preparatory 
the more promising sites, has been completed by r- 
Blundell of SL Benedict’s Monastery, Fort Augustus, under the 
auspices of a Committee ol the British 
interesting reports have already been published Id’ the Assocl ■ 
tion, ns Avcll as in tho Procudingt of Dis f 4”'“ 
guanas of Scotland. For the year WU a sinall F™/’* 
obtained from the Carnegie Kcsearch I und 
ol investigating the artificial island in tho Loch of Kiiiellau. 
Boss-shire. 
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dwellers is founded, consist of portions of burnt 
clay mouldings, the position of hearths and culinary 
implements, traces of walls and partitions, the dis- 
position of food refuse, etc. Ime inference from 
the clay castings is that the timbers -which formed 
the walls of the huts had been placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and then plastered 
over with puddled clay. Burnt clay impressions 
found at Kobenhausen indicated timbers about an 
inch and a half in diameter, but other fragments 
indicated merely a kind of wicker-work. It may 
be noted that clay mouldings found in Lake Bourget, 
supposed to have been portions of the ceiling of a 
room, were ornamented with concentric circles and 
parallel lines. Other burnt fragments from the 
same locality were portions of the funnel of a small 
furnace or stove. 

As to the form of the huts archreologists are 
divided in opinion, some, in their ideal restorations, 
figuring them as circular, and others as rectangular. 
F. Troyon, judging from some clay oasts found at 
Wangen, came to the conclusion that they were 
circular, and, accordingly, figures them as such in 
his Habitations lacustres. On the other hand, E. 
Frank, the investigator of Schussenried, came upon 
the foundations and portions of the walls of a 
cottage embedded in peat. The structure was 
rectangular, measuring 33 ft. in length and 23 ft. 
in breadth, and was divided into two compartments 
by a partition. The walls and partitions were 
constructed of split stems of trees set upright, and 
plastered over with clay. On the south side there 
was a door, a little over 3 ft. wde, which opened 
into one of the chambers. The flooring of both 
these chambers was composed of four layers of 
closely laid timbers separated by as many layers 
of clay. These repeated floorings may have been 
necessitated by the gradual rise of the surrounding 
peat, which ultimately compelled the inhabitants 
to abandon the dwelling altogether. 

The diameter of the circular area enclosed by 
the stockades at Lochlee was about GO ft., and in 
its central portion there was a space, measuring 39 
ft, square, paved with closely laid beams like rail- 
way sleepers, and along each of its sides were the 
stumps of posts, apparently the remains of a 
wooden walk A row of similar stumps divided 
the paved area into two compartments. Five or 
six superimposed hearths occupied the middle of 
the northern compartment, and the doorway, 
clearly defined by portions of two stout posts, Avas 
situated on the south side, Avhile facing it on the 
left Avas an immense refuse heap, beyond Avhich 
were the remains of a gangAvay connecting the 
island Avith the shore. On the other hand, the 
structural remains on the Buston crannoy indica.ted 
one large circular dAvelling-house, a form of habita- 
tion Avhich Avas also disclosed by the excavation of 
the crannog in Lochan Dughaill. W e liaA-e already 
seen that the huts of the Glastonbury lake-village 
Avere more or less circular. It may, tjierefore, be 
inferred that both forms AA^ere indiscriminately used 
by the lake-dAvellers not only during the pre- 
historic period, but also during the subsequent 
ages in Avhicb such structures Avere in vogue. 

On the pile-structures proper the hut floor -was 
made of clay mixed Avith rushes, and over this Avas 
placed the hearth, Avhich consisted of a fcAV flat 
stones embedded in clay. From discoveries made 
at NiederAvyl, Jacob Messikomnier (Keller, Lake- 
Dioellings, p. 73) concluded that the roofs of the 
huts in that settlement Avere thatched Avith straAv 
and rushes. That thatch of some kind AA-as used 
in Western Europe in protb-historio times finds 
some corroboration in the AA'ritings of classical 
authors. 

Thus, Strabo (IV. iv. 3) writes that the Belpe lived in ‘ereat 
bou668, arched, constructed of planUs and wicker-work, and 


covered with a heavy thatched roof * — description which cor- 
rectly applies to many of the Scottish crannogs. 

3. Culture and civilization of the lake-dAwellers 
of Europe, — There is no class of antiquities AA-Iiich 
gives greater support to the general accuracy of 
the chronological sequence of the so-called three 
ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron than the A-arious 
collections of lake-dAvelling remains Avliich are to 
be seen in the arclueological museums of Europe. 
Founded in the Stone Age, these pile-structures 
continued to flourish during the Avhole of the 
Bronze Age, and even overlapped into the early 
Iron Age, so that the period of their duration 
entirely covers the introunction and development 
of bronze into Middle and Western Europe. It is 
beyond doubt that from the very start the lake- 
dAvellers Avere acquainted AAuth, and sedulously 
practised, various arts and industries, that they 
reared most of the ordinary domestic animals, and 
that they cultivated the groAvth of flax, fruits, and 
various lands of cereals. 

Several varieties of cloth, fringes, nets, cords, 
and ropes Avere brought to light by Messikommer 
from the very loAvest relic-hed at the Stone Age 
station of Bohenhansen ; and even specimens of 
embroidery Avere found at the adjoining station of 
Irgenhansen. Remains of linen cloth, thread, 
nets, basket-work, etc., have also been found on 
many other stations, as at Vinelz, Locras, Scliaffis, 
Lagozza, Laibach, etc. The absence of such fragile 
relics from other stations is not to be taken as 
eAudence that their inhabitants Avere unacquainted 
Avith such industries ; for it is only Avhen fabrics 
are carbonized, or deposited in circumstances ex- 
ceptionally favourable to their preserA-ation, that 
they resist for a prolonged period the process ol 
natural decay. Thus, at Schussenried, though 
there avus no actual specimen of cloth found, the 
impression of a Avell-Avoven fabric Avas clearly 
visiWe on a consolidated mass of Avheat — probably 
that of the sack in which the grain had been 
stored. At Laibach, a similar impression Avas 
observed on a fragment of pottery. In the museum 
at Freiburg (SAvitzerland) there is a carbonized 
spindle from Lake Morat, Avhich sIioavb fine threads 
still coiled round it; and Gross figures a similar 
object from Locras. 

One of the stations at Moosseedorf-See, Avhich 
was carefully investigated by the experienced 
archasologists Jahn, Morlot, and Uhlmann, yielded 
a large assortment of the osseous remains of 
animals, among Avhich the folloAving Avere supposed 
to have been in a state of domestication : dog, 
sheep, goat, pig, and various kinds of oxen. A 
few bones and teeth of the horse Avere also found, 
hut these might have belonged to the AA-ild species, 
as it is not agreed that this animal Avas domesti- 
cated till the Bronze Age. The cultivated plants 
recorded from this station Avere barley, tAvo kinds 
of Avheat, pea, poppy, and flax. At Wangen tAvo 
varieties of Avheat and the tAvo-roAved barley Avere 
distinctly recognized both in Avhole ears and as 
detached grain — the latter in quantities that could 
he measured in bushels. 

That the ceramic art Avas Avell knoAvn to, and 
practised by, the early lake-dAvellers is amply 
proA’cd by the quantity of pottery, mostly frag- 
mentary, indicating boAAds, plates, cups, jugs, 
spoons, and large vessels, noAV stored among 
lacustrine relics in the various museums through- 
out Europe. These vessels Avere made without a 
knoAvledgo of the potter’s Avheel, and the paste 
frequently contained coarse sand or small pehWs ; 
but a finer kind Avas also used for the manufactore 
of smaller vessels. Generally speaking, they were 
coarsely made in the earlier stations, having per- 
forated knobs instead of handles; yet examples 
are occasionally found which shoAV that handles 
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■were not unknown. The ornamentation consisted 
of finger- and string-marks, irregular scratchings 
with a pointed tool, raised knobs, and perforations 
round the rim, together with dots and lines vari- 
ously combined. 

For the prosecution of the ordinary avocations 
of social lire the lake-dwellers were in possession 
of a varied assortment of tools and implements, 
the precise function of some of them being, how- 
ever, difficult to determine. They used axes, 
knives, saws, scrapers, borers, etc., of flint and 
other hard stones. Cutting instruments, pointers, 
chisels, etc., were also made of horn, bone, and the 
tusks of the wild boar. With such tools they con- 
structed wooden houses, scooped out canoes, and 
shaped wood into various kinds of dishes, clubs, 
and handles. 

The food supply derived from agriculture and 
the rearing of domestic animals was supplemented 
by the produce of hunting, fishing, and gathering 
such seeds and fruits as nature produced in the 
vicinity. The weapons and tools used in these 
pursuits are abundantly met ■with. Arrow- and 
spear-points of flint, and sometimes of rock-crystal 
and jade, or other mineral, and of bone, are 
common among lake-dwelling remains; and even 
a few of the bows made of yew wood, notwith- 
standing their liability to decay, have come to 
light — two from Robenhausen, and one from each 
of the stations of Vinelz, Sutz, and Clairvaux. 

The introduction of cutting implements of bronze 
into general use among the lake-dwellers gave a 
^eat impulse to the advancement of all the 
industries and ordinary affairs of life. In lieu of 
the primitive weapons and tools previously in use, 
we now meet "with a splendid array of swords, 
daggers, lances, axes, knives, razors, chisels, 
gouges, sickles, etc., all made of the new material. 
The simple dagger of bone or flint, which could be 
used only by a thrusting blow, not only became 
more effective, but developed into a new weapon — 
the double-edged sword. Indeed, all weapons, 
implements, and ornaments underwent more or 
less evolutionary improvements, the various stages 
of which can be readily traced by a comparison of 
extant specimens. Thus, the primitive stone axe 
at first retained the same form in bronze, and, as 
such, had a wide distribution throughout Europe ; 
but it gradually succumbed to the flanged type, 
■with or without a loop, till finally all forms gave 
way to the socketed implement, which appears to 
have been regarded as the best form of axe pre- 
valent in the Bronze Age. It was only when iron 
superseded bronze in the manufacture of cutting 
implements that the modem type of axe, i.e. with 
a transverse socket, came into general use. 

In the category of ornaments and articles 
of the toilet there falls to be considered a large 
assortment of new and fanciful forms, such as 
bracelets, pendants, necklaces, fibulee, pins, combs, 
belt-clasps, finger-rings, buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
chains, and a few trinkets of gold, amber, and 
glass. 

That the horse was in a state of domestication 
among the lake-dwellers during the Bronze Age 
we have very circumstantial evidence, in the dis- 
covery of bridle-bits and various ornaments for 
harness, as ■well as a wheel and other mountings of 
a earriage. 

These progressive innovations in domestic and 
public life could hardly fail to influence the art of 
the potter. Accordingly, we meet ■u'ith a better 
quality of paste, greater variety and elegance in 
the style and form of vessels, and some approach 
to sj’stematic decoration. Ultimately colouring 
materials were utilized, which considerably en- 
hanced the effect of the geometric style of orna- 
mentation. Besides patterns of recurring figures. 


formed by impressions in the soft clay, we occasion- 
ally find similar patterns traced on the surface of 
vessels in thin strips of tin-foil made to adhere to 
the dish by means of a kind of gum or asphalt. 
Such vessels were made of fine black paste, ivith 
a smooth surface, and were extremely elegant in 
shape. 

Lacustrine archoeology does not supply the 
materials requisite for a review of the culture and 
civilization prevalent in the early Iron Age, ns no 
lake-d\yellings have been discovered shoiring a 
transition in the manufacture of bronze and iron 
obj'ects. Iron appears in a few instances, towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, as in ornamental bands 
encrusted on a few swords and bracelets, but there 
are no tools or weapons of the transition stage, 
such as was the case at Hallstatt, where iron is 
seen, as it were, competing with bronze in the 
manufacture of all_ kinds of obj'ects. On tlie 
contrary, the few objects of iron found on the sites 
of one or two of the Sudss lake-dwellings are mostly 
La Thne types, which, of course, are very different, 
not only in material, but in form and technique, 
from those of the previous age. On these stations 
not only were iron objects of La Tfene forms found, 
but also Roman tiles, pottery, and coins. The 
introduction of iron into general use in Europe 
seems, therefore, to have been the work of an 
alien people who subjugated the lake-dwellers and 
destroyed their villages. On the other hand, the 
sporadic lake-dwellings found outside the area of 
these earlier habitations belong almost exclusively 
to the Iron Age, and their respective inhabitants 
had no common bonds of affinity. The vast 
majority of the Scottish and Irish crannogs 
flourished from the Romano-British period down 
to the 17th cent. — a statement which, according to 
R. von Virchow (‘Die Pfahlbauten des nOrdlichen 
Deutschlands,’ ZE i. [Berlin, 1869]), is applicable 
to their analogues in N. Germany. 

The well-known station of La Tfene, regarded by 
the earlier lacustreurs as a true lake-dwelling of 
the Iron Age, is now shown to have been an 
oppidxim, or fort, of the Helvetians, erected at the 
outlet of the lake when its waters stood at a lower 
level than they did immediately before the ‘ Cor- 
rection des Faux du Jura.’ The remarkable 
assortment of weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments collected from this site gives a striking 
picture of the metallurgical sldll to which their 
owners had attained prior to the influence of 
Roman civilization in Gaul. The style of art dis- 
closed by them seems to be closely allied to that 
known in Britain as ‘Late Celtic,’ as represented, 
e.q., by the relics found on the Glastonbury lake- 
■villages ; and so important is this group considered 
by archceologists that the name ‘La T6ne’ has 
become a generic e.xpression for those well-defined 
Mamian remains which are Celtic in origin, and 
are not to be eonfounded with those classified as 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, or Phoenician. 

4, Terremare. — Shortly after the middle of the 
18th cent, certain artificial mounds of an earthy 
substance found scattered here and there over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Po valley 
became knoum to agriculturists as possessing great 
fertilizing power — a property which was henceforth 
turned to account by using their contents as a 
field manure. To such an extent has this practice 
been carried on that, out of about 100 sites then 
knoum, few now remain. On the rcmovaj of a few 
feet of surface soil the fertilizing materials come 
to -view in the form of stratified deposits of clay, 
sand, ashes, etc., 'of various colours— yellow, 
broum, green, and black — shoum conspicuously on 
section as parallel bands running across the mound. 
The finer materials, procured by riddling, are sold 
to the farmers under the name mama or memo ; 
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and henee_ these mounds are now known in 
scientific literature as terremare. In course of 
tliese annual excavations a number of antiquarian 
objects were encountered by the workmen, such 
as fragments of pottery, Koman coins and tiles, 
implements of bronze, bone, and horn, the bones 
of domestic and wild animals, and occasionally 
those of men. These discoveries for a long time 
failed to lead to any scientific investigation, and, 
when the mysterious mounds happened to be 
noticed by the early writers of last century, each 
liad a theory of his own to account for tliem. The 
celebrated naturalist G. Venturi (1822) assigned 
them partly to the Boii, a Celtic race who here 
cremated their dead warriors and ceremonially 
threw their weapons and animals taken in war 
into the burning pile, and partly to the Romans 
who subsequently inhabited the country and 
selected these mounds as burial-places. Others 
supposed them to have been the sacred and tradi- 
tional cemeteries of successive races, and hence 
their contents were called cemetery-earth (terra 
cimeteriale) ; and it is a curious fact that many of 
these truncated mounds are to this day crowned 
by a modern church or convent, around which the 
Christians have been in the habit of burying their 
dead. B. Gastaldi thought the stratification of the 
deposits could be accounted for only by the inter- 
vention of floods and inundations, such as the 
annual overflowings of the Po and the bursting of 
the numerous torrents which descend from the 
A^nnines. 

These and similar theories, based on the sup- 
position that the tcrramara mounds were the 
abodes of the dead, were not, however, in harmony 
until the domestic character of the pottery and 
industrial implements which were turned up. The 
starting-point of a long series of researches which 
ultimately solved the problem was the announce- 
ment, in 1861, of P. Strobel that the remains of a 
palafitte, analogous to those found in lakes and 
peat-bogs, were to be seen below the true terra,- 
mara beds at the station of Castione dei IMarchesi, 
near Borgo San Donnino, in the province of Parma. 
This discovery aroused much speculative interest, 
especially when correlated with the researches 
initiated by B. Gastaldi regarding pile-dwellings 
in lakes and marshes, the existence of which, in 
Italy, had just then been proved by the discovery 
of their remains in the peat-bog of Mercurago and 
in Lake Garda. 

Reflecting on these novel revelations, Strobel and 
Luigi Pigormi, both then residing at Parma, began 
a series of investigations regarding the teijemare in 
their own vicinity, the outcome of which was a 
joint report, first published in 1862 as part of 
Gastaldi’s well-known work, _ Nuovi cenni sugli 
oggeiti di altaantic/iit&trovafinelletorbiere e •nelle 
marnicrc dell’ Italia.^ 

Interest in the whole subject now rapidly in- 
creased, and extended to agriculturists and local 
observers. Yearly excavations were carefully 
scanned for antiquities, and special excavations 
in the interests of science were even undertaken 
by the State. The outcome of these _ elaborate 
researches lias been to show that a typical terra- 
mara settlement was virtually a land palaftie, 
trapezoidal in shape (with two sides always 
parallel), and orientated — the degree of orienta- 
tion being dependent on the direction of the sunrise 
when the settlement was founded. In their con- 
stniction one uniform plan was adopted. 

Havinji selected a site suitable in size to the reouiremenle ^ 
the community, the constructors proceeded to surround it with 

1 This work was translated into English by C. H. Chambers 
under the title of Lake Habitations and Pre-iitstoncll^ains 
in the Tnrbarics and Harl-beds of Northern and Central 
Italy, and published in 1S05 by the Anthropological Society of 
London. 


a moat, the excavated materials being thrown up in the form 
of_n dike or rampart on the inner bank. The inside edge of 
this dike was then lined with a series of smali rectangular 
enclosures made of horizontal beams laid one above the other, 
as in a Swiss chftlet. The beams, which were roughly hewn 
and partially mortised at the points of crossing, projected 
irregularly beyond the enclosed spaces, some extending as far 
as the adjacent compartments. The interior of these log- 
houses was then filled with rubbish — clay, gravel, pottery, bits 
of wood, etc. Prom special investigations conducted at 
CMtione, Pigorini came to the conclusion that the purpose of 
this curious structure was to support the inner side of the 
earthen dike (contrafforte deW argine), and so give it a perpen- 
dicular facing. The area thus enclosed was then thickly planted 
with stakes, the tops being brought to a common level, and over 
them a wooden platform was laid. On this platform, huts, 
made of light timbers and plastered over with clay, were 
erected. Thus, in a very simple manner, was constructed a 
fortified village, access to which was secured by a wooden 
bridge spanning the surrounding moat. The vacant space ba 
neath the common platform became a convenient receptacle for 
all sorts of refuse, including lost and worn-out objects of 
industr 3 -. When, in the course of time, the space became filled 
up, the terramarieoli, in order to avoid the labour of removing 
the dibris which would have accumulated around them, 
adopted the ingenious plan of constructing a brand-new plat- 
form above the former. It seems that, in some instances, a 
preliminarj' step to the carrying out of this project was to set 
fire to the entire village, thus at one coup getting rid of all 
sanitarj-difliculties as well ns of a number of uninvited guests. 
Having started de novo with a clean bill of health, they elevated 
the surrounding dike to the requisite height, and planted 
stakes, ns formerlj-, over the habitable area for the support of 
the new platform. This mode of procedure appe.ars to have 
been repeated over and over again, until in the course of time 
the successive deposits accumulated to a height of 15 or 20 feck 

Of subsequent discoveries the most remarkable 
were the result of systematic excavations on the 
terramara of Castellazzo di Fontanellato, in the 
province of Parma, conducted by Pigorini at suit- 
able intervals during the summers of 1888 to 1896. 

In this station the surrounding moat was SO metres wide and 
SJ deep below the original level of the plain. It was kept 
supplied with water from n neighbouring stream by an artificial 
canal, and in another part there was an overflow canal only 
half a metre in depth, so that water always remained in the 
moat to a depth of S metres. Along the inside of the moat 
there was a rampart, 16 metres broad at the base, having its 
outer side sloping and its inner side vertical— being kept in 
this position by a eontrafforte. Although the woodwork of this 
structure had almost entirely decayed, there was no difficulty in 
recognizing that it was similar to that of Castione, already 
described. The only access to the interior was by a wooden 
bridge, from which the main street, 16 metres wide, extended 
midway between the two parallel sides of the fork Along the 
middle of the east rampart and a little to its inside, there was a 
raised mound of earth, 100 metres long and 60 broad, sur- 
rounded by a moat and a contraforte, and crossed by three 
bridges. This was the citadel of the village, and within it was an 
open trench, at the bottom of which were five reckangular pits in 
a row, each of which hod been covered with a wooden lid. These 
receptacles are supposed to have been for ritual purposes, and 
are regarded by Pigorini ns the prototypes of analogous pits 
found in Koman camps, such ns those described by M. Jacobi 
of Hopiburg ns occurring in the Limes Germanicxis. Facing 
the middle bridge of the citadel, another street, but only half 
the bre.adth of the former, ran across the settlement, at right 
angles to the main streek Pigorini has also pointed out that 
these two intersecting streets are virtually the same ns in a 
Roman c.amp, witli its cardo maximus and decumanus maxi- 
mils. Other streets ran parallel to the two main roadways, 
and thus divided the whole habitable area into rectangular 
divisions of equal size. All the spaces formed by the intersection 
of the streets contained traces of the piles which had supported 
the wooden platforms on which the huts had been erected. 

Among the more important results of the in- 
vestigations at Castellazzo was the discovery of 
two cremation cemeteries containing vases with 
calcined bones. One, situated near tlie south-east 
corner of the village, was of a square shape, each 
side measuring 165 metres. On being examined, 
this necropolis turned out to be a veritable pile- 
structure, having rows of cinerary urns placed 
close together, not, however, on the ground, but on 
a wooden platform. It was surrounded by a moat, 
10 metres broad and 1’60 metres in depth, from 
which it would appear that the houses ot the dead 
were constructed on the same plan as those of the 
living. 

The station of Castellazzo was by no means a 
newly discovered site when Pigorini liegan his in- 
vestigations, as its fertilizing eartlis were excavated 
by the peasants from time immemorial. The relics 
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found on ifc from time to time had not been care- 
fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Parma and Rome. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character- 
istic of the terremare, such as pottery (including 
the famous ansa lunata), loom weights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, and various objects of deer- 
horn, together Avith an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weapons, and ornaments. 

The opinion of Pigorini and other Italian authori- 
ties is that the original lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the Po valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arguk, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle- 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
westwards these immigrants followed the left bank 
of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate 
lakes, until they reached the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, which henceforth became their head- 
quarters in the western part of the valley. Mean- 
while the early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings {palajitte) 
on swampy ground, the lakes here being too few 
to afibrd suitable accommodation for their increas- 
ing agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Subse- 
quently they crossed to the south side of the Po, 
where, the land being low-l-ying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified by a moat and a rampart. The crossing 
of the Po, which doubtless was a great military 
achievement, is supposed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the , 
frontier of the tenitories of the Ibero-Liguri, the i 
original inhabitants of the country — a fact which i 
seems to the present writer to have been the raison I 
d’gtre for the e.xceptional defences of the terramara 
villages of Western Emilia. On the east side, to- 
wards Bologna, the hut-constructors of the Stone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the terra- 
maricoli, who then installed themselves in their 
hut villages — thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in the stations 
and habitable caves all along the coast of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these terramara folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigorini, became 
the actual founders of Rome. At any rate, a 
typical terramara station has been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

5 . Terpen. — ^We now proceed to inquire if struc- 
tures analogous to the terremare are found else- 
where in Europe. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance which 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
strangers, classical •writers are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West Friesland 
would have been in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny (HN xvi. 1), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land : 

‘ Here a wretched race 19 found, inhabiUn^ either the more 
elevated spots of land, or else eminences artificiaiiy constructed, 
and of a height to which they know hy e.vperience that the 
highest tides will never reach. Here they pitch their cabins ; 
and, when the waves cover the surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board ship are they,* etc. 

At the present time this region is studded ivith 
certain low mounds called terpen. From a map of 
their geographical distribution recently issued by 
the Friesoh Genootschap, it appears that their 
number in Friesland alone amounts to 500, of 
which 200 have already been excavated. Of the 


remaining 300 many are not available for either 
agricultural or archmological purposes, being occu- 
pied by villages, churches, cemeteries. etc.° Like 
the terremare, these tery-mounds have for a Ion*' 
time been excavated on account of their rich ant’ 
moniacal deposits, which are used by agriculturists 
as guano but, untU they accidentally attracted 
the attention of archaeologists, nobody seemed to 
have given a thought to tlieir origin. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
of the archaeological treasures which they contain. 
Either a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the transporting boats or waggons are 
filled. Most of the larger antiquarian objects are 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected the curator of the 
Leeuwarden Museum has the privilege of selecting 
any that he thinks necessary for the national col- 
lection, but the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the terpen, they are now 
proved to have been originally constructed as pile- 
dwellings, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior ; and some of them are probably tlie 
actual mounds described by Pliny. The modus 
operandi was, in the first place, to raise a circular 
ring-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sufficiently elevated to keep the wave.s 
outside, wooden platforms supported on short 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on these 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until the interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Leeuwarden and 
Leyden are said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. The industrial remains collected in the 
course of the excavations of the teipen, and care- 
fully preserved in the museum or the Friesch 
Genootschap at Leeuwarden, give a_ vivid picture 
of the culture and civilization of their inhabitants 
! from pre-Roman times down to the 12th century. 

Among the relics the following may be noted : epg-shells (hen 
and goose), some of which were unbroken ; a flute made of the 
shank bone of an animal ; Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and Koinan 
coins : wooden spades ; large casks for storing water ; canoes ; 
bone skates ; clay loom weights ; toilet and weaving combs ; 
beads of amber and glass ; quantities of the dtbris of flax ; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; cook-spurs, etc. Latterly 
fibulae of La T6ne types, Koman tiles and pottery (terra sigit- 
lata) — some specimens of the latter having makers’ marks on 
them — bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Aleroyingian 
brooches have come to light ; hut no objects characteristic of 
the Bronze Age. 

During the year 1905 a number of tim.s and 
human skeletons were found in a localized spot 
within a terp near Leeuwarden. Some of the 
skeletons were enclosed in coffins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and some in wooden 
boxes. The cinerary urns were hand-made, and 
are regarded as of Saxon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6 th cent. A.D. There were, however, a few 
wheel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of the Franks, as the wheel was not used in 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the 10 th or 11 th century. 

Osseous remains representing the following^ animals are 
nbundantl}’ met with: horse, ox (several varieties), cat, dog, 
sheep, wild boar, deer, roe, and fallow-deer. Among the skulls 
of these animals are one or two of the four-homed sheep. It 
may be of interest to note that the bones of this animal were 
among those identified by W, R, Wilde as coming from the 
erannog of Lagore in Ireland. ^ 

Analogous structures, under the names ‘ AVarfen 
and ‘Wurfen,’ have been described in the_ low- 
lying regions of East Friesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, indeed, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part of the 
North Sea coast (see Munro Lectures for 1912, 
p. 445 f.). 
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0 . Pile-structures in rivers.— Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, though possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and tcrre- 
mare proper, yet differ in other respects so much 
that they must be treated as a separate group. 

(o) Butmir (Bosnia). — The fertile plain of llidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, has been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported by numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, which, by 
their junction here, give rise to the river Bosna. 
In earlier times this basin was more or less a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are stiU submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, which, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva- 
tion was selected by the Government as the site of 
offices for a model farm ; and, when, in 1893, ex- 
cavations for the foundations of these buildings 
were begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was composed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This pre-historic settlement, or work- 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
kno^vn under the name of ‘the neolithic station of 
Butmir.’ Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large daiTj' and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for scientific purposes. A per- 
pendicular section, speciallj' prepared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of which the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
deposits in successive strata from above down- 
wards. 

On the surface were 12 to 16 inches of clai’ey soil; then a 
blackish streaky mixture of clay mould, charcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or less parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous mass was from 3 to 6 feet, and it was in it, dis- 
jiersed apparently throughout its entire contents regardless of 
depth, that all the relics were found. Beneath this again was a 
natural deposit of fine yellowish clay, very adhesive and well 
adapted tor the manufacture of pottery. The discovery of 
liollows, extremely variable both in size and in form, in this 
underlying %’irgin clay, suggested to W. Eadimsky, the super- 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts of the inhabitants. The sub- 
sequent discovery of a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized as having been fonned by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely decayed, 
the spaces had become filled up with debris, gave rise to the 
theory that the settlement was really a pUe-structure-^n 
opinion which the present writer has support^ on the following 
grounds : (1) the extreme irregularity m form and size of the 
so-called hut-foundations ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, pottery, and other debris on the surface layer of 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement was founded ; 
(S) the presence of some of the idols and other relics among 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the entire 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any of them ; (4) the 
general horizontality of the strata which, in section, were seen 
to run across the margin of the hollows without any break in 
continuity ; (5) at various levels throughout the dibris were 
to be seen portions of burnt and beaten clay platforms, as well 
as clay casts of the timbers which formed the walls of the huts. 

A peculiarity of the Butmir station was the 
scarcity of organic materials ; not even a bone or 
wooden handle remained, although, from the 
abvmdance of perforated stone impements, such 
objects must have been largely used — all having 
apparentlj' disappeared by natural decomposition. 
Quantities of charred com were found in different 
places throughout the ddbris. That grain and 
seeds were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in- 
cluding fragments, were found throughout the 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fragments of idols, mostly in human form, 
quantities of broken pottery, including some with 
beautiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort- 
ment of polished stone implements — knives, saws, 
scrapers, borers, chisels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
— ^but no metal object is among the collection. 

(6) Ripad . — The village of Kipac lies on the east 
bank of the river Una, a tributary of the Save. 


Here the stream ■widens into a kind of lake in 
which are two small islands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on piles. Like other Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
large amount of calcareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across the stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these barriers are often utilized as the 
motive-power of com-mills. At Ripa6 there is 
such an obstraction stretching from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may be seen 
a row of these little mills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work- 
men encountered the stumps of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-hed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken bones, etc. This 
discovery was recognized to be of so much import- 
ance that the Government gave orders to have 
the locality investigated under W. Eadimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Exploratory operations 
were carried on during the summers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre- 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, but also embraced a 
considerable portion of the larger island and the 
bank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Roman and later remains, but in the true 
culture-bed underneath were found burnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of platforms and huts, 
and a large assortment of relics of the pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
sometimes split and perforated, but of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were two sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, which suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence that the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyed by a conflagration j but 
this catastrophe did not bring it to an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, copper, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, day, glass, bone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics were numer- 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, but of the well-defined periods 
of Hallstatt and La Tbne, thus proving that the 
habitation was occupied continuously from the end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
Romans, During the Middle Ages the larger 
island became a fortified castle. 

Eadimsky states that indications of similar piie- 
structmes are to be seen at several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Golubic, Ribid, Kxalje, 
and Brekovica. 

(c) Donja Dolina (Bosnia). — ^The site of this 
pile-structure is on the south bank of the river 
Save, a tributary of the Danube. Here an oval- 
shaped terrace, some 500 paces in length and half 
this in breadth, presents a steep front to the river, 
but elsewhere falls away, except at the west end, 
where the escarpment turns abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a bay in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is S or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
and is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not submerged during the periodical 
floodings of the Save. It is called ‘ Gradina,’ i.c. 

‘ fort,’ oy the peasants ; and here, during heavy- 
floods, they find shelter for themselves and their 
cattle ; and for the same reason it contains two 
village cemeteries — one for the Catholics and one 
for the Orthodox Protestants. 

For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the i-icinity of Donja Dolina were now and 
again presented to the Landcsmusenm at Sarajevo 
— a fact which at last induced Giro Truhelka, 
head of the archieological department, to visit the 
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found on if; from time to time had not been care- 
fully collected, but nevertheless a goodly number 
had been sent to the museums of Parma and Rome. 
They are similar to the ordinary relics character- 
istic of the terremare, such as pottery (including 
the famous ansa lunata), loom weights, terra-cotta 
figurines of animals, and various objects of deer- 
horn, together with an assortment of Bronze Age 
implements, weapons, and ornaments. 

The opinion of Pigorini and other Italian authori- 
ties is that the onginal lake-dwellers came into 
Italy from the great highway of the Danube by 
way of Croatia, Carinthia, and Venetia. On 
reaching the Po valley, they founded settlements 
in the lakes of Garda, Fimon, Arquh, and others 
during the transition period between the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. In the lake of Garda the settle- 
ments were numerous, and some of them continued 
to flourish down to the early Iron Age. In moving 
westwards these immigrants followed the left bank 
of the Po, founding settlements in the intermediate 
lakes, until they reached the lakes of Varese and 
Maggiore, which henceforth became their head- 
quarters in the western part of the valley. Mean- 
while the early settlers who remained in the eastern 
district began to found lake-dwellings (palafitte) 
on swampy ground, the lakes here being too few 
to affbrd suitable accommodation for their increas- 
ing agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Subse- 
quently they crossed to the south side of the Po, 
where, the land being low-lying and subject to 
inundations, they continued their inherited system 
of habitations with the addition of having them 
fortified by a moat and a rampart. The crossing 
of the Po, which doubtless was a great military 
achievement, is supposed to have taken place at 
Viadana, and it is worthy of note that the great 
camp of Castellazzo was in the vicinity, on the 
frontier of the territories of the Ibero-Liguri, the 
original inhabitants of the country — a fact which 
seems to the present writer to have been the raison 
d’etre for the e.xceptional defences of the terramara 
villages of Western Emilia. On the east side, to- 
wards Bologna, the hut-constructors of the Stone 
Age were conquered and subjugated by the terra- 
maricoli, who then installed themsplves in their 
hut villages — thus accounting for the remains of 
the two civilizations being met with in the stations 
and habitable caves all along the coast of the 
Adriatic. Gradually these terramara folk moved 
southwards, and, according to Pigorini, became 
the actual founders of Rome. At any rate, a 
typical terramara station has been discovered as 
far south as Taranto. 

S. Terpen. — We now proceed to inquire if struc- 
tures analogous to the terremare are found else- 
where in Europe. It is a remarkable fact that, 
notwithstanding the striking appearance which 
the Swiss lake-villages must have presented to 
strangers, classical •Nvriters are absolutely silent 
about them. Such reticence does not, however, 
apply to the class of remains now about to be 
described. Before the construction of the great 
sea-dikes of Holland, the whole of West Friesland 
would have been in that hybrid condition described 
by Pliny (HiVxvi. 1), in which it was difficult to 
say whether it belonged to sea or land : 

* Here a wretched race Is found, inhahltinff either the more 
elevated spots of land, or else eminences artificially constructed, 
and of a height to which they know by experience that the 
highest tides will never reach. Here they pitch their cabins ; 
and, when the waves cover the surrounding country far and 
wide, like so many mariners on board ship are they,' etc. 

At the present time this region is studded ■with 
certain low mounds called terpen. Frora a map of 
their geographical distribution recently issued hy 
the Friesch Genootschap, it appears that their 
number in Friesland alone amounts to 500, of 
which 200 have already been excavated. Of the 


remaining 300 many are not available for either 
agricultural or archosological purposes, being occu- 
pied by villages, churches, cemeteries, etc. Like 
the terremare, these fery-mounds have for a lou'' 
time been excavated on account of their rich aii° 
moniacal deposits, which are used by agricultnrisis 
as guano •, but, until they accidentally attracted 
the attention of archmologists, nobody seemed to 
have given a thought to tlieir origin. As their 
excavation is prosecuted solely in the interests of 
agriculture, little attention is paid to the position 
of the archffiological treasures which they contain. 
Either a canal or a railway siding is conducted to 
the perpendicular facing of the excavation, and 
from it the transporting boats or waggons are 
filled. Most of the larger antiquarian objects jire 
thus secured, but many of the smaller articles, 
such as beads and ornaments, escape observation. 
From the relics thus collected the curator of tlie 
Leeuwarden Museum has the privilege of selecting 
any that he thinks necessary for the national col- 
lection, hut the rest may be sold or disposed of 
privately. 

As to the origin of the terpen, they are now 
proved to have been originally constructed as pile- 
dwellings, at least as regards some parts of their 
interior ; and some of them are probably tlie 
actual mounds described by Pliny. The modus 
operandi was, in the first place, to raise a circular 
ring-mound of mud during ebb-tide. When this 
mound was sufficiently elevated to keep the waves 
outside, wooden platforms supported on short 
stakes were erected in the interior, and on these 
huts were placed. As the rubbish accumulated 
the process was repeated until tlie interior became 
a solid mound, precisely like what took place in 
the terremare. The towns of Leeuwarden and 
Leyden are said to be built over one or two terp- 
mounds. The industrial remains collected in the 
course of the excavations of the terpen, and care- 
fully preserved in the museum of the Friesch 
Genootschap at Leeuwarden, give a vivid picture 
of the culture and civilization of their inhabitants 
from pre-Roman times down to the 12th century. 

Amonp the relics the following may be noted : egff-shells (hen 
and goose), some of which were unbroken ; a flute made of the 
shank bone of an animal ; Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and Eoman 
coins ; wooden spades ; large casks for storing water ; canoes ; 
bone skates ; clay loom weights ; toilet and weaving combs ; 
beads of amber and glass ; quantities of tlie diibris of flax ; 
mittens with one stall for the thumb ; cook-spurs, etc. Latterly 
fibul® of La Tfcne types, Koman tiles and pottery (Urra sigit- 
fafu)— some spccimene of the latter having makers* marks on 
them — bridle-bits of iron, bronze pots, and Slerovinglan 
brooches have come to light ; but no objects characteristic of 
the Bronze Age, 

During the year 1905 a number of urns and 
bnman skeletons were found in a localized spot 
within a terp near Leeuwarden. Some of the 
skeletons were enclosed in coffins made of the 
hollowed trunks of trees and some in wooden 
boxes. The cinerary urns -were hand -made, and 
are regarded as of Saxon origin, dating from the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D. There were, however, a few 
wheel-made urns, which are considered to be the 
work of the Franks, as tlie wheel was not used jn 
Friesland, either by the Saxons or Frisians, till 
the 10th or 11th century. _ 

Osseous remains representing the following’ animals are 
abundantly met wth: horse, ox (several varieties), cat, 
sheep, wild boar, deer, roe, and fallow-deer. Amonk' the sKufis 
of these animals are one or two of the four-homed sheep. It 
may bo of interest to note that the bones of this ammal ^cre 
amongr those identified by R. Wilde as coming from the 
crannog of Lahore in Ireland. , 

Analogoxis structures, under the names ‘ arfen 
and ‘Wurfen/ have been described in the low- 
lying regions of East Eriesland, the fen district of 
Holland, the embouchure of the Elbe, and, inciecd, 
in nearly all the marshes along this part Y*® 
North Sea coast (see J^Timvo Lectures for 
p. 445 L). 
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0 . Pile-structures in rivers.— Habitations erected 
over the margins of rivers, though possessing 
features common to both lake-dwellings and Urrt- 
mare proper, yet differ in other respects so much 
that the}' must be treated as a separate group. 

(a) Butmir (Bosnia).— The fertile plain of Uidze, 
occupying the centre of a wide basin, about 11 
kilometres long by 7 broad, has been formed by 
sedimentary materials imported bj' numerous 
streams from the surrounding hills, which, by 
their iimction here, give rise to the river Bosna. 
In earlier times this basin was more or less a lake, 
and, indeed, in winter parts of it are still submerged. 
Almost in its centre there is a portion of land 
covering several acres, Avhich, on careful inspection, 
is seen to be a little more elevated than the part of 
the plain in its immediate proximity. This eleva- 
tion was selected by the Government as the site of 
offices for a model farm ; and, when, in 1893, ex- 
cavations for the foundations of these buildings 
were begun, it was discovered that all this raised 
area was composed of the refuse of early human 
occupancy. This pre-historic settlement, or work- 
shop, as some suppose it to have been, is now 
known under the name of ‘ the neolithic station of 
Butmir.’ Part of the area is now occupied by a 
large dairy' and other buildings, and the rest of it 
has been excavated for scientilic purposes. A per- 
pendicular section, specially prepared to show the 
position and nature of the materials of which the 
elevation was composed, disclosed the following 
deposits in successive strata from above down- 
wards. 


On the Burlace were 12 to 16 inches ot clnyey soil; then a 
blackish streaky mbcture o( clay mould, charcoal, etc., arranged 
in wavy and more or less parallel strata. The depth of this 
heterogeneous mass was from 3 to 6 feet, and it was in it, dis- 
persed apparently throughout its entire contents regardless of 
depth, that all the relics were found. Beneath this again was a 
natural deposit ot fine yellowish clay, very adhesive and well 
adapted for the manufacture of pottery. The discovery of 
hollows, extremely variable both in size and in form, in this 
underlying virgin clay, suggested to W. Eadimsky, the super- 
intendent of the excavations, the idea that they were the 
foundations of the original huts ot the inhabitants. The sub- 
sequent discovery ot a number of round holes in these hollows, 
which were readily recognized ns having been formed by 
wooden posts, because, although the wood had entirely' decayed, 
the spaces had become filled up with dSbris, gave rise to the 
theory that the settlement was really a pile-structure— ;an 
opinion which the present writer has supported on the following 
grounds : (1) the extreme irregularity in form and size of the 
so-called hut-foundations ; (2) the occasional presence of pieces 
of charcoal, pottery, and other dibris on the surface layer ol 
the virgin clay, thus showing that the deposition of the latter 
had not entirely ceased when the settlement ivas_ founded ; 
(3) the presence of some ot the idols and other relira among 
the stuff which lay in these hollows, together with the enUre 
absence of hearths or evidence of fire in any ot them ; (4) the 
general horizontality of the strata which, in section, were seen 
to run across the maimn of the hollows without any break m 
continuity ; (6) at various levels throughout the debris were 
to be seen portions ot burnt and beaten clay platforms, as well 
as clay casts of the timbers which formed the walls ot the nuts. 


A peculiarity of the Butmir station the 
scarcity of organic materials ; not even a bone or 
wooden handle remained, althongb, from the 
abundance of perforated stone impementa, such 
objects must have been largely used — all havnng 
apparently disappeared by natural decomposition. 
Quantities of charred corn ivere found in different 
places throughout the debris. That gram and 
seeds were largely used as food is inferred from 
the fact that no fewer than 900 stone grinders, in- 
cluding fragments, were found throughout tue 
station. The industrial remains consist of about 
70 fragments of idols, mostly in human iorni> 
quantities of broken pottery, including some ivitli 
heantiful spiral ornamentation, and a large assort- 
ment of polished stone implements — knives, sa.ws, 
scrapers, borers, chisels, hammers, axes, and adzes 
— but no metal object is among the collection. 

(5) The village of Kipad lies on the east 

bank of the river TJna, a tributary of the have. 


Here the stream ividens into a kind of lake in 
which are two small islands accessible by wooden 
bridges supported on piles. Like other Bosnian 
rivers, the water of the Una holds in solution a 
large amount of calcareous matters which, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, are deposited, causing 
in some localities barriers across the stream. The 
miniature falls and currents by which the waters 
escape over these harriers are often utilized as the 
motive-power of com-milis. At Eipad there is 
such an obstruction stretching from the larger 
island to both shores, and along it may he seen 
a row of these little mills, in the form of wooden 
cabins planted on tall piles. In course of removing 
some obstructive materials to the free escape of 
the water from the small water-wheels, the work- 
men encountered the stumps of thickly-set piles 
in a blackish relic-bed containing fragments of 
pottery, clay weights, broken bones, etc. This 
discovery was recognized to be of so much import- 
ance that the Government gave orders to nave 
the localit}’ investigated under W. Eadimsky, the 
chief inspector of mines. Exploratory operations 
were carried on during the summers of 1893 and 
1894, and it was then ascertained that a pre- 
historic pile-structure not only occupied the whole 
space between the islands, hut also embraced a 
considerable portion of the larger island and the 
bank of the river. The upper deposits contained 
only Roman and later remains, but in the true 
culture-bed undemeatb were found burnt beams, 
organic materials, portions of platforms and huts, 
and a large assortment of relics of the pre-historic 
period. The piles were mostly made of oak stems, 
sometimes split and perforated, but of these only 
the stumps remained ; and there were two sets of 
them, a lower and an upper, wliich suggest an 
earlier and a later structure. There was also 
evidence that the settlement, or at least a portion 
of it, had been destroyed by a conflagration ; hnt 
this catastrophe did not bring it to an end. 

The objects collected were made of iron, copper, 
bronze, silver, lead, stone, clay, glass, bone, wood, 
and vegetable fibre. Among the relics were numer- 
ous articles characteristic, not only of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, but of the well-defined periods 
of Hallstatt and La Tfcne, thus proving that the 
habitation was occupied continuously from the end 
of the Neolithic Age till taken possession of by the 
Romans. During the Middle Ages the larger 
island became a fortified castle. 

Radimsky states that indications of similar pile- 
structures are to he seen at several other localities 
on the river Una, viz. at Golubic, Ribid, Kralje, 
and Brekovica. 

(c) Donja Dolina (Bosnia).— The site of this 
pile-structure is on the south hank of the river 
Save, a tributary of the Danube. Here an oval- 
shaped terrace, some 500 paces in length and half 
tins in breadth, presents a steep front to the river, 
but elsewhere falls away, except at the west end, 
where the escarpment turns abruptly inland, 
forming the bank of what was formerly a bay in 
the river. The surface of this terrace is 3 or 4 
metres higher than that of the surrounding land, 
nnd is almost the only spot in the neighbourhood 
that is not submerged during the periodical 
floodings of the Save. It is called ‘ Gradina,’ t.c. 

‘ fort,’ by the peasants ; and here, during heavy 
floods, they find shelter for themselves and their 
c.attie; and for the same reason it contains two 
village cemeteries — one for the Catholics and one 
for the Orthodox Protestants. 

For several years, articles of antiquarian value 
from the vicinity of Donja Dolina were now and 
again presented to the Landesmusenm at Sarajevo 
-^a fact which at last induced Giro Truhelka, 
bead of the orclueological department, to visit the 
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locality. On walking along the river, at the foot 
of the ‘ Gradina,’ he observed the tops of oak piles 
protruding through the river mud, while scattered 
around them were fragments of pottery, spindle- 
whorls, prism-like objects of burnt clay, worked 
portions of deer-horn, etc., from which he con- 
cluded that before him lay the ddbris of a pre- 
historic pile-structure. Excavations were begun 
in the following year (1900), and continued for 
several successive seasons when the water-level of 
the Save was favourable. The results are of great 
arclueological importance from the wealth and 
variety of the relics discovered, and the ability 
with which they are recorded in two magnificently 
illustrated reports by Truhelka (Wissensch. Mitt, 
aus Bosnien und dcr Herzegoioina, ix. [Vienna, 
1904] and xi. [do. 1909]). 

From the very beginning of the excavations it 
became evident that the structural details of this 
settlement deviated, in many respects, from the 
ordinary Pfahlbautcn as hitherto known in Europe. 
The first interesting discovery was a row of piles 
running parallel to the river, which proved to have 
been the under portion of a palisade against the 
current, as the piles were bound together by inter- 
twining willow thongs. In continuing the excava- 
tions inwards, the excavators brought to light the 
remains of several houses supported on wooden 
posts. These posts were thickly set, no fewer 
than 978 having been counted over an area of 1160 j 
square metres — nearly one for every square metre. 
Many of them, however, belonged to a later period, 
and were inserted to strengthen old timbers for 
the support of new houses. They were for the 
most part made of oak tree-stems, seldom split or 
squared, and well pointed with sharp metal tools. 
A little back from the river palisade there was a 
raised promenade from which a sloping gangway 
gave access to the underground vaults containing 
the supporting piles, as well as to the platforms on 
which the houses had been erected. Little of the 
structural details of the dwelling-houses remained, 
except tlie foundations of the partition walls and 
some loose spars and boards, which crumbled into 
dust as soon as they were exposed to daylight. 
During the excavations the sites of eleven houses 
were exposed, all of different dimensions, one 
measuring 4'5 metres by 6 metres, and another 
6 by 9 metres. By comparing the more perfect 
remains from different sites, a fairly correct idea 
of their plan and internal arrangement was ob- 
tained. Each consisted of a large room and one 
or two smaller compartments. The former was 
regarded as the kitchen, with a fire-place, a hearth, 
and an oven made of well-burnt clay. 

It is difficult to determine the former extent of 
this singular settlement. Strong stumps of piles 
were met with over a large area of the adjacent 
river-bed. It has also been ascertained that during 
the digging of graves in the Catholic cemetery the 
same class of relics were often thrown un. From 
these and other suggestive facts, it has been con- 
jectured that the whole of the ‘Gradina Htigel’ 
consists of the d6bris of pile-dwellings— an area 
approximately amounting to 25,000 square metres. 

That the underground vaults were sometimes 
utilized as cattle-pens was made evident by the 
large amount of animal dung that had accumulated 
in some of them. But this was not the_ only use 
to which they were put, as in several instances 
cineiarj’’ urns and wooden cofiins (the latter con- 
taining human remains) were found. One coffin, 
that of a child, had the skeleton below the pelvis 

E ierced by a supporting pile, showing_ that this 
nrial was older than the reconstruction of the 
superincumbent dwelling-house. The urns con- 
tained the incinerated remains of bodies, charcoal, 
ashes, and an extraordinary wealth of grave-goods ; 


but, unfortunately, the latter had been greatly 
damaged by the fire. It would appear, from the 
valuable nature of some of these offerings, that the 
cremated persons were of greater social distinction 
than those buried by inhumation. The objects 
consisted of fibulas and spiral bracelets of bronze, 
beads of glass, amber, and enamel, and other 
ornamental relics characteristic of the Hallstatt 
period. Of special interest was one um, which 
contained a necklet composed of several hundred 
beads of amber, enamel, and coloured glass, seven 
cowrie shells, two perforated teeth, and a large 
clay bead without any ornamentation. Among 
the relics which supply a clue to tJie latest date 
of the settlement were five coins, one of bronze 
and the others of potin — all ‘ barbarous imitations 
of tlie tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon’ (356- 
336 B.C.). 

A discovery Avhich materially helped to define 
the chronological horizon of the pile-dwellings was 
the identification of the cemetery in which their 
inhabitants were buried. It was located on some 
ridges, not subject to submergence, at a distance 
of some 600 paces to the south-west of the P/ahlhau, 
and 200 from the present bed of the river. This 
necropolis contained both burnt and unburnt inter- 
ments, and yielded an immense assortment of relics 
whicli, from the standpoint of archmology, were 
recognized to be precisely similar to those dis- 
interred from the excavations in the ‘Gradina.’ 

(d) Pile-structures in Hungary. — On the right 
bank of the Theiss, a few miles from the railway 
station of Szolnok, near the village of T6szeg, there 
is an artificial mound to which, since the meeting 
of the International Congress of Pre-historic 
Archceology at Budapest, in 1876, mucli import- 
ance has been attached, on account of tlie opinion 
expressed by L. Pigorini that it is identical in 
structure with the terramam-deposits of Northern 
Italy. The mound, though considerably under- 
mined by the river Theiss during the great floods of 
1876, is still of considerable extent, measuring 360 
metres in length and 100 in breadth, and rising to 
a maximum height of 8 metres above the surround- 
ing plain. It is only in times of flood that the waters 
reach die mound, its usual bed being a mile and a 
half distant. When the artificial nature of tlie 
mound became known in consequence of the section 
exposed by the floods, some extensive e.xcavations 
were made to ascertain the archajological character 
of its contents. An assortment of the_ objects col- 
lected during these researches "was exhibited at tlie 
Congress, among which were the following ; 

Perforated hamniers of stag-horn, various pointed implements 
of bone and horn, perforated teeth and the leg-hone of a horse 
pierced in two places, probably o skate, polished^ stone celts 
(some perforated), four flint flakes (one of obsidian), corn 
grinders, and vorjous worked stones ; a fragment of a bronze 
pin, a bronze knife, and a small ingot of this metaf ; pottery, 

In the form of a variety of dishes, some with handles ; various 
objects of burnt clay— a whistle, buttons, spoons, and eighteen 
pyramidal and perforated clay weights ; a considerable amount 
of food-refuse, such as bones of animals, scales of fish, land 
shells, charred grain, etc. 

During the meeting of the Congress, L. Pigorini, 
K. von Virchow, and Miss J. blestorf visited the 
T6szeg excavations and made some further re- 
searches which enabled them to agree on the 
correctness of the followng propositions, which were 
puhlislied in separate reports after their return 


ome : 

O) The existence of piles and wooden beams was aaftsJi'O' 
)rifj- proved at three different levels ; (2) the materials which 
mtained the debris o' ■ .' ' ' . " i 

id, and formed undu ' ■ 

iss of 4 metres ; (3) ' ' ■ ' ■ “ 

iree pre-historic ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. 

P. Romer gave an account of his excavations at 
'6szeg and other localities to the members or the 
ongress in an article entitled ‘ Les Terramares cn 
[ongrie.’ It is worthy of note that in one of the 
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stations, viz. Ascott-haloni, lie'mentions that rotten 
piles were ohserved in its lowest stratum before 
Figorini called attention to their significance. 
The author concludes his article by stating that 
terramara deposits ai-e by no means confined to 
the valley of the Theiss, as they have alread 5 ’ been 
observed in various other low-lying localities in 
the Danubian valley, both above and below 
Budapest. But the task of excavating such huge 
masses goes beyond the means at the disposal of 
ordinarj' archteological societies.' 

7 . General remarks. — Notwithstanding the dis- 
covery of various portions of human skeletons at 
several stations, and their subjection to the ex- 
amination of anatomical experts, anthropologists 
are not agreed that the data thus ascertained 
prove that the constructors of the pre-historic 
pile-structures belonged to one race with definite 
physical characteristics. T. Studer {ZE xvii. [1SS5] 
548) advocates the theory of Troyon, viz. that with 
the introduction of bronze there came a new race 
of people ; and this opinion he bases on the fact 
that at Sutz and Vinelz two kinds of human skulls 
were found, viz. brachycephalic and dolichocephalic, 
whereas in the pure Stone Age stations only the 
former were, according to him, met with. Virchow’s 
conclusions on lacustrine craniology are as follows 
[ib., p. 300) ; 

( 1 ) In the stations of the pure Stone Atre brachycephalic 
skulls only ore known to a certainty to have existed. (2) In the 
transition period both brachycephalic anddolichocephalicskulls 
are known. (3) In the full Bronze Age there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of dolicliocephalic skulls. 

On these grounds Virchow thought that during 
the Bronze Age a new people joined the original 
lake-dwellers oy degrees, but not as conquerors 
subverting the previous order of things — an opinion 
which seems to be strengthened by the undoubted 
continuity of the same social organizations in both 
these periods. Bronze was graduallj' introduced, 
and it took some time to supersede the cutting 
implements previously in use. Nor was there any 
violent disturbance of the previous conditions of 
social life. The original system of constructing 
lake-villages was continued, aud the only changes 
detected in their structure were such as can be 
accounted for by the use of better implements. 

Although trepanning was practised in Central 
Europe as far back as the Stone Age, it does not 
appear that this custom was prevalent to a, great 
extent among the lake-dwellers. Segments of the 
upper portions of human crania, supposed to have 
been used as drinking-cups, were found at Gerla- 
iingen, Sutz, Schaffis, and Locras; and from the 
last-named there was also a skull having a circular 

E ortion cut out, as if post mortem trepanning had 
een performed. Eoundlets cut out of skulls are 
supposed to have been used as charms, and such 
refics are frequently found in the graves of the 
period. From lake-dwellings only two of these 
objects have been recorded ; one from Concise has 
two small perforations, and another, figured by 
Gross, has one hole. On the Trajan column a 
Dacian village is represented as having human 
skulls set on poles before the walls. The finding 
of skulls of different races in the lake-villages 
might, therefore, be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that they were trophies of their enemies, and 
not the skulls of their actual inhabitants. 

In eastern Savitzerland and the Danubian valley 
the number of settlements greatly decreased during 
the Bronze Age, while in the Lake of Geneva they 
increased, and in Lake Bourget its eight stations 
flourished almost exclusively in the Bronze period. 
In instituting a comparison between the ordinarj' 

' For nn elaborate and hichly illustr-ited account of the 
{f....*... — in Europe, readers may con- 
F ■ . - ■ - . book, Pala'oUthic Man and 
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lake-dwellings and the terremare of Italy, it may 
be observed that the latter term was originally 
applied only to the fertilizing materials, and not, 
as at present, to the tout ensemble of a settlement. 
From this point of view any organic refuse from 
an inhabited site containing a sufficiently large 
amount of amnioniacal products to be used as fer- 
tilizers (as was the case with the contents of the 
Barma Grande cave at Mentone) might be not 
inappropriately so designated. If, on the other 
hand, the special features of Castellazzo — moat, 
dike, contrajforte, canals, roadways, citadel, ritual 
pits, trapezoidal diape — must be regarded as essen- 
tial characteristics of terramara stations in general, 
then it must be admitted that there are few such 
structures outside Western Emilia. If, however, 
the few knoivn examples of the Castellazzo type 
be excluded on the ground that they were militarj' 
forts, we can find in the Po valley parallels to all 
the settlements which we have described elsewhere 
in Europe. In pile-structures on the sea-shore, 
and on marshj' ground liable to flooding, dikes were 
indispensable. The Butmir station belonged to 
the Stone Age, and it did not appear that a dike 
was necessary either for defence against enemies 
or to prevent flooding, as it was constructed over 
water. 

Much significance has been assigned to the pottery 
Icnown as ansa lunata or cornitta. Formerly the 
manufacture of this handle was supposed to be a 
monopoly of the terramara folk of Emilia, but now 
it has been shown to have a wider distribution, 
extending soutliwards along the coast of the 
Adriatic as far as Taranto and other localities in 
S. Italy. It is found in the lake-dwellings of 
the eastern district of the Po valley, but— what is 
very remarkable— it is entirely absent from those 
of Piedmont and Western Lombardy. Outside 
Italy it is common in the earlj' Iron stations of 
Bosnia, as at Kipad and Donja Dolina, as well as 
in Bohemia, Lower Austria, Hungary, StjTia 
lettino di Palct. Ital, xv. [1889] 65). Before the 
brachycephalic lake-dwellers swarmed into Europe, 
its neolithic inhabitants were dolichocephalic, and 
disposed of their dead by inhumation. It appears 
that they freely associated with the newcomers, 
as was the case with the Ibero-Liguri in N. 
Italy, where remains of the two civilizations were 
found on the same stations, that of the Stone Age 
being in the lower strata. There is evidence to 
show that burial by cremation was practised by the 
terramara folk, and by both the eastern and western 
lake-dwellers towards the end of the Bronze Age 
and beginning of the Iron Age ; but whether the 
latter were cremationists on flieir first appearance 
in Italy is a problem that has not j'et been solved. 
Singularly enough, the same uncertainty has been 
experienced with regard to the burial customs of 
the lake-dwellers of Central Europe. Some archoe- 
ologists are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of this question, on the plea that the manner of 
disposing of the dead is hereditarily so rooted in 
the human constitution that it would not be readily 
changed. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary 
is the case. Cremation, being the outcome of 
religious ideas, powerfully influenced humanity in 
those early days, and spread like wild-fire through- 
out the whole of Europe, so that the change from 
inhumation to incineration might have been ac- 
complished in a short space of time. 

Tlie cause of the almost sudden discontinuance 
of ih^palafitte system of habitation all over Europe 
at the end of the Bronze Age is not known. We 
may, however, surmise that it was deeply-seated, 
and partly due to the law of the sun-ival of the 
fittest, or rather the destruction of the unfittest. 
In the smaller lakes the growth of punt would 
make lacustrine habitations useless as a means 
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of defence. Of the settlements in the Po valley 
the Jake-dwellings of Lake Garda were the last to 
be abandoned, but the terremare ceased to be 
occupied at an earlier period, apparently having 
been found inadequate to supply the social com- 
forts prevalent among the races who subsequently 
dominated the Italian peninsula. 

_ In conclusion, we are justified, from a considera- 
tion of the archfeological phenomena hitherto dis- 
closed by lacustrine research, in formulatin" the 
hypothesis that the primary founders of the lake- 
dwellings of Europe were brachycephalic immi- 
grants, _ in the neolithic stage of culture, who, in 
successive hordes, moved westwards by way of the 
Danubian valley, but occasionally diverged from 
the main route into the numerous affluents of the 
Danube. The goal of all these shepherd farmers 
was the rich and well-watered jpasture-Iands along 
the lakes, brooks, and springs of the Alpine regions, 
which constitute the primary sources of the great 
rivers of Central Europe and their tributaries. The 
Scottish and Irish crannogs, the Glastonbury lake- 
village, and other lacustrine habitations of the 
Iron Age were but sporadic remnants of the more 
ancient system, which, like every dying art, passed 
through a stage of degeneration before final extinc- 
tion. 

Litebatdbb. — F or an exhaustive list of the literature on lake- 
dwellings up to 1890, see ‘Bibliography of Lake-dwelling Re- 
searches in Europe ’ appended to R. Munro’s The Lake-Dwellings 
of Europe, in which over EOO books, monographs, and special 
articles on the subject are chronologically arranged. We shall 
therefore here note only a few of the more general works on 
lake-dwellings, classifying them in chronological sequence ; F. 
Keller, ‘Die keltischen Pfahlbauten in den Schweizerseen,' 
Mitt, der antiguar, Gesellsch. in Zurich, ix. (1854), being the 
first report on the Swiss lake.dwelUngs(aince then other 8 reports 
have appeared in the Proceedings of the same Society, the 9th by 
J. Heierli in 1888) ; W. R. Wilde, ‘ On Crannogs,’ in Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, 1857; W. M. Wyllie, ‘On Lake-Dwellings 
of the early Periods,’ Arohoeologia, xxxviii. (1859) ; F. Troyon, 
Habitations Igeustres des temps anciens et modemes, Lausanne, 
I860; L. Rutitaeyor,D{e -Faunader Pfahtbauieninder Sehtceiz, 
Basel, 1861 ; J. Lubbock, ‘ On the Ancient Lake-Habitations in 
Switzerland,’ Nat. Hist. Review, 1862, and Prehistoric Times, 
London, 1865, Vigis ; F. Keller, The Lake-Dwellings of Swit- 
zerland and other Parts of Europe, Eng. tr., J. E.,liee, London, 
1866, 21878 ; E. Desor and L. Favre, Le Bel Age du bronze 
lacustre en Suisse, Neuchatel, 1874 ; R. Munro, Ancient 
Scottish Lake-Dxvellings or Crannogs, Edinburgh, 1882; V. 
Gross, Les Protohelvltes, Paris, 1883 ; E, Vouga, Les Helvites 
d la Tine, Neuchltel, 1885 ; W. G. Wood-Martin, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Ireland, Dublin, 1886; R. Munro, The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe, London, 1890 ; T. E. Feet, The Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily, Oxford, 1909; R. 
Munro, Paleolithic Man and Terramara Settlements tn 
Europe, Edinburgh, 1912. A monograph on the Glastonbury 
lake-village in two volumes is now being published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Glastonbury (1911-14). 

Robert Mdnro. 

LALANGS.— See BoDos. 

LAMAISM. — The term ‘Liimaisra’ is now em- 
ployed by many Europeans to designate the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, and is intended to identify with that 
religion the Tibetan Buddhist monks, who are 
generally known as Lamas, ‘ the superior ones.’ It 
first appears to have been used by Koppen (and 
presumably coined by him) in his Lamatsche Hier- 
archic und Kirche, 1859, which, as a pioneer work, 
gave some currency to the term_, although it was 
employed by him only a few times and merely 
incidentally. It was not, however, adopted, though 
mentioned, by Emil Sohlagintweit in 1863, who was 
the first authoritative systematic writer on the 
subject, setting aside the ponderous compilation 
by A. (jiiorgi of the 18th cent. (Alphabetum Tihet- 
anum. Home, 1762), which was little more than a 
literary curiosity. Altogether unknown^ to the 
Tibetans themselves, who designate their creed 
‘ Buddha’s religion ’ {Sangs-rggas-kyi cIC6s)_ or ‘ the 
ortliodox religion ’ {nang-ch’os), this term is in many 
ways misleading, inappropriate, and undesirable. 
It conveys the implication that Tibetan Buddiiism ' 


differs essentially from all other forms of that 
faith — which is not a fact, for its differences from 
mediffival Indian Buddhism are relatively trifling 
and mainly external. 

The political ascendancy by which one sect of the Lamas has 
achieved temporal power in modern times is in nowise an in- 
herent part of the Buddhism professed by the Lamas, nor 
is it shared by the older sects. It is not usual to designate 
religions by the generic name of their clergy; theeplthet ‘Brah- 
manism’ presents no real analogy, ns that title is cponjmle 
for the Supreme Creator in that faith, as well as descriptive 
of his ministers. Phonetio.illy, also, the word is anomalous; 
for on the analogy of ‘ Buddhism ’ from Buddha, it should bs 
‘ Laraism.’ Altogether, therefore, ‘ Lamaism ’ is an undesirable 
designation for the Buddhism of Tibet, and is rightly dropping 
out of use. 

As the Buddhism of Tibet is intrinsically identi- 
cal with, and derived from, Indian Buddiiism of the 
Mahayana, the following account will indicate 
chiefly those features in which the Tibetan differs 
from the Indian Mahayana {g.v. for the general 
Buddhist doctrine and practices). 

I. Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. — The 
indigenous religion of Tibet was the Bon, a primi- 
tive animistic cult (see Tibet). According to all 
the vernacular histories, especially the most author- 
itative, the ‘ Chronicle of the Kings ’ {Bgyal rahs, 
and the somewhat apocryphal ilani-blcah-hbum). 
Buddhism was first introduced into Tibetin thereign 
of King Srong-btsan Gam-po, who died A.D, 650. 
But in the Lhasa lithic edicts of 783, published by 
the present avriter (JBAS, 1909, p. 931), the intro- 
duction of ‘the orthodox religion,’ t.e. Buddhism, 
is stated in general terms to have taken place 
several generations before Srong-btsan’s epoch. 
This, however, may merely refer to the current 
legend that five generations before the advent of 
the latter, in the reign of a king named Lha Tbo- 
tho-ri, certain Buddhist tracts and some relics fell 
from heaven upon the top of the king’s palace, but 
that up till Srong-btsan’s reign no one was able to 
decipher the ■writing. There seems to be no doubt 
that the indigenous histories are strictly correct in 
stating that before Srong-btsan’s time Buddhism 
had not yet penetrated Tibet, and that that 
country was without a knowledge of the written 
character which is now called ‘Tibetan,’ which is 
merely a slightly modified form of the Indian 
alphabet as current in N, India (and in Khotan) in 
the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. It was certainly 
Srong-btsan who introduced this character, and 
along with it Buddhism in the form then most 
popular in India, the Mahayana. 

■rhe credit for the latter achievement is given m 
the Mani-bkah-hbiim (the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Srong-btsan) to the two chief wives of 
the king, one the daughter of the king of Nepal 
and the other an imperial Chineseprinoess. Though 
it is probable that these ladies may have contn- 
buted to the introduction of the new religion, as 
both of them certainly were Buddhists, it appears 
possible that Srong-btsan himself took the initia- 
tive, as he procured his Indian letters and early 
Buddhist texts from remote Kashmir, and not from 
the more accessible Buddhist country of NepaU 
from which he would presumably have obtained 
them, bad he been then married to his Nepalese 
■tt’ife ; and his Chinese marriage was still later (m 
A.D. 641). The first booklet translatedinto Tibetan 
in the new letters was a hymn to Avalokita on the 
OHimaniformula — which formula, it iarccordetl, ho 
en^waved on stone. As the first patron of Buddliisni 
in Tibet, Srong-btsan was canonized, as -o’ere also 
bis wives, by the grateful monks in later days. _ 

But Srong-btsan was not the saintly pemon ho is 
pictured in the religious histories, for he is seen in 
the contemporary Chinese chronicles to have been 
engaged all his life in bloody wars (see Ins invasion 
of Central India in A.D. 647 as desenbed by the 
present writer in Asiatic Quart. Bev., vol. xxxn. 
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[1911]). He certainly did little, if anything, in the 
way of Buddhist propaganda. He built a few 
temples to enshrine the images brought to him in 
dower by his Buddhist wives. One of these w'as 
the nucleus of the present great cathedral-temple 
at Lhasa, ‘ the house of the lord ’ (Jo-k’ang ; cf. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 23, 28, 300, and 
Lluxsa and Its Mysteries, pp. 341, 361 f.). He built 
no monasteries, and, according to the vernacular 
histories, no order of monks -was established till 
over a century later. 

2 . Establishment of the monastic Order. — After 
Srong-btsan’s death (a.D. 650), Buddhism made 
little headway against the indigenous Bon cult, 
and was resisted by the people until the accession 
of Khri-Srong De-btsan, the fifth in succession 
after Srong-btsan. The son of an imperial Chinese 
princess, he was an ardent Buddhist and proselyt- 
izer. Desirous of establishing an Order of Buddhist 
monks among his people, on the advice of his family 
Buddliist priest, Santiraksita, an Indian, he sent to 
India for the kinsman of ttie latter. This was Pad- 
makara or Padmasambhava, of the then popular 
ritualistic and mystical Yoga school at Nalanda 
college, and skilled in Buddhist spells (dharani). 
He was a native of Udayana (latterly known as 
Swat and Kafiristan) on the Peshawar frontier of 
N. India, and he arrived in Tibet in a.d. 747, with 
several other Indian monks, who were induced to 
settle in the country. Padmakara established the 
first monastery at Sam-yas in a.d. 749 on the left 
bank of the Brahmamutra river about thirty miles 
to the south-east of Lhasa, and installed Santirak- 
§ita as its abbot, with seven Tibetan novices as the 
nucleus of the Order. Of these novices three were 
elderly; and the first of them, Dpal-bangs, who 
succeeded thirteen years later to the abbotship, 
may be said to be the first ‘ Lfima.’ He appears 
to have studied in India also, and to be the same as 
Ska-ba-bha-po Dpal-brtsegs, who was one of the 
chief early translators of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
canon into the Tibetan language. 

‘Lama’ is a Tibetan word meaning ‘supreme 
one,’ and is strictly applicable only to Tibetan 
abbots (q.v.) and the most learned among the 
ordained monks. By courtesy, however, _ it is 
generally extended in popular conversation to 
ordained monks in general. 

3 . Founder of the monastic Order.— ^Padmakara, 
the founder of the Order of Buddhist monks in 
Tibet, is commonly kno^vn as Padmasambhava, 

‘ the lotus-bom ’ (in Tibetan Pad-ma Byung-gnas), 
or as ‘ the teacher treasure ’ (Guru Kin-po-ch’e), 
and also as ‘ L 6 -p 6 n ’ {slob-dpon), the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Indian guru, ‘ teacher.’ It is 
not easy now to discover with certainty the 
details of his teaching, but from the remarkably 
high literary standard of the monks associated 
■with him, as shown by their scholarly translations 
from the Sanstoit canon, it is difficult to believe 
that he was the quasi-shamanistic priest that he is 
represented to have been by the old unreformed 
sects. There is no doubt that he was a believer in 
'Tantrik mysticism "with its prayers to various 
Buddhist gods and goddesses ; but so were the 
great Indian Buddhist patriarchs, the metaphysi- 
oists Vasubandhu and Aianga, before his day. _Ho 
canonical translations are found ascribed to him ; 
but he is the reputed author of several manuals of 
worship {sudhanas) ^ for compelling the good ser- 
vices of certain deities by means of the repetition of 
spells (dharani) after the style of the Brahmanical 
mantras — a class of literature which was prevalent 
in Indian Buddhism at that period. 

4 . Translation of the Indian Buddhist CMon. — 
Under the zealous patronage of King Kliri-Srong 

1 Sf« Ust. of eadAanizt by F. W. Thomas in ilusion, xxii. [1003] 
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i De-btsan, Padmfikara initiated an era of great 
literary activity and_ scholarship for the transla- 
tion of the Buddhist canon from the Indian 
Sanskrit. Several of the most intellectual youths 
were sent to India to leam Sanskrit and Buddhist 
philosophy in its home in mid-India, and some ot 
the most learned monks of India ■were induced to 
proceed to Tibet and settle there for this evan- 
gelizing work. In a letter embedded in the great 
commentary, the Tan-gyur (xciv. 387 If.), addressed 
to this king by the Indian monk Buddhaguhya, 
we read : 

‘Thou didst dispatch to India Vnirotohana, Skn-ba-dpal 
brtsegs, Kluyi rgyal mts’an, Te-shes sde, Armandju, and 
others, to whom thou didst intrust much wealth of gold and 
silver, to get the Dharma, increase the little religion that was 
in thy realm, and open the window which would let in the light 
on the darkness ol Bod [Tibet], and bring in its midst the life- 
giving waters.’ 1 

This indicates clearly that in the middle of the 
8 th cent. A.D. Tibet was scarcely recognized as a 
Buddhist country at all. The young Tibetans 
named therein are some of the best Icnown trans- 
lators of the Tibetan scriptures. 

5 . Authenticity and historical value of Tibetan 
canon. — These Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canon are now of great historical import- 
ance, as they preserve with remarkable accuracy 
the Indian texts, of which most of the originals have 
been lost in India. The Tibetan translations of 
these texts, as tested by the few surviving Sanslcrit 
fragments and by isolated texts preserved in 
Nepal, display such scrupulous literary accuracy, 
even down to the smallest etymological detail, as 
to excite the admiration of all modem scholars 
who have examined them. Thus their authorita- 
tiveness is placed beyond dispute. 

These canonical texts thus afibrd, along with the 
less precise Chinese and Japanese translations of 
the same originals, invaluable means for control- 
ling, supplementing, and correcting the less detailed 
Pali versions of the early scriptures, and explaining 
ambiguous terms in the latter, thereby enabling us 
to gain a more correct knowledge of Buddha and 
his doctrine than has been forthcoming from purely 
Ceylonese sources. On this account the study of 
Tibetan has become indispensable to students of 
Buddhist Sanskrit and of Buddhism in general. 
The excellent Tibeto-Sanskrit dictionaries date 
from this literary epoch, and the formation of the 
classical Tibetan style. The divisions of the 
Tibetan Buddhist canon will be indicated below. 

6 . Growth of the Order and popular adoption 
of Buddhism . — The institution of the indigenous 
Order on these Indian lines was opposed by Cliinese 
Buddhists, under a Mahayana monk named 
Hwa-sliang (the Chinese term for a Buddhist monk 
corresponding to the Sanskrit upadhyaya, or 
‘master’). These Chinese, who appear to have 
been itinerant priests, were defeated in argument 
by the Indian Kamalasila, and expelled from the 
country, leaving the Indian system to be developed 
unmolested. Many monasteries and Buddhist 
temples -were established all over the country, and 
Buddhism became the State religion of the 
land. 

A second development of literary actiidty and 
Buddhist propaganda occurred in the reign of Ral- 
pa-Chan, the grandson of Khri-Srong De-btsan, in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. A.D., when the 
work of translation of the Great Commentaries by 
Nagfirjuna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhu, etc., -was 
actively prosecuted, and most of the remaining 
canonical books completed. Among the Indian 
translatora employed by Eal-pa-Chan were the 
monks Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, Surendrabodhi, 
PrajuAvarman, Dana^ila, and Bodhiraitra, assisted 
by the Tibetan translators (or lo-tsa-va) Pal-brtseg* 

I W. W. Rockhill, L\fe of the Buddha, p, Z2L 
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Ye-shessde and Ch’os-kyi-gyal-ts’an. At least 
half of the two great Tibetan collections, canon 
and commentaries, is the work of their hands. 

_Ral-pa-Chan endowed most of the monasteries 
with State lands and the right to collect tithes and 
taxes. His ardent devotion to Buddhism, indeed, 
led to his assMsination and the downfall of the 
monarchy, which event paved the way for the 
eventual rise of a hierarchy. The murderer of 
Ral-pa-Chan was his brother Lang-darma, who 
was at the head of a Bon faction, on which some 
authentic light is thrown by the Lhasa edict pillar 
inscription of A.D. 842, published by the writer 
{JBAS, 1909, p. 1267) ; on ascending the throne he 
actively persecuted the Buddhists, and did his 
utmost to uproot that religion. He desecrated and 
destroyed many temples and monasteries, burned 
the sacred books, and forced many of the monks to 
become butchers. He was in turn assassinated 
within three years by a Buddhist monk disguised 
as a Black Hat Bon devil-dancer, and this incident 
is now a favourite episode in the popular sacred 
plays. _ 

7 . Rise of the hierarchy. — Although on the 
downfall of the dynasty Tibet became subdivided 
into several principalities. Buddhism continued to 
grow steadily in p^ularity, and the priests became 
more and more influential, till eventually, in the 
13th cent., a hierarchy was established with 
temporal sway. This was effected by the great 
Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan, whose grandfather 
Jengniz Khan had conquered Tibet. Converted to 
Buddhism by the Tibetan abbot of the Sas-kya 
monastery in Western Tibet near the Nepalese 
frontier, Kublai created the Sas-kya abbot official 
head of the Buddhist Church in Tibet in return for 
the favour of formally crowning him as Emperor 
of China. He also conferred upon the learned 
Sas-kya Lama — or ‘Sas-kya Pandita,’ as he is 
usually called— the temporal rulersbip of Western 
Tibet. 

This first of the Tibetan hierarchs thus especi- 
ally patronized by the Mongols achieved ■with a 
staff of his scholars the gigantic task of translating 
the bulky Tibetan canon into Mongolian, after 
revision and collation ■with Chinese texts, the 
Mongolian character being a form of Syriac intro- 
duced into Central Asia by Nestorian Christian 
missionaries. 

The Sas-kya primacy maintained much of its 
political supremacy for several generations, and 
used its power to oppress its less-favoured rival 
sects. It burned the gi'eat Kar-gyu monastery of 
Dikung about A.D. 1320. But on the accession of 
the Ming dynasty in 1368 the Chinese Emperor 
deemed it politic, whilst conciliating the monks as 
a body, by gifts and titles, to strike at the Sas- 
kya power by raising the heads of two other 
monasteries to equal rank with it (Dikung of the 
Kar-gyu sect and Ts’al of the Ka-dam sect), and 
encouraged strife against it. 

8. Rise of the priest-kings of Lhasa. — At the 
beginning of the 16th cent. A.D., a Lama named 
Tseng- Kha-pa or Je-Rin-po-ch’e re-organized the 
reformed Ka-dam sect which had been instituted by 
the Indian monk Atlsa in 1038, and altered its title 
to ‘ The Virtuous Order,’ or Ge-lug-pa. This sect, 
which arose at Gah-ldan monastery near Lhasa, 
wore 08 a distinctive badge a yellow cap, and 
hence was known as the ‘Yellow Hat’ Order. _ It 
soon eclipsed all the others, and in five generations 
achieved the priest-kingship of the whole of Tibet, 
which it retains to this day. 

Its first Grand Lama was Tsong-IOia-pa’s nephew, 
Geden-dub, with his succession based on the idea 
of his perpetual re-incamation. In 1640 the 
Yellow Hats leapt into temporal power under the 
fifth series of Grand Liimas, the crafty prelate 


Lob-zang Gya-mts’o, also kno^wn as ‘ the fifth Jina ’ 
[a title of Buddha], Gyal-ba-Na-pa. At his request 
a Mongol prince, Gusri Khan, conquered Tibet and 
made a present of it to him, and in 1650 he was 
confirmed in the sovereignty by the aianchu 
Chinese Emperor, and also in the title of Ta-lai, 
usually written by Europeans Dalai, which is 
merely the Mongolian word for Gya-mts'o (or 
‘ Ocean ’), the surname of himself and his three 
predecessors. 

This resourceful Dalai Lsma consolidated and 
extended his rule by inventing divine legends 
about himself, and by forcibly appropriating many 
of _ the monasteries of the older sects. He also 
built for himself the famous palace-monastery on 
the red hfil at Lhasa, the name of which he changed 
to ‘ Potala,’ after the mythic Indian residence of 
the most popular of all Buddhist divinities, Avalo- 
kita, or Lord of Mercy, of whom he posed as the 
incarnation, and whose special spell was the famous 
Om mani padme Sum formula. 

9 . Origin of the succession by re-incarnation.— 
The idea of re-incarnation, which is a fundamentiJ 
element of belief in Buddhism, derived from itj 
parent Brahmanism, does not appear to have been 
definitely utilized for the regulation of the hier- 
archical succession in India, although many case? 
are cited by Tfiranfttha, from the Indian histories, 
of Indian Buddhist patriarchs and saints having 
been re-incarnated in other saints some genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The succession of the Sas-kya hierarchs was 
clearly not based upon this system, but was by nom- 
ination of relatives. The l^eUow Hat succession, 
however, indisputably shows by the dates of birth 
and death of the respective incumbents that the 
succession to the Grand Lfimaship was based upon 
the theory of direct re-incarnation. The spirit of 
the first abbot was supposed on his death to be re- 
incarnated in the world immediately as a new-born 
infant, and thus was re-bom again and again for 
the good of his monastery and particular sect of 
Yellow Hats. This theory has latterly been adopted 
as a basis for succession to the leadership of several 
other sects as well. 

Enlarging this theory, the fifth Grand Lama 
introduced the fiction of a divine origin for himself 
and his predecessors. He declared that both he 
himself and the first Yellow Hat abbot were re- 
incarnations of the most powerful and popular of 
all the kings of Tibet, namely Srong-btsan Gam- 
po ; and, further, that the latter in his turn \ya 3 
the earthly incarnation of the Compassionate Spirit 
of the mountains who had given the early 
Tibetans the magical food which transformed them 
from monkeys into men. This Compassionate 
Spirit was identified with the Buddhist ‘god of 
mercy’ Avalokita (see AvalokiteSvara), known 
in Tibetan as Chan-ra-zi,’ ‘ the all-seeing Lord (lit. 

‘ clad with eyes ’). Avalokita is especially the god 
who regulates transmigration, and who can procure 
ready entrance to paradise and escape from hell. 
His favour can be won by the repeated utterance 
of his mystic spell, the Om mani (see Jewel 
[Buddhist]) of Indian Buddhism ; hence the extreme 
popularity of this formula in Tibet, and the divine 
honours paid to the Dalai Luma, who is bcliei’cu 
to be the incarnation of this most powerful or all 
divinities. . , 

10 . Dual Grand-Lamaship. — The only_ person 
whom this Grand Lama of Lhasa pennitted to 
share to some extent his divine honours ■«’as the 
abbot of the large monastery at Tashi-Ihunpo, 
the Western capital of Tibet, belonging to his own 
Yellow Hat sect, and his own tutor. He raiseti 
this abbot to the dignity of a Grand LSma, ana 
gave him the divine pedigree of descent from the 
Bnddba-god Amitabha, the ‘Buddha of Infinite 
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Light,’ whose blissful paradise in the west is the 
popular heaven which was the goal of the majority 
of Indian Buddhists from the beginning of the 
Christian era, as it is to-day in Tibet, as well 
as in China and Japan. This pontiff is generally 
known to Europeans, after his residence, as the 
‘Tashi Lama,’ in contradistinction to the ‘Dalai 
Lama ’ of Lhasa. To Tibetans, however, the 
former of these is usually known as 'the great 
treasuie of learning,’ Pan-ch’en Rin-po-ch’e, and 
the latter as ‘the protector-treasure,’ Kyab-gon 
Rin-po-ch’e, or ‘ the victor Jina,’ a title of Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly, a third and a fourth Grand Lama of 
the dominant Yellow Hats were instituted for the 
two kingdoms outside Tibet, to which Tibetan 
Buddhism extended, namely Mongolia and China. 
The former of these at Urgya is known as Je-btsun 
Dam-pa, and possesses temporal sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia, like the Dalai Lama in Tibet; 
but, although posing as the head of the celibate 
monkhood, lie is not himself celibate. The fourth 
was appointed by the Emperor Kang-Hsi about 
• 1700, especially for Inner hlongolia, and has his 
special residence at Peking and J ehol. He is known 
to Tibetans as Chang-skya-Hu-thuk-thu, and is 
considered to be an incarnation of Eol-pai Dorje ; 
and his succession, as well as that of the Urgya 
Grand Lama, is arranged by the Dalai Lama. 

The spiritual jurisdiction of the Dalai Lama is 
not acknowledged outside Tibet and Mongolia, 
including the land of the Buriats (q.v.) bordering 
Lake Baikal in Siberia, the tracts in 'Western 
China which formerly belonged to_ Tibet, the 
isolated Tibetan monasteries in N. China, and the 
Himalayan States of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh. 
Neither the Dalai nor the Tashi Lama exercises 
any ecclesiastical authority in Tibet over the other 
and older sects, the Red Hats, whose relative laxity 
in Buddhist discipline, especially in the matter of 
uncelibaoy, they despise. 

11. Sects in Tibetan Buddhism. — No sects appear 
to have existed prior to Lang-darma’s persecution 
in the 9th cent., nor till more than a century and 
a half later. The sectarial movement seems _ to 
date from the visit to Tibet of the great Indian 
Buddhist monk Atlsa in 1038. Atisa, while cling- 
ing to Yoga and theistic Tantrism, at once started 
a reformation on the lines of the higher Indian 
Mahayana system, enforcing celibacy and high 
morality, and deprecating the Bon rites_ which had 
crept into some of the priestly practices of the 
Buddhist monks. The time was ripe for such a 
reform, as the monks in Tibet had become a very 
large and influential body, and possessed a fairly 
full and scholarly translation of the bulky Maha- 
yana canon and commentaries. 

The first of the reformed sects, and the one with 
which Atisa most intimately identified himself Avas 
the Ka-dam, or ‘ those bound by the Orders ’ ; and 
it Avas this sect that ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong-Kha-pa’s_ hands became 
less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the 
title of Ge-lug, or ‘Virtuous Order,’ the * YelloAV 
Hats,’ noAv tlie dominant established sect in Tibet. 

Atisa, or ‘the Lord’ (Jo-bo-rje), Avas the sole 
profound reformer of Tibetan Buddhism ; for we 
find that the other parallel early reformations were 
initiated by his pupils. These Avere the Kar-gyu and 
Sas-kya sects, Avliich Avere directly based in great 
measure upon Atisa’s teaching. These two sects 
may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for 
those individuals avIio found Ati§a’s high standard 
of morality and discipline too irksome. 

The residue, avIio remained Avholly unreformed 
and weakened by the loss of their best and most 
intellectual members, Avere noAv called the ‘ Old,’ 
Nying-ma, as they adhered to the old corrupt 


practices. To legitimize some of their unorthodox 
practices borroAved from the indigenous Bon faith, 
the Nying-ma Lamas began to discover hidden 
‘ revelations ’ (tcr-ma), or fictitious gospels, ascribed 
to Gnru Padmakara, authorizing these practices, 
just as, it is related, the Indian monk Nagarjuna, 
to_ secure an orthodox reception for his new doc- 
trine, alleged that Sakyamuni had entrusted the 
developed gospels to Naga demigods until men 
were _ sufficiently enlightened to comprehend the 
doctrine. Each of these ‘finders’ of the ncAv 
rcA’elations claimed to have been in a former birth 
one or other of the tiventy-five traditional disciples 
of the guru. The ‘revelations’ treat mainly of 
Bon rites Avhich are permissible in Buddhist prac- 
tice ; and they prescribe forms of worship mostly 
on the Buddhist model. These apocryphal gospels 
formed the starting-point for further subdivision 
of the semi-reformed and the old unreformed 
sects, which differ from each other chiefly by the 
particular <cr-ma-book that they have adopted 
as sanctioning the Avorship of a particular Bon 
deity. 

12. Sectarian distinctions. — The distinctions be- 
tAveen the various sects are partly theistic and 
creedal, and partly ritualistic, and are also usually 
expressed by some external difference in dress and 
symbolism. None of them relate to the personality 
or doctrine of the historical Buddha as expressed 
in the canon, as this is accepted intact by all. 
These differences may be classed as: (1) person- 
ality and title of the primordial deity or Adi- 
buddha (cf. Adibuddha) ; (2) special soAirce ol 
divine inspiration ; (3) transmitters of this special 
inspiration ; (4) meditative system of mystical in- 
sight (dariana, Tib. Ita-wa ) ; (5) special tgntra- 
revelation ; (6) personal tutelary (yi-dam) or Saivite 
Indian protective demon ; and (7) guardian demon 
{dharmapclla, Tib. ch’osshyong), sometimes of 
Tibetan type. 

The Ge-lug, or dominant YelloAV Hats, haA’o 
as their primordial deity Vajradhara (‘holder of 
the thunderbolt’), and they derive their divine 
inspiration mainly, not from the dead Sak3’amuni, 
but from the living Buddhist ‘Messiah’ Maitreya, 
the next coming Buddha, as revealed through the 
succession of Indian saints from Asanga donu to 
Atisa, and through the Tibetan saints from Atisa’s 
disciple Bromton downwards to Tsong-Klm-pa. 
The Ge-lug mystical insight is in the Lam-rim, or 
‘ graded path,’ on Avhich a commentary Avas written 
by Tsong-Kha-pa, and their special Tantra, or 
theistic manual, is Bgya-ch'en-sptjod. Their tute- 
lary Indian demon (yi-dam) is ‘ the fearful thunder- 
bolt’ Vajrabhairava (Tib. Dorje-jig-je), supported 
by Samvara (Sainbara, Tib. Dem-chog) and Guhya- 
kala (Tib. Sang-’dus) ; and their ‘ guardian ’ demon 
(dharmapula) IS ‘the six-armed lord’ (Gon-po) or 
‘the horse-necked’ (Hayagriva, Tib. Tnm-ch’en), 
both of them Indian, not Tibet.an. 

In organizing the Ge-lug sect Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected the scattered members of the Ka-dam 
from their ascetic retreats and housed them in 
monasteries, together Avith his neAv followers, 
under rigid disciplinej setting them to keep the 
253 Vinaya rules of primitive Buddhism, including 
strict celibacy, and hence obtaining for tliem the 
title of ‘ Vinaya-keepers ’ (Dulba-Luma). He also 
made them carry a begging-boAvI and Avear patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the 
Indian Buddhist mendicant. The boAvl, hoAvever, 
soon dropped out of use, as daily begging Avas not 
adapted to the sparse population of Tibet. He 
attracted folloAvers also by instituting a liighly 
ritualistic service, in part borroAved, perhaps, from 
the Nestorian Christian missionaries Avho Avere un- 
doubtedly settled at that time in Tsong-Kha, the 
locality of his early boyhood in W. China. He 
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gave his monks the yellow hat which distinguished 
them from all the other sects, who wore red hats, 
in contradistinction to the black caps of the Bon 
priests. 

The Kar-gyu, the next great sect after the 
Ge-lug, was founded in the latter half of the 11th 
cent, by the Tibetan monk Mar-pa, who had 
visited India. The name means ‘follower of the 
successive Orders,’ expressive of the belief that 
the rulings of the later Buddhist sages were in- 
spired. Its distinctive features are its hermit 
practices — meditation in caves and other retired 
places — and the following peculiarities : its primor- 
dial Buddha is also Vajradhara, and its tutelary 
Samvara ; but its mystical insight is Mahamudra 
(p’yag-rgya-ch'cn) of the ‘Middle path,’ its Tantra 
Sum-Kar bsduds, its guardian ‘the lord of the 
black cloak ’ (Bar-nag) ; its hat has a frontal 
badge like a St. Andrew’s cross (X), to sym- 
bolize that meditation with crossed knees is its 
special feature ; with these is associated a stricter 
observance of the Indian monastic rules. One 
of its most famous monks was the hermit poet 
Mila-raspa. 

The hermit feature of this sect rendered it so 
unattractive that several sub-sects arose out of it 
which dispensed with the necessity for hermitages. 
These were the Karma, Dikung-pa, To-lung-pa, 
and Dug-pa (the form dominant in Bhutan), winch 
differ from each other in having adopted a different 
‘revelation’ (ter-ina) to allow of worship of an 
aboriginal spirit. An important image in their 
temples is that of the founder of their particular 
sect or sub-sect. In Ge-lug temples Tsong-Kha-pa’s 
image is prominent and receives worship as a 
canonized saint. 

The third great reformed sect is the Sas-kya, or 
Sa-kya, taking its name from the monastery of 
that place, founded in a.d. 1072. As we have 
seen, it became under imperial Chinese patronage 
the first great hierarchy in Tibet, and in 1251 
attained for a time the temporal sovereignty, until 
eclipsed by its later rival, the Ge-lug sect. Its 
special source of inspiration is the Bodhisattva 
MaujuSri, through the Indian saints from Nagar- 
juna to Vasuputra (Vasubandhul). Its mystic 
insight is ‘the deep path ’ (gamhlnra dariana), its 
tutdary Vajra-phurpa, and its ‘guardians’ are 
‘the tent-lord’ and ‘the presence-lord’ (Gon-po 
zhab). 

Now, however, except in a few externals, it is 
practically undistinguishable from the unreformed 
Nying-ma, and celibacy is exceptional. From the 
Sas-kya two reforming sub-sects issued, the Ngor- 
paana Jo-nang, whicli differ merelj’'in the founders. 
To the latter sect belonged the famous Tibetan 
historiographer Taranatha. 

The wholly unreformed sect of Tibetan Buddhists 
are not numerous in Tibet. They are priests 
lather than monks, and are freely tinged with 
quasi-Bon cults. They are found chiefly in the 
more remote districts. They too have sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa, Kartok-pa, and Lbat-sun-pa. The 
monasteries in Sikkim chiefly belong to the last 
sect. The Bhutanese lamaseries are not Nying-ma, 
as is usually asserted by Dug-pa, a sub-sect of the 
Kar-gyu above noted. 

13. Special features of Tibetan Buddhism.— 
Contrary to Western belief, there is notiiing in 
the Buddhism professed by the monastic Order in 
Tibet which differs greatfy from the type of the 
Indian Buddhism of the Mahayana. The differ- 
ences in discipline and clothing are mainly those 
enforced by different climatic conditions. In 
doctrinal beliefs and practice the Ge-lug monks, 
who form the great majority of the Order, differ 
little from tlie Indian Buddliist monks in the early 
centuries of our era. Tho use of sacred sentences 


as protective charms or spells has been shown by 
the present writer to have been a feature of 
Buddhism in India from its commencement, and 
on the evidence of the Pali canon to have been 
practised even by Buddha himself (cf. Jewel 
[Buddhist]), and the mechanical repetition of such 
spells (dharanl or paritta) was extensively prac- 
tised about the 5th cent. a.d. by Asahga and his 
brother Vasubandliu according to the circum- 
stantial records quoted by Taranatha,’ and sup- 
ported by an early sddhana bearing Asangivs 
name. The grosser priestly theistic and demon- 
istic rites, the practice of which is restricted almost 
entirely to the unreformed sects wliich form a 
minority, are also largely of Indian ^aivite origin. 
Those which are borrowed from the indigenous 
Bon will be indicated in art. Tibet. The self- 
immolation by entombment is an extreme and re- 
volting instanee of asceticism, having its parallel 
in the self-torture of Indian yogis, but it is of 
altogether exceptional occurrence® and never 
practised by orthodox monks. 

14. Grades in the Order. — ^The monks are of two 
chief grades — the novice and the ordained, as in 
Indian Buddhism ; to these may be added at the 
lower end the neophyte and at the top the abbot, 
or head of the monastery. 

(1) The neophyte, or prob.itioner-pupil, usually a child ol 
about eight 3 ’eare of age, is called ffc-silen, i.e. the equivalent 
of the Indian vpdsaka, or ' virtuous follower,’ the ordinarj' title 
of a lay devotee. He receives instruction as in a school under 
a tutor, and is called <}d-pa isrva-pa), ‘pupil.’ (2) The noeicr, 
or ge-ts’ul, is a formallj- admitted candidate lor the Order. He 
has gone through the ceremony of 'going forth from home’ 

r‘ ! — '-rg his head formally shaved, and 

• the precepts. He is now permitted 
; ’ vices in the monastery. The great 

majority of tne iuoiiks, even the old ones, never rise above this 
grade to full initiation, (3) The fuJIj- ordained monk is called 
ge-long (dge-slong), the equivalent of the Indian bhikfit, or 
‘virtuous mendicant.’ He is usually over twenty-five years, 
and comparatively few ever reach this higli stage. He now 
has to vow to keep the 253 precepts. (4) The abbot is called 
k’an-po (of. Abbot [Tibetan)). 

Nuns are given corresponding titles. They are not numerous, 
are very illiterate, as a rule, and are allotted an Inferior position, 
scarcely higher than the ordinary lay devotee. 

15. Excessive numbers of the monks. — In 
Tibet we see Buddhism at the extreme limit of 
its inevitable development when unfettered. For 
the monastic state is an essential condition for tbe 
attainment of Buddhist salvation; and in Tibet 
this condition has been realized more fully than 
in any other Buddhist country in the world._ In- 
deed, nowliere else in the world does monasticisra 
appear ever to have reached such vast proportions. 
This has been the result of the exceptionallv 
favourable circumstances for its unchecked growth 
and development, under the fostering care of a 
temporal government which for several centuries 
has been entirely in the hands of the monks them- 


selves. 

As a consequence, there have arisen swarming 
irmies of State-supported celibate monks who live 
larasitically upon the people and decimate them, 
■since Buddhism was introduced as the State- 
religion in the 8 th cent, a.d., tho Tibetan nation, 
ivhicli formerly was one of the most virile in 
Eastern Asia, and overran and even conquered 
Jhina more than once, has steadily declined in 
lower and numbers until it now him not a 
ienth part of its former population. The only 
veneraT census of the population hitherto taken 
ippears to be one made b}’ the Chinese, so lone 
mo as 1737 ; but the proportion probably still 
lolds good, though the total number has greatly 
ieclined through the population having died oil, 
iresumably in the main as a result of the inde- 

1 F. A. Bchlefner, Geseh. dee Buddhiemtte in 
Vtersburg, 1869, pp. 103 f., 121, 12^ 140; H A. ''»ddell, 
Tihsmnf fliilt in Buddhlsm. Oetaxiat. Zeiteehr. L (191-1 
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spread monasticism, for polyandry is far from 
common. 

No. of Lamas. . 

(at 6 per familj-). 

Central Province (Bbus) . 802,500 602,190 

Western „ (Tsang) . 13,700 33,760 

316,200 635,950 


This gives one monk for every three of the entire 
lay community, including the women and children. 

The shrinkii^ of the population is evident 
everywhere in (Jentral and Western Tibet, where 
one sees numerous abandoned tracts of former 
cultivation and the ruins of former villages and 
homesteads. The population is, presumamy as a 
consequence of over-monasticism, steadily drift- 
ing towards e.vtinction. 

16. Excessive monasticism an inevitable result 
of Buddhism. — Yet this wide-spread devastation 
worked by unfettered monasticism must inevitably 
be the outcome everywhere of Buddhism when 
that religion is free to develop without restraint. 
Buddhism, -with its inveterate note of pessimism, 
repressing the ivholesome instinct for living and 
for the development and enjoyment of nature’s 
resources, is itself in direct antagonism to all 
worldly progress, whilst it restricts its goal of 
Nirvana expressly to those who have entered its 
celibate monastic Order. This is clearly the 
teaching everywhere of Buddha himself, and of 
all orthodox professin" Buddhists of all sections 
of Buddhism, both North and South, pace the 
modernizing theories of popular Western writers. 
No prospect whatever of attaining salvation or 
Nirvana in this life is held out by Buddhism to 
any one except those who actually enter its celi- 
bate Order of monks. 

This is manifestly the reason, in the opinion of 
the present ^vriter, why heaven and not Nirvana 
is the popular goal of lay Buddhists — Indra’s 
heaven in the company of ‘ the coming Buddha ’ 
Maitreya, according to the * Southern ’ Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; or Amitabha’s 
paradise in the West in the company of Avalokita, 
accor^ng to the Mahayanist Buddhists. It is 
obviously because, in the first place, these respec- 
tive heavens are the old traditional paradises of 
the layman’s ancestors, and, in the second place, 
and chiefly, because there is no other goal of bliss 
open to him on his death ; for, being a layman 
and forced to work for his living, or bound by 
family ties, he cannot afford to enter the monastic 
Order, which is the sole avenue to Nirvana. 

17. Tibetan Buddhist scriptures. — The scrip- 
tures of the Tibetan Buddhists are translations 
from the Sanskrit texts of Indian Budclliism by 
the most scholarly monks of raedimval India, 
assisted by learned Lamas. A few boolrs in the 
last volume of the siitras were translated from the 
Pali, and a very few from the Chinese. The 
whole forms a series of over three hundred 
volumes, each of which ivith its wooden covers 
makes a package about 26 ins. long, 8 ins. broad, 
8 ins. deep, and weighing about 10 pounds. The 
volumes generally are in the form of xylographs, 
or prints from carved wooden blocks, as with the 
ancient Chinese books, no movable type having 
been employed; occasionally MS sets of the en- 
tire canon are to be found — as, e.g., the set 
obtained by the present writer and now in the 
British Museum, MSS no._ Oriental 672 ff. 

The sacred texts consist of two great collec- 
tions : (a) the canon, and (6) the commentaries. 

The canon, or/fa-pywr (vulgarly /CaTywr), ‘trans- 
lated word,’ forms a series of one hundred, or, in 
some editions, one hundred and eight, volumes, 
and comprises 1083 distinct books. It is divided 
into seven great sections, as compared with the 


three divisions of the Pali canonical scriptures, or 
Tripiiaka. This ditference in number is due to 
a subdivision of the siitras (asterisked in the 
subjoined list), and the addition of the mystical 
Saivite siitras or tantras. The divisions are as 
follows (the constituent volumes being indicated 
by the letters of the alphabet, in the order of the 
Sanslcrit alphabet) : 

1. Discipline, Diil-ba (Skr. Vina]/a), in 12 volumes (K-P). 

2. Metaphysics and transcendenLil visdom, Ser-p’ijin (Skr. 

Prajnaparamitd), ■' to the AIM- 

dhamma ol the P isions : (a) in 

100.000 verses, . ' ' 10 volumes 

(K-N); (5) in 25,00u v vises, Api-n ri (oar. jfalXehaviMata- 
sahasrikd), 3 volumes (K-G); (c) in 18,000 verses, K’ri~ 
brgpad (Skr. A((adaiasdhasrika), 3 volumes (K-G) ; (d) in 

10.000 verses, K'ri (Skr. Daiasdhasrikd), 1 volume (K); 
(e) in 8000 verses, br Gyad-stmg (Skr. Aftasdhasrikd), 

1 volume (K) ; (/) various abridged abstracts, Nada'ogs 
(Skr. Viica), 18 tracts in 1 volume. 

8. Buddhist Congregation, P'al-ch’en (Skr. Buddhdvata~ 
saiigha), 6 volumes (K-Ch). 

4. Perfection of the Buddha — ethical and metaphysical doc- 
trine entitled ‘The Jewel-heap,' dlion-brlsegs {Skr. Patna- 
kuta), 5 volumes (K-Ch). 

*6. Sermons (of Buddha], mOo-sde (Skr. Sutrdnta'), 30 volumes 
(K-A). 

6. Parinindpa, or ‘Deliverance from Misery,’ ilyang-'das, 

2 volumes (K-Kh). 

7. Mystical theosophy, rGyud (Skr. Tantra), 21 volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To these are added : 

8. Prayers, sMon-lam (Skr. Pranidbdna), 3 leaves. 

9. Index, dKar-chag (Skr. Sdchilipi), 1 volume. 

The commentary Tan-gyur (vulgarly Tanjur) ia 
a great encyclopoedic library of ancient Indian 
lore on metaphysics, logic, composition, arts, 
alchemy, etc., including the commentaries of 
ancient Indian Buddhist writers, Niigarjuna and 
others, also some texts by Tseng- Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. Its contents have not yet been 
fully examined. 

Uteratoee.— A. Grunwedel, Die ilythologiedee Buddhiemvs 
in Tibet und der Jlongolei, Leip^, 1900, Padma Sambhava 
und Verwandtes, do. 1912 ; C. r . Ko'ppen, Die lamaisehe 
Uierarchie and Kircbe, Berlin, 1859; W. W. Rockhill, The 
Land 0 / the Lamas, London, 1891, The Life of the Buddha and 
the Early liistory of his Order, do. 1884, Eotes on the Ethno- 
logy of Tibet, Washington, 1895 ; E. Schlagintweit, Buddhism 
in Tibet, Leipzig, 1803, Die Ebnige von Thibet, Munich, 1860 ; 
W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, ' Guide-book 
to Lhasa Cathedral,’ in JASB, Calcutta, 1895, p. 259 f., Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, London, 1905, • Tibetan MSS and Books col- 
lected in Mission to Lhasa,’ in Asiatic Quart. Review, xxxiii. 
(1012] 80-113. L. A. Waddell. 


LANDMARKS AND BOUNDARIES. — 
I. Introduction. — A frequent subject of dispute 
is the boundary-line — between nations, that of 
their respective territories, between tribes, that 
of their hunting or fishing grounds, between indi- 
viduals, that of their holdings. An excellent 
example of this is found in Gn It is tmo 

that in some instances land disputes are rare 
because there is a large area available for the 
needs of all,* but in general this is not the case; 
hence the need of the boundaries being carefully 
defined by landmarks. We must here distinguish 
between natural and artificial landmarks. The 
former mainly mark the bounds of public terri- 
tories; the latter mainly those of private land.s. 
On the other hand, sometimes carved pillars are 
set up on the boundaries of States, while natural 
landmarks — trees, boulders, and the like — may 
mark the limits of individual holdings. In early 
times nations and tribes often sought that the 
boundary of their territories should eUectually pre- 
vent the encroachment of neighbouring peoples. 
Such an end was attainable where the sea, a region 
of ice, a range of mountains, an impenetrable forest, 
a river, or a waste and desert region existed on a 
frontier. Hence these natural boundaries are 

1 Cf. 0. A. Soppltt, Short Account of the Kvii-Lushai Tribes, 
Shillong, 1887, p. 23; E. Nordenakiold, Indianerteben : El 
Gran Chaeo, taipzig, 1912, p. 80. 
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themselves a kind of landmark. Cmsar says of 
the Teutons : 

‘ It is their greatest glory to have around them as extensive 
deserts as possible, with their confines laid waste.’ i 

Such boundaries or tracts of waste land formed 
neutral ground, which at once removed the fear 
of a sudden incursion,® and offered a zone where 
arrangements — political, commercial, and the like 
— might be effected. 

As an example may be taken that primitive form of commerce 
called the ‘ silent trade ’ (I'ichange d fa muetle), in which members 
of a distant tribe or foreign merchants lay out their goods at a 
certain place and retire. The natives then come and take them, 
leaving the equivalent value of their own products. This is 
frequently done at the boundaries, or on the seashore, itself a 
frontier-line. Such places being regarded as neutral ground, in 
course of time regular markets or fairs are held there. It was 
lor this reason that Hermes, whose images (fppai) stood on 
boundaries, became the god of merchants, just as certain 
markets held on the frontiers of some Greek States were 
protected b 3 ’ 6eo\ ayopaiot.s 

To such waste territory forming a boundary the 
name ‘ mark ’ was given, and an officer was charged 
with its defence — the lord of the mark, the marquis 
— while the dwellers by the frontier were the marco- 
manni. 


regarding boundaries were submitted to a kind 
of arbitration. To appropriate a patch of forest 
was a paltry offence, but to claim another man’s 
plantation was a crime. Hence, where the council 
of a tribe wished to claim a boundary enclosing a 
piece of debatable land, men were sent to plant it 
fvith gardens. Thus it became theirs and their 
heirs’. ^ In Samoa the boundary-marks were path- 
ways, rivers, trenches, and stones. At the boundary- 
line between two \nllages stood two stones repre- 
senting two youths who, after a light, had been 
changed to stone. Any quarrel had to be settled 
at these stones.® In Tahiti there were well-known 
landmarks at the boundary-lines, usually taking 
the form of carved images, or tiis. To remove 
these landmarks was a grave offence.® In New 
Zealand tlie humarct and taro grounds were con- 
tiguous and divided into portions, carefully marked 
by stones over which incantations had been said. 
This rendered them so sacred that to move one 
brought death to the remover. Streams, trees, 
rocks, or posts marked the bounds of the hunting 
area, which was held in common.* In New Zealand 


That the boundary was often a forest is shown in the con- 
nexion between the words for ‘boundary’ and ‘wood.’ Of. Old 
Norse mark, ‘wood,’ mark, ‘boundary,’ Old Pruss. median, 

‘ wood,’ O. Oh. Slav, meida, ‘ boundary.’ The words for ‘wood ’ 
easily took on the meaning of ‘ boundary.’ This was also the 
case with words denoting fen- or marsb-lond.^ 

As_ will be seen later, stones u-ith or without 
inscriptions were often set up on the frontier-line 
of States, on mountains, water-sheds, the sea-coast, 
etc. Private lands were marked hy he^vn or unhe%vn 
stones, posts, or trees, the last sometimes having 
ownership marks cut upon them. 

2. Boundaries and landmarks in the lower 
culture. — The Australians have well-defined areas 
with well-known boundaries, over which each tribe 
wanders, and from which strangers are expelled,® 
This was also true of the Tasmanians, who seldom 
moved beyond their boundaries. The tracks through 
the thicket were marked by small branches of bushes, 
broken and left hanging.® Among the Torres Straits 

S le natural obiects constituted landmarks, or 
objects as a felled tree, a branch throivn down, 
and the like.’' In New Britain the territorial divi- 
sions were those of the respective villages, and the 
boundaries of these were the customary fighting 
places when any dispute between districts occurred. 
The boundaries of the lands of which each family 
was possessed were well known.® In Banks’ Island 
the exact limits of property are known. Each 
piece of land is divided by boundaries drawn from 
tree to tree.® In Fiji the boundaries were apt to 
contract or expand with the strength of the tribe. 
M'here two tribes were nearly equal, disputes 
1 de Bell. Gall. vi. 23 ; cf. 25 for the great Hercynian forest os 
a lioundary, and Iv. 3 : ‘ They consider it their highest glorj- os 
a nation that the lands on their borders lie waste to the widest 
extent.’ 

2 2b. vi. 26. 

3 For examples of the effect of the silent trade and of markets 
on boundaries see P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, The Silent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 44, 66 J. A. Dulaure, Des CulUs gut ont 
prMdi el ameni I’idolatrie, Paris, 1805, p. 3461.; and, for the 
silent trade generallj-, h. J.-B. B6renger-F6raud, Superstitions 
et sumivances, do. 1896, ii. 489fl.: 0. Letoumeau, Bull, de la 
Soe. d’Anthrop., do. 1895. Of. also Gms (Primitive and Savage), 
vol. vi. p, 204 ff. 

4 See H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, pp. 390, 
671 ; O. Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, do. 
1901, p. 307 ; S. Feist, Rultur . . . der Indogermanen, Berlin, 
1913, p. 195 f.; J. Grimm, Kleincre Schriftcn, ii. (Berlin, 1865) 
80 ff.; J. A. Dulaure, op. cit. p. 110 ff.; J. Lubbock, Origin oj 
Civilisation^ London, 1902, p. 318. 

5 Sponcer-Giilen"', p. 8; E. JI. Curr, The Australian Race, 
Melbourne, 1SS6-S7, ii. 232 ff.; L. Fison and A. W. Ilowitt, I 
Kamilaroi and Kumai, do. 1880, p. 232. 

*J. Bonniek, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
London, 1870, p. S3 ; H. Ling Roth, The 'Aborigines of Tas- 
tnania-, do. 1899, pp. 73, 104 f. 

7 A. C. Haddon, JAJ xix. (1889-90] 386. 

8 O. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p. 271. 

» E. H. Codringtcn, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 65. 


and elsewhere in Polynesia fields were protected by 
hedges, walls of unhewn stones, or fences, the mak- 
ing and repairing of which occupied much time.® 

In Africa great care is taken to define the boun- 
daries of provinces or of private possessions. Thus 
in the province of Oran there are heaps of stones 
at the frontiers of several tribes, where oaths are 
taken by parties in cases of litigation.® B. H. 
Nassau, writing of W. African tribes, says that, 
when a family settles on land, the place is marked 
out by trees and stones as boundary-lines.’ Among 
the Washambala, Banaka, etc., pathways, trees, 
rivers, rocks, etc., are the landmarks of parcels of 
land and plantations; though in some cases the 
boundary-lmes are imarinary, they are_ usually 
respected.® Among the Wadshagga, sacrifices are 
made at the boundaries when war threatens, and 
also at other times where a road leaves the terri- 
tory, to prevent the entrance of an enemy.® Among 
the Yoruba the boundaries of farms are marked ly 
heaps of earth in which certain trees are planteu. 
One of these, the akoko, is a common boundary- 
mark, and is sacred to the god Ogun. Kola trees 
growing in the forest often mark the site of old 
farms and afibrd proof of ownership.’® B. E. Den- 
nett says that mounds of earth and leaves in the 
woods mark the frontiers of two provinces. Natives 
add to the heap, so that they may not be accused 
of bringing anything evil into the next chiefs 
country.” The Aei of Equatorial Africa indi^te 
the boundaries of property by planting trees in line, 
by hedges, or by stones sunk deep ont of sight. The 
nijama, or executive power, decides in disputes as 
to boundaries. Village boundaries of trees and 
stones throughout this region are sacred.” In S. 
Africa with the Basuto the bounds of fields were 
carefully marked, and disputes were settled by the 
chief. Among the Baronga, rivers, trees, and other 
natural objects mark the boundaries of different 
clans. To define those of gardens, a ditch a foot 
deep is dug all round the field, and it can be traced 


1 B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1903, p. 360. 

2 Brown, p. 339; 0. Tlirner, Samoa, do. 1SS4, p. 46. 

8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Pesearches^, do. 1832, iii. 110. 

^ R. Ta^’lor, Te Ika a 3Iaui^, do. 1870, p. 230. 

Letoumeau, Property, do., 1892, p. CO; T. ^nitzand O* 
Gerland. Anthrop. der Paturvolkcr, Leipzig, 1859-72, v. li. 7^, 
vi. G3; EUis, i. 13S. . 

CE. Doutt^, 3Iagie et religion dansVA/nqueduhord, Algiers, 
1903, p. 424. 

^ Fetichism in TT. Africa, I/?ndon, 190 J, p. 23. 

S S. R. Steinmetz, RechtscerMUnisf^e von ein<j'''torfnni \ oikem 
in Afrika und Ozcanien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 62, 197, 202 f., 1^59. 

9 B. Gutmann, ARW idi. [lOODJ 93. , 

10 H. Linty Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, p. 18^, App. xxiv. 

H 'Bavili Xotes,* FL xvi. 11905) 390. , ^ , 

12 %V. S. and K. Jloniledacr^Vith a PrehUtoric People, London, 
1910, pp. C, 204 ; H. il. Stanley, The Congo, do. IbdJ. 1. 'dU, 
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years after even when the field has become fallow.^ 
In general, trespass is resented and is a crime or the 
cause of frequent quarrels and bloodshed, bnt 
among the Kafirs it was permitted because, all 
having gardens and cattle, all were liable to it.® 
Among the N. American Indians disputes regard- 
ing boundaries were also a constant source of 
quarrel. \V. H. Dali says of the Indians and the 
Tnnuit that they were jealous of their boundary- 
Jines— usually the summit of a watershed. Any 
one found on the wrong side was liable to be shot.^ 
Tribal boundaries were rivers, lakes, mountain 
ranges, trees, stones, and other natural features. 
A boulder marked the limit of the Shevwits’ land ; 
a deep spring was the most prominent natural 
object on the line bettyeen the Onondagas and 
Oneidas.^ The Iroquois ran straight lines as 
boundaries, marked here and there by well-lcnown 
objects. Occasionally, as among the Californian 
Indians, Pueblos, Haidas, and other north-west 
tribes, artificial boundaries — posts and stones — 
were set up to mark the hunting and fishing 
grounds. Ainong the Serrano Indians the patches 
of land belonging to an individual or, more likely, 
the gens were indicated by trees with marks 
corresponding to those painted on the omier’s face, 
so that they could be instantly recognized. Among 
the Wyandots the women of the tribe distinctly 
marked the household tracts after they were 
partitioned among the householders, out of the 
common land of the gens.° In modem treaties 
with Indians the bounds of their lands are carefully 
noted and described.® In S. America it is said of 
the Indians of Guiana that, while they have no 
clear tribal boundaries, yet each tribe lives in a 
separate district and allows therein no interloper 
from another tribe.’ In Brazil the boundaries of 
each tribe were marked by trees, streams, and 
rocks, and also by artificial landmarks. Thepajds 
took an active part in defining these, with much 
magical rittial, etc. Bark strips, rags, and baskets 
were sometimes attached to these landmarks. 


The trespasser was killed on the spot when caught.® 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India the Todas 
mark the boundaries of their villages by stones.® 
Among the village peoples of N. W. India the 
arbitrator who walks the boundary does so with 
a raw cowskin on his head — the cow being sacred 
— and is under a solemn oath to decide correctly. 
He holds five sticks in his hand to show that he is 
the representative of the Pauohayat. Boundaries 
and cattle paths are religiously preserved, and the 
curse is uttered : ‘ May the man who destroys a 
boundary, a cowpath, or a ditch have his lands 
sown by others, or may they lie waste.’ A method 
of ordeal for fixing boundaries consisted in the 
arbitrator walking the hounds with a red-hot ball 
on his palm, protected by pipal leaves. If he was 
not burned, lus decision was accepted. “ In Mysore 
disputes as to boundaries were settled by the 
holcya kuliivadi, who held a ball of earth in his 
hand as he walked. If he diverged even accident- 
ally from the true line, the ball went to pieces, and 
it was believed that he would die in fifteen days. 

1 E. Casalig, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 107; H. A. Junod, 
The Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuch&tel, 1913, p. 9. 

® D. Macdonald, Afrieana, London, 18S2, i. 185 ; G. A. S. 
Notthcote, ‘The Nilotic Kavirondo,' ./A/ xxxrii. [1007] 60; J. 
Mndean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, Mount 
Coke, 1858, p. 113. 

3 Alaska, London, 1870, p. 144. 

® F. S. Delienbaugh, N. Americans of Yesterday, New T ork, 
1901, p. 410 f. ; 7 ieferr [1891J. p. 42 ; 8 BBEW [1891], p. 23. 

3 4 TMJSIT [1886], p. 182 : 1 RBEW [1881], p. OS. 

« 7 RBEW, p. 44 ; 19 RBEW, pt. i. [1900] p. 138. 

7 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, I/jndon, 
1883, pp. 171, 418. 

8 0. F. P. von Martins, Von dem Rechtszustande sinter den 
Ureinwohnem Brasiliens, Munich, 1832, p. 34 f. 

8 W. n. E. Eivers, The Todas, London, 1900, p. 430. , „ 

18 H. M. Elliot, Memoirs on the Hist, of the Races of A. IT. 
Provinces of India, do. 1869, pp. 239, 257. 


In Jeypore the arbitrator had to eat earth. If he 
died within six months, this proved that his decision 
was wrong, and that the earth -goddess had punished 
him.i In some parts of India a goat is led along 
a disputed boundary, and the place ivhere it shivers 
is the true limit.® Among the Abors the boundaries 
of clearings are marked by upright stones, and 
property thus defined is respected. The Bhils 
surround their fields with fences of boughs and 
bamboo.* Among the Kandhs boundary-lines, 
when determined by the public tribunals, are 
marked by stones set up in presence of the abbayas, 
or patriarchs. They are sacred to Sundi Pennu, 
god of boundaries. 

A pras’cr to him asks that disease be kept from the boundaries, 
that hostile gods and tigers may not cross them, that waters 
from the higher lands may be attracted to them, that cattle 
may not stray beyond them, etc. A fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed by the priest at a point on the boundary fixed by ancient 
usage. The god is common to two parties whose lands join, 
and is supposed to help the one whose cause is just when a 
fight takes place between them. 

The flesh of human sacrifices to the boundary- 
god as well as to the sun- and war-gods is strewn 
along the boundary-line. A boundary-god also 
exists among the Gonds.‘ 

The Veddas had well-defined boundaries to the 
hunting grounds of each group in the jungle, and 
these were seldom trespassed on. Where it was 
not possible for natural features — stream or hUl — 
to mark the boundaiy’, definite marlcs were made 
on the trees along the line.® 

3. Landmarks in the higher culture. — (a) Among 
the Semites the landmark was of supreme import- 
ance both for the State and for the individual 
oumer. The Babylonians called boundary-stones 
kudurru, though the name was also applied to the 
land -within the boundary. They were sacred to 
certain divinities, but not themselves representa- 
tives of divinity like the Greek Hermtc, though 
the di-vinity exercised power, the power of the 
curse, through them. Among gods to whom 
boundaries and landmarks were peculiarly sacred 
were Nairn {‘Nabu preserves the limits of the 
fields’), Papu (‘lord of the boundary,’ period of 
yammurabi), Ninib and Nusku (‘ the name of this 
stone js Ninib find Nusku establish the bounds’), 
and Samas (‘Samai hates those who falsify 
boundaries and weights ’). The importance of the 
just boundary is also seen in the incantation texts 
used by the exorcizer as he tries to discover what 
evil has been done by the sull'erer. ‘ Has he fixed 
a false boundary. Not fixed a just boundary. Has 
he removed a boundary, a limit, a territory t ’ 

The kudurru, which probably had some phallic significanco, 
varies in height from one to several feet. The Inscription begins 
with the name of the stone — e.g., ‘Ninib and Nusku establish 
the bounds.’ Then follow the measurements of the field and 
a description of the occasion of the gift of it by a king to Its 
owner. To this succeeds the appeal to the gods— «.p., ‘Who- 
ever overthrows the grant of this field or causes it to be seized, 
may Anu overthrow him.’ Other gods— Enlil, Ea, Sin, SamaJ, 
Ramman — are asked to do him various evils: ‘Ninib, lord of 
boundaries and boundary-stones, tear out his boundary-stone. 

‘ Whoever removes this stone, in the dust hides it, burns it ivith 
fire, casts it into water, shuts it up in an enclosure, causes a 
fool, a deaf man, an idiot, to take it, places it in an invisible 

E lace ; may the great gods who upon this stone are mentioned 
y their names curse him with an evil curse, tear out his 
foundation, and destroy his seed.' Then follow the names of 
the witnesses present at the sealing of the tablet.® On the 
kudurru are usually representations of serpents, scorpions, and 
monsters. These may represent the demons to whom the soil 

J E. Thurston, Ethnographic Rotes in S. India, Madras, 1006, 
pp. S21, 371. 

2 Crookc. Pif® ii. 221. 

3 H. B. Eowney, The Wild Tribes of India, London, 1882, 
pp. 35, 158. 

4 S. 0. Maopherson, Memorials of Service in India, do. 1805, 
pp. 67, 07, 83 f ., 90, SCO ; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 
1695, p. 5281.; see also Dravidiaxs (North India), vol. v. p. 11*>. 

s o. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 106, 112 f., with fig.; B. Knox, An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon, London, IGSl, p. 03. 

esee R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New 
Tort, 1912, p. 387 and pi. 40. 
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belongs, and who would presumably resent trespass or removal 
of the landmark after the owner had duly propitiated them. 
Others have seen in them representations of the signs of the 
zodiac— a theory which receives support from the representation 
of heavenly bodies and shrines (? houses of the heavens) oil the 
kudurm. They would then hav e reference to the time at which 
the grant was made.l 

Stones were also set up at the frontiers by kings 
who had extended their territories or restored the 
boundaries of earlier times. Such landmarks are 
still found in situ. The well-known ‘ stele of the 
vultures’ delimited the respective territories of 
two city-States." 

Among the Hebrews, as among other Semitic 
peoples, stones, whether monoliths, circles, or 
cairns, were sacred, and were used to mark places 
where certain events had taken place, burial-sites, 
and sacred places. Whatever the origin of the 
masscbah, or upright stone, may have been, 
boundary-stones were included under this title, 
though a heap of stones might also form a boundary- 
mark. In Gn E’s narrative shows that a 

massebah was erected as a ivitness of the covenant 
between Jacob and Laban on the Aramasan frontier, 
but J speaks of a heap of stones. Both had the 
same purpose (v.'^), as a reminder that there was 
to be no transgression beyond the limit thus marked 
out (cf. Jos 22^°®). Boundary-stones were also 
used to mark private property in land, and were 
not to be removed (Dt 19’^ Pr 22^ 23’®). The 
sacredness of landmarks was enforced by a curse 
on the remover of them (Dt 27’^), and such removal 
was regarded as a peculiarly wicked action (Hos 
5’®, Job 24®). Such landmarks are still common in 
the East to-day, and are regarded as sacred.* 

(6) In India, besides the instances from present- 
day tribes already cited, the evidence from the 
olaer law-books is suggestive. The sections regard- 
ing landmarks and boundary disputes are full of 
detail. Such disputes were to be settled by 
neighbours, by people from neighbouring villages, 
by the elders, by men of a variety of occupations, 
or by the king. Witnesses were called and duly 
sworn. They were to have earth on their head 
and to wear chaplets. False witnesses were 
punished by a fine. The boundary-line was to be 
marked by trees of specified kinds, ant-hills, 
artificial mounds, hills, thickets, gardens, roads, 
dikes, tanks, wells, cisterns, temples, etc. In the 
ground were buried objects which would not decay 
— potsherds, charcoal, bones, stones, bricks, en- 
closed in vessels. These were pointed out to 
youths and children, who rvere to shoiv them to 
their children in after years. The destroyer of a 
boundary-mark was to be punished by mutilation.® 

(c) In Egypt, where the encroachments of the 
Nile caused &e efiacing of boundaries, there were 
continual government surveys of territories, and 
careful records were kept in each district. Hero- 
dotus, Plato, Strabo, and others ascribe the origin 
of geometry to this need of adjusting the measure- 
ments of the land after each inundation. Boundary- 
stones were set up along the limits of estates, and 
were inscribed mth the name of the tenant at the 
date of their erection, and other details — e.g., the 
nature of the soil, the situation, etc., or the name 
of the reigning Pharaoh. Such stones also received 
a name, whimi, once given, never altered_ for aU 

1 See 0. W. Belser, Beitr. zur Assyr., Leipzig, 1894, ii. lllfi. ; 
Guide to Bab, and Assyr. Ant. (Br. JIus.), 1900, p. 85|ff.; II. 
Jnstrow, Tbe Bel. of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 
174, 1811.; H. Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis dor bob. Bel., 
Leipzig, 1890-1901, p. 8ff. ; M. J. LaBranse, Eludes stir let 
religions stmitiques a, Poris, 1005, p. 193 ; A. Jeremias, Band- 
buch der altor. Geisteskultur, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 24, 116, 117, 

2 KB i, 63, and passim ; A W. King, A Mist, of Sumer and 
Aikad, London, 1910, p. 143. 

6 See Lagrange, op, eit. p. 107; O. II. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 18^, i. 60 f. 

4 Laics of Manu, viii. 245 ff., lx. 291 (SBE xxv. [1886] 298, 
394); Kdrada.xl. IS., Byhaspati.xix. (SBE xxziii. [1889] 155 ff., 
351 ll.); J. Joily, Kecht und SUte {^GJAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 
1600, p. 04 1. 


time. Boundary - stones with inscriptions also 
marked the frontiers of the land, and were set up 
by the kings after each new conquest. One of 
these says that all who maintain the boundaries 
will be called ‘my son.’ Temples occasionally 
stood on the frontier line. The Negative Confes- 
sion in the Book of the Dead says nothing of 
removing landmarks, but the equivalent, ‘I have 
not falsified the cubit of land,’ occurs.’ 

(d) In early Greece heaps of- stones {{ppaios Mipos, 
ippatov) or erect stones (phallic), or both together, 
represented Hermes, god of commerce, of mer- 
chants, of travellers, etc., and were placed to 
mark paths, as well as frontier-limits and bounds 
of private lands. These gave place in many cases 
to quadrangular stones, surmounted by the head of 
Hermes and with an erect <pdWK6s, which were set 
up at street-comers, before houses, etc.® Pausanias 
describes the territorial boundary-stones, or ippai, 
marking the frontiers on Mt. Pamon.* Plutarch 
records how Theseus set up a pillar between Pelo- 
ponnesos and Attica, on one side of which were the 
words : ‘ This is not Peloponnesos but Ionia,’ on 
the other : ‘ This is Peloponnesos, not Ionia.’ * 
Boundary-heaps may stUl be seen on the frontiers 
of Laconia.* Altars or mave-mounds occasionally 
marked boundary-lines.^ Boundary-stones also 
separated public from private lands, marked off 
roads, temple-precincts, burial-places, as well as 
private lands.’' They were under the protection 
not only of Hermes ('Ep/i^s "EnriTippios), but also of 
Zeds “Opios, or, as among the Dorians, ’Av6X\uv 
'Ayvieds, protector of streets and roads,* and in 
Greece, as elsewhere, it was dangerous to remove a 
landmark. Plato says that ‘one should 'be more 
willing to move the largest rock which is not a 
landmark than the least stone which is the sworn 
mark of friendship and hatred between neigh- 
bours.’ The consequences will be doubly fatal— a 
penalty coming from the gods and one coming 
from the law.® 

(e) Among the Homans the poets looked back to 
a golden age when there was no private property in 
land and hence no boundary-stones.’® To Numa 
was ascribed the first law regarding landmarks 
(cippi terminales). Stones sacred to Jupiter Ter- 
minalis or Terminus were to mark the limits of 
property, and yearly sacrifices were to be offered 
to them at the Tenninalia. Any one removing 
such stones might be slain without any guilt being 
incurred by the slayer. He, as well as his cattl^ 
was devoted to the god who guarded or cursed 
boundaries.” The earliest form of the boundary- 
mark was a post or stone ; later the Greek form of 
the Hermie was adopted. This landmark 
sented Terminus, god of boundaries, and, as Ovid 
says, possessed divinity.’® 

When it was set up, a trench was dug and the hlood or • 
sacriBcial victim poured into it. Then the body of tno 
along: wfch incense, honey, wine, com, etc., wa s consumea uy 

J G. Maspero, Datcn of Civilizaiiont Enff. tr., London, 1894, 
p. S28f. : J, G. wakinson, ’i/annerr and Cuztoinzseds uynaov, 
1878, i, 323, il 364 ; Strabo, xvii. 8; H. 
the Pharaohs, London, 1891, i. 81, 182, u. 78, 81 ; hi. 
828* V. 478^. i. 

3 See Hesychius, s.v, «p;iato? Suidos, #.p. tpfiaiov, 

Faus. rv. xxxiii. 3 ; PJato, Mipparchos, p. 229 ^ 

8n. xxxviii. 7; lor other instanoea gee ir. ixxiii. s, viii. 
xixiv. 6, XXXV. 2. 

6 ^BoS,'Beise und Beiserouten durch Griechentand, Berlin, 
1841, i. 18, 174. 

6 Pans. vin. xi. 1, xxvl. 3. . , 

r See inscriptions, etc., In I. von Muller, Bandbueh dt itass. 
Altertumsicissenschaft, i.* (Munich, 1892) 62- f. _ , , . ojn 

8 K. O. MOlIer, Bist. of the Done Bate, Eng. tr., Oxlora, leju. 
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•minis eorumgue reltgione apud 
ID VIrg. Georg. 1 . 125 fl. ; Ovid, P:/'., 
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4 Plut. xvi, 1 ; Dion. Hal. AnU Rom. tl. 74. 

3 Fastis ii. 640. 
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fire in the trench, nnd on the ashes the stone was plaoed.i On 
the Terminalia the possessors of adjacent lands sacrificed a 
lamb at an altar set up by the boundary-stone, and sprinkled 
the stone with its blood. The stone or image was garlanded by 
each on his own side.^ Public sacrifices were also made at a 
boundary-stone by tlie sixth milestone on the Via Laurentina-S 
Curses were sometimes inscribed on landmarks against those 
who removed them.'* 

Besides marking private lands, boundary-stones 
also marked the limits of territories, public lands, 
etc.“ In later times the removing of landmarks 
was punished by a fine of 5000 sesterces, and any 
one could lay the accusation. Hadrian enacted 
banishment for persons of higher degree, and for 
those of lower degree forced labour for two or 
three years.® Fearful curses had already been pro- 
nounced by tlie Etruscans against the remover of 
landmarks. The gods punished him by wasting 
disease, ruined crops, extinction of Ins family, 
etc.’ 

(/) Among the Teutons in the earliest times, 
according to Cfesar, a tract of waste or forest land 
was prefen'ed as a territorial boundary.® Other 
natural features served as boundaries, and artificial 
landmarks were also used : 

* Terminales lapidea Alatnannorum et Burgundiorum condola 
distinguebant.’ ^ 

As to private property, Tacitus ’“and Cfesar ” say 
that holdings were re-partitioned out to all once a 
year. This communal arable land divided into 
separate fields belonging to different owners was 
called the ‘ mark,’ and in later times was sur- 
rounded by a fence or ditch, its limits being also 
shoivn by stones, posts, or trees, planted with 
great ceremony. In the case of the lands of the 
free-lord, he with his neighbours made a circuit of 
his domain, and marked the limits by cutting 
marks on trees, by stones, or by mounds of earth. 
The boundary-marks on trees and stones (often a 
cross) are frequently referred to in old documents. 
Both stones and trees forming landmarks were 
sacred. Even to break a twig oft' the latter was 
not permissible, and right down through the 
Middle Ages veiy severe and cruel punishments 
were meted out to those who removed a landmark. 
In folk-belief, ghosts wandering through the fields 
or the Jack o’ Lantern were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had committed this crime or 
who had made false measurements of land. Cer- 
tain divinities were guardians of boundaries — 
Thorr, Frea, and Holda — and in folk-sagas there 
are tales of boundary-ditches having been marked 
out by the spindle of a goddess. Iloly fire was 
carried round boundaries, and the Indicuhis Super- 
stitionum (23) speaks of the custom of ploughing a 
furrow round the bounds of villages.” 

((/) Among the ancient Celts in Gaul some of the 
many simulacra which Csesar ” describes ns repre- 
senting a Celtic Mercury, and which were probably 
menhirs or heaps of stones, may have been used as 
boundary -marks, as they were in later times (§ 7). 

1 Sic. Place. 141. * Fasti, ii. 639 ff. 

^ Ib, 679 ff, ; (or the Terminus stone in the Capitoline temple, 
^ssibly an old boundary*8tone, see W. W. Fowler, The Jlmnan 
yestivatSj London, 1899, p. 320 L 

* Dulaure. op. nf. p. ISO. 

® For the inscriptions on houndary-stones see Muller, op. eit* 
697 f, , , , 

6 See details in T. Mommsen, Rbmisches Strafreeht,Le\pztSt 
1899, p. 822; W. A. Hunter, Roman Low 6, London, 1897, p. 
249 f. 

7 Westermarck, 311 ii. 68 L ^de Bell. Gall. ri. 23 ; cf. iv, 8. 

0 Amm. Marc. xvni. ii. 16. 50 Germ. 26. 

Bell Gall, vl 22. . 

12 See J. Grimm, Bentsehe Rechtsalterthiimer^f Gottingen, 
1881, pp. 641-548; Grimm, Eleinere Schri/t en. i\. ZOn., 
‘Deutsche Grenzalterthiimer*; H. Brunner, BeuUche Reehts^ 
peschichte, Leipzig, 1887, i. 116; K, Simrock, naiidV\tch der 
deutsch. 3fplh.\ Bonn, 1884, p. 400 f. ; D. W. Ross, Rarlp Ilist, 
of Band-H aiding among the Germans^ London, 1883, p. 12 f. ; 
Schrader, p. 307; E. de Laveleye, Fnmitive Property ^ Lng. tr., 
London, 1878, pp. 110, 119, 224, 284 ; O. W. Dasent, of 
Lifmt irjai, Eamburgh, 1801, i. pp. xxxni, xUl; B. Thorpe, 
^OYlhem Xondon, 1861, IL 07, 202, 211. 

Wde mi Gall vl.l7. 


The Irish Celts are said in the Leabhar nahUidhre 
to have had no divisions of land, and therefore no 
boundaries, until the time of Aed Slane (a.d. 651- 
694), when they were introduced because of the 
increasing population. Tlie Brehon Laws define a 
large variety of boundary-marks— e.y., stones of 
worship, memorial stones, trees, stakes, mounds, 
ditches, rivers, lakes, wells, and roads— and give 
details of the fines for unlawful possession of 
lands.’ In Wales the laws speak of the three 
‘stays of boundaries’— privilege, proprietary title, 
and prior occupancy — but elsewhere principal 
waters, a lawful randir, and a dwelling.^ Three 
things preserve a memorial of lands and stand as 
witness — a fireback stone, stones of a kiln, and a 
mounting stone, because the mark of the kindred 
remains on them. An action for theft arises 
against the man who removes these, a forfeit of 
life attaching to all who destroy a strong testi- 
mony.® Trees, stones, ditches, and rivers are also 
mentioned ns marks.® A fine is levied against 
any one who ploughs up a ditch or removes a stone 
cross, or timber, or anything else preserving a 
boundary, and he must restore it to its former 
state.® In disputes the church fixes the boundary 
to the court, the court to the countrj’, and, in cases 
of lands belonging to those co-equal in privilege, 
the oldest men are to assign the boundary after 
inquiry of witnesses. The judge and the king in 
such cases receive fees.® 

(k) In ancient Mexico each domain was carefully 
measured out, marked, and its limits shown on a 
register kept by an oflicer in each district. Sepa- 
rate fields were enclosed with hedges or walls. 
Those who changed tlie limits of private lands or 
removed landmarks were put to death.’ Similarly 
in Peru the lands were carefully divided and 
marked out, and the remover of a landmark was 
punished severely.® 

4 . Landmarks and the curse, — As many examples 
cited above have shown, a curse is involved on the 
remover of the landmark, and, os in the Babylonian 
instances, the gods are desired to bring it about. 
The gods are, in fact, frequently associated with 
boundary-marks, and protect the owners of land 
against those who would take some of it. 

In the FinniBh Kahvala, VainSinoinen himself divides tho 
land into arable patches. Tlie boundary-stones between Sweden 
and Russia were believed to have been hewn by a wood-spirit,® 

It is probable, however, that in earlier times the 
curse was not brought about by a god, hut was 
inherent in the landmark itself and worked through 
it upon tlie trespasser. Thus among many savage 
tribes not only articles of property, but fruit-trees, 
growing crops, etc., are protected by charms, 
fetishes, and the like, placed on or among them. 
These are recognized as tabu signs ; hut, if any one 
disregarded them, some terrible result would follow. 
In ellect, a curse is inherent in them and works 
automatically. In many instances the charm is 
hung from a pole, post, or fence, or the fence itself 
is tabu. These are then a species of primitive 
landmarks, to disregard which produces an auto- 
matic curse, as in New Britain, where a spell said 
over a fence produces serious trouble to a thief. 

Amonp the natives of the Conpo, rows of etakes are set round 
fields, and on them tho medicine-man ties bundles of herbs, 
which cause death to tho trespasser or thief. l® The Ewe faeten 
amulets to long sticks, placed in a conspicuous position among 

1 Ancient hates of Ireland, Dublin, 1EC5-1901, iv. 143 f.; cf. 
m. 149, vi. 102. 

d Ancient hates and Institutes of Wales, cd. A. Owen, 
London, 1841, ii. 41, 403; cf. 148 f?. 

3 i. 455, ii. 623. 4 j. 554, U. po, 623. 3 1. 7C5. 

« I. 166, 465, 628, U. 77. 

1 SR li. 224-226, 463; H. Beuchat, Hanuel d'areh. amiri- 
eaine, Paris, 1912, p. Sll ; Lctoumcau, Prtqierlp, p. 131 f. 

8 W. H. Prescott, Congtiesl of Peru, cd. London, 1890, p. 21 f. 

9 Grimm, Kleinere Sehriften, ii. 64. 

10 J. Merolla da Sorrenta, in J. Pinkerton, Voyages, Ixindon. 
1S08-I4, xvL 238. 
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the crops.* Among the Bangala such sticks with charms 
attached mark the boundary between separate owners’ fields, 
and the charms are proteotive.2 Among the Koita ol British 
New Guinea a iota, or tabu sign, set up on a path or in a 
garden with the consent of the older men has no magical power, 
but it is ‘ native law,’ and, if violated, would bring the full force 
of public opinion against the offender. Gardens are tabued by 
planting sticks with a length of creeper between, to which is 
attached a tabu sign with a certain amount of magical force.® 
In Fijian gardens reeds were thrust into the earth, their tops 
brought together, and set in a banana or a nut. These would 
produce boils on the tbietJ In Samoa the ‘cross stick tabu’ — 
a stick fastened horizontally to a tree— indicated the wish of the 
owner that the thief might incur disease.® In New Zealand 
}Mmara grounds and crops were wade tapu ; or a chief would 
tie one of his gannents to a pole to make a place tabu.® In 
Madagascar poles with a bundle of herbs are placed on roads, 
fields, etc., to indicate that these are tabu.® Among the 
Oumanas, and also the Juris of S. America, a gap in a hedge 
round a field was merely protected by a thread tied across ft 
The trespasser who disregarded it would die.® In S. India 
stones called the FivePandhus are set up in fields and regarded 
as guardians of the crops.® 

When gods of boundaries were evolved, the 
curse was visited by them directly, not through 
the stones, etc., which were now merely regarded 
as sacred to them. 

5 . Beating the bounds. — The custom of riding 
the marclies, or beating the bounds,*® is of ancient 
origin. Its purpose was to make sure that the 
bounds and m.arks were not tampered tvith, to 
restore them when displaced, and also to establish 
them in the memory of the folk. It occurred an- 
nually, or every seven years, and in Christian 
times usually at Rogation-tide or Whitsuntide, 
Easter, or May-day. Probably tlie older proces- 
sions of divine images for the fertility of the land 
were connected with these, if the procession went 
round the boundaries (see Cross -EOADS, §3). 
Though going round the bounds had a religions 
character — in medimval times the clergy accom- 
panied it mth cross, banners, and bells, and gospels 
or passages from tlie lives of saints were read at 
halting-^aces, e.g. where a cross stood, or an altar 
was erected near a boundary-stone and mass was 
said and prayer made for the fruits of the earth — 
there was also a good deal of merriment, eating, 
and drinking, and there were numerous customs 
observed in each place. That of striking some of 
the younger folk against the landmarks, whipping 
them, throwing them into a boundary-stream, etc., 
is well known, and had the intention of fixing the 
parish or manorial boundaries in their minds. The 
custom is still in existence in Russia and in many 
parts of Germany, and has been revived in Eng- 
land in many parishes. In Scotland it occurs at 
Lanark (‘riding the marches and at Hawick and 
Selkirk (‘common-riding’).** In England, after 
the Reformation, while much of the mediseval 
ceremonial was dropped, the religious character of 
the procession was not lost. According to the in- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, at the stopping-places 
the curate had to admonish the people to give God 
thanks, the 104th Psalm was said, and the passages 
regarding the removal of landmarks were read (Dt 

* A. B. EUia, Nife-spsaWny Peoples, London, 1S90, p. Olf. 

2 J, H. Weeks, JRAl xxxix. fl0O9] 129; for similar customs i 
among the 'Washambala see Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 263. 

® C. G. Seligmann, Uelanekians of Brit. New Guinea, 0am- i 
bridge, 1910, p. 133 S.; of. 676 f.; for similar tabu si^s among 
the Banks’ Islanders see Codrington, op. cit. pp. 77, 82, 216. 

^ T. Williams, Piji and the Fijians, London, 185S, i. 249. 

® G. Turner, Nineteen I'cars in Polynesia, do. 1861, p. 295. 

6 Taylor, Te lia a Maui, pp. 166-169. 

® A. van Gennep, Talou et totimisme A Madagascar, Paris, 
1904, p. 184 f. 

® F. L. de Gomara, In Bill, de autores espafioles, Madrid, 
1852, xxii. 206; 0. F. P. von Martius, op. cit. p. 37 f. 

9 S. Hislop, cited in Tylor, P(F, London, 1891, it 104 ; for 
many other examples, as also of the tabu ns cnrse, see J. Q. 
Frazer, Psyche's Task, London, 1909, p. 17 fl. ; MI ii. C2fl. _ 

lOQr. utfieKBetv Trjv Ywpat-; M. Lat. circumducere terminos, 
dreuirt fines or marcham, carallicare marcham; Germanic 
and Anglo-Sax. lantleita, marchgang, markleita, arenztegang, 
ymbgang ; O. Norse nerkja ganga ; Danish markegang, gjer- 
dcgang. 

1* For the last see A. and J. Lang, Highways and Byways on 
the Scottish Border, London, 1913, p. 270. 


19* etc.). These customs are referred to in con- 
temporary •writings.* They correspond to the 
processions round the fields and lands on the Roman 
Ambarvalia in May for the averting of disease and 
blight, an object doubtless also sought in beatino 
the bounds, as it still is in tlie processions romiS 
the fields in Italy in Rogation-week.® The boun- 
daries were also renewed at the Ambarvalia, and 
tliere may hare been a beating of the bounds of 
I each curia at the Fornacalia.® 
j 6 . Superstitions regarding landmarks.— Besides 
I the general belief that to remove a landmark is 
dangerous, other superstitions are sporadically 
' connected with them. In Teutonic and Scandin- 
I avian lands the Jack o’ Lantern is the ghost of a 
I former remover of landmarks who now haunts 
them and the boundary-lines. In popular Hindu 
, belief the ghost of a tormer proprietor will not 
' allow people of another vOIage to encroach iritli 
impunity on a boundary. Bhilts also haunt 
boundaries, and a stream of liquor is poured round 
these by the priest.® In S. India sorceresses are 
believed to ride round boundaries of seven villages 
by night on a tiger,® In the Isle of Man witches 
were believed to practise their evil deeds at tlio 
' meetings of three boundaries or at cross-roads.® 
In the Hebrides blight could be removed from 
cattle by bringing the carcass of one of them near 
a boundary-stream ; and water from such a stream 
was used ^th silver to remove the curse of the 
evdl eye.* 

Myths or folk-tales are often told regarding 
existing landmarks or boundaries and their origin. 
Where megalithio blocks have been utilized as 
landmarks, they are thought to have been placed 
there by a saint or by conquerors of tlie land.® 
There are legends regarding the assigning of 
specific boundaries in cases of former disputes, as 
at Uri and Glaris in Switzerland, and in Brittany.® 
The Mikirs have a myth relating how tlie gods 
marked the limits of their creative work by setting 
up four posts to be tlie boundaries of the world.*® 

7 - Landmarks other than boundary-marks.— In 
dinerent parts of the world heaps of stones, uncon- 
nected yvith boundaries, form a kind of landmark 
where specific acts are performed by the passer-by, 
most usually that of adding a stone to the heap. 

(a) The ippatos \6<pos in Greece, connected with 
the cult of Hermes, was a heap of stones mark- 
ing roads, and to it each wayfarer added a stone. 
Later myth found its origin in the heap of stones 
formed when Hermes was stoned. 

Such heaps are found among many savage peoples, ns well as 
the custom of adding a stone, or saying a prayer, or making an 
offering at them.** Strabo describes such heaps of stones on 
roads in Egypt.*® They are common in Tibet on the tops or 
passes, where they have been erected by devotees, and each 
passer-by adds a stone for good fortune.*® They arc found 
among the Kirghiz in similar positions and where a Mohnm- 
madan saint has been buried, but also elsewhere, and offerings 


* e.g., E. Grindal, Remains, Cambridge, 1843, pp. 141, 241 ; 
. Whitgift, iroris (Parker Soc.), do. 1851-53, iii. 2/7 f.: O. 
ferbert, Country Parson, London, 1652, p. 167 ; I. Walton, 
.icrs o/ Hooicr, etc., Oxford, 1805. 

2 Fowler, op. cit. pp. 114, 126, 304 ; Pliny, BN p'lii. 8. 
s For the custom in Germany see Grimm, Kieinere Sehrvtm, 
. 6111. ; W. Mnnnhardt, ll’aid- und FeldkalteZ, Berlin, 1901, 
397 f. ; Laveleye, op. cit. p- 110 f. ; in Russia, D. Mackenzie 
i'alJnce, Russia, London, 1877, p. 306 f. ; in England, J. Brand, 
'opular Antiquities, do. 1870, i, 110 ff. ; R. Chambers, Book of 
lays, do. 1863, i. 582 S. ; FLJ v. (1887] 30 f. 

4 P /£2 ii. 182, 290 f. ® E. Thurston, op. at. p. 3-2. 

6 J. Bh ys, FL ii. flSOlJ 292. 

7 A. Goodrich-Frcer, FL X. PSOO] 278. . 

8 P. S^billot, Le Folk-lore de France, iv. (Pans, 190i) ID. 
s lAveleye, p- 75; SOhiiiot, 1. (1904 J 371. 

10 E. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 190S, p. *0. 

11 G. M. Thcal, Kaffir Folk-lore, do. 1882, p. 19 (stone addim for 
ood fortune); E. Ayraonier, Notes snrlelMOsFan^lBiJ, In 
13 (prayer offered): other instances in GIP id- 11 ff-, and in 
razor’s tr. of Pausanias, London, 1893, iv, 227. 

IS A. H. S. Landor. In the Forbidden Land. London, lS93, L 
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of all kinds are made at them.l In the Himalaya reqion they 
are venerated by Hindus, Buddhists, and Muhammadans, and 
offerings are made at them.2 Heaps of stones were known 
among the Hebren’s (Pr 2(58 BX), and were also used to mark 
burial-places (Jos 728 2 S 18^7) — a custom common else- 

where.2 They are well known all over the Semitic region. In 
K. Africa they are found on passes, often where the tomb of a 
saint is first seen, or they are regarded as the tomb. Others 
are commemorative, or mark routes. To the former, and to 
those which mark where a man has been killed, the passer-hy 
adds a stone.* In the W. Highlands a cairn is erected where a 
suicide or sudden death has taken place out-of-doors, but in 
earlier times the cairn was erected as a burial-mound, and each 
passer-by added a itone. Hence the saying : ‘ I r\-ill add a stone 
to your cairn.’t 

Altliough the added stone is an offering or for 
good luck and the like, it is not improhahle that 
its primary intention, whatever the origin of the 
cairn may have been, was that of a rite of riddance 
of danger or the contagion of evil.® 

{b) In many parts of the world stone circles serve 
a variety of purposes, and must form conspicuous 
landmarks. The circles dating from pre-historic 
times and found in large numbers in Great Britain 
and elsewhere — e.g., N. Africa, Syria, India, etc. — 
are generally burial-sites.^ In the Cross River 
district circles of stones carved in luinian form 
occur, and are said to be deities.® Among the S. 
Massim stone circles mark the places where the 
men of the village meet for talk, and circles called 
gahana were used for cannibal feasts.® Circles also 
occur in Gambia'® and in Melanesia." 

(c) In many cases stones represent dirinities, or 
a regular cult is paid to sacred stones.’® These 
stones are landmarks in the sense of being rallying- 
places for worship. 

(d) The great megalithic monuments (apart 
from circles) which are found in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa— menhirs, alignments, dolmens, etc., 
set up as memorials of events, as marking burial- 
places, or the scene of a slaying (e.g., among the 
Garos and the Todas)’® — whether the work of one 
or of many races,’‘ must have been noticeable 
landmarks tbrough the ages, and rnany^ curious 
superstitions show the reverence in which they 
were held. 

(e) Burial mounds (e.g., the tumuli of pre- 
historic times, Babylonian burial-mounds, the 
Hindu dagoba or stupa), tombs (e.g., the pyra- 
mids), monuments of all kinds, temples, churches, 
and the like, standing out conspicuously from the 
surrounding landscape, often form landmarks or 
guides to travellers. 

(f) Among lower races rocks, trees, and the like 
often mark the scene of traditional or mythic 
events — e.g., among the Arunta, where thCT mark 
events of the Alcheringa (g.v. ) period,’® or in Guiana, 
where engravings on conspicuous rock faces may 
commemorate striking events.’® Such engraved 
rocks are also common over the Semitic area, and 
act as landmarks. 

Literature. — This is given throughout the article. 
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LAOS. — I. Introductory, — ^French Laos, which 
embraces only about a third of Laos proper 
(Muong Lao), was constituted by the treaty con- 
cluded between France and Siam in 1893. It is 
hounded on the N. hy China, on the E. by Tong- 
king, on the S. by Cambodia, and on the W. hy 
the Mekong, which separates it from the Shan 
and Burman States occupied by Britain, and from 
Siamese Laos. French Laos is inhabited hy the 
Thai race, the most important group of whom are 
called Laotians ; and by the half-civilized tribes 
called ilois h 3 '^ the Annamese, Phn 6 ngs hy the 
Cambodians, and Klias by the Laotians (for these 
tribes see art. Indo-China), 

The Laotians are akin to the Thais of S. Tong- 
king and the Siamese. Their origin and history 
are ve^ obscure. Their royal chronicles, the data 
of which are often not above suspicion, mention 
a first king of Laos who came from India, another 
who came from Cambodia, then four Kha kings, 
and, finally, the intrusion and decisive seizure by 
the Laotians, who claimed to have come from the 
valley of Nam-hou. These immigrants, or con- 
querors, acquired several independent principali- 
ties, the two greatest of which seem to have been 
the kingdoms of Vien-chang and Luang-Prabang. 
Constantly at war, and attacked at the same time 
by Siam and Cambodia, they led a troubled and 
precarious life. In the 19tb cent, the Siamese 
destroyed the kingdom of Vien-ebang in order to 
anne.v it, and left only a nominal independence to 
the kingdom of Luang-Prabang, which, continuing 
in the same status under the French, is to-day the 
centre of the Laotian race. 

a. Habitat.— The Laotians settled by preference alonfr the 
river-banks and in the neighbourhood of rioe-plains. They 
built huts on piles 6 to 6 ft. high, the huts measuring 20 to 40 
ft. by 12 to 20 ft. The door, which nearly always faces the 
east, and to which they mount by a ladder, has a sort of 
balcony-verandah in front of it. The root is made of palm- 
leaves, straw, or bamboo tiles. The furniture consists of kitchen 
utensils, tables, mattresses, mats, and chests for keeping clothes. 
Under the bouse are the weaving-loom, tlie domestic animals, 
and the poultry-yard ; a little shelter at the side serves ns a 
kitchen; the nce-granary is quite close, and always built on 
piles for fear of rodents. 

3 - Appearance and character.— The Laotians are well en- 
dowed as regards physical type ; they have well-proportioned 
figures, and frank, open faces ; and the young women espeoialiy 
have a graceful, supple carriage. They are of n lively and often 
refined intellect, with a certain aptitude for poetry ; they are 
extremely pleasant and sociable, gay and happy-go-lucky, hut 
extraordinarily indolent and sensual. The Laotian's indolence 
is a matter both of principle and of temperament : once he has 
got the means of living and amusing himself, he considers every 
kind of exertion not only useless out blameworthy. It is no 
use to look to him for the economic and intellectual transfor- 
mation of Indo-Cliina. Ho is a good builder, but a mediocre 
agricuituralist, often depending on hired labourers or slaves to 
work his rice-plantations ; it is from trade and hawking prin- 
cipally that he makes his living. He is the usual intermedia^ 
between the 'savages’ and the more civilized races. For six 
months out of twelve the Laotian does nothing — he docs not 
even hunt or fish. The women work much harder : it is they 
who BOW, prick, reprick, and harvest the rice, weave clothing, 
fetch wafer and wood, pound the rice, and, in addition to tht 
multitudinous cares of housekeeping, manage the farm-yard. 

4 . Religious beliefs. — The Laotians,^ like the 
Cambodians, profess Sinhalese Buddhism. Al- 
though their pagodas are well supported and their 
bonzes well paid, their worship seems less fervent, 
and the morals of their cler^ much less pure, than 
is the case in Cambodia. The bonzes niix freely 
with the laity in the festivals, eat and joke with 
them, smoke in public, breathe with impunity the 
flowers that abound in all Laotian solemnities, 
sometimes drink fermented liquors, accept objects 
directly from the hands of women, and even go to 
cut wood with them. They are shown less respect 
and are also granted m'^re indulgence in their 
failings: for fornic.ition. they are expelled from 
the pagoda, sentenced to pay a fine, and can then 
marrj' their accomplice. In Cambodia, the same 
offence would entaQ death or penal servitude for 
life. 
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The Laotians are Buddhists by tradition; hut 
their most devoted worship is given to the good 
or bad spirits (phi), who animate all objects and 
beings, and preside over all the actions of human 
life. Hence spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
which have nothing in common ■wdth Buddhism. 

When a man is buildin" a house in Laos, he must; fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and suffar-canes to the piilars bounding 
the part that is to bo the sleeping-apartment, and also put a 
spinning-wheel and some threads of cotton at the pillars beside 
the foot of the bed, and a reel and some threads of silk at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with offerings and scented sticks. When a 
Laotian is going to work a rice-plantation, before he traces the 
first furrow and after he has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libations of lustral water, and offers a hen’s egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soil. 

At the transplanting of the rice, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his field to serve ns an altar; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled chicken, 
some cakes, and lour betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it ; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities as follows: ‘ On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice. Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let it not 
be dried up, let it not wither away ns it stands.’ When the 
rice is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities in order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harvest is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Laotian sets up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of the pole the seven stems that had been planted in 
front of the trestle. A sacrifice is also made to the threshing- 
floor on which the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
sacrifice is made before storing the rice in the granary: the 
phi receive an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which the invited relatives and friends consume after- 
wards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads. 

Like the Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit Nook (cf. Annamese, 
nit’d’c, ‘water’), a huge water-dragon, with a 
human head according to some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, which watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, paralyzes 
their movements, and, after sucking tlieir blood, 
throws them up on the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless the elephant-driver himself gives 
them a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. Before any dangerous voyage, the 
Laotians sacrifice a live hen or goat to Nook. 
They also sacrifice ‘to the boat-heads,’ or spirits j 
of the junks (ya niang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence in presence of a cataract or water- 
fall : any cry, crack, ^nshot, or sound of an 
instrument would offend the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice. 

In the regions of bo, or salt-wells, the business of extracting 
the salt is preceded every year by a ceremony which brings all 
the salt-makers of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. They sacrifice a pre- 
scribed animal— a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, according to the 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin- 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
band, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella ; 
they must avoid all sexual relations ; and, although they may 
move about and work in the bo, they are forbidden, as, indeed, 
is everybody, to * cut ’ the bo, i.e. to cross it on foot, in a 
carriage, or on horseback. Any infringement of these rules is 
punished by a fine of a flask of brandy and an animal of the 
kind sacrificed at the beginning of the year. These offerings 
are given to a woman of the next village who has declared her- 
self, according to certain regulations, possessed by the spirit of 
the bo, and who is the Incarnation of its divinity. In certain 
districts, if a stranger dressed in red or black visits the bo, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would stop the flow 
of water if it was not appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metal-workers make an 
annual offering at the beppnning of their smelting operations to 
Phrah Bisnukar (=Skr. ViSvakarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman’s languti, a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
chicken, some alcohol, candies, and scented sticks. 

Hunters sacrifice to their nooses and their nets. 
As a rule, if they want to be successful they must 
avoid talking among themselves, borrotving from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
weapons. 

The Laotians not only believe in the ^irits of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts anef reckon 
among the worst of evil spirits women who have 
died in child-birth, still-bom children, and indi- 


i riduals who have died a violent death— who have 
been dro^vned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or liave been accidentally killed or 
devoured by wild animals. 

5. Magic and sorcery — Like al' Indo-CIiinese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. These 
sorcerers may be male (phi kah) or female (phi 
pop). Their power comes to them by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
women (the__SOTer of the Cambodians [see Cam- 
bodia, vol. _iii. p. 158'’]), in spells and love-charms 
(lip-salve with wax, red jasmine flower), in incan- 
tations and amulets. In spite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred the charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by the 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi- 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Chinese, and, except 
for certain harmless and well-known ailments 
which alone are put into the hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small-pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-Avill of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing that they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

6. Festivals. — The Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to tliese 
rejoicings the sensual gaiety which is their char- 
acteristic. The profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 

f -eat Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam 1 
ew-Year festivals which last seven daysj_ hill- 
festivals ; festivals for the opening and closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or vosa; festivals for 
reunion with ancestors; a festival with great 
regattas at the end of the rainy season; the 
festival of flowers which a village offers to the 
pagodas of another village; the great annual 
festiv'al of the offering of presents to the bonzes ; 
and the occasional festivals at the ordination of 


bonzes. 

7. Marriage customs. — The relations of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character- 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls associate with absolute freedom ; they walk 
together, and provoke each other to poetical 
combat, the foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti- 
mental. On moonlight nights, along the banks of 
the river, a band of women walk about in the 
evening singing improvised couplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian girl is not responsible to any 
one for an account of her virginity. Her parents 
rnd public opinion seem to require no account 
From her, but she is protected by the peng huhon, 
‘sale, conviction for the advantage of the house, 

1 domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of which the girl 
complains. In spite of their loose customs, the 
Laotian girls usually marry between the ages of 
ifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, manaage 
consists in the request made by intermediaries on 
the part of the youth to the girl’s parents; the 
regulation betrotiial presents ; an examination ‘>1 
;he horoscopes of the future bride and bridcgrooni 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
;he official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
jroken without the penalty of the law ; the dowrj , 
)r ‘bride-price,’ provided by the bridegroom ; ana 
;he wedding with the expenses all paid by hini- 
riie dowry varies, of course, with the station ana 
iharms of the bride and the means of the suitor, 
jut it is not honourable for a man to 
vithout offering a dowrj’ for the woman of nis 
:hoice. A marriage often costs the man wiio 
:ontracta it from 1200 to 1600 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, and 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in writing, and this con- 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The maiTiage- 
ceremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancestors, the passing of cotton threads over the 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same cup. Next 
day it is repeated identically at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang-Prabang the 
uestion of dowry and presents is discussed 
irectly by the girl and the young man. The new 
couple usually live near the girl’s parents, some- 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be mven by the youth is reduced because of the 
work that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists in Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
takes place almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own personal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries off every- 
thing. The woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in 
theory, in practice by a fine paid by the wife and 
her lover to the husband. 

8. Disposal of the dead. — The Laotians generally 
bum their dead ; only the poor bury tliem. Before 
the French occupation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint used to be abandoned on a 
current of water; but to-day only a pretence of 
this performance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the death, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpse is often buried until the 
appointed ceremony ; among the rich, it is put in 
a coffin hermetically sealed except for a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof ; this coffin is 
placed under a special canopy on a rich catafalque, 
and the bonzes stand round it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time tliat the coffin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abundance at the 
house of the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengtliy banquets take 
place, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
lormances, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the spirit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning tliemselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
performed as in Cambodia (see Cambodia, 9 (6)). 
when it is the cremation of an important personage, 
the fire for lighting the pile, whicli used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi from the 
French Governor-General of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

9. Political and administrative organization.-— 
Laos was once divided into independent princi- 

alities, the most important of whicli were the 
ingdom of Vien-chang (now demolished) and the 
kingdom of Luang-Prabang. France has preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the control 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, or muong, 
was administered by a chao, or king, under whom 
came an xipaliat, then a latsahong and a latsabut. 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case of the king of 
Luang-Prabang, but the vpahals, latsabong, and 
lakabuts have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions generally 
pass from father to son. All the other offices may 
be filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘drink the oath water’ 
before entering on the exercise of their duties. 
When a mandarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a cane with an 
ivory or copper handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judginent in serious affairs is admin- 
istered in the capital of the muong, or prov’inces ; 
the decisions may be revised by the chao. Laos is 
regulated by the codes and customs of Vien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang-Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and weU-arranged, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
most lenient of Asiatic codes. The death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted ; 
e.g., theft of food or fruit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The French Power has made only 
slight modifications in the code in order to further 
the progress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

LAPPS. — The religious conceptions of the 
Lapps come down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the primitive belief was a worship of the dead and 
the allied bear- worship. 

I. Viforship of the dead. — The Lapps worshipped 
their deceased relatives ns guardian spirits. They 
believed that those spirits stood in tlie closest re- 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their children from calamities, assisted 
them on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their reindeer in the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis- 
satisfied, they could injure their kinsmen — c.g., by 
afflicting them with sickness. Alongside of the 
primitive worship of the dead there might also be 
found a more developed ancestor-worship, evident 
traces of wliich appear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or clan in their special holy place. 
As a result of the diflerent conditions under which 
the Lapps lived, the sacrificial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places [passe) were recognized b3' figures in stone 
or wood [seide). We know little about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved until the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures bad life, and origin- 
ally were men turned into stone. In the Lapp 
districts of Pite and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, storjunlcare (‘grand 
j’ounkers’). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influence 
can be traced. The belief of the Scandinarian 
Lapps, that the dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where thej' had the same occupations 
and lived under the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the conception of the 
Norsemen, that the dead continued their post- 
mortem life vrithin the mountains ; and the belief 
that the dead roamed about at Yule {joxilo.gadzc 
= ‘ynle train’) under the guidance of Sirvolia- 
gallcs (‘the man of Yule’) or Joulo-hcrra (‘tlio 
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The Laotians are Buddhists bj tradition ; bnt 
their most devoted worship is given to the good 
or bad spirits (phi), who animate all objects and 
beings, and preside over all the actions of human 
life. Hence spring innumerable beliefs and rites 
which have nothing in common with Buddhism. 

When a man is building a house in Laos, be must fasten 
flowers, banana-shoots, and sugar-canes to the pillars bounding 
the part that is to be the sieeping-apartment, and also put a 
spinning-wheel and some threads of cotton at the pillars beside 
the foot of the bed, and a reel and some threads of silk at those 
beside its head. Before settling down in his house the proprietor 
invokes the deities with offerings and scented sticks. When a 
Laotian is going to work a rice-plantation, before he traces the 
first furrow and after he has his buffaloes yoked, he makes 
libations of lustral water, and offers a hen’s egg, a tray of 
sweetmeats, and two betel-pellets to the spirits protecting the 
soil. 

At the transplanting of the rice, he erects a little trestle in 
the middle of his field to serve as an altar ; this remains until 
the close of the harvest. On this trestle he lays a boiled chicken, 
some cakes, and lour betel-pellets, and plants seven stems in 
front of it; then, after a libation of alcohol, he invokes the 
deities ns follows ; ‘ On this propitious day I transplant my 
rice. Make it grow in abundance and full of grain, let it not 
be dried up, let it not wither away as it stands.’ When the 
rice is matured, he decorticates a little of it to offer to the 
deities in order that they may protect the harvest from rodents. 
When the harv'est is gathered and the rice put in stacks, the 
Laotian sets up a pole at the top of the stacks, fastening on 
the end of the pole the seven stems that had been planted in 
front of the trestle.^ A sacrifice is also made to the threshing- 
floor on which the rice has been trodden. Another more solemn 
sacrifice is made before storing the rice in the granary: the 
phi receive an offering of alcohol, rice, various dishes, and 
cakes, which the invited relatives and friends consume after- 
wards, tying their wrists together with cotton threads. 

Like the Cambodians, the Laotians believe in 
the existence of a water-spirit Nook (ef. Annamese, 
nu'ifc, ‘water’), a huge water-dragon, with a 
human head according to some, a cock’s or ox’s 
head according to others, which watches for all 
who cross the water, makes them fall, paralyzes 
their movements, and, after sucking their blood, 
throws them up on the shore some days after, 
bloodless and lifeless. Even elephants cannot 
resist it unless the elephant-driver himself gives 
them a wound, the blood of which appeases 
the dragon. Before any dangerous voyage, the 
Laotians sacrifice a live hen or goat to N 6 ok, 
They also sacrifice ‘to the boat-heads,’ or spirits 
of the junks (ya niang). Laotian sailors preserve 
a strict silence in presence of a cataract or water- 
fall : any cry, crack, ^nshot, or sound of an 
instrument would ofiend the spirit by appearing 
to rival its voice. 

In the regions of ba, or ealt-weUs, the business of extracting 
the salt is preceded every year by a ceremony which brings all 
the salt-makers of the bo together to get permission from the 
tutelary deity to descend into the wells. They sacrifice a pre- 
scribed animal— a pig, a tortoise, or a buffalo, according to the 
year. Besides this, the workers are bound to certain abstin- 
ences : they must wear no head-dress, must not put on a head- 
band, must not protect themselves beneath parasol or umbrella ; 
they must avoid all sexual relations; and, although they may 
move about and work in the bo, they are forbidden, as, indeed, 
is every bodj’, to ‘ cut ’ the bo, i.e. to cross it on foot, in a 
carriage, or on horseback. Any infringement of these rides is 
punished by a fine of a flask of brandy and an animal of the 
kind sacrificed at the beginning of the year. These offerings 
are given to a woman of the next viilage who has declared her- 
self, according to certain regulations, possessed by the spirit of 
the bo, and who is the Incarnation of its divinity. In certain 
districts, if a stranger dressed in red or black visits the bo, the 
spirit of the well is deeply offended, and would stop the flow 
of water if it was not appeased by a certain stated sacrifice. 
Because of an analogous belief the metal-workers make an 
annual offering at the beginning of their smelting operations to 
Phrah Bisnukar (=Skr. ViSvakarman), patron of artisans, of a 
woman's languti, a hair kerchief, a comb, a bracelet, a boiled 
chicken, some alcohol, candles, and scented sticks. 

Hunters sacrifice to their nooses and their nets. 
As a rule, if they want to be successful they must 
avoid talking among themselves, borrowing from 
each other, holding a pot, or walking over their 
weapons. 

The Laotians not only believe in the spirits of 
natural forces, but they dread ghosts ana reckon 
among the worst of evil spirits women who have 
died m child-birth, still-bom children, and indi- 


viduals who have died a violent death— who have 
been droivned, burned, assassinated, have com- 
mitted suicide, or have been accidentally killed or 
devoured by wild animals. 

5. Magic and sorcery — Like ah Indo-Chinese, 
the Laotians believe in magic and sorcerers. These 
sorcerers may be male (phi kah) or female (phi 
pop). Their power comes to them by the direct 
or hereditary possession of a spirit, or else by 
initiation into magic. They also believe in tigress- 
women (the smer of the Cambodians [see Cam- 
bodia, vol. iii. p. 158“]), in spells and love-charms 
(lip-salve -with wax, red jasmine flower), in incan- 
tations and amulets. In spite of the wonderful 
gentleness of the race, sorcerers who, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, have incurred tlie charge of 
witchcraft are sometimes put to death by tlio 
terrified people. They combine magic and medi- 
cine, like nearly all the Indo-Cliinese, and, except 
for certain harmless and well-known ailments 
which alone are put into the hands of the doctor, 
and cholera and small-pox, which are too well 
known to be attributed to the ill-will of an 
individual, all serious or puzzling illnesses are the 
work of witchcraft, and the one thing tliat they 
require is the intervention of a witch-doctor. 

6 . Festivals. — ^The Laotians are even fonder of 
festivals than of idleness, and they bring to these 
rejoicings the sensual gaiety which is their char- 
acteristic. The profusion of flowers, sky-rockets, 
and kites is remarkable. We find in Laos all the 

f eat Buddhist solemnities of Cambodia and Siam ; 

ew-Year festivals Avhieh last seven day 8 ;_ hill- 
festivals ; festivals for the opening and closing of 
the ecclesiastical retreat, or vosa\ festivals for 
reunion with ancestors; a festival with great 
regattas at the end of the rainy season; the 
festival of flowers which a village offers to the 
pagodas of another village; the great annual 
festh’al of the offering of presents to the bonzes; 
and the occasional festivals at the ordination of 
bonzes. 


7 . Marriage customs, — The relations of the sexes 
before marriage are perhaps the most character- 
istic peculiarity of this sensual race. Boys and 
girls associate with absolute freedom ; they walk 
together, and provoke each other to poetical 
combat, the foundation of which is a vivacity 
which is witty and licentious rather than senti- 
mental, On moonlight nights, along the banks of 
the river, a band of women walk about in the 
evening singing improvised couplets to which a 
band of men, following at a respectful distance, 
reply. The Laotian girl is not responsible to aay 
one for an account of her virginity. Her parents 
and public opinion seem to require no account 
from her, but she is protected by the peng Imhon,^ 
‘sale, conviction for the advantage of the house, 
a domestic law which requires a settled fine for 
every attempt against her person of which the girl 
complains. In spite of their loose customs, the 
Laotian girls usually marry between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. As in Cambodia, marriage 
consists in the request made by intermediaries on 
the part of the youth to the girl’s parents; the 
regulation betrothal presents; an examination oi 
the horoscopes of the future bride and bridegroom 
to see that the projected union is not unfavourable ; 
the official betrothal, which cannot be wilfully 
broken without the penalty of the law ; the dowiy, 
or ‘bride-price,’ provided by the bridegroom ; ana 
the wedding with the expenses all paid by him. 
The doMTy varies, of course, with the station anc 
charms of the bride and the means of the suitor, 
but it is not honourable for a man to niariy 
without offering a dowr 3 ’ for the woman of ms 
choice. A marriage often costs the man who 
contracts it from 1200 to 1600 francs. The names 
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and ages of the couple, those of their parents, and 
the money and presents given on the occasion of 
the wedding are put in %vriting, and this con- 
stitutes a sort of marriage contract. The marriage- 
ceremony includes a rich banquet, with oblations 
to ancestors, the passing of cotton threads over the 
left wrist of the bridegroom and the right wrist of 
the bride, and the drinking of a mouthful of 
alcohol by both of them from the same cup. Next 
day it is repeated identically at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents. At Luang-Prabang the 
question of dowry and presents is discussed 
directly by the girl and the young man. The new 
couple usually live near the girl’s parents, some- 
times with them ; in the latter case, the dowry to 
be given by the youth is reduced because of the 
worn that the young couple will do. 

Polygamy exists in Laos, but is practised only 
by the wealthy. Divorce is common and easy ; it 
takes place almost always by mutual consent, the 
wife claiming her own personal belongings and the 
share of the acquisitions after marriage which 
comes to her by right, and the husband not 
interfering unless she unlawfully carries off every- 
thing. The woman has full right to divorce if her 
husband leaves her for three years without news 
of him. 

Adultery, which is rare, is punished by death in 
theory, in practice by a fine paid by the wife and 
her lover to the husband. 

8. Disposal of the dead.— The Laotians generally 
burn their dead ; only the poor bury them. _ Before 
the French occupation women dying in child-birth 
and persons dying a violent death or from an 
internal complaint used to be abandoned on a 
current of water ; but to-day only a pretence of 
this performance is gone through, and they are 
buried. Cremation takes place some days, or some 
months, or even a whole year after the death, 
according to the means of the heirs. In cases of a 
long interval, the corpse is often buried until the 
appointed ceremony ; among the rich, it is put in 
a coffin hermetically sealed except for a small 
opening through which a long bamboo tube carries 
the putrid vapours beyond the roof ; this coffin is 
placed under a special canopy on a rich catafalque, 
and the bonzes stand round it to pray in turn. 
During the whole time that the coffin is exposed 
there are friends and relatives in abundance at the 
house of the deceased, in holiday garb and provided 
with musical instruments. Lengtliy banquets take 
place, with dances, songs, games, dramatic per- 
formances, etc. The guests must, in fact, cheer 
the spirit of the dead man as much as possible and 
prevent his heirs from abandoning themselves to a 
grief both useless and dangerous. This accounts 
for the very joyous character of Laotian funerals. 
The placing on the pyre and the cremation are 
performed as in Cambodia (see Cambodia, 9 (6)). 
When it is the cremation of an important personage, 
the fire for lighting the pile, which used to be 
provided by the court of Bangkok in the form of 
a tinder-box, comes to-day from Hanoi' from the 
French Governor-General of Indo-China, under 
the form of an electric spark. 

9. Political and administrative organization. 
Laos_ was once divided into independent princi- 
palities, the most important of which were the 
kingdom of Vien-chang (now demolished) and the 
kingdom pf Luang-Prabang. France has preserved 
these divisions as provinces, each under the control 
of one of her envoys. Each principality, or vnwng, 
was administered by a chao, or king, under whom 
came pn iipahat, then a latsahong and a latsabut. 
The title of king has been preserved by the French 
Government only in the single case of the king of 
Luang-Prabang, but the upahats, latsahong, and 
latsabuls have been retained. These dignified 


offices are the privilege of a hereditary nobility, 
who make recruits by election under the control of 
the protecting Power. These functions generally 
pass from father to son. All the other offices may 
be filled by the common people. As in Cambodia, 
the Laotian functionaries ‘ drink the oath water ’ 
before entering on the exercise of their duties. 
When a mandarin sends a delegate to another 
province, he generally gives him a cane with an 
ivory or copper handle, which serves him as a 
passport. Judgment in serious affairs is admin- 
istered in the capital of the muong, or provinces : 
the decisions may be revised by the chao. Laos is 
regulated by the codes and customs of Vien-chang 
as much as by those of Luang-Prabang. This code 
of laws is clear and well-arranged, and evidently 
related to the laws of Cambodia. It is among the 
most lenient of Asiatic codes. The death penalty 
is rare, extenuating circumstances being admitted ; 
e.g., theft of food or fruit in case of dire necessity 
is sometimes, according to the necessity, even 
pardoned. The French Power has made only 
slight modifications in the code in order to further 
the progress of Laos and foster peace in its 
borders. 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

LAPPS. — The religious conceptions of the 
Lapps come down to us from various periods. 
As in the religions of other Arctic hunting peoples, 
the primitive belief was a worship of the dead and 
the allied bear-worship. 

I. Worship of the dead. — The Lapps worshipped 
their deceased relatives as guardian spirits. They 
believed that those spirits stood in the closest re- 
lation to their surviving kindred and protected 
them and their children from calamities, assisted 
them on their hunting and fishing expeditions, 
and watched over their reindeer in the forests. 
Moreover, if for any reason the dead were dis- 
satisfied, they could injure their kinsmen — e.g., by 
afflicting them with siclcness. Alongside of the 
primitive worship of the dead there might also be 
found a more developed ancestor-worship, evident 
traces of which appear in sacrifices made by a 
certain family or clan in their special holy place. 
As a result of the different conditions under which 
the Lapps lived, the sacrificial places of the family 
or clan were situated on high mountains or on the 
shores or islands of lakes rich in fish. Such holy 
places {passe) were recognized by figures in stone 
or wood {seide). We know little about the shape 
of the wooden figures ; but the stone figures, many 
examples of which have been preserved until the 
present day, are either natural rocks or strangely 
shaped blocks, often in the form of a bird. The 
sagas tell us that the figures had life, and origin- 
ally were men turned into stone. In the Lapp 
districts of Pite and Lule, these figures are called 
by a special Swedish name, storjunkare (‘grand 
younkers’). 

In the religion of the Lapps, even in its most 
primitive forms, an element of foreign influence 
can be traced. The belief of the Scandinavian 
Lapps, that the dead took up their quarters in the 
mountains, where they had the same occupations 
and lived under the same kind of conditions as in 
their previous life, recalls the conception of the 
Norsemen, that the dead continued their post- 
mortem life within the mountains ; and the belief 
that the dead roamed about at Yule {joulo-gadze 
t=‘Yule train’) under the guidance of Struotia- 
galles (‘the man of Yule’) or Joulo-herra (‘the 
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Lord of Yule’) is Scandinavian. To the spirits 
roaming about at Yule the Lapps ottered food in 
a boat-shaped birch-bark basket Avliich was placed 
on a tree. The word saivo may also be foreign. In 
the language of the more southerly Lapps it means 
both a sacred mountain and a subterranean spirit 
livdng in it. In the latter sense they spoke also 
of Saivo-olmai {‘the saivo man ’) and of Saivo-neida 
(‘the saivo maid ’). The later conception, that the 
dead dwelt together in one subterranean abode, 
jabme-aibvio (‘the world of the dead’) or mubbe- 
aibmo (‘ the other world ’), under the authority of 
Jabmi-alcJco (‘the old woman of the dead’), corre- 
sponds to the Scandinavian conception of Hel, in 
the sense both of the kingdom of the dead and of 
a being ruling there. During the Eoman Catholic 
period jabme-aibmo was transformed into an inter- 
mediate state, from which the dead, according to 
their deeds, proceeded either to radien-aibmo (‘the 
ruler’s world'), which corresponded to heaven in 
the Christian sense, or to Jtuto-aibmo (‘the world 
of Euto’), where the dreaded blue-robed Euto 
reigned and plagued men and beasts with sick- 
ness. He was sometimes called Fuodno {‘the Evil 
One’). As an ottering to him it was usual to bury 
a horse, on Avhich he could ride away, and by the 
side of the horse the wooden image of a man. 
Some scholars believe that in Euto they can re- 
cognize Odin, the Scandinavian god of death, who 
Avas likeAvise clad in blue and mounted on a horse. 
In any case the horse, as a victim of sacrifice, 
proves that such an offering cannot be of Lapp 
origin. The ke/cri or keyri (‘spectre,’ ‘ghost’) of 
the Finns has passed over to the kovrre or kevrre 
of the Eussian Lapps. 

2. Bear-worship. — Of all the ceremonies of the 
Lapps perhaps the most interesting is bear-Avorship, 
tvhich comes down from the early hunting stage. 
To the Lapps, as to many other nature-folk, the 
object of their hunting Avas in a certain degree 
sacred. Both in hunting and in fishing the men 
alone took part, and the booty had to be carried 
into the Mta (the everyday tent) by a private door j 
ipossjo) at the back of the tent. In general they 
had to see that the bones Avere kept and buried, in 
order that the slain animal might come to life 
again. Nothing Avas of more importance than the 
careful observance of this rule in the case of the 
largest of the forest animals, the bear. Women 
might not be present at the bear-feast ; but they 
were permitted to eat bear flesh in the kdta, only 
Avith a splinter of wood, and through a brass ring 
which was held in front of the mouth. The men 
alone might consume the heart of the animal (bise 
bierffa, ‘the sacred flesh’). There were all kinds 
of magical hunting usages associated Avith the bear 
ceremonies. It AA-as the custom, e.ff., Avhen the 
hunters came back from the forest, for the Avives 
to salute their husbands by spitting the juice of 
cheAved alder-bark in their faces, and for a certain 
period after a successful hunt a man Avas not per- 
mitted to have intercourse Avith his Avife. It is 
worth mention that a woman might not drive a 
reindeer that had draAvn a bear home from the 
forest, nor might the bear be taken home on a path 
which any Avoman had trodden. Of the utmost 
importance, too, was the burial of the be.ar ; all 
its bones Avere carefully collected and arranged in 
their natural position in the grave. 

3, Tutelary spirits. — There is some doubt as 
to Avhether the tutelary spirits of the Lapps Avere 
originally Lappish. The forest-spirit among the 
Norse Lapps, to Avhom attention should first be 
directed, AA-as Leib-olmai (‘the alder-man’), who 
ruled over all Avild animals ; but he AA’as_ especially 
the tutelary spirit of the bear. To him, among 
other things, offerings of bows and arroAvs AA’ere 
made. This being Avas known only in a very re- 


stricted region, and he appears occasionally depicted 
on the Lapp drum in the shape of a bear— from 
AA’hich one may conclude that his origin may be 
assigned to the bear-AVorship itself. The name 
also points to this conclusion ; for the juice of the 
alder-bark played an important part in the bear- 
hunting eeremonies. ' Gidne reminds us of the 
Scandinavian forest-maiden, a charmingly beauti- 
ful creature, aa’Iio could be recognized by lier long 
tail. From the neighbouring lands spring also 
Gufittar (Scandinavian Go(d)vetter, ‘ good being ’) 
and Ulda (Huldra) of the Avestern Lapps. We ^n 
compare Virhi-akka{virka='trsvp’) of the Finnish 
Lapps Avith Virankannos of the Finns, and the 
Eussian Lapps’ Tavaj AA’ith Tapio of the Finns. 
There is also mention of a female, Tava-ajk (tava 
= ‘ mother’). The Eussian Lapps had a spirit, 
Miehts-chozjin (‘ the master of the Avood’), who 
shrieked and misled people in the forest; he seems 
to have come over from the Eussians. A similar 
Avoodland spirit Avas Vars-jielle {‘the one who 
lives in the AA'oods’). A female divinity among 
the eastern Lapps was Luot-chozjik (‘ the reindeer 
guardian’), Avho looked after the reindeer AA'hile 
they roamed the forests untended during tlie 
summer. She did not, hoAvever, protect them 
from men. Pots-chozjin (‘the reindeer master’) 
had the same task of caring for the reindeer. 

The water -spirit of the southern Lapps was 
Tshatse-olmai (‘the Avater man’), to Avhom offer- 
ings Avere made in order that he might not cause 
any damage when men Avere journeying by Avater, 
or that he might drive fish into the nets of the 
fishers. A corresponding spirit among the Eussian 
Lapps was Tshadze-jielle {‘ the one who lives in the 
Avater ’), the sight of whom predicted disaster. A 
female deity in the Avestern Lapp district was 
Tshatse-neida (‘the water nymph’), Avho corre- 
sponded to the Scandinavian Sjbjun^ru ('Lady of 
the Sea’) ; and Tshadze-imne (‘the Avater mother') 
of the eastern district, Avho was usually seen sil- 
ting on a rock, combing her hair, and Avho enticed 
people to come to her, seems to be identical AA'ith 
the Eussian rvsalka. In the sea lived Akkniva 
or Avfruwa (Scandinavian Haffru, ‘mermaid’), 
Avho up to the hips had the body of a fish and 
above that the body of a girl, and there were 
Avater-spirits who predicted misfortune, such ns 
Nekkc (‘nixie’) and Ravgga (Nonvegian dravg) 
or Tshatse-ravgga (‘Avater-spirit’), the spirit of a 
droAvned person. The water giant Vesseditrsscs 
Avas borroAved from the Finns._ The Lapps called 
the tutelary spirits connected AAuth certain districts 
by a common designation, haldde, borroAved from 
the Finnish haltia (‘ruling’). 

The home also had a haldde. The Eussian 
Lapps gave this spirit the names Kydde-jielle (‘ the 
one Avho lives in the kata’) and Pbrt-clwzjin (‘the 
master of the kiln ’) ; the latter, Avho corresponded 
to the Eussian domovoy, lived in the house by the 
hearth, and not, like the original Finno-Ugrian 
domestic deities, in the back part of the kdta ; 
this part Avas also deemed sacred by the Lapps, 
and no AA’oman set foot on it. They spoke of a 
deity living there, Possjo-akka {‘ the old AA’oman of 
Possjo ’). The Scandinavian Lapps had, in addi- 
tion, some borrowed domestic deities, such as Tonto 
(‘the site’) and Smicra-gatlo (‘the butter cat, 
corresponding to the Scandinavian Bara, Avhich 
stole butter for its master). , 

4. Nature-gods. — In addition to the dead and 
the spirits deriA’cd from the deceased, the Lapps 
had poAverful nature-gods Avhom they AA'orshippcd. 
On the drums of the southern t3'pe the sun [Btivt] 
occupies a A'erj’’ prominent place. Bubsun-AA'orsliip 
Avas not originally Lappish, as is very evident from 
the oblations macfe by the Lapps. Like the Sciindi- 
navians, they offered white animals to the sun 
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The symbol of the sun for sacrificial purposes was 
a ring. Scandinavian influence can also be traced 
in the mid-summer offering of the Lapps, viz. 
porridge set out in honour of the sun. A per- 
sonification of the sun was Beive-neida (‘the sun 
maiden ’), and the moon (Manno), which in wnter 
is an important light-giver in Lapland, seems also 
to have been worshipped. The Yule moon, bisse- 
tnanno (‘ the holy moon ’), was specially dangerous, 
possibly because the dead were then free to roam. 
When the new moon appeared, people had to avoid 
all noise; the women were not even allowed to 
spin in the kata. A brass ring was placed in the 
chimney for the moon. Attention was also paid 
to kuova-manno (the joy month, Pebruary), a bor- 
rowing from a Scandinavian source. The Northern 
lights — aurora borealis — were regarded as living 
beings ; and these lights were not to be irritated 
by noises. Among the Russian Lapps there is a 
tradition that the Northern lights are the evil 
spirits of dead men. The thunder was thought to 
be a living being, Diermes or Tiermes; but it is 
uncertain whether the Lapps made offerings to him 
before they came in contact with tillers of the 
sou. At a later period the thunder-god was repre- 
sented exactly like Thor and was called by his 
name, Toragalles (‘old man Thor’) or Torat-uros 
(‘ champion Thor’). He was supposed to be an old 
man (Aija) who killed goblins with a hammer; 
and his sacrificial symbol was a hammer held 
in his hand. From foreign sources also was 
derived the thunder-god’s wife, Akko (‘the old 
woman’), or, as she is sometimes called, Jiavdna 
{Bauni of the Finns), to whom the rowan-tree was 
sacred; indeed, in her name may be recognized 
the Icelandic reynir, ‘ rowan.’ 

By the side of the thunder-god on the Lapp 
drum may also be seen depicted another Scandi- 
navian deity, viz. the god of fertility, whom the 
Lapps called Vdralden-olmai (‘the world man’). 
He IS pictured with a mattock in his hand, which 
proves, better than anything else, his southern 
origin. When the Lapps made offerings to him, 
they fastened to his sacrificial symbol a reindeer 
stag’s genitals, to induce him to increase the rein- 
deer herd. In addition to animal sacrifices, they 
offered in his honour agricultural implements, 
mattocks, and spades. All these features of the 
cult point to the Scandina^^an Freyr, who was 
also called Veraldar-gd^ (‘ the god of the world’). 
At the sacrificial altars of varalden -olmai, a 
‘world’s pillar,’ blood-besprinkled, was set up, a 
pillar with which he was to support the world. 
This was another borrowing from the Scandi- 
navians, and it is seen in their sacred high-seat 
pillars, and in the sacred pUlar [irminsul) of the 
early Saxons. 

There was a third important Scandinavian 
nature -god whom the Lapps -worshipped, viz. 
Biegga-galles (‘the old man of the wind’), or Bjegg- 
olmai (‘the wind man’), who drove out the wind 
with a club, and scooped it in again with a shovel 
when it had stormed" enough. To this deity, who 
was also known in Finnish Lappmark, they offered, 
among other things, small boats. In the north he 
had a name, Ilmaris, borrowed from the Finnish 
Ilviarbicn, one of the heroes of the Kalcvala. 
Like the Ilmarinen of the Finns, Bjegg-olmai 
showed features which were most certainl}^ derived 
from the Scandinavian Njor^r. In like manner the 
Lapp method of conjuring forth wind and storm, 
by undoing three magic knots, is of Scandinavian 
origin. From their agricultural neighbours the 
southern Lapps may have acquired Jisen-olmai 
(‘ the hoar-frost man ’) and Bana-ncida (signifi- 
cance of Bana unknown), the former being a frost 
spirit and the latter a goddess of verdure or growth, 
who ruled over the mountains that become green 


earliest in the spring. It is probable that Baz-ajk 
(‘the grass mother’) of the Russian Lapps is of 
later origin, for grass is comparatively unimportant 
in the keeping of reindeer. 

5. Other deities and mediators. — The goddess 
of birth was Mader-akka (‘the old woman of the 
earth ’) ; and her three daughters were Sar-akka 
or Sar-cdne (fTomsarrat , which, according to K. B. 
Vilclund, means ‘ to cleave sinews asunder for 
threads’; cf. the spinning of the Norns), Juks- 
akka (‘the old woman of the bow’), who -was 
identical with Stauk-edne (‘ the gun mother ’) ; and 
UJcs-akka (‘the door woman’). Sar-akka was 
most favoured, for she gave needed aid at child- 
birth and calving. The task of Juks-akka was to 
protect the child from falling and hurting itself ; 
and -with her Uks-akka, who lived under the door 
and changed girl children into boys in the mother’s 
womb, was often confounded. All three lived 
under the k&ta. The goddesses of birth, who were 
unlcnown to the eastern Lapps and to whom they 
offered spinning-wheels and alien sacrificial animals, 
corresponded to the Scandinavian Noms, just as 
the Lapps’ porridge feast, which had to be eaten 
by women in child-bed in honour of the goddess, 
corresponded to the Faroe nomagreytur. During 
the Roman Catholic period Sar-akka was con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary, who was frequently 
called Sergve-edne (significance unknown). Two 
strange ceremonies dated from the same period, 
viz. Sar-akka baptism and Sar-akka eucharist, 
which were simply imitations of the Christian sacra- 
ments. Roman Catholic tenets can also be re- 
cognized in the trinity of the Lapps — Badien- 
attshe (‘the ruler’s father’), Badien-akka (‘the 
ruler’s wfe’), and Badien-bardne (‘the ruler’s 
child’), who are all depicted on the Lapp drum of 
the later periods. It was the duty of A uekes-olmai 
(‘ the holiday man ’) to see that the week-end days, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, were properly 
observed; and Fasto-olmai (‘the fast-man’) had 
to see that the fasts were observed. Ailekes- 
olmai also furthered prayers presented to the god 
whom the Lapps called Jubmel or Ibmcl — a name 
borrowed from the Finnish Jumala. 

The mediators between mankind and the spiritual 
world were noide, noite, noaide (Finnish noita), 
shamans of the same kind as those of the Samoyeds 
and the northern Asiatic folk. Usually they were 
extremely nervous individuals whose characteristic 
troubles passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Yet the natural skill and dexterity had to 
be cultivated by means of an old shaman. The 
noaide could enter into touch with the spirit 
world when in an ecstatic state, a trance, during 
which his soul went to the kingdom of death in 
order to ask the advice of the dead about such 
things as the cause of the sickness of men or 
animals, the prospects of hunting, and so on. 
For the purpose of assisting him, the noaide had 
one or more tutelary spirits (suoje, originally 
‘ shadow,’ ‘ phantom ’), which he could inherit, or 
buy, or obtain as a marriage portion. Often the 
spirit placed itself at the disposal of the noaide. 
This spirit company was called noaide - gaddse 
(‘ shaman retinue ’)— a name which is often given 
to certain animals who helped the shaman during 
his spirit journey. From the close connexion in 
whicli such animals stood to their masters, it is 
probable that it was the shaman’s own soul that, 
severed from the body, could put on different 
shapes : as a reindeer (saivo-sarva) it hastened over 
the hills ; as a bird (saivo-lodde) it flew through 
space ; as a fish (saivo-guolle) it plunged through 
the subterranean watem ; and as a snake \saivo- 
guamis) it undulated on the earth. 

6. The Lapp drum.— As a means of producing 
an ecstatic trance noaide employed yelling, vdld 
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dances, and unnatural food and drink, but above 
all an instrument of exaltation, the so-called Lapp 
drum {genre in the south, kobdes in the north), 
There_ were two distinct types of Lapp drums. 
The riddle-drum had a narrow or broad wooden 
frame bent in a circle, with a tanned reindeer skin 
stretched taut on it. The upper side of the drum 
was provided with a handle. The other type, the 
shell-drum, had a frame resembling an oblong 
shell, Avith a couple of holes in the bottom by 
Avhich to grasp it. The latter was not nearly so 
large as the former. In order to get the drum to 
sound as loudly as possible, the shaman warmed 
its surface at the fire before he began to beat it 
Avith the drum-stick — a hammer-shaped implement 
elegantly carAmd from a horn. In order still further 
to increase the sound, the drum Avas often provided 
Avith various kinds of rattling objects ; and in order 
to liven up the shaman’s fantasy the Lapps painted 
figures and signs Avith blood or alder-bark juice on 
the drum-skin. In the later days these figures 
Avere multiplied and became a perfect miorocosmos, 
representing the Avhole range of ideas of the Lapps. 
It is uncertain Avhether it Avas the increase of the 
figures or a neAV art of diAunation that had come 
from the south Avith a riddle that had the effect of 
changing the use of the Lapp drum so that it Avas 
employed more as a means of divination than of 
exmtation. A bunch of rings Avas kept hopping 
about on the drum-skin as the drum-stick rose and 
fell ; and from the movement of the rings on and 
ofif the different signs the shaman predicted good or 
ill. If the bunch of rings stopped at any symbol of 
a deity, it might be concluded that the god desired 
a gift. The Lapp drum Avas quite common as an 
implement of divination, and it survived in secret 
in certain districts almost doAvn to our OAvn day. 

7 . Sacrifices and offerings. — Sacrifices Avere 
offered by the head of the family or by the shaman. 
In certain districts in the south of Lappmark the 
sacrificial priest Avore a special dress : on his back a 
Avhite linen robe, on the left arm a brass ring, and 
on the breast a badge resembling the riband of an 
order. When he sacrificed to the female divinities, 
he AVore a Avhite linen cap. He Avas often bedecked 
with floAA'ers, Avhile a garland Avas placed on the 
forehead of the victim. Tliis sacrificial custom 
points to Southern lands. The images of the gods, 
Avhich Avere set np on special pedestals or altars, 
undoubtedly indicated a Scandinavian influence. 
The Lapps anointed their gods AAuth blood and 
grease ; and the Avood for the sacrifice, Avhich Avas 
set up by the door, Avas called Inoite-mnorra 
(‘ sacrifice wood ’). A fence, made of horns (tjorve- 
gardi), Avas placed round the image. Besides 
reindeer, Avhich Avere the proper sacrificial animals, 
the Lapps, on occasion, Avlien they made sacrifices 
to gods belonging to alien religions, offered liorses, 
cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., Avhicli they bought from 
the natives. In the custom of the Lapps that the 
bones of the Auctim should not be broken, except 
to be placed at the disposal of the god Avith pieces 
of all the more important limbs, Ave find an ancient 
idea AA'hich Avas common among the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples. A primitive Finnish sacrificial usage had 
mso been adopted by the Lapps, viz. the custom of 
streAAung green tAvigs under the seide, or image of 
the god — spruce in Avinter, and birch in summer. 
When the shaman lifted the stone, he perceived 
from its Aveight AA’hether the god Avas favourable or 
not. This iilso was the way in Avhich the Saraoyed 
determined the disposition of his hahe. Finally, 
the caution Avith AA’hich women made their way 
past sacred places, and the absence of women from 
all sacrificial feasts, can be traced far back into the 
childhood of the human race. 

tiiTKKATORs. — ^The most important sources of our taowledge 
of the religion of the Lapps are the reports of the missionaries 


from the end of the 17th and beginninp of the ISth centnrics 
These tvere published by K. B. Viklund, in Scensta Land. 
smaUn, Stockholm, 1S9S-1910, xvii. ; J. Qvigstad, in Rilde. 
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Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper^ Copenhagen, 1707, has 
E. J. Jessen’s Afhandling cm dc AVsie Finners og Lappers 
hedenske Religion as a supplement. A'aluable additional in- 
formation on the customs and usages of the Scandinavian Lapps 
is to be found in P. Hogstrom, Beskrijning Bfver de til Sveriott 
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FjelJstrom, Eort herSttelse om Lappamas bjorna-fange, do. 
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Fellman. Anteckningar under min visuhe i Lappmarken, ii. 
(Helsingfors, 1906). The Eussian Lapps are described by A. 
Genetz, in IVdrterbuch der kola-lappisc/ien Dialekte, Helsingfors, 
1891 ; N. Charurin, in Russkie lopari, Moscow, 1890 ; and A. 
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Volker,' in Memoires de la Soeiiti finno-ougrienne, xxxir. [IBIS]. 
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LATIN CHURCH.— See Western Church. 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS.— See Mormonism. 


LAUD. — William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and chief minister of Charles I., Avas bom, 
according to his diary ( Works, iii. [1853] 131), on the 
7th of October 1573, in the toAvn of Beading. His 
father Avas a clothier by trade, and in later days 
his Puritan opponents did not alloAV him to forget 
the fact that he had not ‘ the good fortune to be 
born a gentleman,’ Indeed, bis unexalted origin 
was made the foundation of many malicious and 
exaggerated libels, AA’hich sound strangely in our 
ears in these democratic times. _ Had Laud lived 
under happier auspices, the ability and persistent 
energy AA’itli Avhich he fought his AA’ay step by step 
to high position Avould doubtless have avou tlieir 
due meed of praise. As it Avas, he experienced to 
the full the disadvantages Avhich belong to the lot 
of the novus homo, and to this circumstance some 
of the harshnesses and defects of his character may 
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Laud Avent to school at Reading, where he won 
the appreciation of ‘a A’ery severe schoolmaster, 
AA’ho predicted that one day he Avould be a great 
man. In 1589, at the age of sixteen, he entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and the following year 
became a Scholar, lii 1693 he was admitted bellow 
of St. John’s, and a year later he became a Bachelor 
of Arts ; his M.A. degree followed in 1598. ^ In Ins 
diary he records various ‘great sicknesses AyJneJi 
befell him both in infancy and during his Univer- 
sity career. Indeed, throughout his life he avm 
seldom free from ill-health for any long period, 
and in his arduous public life aa’c can see an 
instance of the triumph of an indomitable aviU 


ver a weakly constitution. , „ , , - 

At the time that Laud entered Oxford, and lor 
lanv years afterAvards, Calvinism reigned supreme 
ritliin its walls. The tide of extreme Puntanisra 

rhich had set in after the reign of Queen Ma^ 
ras running deep and strong. If the PnntaM 
rere in a minority in the country, they were very 
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resolute in holding to their ideals, and for those 
ideals they desired not toleration but mastery. 
They wished to see Episcopacy supplanted by the 
Presbyterian system, and for that end they steadily 
worked within the Clmrch itself. Their objections 
to ceremonies, surplices, and liturgy were only 
steps towards the hoped for institution of the 
Genevan form of disci]^ine as the Anglican stand- 
ard. For the time being, it is true, this particular 
hope was in abeyance, and it was mainly as a 
doctrinal system that Calvinism now showed its 
strength. The leaders of the movement were in 
the ranks of the clergy, and the Universities were 
its strongholds. 

To this system Laud soon showed himself a 
strong and dangerous opponent. He belonged to 
the school of Eichard Hooker and Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the pious aspirations of men like 
George Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar were very 
precious in his sight. His ideal for the Church 
of England -was that which in modern times is 
called Anglican. He saw in the English Church 
a great mediating communion, neither Roman on 
the one side nor Genevan on the other, primitive. 
Scriptural, and Catholic, purged from superstition 
yet reverencing antiquity, loyal to the truth once 
delivered and yet large-hearted in its welcome to 
new knowledge and fresh thought. Whatever 
grievous mistakes he made in furtherance of this 
ideal, it was to it that he devoted his life ; and, 
after everything is said against Laud that can be 
said, the truth remains that his conception has 
been justified in the subsequent history of the 
English Church. To him in a large degree is due 
the settling of the character of that Church’s 
system. 

In setting himself against the Calvinism of 
Oxford, however. Laud entered upon a long and 
one-sided conflict with authority. In an academi- 
cal exercise delivered soon after his ordination he 
gave great offence to Abbot, Master of University 
College and Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Arch- 
bishop, by tracing the authority of the Church, 
through the Roman Catholic hierarchy, up to the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church, and an outcry 
was raised later in 1604 when, in his exercises for 
the B.D. degree, he maintained the necessity of 
Episcopacy and the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. Two years later Laud was attacked by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Henry Airy, for publishing ‘popish 
opinions ’ in a sermon delivered in the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s. A trial followed in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, from which Laud emerged scot-free. Amidst 
these and similar attacks Laud’s coolness, courage, 
and ability served him in good stead. For a time 
he seemed to stand almost alone. In his own 
words, ‘ it was almost made a heresy for any one 
to be seen in his company, and a misprision of 
heresy to give him a civil salutation as he walked 
the streets’ (Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, p. 64). 
On one occasion he sat in St. Mary’s and heard 
himself abused for almost an hour together, being 
pointed at as he sat {ib. p. 66). The preacher on 
this occasion was Abbot, brother of the Arch- 
bishop, and Divinity Professor, w'ho certainly 
cMtigated in trenchant style the supposed pa- 
pistical leanings of this unruly member of the 
University. 

Yet Laud was not rvithout friends who sym- 
pathized with him in his baptism of fire. Bishop 
Young of Rochester, who ordained him as deacon 
in 1600 and priest in 1601, praised his study of the 
Fathers, Councils, and the ecclesiastical historians, 
and declared that, if he lived, he rvould be ‘ an 
instrument of restoring the Church from_ the 
narrow and private principles of modem times’ 
(Mozley, Hist, and Tncol. Essays^, i. 116). Rapid 
preferment fell to his lot. He became chaplain to 
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the Earl of Devonshire in 1603, and in 1607 he 
was made Vicar of Stanford in NortliamiJtonshire. 
The following year the advowson of N. Kilworth 
in Leicestershire rvas given to him, and he took 
his degree of D.D., and became chaplain to Bishop 
Neile of Rochester. His first sermon before King 
James was preached in 1609, and shortly after- 
wards he was appointed to the charge of West 
Tilbury in Essex. Cuxton in Kent next fell to his 
care in 1610, but a few months later he left it to 
take charge of Norton. Tlie same year the Pre- 
sidentship of St. John’s College became vacant, 
and Laud became a candidate. Naturally the 
whole strength of the Puritan party was put 
forth to prevent his appointment. Abbot, the 
Archbishop-Elect, and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
bein" indefatigable in their eflbrts. Yet, although 
Laud was disabled by sickness, and unable per- 
sonally to take part in the contest, ho was elected. 
An appeal was made to the Crown, which James 
in person disposed of by declaring Laud President 
of St. John’s. 

As head of a College, Laud was in his proper 
element, and his rule seems to have been a nappy 
and beneficent one. In dealing with those Fellows 
of the College who had worked against him ho 
showed a proper spirit of conciliation. As a patron 
of literature and sound learning he was wholly 
admirable, and his love of order and discipline 
found congenial scope in dealing with academic 
life and aSairs. When he became Chancellor of 
the University in 1630, his opportunities for use- 
fulness in this direction were much widened, and 
he used them to the full. The reforms which ho 
instituted resulted in a large increase of students 
and in greater efficiency of teaching, and their 
effect remained long after Land was dead. 

It may be convenient here to summarize in 
anticipation the valuable results of Laud’s con- 
nexion with Oxford. The codification of the 
University Statutes was perhaps his most im- 

E ortant work, and his code still remains as the 
asis of the Statute-book of the University. 
Among its provisions were the institution of 
public examinations for University degrees, the 
revival of the College system with its moral and 
religious discipline and the academical dress, and 
an improved method of electing proctors. Laud’s 
benefactions to the Universi^ were many and 
important. He founded the Laudian Professor- 
ship of Arabic, increased the endowment of the 
Hebrew Chair, and similarly augmented the emolu- 
ments of the Public Orator. He befriended foreign 
scholars like Gerhard Vossius,_nnd helped to pro- 
mote native men of learning like Jeremy Ta;^or, 
Selden, Lindsell, and Bedell. In 1633 Laud pro- 
cured a roy.al patent for the foundation of the 
University Press — an institution in which he took 
the greatest interest. His munificence towards 
the then recently founded Bodleian Library rvas 
also great. He presented to this institution over 
1300 MSS in various languages, besides a collec- 
tion of coins, and built an extra wing to accom- 
modate his gifts. His claim that no Chancellor 
had ever loved the University as he is well borne 
out by the record of his services and his gifts, 
and, when it is remembered that his educational 
■work was carried out in the inten-als of his 
ecclesiastical and political labours ns Archbishop 
and Prime hlinister, it seems all the more remark- 
able. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that, as Chancellor of Dublin University, Laud 
provided a Charter and Code for Trinity College, 
one of the features of the latter being the pro- 
vision that the fellowships, originally of seven 
years’ duration, should be tenable for life. The 
Colleges of Eton and Winchester also came within 
the .^ohbishop’s care as ■visitor, and we find him 
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providing statutes for the Cathedral School of 
Canterbury. To the town of Reading and to 
the grammar-school where his instruction began 
he was a generous benefactor, and to bis own 
College of St. John’s he gave a new quadrangle 
and valuable presents of books. 

One turns with less satisfaction to the record of 
Land’s career in the larger field of politics and 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. The problems of a 
kingdom cannot be handled in the same way as 
those of a College or a University, and Laud 
had all the defects of a purely academic char- 
acter. He was lacking in that instinctive sym- 
pathy which enables the true statesman to grasp 
the conditions, unfavourable as well as favourable, 
under -which his work has to be done. He did 
not realize the enormous power which prejudice 
plays in public opinion, and his bent was to treat 
men as a schoolmaster treats children. He was 
often hasty and severe. Harassed by his own 
love for details, he often failed to aistinguish 
between the important and the trivial. His 
prodigious activity outran his strength, and, as 
he grew older, his temper became more uncertain 
and his attitude more arbitrary. As a Church 
ruler he presented himself more in the light of 
an official than of a Father-in-God, and as a states- 
man he was more inclined to rely upon force than 
upon influence. In holding high secular office in 
the State, _ and in promoting Juxon in England 
and Spottiswoode in Scotland to similar prefer- 
ment, he ran counter to the public feeling of the 
country since the Reformation ; and in becoming 
an agent of the despotic Government of Charles i. 
he involved the Church in a struggle with the 
growing power in the nation, and to all intents 
and purposes made the Church a department of 
the State. 

Yet, with all his faults and mistakes, Laud has 
been hardly dealt with in the past. The picture 
of the monster dra■^vn by Macaulay and the per- 
petrators of the OTeat Whig legend does not 
correspond with the ascertained facts. S. R. 
Gardiner in his History of England has shown 
how to treat the man and his times in an impartial 
manner. And no one can read Laud’s Devotions, 
with their unfailing note of penitence and of per- 
sonal piety, without realizing that their -writer 
was a man who strove conscientiously according 
to his light to serve his Church and his countiy. 
His diary, too, with its record of anxiety and dis- 
appointment, and its curious revelation of the 
writer’s belief in dreams and omens, throws a very 
human light upon his brilliant but hazardous public 
career. 

Laud’s progress at Court was slow but sure. He 
became King’s Chaplain soon after his election to 
the Presidency of St. John’s, and, as time -went 
on, further ecclesiastical preferments fell to his 
lot. In 1614 he received the prebend of Bugden, 
in 1615 he became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and 
the year after Dean of Gloucester. At Gloucester 
he soon showed what his views were as to the 
externals of Church worship. Among other things 
he removed the Communion table from the centre 
of the choir to its old position at the east end. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was greatly ofiended at 
the innovation, and is said never to have entered 
the Cathedral again. In 1616 Laud was in the 
King’s train during his -visit to Scotland, and_ gave | 
offence to Scottish susceptibilities by -svearing a 
surplice at a funeral. Three years later King 
James offered Laud the Bishopric of St. David’s, 
stipulating that he might continue to hold the 
Presidentship of St. John’s. To this condition, 
ho-n-ever. Laud would not consent, and he resigned 
the headship of the College on the day before 
his consecration as Bishop. In 1622 there took 


place, at the command of the King, the famous 
controversy -ivith the Jesuit Percy or Fisher, 
-n-ho had influenced, among others, the Countess 
of Buckingham, mother of George Villiers, the 
King’s favourite. In the earlier stages of the con- 
ference, Francis White, aftenvards Bishop of Ely, 
was the English champion, but after tw'o meeting 
Laud was called in. Although he had not ‘the 
full time of four and twenty hours to bethink him- 
self’ _(J. Dowden, Paddock Lectures, p. 115), his 
learning and acuteness stood him in good steai 
Denying that there is Scriptural or primitive war- 
rant for an infallible pope, he proceeded to deal 
with Roman errors. Yet he conceded that Rome 
-with its errors is a true Church, but not the true 
Church. Against the exclusive claims of Rome he 
appealed to the authority of a general Council, and 
to the witness of Scripture. The English Church 
as reformed, he declared, is also a true Church, 
holding the Catholic doctrines of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In the Eucharist Laud saw a tliree- 
fold sacrifice : (1) the memorial of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, (2) the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, (3) the sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. 


One result of this controversy was the beginning 
of a close friendship and intimacy between Land 
and Bncldngbam. Whatever may be said as to the 
strangeness of such an alliance, its sincerity was 
rmqnestionable. Laud became the confessor of the 
Court favourite, and undoubtedly exercised a real 
religions influence over him. In matters political 
also he was Buckingham’s devoted ally, helping 
him with his ad-vice and influence in times of 


trouble, and working to maintain his influence at 
Court. In 1625 King James died, and a new era 
of influence opened up for Laud. Charles gave 
him a fullness of confidence which his father had 
withheld. A schedule of the clergy was prepared 
by him at Buckingham’s request, and laid before 
the IHng. Each name was marked 0 or P, the 
orthodox being listed for promotion, while the 
Puritans were to be left out in the cold. We find 
him defending Richard Montague against the Par- 
liament’s wrath incurred by his pamphlet against 
Calvinism, assisting Buckingham in his defence, 
and preaching up the King’s prerogative before 
Charles’s second Parliament. In 1626 he became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and two years later, 
shortly before the assassination of Buckingham, 
he became Bishop of London. Buckingnam’s 
death opened the way still further to Laud’s promo- 
tioiii and liB bGcame the chief adviser of the king. 
In 1633 he was translated to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and became, -under Charles, all- 
powerful in Church and State. In his diary 
{Worlcs, iii. 219) he relates that the month before 
he became Archbishop he was twice approached by 
an emissary of Rome with the offer of a Cardinal s 
hat. Wliatever may be thought of the sincerity 
of this offer, it had no effect upon Laud, who was 
thoroughly convinced of the strength of the Angli- 
can position. _ . . ■ /-.I 1 

The character of Laud’s administration m Winrcii 
and State has already been briefly described. In 
matters ecclesiastical he put the care of outwara 
things in the forefront, both because he believed tliat 


esirea i/iiai* uuvuiu • — c*-- - 

Anglican slovenliness. He enforced nnifoririity m 
iractice, and yet was willing to allow large liberty 
f thought. As a statesman hp has incused tlio 
dium of the severities practised by the bear 
Jhamber and the Court of High Commission, 
lut it must at least be remembered that uie 
nmanitariau sentiments of the present day i 
,ot exist in Laud’s time, and that the craelties oi 
he Commonwealth far exceeded anythmg tnac 
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can justly be laid to Iiis charge. He was not re- 
vengeful, and often treated his fallen enemies with 
private kindness. He was kind to the poor, and 
strove in various ways for social betterment. 

Land’s connexion with Scotland was a fateful 
one. He had accompanied King James in his visit 
to that country as Dean of Gloucester, and again 
in 1633, as Bishop of London, he was one of the 
companions of Charles i. in a visit that produced 
an unfavourable impression among the Scots. The 
climax came in 1637, when the attempt to introduce 
the Prayer Book known as ‘Laud’s Liturgy’ led 
to ecclesiastical and political revolution in both 
countries. In spite of its name, however, the 
Prayer Book was in the main the work of two 
Scottish Bishops, Maxwell of Boss and Wedder- 
bum of Dunblane, Laud’s share being confined to 
preliminary suggestion and subsequent revision. 
Both Charles and Laud, indeed, had wished the 
English book then in use to be adopted in Scot- 
land, but gave way in the face of the patriotic 
representations of the Scottish Bishops. The real 
offence of the book lay in the arbitrary method of 
its introduction, regarded as the culmmation of a 
series of despotic acts. 

Land met his fall with pathetic dignity, and 
bore his long imprisonment -with all its trials very 
patiently. On 18th December 1640 he was im- 
eached by Parliament, and the following March 
e was imprisoned in the Tower. His friend and 
colleague Strafford was executed on 12th May, and 
the Archbishop fainted at the window of his cell 
when attempting to give him his blessing on the 
way to the scaffold. In May 1643 Prynne wm 
commissioned to rifle his papers, and to seize his 
diary, a mutilated edition of which was shortly 
afterwards published. His trial for high treason 
began on 12th March 1644. Laud showed the 
same coolness and ability in defending himself 
that he had exhibited many years ago in the 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the 
rosecution failed. But his enemies were not to 
e baulked of their prey, and a special bill of 
attainder was passed by Parliament. On 10th 
January 1645 the Archbishop paid for his policy 
and his mistakes with his life. He was executed 
on Tower Hill in the presence of a large multitude, 
declaring that he had always belonged, in heart 
and soul, to the Church of England, and that he 
had never endeavoured the subversion either of 
law or of religion. His body was deposited in the 
chancel of the neighbouring Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, whence it was removed in 1663 to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

liiTEiUTtmE, — Wor^s (Library of Anglo-CathoUo Tbeology), 
7 vols., Oxford, 1847-60; J. B. Moxley, Ilislarical and Theo- 
logical Essays'^, London, 18S4, Ess-ay on ‘ Laud ' ; Lives by 
A. C. Benson, do. 1837; W. H. Hutton, do. 1895;, C. H. 
Simpkinson, do. 1804 ; Archbishop Laud Commcmoratxony ed, 
W. E. Collins, do. 1895 ; Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, 
do. 1663 ; S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 10 vola., do. 
1883-84 ; John Dovrden, Paddock Lectures, do. 1897. 

A. Mitchell. 

LAUGHTER.— When we seek to assign to 
laughter a place and a function in social life, it 
is clear that we have in view the laughter of em- 
bodied persons. Even when ‘ the joyful roar, to 
the benefit of the lungs’ has undergone repression 
and refinement under the touch of civilization, 
there remains a more chastened expression which 
may be seen if not heard, and without which a 
fellowship in feeling is incommunicable. There 
is, indeed, when refinement and repression have 
reached their limit, a hidden and silent laughter 
of the mind which might be enjoyed by a disem- 
bodied spirit— though even here for embodied mor- 
tals there are, no doubt, more subtle physiological 
effects which, by purely inward reverberation, give 
heightened tone to the enjoyment. But such 


silent and unexpressed laughter has, on one side 
at least, lost touch with social life. Apart from 
some form of telepathic influence, it can call forth 
no echo in others. It may bring to the individual 
an access of glee — a touch of ‘ sudden glory ’ ; it 
remains, however, unshared; there can be none 
of that beneficent contagiousness which, through 
the interaction of suggestion, imitation, and sym- 
pathy, gives one form of social value to laughter — 
a real value, though in its more primitive stages 
it may as yet afford little evidence of that progress 
in the art of good manners which, according to 
Bergson, it is its function to promote. 

On its physical and expressive side, then, laugh- 
ter is, among other things, a means of inter- 
communication, though it may not be consciously 
employed to that end. Like other such means, 
it implies as a basis a common mode of expression, 
inherited or acquired ; and, in large measure in 
co-operation with language, it affords to others an 
index of the presence of a specific and probably 
indefinable mode of affective tone which accom- 
panies man’s outlook on his fellows. For amid 
much divergence of opinion as to the essential 
characteristics of that which is provocative of 
laughter, there seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment that it is the situations of, or in close relation 
to, human life that afford the natural objective of 
laughter when it comes to maturity. On the one 
hand, therefore, there is the physical laugh which 
invites others to join in the social chorus ; on the 
other hand, the laughable, which is a property of 
some sort that characterizes a social situation ; 
and between them stands laughter, in the sense in 
which the word ivill here be used, as that which 
subtly yet distinctively qualifies some one’s consci- 
ousness. 

Of the laugh and the smile as bodily expres- 
sions little need be said. It is probable that for 
both there are hereditary foundations, and that 
the behaviour involved is, in the narrower and 
biological sense, instinctive. But whether the 
smile is, in the infant, an expression of satiety, 
and whether the laugh is at the outset the reflex 
outcome of physical tickling; how far they are 
quite independent modes of response, or how far 
they have common factors; whether they have 
in themselves some element of survival value, 
or whether the muscles concerned are, from the 
habits of our race, the readiest and therefore the 
first to receive an overflow of ‘ nervous energy ’ ; 
how the facial, vocal, and respiratory co-ordina- 
tions are brought about, and why they should 
come to be an expression of specific and somewhat 
varying mental states— these are matters beyond 
our present concern. They are questions of genetic 
origin which we can afford, to pass by. ft is to 
laughter and the laughable that we must restrict 
our attention, merely noting that the nervous 
laugh, the irritable laugh, the laugh of bitter 
scorn, though the same organic mechanism of re- 
sponse is employed, do not seem to express the 
sunny laughter of the mind. The laughter of tlio 
Bible is nearly always an expression of scorn and 
not of mirth (see, however, Ps 126- and Job 8-’). 
Genial laughter and the laughable are in correl- 
ative relationship; at all events the laughable 
inevitably implies some one who does or might 
laugh thereat. H we add that laughter also im- 
plies something which is laughed at (which ivill 
exclude the laugh as an expression of pure joy and 
lightness of heart), the symmetry of the correla- 
tion ivill be preserved. But a good deal depends 
upon whether the laugher is regarded as a rela- 
tively detached and disinterested spectator or is 
looked upon as eminently self-centred in his out- 
look. Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incon^nmous 
involves the assumption of the former attttude ; 
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Hobbes’s ‘sudden glory’ shows an emphasis on 
the latter. 

Men experience the passion of sudden glory 'either by some 
sudden act of their own, that pieaseth them ; or by the appre- 
hension of some deformed thing in another, by comparison 
whereof they suddenly appiaud themselves. And it is incident 
most to them, that ore conscious of the fewest abilities in them- 
selves : who are forced to keep themselves in their own favour, 
by observing the imperfections of other men’ (Leviathan, pt. i, 
ch. vi.). 

The stress in Hobbes is on the sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority or others or with our own formerly. 
So self-centred is this form of laughter that the 
correlative laughable almost fades out of view, 
though the inferiority of others is presumably in 
some degree ridiculous. As a factor in a particular 
type of laughter, this exultation over others and 
the accompanying self-exaltation may be accepted; 
as a comprehensive theory of laughter, it can hardly 
pass muster. Hot all exultation over inferiors is 
of the order of laughter ; not all laughter is of the 
order of self-exaltation. 

In Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the incongruous 
the self-centred attitude is relatively unimportant. 
His is predominantly a doctrine of the laughable, 
though this must, of course, be apprehended as 
such. 

* The cause of laughter in every case is simplj’^ the sudden 
percepfcion of the incong^ruifcy between a concept and the real 
objects which have been thought through it in some relation* 
(The World as Will and Idea^ tr. Haldane and Kemp, i. 76). 

There is an element of the unexpected or of 
expectation _ baulked. A situation, presented or 
described, diverges from the course of its custom- 
ary development, or we are swiftly transferred 
into the midst of a somewhat different situation. 
But not all incongruity is laughable. The situa- 
tions of social life teem with inconOTuities ; and 
many of them are provocative of si^s and tears 
rather than laughter and smiles. Spencer, there- 
forcj distinguished between ascending and descend- 
ing incongruity. 

‘Laughter naturally results only when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small — only when 
there is what we call a descending incongruity ’ Physiology of 
Laughter,’ Essays, i. 200). 

In accordance with his physiological interpreta- 
tion, the prior condition involves a volume of 
brain-excitement which, on the sudden descent, is 
too great for the occasion, and overflows, through 
habitual channels, into the smaller muscles of the 
smUe or the larger muscles of the hearty laugh. 
But, unless, in line with the well-known thesis 
of W. James and C. Lange, the bodily laugh 
begets the laughter of the mind, the mental affec- 
tion itself is not thus explained. The descending 
incongruity is translated into physiological terms ; 
hut we are left with that as determining the 
laughter and the laugh. No doubt it is applicable 
in many cases ; but whether descent is in all cases 
necessary is, to say the least of it, doubtful. A 
man’s hat on a child’s head, and a child’s hat on 
a man’s head, may both make ns laugh. Is this 
because in the one case we come down from the 
noble hat to the ridiculous child, and in the other 
from the dignity of the man to his absurd head- 
gear! Or is there in each case a descent from the 
normal to the abnormal (of. J. Sully, Essay on 
Laughter, p. 9f.)? 

Bergson reduces all forms of descending incon- 
gruity to one, and traces the genesis of laughter 
to the perception of some intrusion of a mechanical 
mode of action or gesture into a situation which 
should develop on the higher vital plane. For 
liim there can be no descent more serious than , 
that from life to mechanism. One would suppose j 
that so fatal a fall would move Bergson_ to tears. 
But he suppresses these deeper emotions, and 
even insists that ‘absence of feeling’ is the usual 
accompaniment of laughter. One must look upon 


life as a disinterested spectator. To produce the 
whole of its effect, the comic demands something 
like a niomentary anaesthesia of the heart. Its 
appeal is to intelligence pure and simple. In- 
difference is its natural environment, for laughter 
has no greater foe than emotion. Under these 
conditions the attitudes, gestures, and movements 
of the human body are laughable in exact propor- 
tion as that body reminds us of a mere machine. 
What is essentially laughable is that which is done 
automatically. Kigidity, automatism, absent- 
mindedness, and unsociability are all inextricably 
entwined; and all serve as ingre^ents to the 
making up of the comic in character. Such is his 
main thesis (H. Bergson, Laughter, Eng. tr., pp. 4, 
6, 29, 139, 147). But, whereas for the moat part 
serious discussions of the comic are dull enough, 
save for the welcome jokes and anecdotes which 
one enjoys all the more if one forgets all about the 
principles which they are supposed to illustrate, 
JBergson’s book on Laughter is worthy to he placed 
on the same shelf as Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. 
In both there is real distinction in matter and 
style. In both the sympathy of the artist is 
combined with philosophic insight. In both one 
is perhaps impressed by the inadequacy of any 
scientific formulation to hold in the bondage of 
clearly defined concepts the elusive spirit of laugh- 
ter. One cannot hut feel that Bergson’s wide 
outlook on the laughable in life and in comedy 
overleaps the constraints of his theory. 

He tells us that laughter is begotten of real life 
and akin to art. It is in the selective products of 
art that the thoughtful laughter of the mind 
reaches its fullest development. If, as he urges, 
there may he comic elements alike in situations, 
in words, and in character, the^ business of the 
artistic creator of the laughable is to combine all 
these elements into one syntliesis which shall ho 
provocative of laughter at its highest pitch of 
refinement. Witty dialogue, good m itsmf, must 
afford also a revelation of the comic in character, 
and must be organic to laughable situations pre- 
sented. But how many and varied are the factors ; 
how subtle is the harmonious synthesis ! Here one 
sees portrayed the sudden glory pf exultation, but 
it is not the sympathetic sharing of that alone 
that produces the thoughtful laugh. Or one may 
see cases of Kant’s tense expectation evaporating 
in the void ; but that does not cover the whole 
ground. There is, no doubt, much incongrui^, 
not always descending ; hut episodic incongruity 
is subject to underlying congruity. We pass 
lightly from one universe of regard to another ; 
hut they are related, and each illuminates the 
other. 'Phis is seen in detail, and gives piquancy 
to the play upon words. If the after-dinner orator 
explains his success as due to his adoption of the 
principle that, if he does not strike oil in 
minutes, he stops boring, two universes of dis- 
course are related, and a sudden laughter-span 
bridges the interval between them. The incongru- 
ous implies some measure of separation, and there 
must ho the subtle integration of some perceived 
congruity to produce the synthetic whole ^m®h 
the artistry of the comic seeks to attain. There 
is often, no doubt, some element of themcchaniiwl, 
in a rather strained interpretation ; hut, notmth- 
standing Bergson’s brilliant advocacy of O; tncory 
dictated by his philosophy, one feels that it is the 
free life of comedy rather than its occasional lapse 
into constrained mechanism that enshrines the true 
spirit of laughter. How many and varied are tnc 
constitutive factors of the laughable wie 
pathetic -artist probably realizes better than tno 
analytic man of science. And it is_ questionable 
whether the total exclusion of emotion (by whion 
we must understand that which is in affective 
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antithesis to the laughing mood) is characteristic 
of the best comedy. If, as is generally held, 
humour is a blend or the playful and the serious, 
owing its timbre to overtones of something aldn to 
pity, then, so_ far as humour is an ingredient of 
comedy, emotion is present. We have ‘the richer 
laugh of heart and mind in one.’ Meredith says 
that the humorist of high order has an embrace of 
contrasts beyond the reach of the comic poet. But 
this very contrast serves to enhance the richness 
of laughter, and characterizes the higher comedy 
as distinguished from farce ; for ‘ the test of true 
comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful laugh- 
ter ’ (G. Meredith, Essay on Comedy, pp. 83, 85). 

It is not the primary business of comedy to 
correct men’s manners. That is one of the func- 
tions of laughter in social life ; hut it is introduced 
into comedy only as an ideal representation of that 
life. This disciplinary function of laughter is 
regarded by Bergson as the mark of its social 
utility (op. cit, pp. 17, 170, 197 f.). Laughter is 
above all a corrective. By laughter, which would 
fail in its object if it bore the stamp of sympathy 
or kindness, society avenges itself for the liberties 
taken with it. Its function is to intimidate by 
humiliating. Eidicule, we may say, is the whip 
with which society corrects the smaller faults of 
its children, and satire is the lash which is applied 
to corporate abuses when they have been stripped 
bare of their fine garments. In both there is 
something of self-centred superiority, even when 
it is felt to he the superiority of society embodied 
in the smiter. But, though the derisive smile or 
the scornful laugh may he there, it is not an 
expression of the true spirit of laughter, which is 
happy and genial. It is rather the lineal descend- 
ant of the exultant laugh of the savage over his 
vanquished foe. And it not infrequently fails in 
attaming its end, while the kindly good-humoured 
laugh has far greater efficacy in correcting the 
manners of boys and men. 

It is questionable, however, whether this form of 
social utility is that Avhich has given to laughter 


its chief evolutionary value in social life. This is 
rather a secondary utility like that of the insect’s 
sting, w’hich is derived from an organ of different 
ancestral value. There is a more genial form of 
utility. According to W. McDougall, laughter 
has been evolved in man as an antidote to sjun- 
pathywith sufiering (Brit. Assoc., 1913, reported 
in Nature, xcii. [1914]). He contends that laugh- 
ter arises only in situations which are mildly 
unpleasant except in so far as they are redeemed 
by laughter itself ; or in presence of those things 
which would excite a feeble degree of sympathetic 
pain if we did not actually laugh at them. But 
are these conditions universal 1 Is the comic situa- 
tion, or the joke, at which we laugh, always in 
some degree painful! Should we not substitute 
‘ sometimes ’ for ‘ always ’ ? There is, however, 
probably an element of truth (if not the whole 
truth) in the view that laughter is a protective 
reaction which shields us from the depressing 
influence of the shortcomings of our fellow-men — 
even when they jest. As pity softens the primitive 
callousness of'laughter, so does laughter in tnrn 
relieve us from the depression which stupidity, for 
example, engenders. And it may have a wider 
influence. 

‘How many men in our hipjhly civilized communities to*day 
may have learned to keep their heads above water by the 
practice of gentle laughter^ no one knows* (Sull 3 % Essay on 
Laughter, p. 40S). 

In any case, ‘he who produces a laugh of pure 

ladness brightens the world for those who hear 

im’ (Sully, op. cit. p. 417). Laughter is a tonic 
which braces both body and mind, and thus benefits 
both the individual and society. 

LiTERATonE.— Thomas Hobbes, Human Kature, London, 
1050, The Leviathan, do. 1651; A. Schopenhauer, Die ITrM 
ala imieund Vorstellung, Lelpzip, 1810, tr. E. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp, London, 18S3-80; H. Spencer, ‘The Physiolopv o( 
liughter,’ Uaemillan’a Uanazine, March, 1800, reprinted In 
Essays, i. (London, 1883); George Meredith, 'An Ess.a.v on 
Comedy,' Eew Quarterly Slagazine, April, 1877, reprinted in 
book form ; H. Bergson, Le Eire, Pans, 1900, tr. 0. Brereton 
and F. Eothwell, London, 1911; James Sully, An Essay on 
Launhter, do. 1902, and references to literature there. 
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LAW (Natnral).— The idea of ‘law’ has a long 
and varied history, ft has passed through import- 
ant changes, and has occasioned manifold disputes. 
It took its rise as something relating to human 
society, and was then extended to external nature 
and the universe, whence, after undergoing a pecu- 
liar metamorphosis, it was brought back to tne 
sphere of its origin, in order to shed light upon 
human life and action. , , 

1 . The development of the idea of natural 
— The development of the concept began in tlie 
ancient world, hut it was not until the modern 
epoch that ‘law’ came to occupy a central position 
in all scientific procedure. The expression law of 
nature,’^ which formed a theme of great interest m 

iThe hiatoricnl origin of the phrase ‘ low ^ u? 

cussed by E. Zeller. ‘Ober Begnff und Begrundung der sitt 


Christian — 

Eastern (A. Eortescue), p. 8.38. 

Anglican (A. J. Maclean), p. 840. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 846. 

Greek (P. ViNOGRADOFF), p. 847. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 850. 

Iranian (L. C. Casaetelli), p. 853. 

Japanese (T. Nakajima), p. 854. 

Jewish (F. Pekles), p. 855. 

Muhammadan (Til. W. Juy'Nboll), p. 853. 

Roman (G. WiSSOWA), p. SS3. 

Teutonic and Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 887. 

the classical age of Greece, was origin.ally used 
with reference, not to the external world, but to 
human nature itself. It denoted tiie unwritten as 
contrasted with the iwitten law. This univritten 
law, however, was at first simply equivalent to 
traditional usage and custom, and it was only later 
that it came to be taken in the sense of a law written 
by the deity in the human heart. The term ‘ law 
of nature,’ in its modem acceptation, is seldom 

lichen Gesclre,* reprint from ABAiy, 1883, end uith signal 
caution and thoroughness by R. llirzel, '’Aypador Nopor,* In 
ASG. phUol.-histor, Klasse, xx. [1909]. According to llirzel, 
aypa^os i-opot primarily meant traditional usage and custom, 
and retained this sense throughout the ancient period ; from 
the time of Thucydides, hoiverer, it came to be.ar another 
meaning as well, viz. that of the divine law written in the 
heart. Cf. also Hirzel's still more exhaustive work, Themis, 
Dikeumi Vertrandtes, Lciptig, 1907, pp. SS6-I1L 
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used by Plato and Aristotle ; ^ it "was especially 
among the Stoics that it took a more prominent 
place, and here the idea of divine laws led to that 
of natural laws. The e.vpression ‘ natural law ’ was 
hist brought into general usage by the Romans, 
and from them again it passed to mediaeval writers. 
As yet, however, the expression was used without 
real precision ; it denoted merely a certain regu- 
larity of events, so that the Church Fathers, and 
in particular Augustine, could regard natural laws 
as no more than the customary modes of divine 
action — modes of action which might quite well be 
departed from in exceptional circumstances. Thus 
the belief in natural laws in no way conflicted with 
the belief in miracles. The conception first ae- 
q^uired a more precise signification in modem 
times, especially since the time of Descartes, and 
in close connexion with the whole character of 
modem investigation. The great object of modem 
scientific inquiry is to analyze an existent state of 
things into its simple elements, and to interpret 
the whole by means of the parts. The laws of 
nature thus came to be regarded as hut the simplest 
forms of motion among the elements. The dis- 
covery of these laws seemed to give man the power 
of interpreting nature intellectually, and at the 
same time of controlling it by mactical and tech- 
nical application of the laws. This fitted in with 
the whole tendency of modern thought, i.e. to 
regard nature not as the work of a Higher Power, 
but as something to be interpreted by its own con- 
catenations. It was felt, however, that, if the laws 
of nature were to have a precise content, a mathe- 
matical formulation of them was indispensable; 
and in this way an ancient problem found at last a 
liappy solution. The Pythagoreans had taught 
that nature could be resolved into mathematical 
forms, and this theory had aU along been main- 
tained by a relatively small group of thinkers. 
But it was found impossible to formulate definite 
laws, and even as late as the 15th cent. Nicholas 
of Cusa had declared the task to be beyond human 
capacity. The first to construct mathematical 
laws of nature was Kepler, in his famous three 
laws of planetaiy motion, which thus marked a 
profound revolution in the investigation of nature. 
Thereafter Newton proposed the idea of reducing 
all the phenomena of nature to mathematical laws,^ 
and Kant even ventured to say that ‘in every 
special science of nature there can be only as much 
real knowledge as there is mathematics.’* 

Side by side with this precise modem formula- 
tion of natural law, however, the ancient and 
more indefinite conception still survives ; and even 
at the present day the discovery of a mere order in 
phenomena is often hailed as a law. This is especi- 
all 3 ’- the case in modem biology, in which, e.y., a 
peculiarly intricate complex of facts, if it only 
recurs, is often summarily designated a law, so 
that what purports to be a solution is, in point of 
fact, simply a problem. In other ways also the 
term law has been the cause of much confusion. 
Laws are often discussed as if they were Hvmg 
forces, and even revered as if they were divine 
powers. It has frequently been forgotten that 
they are merely the forms of natural processes, 
and that tliey in no sense explain the _ processes 
themselves. A further source of ambiguity is that 
law is not seldom thought of as an entity lying 

1 The only passages, indeed, are Plafco, 83 E, and 

Arise, de Cccio, 268 A, 10 ff. Tlie word more frequently used 
for ‘laws of nature* in the classical writers, as, in medical 
works, in Democritus, Xenophon, Plato, and AristoUe, is j 
arayxrtu. Among the Greeks, the conception of a natural law j 
was probably first definitely applied in the spheres of astronomy 
and medicine. 

2 Cf. thp heffinninfT of his FhiXosopTixce naturdlis pHnexpia 
mathematica*. ‘Missis formls substantialibus et qualltatihua 
Dccultis phenomena natnrae ad Jeres mathematicas rerocarc,* 

s Werket ed. G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-69, ir. SCO, 


beyond and controlling the concrete facts. Thus 
even within the sphere of nature itself the employ, 
ment of the idea of law is attended with ^ave 
difiSculties and dangers, and the dangers are greatly 
increased when the idea is applied outside that 
sphere, and used as a means of transferring the 
methods of natural science to other provinces of 
human interest. 

2 . The application of ‘natural law’ to other 
provinces, — This extension of the idea of law to 
extra-natural data began as early as the 17th cent., 
when, in particular, the idea was employed in psy- 
chology. The procedure was continued in the 18th 
cent., being now applied to the fields of politics and 
history, but it was in the course of the 19th cent, 
that the tendency reached its highest development, 
and the idea of law became the subject of numer- 
ous disputes regarding method. 

(a) Psychology . — The application of natural law 
to the soul was carried out in a most imposing 
manner by Spinoza. For him the entire inward 
life of man was but a texture of single and partic- 
ular occurrences, which work and interlink exactly 
like external things. Psychological laws in the 
stricter sense — e.g., the laws of Association — were 
set forth in particular by English tliinkers. In 
Germany, Leibniz had spoken of the ethico-logical 
laws of the soul, and Wolff made further advances 
on the same lines, while Herhart, again, sought to 
carry mathematical formulm into the inmostlife of 
the soul. Modem psychophysics has attempted 
with no small success to ^ve a mathematical form- 
ulation to the relation between bodily and psychi- 
cal processes, and especially between stimulus and 
sensation. Greater difficulties were encountered in 
the endeavour to interpret not merely the funda- 
mental forms, but also the spiritual content, of 
psychical life on the analogy of natural laws. _ A 
special theme of controversy here was the relation 
between natural and moral jaw, some thinkers^ en- 
deavouring to bring the two into the closest possible 
relation, while others insisted upon the unmistak- 
able difference between ethical principles and the 
laws of nature,^ The pre-eminent representative 
of the latter position was Kant, who regarded the 
moral law, with its imperative of duty, as some- 
thing spontaneous, unique, and superior to all ex- 

E erience, and who nncompromisingly opposed the 
•eedom which it involves to the necessity of 
nature. Schleiermaoher, on the other hand, con- 
tended for a close connexion between natural 
law and moral law,® but in trying to universal- 
ize the scope of morality he incurred the danger 
of attenuating its distinctive character. The prob- 
lem is not yet solved, and is still being ceaselessly 
discussed,^ 

(6) h!ociology.—Jn a somewhat different sphere a 
fruitful theme of discussion was introduced by the 
attempt of modem sociology to reduce the social 
life of man to simple laws. The main factor m 
this movement was the Icnown fact that by taking 
sufficiently large numbers of human beings the 
fortuitous element of the individual phenomenon 
may he eliminated, and relatively constant aver- 
ages ascertained, and that thereby the phenomena 
of the social sphere are found to be much 
regular than appears at first sight.* By tarn 
surveying mankind in large numbers modern sta- 
tistical science has discovered amass of interesting 

lot more recent works W. Windelbanfs 
nnd Naturgesetze’ in his Praluixen*, TUbmgen, 1011, IsspeciaUr 
worthy of notice in ■ ■ porji? 

s Cl. Ms Werke zu- : ‘ 

3e.p.,byH.Siebe ■■ 

und Sittengesetr,’ in Philosophtsche HoxiaUhtfU, xx. llBwl 

The pioneer in this fleld was the Belgian 
Quetelef a79fr-1874), cmecially in his Sur 
veloppemeni de u> /aexiUis, oxi Euai de pAynjve KsaaU, PsrM, 
1835, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1E09. 
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facts. It is no doubt true that here certain uni- 
formities have been rather prematurely resolved 
into laws, and that intricate congeries of facts 
have not always been sufficiently broken up into 
their simple elements; but, when all is said, the 
movement has opened fresh avenues of Icnowledge, 
and given effective incentives to inquiry. 

(c) Economics . — The movement assumed a more 
intense and incisive phase upon the narrower field 
of economics proper. Here we find two modes of 
interpretation and investigation in conflict with 
each other. The advocates of the one mode sought 
to resolve the economic process into a mere tissue 
of self-regulating elementary movements, and so 
to explain them in accordance with natural laws, 
and they repudiated all interference in the political 
and social order as a derangement of natural pro- 
cesses.i The most prominent representative of 
this view is Adam Smith. It was maintained on 
the other side that, if the economic life of mankind 
was not to degenerate into a ruthless struggle of 
each against all, it must be ethically regulated. 
As representing this position the name of Thomas 
Carlyle will suffice. It is indisputable that in 
recent times this ethical view of economics has 
asserted itself more and more efiectively in oppo- 
sition to the purely scientific interpretation, and 
that, accordingly, the State has interfered more 
and more actively with economic conditions. 
Modem industry, with its huge manufactories, 
has been the main factor in this development. 

{d) History . — There has been in recent times a 
considerable amount of discussion regarding the 
problem of historical laws. The abandonment of 
a religious reading of history has given rise to an 
endeavour to interpret the historical process by its 
oivn movement, and this again has led thinkers to 
constract a philosophy of history,® and to search 
for the laws that control the process. In the 19th 
cent, attempts to understand the movement of 
history as an ordered and articulate process were 
made — from opposite points of view, indeed, though 
not mthout a certain correspondence in results — ^by 
Hegel and Comte. Hegel regarded history as a self- 
evolution of the Spirit, which advances by means 
of antithesis, while Comte, by way of the ‘ three 
stages’ in ceaseless progress, arrived finally at an 
intellectual interpretation of phenomena Avhich 
provides a rational comprehension of human life 
as a whole. 

In Germany, within recent years, a subject of 
much discussion and controversy has been the 
relation between history and natural science. 
Certain writers insist strongly upon the_ profoimd 
difl'erence between the two, emphasizing the 
individual or particular character of historical 
processes, and seeing in these the pre-eminently 
valuable element of history. Windelband ® and 
Rickert^ are prominent champions of this view, 
and they are supported by the majority of German 
historians. A Lading representative of the other 


' On the history of the question see I. Neumann, 
fur H atumalOkonomie und Statistik, Srd scr., Jena, 1891), who 
(p. 15211.) writes; ‘Even in antiquity men sought for economic 
and social laws, and next, more especially from the mtter Mi 
of the 17th century', from the days of Locke and Hobbes, they 
applied the term “ law " to the facts of the former [i.e. a™"" 
oniica), while the physiocrats themselves, in following those 
precedents, cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge 
of having been so influenced by the then all-powerful ideas 
of Natural Bight that they were unable to keep such laws or 
events sulllciently distinct from those of the “ought, orethlM 
laws.’ Of. also his ‘Naturgesetz und "’jr'^hhaftsgcsetz, in 
Zeitsekrift fiir die gesamte Slaatsvnssensehaft, in. [1S92J, ana 
F. Eulenburg, ' Naturgesetze und soziale Gesetze, 
Sozialirissenschaft und SozialpoUtik, xxxi.-xxxii. [1910-llJ. 

•The expression ‘phllosophie do Thistoire was first used oy 
Voltaire, though not in a technical sense. .. 

. 2 W. Windelband, ' 1 ' Wra«- 


school is Lamprecht, who puts forward the hypo- 
thesis of socio-psychical stages of development 
proceeding in a determinate order.^ 

3 * Conclusion. — ^Thus the idea of ‘law’ provides 
an interesting example of the manner in which a 
general tendency works its way into all the various 
fields of human experience, and is used to mould 
them into conformity with the process of nature. 
But we also see here how the distinctive character 
of the several fields forms an obstacle to the ten- 
dency, and how this distinctive character is clearly 
revealed in the attempt to bring the various fields 
into correspondence with the laws of nature. It may 
be said, in general, that, if we are to speak of laws 
in the spiritual sphere at all, the conception of law 
must have quite a different meaning from that 
which it bears in the realm of nature. It is in 
particular the ideas of freedom and individuality 
that prohibit a simple extension of the laws of 
nature to other provinces, 

LrrERATnRK. — In addition to the works cited in the text of 
the art. of. R. Eucken, Geistige Stromungm der Gegenwari*, 
Leipzig, 1909, Eng. tr. Slain Currents of Slodem Thought, 
London, 1912, p. 196 ff.; E. Bontronx, Do tldle de la lot 
naturelte dans la science et la philosophic, Paris, 1895; W. 
Ktihler, Geist und Freiheit: allgemeine Eritik des GeseUes- 
begrijfes, Tiibingen, 1918. R. EUCKEN. 

LAW (Primitive). — ^The definition of law, like 
that of religion, is by no means so easy ns it looks. 
That framed by the went jurist, John Austin, so 
long dominant m English political philosophy, was 
derived from Hobbes, who in the 17th cent, elabor- 
ated the theory of paternal government. So high 
did he place the authority of the ruler that he 
made the king the arbiter, not merely of political 
and social conduct, but even of religion ana morals. 
Austin, of course, did not go so far as this. When 
he formulated his theory, the controversy con- 
cerning the Divine Eight of Kings was dead, theo- 
logical and political passion on the question had 
cooled doivn, and the British Constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, had been accepted by 
all parties. It was, therefore, necessary only to 
posit a supreme political authority, without theor- 
izing as to its origin or dogmatizing on its proper 
form. According to Austin, positive law (as dis- 
tinguished from the divine law, the moral law, the 
laws of nature, and other laws so called by way of 
analogy, and in his sense not really laws at all) is a 
rule of conduct prescribed by a sovereign, whether 
an individual or a definite body of men, to a 
member or members of the independent political 
society wherein its author is supreme (Lectures on 
Jurisprudence-, London, 1861, i. 316). Laws are 
a species of command addressed by a political 
superior to those on whom he has the power and 
the will to inflict evil if his desire expressed in 
the command be disregarded. A sanction, or 
penalty for disobedience, is, therefore, annexed to, 
or implied in, every command of the sovereign — 
that is to say, in this connexion, every law. 

‘Command, dutj', ond aanction are inseparably connected 

terms. . . . Each embraces the eame ideas ns the others, though 

each denotes those ideas in a peculiar order or series ’ (ib. 
pp. 6 f., 0). 

This definition has the merit of avoiding all 
antiquarian questions and_ all theological dogma 
and philosophical speculation ns to the origin of 
the supreme authority. It takes the facts as they 
are in modem ciiilized States, and as they were in 
imperial Rome, and frames a formula to express 
them. Nothing elso was possible to that genera- 
tion. Archreological inquiry into origins had 
hardly begun in 1832, when Austin’s work was 

1 Tho controversy ns ( 
analyzed and explained 
isehen Slethode und det 
ct. also F. Eulenburg, ‘ 

EChichte (“ histori.sche G 
schaft und SozialpoUtik, 
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first published; or, if it had, it did not interest 
him; while the science of anthropology had not 
yet come to the birth. But during the last eighty 
or ninety years the extension and necessities of the 
Indian Empire, and the colonial, missionary, com- 
mercial, and scientific enterprises of every civilized 
nation have brought us into more and more inti- 
mate contact with peoples in eveiy grade of culture 
and every variety of political, economic, and social 
constitution. To all thoughtful persons and to 
most civilized governments it has become obvious 
that the first requisite for good administration, as 
well as for missionary and commercial activity, is 
a right comprehension of the ideas and social order 
of nations thus brought under the sway, or at least 
the influence, of the white man. The scientific 
interest of the study has been quickened by these 
practical considerations, and has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of material un- 
known to our grandfathers. It has become clear 
that the social and political relations of a people, 
however wild or however backward in culture, 
cannot, and in fact do not, subsist without govern- 
ing rules, and that such rules are equiviuent to 
what on a higher plane is called law. 

Moreover, the researches carried on simultane- 
ously with these into the early history of the 
various European nations have emphasized the 
similarity of their original condition to that of 
many barbarous tribes in the present day. They 
have shown not only that the formation of codes 
of written law was gradual, but also that, side by 
side with them, a great body of un;vritten but bind- 
ing customs continued for ages, and possessed a 
validity and authority of its ow. That authority 
antedated any formal prescription by a discover- 
able sovereign. It was recognized and enforced 
from time to time, but not created, by the sove- 
reign’s courts. In short, the customs were to all 
intents and purposes law equally with the mitten 
codes. Jurists nave thus been compelled to re- 
consider the conception of law, and to take into 
account its historical origins. They could no longer 
content themselves with the a priori dogmatism 
that satisfied Hobbes and Austin. The problem 
how the conception of law may be so widened that 
its definition shall include the rules obeyed by all 
societies of men, whether savage or civilized, in 
their social and political intercourse became press- 
ing in the latter part of the 19th centu^. Various 
solutions have been attempted, of which it wiU be 
necessary here to consider only tAvo of the most 
recent. 

P. VinogradofF {Common Sense in Law, London, 
1914, p. S3ff.) argues that the notions of sove- 
reignty and command are not necessary to the 
conception of laAV, that the term ‘ laAv ’ cannot be 
confined to a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
head of an independent political society, but ex- 
tends to the rules to Avhich the members of any 
society as such are required to conform, and, finally, 
that law does not rest ultimately on the physical 
sanction of force, but on recognition or agreement. 

• Sooner or later we come to a point where law is obeyed not 
on account of material compulsion, but for other reasons — 
in consequence of reasonable acceptance or instinctive con- 
formity, or habit, or absence of organized resistance. ... It is 
not the material possibility of coercion so much as the menty 
habit of recognizing rules imposed by social authority that is 
decisive in regard to the existence of laws’{t6. p. 52). 

Thus every part of Austin’s definition is traversed ; 
his elaborate argument for confining the term 
‘law’ to the command of a political superior is 
set aside ; and the sanction to which he attached 
so much importance is abandoned as a test of law, 
so far at least as it is an appeal to force. 

Direct coercion 'is not absolutely necessary to constitute n 
legal rule.’ It maybe 'themost convenient means for enforcing 
law’; but it cannot be regarded ns ’the essence of legal rela- 
tions ’ (»6. p. 42). 


A sa,nction of some kind must indeed be implied 
but it need not be of a material kind, like dcath| 
imprisonment, or the forfeiture of goods. It 
need not be inflicted by any definite tribunal. It 
may be nothing more than the hostility of public 
opinion, or the contempt of all honourable men. 
Beyond this, law is often obeyed for reasons indi- 
cated above, ^uite apart from even such va^ue 
external sanctions. ° 

Vinogradoff’s own definition is ‘a set of rules 
imposed and enforced by a society ivith regard to 
the attribution and exercise of power over persons 
and things’ {ib, p. 69). The only point here calling 
for any further observation is the object and pur- 
pose of the rules. Put in another way, laivs may 
be said_ to be aimed at the delimitation of wills. 
No society could hold together unless the Avills 
of the individual members were limited and re- 
strained ; without this it would be a mere struggling 
mob ; it would be chaos. It is by means of the 
limitation and direction of wills that it becomes 
an organized community. The rules effecting such 
limitation and direction are the laAVS of the society. 
But every limitation of one human will gives power 
to other human wills. It defines the scope Avithin 
which they have free play, and the conditions 
which they must observe to give effect to the in- 
tentions either of the individual or of the society, 
alike as regards persons and things. Within that 
scope and subject to those conditions, it facUitatos 
the exercise of poAver. 

B. Malinowski in his recent work on The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines (London, 1913, 
pp. 10-15), applying the concept of law to a very 
archaic t^e of society, reverts to the test of sanc- 
tion. 

‘All social organization, ’he argues, * Implies a Bcrice of norms, 
which extend over the whole social life and regulate more or 
less strictly all the social relations.’ These norms are of diUerMt 
kinds and enforced by different forms of social sanction. He 
enumerates three. The first kind owes its validity ‘ to tbe evil 
results which are intrinsically connected with their violation. 
The norms included under tne second head are observed ‘ be- 
cause any departure from them would bring general contempt 
and ridicule upon the culprit : a form of chastisement to whlca 
the [Australian] natives are said to be extremely sensitive.’ It is 
only to the third kind, ‘ sanctioned by a more direct collective 
action,’ tbathe applies the term ‘law,’ because such norms epJ 03 r 
an organized, more or less regulated and active social sanction, 
involving violent or magical proceedings for the purpose of 
corporal coercion or punishment. _ _ mi c 

Let US examine this classification. The fijst 
land of norm includes the Arnnta_ prohibition 
against eating meat Avhich has been killed or even 
seen by certain relatives : ‘ The food Avould dis- 
agree Avith him [Avho infringes the rule], nud he 
would sicken and sufier severely’ (Spencer-GiUen*, 
P-469). 

Similar rules enforced by similar sanctions pre- 
vent boys after initiation from partaking of certain 
food before their wounds hav-e healed,_and women 
from eating meat during pregnancy (ib. 471), oo 
among the Jajaurung, ‘Avhenever a female child 
Avas promised in marriage to any man, from that 
very hour neither he nor the child’s mother Avere 
permitted to look upon or hear each other speak, 
nor hear their names mentioned by otliers ; for 
if they did, they Avould immediately grow pre- 
maturely old and die ’ (B. Brough Smyth, Abort- 
qines of Victoria, London, 1878, ii. 156). 

Such penalties are what we call supematmaJ. 
But they are not the only supernatural penalties 
knoAvn to the Australian natives. . 

If a man among the Arunta, during the Ml 

wife’s nren-nanev. attempts to throw a spear or boomerang at any 
Si^rth% spfr^t o?the‘^unborn child, Uich Wloira 
•will cause the weapon to take a crooked course, and the ina 
vSl know that he has lost his skill in tlm chase and the 
child is angry with him.' Peraistence, de^.te thb 
uill larcely increase the tnckness and Jl .- 1 

spcctive mother (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 471). utt-r 

on a death certain female relatives of g-riotis 

frenzied and reiterated Lony ^ 

wounds on themselves or one another, as if In S / 
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frief. Omission of these rites results in harm from the Sf^rit 
of the deceased (16. p. BIO). Youngmemhersof thetribesahout 
the junction of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers in Queens- 
land are prohibited even from breaking an emu’s egg. The 
prohibition is enforced by the threat that * the offended spirits 
will shortly raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which 
the unlucky culprit will probably be struck down’ (E. M. Curr, 
The Australian Race, Melbourne, 1880-87, ii. 377). Among the 
tribes on the north-eastern coastof Queensland an infringement 
of the marriage-rules, the omission to wear the mourning neck- 
lace for the prescribed period, or the eating of forbidden food 
is said to bring on the offender the anger of asupernatural being 
called Kohin, and sooner or later death in consequence (A. W. 
Howitt, Ifative Tribes of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, p. 493). 

Thus supernatural penalties are not, even among 
the Blackfellows, simply evil results ‘ intrinsically 
connected with’ the violation of the norm, if by 
that phrase he meant an automatic operation of 
the sanction. They are often attributed to the 
action of ghosts and other imaginary or super- 
human beings. On higher planes of culture we 
are familiar with offences against the gods, and 
innumerable tales are told of the vengeance of an 
outraged divinity. In this class of trespass we 
have to do with violations of a social rule that 
are so alien from ordinary conduct that they entail 
relimons horror, expressed in the fear of a special 
kind of punishment. It is this horror that makes a 
supernatural penalty a social sanction. When the 
misfortune looked upon as the penalty overtakes 
a man, it is regarded as evidence of the trespass. 
The horror then fastens upon the guilty person and 
segregates him from his fellows. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of guilt often operates 
with overwhelming effect on the mind ; men have 
been known to die from sheer terror when they 
have recognized their offence, though committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori ohiefB were fenced about with a very strict tabu. Not 
merely their persons, but everything which had come into con- 
tact with them, everything that bad once belonged to them, 
was sacred. If an interior made use of any such object, the 
tabu would kill him. Tannui, a high chief, once lost his tinder- 
box. Several persons who were so unfortunate as to find it 
and light their pipes from it, without knowing tbot it belonged 
to him, actually died from fright when they learned who the 
owner was (B. Taylor, Te Iha a Maui: Eeio Zealand and its 
Inhabitants^ London, 1870, p. 16i). 

Thus the supernatural sanction becomes itself an 
agent to preserve the norm recognized by society, 
apart from any penalty directly inflicted by the 
organized action of the community. But, while 
this is so, and while the operation of the community 
is indirect, acting through the conscience of the 
guilty man, the punishment is none the less of 
social origin. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
a norm thus guarded can be distinguished from a 
Jaw. But society is by no means always satisfied 
with this indirect penalty. The religious horror 
entailed by the trespass takes an active form, 
treats the offender ivith general contempt and 
ridicule, or with loathing, and drives him away, 
or even puts him to death — perhaps with all his 
family — and destroys all his possessions. 

A familiar example is that of Acban, who, for oppropriatlng 
5 small portion of the spoil of Jericho which had been banned by 
Johweh, was with his sons and daughters stoned to death, while 
ail hisproperty was burned, together with the corpses (Jos 
"IVhen King Uzziah trenched upon the prerogative of the priest- 
hood by presuming to bum incense in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the supernatural sanction immediately took effect: he was 
smitten with leprosy. Now, leprosy involved exclusmn from 
religious rites and segregation from society. TJrmah, there- 
fore, was cut off from the house of the Lord, and from the 
exercise of his royal oIBco; he was shut up in a separate 
dwelling lor the rest of his life, and Jotham his son was made 
regent ^ Ch 20icff., Lv Orestes, after putting his mother 

to death, was seized with madness and pursued by her Erinyes, 
He fled not merely from them, but from the vengeance of the 
Argives. When he came to Troezen, no one would admit him to 
his house. He was kept in a state of tabu until ho wim purified 
and cleansed from the guilt of matricide (Pausanias, ii. 81). 

These events represent the consequences that 
flowed in law and practice from oflences primarily 
punishable by tlie supernatural powers.^ Such 
offences were visited with the whole weight of 
social indignation. 


It is, in fact, impossible, if we have regard to 
the test of sanction only, to draw a strict line 
between the three categories into which Malinowski 
divides the social^ norms as known in Australia, 
One form of sanction frequently implies, or results 
in, another. It is not only in comparatively higher 
forms of civilization that the first class of norms 
(roughly conesponding to what in Eoman law was 
called fas) is enforced by a sanction beyond the 
supernatural penalty. The painful manifestations 
already mentioned of mourning for a death among 
tlm Arunta are a norm prescribed by society, and 
society does not leave retribution for non-compliance 
entirely to the ghost; it inflicts on the offender 
the contempt and ridicule of his fellows. Obviously 
a similar penalty must also follow the infraction 
of other norms of the same class, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by our authorities. Indeed, so 
strongly do the aborigines feel on some of them 
(the marriage-rules, for instance) that no doubt 
can be entertained of punishment by violent meas- 
ures, independent of the supernatural sanction. 

Nor can these consequences be confined to cases 
where the religious horror is aroused by violation 
of the norm, as in the illustrations already given. 
To take a single example outside the Australian 
area — 

Among the Dakotas of N. America certain relatives are for- 
bidden to address one another by name. Offenders against 
this rule, both men and womens have been known to bo 
punished by having their clothes cutoff their backs and thrown 
away (J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exo^amp, London, 1010, 
iii. 112). 

Clearly the destmetion of the clothing was only 
part of the retribution ; it must have involved also 
the contempt of the community. 

Punishment, when directly inflicted by sociefy, 
is the expression of society’s reprobation ; and its 
severity roughly corresponds to the intensity of 
the feeling aroused by the offence. The mildest 
^rm in wTiicli public opinion thus declares itself 
against the offender is ridicule and contempt. 
These are a very real sanction— most of all in 
relatively primitive societies, where numbers are 
small and the individual members are brought 
into close contact, for escape is difficult, if not 
impossible. When active measures are taken, it 
is because the feeling aroused by tlie trespass is 
more intense, amounting to indignation, ab- 
horrence, or fear. But, where active measures 
are appropriate, they are not always taken by 
the community as a whole; they may be left to 
the group more directly aggrieved. When a man 
is slain, an ofl'ence is committed against the com- 
munity at large ; but over and above this bis kin 
is the sufferer by the loss of a member, and by the 
injury to its prestige, so that it devolves on tbo 
kindred to obtain reparation by slaying in turn 
the criminal or some member of his clan. The 
avengers are supported in such a case by public 
opinion. They are in effect the instruments of 
society ; and the knowledge that they are thus 
acting in accordance with the mos majorum and 
tlie tacit concurrence of the community strengthens 
tiieir hands, and tends to be a powerful deterrent 
from wanton violation of the peace. When, how- 
ever, death is imputed to witchcr.aft, active con- 
currence of the community in retaliation is apt to 
occur. Witchcraft — hostile magic — is forbidden 
by all relatively primitive societies. It is a secret 
treason from which no one feels safe, a subtle 
danger threatening all alike. It therefore arouses 
an agony of apprehension, fury, and abboixcnce, 
and everybody joins in the hue and cry after the 
suspected criminal. 

This is true even among a people so peaceful and little 
disposed to violence os the Blskimos. Nor do they limit public 
interference to cases of witchcraft; for, when a man has 
rendered himself generally obnoxious, cither bv witchcraft or 
in any other way, some one is deputed to put him to death 
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(D. Orantz, Sist. of Greenland, London, 1767, i. 194 ; P. Boas, 
Bull. Amer. Slue. If at. Hist. xv. [New York, 1001-07] 117, 467). 
The weak point here, as a more recent writer on the Eskimos 
remarks, is that the death of the man, however intolerable ho 
may have made himself, even to his kindred, may start a blood- 
feud between the kindred and those who have been the in- 
struments of society in punishing him with death. The 

E ower of public opinion is, however, so strong that ‘the mere 
nowledge of having displeased the community would be 
severe punishment in itself,' and, therefore, likely to restrain 
an ill-disposed person from carrying his evil or reckless pro- 
^nsities to an extremity (V. Stefansson, Sly Life with the 
JEshimo, London, 1913, p. 365). On the other hand, so far from 
implacable are the Eskimos that a serious fault — even one that 
may imperil the entire community by the violation of a quasi- 
religious tabu— may often be redeemed by public confession. 

But to fix attention on the sanction — and that 
a penal sanction — as the test of law in a com- 
mnnity relatively primitive is to limit the defi- 
nition of law to that which concerns what we call 
crimes. It is to ignore whole provinces of law. 
The religious side of life, so far as it is enforced 
by sanctions not involving the organized and 
regulated action of the community, is entirely 
omitted from consideration. No one who knows 
how profoundly what we in our contempt are apt 
to call ‘superstition’ dominates savage life can 
fail to appreciate the seriousness of the omission. 
So slowly and reluctantly, indeed, is relimon 
separated from law that even to-day the ecclesi- 
astical law is part of the law of the land in some 
highly civilized coimtries. In the oaths daily 
exacted in our courts we have a perpetual witness 
to the large sliare formerly taken by religion in 
the administration of the law. Oaths are an 
appeal to the divinity to attest the truth of the 
evidence. They are a relic of the ordeals once 
held conclusively to determine on which side 
justice lay. Such ordeals are still in use in the 
lower culture. Courts of law are there often held, 
as they were in classic times, in the temples of 
the gods and under the presidency of priests and 
medicine-men ; nor had such practices ceased in 
Europe until the Middle Ages came to a close. 

_ Equally, no account is taken of the class of 
rights enforcible by civil procedure, which has 
attained so remarkable a development among the 
black races of Africa. Among those rights the 
rights to property, directly or indirectly, occupy 
an important place. Pnvate property is but 
feebly represented in the social institutions of 
the Australian natives ; and the complaints that | 
come before the tribal elders savour much more of | 
the criminal than of what we should call the civil j 
jurisdiction. Hence it may not have been neces- j 
sary for Malinowski to take into account this 1 
class of rights. When, however, we come to 
inquire whether his definition can be applied to 
social conditions elsewhere, we cannot overlook 
them. 

No less serious is the omission of constitutional 
law. Low as they are in the scale of civilization, 
the Australian savages are not quite ignorant of 
constitutional law. The population is composed 
of a number of tribes, each of which occupies 
exclusively a tract of country. The boundaries 
of this tract are recognized by the adjacent tribes. 
The members of the tribe are bound together by 
a common language and common _ institutions, 
differing more or less from those of their neighbours, 
and by a feeling of solidarity, if not a definite 
alliance. Each tribe is divided into local groups. 
There is no chief of a whole tribe ; but each local 
group, speaking generally, has its headman, whose 
authority, in most cases, is real but vague, depend- 
ing largely on his personal qualities.^ He is 
assisted by a council of the elders, which deals 
with the internal affairs of the group apd its 
e.xtemal relations, and whose decision is the 
supreme authority. The office of headman is 
sometimes hereditaiy, though even then it is 


frequently conditioned by ability. The local 
group is made up of families, each of them ruled 
by the husband and father, uuth large powers over 
his wife and children, and often his grandchildren. 
Local groups are independent of one another, but 
frequently unite for the purposes of war and of 
religious rites and festivals. The tribe is, more- 
over, with rare exceptions, divided into exogamous 
totemio clans, descendible sometimes only through 
females, in other cases only through males. In 
the latter case the clan tends to be coincident with 
the local group, for the wife usually goes to reside 
at the husband’s camp. The Australian organi- 
zation is thus rudimentary; it is none the less 
real on that_ account. That of the Andaman 
islanders is in most respects even more rudi- 
mentary, except that they recognize the authority, 
though very limited, of a chief of the tribe over 
the various local groups. 


A tjrpe of constitution, very interesting because it clearly 
shows how the social and poh’tical relations of a people are 
dependent upon economic conditions, is that of the Yakuta. 
They inhabit the steppes of north-eastern Siberia, In former 
times they were almost entirely dependent on their herds of 
horses, which found pasturage on the steppe and supplied their 
owners with food and the material for clothing and shelter. 
The minimum drove on which a family of four persons could 
live consisted of ten head, that is to say, five mares, one 
stallion, one two-year-old, one one-year-old, and two suckling 
colts. This would hardly keep such a family from distress. A 
maximum, on the other hand, of from three hundred to five 
hundred head would allow a community of fifty persons to live 
in comparative ease. This community, whether largo or small, 
would be composed of individuals who seem to have regarded 
one another os related, and may he referred to as the kindred, 
or sib. Between the members of the sib there was community 
of goods. Kindred seems formerly to have been traced ex- 
clusively in the female, but is now traced in the male, line. 
The number of persons comprised in the sib Is thus dependent 
upon the number of a herd that can be pastured at any given 
station and the number of persons who can be found to manage 
and be maintained by it. Every sib belongs to some tribe, 
called ulus, and sub-tribe, or nasUg. The land of each tribe 
is apportioned, and from time to time re-apportioned, between 
the sub-tribes, and that of the sub-tribe is still more frequently 
re-apportioned between the aga-ussa, or kindreds. Every 
kindred chooses a deputy for this purpose, and every nasleg 
an oiiioer to supervise the deputies. But these officials do not 
appear to have any other authority. The sib (and, so far as 
can be gathered, the nasleg) is governed by a mass-meeting or 
general assembly of the sio (or nasleg), at which the common 
afiairs are settled by the oldest and most infiuential members, 
but subject to the general opinion. The sib was frequently 
subdivided, for the couvenience of tending the herds, into 
smaller families. Of such a family the father was the head. 
It held together so long as his influence was paramount, or 
until the necessity to divide the lierd arose. In the family the 
younger members were subjected to the elder, these to the 
head, and the women to the men. War, when it took plaM, 
generally arose, if the traditions are to be trusted, from the 
stealing of women or cattle. The feeling of solidarity between 
members of tbe sib was very strong. A blood-feud was the 
consequence of murder; but meetings with ceremonies for 
reconciliation were on institution. It hardly needs to be said 
that the spread of civilization, and the consequent introduction 
ot new means of livelihood, new luxuries, and new ideas of 
property, have greatly modified the ancient customs, which in 
the more southerly and fertile districts are now to a gr^t 
extent broken up, and even on the open steppes ot the north 
are in decay (lY. G. Sumner, JAI xxxi. [1901] 650.). 

On the whole, in a wide but poor and thinly 
peopled land the life of the Yakuts, ocenpied with 
the care of their herds and the occasional diversiona 
of hunting and fishing, was externally one of peace. 
That of the Maoris of New Zealand, in utterly 
different conditions, was one of continual warfare. 
Every winter a raid was planned on some neigh- 
honring tribe, and every summer it was executed 
with cannibalism and other circumstances of bar- 
barity. For such a life a diflerent organization 
was needed. 


he people dwelt in strongly stockaded pas, or b”tw5es 
1 militarism developed a hereditary anstqcraoy. 
ided into tribes, occupying separate distncts, at tte haa oi 
k wnQ *i tt'Vio WAS bv virtuo o' nia aewen* 


ch "varied in intensity witn bis raiiK. 

ded into pentes, each distinguished by its mm patro« mU 

governed by its own chief ; and tbe w^hln 

ilv. The religion of tbe Maoris was practlcallj 
acestors. The prestige of the chiefs was largely that of tbeu 
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ancestry. The tapii that encircled them was derived not merely 
Irom their own personal power, but from the divine forefathers 
of whom they were both children and priests. A cnrious con- 
sequence of the value thus attached to heredity was that the 
eldest son of a chief was deemed higher in rank than his father. 
On the birth Of a son the prestige of the lather, or at least some 
portion of it, was automatically transferred to the child. He 
was a step upwards in the ancestral ladder, with a longer array 
of forefathers. Within the family the paternal authority was 
nearly absolute. Slavery was common; and the head of the 
family could put his slaves to death with impunity. If he ven- 
tured, however, to go the length o! taking the Ute of wives or 
chiidren, he would in the former case be liable to a claim for 
compensation or to vengeance at the hands of the kindred of the 
murdered \vife ; in the Tatter case he would be called to account 
by the tribe. The power of a chief also was nominally absolute 
within his gens or tribe, os the case might be. Both domestic 
and foreign affairs, however, were debated by the principal 
chiefs in open assembly, at which the warriors, women, and 
even children were allowed to speak. The chiefs were thus 
made amenable to public opinion, though the final decision 
apparently rested with them. 'Public quarrels between chiefs 
are referred to the rangdtira nui, or head of the tribe, and his 
flat is generally conclusive. His authority is much respected ; 
yet subordination is scarcely known, as, provided a chief is 
satisfied with his people, they may be insolent to any other 
party, independent of his authority ; the people supporting 
their chief, who in turn winks at their exactions and ill conduct.’ 
Such a state of things, it is obvious, would give abundant pre- 
text for the wars to which the people were addicted. The head 
of the tribe was not necessarily the leader in war; the war- 
chief was elected (J. S. Polack, Manners and Customs of the 
JVeie Zealanders, London, I&IO, i. flOft., iL 23ff., 34 fl.; Taylor, 
op. cit. p. 350fl. ; E. Tregear, JAI xix. [1889] 112). 

The Bantu and Negro populations of AWca are 
also all more or less avarlike. Without going into 
details, which would be tedious as well as unneces- 
sary in view of the different types of society already 
presented, it may be said that among them a still 
higher organization has been developed, culminat- 
ing in kingdoms ruled by hereditary monarchs 
surrounded by hosts of officials, maintaining an 
elaborate ceremonial, having a standing army, 
and whose subjects are graded into classes, each 
with its own occupation, rights, and duties; the 
whole edifice resting, it may be, on the slavery of 
a conquered tribe. 

Constitutional law, in truth, is the very frame- 
work of society. It is the foundation-norm. With- 
out it there can he no regulated limitation of wills ; 
society falls into anarchy ; it ceases to exist. The 
possibility of this result is not within the contem- 
plation of any community. Consequently consti- 
tutional law rarely or never has any definite^ penal 
sanction attached to its observance, even in the 
higiiest civilization. But this does not entitle us 
to deny it the name of law. 

Again, international law must_ be recognized 
wherever there is contiguity or intercourse be- 
tween two or more independent tribes or peoples. 
It certainly exists in Australia. Strict formality 
governs the relations between tribe and tribe. 
There is a way of accrediting messengers vvhich 
renders their persons sacred ; there are rules con- 
cerning meetings for barter, for the celebration of 
religious and other rites, for mutual conference 
and the settling of intertribal differences, for 
intertribal hospitality, and even for the prosecu- 
tion of war. Such rules are also found on other 
planes of culture, though some of them may be 
disregarded where a warlike and arrogant people 
comes into contact with a feebler one, or where 
passions are greatly excited. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is true to say that, while the conventions 
of international relations are very seldom provided 
with a formal sanction, they are habitually ob- 
served, and tbeir breach is liable to he seriously 
resented. 

For these reasons we cannot regard the test of 
sanction as satisfactory ; we are driven hack upon 
that of recognition. Where a rule is generally 
recognized, it may be said to be imposed and en- 
forced by society, whether or not a delinite external 
sanction bo annexed to it. For public opinion and 
the individual conscience will co-operate to ensure 


its observance. We may then define law as a set 
of rules imposed and enforced bp a society, for the 
conduct of social and political relations. 

To a large extent morality and law cover the 
same ground. The law of every community is an 
index to its morals; and especially is it so with 
relatively primitive peoples. Among them the 
standard of the collective conscience is e.xternal ; 
the idea of motive as affecting the value of an act 
has not yet been fully evolved. To such peoples, 
for instance, the unconscious violation of a tabu 
entails the same guilt as the most deliberate ; it is 
equally heinous to slay a man by accident and with 
malice aforethought. The distinction drawn by 
our morality between the different classes of homi- 
cide, and adopted by our law, matters nothing to 
them; bloodshed even in self-defence demands 
atonement. Until the individual conscience lias 
been cultivated by the reflexion of generations 
on the social norms and their adaptation to the 
changing environment, and until the emotions 
have been disciplined and directed with some con- 
scious effort, if not to the general wellbeing, at all 
events to the maintenance of the existing customs 
and constitution of society, morality cannot emerge 
as distinct from law. The process commences early. 
It is indispensable to the growth of civilization. It 
is one of the most important dynamic forces con- 
tributory to that growth. But its operation is 
slow. 

On the other side, law is concerned with pro- 
cedure. Actively to enforce compliance with the 
rules governing a society, or to punish non-com- 
pliance, certain steps have to he taken, and certain 
forms observed ; otherwise the enforcement is law- 
less violence or individual caprice ; it has not the 
consent and the power of the collectivity behind 
it. These forms are fremiently, in the early stages 
of culture, crude enou^ ; but they are forms re- 
cognized as the proper means of obtaining repara- 
tion for MTong. Tlie sentence of death passed by a 
band of Eskimos on an obnoxious person, though 
passed in his absence and without his knowledge, 
IS the sentence of the community, given in a manner 
more or less formal. In Australia such a decision 
would be arrived at by consultations of the govern- 
ing elders. In either case it would carry the weight 
of the community. When the duty of retaliation 
for the death or injury of a man is left to his 
kin, it is because this is the recognized means of 
restraining lawless aggression. Stigma and con- 
tempt would follow their neglect of vengeance; 
but for others to interfere would he to commit a 
new offence, to arouse a new blood-feud ; it would 
be outside their duty ; it would not he in pursu- 
ance of tlie law. lue fends resulting from this 
method of enforcing the norm against bloodshed 
within the community are, however, in time per- 
ceived to lead to new dangers. To obviate these 
more than one method is available. The rule of n 
life for a life is commuted for a pecuniary compen- 
sation, agreed on between the parties or assessed 
by a recognized tribunal. With the advance of 
culture this is often, as among the ancient in- 
habitants of the British Isles, both Celtic and 
Teutonic, elaborated into a regular scale of pay- 
ments in accordance with the rank of the victim, 
and is applied to other injuries — to those ao-idnet 
property os well as against the person. Tlte be- 
ginnings of the practice of referring outrages for 
redress to a recognized tribunal appear ve^ low 
down in culture. 


Among the tribes of sonth-westem Victoria 'pereons accused 
of wrong-doing get one month’s notice to appear before the 
aMcmhicd trihes’— prohahly the tribe of tho complainant and 
that of the defendant—’ and be tried, on pain of beiniroutlaweti 
and killed’ (J. Dawson, Australian Alorigines 
ISSl.p.m -In the Karrinycri tribe offender were bmucht 
before the Tendi (councU ol old men) tor trial. For instarn^* 
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if a member of one clan had been in time of peace killed by one 
of another clan, the clansmen of the latter would send to the 
friends of the murderer, and invite them to bring him for trial 
before the united Tendis. It, after trial, he were found guilty 
of committing the crime, he would be punished according to 
his guilt ’ (Howitt, 341). It is a very wide-spread practice of the 
Negro and Bantu peoples, ctjually in cases of what wo should 
call a civil dispute and of crime, to have recourse to a palaver 
—which is, in effect, an action at law. The accused is summoned 
before a properly constituted court, a trial takes place, wit- 
nesses are examined, advocates are heard, and sentence is given. 
Only then can punitive measures be taken against the offender 
or the person liable on the claim. In certain oases, such as an 
accusation of witchcraft, the matter is decided by means of an 
ordeal, under which the accused may die. Such is the con- 
fidence felt in the palaver that the blood-feud has receded more 
and more into the background. Indeed, in at least one tribe in 
the Congo basin, recent scientific explorers have been unable to 
discover a trace of it (E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Lee Sushongo, 
Brussels, 1910, p. 76). 

With procedure morale have little directly to do. 
It is sufficient that its rules are part of the law, 
and as such must be observed. How far any modi- 
fication pf those rules has in relatively primitive 
communities arisen out of moral considerations is 
a question to determine which the data do not at 
present exist. 

The question must he answered : Whence does 
a law derive that recognition which determines its 
validity as a rule imposed and enforced by society? 
Even in highly organized and civilized communi- 
ties the answer given hy Austin is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. For, though the written law 
exjiressed hy a specific act of legislation is a rule 
definitely formulated and prescribed hy the sove- 
reign power, we are still left without any account 
of the source of that large body of rules equally 
binding on the community and known as the ‘ un- 
written law,’ in England called the ‘ common law.’ 
In many modem States the law is wholly con- 
tained in a code supplemented and amended by 
subsequent legislation. Where there is no code, 
le^slation presupposes, and is ultimately founded 
on, the unwritten law. This unwritten law is 
found expressed in judicial decisions given upon 
the cases brought before the courts from time to 
time. This was a process well kno^vn in ancient 
Homan jurisprudence. Decisions merely profess 
to declare the pre-existing law, and apply it to the 
relations of the parties in litigation. They may, 
in effect, formulate and make binding a new rule. 
If so, this is done by adopting and applying some 
principle already held by the community to be 
morally binding. When the result is generally 
accepted, the decision becomes law ; and, though 
not formally an act of legislation, it has the same 
consequences. Otherwise it is overruled by a sub- 
sequent decision, or by the sovereign power. _ 

In a relatively primitive society there is not 
always an authority capable of formulating a 
legislative act. All laws are univiitten. They 
depend for their validity, like the decisions of 
English judges, on acceptance and recognition. 
To a large extent they come down from remote 
and unrecorded antiquity ; and on that plane of 
culture the forces of conservatism, influential as 
they are 'with us, wield immensely greater po-wer. 
The custom of the fathers acquires a religious 
sanction beyond and apart from its appropriate- 
ness to the circumstances and condition of the 
people. The feeling was accurately if not com- 
pletely expressed by the Boeotian who told an 
inquisitive and supercilious foreigner that he knew 
only one thing, namely, that it was right to main- 
tain the customs of one’s ancestors, and that it was 
not right to apologize for them to forei^ers. The 
answer was incomplete because it did not give 
adequate expression to the awe, the religious fear, 
the devotion — in short, the complex of emotions — 
that guard and preserve the institutions of savage 
society. 

The cannibal Fang^, we are informed, are not only ‘ not quick 
to adopt reforms or to introduce new methods ; they are more 


or less the slaves of custom, and ho"” a — j — j 

departing from ancestral habits ’ — ar ' ■ ■ 
ingsof life’ (JA/xxix. [1899] SO). T 

of Serang, one of the Moluccas, are reported to have an aversion 
to novelties, and to be very superstitious and much attached to 
their ancient usages. ‘Custom is for them the law, and not to 
follow it is in their eyes not merely an outrage on it, but also 
an insult to the forefathers from whom the old customs have 
descended ’ (J. G. F. Eiedel, De sluik- en kroesharige ramn 
tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 07). The same 
tale is told almost everywhere. To such lengths did a Bechuana 
chief carry his objection to change that, when one of his tribes- 
men had obtained some maize and planted it, although he 
allowed him to reap and eat of it, he would not allow him to 
plant it a second time, because it was a plant ‘unknown to the 
fathers’ (T. Arboussetand F. D.aamas, Exploratori/ Tour, Cape 
Town, 1846, p. 172). Innovations are indeed often punished as 
a crime. Among the Arunta ‘any infringement of custom, 
within certain limitations, is visited with sure and often severe 
punishment’ (Spencer-Gillena, p. Ilf.); while among the Ban- 
gala on the Upper Congo adherence to custom is secured by the 
fear of being charged with witchcraft; in other words, that is 
the penalty imposed by society on him who departs from it 
(J. H. Weeks, ./A/xxxix. [1909] lOS). 


The circumstances and condition of a people, 
however, are never quite steadfast ; they are al- 
ways changing, although slowly and insensibly, 
with everything else in the world. Appropriate 
customs arise gradually and unmarked, and are 
adapted from time to time to these slow changes 
with the same gradual and imperceptible pro- 
gression. Hence to the members of such a society 
their customs frequently appear to be unchanged 
from the beginning, the unaltering bequest of tlie 
■wisdom of the primeval ancestors, or a necessary 
part of the scheme of things without which they 
cannot conceive of the existence of society. Yet 
it is evident that both the original customs them- 
selves and the changes that they undergo, ho'weyM 
graduaUy and imperceptibly, must have been initi- 
ated by individuals. The collective opinion and 
the coUective ivill are merely the concurrence of 
individual opinions and individual wills. Percep- 
tion of this individual action is indicated in the 
traditions of many peoples ; and, though the tra- 
dition of individual legislation _ may not in any 
specific case be trustworthy as histoiy, it assuredly 
points to a consciousness of the fact of change and 
of change by individual initiation. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a Lycurgus might arise, and by force of his 
personality and genius impress his countrymen 
with his opinions and will to the extent of legis- 
lation. More usually a change, when reco^ized 
as such, is the result of long and repeated discus- 
sions among the leaders of the tribe. Spencer and 
Gillen give sound reasons for thinking that this is 
a course from time to time adopted by the abon- 
gines of Central Australia [op. cit., p. 12). If they 
are right, the conclusion cannot be limited to the 
tribes described by them. Such a change would not 
be ventured upon unless the elders were satished 
that the tribe was ripe for it. When announce, 
it would have to run the gauntlet of criticism by 
the whole tribe, and its validity would ultimately 
rest on general acceptance. In the lapse of time 
the superseded law might sink out of memory ; the 
new law would then be regarded as of primeval 

luthority. . . . 

At a somewhat later stage in civilization the 
lawgiver invokes the authority of the gods for hi 
legislation. The Mosaic Law is ascribed to Jah- 
weh : Hammurabi receives liis famous code “ 
Shamash ; Minos is instructed by Zeus. In this 
way the general acceptance ancf permanenc 
the law would be secured by investing it -sMth t ie 
sanctity of religion. The same intention fs nsibie 
in the legislation of King Alfred the ’ 

in collecting and adapting the laws of 
iecessors, placed at the head of the •„ 

the divinely inspired Decdogue and °ther Mos^ai^ 
precepts. Acceptance is facilitated bv ,. t 
tinctiL still cliaracteristic of 
such a society. We may analyze them under t 
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heads of law, religion, medicine, morals, and so 
forth ; we may distinguish between diflerent kinds 
of law; we may sever religion from medicine and 
medicine from magic ; the members of the com- 
munity itself do none of these things; no such 
analysis is possible to them. All their insti- 
tutions are for them bound together into one 
equally authoritative and homogeneous whole. 
Each is part of all the rest, and cannot be severed 
from them. They see nothing extravagant in 
publishing a code in the name of a god, nothing 
incongruous in combining in the same code ritual, 
moral, agricultural, and medical ■with what we 
understand by strictly juridical prescriptions, pro- 
hibitions of homicide, rape, theft, and fraud with 
meticulous directions as to food — what must be 
avoided, what may be eaten, and how it must be 
prepared — the treatment of disease, the method of 
tillage, and the garb in mouming. The same code 
in the same divine name and with equal authority 
may make regulations for the conduct of com- 
mercial transactions and of the most intimate 
conjugal relations, as well as for a complex and 
splendid ceremonial of divine worship. All these 
are part of the national institutions, equally carry- 
ing the sense of obligation, and all actively fostering 
the sense of solidarity; therefore no impropriety 
can be felt in ascribing them to the same source. 

The indistinction thus found has always been 
one of the chief hindrances to missionary enter- 
prise. To break with one custom is to break -(vith 
aU ; to renounce the religious ideas of the ancestors 
is to renounce the entire scheme of culture rvith 
which they are bound up. The same indistinetion 
has retarded scientific mquiry into the jurispru- 
dence of the lower culture. Observers have been 
apt to record practices, not law. Striking and 
superficial differences between savage culture and 
ours have riveted the attention, to the neglect of 
the principles underlying all social organization. 
Consequently the meaning of those differencps has 
too frequently been missed, and their place in the 
development of civilization has been misunderstood. 

Thus in n scientific periodical we are told by a writer who has 
lived and laboured among the tribe : ‘ The Fang have no system 
ol law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of crime.’ 'S’et he 
Immediately goes on to say : ‘ Theft, murder, offences against 
the person are all settled according to native custom ' ; and he 
describes the procedure for the purpose {JAJ xxix. 78). 

A definite procedure for the purpose of settling 
claims that else will blossom into open warfare 
may not be literally a system of laiy ; it is at all 
events a long step in the evolution of jurisprudence. 
But the observation quoted shows that what the 
■vnriter has in mind is a highly civilized judici^ 
system, such as he has been familiar with in his 
native land. He must be aware that the Fang, 
like all other tribes, have a body of customs having 
the force of law. They are the rules generally 
recognized and habitually observed, by means of 
which Fang society is held together. _ The par- 
ticular procedure which he describes, if it discloses 
the want of a functionary armed with judicial 
authority, is not a picturesque but haphazard juac- 
tice without sanction or recognition ; it is a real 
juridical process. The author exhibits it by means 
of an example, thus : 


‘ A Fimg of the Esis'ig clan steals goods or a woman from a 
Fang ol tliG Nge clan. The Ngc who has been wronged does 
not go to the offender for settlement, he goes to anotlier near 
town and shoots the first goat he sees in the street, or, if very 
angry, he may shoot a woman. Theownerot the goatorwoman 
demands of the Nge his reason for doing so. The Nge replies, 
“ An Esisis ” (giving the man’s name) “ has wTonged me ; I put 
the palaver (his offence) on you.” Tiie third partj' then goes to 
the feisis and says, “An Nge ’’(giving tlie man’s name)' has 
shot my goat (or woman) because you have made trouble with 
him ; he has put your palaver (trouble) on me. You niurt pay 
me I ” The original offender is now responsible and hahlo to 
two parties.’ 

These steps are thus the formal and regular pre- 
liminary to a palaver, and are as well understood 


over a considerable area of the continent of Africa 
as the Idng’s writ or a police-court summons in 
Great Britain. So far from starting with an ex- 
plosion of random rage, they are ingeniously 
calculated to enlist the active interference of a 
third party, and to render the wrong-doer liable 
in a double penalty — to the person injured by him- 
self in respect of the original wrong, and to the 
third party in respect of the loss suliered by him 
at the hands of the latter. The palaver is publicly 
‘talked’ by the representatives of the respective 
parties before the representatives of their re- 
spective clans. Though it does not appear that 
these have any direct power to impose a fine or 
order payment of the claims, such a discussion 
must in rnost cases tend to compose the dilFer- 
ences, for it informs the public fully on the merits 
of the dispute. And the aggressor knows that, if he 
fails to ‘cut’ the palaver, by paying a reasonable 
compensation to the satisfaction of the aggrieved 
parties and their clans, he and his clan will have 
to run the certain risk of hostilities by two clans 
with public opinion behind them. The process, 
therefore, offers powerful incentives to peace, 
doubtless actively assisted by the representatives 
of the clans involved. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the laws of 
the Fang, and of all other relatively primitive 
societies, extend (as has been pointed out above) 
to many subjects that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion have dropped out of legislation. The use of 
the term ‘law’ in common parlance limits it to 
acts of the legislature and such other rules ns are 
recognized by the courts of justice. It obscures 
for us the fact that many of the rules which we 
observe in daily life, though they are not amenable 
to the king’s courts, are laws which have their own 
sanction, and breach of which will subject us to 
penalties tending to exclude us from the society 
of our fellows and make life burdensome in other 
ways. By virtue of the indistinetion which wo 
have already noted, savage mentality, though ad- 
mitting a difference in the penalties, heaps all these 
rules together as customs. As such they are sacred. 
All alike they rest on a traditional basis ; together 
they constitute the ethos of the society, which is 
not likely to be infringed. The variance of our 
point of view from that of the savage, the indifier- 
ence or the comparative leniency with which we 
regard some acts or omissions that seem highly 
important to him, and the emphasis which we lay 
on other acts or omissions that he treats as trivial 
are a measure of the distance of our civilization 
from his, and should not blind us to the fact that 
what we call the customs of a tribe are as much a 
body of laws as the Code NapoUon. 

ErrEr-ATHBE.— The substance of the laws of peoples In the 
lower culture is mostly to bo eathered from the ceneral ac- 
counts of travellers, missionaries, and scientific explorers ; and 
its collection and comparison is ns laborious a process as any 
other branch of anthropological inquiry. In some instances, 
however, European rulers have for purposes of government 
found it necessary to collect and in some measure codify the 
laws of their subject-peoples, notably on the continent of 
Africa. Among such colIectionB may bo mentioned A Com- 

5 endium of Kallr Laics and Customs, compiled by direction of 
. Maclean, Capo Town, 1S60 ; Report and Proceedings icith 
Appendices of the Government Commission on A’afire Laics and 
Customs, published by the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Torni, 18S3 (a veiw valuable collection); Les Cou- 
tumes indigines de la CCte d’Ivoire, by F. J. Clozel and R. 
VUlamur, Paris, 1002 (a comprehensive Juridlc-al work giving 
the laws of the various tribes sqiarately); Fanti Cuslomarp 
Laics, a brief Introduction to the Principles of the Xative Lairs 
and Customs of the Fanti and Alan Sections of the Gold Coast, 
icith a Selection of Cases thereon decided in the Laic Courts, by 
John Mensah Sarbah, London, 1607 (the author was a Negro 
barrister practising in the Courts ; comparison of this with the 
last-mentioned work alTords an admirable example of the differ- 
ence between the French and English methods and views of 
jurisprudence). A collection of the laws of the Dinkas in the 
Egyptian Sudan was made by Hugh O'SnUivan sr practical 
purposes, when in charge of the Dinka dirisions of the Upper 
Nile Province. It was published in xl. (1910) 17L Col- 
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lections of the laws of the Herero, a very interesting tribe in 
German S.W. Africa, have been published by Eduard Dannert 
(Ztim RecJiU der Berero, Berlin, 1900). As might be expected, 
these compilations, from their practical purpose, contain little 
beyond the native laws so far as they are administered by the 
Courts. Felix Meyer’s Wirtscha/t und Recht der Berero 
(Berlin, 1906) comprises somewhat more. A more general 
work, written in a scientific spirit, is Afrikanische Jurispru- 
denz; Ethnologiseh-juristische Beitrane zttr Renntniss der 
einheimisehen Rechte Afrikas, by A. H. Post, 2 vols., Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1837. The best compendium of the whole subject, 
with abundant bibliographical references, is the same author’s 
Grundriss der ethnoloy. Jurisprudem, do. 1894-95, to which 
may be added S. R. Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von tinge- 
borenen Vdlkem in ^rika und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903. 

In various periodicals devoted to jurisprudence, articles on 
the subject are occasionally found. Such articles are frequent 
in the ZVRT?, Stuttgart, 1887 to date. One of the editors, 
Josef Kohler, devotes special attention to it. 

Accessible works on the general subject are those of Henry 
J. Sumner Maine, esp. his Lectures an the Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1876. But it must be borne in mind in 
reading them that a generation of further research has resulted 
in conclusions widely diflering from his on several important 

points. E. Sidney Hartland. 

LAW (American).— In so vast a culture-area as 
the two Americas, Muth their wide range of stages 
of civilization, from the savage tribes of S. Cali- 
fornia or the Amazonians to the highly organized 
Aztecs and Peruvians, the concept and the scope 
of law necessarily present extreme divergencies; 
and. the difficulty of the task of preparing a Corpus 
juris Americani — a work urgently needed by all 
students of comparative ethnological jurisprudence 
— is enhanced by the scantiness of the records 
which have been preserved of extinct or obsolescent 
American Indian stocks, as well as by our almost 
utter ignorance of many living stocks, particularly 
in S. America, while scarcely any of the earlier 
observers studied from a juristic point of view the 
tribes with whom they came in contact. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the 
American Indian, even of the most undeveloped 
stock, is a lawless being. In a ve^ real sense he 
may be essentially more law-abiding than those 
who are commonly regarded as highly civilized; 
for to him law is well-nigh synonymous with 
custom (g.'P.) ; it is not something imposed from 
without, or supported by pleas of ‘ the greatest 
good of the greatest number,’ or exercised by a 
class who may be regarded with antipathy by 
many members of the community, or a bondage 
ingeniously and sophistically to be eluded or cir- 
cumvented by clever legal illegality, or a purely 
human convention to be flouted and broken by 
any lawless individual of sufficient strength to 
do so. 

1. North America. — The general basis of N. 
American Indian government was the family — on 
a totemistio foundation — which formed a part of 
the gens, and this, in turn, of the tribe. Matri- 
archy was the rule, and the women possessed much 
influence in the election of the chiefs, of whom 
there might be more than one, so that separate 
chiefs presided over military and civil affairs 
among Iroquois, Muskhogeans, Chippewa, Dakota, 
and Porno, and sometimes, as among the Caribs, 
there were chiefs only in time of war. The posi- 
tion and source of the chieftainship varied among 
the different stocks, and the general problem here 
is connected with that of the origin of the kingship 
(see the series of artt. on King). Amon 
tribes, such as the Iroquois, Caddo, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, the Plains^ Indians 
generally, Maidu, Yurok, INIiwok, Kutchin, Tlln- 
mt, and Kaniagmiut, the chieftainship was elective, 
depending on the women or the shaman, often 
practically restricted to certain families, but con- 
ditioned m great part by wealth, and stiU more 
by personal ability. lilsewhere the office was 
hereditarj'-, unless grave obstacles_ forbade, as 
among the Natchez, the Carolina tribes, Pa^vnee, 


g many 
Omaha. 


Porno, Gallinomero, Gualala, Nutka, and, under 
certain conditions, the Dakota ; and among still 
other tribes both systems were in simultaneous 
use, as among the Abenaki, with whom the sachem, 
or supreme ruler of a number of tribes, held office 
by hereditary right, while the individual tribal 
heads, or sagamores, were elected. 

The power of the American Indian chief is re- 
stricted, sometimes by more or less elaborate tribal 
councils, as among the Comanche, sometimes — and 
more effectually — by public opinion. Only rarely, 
as among the Natchez and the Santee, did he have 

g ower which might become tyrannical. Frequently 
e is little more than inter pares, this being 

especially the case in the less organized forms of 
government, such ns the Maidu, Karok, and Cali- 
fornians generally. Much, however, depended on 
a chief’s personm ability, notable instances of 
wielders of wide power being the Wampanoag 
Massassoit and the Powhatan Wahunsonacoek. 

The territorial scope of the chief’s power also 
varies widely. In a few regions in N. America- 
most notably the Iroquois (g.u.) — real states and 
confederacies were established, but elsewhere— 
as on the west coast and among the Apache, 
Comanche, Shoshoni, and Eskimos — each chief was 
head only of a village. The Iroquois had de- 
veloped the elements of international law, having 
a regular system of sending envoys, whose persons 
were sacred, to declare war or to make peace ; and 
tribes less advanced politically possess the rudi- 
ments of similar institutions. 

In very few instances the chieftainship is traced 
back to a divine origin, the most notable example 
being the Natchez chief, who was descended from 
the sun, although occasionally, as among jhe 
Nutka, the chief is at the same time a ‘ medicine- 
man,’ or, as among the Calusa, he was believed to 
possess supernatural power, and was deposed or 
killed if he did not use this for the welfare of his 
people. 

Among the Iroquois on insolvent debtor was 
tied to a tree and flogged, but among the 
tribes he became a slave. Death nsumly cancelled 
debt, as among the Eskimos. As regards con- 
tracts, the same general rules held as among 
ourselves, although the Tlingit and, -vyith some 
reservations, the Eskimos expressly provided that 
either party might wnthdraw from a contract i^on 
■which he had agreed. For the American Indian 
laws regarding property see art. Property. 

American Indian criminal law is concerned 
mainly with murder and theft. The penalties for 
murder have been considered in art. Blood-FEUD 
(Primitive). The normal punishment for ■witch- 
craft was death, which was also the penalty for 
incest among some of the Carolina tribes, for 
robbing a grave, as among the Chinook, tor 
cow'ardice, as among the Kansa, and for desertion 
by an adopted prisoner of war, as among the Mis- 
souri tribes, this being regarded as treason to his 
new tribe. As regards theft, the thief wm 
rally bound to make simple restitution ; but the 
Huron required double restitution ; and among 
some of the N. Carolina tribes, as also among the 
Tlingit, the thief, if unable to make the restitu- 
tion required, became a quasi-slave. 

Comanche, murder, adultery, theft, and failure t 
cure the sick ■were punishod by death. A-s a r^, 
however, even the gravest crimes might bo com- 
muted by fines (cf. art. Blood-feud [Prmiitivej). 

Legal procedure naturally varied 
the stage of ciidlization attained by each • 
In the most primitive strata the punishment lor 
non-capital offences was public contempt ; in caq 
of capital crime the persons injured— or their am 
—themselves acted as executioners. -Anjciimg 
approximating a formal court was, however, ex- 
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tremely rare; the tribal councils nomally took priests and royal retainers, miJitaiy insubordina- 
cognizance only of peace, Avar, and other matters tion, flight from the enemy, permitting an enemv 
aflecting the tribe as a whole. Nevertheless, to escape, selling or releasing a prisoner of war 
totem and_ tribal courts were found among the treason (involving slaveryornanishmentforkins- 
Huron,which acted especiallyoncharges of murder, men to the fourth degree, and in Tlaxcala the 
treason, and witchcraft. Any error in the form of death of kindred to the seventh degree) false 
procedure before these courts quashed the whole accusation before the king, false guardianship 
case. Certain Missouri tribes had courts of arbi- striking or insulting a parent, squandering patn- 
tration, whose decisions it was an obligation of mony, challenge to a duel, perjuiy, harbouring 
honoM to fulfil, while elsewhere considerable influ- an enemy of the State, and, according to some 
ence is exercised by the tribal councils, as among authorities, abortion and wearing the garments 
the Hopi and Iroquois. of the opposite sex. A thief must not only make 

2. Mexico and Central America.— The Aztec restitution, but also pay a fine to the treasury ; 
sovereign was regarded as the earthly representa- under aggravating circumstances (as in the market- 
tive of the gods, whence implicit obedience was place) or for repetition of the oflence, he suffered 
duo him, and his power was absolute. Like the death, but in Cuzco he was blinded. Slavery was 
Peruvian Inca, he was assisted by many officials, often a punishment for crime — e.g., for theft (ap- 
and there seems to have been a special department parently when the thief was unable to make the 
of justice, while in each large city there was a reparation demanded) and stealing another’s child, 
viceroy (ctMiacohuatl) controlling both the general as well as for delicts arising from negligence, if 
administration and justice, and constituting the the delinquent was unable to make compensation 
final court of appeal in criminal cases. The rules otherwise, failure to lodge information of high 
as to the succession of the Mexican kingship treason, unauthorized sale of property, obtaining 
differed in various times and places. In Tezcuco, goods on false credit, embezzlement, failure to pay 
Tlacopan, Michoacan, and Tlascala, as well as taxes, etc. ; mutilation also occurred, as when the 
among the Miztec and Zapoteo, the eldest son was Ups of a calumniator were pierced or partly cut 
normally the heir to the throne ; but in Mexico off; and degrading punishments were inflicted in 
it was usually the eldest brother or the eldest Anahuac for pandering. Drunkenness was an 
brother’s eldest son who succeeded, though there especial object of legislation, the drunkard’s head 
seems to have been no rigid rule of succession, being shaved, his house torn down, and all public 
ability and character being more potent in the eyes office denied him; in some instances he even 
of the electors than mere kinsEip to a deceased suffered the death penalty. Imprisonment as a 
ruler. Over the Zapotec city of Yopaa a heredi- punishment was rare, the usual use of the prison 
tary priest-king ruled. being restricted to those condemned to death or 

In the smaller cities there were judges who de- sacrifice. The particcjps criminis in abortion was 
cided minor cases, referring others to the higher as severely punished as the principal, but received 
courts, e.g., to those consisting of three judges, a milder penalty in cases of theft. Pardon might, 
who sat under the control of each cihuacohuatl. however, be granted by the monarch, and certain 
Both Mexico and Tezcuco seem to have been festivals carried amnesty with them, while for- 
divided into six circuits, each represented at the giveness by the injured party or his kinsman might 
capital by two judges, who formed the lower court mitigate a penalty. 

for important oases, the court of last resort con- Ail possible provision was made for the poor 
sisting of twelve or thirteen judges appointed by from the State treasury ; and the laws of Tezcuco 
the sovereign, apparently for life, and required to sought to protect the forests as well ns agricnlture, 
assemble, under the presidency of the king or his besides forbidding undue luxury — e.g,, gold and 
representative, for ten or twelve days every four silver vessels for the wealthy nobles. There ^yaa 
months (80 days). Any bribery, negligence, or also among the Aztec a law of contracts which 
partiality exposed them to reproof, and, if re- must be made under oath; and gambling debts 
peated, to degradation or even death ; and the were valid so far as they came within the law of 
entire court system was worked in minute detail, contracts. Another form of contract was farming 
Besides the regular courts, there were special courts on shares. Interest on loans was unknown, but 
for markets and for military afi'airs. commissions on sale and deposits in pledge were 

The Mexican laws, which recognized circum- common, 
stantial evidence, seem to have been codified, and The Mayan sovereignty was hereditary in the 
were administered strictly, though some leniency male line, and the power of the king was absolute, 
was shown to first offenders. The stern imparti- though he was^ constantly advised by his nobles ; 
jlity with which the judges acted was most ad- among the Quiche the king seems_ to have been 
mirable, and high rank or kinship to the king ivas succeeded by his brother, the heir-presumptivc 
of no avail to the criminal ; indeed, Netzahualpilli being the king’s eldest son. Among the Lacan- 

? ut his own wife to death for immorality, and dones and Nicaraguans the chieftainrinp was 
letzahualcoyotl had his only legitimate son exe- elective, and among the latter the chief was 
cuted for high treason. practically subject to the councJ ; in Danen and 

The best known portions of Mexican law are among the Mosquito, on the other hand, heredi- 
those relating to criminal procedure. Here the tary chiefs ruled. ; while m Chichen (in Yurotan) 
evidence of witnesses was requisite, although the a priest-king held power, in y him connexion it 
oath of the defendant was accepted as evidence, should be noted that all the Eemi-m3d;hical founders 
Formal complaint was not always essential to begin of Maya civilization, siich as Votan, Zamna, and 
prosecution, common reputation, as in cases of Kuknlcan, were both ^lests and kings. , . 

adultery, sometimes forming sufficient ground for The system courte was elaborate, and it is 
legal proceedings. All grave crimes were punished noteworthy that both here and among the Aztec 
by death, the mode of death varying according to advocates (though probablynotvnth a special legal 
circumstances, rank, etc. The death penalty was training) were appointed to aid both the judges 
prescribedfor murder (even of a slave). Kidnapping, and the parties to the case. Inspcctore seem to 
adultery, incest, rape, unnatural vice, pandering, have traversed the country to see that justice was 
witchcraft, altering landmarks, appropriation of properly administered, but there appears to have 
another’s property or of the royal insignia, selling been no power of appeal after a decision had once 
land already sold, selling stolen goods, falsifying been rendered. In cases of wave enme, torture is 
Weights, slander, drunkenness or other excesses of said to have been employed at vera Paz to elicit 
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testimony. The Maya punishments were death, 
enslavement, and fine ; imprisonment, except for 
detention, was rare, though inflicted at Cohan for 
non-payment of taxes. The death penalty usually 
involved confiscation of property and enslavement 
of the criininars family ; it was inflicted for murder 
(although in Yucatan and Nicaragua, in a case of 
extreme provocation or other extenuating circum- 
stonces only a fine was inflicted, while, if a man 
killed another’s slave, he was required to pay 
damages), incorrigible thieving, stealing large 
amounts (San Salvador — all theft in Darien) or 
from a temple, adultery (Darien, Yucatan, Itza, 
and (Guatemala), rape (Guatemala), incest and 
seduction (Yucatan), sodomy (Nicaragua), treason, 
desertion, interference with payment of tribute 
to the king, kidnapping, killing the quetzal bird 
(Guatemala), disrespect for religion, lying in time 
of war (Pipile), sorcery, sexu^ relations with a 
foreigner (Carib), false testimony (Darien), and 
fornication between slaves (Vera Paz). Sometimes 
the choice between death and fine lay ndth the 
inmred party, as for fornication and for poaching. 

Enslavement was the penalty for murder by a 
minor (Yucatan), theft (if the thief was unable to 
make restitution and also pay a fine to the royal 
treasury) or attempted robbery, continued un- 
chastity by a woman, unsuccessful rape, and 
obtaining goods on false credit (Guatemala), re- 
peated adultery (Vera Paz), cohabitation with 
another’s female slave (Pipile). Small thefts and 
improper advances to a woman were punished by 
banishment in San Salvador, as was bigamy in 
Nicaragua, but tliieving was penalized by muti- 
lation xn Darien ; a degrading punishment was 
flogging for falsehood (Pipile), theft by a noble 
(Yucatan), and adultery (Honduras and Nicaragua), 
All but the most heinous offences could, however, 
be commuted by fines. Strict fulfilment of con- 
tracts was req^uired, and they were made valid by 
the parties drinking in the presence of witnesses. 

3. South America. — The general level of civili- 
zation is far lower in S. America than in the 
northern continent; indeed, the conditions are, 
broadly speaking, very little superior to those of 
the Californian tribes. The usual centre of govern- 
ment in S. America is the village, each village 
having its own chief. Succession to the chieftain- 
ship seems generally to be by inheritance, as among 
the Bororo, Uaupe, western Tupi, Araucanians, 
and the tribes along the Xingu; but sometimes, 
as among the Caribs, Chiquito, Guahibo, Cren, 
Coroado, and Paraguayans, each chief is elected, 
though among some tribes, as the Tupinambaza, 
only from a special family. Only rarely does be 
claim divine power, as when a chief near Coro 
asserted that he was creator and lord of earth. 
Unlike N. America, which is matriarchal, both 
matriarchy and patriarchy are found in S. America ; 
hence succession is sometimes matriarchal, as in 
British Guiana and among the Warrau, and some- 
times patriarchal, as among the Uaupe, Ajau- 
canians, and the tribes along the upper Xingu, 
although among the latter, in default of a son, a 
sister’s son becomes chief. 

In time of peace the functions of the S. American 
chief are mainly conditioned by his personal ability, 
though in any event he is a counsellor rather than 
a ruler. He controls, in great measure, agricultural 
operations, organizes the expeditions for hunting 
and fishing, determines on places of settlement, 
and, at least sometimes, settles disputes that may 
arise. Among the Karaya he protects orphans 
and illegitimate children, and among the blacusi 
he convenes the village assemblies. _ One other 1 
function of importance he enjoys which is strik- 
mgly alien to his N. American fellow — his control | 
of barter with neighbouring tribes and his duties i 


as representative of his own village and as host to 
guests from other villages. Barter is much more 
important in S. than in N. America, and com- 
mercial relations between different stocks lead to 
a greater development of the rudiments of inter- 
national law than is the case in the northern 
continent. _ Sp far is this carried that, among tlie 
Karaya, sldll in conducting mercantile transactions 
is a more important qualification for chieftainship 
than ability in war, and even adopted prisoners of 
war may become chiefs if their business capacity 
is sufficient. In time of war the powers of the 
chief are greatly increased, as among the Caribs, 
Araucanians, Molucho, and Puelcho. If a chief is 
absent, he may bp represented by a vice-chief, t.g. 
his sister; and if he dies, a kinsman, c.g. his 
widow’s brother, may act until another chief 
assumes formal office. Among the Pampas tribes, 
on the contrary, the chief is authoritative only in 
time of peace. 

Village councils deliberate on affairs of general 
importance ; and sometimes, as among the Arau- 
canians, sale of any part of the settlement is 
dependent on their approval, or, as among the 
Macusi, contesting parties submit to their de- 
cision, while among the Pampas tribes matters of 
religion come within their pundew. 

A further point of difference between S. and N. 
American government is the greater power of the 
‘medicine-man ’ (pq/c) in the former, particularly 
in matters that fringe upon the sphere of religion, 
e.g. in making war to revenge a murdered tribes- 
man. However great the influence of the ‘medicine- 
man ’ in N. America, he does not limit or circum- 
scribe the power of the chief as he does in S. 
America. 

The execution of justice usually depends upon 
the wronged indivianal or his friends or kin, 
although the functions of the Macusi council, just 
mentioned, form an exception to this general nile. 
Where a crime affects the whole community, as in 
cases of witchcraft, all seek to punish the offence. 
Death, often at the instance of the paje, is the 
penalty for sorcery and treason, as among the 
Araucanians, or for a woman who is unlawfully 
present at dances or in the men’s house, as among 
the Chambira and some of the tribes along_ the 
upper Xingu, as well as among the Amazonians. 
Minor punishments are flogging or blinding, as for 
theft among the Brazilians. Among the Arau- 
canians, torture may be used to extort a confession 
of guilt. 

Occasionally legal responsibility is highly de- 
veloped, as among the Goajiro, where one who 
lends an animal is responsible for an^ damage 
which it may do, and be who sells intoxicants for 
any mishap that may result. The Brazilians are 
acquainted with a system of deposits in pledge. 

4. Peru and the Chibchas. — The culture of Peru 
stands quite isolated in S. America, where a high 
degree of civilization has been secured by no other 
people except the Cbibcbas {g.v.). _ The Peruvian 

f ovemment was essentially a socialistic despotism. 

pike the N. American Natchez, the Peruvians be- 
lieved that their Inca was descended from the sun, 
whence he united ^vithin himself all civil and 
religious power, and was regarded as perfect. Ho 
was aided by a host of officials, themselves 
strict inspectors, and everything was regulated to 
the minutest detail ; in the giving of tribute, for 
instance, the natives of Pasto, being deemed stupid 
and dirty, were required to contribute at leMt 
some quota in the form of a leiw of vennm. 
Poverty and idleness were as impossible as avance ; 
but, on the other hand, the socialism of the Inca s 
State stifled all initiative and all 
deavour, placing everything on one dead, tnougn 
relatively lofty, level. Land, for instance, was 
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apportioned by the State to the individual in pro- 
portion to the size of his family, and the allotment 
was changed annually according to the change of 
his circumstances — a usage which also Mpears 
elsewhere, as among the Brazilians and Huron. 
Labour was required of all — even children of five 
had their appointed tasks— and this labour was as 
meticulously regulated as were clothing, food, the 
care of strangers, the sick, the poor, and orphans 
and widows. The succession to the Incaship, as 
well as to the principal offices of State, was in 
general — though there were exceptions, and the 
authorities are not altogether in agreement — by 
inheritance in the male line. 

Obedience to law was a marked characteristic 
of the Peruvians, particularly as law was of divine 
origin, and violation of it was believed to bring 
the wrath of the gods upon the land. The judges, 
who were supervised by inspectors and obliged to 

f ive an account of their administration, were bound 
y definite laws, and from their decisions there 
was no appeal, although the more important cases 
were tried before the higher ofiBcials, e.g. provincial 
governors. The severity of punishment was miti- 
gated by alleviating circumstances, such as a first 
offence, provoked murder, or theft because of ne- 
cessity } parents shared in punishment for offences 
committed by their children, and sometimes the 
superior was made a co-defendant with his inferior. 
On the other hand, men of rank were punished 
more severely than the ordinary citizen ; e.g., if 
one of the Inca’s retinue committed the smmlest 
theft, he suffered death. 

The death penalty was freely inflicted, as for 
abortion, immorality, adultery, murder, ordinary 
theft, sorcery (the sorcerer’s entire family being 
extirpated), fornication by a vestal of the sun (her 
lover and her whole kindred suffering with her), 
blasphemy of the sun, cursing the Inca, bridge- 
burning, etc.; lesser offences were punished with 
imprisonment j idlers were flogged ; and even lying 
and slovenly housekeeping were visited with legiu 
penalties. 

The Chibcha ruler possessed despotic power. 
Succession passed first to the sister’s son, or, in 
default of him, to the deceased ruler’s brother. 
The laws were severe, and are remarkable for the 
number of fines which they levied, hereby enriching 
the royal treasury. Death was the penalty for 
murder, rape (if the culprit was married, his wife 
might he exposed to double the outrage which he 
had committed), incest, sodomy, and cowardice in 
war (in the latter event the coward might instead 
be forced to wear women’s clothing). _ The thief 
was blinded ; and other forms of mutilation are 
also mentioned ns penalties. The nobles usually 
suffered degrading punishments, such ns shearing 
off of the hair or flogging by their wives. 

LiiEttiiuRB.— A complete survey of American law could be 
gained only by study of all the material thus far accessible on 
the peoples dwelling in the Americas. The chief summariee — 
by no means exhaustive — are the following; C. F. P. von 
Martins, Von dem Rechtszustande unUr den Uteinwahnem 
Brasiliens, Munich, 1832 ; J. Kohler, MeeJU det Azteken, SUxt^ 
gart, 1892, 'Ueber das Becht der Goajiroindianer,’ vij. 
11887] 381-384, ‘ Dio Bcchte der Urvolker Nordamerikas,’ v6. xii. 
[1895] 354-410 ; M. Schmidt, ‘ Ober das Becht der tropischen 
Naturvolker Siidamerikas,’ i*. xiil. flS99] 280-318 ; T. Waitx, 
Anthropol. der SaturoSlker, Iv. [Leipzig, 1804] 404^17 (for 
Peru) ; H. H. Bancroft, KR, San Francisco, 1882-83, IL 1830., 
433-472 (for Mexico), 630-600 (for Central America). Much 
material, with references, is scattered throughout A, H. Post, 
Grundrist der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 

1894-85. Louis H. Gkay, 

LAVif (Babylonian). — ^Babylonian law naturally 
was based upon ancient custom. The origin of 
such custom, however, is often hidden from us in 
the mists of antiquity. We may legitimately 
argue back from historic conditions to the pre- 
historic implications, but the methods usually 
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adopted are guesses in the dark. The invention 
of writing and the_ use of clay as the writing 
material have combined to preserve documentary 
evidence of the nature of the old consuetudinary 
law of Babylonia to a very remarkable degree. 
The disputes which arose among the ancient 
B.abylonians were settled by a court consisting of 
judges and a group of assessors, the elders of the 
city. In the times of a settled monarchy the 
judges were recognized, if not appointed, by the 
king, and ultimate appeal was made to him. 
Their decisions, if not revoked on appeal, carried 
the weight of his authority as viceregent of the 
god — just as in earlier times human judges had 
declared the decision of the divine judge of men. 
Ultimately, therefore, judicial decision and royal 
enactment were a divine law ; Babylonian law ran 
in the name of God. 

The population of Babylonia was in all but the 
very earfiest times a mixture of races. Racial 
customs must in early times have been diverse and 
conflicting. The earliest people whose monuments 
have reached us are known ns Sumerians (see art. 
Babylonians aitd Assyrians). They were early 
in contact vdth, and influenced by, Semitic folk. 
When invasion and conquest by successive waves 
of immigration had blended these races, they 
were subjected to further inroads by the Hittites, 
Kassites, Assyrians, Aramieans, Chaldteans, Per- 
sians, and even Greeks. For the most part, how- 
ever, the life of the people had assumed a very 
stable form, and neither daw nor custom suffered 
much change. This conservatism was largely due 
to the high degree of justice and the exact suita- 
bility to local conditions which the law had reached 
by the time of the 1st dynasty of Babylon, whose 
sixth monarch, the celebrated conqueror and law- 

f iver, gammurabi, promulgated a code of laws 
nown by his name as the Code of Hammurabi.* 
Certain customs which had grown up under the 
oppressive rulers in Sumerian times were abrogated 
in favour of easier and fairer regulations bv a 
series of enactments which are sometimes called 
the Code of Urukagina, after the monarch who 
claimed thereby to have relieved his people of the 
exactions of the royal tax-gatherers and priests. 
The rulers themselves and a host of their officials 
had ground down the people by fees and fines for 
legal matters such as divorce, marriage, or burial. 
To a considerable extent this was a legal reform ; 
but, e.g., while Urukagina abolished the fee 
demanded for divorce in former time.s, he has left 
us no statement of the conditions on which divorce 
was to be obtained in future. His reformation 
did away vrith abuses and restored the laws of 
God, tat his record of it affords little information 
as to what those laws had been. 

As it is probable that the Sumerians, over 
whom Urukagina ruled in the South of Babylonia, 
regained after his reforms their 04vn native customs, 
uninfluenced by the Semitic peoples soon (about 
20 years later) to rise to empire in the North 
under Sorgon of Akkad, we must deplore the fact 
that we cannot treat the Code of Urukagina -aith 
adequate fullness as an authority for Sumerian 
law. ^^^len Sargon conquered the South, we may 
assume that great changes took place there, but 
we have evidence that the Sumerian law was 
adopted, in a great measure unchanged, by the 
Semitic invaders. Their very law-terms were 
taken over. Even when the bulk of the legal 
document was written in Semitic, Sumerian words 
and phrases were adopted unchanged, and 800 years 
later appear even in the Code of yammnrabi. The 
use of Sumerian as a language for legal documents 
in Southern cities such as Nippur survived the 
1st dynasty of Babylon. 

1 This we shall nsually quote as ‘ the Code.’ 
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We must therefore hear in mind that Babylonian 
laTV has its roots in Sumerian soil ; and, while 
Semitic customs were retained where race preju- 
dices or religious needs demanded, the laws which 
regulated the settled civilization of the community 
were due to economic necessity rather than to 
racial characteristics. They had been elaborated 
by Sumerians, but Semites assimilated them as 
too valuable to alter or discard. The Code of 
^ammurabi embodies the judgments of a long 
series of judges acquainted with an already formu- 
lated system of law which had considered most of 
the pomts involved in their decisions. Perhaps 
the need for any further enactments arose from 
the conflict between ancient law as found in the 
land and a recent custom due to the modifications 
introduced by the new race. Por the dynasty to 
which Hammurabi belonged rose to power as the 
result of a fresh immigration of a Semitic folk 
called ‘ Amorites.’ The Semitic speech already in 
use in Babylonia was Imoivn as Akkadian, but 
that of the new-comers showed marked differences 
from it and affinities with the Western dialects. 
We may assume that customs marked by similar 
affinities came in with it. 

Hence_ we cannot claim even racial purity for 
Babylonian law. It is the product of the interplay 
of many peoples. It would be a task outside our 
limits to attempt to unravel the threads which are 
easily discernible in its texture — even if the 
materials for judging of their composition were 
available. 

Curiously enough, the Semitic scribes who 
adopted the Sumerian methods of -writing compiled 
extensive lists of words and phrases, such as would 
occur in legal documents, and attached Semitic 
renderings. Tliese lists have naturally proved of 
great assistance in reading the Sumerian portions 
of the many thousands of legal documents, such as 
conveyances, deeds of sale, leases, bonds, marriage 
settlements, receipts, and other memoranda, which 
have come doivn to us. They were obviously 
drawn up to assist young lawyers, who were to 
become notaries. By a happy accident one scribe 
has preserved what looks like an extract from a 
code and has been called the ‘Sumerian Family 
Laws ’ (see EBE iv. 257, v. 447). 

The great Code of Hammurabi was often copied 
even at the time when promulgated, and copies 
were made for the library of Ashurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (668-626 B.O.), which reproduce its 
decrees with marvellous fidelity 1200 years later. 
Copies, made in Babylonia, of even later times, 
exist. They were divided into books, or chapters, 
and read and commented upon almost to the end 
of Babylonian power. But copies of other later 
laws also exist, which show marked changes. 
The legal documents of the Chaldiean period of 
Nebuchadrezzar and his successors also show 
changes. We may, for want of a more precise 
term, call this Neo-Babylonian law. 

With the details of a citizen’s rights and obli- 
gations we are not well acquainted. Much is 
assumed in the Code as well kno■^vn which we 
would gladly be told explicitly. The Code recog- 
nizes the amMu, a free-born person of high birth 
and standing, the rmtshMnu, free, but of lower 
rank, and the wardu, slave. These three great 
classes were separately treated. A slave could be 
sold or pledged, and had no wage for his_ services. 
If injured by a third person, his injury was 
assessed and the offender fined, but the fine went 
to his master. The master seems to have had the 

E ower to punish him, but not to kill him, though 
e might brand him. The master clothed and fed 
him, and he had a right to three days’ cessation i 
from labour a month, at any rate in some cases. 
He might acquire property and even marry a free ; 


woman. He could buy his freedom and sometimes 
was freed by adoption. The slave girl often boro 
chfldren to her master, but acquired rights 
thereby, so that she could not be sold outright 
and even when insolent to her mistress could OTly 
be reduced to slave rank again, and was free in 
any case on her master’s death. The slave went 
freely about the city and district, but was strictly 
guarded against flight. Any one who captured a 
runaway slave and restored him to his master was 
entitled to a fixed reward. To harbour a slave or 
connive at his flight was severely punished. To 
obliterate the slave-brand was treated as theft. 

Some slaves, possibly captives in war, were 
owned subject to a fixed period of State service, 
extending to four or five yearly terms, either for 
war or for public works. 

The status of a musliMnu was that of a plebeian. 
It ms-y well have embraced the whole population, 
not or noble birth, who yet were free. The legal 
documents rarely refer to such members of the 
community except to name the quarter of the city 
where they dwelt. Injury done to them was 
punished more severely than injtuy done to a 
slave, but less severely than injury to an amSlu. 
But the musTikcnu had less to pay for his crimes 
than a noble would, just as his offering was less in 
the temple. In all other respects he was free, and 
in many laws he is included among the aniilu, 
being named solely when treated as distinct. 

The amelu was properly a man of family, his 
enealogy being enrolled, his birth, marriage, and 
eath being subjects of registration, and ho was 
by strict interpretation an aristocrat-— a title home 
by the king himself. His status covered not only 
the rich proprietors, but also the military, priestly, 
and professional classes. Gilds of artificers existed, 
and had special quarters in which they usually 
dwelt. They were inter-connected by family 
relations, but admitted as apprentices both slaves 
and freemen. Nevertheless, they ranked as 
amtlu. 

The king was in theory a benevolent despot, 
and the prosperity of his land depended to an 
extraordinary degree on his powers of hard work 
and organization. He took cognizance of all sorts 
of affairs throughout his kingdom — oppression, 
distress, neglect of officials, buUding, sheep- 
shearings, and movements of supplies, as well as 
military measures. Above all, he was the source 
of justice and the fount of honour. He had long 
ceased to be o-wner of all land, thougli conquwt 
made him o-wner of much territory, especially the 
land of those killed in battle. He had his own 
estates as a private person as well as entailed 
endowments, as also had the great officers of State. 
But he had to buy like a private individual if ho 
wished for more, or at any rate compensate at 
market price those whom he displaced. In most 
cities there was a palace which was usually 
occupied by his viceroy, or by a local magnate. 
Thus the rdbi&nu, or city mayor, had his palace. 
It was a hereditary office subject to royal 

^fi'nder the 1st dynasty a great many military or 
feudal retainers were settled in the land. To each 
was assigned a definite holding of Geld, house, 
and garden, together with some stock, for which 
he o-u’ed service. The service was ‘the kings 
errand,’ whether for -nmr, garrison duty, postal 
duty, or command of troops or of gangs of 
men on the corvee. The holding was inahenahle, 
but refusal to go on the king’s craand 
it and life together. It was carefully protected 
from oppression or the encroachments of nigncr 
officials, and was reserved for its holder it ua 
returned from foreign service -within tnl®®, 

If he had a son able to manage it in his fathers 
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absence, it was entrusted to him ; if not, the duty 
was delegated to a locum tenens, one-third being 
reserved to the holder’s family. Neglect on his 
own part to manage it forfeited the holding. If 
such a feudal tenant was taken captive abroad, he 
was ransomed at his own expense, but, in default 
of means to ransom himself, his city was bound to 
ransom him, and, if that failed, the State did so. 

Such feudal tenants were captains, or at least 
sergeants, in the army and taskmasters on the 
corvie. All able-bodied men were liable to serve 
on both accounts, with the exception of temple 
servants, shepherds, stewards on estates, palace 
servants, and those Avhose service was essential at 
home. In the course of time military service was 
commuted for payment, or a group of families was 
called upon to provide and maintain a soldier, 
while the State found him arms. As early as the 
8th cent. B.c. a definite area of land was required 
to furnish a bowman and his attendant pikeman, 
and was known as a ‘ bow ’ of land. These were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Later, a horseman 
with his equipment was due from certain estates. 

Closely allied with this military tenure was that 
of a shuJcha, whose office is not entirely clear. He 
was a ‘ catcher,’ but whether of fish or men is not 
certain. _ If the former, fisheries were State pro- 
erty ; if the latter, he was a sort of policeman, 
ubiect to his service, whatever it was, he held 
lands on the same terms from the king. Other 
lands were held on condition of paying rent or 
tribute. The latter was due from holders of con- 
quered lands. The king often rewarded his faith- 
ful subjects by grants of lands, and might further 
exempt such estates from State obligations. 

Kipaiian owners had liabilities to furnish work 
to ke^ open or repair the canals, bridges, quays, 
etc. These public works were carried out at the 
expense of a king, a temple, or some public bene- 
factor, but the beneficiaries were responsible for 
their upkeep. 

The State claimed also fixed rates of all crops, 
stock, etc. Every city had its o-wn octroi, customs, 
ferry dues, and Highway and water rates, levied 
on all but its own citizens. Each city claimed 
some special rights ; thus a burgher of Nippur 
could not be pressed for the army ; Asshur was 
exempt from the corvie •, and every citizen of 
Babylon had the right to trial even if caught at 
burglary. We happen to know of these facts 
accidentally, but probably most cities preserved 
laws ffistinct from the Code. 

The king’s messengers in peace, and a general 
or levy-master in time of war, could commandeer 
horses, fodder, cattle, grain, vehicles, etc., giving a 
receipt to the victim which ensured their return or 
compensation. Apparently the temple tre^uries, 
which received a snare of the spoil taken in war, 
were called upon to furnish means for war, the 
king borrowing of them and sometimes returning 
the loan. Later we find the palace acting as 
treasury and arsenal also. 

The temple was a most important factor in Baby- 
lonian city life. The god, in theory, owned all 
the land, and every holder paid a tribute or rent 
to the city-god. The holders were, of course, 
members of the clan or association of people who 
had settled the city and built the temple. These 
and their descendants also had the right to furnish 
its priests, who inherited shares of the right to 
minister in the temple ; and profit by its revenues 
became a valuable species of property, freely sold 
or leased, but entailed to certain lines of succession. 
The tribute to the temple from those who held its 
lands was early commuted to a tithe of all pro- 
duce of the lands. But many holders had in- 
herited the right to share this revenue. Private 
ownership of land may have arisen from the fact 


that a man inherited land on which he paid tithe 
ultimately to himself. Conquest and commercial 
arrangements gradually dissolved old obligations, 
and estates were freed by charter ; but, while much 
land became private property, much was always 
entailed, or suoject to redemption by next of kin. 
The temple also always retained much in its own 
possession, and acted as a large land-owner. It 
owned great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats; it made up raw stuff, especially into 
garments ; and it lent freely to those in necessity 
and on security, both with and without interest 
Naturally the temple grew rich and employed largo 
numbers of servants. The convents or cloisters 
of vowed women made the same progress, till the 
temples and allied institutions became much like 
the monasteries in mediceval toivns. 

Doubtless the concentration of power in the 
hands of the monarch and consequent centrali- 
zation, coupled with incessant intercourse, gradu- 
ally tended to break down local and city custom 
and make for uniformity. But there were other 
important factors. 

A principle which had established itself through 
ages of commercial actmty was that of contract. 
If parties could agree, they made a contract. Their 
deed_ of agreement was drawn up by a notary 
public, confirmed by an oath taken in the temple, 
and duly sealed by the parties in the presence of 
witnesses, who often affixed their own seals also. 
These witnesses were usually neighbours or col- 
laterally interested parties. The manner in which 
such a contract was executed excluded ns a rule 
any illegality or impiety. A clause was often 
appended, by which the parties bound themselves, 
in case of breach of contract, to abide by the 
decision of the Idng. The Code constituted such 
a decision in all the cases with which it dealt. 

In case of n breach of contract, the injured party brought a 
suit before a court consisting of one or more judges, together 
with the elders of the city ns assessors. A most important 
feature of procedure was the production of the contract and the 
witnesses to it. The contract was usually executed in duplicate, 
each party taking a copy, while the notary often held a further 
draft or third copy. To secure the deed from being tampered 
with, it was usually enclosed in a cover or envelope, also of clay. 
The envelope was inscribed with a copy of the document and 
fully sealed. While it would have been easy to falsify cither 
deed or envelope, both being often of unburnt but sun-dried 
clay, it was impossible to reproduce both with their seals. The 
envelope might be tampered with, but the interior could not be. 
The judges in delivering judgment declared that they had seen 
and inspected the contract, and only rarely set it aside, and 
then only on grounds of mistake in fact. In some cases, suit 
was made to certify a fresh copy where the original had been 
lost, in which case the original was declared invalid, and 
ordered to be destroyed if found. After the contract was ful- 
filled, ns when a loan was repaid, both copies were destroyed; 
and if, for any cause, one was not producible, an order was 
issued end recorded that whenever found it w.a3 to be destroyed. 

The Code recognizes this practically universal 
habit of contract and the use of writing to embody 
agreements. It even insists on it, as when it 
declares that without marriage bonds a woman is 
no wife, or that no monejr or goods can be brought 
into account for which written receipt had not been 
given and was now produced. It was seldom that 
a contract was repudiated on the ground that it 
had been originally illegal. 

On the other hand, the Code lays down that a 
man wlio is in debt shall not hand over his land 
and crons to his creditor unconditionally, even if 
the creditor is willing to speculate on the future 
yield, but must himself husband the crop and pay 
off his debt from the produce. This was intended 
to check the ruinous habit of borrowing on .security 
of future crops, by which the debtor might nay 
dear for temporary accommodation or a lender lose 
his money through a failure in crop. 

Consequently, it must not be assumed that the 
Code merely embodied conteinpor.ary custom or old- 
established' precedents. It constituted a standard 
appeal. It did not prevent contracts (many of 
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which have come down to us), which were volun- 
tarily entered upon, from being sustained by the 
court and carried out. It did set up a standard 
which _ subsequent practice gradually accepted. 
Even its criminal clauses were not at once en- 
forced. In many cases they really define a maxi- 
mum penalty or minimum wage, but the judges 
used their discretion as to its exaction. 

The Code recognized the power of the oath, 
especially in cases where guilt turned on intention. 
A man who struck a fatal blow could purge him- 
self of murderous intent by oath. In a deeply 
religious community fear of divine wrath con- 
stituted a strong security against the violation of 
an oath. The witnesses as well as the parties 
were put on oath. In many cases it was left to 
this ‘ fear of God’ or ‘ conscience’ to secure justice 
between men ; but the written specification of the 
form which justice should take was a great step 
in advance. 

In early times an oath ' by the king ’ alone is 
quite frequent. In all eases the oath by the local 
god is usual. When Babylon became the metro- 
polis, Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, was usually 
associated ■with the local god and the king in oaths. 
The form of the oath is usually ‘ he, or they, singly 
or both together, swore by (lit. took the name of) 
such and such god or king.’ Rarely is the purport 
of the oath given. It was ‘ not to repudiate the 
contract,’ whether by default or by raising a plea 
on its terms. What form the divine vengeance on 
the faithless would take is not clear, but it is ‘ the 
god’s evil.’ When kings called down the curses 
of the gods on the malefactor who should contra- 
vene their orders, or deface their monuments, they 
were extraordinarily explicit and exhaustive as to 
the evil consequences to follow; but this was to 
deter from -wrong any who should purpose its 
commission. The oath was a personal acceptance 
of obligation, not a fulmination against unknown 
wrong-doers. The agent who was robbed was put 
on oath as to his loss. The buyer of a slave abroad 
had to take oath as to his price. 

Crimes and their punishments are dealt with in 
a separate article by T. G. Pinches (vol. iv. pp. 
257-260), to which reference should be made. 
Very little evidence of crime beyond breach of 
contract can be expected from the deeds or bonds, 
but a number of legal decisions, laid down in special 
cases, have been preserved. For the most part, 
these do not state the natm'e of the suit, only the 
result and verdict of the court. The plaintiff seems 
always to have brought his complaint, ‘ captured ’ 
his defendant, and found judges, and each then con- 
ducted his own case. Written pleas and answers 
were put in, but advocates are not mentioned. 
We find orders given to defendants to appear 
and answer the charge. As the decisions^ are 
dra-wn, the plaintiff usually wins. But this is 
deceptive, for both parties were regarded as 
plaintiffs ; each party brought the other into court. 
The decision as stated thus makes the winner 
appear to have been plaintiff. The parties could 
demand the venue to be changed so that the case 
should be tried in their o-\to city. In any case we 
hear of many local courts. The unsuccessful suitor 
was often degr.aded to slave status, but, except that 
he had lied or borne false witness, no ground for 
this punishment is stated, and he paid damages 
also. 

In the Code no punishment is assigned to murder. 
We may assume that this was left to the avenger 
of blood, but can only argue from silence. We 
are also left in doubt as to the agency for the 
execution of judgment. As, however, a man was 
to be scourged ‘ in the assembly,’ we may assume 
a general responsibility on the part of the local 
assembly for execution. In two cases the Code 


specifies that the punishment shall be executed on 
the scene of the crime : a thief at a fire shall be 
thrown into it, and a burglar is to be gibbeted 
opposite the breach that he made in the house 
which he broke into. 

The power of the king to over-ride the decision of 
the local court is implied by the Letters of Hammu- 
rabi simimoning certain cases, including the judges 
and witnesses, as well as the parties, to his judg- 
ment-seat. But the Code mentions the royal pardon 
only in the one case of an adulterer when the injured 
husband has already condoned the offence by par- 
doning his wife. 

Corporate responsibility is seen in the fine in- 
flicted on a burgh or parish for murder or robbery 
■within its confines, and as compensation to the 
sufferer or his family. This was imposed in cases 
where the malefactor was not produced. 

Private property in land was the rule, but subject 
to the State dues and obligations. There were 
usually a number of consents and pre-emptions to 
be considered on a proposal to transfer ownership. 
Not all obligations went -with the land; a sale 
might transfer the estate to another official’s 
sphere and so be a detriment to the previous over- 
lord. Hence a State official, the city, the county, 
or parish, so to speak, the levy-master or recruitmg 
sergeant, all might have claims. Sometimes gover- 
nors of a district enforced its transfer to a different 
land-group, or alienated land from a temple, or 
included it in their own subdivision. This was 
usually regarded as a UTong, and the king was 
appealed to for reversal of the transfer. A new 
o-wner was nsually bound to take up the State 
obligation. Royal charters in granting an estate 
as reward for signal services to the State often gave 
exemption in perpetuity from State obligations. 

A very interesting form of property was the 
right to income for the receipts at a certain door 
of the temple, or to exercise certain functions in 
the temple itself. The right was entailed, and so 
often came into possession of a woman or other 
person who could hold but not exercise it, or merely 
did not see fit to do so. The ri^ht was then pledged, 
or sold, to others, but reverted to legal heirs on the 
death of the beneficiary. 

The Code recognizes many ways of disposal or 
property : sale, barter, gift, dedication, lease, loan, 
pledge, deposit, and testamentary disposition, all 
of which were primarily matters of contract. Sale 
%vas the delivery of the purchase in exchange for 
the price agreed upon. In the case of real estate, 
delivery was symbolized by handing over a staff, 
or the key of a house, or later the deed of con- 
veyance. Estates were oftM exchanged, the 
difference in value, if any, being paid in money. 
Money payments might be made in silver, or its 
equivalent in com or other natural produce. 
Credit was given for the remainder of a price not 
paid in full, but was treated as a loan from tM 
seller to the purchaser, W'ho gave a bond for it. 
The Code alloivs no claim unsubstantiated by a 
duly executed deed. The buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller’s title._ He might demMd 
guarantees against State obligations or a^aiMt a 
creditor who had lent money on the estate. 7 . ho Oode 
insists that he should himself discharge the State 
liabilities. Certain feudal holdings could not W 
sold or exchanged, and, if a purchaser claimea to 
have acquired such, he had to return the cs tote, 
and in addition forfeit the consideration which no 
iiad given for it. The next of kin mi"ht exercise 
his right of redemption, if it came under the heaa 
of bU abi^u, lit. ‘his father’s house, t.e. it the 
seller had inherited the property. If a man bought 
or received on pledge or deposit from a slave or a 
minor without -uTitten power of attorney to dispose 
of the property, it fraudulent 
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possession; he -was accounted a thief, and was 
obliged not only to restore and forfeit the con- 
sideration given, but also to lose his life. Attempts 
to upset a sale were rarely successful, but their 
occurrence shows that a buyer needed to exercise 
caution. 

In the case of goods, exchange of receipts was the rule. The 
buyer of a slave usually exacted a guarantee that he would not 
develop disease, especially the dreaded fcennu — a disease not 
yet clearly identified, but having a long period of inouliaHon, 
possibly of 100 days. The seller also stipulated lor a fixed 
period of rest or abstinence from labour for his slave, three 
days a month in some cases. He might guarantee against the 
slave being recalcitrant., against desertion, obligation to State 
service, and other depreciations in value. These all came under 
the head of sartu, lit. ‘blame’ or ‘fine,' and were matters of 
contract, and the buyer probably could not repudiate his pur- 
chase on their account unless guarded by contract. But the 
Code expressly annuls his purchase for him if tlie slave develops 
bennu within a month, and awards him return of the price paid. 
On the other hand, it makes the seller responsible lor any claim 
made on the slave after sale. If slaves were bought abroad and, 
when delivered to the buyer in Babylonia, turned out to be the 
lost or fugitive property of a Babylonian, they were, if native 
Babylonians, to be set free. If they were foreigners, they were 
to be given over to their former owners for the eame price ns 
paid for them abroad, as to which the buyer's oath was to be 
accepted. Properly a native Babylonian could not be enslaved 
except ns a punishment tor crime. But slaves bom in the 
house might be sold abroad, or freemen captured by the enemy 
might be enslaved by the enemy and bought in the foreign 
market to sell in Babylonia. They had to be set free and their 
sale was illegal. 

In the case of all goods, the seller might have fraudulently 
appropriated them, and the buyer be at the mercy' of the real 
owner, who might recognize and claim them. The claimant had, 
of course, to establish his previous ownership of his lost goods 
or be adjudged a would-be thief. If ho did establish his right, 
the buyer would be adjudged a thief unless he could prove a 
lono fide purchase. He had to produce the seller and the 
witnesses to the sale. If these were not on the spot, he was 
allowed six months to produce them. If he could not prove 
urohase, he lost his;life. If the fraudulent seller was produced, 
e suffered death, and the wronged purchaser could recover 
from his estate, if any. If the seller had died, the purchaser 
could recover five-fold. So far the Code itself. The seller, 
however, usually guarded against all claim to repudiate pur- 
chase by a clause in the sale contract that the buyer was satisfied 
and took his oath not to enter any claim against him. In return 
he^aranteed the buyer against defect in title. 

In the great majority of cases an owner culti- 
vated his otvn land, hut the principle of hire was 
well understood and clearly Avorked out. 

Lease of fields, gardens, or bouses was made for 
a term of years, usually one or tAVo, rarely longer. 
The date of entrance upon possession Avas often 
stated, and sometimes the date of expiry of lease. 
The rent was usuallj' stated, and a portion, often a 
half or a third, paid at once in advance. The rent 
taken Avas often a share of the produce, a half or a 
third. In practice it is often specified as so much 
per acre. The case of share-rent raised difficulties 
Avhich this avoided. If the landlord, e.g,, Avas to 
receive half and was paid in advance, a storm 
might ruin the tenant’s share, but the Code ruled 
that he must stand the loss. If the storm came 
before payment was made, both shared equally 
in the loss. 

In many cases, along Avith a field in full yield 
another area Avas leased to reclaim. This appears 
usually to have been part of the pasture_ land, or 
open field, which lay outside the ring of irrigated 
land or AA’ater meadows surrounding the city. 
Perhaps it was a recognized right that land so 
reclaimed to full cultivation became the private 
property of Avhoever reclaimed it. Some such con- 
vention must have obviated the gradual restriction 
of grazing land. Sometimes it appears that the 
lana had simply gone out of cultivation. In all 
these cases the area to be reclaimed Avas allotted 
free of rent, on condition that at expiry of the 
term it should, usually in the third year, pay an 
average rent. MeanAvhile the already cnltiA'ated 
land Avent Avith it at average rent, so ensuring the 
maintenance of both landlord and tenant, the 
latter making Avhat he could out of the reclaimed 
land. 

In a slightly difierent case, a plot of land might 


be let to make into a garden, orchard, or palm 
plantation, the tenant paying no rent for a period 
fixed according to the nature of the crop and the 
time it needed to become productive. The Code 
set an average term of four years, and in the fifth 
year tenant and OAvner divided the crop. After 
that it was the oAvner’s. If he let it, he let it as a 
garden. If the gardener left any part unplanted, 
it Avent into his share. The division aa’os one of 
area, not of produce. The owner took first choice. 
Another system has been called mttayer. It Avas 
specially common Avith temple lands. Here the 
landlord found seed, oxen to plough and to harvest, 
agricultural implements, and in some cases even 
labour. The tenant Avas a sort of bailiff or steivard. 
The Code lays doAvn regulations of a more stringent 
character than those usual in the feiv contracts 
concerned Avith this system. For theft of the seed, 
of fodder supplied for the oxen, or rations for the 
labourers, the tenant had his fingers cut off. For 
stealing the implements or ovenvorking the oxen 
he Avas fined, a still heavier penalty being leided 
for sub-letting the oxen or for entire neglect to 
cultivate. As he Avas likely to be poor, it Avas laid 
down that, if unable to pay his fines, he should be 
tom limb from limb by the oxen on the field. 

The Code alloAvs sub-letting as long as the land- 
lord suffers no damage. But the contract, what- 
ever its terms, must be kept. From accident or 
circumstances over Avhich ho had no control the 
cultivator might get no crop. A flood might 
carry aAvay the produce, or a drought impoverish 
the crop or utterly destroy it. The Code mles that 
in such cases the tenant may carry over and pay 
the year folloAA-ing. The phrase is peculiar : ‘ to 
Avet his tablet ’ may refer to an obvious custom of 
damping the sun-dned clay of the contract and so 
altering its terms. One thinks at once of the 
Unjust SteAvard in Lk 16. His lord’s debtors 
‘moistened their tablets’ and altered not the date, 
but the amount, of their debts. If a gardener 
failed to make a garden, he had a double debt to 
pay. He had kept the oAATier out of live years’ 
produce of the land and disappointed his hope of 
a garden. He had therefore to pay five years’ 
average com-land yield and make the garden after 
all. The tenant of land Avas bound to cultivate it, 
not only because it might become foul and so not 
readily let to a neAV tenant, but because the rent 
Avas usually a share. If the tenant Avere neglectful, 
he could not get off Avith the stipulated share of 
the actual produce ; but the Code fixed the rent at 
half an average crop for the locality. He had, 
tether, to complete aU the operations on the land 
as he would have done after a good crop if himself 
continuing the tenancy. He had to plough it, 
break it up Avith hoes and picks, gather out and 
bum the weeds, and generally leave it in good 
order. The fields do not appear to have been 
manured, and the rich alluA-ial soil might not have 
needed it ; but gardens, orchards, and palm-grovea 
were dunged Avith oxen manure. 

Houses Avere usually let by contract, which stated 
the size and situation of the house. The term of 
lease Avas also stated— usually one year— and the 
amount of yearly rent. A clause often occurs to the 
effect that the house is in good repair. The doors, 
door-frames, and some other Avoodwork Avero remov- 
able, and the tenant might bring in his OA\-n. If let 
AA-ith the house, they AA'ere inventoried. The tenant 
covenanted for all repairs, the nature of Avhich 
might be specified. In the rainy climate, houses 
of sunburnt brick required constant and immediate 
attention. The accessaries of the house arc often 
mentioned, such as a court, a bam, a shop, a cellar, 
a Avell, but we have little exact information os to 
the usual accommodation in old Babylonian houses. 
They rarely exceeded one storey in height. 
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The Code enacted that, if the landlord wished to 
recover possession before the end of the lease, a 
fair proportion of the rent should he remitted. 
The tenant had full possession and could pledsre 
the house. 

A common plan was to lease a piece of land to a 
man to build upon. After a somewhat longer 
lease than usual the house came into possession of 
the landlord. The Code fixed the cost of building 
a house per area. 

Boundary or common walls -were often the cause 
of dispute, usually as to W'hich neighbour should 
repair, or as to the right to fix beams. The con- 
dition that one might build it if the other might 
fix beams m it, e.g., was matter of contract. Most 
of the sections relating to houses have disappeared 
from our copies of the Code. 

Labourers were often specifically hired, the most 
common cases being to get in the harvest, for 
building, and to transport goods by road or canal. 
The wage was a matter of contract, but the Code 
fixed minimum rates. Cattle for ploughing, cart- 
ing, and working the irrigation machines, etc., 
and the associated agricultural machines, chariots 
for journeys, and ships for voyages as well as 
for freight, were often hired. 

The_ pastoral pursuits were highly developed. 
The kings and many rich land-owners, and, above 
all, the temples, o^vned large flocks and herds. As 
a rule, these were committed to shepherds, who 
gave a receipt for the animals entrusted to their 
care, and were bound to return the flock or herd 
undiminished and with proper increase after breed- 
ing, or to answer for them. A shepherd had to 
make good all loss due to his neglect. He was 
frequently a foreigner, belonging to one or other 
of the nomad races Avho roamed the deserts or open 
pasture. 

Questions of currency arose. The standard by 
which the precious metals were weighed varied 
from city to city, and there is often a clause 
specifying the standard in which money should be 
repaid. The Code enacted that this could not be 
enforced. Payment in kind Avas to be accepted, 
and a creditor was bound to accept even goods at 
fair value. 

Debt AA'as secured on the person of the debtor, 
and in default of means must be worked off. But 
the father of a family could name a substitute — 
Avife, child, or slave — to work off his debt. To 
mitigate the hardships of this custom, the Code 
protected the hostage for debt from ill treatment, 
and fixed the term of servitude at three years as a 
maximum, whatever the debt. If the hostage died 
a natural death, the creditor had no further claim ; 
but, if he contributed by cruelty, he had to restore 
son for son or pay for the slave. He could sell the 
slave hostage, but not if it was a slave-girl w'ho 
had home children to her master. She had to be 
redeemed by her owner, i.e. replaced by a different 
pledge. 

Pledges were often taken as security for debt, 
but could not be sold without consent of the real 
owner. Frequently, when profitable, as a slave or 
cattle might be, their value was taken by the 
creditor in lieu of interest. Pledges were often 
left with the debtor and served merely as security. 
Personal guarantee on the part of friends that the 
debtor would pay at the proper time was often 
given, and the debtor sometimes bad to pay for 
this assistance. 

Trade was thriving, and Babylonian merchants 
carried on a considerable overland commerce to 
distant lands. The foreign products in their 
markets were numerous and brought from afar. 
Palestine, Cappadocia, Elam, and the lands beyond 
these countries were conspicuous sources. Many 
who stayed at home took shares in enterprises 


conducted by traveUers. Merchants received 
money or goods to he traded away. The Code 
regularized this practice, enacting that the pai-ties 
should exchange receipts, and that demands should 
be based on documentary evidence. The agent 
had to deposit an inventory and receipt for what 
was ^trusted him, and no claim could be sub- 
stantiated except by such receipt. Profits were 
good ; the agent must pay 100 per cent, whatever 
bis own gains. He was not responsible if he was 
robbed on his travels, but had to be put on oath as 
to the extent of his loss. Profits were usually 
divided equally by contract on the termination of 
the business. 

These trade journeys afforded the opportunity 
for transport. A considerable amount of forward- 
ing was done. Debts were paid abroad by travel- 
ling merchants and purchases executedat a distance. 
The Code enacts that a merchant shall give a 
receipt for the consignment, take all responsibility, 
and exact a receipt on delivery. If he should 
default in any respect, he was penalized five-fold. 
Deposit was a common transaction, especially the 
Avarehousing of grain. The Code fixed a statutable 
rate of one-sixtieth for warehousing. The Avare- 
houseman took all risks, and paid double for all 
shortage, but only if he had given a proper receipt. 
If the goods were stolen from him, he had to 
recover as best he could ; but he had no relief 
against the depositor. 

The network of canals supported a vast amount 
of water traffic. Ships, Avhose tonnage was esti- 
mated hy the amount of com that they could 
carry, Avere incessantly plying for hire between the 
great cities. The contract specified the goods and 
their destinations, and named the charges. These 
Avere for carriage solely, but, when a whole ship Avas 
employed, the rations for the creAv Avere charged 
specifically. The Code fixes the price for building, 
navigating, etc., and insists on a year’s guarantee 
Avith a neAV boat. The captain Avas responsible for 
ship and freight, and bore all risks. If he sank a 
ship, he was fined half its value, even if he re- 
floated it. In the case of collision the boat under 
Avay AA'as responsible for damage to a boat at 
anchor. 

The Code regulated traffic in liquor, fixing a fair 
price for beer, and severely punishing a tavern- 
keeper for alloAving disorderly conduct or treason- 
able assembly. The hostess was to hale offenders 
to the court — w’bich seems to imply efficient and 
accessible police officers, or perhaps the command 
of able-bodied slaves. 

Payment through a banker, or by Avritten draft 
against account, Avas usual. Bonds to pay were 
treated as negotiable. A man could usually 
borroAv without interest from the temple treasury 
of his city, for a fixed term, but paid interest if his 
debt Avere left overdue. It is not quite_ clear, how- 
ever, Avhether this privilege did not imply 
relationship to the tem^e, possibly only Ml 
citizenship. Merchants, and temples in other 
cases, charged interest at varying rates, usually 
high, commonly 20 to 30 per cent, but for short 
terms. Long loans Avere rare, if knoAvn at all. A 
feature which seems to us someAA'hat irrelevant is 
that the money or com appearing in a loan or other 
transaction is often specified as to origin and 
purpose ; c.g., bo much silver, part of the rent of a 
house, is lent to hire reapers ; so much com produce 
of a peculiar field islent to boy oil, or to pay a tax. 
The exact purpose of such specification is not clear, 
and, BO long as the loan Avas punctually repaid, 
there seems no reason to restrict its us& Ao 
penalty is named for using the accommodation tor 
a different purpose from that for which it was 
taken. Possibly there lurks in this meciCcation 
an analogy to our ‘ for value received, or it was 
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an acknowledgment of the moral claim of the 
horrower on the lender for accommodation. 

IiiTKRATDRK.— For laws relating to marriage, inheritance, etc., 
Bee ‘ Semitic ’ sections of artt. Marriaoe, AnornON, AdoIiTERt, 
Family (AssjTO-Babylonian), and Inheritakoe (Babylonian). 
The peculiar situation of vestals and vowed women comes under 
Hierodooloi (Semitic), Holiness (Semitic). For details cf. C. 
H. W. Johns, artt. ‘ Babylonian Law ’ in HBrll iii. llB, 'The 
Code of Hammurabi ’ in EDB, v. 684, as well as Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, Ikiinburgh, 1901. 
The most important addition to the bibliography there given is 
J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Sammurabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 
1009, which gives full transcription, complete vocabulary. 
Juristic excursus, and about 1400 transcribed and translated 
legal documents of the Hammurabi period, to be followed by a 
larpe selection from the^Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 
This body of material affords an almost complete text-book lor 
the study of Babylonian law. C. H. W. JOHNS. 

LAW (Biblical, Old Testament). — Ancient 
peoples, almost without exception, regarded their 
laws as of divine origin. At the top of the front 
side of the stele containing the famous code of 
gammurahi, the sun-god Snamash is pictured in 
a bas-relief seated on his throne and presenting 
to the long the laws which follow. In ancient 
Egypt, law was attributed to the gods (J. H. 
Breasted, Mist, of Egypt, London, 1906, p. 242). 
Ex 341 *^ (J) represents Jahweh as dictating the 
primitive decalogue to Moses, who acts as His 
amanuensis, and the later tradition of Ex 24“ 
states that Jahweh Himself ‘wrote doYvn the Ten 
Words’ (cf. Ex 31“). Dt 6* implies that aU the 
commands contained in that law-book were given 
directly to Moses by Jahweh. The late priestly 
tradition (c. 400 B.C.) of Ex 25* and 35* states that 
all the laws found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers were a direct revelation from God through 
Moses, Demosthenes asserted that ‘ every law is a 
discovery and gift of God ’ {Aristogeit. A, 16, ed. F. 
Blass, Leipzig, 1888). Even Cicero declared: ‘Lex 
nihil aliud nisi recta et a numine deorum tracta 
ratio’ (Phil. xi. 12). The belief that underlying 
all man-made laws was a perfect law, emanating 
from divine mind, was the foundation of Homan 
law. It is reaffirmed by W. Blackstone, who says : 

‘ Tbla law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by God Himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over aU the globe, in ail countries, and at all times : 
no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this ; and 
such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority, mediately or immediately, from this origin ’ (Com- 
mentaries, ed. London, 1867, 1. 27). 

Thus it is that each age has expressed the_ convic- 
tion that law is not a mere human convention, hut 
is conditioned by the eternal nature of things, and 
that behind nature is Intelligence and WUl. 

A more careful study of the ancient sources and 
the contributions of anthropology and sociology 
have shed new light upon the origin and growth 
of law. The ancients were not wholly ignorant of 
man’s part in its development. In the epilogue to 
his great code gammurahi declares: ‘If a man 
heed my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my words, do not alter 
my monument, so may Shamash prolong his reign.’ 
Recent discoveries have brought to light some of 
the older Sumerian laws which he incorporated 
(cf. OLZ xiii. [Leipzig, 1914]). Egyptian kings, 
like Horemheb of the XlKth dynasty, freely en- 
acted new laws and gave them egual_ authority 
■with the older laws which tradition ascribed to the 
gods (Breasted, op, cit. p. 242). 

Notwithstanding the late traditions, which re- 
resent all Israel’s laws as being directty dictated 
y Jahweh, the OT contains some of the best 
existing illustrations of the different stages by 
which law evolved. The custom of blood-revenge 
is a survival of the primitive st.age of self-help, 
when, in the absence of an organized government, 
the individual or the clan undertook to redress all 
grievances (see, further, art. BLOOD-FEUD). It is 
typical of customs that were inherited from tlie 


pre-Mstorio past and represented the crude be- 
ginnings of law. Some of them were based on 
wide observation and experience, and were bene- 
ficial to society ; others were but the result of 
savage ignorance and superstition. Law began to 
take definite form when men b^an to refer their 
cases to an arbiter or judge. & 18“-** contains 
a vivid illustration of this important stage in the 
evolution of law. It represents the people of Israel 
in the uilderness bringing their cases of dispute to 
Moses for his judgment. The decisions which he 
rendered were called t6r6th. The singular of this 
word, tdrdh, is the common Hebrew designation 
of ‘law,’ and comes from a root which means ‘to 
throw out’ (the lot), then ‘to direct,’ ‘to teach.’ 
It corresponds closely to the two terms used in 
Homer for ‘ law ’ : SIkt], which means a way pointed 
out, a course prescribed by precedent, and Oipts, 
that which is laid down. In 1 S 30**-“ is found 
a clear example of the way in which such a decision 
grew into a judicial precedent possessing all the 
validity of the law. After Darid’s followers over- 
took and vanquished the plunder-laden Amalekites, 
he decided, as the chief of his clan, that, 

* As is the share of him who footh into battle. 

So is the share of him who remaineth with the bafgagc. 

They ehaU ail share alike.’ 

The historian adds significantly, ‘And from that 
time he made it a statute and a precedent for 
Israel to this day.’ 

Usually the tdrdth, or decisions, were rendered 
by the priest, the representative of Jahweh, by the 
use of the sacred lot. Mai 2®*- states that ‘the 
tSrdh of truth was in the mouth of the priest . . . 
and the people were wont to seek the tOrdh at his 
mouth.’ It is evident that in the mind of the 
eople these decisions enjoyed from the first the 
ivine sanction. This fact represents the germ 
of the later Hebrew theory of the divine origin 
of law. tJntil the days of Nehemiah the oral 
decision of the priests was apparently ascribed 
equal authority with the mitten law. 

The other common Hebrew word for law, mish- 
pat, is equally suggestive. It origmallv meant a 
specific judgment or decision. In Ex 21* it is used 
in the plural as a title for the decisions or judg- 
ments which embodied the fundamental principles 
of early Israelitish law and custom. At first it 
apparently referred only to ciill law, but in Lv 
(e.g. 18*- *”) it is extended to include ceremonial 
laws. The authority attributed to the decision 
(tSrdh or mishpdi) rendered by the priest, or tribal 
chief, or king, or civil judge gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of custom and law. 
Ordinary cases were decided according to older 
precedents. SVhen new cases arose, this flexible 
system made it possible for the judges to decide 
them, and, in so doing, to establish new precedents 
which, if just, soon gained the authority of definite 
laws. The passage already quoted from Ex 18 
plainly illustrates the process. 'When the_ cases 
referred to Moses became so many that ho did not 
have time to pass judgment upon thein all, ho 
appointed judges to decide all the questions that 
w^e analogous to those covered by tCrdth already 
rendered by him (v.“). ‘They judged the people 
at all times, but the difficult cases they brought 
to Moses’ (v.*®). The principles which he thus 
concretely promulgated represent the historical 
foundation of the later tradition that he W’os the 
author of all Israel’s laws. 

Among the Hebrews, as among most primitive 
peoples, the customs and the oral Jaws, which grew 
up on the basis of those decisions, long sufficed. 
The OT contains some interesting Ulustptions of 
the gradual transition from oral to written and 
definitely codified law. The nine (at first probably 
ten) groups of ten words or decalogues, found in 
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Es 2E-23'®, are the result of an attempt to embody 
the important principles of Israel’s early law and 
customs in systematic, compact form (cf. C. F. 
Kent, Tlie Founders and Rulers of United Israel 
i=Historical Bible, ii.], London, 1909, pp. 209-219). 
Each decalogue deals with a distinct subject and 
is divided into two pentads, indicating that they 
were first intended to he committed to memory — 
each law being associated with a finger or thumb 
of the two hands — rather than to writing. Thus, 
e.g., the decalogue in Ex 212-“ deals -with the 
rights of slaves ; the first pentad (212*8) j„a,le 
slaves, the second (21»'“) with female slaves. The 
first five decalogues contain civil laws and are very 
explicit. They clearly represent earlier customs 
ana precedents — e.g., 'If a man strike another so 
that he die, the manslayer shall be put to death ’ 
( 2112 ). file remaining decalogues consist of moral 
and ceremonial laws, and are simply mandatory 
or hortatory^ — e.g., ‘Thou shalt not wrong nor 
oppress a resident alien, for ye were resident aliens 
in the land of Egypt’ (22-^). 

In time these primitive Hebrew decalogues were 
committed to writing. They may at first have 
been inscribed on tablets and set up in the Israelite 
sanctuaries. They represent the same stage in the 
development of Hebrew law as the more maborate ^ 
Code of Hammurabi, which was inscribed on stone 1 
and originally set up in order that (as is definitely ' 
stated) the oppressed who had a suit to prosecute 
might read and understand these laws and learn 
how to secure justice (C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 393). 
Typical western analogies are the Code of Gortyn, 
set up in the market-place of that ancient Cretan 
town, and the Twelve Tables of the Eomans. 

The next step in the development of law was 
the modification, expansion, and codification of the 
earlier codes to meet the needs of a more advanced 
civilization and to embody the higher ideals of the 
later age. Again the OT contains excellent iUus- 
trationa of this process. The Hebrews and most 
Oriental nations failed to develop an authoritative, 
legislative body. Even the Romans for centuries 
kept alive the legal fiction that the Twelve Tables 
were the sole foundation of all Roman law. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the 7th cent. B.c. it became 
evident to the enlightened priests and prophets of 
Judah that the primitive laws of Ex 211-23'® (which 
were probably formulated as early as the 9th cent.) 
were inadequate. Many questions _ not contem- 
plated by these earlier laws had arisen. Under 
the preaching of the great ethical and social pro- 
phets of the 8th cent., many neiv moral and reli^- 
ous principles had been proclaimed and accepted 
by the leaders of the nation. The spirit of reform 
that was at work called for a definite programme, 
if it was to bear permanent fruits. A detailed 
comparison of the primitive codes and of the laws 
embodied in Deuteronomy reveals the methods, as 
well as the work, of these self-appointed lawgivers. 
Three-fourths of the older laws are represented in 
the later code : some are simply reaffirmed, others 
are abrogated, the majority are modified_ or ex- 
panded in accordance with the principles of justice, 
humanity, and loyalty to Jahweh enumerated by 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The result is a remark- 
ably complete code, well adapted to the needs of 
the Judtean kingdom about 625 B.C., and yet put 
in the mouth of Moses, whose early precedents it 
incorporates. 2 K 22'-232* contains a remarkably 
clear account of bow this privately-prepared code 
■was promulgated. Evidently it had the sympa- 
thetic support of the ruling party and of an able 
group of reformers. At the opportune time it wm 
brought from the temple, formally presented to the 
long, read before him and the assembled people, 
and then solemnly accepted by him in behalf of 


his nation. The final step was its rigorous enforce- 
ment by Josiah. 

Interpreted in the light of the earliest records, 
Israels legal histoiy illustrates the five closely 
related stages in the growth of law. The first is 
the period of relative lawlessness, when the indi- 
vidual or the clan is the only recognized authority 
and human relations are determined by customs, 
most of which originated in the pre-historic past 
The second stage is when questions of dispute are 
referred to tribal chieftains, priests, or judges, and 
their decisions are held to be binding not only in 
specific, but also in analogous, cases. The tliird 
stage marks the development of a definite oral 
law, based on earlier customs and precedents, and 
transmitted in the form of decalogues or concrete 
typical formulas. The fourth stage is when the 
primitive oral laws are committed to writing. The 
last stage is rvhen the primitive laws are modified, 
expanded, and codified, and new laws are con- 
stantly being promulgated to meet the needs of a 
developing civilization. 


LtTERATiniB. — H. J. S. Maine, Early Sistory of Institution!, 
London, 1876, Ancient Law, do. 1888 ; S. R. Driver, art. * Law 
(in Old Testament) ' in SDB iil. 64 ; C. F. Kent, Israel's Laws 
and Legal Precedents (Student's OT), London, 1907. 
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LAW (Biblical, New Testament). — i. Fading 
of the Law in the NT.— In the Synoptic Gospels 
the Jewish Law forms a large part of the back- 
ground of the narrative; hnt from that point 
forward less and less is heard of it, until it dis- 
appears entirely, and another standard of conduct 
takes its place. This change was due in the main 
to the action of the two great persons who were 
the founders, the one of Cluistianity and the other 
of Gentile Christianity. Both were too great to 
remain under the yoke of the Law as the Jews 
understood it; but, while the first never had any 
open conflict with the Law, the second waged 
a war upon it which began early and continued 
long. 

2 . Jesus and the Law. — Jesus was brought up m 
a pious home, in the religion of the Law which to 
the ordinary Jew in Palestine was no burden (Lk 
1®). ‘ He never learned,’ we read in Jn 7'® ? if-r 

He did not follow a life of learning nor place Him- 
self under a scribe. His sympathies did nob incline 
Him to men of that class. On the other hand. He 
lived in full sight of Gentile life, witnessing the 
social and religious usages of the heathens, and 
He had no aversion to people who were not Jews, 
and we never find Him boasting, as does the Jew 
of Ro 2“'“, of the superiority which the possession 
of the Law gave to the Jews. Yet He regarded 
the Law with profound respect ; He considered it 
to be the way of life that God had given to His 
people, and He experienced little reaction against 
It. He regarded it chiefly as a moral code ; as a 
system of ritual. He was less impressed by it, and 
the tradition which the scribes had built up nrotmd 
it He must from early times have regarded witu 
indifference, as being apart from the way of fife 
that God had given to His people, and in some 
points inconsistent with it. He regarded the Law 
as containing, so far as it went, all God s wiU ana 
all man’s dnty, though those who sought for per- 
fection had some aims which transcended its pm- 
cepts; and He was able to say (Lk 16 , Mt o ) 
that it was easier for heaven and earth to 
than for one tittle of the Law to fail. T , ' 
sage, Mt 5='-^’, in which Jesus appears ns deimiteiy 
superseding commandments of the 
ethical commandments of His ovs'n, r 

toinly in. its arrangement, and also m much w us 
detafl, to a later state of things ; the 
ruder than it was as then practnsed, 
as a foil to the more elevated injunctions set over 
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against it, and some of the sayings {e.g., 
reflect the controversy of the Church of Palestine 
with the synagogue. Jesus Himself upheld the 
religious system of His country, and encouraged 
others to do the same. 

He did not, however, treat all the command- 
ments of the Law as being on the same level. To 
the question, a common one in His day, ‘Which 
is the meatest commandment of the Law!’ He 
replies by citing two precepts of the Pentateuch, 
the first requiring love to God with all one’s 
powers, the second love to one’s neighbour (Mt 
22^-^°). The Golden Rule {q.v.), stated by Him in 
the positive form that one must do to others what 
one desires that they should do to oneself, is said 
to be the cardinal injunction on which hang all the 
Law and the prophets (Mt 7^“). The comparison 
of the weighty matters of the Law with those less 
weighty is certainly authentic (Mt 23^), and shows 
Jesus to have occupied the same position as the 
Mophet Mieah (6®). The words of the prophet 
Hosea, who declares that God requires mercy and 
not sacrifice, are twice put in His mouth in the First 
Gospel (Mt 9*® 12 ^=Ho 3 6®). 

We find, accordingly, that Jesus was never 
accused, as were Stephen and St. Paul, of any 
attack on the Law. On several points He pleads 
for an elastic view of the Law. He is not rigorous 
as to the Sabbath or in the matter of fasting; 
but on these points general opinion seems to have 
upheld His views. The only instance of His de- 
liberately setting aside a law of the Pentateuch 
is in connexion with divorce, for which Moses 
provided, but which Jesus held to be quite inad- 
missible (Mk 10®'^®). Divorce, He held, was allowed 
to the Israelites when they were in a backward 
state, and unable to support the whole of God’s 
will as seen in the originM constitution of human 
nature, which made marriage indissoluble. It may 
be doubted if Jesus used the words ‘ except for 
fornication’ — that would of itself bring marriage 
to an end. 

The example of Jesus could thus be appealed to : 
by those of His followers who held the Law in ' 
honour and practised it. But He also prepared j 
the way for those of them who sat loose to it and 
regarded it as a code of morals and scarcely more, j 
He taught no ritual, and stood somewhat aloof 
from the great ritual system of His country. He 
was impatient of the minute and burdensome tra- 
dition which the scribes had built up around the 
Law and which the Pharisees regarded as being 
itself the Law and diligently practised. He for- 
mally broke with that vast system which sought 
to provide rules for every case that could occur in 
human life, and to bring under strict regulation 
the whole of conduct and action. In Mk 7*'^ He 
repudiates the authority of the tradition, as being 
made by man, not given by God, and in many cases 
opposed to the law of God. And the Law itself 
was a very different thing from the law vrith the 
tradition added to it. The ignorant could keep 
it ; the Gentiles could accept it. 

Jesus w'as opposed with His whole soul to the 
pedantic rigour of the system of the scribes because 
their multiplied rules depressed rather than ele- 
vated the people, and drove away from the true 
religion rather than attracted to it. The tradi- 
tion, as they applied it, was a merciless institution, 
binding heavy uurdens on men’s shoulders, shut- 
ting them out of the kingdom of heaven, losing 
sight of the weightier matters of the Law, mercy 
and justice and faith, in the stript attention paid 
to the small matters, mint, anise, and oummm 
(Mt 23*" 18. 23. j all these verses are in Q)._ In 
irii C®* He regards with compassion the multitude 
which has prevented the repose that He sought to 
give His disciples, because they are harassed and 
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scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and He 
begms diligently to teach them. He taught them 
doubtless of a lighter yoke, of more practicable 
duties than had generally been asked of them. He 
tnnght them that the Law was not their only link 
with God, that He was their Father, and that they 
had access to Him at all times, and could loam for 
themselves, by meditation and prayer, what He 
asked of them. By His teaching He brought the 
question of the Laiv to the position in which the 
Church took it up ; appeal could be made to Him 
both for continuing to practise the Law (for He 
Himself had done so) and for a spiritual attitude 
in which the Law parts imperceptibly with its 
authority. 

_ 3, Attitude of the Jews in Palestine. — In Pales- 
tine the followers of uesus continued after His 
removal to be good Jews, They frequented the 
Temple, gave alms, attended to their prayers, and 
even — if Mt 5“*- is not to be taken figuratively — 
offered sacrifice (see Ac 21^=®). They observed the 
Levitieal laws as to clean and unclean in food and 
^ other matters. Circumcised Jews would see no 
reason in their attachment to Christ for throwing 
away the advantages of their position. To their 
piety as Jews they added another piety as followers 
of Jesus ; they kept His commandments in addition 
to those of Moses, and began to collect them into 
a code, as we see in Mt 5®*“*®, as well as in collections 
like Q and in the Didache, 

When the gospel spread to Gentile soil, new 
questions arose. Those who named the name of 
Christ naturally sought to meet together and to 
practise their common worship in the form of 
common meals. From this sprang the first great 
controversy of the Church as to the terms on which 
Jemsh and Gentile Christians could live together. 
The strict Jewish Christians held that Gentile 
believers must become Jews and keep the whole 
Law; and in this they only upheld the practice 
which obtained in the Jewisli missions to tlie Gen- 
tiles. But Je^vish missions had been great failures 
for this very reason ; and easier terms had to be 
sought forthe Gentile converts. InAc IStheChnroh 
at Jerusalem draws up an easy rule : Gentiles are to 
be admitted to the Church on agreeing to adopt 
the Jewish standard as to sexual intercourse, to 
have their meat for table prepared in the Jewish 
fashion, and to abstain from meat offered to idols. 
(It seems scarcely possible that the addition^ to 
these outward abstentions of the far - reaeliing 
ethical rule added in Cod. D, ‘and not to do to 
others what they w'ould not have done to them- 
selves,’ can be original.) Of this compact little is 
heard afterwards. The claim, moreover, made in 
Ac 10 for Peter, that he was the first to be led 
by Providence to see that the barrier which kept 
Gentiles outside the Church ought no longer to 
prevail, can scarcely stand against the evidence 
of Ac 15 and Gal 2 that Paul and Barnabas went 
to Jerusalem to get the question settled as to the 
terms on which Gentiles should be received, and 
that Peter afterwards broke through the adjust- 
ment then made. If the story of Peter and Cor- 
nelius has a historical kernel, it probably belongs 
to a later period than that in which Acts places it. 
The question may have arisen in more parts of tho 
world than one, and have been settled in various 
ways. In some of the Pauline churches we know 
that it occasioned acute controversy and that the 
solution which Paul aimed at and no doubt at- 
tained was tliat the Gentile Christians were recog- 
nized as children of Abraham without coming 
under any obligation at .all to the Jewish Law, 
and that it was recognized that the difference be- 
tween Jew and Gentile had ceased to bo regarded ; 
they were all one in Jesus Christ. 

4. St. Paul and the Law. — 'Hie question of tho 
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attitude of Christian missions to the Law must 
have_ occupied Paul’s mind as soon as he became 
convinced of his own call to carry the gospel to 
the Gentiles, i.e,, if we are to accept his own state- 
ment in Gal from the time of his conversion. 
Ro 7, with its mcisive definition of the character 
of the Law and its relation to those wearing human 
nature, shows how impossible it was for him to 
demand of the Gentiles obedience to a Law which 
brought so little comfort to himself. In that chapter 
he arrives at a different conclusion as to the Law 
from that of his own upbringing. It is idealized 
as J esus idealized it, and regarded as a searching 
standard of entire perfection, dealing not ivith acts 
but Avith motives and springs of conduct, and hold- 
ing up to man all that he ought to be. It is holy 
and just and good ; to keep it would be to find the 
promises fulfilled that one should live by it (Gal 
3^'). But, alas I it is too good for man to live at 
peace ivith it. The Law is spiritual, but man is 
carnal and cannot love the standard of ineffable 
goodness. It acts as an irritant on him and brings 
to the surface his innate weakness and recalci- 
trancy, and so, while his reason approves of it, he 
cannot keep it, and is driven by it to despair. 

The view of the Law which is here set forth as 
a matter of personal experience, and a truth of 
psychology, _ is set forth again and again in the 
Pauline Epistles as a general doctrine. So the 
Law acts, so it was intended to act, on those who 
are placed under it; it is by God’s decree and 
counsel that it does so. The Law is the strength 
of sin (1 Co 15“®), which is the sting of death ; it 
came in to midtiply transgression (Ro 5®®), for 
where there is no law there is no transgression 
(4*“) ; the Law, therefore, works wrath. Every one 
who does not keep it in every point is under a curse 
(Gal 3*®). The ministry by which it was introduced 
into the world was a ministry of death (2 Co 3’). 

The Apostle was confirmed in this view of the 
nature and effects of the Law, to which his own 
experience had brought him, by his missionary 
praetice and experience. He saw that the Gentiles i 
Avero being saved quite apart from the LaAV. The 
LaAV Avaa not proposed to them as in any Avay a 
condition of salvation ; only Christ crucified Avas | 
declared to them, and, on their believing in Christ 
crucified, the Spirit at once took possession of them, 
and they began to exercise the gifts of the Spirit 
(Gal 3^'“). Erom this he inferred that God Avas, 
as a matter of fact, justifying the Gentiles by faith 
(Gal 3% and from this he dreAv the broad conclusion 
that the method of salvation by keeping the LaAV 
Avas noAV discontinued by God in favour of the ncAV 
method — that of salvation by faith in Christ alone — 
and that this method noAv alone availed (Ro 3^‘'^). 

Holding this very radical doctrine about the 
Law, the Apostle could no longer follow up his 
career as a Jewish Rabbi (Ph 3'^'®) ; and he became 
the object of the bitter hatred of the Jeivs wherever 
he Avent, and also of many Jeivish converts to 
Christianity, who represented him (Ac 21®*- “®)_ as 
teaching that the Jbavs living among the Gentiles 
should renounce their allegiance to Moses, and 
should give up circumcising their children and the 
observance of Jewish customs. That this Avas a 
gross exaggeration there can be no doubt ; he him- 
self adhered to many a Jewish custom, and he did 
not interfere Avitli such practices on the part of 
other JeAVB (1 Co 9®“). But to Gentiles he made it 
quite clear that the LaAv Avas no condition of salva- 
tion for them ; and to Jew and Gentile alike he 
proclaimed that salvation did not come through 
the LaAv, but only through faith in Jesus Christ 
(Gal To those who sought to make his 

Gentile converts Judaize, practise circumcision, 
and observe JeAidsh festivals and JeAvish restric- 
tions in diet, he offered, as the champion of the 


liberty of these converts, an uncompromisine 
opposition, ° 

S. Position of the OT in Pauline churches 

Something must be said of the place of the OT in 
the churches of Pauline foundation. The converts 
were supposed to be familiar Avith the history and 
the words of the OT ; it Avas the revelation of which 
the gospel of Christ was the consummation and 
floAver ; it AA-as full of Christian things ; the pro- 
mises recorded in it were noAv being fulfilled to 
believers in Christ (1 Co 10", Ro !"•) ; its types 
were coming to reality in their experience. The 
LaAv and the Prophets Avere Christian books, and 
the discerning could find Christ in them in most 
unlikely places. The moral standard of the OT, 
an object of envy to the Gentiles, Avas from the 
first that of the Church ; the heathen converts AA’ere 
at once lifted up to it, though they accepted its 
requirements not from the dead code but from the 
living spirit of Christ, and Avere taught, as He had 
taught, that love Avas the fulfilling of the Laiv. 
The provisions of the Laiv were not quoted either 
in setting up the standard of Christian conduct or 
in correcting the lapses Avhich took place from it. 
Nor Avas any appem made to the OT in arranging 
the internal affairs of the Church ; in these the 
mind of Christ is the supreme authority, AA'here the 
Apostle’s OAA’n authority does not suffice (1 Co 7” 
etc.). When disputes break out among believers, 
the Apostle advuses that recourse should not be bad 
to the heathen courts, but that an arbiter should 
be found among their oAvn number. The OT Laiv 
has completely disappeared as law for the Gentile 
converts. 

The arguments by which Paul sought to account 
for the Law, Avhich in his missionary practice he 
had deprived of all authority, are of A'arious kinds. 
Some consist of bold speculations on the divine 
economy of salvation, some are Rabbinical devices, 
bringing a new meaning out of a text of the OT. 
Of theformer kind the most poAverful and impressive 
is that of Gal 3^~4\ AA-bere he speaks of the Law 
as the tutor placed over the growing heir to check 
his freedom till the day arrives when he attains 
his majority. This had been the case Avith man- 
kind when Christ came, and in Him the spirit of 
adoption took possession of the human race noAV 
entering on its inheritance, so that the mardian 
is no longer needed. The Law is treated in this 
chapter as being on a level with those constraining 
influences, or spirits of the Avorld, under which the 
Gentfles also Avere confined, to be prepared for 
Christ. A great thought also is contained in the 
argument that the promise Avas antecedent to the 
LaAv, Avhich could not set it aside, and that the 
promise to Abraham, made to him before circum- 
cision Avas instituted, is fulfilled directly to the 
Gentiles Avho, like him, take faith and not Avorks 
for their guiding principle and, therefore, are 
Abraham’s true children (Gal 3"'“, Ro 4). Of 
another calibre are the arguments that the seed, m 
the singular, to whom, Avith Abraham, the promise 
Avas addressed, must indicate an indiAudual person, 
and that Christ is that person, faith in Avhom_ now 
saves (Gal 3'“-), and the argument that the radiance 
on the face of Moses Avhen he came doAvn from 
Mount Sinai was fading aAvay, and that he put on 
a veil to hide that circumstance from the Israehtes, 
Avho think that the radiance still rests on the Law, 
though it is quite outshone by the exceeding radi- 
ance of Christ (2 Co 3®‘“). . t 

6. Conclusion.— The controversy about the Law 
subsided in Paul’s life-time. In Galatians it is 
acute ; in Romans the argument is free from 
passion ; in the Corinthian Epistles there is Iitt e 
of it; in the later Epistles only a few phrases are 
found to shoAv that he still stands where he stood 
(Ph 3'-», Col 2"'”). On the other hand, the com- 
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mandments of Christ are valid wherever they apply. 
This is the case in every part of the Church. The 
eternal validity claimed oy Christ for the old Law 
(Lk 16”) is attached to the words of Christ Himself 
(Mk 13®*), and the law of love is spoken of hoth by 
Paul and in many of the later boolis of the NT as 
the sum of Christian duty (Gal 6®, Ko 13®-*“, Ac 20“, 
Ja 1®® 2®, He 13*- *®, Jn 13®”-). In the Fourth Gospel 
the Law of Moses is spoken of as ‘ their law * (Jn 
16“), as if Christ had not aclcnowledged it and His 
followers had nothing to do with it. 

Literatohe. — ^T he Commentaries and Biijle Dictionary articles, 
e^ecinliy J. Denney, ‘Iiaw (in NT)’ in HDB. On tho receat 
discussion on the Apostolic Decree and the relation of Acts to 
Paul, see K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 
1011; A. Hamack, Luke the Phpsician, Eng. tr., do. 1007, 
The Acts of the Apostles, do. 1909, The Pate of the Acts, do. 
1911 ; W. Sanday, ‘ The Text of tho Apostolic Decree,’ in Exp, 
8th eer.,vL [1913]; B.W. Bacon, 'The Apostolic Decree against 
vopveta,’ ib., 8th ser., vii. [1011], A. MENZIES. 

LAW (Buddhist). — In the strict sense of the 
word there is no Buddhist law ; there is only an 
influence exercised by Buddhist ethics on changes 
that have taken place in customs. No Buddhist 
authority, whether local or central, whether lay or 
clerical, has ever enacted or promulgated any law. 
Such law as has been administered in countries 
ruled over by monarohs nominally Buddhist has 
been custom rather than law ; and the custom has 
been in the main pre-Buddhistic, fixed and estab- 
lished before the people became Buddhist, Tliere 
have been changes in custom. But the changes 
have not been the result of any enactment from 
above. They have been brought about by change 
of opinion among the people themselves. And m 
order to ascertain whether such change of opinion 
was, or was not, due to the influence of Buddhism 
it would be necessary, in each case, to ascertain 
what the custom had been before the introduction 
of Buddhism, in what degree or manner it had 
changed, and what had been the probable cause of 
the difference shown. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of the history of social conditions in Eastern 
Asia, whether before or after the 6th cent, B.O., is 
at present much too meagre to enable us to deal 
•with the subject in so thorough a manner. Nothing 
has yet been ■written on the subject, and only a 
slight beginning may yet be made. 

The Buddliists, for instance, had from the begin- 
ning what we term their canon law, what they called 
Vinaya, t.e, ‘Guidance.’* It consists of 227 rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members in outward 
affairs, and some supplementary chapters on special 
subjects. These ‘ articles of association ’ are quite 
apart from the Buddhist religion, and indeed have 
little or nothing that is specifically either Buddhist 
or religious. No religious community could avoid 
quarrms and disruption without the assistance of 
rules of the kind. Now, just before the rise of 
Buddhism there were quite a number of such Orders. 
The names of ten of them are preserved in the 
Anguttara.^ Unfortunately, the records of nine 
out of tlie ten have perished. They had no writ- 
ing ; and, as each Order died out, both its doctrine 
and its canon law, kept alive only in the memory 
of its members, died out also. Only one of these 
pre-Buddhistio communities has surmved — that of 
the Jains; and the internal regulations of the 
Jam Order have not yet been published. It was 
inevitable that the early Buddliists should have 
adopted in many details the customs already 
followed by these other wanderers. But in the 
main, no doubt, the rules were Indian in origin, 
the common inheritance of all the schools. 

There is nothing in the 227 rules of the Vinaya 
which would be included under the English term 

* Ed. H. Oldenberp, London, 1879-83. 

“ See T. W. Rhvs Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, OiJord, 
1899-1010, 1. 220-222. 


‘law’ in its modem sense. In the explanations 
and applications, however, of the rules, as inter- 
preted m the chapters of the Order when a particu- 
lar case came up for decision, there is a good deal 
of what we should now call case law. For example. 
Rule No. 3 is as follows :* 

• Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly deprive of life a human 
being, or shall seek out an assassin against a human being, or 
shall utter the praises of death, or incite another to self-destrnc- 
tion, saying, “ Ho 1 my friend 1 what good do you get from this 
sinful, wretched life? death is better to you than life I"— if, so 
thinking, and with such an aim, he, by various argument, utter 
the pmises of death or incite another to self-destruction — he, 
too, is fallen into defeat, he is no longer in communion.' 

In the elucidation and discussion® of this rule a 
very large number of all possible cases of alleged 
infringement of it are given. The cases are not 
real ones that actually happened, but hypotheti- 
cal. The ofl'ences, or alleged oflences, are sorted 
into grades, which are distinguished one from 
another as modern English law-books distinguish 
between assault, aggravated assault, manslau^iter, 
and murder. The penalty for the gravest kind is 
exclusion from the Order ; that for the lesser Idnd 
is suspension in varying degrees, and for varying 
duration. 

For instance, a man diM a pit; that U no offence, Hedija 
it in the hope that X will fall into it ; that is a dxihka\a evil 
act*). The man (X) falls into it ; that is another He 

is badly hurt ; the man who du^ the pit is cuilty of a ‘ grave 
offence* {thullachchaya). The man falling is killed, then tho 
digger of the pit is guilty of ‘defeat* (pdr^* litfl), involving ex« 
pulsion.^ 

This is not criminal law. It is intended only to 
keep the Order pure ; and the penalties arc very 
mild. But it is interesting to find in these discus- 
sions the doctrine of malice aforethought, or ac- 
cessory before (or after) the fact, used much os a 
modem jurist would use it, and leading np to de- 
cisions which are very much what a modem jurist 
would rive. 

H. Oldenberg, in his introduction to his edition 
of the text, has carefully considered the manner in 
which these documents enshrining the Buddhist 
Vinaya were gradually built up, and their ap- 
proximate date. He concludes that the whole 
text, as we now have it, was in existence within a 
century of the Buddha’s death ; and that much of 
it — for instance, the 227 mles referred to above^ 
is older, and may go hack to the generation in 
which Buddhism arose. It will he seen at once 
that this is quite modern compared with the 
Hammurabi Code of customary law. Such value 
as these Buddhist documents have in the history 
of law depends upon their being the oldest legal 
texts which apply the principles of equity to tho 
problems to be solved. They do not pretend to 
put forward any code of law. They belong to a 
stage beyond that, and only attempt to utilize for 
the practical requirements of an association of co- 
workers the results of previous thought on legal 
points. We shall probably never know how far 
these results may have been modified or softened 
by the Buddliists for the purpose of application to 
the new problems to be met. 

The administration of this law (if law it can bo 
called) was very simple. The decision lay with 
the Chapter, which was composed of all members 
of the Order resident within a certain boundary. 
The boundary, also fixed by the Chapter, was so 
arranged as to secure the possible attendance of 
from "n dozen to a score of members. All tlio 
members were equal, and the senior member pre- 
sided. If the matter came to a vote— which seluom 
happened— the voting was by ticket. Complicated 
matters were referred to a special committee for 
report, and the decisions in most cases were 
unanimous. The Cliapters had no authority to 
1 r(no.vo Texts, i. < (SBE xiil. flSSl) 4). 

- Tinaya, iU. CS-80; not yet translated, 
s Ib. UL 76. 
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settle any matters not included in the Vinaya, or 
to deal ■vvith property not the property of the 
Order, All such matters were the province of the 
State, to he settled according to the customs of 
each locality. They were regarded as secular, not 
religious. Thus customs as to marriage and 
divorce, the inheritance and division of real or 
personal estate, the law of contract and criminal 
law, were all purely secular matters to he deter- 
mined by the sense of the lay community. This 
continued to he the attitude of mind of the Bud- 
dhists throughout their long and varied history. 

The expression ‘Buddhist law’ as used of law 
administered in English courts in Ceylon and 
Burma has a very different meaning. iVlien the 
English had taken the whole of Ceylon, they intro- 
duced English law except on certain matters, which, 
they imagined, would or might offend the religious 
feelings of some of the inhabitants. Thus, with 
regard to marriage and inheritance, they granted 
to the Dutch the jKoman-Dutoh law on these points, 
and to the Hindus and Muhammadans the Hindu 
and Muhammadan law respectively. Taking for 
granted, in their ignorance of Buddhism, that the 
relation between law and religion on these points 
must be the same for the Buddhists as for these 
others, they decided to incorporate into the law of 
the Island the customs prevalent there among the 
majority, the Buddhists, on the same points. For 
this purpose they made inquiries as to what those 
> customs were, and finally recognized two different 
groups of custom as valid, the one for the low- 
country Sinhalese, the other for the Kandians in 
the hills. By so doing they made customs current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent, valid for ever, 
and deprived the lay community of any power of 
change or adjustment which they possessed. On 
the other hand, they soon began, and have con- 
tinued, to change the customs by two methods, 
one of interpretation by judicial decisions, the 
other by legiriative enactment. By the latter they 
have introduced the registration of marriages, and 
conferred upon the laity the power of making wills. 

The original report on Kandian customs has been 
recently discovered and a translation of it published 
by C. J. K. Le Mesurier and T. B. Panabokke, 
under the title NUi Niganduva (Colombo, 1880). 
The course of events in Burma, since it was taken 
over, has been very similar. But, whereas we 
Icnow nothing or next to nothing of Sinhalese law 
before the conquest, we have for Burma a most 
valuable summary of the gradual growth of the 
customaiy law in E. Forchhammer’s Jar dine Prize 
Essay (Rangoon, 1885). He shows how the 
customary law, originally introduced there from 
S. India in the 10th cent, a.d., has been constantly 
but slo\vly modified by the influence of the Buddhist 
laity. He mentions also the numerous codes in 
which such alterations have been incorporated. 
D. Richardson has translated one of the latest of 
these codes under the title The Damathat, or Latos 
of Menoo, Kangoon, 1906. 

Lttebatosb.— T he outhoxities are given in the course ol the 
article. T. W. B.HYS DAVIDS, 

LAW (Celtic).— I. Law.— Of the legal institu- 
tions of the ancient Celts we have no knowledge 
beyond the evidence of philology and the statemente 
of Cffisar with regard to Gaul. Both the Goidelic 
and the Bry thonic branches of the Celtic languages 
contain a term for law cognate ivith the Latin 
rectus (It. recht ; Welsh, rhaith), while the words 
for judgment (Ir. brdth ; Welsh, brawd) also corre- 
spond in these branches. Similarly, we have in 
both branches the same word for ‘duty’ or ‘re- 
sponsibility,’ namely Ir. dliged ; Welsh, dyled. 
Throughout the Celtic world, too, the organization 
of society had a tribal basis, and the legal institu- 


tions of the Celts were, consequently, in their 
origin tribal in character. This tribal character 
though in a greater or less demee modified, survived 
unmistakably in Irish and Welsh law, as we know 
it in historic times. The evidence of Cassar as to 
Celtic law {de Bell. Gall. vL 13) relates to the 
druids, of whom he says that they decided practi- 
cally all public and private disputes and assessed 
the fines and penalties in the case of any crime, as, 
for instance, homicide, while it was they also who 
gave their decision in the case of any dispute regard- 
ing inheritance or boundaries. In the case of refusal 
to abide by their judgment they had recourse to 
excommunication from religious ceremonies— a 
punishment which, in practice, involved the loss 
of all civil rights, and which survived as outlamy 
in Irish and Welsh law. The druids, according to 
Caesar, formed an organized community, at whose 
head vyas a chief druid. It is, however, from the 
surviving Irish and Welsh legal literature that 
we derive most information concerning actual 
Celtic law. In Breton and Cornish there are no 
legal documents in existence, but we may surmise 
that ancient Breton and Cornish law was substan- 
tially the same as that of Wales, while the clan- 
system of the Gaels of Scotland, which was intro- 
duced by the Dalriad Scots, had, as its legal 
counterpart, institutions of the same essential 
character as those of Ireland. From a study of 
the Irish legal treatises, which reflect the older 
tribal system better than do the Welsh laws, we 
find that legal decisions were not given by judges 
appointed by the king, but by men of legal learn- 
ing, who were of two grades : (1) the bretliem (gen. 
brethemon, whence ‘Brehon’), aterm usually trans- 
lated ‘judge,’ but more correctly ‘advocate,’ pd 
(2) the ollamh, or law-agent. It is not iinpossible 
that, originally, recourse was had to the judgment 
of men of known probity, without regard to legal 
training, but, though the judicial powers of non- 
professional magistrates and noblemen survived 
in Ireland for certain purposes, it is clear that for 
all the more important cases a trained judge was 
necessary. Each district appears to have had a 
Brehon, and some more than one, while the king 
and the great magnates bad Brehons of their own. 
Where there were more than one Brehon in a dis- 
trict, a litigant had a choice. In Welsh law there 
are plain indications of the earlier tribal basis as 
in Ireland, but there are also clear signs of the 
growth of the influence of the royal power upon 
law, and of the beginnings of a police pstem in a 
rudimentary form. In Ireland the policing of the 
law was practically in the hands of the tribal com- 
munity, who, in the last resort, in the case of 
contumacy, could outlaw the offender. Side by 
side with the growth of the central power (possibly 
through the influence of England) we find much 
more prominence given in Wales than in Ireland 
to severe punishments, such as hanging and mutila- 
tion, and later to such a mode of trial ns ordeal. 
It is interesting to find that, both in Helpd and 
in Wales, there were legal variations in different 
localities, and, in Ireland, this variation led to the 
broad division of (7rftn-law, or law of general ppii- 
cation, and Urrad/tas-law, which varied yitli the 
locality. The trial of cases arising under the latter 
type of law was open to noblemen and local 
trates, but cases under the former type could be 
tried only by trained judges. There is no clear 
evidence of any personal or collective legislatmp in 
ancient Ireland, but it would appear that portions 
at any rate of written custom were recited at some 
of the great annual gatherings, such as that o 
Tara, for which the Irish had so marked a predi- 
lection. It is sometimes stated that Insh legm 
practice did not distinguish between crimes mo 
torts. This is true so far as the existence oi a 
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eonniary method of compensation was concerned, 
ut motive nevertheless entered in, for in the case 
of homicide, e^., malice doubled the penalty (see 
(Crimes and Punishments [Celtic]). 

It might be thought that the position of arbiter 
in Ireland was one which placed the community at 
his mercy. In practice, however, the Brehon had 
to exercise his judgment udth great care, for, if on 
appeal his judgnients were reversed, he was liable 
to lose his practice, to pay damages, and to lose 
any free land which might be in his possession. 
It was also generally believed that blotches would 
arise on the face of a judge who gave false judg- 
ment. The main fnnction of the judge was to 
assess damages and compensation correctly, and 
the Irish legal treatises contain minute rules for 
this purpose. The task of obtaining the damages 
from the defendant lay with the plaintiff and his 
kin, and, when the defendant was obstinate, re- 
course was had to the process of distraint — a pro- 
cess which occupies a very large place in the extant 
legal treatises of Ireland. The scope and the 
nature of Celtic law, as it has come down to us, 
can best be estimated from a survey of extant 
Celtic law-books. 

2 . The law-books of Ireland . — A nnmber of the 
legal treatises of Ireland were published in the 
Bolls Series,^ in five volumes, together with a 

f lossary forming the sixth volume, at various dates 
etween 1865 and 1901, under the direction of the 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland. These volumes contain 
not only the texts of the various legal treatises, 
but also translations of them, together with intro- 
ductions which vary considerably in value. The 
MSS of these treatises contain, along with each 
text, a commentary to each section of it. Some- 
times the commentary throws light upon the text, 
but frequently the commentary merely embodies 
the practice of a later age. Vols. i. and ii. and 
part of vol. iii. of the Irish Laws are occupied by 
the most important Irish legal treatise, namely, 
the Scnchus M6r (or ‘Great Collection’). Vol. i. 
and the first part of vol. ii. are occupied by one of 
the most elaborate portions of Irish law, namely, 
that of ‘ distress.’ The two chief varieties named 
are ‘distress without delay,’ and ‘distress with 
delay,’ but possibly the most interesting type of 
distress mentioned is that initiated by ‘fasting 
against’ a person — a form of distress resorted to 
when an inferior pressed for payment from a 
superior. This form of distress had a powerful 
social sanction, since, when the inferior threatened 
to die of hunger at the door of the superior, the 
guilt of his death was regarded as falling pn the 
superior’s head (cf. A. H. Post, Grundriss der 
etknolog. Jurisprudcnz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
562). The remainder of vol. ii. contains a brief 
treatise on ‘ The Law of Services of Hostage-sure- 
ties.’ Hostage-sureties played a large part in the 
social life both of Ireland and of Wales. This 
treatise is followed by ‘The Law of Fosterage,’ 
which deals udth an institution which held a pro- 
minent place in Irish and Welsh life (see Children 
[Celtic], Fosterage). _ Land tenure, too, receives 
its share of attention in this volume, and we have 
first the ‘ Law of Free (or Sder) tenure,’ and then 
the Cdin Aigillne, or ‘ Law of Jldcr-stock tenure,’ 
t.c. the less honourable tenure by giallna- (or 
pledge-) security. This section also contains an 
interesting account of the Irish law of contract. 
The remainder of vol. ii. deals with the ‘ (7din-law 
of social connexions.’ 

The social conne^ons here meant are, accordinc to the text 
of this treatise, those of *the chief with his tziftiV/ns-tenante ; 
the Church with her tenants of ecclesiastical lands ; the father 
J'jth his daug^htcr; a daugrhter with her brother; a son mth 
his mother ; a foster-son with his foster-mother ; a tutor mth 
his pupil ; a man with a woman.' 


This part of the Scnchus Mdr is of interest as 
containmg an account of the conditions of marriage 
among the ancient Irish. Vol. iii. contains a valu- 
able introduction on the general principles of Irish 
jurisprudence, and completes the /ScncAus iiftJr -with 
a treatise called Cdrus Bcscna, or ‘ The Customary 
Law.’ This treatise also deals with contracts, and 
lays stress on the importance of keeping oral con- 
tracts. These discussions of contract show the 
advance which the Irish had made on the way de- 
scribed by Maine as from ‘status to contract.’ 
We have here a discussion of a wide range of 
topics, including the regulation of banquets, gifts 
to the Church, and the like. Throughout the 
Scnchus Mdr the Church is treated with the highest 
respect. The next treatise in vol. iii. is the ‘Book 
of Aicill,’ said to have been so named after Aicill 
near Tara, and attributed to Cormac, the author 
of the well-known glossary. It deals very largely 
with what we should now call criminal law, and it 
is interesting to note that one of its dicta is ‘ Fines 
are doubled by malice aforethought.’ In this 
treatise the commentary is remarkably long as 
compared with the text. Other dicta are : 

‘Every judge is punishable for his neglect'; ‘every king la 
entitled to compensation forinjurj’ to his road’; ‘what is cast 
ashore is the property of the owner of the shore’; ‘thou shalt 
not kill a captive, unless ho be thine.’ 

Numerous topics are touched upon, and the 
wrongs and injuries discussed are not confined to 
crimes, while one of its most interesting features 
is the discussion of responsibility. Vol. iv. con- 
tains first a treatise entitled ‘ Of taking Legal 
Possession,’ and treats of the symbolic ceremonial 
that was necessary in Ireland (as in other ancient 
countries) for the institution of an action for the 
recovery of land. One part of the treatise is called 
‘ 'The Beginning of Customary Law,’ and deals with 
matters other than the main topic of the treatise. 
The treatise which follows is called ‘Judgments 
of Co-tenancy,’ and discusses important problems 
arising from this aspect of Irish life. It deals with 
the partition of lands, fences, trespasses by cattle, 
bees, hens, or dogs, and gives rules ns to the 
relations between landlcard and tenant. Herein we 
see clearly the growth in Ireland of the individual 
oumership of land. This treatise even considers 
the trespasses of pet herons and pet hens, pet deer 
and pet wolves, pet old birds and pet foxes. 
Another treatise wnich throws light on older con- 
ditions of life is that called Bcdi bretha, or ‘ Bee- 
judgments,’ which deals with various contingencies 
arising from the keeping of bees, a very important 
phase of country life at the time when mead was 
drunk and sugar was unknown. Tlie next treatise, 
Coibnius Uisci, or 'The Eight of Water,’ deals, 
among other subjects, with the right to construct 
water-courses and mills. The next treatise, called 
Maighnc (‘Precincts’), deals with such topics as 
the violation of precincts, the position of fugitives, 
and the like. In this document is to be found a 
very interesting account of sanctuary among the 
Irish. The treatises which follow are, ‘Of the 
Judgment of every Crime,’ ‘ Division of Land ’ (a 
mere fragment), ‘ Of the Divisions of tlie Tribe of 
a Territory ’ (containing a valuable account of the 
Irish tribal system), and the document called Crilh 
Gabhlach, giving mainly an account of the rights 
and emoluments of the higher classes of Ireland. 
This treatise, however, frequently describes an 
ideal rather than an actual state of things. To 
this treatise is appended a sequel to Crith Gabhlach, 
andalso a fragmenton ‘Succession.’ The treatises 
given in vol. v. are of a miscellaneous character. 
The first and second are called respectively ‘ Small 
Primer ’ and ‘ Heptads,’ and they were evidently 
intended as manuals to be used in the law-Eclioofs 
of Ireland. The former shows some trace of the 
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influence of the Civil Law, and of an attempt on 
the part of the writer to show his familiarity -with 
Latin. The substance of the work, however, deals 
•with Irish custom, notably in connexion -with the 
Sdcr- and Z>der-grades, and mves a summary of the 
Irish legal system. The Heptads arrange the dif- 
ferent legal maxims in groups of seven, as may be 
seen from the following example : 

•There are with the Piirti (i.e. the free Irishmen) seven re- 
boundings that shed blood, which incur not debts nor siek- 
main tenance : the rebounding of a chip from the chipping of fire- 
wood or of carpentry ; the rebounding of a piece from a flesh 
fork ; the rebounding of a branch backwards ; the rebounding 
of a flail from the ground ; the rebounding from horses’ shoes ; 
the rebounding in a forge; the rebounding of a stone oflf 
another.’ 

Then follows a treatise called ‘Judgments on 
Pledge-Interests,’ in which the various pledges 
given by men and women are dealt with in detail. 
The next treatise, | On the Confirmation of Right 
and Law,’ consists in its earlier part of triads on 
various topics, wliUe the latter part is of a miscel- 
laneous character. This series of legal documents 
ends with a brief tract called ‘ On the Removal of 
Covenants,’ which deals with the rights of property. 

3. The law-books of Wales.— The law-books of 
Wales are not legal treatises like those of Ireland, 
but consist of a code attributed to Hywel Dda 
(Howel the Good), a Welsh prince of the 9th cent., 
together •ivith one or two amendments attributed 
to other princes, and a series of medimval legal 
maxims. The code in question is found in Latin 
and in Welsh MSS, and the Welsh MSS fall into 
three main groups called Venedotian (that of 
N.W. Wales), Dimetian (that of S.W. Wales), and 
Choentian (that of S.E. Wales) respectively. The 
propriety of the term ‘Gwentian’ has been dis- 
puted, and some at any rate of the MSS of this 
group may belong to Powys (East Central Wales). 
Howel ruled over a large part of Wales, and was 
in touch with the English Court, and it is not 
improbable that he signalized his reign by means 
of a code after the manner of other kings of his 
epoch. Tradition, as embodied in the introduction 
to the Dimetian code, regards Whitland, in Car- 
marthenshire, called in Welsh F Ty Gtuyn ar Baf 
(‘ The White House on the Taf ’), as the place where 
the code was dra^vn up at an assembly consisting 
of the leading men in Church and State, the bishops 
being present in order to prevent any collision with 
the law of the Church. A perusal of the laws 
themselves, however, brings to view much that is 
not Christian and that must have been derived 
from pre-Christian usage in Wales, and, ethno- 
logicaily, this pre-Christian matter is of great value. 
Still, to distinguish ancient tribal usage from posi- 
tive enactment in the Welsh laws is no easy task. 
The oldest known copy of the Welsh Laws is in 
Latin, and dates from the last quarter of the 12th 
century. The next MS in point of age is a Welsh 
one, giving the Venedotian version of the code, 
which bears the name Llyfr Du’r Wevn (‘Tine 
Black Book of Chirk ’), now in the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. This MS was written 
about A.D. 1200 and was probably copied from a 
pre-Norman archetype. The oldest MS of the 
Dimetian version of the code was written about 
A.D. 1282, and there are in existence several other 
MSS of Howel’s Laws. These Laws deal with 
Tarions topics, such as the royal household and 
the officers of the king and queen, the setheling 
or heir apparent, the king’s majesty, the king as 
the fountain of justice, criminal law, with fines, 
accomplices, blood-feud, and life-price, together 
with the Welsh penal system ; the Ia,w of property 
and succession, touching upon inheritance to per- 
sonal property, succession by testament, and the 
succession of women ; the execution of justice 
and the surety-system. Further, there are im- 
portant laws relating to women, to trespass, to the 


values of animals, tame and'\rild, and of buildincs, 
trees, utensils, etc. The M elsh Laws show clearly 
the advance of a territorial system represented by 
i the arglxoydd (lord), as the king’s viceroy in each 
! district, as compared with the earlier tribal system 
I Avherein the pencencdl (chief of the tribe) was 
I supreme in each tribe. In addition to the mediteval 
legal triads, which are given in the MSS, there 
are published in the Myvijrian Archaiology certain 
triads called the ‘ Triads of Dyfnwal Moelmnd ’ 
(an imaginary Welsh lawgiver), which were first 
brought to view (and probably invented) by a 
certain Tomas ab Ifan of Glamorgan in 1685. In 
the Laws of Howel reference is sometimes made in 
a conventional way to the ‘ Law of Howel,’ as 
evidence for a given legal doctrine ; but, in spite of 
the unhistorical character of these references, the 
very prominence of the royal court in the code 
makes it highly probable that it had a royal origin. 
The two Welsh princes whose amendments of the 
law are quoted, in addition to Howel, are Bleddyn 
ab Cynfyn (1063-75) and Rhys ab Grufludd(1155- 
97). The Welsh Laws in their several versions, like 
those of Ireland, deserve close study, especially 
in connexion with the history of the gradual 
advance in Celtic countries from a tribal to a terri- 
torial system, and the consequent legal evolution. 

liJTESXTimE . — Ancient Laws of Ireland, Rolls series, 6 vols., 
Dublin and London, 1865-lfiOl ; 'W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland^, 
Edinburgh, 18S6-80; H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur 
le droit celtique, Paris, 1895, La Famille eellique, do. 1005; 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. Aneunn Owen, Rolls 
series, London, 1841 ; Welsh Medieval Law, ed. A W. Wade- 
Erans, Oxford, 1909 ; F. Seebohm, The Tribal System in Wales, 
London, 1904 ; Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws of IVolM, do. 
18S9; P. VinogradofF, The Growth of the Manor, do. 1005; 
Cyfreithicu, Hywel Dda ae eraill, ed. W. Wotton, do. 1730; 
The Cambrian Register, vols. i. and ii., do. 1706 and 1709; 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, vol. ill., do. 1807, 0 Denbigh, 
1870; W. Prohert, Ancient Laws of Cambria, London, 18S3; G. 
Peignot, Tableau des moeurs au dxxibme sUclc, ou la cour et les 
lois de Howel-le-Bon, roi d’Aberfraw, de 907-Si8, Paris, 1832; 
Tinjothy Lewis, Llanstephan MS IIB, Aberystwyth, 1913; 
Glossary to Welsh Laws, Manchester, 1913. See also ‘Celtic’ 
sections of artt. CuttDBBH, OnuiES and PomsunE-NTS, Tisnvr, 
iNHBRITAJtOB. E, ANWYL. 


LAW (Chinese). — The first mention of Chinese 
law in the classics is the institution of the Five 
Punishments by Emperor Yao twenty-four cen- 
turies before the Christian era. In the next reign, 
that of Shun, the Five Punishments could be com- 
muted into transportation and deportation, and 
even, if there were extenuating circumstances, 
into fines. Mistake and misadventime were par- 
doned, while aggravated crime and recidivism found 
no mercy. In cases of doubt, the accused was 
given the benefit of the doubt. These institutions 
and principles, couched in quaint language, are 
to be found in the S/iti King_ (‘Book of Record ), 
the oldest book extant in Chinese literature. Em- 
bodying, as they do, some of the principles under- 
lying the most enlightened of modem legal systems, 
they testify to the progress already achieved^ Iw 
Chinese jurisprudence at that remote period. 
Mercifulness in administration and brevity m 
legislation were the aims which ancient Chinese 
statesmen and jurists always had in view. _ 
Codification was attempted about the time or 
Confucius, the laws being inscribed in bamboo 
or in metal, reminding one of the nearly con- 
temporaneous Twelve Tables of that other legal 
system wdiich, after moulding Western juiisprn- 
dence, is destined to influence profoundly tiio 
Chinese also. Unfortunately, practically 
is now known of those early codes. Durag tun 
period of the ‘Warring States’ (7th cent. n.C.), 
a code was compiled by Li Kwei reran 

the basis of Chinese jurisprudence. The laws 01 
Ts'in (249-210 B.C.) were severe and complex, ana 
were one of the causes of the early 
the dynasty. AVhen Lin Pang, the founder of the 
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Han dynasty, captured the Ts'in capital, he abol- 
ished all the harsh laws and substituted for them 
the famous Three Articles, undoubtedly the short- 
est and simplest code in history, punishing murder, 
wounding, and robbery. Of course, this abbrevi- 
ated code could not serve the needs of the Empire, 
and another code was enacted later, based mainly 
on that of Li Kwei, with the addition of three 
boohs. Hereafter each dynasty had its code or 
codes, until we come to the late Tsing dynasty 
with its Ta Tsinq Lu Li, which, founded on those 
of the previous dynasties, in particular that of the 
Mings, was published in 1647, three years after 
the Manchn dynasty was established in China. 
This body of laws, together with the subsequent 
amendments, held sway until the latter days of 
the dynasty, when, under OTessure of circum- 
stances and influenced by Western ideas, the 
Emperor established a bureau for the' revision of 
laws, which had among its members many who 
had Icnowledge of "Westem laws, particularly 
Japanese law. It had also Japanese advisers 
who exercised considerable influence. It drafted 
several codes — criminal law, civU law, criminal 
procedure, and civil procedure, besides other laws, 
some of which have been enacted, including a 
temporary criminal code which takes the place 
of the Ta Tsing Lu Li and is still actually in force 
under the Eepublic. While the draftsmen of the 
new laws displayed considerable knowledge of com- 
arative law, Japanese ideas were, naturally, pre- 
ominant. The Japanese modelled their legal 
system upon that of the Germans, who in turn 
inherited from the Romans. Thus the two sys- 
tems of law, which were each inscribed in bronze 
at about the same time, are, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty centuries and through the inter- 
mediary of more than one nation, finally brought 
together. 

As the laws of China are at present in a trans- 
itional state, and will in future be largely influenced 
by exotic notions, to get some idea of them in their 
greatest purity one should go back to the dis- 
carded Ta Tsing Lu Li. It is well arranged under 
seven heads: the first may be described as the 
‘general’ part, and the remaining six are named 
after the former six ministries of the government- 
civil, fiscal, ritual, military, criminal, and public 
works. The language is clear and concise, com- 
paring favourably with the productions of modern 
Western le^slation. It has been said that China 
has only criminal law, and that the Ta Tsing Lu 
Li is only a penal code, what in foreign countries 
would be civil law being left to local and trade 
customs and usages. In a sense this is true, 
because everything in the code is punishable as 
a crime, but there are many things in it which 
would be described in other countries as civil law. 

(1) The first part deals with general definitions 
and principles, in some cases with great minute- 
ness and precision. There are also descriptions of 
the Five Punishments (different from and lighter 
than the Five Punishments of the ancients), defini- 
tions of the ten heinous crimes, statement of the 
eight prhdleges, lists of crimes wliich are not 
pardonable by a general amnesty, etc. _{2) The 
civil part deals with the conduct of officials, and 
corresponds to a certain extent with the_ droit 
ttdministratif of the continental countries of 
Europe. (3) The fiscal part contains largely what 
would be civil law. Among its topics are regis- 
tration of census, real property, marriage, public 
granaries and treasuries, smuggling, usury, treasure- 
trove, and weights and measures. The family law 
is strikingly like that of the Romans, though rather 
after it had been tempered by Praitorian edicts and 
Imperial constitutions than at the time of its primi- 
tive severity. The notion of what constitutes a 


family is similar in both laws. Agnatic relation- 
13 more important than cognatic; hence 
Muller est finis familiae ’ is to a certain extent 
applicable to China. Patria potestas there is, but 
the power of life and death possessed by the Roman 
paterfamilias is lacking. It is also tempered by 
pateninl love and filial piety, for which the Chinese 
are justly noted. Marriage is an all-important 
institution for the continuation of the family. 
Divorce is regulated by the code, though rarely 
carried into practice. If polygamy, or rather 
polygyny, means marriage with more than one 
wife at the same time, then Chinese law does not 
permit it ; in fact, the code punishes bigamy. One 
and only one wife is permitted. However, as 
Mencius_ teaches, ‘there are three things which 
are unfilial, and to have no posterit 5 ' is tiie great- 
est of them ’ ; to ensure against tliis calamity it 
is permitted to have concubines, who are in no 
sense wives. They are frequently chosen by the 
wife, and occupy a subordinate position, while 
their children are considered the children of the 
wife. (4) The ritual part deals ivith sacrificial, 
court, and official rites and ceremonies. (6) The 
military part is not altogether a code of mili- 
tary law, since it contains, inter alia, provisions 
for the guarding of palaces, guarding of passes 
and fords, keeping of official cattle, injuries in- 
flicted by animals to person and property (cattle 
‘ damage feasant ’), and carrying of dispatches by 
couriers. The articles more particularly applicable 
to the army provide for mobilization of troops, 
divulging military secrets, substitution of recruits, 
lack of discipline, etc. (6) The criminal part is 
the criminal code par excellence. The aphorism 
‘Actus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea’ is re- 
ligiously observed throughout the articles : a roan 
is not punished for a criminal act unless his intent 
be also criminal. In homicide, e.g., no fewer than 
six different degrees are distinguished, varying 
from culp.able to excusable. Most of the crimes 
found in Western law are also in the code. The 
use of abusive language is a crime; likendse 
adultery, which, though in England only a cause 
for divorce and action for damages, is a crime in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, 
as well as in some of the States of the American 
Union. Gambling is another oflcnce ; and so is 
causing a fire in one’s house, which is culpable 
because of the element of carelessness and the 
dangerous consequences to the neighbourhood. 
(7) The part relating to public works deals with 
such subjects as the maintenance and repair of 
granaries, dikes, and bridges, and encroachment 
on public highways. 

From this hasty survey of Chinese^ law, one 
characteristic may be noted — a characteristic which 
can be observed not only in law, but in the whole 
fabric of government itself. Writers on and 
admirers of Englisli law and institutions have 
noted a distinguishing feature which they call 
the rule or supremacy of law. The character- 
istic of Chinese law is what may by analogy be 
called the rule of morality. Confucius says : 

•If the people be led by law, and uniformity eousht to be 
riven them by punishments, they will try to avoid tho punish- 
ment, but have no eensc of ehame. If they be led by virtue, 
nnd uniformity Bought to be given them by Uie rules of pro- 
riety, they will have the Bonse of shame, and, moreover, wdl 
ccome good.’ t 

Before and since Confucius, this has been the 
maxim of Chinese rulers and the first principle of 
government. Law occupies but a secondarj- place ; 
morality comes first. Law is intended to reach 
only where morality is ineffective. In other words, 
latv is supplementary to morality. It may bo said 
that this is true of every civilized society, and 
that no society can live with only law to guide 
1 Confueian Analeett, tr. J. Logge, Hong-kong, lEOl. 
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ifc. But the difference between China and other 
civilized societies is that in China this is a prin- 
ciple of government, a maxim recognized by law 
itself. From this arise some curious results. 
Peculiarities in Chinese law for which foreigners 
seek an explanation in vain become quite clear 
once this principle is grasped. 

As_ pointed out above, China has, in one sense, 
no civU law. There is no civil code governing 
rights^ of contracts and of property, a breach or 
violation of which entitles the aggrieved to an 
action in court whereby he may claim damages. 
Nevertheless, in China these things are also governed 
by rules. _ Some of these rules are local, customary, 
or professional. Some of them are to be found in 
the code, which, however, instead of gi^ung the 
complainant monetary compensation, punishes the 
defendant with the ordinary criminal punishments. 
While the distinction between criminal and civil 
law, a crime and a tort, is a fruitful source of differ- 
ence among jurists, seeing that even in Western 
law many acts are at the same time both a crime 
and a tort, yet the fact remains that China treats 
everything under one law and one sanction, the 
reason being that the legislators have upheld the 
doctrine of the rule of mor^ity. Western legislators 
say that a breach of promise of marriage is only an 
infringement of a private right, giving rise to an 
action for damages, whereas bigamy is so serious 
that it is considered something more than that ; it 
is a matter which concerns the community at largo, 
and should be punished as a crime. The Chinese 
lawgiver, on the other hand, not only punishes 
bigamy, but also punishes the father who has 
broken his promise to give his daughter in mar- 
riage (the nearest Chinese equivalent to a breach 
of promise of marriage in a Western sense). He 
considers that the father has broken the moral 
code, and therefore deserves punishment as a 
criminal. Chinese officials and judges encourage 
arbitration and private settlement in everyway; 
but, when the parties refer their differences to the 
court, unless there has been hona Jide mistake, the 
man who breaks a promise is as much a criminal 
as a murderer, thou^, of course, the penalty and 
the consequences are very different. To those who 
disagree ■with the Chinese -view, and in view of the 
impending radical changes to be made in Chinese 
law in this respect, it will be interesting to quote 
the words of T. E. Holland : 

‘The far-reaching consequences of acts become more and 
more visible with the 'advance of civilisation, and the State 
tends more and more to recognise as offences against the com- 
munity acts which it formerly only saw to be Injuries to 
individuals/ 1 

There is in Chinese law the doctrine of -vicarious 
responsibility. When a particularly heinous of- 
fence is committed — e.g., high treason — not only 
is the criminal punished, but relatives up to a cer- 
tain degree are also punished. While doubtless 
deterrence is the principal motive for this provision, 
as it is not otherwise easy in such a large country 
and with inadequate police supervision to prevent 
the commission of crime, yet, in theory at least, 
these relatives are responsible because they have 
not exercised a moral and benign influence on the 
culprit — an influence which tlie law presumes they 
are, on account of their relationship and intimacy, 
in a position -to exercise. Similarly, when panipide 
has been committed — a crime particularly eOTegious 
in the eyes of the filial Chinese — the officials of the 
jurisdiction, from the district magistrate up to the 
Governor and Viceroy, all receive more or less 
punishment. The theory is the same ; these 
officials have charge, among other things, of the 
morality of the people within their jurisdiction ; 
and, when snch a horrible crime as the murder of 
a person’s parents is permitted to come to pass, 

iJurwprtKienceio, London, 1008, p. S20 


there has been a breach of duty on the part of the 
officials. In no other way can the doctrine of 
■vicarious responsibility in Chinese law be explained 
than by the principle of the rule of morality. 
Considerations of policy doubtless have their Influ- 
ence, but in theory and origin it is hecansc the 
Chinese government is essentially a government by 
morality. 

As already stated, the code is no longer in force, 
and another penal code has taken its place. Drafts 
of other codes and laws were in course of prepara- 
tion even before the fall of the Manchus. The 
legal revolution preceded the political revolution. 
In the admiration for Western laws, there is 
danger of a slavish imitation without ascertaining 
whether the new tree is suited to this ancient 
soil. This danger is particularly evident in the 
law of persons. As Bryce has pointed out,' 
the law of persons in all countries is the most 
difficult and the last to change, since it touches 
most nearly the question of status, the family 
relations, the very foundation of the social stmo- 
tare of the community. The drafts prepared in 
the last days of the Manchus are to he submitted 
to another body of select men for consideration. 
It is, therefore, premature and unprofitable to 
prophesy as to the future. That Japanese, and 
hence German, influence will largely be felt there 
is no doubt. Anglo-Saxon leg^ principles also 
have admirers, so that they too -will probably be 
adopted to a certain extent. But Chinese law and 
custom should form the foundation of the new 
structure, so that the Chinese law of the future 
may still be an institution which is the product of 
the genius of the people, and that, while useful 
and suitable princi^es may be borrowed from the 
West, there may be no apish imitation of others ; 
that, in a word, the law may still be Chinese law. 

Literattoe. — E. Alabaster, jtfotes and Commntarits on 
CAtnose Criminal Law, London, 1809 (a good introduction to 
a knowledge of Chinese law); Ta Tsmg Lu Li, tr. George 
Thomas Taunton, London, 1810 (iinfortunstely now out of 
print) ; S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new cd., 
Kew York, 1883; T, R. Jemigan, China in Law and Com- 
merce, London, 1905. CHAO-CHU WP. 


LAW (Christian, Western).— I. iNTItopnCTION. 
— ^There are, first of all, certain distinctions to bo 
made. The first distinction is between iits and 
lex. Lex {loi, Gesetz, v 6 /xos) is a precept ® made by 
right authority, which the subject of that authority 
is morally bound to obey. This is our ‘law’ in 
one sense. Lus (droit, Jiecht, SlKt/ or dlxaioy)^ may 
be understood either subjectively or objectively. 
Subjectively, it is defined as ‘the moral power of 
ioing, omitting, or demanding anything, so that 
mother be obliged to do or omit something, tyinj 
dudes much of what we call ‘right’ or ‘authority.^ 
‘Ins habeo’ may be rendered * I have the nght. 
Objectively, in the sense in which it is studied by 
lurists, it is ‘ the complex of norms by which the 
ictions of individual members of a society are 
regulated in regard to other members or to tlie 
vhole society, so that the society may be preserved 
md may attain its end.’ The English -word 
s used in this sense too ; thus we epeak of btate 
aw. Church law, and canon law, as distinct irom 
i particular law (lex). Starting from tlie idea that 
ill ills comes ultimately from the vall of God, 
sanonists distinguish the folloiving, kinds. 
laiurale is the eternal law of God, imprmted in 
HIT conscience by Him naturally, 60_ that ml men 
enow, or may know, what is essentially ^' 8 “ 
vrong, by the light of their own conscienw. f h« 
B the sense in which St. Paul says ’ 

vho have not the Law (sc. of Moses), do by 
he things of the law (the natural law of God ; ito 

I Stttdies in Bistory and Jurisprud^, 

3 We maj* prescind here trom the difference between p 
•X and a private prctcepiwnx. 
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2^*). This natural law is promulgated by God in 
making human nature. No power can abrogate 
it or dispense from it. Different from this is iits 
positiuum, that is, law made by a legislator about 
things not in themselves necessary, which become 
necessary as the result of his legislation. Things 
forbidden by natural law are ‘prohibita quia mala’ ; 
those forbidden by positive law are ‘ mala quia 
prohibita.’ 

Positive law may be divine or human. Divine 
positive law is that promulgated by God Himself, 
as the Law of Moses, or laws made by Christ in 
the NT. This is not the same as natural law. 
Many commands of the old Jewish Law are about 
things in themselves indifferent. It difiers also in 
binding only the subjects to whom it is given (as 
does all positive law), whereas natural law binds 
all men. No man can abrogate or dispense from 
divine positive law. Human positive law is that 
promulgated by a human authority. Indirectly 
this too comes from God (or it would not be bind- 
ing law at all), but only in the sense that God has 
delegated authority to him who makes it. Positive 
human law can be abrogated, modified, or dispensed 
by the authority that laid it down. It is divided 
into civil law and ecclesiastical law. The ius ecclesi- 
asticum is called also by other names. It is ius 
sacrum, as opposed to ius profanum (civil law); 
in old days it was often ius pontijicium, as 

opposed to the civil ius ccBsareum; and, opposed 
to ius ciuile, it is not infrequently called iits 
canonicum, though there is a more accurate sense 
in which ius canonicum is a part of ecclesiastical 
law. Another distinction which crosses this, and 
so may lead to confusion, is between ius diuinum, 
in the sense of all Church law, whether promul- 
gated immediately by Christ or by the authority 
of the Church, and ius humanum, meaning all 
secular law'. This distinction is better avoided. 
The distinctions of ecclesiastical law are ius gene- 
rale and itts speciale. Ius generale is a law which 
applies to all cases in which the circumstances for 
which it provides are found ; ius speciale is a law 
made for a particular case, which does not apply 
to another case, even if the circumstances are the 
same. Prom Roman civil law the Church has 
taken the distinction between ius commune and 
ius singulars. Ius commune is that which flows 
from general principles and so applies normally 
to all subjects ; ius singulars is law made for a 
particular class of persons. This distinction has 
much in common with that of ius generale and iits 
speciale, but is not quite the same. From the 
point of view of the legislating authority we dis- 
tinguish ius iiniuersale and ius pariiculare. Uni- 
versal law is that which is made by the universal 
authority of the .whole Church ; particular law is 
made by limited authority, as by a bishop for his 
own diocese. So we have the principle that ius 
pariiculare may enforce and add to the universal 
law, but may never contradict it. Lastly comes the 
much discussed distinction between ius publicum 
and ius priiiatum. This regards the matter of the 
law. Ius publicum contains laws for the_ whole 
Church and for its public authorities ; ius priuatum 
is concerned with the rights and duties of private 
members of the Church. Several modem canonists 
of the German school {cm., Phillips) reject this 
distinction as absurd. It is defended by most 
others (cf. C. Tarquini, luris eccl. vublici xnstitu- 
tioncs, Rome, 1896, p. If.). Ius publicum is either 
externum, if it regards the relation of the Church 
to other societies (e.g., the State), or internum, if 
it r^ards the internal affairs of the Church. 

‘ Canon ’ is the Greek Kcvtiv, a rule or measure. 
Already in the 4th cent. Church synods began to 
call the rules laid down by them canons (so the 
Synod of Ancyra in a.d. 314, the Nicene Synod in 
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325, etc.). From this time ‘canon’ begins to be 
used exclusiv'ely in the sense of an ecmesiastical 
law laid down by public Church authority. It 
is contrasted with civil law, which is lex (j-tS/ios). 
Gratian defines the ivord in this sense : 

■ Ecclesiastioa constitutio canonis nomine censetar’ (ad D. S, 
61); ‘porro canonum alii sunt decreta pontifleam, alii statuta 
conciliorum' (f5. ad c. 2). 

Since about the 8th cent, collections of such canons 
were made under the titles Liber canonum, Corpus 
canonum, etc. So arose the term ius canonicum, 
the law made by CMons, in this sense. But, since 
the typical collection of canons, the Corpus iuris 
canoniei, was closed in 1317, it has been common 
to use the term ius canonicum only for what is con- 
tained therein and in the ‘Extrauagantes’ which 
form its supplement (to the 16th cent.). In this 
sense it docs not cover later Church law ; on the 
other hand, it includes much contained in the 
Corpus iuris canoniei which is really civil law. 

Although so far these definitions are taken 
from Western canonists, and so represent Roman 
Catholic principles, they are general ones, which 
are accepted on all sides. We shall here describe 
Roman Catholic canon law ; for that of the Eastern 
Churches see the following article. 

II. ItOMAN Catroljo casoh LAW.—i. Written 
and unwritten law. — Roman Catholic canon law 
distinguishes first between two sources of law, ius 
scriptum and ius non scriptum. The ius scriptum 
consists of laws which are formally laid down by 
authority in an authentic document; ius non scrip- 
tum is the law which arises from practical applica- 
tion on the part of the community, without any 
such formal promulgation. It does not cease to be 
ius non scriptum when it is written down, but only 
when it is promulgated anew by authority under 
the conditions which make a written law. 

(a) The /on^^w iuris canoniei scripti are : (1) The 
NT. The OT is not considered a source of Christ- 
ian law at all, but at most an adminiculum. The 
positive old Law was abolished by the preaching of 
the gospel, and its moral precepts are contained in 
natural law. So the OT, os such, does not occur 
as a fans iuris at all. On the other hand, the 
NT and the laws therein contained constitute the 
foundation of Church positiv'e law. From the NT 
we have three principles — the power of legislation 
given by Christ to His Church, the constitution 
o* the Church as an organism with a hierarchy, 
and the social character of Christianity, from 
which we conclude that the Church is a perfect 
society, having the rights of such. These are the 
foundation of all positive Church law. (2) The 
decrees of synods. Before the Council of Trent 
decrees about faith were called dogmas, and those 
about positive law were called canons. The Coun- 
cil of Trent changed these terras, calling its decrees 
about faith canones, and its disciplinary laws de- 
creta. The Vatican Council followed tliis new 
terminology. Only the decrees of ecumenical 
councils have force for all Catholics ; those of 
particular councils oblige only those for whom 
they are promulgated, over whom the council has 
jurisdiction. But many decrees of particular 
synods have since become universal by virtue of 
a new promulgation of universal authority ex- 
tending them. Disciplinary decrees of ecumenical 
councils oblige until they are repealed by universal 
authority. 'The Church has the power of abro- 
gating or modifying her otvn positive laws. (3) 
Constitutions of popes. The pope, by virtue of 
his universal jurisdiction, has the power of making 
laws for the whole Church. He does this in two 
forms— in a more solemn form by bulls ^bnllcc) and 
less solemnly by briefs {breues). There is no differ- 
ence in the binding force of bulls and briefs ; the 
greater or less solemnity concerns only the im- 
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portance of the matter. Bulls are regularly issued 
from the papal Chancellery ; before Leo xin. they 
were written in Gothic characters and had attached 
a leaden seal tied to the parchment by silk threads. 
Leo XIII., in 1878, ordered that in future bulls 
should be written in Roman letters and sealed with 
a red seal representing St. Peter and St. Paul and 
bearing the name of the pope. Only in hulls of 
special importance is the old leaden seal to be re- 
tained. Bulls always begin -with the name of the 
pope and the title ‘ Seruus Seruomm Dei ’ only ; 
briefs begin with a fuller title and are sealed in 
red with the seal of the Fisherman. They are 
prepared at the Secretariate of Briefs. The use 
of bulls or briefs is not easy to account for. Fre- 
quently matters of great importance are determined 
not by bulls but by briefs (see, further, art. Bulls 
AKD Briefs). According to the matter and the 
force of obligation, papal constitutions ate vari- 
ously distinguished. General laws for the whole 
Church are called by the generic name constitu- 
tions, and decreta are those which are issued 
‘ motu proprio ’ ; literm decretals generally come 
from a consultation and are answers to questions. 
Encyclicals are addressed to the bishops of tlie 
whole Church or to those of some province. With 
regard to the extension of their binding force, we 
distinguish between constitutions generals for 
all and rscripta for special coses, to which alone 
normally they apply. All Roman Catholics are 
bound by general constitutions, and also by epis- 
tolm decretalcs if they are expressly extended to 
all. Otherwise, they do not constitute a general 
law, from defect of promulgation. Immediately 
they bind only those to whom they are addressed. 
But to others they have the force of authentic 
interpretations of law, and are often published 
with the purpose of constituting a precedent. 
Rescripts have no legal force except for those 
to whom they are addressed. Rescripts may be 
iustiticc, containing an obligation, or gratioe, con- 
ferring a favour, or mixtce. 

So far we have considered the fonts iuris 
generalis, lus particulare is made by the decrees 
of provincial councils, diocesan laws, or statutes 
of corporations, such as chapters for their own 
body. It is obvious that a particular authority 
can bind only those who are subject to it. Many 
civil laws are included as particular canon law; 
not that the Church recognizes the right of a civic 
authority to legislate in ecclesiastical matters, but 
either because they are the civil sanction of already 
existing Church laws or because Church authority 
has given them the force of canon law. Connected 
with civil law are concordats. These be^an in the 
Middle Ages, e.g., the ‘Concordatum Cmixtinum’ 
of 1122, between Pope Calixtus ii. and the Em- 
peror Henry v., which put an end to the dilute 
about investitures {see art. Investiture Con- 
troversy). A concordat is defined as ‘a treaty 
between Ecclesiastical and CivU authorities, by 
which the connexion between both societies con- 
cerning mixed affairs is regulated.*' According 
to modem principles, only the pope makes the 
concordat on the side of the Church. For the 
State its governing authority acts._ The matters 
treated in concordats are all the ' mixed ’ questions 
in which both Church and State have an interest, 
such as questions of property, marriage, presenta- 
tions to benefices, and so on. Concordats are now 
generally said by Roman Catholic canonists to be 
trae bilateral contracts, which oblige both sides 
in justice, being binding on the subjects of both 
powers as particular Cliurch law and civil law 
(see, further, art. Concordat). _ 

(6) The fonts iuris canonici non scripti are : 
(1) Natural law ns the origin of all positive law. 

J a Alchner, Compendium juris eect.^, Brixen, 1900, p. 26. 


The basis of positive law is the principles of 
natural law ; nor can positive authority make any 
law which contradicts that of nature. (2) Tra- 
dition, which affects principles of discipline as 
well as_ those of faith. So we distinguisli divine, 
apostolic, and ecclesiastical traditions in matters 
which bind conduct. (3) Custom Iconsneiudo). 
This plays a great part in Catholic canon law. It 
is defaned as : ‘ A law introduced by the repetition 
of similar actions on the part of the community, 
with the consent of the legislator.’ ' The difference 
between consuetudo and traditio is that in the 
case of a law coming through tradition it is pre- 
sumed that it was originally formally promulgated 
by authority, although knowledge of that pro- 
mulgation is to he had only through tradition. 
In the case of custom there is no promulgation 
at the beginning ; the law gradually acquires its 
force through repeated acts. Custom is, in fact, 
the same principle as prescription, except tliat 
prescription usually connotes a right, and con- 
suetudo a duty. It may be universal for the 
whole Church, special in the case of a particular 
though perfect society iu its own order (as a 
chapter or religious order), or specialissitna, if it 
affects an imperfect society, such as a family or 
parish. 

Custom may be according to law, in which case 
it only makes the force of the law more clear, and 
perhaps interprets it (hence the proverb, _ ‘ Con- 
suetudo est optima legum interpres') ; or it may 
be beside the law (‘prseter legem’), adding to, but 
not contradicting, the lex scripia; or it may be 
against the law (‘ contra legem’), which abrogates 
or abolishes a law. This is the most important 
case. It is called desuetudo when custom simply 
abolishes a law by continual non-observance, 
consuetudo contraria when hy repeated acts a now 
law is introduced which abrogates a former one. 

There are many precautions in canon law against 
the too easy admittance of custom. _ First, it must 
be introduced hy a perfect community, by one 
which has the power of making or receiving a true 
law, as distinct from a particular precept. Hence 
one man can never obtain a right for himself by 
repeated acts. The custom must be introduced 
by repeated, free, and public acts on the part of 
the greater part of the community. Most canon- 
ists require that these acts should not be made 
through an erroneous opinion (c.g., ignorance that 
the law exists) ; they must certainly be free, in 
the sense of not being made through force or fear. 
Nor is a new law introduced by custom when tlia 
people who practise the custom do so witli the 
deliberate consciousness that they are merely per- 
forming a free work of piety. There must be, at 
least eventually, some signs of an intention (not 
necessarily explicit) to prescribe a custom prroter 
legem.’ The object of a consuetudo may be any- 
thmg which is not opposed to natural law, _ or 
opposed to right reason, or an immediate occasion 
of sin, or injurious in itself to the whole system of 
Church discipline. The only general and certain 
principle that can he laid down with regard to tuo 
time required for a custom to obtain the force of 
law is that there must be a sufficiently repeatea 
number of acts, extending over a sufficient time, 
for a reasonable person to be able to say tliat 
custom is already iu firm possession. GemTa ly 
canonists apply to consuetudo the same 
as are required by civil law for the prescription of 
a right. For customs ‘prmter legem 8°™° 
mand ten years, for customs ‘ contm 
years. Others think ten years sufficient m tins 
case too, at least when it is a case if ’v 

has never been observed by the communitj , 
which custom began as soon as the law u a p 
1 Aichncr, op. eit. p. 31. 
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mulgated. The last condition for a consuctudo, 
and the most important, is the consent of the 
legislator. This really does away with all that 
otherivise would be anomalous in the principle of 
consuctudo, and makes it consistent with the 
normal principles of canon law. For in this case 
also the rule obtains that ultimately the only 
source of law is the act of the legislator in some 
form. The consent of the legislator may be ex- 
pressed, or tacit, or merely legal, when he is 
Ignorant of the custom, but intends in general to 
apply always the canonical principles affecting 
custom. In such a case he has an implicit intention 
■\vith regard to each particular custom, even if he 
does not know of it. In this case, too, the real 
source of the obligation of the consuctudo is the 
will of the legislator. When the legislator knows 
of the custom and could put a stop to it but does 
not do so, we have a case of tacit consent. Custom 
may be abolished by abrogation, which simply 
puts an end to the one which now exists, but in 
no way prevents a new custom of the same kind 
from arising ; or by prohibition, which not only 
ends the custom but forbids a new one to arise ; 
and, finally, by reprobation, which declares the 
custom to be in itself pernicious and incapable of 
ever obtaining the force of law. But the formulas 
which are often appended to positive laws (such as 
‘non obstante quacumque consuetudine ’) do not 
always mean as much as they would seem to 
mean. Often such formulas are intended only to 
make the beginning of a consuctudo confraria 
more difficult. A new positive law is always 
supposed to abrogate general customs contrary to 
it, but not local customs, unless a clause to this 
effect is added. A custom may be abolished by a 
new custom opposed to it, or by simple desuetude. 

Other fontes iuris canonici non scripti are 
enumerated in the text-books. There are the 
opinions of learned canonists. These are not 
strictly a source of law ; but the responsa pniden- 
turn, as in Roman civU law, so also in canon law, 
are considered a safe guide as to the meaning of 
laws whose form is ambiguous ; they_ furnish a 
precedent according to which authentic declara- 
tions are made ; as in moral theology, the consent 
of a number of canonists of repute constitutes a 
probability which may be followed aafelv. In 
much the same way the Fathers of the Church, 
though each one has no more authority than the 
reason he gives, form a witness of tradition which 
is often of great importance. Moreover, many 
sayings and decisions of Fathers have aftenvards 
been incorporated into authentic collections of 
laws, and from this incorporation receive the force 
of law in the strict sense. In matters concerning 
which there is yet no positive law, it is probable 
that the judgment of illustrious Fathers will be 
considerea when a law is framed. Many early 
text-books of canon law include answers of Fathers 
and their sentences in test cases. The usus/oreiisis 
also occurs in connexion with ius non scriptum. 
Thus a repeated number of decisions in special 
cases, which all show agreement until the same 
general principle, form a precedent which may be 
of great importance for general law. Here it is 
rohable tliat, if a new law be draivn up, it will 
e in accordance with the precedent set by the 
usus forensis. Meanwhile this use gives a greater 
or less probability as to the correct interpretation 
of laws. Among the Roman tribunals which 
make the usus forensis the Rota Romana is of 
chief importance. Formerly disputed cases from 
all parts of the world were sent to the Rota for 
judgment. Its jniisdiction is now lirnited by that 
of other tribunals ; but it still remains the most 
important one. 

The stplus curia; also occurs among the fontes 


non scripti. This means the use of certain con- 
ventional or technical terms and methods of 
procedure, which the student of canon law sliould 
understand, since they atiect the meaning of the 
decisions. 

2 . History pf Ihe sources of canon law. — 
Canonists^ distinguish three main periods of canon 
law — the ius antiquum from the foundation of the 
Church to the publication of Gratian’s Dccrctum, 
ius nouum from Gratian to the Council of Trent, 
and ius nouissimum from the Council of Trent to 
our own time. 

(1) Ius antiquum . — ^After the NT there is but 
little ennon law extant down to the Council of 
Nicma (325). The modem canonist in practice 
does not refer much to this time, but in theory the 
same rules apply to it as to later times. A law 
made during the first three centuries by proper 
authority binds the subjects of that authority till 
it be repealed or fall into desuetude. But there 
are hardly any such documents now extant. There 
are a few papal letters, letters of other bishops, 
such as St. Cyprian, and the decrees of one or two 
councUs, such as the two held at Carthage in 250. 
Moreover, since later legislation has covered almost 
the whole field of possible Church law, it is unlikely 
that any law of the first three centuries would be 
cited. It win have been either re-enacted or abro- 
gated at a later period.^ After the Council of Niciea 
we have a large collection of canons, chiefly pseudo- 
apostolic, such as the Canons of Hippolytus, the 
various Church Orders, etc. The most important 
of these are the so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons. When it was believed that these 
were the work of the apostles, naturally they 
seemed of enormous importance. The Quinisextum 
Synod (‘ in Trullo,’ at Constantinople, 092) recog- 
nized the 85 Apostolic Canons as an authentic 
source of canon law, whereas in the West a Roman 
synod under Pope Gelasius i. rejected them as 
spurious as early as 495. Eventually fifty of these 
canons, by their reception in the Corpus iuris, 
obtained a certain recognition, tliough not techni- 
cally authority, in the West. Now that every one 
knows that they are spurious, they have only an 
archfeological interest. Some of them, however, 
are really repetitions of authentic canons of Nic.Ta 
and the Synod of Antioch in 341. From the 
Council of Niccea (325) there are decrees of ecu- 
menical synods, which have the full force of law for 
the whole Church, and those of particular synods, 
which are authentic sources for the provinces con- 
cerned. The other source of the ius antiquum 
consists of papal letters and decrees. There are 
literm synodica; (treating chiefly of matters of 
faith) and papal decrees in various forms from the 
time of Damasus I. (3G6-3S4). These ate collected 
in Begesta, and still have full force, unless they 
have been repealed by later legislation. 

Long before the famous Dccrctum Gratiani 
attempts had been made to collect and arrange the 
growing mass of sources of canon law. The first 
collection of this kind is the so-called Versio His- 
panica, long supposed to be the work of St. Isidore 
of Seville. Really it is a Greek collection, to which 
a Latin translation was added in Italy. Its first 
edition, composed and translated not long after the 
4th cent., contained only tlie decrees of Nicma ; to 
these the Latin version added those of Sardica, 
then supposed in the West to be Nicene. Later 
the decrees of Ancyra, Neo-Ctesaroa, and Gangra 
were added. Such a collection would naturally 
constantly be brought up to date, and new canons 
wotild be added by copyists. Finally, in Spanish 
and Gnllican texts, the c.anons of Cllalcedon were 
added. From the 5th to the 9th centuries there 
are a number of such collections. The so-c.allcd 
Versio prisca is an Italian translation of a Greek 
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coUectioa made in the early 5th century. In Gaul 
a great but disordered collection of canons of 
councils, and of papal and episcopal letters, was 
made in the beginning of the 6th century. This 
was published by Pasguier Quesnel,^ who thought 
it to be the oldest official Roman collection. P. 
Maassen counts thirteen other early Gallican col- 
lections of the kind.^ In Italy Dionysius Exiguus 
(536) made two large collections, one of canons and 
one of decretals (papal letters) down to Anastasius 
II. (496-498). These were then joined together, and 
became the official Roman text-book, practically 
displacing all others. Later canons were added to 
the collection. Pope Adrian I. in 774 sent a copy 
of this to Charles the Great (with additions down 
to his own time). This became the official Codex 
Canonum of the Church of Gaul. It was made 
State law in Charles’s empire in 803. In Africa 
the chief collections are the Breuiatio Canonum of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus in the first half of the 6th 
cent., and the Concordia Canonum of Creseentius 
about the year 690. Spain had a number of such 
collections. In the end of the 6th cent., Martin, 
Bishop of Braga, made a GoUcctio Canonum (also 
Imown as Liber Gapifuloritm). About the same 
time appeared an Epitome from Martin of Braga 
and ocher sources ; from this further Epitomes 
were made. It was also at the end of the 6th 
cent, that the great Hispana Collectio was com- 
posed. The preface of this is taken for the chief 
part from the Etymologies of St. Isidore of Seville 
(t 636). This is the main source of pseudo-Isidore. 
In the 9th cent, it was increased by a weat number 
of forged decretals and was ascribed oy the forger 
to St. Isidore. Ireland had a collection of canons, 
chiefly taken from Dionysius, about the end of the 
7th century. In the 9th cent, appeared three 
colleotions in the Frankish Idngdom which con- 
sisted largely of forged documents. These are 
the Collection of Capitularies of Benedict Levita, 
the famous forged Eecretals (pseudo-Isidore), and 
the Capitula Angilramni, The forged Decretals 
especially had a disastrous effect on later canon 
law. They contain so great a mass of documents, 
touching all kinds of matter, that for centuries 
canonists took their material from them. It is 
now generally admitted that the forged Decretals 
were compiled between the years 847 and 853, in 
Ganl. They were probably begun at Mainz and 
completed at Rheims. The compiler calls himself 
Isidorus Mercator (in other copies, Isidorus Pec- 
cator or Mercatus). Various persons have been 
suggested as the compiler (Benedict Levita, Rothad 
of Soissons, etc.). The forgeries consist for the 
most part in ascribing authentic documents of 
a later age to an earlier one. In the 15th cent. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Gusa and John Turrecremata 
first doubted their authenticity. Since then this 
has been so established that no one any longer 
quotes them. 0 ther collections are those of Regmo 
of Prum ( 0 . 906), Burchard of Worms (t 1025), 
Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal Deusdedit 
(1086-87), and the Deerctum and Pannormia of 
Ivo of Chartres (t 1117). 

(2) Pus nouum. — The ius nouum begins with the 
Dccrctzcm of Gratian, which superseded all earlier 
■ones and became the universally accepted collection 
of the Middle Ages in the West. 

Gratian (Magister Gratianus) was a Benedictine 
monk at Bologna. He lectured on canon law, and, 
feeling the need of a text-book, he composed his 
Deerctum about the year 1150. He intended this 
to be not so much a collection of canons as a text- 
book in which belays down theses and proves them 
by quotations. In eacli case he first states a thesis 
(these statements are the ‘ dicta Gratiani,’ which ' 

1 In the Opera Leonis Marini, ii. (Paris, 1675). 

2 Gesch. der Quellen und derLit. deS can. Rechts, pp. 821-S73. 


come first); then, as proof, he quotes documents, 
canons of synods, papal decrees, and even, civil 
Jaws. His idea was also to harmonize apparently 
discordant canons; hence the name, given either 
by himself or soon after, Discordantium canonum 
Concordia. Gratian’s book was, in comparison with 
all that had gone before it, so well airanged, and 
contained so much matter, that it soon became the 
universal text-hook in the West. No other can- 
onical work approaches it in importance. Soon it 
began to be commented. An immediate disciple 
of Gratian, Paucapalea, made the divisions of fte 
first and third parts as we have them now. He 
also added notes which have become incorporated 
into the w'ork, each under the special heading 
‘Palea’ (for Paucapalea); then the notes of other 
commentators were added with the same heading, 
so that ‘Palea’ became a general title for notes at 
the end of Gratian’s ‘ Distinctiones.’ A mass of 
longer commentaries and glosses gathered around 
the text. The ‘Glossa ordinaria’ printed at the 
foot of modern editions is by lohannes Teutoniens 
(Johann Zemeke), Canon of Halherstadt (tl245), 
and Bartholomew of Brescia {t 1258). After the 
work had passed through innumerable hands and 
had received all manner of additional notes and 
corruptions of the text. Pope Pius IV. appointed a 
special commission of cardinals to revise it. They 
continued their -work under Pius V. These are the 
‘ Correctores Romani ’ whose corrections are added 
beneath the text. Finally, Gregory XIII. in 1852 
issued an authentic printeu edition of theDecretum. 

It consists of three parts. Part i, (sometimes called ‘Trao- 
tatus ordinendotum') treats of the sources of canon law and of 
ecclesiastical persons and offices. It has 101 Distinctiones, each 
of which begins with a dictum headed ‘ Gratianus.’ This is his 
thesis. It is then proved by a number of canons. At the end 
often comes the Palea. Originally these Distinctiones and canons 
were not numbered, and were quoted by their Drst words. The 
edition of Charles Duroonlin (Paris, 1647) is the first to number 
them, he Conte (Taris, 1650) numbered tbe Palc»_ ^o. 
Part ii. contains solutions of disputed questions. It is dividM 
into 36 Gauss. Each begins with a statement of the cmb by 
Gratian, followed by a number of * Quaestiones,' each having a 
proposition by Gratian, which is then proved by a number oi 
canons. Among these is one nuasstio which amounts to a cony 
plete treatise or excursus by itself. This is the third quastio 
of Causa xxxiii. It bears the special title ‘ Traotatus do Poenl- 
tentia ’ and is divided into seven Distinotiones and these again 
into canons. *De Poenitentia* is quoted as a separate treatise. 
Part iii. is headed ■ de Gonseoratione.' It treats of liturgical 
matters, especially of the Mass. This part has live Distinctiones, 
each beginning with a ‘dictum Gratiani,' which is proved by a 
series of canons. The second and third parte also have Palcn. 

There is a recognized manner of quoting the Recretum 
Gratiani which should be noted. Since each part 
differently, it is not necessary to begin by saying which pan 
one quotes; this is shown by the quotetiqn itself, ^om ine 
first part we quote by canon and Distinctio (c. and D.); tnus 
‘c. 3, D. XCT.’ means the third canon of the nmety-ufth Uis- 
tinotio of the first part. In quoting tbe second part three 
numbers occur, those of the canon. Causa, and qmcstlo (in tiiai 
order): e.o. 'o. 6, O. vii. q. i.’ The treatise ‘de Poenitentia 
is known by the addition of those words (or in a shortencu 
form, ‘de Poen.,' or even ‘D.P.'I.then (either befory or after 
this) come the canon and the y ■ ' ' 

In quoting the third part the ' ■ . ' . 

added; otherwise the quotatii . _ . , 

same as in the first part— ‘ c. 123, D. iv., de Gonsecr. 

Gratian’s Deerctum then became tfie nucleus of 
the Corpus iuris canonici, of which it is still the 
first (about half in length). To this OTadu^y four 
other parts were added. Gratian bad used canons 
down to Innocent II. ; the latest quoted by him is 
of 1139. As time went on, and further material 
accumulated, it became necessary to add to these. 
Notably tbe third and fourth Lateran councils 
(1179 and 1215) added considerably to the matenal 
of canon law in tbe West.^ During this 
when tbe papacy reached its greatest *“ 

civil life, a great number of 
issued. After Gratian about seventeen diiierent 
compilations of this new material wore mme, 
when Pope Gregory IX. thought P“¥‘® 
authentic addition to the Decretum Gratiani. xma 
was prepared by St. Baymnnd of Pennafort, 
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pope’s penitentiary. Gregory published this col- 
lection in 1234 by the bull Bex pacificus, sent it to 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna, and ordered 
that it should be accepted as authentic. This is 
the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

The work is divided into five books, treating of the matters 
described in the verse ‘Index, indicium, clerus, connubin, 
crimen,’ namely of ecclesiastical officials and judges, of pro- 
cedure in canon law, of the rights, duties, and property of 
clerks, of laws about marriage, of criminal cases and their pro- 
cess. Each book is divided further into ‘Tituli,’ and these into 
‘ Capitula.’ This division already existed in the compilation of 
Bernard of Pavia (Papiensis), about 1191, which is the basis of 
that of Gregory ix 

The sign by which a quotation from this part of the Corpus 
tun's canonici maj bo known is the word ‘ extra ’or the letter 
I, meaning that it is outside the Oecretum Gratiani. Thus : 
* c. 1, X, de clericis non resid. (ni. 3) ’ means the first chapter of 
the Titulus 3 (which is about clerks who do not reside) of book 
ni., extra, namely, in the Decretals of Gregory ix. The addition 
of the heading of the Titulus is now no longer necessary, since 
in later editions they are numbered. 

The work has been enlarged since it was first 
published. Raymund, with the idea of maintain- 
ing brevity, did not write out the statement of the 
case, but only the solution. Nor did he quote the 
whole Decretal, but only fragments of it. The 
result of this was that it was often impossible to 
understand his text unless one went to the original 
source. To remedy this Le Conte in his edition 
(Paris, 1556) added "U’hat Raymund had omitted. 
These additions are the ‘ partes decisfe,’ printed in 
italics in modem editions. Tlie decretals are 
arranged in chronological order; in some cases 
Raymund, when the matter did not seem suffi- 
ciently clear, obtained from the pope a special 
decree made to be inserted here. These are put at 
the end of the Tituli. Tiiere is a ‘ Glossa ordinaria ’ 
made by Bernardus de Bottone of Parma (1263). 

The third part of the Cotptis iuris canonici con- 
sists of the Liher Sextus Decretalium, added by 
Boniface 'Viii. It is the sixth book after the five 
of Gregory rx. This became necessary in the same 
way as those of Gregory IX. In 1245 and 1274 tlie 
first and second Councils of Lyons had been held. 
From the decrees of these, of popes since Gregory 
IX., and of his own, Boniface vill. in 1298 published 
his Liber Sextus, by the bull Sacrosanctce. In this 
he expressly forbids any decrees to be accepted as 
valid except those contained in this collection. 
John Andre® made the ‘ Glossa ordinaria ’ to this 
part of the Corpus. At the end the pope added 88 
‘Regulae iuris,’ short maxims about procedure. 
The Liber Sextus is divided in the same Avay as the 
Decretals of Gregory ix. Although the whole is 
the Liber Sextus, it has itself five books, divided 
into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted as in Gregory 
IX., except that, instead of x, we write ‘ in vi,’ 

The fourth part of the Corpus iuris canonici is 
the Constitutiones Clcmentincc. In 1314, plement 
V. published a collection of his own Constitutions, 
including those of the Council of Vienne (1311- 
12) ; but he died before his work had been re- 
ceived by the Universities of Orleans and Paris, to 
whom it was addressed. His successor, John xxii., 
in 1317 sent the collection to the University of 
Bologna with the bull Quoniam nulla, ordering its 
use by schools of canon law and in courts. Clement 
meant to call his collection the Seventh Book of 
Decretals ; but, since it contains only his oum, not 
all those "which had been issued since Boniface Vlli.. 
the commentators refused to give it this title and 
called it the Constitutiones Clementina:. 

It is dividsd, like the Decretals of Gregory ix., into five books, 
and tliese into Tituli and chapters. It is quoted in the same 
^Tay, with the special rubric ‘Olcm,’ instead of ‘X. It has a 
Glossa by John Aidrem (1320), improved by Francis Zarabella 
(U17). 

These collections, those of Gratian, Gregory ix., 
Boniface viii., and Clement V., constitute me 
Corpus iuris canonici clausum, a name which be- 
gins with a misunderstanding of a phrase in the 


acts of the Council of Basel. ^ The Corpus iuris 
canonici, however, received yet two appendices. 
Decrees made later, and, therefore, not in the Cor- 
pus, were called ‘Extrauagantes,’ as being outside 
the official book. Then they began to be added to 
copies of the Corpus as an appendix. Finally, John 
Chappuis in his edition (Paris, 1500) printed two 
such appendices of ‘Extrauagantes’ which, al- 
though collected only by his private authority, 
are now always added. 'These are the 20 ‘Extra- 
uagantes’ of Pope John XXII. (1310-34), which 
bad already been edited with a (Jlossa by Zcnzel- 
inus de Cassanis in 1325. They are distributed in 
14 Tituli. The other appendix contains ‘Extra- 
uagantes communes,’ decrees of various popes from 
Boniface VIU. (1294-1303) to SLxtus rv. (1471-84). 
Chappuis published seventy of these ; later (in 1503) 
five more were added. These are arranged in five 
boolcs on the same principle as those of Gregory rx. 
Butthefourthbook (‘ Connubia’) is wanting, because 
there had been no new decrees about marriage. 
The whole work is considered one Corpus, including 
the ‘ Extrauagantes.’ Matthew of Lyons in 1590 
published a so-called ‘ Liber Septimus ’ containing 
constitutions of popes from Sixtus iv. to Sixtus v. 
(1585-90); and Paul Lancelloti in 1503 wrote a 
compendium of canon law which he called Institu- 
tiones iuris canonici. These also, with the approval 
of Paul V., have been added to the Corpus since 
1605. They can hardly be considered in any sense 
part of it, though they are authentic collections 
which may be used in canonical processes. 

This is the end of the Corpus iuris canonici. Its 
historical importance is enormous. For centuries 
it has been the one official collection of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; it is the most important book 
of canon law ever published. But, in spite of the 
reverence ■with which it is still regarded, it has 
ceased to have more than a historical interest. 
There has been far-reacliing legislation since, 
notably by the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
Moreover, the Corpus has many errors of various 
kinds. Gratiau’s decree, its nucleus, is not on the 
level of modem eradition. He quotes a number of 
spurious papaldecrees, including raanyfrom pseudo- 
Isidore. It is not likely that any further additions 
will be made to a work which would need rather 
complete re-casting. At the Vatican Council one 
of the Postulata was for a neiv Corpus, to bo made 
by a special commission. Meanwhile the modem 
canonist refers rather to a modem work, 

'The Corpus iuris canonici has not the same 
authority throughout. Although it is an official 
collection, this does not mean that everything in 
it must be accepted as authentic. The Dccrctum 
Gratiani has never been made a ‘codex legalis’ 
in the strict sense. Therefore it remains, in itself, 
a private collection, which confers no new force on 
the decrees -which it quotes. Each of these has no 
more value than it had before Gratian quoted it. 
His Dicta and the Pale® have no juridic value. 
But the Decretals of Gregory IX., Boniface VUI., 
and Clement V. were published as a ‘ codex legalis.’ 
This means that the publication, apart from their 
origin, was promulgation of anew law. All that 
is in them thereby obtained the value of common 
law, even xvhen the original decree was addressed 
to some particular person only. But this law is 
subject to tbe usual conditions. It may be abro- 
gated, prescribed against, etc., as may all pommon 
law. According to the opinion of c.anonists, the 
constitutions among the ‘Extrauagantes’ do not 
receive any new authority from their insertion 
here. 

1 The Council speaks ol papal reservations ‘ which are included 
in the Corpus' (‘in corpore mris capretse ciausis') fsess. xxlil. 0 
(Mansi, xxhe., col. 120, E)). From this phrase oriifin.atcd the 
idea of 0 ‘ Corpus iuris canonici clausum,’ afterwards adopted in 
many documents, e.g. Benedict liv. in the const. lam fere, etc 
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(3) lus nouissimtem. — The ius nouissimum be- 
gins -with the Council of Trent (1545-63). Of the 
twenty-five sessions of the Council, thirteen made 
decrees affecting law. These decrees were to have 
force as soon as they were promulgated. This was 
done by the bull Benedictus Bern of Pins V. in 1564. 
The pope fixed 1st May of that year as the date 
from which the decrees sbotdd be in force. The 
question occurs whether it be possible lawfully for 
a custom to abrogate any Tridentine decree. The 
possibility of this has often been denied, so that 
there is an axiom often quoted : ' Contra concilium 
Tridentinum non ualet consuetudo.’ This axiom 
has no authority behind it. It is true that the 
Council of Trent has the gravest authority ; but 
there is no reason to suppose an exception to the 
common principle about consuetude in this case 
either. In fact, a number of customs have arisen 
against its decrees in various parts of the Church, 
which, supposing the usual conditions, are admitted 
as lawful. In order that there might be a per- 
manent body capable of giving authentic inter- 
pretations of the Tridentine decrees, Pius m 
founded the ‘Congregatio concilii Tridentini inter- 
pres’ (commonly called the 'Sacra congregatio 
concilii,’ ‘ S.C.G,’). This congregation still exists ; 
it has acquired extended functions regarding other 
matters also. 

_ Since the Council of Trent there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the sources of canon law. 
The immense number of papal constitutions is 
edited in the Bullarium Romammi, of which 
several _ editions have appeared, the most impor- 
tant being the Magnum Bullarium JRomanum of 
Luxemburg {1726-^58} and Kome (1733-56). There 
is also a Bullarii Eomani Continuatio (Rome, 
1835-57), bringing it down to Gregory XVi. 
(1831-46). These are in themselves only private 
collections. But Benedict xiv. (1740-58) pub- 
lished a collection of his oivn bulls (1754-58). 
The publication of this work is considered equi- 
valent to a new promulgation ; so that Benedict 
XIV. ’s Bullarium has the same authority, as a 
collection, as the Decretals of Gregory IX., etc,, 
in the Corpus iuris canonici. The disciplinary 
decrees of the Vatican Council (1870) form a /ons 
iuris of great importance. The laws of Pius DC. 
(1846-78), including the Syllabus of 1864,^ and 
of Leo XIII. (1878-1903)* are published in special 
collections. Since the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
there have been concordats with various States, 
and provincial synods. During the late ponti- 
ficate there has been considerable legislation. The 
Holy See functions through the Roman Congre- 
gations. 

According- to the reform of Pius x. (Sapienti consilio, 190S), 
there are now twelve Congregations of Cardinals : (1) ‘ S. Cong. 
Sancti OfBcii’ (the Inquisition), which looks after matters of 
faith and morals, indulgences, matters affecting the theology of 
the sacraments, and certain marriage cases ; (2) ‘ S. Cong. Con- 
sistorialis,’ which has to do with consistories, and with the affairs 
of dioceses not under propaganda ; (3) ‘ S. Cong, de disciplina 

Saorainentorum,’ for disoip'" . .• ments; 

(4) ‘ S. Cong. Concilii ' (se. ■ . (5) * S. 

Cong, de Eeligiosis,’ for af ■ : ■ . ■ Cong, 

de Propaganda Bde,’ for mi . , for the , 

Roman rite and one for Eastern rites ; (7) ‘ S. Cong. Indicia,’ ! 
which forbids dangerous books; (8) ‘S. Cong, sacrorum rituum,’ , 
for rites and ceremonies ; (9) ‘S. Cong. Cierimoniamm,’ for non- j 
liturgical ceremonies, especially those of the papal court; | 
(10) ‘ S. Cong, pro negotils eccl. extraordinariis,’ for concordats | 
and other affairs of special importance ; (11) ‘ S. Cong, studi- 
orum,’ for schools, seminaries, and universities ; (12) ‘S. Cong, 
renouanda fabricjo S. Petri,’ which looks after the property and 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

There are three Roman ‘Officia’; the'Cancel- 
leria apostolica,’ which prepares and sends bulls 
concerning the erection of new dioceses, chapters, 
and other important matters ; the ‘ Dataria aposto- 
liea,’ whicli has to do chiefly with minor benefices ; 

1 Acta Pii IX., 2 vols., Rome, lSlS-75. 

- Jjconis Xlir. tncyclicm, constilutiones et epistoUe, 2 vols., 
Milan, 1887. 


and the ‘ Camera apostolica,’ which looks after the 
property of the Holy See, especially ‘sede ua- 
cante,’ and gives jurisdiction to the Canierlenuo 
for that time. There are three Tribunals : the 
Poenitentiaria,’ which has to do with matters of 
confession and others ‘in foro intemo’only; the 
‘S. Romana Rota,’ the highest tribunal for all 
canonical eases; and the ‘Signatura apostolica,’ 
which is the court of appeal that may reverse the 
judgment of the Rota or of the congregations. 
Among the commissions instituted by Pius x. 
the most important for our purpose is the ‘ Com- 
missio pro codilicatione iuris canonici.’ This 
has undertaken the enormous task of revising, 
simplifying, and codifying the whole body of 
Roman Catholic canon law. 

The position of the Uniates (Christians of East- 
ern rites in union with Rome) has nothing abnor- 
mal in principle, though practically they have 
many points of canon law special to themselves. 
They are hound, as are all Catholics, by ecu- 
menical laws, but not by all papal constitutions, 
since many of these are intended only for Latins. 
The sources of canon law for Uniates are the 


canons of synods held before the great schism of 
the 9th cent., except sncli as have been abrogated 
since ; their liturgical hooks approved by the Holy 
See ; and their local synods approved in the same 
way. There have been seversd of these, some of 
great importance, e.g. the Ruthenian Synod of 
Zamoisk in 1720,* the Maronite Synod^ of Motmt 
Lebanon, held at the monastery of Dexr Luwaise 
in 1736,* and the Armenian synod held at Rome in 
1911.* They are hound by special papal consti- 
tutions for Eastern Churches and by decrees of 
propaganda addressed to them. In 1631 Urban 
VIU. declared that Uniates are bound by general 
papal decrees in three cases only : when the decree 
concerns a matter of faith, when they are expressly 
named, and when something is decreed whiclgim- 
plicitly affects them. The local law of one Uniate 
church does not affect the others, unless it he ex- 
plicitly extended to them ; nor has the authority 
of one jurisdiction over the others, unless it is 
received by delegation from the Holy See. 

Literatcke. — F. Maassen, Gesch. der Quelfen and tkr 
Idteralur des can. Rechts im Abendlande, Graz, 1870; J. r. 
von Schulte, Gesch. der Quellen und Literatur dea can.EichU, 
Stuttgart, 1876-80, Das leathol. Kirchenrecht, 2 vols., Giessen, 
1856-60 ; W. Martens, Grundnss zu Vorlesu^en ubtr daa 
heutige I'ath. Kirchenrecht, D.inzig, 1868; W. Bickell, Gesch, 
des KirchenrechU, Giessen, 1843 ; I- Thomassin, Anciepew 
nenivelle discipline de PEglise, Lyons, 1678; L. 
antiqua eccl. disciplina dissertationes htslonete, Paris, losni 
P. Laymann, Ius canonicum siue eommentana m {i6ro« 
decretafes, DUIingen, 1668-98; -Z.B. van Espen,Jiw ««fen- 
asticttm uniitersum. Cologne, 1702 ; G. Philhps, AireatnreeW, 
Regensburg, 1845-89; D. Boube, Inslitutiones inns 
Paris, 1852-70 ; D. Craisson, JIanuale totius itms can., do. ISW 
M. de Scbenkl, Institutiones iuris can., Landeshut, 17W, 
J. Devoti, Instilutionum can. libri IV., Rome, 178^ u. 
Audisio, Droit public de I'iglise et des natum chritiennM, 
tr. F. I. J. Labis, Louvain, 1864-66; S. Aichner, 
dium iuris ecclesiastici, Brixen, 1862; F. H. 
buch des hath., oriental, und protest. 

i. Br., 1893 ; I. SUbemagl, Lehrbuch des laith ^I^cherirecMS, 
Regensburg, 1879; P. Hergenrother, i«?ir6«c7i dM Uth. 
KirchenreSites, Freiburg i. Br., ISSS; S. San^meW, 
eeclts. institutiones^, Rome, 1890 ; A. Richter, . 

des hath, und protest. Kirchenrechtes, Uipzig, 1641, t. vneu 
berg, Lehrbuchdes hath, und ecang. .^'rchf’^rec/,tS' d °-18 V, 
J. pkpp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion iuris eccl. orimMU c^.. 
Gross-srordein, 1802; Acta et decrela s. 
tiorum, 1876 (=Conciliorum Cotleclio Laeen^s, n., ^*hurg 
L Br., 1870-90). ADRIAN FORTESCGE. 


LAW (Christian, Eastern).—!. Canon “ 
tie Orthodox Church.— In general 
(rthodox Church agrees with tlie Church of Romo 
s to canon law. She too recognizes the iMi 
1 Sgn. prou. RuOienorum hab. in ciuilate Zamotcioe, Rome, 

^Syn. prou. a R.D. Patr. Antioeheno . . . nati^'s 
'aronitaram ... in Monte Libano eelebrala, Rome, IVJ). 

3 Enevclical Quanta animi, 22 Dec. 1911. 
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tradition (a-opdSoirts), custom [iOos), and positive 
ecclesiastical legislation (4 iK/cX-ija-iaartK^ vo,u.oBe<rta) 
as the sources of canon law. But she takes a 
different attitude towards civil law. As the result 
of the long Byzantine period, during which emper- 
ors made laws for the Church which were accepted 
hy Eastern Bishops, the Orthodox Church gives 
more importance to the State in Church matters 
than does the Church of the West. Orthodox 
canonists explain this. They urge that, as the 
Christian State accepted canon law in its province, 
and confirmed Church law by civil proclamation 
and civil sanctions, so the Church accepts all State 
law, even that of heathen emperors, as hers, so 
long as this does not contradict the canons. By 
this acceptance the Church ‘canonizes’ State law 
and gives it promulgation from herself. John 
Scholasticus (6th cent.), in his collection of canons, 
includes as an appendix a number of the NoucUm 
of Justinian i. which affect Church matters. The 
Nomocanon contains the rule; ‘In cases where 
the canons contain no decision, we must follow the 
laws of the State.’_^ Theodore Balsamon (13th 
cent.), however, ascribes greater authority to the 
canons than to civU laws. In a case of conflict the 
canons, not the laws, must be obeyed. The Ortho- 
dox Church also ascribes canonical authority to 
the resj)oma pmdantum {diroKpCa-en T<2t> cocpCiv), i.e, 
the opinions of learned canonists given in the 
form of answers to ^estions or as statements. In 
this, like the Latin Church, she follows a principle 
of Homan civil law. 

With regard to positive Church law (Kaviiv in the 
strict sense) the Orthodox admit, as binding the 
whole Church, the 85 Canons of the Apostles (to 
which they still give apostolic and ecumenical 
authority, as containing principles derived from 
the Apostles, and as being confirmed by the Tml- 
lan Synod of 692) and the decrees of ecumenical 
synods. Of these they aclcnowledge seven, includ- 
ing the second of Nictea (787) as the last. Although 
they hold their Church to be the whole Church of 
Christ on earth (so that she should have the same 
power of convoking an ecumenical synod as had 
the Church before the great schism), as a matter 
of fact they have held no synod claiming to be 
ecumenical since that schism. These are in theory 
the onty authorities that can legislate for the 
^vhole Church, though the decrees of many par- 
ticular synods and even canons of individual 
Fathers are considered to have acquired ecumeni- 
cal authority by the later acceptance of the whole 
(Orthodox) Cluirch. A Patriarch can legislate for 
his Patriarchate only ; since the formation of per- 
manent synods to govern national Churches, they 
give to these the same authority as a Patriarch 
has. In neither case can the particular authority 
legislate against the universal canons. In theory 
each bishop has the right to legislate for his own 
Eparchy, within the bounds of general law. He 
can summon diocesan synods, and promulgate 
laws for his people in the form of pastoral letters. 
In practice, however, this right is now much cir- 
cumscribed. Each national Orthodox Church is 
considerably centralized under its Patriarch or 
Holy Synod. The independence of each national 
Church is balanced by a very complete depen- 
dence of each bishop within it. In the Orthodox 
States the government lias much to say in the 
matter of the legislation of ecclesiastical authority. 

The source of universal canon law for all Orthodox 
Churches is the Nomocanon compiled iu the year 
883. This is divided into fourteen titles. It con- 
tains the Canons of the Apostles, those of the seven 
ecumenical synods, those of ten particular synods, 
namelj'- jVncjwa (314), Neo-Ccesarea (between 314 

1 Syntagma (Atlieninn cd.), iit 63 (A'omcennon, tit. i. cap. ] 


and3K), (Sangra (c. 340), -\ntioch (341), Laodicea (c. 
343), Sardica (343), Constantinople (394), Carthage 
(^19)i Constantinople (861), and Constantinople 
(879). The Nomocanon adds so-called canons of 
j thirteen Fathers, namely Dionysius of Alexandria, 

! Gregory of Neo-Ctesarea, Peter of Antioch, Athan- 
asius, Basil, Timothy of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochins of Iconium, Gregory of 
Nys^, Theophilus of Alexandria, Cyril of ^ex- 
andria, Gennadius of Constantinople, and Tarasius 
of Constantinople. These constitute the funda- 
mental law of the Church. In the Athenian 
Syntagma (G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Athens, 
1852-59), after these sources are added rules 
taken from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Anastasius of Sinai, the synodical letter of Nicho- 
I las of Constantinople (895-925), and the Canons 
of Nicephorus Confessor and of John the Faster of 
Constantinople (5S2-595). After these (which are 
comprised under the heading Biaipopi) comes the 
rubric tI\os tGv UpGy savivuiv. As these have been 
received^ by the various national Churches, they 
are considered now to have ecumenical authoritj'. 

The chief collections of canons are the Nomocanon 
of Photius (c. 883), who, however, only revised a 
former one, and that of John Zonaras (c. 1120), 
who used a different source from that of Photius. 
Theodore Balsamon, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch 
residing at Constantinople, made a collection of 
canons after the order of Zonaras and dependent 
on his, and a commentaty on Photins’s Nomocanon. 
Already in the 5th cent, tliere was an Epitome of 
Canons (cavoiv!) v^vo^tis) made by a certain Stephanus 
of Ephesus. To this, in course of time, other 
canons were added. About the year 1160, Alexius 
Aristenus, Nomophylax of Constantinople, vToto 
a commentary on this Epitome, and Simeon the 
Logothete edited the same Epitome in another 
arrangement, similar to that of Zonaras and Bal- 
samon. The Emperors Leo HI. (717-741) and 
Constantine V. (741-776) published an Extract of 
Laws {iK\oy^ rGv vSyaiv) from Justinian. This 
and the folloudng collections of civil law contain 
much canonical matter. In 1255_ Arsenins, monk 
of Athos, composed a new Synopsis of Canon Law. 
In 1562 Manuel Malaxes publisned a Nomocanon. 
In 1335 Matthew Blastares made an alphabetical 
arrangement of laws (airrayfui). The most import- 
ant modem printed collection of Canons is the 
Pcdalion (vTjSciXiov).* This was compiled in the 
first case by two monks of Athos, Agapios and 
Nikodemos, and was published by authority of the 
ecumenical Patriarch Heophytos vui. at Leipzig 
in 1800. Theodoretos {lepo/itmxos), who controlled 
the printing, added a number of passages which were 
opposed to the law of the Orthodox Church ; but 
in 1802 the Patriarch sent out an Encyclical order- 
ing all possessors of the book to erase these ad- 
ditions. A second edition, without them, appeared 
at Athens in 1841, and a third, revised by Sergios 
Bhaphthanes, at Zakynthos in 1804. This third 
edition contains the Canons of the Apostles, the 
Canons of ecumenical and particular synods, and 
those of the Fathers. To the text, commentaries 
{ipfiyvetat) and solutions of diflicnlties (c-e^i^^avloi), 
in modem Greek, are added. In 1852, two Greek 
lawyers, George A. Bhalles and Michael Potles, 
invited by the Athenian Holy Synod, began a new 
collection of sources of canon law. The work was 
completed in six volumes by 1859 and published at 
Athens. This is the Athenian Syntagma [ZtiTaypa 
tGv BetwP Kal UpOr KavSruv K.T.h . ). 

Vol. 1. contains Photius’s Xomocanon, with BalEamon’s cem- 
mentarj' and other diEsertations by older canonista; vol. U. 

1 In 1672 William Beveridge (altcrwards bishop o! Et. 
Asaph's) published an important collection of Greek laws : 
S</nodieon n'ne Pemdetim eanemum «. Apotlolorutn e! Con- 
eilCorum ab EodL Grrcea rtceptorum, 2 vols., London, Ncarlj 
all later Orthodox collections arc based on lhi«. 
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gives the Canons of the Apostles and those of the ecumenical 
synods, with the interpretations of Zonaras and Balsamon ; iii. 
the particular synods with commentaries ; ir. the canons of the 
Fathers; v. synodical decrees of ecumenical Patriarchs, laws 
of Emperors which affect Church matters, responsa prudentum, 
and a number of disquisitions by various canonists ; lists of sees 
and of the offices of the Great Church (the Byzantine Patri- 
archate), the Greek civil laws of 1852 regulating the organi- 
zation of the Church of Greece and the Holy Synod which 
governs it ; and vi. the Syntagma of Matthew Blastares and 
an alphabetical index of the whole work. 

The Athenian Syntagma is the most complete 
collection of Orthodox canon law. It has been 
officially recognized, as an authentic codex, by 
the ecumenical Patriarchate and by most of the 
national Churches. For this reason N. Milasch 
judges that all canons contained in it must be 
regarded as having ecumenical authority. ^ 

The Slav and Rumanian Churches have for the 
most part translations of Greek collections, with 
additions and commentaries.® 

In modern times laws are made for each Church 
by its central authority. The tendency is now 
strongly in favour of synods and councils of various 
kinds, instead of the old rule of one Patriarch or 
Primate. Even the Patriarchs now have their 
synods, mixed councils, and so on. The later 
national Churches are governed by Holy Synods, 
formed after the model of the Russian one (formed 
in 1721). These synods, under considerable influ- 
ence from the governments, make laws regulating 
all the affairs of their Churches.® 

2 , The lesser Eastern Churches. — ^Eaoh of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite Churches has its own 
system of canon law, evolved from the general 
principles of Eastern Church law with the necessary 
special modifications. They do not seem to have 
a clear concept of the difference between ecumenical 
and local law. As each is an CEkumene to itself, 
the tivo concepts naturally are confused. They 
admit in their canon law the decrees of certain early 
councils, which they recognize, and have then their 
own rules, made by their special synods and 
Patriarchs. In the Middle Ages these Churches 
evolved schools of canon law of some importance. 
They have great canonists among their writers. 
In modern times, at least among the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, there is a tendency to replace the 
old canons by new decisions made for each case by 
the Patriarch, in agreement with the other bishops 
or notables. 

Nestdrian canon law is derived from three main 
sources. First come the ‘Western Synods,’ i.e, such 
synods held in the Empire before their schism as 
they recognize. These include many particular 
synods, such as those of 'Antioch (341) and Ancyra 
(358). There is a collection of these made by 
Mfimtha of Maiferkat in 410, to which the dis- 
ciplinary canons of dhaleedon (461) were added 
later. The second source is the ‘ Eastern Synods,’ 
namely, those held by Nestorian Katholikoi down 
to the 8th century. The old rule was that each 
Katholikos should hold a synod as soon as he was 
appointed. An unknown Nestorian collected these 
in the Boole of the SunhAdaus between 776 and 790. 
The SunhAdaus begins with the Synod of Mar Isaac 
in 410 and ends with that of Mar H^finyeshu' n. 
in 775 ; an appendix adds the Synod of Mar 
Timothy i. in 790. The SunhAdaus also contains 
a selection of canons of AVestern synods. This is 
the chief Nestorian canonical authority.^ The 
third source consists of all laws made since the 

I Kirehenreeht der morgenl. Kirche, p. 80. 

0 For these see Milasch, op. cit. pp. 137-167, 191-199 ; F. H. 
Vering, Lehrhuch dts Kirchenrechts, Freiburg 1. Br., 1S9S, 
pp. 53^3. 

3 The best account of the constitution of each national Orthodox 
Church is Silbemagl’s Verfassumj (see literature). 

•1 Germ. tr. by 0. Braun, Das Such der Synhados, Stuttgart, 
1900 ; SjT. te.xt and Fr. version by J. B. Chabot, Synodicon 
orientate, Paris, 1902 (from a MS written at Rabban Hurmizd, 
now no. 332 in the Bibiiothfeque nationale). 


8th_ century. These have not been completely 
codified. In the 13th cent. 'Ebedyeshu' Bar BarikA 
Metropolitan of Nisibis, made a codex from those 
three sources. This is the Nomocanon ofEbcdjesus 
the most complete collection of their laws. ’ 

The chief sources of Coptic canon law are the 
31 canons of the Patriarch Christodulos (1047-77), 
the 30 canons of Gabriel n. (1131-46), and the 
canons of Cyril in. (1235-43). Gabriel in. not 
only made canons himself, but ordered that a com- 
plete collection of all those existing should be drawn 
up. The Abyssinian Church recognizes and obeys 
Coptic canon law. 

The .TacoSitc Church once had a considerable 
school of canonists. Bar-Hebrmus, their greatest 
theologian, was also one of the most important of 
all Eastern canonists. His Nomocanon {KtAM 
dHuddAye) remains their classical collection. 

The Armenian Church recognizes the first three 
General Councils, but even before she was separated 
from the rest of Christendom she began to have her 
own canon laws. The most famous particular 
Armenian canons of antiquity are the 21 canons 
of the Katholikos Isaac issued about the year 406.’ 
Then from the time of the Synod of Tovin (Duin), 
about the year 554, which condemned Chalcedon, 
the Armenians have had a long series of national 
synods, each of which added to their canon law. 
The acts of these synods have been collected and 
translated by Angelo Mai.® In modem times 
Russian laws affecting the supreme Katholikos of 
Etchmiadzin, the virtual separation of Armenia in 
Turkey from his jurisdiction, and the formation of 
the National Assembly and diocesan councils have 
completely modified the old law. The Katholikos 
of Etchmiadzin has a theoretic authority oyer the 
whole Armenian Church, which he exercises in 
conjunction with his permanent synod of seven 
auxiliary bishops. In affairs of the greatest im- 
portance he would, no doubt, take the lead in 
lorming a new law; otherwise he has little real 
authority beyond his own Patriarchate. The prac- 
tical head of the Armenian Church in Turkey is its 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He is assisted by a 
National Assembly, composed for the most part of 
laymen. AVith these be rules and makes laws. In 
each diocese there is also a council of laymen, and 
in each parish a body of lay administrators, who 
look after the property and have much to say in 
aU Church affairs. The modem Armenian Church 
is ruled practically by the decisions of these 
assemblies, 

LrrERATUiiz. — F.' A. Biener, De colleclionibus eanonutn 
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Zachariffi von Lingenthal, Die griechischen Nomocanmet, 
St. Petersbuig, 1877, Gesch. dcs gnechisch-romischcn 
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Adrian Fortescue. 

LAW (Christian, Anglican).—!. Nature of the 
present Anglican Church law# — ^he Anglican 
Communion is a federation of more or less autono- 
mous Churches ; hence its ecclesiastical law 
in diflerent countries. It consists partly o* 

written law which is now universally acknowieugcu 

to be in force, and partly of custom, depending m 
a large degree on the ancient and medwival canon 
1 These will be found in H. F. Toumebize, Oist. pot. et ret de 
r.dnndnie, Paris, n.d., p. 354 1. 

- In his Yeterum Seripiorum noua coUecUo, Rome, lb-' 
voL X. p. ii. 
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law of "Western Christendom. In England and 
Wales (also in Man, Ber^wck-on-Tweed, and the 
Channel Islands) complications arise owing to the 
close connexion between Church and State, which 
involves the result that the Church’s la-w cannot 
become binding unless the State assents to it. 
This is the case also in India, where the relations 
of Church and State are very close. But in most 
of the other branches of the Anglican Federation 
the Church is free to make its own laws, which 
become binding on the basis of a voluntary con- 
tract (see below, § 6). 

(а) In England the present m-itten ecclesiastical 
law is mainly found in the ‘Book of Common 
Prayer’ and the ‘Ordinal’ of 1662 (these are the 
popular titles only), in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1562, and in the canons of 1603 (1604), as slightly 
amended in later years. The Prayer Book and 
the Ordinal, after being agreed upon by the Con- 
vocations, "were enacted as part of the statutory 
law of the realm by being inserted as a schedule 
in an Act of Parliament known as the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question of later Acts of Parliament affect- 
ing the Church, in which the Church as such had 
no part. The Thirty-nine Articles have also the 
authority both of Church and of State. Thus the 
Prayer Book and Articles are certainly binding on 
both clergy and laity. The canons of 1603, as 
also those of 1640, 1865, 1888, which added to or 
amended them, were agreed upon by the Convoca- 
tions and published by the sovereign’s authority 
under the Great Seal (Blunt-PhiUimore, Church 
Law, pp. 17 f., 371 ff. ; in the latter place they are 
given m full as amended). 

There '.wna an irregularity in that the Eoj'al Letters Patent 
were given lor the 1C03 canons before the York Convocation 
had discussed them, though after the Canterbury Convocation 
had passed them. The York Convocation, however, obtained 
the king’s licence to discuss them afterwards, and then passed 
them (J. H. Overton, The Church t’n England, London, 1897, 
11. 11). The validity of the 1040 canons, which were passed 
before the fall of Laud, was disputed (see Overton, ii. 77 f., 88). 
The predecessors of the 1003 canons, those of 1671, heid good 
only in Elizabeth's reign. They are pven in English and Latin 
by W. E. Collins in the Church Historical Society’s publications, 
no. xl. (London, 1809). 

The canons of 1603 as amended undoubtedly 
bind the clergy, but it is uncertain (seeing tliat 
they have not been sanctioned by Parliament) how 
far they bind the laity. 

Lord Hardwicke (in Middleton r. Croft [Blunt-Phillimore, 
p. 23]) was of opinion that they do not ‘ proprio vigore bind the 
laity, but only the clergy,' adding : ‘ I say proprio vigore, by 
their own force and authority, for there are many provisions 
contained in these canons which are declaratory of the ancient 
usage and law of the Church of England received and allowed 
here, which in that respect and by virtue of such ancient allow- 
ance will bind the lait}’.’ 

The Prayer Book and canons as at present in 
force have been somewhat influenced by Koyal 
and Episcopal Injunctions from the Reformation 
onwards. 

Besides the laws mentioned above,_ the great 
canonists of the 18th cent., such as Gibson, men- 
tion numerous Acts pf Parliament which deal with 
crimes against the moral law, and with marriage 
and other matters which affect the Church. With 
these we are not here concerned. 

(б) Church of Ireland. — The present written 
law is founded on a ‘ Constitution ’ agreed upon in 
1870 by the archbishops, bishops, and representa- 
tives of clergy and laity in a (General Convention 
assembled in Dublin, and of ‘ constitutions and 
canons ecclesiastical ’ decreed by General Synods 
in 1871, 1877, and 1889. The Constitution of _18’7() 
and the ‘ constitutions and canons ecclesiastical 
have since 1909 been consolidated in a single Consti- 
tution, the ‘ constitutions and canons ecclesiastical 
being ch.ix. thereof. The written laiv also includes 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the (revised) Book of 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal, approved in the 


Constitution. We must here notice the difference 
between the ancient and modem use of the word 
‘constitution.’ Originally a ‘constitution’ was 
much the same as a ‘canon,’ and so it is in the 
titles of the English and Irish codes of canons. 
But the word ‘constitution’ as now used often 
means a more fundamental document than the 
canons, one governing the organization of the 
Church (see bmow (d)'). 

(c) Episcopal Church in Scotland. — ^The consti- 
tution here is contained in the canons, and is not 
a separate document. The written law consists 
of a code of canons passed in 1911, built up on the 
basis of codes of previous Provincial Synods in 
1743, 1811, 1828-29, 1838, 1863-64, 1875-76, 1890, 
and 1905. The present code authorizes the services 
of the Prayer Book, with certain modifications, 
and also of the ‘ Scottish Liturgy or Communion 
Office,’ and forbids departure from them ‘ in public 
prayer and administration of the Sacraments or in 
the performance of the other Services,’ except ns 
the code provides. In this branch of the Federa- 
tion the word ‘ constitution ’ is used for a document 
subsidiary to the canons. Each incumbency must 
have such a ‘ constitution ’ regulatin" matters not 
dealt with in the canons, especially with the 
patronage of that charge. Such a constitution is 
an agreement between the bishop of the diocese 
and the clergy and la 5 ^en of that congregation. 
The constitutions of different incumbencies vary 
considerably. 

{d) United States of America. — The ‘ Protestant 
Episcopal Church’ revised the Prayer Book in 
1790, soon after the War of Independence, and 
again in 1892. A Constitution was adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1789, and since modified ; canons 
have been passed at various dates. 

In Scotland the canons, and in Ireland and the 
United States the constitution and canons, are 
rimary, and the Prayer Book has authority only 
ecause these documents prescribe it. 

(e) British colonics. — In the Colonial Churches 
of the Anglican Federation the process seems to 
have been as a rule different from that which has 
just been described. The Prayer Book has de- 
scended to them, being daughters of the Church 
of England, ns a primary a^ithority, and in some 
cases they have bound themselves to make no 
alterations in it until the mother Church takes 
action, or have limited themselves in some degree 
in this direction. Most or all of them, however, 
have also made canons to regulate their internal 
aflairs, and these have validity because of contract 
(see above ; and, for further details, cf. § a). _ In 
some branches of the Federation, as in S. Africa, 
dioceses are also permitted to make canons for 
themselves on purely local matters, in submission, 
however, to the provincial canons. This is not 
allowed in Scotland or in Ireland, where the re- 
solutions of diocesan synods have not the nature of 
canons, and have no binding power ns such. 

2 . The legislative bodies of the Anglican 
Churches.— In England there are two provinces, 
of Canterbury and'York, and each has two Houses 
of Convocation, the Upper House consisting of 
the diocesan bishops, and the Lower House of 
the deans, the archdeacons, and the proctors (or 
representatives) of the clergy. Two consultative 
Houses of Laymen are also appointed — one to 
assist each Convocation ; but this is a voluntn^ 
and modern arrangement, having no recognition in 
law. The Convocations can, under Eoy.al licence, 
discuss and pass canons ; but these have no efl'ect 
until they receive the sovereign's assent. In prac- 
tice, the Convocations very rarely pass canons; 
and owing to the connexion ^vith the State, no 
other laws can receive validity until they have 
passed the Civil Legislature as Acts of Parliament 
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In the non-estahlished branches of the Anglican 
Federation there are General (or Provincial) Synods 
— called Conventions in America — for the purpose 
of legislating. In the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, which now has one province only (the metro- 
politan powers being held in commission by the 
seven bishops), the Provincial Synod consists of 
two chambers, the first of the bishops, and the 
second of the deans of the seven dioceses, about 
35 representatives of the clergy, and one or two 
clerical officials. Each chamber must assent by a 
simple majority to any change in the canons before 
it can take effect. The Synod meets only when 
legislation is required ; but, before any changes 
provisionally made by the Symod have been con- 
firmed at a subsequent meeting of Synod, such 
proposed alterations must be submitted to a mixed 
Consultative CouncD, consisting of the bishops, 
about 40 clergy, and the same number of lay- 
men, who meet all together (but may, if desired, 
vote or debate by orders), and may, if they think 
fit, express any opinion on the changes, or suggest 
other alterations. The Consultative Council may 
also suggest legislation in the first instance, and 
this was the course adopted in 1911, when it care- 
fully discussed the whole code and noted the 
changes which it desired. 

In the Church of Ireland, where there are two 
provinces (of Armagh and Dublin), there is a 
single General Synod which legislates, consisting 
of two Houses, the one of bishops, and the other 
of representatives of clergy and laity, who nor- 
mally sit all together. According to the present 
Constitution, the representatives of the clergy 
number 208, and those of the laity 416. Voting 
by orders is provided for. Unless in certain ex- 
ceptional cases, each House must assent to any 
change, and, if the laymen and the clergy vote by 
orders, also each order. 

In the United States the General Convention 
consists of two Houses, the one of the bishops, the 
other of ‘deputies’ or representatives, not more 
than four presb^ers and four laymen from each 
diocese. Both Houses must agree to any change 
in the law before it becomes valid. A vote by i 
dioceses and by orders is provided for if desired, 
under the regulation that the dioceses are in that 
case equalized by only one clerical vote and only one 
lay vote being allowed for each ; and a majority 
of dioceses and of each order is then required for 
legislation. The General Convention meets once 
every three years. 

In most of the Colonial Churches of the Federa- 
tion, legislation (which, however, as we have seen, 
is somewhat limited) is effected by synods con- 
sisting of bishops, and clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives. It is usually enacted that voting and 
debating may be by orders, and, if so, that a 
majority of each order is necessary for carrying 
any alteration. 

3 . The older canon law and customary law. — 
(a) Origin and growth . — The unitten law — except 
the law of God, or the Moral Law, which has been 
universally regarded as unalterable — has gradually 
grown up, coming from decisions of ‘individual 
great bishops, but later on in the shape, usually, 
of canons of councils ’ (Collins, Nature and Force 
of the Canon Law, p. 13). Such councils were 
either ecumenical (general) or local (see art. 
Councils and Synods [Christian]). As time went 
on, their regulations increased greatly in number, 
and collections of canons were made. Among 
these may be mentioned those of Dionysius 
Exiguus (c. A.D. 500), Isidore of Seville (early 
7 th cent.), whose work was supplemented in the 
9th cent, by ‘ pseudo-Isidore,’ the compiler of the 
great collection which contained the ‘Forged 
Decretals,’ and Gratian (12th cent.), whose 


Decretum was the corner-stone of mediaival canon 
law, and is sometimes called the Corpus iuris 
canonici (Collins, p. 19 ; see, further, above, p. 835 f. ). 
The medioeval system of canon law was not at 
first meant to he more than something to be aimed 
at, and it was never full^ carried out, any more 
than the liturgical regulations which set forth the 
elaborate ceremonial possible in the great cathedral 
of Salisbury were thought to be practicable in 
every little parish church of England. In this 
respect the older canon law differs from civil law, 
especially from modern civil law, which is much 
more rigid, though not so logically complete or so 
fully systematized. This fact has a great bearing 
on the binding nature of the canon law in later 
times (see below {d)). In the Middle Ages the more 
rigid view of law gradually grew up, and, at least 
since the Reformation, an ecclesiastical canon is as 
much and as literally obligatory on those who are 
bound by it as any civil law. 

( 6 ) Now far it was accepted in England in 
medioeval times . — On this point there has been 
some controversy. According to one view, it was 
held to be valid in England only when accepted by 
Act of Parliament or by custom. This is the 
opinion of Gibson (Codex, ii. 945-947), who quotes 
Acts of Parliament of the time of Henry Vlll., 
asserting that the old canons were accepted only if 
not contrary to the laws (of England) and the royal 

E rerogative. Only those laws which were made 
y the realm or were acknowledged by common 
assent or established custom were received. Gib- 
son illustrates this by citing the proposal to legiti- 
mate in England ehildren born before marriage. 
Pope Alexander ill. had published a canon to pro- 
vide for this, but it was against the law and custom 
of the kingdom, and, when the bishops tried to 
introduce it, the Lords (in the Parliament of 
Merton, A.D. 1236) declared that they would not 
have the law of England altered (‘ nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari’). Gibson also gives other in- 
stances. With regard to this legitimation question 
it is noteworthy that Scotland did accept the papal 
canon, while England did not, and that, therefore, 
to this day the laws of the two countries differ in 
this respect. On the general subject Ayliffe 
(Parergon, p. xxxiii) expresses a similiar mew. 
On the other hand, F. W. Maitland, a high author- 
ity, has maintained that, at any rate according to 
the canonists of the 14th and 15_th centuries, the 
canon law as a whole did run in England then 
(English Historical Review, July and Oct. 1896, 
Oct. 1897). He is here followed by Eves (Prayer 
Book Dictionary, p. 128) and,_ apparently with 
some hesitation, by Collins (op. cit.^ p. 35 f.). There 
is perhaps not really any great difference between 
these two views. Everything depends on ’''^hat is 
meant by ‘ accepted.’ The one mew holds that 
the ‘canonists’ — ecclesiastical ■writers who com- 
piled codes of canons — considered that the complete 
Western canon law (with some local reservations) 
was accepted, but that the State would not allow 
parts of it to be put in force. On the other hand, 
much of the old canon law had, as a matter of fact, 
no practical effect in England. And, if we bear m 
mind the difference between canon and civil law 
(below (d)), this is all that practically concerns us. 

(c) Collections of English ecclesiastical laws.—JV 
very early collection of English ‘constitutions 
was made by William Lyndwood or Lmwood (who 
in 1442 became bishop of St. David’s), under the 
name of Provinciate ; he gives 14 constitutions oy 
Archbishops of Canterbury from Stephen La°gton 
(1207-29) to Chichele, which bnng us down to the 
middle of the 16th century. _ But the K^fa^t 
acthuty in this respect is found in the 18th century. 
John Ayliffe’s Parergon (new edition 
1734) was, as its second title states, a commentary 
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by way of supplement to the canons and constitu- 
tions of the Cuurch of England.’ John Johnson 
(the famous vicar of Cranbrook) published in 1720 
his (English) Lmos and Canons (up to the Reforma- 
tion), arranged chronologically as a history. David 
Wilkins’ Concilia, first published in 1737, carries 
the collection down to 1717 ; and Edmund Gibson, 
bishop of London, 1723-4S, whose famous Codex was 
brought out in a second and considerably enlarged 
edition in 1761, gives ,the canons and the Acts of 
Parliament which relate to the Church, arranged 
according to subject instead of chronologically. 

No one in the older days did for Scotland what 
Lyndwood did for England ; but in our oum time 
Joseph Robertson has collected the Scottish pro- 
vincial constitutions under the title of Statuta 
Ecclesim Scotticanm. 

(d) How far the older canon law is now binding. 
— ^The opinion has been expressed that the whole 
of the Corpus iuris canonici is now binding, un- 
less explicitly repealed by an authority equal to 
or higher than that which enacted it. It has been 
maintained that a council of inferior status cannot 
repeal the canons of one of higher status, or a local 
council those of a larger one. The result would be 
that the Anglican Church of to-day would be bound 
by a number of ancient regulations which have 
little or no relation to the needs of the time. Such 
a view, however, looks at canon law from the point 
of view of the civil law. In the case of an Act of 
Parliament, laws remain in force (at any rate in 
England) till repealed by a later law. But this 
was not meant to be the case ■with canon law, in 
which desuetude could repeal. A contrary cus- 
tom invalidated it, and canonists have debated 
how long the custom must have existed to do so — 
in some cases ten years, in others forty years being 
fixed on (see above, p. 834 f. ). This was also a prin - 
ciple of the Roman civil law (Collins, pp. 25-30 ; see 
also Eves, in Pr. Bk. Diet,, p. 126). It is stated, 
indeed, by E. G. Wood {Begat Power of the Church, 
p. 84) that ‘ the question whether any particular 
taw has been abrogated by desuetude is one far 
from being easy of solution. It is one requiring 
the application of a highly technical set of rules, 
maxims, and limitations, by an expert possessed of 
considerable skill and canonico-legal instinct. It 
is, moreover, only within a very limited area that 
desuetude can effect abrogation of common law.’ 
But, as Collins remarks (p. 32), this allows the 
principle in words but denies it in application. 

It is instructive to turn to one or two instances o( repeal of 
canons or other reguintions by desuetude ; and we may take the 
most diSioult ease, the abrogation of those enacted by an 
ecumenical council. The 15th canon of Nic®a forbade the 
translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one city to 
another, but almost immediately the canon fell into desuetude ; a 
partial rerival of its spirit is seen in tlie American branch of the 
Anglican Communion, lor that body greatly dislikes the trans- 
lation of bishops. Again, the decree of Nicaia about the keeping 
of Easter has been modihed. That ecumenical council decided 
that the Church was to follow the existing Roman computation 
(see the encyclical letter of the council, and also Constantine's 
letters, given by Socrates in HE i. 9). But Pope Gregory xni., 
in 1582, modiSed the regulation, being followed by other 
countries at an interval— by England in 1752 (the Grajco-RuMian 
Church has not yet done so). Those, therefore, who hold the 
Anglican position that a pope is not above an ecumenical council 
must take this as an instance of the canons of such a council 
being repealable by custom or by an inferiorauthority. Another 
example is the 20th canon of Nicma, which decrees that ail are 
to otter prayer to God standing and not kneeling on the Lord's 
day, ana * in the days of Pentecost,' t.c. in Eastertide (see arL 
KnEntixa). But this has long been obsolete in the West. And, 
if we go into the canons of the older councils, ecumenical or 
otherwise, we shall be struck by the fact that a very large number 
are now obsolete. It has been calculated that the majority 
the canons of Kicaia have thus been abrogated in the West, and 
to a large extent in the East (Collins, p. 25). 

These and similar considerations make it difficult 
to maintain that a local Western Church cannot 
alter, for its own organization, regulations which 
were once {ex hypothesi) in force in the whole of the 
West. As a matter of fact, the alteration of 


mediffival canon law did not take place at any one 
time in England. A ‘ Reformatio Legum ’ was, in- 
deed, attempted in the disturbed times of the 16th 
cent., but it came to nothing. The process was 
a gradual one. But the effect of the older canon 
law has heen that there is, as there always was to 
a certain extent, a customary laxo, which is largely 
the outcome of old written enactments ; and so far 
the older canon law has frequently been ajipealed 
to in ecclesiastical suits. {On the whole question 
see the learned essays by W. E. Collins and E. G. 
^yood cited above; these writers hold different 
views on the subject.) 

It may bo noted that, in tho Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
the canon on interpretation in tho 1803 and 1876 codes enacted 
that the general principles of canon law should alone be deemed 
applicable thereto. This was modified in 1800 by the enactment 
that the canons are in all cases to be construed in accordance 
with the principles of tho dvil law of Scotland, but that any 
generally recognized principles of canon Law may bo appealed to 
in cases of dispute and difficulty. These provisions have all 
disappeared from the present code (1911). In S. Africa (can. 80, 
code of 1883) the same provision is made as in the Scottish 
canons of 1803. 

It may be of interestto give one or two instances of customary- 
law in the (local) Church of England at the present day. Since 
1604 lay baptism comes under tliis head (see LAirr). The irre- 
movability of beneficed clergy is a matter of custom ; as also la 
the consecration of churches and churchyards, tho reading of 
the lessons at llatins and Evensong by laymen, and the saying 
(as is done in some cathedral and collegiate churches) of the first 
part of the litany by lay clerks. 

4. Contents of the canons, etc.— («) English 
canons 0 /I 6 OS as since amended. — These deal (1, 2) 
with the king’s supremacy, and (3-12) with the 
assertion of the Church of England as a true (Ihurch. 
Canons 13-30 deal with the due celebration of divine 
worship, the keeping of Sundays and Holy Days, 
and the use of the litany, with rules for the service 
of Holy Communion and for the vestures to be used 
thereat, with the reception of that sacrament, and 
therepellingof persons therefrom, and with baptism, 
sponsors, and the sign of the cross. Canons 31-76 
deal with the ministry, and give rules about ordina- 
tions, subscriptionsof assent, institution to benefices, 
simony, plurality, residence of clergj% strange 
preachers, the ‘ bidding prayer’ before sermons, ves- 
tures, catechizing, confirmation, marriages, visiting 
the sick, burials, private conventicles, sober apparel 
and life, etc. Canons 77-79 deal with scnool- 
masters, canons 89-88 "with churches and their 
furniture, glebe-lands, etc., canons 89-91 with 
church-wardens and their assistants, and with 
parish clerks. Canons 92-138 deal with ecclesias- 
tical courts, both those of an archbishop (including 
matters of marriage and divorce) ana those of a 
bishop, and give rules as to ecclesiastical judges, 
surrogates, proctors, registrars, and aiiparitors. 
Canons 139-141 deal w-ith synods. 

(6) Chxirch of Ireland. — The ‘constitution’ of 
1909 is divided into fifteen chapters. The first five 
give the functions and organization of general and 
diocesan synods, and deal with parochial machinery 
and the appointment to cures of souls ; the 6th with 
the election of archbishops and bishops ; tho 7th 
with cathedrals ; the 8th with ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals and offences ; the 9th contains the canons ; 
the 10th and 11th deal with the representative body 
which holds Church property and with certain 
funds ; the 12th and 13th with burial-grounds, 
glebes, and parochial buildings ; the I4th and I6th 
with provision for widows and orphans of clerCT 
and with superannuation. The canons have in the 
main the same antiquated appearance os tho Eng- 
lish canons, being the older code with some quite 
modem additions. They regulate (1-6) divine 
service, (7-16) preaching, cateohizing_, baptisms, 
burials, marriages, confirmation, private com- 
munions, etc.; and de.al with (17) archdeacons, 
(18-22) ordinands, (23-25) institution to and patron- 
at'e of benefices and simony, (26-33) the work and 
life of ministers and their assistants, (34-40) the 
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fumitoe and ornaments of churches, Holy Com- 
munion, and other services, (41) the consecration 
of churches, (42-43) duties of church-wardens and 
‘select vestries,’ (44-46) repair and furnishing of 
churches, etc., (47, 51) appeals, (48) the General 
Synod, and (49, 50, 52-54) repelling from and re- 
admission to Holy Communion. 

(c) The, Episcopal Church in Scotland has gradu- 
ally built up its canons since 1811, and the code has 
a more modern appearance. It is now arranged 
as follows: canons 1-10 deal with the Primus 
(the presiding bishop), and diocesan and coadjutor 
bishops, and their appointment and jurisdiction, 
and with cathedral churches; canons 11-20 with 
the ordination and licensing and duties of presbyters 
and deacons, subscriptions of assent and institution 
to benefices, and with lay readers; canons 21-29 
with the services of the Church ; canon 30 f. with 
vestures, and with the structure and ornaments of 
churches; canons 32-38 with congregational organi- 
zation ; canons 39-45 with diocesan and provincial 
officials ; canons 46-50 with synods and councils ; 
and canons 51-53 with judicial proceedings and 
disputes, notices, and interpretation. A bullcy set 
of appendices not only give the forms of deeds, but 
also, gathered together in one place, the list of 
additions to and deviations from the Book of 
Common Prayer, as canonically sanctioned. 

{d) United States. — The ‘ constitution ’ is divided 
into eleven heads dealing with (1) the General Con- 
vention, (2) the election of bishops, (3) bishops for 
foreign lands, (4) standing committees in each dio- 
cese as the bishop’s advisory council, (5, 6) ad- 
mission of new dioceses and missionary districts, 
(7) provinces, (8) ordination and admission of 
strangers, (9) trials, (10) authorization of the 
Prayer Book, and arrangements for revising the 
same, and (11) alterations in the constitution. 
The canons (1902) are much more detailed, and 
are of great length. They are divided into four 
‘titles,’ each with many subdivisions. The first 
deals with the ministry and church services, the 
second with discipline (including marriage and 
divorce), the third -with organized bodies and 
officers of the Church, the fourth with the enact - 1 
ment and repeal of canons. 

(e) South Africa. — This province has one or two | 
peculiarities. Its constitution, as made in 1870 i 
and 1876, accepts the doctrinal standards and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, and dis- 
claims any right of altering them proprio motu, 
but with the proviso that the province is not bound 
by the interpretations of them by any ecclesiastical 
or other tribunal except its own (this famous 
proviso has since been altered). The constitution 
makes the provincial synod the legislative body, 
and says that it can adapt, abridge, and add to the 
Church Services if such alterations are consistent 
with the spirit and teaching of the Prayer Book. 
It can also review and revise any diocesan canons, 
(above, § i), and can alter its own constitution and 
its canons. The canons of this province have been 
frequently amended. Besides legislating, tlie pro- 
vincial synod frequently passes ‘resolutions.’ It 
is understood that these are only expressions of 
opinion, and are not legally binding on members 
of the (ihurch. 

(/) It is not necessary to do more than refer to 
two other examples of the Jaw of the colonial 
branches of the Anglican Eederation, as having 
originated in somewhat different circumstances. 
The branch in Canada has a constitution as well 
as canons. The former was made under the 
authority of an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1857 (19-20 Viet. ch. 121), which sanctioned the 
meeting of bishops, clergy, and laity' in the pro- 
vince to make a constitution .and regulations, and 
the meeting of those in each diocese to make 


diocesan regulations. Another Act of ISoS ex- 
plained some details. The Anglican Church in 
iVeio Zealand has a constitution first made in IS57 
as a ‘voluntary compact’ between the member.^ of 
the Church in the colony; it has the same limita- 
tion of powers as the province of S. Africa has in 
the matter of altering formularies. The whole 
question of the nemts between the daugliter and 
the mother Church is being keenly discussed in this 
colony, as is also the case in Australia, especially 
since all the dioceses of that continent have been 
federated in one organization. 

S* Church law and State law when divergent. — 
When a volunta^ club or society makes laws which 
are consistent with the laws of the State, and the 
latter afterwards alters its laws so as to be incon- 
sistent with those of the club or society, the laws 
of the club or society in the ordinary course must 
go by the board. When, however, the society is a 
religious community, the question of moral obliga- 
tion may arise, and the individual has then to ask 
himself whether he ought to obey the law of his 
Church and break the law of the State, taking the 
consequences of such action. Whether he is morally 
justified in doing so must depend on circumstances. 
If a heathen State commands one of its Christian 
subjects to sacrifice to a heathen god and his 
Church forbids him to do so, he must necessarily 
choose betrveen the two, and few at the present 
day would fail to think him justified in determining 
to break the State law, even though he had to face 
martyrdom. Such contradictions between CImrch 
law and State law are less likely to arise in times 
and in States which tolerate diverse religions, and 
which have determined more clearly than in older 
days w’hat is the province of each in legislating. 
But divergences may often arise. It is proper to 
observe, however, that this means merely that the 
State allows what the Church as a whole, or a part 
of the Church in particular, forbids. To take an 
example from recent legislation : in Great Britain 
and in some other countries a man is now' allpwed 
by the State to marry his deceased wife's sister. 
But this does not mean that every Church^ must 
allow its own members to do so ; each Church has 
the right, if it sees fit, to say that any of its 
members who use the liberty given by_ the State 
shall not be married by one of its ministers or in 
its buildings, or shall not be considered any longer 
a member, or shall be repelled from Holy Com- 
munion for a longer or a shorter time. There is no 
real contradiction here between the Church law and 
the State law' ; it is not as if the State had enacted 
that every widow'er must marry his sister-in-law, 
if he has one. This has been taken as an examine 
only. The general principle is that a particular 
society may limit for its ow'n members a liberty 
allowed or not forbidden by the State, 

6. Interpretation of ecclesiastical law.— In the 
Church of England a great controversy h^ goim on 
for more than a generation as to the validity of the 
courts W'hich interpret the ecclesiastical law. Inw 
this controversy we cannot enter here, except to 
say that it turns on the question w'hether the btate 
can erect ecclesiastical courts (the Judicial pom- 
mittee of the Privy Council and that of the jutlge 
under the Public Worsliip Eegulation Act) without 
the assent of the Church. The controversy appears 
to be no nearer a solution now' than it ''xas wlicn it 
arose ; and it has practically paralyzed the action 
of the ecclesiastical courts w’ith regard to questions 
of worship. Various solutions have been proposeu, 
but the difficulties have been great, and are en- 
hanced by the close connexion between the 
and the State. It may be said, however, that t o 
controversy does not turn on the question wno tuo 

1 For simplicity we m.iy put aside the case 
Cbm-cb and deal only with one that is not establisaeo. 
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judges, the interpreters of the law, are— whether 
bishops or laymen — but on the question by whom 
their court has been appointed, and whether an 
ecclesiastical or quasi-ecclesiatical court is bound 
by the decisions of a superior court (the Judicial 
Committee) which does not profess to be anything 
but a State court. 

It may be useful to consider how the Church law 
is interpreted in the non-eatablished branches of 
the Anglican Federation. In these each Church 
has set up its own courts, and there is no dispute 
as to their validity. They may give an erroneous 
or foolish decision, but their power of deciding has 
not been questioned ; it is explicitly acknowledged 
by those who make the subscriptions required of 
them before receiving an office. In the Church of 
Irelaud the supreme court consists of three bishops 
and four lay judges, and, though the latter are in 
a majority, the spiritual character of the court has 
never been questioned. In the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland the supreme court (which is the court 
of appeal from the bishop in synod, and the court 
of first instance in the trial of a bishop) consists of 
all the diocesan bishops only, thougn they may 
(and, as a matter of fact, always do) have a lay 
assessor learned in the law to advise them, without 
being bound to follow his advice. The American 
and Colonial branches have each set up their oivn 
court, variously constituted, but on more or less 
similar lines. 

But the question arises. What is the relation of 
such voluntary ecclesiastical courts to the State 
courts? The former can command obedience to 
their interpretation of the law only by virtue of 
the contract entered into by those who come before 
them. Every clergyman, before bein^ ordained or 
receiving any office, makes a subscription, not only 
of doctrinal agreement with the Church, but pro- 
mising obedience to its canons and tribunals. It 
is, therefore, instructive to see what view the 
State would take of the decisions of such (church 
courts. We may take the position of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland as a good example of this atti- 
tude, since two or three cases in which that Church 
has been concerned (one of primary importance) 
have arisen to illustrate it. 

In the case of Forbes v. Eden and others (Leading Eedesi^ 
astical Cases decided in the Court of Session^ ISUd-lSlU, Edin* 
burgh^ 1S7S, p. 388 ff.), the Rev. G. Forbes, an incumbent at 
Barntisland (well known for his liturgiolog^cal eminence), 
disapproving of certiun canons made in the General or Provincial 
S3rnoQ of 1862-63, and maintaining that he was not bound by 
them, as he had promised obedience at his ordination to the 
code previously in force, sued oil the members of this synod to 
have, tnfer aha, the new canons declared null and void. The 
case was given against him by the unanimous decisions of the 
Court of Session in 1865 and of the House of Lords in 1867, on 
the ground that the code of canons which he had subscribed 

rovided for alterations being made, and that the said synod 

ad fulfilled all necessary requirements for making alterations. 
The new canons then enacted were, therefore, binding on aU. 
In the Inner House — the Court of Appeal — Lord Cowan said 
that it was the province of the civil courts to redress civil 
wrongs. It was not their province, and it had not been their 
practice, to interfere ns a court of review with the theological 
dogma or the internal regulations on discipline of religious sects 
or denominations. In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor 
said that no civil court could take cognizance of the rules of a 
voluntary religious society made for the regulation of its own 
affairs, except so far as they related to collateral questions 
affecting the disposal of property. This judgment, then, makes 
it clear that an autonomous Church can alter its laws, if its code 
contains provisions to that effect. 

In a more recent case, which was taken to the House of Lords 
{Scottish Guardian, Edinburgh, 1893, pp. 148, 604), it was re- 
marked in the Inner House by Lord Young that the civil courts 
could nob entertain an action concerning merely the govemra^t 
of the Church unless it involved a breach of contract ; and this 
principle was affirmed in the House of Lords, which gave an 
additional ground of action before the civil courts, namely, u 
the managers of a congregation had in trust some funds of which 
the pursuer w*a8 in whole or in part beneficiary, 
refused to pay him. To this extent would the civil courts 
investigate and decide on the Church documents. 

The civil courts might be called in if a clergy- 
man deprived or suspended by the Church courts 


declined to recognize tbeir sentence. The Chnrcb, 
having no power in itself to enforce its decrees, 
must invoke the help of Uie civil courts, if neces- 
sary, to ensure the carrying out of the contracts 
made. Tliis might happen if the clergyman in 
question refused to give uf) his parsonage or 
chtwch ; or, if costs were given in the ecclesi- 
astical courts against a certain party, and payment 
was refused, the civil court might be callec 1 in. In 
such cases the State tribunal would treat the case 
purely as a matter of contract, and they would 
mvestigate whether the procedure in the Church 
court had been reralar and in accordance with the 
current canons. In the Forbes case (see above), 
where Forbes sued for damages because be was 
refused an assistant curate. Lord Benholme 
remarked that ‘this exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline on the part of the bishop under the 
superintendence and re'V'iew of the ecclesiastical 
court of appeal ’ could not be made the subject of 
a civil claim for damages in the Court of Session 
(Leading Eccles. Cases, p. 426). 

From what has been said it would appear that, 
if a clergyman deposed for heresy by the Church 
courts appealed to the civil courts, the latter 
would not determine whether or not the doctrine 
in question was in accordance with the formularies 
of tne Church, but would ask whether the Church 
courts to which the clergyman had promised obedi- 
ence bad proceeded regularly. In the discussions 
it is quite possible that doctrinal questions might 
be touched on, as, in fact, was done in Forbes v. 
Eden, when the Eucharistic Controversy was re- 
ferred to, and (as might be expected when men go 
outside their own line of study) some curious oiifcr 
dicta in theolo^ and ecclesiastical history were 
uttered. But this would happen only incidentally. 

An important question of Church law was 
touched on in Forbes v. Eden, which illustrates 
the recent case of the Free Church of Scotland. 
In the latter case, as the present writer under- 
stands it, it was ruled by the House of Lords tliat 
the Free Church bad not in its constitution ex- 
plicit powers of complete alteration, but was sub- 
ject to the limitation that certain things were 
unalterable. Something of this sort was the case 
in the Episcopal Church in Scotland from 1838 to 
1890, when the codes of canons limited the altera- 
tions to those which were ‘in conformity iwth the 
recognized constitution of tho Cliurch ’ (until 1863 
also with its ‘acknowledged practice’). In tho 
Forbes case in 1865 the Lord Ordinary observed 
that the ‘ civil courts do not undertake to protect 
Churches or individual members of Churches from 
the influx of new doctrines. They only interfere 
to prevent the uses of property being pen’erted 
through its being retained by a majority wlio only 
keep the name while they liave abandoned the 
principles of the Church to which it M-as devoted ’ 
(Leading Eccles. Cases, p. 401 n.). In the Inner 
House Lord Inglis said that a majority may be 
restrained on the application of a minority trom 
carrying an alteration of a fundamental article of 
the constitution, and as an illustration said that 
a proposal to abolish the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to substitute Knox’s Confession of Faith of 1567 
would require imanimity in the Episcopal Clinrcb 
(ib. p. 404). In the Provincial Synod of 1890 the 
limitation on the power of alteration contained 
in the vague phrase ‘recognized constitution ’ was 
removed. 

Experience, then, tends to show that a non- 
establisbed Church may make, interpret, and ad- 
minister its law, in the existing civil conditions of 
this country, without any undue interference from 
the State. But it must be careful to see that its 
autonomous powers are clearly laid dou-n in the 
documents that govern it. 
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IjItebatitre. — i. Older books. — R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Oxford, 1843, eta., bk. viii. ; W. Lyndwood, Provineiale, 
new ed., do. 1679 ; I). Wilkins, Concilia Magnce Britannue et 
BiUmim, 4 vols., London, 1737 ; J. Johnson, Collection of the 
Laws and Canons of the Church of England, do. 1720, new 
ed. (by J. Baron), Oxford, 1851; J. Aynffe, Parergon Juris 
Canonici Anglican^, London, 1734 ; E. Gibson, Codex Juris 
Ecclesiastici AnglxcaniS, Oxford, 17G1. 

ii. ModERK books (a small selection).— J. H. Blunt [and 
W. G. F. Phillimore and G. E. Jones], The Book of Church 
Law, London, 1899 ; P. A. Lempri^re, A Compendium of the 
Canon Law, Edinburgh, 1903 (has special reference to the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland) ; R. S. Eves, art. ‘ Canon Law,' 
and G. Harford, art. ‘ Ritual Law,’ in the Prayer Book Dic- 
tionary, London, 1912 ; J. W. Joyce, The Civil Power in its 
Relatione to the Church (‘The Sword and the Keys O, do. 1869, 
and Handbook of Convocations, do. 1837 ; E. G. Wood, The 
Regal Potoer of the Church, Oambridg-e, 1888 ; W. E. Collins, 
The Nature and Force of the Canon Law (Church Historical 
Society, no, xxxiv.), London, 1898; J. Robertson, Statuta 
Eiwlesioe Scotticance, Edinburgh, 1866. 

iii. The constitutions and canons of the Anglican Churches 
have been published and may be seen as follows : those of Eng- 
land in Blunt-Phillimore as above, and (unrevised) bound up 
with the older Prayer Books ; those of Ireland in The Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1909, and the canons arc 
bound up with the Irish Prayer Books ; the present canons of 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland were published in Edinburgh 
in 1911 ; for the United States see Digest of the Canons . . . 
together with the Constitution, Printed for the Convention, 
1902 [no place mentioned] ; the S. African constitution and 
canons were published at Capetown in 1887. These and the 
other branches of the Anglican Federation liave published their 
laws locally after each revision of them. The Irish Constitution 
is reprinted every ten years, when the changes made in the 
interval since the last reprinting are incorporated. 

A. J. Maclean. 

LAW (Egyptian). — No body of Egyptian laws 
has come down to us, but some kind of written 
code is probably to be recognized in ‘the forty 
leather rolls ’ laid before the waztr's judgment-seat 
in the XVIIIth dynasty (J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
accords of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, ii. §§ 675, 712). 
We have to depend for our knowledge of Egyptian 
law and its procedure almost entirely on the few 
royal decrees, business documents, or the like, that 
happen to have survived on stone or papyrus to re- 
present the varying practices of several thousands 
of years. It is impossible to give even a meagre 
sketch of Egyptian law from these materials; a 
brief enumeration of the documents or groups of 
documents in order of date may he of service. 

1. Old Kingdom. — For the Old Kingdom there 
is an interesting series of royal decrees conferring 
immunity from taxation and services of different 
kinds on particular temples, their personnel, lands, 
serfs, etc. (K. Sethe, in GQA, 1912, p. 705), In 
the tombs we find concise records of the conditions 
under which the tomb endowments are entrusted 
to the fc-priests (cf. Breasted, i. §§ 201, 232, etc.). 
There exists also a papyrus which briefly states a 
claim made in regard to the property of a deceased 
man involving guardianship and its denial by the j 
opposing party, together with directions as to how 
the question should be settled (A. Erman and F. 
Krebs, Ans den Papyrus der koniglichen Museen, 
Berlin, 1899, p, 83). A stele_ records the sale of a 
house in the presence of witnesses for goods the 
value of which is reckoned by a fixed standard 
(H. Sottas, J&tudc critique sur un acte de ventc 
immohilitre, Paris, 1913). 

2. Middle Kingdom. — From the MiddleKingdom 
comes a remarkable record of a tomb endowinent 
in the shape of ten contracts made ivith the priests 
and necropolis officials of Siut for the benefit of 
the nomaroh’s tomb, and the directions given to 
the single well-endowed fe-priest to whom the 
whole care of the tomb and its services was con- 
fided (Breasted, i. § 535). It shows that the Old 
Kingdom system of appointing an entire staff of 
hereditary tomb priests had failed. A group of 
papyri from house mins give two examples^ of 
testamentary dispositions (amt-per), census-lists 
(uput) of two houseliolds, a sunt, or record, of the 
hire of services and payment to he made, and a 
statement of a claim before the courts (F. LI. 


Gnffith, Kahun Papyri, London, 1899), and a 
memorandum in support of the claim to an inherit- 
ance {PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). The inscription of 
Chnemhotp (Breasted, i. § 619) shows the kuu’ 
regulating the boundaries of and succession to a 
nomaroh’s province. A royal decree (t6, § 773) 
deposes a nomarch for sheltering an enemy, and 
excludes his descendants from the office for ever. 

3. New Kingdom (dynasties XVIII.-XX.).— 
From the XVIIIth dynasty we have the difficult 
and fragmentary inscriptions of tiie duties of the 
wazir already referred to (Breasted, ii. § 663) ; the 
latest treatment of one of tiie texts, the royal 
charge to tJie wazir, is by K. Sethe (Die Einseizung 
dcs Veziers unter der 18. Dynastic, Leipzig, 1909). 
There is also the brief proclamation of a king’s 
accession (Breasted, ii. § 54), the dedication of the 
city Akhetaton to the Sun-god by the heretic king 
Akhenaton (i5. § 949), a royal gift of lands to an 
official (id. § 1042), and the edict of Horemheb, 
being a series of enactments to punish the unjust 
impositions of tax-gatherers and royal officers 
(id. iii. § 45). Of documents on papyrus we have 
group of two sunt (hirings of female slaves) and 
two other documents connecting these with a law- 
suit (A. H. Gardiner, in ZA xliii. [1907J 27). 
Ostraca record a dispute about an inheritance 
(W. Spiegelberg, Sfudien und Materialien zum 
aechtswesen dcs Pharaonenreiches der Dynast. 
XVIII.-XXL, Hanover, 1892, p. 16), and a few 
other memoranda of law-suits. 

From the XIXth dynasty we have the long 
record of a dispute between cousins regarding the 
title to some land (A. H. Gardiner, The Inscription 
of Mes, Leipzig, 1905), and the settlement of 
another dispute about land (Erman and Krebs, 
Aus den Papyrus, p. 84). The international treaty 
with the Hittite king (Breasted, iii. § 367) must be 
looked upon as belonging properly to Hittite rather 
than to Egyptian legal phenomena. 

The XXth dynasty has given ns a notable series 
of papyrus records of criminal prosecutions con- 
cerning (1) a conspiracy in the royal Ipirivi 
(Breasted, iv. § 416), and (2) the robberies in the 
Theban necropolis, and especially of the royal tonibs 
(id. § 499) ; also memoranda of criminal cliarps 
against a ship-master (Spiegelberg, in ZA xxix. 
[1891] 73). A fragment remains of a royal decree 
like that of Horemheb (Spiegelberg, Rechtsivcscn, 
p. 95), and there are some ostraca with records 
of the division of property to heirs (id. 29, 

4. Deltaic dynasties. — (1) Dynasties XXl.- 

XXJV.—At Thebes the virtual _ will of a higli 
priest of Ammon in favour of his son WM cast 
into the form of a decree of the god ImnseJr 
(Erman, in ZA xxxv. [1897] 19). A dispute about 
the ownership of a well in the Oasis of Bakliei 
was settled by reference to the local nod beta 
(Breasted, iU. § 725; Spiegelberg, in Jiff exi. 
[1899] 12). A case supposed by Errnan to be ot 
summary jurisdiction is now shovm to be ratlier 
of assassination of persons who knew too mucu 
of a State secret (Gardiner, Jeurn. of Manchester 
Egyp. Soc., 1912-13, jp. 67). . . 

%) Dynasties XXV:--XXX.--^itbtlieEtbmpmn 

conquest begins a period when the writing down 
of contracts appears to have l^een more anti more 
insisted on. Our collections henceforward 
a thin stream of legal papyri; and, though it w 
interrupted at periods of national f * ' 

turbance, it tends to increase down to th® time 
when the Egyptian language for _ such pu^oscs 
ceased in the 1st cent. A.D. Religion 
obtrusive in settling legal matters as 
in the last period, but it was the f S® ' 
oaths by the local deity in . 

played a large part in both cnmmaland * ’ 

and to the end of the reign of Psammeticns I., 
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in tlie early contract papyri, an oath by the king 
and Ammon was customarily recorded. 

All documents of this time which had been pub- 
lished or were accessible to him in original or 
photograph are enumerated by the present writer 
m his Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
By lands Library, Manchester, 1009, vol. iii., where 
the papyri of that collection are also fully trans- 
lated. They comprise sales of land, houses, temples, 
priesthoods, funerary offices, and cattle ; leases of 
farms ; also contracts of marriage and divorce, of 
son-ship (adoption), and of servitude. A large and 
complete papyrus in the Rylands Collection con- 
tains an elaborate petition presented to the wazlr 
by a much-injured priest seeking redress and 
restoration of hereditary rights. 

fi. Ptolemaic period. — After the Macedonian con- 
quest sales of lands and houses and of mummies 
with their funerary services, mortgages, leases, 
loans, marriage-contracts, and exculpatory oaths 
are common, but contracts of divorce, adoption, 
and servitude are not to be found, nor -willa in any 
form. The native forms are modelled on those 
that preceded them, and are quite distinct from 
the flood of Greek contracts being produced in 
Egypt at the same time (see the above-mentioned 
Bylands Catalogue and numerous publications of 
papyri by Spiegelberg). The great priestly decrees 
of Canopus and of Memphis (the Rosetta stone) 
may also be mentioned here. 

6. Roman period. — The native legal documents 
are practically confined to house-sales and mort- 
gages in the Fayyum of the 1st cent. a.d. See also 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 12 . 


Literatcre.— Besides the works specified above, the most 
recent and therefore best publications of documents include 
W. Spieg-elberg-, Die demotischen Vertriige der Papyri Ham- 
waldt mit einem rechtsgeschicMlichen Bcitrag von Josef 
Partseh, Lelpzip, 191S; O. Gradenwitz, F. Prelsigke, and W. 
Spiegelberg, Hin Erbstrcit am dem ptolcmdischen Agypten, 
Strassburp, 1912. The numerous works of E. ReviUout on 
Egi’ptian law are too fanciful to be recommended. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

LAW (Greek) I. UNITY OF GREEK LAW— 

Although the Greek ivorld was made up of a great 
number of commonwealths, each possessing inde- 
pendent laws of its oivn, and although every 
allowance must be made for local peculiarities, 
the leading conceptions of Greek law as a whole 
may still be considered as a unity. Most of our 
material, of course, comes from Athens, but 
Athens, as ‘the school of Hellas,’ is in a great 
measure representative of Greece. The Greeks felt 
very strongly that their customs and laws were 
peculiar to themselves as a nation, and presented 
a marked contrast to those_ of other people (Eur. 
Androm. 174 ff., and Dem. in Lacritum, 45). 

II. Periods. — The history of Greek law falls 
into three principal periods, which may _bo_ called 
the archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic. In 
the first, the rules of Greek legal lore are one of 
the varieties of Aryan tribal customs, wliich must 
be studied by the methods of comparative juris- 
prudence in close connexion with Indian, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic law. The_ second 
covers roughly the 6th, 5th, and 4th centuries B.c., 
and is concerned chiefly with the laws and insti- 
tutions of the autonomous city-States. The tMrd 
corresponds to the time when Greek conceptions 
were acting as a kind of leaven in the vast tracts of 
the East— Asia Elinor, Pontus, Syria, and Egypt- 
through which the Greek population had been dis- 
persecf by emigration and the Slacedonian conquests. 

I. The archaic period. — The States of the 
earliest periods were federations of the clans. 
Thus in Athens the commonwealth of the Eupa- 
trids was subdivided into four tribes (^rXi)), each 
of which consisted of three phratries ((fiparpla), 
while each phratry was supposed to consist of 


thirty kindreds (ylyos). The chief contribution of 
this period to Greek law consists in the principles 
of family law and succession. The community of 
family interests is symbolized by the hearth 
(iarja) as the centre of the household ; the estate, 
which forms the basis of the material subsistence 
of the household, is the K\ijpos, and even in Athens 
of classical times certain rights and duties were 
considered as pecidiarly attached to this estate 
(see_, e.g., Dem. in Macart. 1069 S’., as to the 
duties of criminal prosecution, corresponding to 
rights of succession to the KKijpos). For this reason 
the practice of adoption was as well developed in 
Athens as in Rome (see art. Adoption [Greek]). 
A special case arose when a person died leaving 
a daughter to succeed him. She was emphaticiJly 
‘joined to the estate’ (irlKKypos), and destined to 
marry the nearest agnate in order to preserve it. 
Instances from Atlienian practice are quite 
common, but the custom is also well illustrated 
by examples from Sparta and Crete (Herod, vi. 57 ; 
Code of Gortyn, ns to the irarputuKoi, i. 60 ff. ; 
Dareste, Bee. des inscr. jur. gr., i. 37911.; see, 
further, art. INHERITANCE [Greek]). The wider 
kindreds were constituted on the agnatic principle, 
as units organized under a chief (fipxwv rod ylvovs ) ; 
but in many respects relationship through females 
was also recognized. The dyxurrcla, as the 
narrower circle of kindred, included all relatives 
down to the degree of first cousins once removed. 
The admission of relatives through females by 
the side of agnates may be explained to some 
extent by tradition from a period of matrilinear 
organization, which, according to a popular 
legend, existed in Athens at the time of Kekrops 
(Athenceus, xiii. 2 [555]) ; but it is also connected 
with alliances between clans (c.g., the case of 
Kleisthenes the Alkmojonid). The influence of 
kinship on legal rules is well exemplified by the 
extensive rights of kinsmen in regard to criminal 
prosecutions. In cases of homicide, an action 
(SIki} epbvov) had to be brought by relatives of the 
deceased, and, if the oflence amounted to man- 
slaughter, it might be condoned by the relatives 
(orSeo-js) (Law of Drakon ; Dareste, Inscr. fir. gr., 
ii. 1) and compensation given by the slayer to tho 
kindred. The family authority of the father over 
the children and of the husband over the wife 
appears in Greek ns well as in other Aryan laws ; 
but it is not so drastically expressed as in tho 
Roman system. The father is not the absolute 
ruler of the household, but, as it were, a party to 
an implied compact, providing protection and 
education for his children, and entitled to support 
from them in return (ynpo^oaKla). 

2 . The classical period. — (a) General character- 
istics . — In this period we must be careful to 
distinguish between oligarchic and democratic 
political principles. Aristotle {c.g., Pol. vii. [v.] 
1309a) often calls attention to the fact that the 
laws assumed a different aspect according to the 
system of government which was in force. Tho 
ideal of oligarchy is government by a small number 
of equals (o/ioToi), though in practice many in- 
equalities may arise (Pol. ii. 9. 1270a) ; the 
tendency of democracy, on tho other hand, is to 
give freer scope to indiridual liberty of judgment 
and action (Pol. viii. 13175, 3 ; cf. the funeral 
speech of Perikles [Time. ii. 39]). In Athens, wo 
aro dealing with a system which, more than any 
other, embodied these democratic principles. 

(6) The Athenian system . — Athenian law of tho 
classical period was essentially a popular, not a 
technical, body of rules. It represents the most 
striking expeiWent in histon’ to administer low 
according to the standards of the ‘ aver.age man ' 
os to equity and justice. The commissions of 
heliasts, the sworn judges of the courts (5iiro<m5pto), 
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numbered some 200, 500, or 1000 citizens, who had 
to decide by vote after hearing the pleadings, but 
without previous debate among themselves. In 
these circumstances, no doubt the action of the 
tribunals was often extremely capricious and 
swayed by merely emotional considerations (e.g., 
Lykurgus, in Leocharcm ; cf. Wyse’s Jsceus, 
passivi). But the real wonder is not that these 
defects existed, but that in spite of them the 
administration of justice was of such a kind as 
to produce not only fine oratory, but remarkable 
juridical ideas. 

(c) Natwre of law. — The Greeks set a very high 
ideal _ to the State ; its aim was not merely 
negative — to provide order and security for its 
members — but positive — to ensure the w’elfare of 
the individual. The policy might be called a 
cultural socialism — o6 ixbvov roO ^rjv ^veKo., dXXo. rou 
eS i'pv (cf. Plato, Zegg. xi. 923 A). Thus the State 
was regarded as being primarily an educational 
and cultural institution. To the attainment of its 
ideal, the laws were the chief instrument : they 
provided a TraideCay irpbi rb Kowbv (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
V. ii. 11). Their object was to embody the eternal 
justice {SiKaioaivri ) ; and it is characteristic of the 
Greek conception that there is no term in the 
language equivalent to the Latin ius, the ex- 
pression rb dtKaioy meaning not only ‘the lawful’ 
but ‘ the just.’ Hence the archaic conception of 
law was that it was essentially sacred in its origin, 
being the gift of the gods to men (see passage from 
Deni. adv. Aristogcitonem, quoted Dig. i. iii. 2), 
the concrete expression of a universal and immut- 
able SiKaiotriv-i) (cf. Heraldeitos, fr. 114; H. Diels, 
HeraMeitos von Ephesus\ Berlin, 1909, p. 44) ; and 
hence the view, which frequently recurs in the 
orators, that the most ancient law is the hest {e.g., 
Isok. Ilepl rrjs ’ Avnddiretas, 82). |In the classical 
period, however, this ancient idealistic view was 
subjected to searching criticism. The 5th cent, 
was a time of great fermentation, when, as 
Thucydides says, ‘ men believed nothing but that 
nothing was secure’ (iii. 83) ; a growing acquaint- 
ance with new countries and peoples impressed 
the Greeks vividly with the diversity of national 
ideas and customs (Herod, iii. 38) ; the great 
catastrophes of the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars produced a distrust of settled institutions ; 
and, lastly, the development of philosophical 
theories led to a marked assertion of individualism. 
The general result was an acute realization of the 
relativity of all human affairs, which in practical 
life acted as a powerful social dissolvent. It 
became a common contention that law Avas merely 
the product of force, or an arbitrary and artificial 
arrangement which superior persons were entitled 
to disregard (Thrasymachos and Glaukon in the 
Republic, Kallikles in the Gorgias). In the domain i 
of jurisprudence the great problem Avas to deter- ! 
mine hoAV far the fundamental laAA's could be 
considered as ingrained in the nature of man, and 
hoAY far they Avere merely subjective and factitious. 
It was the Sophists Avho chiefly canAmssed this 
question, but the inquiry did not by any means 
originate with them ; it appears as early as 
Demoloritos, who first sets up the antithesis 
between or that which exists by nature, 

and vbp^o^, or that Avhich exists by convention 
(fr. 1 ; cf. Archelaus, cm. Diog. Laert. ii. 4, and 
Hippolytus, up. H. Diels, Doxographi Grocci, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 564). This principle of relativism 
runs t^oughout all the speculation of the Sophists, 
and, as is well known, reached its highest point in 
Protagoras. But a justification had to ne pro- 
vided for positive laAv ; even the Sophists bad to 
recognize the fact that society and law continue 
to exist in spite of the divergent tendencies of 
individualism. This was to be explained, they 


said, by the social instinct: man is led by 
nature to eimluate his oAvn actions — hence the 
feeling of shame (oMiij)— and at the same time to 
strike a balance betiveen conflicting rights— hence 
justice (SIkt]) (Plato, Protag. 322 B). Hoav Avas this 
to be reconciled A\dth relativism? According to 
Plato, Protagoras held that the laAvs Avere the 
result of conventions imposed by each city ac- 
cording to its OAvn particular standards {Theoet. 
172 A, B). It Avas useless to dispute concerning 
the truth of these different vieAA's of law ; but the 
event would shoAv Avhich of them Avas useful and 
which not. In this system, therefore, individual- 
ism is supplanted by pragmatism. The doctrine 
of the Sifa rps Tr6\etJs, fully developed by Prota- 
goras, remains one of the corner-stones of Sokrates’ 
teaching. The citizen Avho has been nurtured by 
the irSKif, and chooses to remain in it, must abide 
by its decrees ; at the same time, freedom must be 
aJloAA'ed to individual thought, and Sokrates was 
optimistic as to the ultimate triumph of right 
knowledge in politics and jurisprudence as aa’cII ns 
in science; his standard for the examination of 
laAvs is a logical standard, and his method 
necessarily dialectical. Plato foUoAVS upon much 
the same lines as Sokrates. The 66fa t^s z-fiXeus, 
in his vieAv, means that the State, not the in- 
dividual, is to set the standard of morals and laAV ; 
justice is ‘Avrit small in the individual and Avrit 
large in the State’ (2fejj. ii. 368 ff.). Its essence 
is the distribution of rights and duties on the 
principle of not meddling AAuth the concerns of 
others {Rep. iv. 433 A). The privileges of each 
class of the community — thinkers, fighters, and 
Avorkers — must be strictly proportionate to its 
responsibilities. It is, unhappily, not any exist- 
ing State, but only an ideal oommonAvealth, that 
is equal to the task of setting and maintain- 
ing the standard of justice {Bep. vii. 519). Aris- 
tome sums up the preceding theories concerning 
the justification of positive laAV, and gives the 
famous classification Avhich divides the subject 
under the heads of ‘justice in general ’ (t 6 5(/coioy 
Kad’ SKov) and ‘justice in particular’ {rb SUaiov iv 
pipci). The latter is further subdivided into justice 
AA’hich is distributive {diavep.tjTiKbp) and legal redress 
{SiopBuTiKbv). Justice in general deals Avith moral 
precepts brought under the cognizanoe of the State 
by its laAVS (t6 vbp.ip.ov), AA’hile justice in particular 
deals more especially AA'ith equality {rb tffov). As 
to the distribution of rights and duties, it has to 
find its standard, not in absolute^ equality, but m 
proportion (xar’ avaKoylav), AA’hich is taken m 
geometrical proportion. Men must claim ngnts 
in accordance Avith their standing and tlieir duties. 
Legal redress is directed to determining rights 
Avliich may be in dispute, and giving compens.ation 
for material and moral injuries. Besides giving 
these categories of justice, Aristotle dAvells on the 
necessity of correcting general rules according to 
the circumstances of particular cases ; this forms 
the sphere of ^irtelwia (see beloAv) {Eth. Nic. V. ii. 
8, 10, iii. 7, iv. 2f., V. 1). 

{d) Sources of law.— Let us now consider how 
these jurisprudential principles Averc emtadiea in 
the practice of law. (1) Enacted law. 
important source Avas AA’ritten or forinulatea or • 
actment. The sovereign people did care to 
entrust the administration of justice to the moe- 
pendent judgment of magistrates ^nd officers . 

‘rule of laAv’ was fully recomized by Athenian 
democracy {e.g., Isok. Panath. § 138). i._ 

as the authority of vSpoi AVas usiuped by p p 
decree (Mtpicrfia), democracy, 
undemiffi {Pol. vi. 4. 1292a, 27 f-)- Ehiborato 
precautions against hasty legislation "w ere ^ 
means of theypatpv ^ths am P® . , 

(Hyperides, pkipp. §§ 4, 6; Dem, adv. Arutoc. 
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86). (2) Customary law. — Nevertheless, there was 
also a vast body of customary law, which was 
mainly jDassed on to democracy by the preceding 
period, since only a few of the rules as to procedure 
and substantive law were actually promulgated 
as decryol (Aiist. Ath. Pol. iii. 4). Sacral law in 
general remained uncodified ; ancestral customs (tA. 
iriiTpia) were recognized as a definite and sacred 
source of legal rules, and as such were interpreted 
^ the exegetro (Dem. in Euergum, p. 1160, § 68 f.). 
The ancient jurisdiction of the archons, and that 
of the Areopagus, until the reforms of Perikles 
and Ephialtes, were also largely concerned with 
traditional usages. (3) Precedent. — Precedent was 
never regarded as binding on the Athenian courts, 
but various kinds of non-litigious custom — e.g., 
in dowry, commercial practice, maritime law, and 
forms of pleading and conveyancing employed 
by the professional scribes {ypayyaretf) of the 
courts together with various forms of executory 
agreements (cf. Dareste, Jnscr. jur. gr., i. 318)— 
tended to establish precedents ; and, in general, ex- 
isting decisions had at least a symptomatic value, 
as shoiving the prevailing views and tendencies of 
popular courts (cf. Dem. xn Dionys. 48). (4) Natu- 
ral law. — Though in the orators and philosophers 
there are many indications of an ‘umvritten law’ 
(vbyot &ypa<() 0 !) which is founded on instincts of 
human nature (Arist. Bhet. i. x. 3), the theory of a 
transcendent law of nature was not erected into a 
positive juridical doctrine. It appears most forc- 
ibly in the poets {e.g., Soph. Antig. 454), though it 
was sometimes appealed to in actual litigation 
(Lysias, in Eratostlienem, § 2). (5) Equity. — A 

conscious juristic theory of the law of nature was 
rendered unnecessary by the conception of imeUeta, 
which gives a peculiar colouring to the whole 
system of Greek law. It amounted in practice to 
a liberal interpretation and application of legal 
rules. Although the oath of the heliasts enjoined 
them to frame their decisions according to their 
consciousness of justice (yvii/iy nal StKaiori-nj) only 
where there was no definite law to go by, in prac- 
tice popular tribunals took great liberties in the 
application of existing laws. To some extent this 
was made necessary by the archaic origin and 
obscure expression of many fundamental laws 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ix.). Wills and contracts pro- 
vided fruitful material for such discretionary 
justice. 

(c) Distribxctive justice. — The principle of the dis- 
tribution of rights and duties, so characteristic of 
the Greek legal system, was by no means confined 
to theory, but was very definitely asserted in 
practice. Privileges and burdens were dispensed 
according to what the individual did and could 
contribute to the common stock, hlilitary service, 
taxation, and the liturgies— t.e. public services 
such as the fitting out of ships, providing choruses 
for dramatic performances, etc. — were all regulated 
upon this basis. Those Avho considered themselves 
imfairly burdened by the very lieaA’y requirements 
of the liturgies might resort to the dvrlSom. A 
citizen who had been called upon to perform a 
liturgy might claim that another Avas better able 
to undertake it than himself, and demand that ho 
should either do so or exchange properties (Dem. 
tn Phccn. ; Isok. llepl tus ’ KyriSbaew). Similarly, 
if a citizen had been exempted from public burdens 
or granted a subsidy, he might be called upon to 
defend his privileges (Lysias, Or. xxiv. § 6 f.). 
The laAv of property in Atliens never dcA-eloped on 
such rigid Imes as in Rome. There was no theory 
of absolute ownership. The Afipoi Avas primarily 
the thing which was ’allotted’ to the individual, 
but a kind of ‘eminent domain’ was reserA-ed to 
the commonAvealth. Therefore the typical action 
for the recovery of property Avas the StaSiKoula, 
VOL. vii. — 54 


AA’hich was not a claim for absolute title, but only 
for guaranteed possession. Expropriation and inter- 
ference Avith contracts were practised Avith a dis- 
regard for private right which is startling to 
modem notions {e.g., legislation in Ephesus at the 
time of the Mithridatic AA’ar [Dareste, Jnscr, jur. 
gr., i. 22]). 

(/) Wrong and crime. — We distinguish in the 
Greek theory of wrong and crime three elements 
Avhich call for juridical treatment. (1) The first is 
that of redress. ‘ Damages,’ in Aristotle’s scheme, 
are not merely compensation, as in modem theory, 
but an equation of the loss to the party Avronged 
(fjj/ilo) and the gain to the AATongdoer {KipSos). All 
Avrongs are considered chiefly from the personal 
point of view. There is no sharp cleaA-age be- 
tween the private action {dlicr]) and the public action 
{yptuj^) ; as a transitional form, the SIkij xard rtvos, 
a private action for crime, is distinguished from 
the dlKi) xrpbs rira, a purely private suit. As for 
the assessment of damages, the contending parties 
presented rival A-aluations betAveen Avhich the 
court had to decide. (2) The element of public 
reprobation assumes a religious form. Bloodshed, 
e.g., Avas a pollution Avhicn excited the Avrath of 
the Erinyes and the Olympian gods, and must be 
cleansed by religious purification. Hence even in 
classical tunes all actions of homicide Ai-ere tried 
in temples, and even an inanimate object which 
caused the death of a human being Avas solemnly 
judged and sentenced before the hearth of the 
government (Prytaneum). Hence also the import- 
ance which AA’as attached to orthodoxy : impiety, 
Avhich Avas taken to include professions of free 
thought, AA-as indictable by the ypaif>ij daepelat {e.g., 
the case of Sokrates). (3) Hoav far Avas it recog- 
nized that in every crime there is a revolt of the 
indh-idual Avill against the supreme Avill of the 
community r There are many indications that 
the Greeks Avere conscious of this element in crime, 
e.g., Isok. c. Lochitem, § 7). They Avere not con- 
cerned with problems of individnal free Avill in the 
theory of punisluiient. In view of the predomi- 
nance of the commonwealth over the indh-idual, 
punishment itself often took the terroristic form 
of actual extermination and intimidation. Demo- 
kritos puts the criminal on the same plane as a 
wild beast (frags, ap. Stob. Flor. xliv. 16, 18, 19), 
and Plato unequivocally states the necessity^ of 
removing obnoxious members of the body politic 
by means of capital punishment {Legg. 862). The 
social efTect of intimidation Avas one of the lending 
principles of Protagoras’s theory of laAV, and Plato 
fully endorses the view of the great Sophist that 
the object of punishment is not revenge for Avhnt, 
after all, cannot be undone, but the prevention of 
similar oflences in the future {Prolog. 324B). 

3. TTie Hellenistic period.— It is impossible to 
enter in detail upon the discoveries Avhich the recent 
researches of papyrologists and epigraphiste have 
made in the (jjreek laAV of this period, especially 
that which prevailed in Egypt. One of its most 
remarkable features was the personification of the 
State in the king (the Pharaoh; cf. art. ICiNa 
[Egyptian]), and the subjection of all juridical 
relations to the fiscal point of view. Under the 
rule of the Ptolemys, dominium was vested in the 
monarch, and private property in land amounted 
only to a species of leasehold (y5 it d^lca), while 
the cultivation of State domains {yv /Sao-iXun)), and, 
later on, of all taxed land, was ensured by every 
means, including a compulsory distribution of plots 
(fei^oXn) among peasant farmers. In the ascrip- 
tion of the peasantry {S-tjyi<rtot ycaipyol] to the crown 
lands wo find the germs of the doctrine of local 
origin which played such a large part in the later 
Roman Empire. In Asia Minor, under the Sel- 
eucidre, there Avas even a class of tenants, called 
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^ao^ §a<riKiKol, whose status may he described as 
‘ascription to the glebe’ (Rostowzew, Gesch. des 
rom. Kolonates, p. 256 tf.). 
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LAW (Hindu). — Law in India is closely con- 
nected with religion. Thus the so-called Code of 


Mann contains a great deal more about achara 
‘established practices,’ i.e. observances of caste’ 
domestic ceremonies, funeral rites, oblations to the 
manes and to the gods, rules of diet, and other 
religions questions, including purely religious and 
philosophical discussions, than on the subject of 
secular laws (see CUSTOM [Hindu]). Hence, after 
an exordium in the first book on the creation of 
the world, the four stages in the life of a Brahman 
form the principal if not the only subject treated in 
the 2nd to the 6th hook. The 7th book contains the 
rules of government, including the art of war. The 
8th hook— the longest of all, it is true— and the 9th 
are the only ones which deal arith law in the proper 
sense of the word {vyavahara). The last three 
hooks (10-12) treat of the duties of the various 
castes, of penances, and of transmigration. The 
legal portion of the Code does not amount to more 
than one-fourth of the whole. Nor do the other 
law-books (Bharmafastras) difier from Mann in 
this respect ; most of the Codes do not deal at all 
with positive law, hut confine their attention to 
penances, purification, and otlier religious topics. 
Forensic law is arranged under 18 heads in the 
Code of Mann (viii, 4-7), viz, non-payment of debt, 
deposit and pledge, sale without oumership, con- 
cerns among partners, resumption of gifts, non- 
payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
rescission of sale and purchase, disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, disputes re- 
garding boundaries, assault, defamation, robbery 
and violence, adultery, duties of man and wdfe, 
partition of inheritance, gambling and betting. 
The Dharmadastra of NSrada divides the 18 titles 
into 132 branches. Thus, e.g., the first title, the 
law of debt, is said to consist of the following 25 
divisions; (1) which debts have to be paid, and 
which not ; (2) debts ; (3) property ; (4) subsistence 
of a Brahman in times of distress ; (5) modes of 


proof; (6) lending money at interest; (7) usurers; 
(8) sureties ; (9) pledges ; (10) documents ; (11) jn- 
competent witnesses; (12) witnesses for the plaintiff; 
(13) witnesses for the defendant; (14) where no 
witaesses are required ; (16) validity of testimony ; 
(16) false witnesses ; (17) exhorting the witnesses ; 
(18) valid evidence ; (19) invalid evidence ; (20) pro- 
ceedings on failure of both documents and witnesses ; 
[21) ordeal by balance ; (22) ordeal by fire ; (23) 
ordeal by water ; (24) ordeal by poison ; (25) ordeal 
by sacred libation. It appears that the law of 
svidenoe and judicial procedure, including ordeius, 
in general is here mixed up with the law of debt, 
pointing thus to the special importance of debt 
which may he considered the principal reason for 
going to law in a primitive state of society. A 
creditor is, however, allowed to recover a 
From his debtor privately, by force or Iw fraiid. 
The rate of interest is extremely high; it is 

generally paid in kind. jxti.ii 

As regards deposits, we can understand that tne 
insecurity of property led to the entrusting of 
valuable articles for safety to the keeping of others, 
rhe habit of concealing such articles somewhere 
iccounts for the prominence of the subject or 
treasure - trove in the Indian law-books (see 
Freasure-TROVE [Hindu]). All purcliases ana 
;ales are to he effected in open market, secrecy 
being considered a sign of dishonesty. Ihe pu i 
ixing of market rates and the enforcement 
;hem correspond to modem practice. When a 
nan repents of a bargain, he is at liberty ^ 

:t within ten days. The rules regarding 
imong partners refer, particularly, “x 

iriesti; and by ‘gifts’ are meant, the 

ilace, religious gifts to Brahmans (see GITO 

Hindu]). A herdsman is to receive a tenth part o 
;he milk of his cows in place of wages, i ne 
letailed rules regarding the boundaries of beius 
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BhoTT that the arable land ■was already held in 
severalty. 

In the family la'ws, the institntion of marriage 
is improved hy prohihiting purchase of a ■wife, and 
declaring a contract of marriage, if once concluded, 
to he irrevocable. Nevertheless, the position of 
■women is one of absolute inferiority to the male 
sex. Thus a ivife is liable to be chastised by her 
husband ; and, even ■when he is unfaithful to her, 
she must worship him like a god. A woman is 
declared to he never fit for independence, and 
has to live under the perpetual tutelage of her 
father, husband, and sons. Polygamy is allowed, 
and seems to have been very common in rich and 
noble families. Infant-marriage is recommended, 
and the re-marriage of -widows prohibited or dis- 
couraged. As regards proprietary right [stndhana], 
women are said to be incapable of holding any pro- 
perty (except their stndhana, or peculiar property) ; 
nor can they inherit, under the early law of suc- 
cession at least, which was subsequently modified 
so as to let the ■widow in as an heir, uuth certain 
restrictions, on failure of male posterity. All 
family property is supposed to be held in common 
by a sort of joint o^wnership (joint family), the 
father or manager being regarded as a head 
artner. The family members are kept together 
y the sacred oblations offered in common by its 
li^ving head to its deceased members (see Inherit- 
ance [Hindu]). After the father’s death the 
sons divide his property equally, or ■with a 
specific deduction for the eldest son ; or the eldest 
succeeds to the whole estate, the others Imng under 
him as under their father. Twelve difi'erent kinds 
of sonship are recognized, each of the secondary 
sons succeeding in default of his superior in rank, 
whilst the reiu legitimate son excludes them all 
from inheriting. The passages in the_ law-books 
extolling the possession of a son for spiritual pur- 
poses, as sa^ving his father from heU, generally 
relate to the rem legitimate son. The gross usages 
relating to the affiliation of the subsidiary sons 
were discouraged by the legal -miters, and no 
doubt the existence of these usages throws an nn- I 
favourable light on the constitution of the family 
in ancient India. Thus there is the Jcsetraja, or 
son begotten by le-virate [niyoga) j the gudhaja, or 
secretly bom son of an adulterous wife ; the 
sahodha, or son of the pregnant bride ; the kanlna, 
or unmarried damsel’s son ; the Jcrita, or mrchased 
son ; the apaviddha, or deserted son. The more 
recent -writers do not acknowledge as legitimate m 
the present age of sin {Kaliynga) any but the tme 
son, procreated in lawful marriage {auram), and 
the adopted son {dattaka) (see Adoption [Hindu]). 
There is diversity of opinion as to whether a 
■widow may be allowed to adopt, ■with the assent of 
her husband given shortly before his death, this 
being the only case in which a sort of testamentary 
power of the o^wner of property is recognized. A 
lather may, indeed, distribute Iiis property among 
his sons during his lifetime ; but, in doing so, he 
can exercise discretion only as to hw self-acquired 
property, the ancestral property being held _ by 
father and sons in common, accordmg to the joint- 
family principle. , , 

Passing to criminal law, we find the suppression 
of crime recognized as a sovereign and a sacred 
function. There are hardly any survivals lert of 
the right of private war and of the wergild (see 
Blood-fedd [Hindu]). The removal of thorny 
weeds [kaniakaSodhana), t.c. the suppression of 
oriminais, is regarded as one of the principal duties 
of a mler. Legal offences are also moral sins, and 
kings, by punishing the iricked and protecting the 
■virtuous, obtain their oivn absolution. Piimsliment 
is personified as a god (see Crimes AOT_ Pumsh- 
MKNTS [Hindu]). A king in whose dommions there 


are no thieves, adulterers, calumniators, robbers, 
murderers, (after death) attains the world of Indra. 
Abuse, assault, theft, ■violence, including man- 
slaughter and robbery, and sexual crimes, such as 
adultery, rape, seduction, and forbidden intercourse, 
are regarded as the five principal crimes. Theft 
and T(S>bery seem to obtain special attention. A 
thief appearing before the king uith flying hair, 
holding a club in his hand, and proclaiming his 
deed, is purified of his guilt, whether he he slam or 
pardoned ; but, if the king does not strike, the 
guilt falls on him. Cattle-lifting appears to have 
been specially common, and the village to which 
the robbers were tracked was made answerable. 
The principle thus laid do^wn has remained an 
eflective part of the law down to our day, and 
elaborate rules are still in force in Kathiawar for 
following up the track from ■village to village, the 
Talukdar or the last being held primarily respon- 
sible. Stolen property in general must bo restored 
by a king to its owner, according to klanu ; and a 
ruler is even bound to make good the loss occasioned 
by his negligence. The king is required to cause 
taverns, shops, festive assemblies, old gardens, 
forests, and other places of retreat to he guarded by 
companies of soldiers, in order to keep away thieves, 
and to find ont thieves with the aid of clever re- 
formed thieves, and destroy them. The notion of 
theft and robbery is extended very far, so as to 
include cheating of every sort, forgery, bribery, 
jugglery, dishonest dealing in judicial proceedings, 
false gambling, etc. To steal gold belonging to a 
Brahman is regarded as particularly punishable ; 
but it is in the law of abuse and assault, of homi- 
cide, and of adultery, that the gradation of punish- 
ments according to the caste of the offender and 
of the offended comes out most clearly. Thus a 
low-caste man must suffer death for an intrigue 
■with a guarded Brahman woman, ns a safeguard 
of caste purity, whereas adultery -with a woman of 
inferior caste is punishable only with a fine. Fines 
are inflicted equally on K?atriyns and Vaisyas 
who defame one of a higher caste, while the Sfldra 
offender incurs corporal punishment. Fines are 
the most common form of punishment, but there 
are many other forms (see CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS [Hindu]). Barbarous cruelty, the prevalence 
of the lex talionis, and want of system characterize 
the Indian as well as other primitive codes. Death 
is prescribed by Mann for aggravated theft, for 
harbouring robbers, swindling, imd kidnapping, 
for certain cases of adultery ana insult — in short, 
for a great many more crimes than under more 
bal.anccd systems. Death by torture was the 
punishment of a dishonest goldsmith, and mutila- 
tion that of the destroyer of a boundary-mark-— 
which shows how great was the alarm at their 
offences. When we find tliat a red-hot iron spike 
ten fingers long is to be thnist into the mouth of a 
low-bom wretch for reviling a Br.'ihman, we are 
reminded that the composers of these law-books 
were Brahmans. Although the judges, like the 
jurists, were generally Brahmans, it appears doubt- 
ful whether the privileges claimed by the sacer- 
dotal class and incorporated with legal rules were 
actually accorded to them. Many of their niles 
belong to the moral sphere, and go beyond what 
wo recognize as the proper province of the penal 
law. Excessive drinking is punished as a crime 
in itself, not only as a breach of public order. 
Gambling is -viewed in the same light. There are 
rules for securing chastity and sexual purity. 
Hospitality is considered a duty to be enforced ly 
law in certain cases. The practice of magic rites 
and incantations meant to destroy life is punish- 
able by a fine. Every one must be strictly kept to 
the eniplojTnent of his o-vm caste. Matrimonial 
duties ana family relations arc elaborately regu- 
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lated. The proper province of moral ob%ations 
and delinquencies, ho^Yeve^, is the ecclesiastical 
law, with its long lists of offences and religions 
penances and austerities (see Expiation AND 
Atonement [Hindu]). Punishment and penance 
may be combined, as when the slayer of a milch- 
cow or of a bull (these being sacred animals) has to 
pay a fine first and do penance afterwards, or when, 
in oases of sexual criminality, the king inflicts 
punishment and the sin committed is expiated 
by a penance. Should an offender fail to perform 
the penance prescribed for his offence, he is at 
once expelled from his caste by the ceremony of 
gJiatasphota, ‘the breaking of the water-pot’ — a 
ceremony which is performed down to the present 
day in such cases. Punishment by itself is also 
supposed to have a purifying effect, as in the above- 
mentioned case of a thief who appears before the 
king of his own accord and is strucK down by him. 

Judicial procedure is simple and patriarchal. It 
presents the open court method of investigating 
accusations for crime, the king, attended by learned 
Brahmans, entering his court of justice every 
morning, and there, after having seated himself on 
the judgment-seat and having worshipped the gods, 
undertaking the trial of the causes brought before 
him,_ The king has to fast for one whole day if a 
criminal deserving punishment is allowed to go 
free, and for three days if an innocent man is pun- 
ished. The more recent law-books mention a num- 
ber of other members of a court of justice besides 
the king — the king’s domestic priest, his chief judge, 
who may also represent him if absent, his ministers 
of State, the assessors of the court, who are . 
required to state their opinion of the case unre- 
servedly and in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, the accountant, the scribe, the beadle. 
Gold and fire are used in the administration of 
oaths and ordeals, and water for refreshment. In 
giving a decision, the king must attend to local 
usage, written law, and the practice of the virtuous, 
if not opposed to local, family, or caste usages. 
Villages, tribes, and castes have also tribunals of 
their orvn, corresponding to the modem Paiichayats j 
but from these an appeal to the king is possible. 
There is no essential difierence between the trial of 
civil and criminal suits,except perhaps thatthe char- 
acter and other q^ualifications of a reliable witness 
are not examined so strictly in criminal cases as in 
civil ones, and that the defendant in a criminal 
case cannot be represented by a substitute. The 
litigants must always be heard in person, and the 
king or the judge watches their countenances and 
their conduct carefully. Witnesses are watched in 
the same way, the depositions of witnesses being 
regarded as the most important part of the evidence. 
Certain persons are not admissible as witnesses on 
account of their personal relations with the litigant 
parties, or on account of age, dimity, sex, devotion 
to religion, moral or personal defects. There are 
also some provisions as to the number of witnesses, 
as that there shall not be less than three, fy the 
event of a conflict of testimony, that of the majority 
generally prevails. The •\vitnesses_ are solemnly 
adjured to speak the truth; and, if they should 
happen to meet ivith a calamity witlun seven 
days after making their deposition, this is held to 
prove ita falsehood. Perjured witnesses are severely 
punished, and have to endure fearful pangs in a 
future existence, and destroy their oivn relatives 
through their wickedness. Perjury, however, is 
tolerated where an accused person may be saved 
from death by it. 

The later law-books give special prominence to 
documents, and make 'ivritten prevail over oral 
evidence, the plaint and the answer of the defend- 
ant having, likeAvise, to be stated in writing. The 
trial is to be conducted discreetly and slalfnlly. 


for liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men and veracious men may resemble liars or 
documents may be forged. If human proof should 
fail, divine test is to be resorted to, of which tliero 
are many kinds, rach as the water and fire ordeals 
the ordeal by poison, the ordeal by hot metal (a 
gold coin_ has to he taken out of a vessel filled 
wth boUing oil and butter), the ordeal by draw- 
ing lots, and the ordeal by sacred libation. The 
deities are invoked to supervise these proceedings, 
and are believed to establish the innocence or gmlt 
of the accused. In less important cases, oaths are to 
be administered, the accused swearing by the head 
or feet of a BrShman, or of his wife or son, or of an 
idol, and his innocence being established if within 
a certain period he should not meet with an extra- 
ordinaiy calamity, such as an illness, or the loss of 
a son or of his fortune. The custom of performing 
ordeals has survived dowm to veiy modem times ; 
and paths by an idol, a Brahman, etc., are even 
now in vogue, an accident happening to the person 
afterwards being considered to prove his guilt. 
The decision of the judge in a suit is to be stated 
in w’riting, and a copy of it is to be handed to the 
victorious party. ‘When lawsuits are decided 
properly, the members of the court are cleared 
from guilt. But where justice, wounded by in- 
justice, approaches, and the judges do not extract 
the dart, then they also are wounded by that dart 
of injustice’ (NSrada, p. 17 ; Manu, viii. 12). 

The sources of the sacred law, according to Mann 
(ii. 6, 12), consist of the whole Veda, the Smrti, or 
tradition, the customs of holy men, and self-satis- 
faction (w’here there is no other guide). The four 
Vedas, together with auxiliaiy literature, all of 
which is believed to be eternal and inspired, ate 
confined to the consideration of religious rites, and 
contain very little about secular law, though they 
are considered the fountainhead of the whole law. 


Dharmaka^tras or Smrtis are the real sources of 
law from a legal point of view. The term Smrii 
means literally ‘ recollection,’ and is used to denote 
a work or the whole body of Sanskrit works in 
which the sages of antiquity set down their recol- 
lections of the divine precepts regarding the duty 
jf man. In reality, the earliest law-books were 
jomposedin and for the Brahmanical schools study- 
ing the various parts of the Veda, and have been 
preserved as portions of the manuals of Vedic lore 
ised in those schools, or as independent works. 
3uch compositions are the Dharniasastras or Dhar- 
Tiasutras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, Gautama, 
i’'asistha, Visnu, and some others. They are com- 
losed in the aphoristic Siitra style, either entirely 
in prose or, more usually, in mixed prose and verse. 
Some of these works are supposed to have been 
.vritten in the 5th or 6th cent. B.C., or even earlier, 
rat they may have undergone many changes since 
lien. Their contents are mainly religious, but tlie 
lositive law is also treated in them, and they are 
rery useful for tracing the gradual development ot 
egal institutions in India. _ * n - 

From these aphoristic treatises we pass to tiie 
mrsified works, composed in the Moht metre, sucn 
Ls the celebrated Code of Mann, the_ Magna Charts 
if Brahmanism ; the Code of Yajfiayalkya, dis- 
inguished for its concise and systematic treatmem 

if the whole law, in three books, on acluira, x-_t- 

eligions rites and duties, vyavahgra, t.e. juns- 

inidence, and praya&chitta, i.e. sms and .tuei 

.tenement; andrtbe Code of Narada, unique in ite 

leing confined to jurisprudence alone, whicn i 

reats wdth great fullness of detail. 

erses of the Code of Manu narrate bow Manu, tiie 

escendant of Brahma, gave the great 

ccount of the creation, and afterwards tra 

erred the task of expounding the 

iacred Law, which Be had learned from Brahma, 
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to Bhrgu, one of his ten mind-hom sons. There is 
an ancient proverb that ‘ all Mann said is medicine,’ 
and another maxim stating that ‘ a sTtifti or r^e 
of law that is opposed to the sense of Manu’s 
Institutes is not approved.’ The great number of 
learned Commentaries composed on the Code of 
Manu, from the 8th or 9th cent, doivnwards, also 
testifies to the very particular authority early 
assimed to this codification of the religious and 
seciuar law, which may have originated in the first 
centuries A.D., if not earlier. There are also many 
Smrtis which have not been preserved in a separate 
and complete form, and are known to us only from 
the passages of law cited in the Sanskrit Com- 
mentaries and Digests ; but the authenticity of 
these texts is somewhat doubtful. The mytho- 
logical poems called Furanas are also cited a great 
deal, particularly on the subject of vows, gifts, and 
other parts of the religious law, though they are 
said to be inferior in authority to the Smrtis. The 
Commentaries and systematic works on law, being 
posterior in time to the Smj-tis and Furanas, have 
gradually come to supersede them in authority, 
especially the celebrated Mitaksard, a Commentary 
on the Smrti of Yajnavalkya composed by the ascetic 
Vijfiane^vara, c. A.D. 1100, at Kalyanapura, in the 
Deccan. The SmftichandriJcd of Devanna-bhatta, 
the Sarasvativildsa of king Rudradeva, the Vtrdmi- 
trodaya of Mitramisra, the Mayiikhasoi NUakan tha, 
and other learned compositions are used concur- 
rently with the Mitaksard in the several provinces ; 
in Bengal alone the Ddyabhdga of Jimutavahana 
has superseded the Mitaksard as far as the law of 
inheritance is concerned. Customs which are, like 
written codes, considered a source of law have to a 
certain extent been embodied in the codes. Recent 
collections of customs were instituted by the 
British Government — e.g., A. Steele, The Law and 
Customs of Hindu Castes, London, 1868 ; C. L. 
Tupper, Funjab Customary Law, Calcutta, 1881 ; 
C. Boulnois and W. H. Rattigan, Notes on Custom- 
ary Law as administered in the Courts of the 
Funjab, Lahore, 1876. 

laTERATORE.— W. Stokes, Bindu Law Boois, Madras, 1865 ; G. 
BUhler and J. Jolly, teinslations of Sanskrit law-books in SBE, 
vols. ii. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxUi. ; M. Monler-WiUiams, Indian 
Wisdom^, London, 1870; R, West and G. BUhler, A Digest of 
the Bindu LauS, Bombay, 1884 ; J. D. Mayne, Bindu Laiv and 
Beagee, Madras, 1900 ; G. Sarkar, Bindu Laufl, Calcutta, 1903 ; 
V. N. Mandlik, Bindu Law, Bombay, 1880; J. C. Ghose, 
The Principles of Bindu Law, Calcutta, 1903 ; J. JoUy, 
Bistort/ of the Bindu Law, Calcutta, 1895, and Recht uno 
Situ {»G/AP ii. 8), Strassburg, 1896. J. JoLLY. 

LAW (Iranian). — The term daena, the later din, 
which is commonly and conveniently translated 
‘ law,’ is perhaps the most characteristic and best 
known term in the Avestic system. It also_ indic- 
ates the religion itself ; in fact, in accord with the 
entire mentality of the ancient Ir.anians, as of_ so 
many other Eastern pecmles, there was no distinction 
between religious an(i civil law. Another term 
which may he translated ‘ law ’ is data, and in the 
Pahlavi treatise, the Dlnlcart, we read the asser- 
tion, Airdno ddto-dino Mdzdayasno (Dinkart, ed. 
PeshotanB.Sanjana, Bombay, 187411., ch. 28), which 
we may render, ‘ the Mazdean religion is the law of 
Iran.’ As Geiger remarks, it is highly probable 
that with the ancient Iranians, as wjth other Indo- 
European peoples, the early form of judicial process 
was the sim^e one of a village council of elders. 
His surmise, that in the word vicira (the origin of 
the modem Persian vazir, or, as we say, ‘ vizier ) 
we have a Gathic term for ‘ judge,’ does not 
seem to be tenable, although vicira certainly bears 
the meaning of ‘ deciding.’ In the later Avesta the 
term tleaesha, sometimes with the qualificative dutd- 
rdra, ‘ giving or administrating law’ (F«. ix. lO), 
certainly indicates the judge. In the passage just 
quoted it is especially applied to Urvakhshaya, the 


son of Thrito, who is considered apparently as a 
kind of Iranian Numa. According to Geiger’s view, 
the priestly code, which we know as the Vendidud, 
represents only that portion of legislation ‘ in which 
the priesthood reserved for themselves jurisdiction, 
or else added ecclesiastical penalties to those of the 
secular tribunal.’ There are distinct traces in the 
Avesta of blood vendetta, and, stiU more, of wergild; 
indeed, the prescriptions forthe latter are fairly full 
(see Vend. iv. 44). Such usages were no doubt 
pre-Zoroastrian. The legislation contained in the 
rendiddd, agreeably with the underlying principles 
of the system, does not make any real distinction 
between what we should call civil jurisprudence and 
religions or ritual law. If we accept J. H. Moulton’s 
theory of the Magian element in later Zoroastrian- 
ism (Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, lectures 
vi., vii.), then the whole ritual legislation must 
be attributed to this, as he maintains, non-Aryan 
race. In the code, however, moral, ritual, and civic, 
even hygienic, crimes and their respective punish- 
ments are mingled together. As we should expect 
from the fundamental and traditional love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood which, even by the testi- 
mony of their Greek foes, always characterized the 
ancient Iranian people, the highest valueis attached 
to the observance of contracts (mithra), and breach 
of contract is severely condemned, even when 
towards unbelievers. Contracts are said to be con- 
firmed in six ways — by word of mouth, by hand- 
grasp, or by the pledging of a sheep, an ox, a man, 
or a piece of land, respectively (Vend. iv. 2ff.). 
Crimes of personal violence are carefully graduated 
according to the seriousness of the injuries done 
and the number of times committed, the penalties 
being fixed on a sliding scale of (apparently) scourg- 
ings. Capital punishment, curiously enough, is 
prescribed, not for taking life, but for performing 
irregularly and without sufficient knowledge cer- 
tain priestly functions. The ordinary unit, so to 
speak, of corporal chastisement for all kinds of 
crimes is updzana, which is generally translated 
‘stroke’ or ‘blow’ with a horsewhip or scourge. 
A difficulty arises from the enormous number of 
these units which are prescribed for certain crimes, 
rising to hundreds and even thousands, which it 
would be quite impossible for any human being to 
bear. As,however, there was apparently a scale of 
monetary equivalents for corporal chastisements, 
it may be that these impossible numbers are simply 
meant as a guide to fix the amount of such wergild. 
As a matter of fact, far more serious punishments 
are assigned to what we should consider slight 
ritual or ceremonial transgression than to crimes 
of violence. In the opinion of Spiegel and Geiger, 
these updzana may possibly mean simply blows 
with an instrument for the slaying of noxious 
insects and other creatures of the Eril Spirit, 
whose destruction was supposed to atone for a 
certain degree of crime. 

As ths TendXdad was exclusively a priestly code of tlie 
M.upians, ‘it is self-evident why trans^n’essions of religions 
precepts are roost eeverel^- punished. If the penalty consisted 
only in the delivery of slain khrafslras, it miRntof course resell 
very high sums. It is probable that, quite early, persons 
could be relieved of their obligation by the pajunent of money 
compensation to the priest. The scouqje could never have 
assumed such dimensions without provoking opposition’ (Geiger, 
Ostiran. Kullur, p. 459). 

Be this as it may, the system of an equivalent 
fine in money for successive degrees of corporal 
punishment seems to have subsisted down to 
sasanian times, inasmuch as in the Pahlavi 
treatise, Shdyast Id-Shdyast (lit. ‘ licet non-licet ’), 
which is the _ standard text of later JIazdoan 
casuistry, in its comment on the above-quoted 
4th Fargard of the Vendidad, the scale of lashes 
for various degrees of violence, rising from five to 
two hundred, is given with equivalents in dirhams 
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andrf?r5 {Gr. SpaxMi}, oraT^p), which originally were 
said mythically to represent the weights in the 
golden scales of Rashnu, the Spirit -nmo weighed 
the deeds of the dead, but ivhich later on were 
translated into real monetary values (see E. W. 
West, SBE V. [1880] 239-242 ; C. de Harlez, Introdtcc- 
tion A VAvesta, Paris, 1881, pp. ccxxviii, ccxxix). 
In the case of one crime mentioned in the vision of 
Arta-I Viraf, the penalty would appear to amount 
to about £2000. 

The fact that in the Avesta and the subsequent 
Pahlavi literature practically no distinction is made 
between moral sins and legal crimes, between 
ecclesiastical and civil iurisprudence, accounts for 
the fact that we have really no civil code in the 
Sacred Book, and in spite of its name the Pahlavi 
Datistan-l Dlnlk {‘ law-code of religion’) is purely 
a treatise of moral theology. Pragments or what 
may be_ called civil legal codes exist in one or two 
Pahlavi treatises mentioned by West. Thus what 
he styles ‘ the Social Code of the Parsis in Sasanian 
times’ contains information about slaves, partners, 
and joint proprietors, ‘decisions of the leaders of 
professions and agreement and disagreement with 
their decisions,’ the laws of property, the income 
of wives, annuities, mortgage, care and adoption 
of children, ‘infallibility of officials,’ etc. One 
provision regarding a man with two wives may be 
quoted : 

•Each wife separately is joint proprietor with the husband, 
but the wives are separate proprietors as regards one another ; 
and it is not allowable for a wife to alter that joint proprietor- 
ship, hut it is for the husband ' (filrP ii. [1904] 117). 

There can be no doubt whatever that civil codes, 
tribunals, and judges must have existed under all 
the successive Iranian dynasties, under the supreme 
authority of the king. It will be remembered that 
twice in the OT the ‘laws of the Medes and 
Persians’ are specially referred to in identical 
terms. In Dn 6*’ it is said to be ‘ the law of the 
Medes and Persians ’ that no decree made by the 
king may be altered ; and in Est 1^^ there is 
mention of ‘ the law of the Medes and Persians,’ 
which may not be altered, apparently even by the 
king himself. As regards the punishment of crime, 
it is well Imown that throughout history, and even 
to the present day, penalties of gruesome cruelty 
have been characteristic of Persian rulers and 
magistrates. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that the horrible punishments detailed 
in the Inferno of Arta-I Viraf are almost certainly 
reproductions of the dreadful tortures inflicted in 
the Sasanian courts and tribunals, and a further 
suggestion has been ventured that some echo of the 
same may not improbably be found in the grim 
punishments of Dante’s Inferno. 

Litbratitrb. — W. Geigrer, Ostir&nische KttUur im Alteriumr, 
Erlangen. 1882, lik. iii. ch. vil. § 46, * Das Becht,* also Eng. tr. 
by Darab Peshotan, 2 vols., London, 1885 ; other authorities 
as quoted in the text L. C. CASABTELLI. 

LAW (Japanese). — I. The laws of ancient Japan, 
as of all ancient peoples, were those_ of custom. 
Though their details have been lost, it is evident 
that tlie two fundamental principles — of Inmerial 
sovereignty, and of the family system — were firmly 
established even in early days. The Imperial House 
considered itself the head of the whole race, and 
governed accordingly, while each clan, under its 
own head, called om% or muraji, was represented at 
the court, holding its office by inheritance from 
generation to generation. Within each clan the 
law of custom was followed, the clansmen seeming 
to have rendered unquestioning obedience to their 
chief. This period of authority derived from custom 
extended from pre-historic times to about A.D. 600, 
and may be regarded as a time uninliuenced_ by 
foreign ideas, in which were laid the foundations 
of those later laws most uniquely Japanese. 


_ 2. The oldest code mentioned in Japanese historv 
is the constitution formed by the regent, Prmca 
Umayado (Shotoku Taishi), in the 12th year of 
Empress Suiko (A.D. 604). This consisted of seven- 
teen articles, and is commonly known as TAe 
Seventeen Article Constitxition. Whether, how- 
ever, this constitution should be called a positive 
law or merely a political principle is a question 
discussed but not settled by Japanese historians, 
since it was issued in the name of the Prince and 
not of the Empress. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Tenchi (a.d. 671) 
a code of laws, said to have consisted of twenty- 
two volumes, was formed ; but the entire code was 
lost, and its contents are unknown. In the fourth 
year of Emperor Mommu, Prince Osakabe and 
Eujiwara Fuhito were charged -with the duty of 
codification ; and in the following year, the first 
of Taiho (701), the work was completed. This 
entire code, consisting of eleven volumes of general 
law concerning government organization, adminis- 
tration, and private relations, and six volumes of 
criminal laws, was promulgated and enforced the 
same year, and is known as the Taiho Code. It 
also has been lost. 

In the second year of Yoro, in the reign of 
Emperor Gensho (718), Eujiwara Fuhito and others 
were again ordered to revise the statutes. The 
revision consisted of ten volumes of general law 
and an equal number devoted to criminal law. 
Though called by the name ‘ Yoro,’ this was no- 
thing more than a revision and supplement of the 
Taiho Code, and is, therefore, commonly known 
by the latter name. The part of this code on 
general law has been perfectly preserved, but the 
part on criminal laws has been lost, with the ex- 
ception of four chapters. This is the oldest law- 
book in Japan. 

These laws were marked by Chinese influence— 
not that Chinese law was adopted as a whole, 
but the best Chinese principles were added to 
Japanese laws already existing. The Taiho laws, 
with many revisions and supplements, governed 
the nation for about five hundred years, until 1190. 
There are many commentaries, chief among them 
being Byo-no-Gige, Byo-no-Shnge, and Byo-Sko. 
The first of these was officially edited in the tenth 
year of Tencho in the reign of Emperor Ninna 
(833), and is recognized as of the highest authority. 

3. With the establishment of the feudal system, 
the indiridual Shoguns issued laws for the govern- 
ment of their vassals ; and, as the authority^ m 
the Shoguns increased, the territory within which 
the Taiho laws were enforced decreased until, with 
the establishment of the Shogunate government at 
Kamakura under Minamoto Yoritomo (middle of 
12th cent.), it was limited to places directly under 
the control of the court. A remarkably smiple 
code of feudal laws consisting of only fifty-one 
articles was formed by Hojo, the executive head 
of the Shogunate, on the 8th of August, m the 
first year of Teiei, in the reign of Emperor Gohon- 
kawa. It is known as the Teiei- Shikimoku, and 
accorded so well with the spirit of feudalism that 
it remained efiective until the end of the Tokugawa 

Shogunate (1867). . , . -i 

The characteristic of this code is ita rejection 
of Chinese influence and its adaptotion to the 
maintenance and development of a 
feudalism. In the days of the Taiho laws, the 
whole country was under direct government ' 
vision; but d^uring the feudal penp^ ® 
territory remained under such control, by far tne 
larger part being held as arnfere-fiefs. . j 
earlier period, the children of a family , 
equally in the inheritance of property, but under 

feudahsm the eldest son .—-n-to 

4. With the fall of the Kamakura Shogunate 
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(1334) its successor, the Ashikaga, continued to 
enforce the principles of the Teiei-Shikimolni ; hut 
the laws were revised from time to time untd the 
articles numbered two hundred and ten. The 
Kenbu-ShilcivwJcu, of seventeen articles, was issued 
during the time of the Ashikaga Shogunate ; but 
the affairs of the country became disorderly, and 
neither the law of the court nor the wdll of the 
Shogunate was executed. Many feudal lords de- 
clared their independence ; and some among them 
issued their o-\vn regulations or family laws, of 
which those of the Shingen, Ouchi, Ghosokahe, 
Hojo, and Asakura families remain intact. For 
two hundred years, until the establishment of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate (1603), the country passed 
through what is Itno-wn as the dark ages, and no 
new laws of permanent value were enacted. 

5. In the eighth year of Keicho in the reign of 
Emperor Goyozei (1603), Tokugawa lyeyasu pacified 
the whole country and established his government 
as Shogun in Yedo (now Tolryo). Two hundred 
and sixty-five years of peace followed. The Toku- 
gawa family tried to govern the country according 
to already existing customs, and, as far as possible, 
avoided the making of written laws. But, as time 
passed, the number of simple statutes increased, and 
they were codified in what is Icnown as the Kwajo- 
Bmten, This code was divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with laws of ceremony, of adminis- 
tration, and of personal relations, while the second 
contained the criminal laws. As the criminal law 
comprised a hundred articles, the people of the 
time termed it Tohugaim's Code of the Hundred. 
Secrecy was a governing principle of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; these articles, therefore, were not pub- 
lished, hut privately distributed among feudal 
officers for information and guidance. As a result, 
these laws, though of comparatively recent date, 
are not in all points clearly understood. 

6. The uncertainty concerning these laws of the 
Shogunate is increased by the fact that at the time 
of the Eestoration in 1867, when the authority 
which had been exercised by the Shogunate was 
restored to the Imperial House, they were entirely 
inapplicable, being in reality family and not 
national in their nature, and they were, accord- 
ingly, completely set aside. During a period of 
some seven hundred years the Imperial House had 
had no real voice in the government, and possessed 
no laws which could at once he enforceu. As a 
temporary measure, certain Chinese laws were 
revived and articles from the Taiho Code were 
revised. Contact with Western nations and_ a 
study of their civilization showed the necessity 
of laws in harmony with the modem world ; and 
in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882) the criminal 
code was promulgated. This was followed, in the 
twenty-second year (1889), by the proclamation of 
the Constitution, and, in the tlurty-third year, 
(1900), by the civil code. Auxiliary laws of pro- 
cedure have been issued on the models of Western 
nations ; but all these, together with the standard 
codes, recognize and enforce the two fundamental 
principles which from the first have characterized 
Japanese law : the sovereignty of the Imperial 
House and the family system. 

LrrERATCiiE. — N. Hozumi, TAs Hew Japanese Civil Code, 
London, 1001 ; R. Masuiima, 'Modern Japanese Lcgrd Insti- 
tutions,' in TASJ xviu. [1890] ; V. Pappafava, Das Aofanat 
tn Japan, Germ, tr., Innsbruck, 1905; J. H. 

‘Materials for Study of Private Law in Old Japan, in TASJ 
XX. [1S92J. TAMAKICHI NAKAJUIA. 

LAW (Jewish).— The important signification 
which Judaism from earliest times has attached 
to the law is outwardly indicated by the fact that 
the religions vocabulary of the Jews presents no 
fewer than seven synonyms for this conception : 
h6g (also huqgdh), the most comprehensive expres- 


sion for law, the laws of nature being also indicated 
by it, mishpat, 'idiith, misvdh, piqqud, tdrah, and 
the term d^dth, which is borrowed from Persian. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch are : Ex 12 f., 20-2S. 25- 
81, 34 f.; I,v 1-S, 11-25, 27; Nu 6-19, 18f., 27711, 28-30, SSL; 
Dfc 4“27* 

The usual division of the laws into legal, ritual, 
and moral is not supported by the sources ; such a 
distinction is nowhere expressed, nor can such a 
division be made u-ith regard to their contents. 
On the contrary, one and the same law is often 
both legal and moral — e.g., the numerous social 
laws ; and just as often the basis adduced for the 
legal and ritual laws elevates them to moral laws. 

An outward distinction is impossible because all 
laws without distinction are regarded as divine 
commands. All commands are of divine origin, 
since God represents law and morality in idea. 
This conception is the constant element in Jewish 
religion at all stages of its evolution, which we 
can still partly trace in the original documents. 
However much law may have varied in its conno- 
tation at different times, it was always regarded as 
an expression of the divine -will ; and he ivho pro- 
fessed to belong to the Jewish community must 
not only acknowledge the one God, but also con- 
form to all His laws unconditionally. Disobedience 
to the commands of God was equal to heresy, just 
like idolatry and superstition, and was described 
as ‘ profanation of the divine name.’ Judaism was 
from the beginning more a religion of doing than 
of believing, and, therefore, it has laid the main 
emphasis on the legal rather than on the mystical 
element. The constitution of Judaism, accordingly, 
is not a number of articles of belief, but ten com- 
mandments ; and the revelation at Sinai is repre- 
sented not as a communication of secret doctrines, 
hut as a proclamation of the divine will ; Moses is 
not a metaphysician, but a lawgiver. 

The Pentateuch, as we have it to-day, does not 
present one uniform system of legislation, but a 
composite body of laws from several sources of very 
different times; and, in spite of aU their work, 
critics have not entirely succeeded in assigning the 
single laws to a particular source or even to a par- 
ticular time. The oldest laws (esp. Ex 21-23) 
exhibit a considerable degree of liamiony with the 
old Babylonian Code of Janimurabi, hut a depen- 
dence of the one on the other must not be assumed. 
In comparing the two systems of law, apart from 
the great progress in single laws, wo are struck by 
a difference in principle, viz. the intimate union of 
law and morality which characterizes Jewish legis- 
lation (cf. e.g. Ex 22“'“ 23®- and esp. Dt, e.g. 
515 iow- 19 159-11 24 ' 5 ). 

The discourses of the prophets from the middle 
of the 8th cent, onwards already presuppose a law, 
which they recognize as binding and whose non- 
fulfilment they censure. Frequently, however, 
they polemize against the law ; they declare the 
whole system of worship worthless and even hated 
of God, when the nation does not practise justice 
and morality. But the elevated moral exhortation 
of the prophets was little understood and stUl less 
followed. It was too abstract to exercise a decisive 
influence on the life of the people. It had first to 
be made practicable in a social legislation, adapted 
to different cases and circumstances, and trans- 
formed into a rule of conduct for the individual. 
In this way Deuteronomy took its rise ; it is a 
product of the prophetic teaching, and places social 
justice at the heart of religion, while it restricts 
tlie sphere of worship to a great extent, and, in par- 
ticular, recognizes onlv one place of worship. After 
the return from the Exile and the building of the 
second Temple, the order of worship in all its 
details was appointed in the 'Priests’ Code,’ al- 
though its constituent parts are, it is true, of an 
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earlier date. The different lavr-books were now 
combined into one book along with the traditions 
of primeval history and the history of the nation 
which also ori^ated at different periods (up to the 
death of Moses). Moses was regarded as the author 
of this book, every word of which was supposed to 
be inspired, and was designated by the name tdrdh, 
‘teaching.’ Belief in its divine origin and recog- 
nition of its whole contents became the basis of 
Judaism under Ezra. This book was by no means 
a law-book ; half of its contents were of the nature 
of narrative, so that it appealed to the understand- 
ing and imagination as much as to the will ; and it 
was those narrative portions that had the greatest 
influence on the religious education of the people. 
The LXX made a great and most momentous 
error when, for want of an exactly corresponding 
Greek expression, they translated by vo/ior 
{‘law’), giving rise to an utterly false conception 
of the nature of Judaism, and making possible, at 
a later date, the historically important attack of 
the Pauline letters upon the Law. The fact that 
the Jews regarded the hook as ‘teaching’ is indi- 
cated by the Aramaic translation ’6raithd, which 
can mean only ‘teaching’ and never ‘law.’ This 
is especially shown by the wide-spread demand of 
learning and teaching of the Torah, and by the 
fact that the occupation of the intellect with it was 
regarded as the loftiest and most delightful of casks. 
A classical proof of this is afforded in Ps 119, which, 
following the succession of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, presents in 22 times 8 verses an endless 
variation on the same theme : the Torah is the 
chief good, chief happiness, pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and comfort. The law was only the frame- 
work upon which the pure monotheism, which 
forms the substance of the Jewish teaching, could 
establish itself, work itself up, and become the 
religion of the people. 

Simultaneously ivith the elevation of the Torah 
to be the religious book of the community, the 
synagogue was established with the reading, trans- 
lation, and explanation of the Torah as its first 
object. As soon as it was introduced, the Torah, 
like every other law-book, required explanation by 
experts, and the s6f‘rtm, ‘scribes’ (from sefer, 
‘book’), became the religious authorities in Juda- 
ism from that time onwards. The expositions of 
the Torah laid down in their lectures soon became 
quite as binding as the iVTitten teaching ; and thus 
there was devmoped an oral teaching, which did I 
not, however, interfere with the validity of the 
Torah, being at first only an application of it. 
But it soon went beyond the Avritten teaching, 
and, in particular, it Avas supposed to create a 
‘hedge round the teaching,’ on the one hand to 
preserve the essentials of the religion from corrup- 
tion and evaporation, and on the other hand to 
secure the oosen'ance of the religious laws by 
means of provisions, sometimes lightening, some- 
times increasing, their burden. The oral iteaching 
varied with the custom and common law of each 
period, adapted the written Avord to the changed j 
outward circumstances and neAV aubavs, and even j 
directly created new provisions, Avhich could not 
possibly have been foreseen in the Torah. Thus, j 
for instance, the whole synagogue service Avith its 
order of prayer was gradually introduced by_ the ^ 
scribes, and at a later date, in the Hellenistic 
period, feasts like Purim and Htoukka were 
mtroduced and made religiously binding. The 
collision of Judaism Avith Greek ciAulization raised 
a very difficult problem for the scribes ; and, if the 
victorious elevation of the Hasmonseans saved 
Judaism from the danger of the moment, the 
newly founded JeAvish State nevertheless had, 
from the necessity of the case, to come forAvard 
in opposition to the scribes, Avho AAoshed to regard 


Judaism as merely a religions community. Thus 
arose the parties of the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees. The former, led by the scribes, were the 
representatives of the religious principle and 
emphasized the value and necessity of the oral 
teaching in addition to the Torah. The latter, 
worldly-minded throughout, wished to recognize 
the Torah alone. The Saddncees, accordingly, luke- 
warm in their attitude toAvards religious matters, 
exerted them influence towards petrifying religion, 
AA’hile the pious Pharisees sought its progress and 
development. Under the compulsion of this con- 
test, the Pharisees extended the oral teaching 
more and more and had to find a basis for it, and, 
in particular, to prove its agreement Avith the 
Torah. About the last century before Christ an 
attempt Avas made by Hillel and Shammai to fix 
the oral teaching in AATiting ; this had previously 
been avoided, partly to preserve intact the authority 
of the Torah as the only valid religious document, 
and partly to leave the tradition free and floAving. 
Here, too, it is incorrect and one-sided to speak of 
an oral ‘laAv.’ For from the very beginning the 
oral no less than the written teaching contained 
narrative, instructive, and edifying portions as 
Avell as the legal elements ; the legm portion aa'os 
designated H&lakha, the narrative Haggada. 
JcAvish thought, feeling, and bopes were laid doAim 
in the proverbs, parables, and stories of the Hag- 
gada, A^ich for this reason is just as important a 
source for the customs and religious vieAvs of the 
JeAvs as the Halakha. The Hhlakha, t'.e. the re- 
ligious norm, Avas in the different schools subjected 
to great differences of opinion,^ Avhich the scribw 
sought to clear up in public discussions. _A defi- 
nite system of logical and exegetical prinoinles 
gradually formed, according to AA’hich the HiilakhS 
was derived from the written text. The Avider the 
circle AAuthin Avhieb the life of the Jews moved, 
and the Avider their circle of knoAvledge and opin- 
ions became, the more the sphere of the HillukhS 
had to be extended. It embraces temple rites and 
synagogue worship, land laAVS, oiAdl and criminal 
laAV, , poor laws, laws regarding marriage, laws 
about foods, and laAvs of health. 

The oral laAv, which now gradually beoameAvntten 
law, also recognized the existence and necessity of 
an unAvritten laAV, controlling mattem left to the 
moral feeling of the individual — ^tbe liner demands 
of morality which did not admit of formulation 
and classification. The nnAA'ritten law Avas de- 
signated daihdr ham-mdsur lal-libh, ‘something 
which is left to the heart.’ This conception was 
a healthy counterpoise to the ever-increasing ten- 
dency to determine beforehand the proper course 
of action in all circumstances by means of a law. 
On the other hand, it filled up the deficiencies and 
gaps that are a necessanr feature of every Avntten 
laAV. It is thus entirely misleading^ to speak oi 
the JeAvish religion as purely legal in character. 
The designation dtn, ‘ laAA’,’ for the individual pro- 
visions applies exclusively to those religious duties 
which deal with definite actions that can be judici- 
ally formulated — Avhat is prohibited or alloAV^ 
The din demands nothing hut obedience; the 
ddbhdr ham-mdsur lal-lebh, on the other hand, 
appeals to the moral feeling, and thus recognizes 
morality as a necessary supplement to the la"- 
•The Halakha gives numerous instances in "iiion 
the individual cannot he punished according to 
law, but is guilty in the eyes of the law of uoo. 

In the midst of the Avork of recording the oral 
laAV there took place the great catastroplie Avlnch 
in A.D. 70 destroyed the State and the_ Temple oi 
the Jews. The result of the dispersion of the 
JeAVS was that, since its external unity had 
Judaism anxiously sought to preserve its m^r 
unity in laAV and custom. Ti^ile up to this .imo 
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the object of all additions to and burdens on the 
law was to preserve the teaching of Judaism in- 
tact, the law now_ had the further task of pre- 
serving the very existence of the Jews as a people 
at all. The study of the law was now regarded 
as the highest religious duty and an equally valu- 
able, in fact a more valuable, substitute for the 
earlier sacrifice. If the traditions of the Haggada 
played an important part in the consciousness of 
the people, the Hfllakiiii was the chief occupation 
of the high schools in Palestine. They carefully 
sought not only to fix all the single provisions, but 
in particular to preserve all those laws and customs 
which by force of circumstances had for a time — 
they hoped only for a time— fallen into disuse. 
'A^iba hen Joseph (g’.u.), who died as a martyr 
after the fatal issue of the rising of Bar Kokhba 
(A.D. 134), brought the recording of the oral teach- 
ing to a temporary end. He sought to arrange 
the immense amount of material from two points 
of view : according to the matter in the form of a 
book of law (Mishnd) and according to Bible verses 
in the form of a running commentary to the legal 
books of the Torah {Midrash). After his death 
his pupils tried with all possible speed to close the 
record finally, so that the tradition might not be 
lost by the violent death of other scholars. ' Akiba’s 
Mishna formed the basis on which his pupil R. 
Mg’ir further improved, and after his death R. 
Yehfida, the patriarch (t c. 200), closed, the record, 
and created the Mishna as a generally received 
book of law. Soon after, the Midrashim, which 
in their main contents went back to ‘ Aljiba and his 
contemporaries, were completed. 

Their names (with the exception of a few which are preserved 
only in frajpnents) are 3I‘khutd (on Exodus), Si/rd (on Leviti- 
cus), and Si/rl (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). These Uidra- 
shSm have not, however, been any more officially recocnized 
than the collection of traditions which has been preserved to us 
under the name of Tdieftd. In attitude and aim the Ttsefta is 
elmilar to the Mishna, but it originated in other schools and 
had accepted many traditions which are wanting or rejected in 
the latter. It is, therefore, a priceless source for the scientific 
Investigation of the Blilfilcba. The Mishna and the Tfiscftfi 
are divided into six portions : (1) synagogue worship and agri- 
culture ; (2) sabbath and feast days j (3) law of marriage ; (1) 
civil and criminal law ; (6) temple rites ; and (0) laws of purity. 

The completed Mishna, which was composed in 
the Hebrew language, was taken by Rabh and 
Samuel to Babylon, and taught and explained in 
the institutions of learning founded by them there. 
The Palestinian schools also sought to explain the 
Mishna, which, owing to its condensed method 
of expression, was often difficult to understand. 
These explanations in the Aramaic tongue, which 
are called G‘mdrd, and which have been written 
down and coUeoted, furnish more than a bare 
commentary to the Mishna. In their outward 
form they are records of the discussions which 
took place in the schools during three_ centuries, 
and they preserve these in all their original 
vividness. In their contents, particularly in the 
Haggadio portions, they are a repertory of every- 
tliing that the most distinguished representatives 
of Judaism during the period spoke, thought, felt, 
experienced, and knew. ^Vhlle the expanatlon 
of the Mishna was not finished in Palestine, the 
Babylonian G“mara was completed about A.D. 500. 
The blislma and the Gomara together were called 
the Talmud. Of the two Talmuds, the Babylonian 
became in practice the only authoritative one; 
the Palestinian (incorrectly called the Jerusalem 
Talmud) was not recognized, and was always much 
less studied. 

The Talmud as a whole is not, strictly speaking, 
a law-book like the Mishna ; it places the opposite 
opinions with their reasons beside each other and 
often leaves the debated question undecided. In 
spite of that, it brought Jewish law to a fixed 
system, and thus lent to Judaism the necessary 
inner unity. By means of it Judaism was re- 


moulded into the homogeneous mass which it 
presented during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
The Talmud allows a sphere of action to the free- 
dom of thought altogether out of proportion to 
that which is granted to the freedom of will or 
action. It does not demand blind obedience to the 
law, but would recognize as valid only what is 
rationally deduced from the word of Scripture, 
and asks time and again in regard even to Biblical 
commands : IVhy has the Torah so ordered ? It 
then adduces a logical or moral reason. Only in 
the case of very few laws, for which a rational ex- 
planation could not be found {e.g., the red heifer 
[Nn 19]), is the authoritative command of God 
adduced as the ground of obligation. 

The Jewish law, as it found its final expression 
in the Talmud, has often been represented as 
an unbearable yoke. This designation, however, 
which is played upon as early as Sirach, indi- 
cates only the impression which the law made 
on non- Jews, and not the emotions with which 
the people themselves regarded it. The Jew ever 
found joy and satisfaction in the fulfilment of it, 
and coined for it the special expression iimhah icl 
mip)dh, ‘joy in the commandment.’ 

The recognized benediction on occasions of fulfilling nil the 
more important religious provisions ran as follows : ‘ Praised be 
thou, O God, who hast sanctified us by thy commandments’ ; 
and in the daily evening prayer they said ; ' We rejoice in the 
words of thy teaching and the woids of tliy commandments 
now and evermore, for they are our life and the length of our 
days.’ 

It was not freedom from the law, but freedom in 
the law, that was the religious ideal of the Jews. 
They felt themselves morallj’ free simply through 
the fact that they subjected themselves joyfully 
to the law, and recognized that it must be obeyed 
even when it was not there. The patriarchs they 
regarded as especially virtuous because they had 
kept the law even before it was given. It was not 
Kant, therefore, who was the first to teach the 
autonomy of morality. In one place we are told 
that he who keeps the commandments stands as 
high in (jod’s sight as if he had produced them 
out of himself (of. F. Perles, ‘ Die Autonomie der 
Sittlichkeit im jUd. Schrifttum,’ in Festschrift fiir 
Hermann Cohen, Berlin, 1912, pp. 103-108). 

It is true that the frequent use of petty casuistry, 
and especially the forced exegesis of the Talmud, 
repels us, but the Talmud ought not to be judged 
in this light alone. Emphasis should be laid on 
the fact that the morality of the Jews did not 
degenerate under its control, but rather became 
mme rigorous. For the casuistry had almost 
always the tendency to make the law more exact- 
ing, and did not, ns a rule, deal with moral so 
much os with legal and ritual questions, while 
morality was often appealed to as a supplement 
to the law. On the other hand, it was important 
that certain moral requirements, such as care for 
the poor, the sick, and unburied dead, and even 
kindness to animals, were made laws in the 
Talmud. It is often alleged that all the laws aim 
at the well-being of the individual and of society, 
but it is quite ns frequently emphasized that only 
the imselfish fulfilment of the law has moral value, 
and that the ennobling of humanity is the highest 
aim. Specially peculiar to the Judaism of the 
Talmud is the conception of the qiddiish hash-shem, 
‘hallowing of the divine name,’ according to which 
every Jew ought to witness for God by an 
exemplary life, and contribute towards His recog- 
nition among men. 

In spite of the fact that the divine legislation ns 
a whole was regarded ns eternal and unchangeable, 
in individual cases the temporary suspension and 
even the annulling of a law w,a.s recognized as 
justifiable and necessary. Sufficient ground for 
putting aside oven Biblical commands was found 
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by the lawyers not only in danger to life or im- 
possibility of caiTying out the law owing to a vis 
major, but also in intolerable inconvenience to the 
community, danger to the existence or repute of 
the religion, and collision with the laws of the 
State. The ‘dignity of man’ is also repeatedly 

g 'ven as a reason for temporary suspension of a 
w. 

When it was completed, the Talmud was adopted 
as the only authority in matters of religious law, 
and became, like the Mishna 300 years previously, 
the subject of study and exposition. Since it was 
not, of course, a law-book in the strict sense of the 
term, definite rules had to be laid down for judg- 
ing in cases where the Talmud presented undis- 
solved difierences of opinion. The need of 
codifying the extensive contents of the Talmud 
came more and more to the front. When the 
Karaites {q_.v.) rejected the whole Talmud, and, 
in fact, the oral teaching altogether, and recog- 
nized the Torah alone as binding in matters of 
religious law, a code had to be formed which set 
forth plainly what was to be regarded as law in 
the Talmud and what only as individual opinion. 
Hence arose, from the 8th to the 9th cent., the 
so-called HitlaJcMth G’d6l6th, compendium of the 
Talmud, which in outward form follows the 
Mishna, but attempts to make a better arrange- 
ment of the material according to subjects. This 
work, which originated from the G«6nlm, the 
heads of the Babylonian schools of the time, did 
not obtain such an extensive circulation as the 
HitlahMth of Isaac al-FasI, which was composed 
two centuries later. Al-Fasi makes use of the 
Palestinian Talmud also to decide questions of 
religious law, and is much more independent than 
the G®6nim in laying down general rules, as well 
as in using them to obtain concrete results from 
the discussions of the Talmud. The most original ! 
and important code of Rabbinic Judaism is the 
MishnSh T6rah of Moses Maimonides. Absolutely 
abandoning the dialectics and the order of the 
materials of the Talmud, he gives a strictly 
systematic exposition of the laws and the teaching 
of Judaism in fourteen books. In opposition to 
all his predecessors, he specifies neither his sources 
nor opposed opinions, and gives no reasons for his 
own decisions. On this account his work was very 
sharply attacked from many sides, although his 
opponents could not free themselves from his 
influence. After him the first work to obtain 
far-reaching influence was the J'ur of Jacob ben 
Asher of the 14th cent., who, in fact, used 
Maimonides as his model, but produced a new 
and unique book of law, stating and discussing 
the contradictory opinions of the authorities after 
the Talmud, This work remained the undisputed 
authority for more than Wo centuries. It was 
only after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal that the need for a new code more 
suited to the changed conditions made itself felt. 
To meet this need Joseph Qaro produced the 
Shulhdn 'ArUJch, basing his work on the (Twr, but 
also consulting the rest of its predecessors. Joseph 
Qaro often proceeds very independently in his 
code, and his work on this account met with 
energetic opposition before it was generally 
accepted. The Polish Talmudists especially 
opposed it, one of whom, Moses Isserles, provided 
it _ ivith continuous glosses, which were then 
printed along with the work. A century later, 
however, the Shulhdn 'Arukh was the only 
authoritative code of Rabbinic Judaism, and it 
has remained so among the orthodox Jews to the 
present day. It had, in fact, contributed largely 
to the consolidation of Judaism, and was at the 
time of its production, when the Jewish com- 
munion threatened to break up, a historical i 


necessity. GraduaUy, however, it became more 
and more a hmdrance to free religious develop, 
ment, and, on the whole, its influence upon the 
culture, particularly of the Jews of eastern Europe 
has been unfavourable. The efibrts of the lost 
century, therefore, towards the culture and re- 
form of Judaism have aimed at destroying the 
unrivalled authority of this work. 
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^ndon, 1912, passim; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Raibimc Theology, do. 1909, p. 116 ff. 

Felix Perles. 

LAW (Muhammadan). — I. INTRODUCTION.— 
I. Muslim canon law (sharrah or shar') and the 
sacred texts ; Qur’an and tradition.— A Muslim 
is bound by religious regulations not only in the 
performance of his daily ritual prayers, the fast, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and other religious acts, 
but also in the contraction and dissolution of 
his marriage, in commercial contracts, and, indeed, 
in all events of any importance in his domestic 
and social life. All these religious regulations 
form together a code of law which in &abic is 
called the shanah or sha'f, lit. ‘the way’ (viz. 
that which faithful Muslims must follow accord- 
ing to AUSh’s wiU). Muslims believe that the 
regulations of this code depend not on human 
judgment, but entirely on Allah’s inscrutable ivill. 
Originally the only sources from which the know- 
ledge of Allah’s law could be gained were the 
Qur’an and the sunnah. 

The Qur’an contains few regulations of a legis- 
lative character. It is true that in certain verses 
instructions are given as to how a Muslim must 
generally distinguish himself from an unbeliever, as 
to his chief duties, and some sins which he must 
especially avoid ; but these regulations do not form 
a complete system. From the berinning Muham- 
mad’s sunnah^ was an indispensable supplement to 
the regulations of the Qur’an. In the Qur’an, e.g., 
it is enjoined that a Muslim must perform his sal&t 
(i.e. the daily ritual prayer, which consists princi- 
pally of praise of Allah, prostration, etc.), but not 
now he must fulfil this religions duty. In such a 
case Muhammad’s sunnah gave an explanation 
of the Qur’an. All Muslims have always per- 
formed the saldi in the same way as the Prophet 
had done before them, for Muhammad’s position 
as a preacher of the new religion and as the head 
of the Muslim community entailed that his fol- 
lowers should observe not only the regulations 
which he gave as All&h’s will in the form of the 
Qur’an, but also his personal commands and 
example. . 

After the death of Muhammad the traditions 
concerning the deeds and sayings of the Prophet 
and his companions, as well as the Qur’an, were 
held in great respect; and the mnnah of these 
was an example worthy of following for the lotoj 
Muslims, at least in so far as the Prophet haa 
approved either implicitly or _ expressly of their 
acts or sayings. A tradition is called m Araoio 
hadith, which commonly means ‘story,’ 'communi- 
cation ’ ; in a special sense ‘ the liadilh means the 
whole sacred tradition. , 

1 Ole word sunnah is olten wrongly taken to roean ' tuition 
(viz. regarding the deeds and saj-ings of the PropneQ, 
really means the method of behaviour which “ nf 

lowed: the sunnah of a person means the 
conduct of the person, and the simnah of “ f, 

manners and customs of thyieople. Cf. 0- 
'Le Droit musulman,’ in RORxsxrd. [1898] 6ff., L Goldzllie , 
Muham. Studien, HaUe, 1889-00, it Iff., 11 ff. 
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Originally the oral traditions were handed on from one 
generation to another. Many undertook long journeys in order 
to visit celebrated teachers of tradition in dilferent lands and 
places, and to hear them relate their traditions. Besides the 
text (main) of a tradition, the names of the persons who had 
handed it on, from the latest narrator to the Prophet, were 
accurately learned by heart. The trustworthiness of these 
teachers was the guarantee for the correctness of their nar- 
rative, and therefore the portion of the tradition containing 
the names of the teachers was called the isnad or sanad, f.e. 

' the support ’ (viz. for the credibility of the traditions). SHll, 
many of the Muslim traditions concerning Muhammad’s sunnah 
are deliberately invented ; on this point a historical and critical 
examination leaves no possibility of doubt. Decisions were 
ascribed to the Prophet on questions of all kinds which did not 
become important to Muslims till long after his death. More- 
over, there are in currency numerous contradictory traditions. 
Apparently each party attributed to the Prophet just what they 
held to be the true conception. In the first century of Islam 
there was serious controversy as to the trustworthiness of many 
traditions. Every one knew that there were many true and 
untrue traditions as to the sunnah of the Prophet, and the 
opposing teachers of tradition accused each other of lying. 
But, when the ritual, the doctrine, and the most important 
social and political institutions had become definitely fixed, 
agreement was reached in wide-spread circles as to the trust- 
worthiness of most traditions. When a tradition could not be 
brought into harmony with the generally current conceptions, 
it was regarded as false. Moreover, many successful attempts 
were made to harmonize contradictory traditions with the 
prevailing conceptions, by means of mgeniously discovered 
explanations. 

Although there is no official and e.\-clusively authoritative 
collection of Muslim traditions, there are six collections com- 
monly recognized in the orthodox world, viz. the ‘ six books ’ 
or the ‘six i.e. the six ‘sound’ or ‘authentic’ collec- 

tions. Two of these — the coUection of traditions of al-Bukhari 
(t A.H. 256 =a.d. 870) and that of Muslim (t A.n. 261=a.d. 87E) — 
are held in great honour by orthodox Muslima. The other four 
are those of Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, and Ibn Majah. 

The Shi'ites do not reject the authority of Muhammad’s 
sunnah, but differ in opinion from the orthodox Muslima as 
to the trustworthiness of many traditions relating to it. They 
have their own collections of traditions.! 

2 . The fiqh and the fiqh*schools. — By the 'ilm 
al-fiqh (‘science of the is meant the science 

of the regulations contained in the sacred texts. 
It was not enough to know only the literal con- 
tents of the Qur’an and the traditions ; it was also 
necessary to know in what sense these texts were to 
he understood, and how the commands and prohibi- 
tions which they contained were to be applied in 
different circumstances. The scholars who occupied 
themselves with this study of the fi^h (the faqt^) 
have given an extraordinary extension to the orig- 
inal meaning of the regulations of the Qur’an and 
of the traditions. They could find answers in the 
sacred texts to all possible questions of the law, 
and in this way the study of thejTgA has produced 
a vast system of legal casuistry worked, out in 
eve^ detail. 

Since the opinions of scholars as regards the rules 
to be deduced from the Qur’an and the traditions 
disagreed in many respects, there grew up in_ a 
short time different j^g'A-schools,_ each havmg its 
own views as to questions of detail. Such a school 
was called madhhah (‘party’). There were at 
first a great many of these schools ; each faqrh 
of any importance had his own madhliah. 

The rise, development, and ultimate fate of the 
different madhhabs were dependent to a great ex- 
tent on accidental circumstances ; and the favour 
of the Government often had a special influence 
on their reputation. If the judges and magis- 
trates in a Muslim land were chosen by preference 
from among the followers of a particular madhhah, 
many people joined that _/?qA-school, until change 
in the tSovernment exercised fresh influence 
in an opposite direction. In the course of time 
most of the old schools lost their significance, 
1 See further I. GoldzUier, ‘ tJber die Entwicklung dcs Hadi^,’ 
in iluham. Stud. ii. 1-274, also ‘Nene Mnterialen zur Ditterattir 
des liberliefeningswesc ' ‘ 

I. [ISflOl 405-506, and ‘ . ' ■ ' 

und der sunnitiseben I . • 

W, Maroais, Le Taqrab de En-Aawaiel traduit et annoU, Pans, 
1901 ; E. Salisbury, ‘ Contributions from Original Sources to the 
Knowledge of Muslim Traditions,' in JA.OS^ 1862, pp. 60-14-., 
A. Sprenger, ‘ Dber das Traditionswesen bei den Arabcm, in 
ZDMO X (1856) 1-17 ; art. ‘ ^adith ’ in E/ ii. 


until they finally had no followers at all. Only 
the four schools of Abu Hanifah (t A.H. 150= 
A.D. 767), Malik ibn Anas (fA.H. 179=A.D. 795), 
al-Shafi'i (fA.H. 204=A.D. 820), and Ibn 5anbal 
(tA.H. 241 =a.d. 855) have retained adherents in 
the orthodox Mnslim world down to the present 
day. 

One of the extinct schools is that of Dawud ibn 'Ali (t A.n. 270 
=A.p. 883), the ZCihiriyah, f.e. the party which prided itself on 
holding to the ‘ outward sense ’ (iahir) of the text.! Eawawi, 
an Arabic writer of the 7th cent. A.n., mentions six /igh- 
schools held in repute in his time.s two of which were the 
Zdhiriyah and the school of Sufyfin al-Tliawri (t A.n. 101= 
A.D. 777) : but the formerly famous school of al-Awral (t A.D. 
167=a.d. 773) in SjTia was by that time extinct- It is true that 
the value of the system ot al-AwzaT was not less than that of 
otheryaadhhais, but, since its adherents lived in more or less 
remote places, tar from the great caravan roads and from the 
route of the pilgrims going to Mecca, their opinions on the 
fiqh gradually passed out of consideration.3 The madhhah 
of Jarir al-tfabari (the Jaririyah), more famous as a chronicler 
(f A.n. 310=a.d. 922), had at that time also disappc.ared. 

As to the fiqh-scbools which still exist the following points 
may be noted. 

(1) The school of Abu H^nnfah owed its great influence in 
later centuries especially to the Turkish Osman Sultans, who 
in the 16th cent, obtained authority over so important a part of 
theorthodox Muslims. From the beginning thisdjTiasta- showed 
exceptional preference for the Hanifitic system, and this madh- 
hah IS still dominant in Turkey and in all lands in which ’Turkish 
influence is felt. It has also spread in Central Asia (Turkestan, 
Bukhara, Samarkand) and in Hindustan, so far as the popula- 
tion there has accepted Islam as the result of the former Muslim 
invasions. 

(2) The school of ai-Shfifil was based specially on theauthority 
and influence of the 'Abbasid Khalifs. The Shafi'ites had ob- 
tained a considerable supremacy in the centre of the Muslim 
lands in the Middle Ages, and their reputation still continued 
to increase until, in the 16th cent., the Hanifitic school came to 
the front under Turkish influence. Even alter this time the 
Shafi'itic school continued to possess many adherents, even in 
Syria, Egypt, and West Arabia, in which lands the Hanifitic 
school only was accepted as the official one in public matters ; 
e.g., the judges and ruling personages who were sent from 
Turkey to these lands were all Hanifitic, but the original popula- 
tion still continued to order its religious and domestic life accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shafi’itic school, and the study of 
the Shafi’itic fiqh-hoohs continued to flourish. The Sh.’ifi itie 
school is also dominant in the Straits Settlements, the Malay 
border districts of Siam, and the whole Indian Archipelago, 
as well as in the coast districts ot Hindustan (Malabar and Coro- 
mandel), on the Persian Gulf, and in South Arabia (especially In 
Ha^ramaut). In German East Africa it is the most Important ; 
only a minority ot the Muslim population there belong to the 
heretical Ibfi^ites. Followers of the Sball'itlo school arc also 
to be found in Daghestan, and in some parts of Central ABia.< 

(3) The school of Malik ibn Anas flourished originally at 
Medina. Later on, it spread over the whole of the west of 
Islam, not oiJy in the north-west of Africa (Tunis, Alpers, 
Morocco, formerly also in Spain), but over the whole of Africa, 
so far as it gradually accepted Islam. Even in Egypt the 
MMikitic school has many adherents. It has the same position 
in Upper Egypt ns the Shafi'itic has in Lower Egypt. 

(4) The school of Ibn H“nbal has always been the least Im- 

portant; it has never had many adherents, and will probably 
completely disappear in time, like so many other figh-schoois. 
At present found in Central Arabia, in the 

interior of Oman, and on the Persian Gulf. Besides tliis, the 
followers of this school are found sporadically in Baghdad, in 
some towns of Central Asia, and in some districts (among others, 
inSyrin' ■ ’ • " ' ' ' ‘ 1“ 

of noti( • ■ ■ ' • , . ■ ■ ' _ ' ’ 

heretics • ■ ' ' ’ : " ■ : ' 

to Ibn 2 . , 

which .' * ■ * ’ ’ * 

gcnerall.v ohmining in the orthodox Mnslim world. ’This 
scholar, though in many respects quite independent, belonged 
to the Hiwibalite school.® 

The differences of opinion between the fiqh- 
schools did not turn on fundamental points. It 
has been alleged, indeed, that Abd IJanifah tried 
by preference to establish the rules of the Jiqh in 
awreeraent with his onu opinions on morality and 
justice, while other faqihs (especially Dilwfld ibn 
'Ali and Ibn Banbal) kept strictly to the letter of 
the sacred texts. An unprejudiced comparison of 

1 For this school cf. I. Goldzihcr, Die ihr Lthr- 

^ uiriout 

atn, ca. t, n uiioolciu, Owfcnwf,*.*!, p. 2S3. 

» Cf. ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1S7C, p. 144. 

* As to Shflfl’itic Muslims in South Africa see, nmontr others, 
r- r ' ■" 18S3-S0, il. 2l>G£f. 

■ I* • I * ' V-3G0; and D.JJ.Mac- 

4 * /■*'' ■ ' * ■ s^urifpnidente, and 

Consiitutional ThtorVt London, 1003, p. 27811. 
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the various systems of fiqh shows, however, that 
this view is exaggerated, and that in general all 
Muslim scholars followed very much the same 
methods of establishing the y^gA-rules. Difference 
of opinion existed only on questions of detail. 

Even the controversy between the earlier scholars 
on the question whether the qiyas was permissible 
raised no serious deep-seated difference of opinion. 
Qiyas means literally ‘ measuring off.’ "What was 
intended was reasoning by analogy — the application 
to similar cases of relations which in the Qur’an 
or in the tradition were given only with reference 
to special circumstances. 

An example of qiy&s is the following. A Muslim is f OThiflden 
m the Qur'an (ii. 276-279, iii. 125, iv. 159, xxx. 88), as well ns in 
tradition, to make himself indebted torribS, i.e. not only usury, 
hut every demand of interest. In the traditions in which the 
prohibition of the Qur’an is explained in more detail, riba is 
lorbidden only if a Muslim carries on a business with gold, silver, 
and some kinds of merchandise which were formerly the usual 
objects of trade in Arabia. Some faqlhs thought that it was 
right to hold strictly to the letter of these traditions ; 'riba’ 
they said, ‘ is forbidden only to any one engaged in the trades 
expressly mentioned in these sacred texts ; for, if the demanding 
of interest was not permitted in other cases as well, this wonld 
have been clearly expressed.' Others thought that here the 
qiyas (analogy) must be applied, and that riba, must be regarded 
as equally forbidden in other cases of the same nature.i 

Those who rejected the qiyas accused their oppo- 
nents of misrepresenting and derogating from the 
laws of Allah by following their oivn fallible human 
‘insight’ {ra’y). The enemies of AbtlEanif ah, e.p., 
charged him and his followers tvith establishing the 
^^A-roles solely on the basis of ra’y and qiyas, and 
with neglecting the study of the tradition. ‘ Iblls’ 
(Satan), they said, ‘was the first who had been 
guilty of such arbitrary arguments.’ An appeal 
was made even to the Prophet, and it was main- 1 
tained that he himself had already expressly for- 
bidden the qiyas and all such kinds of reasoning. 
Still, the qiycis was in the end generally recog- 
nized by all orthodox /aqf /is as permissible. As a 
matter of fact, it had never been possible to exclude 
analogy, and even those who had most prided them- 
selves on keeping exclusively to the literal sense of 
the texts, such as the Zahirites, had been them- 
selves compelled in many cases to draw conclusions 
from the holy texts by means of argument (they 
then used to maintain that their conclusion was 
already ‘included’ [mq/Aiim] in the text, and, 
therefore, had not to be deduced from it by means 
of argument).® 

There are some special methods of argument which have not 
found general favour among orthodox faqlhs, viz. the istilisan 
(t.e. to reckon something hasan, ‘good'), which was used by 
Ahu ^anifah and his school, and a similar method of reasoning 
of Malik Ibn Anas, the istifish {i.e. judgment that something is 
for general good). Both methods had apparently as their object 
the establishment of fiqk-ia\es by the abandonment of analogy, 
thus departing from the regulations of the holy texts. Both Abu 
^nnifnb and Malik thought this sometimes necessary, if holding 
last to the letter of the law gave rise in exceptional cases to 
injustice, or was even quite impossible. But most faqlhs 
rejected these istiiFisdn and istiflah, and thought none qualified 
to depart in so arbitrary a manner from the usual rules, even 
though it might appear to be for the general good. Another 
method which was not generally favoured was the isiishab 
(lit. ‘ seek connexion with ’), which was especially practised by 
al-Shafll, and \vith certain restrictions also by Abu 9omfah. 
This isti^hab meant that a doubtful situation was connected 
with a previous position of ciroumstanoes, and that the regula- 
tions which held good in the latter case were regarded as applic- 
able in the former also. Such a position of doubt may arise if 
any one remains absent so long that his existence becomes 
uncertain. The panifltes apply the isti^Tiab only when the 
question arises of the retention of rights which have been 
already obtained. The Shafl'ites do so even with regard to the 
acquirement of new rights. If, «.p., any one dies alter the 
existence of his blood-relation has become _ uncertain, then, 
according to the Hanifites, the latter has no right to his estate ; 
hut the Shafl'ites do not recognize this limitation, and, according 
to them, the usual rules of inheritance obtain in such a case, 
just as if the existence of the absent party was certain.* 


1 Cf. I. Goldziher, Hie ^dhfrifen, p. 4H. 

* Of. 0. Snouck Hurgronje’s review of Goldidher's Die Zdhv- 
riUn in LOPh i. [1884] 421-425. 

*For Utihsan, istifldh, and fjftfjidb cf. I. Goldziher, Das 
Prinzip des istishab in der muham. Gesetzwissenschaft,' in 
WZKil L [1887] 228-236. 


Fundamental departures from the doctrine of the 
four yigft-schools are not found even among tlie 
Shiites and other heretical sects. Although each 
of these sects has its own doctrine in matters of 
fiW}', ^nd this differs in many points from the 
opinions of the orthodox schools, the points of 
difference are generally limited to the same kind 
of details as those on which even the four orthodox 
y?jA-schools differ. The controversy which pro- 
duced the heretical parties in Islam was not con- 
cerned ivith the fiqh, but rather with questions of 
the faith {kalam [mn.]) and with the political 
question who should be the head of the Muslim 
commimiW as the direct successor of the Prophet. 

Orginally each faqih of any importance could 
consider himself qualified to deduce the fiqh from 
the Qur’an and tradition, hut after the rise of the 
yf^A-schooIs independent criticism of the sacred te.vta 
gradually^ ceased, and it became more and more 
usual to join the madhhab which was locally re- 
cognized as authoritative. 

Nevertheless, for a long time some very learned faqlhs main- 
tained their own judgment on matters of fiqh. In the Srd 
cent, there arose some more or less independent madhhabs; 
and several scholars, though they associated themselves in 
general with the opinions of an already established school, still 
considered themselves qualified to depart in some points ol 
secondary importance from the views of its founder. Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad ibn ^asan al-Shaibanf, e.q., who belonged 
to the followers of Abu Hanifab, bad in many cases diSerent 
conceptions from those of their master. Even al-^abari and 
Dawud ibn 'Ali might be regarded as followers of the Shafi'itlo 
school, though they had generally a wholly independent con- 
ception of the fiqh. 


Later it became the general conviction in the 
orthodox Muslim world that scholars as well as 
laymen were hound to taglid (lit. * to invest with 
authority,’ t.e. to acknowledge that the rules of 
the fiqh had already been established in an 
authoritative manner). Such a jperson, for whom 
the rules of a yig'^-school had binding authority, 
was called muqallid (t.e. one who held others in 
authority). The earlier scholars, on the contrary, 
who had themselves deduced the fiqh from the 
holy texts, were afterwards called mujtdhids (lit. 
‘people who had toiled strenuously’), and the 
search for the true sense of the sources to which 
they had applied themselves was called ijtihad 
(t.e, lit. ‘ to be zealous and take trouble, ' here in 
the special sense of ‘ exerting themselves in order 
to determine the rules of the fiqh ’). 

Muslim writers generally distinguish three kinds of mu^tahtaB^ 
because they think that not every one has been 
of independent judgment on matteia of the fiqh : (1) Till the 
third century after the hijrah,’ they say, • there were pn®™ 
or nnlimited mujtahids, who were so learned and acum that 
they could deduce the fiqh from the sources quite mdepeo- 
dently. To these belong the founders of the fiqh-sehools, and 
some of their contemporaries, (2) After this time there were 
still mujtahids, hut these were independent only mthin certom 
limits. Though they established new rules for fiqh-qaesUoDS, 
ivhich were not yet sufficiently settled, they apparently con- 
sidered themselves hound by the principles of their school, 
md thus only built on the foundations laid by the ujsstxr. 
rhis second class of mujtahids were called laufiamds ot 
madhhab^. (3) Later, when no more new rules were 
;he necessity still remained, for some time, for a ce^m Kino 
If ijtihad, for in each jSgfi-school there was ' 

ipinion on questions of subordinate importance too 

icbolars of the madhhab, and contradictory traditions con- 
leming the opinions of the founder of ti>® 
leen brought mto circulation. Scholars, such as v 

lad settled which of these different opinions in th® 
leserved the preference, were thus regarded by later MushM 
IS also in a certain sense mufiahids; they bad wcig^d up 
he contradictory decisions, and settled which of them jmsi 
)B regarded ns the ‘heaviest’ (al-r&pb), the best, mey 
ver© Tflujtuhids of the third class.^ - 

All later faqihs are, according to the general 
lonviction of orthodox Muslims, only 
vho are in respects bound by the utterance 
ff the former mujtahids. Those who hold a 
lifferent opinion on this point, sucli as tuo 
fVahhahites, are regarded as L^^etics. in 
^ahbShites condemn the taqhd; their scholara 
1 Gf. 0. Snonck Hurgronje's review of Sachsu’s -J u 
Ucht, in ZmiGHii. [1899] 140ff. 
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consider themselves still constantly bound by the 
duty of independent study of the sacred texts. 
Among the Shi'ites also mujtahids are still found 
who are qualified to judge in matters of religion 
on their own authority. 

Every orthodox Muslim is, therefore, bound Inr 
the relations of his j^gA-school, and the Jiqh- 
books have become the law-books for later 
generations. The Qur’an and the collections of 
tradition are, it is true, always held in high 
honour as holy texts, but it is not possible to 
know what doctrine may be deduced from these 
sacred sources except hy means of the ^oA-books. 
The j^g'^.-books are still studied in all Muslim 
lands. In later times Mecca has, in a special 
deOTee, become the centre of the study of the 
jigA, and in the great mosque of Mecca instniction 
in tlie figh, according to the method of the Middle 
Ages, is given almost iminterruptedly by various 
scholars.* 

The great majority of Muslims cannot consult 
the^gA-books for themselves, and must, therefore, 
use the explanation of &faglh, who is qualified to 
give a fatxod, when they wish to know what the 
law prescribes in cases which are not of daily 
occurrence. A fatxua is a professional opinion on 
JfgA-matters, generally couched in the form of 
question and answer. A scholar who gives such 
fatwds is in consequence called mufti, and any one 
who is recognized as a competent faqih, so that 
his legal advice is asked when occasion arises, 
may be regarded as a mufti. Besides this, there 
are in Muslim lands official muftis paid by the 
Government to advise the public, and, when 
necessary, also the Government itself, as to the 
law. In some places, where adherents of diflferent 
jfgA-schools are constantly found, the Government 
even appoints a separate mufti for each madhhab. 
The contents of tne fatuias are obtained from the 
jfgA-books, since the muftis, like all other scholars, 
are only muqallids. Sometimes, among _ the 
questions subnntted to a mufti, are found situa- 
tions which are new in Muslim society, and 
subjects which have become important for the 
Muslims only under the later influence of Western 
civilization j in such cases the muftis must decide 
how the old rules are to be applied in the changed 
circumstances. In the ^gA-books of later date 
consideration is given, so far as is necessary, to 
ih^ fatwas which relate to new situations.® 

The general conviction of orthodox Muslims 
nowadays is that the doctrine of each of the four 
AgA-schools represents a correct view of the canon 
law. At first the scholars disputed hotly on the 
fqh, and their adherents often showed signs of 
great intolerance. Eor a long time bitter ani- 
mosity existed between the teachers in the holy 
towns in Arabia and the faqllts in the conquered 
territory (especially in 'Iraq). Those who lived 
at Mecca and Medina would have liked to keep 
the monopoly of the sacred science in their own 
hands. They tried in every possible way to throw 
ridicule and suspicion on their rivals, who were 
frequently not even of pure Arabian descent (Abu 
^('■nifah, c.g., was of Persian blood). Both parties 
deluged each other with a flood of abusive names. 
Although the majority of the people were not 

* Cf. 0. Snouck Hurgronje, Mehka, il. 232 ff., flsd The 
Aehehnese, Enp. tr., Leyden, 1900, ii. Iff.; P. Arminjon, 
IjEnseirjnement, la doctrine et la vie dans les universues 
tnusulmanes d'Eoypte, Paris, 1907. , 

2 For the fatwds and their contents, rvhich are often im- 
portant, see O. Snouol ■= 233, 240, also 

*Em arah. Belep zum ' ' m Singapore, 

in ZDilG xlv. [1891] ‘ " ' 'rJerin? P®*’ 

Moehamm. recht,* in Tijdsebr. Bataviaasch Genoolsch. 

[1897] 431-457, and ‘Islam und Phonograph,’ tt-.xIiL [1900] 
393-427; I. Qoidziher, ‘tjber eine Formel in ^er Jud. B^n- 
eenlitteratur und in den muham, Fetw&s,* in ZDMG lin. [1S99J 
615-062. 


entirely acquainted with the details of the prob- 
lems of scholarship, nevertheless, in places where 
the followers of different schools came into con- 
tact with each other, collisions often took place 
which gave rise to street fights and mutual per- 
secution. 

In spite of this, the controversial questions con- 
cerning the fqh did not cause permanent divisions 
in Islam. On the contrary, the conviction gradu- 
ally arose in orthodox circles that the difference 
of opinion between the j?gA.-schools must be 
regarded not as a misfortune, but rather as a 
situation -willed by God Himself. It is, they 
thought, apparently possible and permissible to 
hold different opinions as to various jAgA-rules 
of secondary importance. Thus, if one school 
cherished a less rigorous opinion concerning a 
command or prohibition than the other schools, 
it was proper for the faithful to regard this as in 
some degree a blessing, since the less rigorous 
opinion could apparenSy also be defended -with 


good reason. A tradition says that the Prophet 
himself declared: ‘The difference of opinion in 
my community is a proof of God’s mercy 
Each Muslim has to give the preference to the 
observance of the regulations of his oivn fqh- 
school, and only under exceptional circumstances 
is an appeal made to the divergent doctrine of 
another madhhab. This appe,ar is also called 
taqlld (in this case the recognition that the rules 
of another school are authoritative on a special 
point), and is held permissible under certain 
conditions for laymen. 

The following is an example. According to the Shifl'ites, 
children under age can be given in rnamage only by their 
father or grandfather. In Acheh, where the Shafl'itio madhhab 
is usually followed, it was the ancient national custom not to 
allow children to remain unmarried until their majority. Now, 
if it happens that the father and the grandfather of children 
under ago are dead, the difficulty Is solved by means of taqlld, 
appealing to the PaniOtes, who declare that even distant 


blood-relations are also competent to give children in marriage 
during their minority.* 

Passing from one madhhab to another is not 
always approved of. There are Turkish scholars 
who permit those who follow the Shaffitic or 
another madhhab to become Hanifites, but forbid 
Hanifites to go over to another ^/igA-soliool. Such 
transference to another madhhab is scarcely ever 
found except when there is some exceptional 
reason for it — c.g., when any one leaves his 
native country and goes to live in a land where 
the majority of the inhabitants belong to another 
fiqh-sc\xoo\. In places such as Mecca, where the 
adherents of the different y?gA-schools constantly 
come in contact with each other, transference to 
another madhhab is found, if, e.g., a man and 
woman who belong to different ^gA-schools wish 
to marry. 

3 . The ‘usul al-fiqh’ (i.e., the sources or 
foundations of the fiqh).— The fiqh is based on 
four infallible foimdations; (1) All ah’s word — the 
Qur’an ; (2) the words and deeds of the Prophet — 
sunnat al-nabl; (3) the general agreement of 
feeling among orthodox scholars — ijma' ; and (4) 
the analogy — qigas. Each of these foundations 
supplies a guarantee that the doctrine of the 
AgA-schools is really in agreement with the will 
of Allah. They are called the ufil al-fqh (lit. 
‘roots of the fqh’). The name /Hrn (‘branches’) 
is used to designate the rules of the fqh based on 
these usiil. 

(1) The Qur’an. — As has been stated above, the 
qivOs originally was not generally recognized as 
a permisable method of establishing the fqh, nor 
liM the infallibility of sunnah and ijmO.' been 
recognized from the beginning. But none could 
contest the authority of the Qur'fin, which, accord- 

1 For further particulars cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Tht 
Aehehnese, i. 344 IT., and see also { 5 (a), below. 
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isg to Muslim opinion, contained Allah’s own 
words, nor was there later any doubt that 
Muhammad had accurately delivered God’s word. 

According to tradition, the Prophet had, with the help of the 
angel Gabriel, repeatedly collated the sacred text with the 
original preserved in heaven, and the Qur’an must thus be re- 
garded as a completely trustworthy source of Allah’s will. It 
18 true that some of the verses contradict each other, hut it 
generally appeared possible to give an interpretation of the 
contradictory texts which brought them into harmony ; and, if 
this was not possible, it was assumed that the one verse of the 
Qur’an was cancelled by the other. 

(2) The sunnah. — From the very beginning the 
sunnah of the Prophet passed in general as a guide 
for all Muslims. But Muhammad was not re- 
garded by his contemporaries as infallible. He 
was often subjected to severe opposition, even from 
his most loyal adherents, and, indeed, did not him- 
self make any claim to infallibility. On the con- 
trary, he often took pains to declare expressly that 
he was only a fallible man like every one else j he 
could achieve only one miracle which none else 
could accomplish — the communication of Allah’s 
revelation. 

After the death of the Prophet, also, It occasionally happened 
that customs which he had expressly permitted to his followers, 
or of which he had himself given the example, were rejected 
and regarded as contrary; to the true spirit of Islam. 

The mut'aA-marriage is an example. According to several 
traditions, the Prophet had permitted some Muslims to contract 
temporary marriages — e.g., on the occasion of expeditions. For 
this purpose a sum of money or other goods was given to a 
woman, and a marriage was contracted with her for a definite 
period, after the expiration of which the marriage was again 
dissolved. This kind of marriage is known as muVdh (‘to make 
use of). The second Khalif, ’Umar, forbade these temporary 
marriages ; he apparently regarded them as practically fornica- 
tion : ‘ Let no one be brought to me who has married a wife for 
a limited period,' he said, ‘ for, if so, I will have him stoned.' 
According to a later tradition, the Prophet himself withdrew 
his permission. Orthodox Muslims regard mufah-marriages as 
forbidden; the Shi'ites still continue to regard them as per- j 
missible.t 

But later Muslims began to idealize the Prophet. 
They could not admit tiiat he had been subject to 
mistakes and weaknesses just like other men, and 
they could not allow that any doubt existed on 
this point. It was necessary to have full security 
that men were not following an erroneous line 
when they accepted the sunnah of the Propliet. 
An attempt was made to find proofs for the infalli- 
bility ('ismah) of the Prophet, and it was thought 
that this could be discovered in many verses of the 
Qur’an — e.g., in those in which God enjoins obedi- 
ence not only to Himself, but also to Muhammad, 
His representative. There was also a tradition 
which made the Prophet declare expressly : ‘ My 
community shall not err when they hold fast in 
everything to Allah’s book and to my sunnah.’ 

According to Muslim theory, the sunnah of the 
Prophet eonsists of three elements : (1) his qaiol 
(decisions) ; (2) his fi'l (manner of conduct) ; and 
(3) his sulcut or taqnr (tacit approbation of the 
deeds and words of others). 

GeueraUy behaviour according to the stintictfi of the Prophet 
Is as indispensable a duty for a Muslim as obedience to the 
regulations of the Qur’an. The only exception to the general 
rule is formed by those cases in which God had permitted excep- 
tional freedom to His messenger ; e.g., Muhammad had more 
than the number of wives permitted by the law, and in such 
special coses it is naturally regarded ns forbidden to follow the 
example of the Prophet. Some European writers have errone- 
ously imagined that what the sunnah prescribes has not a bind- 
ing power in the same degree as a command in the Qur’an. On 
the contrary, Muslim scholars even assume that some regula- 
tions of the Qur’an are altered or cancelled by later decisions or 
acts of the Prophet which contradict them. In Qur'an, ii. 176. 
e.g., it is ordained that legacies may always be left to parente 
and near blood-relations ; hut this rule is regarded as cancelled, 
because, later on, according to tradition, after the regulation of 
inheritance ab intestate, Muhammad said: ‘No will may be 
made for the benefit of heirs whose share in the estate is fixed. 
Although the Qur'an, x.viv. 2, prescribes only scourang as the 
punishment for fornication, adulterers must, according to the 


1 On the so-called mut'ah see G. A. Wilken, Has Matriarchal 
(das Mutterrecht)be{ den alien Arabem, Leipzig, PP- 0-16 ; 
and J. Wellhausen, ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabem,* in GGM, 1893, 
p. 461 fl. 


canon law, be in some cases stoned to death. This last punish, 
pent 13 based exclusively on the sunnah of the Prophetf which 
/oi ^1® altered the regulation of the Qur’an.^ 

(3) The ijma . — By the time that a firm convic- 
tion had been formed in the schools as to the main 
rules of the Jiqh, this general feeling began to be 
regarded as a new argument for the validity of the 
doctrine. It was declared to be impossible that 
which all faqihs had the same opinion 
could be based on error, and thus the ijma (‘general 
agreement of opinion ’) of the scholars must be an 
incontrovertible proof of the correctness of their 
views. There could, so men thought, no longer be 
any douht, even as to subjects on which there was 
originally a difference of opinion, so soon as all 
scholars were agreed on them. Their unanimous 
opinion must for the future be reverenced by every 
one as the truth. 


The doctrine of the Infallibility of the ijmd' at first met with 
puch opposition. Many refused to concede binding authority 
m religious matters to the opinions of fallible men, even when 
they were agreed in their judgment. Nevertheless a tradition 
arose later, according to which the Prophet himself had de- 
clared : ‘ My people shall never be unanimous in error.’ Itwas 
also thought possible to find arguments for this opinion in some 
verses of the Qur’an. In iv. 116, e.g., punishment is threatened 
on those ‘ who separate themselves from the Prophet ’ and ‘ do 
not follow the way of the faithful,’ and this ‘ way of the faithful,’ 
it was pid, was obviously nothing else than that for which 
unanimity had been already obtained in Islam. 

The earlier Muslims had already attached m-eat importance to 
the ijma' of ‘ the companions of the Prophot’(faJd!ia/i). Itwas 
thought that those who belonged to the generation which had 
been so extraordinarily favoured by the blessing of personal 
acquaintance with Muhammad must have been completely per- 
meated by the true spirit of Islam, and it was thus impossible 
that they could have been unanimous in error. Later on, MSlik 
ibn Anns laid special emphasis on the general agreement of 
opinion of the scholars of Medina. In that holy city, he thought, 
the sunnah of Islam must have undoubtedly been preserved in 
its purest form. Thus, when all the scholars in the city of the 
Prophet were agreed in their opinion, this could not be errone- 
ous. Others applied the same reasoning to the ijmd' of the 
i scholars in both the holy towns— Medina and Mecca. In the 
end, however, consideration had to be given also to the/ajlns 
in other places. There was no sufiBcient reason lor limiting the 
authority of the ijmd' exclusively to the opinion of the (aitdbah 
and the scholars in the holy cities. Thus the ijmd' came to 
mean in Islam the agreement of all scholars who could be 
regarded as competent to Judge in matters of religion. 

The ijma' must be regarded as the most important 
of the ustll. It became in the end the infallible 
basis for the whole doctrine of Islam. ^ It gave 
Muslims security also that the Jiqh was correctly 
deduced from the sacred texts. It is true that, 
with regard to many details of the canon law, there 
remained a difference of opinion between the four 
/ 5 'A-schools ; but, as has already been noticed, all 
ortliodox Muslims came later to recognize that as 
to these questions different opinions were possible. 
It was agreed that the doctrine of each of the four 
madhhabs gave a correct view of the canon law, 
and, in consequence, it was possible to say that the 
ijma itself had sanctioned even those regulations 
as to which the four yfyA-schools cherished diUerent 
opinions. Moreover, everythin " which afterwards, 
under changed circumstances, became a rule was 
held to be justified when all were agreed about it. 
(iustoms and doctrines cannot be heresies for the 
true Muslim, provided that all orthodox jaqtM 
sanction them, even if they are not based on the 
Qur’an or the sunnah. Those who do not honour 
customs sanctioned by the ijma', such “ ' 

habites, are regarded by the orthodox Muslim as 


4) The qiyas.—Oi the different 
niment according to which some rules of tno 
h were established only the qiyOs vios recoi- 
led as a fourth infallible foundation for the Jiqti. 
e other methods, such as istihsan, utuilan, ana 
isMb, were not approved by the majority o 
isiim scholars. 
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To prov€ thst the fiqh might really ha based on analoCT^, an 
appeal was made to various texts of the Qur’an and tradition. 
According to soma ; traditions, the Prophet had instructed 
Mu'adh, his governor of Taman, to keep in general to the 
Qur’an and the sunnah, but, in cases in which this was not pos- 
sible, to behave according to the analogy of these sacred texts. 
Since, later on, all orthodox scholars were agreed that the qiyag 
was perndsaible, no further doubt on the point was possible. 
Thus, for later generations in the orthodox Muslim world, the 
doctrine that the qiyas is a fourth infallible foundation of the 
fiqh is based on ijmS,'. 

Some orthodox scholars were of opinion that the general 
custom ('tir/) should also be regarded as a basis lor the fiqh. As 
a matter of fact, many fiaqlhs, from ancient times, had been 
careful, in establishing the regulations of the/jA, to take into 
consideration the general customs of Muslims ; but it has never 
become a rule to regard the 'urf ns a fifth infallible foundation 
olthe/igh.l 

Muslim writers have written extensive works about the u(ul 
al-fiqh, which treat of the different methods by means of which 
the rules of the fiqh may bo established. Most faqihs make no 
special study af this science, but content themselves with the 
condensed statements ns to the ufil which may be found in the 
lijA-books. 

4. Summaiy of the contents of Muslim canon 
law. — ^The chief regulations of Muslim canon law 
may be divided into two classes : (1) those regard- 
ing religious worship and ritual duties ; and (2) 
those regarding civil, penal, and public law. 

The regulations belonging to the first class deal 
in the first place with tlie five 'ibaddt, i.e. the 
ritual actions by which Allah is to be worshipped. 
They are (i.) the salat (the ritual prayer, mainly 
consisting of prostration, praises of the Creator, 
etc.); (ii.) the tahdrah (the ritual purification, 
which must he specially gone through before the 
salat is performed, but which is also required in 
other cases in which a believer must be in a ritually 
pure condition); (iii.) the zakdt (originally alms- 
giving, which was afterwards fixed by definite 
mles and became a kind of religious tax) ; (iv.) 
the ^aum (fasting, especially in the month of 
EamadSn) ; and (v.) the Iiajj (the annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca). 

These five 'ibSdSt are always treated in the first five chapters 
of thejfgA'books, according to the usual division of these works 
which has obtained since ancient times. They belong at the 
same time to the ‘pillars’ of Islam, t'.e. to the principal duties 
of a Muslim. Originally also the jihSd (the ‘sacred war’ 
against unhelievers) was regarded by many Muslims ns a 
‘pillar’ of Islam. This opinion is still held by the Kharijites, 
who are, however, regarded ns heretics. According to orthodox 
Muslims there are only five ‘ pillars ' of Islam. One of these is 
the falaf, including the {aharah connected with it. The zahSt, 
the Jojj, and fasting belong also to them, and the fifth ‘ pillar’ 
is the confession (shahddah), consisting of the well-known ‘ two 
words': ‘I confess that there is no God but Allah, and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah.’ For it is reported in 
tradition that the Prophet said : ‘ Islam is built on five [sc. 
foundations] : on the ihahsdah, the faldt, the zatdt, the (taJJ, 
fasting in the month of Ramadan.’ 

The subjects connected with the belief in Allah were so 
numerous, and the controverting of manifold heresies on this 
pint came in time to extend so for, that the doctrine regard- 
mg the first ‘pillar’ (the shahddah) developed into a separate 
branch of science, the 'ilm al-tawlnd or 'ilm al kaldm (‘ know- 
Mgeof the unity of God’ or 'doctrine of faith’). In the fiqh- 
“5?“.pniy the four other pillars are discussed. In connexion 
™h the daily fafaf, the ^gft-books also deal with the whole 
Worship in the mosque, the service on Friday and on the two 
_r* * [Treat ' feast on the tenth of the last 

-DJu’I- Jijf/a, and the ‘ small ' feast on the first of the 
“oiwi. Shauwdt ) ; furtheu-, they deal with various special 
InWjT*'®'’’ al-islisqd’ (the fofdf by which Allah is 

aSKed lor rain in times of great drought), and the saldt at the 
ecUpses of the sun and moon. 

Besides these chief duties, a Muslim must observe 
numerous other religious prescriptions, and abstain 
Jiom many actions avhich are regarded by canon 
mw as blameworthy, or even strictly forbidden. 



m muslun domestic life — e.a., child-birth, oiroum- 
laion, marriage, and death ; (ii.) the ritual purity 
lo-Ft w**®,®**" objects, the ritual slaughter, the 
fnii™ a drink, etc. These regulations are 

wrnvv?- Tarious others — e.g., concerning the 
p mmtion of images of living beings, of super- 
' Of. I. Goldziher, Die ^Ahiriten, p. 204. 


fluons luxury (the use of gold and silver dishes, the 
wearing of silk clothes by men, etc,), of various 
games and pleasups, and concerning permissible 
and forbidden music. The_^gA-hooks specially deal 
with some of those regulations in the chapter on 
tne waltTMh (the religious meal at the mania'^e- 
feast and on other occasions) ; for, if any of the 
rules mentioned in the ^oA-hooks are infringed, 
tbe religious character of this meal is lost. 

The regulations of the second division chiefly 
coimem marriage, divorce, relationship and the 
nghts and duties connected -with it, guardianship, 
mhentance, and slaves and freedmen ; also con- 
tracts (sale, hire, partnership, commission, etc.), 
waiTanta, the obtaining of property and other 
nghts, the prohibition of taking interest (Muslim 
11^ this as ‘usury’) ; oaths and vows and 

all connected with them ; testamentary dispositions 
and the wagfs (dispositions by which certain goods 
are withdrawn from trade in order to be reserved 
for definite religious aims or for a special number 
of persons) ; furthermore, the right of retaliation 
and the redemption of it by payment of a ransom ; 
legal procedure, and the law of evidence ; finally, 
the duty of believers to take part in the jihdd, the 
rights and duties of unbelievers living in Muslim 
lands, and the appointment of an imam (chief of 
the Muslim community), his rights and his duties. 

It is not the aim of all the regulations of the law 
to give absolute commands or prohibitions ; in 
many cases it is only suggested that it is advisable 
from a religious point of view to perform or to 
omit some action. Five classes of regulations may 
he distinguished ; they are called al-ahMm al- 
khamsah, i.e. ‘the five legal categories.’ (i.) A 
deed may be obligatory (wdjih, ‘ necessary,’ or 
fard, ‘prescribed’). Only tlie ganifites recognize 
a difl'erence between xodjib and fard. They apply 
the term fard to all that is prescribed by the 
Qu’ran or by the tradition, if the meaning is 
beyond doubt; and wdjib to that which, in case 
of doubt, is obligatory only according to the most 
probable view. Duties to be observed by every 
Muslim individually are called fard al-ain (or 
fard 'ala ’I'ain) ; duties to be observed only by 
a certain number of Muslims collectively are called 
fard al-kifdyah (or fard' ala’ l-kifdyah)—t g., the 
daily salat in the mosque and the sacred war 
against ‘unbelievers.’ (ii.) A deed may be com- 
mendable or meritorious (stmnah). A Muslim 
will be rewarded if be observes tliese regulations, 
but he will not be punished if be neglects them. 

It has been supposed by some scholars that the actions 
belonging to this class were called sunnah as being derived 
from tho sunnah of the Prophet. But this is Incorrect. It 
is indifferent for what reason an action is recommended in 
canon law, Muslim jurists of one ;igA-schooI sometimes caU 
a deed sunnoA, in order not to disagree wholly with the doc- 
trine of another madhhab, which calls the same deed obligatory. 
A deed may olso be sunnah because it was recommcndedln a 
verse of the Qur’an ; on the other hand, the imitation of a deed 
of tboProphet is often ‘ obligatory.’ fjf. “f' ^ 

In the same sense as s^innah are mustahabb ( desiraDie ana 
mo«duf> (‘ recommended ’). 

(iii ) A deed may be permissible (mtibdh or j'd’iz) 
or (iv.) objectionable (makriih) ; the latter actions 
are better avoided, but a Muslim is not punished 
if be commits them, (v.) A deed niay be forbidden 
( Jutrdm) ; the committing of this action is punished, 
■fhe action which is forbidden may at the same 
time bo ‘valid’ (sahih)-e.g., li one steals water 
and with it fulfils the ntual purification ; this 
action is ‘valid,’ although steaTmg is forbidden. 
An ‘invalid ’ action is called bdtu. 

Notwithstanding the great lack of knowledge 
and the negligence of most Muslims, in all Mu- 
hammadan lands that part of the .“non law which 
dr>n.ls with religious duties and ptual is more or 
less faithfully observed. According to the popnlar 
conscience, some actions are even regarded as 
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obligatory -which have not so important a place 
in canon Ia-\v. On the other hand, most Muslims 
neglect -tvithoufc scruple many duties that are 
really prescribed as ‘obligatory,’! In general, 
the whole Muslim -world is especially faithful to 
certain food-laws (c.g., abstinence from pork), to 
circumcision, and to other religious customs by 
which a Muslim is externally distinguished from 
the followers of other religions. In the canon law 
these are not regarded as ‘chief duties,’ but in 
practice they ^lay the part, to a certain extent, 
of the real ‘ pillars ’ of Islam. Other duties are 
neglected by most people, particularly those which 
are to be daily observed — c.g., the salat. One 
country, however, is stricter than another. 

The regulations regarding civil, penal, and 
public law generally proved to be only ideals 
that were practically unattainable. It is true 
that, according to the theory of the law-books, 
these regulations are in all respects of equal value 
with the prescriptions concerning religious duties, 
and every Muslim is boimd to regard them as 
obligatory, but in practice it is impossible to ob- 
serve them, particularly those which concern com- 
mercial and other contracts. Everywhere the 
demands and customs of the commercial inter- 
course and local manners and customs prevent 
even the most pious Muslim from observing these 
regulations; very often the observance of them 
is hindered by the arbitrary behaviour and tyranny 
of the local authorities. jPious Muslims often ask 
the advice of able laivyers as to the religious rules 
concerning matters of commerce, but in practice 
they findjbhemselvea compelled to act contrary to 
this advice.^ Only the regulations concemin- 
marriage and_ family life are faithfully observei 
by most Muslima as far as it is made possible by 
the different circumstances in each land,® Hence 
a twofold law usually obtains in Muslim countries. 
Alongside of canon law the local customary law 
{'adah), and regulations of the local government, 
have in practice very great influence. Conse- 
quently there are usumly two kinds of procedure. 
Besides the gadt, i.e. the judge, who judges accord- 
ing to the regulations of the sharx'ah, we find 
everywhere other magistrates, who inflict punish- 
ment and give decisions according to local manner 
and customs and local regulations. The influence 
of these magistrates is generally the more im- 
portant. The qadi decides only those questions 
which are generally admitted to be immediately 
connected with religion, and which for this reason 
have to be decided according to the shari'ah. 
These questions are specially matters concerning 
family life, marriage, inheritance, and donations 
and endowments for religious purposes. 

In the foHo-wing pages the regulations of Muslim 
canon law regarding civil and public law are dealt 
with only so far as they are really of practical im- 
portance for the Muslim (cf. also the ‘Muhamma- 
dan ’ sections of artt. Crimes and Punishments, 
ADULTER-y, Apostasy, etc., to which reference is 
made below). 

The doctrine of the Shafi'itic madhliah will_ form 
the general basis of our description of the religious 
regulations of the Muslim canon law; only in 
dealing ivith matters of particular importance we 
shall refer also to the divergent opinions of other 
./fo/i-schools (esp. those of the H^nifites and the 
Malikites).^ 

I Ct. 0. Snouck Hureronje, The Aehehnese, ii. 273 il., 303 If. 

s lb. ii. 270-277. 

»Cf. ib. ii. 269fl., 30311.; I. Goidziher, ' Muham. Recht In 
Theorie und Wirklichkeit,’ xaZVRW viu. flSSO] 406-423. _ 

4 See, further, for the dereiopment of the fiqh and al- j 
jigA and for the practical importance of Muslim canon la-sv, O. 
Snonck Hurpronje, ‘Le Droit mueuiman,' in JiHli zxxvii, 
[1898] 2ff., 174ff., Mekka, ii. 200ff., The Aehehnese. ii. 26911., 
and ‘L'Arabie et ies Indes nderlandaises,' in ItBJi iix. [190SJ 
60-80 ; I. Goidziher, Vm-lestingen uber den Islam, Heidelberg, 


II. Marriage, kinship, ravt of inherit. 
ANCE, SLAVES.—^. Marriage. — (a) The marriage 
contract.— In ancient times in Arabia the husband 
used to buy his wife from her nearest kinsman 
(wall, nearest ). He could give her in marrinrro 
to whom he liked, and he received the dowiy 
-ivhich was regarded as a sale price. By pajdng 
tniB sale price the bridegroom became the owner 
of the bride. In some Arabic Bedawin tribes wo 
find these customs even at the present time, -nith 
very little modification.! 

In some parts of Arabia, however, the original 
form of marriage by sale and the patriarclial 
family customs connected with it were already so 
far modified in the time of Muliamniad that ib was 
customary to pay the dowry to the bride herself; 
and it was regarded as objectionable if her wall 
desired to keep this gift wholly or partly for him- 
self. So, according to the Qu’ran (e.g. iv. 28), the 
Muslims had to regard the dowry as a ‘reward for 
the wife,’ and no one was allowed to withhold it. 
It seems, however, that the nearest kinsman in 
Muhammad’s days was entitled to give a girl 
in marriage to whom he liked, even against her 
will. As several women complained of this to the 
Prophet, he is said to have issued a command that 
in future in ordinary cases every wall must ask 
the agreement of the bride to her marriage. 

No marriage is valid without being preceded by 
the making of a proper marriage contract ('ajd 
al-niJcah). Even at the present day, the wali 
usually is the only person entitled to make this 
man-iage contract -with the bridegroom. 

The Hanifites allow a woman to make the 
marriage contract herself, or to appoint a proper 
person to do so in her name, if she is of ago and 
IS not under guardianship. The Shhfi'ites, on the 
other hand, hold that neither a minor woman nor 
even a woman of full age is entitled to do this ; 
only her wait baa the right to marry her to any 
one ; but he is at the same time generally bound 
to give his co-operation if she desires it of him. 
Malikites, like the Hanifites, consider that the 
woman who is of age is entitled to make her o-wn 
marriage contract, unless she belongs to a distin- 
guislied family, or, in consequence of her beauty 
or other qualities, is an exceptionally desirable 
match ; in the latter case she may be united in 
marriage only through her wait. The only case in 
which the wali has the right to oppose a marriage 
is when the woman desires to marry a man who 
is not her ‘ equal ’ (Ab-Q ^-1®° allowed him 

this right if the bridegroom was unable or un- 
willing to pay a suitable do-wiy, but this opinion 
was rejected by his two pupils, Abu Yusuf and 
Muhammad) ; for the wali has to protect the 
honour of the family. The ‘ equal ’ of a woman 
is called her kuf. 

The tlieories of the varloos figh-schooU about the eqnalitr 
(kafd'ah) disagree. The Shaflites and Hanifites pay sp«lal 
attention to (1) birth : an Arab is considered of greater distinc- 
tion than any non-Arab, and among the Arabs the tribesmen 
of Muhammad— the Quraishites— rank highest, the relatives oi 
the Prophet being the most distingvisbed ; (2) pre/asitm : 
jigh-bookB contain numerous regulations on this suWeet. ins 
profession of fagih is regarded asspeoialiydistmpiisbcd ; ti toe 


fdsiq is that of a woman who is adl.^ ^ Oa the other hand, it ii 


1010, pp. 85-39, Hie Edhirilen, and the art ‘JJlfh' 

D. B. Macdonald, Development of ilusUm Theology, Jvra- 
prudenee, and Constitutional Theory. , . rminhut 

1 J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bfdomnt ai^ Waha^ 
London, 1831, i, 203, 272; A. Musd, Arabia Petraa, Vienna, 

Everybody^that is not 'odns caned/dsig. 

•adl, it means that no great sin haa been 

and that he does not usuaUy infringe the less 

tions of canon law. Even although he has infnnsr'® 'A, 

important regulations, a person still may be adl if 

grater part of his other religious duties devoutly. This atonw 
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whollj; indifferent for this purpose whether the hridcsroom is 
equal in wealth to the father of the bride or not. In matters 
of kafiVah the Malikites do not judge according to the origin 
or profession of the hridegroom, hut exclusively by his conduct 
and faith. As a rule, the various regulations of canon law 
concerning the kafa’ah are of no practical importance for the 
present-day Muslims. Marriages which would he considered 
misalliances according to the theory of the law very often are 
considered by the wife and her wafi as honourable. An excep- 
tion to this rule is made by the sayyids or shares, the descend- 
ants of the Prophet. In some countries (e.g., the Dutch Indies) 
they refuse to marry their daughters to men who are not related 
to them, because of their distinguished origin. 

The various Jigh-schools differ as to the cases in 
•which the wait has still in Islam the right of mak- 
ing a marriage contract -without the permission of 
the bride. 

The Sb&ll'itcs hold that the wall as a rule has no right to give 
the bride in marriage without her permission. A minor girl, 
therefore, cannot be given in marriage by her wall, for she is 
not able to give a valid permission. According to the Shafi'ites, 
only the father or, failing him, the paternal grandfather is en- 
titled to compel his daughter (or granddaughter) to a marriage, 
if she is still a virgin, whether she be a minor or of age. For 
this reason they call the father and the grandfather wall muj- 
bir (i.e. ‘ compelling ’ wall). Nevertheless the doctrine even of 
the Shafi'ites always regarded it as commendable (stmnofi) that 
the wall mujbir should ask the permission of the hride before 
giving her in marriage. Further, he is not entitled to compel 
her to marry it she declares that she is not a virgin— this decla- 
ration is accepted as true vrithout further proof — or if there is 
enmity either between himself and the girl or between the girl 
and the man vrith whom he wishes her to join in marriage. The 
wall mujbir is not entitled to give the hride in marriage to any- 
body who is not her • equal ' (fcttf '), or who is not able to pay a 
‘ sufficient ’ dowry (mahr al^mitht). 

According to the l^aniStes and Miilikites, women under age 
may be given in marriage without their permission ; this may 
be done by their father or, failing him, by a more distant kins- 
man on the paternal side. In the latter case the Ilanifites 
permit them to demand dissolution (faskh) of their marriage 
when they come of age. 

According to the (Innifites, women of full age cannot bo 
compelled to a marriage by any one ; and, according to the 
Malikites, they may be compelled only by their father (not by 
the grandfather) so long as they are still virgin. Only the father 
is thus, according to the MSiUkite system, wall mujbir. 

The wall must be not only the ‘ nearest ’ kins- 
man,^ but also an adult and a free Muslim in 
full possession of bis intellectual powers and (at 
least according to the Shafi'itic school) not a fasiq. 
If he does not satisfy these conditions, his right 
passes to the next kinsman. If none of the persons 
]ust mentioned is qualified to become wall, or if 
there is no Idnsman, or the kinsman unla-wfally 
refuses to be wall, the magistrate {Jialdm) ii, re- 
garded as the wall of the bride. According to 
tradition, the Prophet said ; * The magistrate is 
wall of her ■who has no wall.’ The _^gA-books do 
not indicate which of the magistrates is_ then the 
competent wall ; in many Muslim countries in this 
c.ase the marriage contract is made by the qSiti, If 
there is no magistrate living in the place_ where 
the marriage is to be contracted, the bride and 
bridegroom are allowed to hand over this function 
to some proper person. Such a man is called 
haleam (which is also the title of an arbiter in a 
lawsuit). Parties are entitled to choose another 
person as haJcani even if a competent magistr.ato 
IS living in the place, but in this case the hakam 
who is chosen is allowed to act as a substitute for 
the real magistrate only if he satisfies the condi- 
tions of a qadi iii every respect. 

The bridegroom is not generally represented by 
a wall in the making of a marriage contract — he 
does it himself. The contract is made by his wall 
only if he lives under guardianship as a minor. 
According to the ShfifTites, boys under age can be 
married only by their wall mujbir (their father 
or paternal grandfather), for they are supposed to 
be unfit to give their permission for the marriage. 
The 5anifites and Mfilikites, however, allow other 
relatives also to do this. 

for his small sins. Bub, II ho confesses heretic opinions, he 
ceases to bo 'adU , ... 

1 The opinions of the different ^qh-schools disagree as to the 
prfler in which tho kinsmen of the bride are entitled to bo 
regarded as her nearest kinsman (of. 5 7 (b)). 
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If the bridegroom lives under guardianship for 
other reasons [e.g., bankruptcy), he can be married 
only by the mediation of Ins guardian. 

By the marriage contract the wall or other re- 
presentative of the bride declares her to be given 
in marriage to the bridegroom (this declaration is 
called lido, ‘the offer’); and the bridegroom de- 
clares that he takes her as his wife (this declaration 
is called ‘acceptance’), and that he will pay 
her a certain sum as do'wry. Lab and qabul must 
follow each other immediately, as in all other 
contracts. 

Accordingto the Shkfi'ites, in the making of the contract parties 
are not allowed to modify the legal rights and duties of married 
couples. Either husband or wife, indeed, is allowed to renounce 
later on the rights to which they are entitled by Uio law, but it 
is not permitted to bind oneself to this beforehand ; e.g.. If the 
man bound himself beforehand not to marry a second wife, or If 

the wife renounced her right of t"'- 

then these conditions would be . ; ■ ■ ■ - ■ e 

marriage contract remains valid, 

which would be contrary to the aim of a marriage [i.e, not to 
have children) ; in that case both the condition and the marriago 
are considered void. In other TijA-schoola these questions are 
partly decided in another way. 

For the leaft of the hride it is sunnah to make a speech 
(khuibah) when the marriage contract takes place. If possible, 
this speech is made in Arabic, and must glorify God, bless His 
Prophet, give pious admonition, and recommend marriage. 
According to the Shafi'ites and the panifites, the contract must 
be made in the presence of trustworthy witnesses, who must 
satisfy certain demands of the law. The Malikites, however, 
only demand that the marriage shall not be kept secret. 

Assistance of a clergyman is not required in 
IslSm for the making of a marriage contract, but 
usually the aid of a person who has a special know- 
ledge of the regulations concerning marriage is 
invoked. Only in this way do INIusiinis feel tliat 
the marriage is guaranteed not to be null and void. 
Thus we find in nearly all Muslim countries persons 
who make a profession of assisting at the marriago 
contracts. In different countries these men are 
called by varions names [e.g., mumliJt in Mecca).* 
Sometimes such a person dictates to the parties the 
words that are to be pronounced by them, but in 
most cases he appears exclusively as a remesenta- 
tive [waJeil) of the wall of the bride. Then bo 
need only dictate to the bridegroom the required 
formulfB. If the bridegroom and the wall of tho 
bride possess a sufficient knowledge of the regula- 
tions of the canon law, they may make the marriage 
contract themselves without the assistance of a 
professional officiator. 

In the art. Woksnir (Muslim) the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with marriage will be dc.alt with, such as the wallmat 
al-'urs (i.e. the marriage feast, which originally was probably a 
sacrificial meal). 

It remains to mention only that bride and bridegroom arc not 
allowed to contract a morriage it they arc In the state of ilirilm, 
i.e. the state of religious consecration and abstinence which the 
law makes obligatory for those Joining In the yearly pilgrimage 
(faffl. 

(£>) The dowry. — The dowry given hy the bride- 
groom to the bride has still its old Arabic name 
viahr (cf. Heb. mChar). By this word was origin- 
ally meant the price which was paid to the wall of 
the bride. Another name for the dowry is ^adag. 
Because of the general meaning of the Arab, verb 
sadaqa and its derivatives, we may assume that 
tlie saddq "ivas originally the amount deposited 
by the bridegroom as a guarantee of his trust- 
■worthiness, and held by the wall of the bride if 
tlie bridegroom broke bis promise. Later on no 
distinction was made bet'ween mahr and sadaq, and 
Jluslim scholars generally regard these words as 
synonymous in every respect. 

Tho amount to be paid by the bridegroom as 
dowry depends on the conditions upon which parties 
agree when the marriage contract is made. There 
are three posrible cases. (1) There is no condition 
between parties ns to the amount of the mahr. 
(2) It is expressly stated that the fixing of the 
amount of the present to the bride is left to the 

1 Cf. O. SnonckHnrgronje, Jfffcia.li. ICl. Jfuinfifc isliUrtilly 
the person who ‘ makes ' the bridegroom ‘ owner * of the bride. 
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pleasure of the hride^oom, (3) A fixed sum is 
mentioned. In the first case a bridegroom is 
obliged to give his bride a malir al-mithl, i.e. a 
do-\vry suitable to her position and also dependent 
on the social position, descent, age, intelligence, 
beauty, and otner qualities of the bride, for which 
she may he reckoned as a more or less desirable 
match. The agreement by which the mahr is 
expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom is 
called tafivld (‘ to leave over to somebody’). The 
loall of the bride can leave the fixing of the amount 
of the do\vry to the bridegroom only if the bride 
has expressly empowered him to do so, and she 
may do this only if she is of age and has the free 
disposal of her fortune. In the third case the 
amount of the do-wry is precisely stated in the 
contract. Then the do-wry is called mahr musammd. 

According to the Shafl'ites, it is cunnah to fix the amount of 
the doivry in this way, the parties not being bound by legal 
regulations concerning the amount, except that it is necessary 
that the amount of dowry desired by the tcall mujbir of the 
bride be at least equal to a maAr al-milAl. The ^Tanifltes and 
Malikites hold that the dowry must always represent a certain 
mim'mum value. They disagree, however, as to the exact 
amount of this minimum. The 5aniflte3 say that it is not 
allowed to give less than a golden dinar or 10 silver dirhams. 
The Malikites hold that the minimum is one quarter of a golden 
dinar or 3 silver dirhams (cl. the same difference between these 
two ^jA-schools where the minimum value of stolen property 
is concerned, as discussed in art Oriubb and Ponishments 
[Muhammadan], § s (3)). 

It is not necessary to pay the dowry at the time 
when the marriage contract is made. Usually only 
a portion the half) of the mahr is paid before 
the marriage ; but the customs vary in different 
iMds, The remainder is paid later in case of j 
divorce or of the death of one of the couple, j 
According to the Shafl'ites, it is usual to pay to 
the bride before the marriage two-thirds or at least 
half of the douTy. 

This custom of paying only a part of the dowry 
before the marriage probably dates back to the 
pre-IsISmic period. We may assume that the 
original purpose was to prevent the loss of all 
connexion between the wife and her family. In 
many countries in which the custom of buying a 
wife exists, if she is ill-treated by her husband, 
the relatives of the -wife do not lose the right to 
protect her until the full doivry is paid.^ 

The bridegroom has to pay half the dowry to the bride as 
damages if he breaks the marriage contract by afterwards 
refusing to take her as his wife. If the amount of the dowry 
was expressly left to the pleasure of the bridegroom by means 
of tafwid, he is obliged, according to the Shafl'ites and the 
^lanifites, to give a 'present ’ as compensation to the rejected 
bride. This present is cailed muVah because of the name given 
to this compensation in Qur’an, ii. 237-238, The Malikites also 
hold that this ‘present’ of the bridegroom is not obligatory, 
but they regard it as sunnah for the bridegroom. 

_ (c) The lawful obstacles to marriage . — The prin- 
cipal circumstances which can prevent the con- 
traction of a marriage are the following five. 

(1) An already existing marriage. A free Muslim 
may not contract a new marriage so long as he has 
already four -wives ; a woman may be married to 
only one man at once. Polygamy is permitted in 
Islam only within these limits ; it existed in Arabia 
from antiquity and was not done away -with by the 
Prophet. In Quran, iv. 3, in which believers who 
had embezzled the property of orphans entrusted 
to them were enjoined to live in a simple manner, 
the folio-wing words are found ; 

‘If ye fear that ye will be unable to give the orphans what is 
theirs, marry so many wives ns is good for you — two, three, or 
four ; and if ye still fear (in spite of this) that ye will be unable 
to act suitably, marry only one wife or take slaves: that is 
better, that ye be not inclined to evil.' 

These words were interpreted Iw the later Muslim 
faglhs in the sense that no Muslim may possess 

I The following example shows that this view was not entirely 
unknown even to the Muslim scholars: if a man leaves his 
native town and goes elsewhere, according to Abu Hanifah 
he may take his wife with him only if he has paid her the whole 
of the mahr. 


more than four -wives at once. And there was a 
tradition that the Prophet had expressly authorized 
this interpretation. It was, indeed, known from 
tradition that Muhammad himself had more than 
four wives at once, but men explained this later as 
one of the special privileges which God had given 
only to His messenger. 

(2) Too close relationship. A Muslim is forbidden 
to marry his female relatives in the direct lino 
(ascending and descending), his sisters and the 
female descendants of his brothers and sisters, and 
his aunts and great-aunts on both the paternal and 
maternal sides. A relative (man or woman) -w-hom 
it is forbidden to marry is called mahram ; e.y., a 
man is his daughter’s mahram. Eelationship-in- 
law (the relation between a’ married person ana the 
relatives of his or her consort in consequence of 
! marriage) is an obstacle to marriage. A Muslim 
may not marry his female relations-in-law in the 
I direct (ascending and descending) line— e.y,, his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, step-daughter, etc. 
— ^nor can he have two sisters or an aunt and niece 
as wives at the same time. In the fourth place, 
foster-relationship is also a hindrance to marriage, 
on the ground of Qur’an, iv. 27. 

No one may marry eitlier a woman who has suckled him or 
his foster sisters (i.e. women who have been suckled by the 
same woman as suckled him). Foster-relationship is held to 
exist between a man and all his descendants on the one side 
and the woman who has suckled him, all her relations (either 
blood-kin or foster-kin), her husband, and all his relations 
(both blood-kin and foster-kin) on the other side. This foster, 
relationship, on the ground of a decision of the Prophet, is an 
obstacle to marriage within the same degree of relationship as 
with blood-relations. On the other hand, there is no foster- 
relationship (a) between the woman who suckled the child and 
the ancestors or side-relations of that child ; or (6) between the 
child and the ancestors or side-relations of children who were 
suckled by the same woman. 

These regulations concerning the obstacles to marriage caused 
by kinship ore in general deduced from Qur’Sn, iv. 20-27 (at, 
also xxxiil. 49 and xxiv. SO-SI). The ordinances made in these 
two verses of the Qur’an were at least partly new to the 
Muslims, ns may be seen from the words found at the end of 
Qur’an, iv. 27, in which permission is expressly given to regard 
as lawful the marriages which had been previously contracted 
contrary to these restrictions. 


(3) Difference of religion. In Qur'Sn, ii. 220-221, 
it is forbidden for Muslims to contract a marriage 
with unbelievers. To that prohibition there were 
miginally no exceptions : 

‘Marry no heathen women before they have become believers; 
1 believing slave is better than on unbelieving free woman, even 
ibou^b she please you. Give also your female relations in 
narriage to no unbelievers before they have become believers ; 
i believing slave is better than an unbelieving free man, even 
hough he ple.sse you. They (the unbelievers) take yon to hell, 
mt God takes you to paradise and forgiveness.’ 

Later on, one exception ivas admitted, and 
^luslim men -were allowed to marry women who 
lelonged to a so-called people ‘ of the book ’ {ahl al- 
Htab). By the ahl al-kitab must be understood 
leople, such as Jews and Cliristians, to whom, 
iccording to Muhammad’s -view, the same religion 
lad previously been announced as he made known 
o his o-wu people, the Arabians. 

Seo Qur’an, v. 7 : ‘ Now are all free women permitted to yom 
oth among the Muslims and among those who have received 
acred books before you.' . . _ 

In distinction from the other jiuh-schools, the Sb.afi 
aarriage of women of the ahl al-Kitdb as permitted only u these 
hi al-kitab bad accepted their religion before the Quran wm 
evealed, and also had not corrupted it. So, according to the 
hafl'ites, a Muslim may not many an English woman, Mrause 
he English, though they belong to the ahl ahlntab, accepted 
Ihristianity after Muhammad’s time. 

(4) A man and woman who are separated from 

ach other cannot as a mle contract a new marriage 
rith each other if the former marriage was dis- 
olved either because the man had three times 
epudiated his -wife, or because he had acensea net 
f adultery by means of the Ifdn (the . 

, solemn oath). As to these two cases see § ( ) 
nd (b), in which the exceptions to the general rule 
re also discussed. 

(5) Women may not contract a new mamaoB 
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•within a certain period after the dissolution of a 
former one. This period is called 'iddah, i.e. 
properly ‘the number’ (viz. the number of days). 
If the marriage was dissolved by the decease of 
the husband, according to Qur’an, ii. 234, the wife 
must wait four months and ten days. A similar 
period of mourning after the death of the husband 
existed among the Arabians in the heathen period ; 
but it was then customary, at least in some 
Arabian tribes, for the widow to seclude herself in 
a small tent for a full year after the death of her 
husband ; during this time she might not purify 
herself.* The 'iddah after divorce was, on th*e 
other hand, probably first introduced by Muliam- 
mad. According to Qur’an, Ixv. 4, the -wife may 
not marry again Avithin the limit of three qurii', if 
her marriage Avas dissolved by divorce. According 
to Abu 5anifah, qurW must be taken to mean 
menstruation; accordingtotheShafi'ites, Malikites, 
and others, it is the period of a Avoman’s cleanness 
between the periods of menstruation. If the 
Avoman has no menstruation, the 'iddah is reckoned 
at three months. "When a Avoman is pregnant at 
the dissolution of her marriage, she may in no case 
marry again before her confinement. 

Diti'erence in position is, as a rule, no obstacle to 
the contraction of a mamage, since it is in no case 
regarded as scandalous for the bridegroom to marry 
a Avoman of loAA’er rank ; and even a Avoman may 
contract a valid marriage AAuth a man Avho is not 
her huf', if neither her ‘wall nor she herself has 
any objection. 

Youth is usually no hindrance according to 
Muslim laAv. Child-marriages Avere not forbidden 
in Muhammad’s day, and even the Prophet married 
'5’ishah, the daughter of Abu Bakr, Avhen she Avas 
only six years old. But, according to the Shafi'ites, 
only the wall mujbir (the father, or, failing him, 
the paternal grandfather) is qualified to give his 
children (or grandchildren) in marriage before their 
majority. According to the other ^g/t-schools, 
more distant relations have the same right if the 
ancestors of the children under age are deceased. 
Children under age, therefore, cannot marry, 
according to the Shafi'ites, if they have no father 
or grandfather. See, hoAvever, § z (at the end) as 
to the taqlid Avhioh is applied in such a case. 

(c?) BIntual rights and duties of married 'people 
during marriage; lid’ and zihdr. — No community 
of goods betAveen the married couple is brought 
into existence by marriage. Each keeps the oAraer- 
ship of that Avhich Avas possessed at marriage, and 
of that obtained during marriage by labour, endow- 
ment, inheritance, or in any .other Avay. The Avife 
keeps the right, during her married life, of disposing 
of her possessions and of making contracts. She 
does not in that respect come under the guardian- 
ship of her husband. The husband is obliged to 
support his Avife according to her position, and to 
give her food as Avell as clothing, residence, and 
service consistently Aiith the appropriate customs. 
This legal and obligatory support is called nafaqah. 
If the husband is not able to give the legal support 
to his Avife, she is entitled to demand divorce 
ifaslch), but in that case she has to prove that her 
husband is really not able to give her nafaqah. If 
the husband is able to support her, but refuses to 
do so, the judge must try to induce the husband to 
fulfil his duty, if the wife requires him to do so. _ 

A husband Avho is married to more than one wife 
must not spend more time in the rooms of one Avife 
than in those of another. The husband is also 
particularly forbidden in the laAA’-books to swear an 
oath to abstain from sexual intercourse. Tim 
taking of such a voaa' of abstinence ■vvas called lid 
(‘ to SAvear ’). In the pre-Islamio period the Arabs 

1 Ct. J. WcllhanBen, ' Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ in GOS, 1S93, 
pp. 454-456. 


regarded this lid’ as a kind of divorce, by which, 
hoAA'ever, the marriage aa-os not fully dissolved. 
Although the Avoman Avas thus neglected, she could 
not contract a neAv marriage before her husband 
had definitely repudiated her, and this he generally 
refused to do before he had been paid a certain sum 
as ransom. 

This Wa’ was forbidden in Qur’an, ii. 226 f. Any one who had 
tafcen such a vow of abstinence was for the future obliged to 
repudiate his wife after the expiration of four months, if ho 
was then still unreconciled to her. According to the jianlDtcs, 
after the ex-piration of four months the marriage is ipso facto 
legally dissolved if no reconciiiation lias taken place ; but, 
according to the SbSfi'ites and Slalikites, it must in this case 
be dissolved by the fidkim if the man reliises to repudiate his 
wife of his own accord. If *' ■ ' ' : ‘ > reconciled 

ag.Ain with his wife, he is, ■ ■ ■ sus ojiinion 

of Muslim scholars, obligee ■ ’ ■ -’(kafarah, 

lit. ‘that which covers the sin ') because he has broken his vow. 
The legal regulations concerning the ltd’ are applicable only if 
the husband has vowed to abstain from conjugM relations with 
his wife for longer than four months. 

Another voav of abstinence Avas the zihdr (from 
zahr, ‘back’). In this case the husband declared 
that ‘ his Avife should be to him even (untouched) 
as the back of his mother.’ This Avas apparently 
a customaiy vow of abstinence by the heathen 
Arabs, which, according to tradition, avos also 
taken by some Muslims in the month of fasting, 
Avhen they proposed to abstain from conjugal rela- 
tions Avith their Avives. This vow Avas expressly 
condemned in Qur’an, lAdii. 1-5. 

Apparently the original meaning of this rev-elation was that 
everj- Muslim who ‘turned again’ to this heathen custom 
should have to pay a heavy penalty (kaffarah), consisting of 
the emancipation of a Muslim siave, fasting for two successive 
months, or the feeding of sixty poor persons, before ho was 
again permitted to have intercourse with his wife. The Muslim 
faqlhs, however, have explained these verses of the Qur’an in an- 
othereense.i According to the Shafi'ites, the husband is legally 
bound to this kaffSrah unless ho repudiates his wife immedi- 
ately after pronouncing the ‘If he docs not do this at 

once,’ they say, ‘then he "turns back,’’’ i.e. breaks his vow of 
abstinence, and must thus give the kafiirah. According to the 
other li^h-schools, ho breaks his promise only if ho actually 
behaves contrary to his vow, and is only then obliged to give 
the kaffarah. Thus these also explain ' turn back ’ in the senso 
of changing opinion and breaking the vow of abstinence. 

Both the ltd’ and the zihdr soon became obsolete in 
Islfim. 

If the husband fulfils his duties, he has the right 
to demand obedience from his Avife, and is even 
entitled to chastise her if she is unwLUing {ndshiz) ; 
in this case she loses her right to nafaqah. 

Husband and AAufe, according to the Shfifiites, 
can make no change in their mutual rights and 
duties as established in canon law. Any agreement 
of that nature Avhich they may make in the mar- 
riage contract has no binding poAver. Neverlhele.vs, 
it is usual, in some Muslim lands, even among the 
Shafi'ites, for the husband to undertake certain 
exceptional obligations Avith regard to his Avifo, to 
Avhich he is not bound by the law. He promise.'!,. 
e.g., not to take a seconu Avife, though ho has the 
right to do so. In order to give a binding force to 
such promises the bridegroom, immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage contract, pronounces 
a repudiation of his wife conditional on the non- 
fulfilment of his A’ows. He declares, after making 
the marriage contract: *If I take a second wife 
[or ‘if I neglect my wife and give her no nafaqah,'' 
etc.], then is she repudiated by me.’ This custom 
is called tdliq (lit. * to hang up ’ the divorce to a 
condition). 

By this ta'llq various rights may be guaranteed 
to the AA-ife Avhieh the law docs not give her, and 
she may gain in this Avay a much better position. 
If she IS ill-treated or neglected by her husband, 
or if he acts in other respects contrarj’ to his pro- 
mises, the marriage is ipso facto di.vsolved, and 
the wife ni.’iy, if she wishes, marry another hus- 
band. This tdXiq is customary espcci.ally in tho 
Dutch Indies. 0nl3’ when the bndegroom is of 
high distinction 'or a pious man, so that it is im- 
J Cf. I. Goldzjhcr, Die ZUhiriterit pp, 52-S4. 
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possible to imagine that he will treat his wfe 
otherwise than well, is the ta'liq not applied.* 

6, Divorce. — (a) Repudiation (talaq). — ^According 
to Muslim canon law, marriage may be dissolved 
by divorce in four ways, besides by the death of 
one of the parties or their apostasy from Islam. 
The common form of divorce is the repudiation 
(talaq) pronounced by the husband. Among the 
old Arabians the husband thus renounced his rights 
over his wife, who could return to her relatives and 
contract a new marriage with another husband. 
Her marriage was immediately dissolved by the 
tala^, the effect of which was the same as that of 
the ataq, or emancipation of slaves. But, accord- 
ing to the new law of Islam, the mfe might not 
marry again during a certain period ('iddaA; cf. 
§ 5 (c) (5)) after the repudiation. Duilng the 'iddali 
it had to be seen whether she was pregnant, in 
which case her former husband would Jiave the 
right of claiming the child. Further, the husband 
gained the right of reconciling himself with his 
wife during the 'iddah, and of revoking the taldq. 
The revocation of the repudiation is called Tuiju' 
(also rif ah or rafah). 

According to Muslim tradition, this new right of 
the revocation of the taldq was at first abused. It 
was evidently given to the husband in order to put 
him in a position to retrieve his fault if he had 
repudiated his ■wife in a fit of passion ; but a wife 
complained to the Prophet of her husband, who 
repeatedly repudiated her and as often revoked his 
repudiation before the expiration of the 'iddah. 
By this means the woman was practically repudi- 
ated, but could not contract a new marriage with 
another husband. Obviously her husband was 
trying in this way to compel her to ransom herself 
by paying back the dowry that she had formerly 
received from him. The Prophet forbade this 
practice in Qur’an, ii, 231 : 

‘ 'When you have repudiated your wife and she has waited her 
time, keep her with you and treat her well, otherwise let her 
CO free, hut do not take her back with evil intent. He who 
does that sins. 7et do not mock the words of Allah.’ 
Moreover, the right of revoking the taldq was now 
limited in Qur’an, ii. 229 f. s 

* If the (olilj has twice (taken place, then it may only) be 
revoked with good intentions, or ymi must let go (your wife) 
with kindness, (for) it is not permissible to take back from her 
that which you have (formerly) given her . . . but if the hus- 
band repudiates his wife (once more), then she is no longer 
lawful for him.’ 

On the ground of these verses of the Qur’an, a 
husband may repudiate his wife only three times. 
After each taldq an ‘idfla/i-period begins, during 
which the wife may not many again. During the 
'iddah after the first and second repudiations the 
marriage is not yet dissolved. If, e.g., the hus- 
band is married to four wives and repudiates one 
of them, he may not during the penod of 'iddah 
marry another woman ; but, if either the husband 
or •ivife dies during this period, the survivor shares 
in the inheritance. Moreover, the husband is 
entitled to revoke his repudiation during this 
period. If he allows the term to expire, the 
marriage is then dissolved. The_ divorced parties ^ 
may contract a new marriage ■with each other if 
they both ■wish it ; but in this case a new mairiage 
contract must be made and a dowry again paid by 
the husband. 

After the third taldq, however, the marriage is 
immediately dissolved. An 'iddah-peiiod also fol- 
lows the third repudiation, during which the •wife 
may not marry again ; but the man has no further 
right to revoke his repudiation, and the_ divorced 
pair cannot ever contract a new marriage ■with 
each other. 

To the last role there is one exception based on the Qur'an 
itself. A woman at Medina who was three times repudiated by 
her husband and aften\'ards married to another man wished 


afterwards to many her first husband again. When she ex. 
plained her wish to the Prophet, he declared that this was 
impossible, even if she were repudiated by her second husband- 
later on, however, he took pity on her, and altered the rc'-ulal 
tion quoted above from Qur'an, ii. 229 f. After the ivords 'Mer 
the third {aldg the woman is no longer permitted to him,’ the 
lollowTug regulation was added : ‘ Unless the woman afteru-arda 
married another husband and was also repudiated bv him • in 
such a case it is no sin for them both (&. the wife and her first 
husband) to return to each other, it they think that they wUl In 
future be able to observe the commandments of Allak’ 


On the ground of this regulation, the law allows 
married people to contract a new marriage with 
each other even after the third taldq, if the tvife 
has in the meantime married another husband and 
been repudiated by him. In Muslim countries 
repudiation is very often pronounced three times 
for insignificant reasons, and the divorced persona 
often desire to be joined together again. In order 
to make this possible, the wife contrives to contract 
a mock-marriage "with another husband, who is 
ready to repudiate her immediately after the 
marriage. He who declares himself Avilling to do 
this is called muTmllil (because he makes the wife 
by this mock-marriage once more haldl, i.e. per- 
missible for her first husband). Such a mock- 
marriage may be employed only twice, for, if the 
husband has three times pronounced the thrice- 
repeated taldq, he cannot again contract a new 
marriage with his repudiated wife. 

(h) Other forms of divorce. — Besides taldq there 
are three other ways in which marriage may be 
dissolved ; hhuV, faskh, and li'dn. After each of 
these, a period of 'iddah begins for the woman in 
which she may not marry again. During this 
time she is entitled to nafaqah, if she has not 
neglected her duties towards her husband. 

(1) KhuV was customary in ancient times among 
the Arabs. Generally speaking, it consisted in 
the ransom of the wife by her relatives, usually 
for a sum of money proportionate to that which 
they bad received from the bridegroom as mahr at 
the time of the marriage. In consideration of this 
sum, the husband was induced to renounce his 
wife and leave her free to marry another husband. 
Khvl' means literally ‘to put oil.’ The use of 
khuV in this context is derived from the symbolic 
act (the throiving away of a cloak, a shoe, or a 
similar piece of clothing) by which the husband 
shows that he renounced his claim on his wife.* 

As has already been mentioned, the Prophet 
originally forbade the husband to receive back Jiis 
wife’s dowry at the dissolution of marriage, as this 
custom often gave rise to the deliberate neglect 
and otherwise vexations treatment of the wife 
(see the words of Qur’an, ii. 229, quoted above ; cf. 
also iv, 24-25), But later on the ancient custom 
of khuV was again permitted. 


The reason of this was the request of a woman at Medina, who 
eclared that she had such an aversion to her husband that she 
0 longer wished to stay with him. She asked permission to 
ay her freedom in order to be released from her husbantl, and 
le following addition was then made to the words of Qur .an, 
. 220 : ‘ It m not lawful for you to take hack anythmg which 
5 U have given to your wives, except if you are afimd toat you 
ill transgress the laws of Allah ; when you are afraid of this, 
len is (the ransom) with which the wife redeeins herscll 
a Bin lor either (of the married couple), that is the Jaw of 
llah,' etc. 

In the authority of these words the khul re- 
mined even in Islam a legal method of divomc. 
'he wife by this means buys her repudiation ; her 
usband can never revoke it. If the husband and 
if flioTT Tno.TT flcrfiiTl lOin lH JQQX* 


ri) FasJch is the annulment of mamaOT with the 
•operation of the ma^strates. According to tiie 
inifites, a minor who lias been given in marriage, 
t by her father or grandfatiier, but by o- ***®*.® 
itant relative, may demand dissolution ot this 
Cf. Ru 47f-, and J. L. Burckhardt, A’otes on Oie Bedcniim 
i Wahahys, i. 113. 


1 Cl. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Acheh-nese, u 348 ff. 
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marriage on the attainment of her majority (see 
§ S (“))• . Other reasons for th&fa^lch may he found 
in certain diseases or hodily infirmities mentioned 
in the ^jA-hooks. This method of divorce is pos- 
sible also when, after the completion of the mar- 
riage, it appears that the bride or bridegroom does 
not fulfil certain qualifications [e.g., -with regard to 
birth, position, virginity, etc.) which had been 
expressly insisted on as conditions at the making 
of the marriage contract. According to the 
Shafi'ites, a ^\ife may also demand faskh if she 
proves that her husband is not able to give her 
lawful maintenance {nafaqah). In these cases the 
sentence of_ dissolution of marriage is pronounced 
by the magistrate at the request of the parties. 

(3) The dissolution of marriaM by means of 
li'un (‘imprecation ’) is based on Qur’an, xxiv. 6-9. 
As a rule, any one who accuses a free Muslim 
woman of fornication, without being able to prove 
his accusation, is punished by scourging. If, how- 
ever, a husband^ suspects his own wife of infidelity, 
the law allows him to accuse her of adultery -nithout 
any further proof, and to contest the legitimacy of 
her child, but he must do so by means of the lian, 
invoking Allah in the manner prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 6-9 : 

‘Those who accuse their wives of infidelity and have no other 
witnesses than themselves must invoke Allah four times as a 
witness that they have spoken the truth, and a fifth time, caliinpr 
down His curse on themselves if they have lied* The wife may 
avert the punishment (for adultery) if she swears by Allah four 
times that her husband has lied, and a fifth time, declaring that 
God’s wrath may fall upon her if her husband has spoken the 
truth,* 

If a husband, after accusing his wife of adultery, 
refuses to pronounce the li'dn, he must he scourged 
for slander if he cannot produce Avitnesses ; but the 
9anifites consider that the husband ought to be 
imprisoned until he pronounces the lian or admits 
that he has lied. According to the Shafi'ites and 
the Malikites, not only is the marriage legally 
dissolved by the li'ein, but the married couple may 
never marry each other again. According to the 
^anifites, even after the li'an the marriage must 
still he dissolved by a decision of the magistrate, 
and the reunion of the parties is permitted if the 
husband has afterwards revoked lus accusation and 
been scourged for his slanderous imputation. 

7. Relationship, and the rights and _ duties 
based on it. — (a) The relation between a child and 
his parents . — In ancient Arabia, on account of the 
nature of the marriage by sale, the husband (ba'al, 
lit. ‘ master,’ of the Avoman) Avas regarded as the 
father of all children home by his Avife during the 
marriage, even if he did not beget them. Thus he 
Avas also regarded as the father of the children 
borne by his Avife if he had married a pregnant 
Avoman, or if he had given up his Avife for a certain 
time to another man in order to raise up noble 
children from her.^ 

In Islam this rale was altered. According to 
Muslim canon law, only the man Avho has begotten 
the children in a legal marriage is regarded as 
their father ; a woman must wait for the expiration 
of the 'teWetA-period, if she Avishes to marry another 
husband after the dissolution of her marriage, in 
order that it may he seen Avhether she is pregnant. 
If she is, she may marry ag<ain only after her 
confinement, and the first husband is regarded as 
the father of the children horn during the 'iddah. 
Thus in Islam the first and second husbands cannot 
quarrel about the children bom after the dissolution 
of the marriage ; such quarrels Avere very common 
in the pre-Islamic period.^ 

Muslim canon laAV generally recognizes a child 
bom in Avedlock as begotten by the husband and 

1 For further particulars about this so^silled ni'iaji aUiitibdd' 
of. W. n. Smith, Kinship and llarriage in Earlp Arahia, 
London, 18S5, p. 110 p do. 1003, p. 132]. 

a/6. 


thus as legitimate when the birth takes place not 
earlier than six months after the consummation of 
marriage. A child bom within a certain period 
after the dissolution of marriage (Avhether by divorce 
or through the death of the husband) is also regarded 
as legitimate. According to the ^anifites, it must 
be assumed that pregnancy may last two years if 
it appears that the mother had no menstraation 
during that time. According to the Shafi'ites and 
the Malikites, pregnancy may cA-en last much 
longer (four or seven years), and thus a child hom 
so long after the dissolution of the marriage may 
still pass as legitimate. Furtlicr, the children 
Avhich the master begets from his slaves are re- 
garded as legitimate offspring, and are placed on 
a complete equality AA-ith those begotten in laAvfnl 
marriage (see § 9 (a)). Wlien it appears that a 
marriage is invalid, or that any one has been 
Avrong in thinking that he was the ouTier of a 
slaA'e, the children are, nevertheless, regarded as 
legitimate, provided the parents acted mistakenly 
in good faith, so that there can be no question of 
sdna’ (‘fornication’). 

All other children are illegitimate (xcalad sind', 
‘begotten in fornication’). There is no relation- 
ship between such illegitimate children and their 
father, even though the father expressly recognizes 
that they were begotten by him. From such an 
aclmoAvledgment no claim to relationship can folIoAV 
either for the child or for the father (neither right 
of inheritance, nor guardianship, nor duty of main- 
tenance). The Shafi'ites even alloAV a father to 
marry the daughter whom he begets in fornication, 
though they regard it as blamoAvorthy (makruh). 
The 5 anifites forbid this. On the other hand, 
the relationship hetAveen the mother and her illegi- 
timate children is legally precisely the same os 
that hetAveen lier and her legitimate children. 
She is not allowed to marry her illegitimate son, 
and she inherits from him, etc. A cliild is also 
illegitimate if the husband by means of li'dn 
accuses his Avife of adultery (see § 6 (b) (Z)), and 
declares that the child home by her is not his. If, 
on the other hand, it is uncertain Avhether a child 
was really begotten by the liusband during Avedlock 
(or by the master, during the time that he was the 
oAA'ner of the slaA’e), it is then regarded as legitimate 
Avithont further proof, if tlie father recognizes it as 
his. Such an aclmowledgment is called iqrdr. 

Adoption is forbidden, and has no legal force 
(see Adoption [hluhammadan]). 

Blood-relations in the direct line are obliged to 
support each other (by means of nafaqah) m case 
of necessity ; according to the ^aniiites, tliis duty 
rests on all blood-relations that are not allowed 
to marry each other (thus on all mahratns; sec 
§S (c)(2)). 

(b) Other kinds of relationship . — Another result 
of marriage by sale among the ancient Arabians 
was that after marriage tlie Avife ceased to belong 
to her family, so that there aa-os family-relationsliip 
only betAveen the child and the family of its father, 
and not between it and the family of tlie mother. 
It is trae that for piiUological reasons it nmy_ be 
assumed that even in Arabia the patriarchal family- 
system AA-as preceded by the matriarchal, but in 
historical times no clear traces of the latter system 
can he found.* 

1 On this subject see the works of the followinc writers, 
whose views diEcr as to many details : I. Goldziher, ‘ Endogamy 
and Polygamy among the Arabs,’ in Tht Academy, xidii. llEJti] 
20 ; G. A. AViiken, Das iiatriarehat (das Jlutterrecht) lei dm 
alien Arabem, I/;iprig, ISSI ; J. AV. Itcdhousc, ‘Notes on Prof. 
E. B. Tyioris Arabian Slatriarchate,’ in JJIAS xvU. (1S5S] 
275-292; W. K. Smith, Kinship and Jlarriayein Early Arabia 
(new ed. with additional notes by the author and bv I. Goidriher, 
London, 1903); cf. Tli. Noldcko, in ZDMG xl.'ClESG) IISH. ; 
J, Wcllhanscn, ‘Die Ehe bcl den Arabcrn,’ In GGK, 1S93, p. 
4C0 ff. ; and Th. AV. JaynboII, Oeer het xerland tusrehen de 
Uoham. bmideaare en hei rechttlaraUler ran het cud- 
Arabieche huieehji, Leyden, 1E91. 
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As already pointed out, even before Muhammad 
marriage ceased to be generally regarded as a 
purchase. So also it was customary in Arabia 
before Islam not to limit relationship entirely to 
the family or tribe of the father, but in many 
cases to take into consideration the relatives on the 
mother’s side, although the maternal relatives are 
never placed on an equality with the paternal 
by the Muslim scholars. It is also true that 
maternal relationship is an obstacle to marriage 
according to Qur’an, iv. 26 f. (the maternal aunt is 
a maliram, just as is the paternal aunt, and the 
liadanah [i.e. the care of children] is in certain 
cases equally a right of maternal relatives), but, in 
general, attention is paid only to the rights and 
duties of the 'asabat, i.e. the male relatives on the 
paternal side. 

Eights which are based on relationship {nasab] 
and which are usually conceded to the 'asabat are : 
(1) the right of giving female relatives in marriage 
or of opposing the marriage of female relatives who 
M'ish to marry below their rank ; (2) the right of 
inheritance ; (3) the right of managing the property 
of blood-relations who are under age or insane ; (4) 
the right of retaliation or of demanding the price 
of blood if a blood-relation has been killed; and 
(5) the right to succeed a blood-relation who has 
set free a slave in his rights and duties noth regard 
to the freedman. According to the majority of 
Muslim /agf/w, if a blood-relation has unintention- 
ally killed any one, the duty of paying the satis- 
faction money also falls entirely on the 'asabat. 

In order to indicate the nearest relative among 
any one’s 'asabat, Muslim scholars divide the male 
relatives on the paternal side into classes. The 
first class consists of the descendants, the second 
of the ancestors ; the third class is formed by the 
descendants of the father, and the fourth class 
by the descendants of the paternal grandfather. 
Among the descendants the son is the next of kin, 
then the son’s son, etc. ; among the ancestors the 
father is the next of kin, next to him his father, 
etc. ; the next of kin in the third class is the 
brother, then follows his son, etc, ; the next of kin 
in the fourth class is the paternal uncle, then 
follows his son, afterwards his son’s son, etc. He 
who is related to any one both on the paternal and 
on the maternal side precedes a blood-relation of 
the same rank who is related to him only on the 

E atemal side ; so, e.g., in the third class the full 
rother takes precedence of the half-brother on the 
paternal side, the son of tlie full brother precedes 
the son of the paternal half-brother, etc. 

Thus, as a rule, not only the son but also the 
grandson, etc., has precedence over the father, and 
the grandfather on the paternal side ranks above 
the brother. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule. (1) The nearest 'asabat of a woman who 
have the right to give her in marriage are, accord- 
ing to the Shaffites, not her descendants but her 
ancestors, and after them her relatives in the 
lateral line ; but, according to the ^anifites and 
Malikites, the ordinary rules obtain in this case 
also, and the descendants have the right in the 
first place to be toall al-nilcah. (2) The brothers 
of a deceased man inherit equally with his paternal 
grandfather, and are thus not excluded by him ; 
but the grandfather has always the right to atle^t \ 
a third of their common share, so that, if he in- 
herits together with one or two brothers, each 
obtains an equal part ; but, if he inherits with 
three or more brothers, the latter divide two-thirds 
of the M'hole among themselves in equal parts, 
while the grandf.ather has one-third. (3) The 
rights which can be exercised over a freed slave 
pass by the death of his emancipator to the nearest 
of the 'asabat of the emaneipator, but in this case 
the brothers take precedence of the grandfather. 


(4) According to the Shafi'ites, the obligation of 
the nearest asabat to pay the 'agl (the atonement 
mone;^), when one of their blood-relations has 
committed unintentional manslaughter, falls only 
on the lateral relations and not on the 'asabat in 
the direct (ascending and descending) line'(cf. art 
Crimes and Punishments [Muhammadan], vol 
iv. p. 292). 

The blood-relations on the maternal side and 
those on the father’s side, so far as they do not 
belong to the 'asabat, are called dhaiou’l-arjidm. 
They have in general no rights and duties based 
on relationship. According to the 5anifites, how- 
ever, they take the place of the 'asabat, if those do 
not exist. In such a case the right to be wall and 
to mve the bride in marriage passes to the mother 
and to her next of kin ; and the inheritance also 
passes to the next relatives among the dhamt'l- 
arhdm. According to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, 
on the other hand, the 'asabat in such a case are 
not succeeded by the dhavm'l-arham but by the 
Muslim community ; thus, if there are no 'asabat, 
the treasury {bait al-mal) inherits ; and the liakim, 
i.e. the magistrate, must take the place of tlie loali 
of the bride. 

(c) Guardianship. — Minors are legally under the 
guardianship of their parents or nearest blood- 
relations. They are not qualified to make indepen- 
dent contracts, or to undertake other legal trans- 
actions. Minority ceases generally, according to 
Muslun law, when the children are really adult 
and the signs of puberty can be observed. Accord- 
ing to the Shafi'ites, minority ends in any case 
after the completion of the fifteenth year ; accord- 
ing to the Hanifites, only after the eighteenth 
year. Besides the so-called wildcat al-nilcah {i.e. 
the guardianship which gives the guardian the 
right to give a female relative in marriage, or to 
prevent her marrying below her rank), which has 
already been discussed in § 5 {a}, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish two other kinds of guardianship, 
namely, the lax^dnah and the wildyat al-mal. 

(1) The purpose of the hadanah is to care for 
the physical well-being of the minors and also_ for 
tlieir education and_ training for a profession. 
During the married life of the parents the children 
are subjected to the parental authority; in case 
of separation of the parents, the mother has the 
right to retain the children so long as they have 
need of her help, i.e., according to the Sbafi'ites, 
untU they are about seven years old; after this, 
the child may entrust itself to the care of the 
father, if it prefers to do so ; according to the 
Eanifites, a boy always comes at that age under 
the guardianship of the father, but a girl remains 
under the guardianship of her mother, while, 
according to the Malikites, both boys and girls 
remain under the guardianship of the mother 
until they are of full age (girls even until they 


narry). , , . . 

If the mother contracts a fresh marriage, _ sue 
oses the hadanah, unless her new husband 1 ® 

.he same time one of the blood-relations of the 
shildren. In this case she keeps the guardiansJiip, 
iccording to the Shafi'ites, if the husband belongs 
■0 the 'asabat of the children ; according to tlie 
lanifites, if he is a mahram of them ; and, accora- 
ng to the Malikites, if he is either a mahram o\ 
.hem or a relative who would himself have the 
ight to be guardian over the children if he were 
lot excluded by nearer relatives. 

If, after the divorce, one of the parents Temo)(s 
o another place, the chUd remains as a ^le v itn 
he parent who does not leave the former dweJJmg- 
ilace, in order to avoid the dangers of ’ 

lowever, the father establishes himself permanently 

a another place, he has the right to take iiis 
hildren there with him; but the rules of the 
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different j^jA-schools -svith regard to this subject 
vary in details. 

If the mother is dead, Muslim la\vyers generally 
consider the female relatives the most suitable for 
the hadanah. According to the 5anilites, the 
father and the other asahdt of minors have a right 
to the hadanah only when there are no female 
relatives. 

The rules which the /gh-sohools follow with regard to the 
order in which the male and female relatives enjoy a right to the 
JoddnoA differ from each other in many details ; e.y., according 
to the Malilcites, the maternal aunt has a preference above all 
other female relations. They base this opinion on the tradition 
that, when ffamzah and his wife were dead, three of his 'afabdt 
quarrelled over the question which of them had the best right to 
look after Hamzah’s young daughter. One of them aaid to the 
Prophet : 'She is not only the daughter of my uncle, but my 
wile is, moreover, her maternal aunt.’ On tliis Muhammad 
decided that the child must bo entrusted to this man and his 
wife, sajing, ' The maternal aunt is ns good ns the mother.' 

Accoraing to the Shafl'ites, _ if the mother dies or is not 
qualified for the Jaddnu/i, she is succeeded by her mother, or, 
it necessary, by the mother of her mother. Only after them the 
lather, and, after him, his mother, or, if necessary, his maternal 
grandmother, has a claim to the faddnah. If the father and 
his female ancestors (and, after them, tlie grandfatlier and his 
female ancestors) are dead or disqualified, the nearest of the 
male or female relatives in the collateral line has the right to 
the JuddnaA. In this case by the female relatives are meant 
all, both on the maternal and on the paternal side, but by 
the male relatives only the 'ofnAdf. If several male and female 
relatives are equally related to the child, the female ones have 
the preference. If the child has reached the ago of about seven 
years, it may choose for itself whether it will be entrusted to 
the next of kin of its male or of its female relatives. 

(2) The vnldj/at al-mdl is the guardianship which 
has for its purpose the management of the property 
of minors. According to the Shaft' ites, only the 
father (and, failing him, the paternal grandfather) 
can he legally walx al-mdl. Iftie father (or, if neces- 
sary, the grandfather) has, however, the right to 
appoint by testamentary disposition a guardian over 
his children (or grandchildren) who are under age. 
A guardian thus apppointed is called wflwi. Even 
women can in this way he entrusted with the care 
of the property of a child imder age, and the mother 
is in the first place taken into consideration for this 
purpose, although she has no legal claim to the 
position. Failing both the father and grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed by them, the magistrate 
{lidhim), or a person appointed by the magistrate, 
must take the place of guardian. The Malikites 
recognize the qualification of the father only (not 
that of the paternal grandfather) to set up a legal 
claim to be guardian and to appoint a loctw. 

The guardian manages the property of the_ minor, 
and makes any necessary agreements for him, etc. 
When it is near the child’s coming of age, the 
guardian has to inquire whether his ward is rashid, 
t.e. able to manage his property for himself. This 
regulation is based on (JiirTin, iv. 6 : 

'Examine the minors, and put them in possession of their 
property, when you find that they are rasIM.’ 

If it appears that the ward, though of age, is 
not yet capable of managing his own property, 
the guardianship continues. The opinion of Ahu 
IJanuah, that the guardianship in any case ceased 
as soon as the ward was twenty-five years old,* 
has found no favour with other Muslim scholars. 

The hadanah of the insane, and the care of 
their property, must be entrusted as a rule to 
the same blood -relations as guardianship over 
minors. The wife of an insane person has, how- 
ever, the first claim to the hadanah, and his 
daughter has in this respect the preference above 
all other female relatives ivith the exception of the 
mother. 

8. Law of inheritance. — (a) Introduction . — 
Muslim canon law distinguishes various groups 
of heirs. The first group consists of persons to 
whom the Qur’an allots a definite share (i, J, 2, 
J, or ^) in the estate. Such a share is called 

1 See, amonj- others, A. von Kremer, CulturgjscMchtt dit 
Orientt unUraen Chalifen, Vienna, 1876-70, i. 517, 532. 


farndah, and the heirs belonging to this group 
are therefore called the dhawwl-fara’id, t.e. those 
who have a right to such definite shares. 

When the heirs of this first group have received 
their share, the residue of the estate falls to the 
share of the male relatives of the deceased in the 
male line (the so-called 'asahdt). These 'asahdt, 
who in Islam thus form a second group of heirs, 
were_ in Arabia in pre-Islamic times the only 
relatives who had a right to the estate. Wlien, 
however, in the battles at Badr and Uhud and on 
other occasions, many Muslims had perislied, 

? [uarrel8 arose among the members of their 
amilies as to the division of the estates whicli 
they left. Some examples of this are reported 
in Muslim tradition. The widow of 'Aws ibn 
Th&bit seems to have complained to the Prophet 
that the male relatives of her dead husband had 
taken possession of his estate, while she and her 
children had obtained nothing of it. Other 
women came with similar complaints to Muham- 
mad. This gave him occasion to decide that for 
the future the widow and some of the nearest 
female relatives of the deceased should have a 
right to a certain share in his estate. These 
regulations ap to be found in Qur’ftn, iv. 8, 12-16, 
and 175. It is not quite clear on what principles 
Muhammad based his regulations. It is, however, 
certain that he did not mean to abolish the right 
of inheritance of the 'asahdt. This continued to 
form the foundation also of the Muslim law of 
inheritance ; and the new regulations, according 
to which some of the nearest relatives of the 
deceased obtained a right to a fixed share {farldah) 
of his estate, were, therefore, only supplementary 
to the old Arabian law of inheritance. 

If there are no 'asahdt, and there still remains 
something over from the estate after the dhawii'U 
fara'id have received their shares, then, according 
to the fke residue must also be shared 

among the dhavaiCl-fard'i^ proportionately to 
their shares. Accoraing to the Sh&fi'ites and 
Malikites, this residue falls to the lot of the 
treasury \bait al-mdl), and it is handed over to 
the dhatou'l-fara'id only if the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. 

The blood-relations of the deceased who do not 
belong to the 'asahdt and to whom no faridah is 
assigned in the Qur’an — the Bo-calletl dhaiou’l- 
arhdm — form, as has already been noted in § 7 (6), 
according to the Panilites, a third group of heirs 
who have a claim to the estate in the case of the 
failure of the 'asahdt and the dhawu'l-fard’id. 
According to the Shafi'itcs and the Malikites, the 
dhaxou'l-arhdin are not heirs unless the 'asahdt 
and dhawii'l-fara’id fail and the treasury is not 
managed according to the rules of the law. In 
the opposite case the whole estate falls, according 
to them, on the failure of heirs of the first and 
second group, to the share of the treasury.* 

(6) TJie law of whcritancc of the 'asahdt . — As 
has been stated above (in § 7 (0)), the 'asahdt are 
divided into classes, and the descendants of the 
deceased take precedence over his ancestors, the 
latter over the descendants of his father, these 
again over the descendants of his grandfather, and 
in each class only the next of kin inherits. But, 
ns has already been noted, the grandfather docs 
not exclude the brotliers of the deceased ; he in- 
herits together with them, and has a right to at 
least J of their common share. If there arc at the 
same time dhaxon’l-fard'id among the heirs, the 
grandfather has, moreover, a claim to at least J 
of the estate. He may then choose which is 
most advantageous for him : J of the estate, J of 
the residue of the estate after the dhawu'l-fard'id 

r Cf. E. Quatremtre, Uistoire d(t tuUans maxntovit it 
VEgvpU, Paris, 1837-41, 11 . 1. 132. 
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have received their share, or a share equal to that 
inherited by a brother of the deceased. 

If the deceased is a freed slave and dies without 
leaving 'asabat, the person (man or woman) who 
has given him his freedom (the so-called mawla) 
takes the place of the'asabdt, and this person is 
succeeded by the nearest of his 'asabat U he has 
predeceased the freed man. 

In consequence of the regulation in Qur’an, iv. 
12-15 and 175, that women have a right to the 
half of what men in the same grade of blood- 
relationship inherit, some female blood-relations 
on the father’s side are regarded in the Muslim 
law of inheritance as 'asabdt in addition to the 
male relations. If, e.g., the deceased has left both 
sons and daughters, they inherit together, and 
the daughters also count as 'asabat-, but a 
daughter receives only half the share of a son. 
In such a case the daughter is called 'asabat 
bi’l-gliairi, i.e. 'asabat through another — ^she is 
'asabat because the son (her brother) inherits. In 
this case the son himself is described as 'asabat 
bi-nafsihi (i.e. 'asabat by himself). The same 
rule and nomenclature also obtain for the daughter 
of a son of the deceased who inherits together 
■with the son of a son of the deceased ; also for the 
ftdl sister of the deceased who inherits together 
with his full brother; and for the half-sister on 
the paternal side who inherits together with a , 
half-brother on the paternal side. The grand- 
father on the paternal side also makes 'asabat 
bi'l-ghairi of both the full sister and the half- 
sister on the paternal side. 

The full sister and the half-sister on the paternal 
side are called 'asabat when they inherit together 
with a daughter of the deceased or of his son ; i.e,, 
they have in that case, like the male 'asabat, a 
claim to the residue of the inheritance after the 
dhavndl-fara'id have received their share. In 
such a case, therefore, they are called 'asabat 
ma'a'l-ghairi, i.e. 'asabat because they inherited 
‘ together with ’ another. 

(c) The law of inheritarwe of the dhawu’l- 
fardHd. — The regulations concerning the shares 
to which the heirs belonging to this group have 
a claim are based upon a literal explanation of the 
so-called ‘ inheritance verses ’ in Qur’Sn, iv. 12-15 : 

‘ Allah oommnnds you to give to your children : to a male 
child as much ns to two female ; if there are only female 
children (two or) more than two, then these receive two-thirds 
of the estate, and, if there is only one female chiid, then she 
receives the half. The parents (of the deceased) each receive 
one-sixth, if he leaves a child ; if, however, there are no children 
and the parents inherit, the mother receives a third, except 
when there are surviving brothers of the deceased, for then the 
mother receives only a sixth. You (men) receive the half of 
the estate of your wives if they leave no children, otherwise 
you receive only a fourth. They (the widows) receive a fourth 
of your estate if you leave no children, otherwise (they receive 
only) an eighth. If a person dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line, and there is n brother or sister of 
him, then these each receive a sixth ; if there are more, then 
they receive together one- third.’ 

A supplement to these 'inheritance verses’ is 
given in Qur’an, iv. 175 : 

‘They ask you for a decision, — say: “ Allah decides for you 
concerning the case in which a man dies without leaving blood- 
relations in the direct line as follows ; If a man die without 
leaving children and there is a sister of him, then she receives 
the half of his estate ... if there are two sisters, then they 
receive two-thirds between them ; if, however, they inherit 
together with their brothers, one brother receives as much as 
two sisters.'” 

Thus in these verses fixed shares are assigned to 
the daughter, the two parents, the husband (and 
wife), and the brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
But, according to the Muslim latvyers, Qur’an, iv. 
15, refers only to half-brothers and half-sisters on 
the maternal side ; iv. 175, on the other hand, to full 
sisters or half-sisters on the paternal side. More- 
over, according to their explanation of the text, 
the rules for the daughter of the deceased equally 
apply to the daughter of his son; and the rules 


for his_ parents also apply to his grandparents. 
I he heirs who have a claim to a fixed share of the 
inhentance can thus be reduced to the foUoivin" 
twelve classes: (o) in the descending line-, the 
daughter of the deceased, and the daughter of his 
son ; (/S) in the rising line : the father, the mother 
the grandfather, and the grandmother; [y] in the 
Side line: the full sister, the half-sister on the 
father’s side, and the half-sister and half-brother 
on the mother’s side; (5) the widow and the 
widower. 

The shares to which these twelve classes of heirs 
have a claim are the following : 


(1) Kb daughter receives i, two or more daughters together 
J of the estate ; if sons also inherit, the daughter does not 
receive a fixed share, but then becomes ‘afabat bi'l-ghairi, and 
receives i of the share of a son. 

(2) 'The same rules obtain for the daughter of a sou. She 
receives i, two or more daughters of a son together J of the 
estate ; il the daughter of a son inherits together with the son 
o! a son, she receives i of his share. She is excluded by the 
son of the deceased if he inherits, but not by the daughter of 
the deceased. If, e.g., there is one daughter ol the deceased, 
she receives and the son’s daughters receive J, since J of the 
estate is allotted to the daughters and son’s daughters together. 
But, if there are two or more daughters, there then remains 
no further residue of the /arii^ah for the son’s daughters ; they 
may, however, still inherit if there is a son’s son, for he makes 
them 'afabtit bi’l-ghairi, and in this case he is, therefore, 
called the ‘ blessed ’ son's son. 

(3) The father has a claim to J of the estate ; besides this, ho 
inherits as an 'afabat if there are no offspring of the deceased. 

(4) The paternal grandfather has also a claim to i ol the 
estate, if the father of the deceased is no longer alive ; besides 
this, bo inherits as an ‘asabat it the deceased has leit neither 
father nor offspring. If there are surviving brothers of the 
deceased, the grandfather inherits together with them (see 
5 8 (b)). 

(B) The mother inherits J of the estate ; if, however, there 
survive either, in the first place, children or son’s children or, 
in the second, two or more brothers or sisters of the deceased, 
she inherits only J. 

(6) The grandmother inherits J of the estate. According to 

the Malikites, the maternal grandmother has this right as well 
ns the paternal grandmother of the deceased, together vrith 
her female ancestors in the female line. According to the 
Shafi'ites and the same applies also to the mother 

of the paternal grandfather of the deceased: i.e., by grand- 
mother they understand every female ancestor of the deceased 
with the exception of those who are related to him by means 
of a grandfather who does not belong to his "atabat. 

(7) A full sister receives j- ; two or more full sisters inherit 
J of the estate ; they have, however, this right only when the 

1 deceased has not survived descendants or ancestors. II, how- 
ever, a daughter of the deceased or of his son survives, the full 
sister becomes 'afabilt ma'a'l-ghairi (see § 8^(6)) :ynd, if the 
grandfather on the paternal side shares the inheritance, then 
she becomes 'asabat bi’l-ghairi ; similarly, it a full brother of 
the deceased shares the inheritance. 

(8) PraoticalJy the same rules obtain for a half-sister on the 
father’s side. If there is one half-sister, she receives J ; il there 
are two or more, they receive § ot the estate; il there is a 
half-brother on the father’s side, the half-sister on the fathers 
side becomes 'afabah bUl-ghairi and receives J of her brother a 
share. Like the full sister, she loses her claim to a/anifahit 
there are offspring or male ancestors of the deceased, or if nis 
full brother survives. Inheriting together with the grandmther, 
she becomes 'asabat bi’l-ghairi; if, on the other hand, she 
inherits with the daughter or son’s daughter, she becomes 
'asabat ma'a’l-ghairi. If there are two or more full sistem o[ 
the deceased, they receive together 8 ol the estate, and there 
remains no residue of the fari^ah for the half-sister on the 
lather’s side ; if, however, the latter inherits together vrith one 
fuli sister of the deceased, the two have together a claim on j 
of the estate ; the full sister then receives i, and the half-sister 
i. This is the same rule as in the case of the inheritance oi 
daughters together with son’s daughters ; the 4 is in both ^es 
called by Muslim lawyers talmilah, i.e.the ‘lilUng up (sc. o! 
the i which the daughter or a full sister receives). 

(Bj The halt-brother on the mother’s side follows the rules oi 

the next cast . .„inf 

(10) The half-sister on the mother’s side has a claim W t oi 
the estate. Two or more half-brothers or 
together 4- They have, however, a daim to e. farKfaa 
if the deceased died without samvmg offspring or male 

""(U^^he widower receives J of the estate 
however, she has left children or son’s chiidrcn, he raccivcs 
only 4, whether the children are his own offspnng or those oi 
another husband. ^ . ,, 

(12) The widow receives i of the estate of her hnsband . 
hoWever, he has left children or son’s ehlldrcm she receives 
only i, both when they are her oCspr'ng and when they ere^ 
those of another wife of the deceMcd. It there are 
widows, they must divide their equally. 

It may happen that, when the various dhaume 
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fara’id inherit together, the sum of the fixed 
shares to which they have a claim is more than 
the whole estate. In such a case the share of each 
must he projDortionately diminished. 

For example, il there are no sons, two daughters have a claim 
to 3 of the estate, the father and mother to J each. If the de- 
ceased has also left a widow, she has in this case a claim to | 
and the sum of the/ara’i'd is 3-i-i+J-hj=ii-h.\+.^-h.\=5j. 
In this case the estate must he divided into twenty-seven equal 
shares instead of twenty-four ; of these the daughters receive 
sixteen, the parents four each, and the u-idow three. This 
diminution of the amount of the shares of the inheritance is 
cailed 'awl. The case here indicated is known ns the minhar- 
fyaft, because this problem was proposed for decision to the 
Khalit 'All while ho stood in the puipit (mintar). 

{d) Special cases. — There are still some special 
cases — the so-called masd’il mnlaqqabah (i.e. cases 
which are Icnown under special names) — in which, 
owing to the simultaneous inheritance of various 
hlood-relations, a departure from the general rules 
is regarded as necessary in order to prevent rela- 
tives who usually receive more than others from 
receiving in a special instance less than them. It 
is impossible here to enumerate all these cases ; 
the flowing are examples of them. 

If a woman is deceased and her estate has to he shared be- 
tween her two parents and her husband, the latter has a claim 
to i and the mother to J of the estate, so that there would 
remain over for the father only J— exactly } of the mother’s 
share. To prevent this, after the widower has received the half, 
the residue is so divided between the two parents that the father 
receives J of it and the mother J. The same rule obtains when 
a husband is deceased and his estate has to be divided between 
his two parents and his widow. The widow receives i, and of 
the remaining J the father receives i and the mother J. These 
two cases are called the two ‘brilliant,’ or the ‘decided by 
Umar,' coses. 

Another case is the aMariyah. The origin of this name is 
not certain. According to some Muslim writers, Akdar was the 
name of a fatfih whom Kbalif 'Abd-al-Malik consulted about 
the following problem. When a woman is deceased anti her 
heirs consist of (I) her husband, (2) her mother, (3) lier paternal 
.... . . 1 , .t , - .(whether herfull sisterorher paternal 

. ' ■ lave together a claim to | of the estate 

' ■ , ' mother to j, the sister to 5, and the 

grandfather to J). According to the rule mentioned above (the 
Eo-calied 'awVj, the estate must, therefore, be divided into nine 
shares, so that the widower would receive three shares, the 
mother two, the grandfather one, and the sister three. To 
prevent the sister from inheriting three times as much as the 
grandfather, the J share of the Inheritance must in this case be 
so divided that the grandfather receives § of it and the sister J. 
Thus the grandfather inherits j<V and the sister According 
to the panifites, however, the widower inherits 5, the mother 
i, and the grandfather J, while the sister is exciuded by the 
grandfather. 

As to the division of the estate among the 
dhawu'l-arMm, if they inherit, there are two 
theories. 

According to some lawyers, the right of these persona to 
inherit depends on the principle that only he who is next of 
kin to the deceased inherits, and that he excludes the more 
distant relatives. Others think that the dhaicu'l.arliam take 
the place of those blood-relations of the first and second groim 
through whose intermediacy they are related to the deoeasei 
Thus, if the estate must be divided between two persona A and 
B, of whom A is the daughter of the daughter of the deceased, 
and B the daughter of the daughter of his son, then, according 
to the first theory, B would be excluded by A, who is more 
closely related to the deceased ; but, according to the second 
theory, A would take the place of the daughter of the deceased 
and thus inherit i, and B would take the place of the daughter 
of the son and thus inherit J (see § 8 (c)). Moreover, according 
to the second theory', the residue of the estate also must be 
divided in the same proportion between the dAaini'f-ar^dm, so 
that in this case A inherits 3, and B only i- The latter theory 
is preferred by- the Shafi'ites, the former by the Uanifites. 

He who deliberately and illegally has compassed 
the death of the deceased is unworthy to inherit, 
like the murtadd (i.c. he who is an apostate from 
Islam). The estate of the murtadd^ passes, ac- 
cording to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, to the 
treasury ; according to the 3p!anifite scholars AhQ 
Yflsuf and Muhammad ibn Hasan, on the other 
hand, the heirs of the murtadd have a right to his 
estate. Otherwise, according to the unanimous 
opinion of the yig'/j-schools, there is no_ difference in 
general between believers and unbelievers m the 
law of inheritance. ..... 

No one can be regarded as an heir if it is not 
certain that he was still alive at the moment when 


the deceased died. If, therefore, various persons 
lose their lives by flood, conflagration, or other dis- 
asters without its appearing which perished first, 
there can be no inheritance between those persons. 
With regard to the case in which an heir is so long 
absent that his existence is doubtful, see § z, p. 
S60\ An exception to the general rule is found 
in the case of a child who was not bom at the 
moinent of the death of his father ; as soon ns such 
a child comes into the world alive, it is regarded as 
an heir of its deceased father.^ 

9 . Slaves and freedmen. — (a) The rights and 
duties of slaves . — In Muhammad’s time there were 
many slaves in Arabia. It would have been im- 
possible for him to abolish slavery. Isliim, however, 
so far changed the position of affairs that for the 
future no hluslim might make a slave of a fellow- 
believer. According to Muslim canon law, slavery 
can arise only ( 1 ) through captivity, if a non-Muslim 
prisoner be taken by a Jluslim ; or ( 2 ) by birth, if 
the mother is a married slave. 

Slaves are the property of their master (saiyid). 
He can dispose of tiiem as of the rest of his pos- 
sessions. He can, for instance, part with them by 
sale, gift, or testamentary disposition, hire them 
out, lend them, mortgage them, etc. A child, 
however, may not be separated from the mother so 
long as it is still in need of a mother’s care [i.e. till 
about seven years old). The master may not make 
his slave worlc beyond his power, and must give him 
the necessary rest after his work. Slaves have 
also a right to nafmah (maintenance, i.e. food, 
clothing, housing). 'Tlie legal punishments for the 
misdemeanours of slaves are, generally spealdng, 
less severe than for those of free persons. 

Slaves have no right of property, nor can they, 
as a rule, make contracts or bind themselves by 
them. All that they acquire becomes the property 
of their master. 'When, however, he wishes to use 
the service of his slave for commercial purposes, 
the master may give him authority to carry out 
the necessary legal transactions (sale and purchase, 
etc.). The contracts which the slave then makes 
are binding and valid, so far as he remains within 
the limits of the power given him, and the goods 
which the master has entrusted to him to carry on 
the business serve as guarantee for tlic engagements 
made bj' the slave. If, on the other hand, the 
slave goes beyond his powers, ho is himself alone 
responsible; and the creditors can obtain satis- 
faction from him after ho has been set free. If 
slaves injure any one by a punishable act, the 
saiyid is liable to make good the damage, but ho 
can free himself from this liability by giring up 
the guilty slave to the injured jierson. 

The master has the right to live in concubinage 
with all his unmarried female slaves, if they con- 
fess Islam or belong to the so-called ‘ people of the 
book ’ — in the last case, however, according to the 
Shafi'ites, only if the slaves belong to the true 
ahl al-Jdtah (see § 5 (c) (3)). If any one has become 
an ou-ner of the female slave of another person by 
means of sale, donation, or otherwise, he is not 
permitted immediately to live with her in concu- 
binage, but must wait a definite period to see if 
she is not already pregnant. 

Children bom from the concubinage of the owner 
•with his female slave are free (see § 7 (a)), and are 


1 See, turthcr, IV. Jones, Al.Sirdiiyyah, with a Commentary, 
Calcutta, 1702 ; A. Rumsey, Al Serajiyyah or the ttohamm'dan 
Law of Jnheritanee, vrith L'etes and Appendix, London, IKO, 
C1890: N. B. E. Baillie, The Moohummudan Law of Inherit. 
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in all resijects ec[ual with children horn from mar- 
riage -v^dth a free Avife. Among the Old Arabians 
a different rule obtained in this case ; no children 
of female slaves were regarded as free. The female 
slave Avho has given her master a child is called 
umm walad (lit. ‘mother of children,’ viz. mother 
of one or more children of her master). After the 
death of her master she becomes legally free, and, 
therefore, after her confinement, may no longer be 
alienated or mortgaged. 

Slaves male and female may contract a legal 
marriage Avith both free and unfree persons, so long 
as the former are not at the same time their OAAmers ; 
for, according to Muslim laAV, the master may 
marry only a female slave of another oAA’ner and 
not one of his oaati ; and the same rule applies also 
to mistresses. 

According to the MMikites, slaves may even 
have four Avives (free or not free) ; but, according 
to the other yig/i-schools, only tAvo. A female slave 
is given in marriage by her master, AAdio then acts 
as OAvner, not as wall, and need not ask her consent 
for the marriage. He also has the right to refuse 
to give her in marriage, though she ask him to do so. 
But, according to the Shafi'ites, the master has 
not the right of forcing his male slave to a mar- 
riage ; he is empoAvered only to refuse consent to 
a marriage ; Avhereas, according to the 5anifites 
and Malikites, the master has the right of giving 
CAmn his male slaves in marriage against their Avill. 

Just like a free man, the slave is obliged to give 
his AA’ife a doAATy, and must Avork for this purpose 
if his master does not pay the mahr for him. The 
doAvry AAdiicli a female slave receii'es becomes the 
property of her saiyid. A slave has the right of 
rejecting his Avife tAvice, and the second talay has 
the same consequence in law for the slave as the 
third talaq for a free man (cf. p. 868). The 'iddah 
after the dissolution of marriage by death or di- 
vorce is also prescribed for female slaves, and lasts , 
a shorter time than the iddah of a free woman. | 
Instead of the 'iddah of four months and ten daj's, 
the female slave has one of tAA'o months and fii’e | 
days ; the 'iddah of three guru’ is replaced hy one 
of tAvo qurii’, and that of three months by one of a 
month and a half ; in case of pregnancy the 'iddah of 
a female slave does not end before her confinement. 

Children born of marriages in which one or both of the parents 
are not free take the rank of the mother. Children of a married 
female slave are thus always slaves, and become the property 
of the master of their mother, independently of the (juestion 
whether their father is a free man or a slave. Since it is re- 
rarded as undesirable for the children of a free man to become 
the slaves of another, the law condemns marriage between a 
free man and a female slave of another, except under the four 
following conditions : (1) that he has not sulRcient means to 
pay the dowry of a free woman, (2) that he is not in a position 
to have conjugal intercourse with a free woman, (3j that the 
female slave whom he desires is a believer in Islam, and (4) that 
there is a risk that he will fall into immoralitj', so that the pro- 
posed marriage with a slave is, as it were, the last means of 
preserving him from that sin (cf. Qur'an, iv. 29-30). The ^ani- 
ates, however, regard it as permissible for a free man to marry 
a female slave of another, without the Brst three conditions, 
prorided she belongs to the aAl al-kitab (cf. Ss (e)). 

{b) Emancipation {'itq) of slaves . — ^The setting 
free of slaves is regarded as a highly meritorious 
act for Muslims and Avell-pleasing to God. Muham- 
mad said, according to a tradition : ‘ The_ setting 
free of a believing slave shall preserve the liberator 
from hell at the day of resurrection.’ It is also one 
of the means by which a believer Avho has trans- 
gressed Allah’s laAV can in some cases make a 
reparation for Ms fault. 

Every one Avho has the right of disposing of his 
property has also the right to set free his slaves, 
unless, c.g., he has mortgaged them. If a slave 
belongs to various owners, and his freedom is given 
him by one of them, he becomes free if the liberator 
has at the same time made good to his partners the 
value of their share ; othenvise, the liberation is 
valid only for the share of the liberator, and the 


slave becomes a muba"ad (i.e. partly free and partly 
not free). 

The umm walad is legally free after the death of 
her master; if she has been formerly married and 
has children of that marriage, these children folloAV 
the rank of their mother, and become equally free 
at the death of the owner of their mother. A male 
or female slave who becomes the property of a 
blood-relation obtains a legal freedom ipso facto. 
According to the Shafi'ites, this rule obtains only 
when the OAA’ner is one of those in the direct line of 
ascent or descent of the slave ; but, according to 
the Malildtes, also if the slave becomes the pro- 
perty of his OAvn brother or sister; and, according 
to the 5anifites, even if the oAvner is a mahram of 
tlie slave, i.e. one Avho is related to him within the 
limits of kin Avhieh form an obstacle to marriage. 

The master may also limit the liberation by 
certain conditions— e.y., by the tadbir and the 
kitabah. 

(1) The tadbir is a liberation by which the master 
declares that at his death his slave shall be free. 
So long as the saiyid lives, such a slave (mudabhar) 
is not different from others. According to the 
Shafi'ites, the master even retains the right of 
parting Avith him and thus revoking his libera- 
tion ; according to the Malikites and 

such a slave may not be parted Avith, and the 
master may not revoke his tadbir. The tadbir, 
according to the unanimous opinion of Muslim 
lawyers, must be classed Avith a testamentary 
disposition. Since the heirs of one who dies in- 
testate have a claim to at leaist g of his estate, the 
tadbir is valid only if the value of a mudabhar is not 
more than g of the estate. If the value of the slave 
is greater, he becomes only_ partially free, unless 
the heirs sanction the disposition of the deceased. 

(2) The kit&bah (or mukatabah) is a liberation 
by virtue of an agreement with a slave. The name 
seems to be derii'ed from the document (/i:i(d6)_in 
Avhich the conditions of the contract Avere origin- 
ally set out. This kind of liberation Avas customary 
among the Arabs .before Muhammad. At that time 
slaves Avho Avere not ransomed by their relations 
sometimes obtained the permission of their master 
to earn their ransom by AVork. In Qur'an, xxiv. 
33, Muslims Avere recommended, if their slaves 
asked to redeem themselves in this Avay, to grant 
their request and to help them in its furtherance— 
c.g., by giving them money or omitting part of the 
ransom. Some of the earlier faqlhs even regarded 
the master as obliged to do this. 

The mukatab (i.e. the slave who makes this con- 
tract of liberation Aidth his master) must bind him- 
self to pay a definite sum of money to his master 
(the mukatib) as ransom (according to the Shah ites, 
in at least tAvo or more instalments). By the kita- 
bah he obtains the right for the future of acqmnng 
property for himself and of making contracts ei en 
AA'ithout the express permission of his master, in 
other respects the mulcatab remains m the same 
position as other slaves ; his master, hou’eyer, miy 
no longer mortgage him or part '"^^h him, ana, 
Avhen he has paid his ransom, he is free. 

The master may make another contract of 
slave (the 'aqd dl.-ataqah, i.t. the hberatlon contract). ^ 
consists of the purchase of the slave Ip’ libcr. 

free immediately, but is obliged to pay the “ 

ator as quickly as possible, or within n penod agre^ upon. 

BetAveen the liberator and his freed slaA-e there 
continues to exist a certain relationship (woto , 
i.e. patronage). The liberator becomes the 
(i.e. patronics) of the freed slaA’e, and, if the 
has no 'asa6d<, themawld takes plac^ 

liberator' then obtains the .nghts Avhich usually 
depend on blood-relationship, such as the ngn 

of inheritance, the right to S}''® “ “XfetiM 
liberated female slaves, the right of retaliation, 

and others. 
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The exists not only between the liberator 
and his freed slave personally, bnt also between 
the liberator and the descendants (and even the 
freed slaves) of the freed slave. After the death 
of the liberator the patronage passes to the next 
of kin of his 'asabat (cf. § 7 (6)). The same rules 
are also applied to a woman who has liberated a 
slave (mmdat, i.c. liberatrix).^ 

III. Contracts, wills, ‘ ir^Qra.’— 10. General 
rules. — The ^g’/i-books contain many special 
regulations for various contracts, but scarcely 
any general principles as to the responsibility of 
the parties, the establishment and annulment of 
rights and obligations, etc. They expressly forbid 
only agreements which are not precise or which 
depend upon accidental chances {e.g., all assurance 
contracts), and these they declare invalid because 
of the possibility that one of the parties thereby 
binds himself to something which he cannot see 
in advance. The Muslim jurists call such an 
undesirable chance gharar. 

No definite form for the making of a contract 
(aqd) is prescribed. In consequence of Qur’an, 
ii. 282, many of the earlier thought that, 
when an agreement has not to be immediately 
fulfilled on either side, since the parties have 
agreed on certain terms of delay, the contract 
must be in writing, and concluded in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. This was considered necessary, 
e.g., for the so-called salam or salaf; this con- 
tract meant that a future harvest was bought and 
tiie price paid in advance. But this did not be- 
come the general opinion. The law-books insist 
only that the parties who make an agreement 
must make their intentions plain to each other. 
The legal form of an agreement is called its stghah. 
The mutual declarations of the parties are called 
Ijdb (ofier) and qabiil (acceptance). Only excep- 
tionally is it permitted to make contracts without 
such an ydb and qabiil in matters of very little 
importance. 

Wlien two parties transfer to each other rights 
or claims, these must refer to matters which, 
according to the sharVah, have a real value 
for Muslims. Thus, regarded from a legal stand- 
point, all contracts are invalid which refer to 
forbidden musical instruments, to books which 
treat of philosophy, astrologj', and other forbidden 
sciences, to grapes, which must serve for the pre- 
paration of wine, to dogs, pigs, and other ritual^ 
unclean things, etc. If such aliairs are treated, 
it is not strictly a change of real ownership (tamllJc), 
according to the Muslim law-books, but rather a 
method of obtaining a dc facto possession [istila'). 

The TigA-books contain numerous precise regula- 
tions concerning the most common contracts and 
transactions, such as purchase, sale, hire, mort- 
gage, gift, deposit, partnership, security and loan, 
etc. These transactions have the general name of 
mu'dmalat. But this part of the law has only a 
theoretical and no practical value for the Muslim 
(see above, § 4). Principles different from tliose 
of the shariaJi generally obtain in commercial 
life ; and it is usually impossible _ even for the 
most pious Muslims to regulate their lives in this 
matter precisely according to the law-books. 
Therefore no further discussion in detail need be 
given here. 

* See, further, Syed Ameer AH, The Personal Law of the 3Io- 
hamviedans according to all the Schools, together trif« a comj- 
parative Sketch of the Law of Inheritance among the 5unn>s 
and the Shiahs, Loudon, 1880; E. Clavel, Droit ninsniman; 
d\i staUit perscmnel et des mtccessions d'apris les dtffcrentes nUs 
et plus partiatlii:r,^ent d'apr^s le rite hanaftiej ISOj; 

F. de Kauplial, Etudes orxentaks: syskrne UfftsMv 
man, St. Fetersburer, 1893; 0. Snouck Hurfrronje, The Athth- 
nese, i. 295-371; R. Roberts, ‘Das Farailien-, Sklavcn- und 
Erbrecht im Qorin,* LSSt ii. C [19031 ; Sidl Khalil, ^{^rtage et 
r^pudiationf tr. R Fafman, Alfders, 1909; Mahmoud rathy, ^ 
DoctriTie inusulmane ae rabus des droits (ynth introduction oy 
E, I^ambert), lo'ons, 1913 ; art. ‘*Abd,’ in El i. 


The remarkable regulation of the Muslim law 
which forbids the charging of interest in trade 
must, however, not remain unnoticed. Not only 
usury in the strict sense, hut the charging of 
interest at all is regarded as a great sin {kaliTah ) ; 
and, although this prohibition has always been 
transgressed by numbers of Muslims, the pious try 
as far as possible to avoid direct offence against 


_ii. The prohibition against charging interest 
(riba)._ — (a) Introduction . — In Mnlinmmnd’s sur- 
roundings the practice of usury seems to have 
taken the form especially of a contract of exchange. 
The money-lender gave money or articles of com- 
merce {c.q., dates or barley) on condition that after 
a certain period a larger sum of money or a greater 
quantity of the articles received sliould be returned. 
If tlie debtor could not fulfil his obligation on the 
day wlien it fell due, the creditor gave liim a post- 
ponement of payment, but doubled the amount of 
his debt. Sucli contracts of exchange were regarded 
as a sort of sale and purchase (bai), and the l^st- 
ponement of payment was called nasiiali. This 
usurious trade is strictly forbidden in various verses 
of tiie Qur’an ; see, e.g., ii. 276 : 

‘They say that there is no difference between 5arandn5a, 
but Allah permits hoi* and forbids n'5d 1 , . . They who in 
future are guiltj' of rihd are destined for hell ; they shall remain 
there for ever/ Cf. also ii. 270-279, iv. 169, and xxx. SS. 


Thus no Muslim could doubt that usury was strictly 
forbidden in Islfim, but in the earliest times there 
were many, and among them well-known com- 
panions of the Prophet, such ns Ibn 'Abh.^8, who 
maintained that Islam prohibited only the abuse 
of the poverty of the debtor by constantly’ doubling 
his debt and ruining him. I'hey regarded usury 
ns forbidden only in a restricted sense ; the nasVan 
was particularly deprecated. Others thought that 
by riba (lit. ‘multiplication’) the Prophet had 
meant not only usury, but all charging of interest. 
Later on this opinion became general. Thus, if 
a Muslim wishes to lend money or articles of 
commerce to any one, he can do so only on con- 
dition that the debtor, after the expiration of a 
certain period, shall pay him back the same sum 
of money or the same quantity of articles lent him. 
No profit may be made out of him ; the value which 
the creditor receives must be the same as that 
which lie lias given. If the purpose is not to give 
a temporary convenience to the otlier party, but 
only to exchange goods, this is permitted only if 
both parties receive goods of the same value and 
at the same time. One who does not obsen’o 
these rules is guilty of riba. It is, therefore, 
necessary to distinguish two kinds of riba: (1) 
riba by contract of exchange, (2) riba by loan 


mutuum). 

(b) Riba by contract of exchange. — The regula- 
ions of the law-books concerning the first kind of 
•iba are based on traditions, according to which the 
’ropliet had expressly declared that it was pro- 
libited to a Muslim to exchange gold for gold, 
lilver for silver, dates for dates, etc., unless both 
larties simultaneously made the same payment to 
iach other. These words of the Prophet are handed 
iown in various recensions, in which gold, silver, 
larley, wheat, and dates (sometimes aI.=o raisins 
1 See, further, for contracts in ceneral, R. Grasshoff, Die allge- 
neinen Lehrtn des Obligationenreehts sowie die Lehrevon den 
iealkonlrakten naeh der Reehtrxhnle des ImAm Esch-Schifil : 
. ^ ,, ,1 , ^f.f'*ij{ides Abd Ifhdl: Esch-Sehirdz* 

■ . 1895; C. Snouck lIurCTonje, 

[lie Acnen,.e.e, ' Grove Grady, A ilanualof the 

\lohammedan Law of Inheritance and Contract: compnnng 
he Doctrine of tlw Soonee and Sheea Sehooh, London, 1SC3 ; 

W C van den Berj, de Contractu ‘ do vt des’ jure Jlcham- 
nedano, Levden, 18CS ; F. PelUer, Le Litre des rentes du fahth 
t’Dl-Rothafi, trad, atec felaire. et comm., I’aris, 1910, and Le 
Ucre des rentes du ilouwatta de Mdlik ben Anas trad, atec 
'idaire., Aiciors, 1011 ; D. Gntteschl, Real Property, Mortgage, 

T TT»_ _ ^ rt 4 et »• A Vf» rs T y’rT’fSnw 


1884. 
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and salt) are specially mentioned as the objects of 
the forbidden contracts of excliange. 

Some scholars, and especially the ^ahirites, thought that they 
must keep strictly to the words of these traditions ; they re- 
garded the qiyas as forbidden only in these cases (see S a), 
and considered that the regulations concerning riba could refer 
only to the exchange of articles expressly named in these tradi- 
tions. The majority of jurists, however, could not agree to 
such a limitation of the riba. They thought that gold, silver, 
and other articles were mentioned in the tradition only as 
examples. The ?anifites considered that the rule which in the 
tradition was expressly given for dates, barley, etc., could be 
applied to all other articles of sale which were measured by 
weight ; the Malikites thought that dates, barley, and wheat 
ought to be regarded as examples of articles which were kept 
in shops to bo used as food; the Shafi'ites regarded the 
prohibition of riba ns applicable to the exchange of ali articles 
of value (athman) and all forms of food. 

Articles which are regarded as subject to the 
prohibition of riha are called mal ribawi. If it is 
desired to exchange such articles, two courses are 

E ossible. (1) When two articles not of the same 
ind are concerned [e.g., gold and silver, or dates 
and barley), delivery must take place on both sides 
at once, but the parties are not bound to give each 
other the same quantity. (2) If, on the other hand, 
two articles of the same kind are exchanged (e.g., 
gold for gold, and silver for silver), the parties must 
immediately hand over to each other the same 
quantity. It is, therefore, possible by the exchange 
to be guilty of riba in three ways ; (a) if one of the 
parties receives more than the other, this is liha'l- ■■ 
fadl (i.e. usury because of the greater payment) ; 
(jS) if the two parties do not receive the payment 
due to them at the same time, they are guilty of 
riba’l-gad (i.e. usury with regard to the possession) ; 
(y) if they expressly make a condition of postpone- 
ment, this must be regarded asriba'l-nasa' (i.e. usury 
with regard to the conditional postponement). The 
purpose of these regulations of Muslim law was 
apparently to prevent men from making themselves 
gmlty of usury by means of the exchanges custom- 
ary m Muhammad’s time, by which the debtor, 
after the expiration of the period agreed upon, 
had to pay back a greater amount of money or of 
articles of sale than he had received. 

(c) Bibo, by loan . — When it is not a matter of 
contract of exchange but of loan (mutuum), Muslim 
law forbids the creditor to make a condition of 
interest or of other advantage on any pretence 
whatever. The prohibition of riba is in this case 
not limited to gold, silver, food, etc., but is applic- 
able to everything that can be lent. 

When a Muslim lends money to a co-religionist, 
this may be merely a kindness exclusively for the 
benefit of the debtor, and is recommended for this 
reason. If the debtor wishes to show his gratitude 
to his creditor for the support he has received, and 
to return more than he received, this is permissible, 
but the creditor may not make it a condition before- 
hand. 

As may easily be understood, Muslims have from 
the beginning endeavoured to escape this prohibi- 
tion. Means were often found of demanding high 
interest without openly coming into conflict with 
the words of the law. 

One of these means was the following. Two fictitious con- 
tracts of sale were made; the creditor sold an article to the 
debtor, on condition that he would later on pay the sale price 
agreed upon; hereupon the creditor bought the same article 
back agam from the debtor, but for a lower price, which he 
paid at once. By this means the debtor actually obtained a 
certain sum of money, and was obliged after a fixed time to pay 
back a much greater sum as purchase money. This double 
contract of sale was well known in Europe in the Middle Ages. 

It was called mohatra, apparently a corrupted pronunciation of 
the Arab, word inukba^arah.^ This Arabic name proves that 
the custom did not arise in Europe, but was token over from 
the Muslims.3 


f Of. B. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, GLo&saire lies vweg 
espaynols et portugais derives de I'arabe, Leyden, 1869, p. 310 ; 
du Cange, Glossar. ad Scrip, med. et inf. Latinitatis, s.v. 
'Mohatra'; for the moAufra-contract see also J. Kohler, 
ilodeme Rechtsfragen bei islam. Jtiristen, Wurzburg, 1885, p. 5 IT. 
3 See, further, E. Cohn, jOer Wucher (Ribd) in Qor'dn, ChaUtth 


12 . Obligations arising from oaths and vows — 
paths and vows have always played a great p.art 
in the various Muslim lands. The oblioations 
which spring from them have a religious clianaoter 
in the eyes of Muslims. The ancient Arabians 
were accustomed to enforce by oaths not only their 
alliances and other impoitmt agreements, but even 
every sort of promise and statement in ordinary 
life ; ^ and vows of abstinence were made as a pre- 
paration for the holding of religious ceremonies 
the prosecution of blood-feuds, and other im- 
portant acts. No one lightly decided to break 
the oath or vow which he had once made, for lie 
feared to be punished for such a sin by the wrath 
of God. 


The Prophet himself often strengthened his 
words, according to the custom of the time, by 
oaths and vows. He did not, however, consider 
himself as unconditionally bound by them, but 
thought that it was in some cases better to appease 
God’s wrath for the breaking of an oath by means 
of an atoning sacrifice (TcaffaraTi) than to hold 
obstinately to the oath. ‘ When I have sworn 
an oath that I will do something, but later on 
perceive that it is better to act differently, I offer 
an atoning sacrifice and break my oath,’ was 
Muhammad’s customary statement, according to 
tradition. 

In Qur’an, v. 91, the regulations are given as to 
the religious acts by which a Muslim who acts 
contrary to his ,oath can turn aside God’s wrath. 
The penance (kaffarah) must then consist in feeding 
or Clothing ten poor persons, in manumitting a 
slave, or, in the case of a person who lias no 
means, in fasting for three days (cf. also I.\vi. 2). 
The jurists have worked out these rules in still 
fuller details — e.g., fixing the minimum of food or 
clothing which must be given ; they differ in their 
opinions as to the particulars; according to the 
Shafi'ites, the manumitting of a shave can serve 
for kaffarah only if the slave is a believer. 

An oath is called yamtn and a vow nadhr. The 
rules concerning oaths and voW’s differ in various 
points. A vow is binding only when a Muslim 
Avho is qualified according to the legal regulations 
to make an indejiendent agreement has voluntarily 
taken upon himself to carry out an act which is 
meritorious, regarded from a religious standpoint, 
and to which he was not bound apart from his vow. 
In this way it is possible to be bound by a vow 
to set free slaves, to give alms to the poor, to 
make a pilgrimage, and so on. He who has bound 
himself by a vow remains permanently obliged 
to fulfil it, and cannot free himself from it by a 
kaffarah. If, however, the vow has been made 
dependent on a condition (e.g,, ‘ If I recover from 
my illness, I will fast for a certain number of 
days ’), he is bound to fulfil his oath only when the 
condition has really been fulfilled. A vow to do 
something which is forbidden or to omit soraewiing 
which is obligatory may not be regarded as bind- 
ing. Muslim jurists also consider tJiatno one can 
bind himself by a vow to do or to omit what is 
merely permitted but not meritorious (or for- 
bidden) — e.g., to drink water. In such cases there 
is no obligation to a kaffarah even if the vow be 
not fnltilled. , . , , . „ 

Oatlis, on the other hand, are subjected to 
another rule ; for he who has sworn by an oath to 
do or not to do anything is always bound to a 

undFioh, Heidelberg, 1903; ¥. Ann, Rc(^erches hUtcfriquessur 
les operations nsttraires et aieatoires en droit musulr^n, i > 
1909; Benali F4kar, L'Umre en droit mtisulman et tes come 


quences pratigiies, Lyons, 1908. it Is 

- - ere are two kinds of oaths; (1) the oath by wh cb it s 
sworn that a statement or testimony contains the troth . tn 
oath refers to that which has already happened (6«e bel 


oain reiers w to act 

§ i6 (6)) ; (2) the oath by w2iich one swears to act or not to net 
in ft pfiptftin wav: this oath refers to a future etent. 
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Jcaffarah if he breaks his oath, even though he had 
pledged himself to do something -which is forbidden, 
or to omit something which is obligatory. 

Moreover, Muslim jurists deal at length with various special 
oaths and vows and the questionsconneoted with them; even in 
very short Jloft-hooks there are usually full details as to this sub- 
ject. Thefolfowin<:cases,e.p.,arementionedinparticular. When 
a man has declared, ‘ If such and such is done, I will apostatize 
from Islam,’ if the conditions are fulfilled, he may not, it is true, 
give up his faith, but must nevertheless, according to the ^ani- 
fites, oSer a kaffdrah. On the other hand, if a man has 
declared, ‘ If I do such and such, or if such and such happens, 
my wife is repudiated, or my slave is set free,’ he is actually 
bound by his words, and, on the fulfilling of the conditions, 
his wife must be regarded as repudiated and his slave as free. 

An oath is valid only when it has been taken cither in the 
name of Allah (or in that of one of His attributes) or by the 
Qur’an. Other oaths, e.g,, hy calling on the Prophet, are not 
binding. 

13. Wills. — Muslim law only partially recog- 
nizes the right to make a will. ‘\S''hen the debts 
of the deceased have been paid, his legal heirs (see 
§ 8) have a claim to % of the residue of the estate. 
The testator may dispose by will (wa^yah) of only 
the remaining J of the estate. If he" lias disposed 
of more than J, his arrangements and legacies are 
valid only if, and so far as, they are sanctioned by 
his heirs. 

As to this rule, there is no difference of opinion 
among theyTg/i-schooIs. It is based on the follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa'd ihn Abl Waqqfi?, one of the contemporaries of the 
Prophet, had decided to devote the whole of hia property after 
hia death to pious purposes. Once, when he lay dangerously 
ill, he explained his plan to the Prophet, who, he thought, 
would value hia pious deed. This was, however, not the case ; 
on the contrary, Muhammad forbade him to disinherit his heirs. 

‘ It is better to leave them rich,’ said he, * than to force them to 
beg after your death.’ Finally, the Prophet consented to Sa'd’s 
petition to dispose of | of hia estate. 

From this tradition the Muslim jurists have 
deduced another principle. Every Muslim may 
dispose of his property as he wishes during his life, 
ana thus may even give everything away if he 
wishes ; but this right ceases if he is seriously ill. 
In that case only J of the property may be disposed 
of by gift, the manumitting of slaves, etc. The 
property of a seriously sick person is thus treated 
as in some degree similar to an estate to which the 
heirs have a claim. 

This rule is also applicable to persons who in 
other ways are in danger of their lives — e.g., to any 
one who is taking part in a battle, to a woman 
during childbirth, to the inhabitants of a district 
which is suffering severely from plague, etc. If, 
during a serious illness, or while lie was in other 
respects in danger of his life, a person has given 
away more than J of his property, his arrange- 
ments are valid only if his heirs offer no_ opposition 
to them, or if he has recovered from his illness or 
escaped the danger in which he was. 

Further, the legality of a waslgah depends prin- 
cipally on (I) the right of the person who makes 
the will (al-wiuft), (2) the right of the one who 
benefits by the will {al-musu-lahu), (3) the pro- 
perty which is disposed of (al-musa-hihi), and (4) 
the form of the will. The law-books contain the 
following regulations as to these four subjects. 

(1) Only those who have the power of independent 
disposition over their property Imve tlie right to 
make a will ; minors are not qualified, hloreover, 
the wasiyah is valid only if the testator had the 
right to dispose of what he left, and if he acted 
Muthont compulsion. The testator remains quali- 
fied to revoke his -will up to the time of his death. 

(2) The beneficiary tmder a will must at the mo- 
ment at which the will is made he qualified ^d in 
a position to become the owner of what is left 
him. A will made in favour of an unborn cliild is 
valid, however, if the child be horn -u-ithin the next 
six months. Those who already inherit hy the 
enactment of the law have no right to receive 
further legacies hy will. According to tradition, 


the Prophet forbade the alteration, hy means of 
testamentary disposition, of the shares fixed for 
them by law (see above, p. 862*) ; if the will is not 
made in favour of a definite person, but for a 
hospital, a mosque, or similar institution, then the 
purpose must he one which is permitted by law ; 
e.g., a will in favour of a Christian church or a 
Jeivish synagogue is invalid. (3) The objects 
which are left to any one in the will must be 
accurately described, and of such a nature that it 
is possible to take possession of them. The testator 
may not, for instance, leave any forbidden musical 
instruments or dogs to any one ; or a copy of the 
Qur’an, or a Muslim slave, to a Christian or other 
unbeliever. (4) No special form of will is pre- 
scribed ; the law directs only that the testator 
should make his-wdll clearly known in the presence 
of persons who can bear witness that he has really 
made such a testament. It need not be reduced to 
writing. Besides the allotment of property, the 
will may contain certain other dispositions — e.g., 
the appointment of an executor who is cliarged 
with the care of the payment of debts, and of the 
division of the estate ; further, the nomination of 
a guardian for the children of the testator who aro 
tinder age, etc. 

The beneficiary of the will first receives posses- 
sion of the property left him when he has accepted 
the arrangements of the testator (by means of 
gahul : see § 10). If he should predecease the 
testator, his heirs ore qualified to accept the will 
in his favour.* 

14. Regulations concerning the waqfs. — By a 
wagf Muslim law means something which is with- 
draivn from commerce, in order to reserve it for 
religious purposes or for tho benefit of definite 
persons. To tho question whether such a disposi- 
tion is lawful in Islam Muslim scholars originally 
gave various answers. Some considered that tho 
rights of the heir were injured by such disposi- 
tions. Others declared that the heirs had no claims 
on any man’s property so long as he still lived, and, 
therefore, a man might withdraw his goods from 
commerce, just as he had the right to contract 
debts, to set free slaves, and to give away property, 
to the injury of his heirs. According to Aba 
5anifah, a waqf was not irrevocably binding; 
‘he who has made a wagf of anything,’ said he, 

‘ remains the owner of it, and can always revoke 
his disposition if he will.’ The majority of Muslim 
lawyers, however — and among them Aha Yasuf 
and Muhammad, the two pupils of Aba IJanifnIi — 
considered that the disposition hy which anything 
was made a wagf was irrevocably binding. By 
making such a disposition, they said, the owner 
loses his right of oivnership ; only Allah remains 
tho owner of that which is wagf. Others held that 
the ownership of a wagf passed to those who 
benefited by it. 

Those who regarded the vagft as allowable appealed for mip- 
port to the traditions nccordinp' to which various comrades 
of tho Prophet had made such dispositions with his approba- 
tion. The best-known tradition is the following-. ‘Umar, the 
second lOmlil (or, necordin;; to others, his son 'Abd-A1151i), had 
a piece of land at Khalbar which ho valued greatly. Ho deckled 
to devote it to religious purposes. With the ni>probatlon of the 
Prophet, be made a traj/ol It, and enacted that it might for the 
future be neither sold nor given away, and that the income 
should bo devoted exclusively to tho poor and to religious 
purposes. 

Wagf properly means the transaction itself, i.c. 
the devotion of property to rciigion.s purpofo.s; 
other words used in the s.amc sense arc i.e. 

devote to the ‘way of God’ {snb'il Allah) ; (nhrim, 
i.e. the declaration that something is hardm (‘ for- 
bidden,’ ‘ inalienable ’) ; and hubs, i.c. to make fast 
(in other words, to make inalienable). Both wagf 
and hahs are also used to indicate that wliich ih 

1 See, further, F. Peltier, Le lArre dti UiiamaiU du 
d’El.DoUiart, Alriers, 1903. 
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witlidra-wn from commerce ; in the latter sense the 
plurals of loaqf and hxths are wuquf and hubris. 

The Muslim law-books contain the following 
regulations concerning wagf. ( 1 ) The wagif, i.e. 
the person who makes a wagf of anything. — No 
one is qualified to make such a disposition unless 
lie has the independent right of alienating his pro- 
perty, He who -withdraws anything from com- 
merce must at the same time be the owner of it ; 
otherwise his disposition is invalid. Unbelievers 
have the right of making their property a wagf it 
the purpose of it is not contrary to Islam ; e.g., a 
Christian in a Muslim land is forbidden to make 
his dwelling a wagf in order to have it turned into 
a church. 

(2) The mawguf, or wagf, i.e. that which is made 
a wagf. — According to the Shafi'ites, it is permis- 
sible to make a wagf of moveable as well as of 
immoveable property, at least so far as the move- 
ables are not immediately destroyed by use (e.g., 
food, or wax candles which are designed for the 
illumination of a mosque). Forbidden instru- 
ments, books whose contents give signs of unbelief, 
and similar articles cannot in any case be made 
wagf. Many other Muslim scholars regard the 
regulations concerning «;«»/ as applicable only to 
immoveable property, and recognize only a few 
exceptions to this rule. According to the Hani- 
fites, beasts of burden and weapons may be desig- 
nated wagf. Books are also often withdrawn 
from commerce in all Muslim lands, and especially 
devoted to an appointed library or mosque. 

(3) The maioquf 'alaihi, i.e. he who receives 
benefit from the wagf. — This person must be 
qualified to make use of the property ; e.g., it would 
not be permissible to make a copy of the Qur’an 
wagf, and a believing slave could not make a wagf 
in favour of unbelievers. As to the question whether 
the person who derived benefit from a wagf must 
be so indicated that the institution may remain for 
ever, a difierence of opinion exists. Some think 
that it is necessary for the wagif to indicate an 
unending series of persons for whom the wagf is 
destined ; others hold that a wa^/has apermanently 
valid continuation even if this is not specially indi- 
cated by the founder ; ‘ if there are no surviving 
persons who, according to the disposition of the 
wagif, have a claim to the income of a wagf,' they 
say, ‘then the income is intended for the poor.’ 

Wagfs need not be exclusively intended for 
religious or philanthropic purposes j according to 
the majority of Muslim lawyers, it is sufficient if 
the purpose of a wagf is merely permissible. In 
the Shaft' itic law-books it is expressly stated that 
a wagf may even extend to the advantage of the 
rich. Many wagfs, such as mosques, cemeteries, 
and water supplies, are intended for the rich as 
well as for the poor. The law-books especially 
recognize the validity of a wagf in favour of spme 
one’s family. In this case, if any one has decided 
that property belonging to him shall be a wagf 
for his children and further descendants, and these 
become extinct, then, according to the majority 
of Muslim la-wyers, his further relatives have a 
right to the income of the wagf, and after them 
the poor. 

(4) The sxgh/xh, i.e. the form in which the wagif 
makes his will kno-wn, is not generally subjected 
to special regulations. It is sufficient if the founder 
makes his meaning plain by pointing out what 
property shall be wagf, and to what purpose it 
must be given. It is, however, not permissible to 
make the existence of a wagf dependent on a 
condition or a period of time. Therefore a wagf 
is invalid if the wagif, for instance, declared, ‘ If I 
get a son, then is my house a wagf' or if he made 
his property a wagf ‘ for ten years.’ According to 
many Muslim -writers, one may, however, distin- 


guish betu een wagfs which have a general purpose 
(e.g., for pliDanthropic purposes) and those which 
are intended only for definite persons (e.g., for the 
descendants of the founder). In the first case the 
disposition of the wagif must be preserved as far 
as possible, and thus only the conditions or desi"-- 
nation of a period must be declared invalid, ami 
not the institution itself ; in the latter case there 
is no opening for this, and the wagf itself is 
invalid. 


An exception to this rule is that the wagif may 
make the existence of a wagf dependent on his 
own death. He may decide that property shall 
become a wagf after his death. Such a disposition 
is, however, subject to the general regulations 
concerning wills, and may be ivithdra-wn by the 
owner up to his death ; moreover, only 4 of the 
estate may thus he made a wagf, since the heirs 
have a right to the other |,' 

IV. Public law . — 15 . The imam. — (n) The 
election of an imam. — According to the legal 
theory, the Muslim community must be guided by 
an imam, who is to be regarded as the Jehatifak 
(i.e. substitute) of the Prophet.* The quarrels as to 
the imdmat in the first centuries after Muliammad 
divided the Muslims into various religious-political 
parties, which partially continue to the present day. 
To them belong especially the Shi'ites and Khari- 
jites, who are regarded as heretics by orthodox 
Muslims. The opinions of these parties differ in 
many respects — as to political questions, as to who 
must he regarded as the legitimate imam, and as 
to the requirements which he must fulfil.* We 
must at present limit ourselves to a sketch of the 
regulations which obtain in this matter among the 
orthodox. 

All questions regarding the imam must be 
decided according to the position of afiairs during 
the first thirty years after Muhammad. That 
period, in which the Muslim community was led 
by Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthman, and 'Ali— the so- 
called ‘riglitly guided khalifahs’ {al-khulafd' al- 
r&shidun) — with the help and co-operation of the 
most faithful comrades of the Prophet, is regarded 
among orthodox Muslims as the ‘ Golden Age of 
Islam; and, according to them, the principles 
followed at that time must be regarded ns the only 


lorrect ones. 

The imam, therefore, like the four immediate 
iuccessors of the Prophet, must belong to his tribe, 
ind thus be a Quraishite. The Shi'ite doctrine 
hat the imam must be also a descendant of the 
Prophet is rejected by the orthodox. Moreover, 
1) the imam must be a free, male Muslim of full 
ige, recognized as 'adl (see p. 864*’) ; (2) he must 
)e competent to manage the business of the 
State, and, above all, have the spirit and courage 
o fight against the unbelievers and to protect 
kluslim territory. (3) The imam ought also, 
>roperly spealving, to be a *mujttihxd (see p. oou j, 
lompetent, if necessary, to settle difficult religious 


iSee, farther, J. Kresmirik, 'Das Watjreoht rom Stond- 
inkte dee Sarratrechtee nach der Ijanefitischen Seni^, in 
mo xlv. riS91] 511-676.; B. Olavel Droit musjilmm. U 
iqf, ott hahoxts, d-apris la doctrine et la jurmrmdence {Rites 
nafiteetmaUkite),Ca\TOflS90. , *unf ♦hA 

2 In most Muslim countries the popular view was 
J,n waa the substitute o[ AUSh Himself. 
lams were called khalifat Allah (i.e. of but 

my Muslim scholars disapprove of this title. See I. Goldzmej-^ 
lu Sens propre des expressions “ Ombre de ‘ y 

eu'* pour designer les cliefs dans llslatn, in ItS 

i*See^k^.’ Macdonald, Development of 
.7-63; J. Wellhausen, ‘Die rehgios-polittehen OppMu'®”, 
rteien im alten Islam,’ in AGG, pbil.-hist. “IhiLg in tiie 
103); I. Friedliinder. ‘The Heterodoxies of the ShiiKsin i 
Bsentation of Ibn Harm,’ in , 'ffrh dS 

109) 1-183 ; I. Goidziher, ‘ EeitraRe mr • 

ra und deJ sunnit. Polemik ’ in SWA IFlx^jn. 

E. Brunnow, Die CharidechUen unUr den ersten am n 
im, Leyden, ISSf. 
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situations on his own authority, just as the 
immediate successors of Muhammad were held to 
have heen perfect scliolars. Since, however, such 
xjtihacl was regarded as beyond the reach of later 
generations, such learning can no_ longer be de- 
manded even of an imam. (4) An imam may have 
no physical infirmity, or defect of intellect ; serious 
defects, such as blindness, deafness, or insanity, 
disqualify a candidate for the imamat. Con- 
sequently, a Jchalif was often made blind after his 
deposition, in order to prevent him from attempt- 
ing to recover his position. 

At the election of an imcim it is necessary to ' 
follow the principles which obtained in the ‘ Golden 
Age.’ Inheritance, according to the law, gives no 
claim to the imamat. Each khalif must be elected, 
and his election is valid only if (1) he, like the 
first khalif Abu Bakr, receives the homage of a 
certain number of Muslims of high rank (‘those j 
who are qualified to bind and loose ’) ; or if, (2) like | 
the second /tAafi/'Umar, he is appointed by the ' 
former imam as his successor. ‘ Those who are ^ 
qualified to bind and loose ’ and have the right of 
electing an imam consist of Muslims of full age, of i 
the male sex, free men who are recognized as 'adl, 
and can judge what persons have the necessary 
qualifications to be elected as imam, and which 
among those who come under consideration is the 
most suitable for the position under existing circum- 
stances. I 

The election of an imam is afard al-kifdydh ', 
t.e., as soon as this task is fulfilled by some quali- 
fied person, all others are relieved from the duty 
(see p. SdS*”). ‘The election of an hnam,’ say the 
Muslim scholars, ‘it is true, is usually carried out by 
the leading circles in the capital, and is acquiesced 
in in the other parts of the land (as at the election 
of Abfi Bakr), but the electors in the capital have 
no right of preference above those in other places.’ 
If different persons are elected as imam in different 
places, a now election must be held between these 
candidates. The famhs are not aCTeed as to the 
number of electors which must be demanded for a 
valid election. Some of them require at least five 
electors, and in support of this opinion appeal to 
the election of the third khalif ’Uthman, but 
others regard the election by even one elector as 
valid if he is a universally respected and influential 
man. 

If the imam himself nominates his successor, the 
choice is binding on all Muslims, if the chosen 
person has the qualities necessary for an imam 
and expressly accepts his nomination. In appoint- 
ing his successor the imam need not consult the 
electors ; he may also indicate several persons to 
succeed him in a definite order one after the other. 
But Muslim laivyers consider that a father has no 
right to appoint his son as his successor, since they 
regard no one as capable of forming an unpreiudiced 

i 'udgment as to whether his son is fitted for this 
ligh dignity. 

(b) The rights and duties of the imam The 

imam is not only the spiritual head of the Muslims, 
as has been often incorrectly assumed in Europe ; 
he is at the same time the highest secular authority 
in Islam. There is no idea among Muslims of a 
separation between spiritual aud temporal power. 
In this respect the position of the first thirty years 
after Muhammad is copied. The imam must, 
like the four ‘rightly led’ khalif s, wage war 
against unbelievers, see to the contribution of the 
takah, resolve differences of opinion in the com- 
munity, take care that the regulations of the 
sharl'ah are respected and that transgressions 
against it are punished, take action againstheresies, 
try to bring the erring back to the right way, etc. 
If it appears that the imam is incompetent to 
fulfil lus office, or that he abuses his power, then 


‘ those who can bind and loose ’ must depose him 
and choose a new imam. 

Every Muslim is bound in loyalty and obedience 
not only to the legitimate imam, but also to any 
one who has made himself dc facto master of the 
highest authority, even though he has not the 
requisite qualities {e.g., a woman,_a person who is 
under age, ignorant, not an Arabian, or a sinner), 
and even if he has not been appointed as imam in 
a legal manner. Such a potentate, who in the 
/iffA- books is usually called ‘the holderof power’ 
(dhu’l-shawkah), is not a legitimate imam, but 
orthodox Muslims nevertheless regard it as_ neces- 
sary for believers to recognize his authority, at 
least when he does not force them to sin against 
the law. 

This opinion apparently arose as early as the first century 
after Muhammad. During the incessant strife of the Umayyads 
against the religious rebels, who would not recognize their 
authority, the opinion became established, among the majority 
of the people and among the leading scholars, that it was 
better, tor the prevention of greater disasters, not to resist the 
tyrant even though he did not fulfil the theoretical ideals 
Traditions arose that the Prophet himself had foretold this 
state of affairs, and had enunciated the doctrine that it was a 
duty for all Muslims to submit to the ruling princes. ‘Thirty 
years long,’ the Prophet is reported to have said, ‘ shall you be 
happy under the government of my successors, but after this 
the dominion shall pass to tyrannous princes.' The companions 
of Muhammad asked, ‘Must we not contend against such god- 
less potentates?’ ‘No,’ he answered, ‘so long ns they do not 
interfere with the faint.’ According to another saying of the 
Prophet, ‘ a Muslim must be obedient both in matters which ho 
approves and in those of which he disapproves, so long as no 
acta are enjoined on him by which he would transgress the 
laws of God. In the latter case he need neither listen nor 
obey.’ 

On the ground of this theory the later Muslim princes and 
khallfs had a claim on the obedience of their subjects, even 
though they were not appointed according to the regulations 
of the shari ah and did not possess the legally required qualities. 
Opposition to princes who are not of Quraishile (or even of 
Arabian) origin, such as the Turkish Sulffins, and who have, 
therefore, theoretically no right to the Khalifate, is from a 
religious standpoint not permitted for Muslims, unless the prince 
has to be deposed because of his bad government. 

x6. Legal procedure, — («) Regulations concern- 
ing the qCidi and trials .^ — A very important duty 
of the imam is to appoint a sufficient number of 
judges. Acting os judge is regarded by Muslim 
scliolars as a fard al-kifdyah (see p. 863'*). Thus 
no one is obliged to accept the office of judge when 
the duty can be fulfilled satisfactorily by others ; 
when this, however, is not the case, to not ns 
judge becomes a personal duty [fard al'ain); 
under such circumstances every one who is able to 
give a decision according to the regulations of the 
law is obliged to be a judge. 

A qadi (judge) generally must be a free male 
Muslim of full age, who is recognized as 'adl (see 
p. 864’’), and is fully acquainted with the regulations 
of the canon law. In theory the judge must even 
be a mujtahid (see p. 8C0’’), and be alfie, in passing 
a sentence, to deduce independently from the 
sacred sources the rules to be applied. But, as 
has already been stated, among the later Muslims 
no one was any longer regarded as qualified to 
give an independent judgment in j^a'^i-matters ; 
therefore even a judge can at present be only a 
muqallid, and must keep in eveiy respect to what 
is prescribed in the authoritative yTyA-nooks of his 
madhhab. 

In order to secure the independence of the judge, 
the law forbids the qddi to accept presents, except 
from his relatives in the direct line (because 
according to the law, he can never give a decision 
in their favour). For the same reason, according 
to all except the Panifites, judges are forbidden 
, to engage in commerce, because it would be possible 
to give them exceptional advantages in trade in 
order to obtain their favour. ’ 

The jud>je controls the trial, and is not generally 
bound by legal regulations for this purpose. He 
is obliged only to give sufficient opportunity both 
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to plaintiff and to defendant {al-mudda'i and al- 
mudda'd 'alaihi) to present their declaration and 
arguments. He must treat both parties equally, 
provided they are both believers; he must also 
refrain from exercising influence on the -witnesses. 
He is permitted to endeavour to bring about 
friendly relations between the parties, and to re- 
commend the cause of one party to tlie good will 
of the other. 

_ If the defendant admits that the plaintiff is 
right, the latter w not obliged to prove his con- 
tention. Such an tgrar (‘ aclmowledgment’) may, 
however, be regarded as valid only if it has been 
made before the judge by a defendant of full 
a^e, in full possession of ms intellectual faculties, 
without any compulsion. If the contention con- 
cerns the payment of a debt or other questions 
concerning property, he who makes the acknow- 
ledgment must also be rashid (see p. 871“). 

If, on the other hand, the defendant contests the 
contention of the plaintiff, he cannot lose his case 
until the plaintiff has proved his claim by evidence. 
If, however, the matter in hand is so accurately 
known to the judge that ho can himself give evi- 
dence, he may, according to the Shali'ites and 
Hanifites, give sentence •\vithout further proof on 
the sole ground of his personal knowledge; ac- 
cording to the Malikites, he has not this right. 
All Muslim schools are agreed that the judge is 
never obliged to give sentence on the ground of 
formal^ valid proof, against his better knowledge, 

(6) Legal theory regarding evidence.— Written 
documents cannot be regarded as valid evidence, 
unless their contents are confirmed by trustworthy 
witnesses ; the force of the proof, however, is then 
no longer in the document, but in the oral evidence. 
An exception is formed to this rule by documents 
sent from one judge to another. In practice it is 
frequently necessary to recognize exceptions to 
this rule. 

Legally recognized evidence consists principally 
in (1) proof borne by witnesses, and (2) the sworn 
testimony of the parties before the judge. 

(1) Testimony (shahadah) has the force of proof 
only if it is home by a Muslim of full age, -vrao is 
not under guardianship, and is recognized as 'adl 
(see p. 864*’). If the judge knows a witness per- 
sonally, he need not inquire whether he is 'adl', 
otherwise, according to the Shali'ites and Mali- 
kites, he may give no credence to the testimony 
till two tmstAvorthy male -witnesses have assured 
him that the witness is 'adl, even though the other 
party in the case make no objection to his credi- 
bility ; according to the Hanifites, such an inquiry 
is called for only in the case of Juxdd and qisas 
(see art. Crimes and Punishments [Muham- 
madan], §§ 2, 5), and if the other party throws 
doubt on the credibility of the -witness. 

Inquiry into the credibility of the witnesses is 
usually handed over by the judge to two of his 
officers who bear the title of muzaJehi, i.e. one who 
declares the -udtness to be zald (‘without sin,’ 
‘pure’). In many Muslim lands there are also 
persons -with the title of 'adl or shahid, who fill 
much the same r6Ie as a notary. They are ap- 
pointed by the qadl. If two parties -wish to make 
an important contract or sale, or to set on foot 
other transactions, they may go to such an 'adl 
that he may witness the contract. If, later on, 
there is litigation between the parties with refer- 
ence to this transaction, the ‘adl may be heard by 
the judge as a trustworthy witness. 

When it is established that a -witness is 'adl, his 
evudenca is held to be worthy of belief, without 
his having to swear on oath that he -will speak the 
truth. Only in a few cases may the judge attach 
to the e-vidence of an ‘adl no value as proof^.y., 
when the -antness is related in the direct line to 


one of the parties and testifies in his favour, or if 
he is an enemy of one of the parties and testifies 
against him. According to the Hanifites and 
Mahkites, husband and wife cannot give valid evi- 
dence against each other, though the Shafi'ites 
allow this. 

_ Since only a few Muslims live so strictly accord- 
ing to the regulations of the canon law that they 
may really be regarded as 'adl, the judges in 
Muslim lands must very often content themselves 
unth the declarations of witnesses who do not fulfil 
the legal requirements. In such cases their de- 
clarations are not legal testimony in the strict 
sense. 

The testimony of Christians, Jews, and other 
unbelievers must be regarded as worthless; the 
judge may attach no credence to the declarations 
of persons who deny the most important truths in 
the sphere of Muhammadanism, 

The number of witnesses by whom either of the 
parties can prove a declaration depends on the 
subject in hand. If the parties are disputing as 
to debt or property, then, according to (jur’fin, ii. 
282, the evidence of at least two men, or of one 
man and two women, is required; according to 
the Shafi'ites and Malikites, one male witness is 
in such a case sufficient, if the party who calls him 
takes an oath that he (himself) has spoken the truth 
(and, according to the Malikites, even two women 
in this case may take the place of the male 
■witness). 

If the case is not concerned with money, the 
law demands (a) the witness of two men, if they 
must testify as to subjects which are generally 
known only to men—e.g., retaliation and the price 
of blood ; {/8) the testimony of a definite number 
of women, if points have to be proved which are 
usually known only to women — e.g., the physical 
infirmities of women, foster-relationBhip,_ child- 
birth, etc. As to the number of female witnesses 
required in the latter case, the opinions of the 
^^gA-schools differ; the Shafi'ites demand four 
■women or two women and one man, the Mfili- 
kites two women, and the Hs^nifites one only. If 
the case concerns a hadd, the witness of women 
must be regarded as worthless ; in this c^e proof 
can usually be given only by two male witnesses, 
and in cases of adultery only by four male 
■witnesses. _ 

(2) The oath {yamin), according to the Sh5fi ites 
and Malikites, may be administered by the judge 
to one of the parties in order to make tlje_ evidence 
of one male witness or of two female^ witnesses a 
sufficient proof. The defendant is obliged to take 
an oath that the plaintiff is in the wrong, if the 
latter cannot prove his claims legally. If the 
defendant refuses to take this oath, the plaintiff, 
according to the Shafi'ites, m-ust be given the 
verdict if he is ready to swear to the truth of 
his contention; according to the Hanifites,^ this 
oath of the plaintiff is not necessary, and the judge 
must immediately condemn the aefendant_ d h® 
refuses to swear that the plaintiff was lu riio 
wrong ; according to the Malikites, the_ oath or 
the plaintiff is required only in some special cases. 

The expiration of n long time ia not P''oP'’''b'. 

Muslim law as a means of acquiring property or 
freedom from debt, but, when it appears that a 


neglected to institute a suit for an exoeptionaUy Ion? time 
without good reason, this must be regarded as a proof th« 
he knew himself that he bad no case. As to the of this 


who deoreedftowards the end of thelCth cent.) tnw me^ 
might not grant a suit if it appeared that tlm piamw ban 
without good reason neglected to kr>ng foncarf his ■« fo 
afteen vears (see 0. Snouck Hurgronje, lete ojer > 

het Moeham. reoht,’ in Tijdtchrifl baiawtatch Gtnootscnap, 
Xlii. [1900] 393-427). j j . 

17. The holy war (jihad).--(o) 
believers to take part tn the holy tear (jthSd). 
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Another important religious duty of tho imtlm niul 
the Muslim community is tho holy war against, 
unbelievers— the jihad (i.c. ‘to take trouhlo,’ 
‘exert oneself,’ striving ‘on tho way of Allilh’ 
[fi sabll AUuh }) — in order violently to convcri. tho 
heathen to the true faith, or at least to sulijoet 
them to the yoke of Islam. 

In the earliest period of Islam, Muslims woro 
forbidden to take measures against thonnholiov* 
ing inhabitants of Mecca ■vvlio ])orsoouted and 
ill-treated them, but after tho Jlijmh tho iioaition 
was altered. In Qur’an, xxii. :in-42, Allah do- 
dared that in future Muslims should ho ])orinittcd 
to defend themselves if they wore attacicod, and 
that in so doing tlioy could count on God'a 
support. 

‘ When they strive ap^Inst their persccutorB,' It In slntvfl In 
these verses of the Qur’fin, 'it is pcniilpsllilo : AllMi In powerful 
enough to help those who are driven out of their homen un- 
righteously, merely because they said, “All, 'll! In our l/ir<l," 
If God did not help men against each other, hermltiigcn, 
churches, synagogues, and all places of prayer where (iod’n 
name is often glorified would be rendered desolate,' etc. 

This permission to oiler defence against attackn 
was soon afterwards changed into a coinwnml 
actually to attack the unbelievers, and, tiince 
the various expeditions for robbery and jiillagc 
on both sides brought about a state of perpetual 
war between the inhabitants of Mecca and tlic 
Muslims at Medina, the jihad OTadunlly became 
one of the most important religions duties of 
Muhammad’s adherents. 


Cf. Qur’an, iL 212-213: 'The strife Is prescribed for you; 
you hare, it is true, an antipathy to It, but it in thfit, 

you hare an antipathy to that which neverthde-n^ tor 

yon.* 

Those who could not personally take part in tho 
campaign must at least assh-.t in tho iitdid by 
payments of money according to their rneans. 

Even after Mecca was taken, and tiie iniiahit- 
ants had been converted to IslSm, the jih/id 
against unbelievers remained a relifncras duty. 
Though the Prophet at that time did not perf%«to 
the heathen for their unbelief alone, tho jih/t/l 
against many tribes of tho heathen Arabx wry: 
necessary bemuse they frcr^nontJy l/roke their 
treatr and otherrrlse s'howea signs of their mi- 
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hi'Uovorrt mmd. be mniutaimul. Duly ip uumi ,iii 
at took by unbidiiivin'M nml llm liivpt.jiin of p MnBlim 
land it) pavtu'lpatbm in Ww JUnhl an imlhldnnl 
imiy {fiiril al-i‘iu) hotb fnr tim li\b(i)iltMi(|.i of Dm 
tliroatonod dluliiut-i and for all hallavi'in llvina In 
Uio iiolghhnnvhooil, U tha land ja ai»ai|(Miip.| by 
imhaHavavii, ayamdlng la Diit/,(/a'd« n) Did }«)„', 
noholavn, avavy Mmdiin wlifilrt in a iianitlnn Inlmnn 
tho land la ihon nbligad la da ua au ipiiatih (a> 
potwlhlo, at loiud, ifiio Is hlndmad in Dia inia'ilaa 
of Ilia roliiihnm ilnl lufi, 

All landa jad, imlanglng la ‘Iba laliiliav a,' 
lalfjm' {(liiv (il-iithin) lanut, (riialnully ha I'aiaiiiaiai! 
hy tho Miadliiiti, mid am lliamfaia (mHmiI ’lia/Mat s’ 

1 of tho war' {dnr (il./jiirl,). Tln< imam bau la aalil'a 
whnii Dio attmdc aliiill Im Im/fim, dacaidlap fa 
thaory. mio (!iim|ial|;ii at laiit;|, imihi, Im uiiilaifiitiaii 
ag/iliiiii, Mi() niilmilayaru ayaiy ,vaiti | lad Ihiii Im, 
cuiiioimpo.'ifdlilo in Dialalai- pailaihi, mid, mmaidla/f 
to sovoral Miiallm (lolialma, at laaimni it iiidv Im 
regarded mi aalliaiaiit if tlia imnni keap.i Dm aiaiv 
in good eondltlaii and tmliai It lor eauylni; an tlm 
jih/ld, 

Tlia inmiy regiilatlaiih eana'anlMg Ilia wayn in 
v/l)ieli Mnaifnia niiiiit wage I ha Jlhdit eannat Im 
treated in delall lieraj they liava no jamlhal 
imporlanee for the later genmaDami, tJanm/illy 
ftpeakimf, Die v/ar nniht he eai/iad on im hamm/aly 
an poenllde, the hel|da!ii mnitt (lat he UilUiL a|)i| 
tho propeity of tlie enemy /miKt net Ini tn 'diMMly 
deelroyed, liefma \S\o' Ivdim lawnleB MaDiaiy 
/nhfih)i/:'f iiy tinfndlevere, he (mint iiiji.o Uir. (a'. 
huhiUmU'. to he r,onvii>l/“i fo h'luio, If he m glm In 
tliih, m/:ording to the lilifili'lb;.! (led. hat llm i/tta i 
fqh-r.fhooV-.), tho //i';/o4 mnet he pahl for /.ymy 
|jel)<!’/er v/ho In Ulllml, 

0) Jtnfpd'ii innfi i,t,ti'.'‘.rn{v'/ Imt)/, r-'l'lm (di/idag 
of iiifioiij' l.ho'-o Who h'l'/n a f lai/// 

to It jr carefidly fognlaf//! )/; ttm Jn/h lniol-K, '/ (a, 
r<-.ynhXif/!iy. rft! th'm hihj'','. itojnm/l on flni'rin, 

<2.' This verro f<;'/e;;!en snUoii fhe fAo-Uinti 
h«/l oh‘{-it.‘yl go<;t f/y/ty In the hattle of /hidr, 
no'jf-'-.r'j to a it-Ji'U-U rnU ■; 1oi dlyj, 
t.soTi- An.oir/ the the h'lo' of 

tho tfVi/z fi/'^l ;oo,v,?f'oo '•’■fli, i> 

onnrUrr') of the tf.o tf -ui.r dl/iood 

t.tnony tho o.';.'. of *ha f/jVe 'I ho fy ‘iA 

of tho ttii/: the J'.r;'o-v', 

f/yer.d to h'^tvy o/'o* <.'.’.'ro' ,o fho 
of the t/.u-,, 'ffh i’l’,, r ■/,'/>: rli, to op'-o'/. 
tf.e i.'/t.o-.r of the '.rh'A, hy h'o e'.'f A/A,- 
nee- r.otov.iyto hie r eh./hv • o .' 'o A, '-h-/ ; i-A 
r.v/, of hei>, e- ovd, r.-t;,!,: • >, 
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death be used for the common good of the general 
Muslim community, and the four remaining parts 
are to be given respectively to (1) the relatives of 
the Prophet, (2) the orphans, (3) the poor, and (4) 
travellers, at least so far as they have need of help. 
According to the ^anifites, the share of the Pro- 
pliet has lapsed since his death, and so also has 
that of his family, so that the khums must be 
divided into three equal parts and paid out to 
tlie three remaining parties. According to the 
Malikites, the imam has the right to decide ac- 
cording to his oAvn judgment how the khums shall 
be used in the general interest of Muslims. 

To the booty belong not only the weapons and 
mounts which have been captured in battle, but 
all moveable property of the enemy ; on the other 
hand, the land and all immoveable property in 
conquered territory is not divided as booty (see 
below, § i8 («))._ Prisoners are also part of the 
booty. If unbelievers are converted to Islam be- 
fore they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they and their children must be regarded by the 
Muslims as fellow-believers, and they also keep 
their property. In the opposite case they become 
slaves (the rnen as well as the women and children) 
and are divided among the persons who have a 
right to a share in the booty. The imam is en- 
titled to put prisoners of war to death ; according 
to the Shafi'ites and Malikites, he may spare them 
and set them free, either in exchange for ransom 
or for Muslim prisoners of war, or even ■without 
compensation. 

i8. Rights and duties of unbelievers in Mus- 
lim lands. — (a) Tribute. — The population of the 
lands conquered by Muslims after Muhammad’s 
death originally retained their old faith. They 
were allowed to remain in their old dwellings, j 
both in the towns and in the country ; but they 
had to pay tribute to their conquerors. The 
tribute consisted chiefly of payment of part of the 
harvest. Villages and sometimes whole districts 
were commanded by the magistrates to deliver 
definite quantities of crops, which were afterwards 
converted into money by the Muslim officials. 
The forms of government existing in the ancient 
times in the different districts were preserved in 
many respects.^ 

The tribute is called both jizyah and kharaj ; 
both names have originally the same meaning. 
The word jizyah is taken from Qur’an, ix. 29 : 
‘Strive against the “people of the Book” who do 
not believe in Allah and the Last Day, and do not 
regard as forbidden what Allah and His messenger 
forbid, until they pay you jizyah in abasement.’ 
Muslim writers are accustomed to explain jizyah 
as that which is paid ‘as compensation’ by the 
‘ people of the Book ’ because the Muslims allow 
them to keep both their faith and their life and 
give them protection. Kharaj, on the other hand, 
is borrowed from the language of the conquered, 
especially in Iraq, where the word is used in the 
general sense of taxation.® Later on, however, 
a difference was made between the two words, 
kharaj being taken to mean — probably because it 
was originally understood in the sense of produce 
of the field — taxation connected with the occupa- 
tion of land, in distinction from jizyah, which 
came to be used exclusively in the sense of poll- 
tax. 

The land in the conquered territories was de- 
clared by JMuhammad’s successors to be a national 
domain, in agreement with the opinions of the 

J See 0. H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Eeinhardt, i. (Heidelberg', 
1S06) 37 a. 

7 Gf. T. Noldeke, Gesch. der Perser vnd Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasatiiden, Beyden, 1879, p, 211 ; M. von Berchem, La Propriiti 
territoriaU et Vimp6t fonder, Geneva, 18SB, p. 20 ; C. H. Becker, 
p. 39. Another name, originally a Byzantine term, was {aJJ 
(Or. Tofw) : cf. Holdeke, ZA xxiij. a009-l0] 145-148. 


companions of the Prophet. They would not divide 
the land among the troops, but kept it as a perma- 
nent source of income for all future generations of 
Muslims. The conquered population were allowed 
to cultivate the land as they had formerly done, 
but they had to pay part of the produce as tribute 
{kharaj). 


The Prophet himself had acted in some respects in the same 
way at the conquest of certain districts inhabited by Jews to 
the north of Medina. When these places fell info the hands of 
Muslims without much fighting-, the Prophet commanded that 
the captured land should not be divided among the Muslim 
troops, but, like the khums of the ghanimah, should be left to 
his personal disposition. See Qur'an, ILv. 7 : ‘ What God allows 
to fall to His messenger as /apl belongs to God— to His 
messenger, his family, the orphans, the poor, and travellers; 
accept what God’s messenger rives you, but refrain from that 
which he forbids you ; fear God, for His punishments are fear- 
ful.’ Apparently the intention was that property which could 
nob be regarded as booty should be managed by the Prophet, 
in order that the income might be used In the same way os the 
fifth part of the booty. 


The land which was declared to belong to the 
State dominion in conquered countries was also 
called fai’, and to secure the use of the income of 
the /at’-land to the Muslim community it was 
arranged that kharaj should be for ever attached 
to the possession of that land. Even if the popu- 
lation which cultivated^ the land went over to 
Islam, they must continue to pay the_ kharaj. 
This rule has proved unworkable in practice, since 
the payment of the kharaj was regarded as an act 
of subjection to which only unbelievers could sub- 
mit.® The new converts rejected this obligation, 
in spite of all measures taken by the magistrate. 
After their conversion they refused to pay more 
than the tithe which the Arabian Muslims were 
also obliged to pay from the product of their 
harvests. 

In the second century after the Sijrah several 
separate works were ■written by_Musiim scholars 
about the kharSj, Among these is the well-known 
book ■written by Abfl Yfisiif at the instance of the 
•Abbasid Khallf Al-Mansur.® In these works it is 
accurately established which lands belonged to the 
/ht’-territory and were thus the State’s dominion, 
and how much their inhabitants must _ pay as 
tribute. But, after the whole population had 
gradually accepted the faith of the Arabian con- 
querors, and the sharp distinction between them 
and the latter was becoming less and less marked, 
the payment of the kharaj passed completely out 
of use. Both the Arabs who had settled on the 
State domain and the new converts refused to sub- 
mit to such a tribute, and in the end the land was 

no longer regarded as /ai’ -land. _ . , 

(b) Poll-tax, and other obligations of the dnimrms. 
—In the later law-books there is usually no longer 
an exhaustive discussion of the kharaj, hxA only o 
the jizyah. By this was understood in later times, 
*s has already been noted, a fixed sum of money 

rhich w'as to be paid per head by 

4-V.rt rrT*nnTi /1 rtf Onr’nn. IX. 29). Accoru- 


ribute (on the ground of Qur’an, ix. 29). Accor - 
ng to the Shafi'ites, only the ahl al-kitab, t.e. 

_ i» nTiQ Jews 



^loaireaayconiesseu i/uemuiuu u 

ad preached Islam [see above, p. 866»]), are afford 
■> submit to the Muslims on condition that they 
iall pay the jizyah. Other believers must, ac- 

1 Lit ‘what God mafejrclurn (Arab. 

Ilthepossessionsof the unbelievers must return the name 

ms. From this peculiar expression of Qur^aHi hx. 7, 

S’ originSeA By this name Muslim law a"4crstand3 all goods 

■turnag to the Muslims, ivithout being booty in 

ure of tboVorl The tribute paid by unbcUevers also belongs 

s*HMca'tbe earlier Muslim /oglAs '“[.uch'^'ho land" 

lerors to own land, at least in countries in v men mu 

donged to the State domain in° which the’ 

iwever, to Arabs possessing land in counWra in 
nd did not belong to the /oi , and where, therefore, n 

s^On the' Arabic books about the ihardj Bee I. Goldzihcr, 
eutsche Lit.-Zeitung, [1696] 1514 f. 
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cording to them, he fought against until they 
have accepted Islilm. According to the other 
^qk-schools, the regulations concerning the jizyah 
are applicable also to all other unbelievers, and the 
latter may be permitted to submit to the Muslims 
and at the same time to retain their faith. Ac- 
cording to the Ranifites, the heathen Arabians 
were the only exception to this rule ; and, accord- 
ing to the Malikites, the heathen Quraishites, so 
that only these had to choose between death and 
conversion to Islam. 

The submission of unbelievers must take the 
form of a statement by which the rights and duties 
of both parties are accurately described. The un- 
believers must bind themselves to pay the jizyah, 
and to fulfil the other duties that Islam enjoins on 
them. The Muslima in exchange for this must 
bind themselves for the future not only to leave 
them in peace, hut also to protect them. The 
subjugated unbelievers who are thus under the 
protection (dhimmah, i.e. responsibility) of the 
Muslims are therefore called dhimmls in the law- 
books. 

Only those dhimmis who are of full age, free, 
male, and in full possession of their intellectual 
faculties are obliged to pay jizyah. According to 
the Shafi'ites, the amount of this payment depends 
on the agreement made at the drawing-up of the 
act of submission ; the imam, or his deputy must 
demand at least one dinar per head, but, if it is 
possible, preferably more ; according to the Mali- 
kites, the imam has the right to act m the interests 
of the Muslims according to his oivn judgment; 
according to the Ranifites, he has no choice, hut 
must demand from every poor dhimml one dinar, 
from each who is well-to-do two dinars,^ and from 
each who is rich four dinars. According to the 
conviction of Muslims, however, at the ‘ end of the 
days’ Jesus -will once more come back to the earth 
and show to Christians as well as to Jews that 
Islam is the only true religion. In the ideal period, 
which will begin at His coming, all unbelievers 
must be converted, and the jizyah can no longer be 
accepted from any one. 

Like other taxes which unbelievers have to pay 
(«.g., the customs which they must pay for their 
oods if they trade in Muslim lands), the jizyah 
elongs to the faH. As to the question how tlm 
imam must use the money belonging to the fai' 
there is a difference of opinion among the jiqh- 
schools. 

According to the Shan'ites, the rules concerning the division 
oJ the khums ot the booty (see above, p. 8Sl t.) are also appUcalde 
to the /ai " ; thus i ol the /of must be divided between the same 
flve categories ot persons who have also a right to the khuvit of 
the booty, while the remaining | are destined for tlie general 
Interests of Muslims. According to the ^lanifltes and Malikiles, 
the rules concerning the distribution of the booty are not appli- 
cable to the faC, but the whole/ai" must bo used in the interests 
ol all Muslims (e.o., for the payment of Judges, troops, and 
officials, for the building of forts, roads, bridges, mosques, etc.). 
Unbelievers in Muslim lands not only have to jpay 
tribute, but are also subjected to other regulations 
which involve indignities; e.g., they have to fasten 
a coloured piece of cloth {ghiydr) on their clothes, 
and wear a special kind of girdle \zunnar), in order 
that they may readily be distinguisliahle from 
Muslims. Chnstians mus^referably wear a blue, 
Jews a yellow ghiyar. Tliey may not ride on 
horseback, their Iio'uses may not be as high as, or 
higher than, those of their hluhammadan neigh- 
bours, and they may carry no weapons. They 
must not give offence to Muslims— e.y., by ringing 
their church-bells, or by openly slighting Islam, 
the Prophet, or the Qur’fin, by drinking wine, or 
eating pork, etc. On the other hand, they may 
practise their own religious observances. In the 
towns in which at the conquest of the land there 
were no churches or s3Tiag(^es, they may not be 
built later ; Christians and Jews may restore these 


buildings only if they are in danger of ruin ; 
according to Abu Ranifah, even this was per- 
mitted only in those lands which had not been 
conquered but had voluntarily submitted at the 
approach of the hluslini army. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first centuries of Islam the 
Muslims conceded to Christians much greater free- 
dom as to the building of churches (cf. I. Goldziher, 
in ZDM(r xxxviii. [1884] 674). Otherwise the 
dhimmis are in many respects on an equality with 
their Muslim fellow-citizens : they may acquire 
property in the lands of Islam and carry on trade ; 
this last is under certain conditions permitted even 
to unbelievers who have not submitted. 

lilTERATCRr.. — Besides the works on special subjects of Muslim 
law cited above and various artt. in A’/ and 1)1, the follow- 
ing general works must be mentioned here: Ash-Sha'ranI, 
Balance de la loi mimihnane, Fr. tr. by M. A. Perron, Algiers, 
1898; Joanny-Pharaon and T. Dniau, Broil musulman, Paris, 
1840. 

BaNIFTTE LAW.—U. B. E. BailUe, A Digest of hloohum- 
mudan Law, i. (on the subjects to which it is usually applied 
by British Courts of Justice in India), London, 2 1875 ; 
*.V r’ V ' ■' id rrecrdenis of Hindu and 

■■ . ■ , C. Hamilton, TAe/iedoj/d. 

'■ Ulussiilman Lairs, London, 

1791, 2nd ed., with preface by S. Grove Grady, do. 1870 ; J. M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau giniral de Vempire othoman, Paris, 1787- 
1820. 

SirXFriTE LAW . — E. Sachan, ituhammedanisches Becht 
nach sehafiitiseher Lehre, Berlin, 1897 ; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Bandbueh des istdmiseken Gesetzes, Leyden and loipzig, 1910 ; 
I_ W. C. van den Berg, Prineines du droit musulman srton 
les rif» d'Abou Uanifah et de Clidf'i, Fr. tr. by R. de Franco 
de Tersant, Algiers, 1890; Minhddj at-J’dlibtn, Manuel de 
jurisprudence tiittstdmanc seton Ic rite de Chdfi’t, Batavia, 
1883^4 ; Path al-Qartb, Commentaire sur If prdcis de Juris, 
prudence d’Abou Cliodji' par Ibn Qdsim at-Ghazst, Leyden, 
1895; S. Keyzer, Prdcis de jurisprudence musulmane par 
Abou Chodjd, do. 18.59. 

MXljkite law.— hi. a. Perron, Prdcis de Jurisprudence 
musulmane selon le rite matdkite par KhatU ibn IshOk 7 
("iiipfor. seient. de VAlgdrie, x.-xv., Paris, 1848-51), Paris, 1877 ; 

N. Seignette, Code musulman de Bhaltl, Constantine, 1878; 

O. Houdas and F. Martel, Traiti de droit musulman : La 
Tohfal d'Ebn Aeem, Algicr.», 1893. 

ShPJTE iyliv.— N. B. E. Baillie, a Digest of Moohummudan 
Law, u. (containing the doctrines of the Imami code of Juris- 
prudence), London, 1809, 7 1880; A. Querry, Droit musulmnn : 
Beeueil de lots coneemont les musutmans sefi;iites, Paris, 1871-72 ; 
N. von Tomauw, Das moslemisehe Becht nus den Quelten 
daipcsfefff, Leipzig, 1855. Til. W. JUYNBOLL. 

LAW (Komau). — i. Fas and ius.— Law, accord- 
ing to Komau ideas, had a double foundation, being 
based partly upon divine revelation and partly 
upon human ordinance. Ilero we liave the root 
of the distinction between fas and ins, and this 
again corresponds to the division of law into ius 
dtvinum and ius humanum : 

'Fas et lurasinunt id est divine humanaque lura permittunt ; 
nam ad religionem fas, ad homines iura periincut’ (Serv. Georg. 
i. 209; the cxplanatoiy clause, however, fails to hit the merit, 
ns the distinctive cliaractcr ot the fas lay, not in its relation to 
religious things— tliore were also secular laws ‘ de religione ' — 
but in Its divine origin [cf. Isid, Grig. v. 11. 2, ‘fas lex divina 
est, ius lex haniana’J); Cic. de Barusp. Resp. 84, ‘oratorcs 
contra ius fasque interfectos . . . ius legatorum cum hominiim 

E raesidio munitum sit, turn oliam divino iuro esse vollatum * ; 

ivy, ixvn. xvii. 13, ‘ubl ius ac fas crederent coU . . . t5. 

10, ‘ uhi nec divini quicquam ncc human! sanctum essot.' 

On the other hand, the later threefold division 
of the law into ius sacrum, ius publicum, and iu.s 
privatum^ — a division unknown in professional 
jurisprudence* — doas not rast u_pon diversity of 
origin, hut is hasctl upon the division of aliairs 
into res sacras, res publicm, and res privata:, of which 
groups the res sacra: (and res religiosa;) come under 
XUS aivinum, and the other two under ius hu- 
manum.^ The fact that the term /as is neuter and 
indeclLnahle shows that the corresponding concept 
was a pure abstraction ; the attempts to personifji 
it were of relatively late date, and never quite 
1 Quintll. Inst. Or. u. iv. 3:5 ; Auson. Griph. tern. num. 01. 

7 liomiu'’en, StaatsrcehG, ii. 52. 

7 Gains, Inst, ii. 2, ‘Suiinna itaque rcram divisio in duos 
articulos diducitur ; nam aliae sunt divini iuris, aliae humani. 
Divini iuris sunt vclutl res sacme ct religiosae . . . ' ; 10, ‘ hae 
antem qnae humani iuris sunt, nut pubhcao sunt nut privatac’ 
(cf. Mommsen, foe. eiU). 
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succeeded, for the prayer which Livy (i. xxxii, 6) 
puts into themoutii of the Pater patratns ai the 
Fetiales at the Clarigatio, and which begins with 
the invocation, ‘audiiJuppiter, audite Fines, audiat 
Fas’ {cf. vin. v, 8, ‘audite lus Fasgue’), shows 
traces of extensive adulteration hy annalistic trad- 
ition, while the deity whom later poets designate 
Fas (Seneca, Rerc. Fur. 658 ; Valer. Flace. i. 796) 
is in reality the Greek Themis.^ This view of fas 
never found admission into the cultus, while, on 
the other hand, the divine personification of ius — 
i.e. lustitia — was in the Augustan Age not merely 
represented by the poets as the counterpart of 
the Greek Dike,® but even honoured by tlie erec- 
tion of a special temple.® 

To the Komans fas was by no means simply an 
eternal and universal law, a justice equally valid 
for all peoples and for all times, natural and there- 
fore traceable to a divine source — a ius naturae or 
Kara Slsaiov — although in the later period and 

under the influence of Greek philosophy it was 
certainly attenuated to an indefinite abstraction 
of this kind,^ for, in the sense of a natural or cus- 
tomary law,® even without written formulation, 
fas was conjoined with the mos maiorum,^ or with 
fdes,'’ and the classical jurists sometimes criti- 
cized current law by an appeal to fas as of higher 
authority ; ® it was from this point of view, in fact, 
that the phrase ‘contra fas’ was often simply a 
rather severe characterization of the illegality of an 
action, ®_and the frequent expression ‘fas est’ came 
to signify nothing more than ‘par est,’ ‘licet,’ 
‘fieri potest.’*® Originally, however, the scope 
of the/aj did not extend beyond the Roman people. 
Nor had the fas existed from eternity : it was be- 
lieved that the founders of the Roman State had 
made a compact Avith certain deities, who thereupon 
became the national gods, and, while this compact 
secured for the Roman people the protection and 
favour of these gods, and therefore also all good 
fortune and prosperity, it likewise required from 
them the strict fulfilment of certain clearly defined 
duties and commandments.** 

These divine laws were all included under the 
one term fas, which, accordingly, was not confined 
to the demands of natural justii^e, as, e.g., those 
referring to the relation of children to parents, 
etc., but comprehended also the extensive and in- 
tricate ritual law in its entirety. We have the 
clearest evidence for this in the earliest extant 
document which makes mention of fas and its op- 

1 Aueon. Technop. dedis, ii, ‘sunt et caelicolum monosyllabn: 
prima deura Fas, quae Themis est Grais ’ ; Q. Goetz, Thesaur. 
gloss, emendat., Leipzig, 1S99-1903, i. 430 ; of. K. Lehrs, Popu- 
tare Aufsatze aus dem Altertum 2 , Leipzig, 1876, p. 98. 

2 Verg. Georg, li. 474 ; Ov. Fast. i. 249, both with reference to 
Arat. Pheen. 133. 

2 Or. Epist. ex Ponto, m. ri, 23 ff.; cf. H. L. Axtell, The Deifi- 
cation of Abstract Ideas in Eoman Literature and, Inscriptions, 
Chicago, 1907, p. SSL; G. Wissowa, Religion und Eultus der 
Rbmer 2 , Munich, 1912, p. 333. 

4 Cic. pro Ililone, 43, ‘quod aut per naturam fas esset nut 
per leges liceret ’ ; Pers. v. 98, ‘ publica lex hominum naturaque ; 
continet hoc fas.’ 

6 On both of these conceptions cf. B. Hirzel, ‘’Aypoc()Ot No/ior,' 
in ASff, phil.-histor. Klasse, xx. 1 [1900]. 

fiFlo: - . . . 
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fas neque fidem pensi habere ’ ; of. also E^ist. iii. 6, ‘ins fasque 
exuere,’ with Ann. i. 35, ‘fidem exuere,’and Eist. ir. 67, ‘fasque 
ac foedera rcspicere.' 

8 Instances in L. Mitteis, RSmisches Privatrecht, L 23 f., 
note 3. 

9 e.g. CIL s'" '■ p — . . . contra 

fas atq[ue] in ’ ■ lo e.xercuit.’ 

10 Cf. E. Hii . ■ ■ , Leipzig, 1907, 

p. 61. 

U As is distinctly expressed in Cic. pro Sest. 01, ‘turn res ad 
communem utilitatem, quas publioas appellamus, turn convent;- 
cula hominum, quae postea ciritotes nominatae sunt, turn domi- 
cilia coiiiunota, quas urbes dicimus, invento et dirino iure et 
humano, moenibus saepserunt ’ ; similarly it is said, e.g. in CIL 
ri. 1302, ‘is preimus ius fetiale pararit,’althongb the Fetaal Law 
was undoubtedly regarded as a part of the fas. 


posite nefas, viz. the Roman Calendar of festivals 
That the abbreviations Q-R-C-F and Q-ST’D-F 
found there are to read as ‘ quando rex comitiavit 
fas and ‘ quando stercus delatum fas ’ respectively 
IS proved on adequate grounds ; moreover, the sym- 
bols F and N attached to the majority of the days 
in the calendar meant originally, not fasitis and 
nefastus, as was supposed at a later period, bnt/nj 
and nefas, as is shown by the symbol N-F-P, subse- 
quently contracted to pp, and signifying ‘nefas 
feriae pnblicae.’ * In these phrases /ay can be con. 
strued grammatically only as the predicative noun 
of a clause which in full would Irun : ‘ hoc die lege 
agere fas est’ r 'fas est’ signifies ‘is in accordance 
with fas,’ just as ‘ius est’ was employed in an 
analogous sense.® Thus the distinctively Roman 
practice of dividing the days of the year into the 
two classes of ‘holy days’ and ‘working days,’ 
belonging respectively to the gods and to men, 
comes under the fas.* As bearing a like sense, 
and with express reference to the ordinances of 
sacred law, the word fas is frequently used not 
only in the technical phraseology of sacred things,' 
but also in the literature generally, as, e.g., with 
reference to dedication (Cic, de Domo sua, 138), the 
legal position of ‘loca sacra’ (Paul. Big. XXXIX. 
iii. 17. 3), questions of marriage law (Ulpian, Dig. 
m. ii. 13. 4), and adoption (Cic. de Domo sua, 35) ; 
similarly, in Cic. Verr. v. 34 (‘contra fas, contra 
anspicia, contra omnes divinas et humanas relig- 
iones’) and Marcian, Dfy. XLVIII- xviii, 5 (‘inces- 
tum, quia cognatam violavit contra fas ’), the 
phrase ‘ contra fas ’ still bears the pregnant sense 
of a violation of divine law, and passages of like 
tenor are of frequent occurrence down to the 
later literary period. 

It is a widely prevalent view that the ius was 
disengaged from the fas in relatively late times, 
and was indeed developed from it, and that in a 
broad sense the whole public and private law of 
the Romans rested upon the basis of the religious 
law.® This theory, however, requires considerable 
qualification, as has recently been most efficiently 
riiown by L. Mitteis (op. cit. p. 22f,). Mitteis 
(p. 26) rightly emphasizes the circumstance that 
there is hardly a single significant trace of the 
influence of the fas in the law of property as 
relating to living persons, while the occasion^ 
occurrence of fas and ius in family law and the 
law of inheritance is explained hy the fact that 
marriage was regarded as a ‘divini humamque 
iuris communicatio ’ (Modestinus, Dig. XXIII. ii. 1), 
and all the questions relating to the sacra of 
family and clan came as decisively within the 
province of the /os as questions relating purely to 
property within that of the ius. In criminal jun®' 
prudence a religious penal law of earlier ongin 
maintained a place beside a later secular one, and 
the provisions of each are clearly distinguished _ by 
the form of the punishment imposed {sanciw); 
thus, while the secular law relegates the execution 
of the penalty to the authorities, and attaches 
definite penalties in person or property to particu- 
lar crimes, the religious law knows nothmg *'’**“’7 
ever of penalties inflicted by human_ means, out 
either declares that the trespass against a sacred 
ordinance can be made good by the proper 
expiatory oSerings (piacula) or else, by pro- 
ifjt. W.^SoItaa, la A. Fleckeisen's Eeve JahrbMher fd 
Philologie, cxxxvii. [1888] 836 ; Wissowa, op. clt. p. 4M. 

2 The present writer is et a loss to Peoole 

W W. Fowler {Tht Religious Experience of the rtop , 

ins est adpon! Iri- 

^*Hen°e^eTe. Georg, i. 2081., ‘quippe etiam festis quaedam 

exercere diebus fas et iura sinunt.’ „cro Silvanl 

s e.g. CIL vL 570, ‘extra hoc limen ahquid de racro ni , 

efferre fas non est ■ -, Fest. p. 318. ‘ neque fas ®®' dti 
6 Of recent writers cf. especially SblAtabcrt, La I 
droit civil compart, i. (Pans, 1903) 03211. 
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nonncing the formula ‘sacer esto,’ dei’otes tlie 
offender to the deity for such punishment as the 
latter may decree. The Icffcs sacratcB ^^•ith which 
the inviolability of the plebeian magistracy was 
guaranteed at its institution were simply laws 
which pronounced the sentence (sanctio) ‘sacer 
esto,’ ^ just as, in fact, the penalty imposed upon 
one who violated the privileges of the piths was, 
according to the literary tradition, 'ut . . . eina 
caput lovi sacrum esset, familia ad tedem Cereris, 
Liberi, Liberaeque venum iret.’ “ What we have 
here, accordingly, is not a secular ordinance in the 
foims of public law, but a contract under the 
protection of the fas. The person declared to be 
sactr was a proscribed outlaw, and any one had the 
right to execute the divine sentence under which 
he lay, and might kill him with impunity.’ The 
same consequences were incurred by one who com- 
mitted an act of violence upon a tribune of the 
people,^ though at a later period the State itself 
saw to the due infliction of the penalty by secular 
law, viz. by bringing the crime before the magis- 
trates in the form of a process of perduellion.® 
A similar reinforcement of the sentence ‘sacer 
esto’ by a secular penalty is authorized also by 
the Law of the XII Tables as given by Pliny, 
HN xviii. 12 ; 

‘Frugrem . • » arotro quacsitAm noctu parisso ac secuisse 
puljeri XU tabnlie capital erat suspensumque Ocreri nccari 
mbebant, , . • impnbempraetorisarbitratu verberarinoxiamve 
duplionemve decerni/ 

where the reference to Ceres indicates that the 
original formula of the sanctio was ‘ Cereri sacer 
esto,’ and that the penalty of crucifixion (or, in 
the case of those under a"e, scourging) was a later 
addition. It is possible that in other cases as well 
the sanction of secular law was added to or sub- 
stituted for that of sacred law, and, as the former 
was naturally more certain in its operation than 
the latter, fas gradually lost its practical signifi- 
cance, and came to he regarded more as an ideal 
ratification and reinforcement of a secular law 
that was in itself perfectly competent to administer 
the penalty. Only so can we explain the circum- 
stance that the often ® purely conventional phrase, 
‘ins et fas’ or ‘ius fasque,’'' is found, almost 
without exception, wdth its terms in that order,® 
even in passages where the reverse order might 
seem the more natural, as, e.g., Livy, xxxili. 
xxxiii. 7, ‘ius fas lex,’ and Cic. dt Hamsp. Bcsp. 
43, ‘deos hominesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, 
senatus auctoritatem, ius, fas, leges, iudicia 
violavit’ (where ‘deos hominesque’ would lead 
us to expect ‘fas iusquo’). The same sequence 
occurs also in the technical language of religion, 
as in the Lex arm Narbonensis, CIL xii. 4333, 
ii. 14, ‘Si quis tergere ornare reficero volet, quod 
beneficii causa fiat, ius fasque esto,’ in accordance 
with which the corresponding passage in the haw 
of the temple at Purio (CiL ix. 3513. 7) shoiild 
probably be restored thus: ‘utei tangere sarcire 
tegere . . . [ius] fasque esto.’ This also explains 
why the fas should be specially annealed to in 
matters which the arm of the civil law did not 

1 Hence the term ‘ sacrosanctus,’ Uie implications of which 
A. Rosenberp [Iltrmes, xlviii. p913) 359 CT.), whoso orpnments 
BO frequently carry conviction, has failed to grasp wath suffl- 
oient dearness. _ 

3 Livy, in. Iv. 7 ; cf. Dion. Hal. vt. Ixxxlx. 3, x. xlii. 3f. 

s FesC. p. SIS ; Macr. Sat. m. vii. 6 ; Dion. Hal. n. s. 8 ; cf. 
also W. W. Fowler, Journal of Roman Studies, i. 11911) 67 ff. 

< Oio.pro Tuliio, 47, ‘ lefremnntiquamdelepbns sacratis, quae 
iubent impunc occidl eum, qul tribunum plebls pulsaverit’; 
cf. Llw, m. Ivi. 6 : Dion. Hal. rj. hcxxix. 3. 

5 Mommsen, Rcim. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1S99, p. BSl. 

6 First in Plautus, CM. £0 ; Terence, Heeyra, SS7. 

7 Cf. R. Hirzel, Themis, Bite und Verteandtes, p. lOL 

8 The sequence in Verg. Georg, i. 2G9 (‘fas et iura Binuntq 
and Amm. Marc. xry. 1. 5 (‘ velut fas toque perpensum ’) is due 
no doubt to the writers’ conscious purpose ; in Livy, vii. xxxi. 
3 (‘Eicnt fas iusquo esf) D. Wolmin, in view of his author's 
rejpilar usage, has eubstituted ‘ius fasque 'for the traditional 
reading. 


reach, as, e.g., affairs of international law, which 
regulated the relations of war and peace among 
the nations ; thus Tacitus speaks of the ‘ fas 
gentium and the ‘ fas armotum et ius hostium.’ ® 

2 . Codification. — It is only natural to expect 
that there could be no complete or public codifi- 
cation of the ordinances of the ins divinntn, as, 
although the latter was traced hack to a definite 
compact with the gods, it was in reality the result 
of a gradual development. The duty of pre.serv- 
ing this sacred law was committed to the State 
priests, who had, as required, to rive their pro- 
fessional opinions for the enlightenment and 
instruction both of the authorities and of private 
individuals. There was, however — apart from the 
penal authority of the Pontifex Maximus in 
relation to his subordinate priests — no official 
administration of sacred law, and no official 
infliction of its penalties. In general, offences 
against the fas were regarded as falling under 
the maxim ‘ deorum ininnae dis curae ’ (Tao. Ann. 
i. 73), and the piacula assigned to particular 
ritual misdeeds were not penalties, but were 
designed simply to show the delinquent how ho 
might propitiate the offended deity. A person 
who did not avail himself of this opportunity, and 
who refused to offer the required piaculum, or one 
who violated the fas in so gross a fashion that 
expiation was deemed impossible, was impius, was 
excluded from the pax deorum, even if neither the 
sacred nor the secular authorities took proceedings 
against him ; ® the only thing that could aflect 
such an ofiender, indeed, was the reprimand of the 
Censor. Those who violated the ordinance regard- 
ing holy days, or did not fulfil a vow that they 
had made, or broke an oath made by appealing 
to the gods, did not thereby become hahlc to 
human retribution at all, whether of priests or of 
magistrates; and even with regard to those pro- 
visions of the sacred law which, by means of the 
formula ‘sacer esto,’ committed the defender to 
the divine retribution, the intervention of the 
State in the infliction of punishment was, as noted 
above, a later development. Likewise, in cases 
which did not relate to penal offences at all, but 
involved ciidl matters falling within the scope 
of the fas, as, e.g., the mode and extent of 
the required fulfilment of a vow, the inheritance 
of the sacra familiaria, etc., the priasts did not 
deliver a judgment that could be enforced by 
law, but merely gave an opinion regarding the 
legal position, though it is true that this opinion 
w.as almost always accepted by the parties con- 
cerned. 

Corresponding to the respective spheres of the 
several colleges of priests, the codification of the 
itts divinum is found in three distinct forms, viz. 
the ius pontificium, the ius augural c, and the ius 
fctiale. The iusfctiale contained the articles re- 
lating to matters of international law which could 
not he consummated without religious ceremonies, 
and also the form of such ritual ; the vital element 
in the ius augnrale was the widely ramified and 
imposing doctrine of the auspicia ; the ius ponti- 
fictum embraced not only trie ritual ordinances 
designed for the guidance of the priests, i.e. the 
ceremonial law in the proper sense, out also all the 
essential principles of the legal and other relations 
between the Komnn citizen or the Homan nation 
and the State gods ; and in a State whose citizens, 
alike as individuals and as a people, attached the 
utmost significance to the maintenance of the pax 
dtxim, and as ‘religiosissimi mortales’ (Sallust, 
Cat. xii. 3) applied themselves to their religious 

1 Ann. i. 42, ‘ hostinm qnoqao ius cl sacra legationum ct faa 
gentium rupistis.* 

8 Hist, ir. CS; cf. Ann^ i, 19, *contra fas discipllnac' ; Jurtin, 
irxix. Ui. 8, ‘praeter commune bcUantium fas.* 

3 Slomrasen, Strafrechtf p. SOf. 
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concerns -with the most painful conscientiousness, 
this pontifical law bore upon every phase of private 
and public life, so that the Ponti'fex Maximus was 
actually designated as ‘ index atque arbiter rerum 
divinarum humanarumque ’ (Festus, p. 185). This 
certainly does not in tne slightest alter the fact 
that the jurisdiction of the Pontifices, as of all 
other priests, was wholly confined to the province 
of the tw divinum ; ^ nevertheless those invested 
with the priestly office, just because they ex- 
pounded and administered the fas, had, on the one 
liand, the opportunity of acquiring great experience 
in the application and interpretation of law, and 
thus also great acuteness in juridical thinking and 
reasoning); while, on the other hand, in view of the 
numerous points at which the fas came into touch 
rvith questions of secular life and secular law, they 
required to have a thorough knowledge of the ius 
civile also,® so that the Pontifices were the earliest 
jurists of Rome, and in virtue of their responsa 
exercised no small influence upon the development 
of the civil law as well. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these responsa, so far as they transcended 
the proper sphere of the ius divinum, were not 
official deliverances, and thus were never given by 
the collegium as a whole, but were pronounced by 
individual Pontifices, who in such things had no 
higher authority than a private person Teamed in 
the law. From the circumstance that the body 
of consulting lawyers was largely recruited from 
among the Pontifaces the ancient reading of the 
history, to which modem scholars have attached 
too much importance, ivrongly assumed that the 
Pontifical College as such was officially concerned 
in the preservation and application of the civil law, 
and asserted that the form of words necessary to 
the institution of a suit (the legis actiones) was 
official^ communicated to the parties by a member 
of the Pontifical College annually appointed for the 
purpose,® and even that the knowledge of the civil 
law as aAvhole was confined to the Pontifices.* As 
a matter of fact, the official function of the Ponti- 
fical College Avas restricted to the administration 
of the sacred law, and a similar limitation must 
be assigned to the juristic Avritings de iureponti- 
ficio, which drew their materials from the pontifical 
archives, the lihm (or commentarii) pontificum, 
and of which, Avith an older Avork by Q. Fabius 
Pictor, the comprehensive treatises of M. Antistius 
Labeo and C. Ateius Capito may be singled out for 
special mention. 

An important step in the publication of the 
sacred laAv Avas taken when the register of court- 
days and holy days, the Fasti, Avas made accessible 
to the public — an event brought about, as Momm- 
sen® rightly infers from Cic. ad Att. yi. i. 8, by the 
promulgation of the Code of the XII Tables ; Avhile 
the Avell-knoAvn disclosure of Cn. Flavius, the pro- 
t6g6 of the revolutionary Appius Claudius, Censor 
in 312 B.C., marks the earliest issue of the calendar 
in a codified form. Another extensive collection 
of articles from the sacred laAV, the puhlioation 
of Avhich cannot be precisely dated, was current 
among the jurists of the later period under the 

1 Oia de Leg. ii. 47, * quid enira ad pontifioem de iure parie- 

tum et aquarum aut ullo omnino nisi eo quod cum reiigioue 
coniunctum est?’ . . ... 

2 76, * pontifleem bonum neminem esse nisi qui ius civile bene 
nosset.’ 

3 Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 6, ‘ omnium tamen harum Interpretandi 
BCientia et actiones apud collegium pontificum erant, ex quibua 
constituebatur quis quoquo anno praeesset privatis ' — a state- 
ment which Mommsen (Staatsrecht'i, ii. 46) justly characterize 
as confused and incredible, while R. Maschke (in Festschrift 
zum BO-jahr. Doktorjubit. L. Friedklnders, Leipzig, 1895, p. 
322 ff.) makes it the basis of far-reaching inferences. 

< Livy, IX. xlvi. 6, ‘civile ius repositum in penetralibus ponti- 
ficum evulgavit,' and, following this statement. Taler. Max. n. 
v. 2, ‘ ius civile per multa eaecula inter sacra caerimoniasque 
deorum immortalium abditum solisque pontificlbus notum On. 
Flavius . . . rulgavit.’ 

s Rbmische Chronologies, Berlin, 1859, p. 31, note S5a. 


title of _ Ius Fapirianum,^ and Avas annotated 
by Granius Flaccus, a contemporary of Ctesar.’ 
The meaning of the name ‘ Papitianuni * had been 
forgotten by the ancients themselves, but Avas be- 
lieved to go back to an editor called Papirins (the 
pranomen is variously given), said to have been the 
fimt Pontifex Maximus after the e.xpulsion of the 
kings,® Avhile a rather unconvincing modem theory* 
would assign the compilation to Sextus Papirius, 
a jipist of Cicero’s time, who is mentioned as a 
pupil of Q. Mucius Scmvola.® While the collection 
as a whole may be of fairly late date,® there can be 
no doubt that its individual statutes go back to a 
very remote period and Avere draAvn from the Avrit- 
ings_ of the Pontifices. They are called Leges 
Begim,’’ and Avere arranged in the order of the kings 
to AA'hom-— someAA’hat arbitrarily, it is clear — they 
AA'ere ascribed.® As regards their matter, they lie 
wholly within the range of the ius divinum, and, 
in cases where they prohibit something, the 
penalties imposed are exclusively of a religious 
kind — the oflering of a piaeulum for less serious 
offences,® and, for more serious, condemnation by 
the formula ‘ sacer esto,’ i® Moreover, many of the 
provisions bear directly upon the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, “ and of other proceedings regulated by 
relimous laAV, as, e.g., the interment of the dead,“ 
so that Ave can quite easily understand the refer- 
ence of Serrius \jFn. xii. 836) to the ‘ lex Papiria 
de ritu sacrorum ’ (ef. also Macr. Sat. ni. xi. 6). 
In all cases where the code seems to encroach upon 
the sphere of secular laAV, it deals Avith matters 
which originally Avere regulated by the/cw alone, 
but Avere subsequently brought within the scope of 
the ordinary criminal laAV, as appears to have been 
the case even vnthparicidium,^^ The ordinances of 
the/a« formulated in the Leges Begm bore_Avith 
special frequency upon matters in Avhich private 
laAV AA’as palpably defective,’* as, e.g., the unin- 
tentional slaying of a human being,’® and many 
questions of family laAv ; thus we find ordinances 
concerning the punishment of children Avho ill- 
treat their parents,’® the exposure of children,” the 
repudiation and selling of Avives,’® the period of a 
AvidoAv’s mourning and her re-marriage,’® etc. ; the 
protection of clients®” and landmarks®’ also fell 
Avithin the scope of the sacred law._ When the 
extreme penalty of ‘ sacer esto ’ is imposed, the 
deities to Avhom the criminal is deliA'ered are ahvays 
those of the earliest Roman cultus, and above all 
Juppiter,®® Vediovis,®® and the divi parentum or 



apnal. D{g.,loc. cit. ,, . 

3 Dion. Hal. iii. xxxvi. 4 ; of. further A. Schwegler, Rmxscht 

leschichte, Halle, 1870, i. 24. _ . , , . 

4 F. P. Bremer, JnrispnidcnXuB antehadriance ffw® super 
unt, Leipzig, 1896-1901, i. 132 f. 

5 Pompon. Dig. I. ii. 2. 42. „ „ omit 

8 Of. esp. O. Hirsohleld, Kleine Sehnften, Berlin, 1913, p. u. 

7 Pompon. Dig. i. ii. 2. 38; Livy, vi. i. 10. 

8 This appears from Fest. p. 230, ‘in regis Bomuli et Tatil 

egibus . . . in Sen’ii Tullii haeo est . . .’ _ T„r,onl 

»e. 9 . ‘Paelex aram luuonis ne tangito ; si , 

rinibus demissis agnam femlnam caedito (Paul. p. eu , ci. aui. 

* 10 "‘^i^^quisquam aliuta faxit, ipsos lovi sacer esto 

^li^As^' e^g., In tbe presentation of the spolia opima (Test. 

Pliny, BN sis. 88, ‘vino rogum ne 

13 ‘Si qui homlnem liberum dolo sciens morti ouit, parlcioas 

sto ' (Paul. p. 221). , , ,. 

14 Mommsen, StaalsrechtP, ii. 42. ranlto 

18 ‘ Ut si quis imprudens o^idisset bomSne^ V . Pg 

ecisi ngnatis cius in contione oiferret arietem (Serv. 

^i^Isf^areiSm puer verberit, nst file plorssslt, poor divii 
arentum sacer esto * (Fest. p. 230). 

17 Dion. Hal. n. xv. 2. iv 

18 Plut. Romufus, 22. 

so Dion. II. X. 8. 21 76. n. Ixxiv. 8. 

22 Paul. p. 6 ; Dion. Hal. n. Ixxiv. 3. 

23 Zeifv xoTaxSoriov (Dion. Hal. n. X. 3). 
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ancestral spirits.* The Ar;pL-^t]p to wliom one half 
of the husband’s property was assigned when he 
unjustly repudiated nis wife** must undoubtedly 
have been the ancient Roman goddess TeUus, of 
whom we read as the goddess of marriage ;* and to 
her also belonged the oblation of a cow in calf 
(‘forda bos’), which, according to Pint. Numa, 12, 
was demanded from a widow who married again 
during her period of mourning. The Ceres to whom 
the spoiler of crops was delivered was without doubt 
the ancient Roman goddess of vegetation,* and not 
the Greek Demeter ; it was the latter, however, to 
whom, as Ceres Liber and Ceres Libera, the 
statutes of the Leges Sacratm (a reproduction of the 
Leges Eegice) assigned the property of one who 
infringed the privileges of thepeebs.^ 

As the sentence of ‘sacer esto’ was attached 
only to the statutes derived from the sphere of the 
ancient /as, we must not, with Mommsen {Straf- 
recht, p. 900 ff.), regard the formula as eg^ui valent 
to the capital penalty of the secular law ; in reality 
it simply handed the offender over to divine re- 
tribution, nor did it ever signify more than this 
except in so far as tlie State supplemented the 
religious penally by a civil one. The youth who 
beat his father, and thereby became ‘ divis paren- 
tum sacer ’ was not called to account by the civil 
magistrates, though in legislating for certain 
other offences the State fixed definite penalties 
and so undertook to enforce them. As we saw 
above (p. 885“), the peculiar form of the penalty im- 
posed by the XII Tables upon the injnrer of crops 
(‘suspensum Cereri necari’ [Pliny, HN xviii. 12]) 
clearly implies that the secular penalty of cruci- 
fixion was an addition to the older relirious penalty 
of ‘ Cereri sacer esto.’ The like holds good with 
regard to another offence: if a patron wilfully 
injured his client, he was, by a lex regia ascribed 
to Romulus, delivered, as saeer, to Vediovis (Dion. 
Hal. II. X. 3), and the XII Tables formulated this 
ordinance as ‘ patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit, 
sacer esto’ (Serv. vi. 609) ; the fact that the 
deity’s name is omitted in the latter formulation 
shows that the phrase ‘sacer esto’ had lost its 
original meaning, for it was necessary that the 
sentence of sacraiio should always specify a par- 
ticular deity.® That the whole procedure of conse- 
cratio capitis et bonorum'’ lay outside the sphere 
of secular justice, and belonged exclusively to that 
of religious law,® to which all formal judicial pro- 
cedure was alien, appears from tlio fact tliat the 
consecratio bonorum, which was still inflicted in 
liistorical times, and manifestly on the grounds 
of the Leges Sacrata, by the tribunes of the people 
upon those who resisted them,® was carried out 
in purely religions forms, and neither required a 
forensic process nor permitted of an appeal. 

As the IMS divinum was believed to_ have come 
into being at the foundation of the city, it could 
of course be developed indirectly by the exposi- 
tions of the priests, but could not be added to by 
the creation of fresh laws. Prom the institution of 
tlie Republic, accordingly, there was no specific 
sacred legislation, and the ius sacrum was a divi- 
sion of the ius jntblicum,'^'’ as finds clear expression 
in the formula with which the magistrate rejected 

1 Fest. p. 2S0 ; Plat Bomuius, 22. 

2 Ib. 3 Serv. jStu Iv. ICO. 

* Pliny, UN xviii. 12 ; see below. 

3 Livy, m. Iv.-lvi.; cf. Dion. Hal. vi. Ixxxix. S, x. xlU. 4. 

6 Fest. p. 318, ‘ Bacratae leges sunt, ouibus sanctum cst, qui 
quid adversus eas (cccrit, Baccr alicui deorum sit sicut famiiia 
pecuniaquo * ; ct. Dion. Hal. ii. x. 3. 

7 The abundant literature on this subject Is given In J. Mar- 
quardt, Jidm. StaalsvenraUtmff, iii.s, Leipzig, ISS5, p. 276. 

8 Cl. llacr. Fat. ni. vil. 4, ‘ sacrationis vocabnlo observanUam 
dlvtnl iuris implevit.' 

® Instances in Mommsen, StrttfrcM, p. 40. 

10 Ulpian, Dly. 1 . 1. 1. 2, ' publicum ius cst quod ad statnm reJ 
Komanac spectat, privatum quod ad sinmilorum utilitatcm . . . 
publicum ins in sacris, In sacerdotibus, in magistratibus.' 


private claims to property, ‘ aut sacrum aut publi- 
cum esse,’* i.e. ‘the property of the gods and that 
of the State are one in relation to private property.’ 
In the so-called Lex de imjoerio Vespasiani^ the 
two great divisions of divince httmana res and 
publico; privaia:q7ie res {the publico; res embracing 
also the sacrcc res) are not conjoined in such a way 
as to haply that the latter pair is a subdivision of 
the humanaires ; and Ulpian’s definition of (secular) 
jurisprudence as ‘divinarum at^ue humanarum 
rerum notitia, insti atque iniusti scientia’ (Dig. 
I. L 10. 2) no longer recognizes any distinction 
between sacred and secular law. 

LiTEiiATmiE.— M. Voi8:t, *D!e romische Elassiflcatlon voq ius 
dirinum und humanum,* in BerichU der sachs. GescUscJi* der 
Wissensehaften, Hr. [1902] 185 ff. ; T. Mommsen, Stoats* 
recht‘\ Leipzig, 18S7, U. SGff. ; W. Wax(]e Fowler, The IUU(;U 
ous Bxpenence of the Itoman People, London, 1911, pp. 109 if,, 
2700., 4800.; II. Mitteis, Bom, Pn’rafrfc/if, Lcipziir, 1912, 
1. 220. For the Leges Jtegia:: M. Voigt, *ubcr die leges 
regiae,* ASG, phll.-hist. Klasse, vil. fl87ci ; P. Kruger, Geseh, 
der QueUen und ZAtteraUir des rtmu Bechts’J^, Munich and Leipzig, 
1912, p. S0. ; fragments in C. G. Bruns and O. Gradenwitx, 
Pontes iuris rom, antigui7, Tubingen, 1009, 1. 10, 

6. WlSSOWA. 

LAW (Teutonic and Slavic). — i. Terms denot- 
ing ‘law.’ — As the conceptions of justice and law 
are everywhere of higher antiquity than the Icnow- 
ledge and use of writing, wo may assume that 
among tho Teutons and the Slavs there were at 
one time on! j' &ypa<pot vSpoi, ‘ nnivritten laws.’ The 
nature of such unirritten laws can bo discovered 
only by an analysis of the general terms used to 
designate them. Among the Slavs one of tho most 
typical terms for the idea of law is zaJconxl, a word 
found in all the Slavic tongues, and tho word 
pokonu was employed in tlie same sense. As both 
of these words are etymologically akin to the O. 
Slav, ea-cina, Czech po-enu, ‘I bemn,’ thej must 
originally have meant something like ‘bemnning,’ 
i.e. that which existed or was in force from tho 
first. This is the fundamental sense also of tho 
0. UviSB. poSlina, ‘law,’ lit. ‘the post,’ and starina, 
‘ law,’ lit. ‘ antiquity ’ ; cf. such ]^ir.ases as jjd starqf 
poSlinc Novgorodekoj, ‘ by ancient Novgorod law,’ 
dirzati vU starinc, ‘to observe the laws,’ na vsej 
starine, ‘ in retention of all previous law.’ An essen- 
tially similar idea lies at the root of the term for 
‘ law ’ common to the West Teutonic dialects, O.H.G. 
dioa, O.S. Co, A.S. or, ceio. It is true that some 
philologists regard this Teutonic word as cognate 
■with tho Lat. mqpnim, so that it would mean orig- 
inally ‘ faimesSj’ equity,’ and this is certainly pos- 
sible by phonetic laws (O.H.G. Cwa from * ai/iva= 
Lat. wqtmmfrom * aiquo); but the Slavic data just 
noted seem to make it much more prokable that 
O.H.G. Swa is related to Lat. avum, ‘eternity,’ 
Gr. alwy, ‘ long space of time,’ aUl, ‘ ever,’ and thus, 
like the Slavic zakonU, poSlina, starina, will mean 
‘ the law which_ has been in force from eternity, 
from the beginning, from of old.’ 

A second concept connoting ‘law’ and ‘equity,’ 
and common to both Teutons and Slavs — tbougli 
found also in other branches of the Indogermanio 
stock — is that of ‘ straightness ’ as contrasted with 
‘crookedness.’ Thus Goth, raihts, 0. Norse rCttr, 
A.S. riht, 0. Sax. relit (cf. also 0. Irish rcc/if, ‘ law,’ 
‘justice’), are philologically equivalent to Lat. rec- 
tus, ‘straight,^ ‘right,’ Avest. rdSta, ‘straight,’ 
‘ right,’ ‘ correct’ ; and similarly the Slav, pravida, 
pravo, ‘law,’ ‘justice,’ is derived from pravU, 
‘straight.’ We cannot doubt that this ‘straight’ 
signifies ‘ running in tlio same line with something 
else,’ i.e. ‘ in accordance with it.’ Tliis, however, 
raises the question as to what that ‘something else’ 
was. According to R. Loning (tLber Wurzel und 

rCIL ix. 459, 440 ; cl. Plant. Tnn. 1044 ; Llvj-,Iiiv. i. 12, It. 
u* o* 

\C!IL vL 930, line 17, ‘quaecunque er nsn reipubileae mn- 
lcstato<]UQ divin&rum bumaDaniis, publina mm priyatArurDQUfl 
rcrura esic ccnscblt.’ 
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Wesen des Bechts,_ Jena, 1907, passim), the norm 
was a sense of justice inherent in man. In view of 
the above interpretations of Slav. zakonU, poSlina, 
starina, and O.H.G. ewa (Lat. cevum), however, 
the present writer thinks it more natural and more 
in keeping with primitive thought to explain Germ. 
Jtecht, Slav, pravo, as signifying that which agrees 
with the usages of the earliest times. 

Other two Teutonic groups of terms denoting 
‘ law ’ are derivatives of roots originally signifying 
‘ statute,’ ‘ something fixed.’ One of these is East- 
ern Teutonic, the O. Norse log (from which A.S. 
lagu and hence ‘ law ’ itself are derived), Goth, (as 
in Jordanes, 11) bel[l)agincs, ‘laws' =* bi-lagineis, 
connected with lagjan, ‘to lay,’ and, if cognate with 
Lat. lex, going hack to the primitive Indogermanic 
language. The other group, which is represented in 
all the Teutonic dialects, and tends rather to assume 
the sense of ‘ judgment on grounds of law,’ includes 
the Goth. d6ms, in ddmjan, O. Norse ddmr, A.S. 
d6m (the regular term for ‘law,’ as in d6mh6k, 
‘law-book’), 0. Fris. ddm, 0. Sax. d6m, O.H.G. 
tuom — all cognate with Gr. rWrtfu, ‘set,’ ‘place,’ 
‘lay, ’and Skr. dhaman, ‘seat,’ ‘law,’ ‘order.’ As 
we can hardly suppose that the reference here is to 
statutes of the primitive gods, whose sphere of 
authority lay as yet ‘beyond good and evil’ (cf. 
art. Aeyak Religion, vol. ii. p. so*’), any more 
than to the statutes of kings, who in primitive 
times had no independent authority to make laws 
(ef. art. King [Teut. and Litu-Slav.], above, p. 728), 
we must regard 0. Norse log and Goth, dSms as 
denoting the statutes of those tribal assemblies, 
presided over by kings, which can be traced back 
to the Indogermanic epoch, such statutes being 
then carried in the memory of the people and so 
handed down from one generation to another (cf. 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indog ermanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s.v, ‘Volks- 
versammlung ’). 

Reference must be made, finally, to a very pecu- 
liar term for ‘law’ found in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages, viz, Goth, ioitd^ (‘ vbfios’), O, Norse vitatS, 
O.H.G. wizzdd, etc. It is formed from the Goth. 
witan, ‘to know,’ and is manifestly to be under- 
stood in the sense of the late M.H.G. wtstiiom 
(Eng. ‘wisdom’), ‘legal precedent,’ ‘instruction in 
law, but lit. ‘learning,’ i.e. the learning that con- 
sists in the knowledge and application of legal views 
and usages. 

2 . Law as oral tradition. — If we want a concise 
characterization of the legal side of primitive life 
among the Teutons and Slavs, we cannot do better 
than take the words of Nestor’s Chronicle, ch. x.: 
‘ they had the customs and the law of their fathers 
and traditions; each [tribe] its own usage.’ As 
writing was not yet in use, this ancient law of cus- 
tom (Slav, zakonfi, O.H.G. Swa) could, of course, be 
preserved from age to age only by oral tradition. 
How this was done in remote antiquity we have 
no direct or definite means of knowing, but _we 
may gain some idea of the method by observing 
the corresponding state of matters found among 
peoples who still remained without legal documente 
till far on in historical times. Among_ Teutonic 
peoples this was the case with the Scandinavians, 

'The highest civic position was that of “the man of law’’(/op- 
maiSr, ISgsoguma^Sr). He was the living code and the custodian 
of the law for the province and the diet ; he was the director of 
the Thing, he announced its decisions to the public, and in cases 
of doubt expounded the law. It was his duty to keep a knowledge 
of law alive among the people, and, as is prescribed h 5 ’ the Ice- 
landic graugans and recommended by the Scandinavian statutes, 
he had every three years to stand upon the “ cliff of the law" and 
recite intelligibly to all the whole civil law, and once a year the 
procedure of the law-courts (pingshop)’ (K. Weinhold, Altnord- 
isches Lehen, Berlin, 1856, p. 400). 

Such ‘ men of law,’ as ofiScial guardians and pre- 
servers of primitive legal tradition, who in Scandi- 
navia were preferably resorted to even when at 


length movements were made towards reducing 
the laws to writing, must have played a part also 
among the other Teutonic peoples from remote 
times. In references to the documentary formula- 
tion of ancient popular laws, we often hear of sapU 
entes, t’.e. ‘the learned’ (cf, Goth. viit6p, ‘law,’ 
‘legal_ decision ’), as those to whom the work was 
committed. Thus Charlemagne (Capit. ann. 789, 
cap. 62) says : ‘ lex a sapientibus populo composita.’ 
From a prologue to a collection of ancient popular 
laws we learn that Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
when at Chalons, selected a number of men learned 
in the laws (‘ viros sapientes qui in regno suo leg- 
ibus_ antiquis eruditi erant ’) -with a view to re- 
cording the usages of the Franks, iJamans, and 
Bavarians. The law of the Frisians contains sup- 
plements by the sapientes Wlemarus and Saxomun- 
dus, and that of the Thuringians by the former. 
With reference to the ordinance of the Lex Salica, 
a prologue dating from the 6th cent, states that in 
the days when the people were still heathens four 
men selected by the ‘ rectores ’ of the people had 
expounded the Salic law in three assemblies (cf. 0. 
Stobbe, Gesch. der deutschen Reehtsmiellen, Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64, i. 16 f.; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
gesch. i.**, Leipzig, 1906, p. 298). These sapientes, 
whose legal formulce are referred to in the sources 
as iM(ftcia(‘ decisions,’ ‘opinions’), may be compared 
to the Scandinavian ‘men of law,’ and we may 
safely assume that among the Teutons there had 
existed from time immemorial a class of ‘ erudite 
men’ who carried in their minds the ancient law 
of custom in fixed formulse, and publicly recited 
it on given occasions. From traces still found in 
Scandinavia (cf. K. von Amira, Grundriss des ger- 
man. Rechts^, Strassburg, 1901, p. SOS'.), it may be 
inferred that these fixed forms were at first metri- 
cal; and with this we may compare what Aristotle 
says of the AgathjTsians, a Transylvanian people, 
viz. that before they had a knowledge of writing 
they expressed their laws in song, so that they 
might not forget them.^ 

3 . The beginnings of codification. — ^Whether, 
like the Teutons, the Slavs had among them in 
pre-historic times a special class of learned men 
who carried in their memories the ancient law of 
use and wont, and on given occasions communicated 
it to the people, we have no definite means of 
knowing. The two races, however, are certainly 
so far alike that their first attempts to reduce 
their laws to writing (and it is only with such 
beginnings that the present article can deal) were 
due to their contact with the civilized peoples of 
the South, and to the need of having their 
relations with these regulated by law, the move- 
ment, in the case of the Teutons, being a result 
of their coming into touch with_ the Romans, 
while the Slavs (Russians) were similarly mfiu- 
enced by their intercourse with Byzantium. In 
the Romanic area arose the Lex Salica and the 
Lex Ribuaria-, the two West Gothic law-books 
and the Edict of Theodoric, king of the Extern 
Goths ; the two Burgundian codes and the iidicts 
of the Longobards. These, as well as the Lex 
Alamannorum, the Lex Baiwariorum, and the 
three sets of popular laws (Thuringian, bnsian, 
Saxon) reduced to -writing at the 
Charlemagne, were all in Latin, while the ."**0 ’ 
Saxon code, which is closely connected rvith the 

Lex Saxonnm, was the only one of 
Teutonic law-books which used the native 
language.® 

lijSTt vplv Imcra^BcLt ypigpara, )5Jov voOf 
cirtAaSuvrai, fimrep cV AyoSvptroiv tTt/iwffairt (Hreo • 

S Further details are given tuUy *” n 

Brunner, op. cit . ; B. Schrode^ n;- fZfsttze der 

Sechtsgesch.B, i., Leipzig, ItOIl JV Gentry der 

A 7 iQe,Uachsen^f Leipzig:, 1858 ; F. Liebennann, D 
AngiUdchsen, Halle, 1903. 
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On Slavic soil, again, it was the relations 
between the Russians and the Greeks that gave 
occasion to the earliest written formulations of 
legal enactments. These were the treaties of 
Mace (dogovory) between Prince Oleg and the 
Greeks (A.D. 912), and between Prince Igor and 
the same people (A.D. 945).' The investigations 
of Ewers^ seem to show that Oleg’s document is 
the main treaty, and that Igor’s contains later 
supplements. I'he purpose of each was to bring 
the relations between Russians and Greeks under 
legal regulations ; cf., e.g., § 3 of Oleg’s treaty, 
referring to homicide : 

‘ If a Russian Mils a Christian, or a Christian a Russian, he 
shall die at the place where he committed the homicide. If, 
however, ho who committed the homicide flees, then, if he 
possesses property, the nearest kinsman of the slain man shall 
take his portion acsordtnff fo (he lav>(po zakoni), but the wife 
of the slayer shall take as much as falls to her according to (tie j 
fate,’ etc. ! 

As may be inferred from this extract, the treaty 
makes frequent reference to the Russian law 
(zakonA) wnich, in view of what has already been 
said, would be no more than an unwritten law of i 
custom, and of which we have the earliest written 
deposit in the treaties of Oleg and Igor designed 
to regulate the intercourse of Greeks and Russians. 
As was shofvn above, similar considerations, 
mutatis mutandis, underlie the various leges 
Barbaroriim. The earliest codification of the 
Russian law of custom, or of part of it, for the 
Russians themselves, will then be found in the first 
form of the Bussicafa Pravda,^ which, according 
to tradition, Jaroslav (A.D. 1019-54) presented as 
a gift to his allies, the Novgorodians, '. . . and 
gave them a law (pravdu), and caused a statute 
to be written, saying, “Walk according to this 
document.’” As Ewers remarks, ‘So arose the 
earliest legal document of the Russians, intended 
primarily for Novgorod, but it must soon have 
become operative throughout Russia, os there was 
no other written law in its way.’ 

It ought to be noted, however, that L. K. 
Goetz ‘ takes quite a different view from the fore- 
going. He is of opinion (p. 238) that the references 
to ‘ Russian law ’ found in the treaties of Oleg and 
Igor really presuppose the existence of a document 
— the Pravda in its original form (ns in Goetz, 
pp. 6-11 ; Jirecek, iii. 1-17 ; Ewers, pp. 264-270)— 
since, ns he believes, that earliest formulation of 
the Russian law of custom was free from all ex- 
traneous (Greek or Teutonic) influence, and dates 
from a time anterior to Vladimir — from the first 
half of the 9th, if not indeed from the Sth century. 
He certainly admits that it was in no sense an 
official document, and supposes that it was written 
for purely private purposes by, say, a Judge of the 
local law-court (see King [Teut. and Litu-Slav.]), 
who ‘ made tliese notes to serve as a guide in cases 
where he might have to pronounce a legal decision 
regarding the amount of compensation ’ (p. 230)._ It 
is hardly possible to arrive at certain conclusions 
regarding these matters, although the theory that 
the Busskaja Pravda had a private origin such as 
Goetz conjectures does not appe.ar to the present 
writer to be verj’- probable. 

linERATCKr.— This has been sulliciently indicated in the 
course of the article. O. SCIIRADER. 

LEAVEN. — Leaven is that which produces fer- 
mentation in a mass of dough. The Hebrew word 
s^6r was the designation of the piece of dough 
already infected b5' the leaven which w.as put into 
the flour to communicate the leaven to the entire 
1 Tests in n. JircJek, Seed Zdkonnv Sloranskiich, Prague, 
ISSO, p. 1 ff., tr. in J. P. G. Ewers, Das iilUste Jlecht der 
RtiSsen, Dorp.at, 1S20, p. ISCff. 

- Op. cif, p. 12S. 

s Text in Jirecek, nos. iii. and iv. ; tr. in Ewers, p. 2G1 g. 

* Das russische RccM (Russiaja Prarda), i., ‘ Die aitest* 
Redaction dcs mssifehen Koohts,’ Stuttgart, 1910. 


mass before it was baked. Dough that had risen 
tlirough the influence of this leaven was called 
hdmes. Leaven might either be communicated by 
contagion, by mixing yeast with water, or spring 
np spontaneously, especially in a warm climate 
like Palestine. Bread that was entirely free from 
leaven was called ma^^ah, ‘unleavened bread.’ 
Ordinarily in the warm climate of Syria twenty- 
four hours was sufficient for a mass of dough to 
become thorouglily leavened. Pliny (HN xviii. 
26) states that the best yeast was made among the 
Romans by kneading millet or a fine brand of wheat 
with must at vintage time. The earlj* Hebrews, 
however, appear to have depended entirely upon 
the s^6r, or leavened piece of dough, to preserve 
and transmit the leaven. The later Jews probably 
used the lees of wine as yeast. 

Leaven, like all striking forms of germ growth, 
made a profound impression Mon the thought and 
institutions of the Hebrews. Ignorant as they were 
of its real nature, they interpreted it as it appealed 
to their senses. The fact that it soured the dough 
in which it was placed led them to classify it as a 
type of cormption. Therefore everything infected 
with leaven was in time regarded as unfit for use 
in certain parts of the sacrificial ritual. Plutarch 
has most clearly voiced this widely held belief : 

‘Now leaven is itself the offspring of corruption and corrupts 
the mass of dough with which it has been mixed’ tQuaest. 
Rom. 109). 

Am 4’ indicates, however, that leaven offerings, 
either in principle or in practice, were not wholly 
forbidden in the ritual of northern Israel. Lv 7“ 
and 23" also provide that the bread eaten by the 
priest might contain leaven, and indicate that 
leavened cakes were presented in connexion with 
the Eeast of Weeks. Here the early use of wine 
(Lv 23"; cf. also Ex 29", Nn 16“ 2S’’'*), which 
must in many cases have been fermented, in con- 
nexion with sacrifijgs presents a suggestive analogy 
and indicates thdTthe prorision against that which 
contained evidence of corruption was not primitive 
or absolute. W. Robertson Smith (Rc7. Sem.\ 
London, 1894, p. 221) has suggested that in its 
earliest form the legal prohibition of leaven applied 
only to the Passover, and in the oldest code (J) of 
Ex 34“ and 23" the prohibition is thus limited. 
The extension of the prohibition to the showbread 
and then to all cereal offerings (Lv 2‘’ " 7“ 8“, 
Nu 6") evidently represents a later stageof develop- 
ment, under the influence of the popular idea that 
leaven represented corruption, and from the de-sire 
(so manifest in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel) 
absolutely to exclude from the ritual eveiything 
inconsistent with the idea of Jahweh’s perfect holi- 
ness. The original re.ason for the use of unleavened 
bread in connexion with the Passover meal appears 
to have been simpler. In primitive times, and still 
among the Arabs on a lowstnge of civilization, bread 
was made and cooked at once. The Passover, in its 
latest Jewish form, evidently represented a bind- 
ing of the older nomadic spring festival and the 
first of the three great Canaanite harvest festivals. 
After the Hebrews passed over to the agricultural 
stage, it marked the time when the siclcle was first 
put in the sUinding grain and the people brought 
to the Deity the first sheaves gathered from their 
fields (cf. C. F. Kent, Israel’s Bates and Leg. Pre- 
cedents, London, 1907, p. 238 f.). During this busy 
first week of harvest the people had no time to wait 
for the slow working of the leaven, but gladly ate 
the bread made hastily from the unleavened dough. 
Thus tlie custom grew into an institution confirmed 
by the earliest Hebrew laws. In later times it pre- 
sented such a marked contrast to existing usage 
that the Passover itself was frequently designated 
as the Feast of Unleavened Bread, i'he tendency 
to regard leaven as a type of putrefaction doubtless 
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fortified this earlier custom and explains the ten- 
dency, already noted, to extend the prohibition to 
all cereal offerings. It is paralleled by the extension 
of a similar prohibition so as to include all fermented 
liquors. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics leaven was 
used figuratively in early literature in two very 
difierent senses. In Mt 13® and its parallel, 
Lk it is used by Jesus as a symbol of the 
quiet, pervasive, and rapid extension of the prin- 
ciples of the rule or kingdom of God in human 
society. Its more common use is illustrated by 
I\It (cf. Mk 8^', Lk 12'), where Jesus warns 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians. It is a pregnant, con- 
crete figure, which well describes the secret, per- 
sistent, corrupting influence of Jesus’ foes, who 
were seeking in an underhand way to pervert the 
loyalty even of His immediate followers. The 
Rabbinical \vriters also used leaven as a symbol 
of sin and corruption. St. Paul, in 1 Co 6® and 
Gal 5®, evidently quotes a familiar proverb which 
graphically reflects this current idea: ‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump,’ In 1 Co 6®'- he 
goes on to develop a figure based on the well-known 
Jewish custom of thoroughly cleansing their houses 
of all leaven in preparation for the joyous Passover 
feast ; ' Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump ? Purge out the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. 
For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.’ 

The Roman Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
‘ farinamfermentoimbutam’ (Aul. Gell. x. xv, 19). 
In other ethnic religions leaven plays little part, 

LtrERATDSB.— There is no literature beyond what is cited In 
the article. C. F. KENT. 

LEGALISM.— See NoMiSM. 

LEIBNIZ.— I. Life,— Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- i 
niz, or Leibnitz, was bom at Leipzig on 1st July 
1646. His father, a professor of Moral Philosophy i 
at the University of the same town, died in 1652, j 
leaving his son under the care of his young widow 
(his third wife), who appears to have discharged 
her duties with admirable skill. The family was 
well-connected, of the official class, with consider- 
able means, and the mother, a religious woman, 
impressed on her children the importance of main- 
taining the good name of their ancestors. Leibniz 
became in great measure his own teacher, and even 
in his earliest days his love of study was extra- 
ordinary. He learned Latin by himself at the age 
of eight, and at ten, by the advice of a neighbour, 
his father’s library was to his great joy opened to 
him, with the words, ‘Tolle, lege.’ One study 
succeeded another in the case of this extraordinary 
boy, who, after mastering Latin and Greek, de- 
voted himself to the learning of the Schools. At 
the age of fifteen, in 1661, he became a student at 
the University of Leipzig. But the teaching there 
was not such as to satisfy him, and it was through 
his private study that he became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Descartes. He also read Francis 
Bacon, Cardan, Campanella, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and he soon realized the distinction between the 
new and the old methods of science. The summer 
of 1663 was spent at Jena under Weigel, a mathe- 
matician as well as a philosopher, and his interest 
in mathematics developed from this time, though 
it was not until later in life that he reached the 
deeper study of the science. The years 1663-66 
were occupied in legal studies, and in the last of 
those years he obtained his doctorate of law at 


^tdorf (not having already received it at Ids own 
University of Leipzig), and the brilliancy of his 
dissertation procured him the ofler of a professorid 
however, he declined, having, as he 
said, different ends in view. His mother died in 
1664, and he never visited his native to^vn attain 
except in passing. Although not yet twenty-one, 
he had already written several remarkable essays, 
which showed^ the trend of his later work. One of 
them dealt with the importance of the historical 
method in law. Nuremberg was Leibniz’s next 
place of abode, and there he became (like his great 
predecessor, Descartes) acquainted with the Order 
of the Eosicrucians, of which he became, indeed, 
a member. What was more important, he also 
became acquainted there with J. C. von Boinehurg, 
who had been first minister to the Elector of Mainz, 
and by whose advice he botli printed his Worn 
Methodus in 1667 and dedicated and presented it 
to the Elector, This act determined the young 
man’s future life, for he entered the Elector’s 
service in consequence of the acquaintance then 
made. Leibniz now took to political writing ; he 
defended (unsuccessfully) the claims of the German 
candidate to the crown of Poland in 1669, and in 
1670, in his Thoughts on Public Safety, he advo- 
cated a new league ( ‘ Rheinbund ’) for the protec- 
tion of Germany. He also brought forward the 
proposal that the French king, Louis xiv., instead 
of marching on Holland (a st^ then imminent), 
should make an expedition to Egypt. Letters re- 
ferring to this scheme were sent to Louis byBoine- 
burg, and in 1672 Leibniz, as the author of the 
memorial, was requested to go to Paris. This 
he did, but he was never granted the interview 
which he desired. The history of the scheme was 
hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian Library 
until Napoleon learnt of it on taking possession of 
Hanover in 1803, 

In Paris Leibniz became acquainted with Des- 
cartes’s successors Arnauld and Malebranche, and 
also with physicists such as Christian Huypns, 
and he was soon immersed in the study or the 
philosophical and scientific questions on which he 
proceeded to write. As early as 1671 he had 
written Hypothesis physica nova, an essay on 
physics, and more especially on the subject of 
gravitation, so that he was already known in the 
scientific world. His tour was extended to London, 
where he became acquainted with Boyle, Olden- 
burg, and Newton. A calculating machine (an 
improvement on that of Pascal), which was one 
of bis many scientific inventions, was exhibited at 
the Royal Society of Iiondon, and he was elected 
a Fellow in 1673. It is from this period that his 
studies in higher mathematics date, apd he now 
entered upon the series of investigations which 
culminated in his discovery of the differential and 
integral calculus. This gave rise to a 
troversy with Newton as to which of them first 
invented the mathematical method of the calcnlus. 
This famous controversy resulted in the conclusion 
that, though Ne-wton was in possession of a similar 
method as early as 1665, in aU probability was 
not Icnowm to Leibniz. Each discovered the method 
independently. Leibniz published 
the method in 1684 ; Newton’s was first published 

^In 1673 Leibniz entered the employment of Duke 
Frederick of Bninswick-Luneburg as librarian an 
private councillor, and in 1676 lie 
Hanover, visiting Spinoza in Holland on liis 
At Hanover he passed the rest of his lue. 
supported by his pen the claims of 
in various ways, and also -wrote a liistery 
Bmnswick-Liineburg family, for which 
had to travel in Germany, Austoa, and itaij. 
At Rome he was offered the custodianship ol tne 
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Vatican T^Hjinry liy the pope, but one of the con- 
ditions was that he should become a Roman 
Catholic, and to this Leibniz would not consent. 
He was, however, interested in a scheme which 
was then being mooted for the reunion of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, and it 
was in connexion with this discussion that he 
■wrote, in 168G, Systema theoloyicttm, in which he 
tried to find some common standing-ground be- 
tween the two religions. The letters to Leibniz 
from Bossuet and others show that the writers 
hoped to convert him to Roman Catholicism ; and, 
when it was clear that they would not succeed, 
the letters ceased. He later attenmted to recon- 
cile the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, also 
without success. In addition to his literary pur- 
suits, Leibniz interested himself in the minin" 
operations carried on in the Harz Mountains and 
in the coining of silver found there. 

In 1690 Leibniz was appointed librarian at 
"Wolfenbiittel, and some years later he formed a 
friendship ■ndth the Electress Sophia Charlotte of 
Brandenburg and her mother Princess Sophia of 
Hanover. It was through this friendship that his 
connexion with Berlin arose, and he was invited 
thither in 1700. In this year the Academy which 
he planned was founded by Frederick l. of Prussia 
wth Leibniz as President for life. He proceeded 
to suggest the establishment of similar societies in 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna, 'with various 
degrees of success. In recognition of this work 
Leibniz was made privy councillor of justice by 
the Elector of Braudenburg ; the same honour was 
given him by the Elector of Hanover and by Peter 
the Great of Russia. He likewise had the distinc- 
tion of being granted an imperial pri'vy councillor- 
ship when on a visit to Vienna in 1712, while he 
was also made a baron of the Empire (Reichs- 
freiherr). 'While in Berlin he had much pleasant 
intercourse at Charlottenburg with his royal pupU 
the Electress Sophia Charlotte, and her death in 
1705 was a severe blow to him. Indeed subse- 
quently to that event his visits to Berlin became 
less frequent, and that which took place in 1711 
■was the last. After the visit to Vienna in 1712 
he returned to Hanover in 1714, but the Elector 
George had by that time gone to England to 
assume the cro^vn, and Leibniz was disappointed 
at not being asked to accompany him, since he had 
supported his father’s claims to_ the Elector’s hat. 
He was directed instead to remain in Hanover and 
finish his history of Brunswick. This was the last 
work of his life. He died on November 14th, 1716, 
and his last years were far from happy. He was 
ill, neglected after his royal friend’s death by those 
who should have helped him, and embittered by 
many controversies ; and, when the end came, 
hardly any notice was taken of it either in Berlin 
or in London, whither his sovereign had gona 
His only mourner in Hanover was Eckhart, his 
secretary, and not till 1787 was a monument 
erected to his memory. To the lost he showed a 
marvellous power of work in very many directions ; 
indeed his attainments were those of an almost 
rrniversal kind, and such ns have seldom been 
equalled. As he was naturally ambitious, the ne- 
glect from which he sufl'ered pained him greatly. 

It is matter for regret that Leibniz’s teaching 
has to be derived in great measure from isolated 
papers, sketches, and letters. In 1703-04 he 
worked out his criticisms on Locke’s Essay, but 
the author’s death prevented their publication. 
In 1710 appeared his most important philosophical 
work, the Essais dc thtodictc sur la hontt dc Dint, 
la libcrtC dc Vhomme, ct Voriginc du mal. In 
1714 he wrote Za Monadologic, and in that year 
there also appeared the Frincipcs dc la nature et 
dc la gr&cc. During his latter years he corre- 


sponded (by the desire of the Queen of England) 
with Samuel Clarke ' sur Dien, Tfime, I’espace, la 
dur^e.’ 

2 , Philosophy. — ^Leibniz’s philosophical doctrines 
are mainly concerned with the mode in which sub- 
stance is to be conceived. They represent a distinct 
advance on the Cartesian "riew, which took for 
granted that there were two substances, connected 
only, if indeed they were connected at all, by the 
power of God. Thus Cartesianism showed itself 
to be a dualism which successive philosophers have 
in dilTerent ways done their best to solve. Spinoza, 
of course, endeavoured to absorb them into one 
Divine Substance. For him ‘determination is 
negation,’ and so far did he carry this doctrine 
that in his case unity is preserved only at the ex- 
pense of the reality of the parts ; the Substance, 
that is to say, is self-existent and unconditional, 
requiring no other thing from which it is formed, 
or part wliich may determine it. This develop- 
ment of the Carteian doctrine is, no doubt, a 
consistent one, and one which carried the principle 
to its logical conclusion, but it ends in something 
which much resembles the Oriental theory of ab- 
solute self-identity. Leibniz, on the other hand, 
accepts the multiplicity of substance (the ultimate 
reality), which he terms monads (an expression 
originally perhaps adopted from the rythagoreans, 
but more directly from Giordano Bruno), and these 
monads he proceeds to determine. Assuming that 
substance can be conceived only as force, he states 
that the metaphysical view of monads is that they 
are simple substances without parts, and, as there 
are no parts, there can be ‘neither extension, form, 
nor divisibility.’ No dissolution of these elements 
need be feared, and there is no conceivable way in 
which they can be destroyed by natural means. 
Nor can they by these means come into being. 
Thus a monad can become existent or come to an 
end only all at once, t.e. by creation in the one 
instance or anniliilation in the other. 

These monads arc therefore, so to speak, centres 
of force, as distinguished from manifestations of 
world-force. They are not to bo confused with the 
atoms of Democritus or the materialists, inasmuch 
as they have within them the power of action ; 
indeed it is their nature to act, and they also have 
what might be called a spiritual nature. In his 
Monadology, Leibniz states' thnt_ the monad like- 
wise has ‘perception and appetition.’ The per- 
ception is, however, not necessarily conscious 
perception, since conscious perception represents 
another stage, which he calls ‘ apperception.’ In 
perception we have a unity which has a multi- 
plicity of relations, and is thus variously modified. 
Likewise the appetition is not necessarily conscious 
desire or will it represents change within the 
identity of a simple substance. Hence we must 
conceive the monad as possessed of spontaneity 
and as capable of evohing its nature and experi- 
ence from itself. It is not inert and passive, but 
is a microcosm, ‘the universe in little’; indeed 
Leibniz goes so far ns to make ■use of the Aristo- 
telian term, and say that the monads are entelechies 
because they have a 

‘certain perlection which makes them the sources ot their 
internal activities, so to speak, incorporeal automata ' (J 18). 

They are not, however, pure entelechies, as is shown 
by the differences among themselves. 

‘Each monad must be different from every other. For in 
nature there are never two beings which are perfectly alike ’ 
(§»)• 

Ho considers that the Cartesian -view of perception 
is "wrong, because it treats as non-existent those 
perceptions of which we are not commonly aware, 
and he believes that this causes a failure to dis- 
tinguish between a prolonged unconsciousness 
and death; this error has even ‘confirmed ill- 
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balanced minds in the opinion that souls are 
mortal ’ (§ 14). 

Leibniz does not give the name ‘ soul ’ to every- 
thing that has perception and desires; for such, 
he says, the general name monads or entelechies 
should sufSce. 

The name of 'souls,' he considers, should be reserved for 
those ‘in whom perception is more distinct, and is accom- 
panied by memory’ (§ 19), ‘Memorj’ provides the soul with 
a kind of consecutiveness which copies [imite] reason, but 
which is to be distingruished from if (§ 26). 'It is the know- 
ledge of necessary and eternal truths that distinguishes us 
from the mere animal and gives us Reason and the Sciences, 
raising us to the knowledge of ourselves and of God. And it 
is this in us that is called the rational soul or mind fesprifl’ 
(§29). 

This knowledge makes us conscious of ourselves, 
of substance, and of God ; it teaches us that what 
is limited in us is in Him -without limits. 

Eeasoning is founded by Leibniz on two OTeat 
principles : (1) that of Contradiction, by whidi tve 
judge that to be false which involves a contra- 
diction and that true which is contradictory to the 
false ; and (2) that of Sufficient Beason, whereby 
we hold that there can be no fact, real or existent, 

‘ unless there is a sufficient reason wliy it should 
be so and not otherwise, even although these 
reasons usually cannot be known to us.’ There 
are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning 
and fact. 

‘Truths of reasoning are necessary, and their opposite is im- 
possible ; truths of fact are contingent, and their opposite is 
possible ’ (§ 33). 

Then, again, the organic body of each living 
thing is a kind of divine machine or naturiu 
automaton, 

‘ which infinitely surpasses all artificial automata. . . . For a 
machine made by the skill of man is not a machine in each 
of its parts. . . . But the machines of nature, namely living 
bodies, are still machines in their smallest parts ad infiaitum’ 1 
& 04 ). ! 

Each portion of matter is not only infinitely 
divisible but also actually subdivided without 
end. The smallest particle of matter has in it a 
world of creatures— diving beings, animals, ente- 
lechies, souls— and nothing is sterile, or fallow, 
or dead, or confused save in appearance. Each 
living body has a dominant entelechy (in the 
animal the soul), but the members of this body 
are full of other living beings, plants, and animals, 
each of which has its dominant entelechy or soul. 

There is never absolute birth (g&n€ration) nor 
complete death consisting in the separation of 
soul from body. 

‘ What we call births are developments, growths, while what 
we cal] deaths are envelopments and diminutions ’ (§ 73). 
Organic bodies do not really proceed from chaos, 
but always from seeds in which there was some 
pre-formation. 

‘ The organic body was already there before conception, hut 
also a soul in this body, and in short the animal itself’ (} 74). 
The animal is merely prepared for the great trans- 
formation of becoming another kind of animal. 

The fact that the soul and the animal itself are 
alike indestructible makes it easier for Leibniz to 
explain his theory of the union of or material 
agreement between soul and organic body. Both 
soul and body follow their own laws, and 
‘ they agree with each other in virtue of the pre-established 
harmony between all substances, since they are all repre- 
Gentattves of one and the same universe * (§ 78). 

Souls and bodies, the two realms of efficient causes 
and final causes, are in harmony with one another. 
This is the famous doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, which is often misrepresented, since it 
is said to be arbitrarily dependent on the will of 
God, whereas in reality it proceeds from the very 
nature of the monads themselves as percipient, 
spontaneous beings. Leibniz believes that Des- 
cartes was not far off from his doctrine, and that 
he would have arrived at it had he kno^vn that 
there was a 

‘ law of nature affirming the conservation of the same total 
diwotion in matters ’ (} SO). 


The Leihnizian and Cartesian theories of me- 
chanical physics were the subject of much con- 
troversy. For Descartes’s theory of the constancv 
of the quantity of motion in the world, Leibniz 
substitutes the principle of the conservation of 
vis viva, but the long controversy was probably 
due in great measure to the ambiguity of the 
terms employed. It really concerns the conser- 
vation of momentum as compared -nith the con- 
servation of energy, which is what Leibniz 
maintains. For Leibniz, motion is simply a 
change of position. It is not a positive quality 
belonging to the moving of a body, but a relative 
one, and rest itself is merely an infinitely small 
degree of motion. 

Leibniz illustrates his theory of pre-established 
harmony by the well-known example of the two 
clocks. There are three alternative methods by 
which they may be made to keep perfect time 
with one another: (1) the machinery of the one 
may actually move the other, being connected, 
e.g., by a piece of wood, which represents Locke’s 
theory of mutual influence ; (2) whenever one 
moves the mechanism, a similar alteration may 
he made in the other by a skilled workman, whicli 
is the doctrine of the Occasionalists ; or (3) the 
clocks may have been so perfectly constructed at 
the first as to continue to correspond at every 
instant without any further influence or assistance, 
which is Leibniz’s view of a pre-established 
harmony. Another simile that he uses is, how- 
ever, a more adequate one: he compares the 
monads to two independent bands of musicians 
playing in perfect harmony. 

As regards our knowledge, it is all developed by 
the soul’s oivn activity, and sensuous perception 
is but a confused sort of knowledge. Locke had 
denied that there were any innate ideas, and held 
that all onr knowledge must reach us from outside, 
and through the senses. Descartes believed that 
it came from pure thought and independently of 
the senses. Leibniz held that his theory harmon- 
ized the two. The soul of man as monad is an 
active spontaneous force, and its ideas are innate, 
but they are not clear and distinct, as Descartes 
rvould liave us believe. To begin with, they are 
confused and imperfect, and it is only by means 
of a developing force that they reach clearness 
and self-e-vidence. Locke’s sensation is really con- 
fused perception, and it is made clear only by the 
result of an internal experience. _ Human know- 
ledge is both a priori and a posteriori. 

' As there is a perfect harmony between the two re;Ums ip 
nature^ one of efficient ond the other of final causes, there la 
another harmony between the physical realm of nature ana 
the moral realm of grace, i.e. between God. as Architect of tne 
mechanism [machine) of the universe, and God considered ns 
Monarch of the Divine City of spirits [espnts)’ (S 87). 

Thus Leibniz justifies the ways of God to man, 
the punishment of some, and the reward of others, 
as being in accordance -with the divine hariminy. 
Could we sufficiently understand the order of the 
universe, we should find that it is impossible to 
make it better than it is. Leibniz therefore makes 
God the necessary postulate of morality, and in 
his TUodicte he works out his theology and 
defends his view of the universe as the best 
possible world, and shows how faith and reMon 
may he found to coincide and harmonize, ooa 
must either exist as a self-existent Being or be 
impossible. The udll is an effort towards that 
which one finds good, and is free only m the sense 
of being exempt from extenial control, ami, as ic 
has a sufficient reason for its action, detemmea 
by what seems good to it. Freedom 
following reason, while servitude comes ttom 
folloiving the passions which proceed from con- 

^”probably^Lw philosophers have suffered more 
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than Leibniz from misrepresentation of their 
systems. We have Voltaire’s stinging satire of 
the doctrine of the ‘ best possible world ’ in bis 
Canclide, but that was a satire more than a mis- 
representation. The doctrine of the pre-established 
harmony, however, lent itself to easy caricature, 
as did that of the living monads. Few of Leibniz’s 
writings were published during his lifetime, and he 
left masses of MSS in detached papers and little 
treatises, diOBcult to sort out. His two principles 
of contradiction and sufRcient reason were never 
clearly related to one another, and existed, so to 
speak, side by side in independence. Newton’s 
physics did not altogether accord with Leibniz’s 
metaphysics, and Newton’s triumrfi meant cor- 
responding discredit to Leibniz. His successor, 
Christian Wolf, though he systematized his 
philosophy, was not a true follower, or at least 
he followed him in a pedantic way. Perhaps Kant 
understood his position better, although be ad- 
vanced far beyond it. Hegel terms it an ‘ artificial 
system,’ but he appreciates its worth as showing 
forth the principle of individuality. Goethe 
adopted the Leibnizian conception of monads 
and souls. Later on Lotze re-constructed the 
philosophy of Leibniz on his revolt as a man of 
science against the idealism of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegm, though he was influenced by Kantian 
doctrines and rejected much of Leibniz’s teaching. 

[3. Mathematics. — Leibniz was a pioneer in the 
science of comparative philology, and compared 
and collected various remote languages ; tliis was 
out one of his very numerous studies outside philo- 
sophy. It was to mathematics, however, that 
he specially devoted his attention. Leibniz’s 
mathematical studies were carried beyond what 
was usual at the time under Weigel at Jena in 
1663. The dc Arte Combinatoria, which he wrote 
in 1666, is of logical rather than mathematical 
interest. In 1673, when in London, he told Pell 
that he had obtained the summation of infinite 
series by ditierences, but in this he had been antici- 
pated. After this he studied under Huygens in 
Paris. Among other results at this period, he ob- 
tained the importantseries ^ =1 --i-fiy . . 

He now' began his great work on the infinitesimal 
calculus. He started with the conception, pre- 
viously employed by Barrow, Newton’s teacher, 
of a ‘ tri.angulum characteristicum ’ at any point 
on the curve. This consists of the chord joining 
two adjacent points, together -with parallels to the 
axes of co-oruinates drawn through these points. 
In the limit w'hen these points come to coincide 
with the given point, the chord becomes the tangent 
at it. AA^ith the aid of this conception he attacked 
problems of tangency, showing that the so-called 
‘ inverse problems of tangents ’ could be reduced to 
quadratures, or, in modem terminology, integra- 
tions. He regarded integration as a summation of 
infinitesimals. His original notation for f ydx was 
‘ omn.y,’ onin. standing for omnia. Later he intro- 
duced the sj'mbols f, standing for S, or Summa, 
and d, for differentia, which are still used in the 
calculus. By 1676 he had applied the new methods 
to the ‘ direct problems of tangents ’ and to solid 
geometry, and in the following year he gave cor- 
rect rules for the diflerentiation of sums, product!?, 
powers, and other functions. 

In 16S4 he published his first paper on the differ- 
ential calculus in the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum. 
Besides tangency, maxima and minima and refrac- 
tion are treated ; dy and dx are still apparently 
taken as finite, though small. 

Two years later ho gave a sketch of the integral 
calculus in the same journal. Here dy and dx are 
regarded as quantities, though infinitely small. 
His final position appear8_ to have been that they 
are ‘quantitates assignabiles ’ which spring from 


‘quantitates inassignabiles’ by the law of con- 
tinuity, but on the whole question ho showed 
considerable vacillation. His view of the c.alculus, 
though more general, and perhaps more fruitful, 
than Newton’s, w’as on the whole less consistent 
and logical. Thus he always seems to have regarded 
a curve as a polygon with infinitesimal sides, wliilst 
Newton usually considered it as generated by the 
continuous motion of a point. In the minds of 
both, however, there was probably enough confusion 
to justify Berkeley’s attack in The Analyst. 

Some idea of the varietj’and magnitude of Leib- 
niz’s mathematical achievements can be gathered 
from the fact that, besides the notation of the 
calculus, we owe to him the words ‘co-ordinate’ 
and ‘axis of co-ordinates’ in analytical geometry, 
the beginnings of the theories of determinants, 
osculation, and envelopes, and the method of partial 
fractions. ‘Leibniz’s theorem’ deals with the re- 
peated differentiation of a product. In mechanics 
hiswork, though fruitful, containsmanyerrors. He 
regarded vis viva, which varies ns the square of the 
velocity, as the proper measure of the force in a 
movingbody, whUstDescartes had used momentum, 
varying directly as the velocity, for this purpose. 
Though the attack on Descartes was uniustiGcd, 
yet this view ultimately led to the fundamental 
modem conception of energy. — J. B. S. HaldaN'E.] 

Literatiihe. — N one of the many editions of Leibniz’s works 
Is complete. There is, first of all, the Opera Omnia, by L. 
Dutens, Genova, 176S, whieh was held to he complete when 
published. In 1W3 G. H. Pertz befjan an edition of his works 
(1st ser. ‘ History,’ 4 vols., Hanover, 1813-47, 2nd scr. ‘ Philo- 
sophical,' 1 vol., incomplete, Berlin, 1840). The only com- 
plete edition of his mathematical works is the third of the 
same series, ‘Leibnizens matbematische Schritten,’ cd. C. J. 
Gcrhardt, 7 vols. and supplementary vol., Halle and Berlin, 
1850-03. The most important edition of his philosophical works 
Is by C. J. Gcrhardt, Die philosophisehen Sehri/len von 6. IP. 
Leibniz, 7 vols., Berlin, 1876-00. There are also Leibniz's 
DeuUehe Sehriften, cd. G. E. Gnhrauer, 2voIs., Berlin, 1838-40; 
A. Foucher de Careil, Oivvres tie Leibnitz, 7 vols. (planned in 
20 vols.), Paris, 1850-76 ; Onno Klopp, Die STcrhe von Leibnitz, 
10 vols., Hanover, London, and Paris, 1664-77, containing the 
historical and political works; and A. Jacques, Oiuvru de 
Leibnitz, 2 vols., Paris, 1847. There is an edition (not complete) 
of his philosophical xvorks by J. E. Erdmann, Berlin, 1830-40, 
and one by P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris, ISCO. 

For the life and teaching of Leibniz wo have Robert Latta, 
The iionmtolooyand other PhiloFophieat Writings, Oxford, ISOS 
(gives a translation of the Monadotogg and other philosophical 
works); J. T. Merz, Leibnitz, in Blackwood’s i’hiIoEophic.al 
Classics, Edinburgli, 18S4 ; W. R. Soricy, art. * Leibnitz.' in 
JlBrn ; E. Boutroux, La ilonadotogie ; accompagnie d'eelair- 
desements, Paris, 1831 ; ct. also Le Bovicr de Fontenelle, 
Bfoye (“:vol. i. of the Opera Omnia, Geneva, 1703 [see above)), 
in the Acta Eruditorum, and L, Grotc, Leibniz und leine 
Zeit, Hanover, ISCD ; E. Pfleidcrer, Leibnitz ale Patriot, 
Staatsmann und nitdungstriiger, Leipzig, 1870 ; F. Kirchner, 
G. W. Leibniz: scin Leben und Denken, Kbthen, 1876. There 
arc countless monograplis on Leibniz, besides good account* of 
him by Kuno Fischer, 'O. W. Leibniz, Lcbcn, Werkc, und 
I-ehre’ in Geseh. der neueren Phib^snphie, Ileidclbcre;, 1002; 
E. Zeller, Geseh. der deutzchen Phito'ophie, Jliinicn, 1873. 
Among the critic.al works mav bo mentioned Bertrand Russell, 
Critieal Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz, Cambridge, 
1000. Further literature is cited in DPhP iii. [1SI05] SSO-333. 

E. S. Haldane. 

LEPROSY.— See Disease and Medicine. 

LESSING. — I. Life and times. — It is easy for 
us to see in retrospect that the achievement of 
Lessing lay in preparing the way for the complex 
creative movement associated with the names of 
Goethe and Schiller ; Lessing himself, however, 
looked forward to a future only dimly illumined 
by rays of hope, and ho went out perforce ‘not 
knowing whither be went.’ The century follow- 
ing the close of the Hundred Years’ AVar had seen 
a very slow and partial recovery of the German 
national life from the utter barbarism, the de- 
generation of morals, of manners, and of edu- 
cational and political institutions which resulted 
from that devastating war. But at the middle of 
the 18tb cent., when Lessing’s literary career 
began, a new life was stirring ; universities wera 
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being founded, and the latent national genius was 
re-asserting itself in the varied interests that we 
should comprise under the term ‘ culture.’ 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz, in the Saxon 
province ot Upper Lusatia, on 22n(l Jan. 1729, the second child 
and eldest son of a family of twelve born to a Lutheran clergy- 
man, afterwards head-pastor of the town, and his worthy but 
not remarkable wife. The boy was brought up in simple cir- 
cumstances and in a very orthodox family circle. In 1741 he 
was sent to the Klosterschule of St. Afra at Meissen, in which 
the monastic spirit was associated with a thorough classical 
education, a strict discipline, and a healthy intermixture of 
boys from different social strata. In his spare hours he supple- 
mented his vigorously pursued studies by extensive reading in 
his favourite authors— Theophrastus, Plautus, and Terence — 
and, when he left in June 1740, in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of the town after the battle of Kesselsdorf, it was 
with a thorough mastery of Latin and Greek, some knowledge 
of modern languages, and well-developed mathematical powers. 
His farewell oration was on ‘ Mathematics among the Anciente.' 
He next entered Leipzig University, where he came under the 
influence of J. A. Ernesti and J. F. Christ in classics and of 
A. G. Kiistner in mathematics. Fearful lest keen study should 
make him a dry pedant, he entered society and acquired the 
accomplishments suited to a man of the world. Introduced 
into dramatic circles, he completed his first plaj', which he had 
commenced at school, and it was performed at Frau Neuber's 
theatre. His new interests gave his good father much anxie^, 
for the young student had been destined for the Church ; and 
he had to promise to study medicine before his parents' con- 
fidence was restored. 

Leaving Leipzig in consequence of debts which he had 
contracted by standing' security for some actor-friends, he 
went for a time to Wittenberg, but in 1749 ho found himself 
in Berlin, earning a living by translating, and at the same time 
making a literary venture with his friend Christlob Mylius, in 
the shape of a Quarterly Remexo intended to form a history of 
dramatic poetry and to contain translations of classical and 
foreign dramatic works. The Review ceased to appear in the 
following year, since Mylius had made a statement in it with 
which Lessing refused to be associated. Another periodical 
ajjpearing in parts from 1764 to 1758 showed Lessing’s deter- 
mination to devote himself to the reform of the stage. 

He published at this time in the Vosaische Zeitung a series 
of oritioisms which attracted much attention. On returning 
to Wittenberg for a few months, he was engaged in theologictd 
studies, and wvote the well-known Rettungen (the defence of 
certain little-known and much-maligned authors of the past). 
At the same time he made a special study of Horace and 
Martial, and entered into a controversy with a certain pastor, 
S. G. Lange, utterly destroying the latter’s claims to be ‘the 
German Horace,’ and securing a respectful hearing for any 
critiques which he might care to publish. Once again in 
Berlin, Lessing became the friend of the learned Moses 
Mendelssohn and the publisher 0. F. Nicolai. 

His literary activity was now great, and, apart from his 
translations of important foreign books, he published from 
1763 to 1756 six volumes of collected works, containing songs, 
odes, epigrams, letters, critiques, fables, and his tragedy, Itiss 
Sara Sanipaon. For a second period he resided in Leipzig, 
and then started an abortive grand tour as travelling com- 
panion to a rich young man. Back again in Leipzig, he de- 
veloped an intimate friendship with the soldier-poet E. C. von 
Kleist (destined to be out short after two years by von Kleist's 
untimely death), and then, disappointed by his failure to obtain 
an ofHcial post in Prussia, he returned to Berlin (1768). 

Lessing’s next production was the Lettera upon Current 
Literature’, these were epoch-making in German literature. 
Saddened by the loss of his friend von Kleist, and lonely in his 
conscious superiority to the literary circles of Berlin, he went 
for a time to Breslau, acting as secretary to the governor. 
General Tauentzien, developing a strange love of the gaming- 
table, collecting a large and valuable library, working at bis 
Laoeoon, and sketching out his play Minna von Barnhehn. 
After an illness due to overwork, he gave up his post in 1765, 
and, refusing a professorship which involved certain duties 
uncongenial to an independent man, returned to Berlin. He 
was unable to obtain the post of librarian to Frederick the 
Great, and turned to finish the Literaturbriefe, the Laoeoon, 
*nd Minna von Bamhelm. Vfe next find Lessing at Hamburg, 
acting as ‘critic of the plays and actors’ in connexion with a 
newly founded Notional Theatre, issuing the criticisms which 
are preserved under the title HamburgiseJie Dramaturgic 
('Hamburg Dramatic Writings’), and engaging in violent 
single-handed controversy with O. A. KJotz (professor of 
rhetoric at Halle), whom he ultimately laid low by his Anti- 
quariache Brief e (‘ Letters upon Archieology ’). _ In 1770 he 
accepted the post of librarian of the Wolfenbuttel Library 
under a Brunswick prince, but his life at Wolfenbuttel was 
dull in the extreme. He was importuned by his family for 
financial help, and cut off from intercourse with congenial 
companions. He ■was betrothed in 1771 to Eva Konig, but was 
unable to marry her till five years later. In the meantime he 
published his Emilia Galotti and afterwards some ‘ fragments’ 
by his friend H. S. Beimarus, which aroused another contro- 
versy. He then went to Austria, and, when just about to 
marry, felt compelled to accept an invitation to accompany ^ 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick on a journey to Italy. The j 
journey lasted nine months, but involved Lessing in uncon- 1 


genial ceremonies, and left him few opportunities of studying 
Italian works of art. In 1770 he was married, and he had a 
happy hfe with his cultured and refined wife ; but their iov 
was short-lived, for in 1778 a son died after onlya fewhoura 
fortnight later. Xathan the Vise, 
The Education of the Buman Race, and Dialogues for Fret- 
masons rac.x'k the remaining years of his life, which ended at 
Brunswick suddenly after a brief illness on 15th Feb. 1781 
when he was only fifty-two years of age. ’ ' 

Perhaps the greatest service which Lessing 
rendered to his age laj; in his devotion to truth 
even more than in his influence in changing tlie 
direction of creative literary work, in revolution- 
izing the principles of criticism, and in stimulating 
theological study. ‘In his person,’ said D. li\ 
Strauss, ‘allegiance to truth and love of truth 
personified guard the portals of our literature’ 
(Lessing’s Nathan der Weise", Berlin, 1866). It 
was righteous indignation rather than cynical 
irony that gave point to his most acute criticisms. 
Sham and the worship of mere appearances were 
hateful in his eyes. 

‘ Not the truth which a man possesses or believes himself to 
possess, but the sincere attempt which ho has made to reach 
the truth, constitutes his worth. For not through the 
possession of truth, but through inquiry after truth, are 
developed those powers in which his ever-increasing per- 
fection consists. Possession makes the mind stagnant, in- 
active, proud. If God held in His right hand all truth, and in 
His left only the ever-aclive impulse to search for truth, even 
with the condition that I must for ever err, and said to me, 
“ Choose I " I should humbly bow before His left hand and say, 
“ Father, give 1 Pure truth belongs to Thee alone 1 ’” (Sdmmt- 
liche Sehrtften, ed. Lachmann and Maltzahn, xi. (2) 401). 

Though Lessing’s mind sought creative ex- 
pression, its bent was in the long run predomi- 
nantly critical. While he could not create •without 
stimiilating his own critical faculty, and could not 
arrive at critical conclusions without desiring to 
apply them, we owe more to his insight as a critic 
than to his genius as a creative artist. And our 
debt has found striking expression in words which 
give an illuminating estimate of the critic as well 
as a testimony to his influence on subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay once Bald that the reading of Lessing's Laoeoon 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he had 
learned more from it than he bad ever learned elsewhere (G. 
H, Lewes, Life of Goethe^, London, 1804, p. 67). C-arlyle sam 
in his ‘ Essay on the State ot German Literature ‘(U’ortoo/T. 
Carlyle, London, 1857, ii. SO) : ‘ It is to Lessing that an English- 
man would turn with readiest affection. ... As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be found 
precisely such as we of England are ^accustomed to ^admire 
most ; brief, nervous, vivid ; yet quiet, without glitter or 
antitliesis; idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent yet 
full of character and reflex hues of meaning.’ 

2 . Contributions to aesthetics. — zEsthetica has 
always occupied an important place in modem 
German philosophy, but it is questionable whether 
Kant or Schelling, Hegel or Schopenhauer, exer- 
cised so potent or so far-reaching an influence as 
Lessing, whose Laoeoon (ivTitten between 1760 and 
1765 and published in 1766) gathered together in 
a suggestivm form the results of previous critical 
theory and handed them on to a dawning new age 
along with an arresting presentation of several 
new problems. The hook deals only by of 
illustration ivith the sculptured group which gives 
it its title. Its theme is tlie dissimilarity pf poetry 
on the one hand and painting and plastic art on 
the other ; it attacks the current but uncritimlly 
held view summed up in Plutarch’s quotation from 
Simonides referring to poetry as a speaking picture 
and painting as a dumb poem. Lessing snows 
that peculiar laws govern these different arts, 
and, in particular, that the choice of f'- ‘ 
moment,’ essential to the artist, is not the tnsk 
of the poet. The artist must select a moment at 
which the object of his art is so acting that the 
representation of it shall be most suggMtive 
the imagination— suggestive both of past and o 
prospective action ; the poet, ho'ivcver, is ^ , 

prepare the imagination of his liearer or ‘ _ 

beforehand and even to influence it subsequently , 
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In other -words, he is ahle to lead np to his critical 
moment and to tone do\vn the effects of liis 
treatment of it. Virgil could for this reason re- 
present Laocoon as screaming -with anguish ; hut 
the sculptor sho-ws him to us os emitting deep 
sighs. 

‘That choice which allows free play to the imagination is 
alone a happy one. Tlie more we gaze, the more must our 
imagination add ; and the more our imagination adds, the more 
we must believe that we see. Nowin the whole course of an 
emotion there is no moment which offers this to so little ad- 
vantage ns its climax. There is nothing higher beyond this, 
and to present the extreme to the eye is to clip the wings of 
fancy and to compel her, since she' cannot get beyond the im- 
pression of the senses, to seek lower and weaker images where- 
with to occupy 1 ' ■ ' ' "■ lit, the visible fulness 

of expression. ■ . ' . ■ the imagination can 

hear him shriek. , ■ , i neither rise a step 

above, nor descend a step below this representation, with- 
out beholding him in a more endurable and consequently less 
interesting condition. It either hears him merely moaning or 
sees him already dead ’ (Laocoon, cIl iii.). 

"With some of the exaggeration of an advocate, 
Lessing inveighs against descriptive poetry; action 
in the widest sense of the word, we might say ‘ the 
dramatic,’ that which changes, moves, and pro- 
gresses (including feeling), is to him the primary 
object of poetry. So far as poetry represents 
things co-existing in time, it must do so by re- 
presentation of things in succession. A fruitful 
illustration of this, as of so many of his theses, is 
dra-wn from Homer. 

■ Now a shield, at any rate, it will be said, la a single material 

object, and consequently . ' ‘'“"•arts 

In juxtaposition, would ■ ; . ' ' ■ letic 

representation. And ye' . ' Ima 

been described by Homer, in over a hundred magnificent lines, 
with such minuteness and exactitude as regards its material. 
Its form, and all the figures which filled its vast surface, that 
modern artists have experienced little difficulty in producing a 
drawing corresponding with it in every detail. My reply to this 
particular objection is that I have already replied to it. What 
Homer does is not to describe the shield os ft is when finished 
and complete, but as it is being wrought. Hero again, there- 
fore, ho has availed himself of that admirable device of trans- 
forming what is co-existent in his subject into what is consecu- 
tive, thus giving us a vivid picture of an notion instead at a 
tedious painting of a material object. We do not see the shield, 
but the divine craftsman in the act of making it. He steps, 
with hammer and tongs, before his anvil, and, after the plates 
have been forged out of the raw material, the figures destined 
by him to adorn the shield rise from the bronze one by one 
before our eyes, beneath the finer strokes of his hammer. Wo 
do not lose sight of him until the irorb is completed. At length 
it is finished, and we marvel at it with the confident astonish- 
ment of an eye-witness who has beheld the actual operation' 
(ib. oh. xviii.). 

Incidentally Lessing discusses a number of special 
topics of interest to the student of art from the 
comparative point of view. The book, as we 
have it, is hut a fragment of Lessing’s projected 
work, bnt its charm lies in the skill with which 
the main themes are relieved, and at the same 
time illustrated, by digressions which stimulate 
the imagination instead of wearying the critical 
faculties. 

* Wo ore plunged at once into the midst of his argument; 
then ho draws back, alternately approaches and recedes from 
his goal, taking occasionally a side-glance at objects he meets 
on his way. IVo see him in the very not of conquering the 
trutlis ho intends to expound, witness his hesitancy while they 
are still uncertain, share his pleasure ns they burst upon biro 
in their full significance. ... If we except the best of Plato’s 
dialogues, it would bo difficult to name any book which gives 
opportunity for so much of the roost valuable kind of mental 
^•mnastio ' (J. Sime, Lessing, i. 251 f.). 

3. Dramatic writings. — Lessing’s dramatic works 
interest us here only in so far as they reflect his 
social and religious ideals. Miss Sara Satnpson, 
the scene of which is laid in England, is a tragedy 
of middle-class life, interesting as a hint of the 
new day about to dawn on the German drama. 
Minna von Barjihdm is a charming study in 
human character, full of local colour and contem- 

orary feeling, and presents its characters before a 

ackgronnd of political significance. 

The Seven Years’ War ended for political reasons, and har- 
monv of national sentiment did not immediately take the place 
of the bitterness which accompanied the conflict, Minna ron 


Mamhelm made for true peace, whether Goethe was right or 
wTong in s.a3-mg that it was the design of the plav to eCcet by 
art a result which could not be achieved by diplomacy. ‘ The 
Saxon felt most painfully the wounds inflicted upon liiin by the 
proud Prussian.’ In this play ‘the grace and amiability of 
the Saxon ladies subdue the stolid character, the dignit}', the 
obstinaej- of the Prussians’ (ilicAfun.q i<mf tfafirheit, Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 1S37, pt. ii. bk. 7). The play was of great'im- 
portance, since its originalitj-, and the bre.ach which it made 
with contemporary imitation of French and English drama, 
stimulated the national consciousness and genius. 

Nathan the Wise, a dramatic poem rather tlian 
a drama, secured Lessing’s European fame. It 
saw the light first in 1779, but had long been 
planned. While Lessing declined to admit that 
his play contained allusions to the controversie.s 
in which he had been engaged with a Hamburg 
pastor, J. M. Gotze, he declared that he would 
have nothing to say against the surmise that his 
purpose was to show how in olden time and in many 
lands, as among modem peoples, there have lived 
individuals who, though holding aloof from the 
religious systems of their age, were yet respectable 
and good; or against the conclusion that he in- 
tended to present such persons in a less repulsive 
light than that in which they had hitherto been 
regarded in Christian communities. 

We cannot here detail the plot, but the idea of the plaj- — and 
there la more idea than action— centres in the storj- of three 
rings in the possession of three sons of a dead man, one of them 
being the true heirloom, the others fraudulent imitations. The 
central characters of the play are a Christian, a Jew, and a 
Muslim. Natlian, the Jew, teaches what Lessing admitted was 
his own conviction, not, ns some have supposed, that of the 
three relirions one is true and the others false, the true to be 
discovered by observation of tlie results of each in the lives of 
its adherents, but rather the deep truth that, so long as Christ- 
ians, Muslims, and Jews quarrel aliout their sj-stems, the truth 
of religion (present in each) can never be discovers. When 
the power of the true ring has shown Itself acting from within 
its owner, there will be nothing left to quarrel about. Creeds 
are accidents of birth and clrcumst-anccs, but true religion is 
seen in character and action and must be the achievement of 
those who profess it. 

Nathan the IVise was played in Berlin in 17S3, 
bub by indifferent actors. Only when Goethe and 
Schiller produced it at ■'[\’"cininr in 1801 did it 
take the place that it holds to-day in the reper- 
tory of the best German theatres. In it Lessing 
still teaches his lessons of toleration and broatl- 
minded sympathy. 

4. Litera^ and dramatic criticism. — In literary 
and dramatic criticism Lessing occupied an original 
standpoint and maintained it with brilliance and 
learning. His various contributions to period iwils 
and liis Litcraturbriefe (‘Letters upon Current 
Literature’) carried him into the arena already 
occupied, on the one side, by J. C. Gottsched, who 
blindly imitated the stilted masterpieces of the 
French, and therefore gave supremacy to formal 
standards, and, on the other, by the Swi.ss writers 
J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitingcr, who insisted 
on the supreme importance of creative imagina- 
tion. Lessing took up an independent position, 
criticizing both schools, though championing the 
main thesis of the anti-French school. From tlie 
frankest criticism of Gottsched, a renowned Leip- 
zig professor, the young critic proceeded to the 
still more daring venture of criticizing Kousscau 
and "Voltaire. In his Eambnrgische Dramaturgie 
(published while he was ‘critic’ at the Hamburg 
'Theatre and collected in 1709) he urged that the 
Greek dramatists and Shakespeare should be re- 
garded ns models, and he succeeded in severing the 
tie between German literature and the classic 
French school. In a brief but striking essay on 
‘llow the Ancients represented Death’ (JVie die 
Alton den Tod gcbildci, 1709), Le.'ising maintained 
in reply to Klotz, who had criticized a remark in 
Laocoon, that the ancients represented the god of 
Death, not by the symbol of a skeleton, bnt by 
that of a boy, twin-brother of Sleep. He argued 
that skeletons represented the departed souls of 
evil men. 
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‘ It must presumably be our religion which has banished the 
ancient cheerful image of Death out of the realm of art. Since, 
however, this religion did not wish to reveal this terrible truth 
[that even natural death is the wages and fruit of sin] to drive 
us to despair, since it too assures us that the death of the 
righteous cannot be other than gentle and restoring, I do not 
see what should prevent our artists from banishing the terrible 
skeletons, and again taking possession of that other better 
image. . . . Only misunderstood religion can estrange us from 
beauty, and it is a token that religion is true and rightly under- 
stood, if it everywhere leads us back to the beautiful ’ (Lessing's 
Prose Works, Bohn’s Library, 1879, p. 225 f.). 

S. Theological opinions. — Lessing was always 
most powerful in the expression of his opinions 
wlien he was compelled to defend them against 
the traditionalist, whether of the literary or of the 
theological worli In addition to early Essays, 
‘The Origin of Revealed Religion’ and ‘Contri- 
butions to History and Literature’ (containing 
essays on the theories of Leibniz), controversies in 
which he was engaged led to the publication of the 
following tracts: ‘The Demonstration of the Spirit 
and of Power,’ ‘The Testament of John,’ ‘A Re- 
joinder’ (Ein Duplik], and ‘ The Religion of Christ.’ 
His chief theological controversy arose over papers 
that he published anonymously which were the 
work of H. S. Reimarus, who died at Hamburg 
whDe Lessing was there. These papers, which 
were transcripts from an essay left by Reimarus 
entitled ‘An Apology for Rational Worshippers of 
God,’ dealt with the questions of revelation, im- 
mortality in the OT, and the inconsistencies in the 
accounts of Christ’s Resurrection. That they did 
not reflect adequately his personal views may be 
judged by his own words : 

‘ Wiiat has the Christian to do with the hypotheses, the ex- 
planations, the proofs, of the theologian ? The letter is not the 
spirit, and the Bible is not religion' (SSmmtliche Schriften, 
X.. 14). 

Tlie foremost critic of these papers was Gbtze, 
head-pastor of Hamburg, whose utterances were 
the occasion of some of Lessing’s most brilliant 
controversial writings. Lessing strenuously up- 
held the right of tiie intellect to discuss with 
perfect freedom all subjects, whatever their nature, 
which are of deep concern to mankind. 

‘ If you could bring it about that our Lutheran pastors should 
become our popes ; that they should have power to prescribe 
to us where we must cease to investigate Scripture, to put 
limits to our investigation and to our right of publishing the 
results ; I should be the first to exchange the popelings for the 
pope ' (ib. p. 161). 

Lessing insisted on the distinction between Christ- 
ianity and the religion of Christ : 

‘ that which He Himself as a man recognised and practised, 
which every man may have in common with Him, which every 
man must wish to have in common with Him in proportion as 
the character ascribed to Christ simply as a man is sublime and 
lovely’ (tb. xi, (2) 243). 

In the dialogue entitled 'The Testament of 
John,’ Lessing asks, ‘Are not Christian love and 
the Christian religion the same thing?’ (t6. x. 46). 
In his treatment of Biblical questions Lessing was 
very frank. He left it to others to write appreci- 
ations of the Bible, taking their results for granted. 
He himself set out to show that the Bible is not 
the only sustenance for man’s spiritual life, and 
the suggestions which he threw out in the course 
of these controversial ■writings (which belong chiefly 
to the year 1778) led to those inquiries and re- 
searches which were only much later recognized 
as the legitimate studies of NT Canon and Early 
Christian History. Indeed, it was Lessing who 
first among the Modems drew attention to the 
essential diSerence between the first three and the 
fourth Gospels (see the fragment, ‘New Hypothesis 
concerning the Evangelists,’ Sdmmtliche Schriften, 
xi.). 

Lessing’s contributions to theological study 
were ■vividly summarized in a work consisting of 
a hundred propositions and entitled ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Human Race’ {Die Ersiehung des 
Menschengeschlechts, 1780). Humanity is repre- 
sented as passing through three stages of education. 


The first is that reflected in its school-book, the 
OT. We see there the gradual development from 
the worship of a patriarchal and local deity to that 
of one God, and the transition from the ethics of 
a virtue which is dependent on rewards and punish- 
ments in this life to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, to learn which the Hebrew people had 
been ‘sent abroad’ to Babylon. The second is 
that in which Christ taught the eternal sanctions 
of righteousness in place of immediate retribution, 
and the NT is the school-book of this stage. Be- 
fore the third stage is reached, revealed truths are 
to be transformed into truths of reason. 

‘ It will come, the time of consummation, when man, however 
firmly his mind is convinced of an ever better future, will yet 
have no need to borrow motives for his conduct from that 
future. For he will do what is right because it is right, and 
not because arbitrary rewards are attached to it, which were 
merely intended to attract and strengthen his wandering 
attention, so that he might recognise its inward and better 
rewards. It will certainly come, the time of this new eternal 
Gospel, which is promised us already in the elementary books 
of the New Covenant' (Proposition 85 f.). 

After remarking that each individual human 
being must first traverse the ground along which 
the race advances towards its perfection, lie meets 
the objection that in one and the same life- 
time a man cannot pass through all the stages, 
making the interesting, and at that time novel, 
suggestion of pre-existence (see Propositions 9S- 
100). This little treatise is closely related to 
Nathan the Wise in its teaching of the relative 
worth of different religions, and in its insistence 
that each is fitted for a particular race and epoch 
and that none can claim supremacy over all the 


others. _ , 

6. Political opinions, — In Ernst and Falk, Dia- 
logues for Freemasons (Gesprache fur Freymduer], 
published without his permission in 1780, Lessing 
expresses bis views of society, devoting hut little 
space to freemasonry, which should, be says, over- 
come all distinctions of caste and fortune, of 
nationality and religion. He admits a preference 
for natural life as opposed to the social state. 

Spealdng of anta, he says: ‘What activity and yet what 
order! Everyone carries, drags, and pushes, and not one la a 
hindrance to the rest. See, they even help one another; . . . 
they have no member that holds them together and rules 
them; . . . each individual is able to govern hunself (Sammt- 
ICche Schriften, x. 257). 

But at the same time he recognizes that the good 
of indi'viduals depends at present on a certam 
degree of organization. With no uncertain cour- 
age, considering the circumstances of the age, 
Lessing insists on the basis of social life in the 
needs and satisfactions of individual life. 

• States unite men that through and in this union every mdi- 
vidual man may the better and more surely enjoy his share 
of welfare. The total of the welfare ol all its members is the 

welfare of the state; besides this .‘V°-rtf,'aIs^Juffcr and 
kind of welfare of the state, whereby 

must suffer, is a cloak for tyranny. .. . ■^^ *' and 
Intended the welfare of an abstract idea, State, Fatherland, ana 
the like rather than that of each mdividual (ib. x. 25SJ. 
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LETTERS CELESTIAL AND INFERNAL. 
—With the development of •writing the belief 
arose that the gods themselves kept records of 
their proceedings, and thus among the E^ptians 
Thoth -was the scribe of the gods (A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of tile anc. Egyptians, London, 1897, pp. 
227 f., 248), while the Indians believed Brahma to 
be a writer god (cf. Vasavadatta, tr. L. H. Gray, 
New York, 1913, p. 115), particularly the deity 
who writes the fate of eacli mortal on the indi- 
vidual's forehead {brahmarekhd). 

As a natural corollary it ivas thought that the 
gods could communicate their will to man by 
written as well as by spoken words. 

In the Egyptian Rook of the Lead, tlio rubric of ch. xxx. b. 
states that ‘ this chapter was found in the city of Khemennu 
[Hermopolis Magna] under the feet of [the statue of] tliis god. 
[It was inscribed] upon a slab of iron of the south, in the writing 
of the god himself, in the time of . . . Men-kau-Ha [of the IVth 
dynasty] ... by the royal son Feru-ta-ta-f * [son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid] (Rook of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. 
Budge, London, 1901, p, 161 ; cf. 221 1., 418). 

In some forms of revelation the document is 
written in heaven by the deity. This is notably 
the case with the Decalogue (Ex 24*^ 31*® 32'®*- 
34*’ Dt 5“ 9'° 10®- ■‘), and the archetype of the 
Qur’an is written ‘ on the preserved table’ (/t lauld”’ 
snahfup’', Ixxxv. 22 ; cf. also xiii. 39, xcvii. 1), 
the’word for ‘ table’ {lank) being the one employed 
also in reference to the tables of the Ten Command- 
ments (vii. 142, 149, 163 j cf. the equivalent Heb. 
Oth, Ex 24*® etc.). Mention is likewise made in 
the Bible of books sent down from heaven and 
eaten by Ezekiel and St. John the Di'vlne, who 
then prophesied the contents of the volumes (Ezk 
osa. Rev 10®**-). Similarly, in the Book of Mormon 
an angel gives Lehi a book foretelling the Baby- 
lonian Captivity (1 Nephi 1**®-). According to 
the Z6har, Adam, while yet in Eden, received 
from God a book containing, in 070 writings, the 
72 sorts of wisdom, and giving the 1500 keys of 
knowledge — matters which were unknou-n even to 
the angms. Adam consulted this book dnUy till 
he was driven from the Garden, -when it flew 
away from him. In pity for his grief, God caused 
it to be restored to him, and it was in the posses- 
sion of his descendants until Abraham (J. E. 
Eisenmenger, Entdcclctcs Judenthum, Konigsberg, 
1711, i. 375 f., ii. 675). 

The sacred book of the Elkesaites was believed 
to have fallen from heaven (Eus. HE id. 38), or, 
according to another version, to have been brought 
from heaven to Elkesai by a gigantic angel (Hippol. 
Refut. ix. 8 ; see ERE v. 263“). 

The belief may, however, be traced much farther 
back. Towards the end of the 3rd or during the 
2nd cent. B.C. Menippus, a Syrian from Gadara, 
inaugurated the genre of the ‘DIenippean satire.’ 
Among his productions were ^irioroXa! r.cKofi^cvfiipai 
asrb rov rSi' Oeuv -spoaCnsov (Diog. Laert. VI. viii. 
101), and Dieterich {Kleine Sehrifitn, p._244) sug- 
gests that the non-Greek phrase dri tou tCp OeSiv 
TspoertiTrou maj’ be a reminiscence of a Heb. 

It may have been these compositions that 
gave another Semite, Lucian of Samosata, the in- 
spiration for his ‘Letters of the Gods.’_ Servius 
{ad jEn. vi. 532) mentions a certain Tiberianus 
who ‘inducit epistolam vento allatam ab anti- 
podibus, quae babet superi inferis salutom,’ and 
Pausanias (X. xxxviii. 7) records that Aisculapius 
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sent the poetess Anyte to Naupactus, bearing a 
sealed tablet given her by the god, to heal Phaly- 
sius, who was well-nigh blind; but who, obeying 
the divine command to read the tablet, received 
full vision again. Other instances of more doubtful 
interpretation might be cited, as, c.g., Juvenal’s 
phrase (xi. 27), ‘ e caelo descendit yvdOi aeaxrrbr,’ 
although here the most obvious meaning is that 
Chilon was divinelj; inspired with the maxim, not 
that a missive inscribed 'yvCiOi aeavrdr’ was wafted 
to him from the sky. 

Within Christianity one of the earliest mentions 
of a celestial letter occurs in the23rd Ode of Solomon 
(tr. J. H. Bernard, TS viii. iii. [1912] 97 f.; prob- 
ablysecond half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), in which the 
decree of the klost High descends in a letter ‘like 
an arrow which is i-iolentlj- shot from the how.’ 
It was ‘ a great Tablet, which was wholly written 
by the Finger of God.’ The contents of tliis letter 
were apparently Mt 28*®. In the Ethiopic Acts of 
Peter the apostle receives from Christ books 
‘written with His own hand . . . wherein were 
written the mysteries which the tongues of the 
children of men are neither able to utter nor to 
understand with their hearts, except tliose whoso 
hearts are arrayed in the strength of the gracious 
gift of baptism’ (tr. E. A. W. Budge, Contendings 
of the Apostles, London, 1899-1901, ii. 469-471). 
In the 4th cent. Georgian Life of St. Nino (tr. hi. 
and J. 0. Wardrop, SUid. Bib, et Eccles. v. 1 [1900]) 
the saint receives, in vision, a book from a di\'inc 
visitor, its contents being Mt 26'®, Gal 3*®, Mt 28*®, 
Lk 2®®, Mk 16*®, Mt lO*®- =®, Jn 20*'*, and two other 
sentences— all apparently being selected to promote 
Montanistic teachings. 

To the category of celestial letters belongs the 
very interesting ‘letter for hallowing Sunday,’ 
whose history may be traced at least to the Otli 
cent., and which has spread, despite many eflbrts 
to check it, throughout both Western and Eastern 
Christendom. Althoimh much study has already 
been devoted to this letter, its history is by no 
means clear. Its general character is thus sum- 
marized by Delchaye (op. cit. infra, p. 174): 

‘La lettre est icrite par le Christ lui-mOme, cn Icttrcs d’or ou 
avec son Bing. Elle est porWc eur U lerrc par I’archanpo 
Michcl, ou bien cllo tombo du cici, i Homo Bur lo torabrau do 
saint Pierre, b Jdrufalcm, b Betliliem ou cn d’autres llcur 
cblbbres, Buivant I’occurrence. Son objet principal cit d’en- 
cuiquor I'obsenation du dimanche. Subsidiaircmcnt, d’autres 
prCccptcs y sont rccominandis. ^^ent ensuite une Biric do 
incnacco tcrribics contre ceux qui miprieeront cos ordres, et 
Bsscr Bouvent uno vivo protestation destinie b rassurer leo 
chrbticns qui concovraient des doutes eur I'autbenticiti du 
document. Ordinairement, Ic toxte du message diviu est 
cncadrb d’un prologue racontant les circonElauces do la pro- 
mulgation, et d'un court epilogue.’ 

The principal specimens of this letter are as 
follows : 

(o) Latin : J. A. Fabridur, Corfex opoer. Novi TestamcntCS, 
Hamburg, 1710, 1. SOS-314 ; J. P. Migne, Diet, des apocrjiphet, 
Paris, 1S5&-5S, ii. 307-369 ; Dcleliayc, 179-165. 

(b) Anglo-Saxon : Four homilies arc edited by A. S. Napier in 
Wvlfstan, Berlin, 1SS3, a fifth by him in Rng. Misceltanij pre- 
sented to Dr. Fumicati, Oxford, 1901, pp. 355-302, and a Bixtb 
has been published by It. Priobscli in Otia ilerseiana, 1. (Liver- 
pool, 1899) 129 a. 

(c) Middle English : John Audelay's poem is edited by R. 
Pricbsch in £ng. Jnscellany, 397-407. 

(d) German : Delchaye, 191-193; Dieterich, 23!-2S7, 248 f.; 
A. WutlVe, Deal. VolKSaberglanbtt>, Berlin, 1900, p. 178 f. ; L. 
Strackerjan, Aberglaube vnd Sagm avs dem Ilrrzogtum 
Oldenburg, Oldenburg, ISK, i. 59 tf. ; K. Itartsch, Sagen, 
ilurchen und Gebrauche atts Mccllenburti, Vienna, 1S79-60, li. 
341 ff.; U. Jahn, Uexenieesenund Zaulerei in i’otmnrm, Breslau; 
1887, p. 40 fl. : F. Closcncr, Slrafsburgische Chronik, Stuttgart, 
1S42, pp. £9-95 ; Chroniken der cbrrrhein. Sladle, StraEsburg, i. 
(Leipzig, 1870) 111-116; M. Haupt, Altdeut. Rldller, il. (do. 
1840)241-264. 

(e) Icelandic: J. Arnasoa, Islemkar pJdSsSgur eg aehntgri, 
Leipzig, lSGl-04, li, 53-55. 

Cf) French : Dciehaye, 194-198 ; an unedited O. Fr. text Is 
inentioned by Pricbsch, L'ng. itisceltani’, 397. 

(p) Celtic: E. O'Curry, Lectures on the IIS Material of dne, 
Irish Hist., Dublin, 1661, p. 603 (referring to Leabhar Lceain, 
do. 1890, col. 217); F. W. Joyce, Soc. Mist, of anc. Ireland, 
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London, 1903, 1. 3S6f. (referring to LeabTiar Ereac, Dublin, 
1870, pp. 202-204); Welsh ‘Ebostul v Sul,’ in Y Cummrodr, 
viii. [18S7J 162 1. 

(A) Slavic: Vesselovsky, iToiem. Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, clxxxiv. [1876] 60-116 (Euss.). 

(t) Greek : A. Vnssiliev, Analecta Grcsco-Byzantina, Moscow, 
1893, pp. 28-32, xiv-xx. 

(j) Ethiopic : F. Praetorius, Mazhafa Tomar, das Sthiop. 
Bnefbueh, Leipzig, 1869 ; B. Basset, Apocryphcs ithiop. tr. en 
franjais, ii., Paris, 1893. 

(h) Oriental in general (Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Karshuni, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew) : M. Bittner, ‘ Der vom Himmel 
gefallene Brief OhrisU in seinen morgenl. Versionen und Eezen* 
eionen,’ DWAW, 1905. 

The earliest knoivn mention of the ‘Sunday 
letter ’ is its condemnation, as a diabolical forgery 
{diaholi figmentum), by Licinianus, bishop of Car- 
thage, towards the end of the 6th cent.* {Ep. ad 
Viruientium [PL Ixxii. 699 f.J) — a condemnation 
which was repeated at the Lateran Council of 745 
{J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum . . . Collectio, 
xii. [Florence, 1766] 384^). Originally the letter 
emphasized the keeping of Sunday, but later it 
came to insist on other duties as well. It often 
concluded -with maledictions on the disobedient 


nal gods are Icnown from classic times {Dieterieh 
251). In the 14th and 15th centuries a number 
of epistles were ascribed to Satan, but these 
were solely satirical in purpose (see W. 'Watten- 
bach, ‘Uber erfundene Briefe in Handschriften 
des Mittelalters,’ SB A IF, 1892, pp. 91-123, and for 
an admirable specimen ih. 104-122). 

LiTEBATDiiE. — In addition to the works mentioned in the art. 
Bce I. F. Knormn, Biss. .. .de libris et epistolisccclo el inferno 
delalis, Helmstedt, 1726 ; H. Delehaye, Bull de la classe deS 
letlres . . . acadim. roy. de Belgique, ni.xxxrii. [18991171-213; 
A. Dieterieh, Kleine Sehriften, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 234-251 ; K. 
Abt, ‘Von den Himmelsbrieten,’ Hessische Blatter fur Volks- 
ktinde, viii. [1909] ; T. O. Radiach, ‘ Zur Lit. und Gesoh. der 
Himmelsbriefe,’ Zeitsehr. des Vereins fur Kirehengeseb. in der 
Provinz Sachsen, v. [1908] 238-248 ; R. Priebsch, Biu vrCce 
botschaflzederchristenheit, Graz, 1895 ; V. G. Kirchner, Wider 
die Bimmelsbriefe, Leipzig, 1908 ; W. KShler, ‘ Himmels- und 
Teutelsbriefe,’ Religion in Gesch. und Gegenwart, iil (Tubingen, 
1912) 29-36. Many German epeoimens are given in such 
periodicals ns Schweiz. Archivfilr Volkskunde, Bessisehe Blatter 
filr Volkskunde, etc. ; see also above, p. 701*. 

Loras H. Gray. 
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and unbelieving, but some specimens also contain a 
benediction on those who do its bidding (Delehaye, 
186 ; Eng. 31iscellany, 362, 404, 406 f. ). Peter the 
Hermit carried with him a ‘chartulam de caelo 
lapsam,’ and the Flagellants of the 14th cent, also 
claimed to possess ‘ letters from heaven ’ (Delehaye, 
187, 189), some of these alleging that ‘the Lord 
God deprived the Koman Pope, all bishops, prelates, 
and priests of all authorities. 

With the addition of a blessing for obeying the 
commands of the heavenly letter the way was 
opened for what is to-day the most important 
function of the epistle — its use as an amulet to 
ward off all harm. The origin of the apotropaeic 
aspect of the ‘ heaven letter ’ is obvious, but cannot 
be supported at present by documentary evidence. 
A Swiss letter of, at latest, the early 16th cent. 
(Dieterieh., 248 f.), purporting to be that which 
‘ bapst leo kunig karolo von himmel sant,’ promises 
to gain honour and prosperity for its bearer and 
to protect him against enemies, death by water or 
fire, and false witnesses, to bring a travailing 
woman to happy delivery, and to keep the whole 
house from injury. This particular text does 
not mention the Sunday law, but in another, 
of 1604 (Delehaye, 191 f.), the mandatory and 
apotropmic functions are combined. The letter is 
still a favourite amulet among the German 
soldiery, and is also used for general protection of 
person and house (Dieterieh, 240, 249 f.). It is 
also found among the Slavs (E. Kozac, JPTh xviii. 
[1892] 155). 

The origin of the -wide-spread ‘Sunday letter’ 
is, as Delehaye has conclusively sho-wn (207 fl'.), 
the West, not the East, and, in all probability, 
Africa or Spain (the latter country being the 
more likely, since Vincentius, to whom Licini- 
anus wrote, was bishop of Iviza, in the Balearic 
Islands). 

The counterpart to the ‘heaven letter’ is the 
‘hell letter.’ Apart from a cursory mention by 
T, Trede {Wunderglauhe im Heidentum und in 
der alien Kirche, Gotha, 1901, p. 257) of a letter 
written by Satan and preserved in Girgenti, how- 
ever, no instance of an infernal epistle seems to be 
recorded. On the other hand, letters to the infer- 

1 This date may be carried back to the early 4th cent., and to 
the East, if the Coptic exhortation to Sunday-hallowing by 
Peter of Alexandria (t 311) be genuine. Even so, however, the 
origin of the ‘ Sunday letter ' seems, from internal evidence, to 
be Occidental, not Oriental. On this letter of Peter see O. 
Schmidt, ‘ Fragments einer Schrift des Martyrerhischofs Petrus 
von Alexandrien," TU n. v. 4b [1901]), and Delehaye s review in 
Analecta BoUandiana, xx. [1900] 101-103. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that the association with Peter the Apostle, as in the 
letter of Licinianus, would naturally be the oldest, and that 
from him the transfer to Peter of Gaza, Antioch, or Nimes was 
made later. 
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LEVI BEN GERSHON.— I. Life and influ- 
ence. — Le-vi ben Gershon, familiarly known in 
Hebrew literature as Ralbag, from the initials of 
his name, called also Gersonides, Leon de Bagnols, 
Magister Leo de Bannolis, and Magister Leo Heb- 
raens, Jewish philosopher, exegete, mathematician, 
and astronomer, was born in Bagnols (S. France) 
in 1288, and died on April 20th, 1344. _ Levi lived 
at Orange and at Avignon, where it is supposed 
that he practised as a physician. His life fell in 
a period when discussion raged furiously between 
the followers of tradition and those who read their 
philosophical conceptions into the text of Scrip- 
ture. Levi belonged to the latter class, and, 
though under the influence of the great Stagyrite 
and his Arabic interpreter, Averroes, he was not 
afraid to criticize them — ^just as he was sufficiently 
open-minded to differ from Ptolemy in matters of 
astronomy. 

He was, like most of the great scholars in the 
Middle Ages, a polyhistor ; but his_ interest in 
Jewish theology, as well as his studies in meta- 
physics, accentuated his occupation with many of 
the exact sciences. Just as Aristotelian theonea 
regarding the spheres and the_ stars as the -virtual 
intermedium between the Deity and man made a 
study of astronomy necessarj’, so did ocoupatior 
with questions concerning the Jewish calendar 
necessitate a knowledge of both mathematics ano 
astronomy. Of Levi’s life we know very little ; 
but its end must have been darkened fw the 
clouds that hung over his people and led him 
to compute the Year of Redemption to be 1358, 
and to -write horoscopes for the years 1343 and 


344. 

In Hebreiv literature Le-vi’s chief influence vms 
is a philosopher and Bible commentator. He 
vas the first after Maimonides to present to 
ellow Jews a complete system of philosophy ; and, 
vhile he found many followers,_ his comparative 
reedom from the fetters of tradition 
ipposition. Hasdai b. Abraham Crescas (tl410) 
leverely criticized his philosophical deductions ; 
ind he was decried as unorthodox by such 
IS Isaac b. Sheshet (f 1408), Abravanel (1460 , 
>hem Tob b. Shem Tob (1461), Jlesser Leon (1476), 
Jlias Helmedigo (t 1497), and Manasseh b. Israel 
1627). Indeed, in 1546 it was dangerous to print 
lis chief work on philosophy. But the OPP®?,'?® 
vhich he aroused is proof that he was 
ead. His influence extended outside his onm circle. 
Spinoza adopted his theories regarding 
^ico de Mirandoia praised his astronomical treatise, 
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part of which Pope Clement vi. (1342) ordered to 
be translated into Latin ; and he is mentioned by 
Kenchlin and Keppler. Further, he was the 
real discoverer of the baculus, or ‘Jacob’s Staff,’ 
an instrument for measuring angles and distances 
on the earth and in the miheres — a discovery 
which has been attributed to Regiomontanus. He 
also invented the camera obscura, in order to be 
able to find out the relation of the radii of the sun 
and the moon to the radius of a circle, to measure 
the size of the eclipse of these two bodies, and to 
ascertain the relation of the diameter of the whole 
body to that of the part obscured. He laid down 
these results in his LuhCth ha-t‘Ictinnah (‘Astro- 
nomical Tables ’), incorporated in the fifth part of 
the MilhtimOth, This was 200 years before Leonardo 
da Vino’i and Porta. 

2 . Philosophy. — Levi’s philosophical system is 
contained in his MillMmCtk Adhdnai (‘Warsof the 
Lord,’ Eiva di Trenta, 1660, Leipzig, 1856). His 
controversy with Maimonides centred about the 
creation of matter and the immortality of the soul. 
In order to posit God’s interference in natural 
phenomena and to form a basis for the existence 
of miracles, Maimonides had denied the eternity 
of matter, while he had not proved the possibility 
of individual immortality. Levi held opposite 
views ; but, in order to just^ his standpoint, 
he found it necessary to explain the physical and 
metaphysical theories upon which his idea of the 
co-etemity of matter with God was based. The 
MiUUtmdth, which is in six parts, covers the whole 
ground of natural philosophy, metaphysics, and 
theology in the following order; theory of the 
soul ; prophecy ; God’s omniscience proiddence ; 
astronomy, physics, and metaphysics; Creation 
and miracles. 

According to Levi, the basis of human intellect 
is in reality the imamnative soul, something akin 
to the animal soul. This human intellect is moved 
to action by the universal inteUeot ; when joined 
to the acquired ideas and conceptions, it becomes 
the acquired intellect. This acquired intellect is 
made up of universals ; and Levi holds, with the 
realists, that such universals have a real existence. 
It is therefore possible that the acquired intellect 
may continue to exist after death, thus affording 
us a philosophical basis for the theological doctrine 
of the immortality of man. In a similar manner 
he lays the foundation for the belief in prophecy 
by connecting the rational faculty in man, which 
then comes into play_, with the universal intellect. 
Prophecy is thus differentiated from divination, 
in which the imaginative power in man is, so to 
speak, the receiving instrument, and to whose work- 
ings no certainty can be attached, hlairaonides 
had based his theory upon the imaginative side 
of the human mind and upon the ■wiU of God, 
without attempting to explain the psychological 
process. Levi, on the other hand, demands 
moral as well as inteUeotual perfection in the 
prophet. 

There are three OTades of superhuman forces — 
the planetary intelligences, the active intellect, 
and the primary cause of all, God. God’s exist- 
ence is proved by the phenomena of creation ; and 
His oneness is dedneibVe from the evident hierarchy 
in the forces that move the universe. The planet- 
ary intelligences are made up of the spirits of the 
stars, which are to bo thought of as immaterial 
bodies swinging in recurring periods in tlie world 
harmony. There are forty-eight such sphere in- 
telligences and eight astral ones, corresponding to 
the forty-eight spheres and the eight planets. No 
one of the sphere intelligences can be— as Averroes 
supposed — the primary cause, since they affect a 
art of the universe and not the whole. In contra- 
istinction to Aristotle, Levi holds that the world 


had a beginning, since neither matter nor motion 
is infinite ; but, like the heavenly bodies, it has no 
end. At creation, matter was inert and imdeter- 
mined. Form and various attributes were given 
to it by God, but the diverse separate intelli- 
gences proceeded directly from the Divine Being. 
Sliracles do not proceed from the Deity, but 
from the active intellect. Natural laws are of 
two kinds: those governing the lieavens, upon 
which sublunary phenomena are dependent, and 
those governing the active intellect, hliracles are 
natural events, and are meant to act ns a counter- 
poise to the inflexibility of the celestial bodies. 
According to Levi, there is a definite analogy be- 
tween the knowledge of God and that of man ; but 
there is a clear distinction to be made between 
them. God’s knowledge extends over all the cos- 
mic laws of the universe, and over the influence 
exercised upon sublunary things by the celestial 
bodies ; but He does not know the details of what 
happens in the sublunary world. Tins explains 
the possibility of the freedom of the will, which 
does not in any way derogate from God’s omnisci- 
ence or imply any imperfection in Him, as He 
knows all that is essential. 

God’s providence does not extend to every indi- 
vidual, as Maimonides had supposed ; nor does it 
deal only with mankind as a whole — the theory of 
Aristotle. Levi strikes a middle course, and holds 
that some human beings are under a general pro- 
vidence, others under a special, and that the 
quantity of special providence meted out to any 
individual is in direct relation to the scale in 
creation which he has reached — i.e., to the degree 
of nearness to the active intellect attained by him. 
The solicitude of this special providence, appreci- 
ated only by beings of the highest perfection, mani- 
fests itself in a warning to avoid c\t1 influences 
emanating from the celestial bodies, all of which 
are regulated by eternal laws known to the 
Deity. 

These philosophical and metaphysical doctrines 
ore found again in Levi’s commentaries on various 
books of the Bible, written between the years 1326 
and 1338 — notably in those on the Pentateuch and 
the Former Prophets— and they have even been 
excerpted and published in separate form under 
the title of TO'dliyClh (Riva di Trenta, 1650-64). 
In addition to these he -wTote comments on Job, 
Daniel, Proverbs, Canticles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, 
and Kutb. Levi’s explanations aro quite con- 
sciously two-faced. He is perfectly well aware of 
the literal meaning of the text, which he explains 
with lucidity and cleama's, following in many 
cases Ibn Ezra ; even miracles, e.g.. he explains in 
a natural sense. But behind this literal meaning 
he sees a philosophical and historic sense, which 
he deduces out ot the text ■with great skill. He 
also finds his scientific principles rooted in the 
Bible — on the theory that all knowledge is one, 
the separate parts of which cannot contradict each 
other. 

This philosophic bent of mind is like'wiso seen in 
his worKs on pure science. He believed himself to 
be an absolute rationalist, and held that no prob- 
lem was insoluble to man. He even dared to ex- 
plain geometric axionw. His work on arithmetic 
{Ma'dsch ^Oshebh) differs from that of Ibn Ezra, 
which may be said to be dogmatic and mechanical, 
in that it attempts to build up a theoretic sj-stem 
founded upon an algebraic basis taken from the 
elements of Euclid. The same spirit is shown in 
his tract de Numeric harmcmicis, dealing ■with a 

S nestion in algebra put to him by Philip of Vitry, 
ishop of Meaux. X/evi was also one of the first 
writers in Europe to study trigonometry, and he 
worked out a commentary on tlie first five booki 
of Euclid. 
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His views on astronomy are, of course, the in- 
tegral part of his general system of philosophy, 
and are largely contained in the fifth section of 
his Milh&mtth. Here again he shows his free- 
dom of judgment. He is not afraid to criticize 
both .^petragius (al-Bitruji) and Ptolemy. He 
takes into consideration a sjstem aldn to that of 
Copernicus, hut only to reject it as quite impos- 
sihle. According to Levi, the various movements 
of a star depend upon more than one sphere, so 
that the number of the heaven-circles equals the 
number of all these movements. Each planet also 
belongs to several spheres — which accounts for the 
complicated courses of the stars. Yet he is not 
satisfied with so simple a statement, the current 
mysticism of his day leading him to seek a deeper 
meaning in these movements. The object of the 
stars, he says, is to exercise an influence here on 
earth in order to make good the evident incom- 
pleteness of earthly things. This influence, how- 
ever, is not plenary; man’s freedom of ^vilt can 
break through the causal nexus of the domin- 
ance of stars, and the higher a man ascends in the 
scale of humanity the greater is his power to 
overcome this influence. Levi is thus a firm 
believer in astrology, the existence of which, he 
says, ‘no one can doubt.’ The light of the sun 
warms the earth because there is some secret con- 
nexion between the sun and the element of fire 
which is not possessed by the other heavenly 
lights. 

3 . Appreciation. — Levi’s method is, in all cases, 
first to state the opinions of his predecessors, to 
criticize these opinions, and then to state his own 
view. It is significant that the first work that 
he wrote was one on logic, in which he reviews 
Averroes’ interpretation of the Analytics of Aris- 
totle. His general position can be stated best in 
his o\m words : 

•If thought carried us to o conclusion which does not seem 
to result from the simple wording of Holy Writ, we would still 
have no scruple to speak the truth ; for to do this would not run 
counter to Biblical ethics, which cannot ask us to beliere that 
which is false.’ 

He must not in any way be considered as a sceptic ; 
he found means to harmonize the truth, as he saw 
it, with received tradition. Nor did he in any way 
care for the applause of the multitude, though he 
did believe that some subjects were not fib for dis- 
cussion. Indeed, he says on one occasion : 

‘ By God, it is tha intention of the author to hide his words 
from the crowd, in order to be understood only of the few, and 
to do no harm to others.’ 

In view of this, it seems impossible to hold, as some 
have done, including Curtze, Cantor, and Gunther, 
that, very late in life, Levi became a convert to 
Christianity. The basis for this view is found in 
some expressions in the dedication (in 1342 to Pope 
Clement VI.) of the Latin translation of a part 
of the chapters on astronomy contained in his Mil- 
M,m6th. But there was no need to adopt such a 
course in Avignon, where the Jews were treated 
by the popes with conspicuous kindness. All Levi’s 
writings exhibit a strong Jewish feeling, and none 
of his literary and philosophic opponents mentions 
the charge. Carlebach suggests rightly that this 
dedication must have been composed for him by 
some one else, who wrote what he pleased, as Levi 
was unacquainted with Latin. 

LrrERATOEE. — M. Seligsohn and I. Broydd in JE viii. 28 ff. ; 
M. Joel, Levi ten Gcrson als Religionsphilosoph, Breslau, 1SG2 ; 
Joseph Carlebach, Leioi ben Gcrson ah llathematiker, Berlin, 

1910; I. Weil, n. . i>aris, 

1803; M. Steins ' ■ . .. 'rlin, 

1393, p. 27; A. ■: , - ed- 

E. Eenan, Paris, 1893, p. 240 ; S. Munk, ililangesdephilosophU 
juive et arabe, do. 1357-59, p. 498 ; Gerson Lange, Scfer Maassei 
Choscheb: die Praxis des Rechners . . . . desLeei ben Gerschom, 
Frankfort, 1909. 

Kichaed Gottheil. 


liberal J U DAI SM. — The changes in thonglit 
which marked the close of the 18th cent, and so 
powerfully affected the course of the 19th did not 
pass without influencing Judaism. Moreover, the 
external barriers between the Jews and the rest of 
the world were broken down by the changes which 
preceded and followed the French Eevolution, and 
the problem arose as to the harmonization of the 
new social life with the old religious institutions. 
These two causes, the intellectual and the social, 
have not always had the same relative importance; 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, has pre- 
dominated. But they have not been isolated, 
because the two are essentially related. The social 
changes in the position of the Jews were bound up 
with the modification of the European intellectual 
outlook. Those who have led the liberal Jewish 
cause have mostly been the intellectually and 
socially ‘ emancipated ’ — those, in short, who have 
most deeply felt the consequences of the altered 
attitude of men in general towards the problems of 
thought and of intercourse. 

There has been nothing in the nature of schism, 
because, on the one hand, there has been no estab- 
lished synagome (see Heeesy [Jewish]), and, on 
the other, the leaders of the new movements have 
invariably been animated with a strong loyalty to 
the common cause of Judaism. But from time to 
time these new movements have been distinctly 
marked ofi" from the older Judaism by less reliance 
on tradition. The earlier Reform in Judaism was 
an attempt to re-state Judaism in the light of the 
new Jewish learning, which did so much to promote 
the ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Talmud. It was seen 
that the Rabbinic Codes were the result of OTOwth, 
that they had a history which, while it made them 
more interesting as expressions of the progressive 
life of Jewry, necessarily undermined their au- 
thority as unalterable norms. The older Rabbinic 
Judaism had made far fewer claims to the per- 
manent validity of traditional forms than did the 
conservative Judaism of the_ 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. In the Jewish life of the 18th cent, 
there were many customs — ritualistic and social — 
which, in the light of historical criticism, W'ere 
seen to be of very various date and significance. 
Reform, accepting this criticism, busied itself with 
the valuation of traditions, establishing or accepL 
ing the validity of some and not of all. More and 
more, too, the conception became firmly formed— 
though there are at the present day some ‘liberals 
who are also ‘Zionists’ — that the Jews were not a 
nation but a religious community, and that, whue 
the maintenance of the synagogue as an inde- 
pendent organization was absmutely essential for 
the vitality and continued existence of Judaism, 
yet it was imperative to find as a basis for the 
maintenance of independence other means than the 
retention of separative customs. 

The course of Reform in Judaism thus became in 
part a matter of detail. Some of these details were 
of small significance, such as the question whcHier 
to pray with covered or uncovered heads. But 
others were of greater importance. One of these 
was the position of women. Woman always 
occupied a high position in Jewish esteem (see 
I. Abrahams, Jeunsh Life in the Middle Ayes, 
London, 1896, ch. v.). But the Reform moverarat 
tended to express this esteem of woman by admitting 
her more fully to congregational equality with iMn. 
Another detail w-as the question of language. 1 tie 
first effective Reform movement occurred “ 
many; Moses Mendelssohn — who, however, belongs 
to the history of Reform only in a opccml sens^ 
ivrote three sermons in German in 1/oi ^ 
occasion of the victories of Frederick the Ort . 
Vernacular sermons had been in regular vogue mneu 
earlier (L. Zxmz,Die yoUesdienstlichenVortrage aer 
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Judtr?, Berlin, 1892, pp. 424-496). But, in the 
centuries jireoeding the a^e of Refo-m, sermons 
were rare in synagogues, being usual only twice 
a year, and then the language employed by the 
preacher was either some form of Hebrew or a 
dialect, such as Yiddish. The establishment of 
reralar sermons in the pure vernacular and the 
fuller organization of relirious education for the 
young, especially as regards girls, are among the 
most important changes which the modem con- 
servative synagogue owes to the liberals. Again, 
the introduction of the organ and the employment 
of vernacular prayers and hymns were further stages 
in the Reform movement (1810), which, on the 
whole, sought to ‘ aestheticize,’ or, as some have in- 
eptly expressed it, to ‘de-orientalize,’ the synagogue 
services. 

But there was a deeper principle at work, and, 
as time went on, the Reform movement, attaching 
itself to such views as that of Maimonides that the 
Pentateuchal sacrificial system was a concession to 
the weakness of early Israel, sought to remove the 
liturgical prayers for the restoration of the sacri- 
fices and also for the physical resurrection and 
return to Palestine, •without, however, suirendering 
the belief in immortality and in the Messianic Age. 
Liberal Judaism has always tended to a firm grasp 
of Messianism, in the form of a belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, of a steady advance 
towards that end, and of the ultimate conversion 
of the world to monotheism, and the establishment 
of the universal Kingdom of God. 

Much anxiety was presented by the Saturday 
Sabbath, and since the beginnings of Reform the 
problem has otouti in difficulty. Economic pres- 
sure among the working and professional classes, 
as well as laxity and assimilation among the 
more wealthy and leisured circles, has led to a 
weakening of the seventh day sabbatical rule 
among conservatives as well as among liberals. 
No real solution has been found, for, whUo Sunday 
services have been established in some liberal 
Jewish congregations of Germany and America, 
there has been very little desire or attempt to 
transfer the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

Reform in Judaism entered on a new and more 
fertile phase under the inspiration of Abraham 
Geiger (1810-74). He was one of the leading re- 
presentatives of the new learning — of the ‘science’ 
of Judaism, to use the phrase often applied to it. 
His writings wore of great significance ; indeed, 
his Urschrift (Breslau, 1857) is a work which is 
becoming more and more appreciated as a contri- 
bution to Biblical and historical criticism. But, 
though Geiger was possessed of a ‘ historical 
temper’ — to use E. G. Hirsch’s phrase — he did not, 
as the * Breslau’ school of Jewish thought tended 
to do, separate his criticism from his creed. Just 
because he conceived of Judaism not ns a given 
quantity but as a process [JE v. 6SG), Geiger recog- 
nized the necessity of making that process har- 
monious. His whole struggle for Reform was based 
on his sense- thatithought and religion must be 
83mcretized, not put into separate compartments. 
Some very sincere and very great Jews of the 
Breslau School were able to discriminate between 
intellectual and practical freedoin, but Geiger could 
not arrive at critical results in his study and go on 
with religious conforinity as though nothing had 
happened to compromise the sanctions on which 
conformity was based. The same attitude towards 
sanctions and their influence on life is at the root 
of the liberal Judaism of our own time. 

Parallel -svith this was the conviction among 
certain Reformers that it was necessary to return 
to the Bible in order to purge Jud'aism from 
Rabbinism. This tendency was shown in the dis- 
cussions of the French Sanhedrin, summoned by 


Napoleon in 1806. So, too, when the first Reform 
synagogue w.as opened in England (1S12), the 
authority of the ‘ Oral Law’ was repudiated, while, 
as D. W. Marks, the minister of the new congre- 
gation, put it, in his sermon published on the 
occasion, ‘for Israelites there is but one immut- 
able law, the sacred volume of the scriptures, 
commanded by God to bo written do^vn for the 
unerring guidance of his people until the end of 
time.’ Similarly, Isaac ISl. Wise (1819-1900), the 
great organizer of Jewish Reform in the United 
States of America, and the founder of the famous 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, strenuously 
maintained the older view of Biblical inspiration ; 
to the end of his life he upheld tlie Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as in his Pronaos io Jlotj/ 
IVrit (Cincinnati, 1891). But this easy discrimi- 
nation between ‘ Mosaism ’ and ‘ Rabbinism ’ was 
not tenable when the newer Biblical criticism 
affepted the synagogue. Geiger had been a ‘ higher 
critic’ not only of Rabbinism but also of Mosaism. 
Similarly, Zunz (1794-1886) was not only a pioneer 
in the criticism of the Midrash ; he was also a 
leader in the criticism of the Biblical text which 
the Midr.ash expounded. For some time, however, 
a half-way house was built by those who, while 
firmly holding by the authority of the Bible, denied 
the authority of tradition. But the house con- 
structed with so much care proved an ephemeral 
lodging for the new Judaism. And this for two 
reasons. Whereas the older confident view as to 
Biblical autbority was undermined, the newer 
repudiation of tradition was equally felt to bo ill- 
founded. Mystical theories, not always consciously 
recognized as mystic.al, have invadci all forms of 
religion, and Judaism at present is much infected 
by mystical conceptions. Liberal Judaism, feeling 
itself bound to assert that not all the Bible is of 
God, became equally assured that not all the 
tradition is of man. It believes in a spiritual con- 
tinuity of the ages, and regards the whole of the 
Je-wish revelation as a spiritual experience, ■ivhich 
links together all generations of Jews, including 
the present generation. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to insist on this way of describing what has 
happened. It can be expressed rationally by the 
assertion that criticism has tended to prove that, 
just as documents grew up from traditions, so 
traditions may have the validity of documents. 
Hence it is becoming usual now to speak of 
‘liberal Judaism,’ whereas in former generations 
the favoured term was ‘ Reform Judaism.’ Liberal 
Judaism in a real sense bases itself on the Scrip- 
tures. It may bo described in general terms as a 
direct rasumption of the prophetical Judaism. But 
it regards the Talmud as often a real advance in 
religious and ethical teaching, and therefore has 
the warmest afiection for tho Talmud as the ex- 
pression of certain important aspects of the Jewish 
enius. Thus liberal Judaism, though necessarily 
enying the validity of any book whatever as a 
final authority in religion, is strongly placed by its 
very power of eclecticism. It has not yet formu- 
lated a precise theory as to its relation to tho idea 
of Law. But it is coming to accept the theory of 
progressive revelation in a manner which must 
eventually become interpretable in objective, com- 
munal, and therefore more or less legalistic, 
tenns. 

It is unnecessary to discuss more fully the tenets 
of liberal Judaism, because in most fundamental 
principles it is at one with conservative opinion. 
Liberal Judaism shares the belief in the absolute 
unity of God, in the revelation of God to man, in 
human responsibility, in immortality, in the call 
of Israel to teach the universal Fatherhood of God, 
in the_ pragmatic sufficiency of righteousness foi 
salvation to all men despite diflerences of creed. 
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and in the ultimate triumph of right throughout 
the world. Liberal Judaism, however, more con- 
sciously upholds the universalistic character of the 
religion, and lays more stress on the fundamental 
principles than on their expression in ceremony 
and institution. It allies itself specifically to the 
teaching, or rather to the spirit, of the ‘ilebrew 
prophets, who made their appeal to the great truths 
of religion and morality, and who held that these 
truths can be brought to bear directly on the life 
of humanity. But liberal Judaism maintains, as 
strongly as does the older Judaism, that spirit and 
letter, prophet and priest, are not antithetic. 
Hence, although some individual liberal Jews are 
now expressing appreciation of parts of the NT, 
liberal Judaism does not acquiesce in any general 
condemnation of Pharisaism apart from the abuses 
to which every organized system is liable. On its 
part, while reducing considerably the number and 
details of ceremonial observances, and while leav- 
ing even such important ritual as the dietary laws 
a matter for individual choice, liberal Judaism 
accepts and maintains the idea of ceremony as 
valuable for enforcing the religious life in the 
synagogue and for sanctifying the home. Hence 
the Sabbath, and great festivals, and a number of 
other public and family rites are lovingly retained. 
The very fact that this can be done without the 
ritual precision marking the observance of the 
same rites in the older Judaism is tending to revive 
many beautiful customs, full of significance for the 
historical continuity of religious experience, and 
possessed of spiritual value, which modern con- 
ditions of life were weakening or destroying. It 
may be said, in conclusion, that liberal Judaism 
applies to ceremonies the test of present values. 
It believes in the retention of whatever of the past 
has vital value in the present or promises a renewal 
of value in the future. 

biTEiUTCRE. — D. Phillpson, The Reform Movement in Juda- 
ism, New York, 1007 (a complete history of the movement with 
many quotations, and full references to the earlier literaturo 
on the subject); C. G. Montehore, Liberal Judaism, London, 
1903, Outlines of Liberal Judaism, do, 1912; Richtlinien zu 
einem Programmfilr das liberals Judentum, Frankfort, 1912 
(an important series of declarations which are the basis of the 
liberal revival in Germany now in progress); volumes of the 
annual Tear Rooks of the Central Conference of American 
Kabbis (the meeting in Detroit in 1914 was the 25th of the 
series); Jewish Addresses, London, 1904, and other publications 
of the Jewish Beligious Dnion, London. 

I. Abrahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM AND NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.— I. The controversy and its 
METHODOLOGY. — Libertarianism ^ , is _ misrepre- 
sented by necessitarians ; necessitarianisna is mis- 
understood by libertarians. So_ we_ find it urged 
by writers on either side of this discussion, and 
even a moderate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature substantiates both these charges. This 
is not due to wilfulness, but arises partly from the 
ambiguity of language which is unequal to the 
subtlety of nature, though mainly, as we shall see, 
from the intrinsic difficulty of the problem itself. 

‘ Both parties commit themselves to a confusion which arises 
from Ivinguage, and which is due to the fact that lang^uage is not 
meant to convey all the delicate shades of inner states' (Bergson, 
Time and Free VTilly p. 160). ‘ Facts must be described in somo 
way and therefore words must be used/ as B. Jowett re« 
minds us (interpretation of Scripture and other EssapSy London 
Library Series, n.d., p. 52G), but ‘always in philosophy with 
A latent consciousness of their inadequacy and imperfection/ 

It is therefore necessary to analyze terms like 
‘ cause,’ ‘ motive,’ ‘ character,’ which play such an 
important rble in this discussion ; for we must 
malce sure that the question is not a logomachy, 
but a real one. 

Thus the term ‘ causality ' is allowed by custom, 

‘ the arbiter of language,’ to embrace many mean- 
ings. The scientist means by it uniformity of 

1 rhe term, according to Thomas Reid, was introduced into 
hpilosophy by Alexander Crombie (1700-1842). 


sequence, and objects to any other meaning. Now 
it IS clear that, if this is a full account of causation 
libertarianism in any sense is meaningless. For to 
seek the cause of a moral action in the past is to 
desert the moral standpoint, and is vetoed by the 
moral consciousness. Moreover, causality as uni- 
form sequence seems to he full of contradictions. 
There are uniform sequences which are not causally 
connected, as the conjunction of night and day. 
Again, uniform sequence lands us in an infinite 
regress. The intellect which meant to satisfy 
itself by going one step back is urged to go hack 
for ever. When wo come to man, however, we 
find, or seem to find, a ‘ cause ’ which is intelligible 
in itself. We laiow why we act in some eases ; it 
is because we have purposes which we wish to 
realize, ideals by which we guide our actions. It 
may not he possible to explain how we act, because 
activity is an ultimate element in our experience, 
just as we cannot say how we think, but cogito 
ergo sum. Man, then, appears to himself the prin- 
ciple of his own movements ; here the cause is 
immanent and efficient. And he guides himself 
by ideas ; here the cause is final. At first men 
applied ‘ cause ’ in this full sense to the world of 
nature, as we still do in ordinary speech, 

‘Savages wherever they see motion which they cannot 
account for there they supposa a Boul’ (G. T. F. Eaynal, quoted 
by T. Keid, Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, S vols., 
London, 1S22, iii. 269). 

As time went on, this rich view of causality as 
applied to nature became eviscerated. Final causes 
were fruitless, efficient cause was useless, the regu- 
larity of sequences sufiBced. No one can deny that 
this was a gain, that superstition and magic thus 
received a death-blow, and that nature was ex- 
amined tvith greater impartiality and rewarded 
the patient student. It is, however, questionable 
whether this view is rightly termed causality at 
all, for what is it hut an attempt to imderstand 
a change without beginning or end, an attempt 
which succeeds only because it has the instinct to 
stop somewhere and to take just as much of the 
change as it pleases ? A change, however, can 
never explain itself, and it certainly cannot explain 
the subject who is conscious of it or the moral 
agent who thinks— rightly or wrongly— that he 
can direct it in accordance with Ins aims. In 
discussing freedom we must ask which_ view of 
causation is the most satisfactory. It will not do 
to foreclose the question off-hand by a bigoted 
adherence to uniformity of sequence as alone pos- 
sible or exhaustive. If wo remember this looseness 
in the use of the term ‘ cause,’ we are saved from 
initial confusion and from the arrogance of gratui- 
tous assumptions. To say that a human action is 
‘ caused ’ does not in any way inform us as to the 
kind of causation implied. The rMhest hbertanan 
may use the term "without committing" himsDli to 
determinism. 

‘The circulation of the blood is not the cause of life in the 
same seDse that a blow with the hammer may be the or 
death, nor is virtue the cause of happiness in precisely the sarae 
Bense that the circulation of the blood is the cause of Ide. 
Everywhere as we ascend in Che scale of creation from me* 
chanics to chemistry, from chemistrj’ to 
action, the relative notion is more dilBculb and subtle, the cause 
becoming inextricably involved with the effect and the effect 
with the cause, every means beinff an end and ? 

means. Hence no one who e.xamlnes our ideas oJ cause and 
effect will believe that they impose any limit on the ^u. iney 
are an imperfect mode in which the mind 
of natural or moral notions; being ^ we are 

experience but a play of words only. ^® ^ 

wearing is loose, and when e'Jek®n wiR drop off. ^ 
circumstances are not the cause of which the mU is t > 

neither is the will the cause of which S; 

effect. But the phenomenon intended 
words “cause and effect " is itself th® 

analysed in language borrowed from phj-sical nature (Jowett, 

Occam’s razor ^ is no doubt a usefnl mstrnxnent 

I < Entia non sunt multlpUcanda praeter necessitateni. 
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for certain purposes, but it can be abused, and it 
is abused -when causality is shorn till nothing is 
left but uniform sequence. 

Further, in our use of the term ‘motive,’ we 
ought to remember that motives do not act on a 
person as forces act on a body. While it is true 
that in deliberation, ■which is mainly intellectual, 
we have something metaphorically similar to the 
placing of weights in a balance, yet tins is a meta- 
phorical resemblance only, and in real action the 
decisive elements are preference and value, and 
these emerge from the living person himself. 
Motives are movements of the subject as well as 
movements on the subject. The subject acts on 
its own affections. 

‘ We must reject also the idea that our motives are fixed and 
given quantities which operate within the soul like weights on 
a pair of scales, thus eflecting a decision. Must ail conduct 
result from given motives — cannot new motives arise from inner 
transformations of life ? And, moreover, must not the soul con- 
tinually assign fresh VTiIuea to the motives?' (Eucken, Main 
Currents of Modem Thought, p. 439, footnote). 

If moral aotmty is real, then we cannot speak as 
if a decision was a resultant compounded of many 
different forces acting on one centre ; we find 
rather that one course of action is preferred by a 
person and acted on. The rejected proposals do 
not enter into the action as in the case of mechani- 
cal resultants. In fact they may even strengthen 
the preferred activity — by rousing the subject to 
greater effort. It is often said that the strongest 
motive always prevails, but, if this means tliat 
the motive whiM prevails is always strongest, we 
have an identical, and so a useless, proposition. 
If it means, as most ordinary people tfuce it to 
mean, that our reason al-ways obeys our passions, 
that, in Bentham’s phrase, ‘ nature has placed man 
under the empire or pleasure and pain ’ {Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, London, 1789, ch. i.), 
then it is not true. While men act largely from 
passion, they need not do so ; and, indeed, to most 
people, as Lecky points out, ‘the reality of all 
moral freedom ultimately depends ’ on the distinc- 
tion between our will and our desires, on what 
Keid in his able discussion on this point calls our 
animal and our rational natures (W. E. H. Leclry, 
Eur. Morale, London, 1888, ii. 123 ; Keid, Essays, 
iv. ch. 4). It is just because a medianical view of 
motives is tacitly assumed as true that so much 
confusion arises. J. S. Mill failed to distinguish 
properly between desire and •will for this reason 
(see A. C. Pigou, The Problem of Thexsnt, London, 
1908, p. 79) i and, when T. H. Green says : ‘ but 
he being what he is, and the circumstances being 
•what they are at any particular conjuncture, the 
determination of the will is already given, just ns 
an effect is given in the sum of its conditions ’ 
( Worlcs, London, 1906, ii. 318 ; cf. Prolegomena, 
Oxford, 1883, p. 126), we feel that in the last clause 
he has given up his own standpoint and descended 
into another genus of thought. No one has done 
more to explain the real nature of motives than 
Green, and perhaps this is an unfortunate lapsus. 
Libertarians have probably fastened on this and 
the corresponding sentence in the Prolegomena 
with too great aiddity. Green not only recognized, 
but enforced and carried through all his moral 
reasonings, the dillerenco between motives and the 
solicitations of desire. While we admit, then, 
that moral action depends on motives, wo do not 
by this admission decide the question of freedom 
either one way or another. IV o have still to ask 
what the nature of this relation is. 

Again, no term is more abused in this discussion 
than ‘ character ’ (see Eucken, op. cit. p. 422 fl., and 
art. Character, vol. iii. p. 364 f., for the various 
meanings of this term). While the determinist 
tends to look on ‘ character ’ as fixed at each stage, 
its growth depending on the interaction between 


it and circumstances also fixed, the indeterminist 
sometimes speaks of the will as acting indepen- 
dently of the character ; and so in the former case 
we have olurracter explained as mechanical, and 
actions looked on without regard to any real 
activity of the subject, while in the latter case we 
have a subject with no content. But, in re.ality, 
what we have is a subject possessing a character 
which has to be conserved or bettered in the midst 
of circumstances. We have a subject conditioned 
by its object but relatively independent of it. This 
‘ character ’ is not fixed at any point, nor are these 
circumstances unalterable. Circumstances and 
character are not indifferent to the subject, nor 
does the subject act otherwise than through them. 
But, if the subject could not act teleologically on 
them and through them, there would be no moral 
life at all. There is a seeming paradox in all self- 
control or self-denial, as Plato saw, but it is a 
paradox explicable only on the ground that person- 
ality is a potential infinite under self-imposed 
moral government. 

If ‘ character’ be used in a sense which gives no 
future to man, which forgets that man docs not 
grow simply as a plant grows, but that ho draws 
on the future also for his spiritual sustenance, 
then Martineau and others are justified in draw- 
ing some distinction between the ‘self’ and the 
‘character.’ In fact, some such distinction is used 
in every philosophical system which recognizes 
that man can obey ideals and an ‘ought’ which 
is higher than ‘ is.’ 

‘With regard to moral laws, cxpcrlcnco is (unfortanatcly) 
tho mother of pretence, and it is in the highest degree repre- 
hensible to allow laws relating to what J o^ught to do to bo 
determined or limited by what is done' (Kant, ITorJfcs, od. G. 
Hartonstein, Leipzig, 18C7-CS, ill. 20). 

In regard even to the past there is a very true 
sense in which a spiritual being like man can bo 
said to create it. He selects from it, and reacts 
upon it. If the self is treated as fixed, i.e, if its 
future determinations are calculable, if any dubiety 
on this head is held to be owing to our imperfect 
knowledge, then we are unconsciously falling back 
on a biological view of the self. This may bo done 
in the interests of our ideal freedom, as by certain 
Hegelians; but there is the danger that by so 
doing we are destrojdng the very possibility of this 
ideal freedom itself. In discussing the question of 
freedom, tho phrase ‘ self-determination ’ or ‘ deter- 
mination by cliaracter ’ may be used in a way that 
ignores the very possibility of freedom. Wo do not 
solve tho question by the phrase ‘ self-determina- 
tion’ or ‘self-realization.’ Wo need to examine 
what this self is, and what is the nature of tho 
determination. 

Wo are thus led to the conclusion that tho mis- 
understanding between the two p.arties is deeper 
than language, that it is inherent in the problem 
itself. The question of freedom is but a specific 
way in which different theories of life conflict. 
The controversy is like a combat between two 
representative champions, on the issue of which 
the fate of armies depends. That is what gives 
the problem its perennial interest and importance, 
and mokes it so difficult of solution. It is true, as 
Eucken points out, that in recent times more than 
in the past the solution of the problem is attempted 
througn an analysis of expencnce {op. cit. p. 433), 
but the problem cannot be solved on that arena 
alone ; it is mainly a philosophical and theolodcal 
question. The wider issues emerge sooner or later 
on whatever plane we attempt a solution. Free- 
dom maybe taken as the touchstone of every philo- 
sophical system. To explicate a theoiy from this 
standpoint is to come face to face with its real 
implications. 

•If there bennythin^ obscure and difficult In philosophy 
arc Eure to find it in th&S part wMch treats of Elections find 
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Liberty’ (W. King, Origin of Svil*, Cambridge, 1768, ch. v. 
Beet, i.); 

This is the reason why in actual discussions we 
find the battle raging, not round a single point, 
but over a wide area of consequences, and herein 
is the danger that we may attribute to thinkers 
consequences which they repudiate, because we 
think these consequences folloAv from admitted 
premisses. We can accuse men of bad logic; we 
must not falsely report them. 

For example, necessitarianism is often identified 
with fatalism. 

‘ It is supposed to imply the existence of a Fate which forces 
people, whether they like it or not, to commit so many murders 
in proportion to their population, or forces a sober person to 
take to drink because his grandfather was a drunkard ’ (Leslie 
Stephen, SoVbes, London, 1904, p. lB7t.). 

J. S. _ Mill protested against this identification, 
and distinguished between his own view ana such 
a view as that of Robert Owen, according to whom 
our characters were made for ns and not in any 
sense by us. Wo must allow the distinction. It 
is not necessary to start with the conviction that 
determinism in every form destroys morality and 
paralyzes conduct. Many determinists, even of 
what William James calls the ‘ hard ’ school, en- 
deavour to show that morality is impossible save 
on their theory. Probably the ordinary man will 
always associate determinism with fatalism ; prob- 
ably his instinctive logic is right in so doing ; in 
discussion, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
them, unless the force of argument compels us to 
identify them. 

Again, the libertarian view is identified with 
capnee, with a liberty of equilibrium according to 
which the power of the will is not influenced in any 
way by eaucation, experience, or training. The 
objections to this view, however, are so many and 
so obvious, and have been so often pointed out by 
libertarians themselves, that it is surely frivolous 
on the part of determinists to attack this view 
of liberty. What A. S. Pringle-Pattison says of 
J. M. E. McTaggart is true of many more. 

•He attacks a “freedom of indetermination ’’ for which I do 
not think any champion would enter the lists. What upholder 
of freedom, for example, would accept the statement that 
“according to the indeterminist theory our choice between 
motives is not determined by anything at all ” ? ’ (Phil. Radicals, 
London, 1907, p. 205 f.). 

The problem ivill not be solved, but rather shelved, 
if libertarianism is identified with an exploded 
myth, or determinism answered by the story of 
Buridan’s ass dying between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay. Conforming, then, to the proper 
method of carrying on this discussion, it is necessary 
for us to examine the various types of necessitarian 
doctrine, leaving out the theological aspects of 
the problem, which more properly fall under the 
title Pbedestinatiok. 

II. Different types.— W hen we try to class- 
ify various theories of necessity and freedom, we 
are tempted to neglect the historical elements, to 
eliminate epochal and personal peculiarities, and 
so to identify views that differ widely in their 
ultimate assumptions and aims. To do this is to 
do violence to facts and to confuse the problem 
itself. No one can' justly treat Augustine and 
Hobbes as if they spoke in unison on this matter. 
Yet it is possible and desirable to examine certain 
typical Avays in Avhich this problem has been dis- 
cussed. 

I. The common man’s position. — Perhaps the 
most prevalent view is to regard freedom and 
necessity as both true although apparently con- 
tradictory. We do not refer to the high-idealistic 
way of identifying opposites, but to Avhat may 
be called the common man’s position. W. Ham- 
ilton, e.p., accepts both as facts of consciousness : 
to use either exclusively is to land oneself in con- 
fusion ; but, Avhile each alone is false, both together 


are true. Hamilton’s position, however, is so de- 
pendent on his peculiar theory of knoivledge and 
Ignorance that it has noiv only an historical interest. 
It is clear that he and Mill held practically the 
same views on freedom when their admissions and 
cautions are taken into account. The fundamental 
assumptions of their systems are, however, very 
different. 

Theologians often take up this position. They 
speak of predestination and free iviU as concentric 
circles ; to us they appear inconsistent, but in reality 
they are eompatible Avith each other. It may be 
the case that for practical purposes it is best to 
regard the problem as on a par Avith Zeno’s famous 
paradoxes and to say : ‘ Solvitur ambulando.’ The 
value of this vieAv seems to lie in its recognition of 
facts and its faithfulness to experience. Its weak- 
ness consists in its theoretic helplessness. For Ave 
find too often that freedom is confined to a realm 
Avhich is SAviftly being conquered by necessity, or 
else that it is raised to a pro-temporal or supra- 
temporal region while experience as Ave knoAV it is 
rigidly determined. Or, again, freedom is vieived 
simply as a datum of consciousness Avhich is not in 
any Avay brought into line Avith the rest of experi- 
Human life is thus divided into tiA’o spheres 


ence. 


Avhich contradict each other — on one side freedom, 
on the other necessity. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the problem can 
be thus solved. There are distinctions in experi- 
ence, but they are not meant to be contradictories, 
nor are the limitations of our knoAvledge to be used 
to discredit knoAvledge itself. It is a gain to recog- 
nize that both freedom and necessity have a mean- 
ing, and that both are implicitly taken for granted 
in all systems. The most rigid determinists sur- 
reptitiously admit freedom. 

’Moreover, determinism has never been completely end 
logically carried out at any period. When the Stoic philo- 
sophers converted the whole cosmos into a causal structure 
ond placed the destinies of men entirely within its framework, 
man’s power of personal decision still remained ; , . . The 
possibility of such decision (the very core of Stoic morality) is 
obviously in direct opposition to the determinist doctrine. . . . 
And in Spinoza’s case, although he so strongly maintained that 
man is situated entirely within a flawless netAVork of cosmic 
connections, the fact remains that man has to be won over to 
a recognition of his position, and this recognition imparts quito 
a new complexion to the whole of life ’ (Eucken, op. cU. p. 4So). 
•Naturam expellas furoa tamen usque reourret’ (Horace, hp. i. 

2<)- 

So also theologians like Augustine, Calvin, and 
Chalmers, in the interests of morMity, ^peal te 
the conscience and the power of choice. The Stoic 
admitted the possibility of sudden conversion. 
Can, then, determinism alone or freedom alone he 
taken as true or must both be recognized? At- 
tempts have been made to carry necessity ail 
through reality— -Avith some shoAV of plausibility. 

2 . Physical determinism. — Huxley, for instance, 
reidved the vieAV of Descartes that animals were 
simply automata, and man was explained in a 
similar fashion. Consciousness had no more 
ent relation to the movements of a creature than 
the steam-Avhistle has to the movements of a rail- 
way train. Few, if any, biologists Avould agre 
with this theory in detail, but Huxley’s assump- 
tions and aims are still Avidely accepted and 
implicitly acted on by sciptific philosophers (not 
necessarily scientists). His purpose Avas to fib. , 
physics and biology from the moralist, 5'''^®."’°^.'', 
Avith teleological concepts whose introduction into 
physics produced chaos and confusion. The 
fet feels at home in dealing Aiith the movements 
of matter. He can describe, predict, and to some 
eXt control, them. He has thus enriched 
society, discovered new media of cohi“«“cation 
and means of comfort. The results heT_ 
great and beneficial that one can 
desire to apply the same methods to all re^ty 
Hence the theory of the conservation ot eneigy 
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held to explain everything, and the Bcientifio 
categories of cause and effect are, it is taken for 
granted, operative everywhere just as in physics. 
M apparent differences are levelled down under 
this theory. So consciousness arises, it is said, out 
of molecular motions, and accompanies them like 
the phosphorescent line which results from the 
mbhing of a match. No efficiency can originate 
in consciousness ; otherwise there would be the 
intolerable fact that something came from nothing. 
The amount of the existing energy is so fixed that 
we could accurately predict the future if we knew 
the state of things at any moment. We do not, of 
course, have accurate knowledge at any time ; but, 
if we had, then the future would be open and 
naked to us. This is not the divine foreknowledge 
of which theologians speak, for many of them 
admit the greatest freedom (as King in his famous 
sermon on Predestination, published with notes by 
R. Whately in his Use and Ahusc of Party Feeling 
in Beligion, London, 1822) as consistent with the 
divine foreknowledge. It is really our ordinary 
physical knowledge infinitely enlarged. Now this 
view, conveniently Imown as naturalism, has no 
place for freedom in any shape. It has no place 
for anything ultimately but matter and motion. 
This determinism is totally different from theo- 
lo^cal determinism, and should not be identified 
with it, as it so often is. 

The libertarian can leave to the biologist the 
refutation of this view. Ho can lepe it even to 
the physicist himself. It may be pointed out that 
the advance of science does not depend on extend- 
ing these assumptions to cover all reality. Indeed, 
to do so is to make science itself chaotic and 
indeterminate, for the value of the principle of the 
conservation of energy depends on its limitation to 
those fields where the amount of energy is calcul- 
able. It does not in the least show how the energy 
whose working is calculable 'is related to all the 
energy in existence. If it tried to do so, it would 
be useless. Its strict delimitation is the very con- 
dition of its success. Nor does it allow for ditierent 
kinds of energy ; it must confine itself to quanti- 
tative relations. Hence the pretence of foretelling 
the future is simply a logical conclusion from the 
principle itself. 

The fact is that biology needs new categories. 
The lowliest organism possessing spontaneity must 
not bo factorised into general conditions, far less 
reduced to a single principle. It is doubtful if any- 
thing that can be called a ‘ thing ’ can be so 
explained. One golf-ball is not another, and a 
living being has an even more obtrusive individu- 
ality. Was this the reason why even Epicurus 
attributed to each atom an ‘exiguum clinamen’ 
peculiar to itself ? In the higher animals at least, 
consciousness is a real factor whose presence helps 
towards preservation and propagation ; it would 
otherwise be unintelligible, ^vben, arain, _we 
come to explain man, we must recognize tire exist- 
ence of a new problem. Are we to regard history 
and civilization, ideals and achievements, assliadows 
of matter 1 The unsatisfactoriness of this theory 
is perhaps best shomi by its own advocates. For 
they forget their own assumptions in dealing with 
knowledge, morality, and social life. They make 
morality to consist in warfare with the cosmic 
process (as Huxley). They regard consciousness 
as flowing alongside of neurotic processes, but 
related to them in no way : they are both mani- 
festations of an unknowm energy. Some of them 
(Clifford, Haeckel, etc.) make matter conscious. 
Furtiier, they seem to make all reality to be 
somehow in consciousness, and so in the realm of 
shadows. The prevalence of naturalism is due to 
two causes. In the first place, every theory must 
recognize the enormous influence which the physical 


organism has on the inner life, the intimate rela- 
tionship between the higher phases of spiritual 
existence and material conditions. This naturalism 
does, and it is therefore valuable. Again, there is 
a close connexion between this view and the results 
of science. No theory that scorns scientific results 
can nowadays prevail, but these results are not 
dependent on naturalistic assumptions. The weak- 
ness of this view is revealed when it tries to explain 
itself; then it either forgets itself or contradicts 
itself, or, as is almost always tlie case, it admits 
consciousness as a reality and tries to explain it on 
deterministic grounds. It leads thus to psycho- 
logical determinism. 

3 . Psychological determinism. — The basis of 
this determinism is the theory of association. 
Consciousness is recognized as ‘sui generis,’ but 
any existing phase of it is said to be caused by tho 
preceding. (Sreat stress is laid also on phj’sio- 
logical processes, often in such a way as to suggest 
that these are tho ultimate causes. Now there is 
always a relation between states of consciousness 
even when these are qualitatively different, but to 
explain this relation is just tho problem. Tho 
cause of this relation is not always evident to tho 
subject experiencing it. Even tho simplest case of 
memory is tinged with personal qualities that raise 
it above a mere association of ideas, and, as Berg- 
son points out (op. cit. p. 156), many of our so-called 
associations are ck post facto attempts to unify 
experience. The main objection to this tlieoiy is 
its defective view of the ‘ self.’ What wo find is a 
bundle of impressions not one of which or all of 
them together make the self. A. Bain, following 
Hume, says ; ‘ I cannot light upon anything of the 
sort [t.c. a self]’ (The Emotions and the IVilP, 
London, 1876, p. 492). But the fact is that the self 
thus banished is tacitly assumed in every state- 
ment, although sensation, knowledge, and volition 
are all explamed as if there were no subject to 
which they belonged. The personal equation is 
forgotten in each case. We arc dealing all through 
■with given quantities which arrange and rearrange 
themselves evidently in vacuo, or, rather, as Berg- 
son insists, in space. Consciousness is a stream, 
or a display in a Uieatre at which no ono is looking. 
What w'e have here pictured for us is a conflict of 
motives acting nowhere — a fight without fighters. 
When the self is recognized, it is only as a desire 
or aversion or a point in which motives meet, but 
it has neither position nor magnitude. 

* To tftlb of inotwes conflicting of Uiemselvea Is os nbmird as 
to talk of commodities competing in the absence of traders ’ 
(Ward, Realm 0 / Ends, p. 12)0). ‘The associationlst reduces 
the Eelf to an aggregate of conscious states : sensations, feel- 
ings, and ideas. But if he sees in these various states no more 
than is expressed in their name, if he retains only their imper- 
Bonal aspect, ho may set them side by side tor ever without 
getting anything but a phantom self, the shadow of the ego 
projecting itselllnto epaco ’ (Bergson, p. 105). 

No one in Great Britain has done more than 
Green to discredit tho assooiationist view of experi- 
ence. Ho saw clearly that states of consciousness 
could never account for consciousness of states. It 
is true that ho explicated this truth mainly in 
regard to the cognitive element, but it is equally 
true in regard to feeling, and even more in regard 
to volition. Sensations are determined by interest ; 
attention depends on the subject as well as on tho 
object. Experience is always seen from tho inside, 
and in the nature of the case can never be seen 
directly from the outside. It is personal and indi- 
vidual. To dmy this is to deny tne very possibility 
of freedom, in fact, to make freedom meaning- 
less ; to admit it is to get a platform on which tho 
question of necessity and freedom can be intelli- 
gently discussed. 

4 . _ Self-determination.— Can we then regard the 
reality of freedom as a common platform for every 
system that admits an activity of the subject 
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which issues from itself, and which cannot be 
reduced wholly to the influence of conditions? 
There is a sense in which this is true of all things 
— of chemical reaction, of biological growth, and 
of h^an activity. Everything — ^man included — 
has its own nature, and freedom is simply the 
acting out of this nature according to its oivn 
laws. Is this a sufficient account of freedom ? If 
it is, freedom means freedom from compulsion, 
and it could be anplied, metaphorically at least, 
to everything. The planets are thus free as the 
immortal gods; the flower that grows without 
being trampled on, the lion in the jimgle, the man 
out of fetters, are all free in this negative sense. 
Or it might mean that man was able to fulfil the 
distinctive laws of his being without internal 
interruption, i.e. interruption arising from the 
man himself as distinct from external compulsion. 

Schopenhauer understood Kant’s view of free- 
dom in this sense as the worldng out of the 
‘esse’ according to its own character, conditions 
giving the occasions to this nature to reveal itself 
in time and space. Preedom here means the 
evolution in acts of the inner nature of the subject. 
The subject is free, but the acts are rigidly deter- 
mined. Whether this be a true representation of 
Kant we do not need to inquire. At any rate 
freedom here seems to be the bare Icnowledge that 
we act as we act. Curiously enough, Soliopen- 
hauer admitted conversion as Kant and the Stoics 
did, but only as a mystery. It is now generally 
aclcQowledged that this is determinism of a very 
‘ hard ’ type. 

But, leaving aside Schopenhauer’s clumsy ap- 
paratus of a noumenal ego and phenomenal acts. 
It may still be held that freedom is simply deter- 
mination by oneself. 

* To be free means that one is determined by nothing but one- 
self ’ (J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, London, 1900, p. 94). 

Every one holding the activity of the self as a fact 
agrees ivith what this statement excludes, viz. 
mechanical causation or compulsion. In this 
respect the statement is immaculate, but what 
does it include? We may see this from the 
context, 

‘ A vicious man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, do a 
good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action does 
not issue from such a character as bis. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. But ho can do the action, in the sense 
that there is nothing to prevent him except his character — 
i.e. except himself. Wow a man cannot stand outside of him- 
self, and regard a defect in bis own character as something by 
which bis action is hindered. If he can, but for himself, he can 
in the only sense that is required for morality* (»6. p. 93 f.). 
This view, it is held, combines the truth of 
necessity and freedom because it gives uniformity 
and spontaneity a place; but since it was set 
forth in 1900 a very influential school has_ main- 
tained the opposite. Surely the real question is : 
Can the tree itself be made good ? not Can grapes 
grow on thorns? If any libertarian holds that 
good fruit can come from a bad tree without 
changing the tree itself first, then libertarianism 
is indeed a lingering chimera. But, if libertarian- 
ism holds to the possibility of changing the bad 
character itself, then it seems worth contending 
for, and recent investigation into changes of 
character seems to substantiate its truth. The 
authority who tells us that a bad tree cannot 
bear good fruit also exhorts us to make the tree 
itself good, and, on the Kantian dictum that 
every ‘ought’ implies a ‘can,’ which Mackenzie 
accepts, this is possible. Is the diEBculty here not 
due to the fact that a static and spatial view of 
‘ character ’ is unconsciously adopted ? The living 
self is as it were photographed, and this snapshot 
is taken as fixed and true. Yet the same Avriter 
goes on to speak of at least three different selves, 
one of which he places above the ‘ characte r,’ an d 
he makes real freedom obedience to thiS;jsglfri^-^^e.J 


are grateful to the Hegelians for emphasizin'* the 
value of this real freedom which the theolomans 
always recognized, the freedom of a twsi posse 
peccare such as we imagine in a perfect bein'*. 
There need be no dispute about such freedom and 
its desirability. But how can we attain to this 
freedom itself if the ‘character,’ the man himself, 
prevents its ever being sought after ? It seems 
absurd to talk of progress here, or of degrees of 
freedom, if the very road towards it is barred. 
Fortunately, however, those holding such views 
are so much alive to the interests of morality that 
they forget their own theories, as the rigid pre- 
destinarian also does. It is sought sometimes to 
explain this view of freedom by the analogy of 
Icnowledge. In logical reasoning we have necessity 
and free activity also; that we cannot think 
otherwise is no restraint on thought. But does 
knowledge itself not advance through experiment 
and error? This theory, then, would do very well 
ior a perfect world, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously it is this idea that reality is perfect that 
animates it, but the freedom we need is not first 
the freedom of absolute perfection, but one that 
can open a door of hope to men who err in thought 
and practice. We need a freedom that will help 
us to get the perfect freedom which none of us has 
as yet. When we start with a theoretic bias in 
favour of a perfect reality, either of two things 
happens. 

‘This system of exclusively immanent reason, irith its pan- 
theism, suffers shipwreck more particularly upon the fact of 
the manifold unreason in human and natural life. For, from 
this point of view, there are two alternatives only ; either the 
unreason must be minimised, removed as far os possible from 
sight or explained away, or it must be recognised as a basic 
element in reality and hence held to be unassailable. Thus 
we have either a tendency towards optimism, which involves 
shallowness, or towards pessimism, which means negation and 
finally despair' (Eucken, p. 46Sf.). 

It will not do to project the activi^ of the 
subject either into a perfect absolute or into social 
customs. For, while a perfect absolute would ex- 
plain perfect freedom, it does not explain ein and 
error, which are the roots of all our difficulties, nor 
does society ^ve us any relief, because we find all 
the perplexing difficulties of our life repeated in it. 

Conclusion. — The freedom which we desiderate 
is a moral power that can make the world better. 
While knowledge may be content to unfold its 
object and wor&, as Bergson says, ‘ in the circle 
of the given,’ in morality we make the object. 
‘Action breaks the circle’ (Creative Evolution, 
London, 1912, p. 203). But, if we atoit this 
freedom to make things better and indeed to 
create, then we must admit also with it, as its 
correlative, freedom to make things worse and te 
destroy. Is not this what we actually find_ m 
experience? We have in man a spiritual being 
rising above nature to the heights of ideals, hut 
also falling into nature, disobeying ideals, and 
refusing to realize them. We find new individuals 
appearing who were never there before, a fact 
wich no bare singularism can ever explam. If 
reality were suddenly frozen into a static whole, 
then absolute thought would have the happy task 
of quiet contemplation ; but reality is always 
active, and so living thought and living action 
are never satisfied with the past, nor is morality 
ever satisfied -with the present. _ Bergson tries to 
show that it is the neglect of this dynamic nature 
of life that makes the whole difficulty of freedom ; 
and for philosophy and theology the greatest task 
at present is to outline a theory of reality and of 
God that, starting from this fact, can give us some 
reasonable view of nature below us and God above 
us. Our freedom is conditioned by both of these, 
though in different ways; the one supplies the 
media, the other the norm, for the activity or 
spiritual beings. We are not mere cogs m 
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machine of nature, nor mere points through which 
God irresistibly acts, hlay it not be the case 
that nature itself is more friendly to us than we 
imagine, that its stability is a training-ground 
for growing men to learn their powers, and carry 
out their purposes, and God Himself our very life 
whose unchangeable nature gives independence to 
our dependence, and whose perfect freedom and 
moral relations to us alone supply the transition 
by offering us the power by which we can be freed 
from our self-delusion and our moral thraldom? 
The great objection to this view is that we get 
something ‘de novo.’ But is that not just the 
whole claim of morality, that the present he not 
simply projected into the future, hut that a new 
and a better world he created ? For Christianity, 
at any rate, the possibility of new creatures and 
of a new world is basal. What a moral law, an 
‘ ought ’ above the ‘ is ’ of character, implies is that 
this requirement is morally more reasonable than 
a mere re-arrangement of the existent. We need 
not be afraid of those who cry ‘chance.’ For 
there is so much unreason and absurdity, so much 
cruelty and evil, in the world that wo welcome 
even ‘ chance ’ if it opens a door to their abolition. 
That this could be possible without the dangerous 
gift of free power we cannot conceive. But so 
im_perative is the need of betterment that even 
this dangerous method is welcome. Nor need wo 
be concerned that thus the peace of the absolute 
is destroyed. The only Absolute for which Christ- 
ian men care has, if certain tales be true, sacri- 
ficed His own peace and more to make it possible 
for men to obey their conscience and be fellow- 
workers with God. 

LiTERATDRn.— The literature on this subject is well-nigh un- 
limited ; see the selection given in DPhP. Recent discussions 
are found in J. v.ri^Rcalm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911 ; H. 
Bergson, Time and Free ITOi, Eng, tr., London, 1912; R. 
Eucken, 3Iain Currents o/ Modem Thought, Eng. tr., do. 
1912; F. C. S. Schiller, ‘Freedom and BcsponsibiliW In 
Oxford and Cambridge Eeoiew, 1907, p. 41 ff. ; Andrew Seth, 
Two Lectures on Theism, Edinburgh, 1S97 ; Norman Pearson, 
Some Problems of Existence, London, 1907; Bertrand Russell, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910; Borden P. Bowne, Pcrsonal- 
ism, do, 1903 ; C. B. Upton, The Eases of Eeligious Belief f ML, 
IS93), do. 1894, Dr. Martineau's Philosophy (with Introductory 
Essay), do. 1905; Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, do. 
1910 ; James Linds.ay, Decent Advances in Theistic Philosophy 
of Religion, do. 1897, ch. xiil. ; G. F. Barbour, A Philo- 
sophical Study of Christian Ethics, do. 1911, ch. x. ; see also 
art. Faun WlLii. UONALD MACKENZIE. 

LIBERTY (Christian). — In tliis article no at- 
tempt is made to deal with the philosophical 
problems of free will and determinism, nor with 
the relation of free will to predestination or 
causality; the reader is referred to the artt. 
specifically treating of free Avill under its meta- 
physical and speculative aspects (see artt. Free 
Will, Libertarianism and Necessitarianissi, 
Predestination). Of recent writers on Cliristian 
ethics Haering, Ethics of the Christian Life (see 
pp. 76-95), may be consulted for a discussion of the 
free a\t. 11 as a presupposition of Christian morality, 
and in particular in its relation to conscience as 
viewed from the Christian standpoint. 

By the Biblical writers the fact of human free 
will is assumed, like the existence of God. Free 
will in its absolute sense belongs alone to the un- 
conditioned being of the Deity, but on the moral 
side man is at once free and responsible. In Ezk 
1S'‘* the idea of irresponsibility as a deduction from 
heredity is vigorously combated; ‘the soul that 
sinneth it shall die.’ hlan, who is created in the 
Divine image, is a partaker of the Divine nature, 
and his freedom is the reflex of God’s. SVhen we 
pass into the atmosphere of the NT, we discover 
that personal free will is an axiom in the teaching 
of our Lord and His apostles. We may therefore 
fitly consider the following aspects of the subject. 


I. Christian libe^ as a religious experience. — 
The religious life in our Lord'^s interprehaion is 
a filial relationship with a Heavenly Father, and 
therefore a life of liberty. It consists in love to 
God and to man. When hatred, rancour, and re- 
sentment, on the one side (Mt 5^‘'*), and needless 
anxiety in relation to material things, on tlie other 
(Mt 6'“*^), have been e.xpelled from the soul, wo 
are then truly the sons of our Father. The sub- 
mission of children to the Father above is not a 
surrender of liberty, but its noblest prerogative ; 
in fact, freedom in the Christian sense is simply 
obedience to that which Ave most truly and deeply 
love and venerate. Freedom is attained by sell- 
conquest, by victory over Amrighteousness, of Avhich 
the penalty is self-contempt and unrest. ‘ Como 
unto me . . , and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls’ (Mt Il^“) is a promise of freedom. Self- 
denial, therefore, to Jesus is a privilege, not a loss ; 
the taking up of the cross (^lt 10^ 16-’, Mk 8*’, 
Lk 14^), Avhich looks like the loss of liberty, issues 
in moral emancipation. 

This general vibav of religion explains our Lord’s 
attitude toAvards the Mosaic Luav, Avhich is a 
conspicuous feature of His teaching alike in the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives. He does not, 
of course, countenance an antinomian contempt of 
moral restriction, nor does He proclaim exenmtion 
from the Moral Law. In so far ns the Mosaic 
LaAv enshrines the eternal principles of morality, 
it is AA'orthy of all reverence ; it is not superseded, 
but only consummated, by the ‘Noav Command- 
ment’ of our Lord’s teaching. On the other hand, 
in the course of time the LaAV had been marred bj’ 
accretions of interpretation Avhich tended to lay 
the emphasis on vexatious minutiro of custom and 
usa^e, and elevated practices of cleanliness and 
health to an unnecessary prominence, Avith the 
result that trivial and secondary regulations were 
deemed ns sacred as the original enactments. The 
letter of the LaAv Avas punctiliously observed by 
tlie pious JeAV in the hope of projntiating God. 
Obedience to the outAvard regulation tended to 
cloud the finer poAvers of the inner life and to pro- 
duce a distorted sense of the relative value of given 
acts. Hence our Lord’s pronouncements on the 
unwashen hands of the disciples (Mt 15“*, Mk 7*) 
and on the proper vIcav of the Sabbath os ‘ made 
for man ’ (Mk 2-'’) are to be regarded as examples 
of His method of interpreting the nature of Christ- 
ian freedom. He substituted great principles 
of action for minute and arbitrary regulations 
supposed to be binding at all times and under 
all circumstances, lie superseded definitions of 
duty — c.g., our duty to our neighbour in the 
parable of the good Samaritan — by a command- 
ment ‘ exceeding broad,’ namely, the laiv of love. 

It is obvious that this view of liberty receives 
its croAA-ning illustration and its binding force from 
His oAATi manhood. If avc take such statements os 
Jn 4^ 5^ 6^ as summing up the character of His 
oAAU religious experience, avc discover that self-AA-ill 
in His judgment is no freedom ; the true freedom 
for Him Avas ‘ to do the will’ of His Father. More- 
over, His sinlessness is the supreme argiiment for 
His conception of freedom and the reality of His 
poAver to liberate humanity from the poAver of sin. 
These ideas are clearly expressed in Ilis discourse 
to ‘those JcAA's which had believed Him’fsee Jn 
831-13). Professing, as ‘ the seed of Abraham,’ that 
they_ had never suffered the extreme penalty of 
domination by their conquerors — a proud boast 
and substantially true in so far as the preservation 
of their racial identity AA-as concerned — they had 
overlooked the true principle of freedom, Avhich 
Avas in effect_ freedom from the bondage of sin. 
Moral emancipation Avas the real freedom (free 
‘essentially,’ Crrus [S’®]) in our Lord’s vioAV. ‘The 
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truth’ ■which is to set men free is ‘perfect con- 
formity to the absolute, that which is ’ (see B. F. 
Westcott, Gospel according^ to St. John, London, 
1908, on Jn 8®-, and the relation of this conception to 
Socratic, Stoic, and Jewish ethics). Again, in Jn 
15*"' our Lord speaks as the true imparter of free- 
dom ; He communicates to others what is His own 
(Traps, ToO TTttTpSs /xou) ; and this self-communication 
is the basis of a friendship between Himself and 
His disciples in which the doing of His will is not 
a service but a joy. 

_ These conceptions of Christian liberty as a re- 
ligious experience find further illustration in the 
•writings of St. Paul, to whom eXevBepla is a vivid 
and real characteristic of the Christian life ; this 
word, ■v\'ith its connected epithet and verb, ‘free’ 
and ‘set free,’ occurs 11 times in Gal., 7 in Horn., 
8 in the Corinthian Epistles, and twice in other 
letters (see W. M. Eamsay, Cities of St. Paul, 
London, 1907, p. 36 ff., who argues that this is 
one of the ideas which became familiar to St. 
Paul from his Hellenic en'vironment in Tarsus and 
elsewhere). In the Galatian Epistle in particular 
he enunciates with great emphasis the freedom 
which the gospel confers ‘in Christ Jesus’ (see 
Gal 2*). The Christian iXevOtpta destroys distinc- 
tions of sex, social status, and race (3^; cf. also 
Col 3’^ Eph 6®). By an allegory which recalls our 
Lord’s words in Jn 8“ he differentiates Jje- 

tween the children ‘ of a handmaid ’ and those ‘ of 
a free woman,’ indicating that the real freedom is 
that of the spirit imparted to us by Christ (5^), 
which involves a complete abrogation of the out- 
ward enactments of the law as a means of personal 
and universal salvation. He protests against sub- 
mission to the rite of circumcision, which, while it 
had a religious significance to the Jew, had none 
to the Gentile, ending with ‘the impatient, per- 
haps half-humorous wish that the Judaizers who 
want to circumcise the Galatians might be sub- 
jected to a severer operation themselves’ (W. R. 
Inge, ‘St. Paul,’ Quarterly Review, no. 438 [1914], 
p. 53). But, while glorying in the liberty to ivhich 
the Christian has been called, he is careful to avoid 
any misunderstanding as to its nature : liberty is 
not licence (5^®). 

But to St. Paul Christian liberty has an even 
deeper religious significance : it involves a real 
emancipation from sin (Ho 6*®'-“ 8®'®*, 2 Co 3*’) ; 
and herein he carries on the teaching of our Lord. 
His own personal experience is : ‘ the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from 
the law of sin and of death ’ (Eo 8®). This consti- 
tutes the true Christian sonship (Gal 4’), ‘the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Eo 8®>) ; 
and we note that ‘glory’ here is an aspect of our 
present earthly existence. Sin, which is a bondage j 
and carries with it a sense of guilt and condemna- 
tion, has been defeated by Christ, who is thus 
qualified to be the liberator of the soul (Gal 5'). 
To early Christian writers the promise of freedom 
(2 P 2'®) from any other source is an illusion. It is 
from this experience of inward liberty that the 
fruits of the spirit — ^joy, peace, and hope— are de- 
veloped. ‘To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace ’ (Eo 8®) is a saying which recalls the serene 
and gentle teaching of the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and may be illustrated by the testi- 
mony of Christian experience in all ages. 

St. Paul is indeed the great apostle of liberty. 
He regards the Christian life as one of unrestricted 
access to God, and lays much emphasis on the 
Christian duty of Tra^^jja/a, or boldness of utterance, 
in proclaiming the principles of the gospel (see art. 

‘ Boltoess of Speecli,’ ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 236_ff., 
for an elucidation of this duty). His opposition 
to the narrower ideal of St. Peter saved Christi- 
anity (Gal 2^^) and made it a world-faith. He was. 


the advocate pf liberty of thought, action, and 
judgment. His pronounced views on original sin 
and the eternal, supreme power and grace of God 
never weakened his sense of human accountability 
(Eo 1>8 2®). ^ 

As J. Weiss (Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1009, p. 113) 
remarks, ‘ the ethical sense of responsibility, the energy lor 
struggle and the discipline of will was not paralysed or absorbed 
in Paul’s case by his consciousness of redemption and his pro- 
found spiritual experiences.’ 

He beliped in Divine election, pre-knowledge, ana 
predestination, and, without attempting to resolve 
the antithesis, places human determination side 
by side •with these. Man co-operates with Divine 
grace, ■which is a power ‘appropriated by man’s 
moral nature and conditioned by his free action ’ 
(Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul, p. 144, who 
quotes Ph 1® 2'®, 2 Co 1^®, 1 Th 5=®, and the state- 
ment of Weiss just cited). 

It may also be noted that St. James’s royal ‘law 
of freedom ’ (2®- ^®) is practically identical ivith St. 
Paul’s ‘ law of the Spirit,’ consisting, as Haering 
(op. cit. p. 162) remarks, in ‘freedom from the 
multiplicity of single precepts,’ while the epithet 
‘royal’ appears to imply that ‘ Christ’s Jaw is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they 
wUl or not, but to the heirs of the kingdom (2’) 
who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide ; 
cf. the Stoic paradox in Hor. Ep. I. i. 106’ (see 
note in J. B. Mayor’s commentary ad loc.). 

2 . Christian liberty in relation to the problems 
of ethical and social life. — It is clear from what 
has already been said that Christian liberty as an 
experience of the inner life has a direct relationship 
with outward practice, and has created ethical 
problems in the conduct of life. This is seen in 
the conflict of duties arising within the early 
Christian (jhurch as the result of the accession of 
converts from paganism to its ranks. For example, 
St. Paul was faced at Corinth with a difference o-f 
opinion regarding the practice of eating ‘things 
offered to idols.’ Evidently the peril lay in a one- 
sided and over-emphasized interpretation of Christ- 
ian liberty, which offended the conscience of 
the more cautious and self-restrained Christians. 
There were, in fact, two opposing tendencies repre- 
sented by those who strained their new-found 
Christian liberty to the breaHng - point ‘the 
strong ’ of 1 Cor. (see ch. 8, passim) and Christians 
of a narrower type, who were more concerned 
about preserving personal sanctity than about 
exercising their Christian priidleges. The claim 
that ‘all things are lawful to me’ (1 Co S'® 10^~)-^ 
the watchword of ‘ the strong,’ quoted out of their 
mouth by the Apostle — had been abused not only 
to the extent of participation in heathen sacrificial 
feasts, but to the extent of advocating grave 
licence and immorality in sexual relrtionships. 
As E. von Dobschiitz points out, such Christians 
were self-deceived, mistaking outward freedom for 
the inner freedom proclaimed by the gospel. 

■The slave, instead ol joying in the Iroedom -which 
gave him, hankered after outward liberty. The Jew, insKad 
of EratefuUy recognising his freedom from the constraint of 
law, exerted himself to secure release from circumcision : others 
sought also and found the freedom only m things •whinh were 
unbecoming Christianity and morally impermissible (CAmfian 
iffe in the Primitive Church, Eng. tr., London, 1004, p. W). 

The strong must therefore take on their shoulders 
the infirmities of the weak (Eo 15*) ; they must 
spare sensitive minds the pain of witnessing prac- 
tices which appear to them to be wrong; as 
Christians, they are to refrain where tae exercise 
of liberty is a stumhlinghlock to the weak (1 Co o )■ 
Finally, the strong might lead_ others mw sin by 
encouramng them to eat against conscience or 
mere self - gratification, and thus sm pot onU 
against their brethren but against Chi-mt (« h 
Such was the mling of the Apostle. On the othe 
-baa^he moral revulsion from paganism produced 
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an exaggerated asceticism which in some sections 
of the Church resulted in the advocacy of celibacy, 
in aversion to mixed marriages (1 Co and 
even in hostility to such spiritual manifestations 
as ‘speaking with tongues,’ which recalled the 
excitements of pagan cults. In holding the balance 
between such opposing tendencies, neither of which 
did justice to the gospel as a whole, St. Paul had 
a difficult task. He sympathized yith the moral 
vigour of the one and the moral earnestness of the 
other, and resolved the antinomy by the procla- 
mation of Christian love as the supreme law of 
conduct and the sovereign charisma (1 Co 13). 
Christian liberty is always to he humanized, cor- 
rected in its exercise even where legitimate, and 
modified in the doing of what is morally indifferent 
by the spirit of love, which teaches the Christian 
not so much to stand upon his rights as to consider 
the interest of others. Such ijnelKeta (Ph 4“), or 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ is not a weak concession 
to human infirmity, but a virile demonstration of 
tenderness and charity. It was in this sense that 
the Apostle himself ‘ became all things to aU men ’ 
(1 Co 9") that he might save some. He was ready 
to sacrifice liberty to the claims of brotherhood ; 
and this was the new contribution which Christ- 
ianity made to the ethics of the ancient world: 
it superseded or (perhaps it would be more correct 
to say) consummated the ethics of self-realization 
by the ethics of self-sacrifice. 

Christianity therefore condemned libertinism as 
an ofl'ence against the common life of humanity. 
The ‘liberty of indifference’ — of doing what one 
likes — is rejected by the Christian ethic as an 
illustration of that dvo/ila which is sin (1 Jn 3^). 
Undoubtedly the interpretation of liberty against 
which St. Paul and later teachers protested (of. 
Irenteus, ocfu. Hear. I. vi. 3, quoted by von Dob- 
schiitz, p. 270, for an account of tho practices of 
Valentinians, curiously parallel to those of the 
Corinthian Church) was a mark of immaturity in 
the early Christian communities, due to an exultant 
sense of a new unrestricted life ; but the influence 
of Gnosticism, with its dualistic separation of 
spirit and matter, must also bo taken into account 
as explanatory of the repeated appearances of 
libertinism in the primitive Church. On the other 
liaud, the antagonism between flesh and spirit is 
inherent in human nature ; even when sublimated 
into the convenient distinction of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, the one standing for righteousness, the 
other for freedom, the two tendencies represent a 
fixed duality in the moral and intellectual evolution 
of the race. Now one element and now the other 
holds the sway in the life of the individual and of 
tho community ; and no one who roads the history 
of the Church can be blind to tho fact that in given 
periods one of tho two has exercised the greater 
influence and created the type of religious rvitness 
which is associated with particular epochs. After 
the dark ages the Renaissance represents the 
revival of Hellenism ; and to medimval laxity in 
religious and social life succeeds the Reformation, 
which is the triumph of Hebraism. The swing of 
the pendulum from Puritanism to the excesses of 
the Restoration in England illustrates the fact 
that there are recurring reactions in national life 
which inevitably affect the ethical standard alike 
of Church and society. It is clear also that the 
conception of Christian liberty, always subject to 
the expansions of a virile intellectual or rational- 
istic consciousness, is bound to suffer restriction 
and limitation during a reaction to Puritanism of 
life and morals ; and, when the Puritan wave has 
spent itself, human nature re-asserts itself in a 
desire to regain its lost or curtailed liberty of 
action. Thus in all ages of the Church the question 
of accommodation to the habits, customs, and 


recreations of secular society has to be faced by 
the individual Christian, and in the solution of 
the difficulty two opposite tendencies, parallel with 
those in the Corintiiian Church, have always made 
themselves felt: we should now call them tho 
broad and the narrow view. In the present age, 
when we have reached a pitch of civilization in 
which the resources of the natural universe are 
placed at the disposal of mankind to an extra- 
ordinary extent and the facilities of intercom- 
munication, luxury, and amusement are multiplied 
for all sections of society, Christianity is still 
repre.sented by the double ideal — the one proclaim- 
ing the width of the Christian freedom, the otlicr 
its self-restraint and self-limitation. Take, c.y., 
the attitude of the modem Christian to tho theatre. 
This is but a repetition, under another set of con- 
ditions, of the problem which the early teacher of 
Christianity had to face. With all our advance in 
moral insight, our larger views of life and destiny, 
we have not yet superseded tho ethical principles 
which served as a guide to St. Paul. The individual 
conscience still has to weigh over against the 
undoubted fact of Christian" liberty the influence 
of the personal support of certain customs or insti- 
tutions not wholly moralized, and, under certain 
circumstances, actually immoral, still has to take 
into account the effect of the exercise of liberty, 
in matters morally indifferent, upon others not so 
clear in their moral vision nor sufficiently strong 
to meet the demands of a new temptation, as well 
as upon those belonging to the same community 
whose conscience is sensitive. At the same time, 
it is clear that a policy of self-isolation on the port 
of the Christian in regard to tho defective and 
degrading tendencies of given recreations leaves 
the latter ns they are; and to many Christians 
who interpret liberty in the wider sense considera- 
tion of the public good is paramount in deter- 
mining their attitude in the matter of supporting 
the drama or otherwise. The law of love is not 
less binding to-day than in the earlier ages of tho 
Church. It may even be argued that tho developed 
sense of human solidarity and brotherhood, in 
itself the offspring of Christianity, is educating the 
Christian conscience to solve all such questions of 
conscience by a reference to tho good of the com- 
munity as a whole. Yet even the love of humanity, 
which is but another aspect of the love of God, is 
determined in practice by our ethical conception of 
the sximmum boxiuvi for humanity ; and here the 
Christian ideal, more especially in relation to art, 
differs ioto orbe from the cult of realism popular in 
many quarters to-day, which is based on the theory 
of ‘ art for art’s sake,’ regardless of the effect on 
public moralitj'. Art curiohos the common life 
only when regarded as ‘ a revelation of a deeper 
truth in things.’ 

•If it is Uken merely at nrt, merely ns a l)c.nittlul dream, it 
sinks into piny, becomes n mere relincd amusement, and loses 
nil its real power over the human spirit. There could hardly 
he any worse sipn of nn nge than that it regards art as n mere 
ninusement, ns a mere escape from the graver problems of life' 
(J. S. Mackctmic, ilanval of Elhiet*, London, 1900, p. 443). 
‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3“^) is indeed the 
noblest charter of Christian freedom, but only 
when interpreted in the light of tho succeeding 
words, ‘ ye are Christ’s.’ The possession of worldly 
treasure — literary, scientific, commercial, tem- 
torial — involve.s for the Christian in pei-sonal union 
with a Divine life a clear perception of the eternal 
amid tlic transitory, the unseen amid the temporal : 
his citizenship is in heaven ; his real life lies in 
that ideal world which gives meaning, beauty, and 
power to the world of phenomena. Hence ‘ liberty’ 
in the Christian sense is always limited by the 
sanctions of ‘the mind of Christ’ ; in other words, 
by a reference to the ethical ideal for which Christ 
stands. 
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Less need be said as to the relation of Christian 
freedom to the institutions of the State, the laws 
of the State, and the established regulations and 
customs of organized communities, as this has 
been treated in the art. Ethics and Morality 
(Christian), vol. v. p. 474. It is well Icno\vn that 
neither Christ nor the apostles encouraged revolt 
against the State, even when, as in the case of 
slavery, a national institution contradicted the 
essential teaching of the gospel, being content to 
lay down universal principles rather than directions 
for particular nations and phases of social evolu- 
tion (cf. Mt 22=1, Mk 12", Lk20“, Ro 13l-^ 1 P 2"). 
St. Paul, in dealing with the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, bases their relationship on 
the fact that both are slaves of a heavenly Master 
(Eph e'’"*, Col 3^"-4*). But the Christian ideas of 
human equality and brotlierhood carried -with 
them a revolutionary force which inevitably tended 
in the course of ages to modify social custom, 
legislation, and practice. As an ideal, brother- 
hood has yet to be realized, and the process of 
realization involves a perpetual conflict of interests. 
The rights of conscience are imperative, ‘are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored 
in tile interests either of despotism or of democracy ’ 
(see art. Ethics and Morality [Christian], loe. 
cit.). The pages of Christian history are crowded 
with the records of attempts to assert these rights 
in the face of persecution. State-edicts, and repres- 
sive measures, and the annals of religious liberty 
are glorious with heroisms and martyrdoms cheer- j 
fully endured for conscience’ sake. How far passive 
resistance to State le^slation, when the latter con- 
flicts with conscience, may be justified is a subtle 
ethical problem which is settled variously according 
as the casuist exalts the sacredness of a particular 
issue above regard to the general well-being of 
society as a vdiole, or vice versa. On the other 
hand, the Church exists to moralize State legis- 
lation and to enlighten national institutions; it 
guards the great ideal of human brotherhood, which 
involves an equal opportunity for all, and it advo- 
cates and supports aU effort to alleviate human 
misery and to remedy imperfect social conditions, 
and to defeat social injustices. In the ideal of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity the last stands 
first in the order of Christian thought (cf. Murray, 
Handhooh of Christian Ethics, p. 31 f.). Equality 
flows from brotherhood — the Christian conception 
of a common family and one eternal Father. 

* And this equality can have no meaning- e.Ncept as an equal 
right for all ; nor can there be an equal right for all, which does 
not allow every individual liberty to act as he pleases. But 
every individual can enjoy this freedom in reality only when 
each is restricted from interfering with the freedom of the rest’ 
(ii>. p. 32). 

Co-operation in industrial straggles such as those 
which the present generation is witnessing between 
capital and labour imposes restrictions upon liberty. 
Trade unions break down when the principle of 
Christian liberty is ignored and the will of the 
individual is not subordinated to a common pur- 
pose. And, as legislative restrictions tend more 
and more to curtail the liberty of the individual, 
in other words, as the laivs or the State become 
mote socialized, the obligations of Christian liberty 
‘to seek not its own, but the things of others’ are 
proportionately more binding. 

3 . Christian liberty in relation to the intellect. — 
Over against the authority of the State, with which 
the individual conscience has often found itself in 
opposition, there is the authority of the Church, 
to which the individual member is supposed to 
subordinate his will and judgment. Limits of 
space prevent a full treatment of the subject of 
authority in relation to the individual judgment in 
matters of faith. Suffice it to say that the oppon- 1 
ents of Christianity are in the' habit of urging > 


from a review of Church history that Christian 
freedom of thought has never been received with 
anything but stern measures of repression, that the 
heretic has frequently been treated as an immoral 
person, and that on the whole Catholicism has been 
the foe of human enlightenment and progress (sea 
t J, B. Bury, Bistory of Freedom of Thought, Lon- 
dop, 1914, for a clear, if prejudiced, statement of 
this point of view). No fair-minded person can 
deny the general reasonableness of this charge. 
The necessity of exercising rigid discipline within 
the system of the Church in the interests of internal 
order and unity, the exaction of obedience on the 
part of the hierarchy from each unit as an exercise 
in self-renunciation not without real spiritual 
benefit, and the safeguarding of the deposit of 
faith amid a worldly and corrupt society may be 
adduced as grounds of self-defence against the 
common charge; but the fact remains that the 
Church has often transgressed the spirit and 
example of its founder in its hostility to new 
thought and in the repression of rationalism, for- 
getting that orthodoxy and Christianity are not 
synonymous terms. Christ’s general attitude to- 
wards heterodoxy was that of tolerance; this is 
shoivn by His reproof of Jewish exclusiveness more 
by implication than by actual condemnation in 
such references as we find to the Samaritans in 
St. Luke’s Gospel (10®^ 17" the reading ‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of’ in the 
last passage is without strong critical authority, 
but the fact of His rebuke is recorded in v.“), 
by His outspoken rejection of narrowness in the 
passage Lk 9“, ‘ Forbid him not : for he that is not 
against you is for you,’ and by His emphasis on the 
etnical rather than the intellectual side of the 


Christian witness in Jn 7". To Him ‘faith’ was 
not assent to an intellectual proposition or formula, 
but the spirit of reoeptiveness in relation to Himself 
and His teaching. 

'The convenient distinction between a religion of 
authority and a religion of the spirit tends to 
break down in practice. The Society of Friends, 
without a ministry and without sacraments, yet 
becomes an organized felloivship with recognized 
principles ethical and spiritual, which are binding 
on its members. Authority runs into every sphere 
of thought as well as into religion. The infallible 
church of Catholicism is superseded by the infallible 
book of Protestantism ; but, when both forms of 
authority are discredited, it does not follow that 
pure subjectivity is the only possible issue. In 
Christianity there must be a synthesis of the 
principle o'f inspiration with that of authonty. 
The day of inspiration, so long m wo believe in a 
Spirit that guides into all truth, is never at an end, 
while at the same time the corporate witness of the 
Christian Church in all epochs of its_ history cannot 
be ignored. The progress of Christianity depends, 
therefore, on an adequate recognition of both these 
factors — the consensus sanctorum and the openness 
of the reason to the light that lighteth every man. 
In a striking essay on ‘ The Principle of Authonty 
by A. E. J, Bawlinson {Foundations, London, 1912) 
it is stated that there are three stages in the Me ot 
the educated Christian : {a) bondage to authonty 
—the stage proper to childhood ; ( 6 ) the stage of 
‘ abstract freedom,’ i.e. the assertion of the ngnt 
to criticize and, if necessary, to deny ; leading on 
to ( 0 ) the stage of ‘ concrete freedom, wJiicJi is 
lefined as voluntary assent on grounds of fpason 


nscians never pasa uej'uun . 

tnally they remain unenlightened, but tnei 
igious experience is unaffected. The second 
Se is that in which Christian liberty <:ome 3 ;nto 
,v as a factor in our moral and mteliccpuai 
mlonmeflEXri&^gpress the spirit of inquiry is to 
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let ‘ that capability and godlike reason fust in ns 
unused ’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, iv. iv. 38 f.), to 
imperil our moral and spiritual health, and to fore- 
close the jpossibility of a larger equipment for 
Christian influence. If the issue on the intellec- 
tual side is rejection of the doctrines hitherto 
accepted on authority, there still remain the ndt- 
ness of life and the experience of the saints. It is 
no doubt true that Christian experience is bound 
up with a conviction of the truth of certain doc- 
trines, such as the existence of God, immortality, 
the divinity of our Lord, and the persistent activity 
of His spirit ; but its moral earnestness and beauty 
remain as a perpetual challenge to those who reject 
doctrinal Christianity and thereupon feel justified 
in belittling its contribution to the ethical process 
of humanity. On the one hand, it is possible to 
combine intellectual suspense and even scepticism 
with a high-minded alle^anco to the moral teach- 
ing of Christ, and such inquirers after truth are 
not to be excluded from the fellowship either of 
individual Christians or of the organized Christian 
community in its various forms. On the other 
hand, tlie Church may legitimately demand from 
those to whom it does not refuse the right of private 
judgment that such judgment shall be exercised 
with becoming humility. 

' Ho who would teach a new truth or reject an old (and to do 
BO is a vocation to which in every generation some men are 
called) must both expect to meet in practice with the persecu- 
tions bj’ which true prophets are assailed, and must also face the 
prima facie likelihood that his own prophecy may turn out 
falso’(i6. p. 3S0). 

Hence in actual practice within the limits of the 
Christian fellowship liberty of thought is restricted 
by the collective witness of the saints, by con- 
sideration of human fallibility, by the avoidance 


of arrogance, intolerance, and impatience, and by 
respect for simple faith wliich moves on traditional 
lines. If one may adapt a saying of T, H. Green 
{Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1884, p. 292), the 
Churcli is ‘a society of which the members owe 
reciprocal services to each other,’ Eimpl3- as Christ- 
ian to Christian. There must be no attempt to 
frown on tbe mind that is open to the newer light 
when ethically and intellectually equipped for the 
re-interpretation of ancient doctrine, nor is it to 
be forgotten that those who have been aflected in 
spiritual outlook by the_ critical spirit which has 
modified the value of time-honoured creeds and 
formularies may yet be qualified to bring out of the 
treasury of their wisdom and devotion ‘ things both 
new and old,’ It is a function of Christian liberty 
to harmonize nova ct vetera, as giving their re- 
spective witness to the realization in humanity of 
the ever-developing Christi.an ideal. But, if the 
modernist as a reverent seeker after truth is toler- 
ated, he in turn must exercise the grace of patience 
towards the traditionalist. Christian liberty is a 
great gift, but Christian charity is a greater. 
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